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President   McKinley's    message    is    still    under    the    fire   of 
McKiNLiv's  criticism.      As    we    remarked     a    fortnight 

a^ut      ago,  its  mild  not  to  say  timid  tone  and  its 
general  attempt  to  please  all  parlies  and  all 
factions  have  succeeded  in  irritating  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, stalwart  Republicans  and  Mugwumps.      It  is  the  usual 
fate  of  the  man  who  endeavors  to  please  everybody. 

But  some  of  the  most  notable  things  about  President  Mc- 
Kinley's message  are  the  omissions.  Among  the  notable 
omissions,  the  most  notable  is  its  profound  silence  about 
pensions.  This  is  all  the  more  striking  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  President  McKinley  himself  served  during  the 
Civil  War ;  that  he  has  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  a 
generous  pension  policy  ;  and  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
extra  session  last   March  he  urged  that  "ample  revenues 


must  be  supplied  ...  for  the  prompt  payment  of  liberal 
pensions."  Why  is  this  strong  statement  in  March  fol- 
lowed by  this  mysterious  silence  in  December?  What  is 
the  reason  that  the  March  McKinley  differs  so  markedly 
from  the  December  McKinley?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
failure  of  \he  Dihgley  bill  to  bring  in  the  expected  revenue 
has  curbed  the  President's  generosity  toward  the  old 
soldiers  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  President  McKinley's 
mysterious  silence  concerning  pensions,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Republican  newspapers  should  be  tongue-tied,  if  a  Re- 
publican President  is  silent.  The  condition  of  the  pension  list 
is  becoming  a  national  scandal.  Instead  of  the  amount 
paid  to  pensioners  decreasing  as  the  numbers  of  the  sur- 
vivors decrease,  it  is  increasing  fiom  year  to  year.  The 
United  States  pays  more  money  to  the  pensioned  survivors 
of  the  Civil  War  than  any  first-class  European  power  pays 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  army.  One  of  the  finest  armies 
in  the  world  is  that  of  Germany,  and  it  costs  $i  10,000,000  a 
year.  France  paid  for  her  army  $118,291,430  last  year. 
The  United  States  is  now  spending  about  $141,000,000  a 
year  in  paying  pensions  to  the  survivors  or  the  alleged  sur- 
vivors of  a  war  which  ended  thirty-two  years  ago. 

We  say  "alleged  survivors."  This  is  the  only  phrase  to 
use.  According  to  the  best  estimates,  the  number  of  men 
who  actually  served  during  the  Civil  War  was  2,063,391. 
Of  these,  304,360  were  killed  or  died  of  disease,  leaving 
1,759,031  survivors.  These  figures  are  taken  from  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Su?i.  The  census  commissioner  in 
1890  made  an  enumeration  of  the  survivors  and  surviving 
widows.  This  showed  1,034,073  surviving  soldiers  and 
145,937  widows.  Since  1S90,  218,546  survivors  have  died, 
as  shown  by  the  pension  commissioner's  reports.  Since 
1890,  10,560  widows  have  forfeited  their  pensions  by  re- 
marrying, and  15,081  survivors  and  widows  have  foifeited 
their  pensions  for  various  causes.  Deducting  the  deaths, 
deserters,  emergency  men,  and  forfeitures  from  the  1890 
enumeration,  there  remain  813,639  survivors  or  widows  who 
might  be  entitled  to  pensions.  Yet,  according  to  the  pension 
commissioner's  figures,  and  making  every  allowance,  there 
remain  854,114  alleged  survivors  and  widows  drawing  pen- 
sions, or  40,745  more  survivors  and  widows  than  could 
actually  exist. 

In  addition  to  this  overplus  of  survivors,  there  are  187,- 
500  more  survivors  clamoring  to  be  placed  upon  the  rolls. 
When,  in  1S73,  James  A.  Garfield  in  the  House  pleaded  for 
generous  pensions  to  the  old  soldiers,  there  were  238,411 
pensioners.  Since  then,  321,481  have  been  removed  from 
the  rolls,  chiefly  by  death.  There  are  remaining  on  the 
rolls  976,014,  and  345,750  are  attempting  to  get  there. 
When  Garfield  pleaded  for  generosity  to  the  old  soldiers, 
the  pension  list  amounted  to  $26,502,528.96.  Now, 
twenty-four  years  afterward,  it  is  $139,949,717.35,  and  in 
the  last  thirty  years  the  nation  which  is  reproached  for  lack 
of  generosity  to  its  old  soldiers  has  paid  out  for  pensions 
the  enormous  sum  of  $2,178,755,269.58. 

We  have  not  here  discussed  the  abuses  of  the  pension 
system,  or  the  vast  amount  of  fraud,  forgery,  and  perjury 
which  has  gone  to  swell  the  rolls.  There  is  not  room. 
When,  in  1864,  this  country  was  paying  enormous  bounties, 
men  flocked  from  all  over  the  world  to  enter  its  service. 
There  were  men  who  enlisted,  who  never  went  out  of  the 
States  in  which  they  enlisted,  who  received  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000  in  bounty,  and  now,  never  having  been  within  sound 
of  the  cannon,  claim  pensions  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
We  are  paying  to  men  in  Canada  $301,507  ;  in  England, 
$46,000  ;  in  Germany,  $95,000  ;  and  in  Ireland,  $6o,ooo. 
There  are  altogether  in  foreign  countries  4,062  persons  living 
on  this  nation's  bounty.  They  receive  $619,945,88  in  gold 
annually,  about  $152.62  a  year  each. 

The  commissioner  of  pensions  has  recommended  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  making  the  publishing  of  the 
list  of  pensioners  obligatory.  This  will  be  the  first  step 
toward  purging  the  rolls.  When  people  see  what  manner 
of  men  are  upon  the  pension  list ;  when  they  see  architects, 
clergymen,  engineers,  lawyers,  government   officials,  physi-  1 


cians,  college  professors,  and  people  of  every  rank  and 
walk  in  life,  many  of  large  fortune,  drawing  pensions  from 
the  government,  they  will  be  inclined  to  consider  the  revision 
of  the  pension  list. 

The  Argonaut  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  payment 
of  pensions  to  the  genuine  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  but  it 
is  our  belief  that  the  pension  rolls  are  swollen  to  these  gross 
dimensions  by  all  manner  of  fraud,  forgery,  and  perjury. 
But  whether  they  are  or  not,  this  country  has  not  income 
enough  to  pay  such  an  enormous  sum  as  $141,000,000  a  year 
to  pensioners.  Even  if  we  owed  it  in  justice — which  we 
do  not — we  could  not  pay  it.  The  revenues  of  this  country 
do  not  at  present  pay  its  expenses.  Unless  the  country  is 
forced  to  face  the  absurdity  of  borrowing  money  on  bonds 
to  pay  large  and  increasing  pensions  to  a  large  and  in- 
creasing pension  list  of  pensioners  who  do  not  die,  the 
pension  list  must  be  purged. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  McKinley  did  not  see  fit  to  men- 
tion the  question  of  pensions  in  his  message.  We  are  not 
sorry  that  he  has  receded  from  his  stand  of  last  March  in 
regard  to  "payment  of  liberal  pensions."  But  if  he  has 
changed  his  mind,  we  are  sorry  that  he  has  not  the  courage 
to  say  so. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  city  is  to  experience  a  period  of 
Spring  Boom  unusual  business  during  the  coming  spring 

in  the  months.     The  exodus  to  Alaska  will  be  ex- 

Klond.ke  trade,  tremely  large,  and  everything  points  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  gold-seekers  will  purchase 
their  outfits  in  this  city  and  make  San  Francisco  their  point 
of  departure  for  the  north.  The  advertising  car  of  the  Alaska 
Trade  Committee  is  meeting  with  great  success  throughout 
the  East,  the  people  are  visiting  the  display  of  California 
products  in  great  numbers,  and  throngs  attend  the  lectures 
giving  information  regarding  the  facilities  offered  for  out- 
fitting in  San  Francisco.  Reports  from  Australia  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  demand  for  transportation  to  this  city  is  un- 
precedented. Shippers  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
charter  vessels,  and  freight  rates  are  advancing  materially. 

The  travel  to  the  Klondike  country  last  summer  was 
heavy,  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand  having  gone 
there  during  the  brief  interval  between  the  announcement  of 
the  gold  discoveries  and  the  closing  in  of  the  winter  season. 
That  rush,  however,  heavy  as  it  was  and  seriously  as  it 
strained  the  capacity  of  the  transportation  companies,  bids 
fair  to  be  far  surpassed  during  the  first  three  or  four  months 
of  the  coming  year.  All  will  be  impatient  to  get  there  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  therefore  every  available  vessel  is 
being  pressed  into  the  service. 

Any  estimate  as  to  the  volume  of  the  business  that  will 
be  done  is  necessarily  mere  guess-work,  but  those  who  are 
best  posted  claim  that  at  least  twenty  thousand  persons  will 
sail  from  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  for  Alaska  during  the 
coming  spring.  As  the  great  majority  of  these  will  pur- 
chase their  outfits  at  the  point  of  debarkation,  there  has 
naturally  been  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Puget 
Sound  ports  to  attract  the  travel  in  that  direction  and  out  of 
its  usual  course  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

Last  summer  the  travel  from  Puget  Sound  was  unusually 
heavy,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing  there, 
and  probably  more  than  three  thousand  sailed  from 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  The  Puget  Sound  country  has  been 
suffering  from  extreme  business  depression,  those  who  had 
been  unable  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country  found  their 
incomes  steadily  decreasing,  and  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed was  extremely  large.  The  discoveries  on  the  Klon- 
dike offered  an  outlet  for  this  surplus  population,  and  they 
flocked  to  the  north.  This  supply  of  emigrants  has  now 
been  practically  exhausted,  and  the  revival  of  business 
activity  has  removed  the  incentive  for  others  to  go.  It  is 
probable  that,  of  the  travel  from  the  East,  about  five  thou- 
sand will  take  the  northern  route,  and  fifteen  thousand  will 
make  San  Francisco  their  point  of  departure. 

In  a  special  edition  of  the  Seattle  Po$t~Intelligencery 
which  has  been  widely  circulated  through  the  Eastern  StrUes 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  a  part  of  this  business. 
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of  an  outfit  in  that  city  is  placed  at  $700.  This  price  would 
probably  rule  in  any  of  the  northern  cities.  The  amount  to 
be  expended  there  will  therefore  be  about  $3,500,000.  The 
transportation  companies  from  those  ports  would  receive 
$1,250,000  more.  The  minor  expenses  would  increase  this 
by  $10,000  to  $15,000  more,  making  the  total  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  Puget  Sound  country  about  $4,760,000. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  rush  to  the  Klondike  the  daily 
papers  published  lists  of  the  necessary  outfit  and  supplies, 
with  the  prices,  showing  an  expense  slightly  less  than 
$300.  Other  items  would  probably  be  added  to  this  list, 
bringing  the  expense  to  $400.  The  difference  in  price 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  northern  ports  is  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  natural  distributing  point  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  articles  to  be 
purchased  are  products  of  California.  On  this  basis  there 
would  be  $6,000,000  expended  for  outfits,  $4,500,000  paid 
to  the  transportation  companies,  and  $40,000  for  minor  ex- 
penses, making  the  total  for  San  Francisco  $10,540,000. 
_  The  advance  in  general  freight  rates,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  available  transportation  facilities  by  the 
Alaska  trade,  is  likely  to  be  considerable.  The  daily 
papers  have  published  isolated  cases  of  advanced  rates, 
but  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  say  what  the  ad- 
vance will  be.  The  steamship  companies  are  now  busy 
preparing  new  schedules  of  rates  that  will  show  a  marked 
advance,  but  the  details  of  those  rates  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out. 

The  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York  have  devised  a  scheme  for 
The  Workincmhh    forcinS  this  country  to  recognize  Cuban  in- 


on  Cuban 
Recognition. 


dependence,  according  to  a  Washington 
correspondent.  They  intend  to  urge  the 
Democrats  to  make  Cuban  independence  a  party  issue,  in 
order  to  embarrass  the  administration  and  the  Republican 
majority.  Speaker  Reed  is  opposed  to  the  recognition  of 
Cuban  independence,  and  did  all  he  could  during  the  last 
session  to  shut  off  discussion  on  that  matter  in  order  to 
avoid  embarrassing  the  administration  and  its  tariff  meas- 
ures, although  he  is  not  personally  friendly  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley.  But  the  Cuban  Junta  believe  that  Mr.  Reed  now 
thinks  he  has  done  enough  for  President  McKinley,  and  will 
no  longer  attempt  to  hold  Congress  back  from  Cuban  recog- 
nition. The  Cuban  Junta  say  that  as  the  Democrats  in 
caucus  have  made  Cuban  recognition  a  party  issue,  all  Dem- 
ocrats will  be  bound  by  it,  although  many  Democrats  are  in 
favor  of  upholding  the  administration  and  keeping  our  hands 
ofif  Cuba.  The  Cuban  Junta  believes  that  it  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  this  Washington  correspondent,  "  impossible  to  hold 
the  Republican  members  in  line  in  defense  of  the  adminis- 
tration's standpoint  of  non-intervention." 

The  Cuban  Junta  say  that  "members  are  threatened  with 
defeat  in  their  districts  next  fall  if  they  do  not  espouse  the 
Cuban  cause."  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  by  any  means 
established.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  the  popular 
feeling  is  on  any  foreign  issue  like  this,  as  the  newspapers  by 
no  means  represent  the  people.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to 
this  country's  interfering  in  foreign  affairs,  and  that  the  elec- 
tions of  last  November  showed  this  fact  by  the  marked  fall- 
ing off  in  the  Republican  vote.  This  was  intended  as  a  re- 
buke to  the  administration,  which  then  showed  some  signs  of 
intervening  in  Cuba  and  had  already  sprung  the  Hawaiian 
treaty  on  the  country.  Since  the  election,  McKinley  has 
completely  changed  his  attitude  on  the  Cuban  question,  and 
is  espousing  the  Hawaiian  treaty  in  a  very  half-hearted  way. 
We  do  not  think  the  masses  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of 
intervention  in  Cuba.  A  straw  showing  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing  is  the  action  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  held  at  Nashville  last  week.  A  resolution  was  intro- 
duced before  that  federation  to  the  effect  that  "Congress 
should  waste  no  more  time  in  debate  and  diplomatic 
chicanery,  but  should  take  such  immediate  action  as  may 
tend  to  end  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  the  common 
people  of  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards."  Another  resolution  de- 
clared :  "It  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  Cuba 
should  have  absolute  freedom."  The  men  at  this  conven- 
tion represent  industrial  unions  and  trades  unions  aggre- 
gating over  one  million  men.  They  come  direct  from  the 
forge,  from  the  loom,  and  from  the  machine-shop.  They 
come  from  the  councils  of  the  laboring  men  of  the  country, 
and  they  certainly  represent  the  popular  opinion  of  the  masses 
if  anybody  does.  Yet  we  do  not  note  that  there  was  by  any 
means  an  overmastering  feeling  in  favor  of  Cuban  recogni- 
tion. Over  two  hours  were  spent  in  debate  on  these  resolu- 
tions, and  the  convention  finally  adjourned  without  taking 
any  action.  At  the  next  session  a  vote  was  made  to  lay  the 
whole  mp.ter  on  the  table.  By  a  small  majority  the  conven- 
tion voted  against  laying  the  matter  on  the  table.  Numer- 
ous sv1*  ititutes  were  offered,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
finally  pigeon-holed.  This  does  not  look  as  if  the  working- 
men  weiv  a  unit  in  favor  of  recognizing  Cuban  independence. 


The  Cuban  Junta  are  endeavoring  to  scare  congressmen 
into  voting  for  Cuban  recognition  by  threats  of  defeat  in 
their  districts  next  fall.  But  if  the  workingmen  of  the 
country,  as  shown  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  are  not  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
Cuban  recognition,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  not. 

If  one  were  to  judge  solely  by  the  record  of  deaths  and 
Births  Mar-  marriages,  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
riages,  and  is  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers.     In  1S91, 

Deaths  in  iS97.  the  total  number  0f  deaths  was  6,872.  This 
number  has  not  been  approached  during  the  six  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  that  time,  though  in  1892  it  was  6,469, 
and  in  1894  it  was  6,219.  The  average  for  the  seven  years 
is  6,154,  and  during  1897  the  deaths  numbered  6,103,  or 
very  nearly  the  average  number.  So  with  marriages — the 
greatest  number  is  found  in  1892,  with  1891  slightly  less, 
the  figures  being  3,500  and  3,387  respectively.  The  average 
for  the  seven  years  is  3,261,  and  the  number  for  1897  was 
3,044 — the  smallest  for  any  of  the  seven  years.  From  this 
it  appears  that  an  average  of  6,522  people  have  been  married 
each  year,  and  6,154  have  died. 

Assuming  a  population  of  350,000  for  San  Francisco, 
18.6  people  in  each  thousand  marry  each  year  and  17.6  die. 
When  compared  with  the  countries  of  Europe,  this  is  an  un- 
usually high  percentage  of  marriages.  In  Hungary,  the 
country  having  the  largest  number  of  marriages  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  the  rate  is  the  same  as  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  in  Prussia  it  is  16. 1  ;  in  Germany,  15.8  ;  in  Belgium, 
15.2  ;  in  England,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  14.7  ;  and  in  Ire- 
land, the  smallest  rate,  9.4.  As  compared  with  other  cities 
in  this  country,  the  death  rate  is  quite  high.  From  a  table 
published  by  the  board  of  health  in  this  city,  the  following 
rates  for  October — an  average  month  —  are  taken  :  San. 
Francisco,  16.44;  Baltimore,  16.41;  Cincinnati,  13.06; 
Chicago,  13.45  ;  Hartford,  15.83 ;  Tampa,  12.46 ;  and 
Portland,  Or.,  ir. 

As  regards  marriages,  the  number  for  the  different 
months  ranges  from  304  for  June  to  223  for  March.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  largest  number  is  found  in  June, 
there  is  a  decided  preference  for  the  winter  months,  October 
having  301,  November  303,  December  293,  and  January 
278.  May  is  evidently  not  the  favorite  month  for  marriages 
in  San  Francisco,  the  average  number  being  226,  and  the 
number  last  year  185 — the  smallest  number  for  any  one 
month  in  seven  years. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  winter  months  are  the  most 
fatal,  as  shown  by  the  death  records — January  having  591  ; 
February,  524  ;  March,  568  ;  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
year,  November,  525:  and  December,  518.  The  smallest 
average  is  in  August,  460  ;  September,  469  ;  and  October, 
499.  June  has  only  478,  but  July  jumps  to  522.  While 
1897  had  a  smaller  total  number  of  deaths  than  the  aver- 
age, it  shows  very  nearly  the  normal  fluctuations  among  the 
months.  January  has  613 — the  largest  number  for  any  one 
month  except  December,  1S91,  when  the  number  was  800  ; 
February,  551  ;  March,  560;  and  November,  581.  The 
high  average  for  July  was  not  maintained  last  year,  the 
summer  months  showing  a  uniformly  low  rate.  For  May 
the  number  was  465  ;  June,  486  ;  July,  470  ;  and  August, 
422.  August  has  had  the  smallest*  death  rate  every  year 
during  the  last  seven,  except  in  1891,  1894,  and  1895. 

While  the  marriages  and  deaths  have  thus  decreased  of 
late  years,  this  fact  bears  very  slight  relation  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  total  population.  Social  and  business  conditions 
affect  the  marriage  rate  far  more  directly  than  the  number  of 
people  capable  of  contracting  marriage,  and  the  death  rate 
is  affected  by  climatic  variations  and  sanitary  regulations. 
If  the  number  of  births  were  taken  as  an  index  of  the  vari- 
ations in  population,  the  result  would  be  equally  far  from  the 
facts.  According  to  the  number  of  births  registered,  the 
population  has  increased  in  far  greater  proportion  than  the 
marriages  and  deaths  would  indicate  that  it  has  fallen  off. 
In  1 891,  a  year  with  more  than  the  average  number  of  mar- 
riages and  deaths,  the  number  of  registered  births  is  3,881 — 
the  smallest  for  any  of  the  seven  years,  and  nearly  five  hun- 
dred less  than  the  average. 

The  average  number  of  births  is  4,378,  and  last  year  the 
number  registered  was  5,581.  In  1896  it  was  5,316;  in 
i895>  3>97°  ;  ana-  in  1894,3,928.  This  would  indicate  a 
surprising  increase  in  the  number  of  children  did  the  figures 
represent  the  actual  facts.  It  is  to  be  explained,  however, 
that  the  births  registered  in  recent  years  represent  the  total 
number  more  closely  than  was  the  case  formerly.  The  law 
requires  physicians  to  register  each  birth,  but  they  became 
careless,  and  a  number  did  not  do  so.  The  board  of  health 
began  to  enforce  the  penalty  in  every  case  that  came  to  their 
notice,  and  thus  the  number  of  registrations  increased.  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  births  in  proportion  to  the 
population  is  extremely  low  in  San  Francisco.  The  rate  for 
each   thousand  is   15.9.     In  Austria  it  is  36.2  ;  in  England, 


30.8  ;  in  Italy,  38.3  ;  and  in  France,  where  they  have  wor- 
ried over  the  small  rate,  it  is  22.1. 

As  compared  with  the  number  of  marriages,  the  number 
of  divorces  is  quite  low.  Last  year  there  were  3,044  mar- 
riages, and  639  divorces  were  applied  for,  of  which  634 
were  granted.  This  shows  that  4.8  people  were  married  to 
each  one  divorced.  At  the  same  time  there  were  3,138 
marriages  in  1S96  and  510  divorces — a  ratio  of  53  to  1. 
The  number  of  divorces  each  year  is  not  published,  and 
therefore  no  figures  for  earlier  years  are  available.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  say  whether  this  is  a  temporary 
movement,  or  shows  a  general  tendency  toward  a  greater 
number  of  divorces. 


The  Interstate 

Commerce 

Commission. 


After  having  been  in  existence  for  eleven  years,  the  Inter- 
state Commeice  Commission  announces  in 
its  recently  published  report  that  without 
additional  legislation  it  will  be  impossible 
for  it  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created. 
This  is  the  result  of  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  defining  the  powers  of  the  commission  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  first  of  these  decisions  was  in  a  case  involving  the 
control  of  the  commission  over  the  rates  charged  for  freight 
carried  over  railway  lines  and  shipped  from  points  outside 
of  the  country.  The  commission  decided  that  the  carriers 
could  not  charge  any  higher  rate  on  domestic  traffic  originat- 
ing at  sea-board  points  and  shipped  to  other  points  in  the 
country  than  was  charged  between  the  same  points  for  the 
same  service  on  similar  goods  originating  in  foreign  ports. 
The  supreme  court  reversed  this  decision,  and  thus  the  com- 
mission has  practically  no  control  over  such  rates.  The  next 
decision  was  more  sweeping,  and  held  that  the  commission 
could  not  fix  rates  in  advance,  but  could  only  declare  rates 
already  fixed  to  be  unreasonable  and  unjust.  The  law  in  this 
particular  has  been  reduced  to  a  nullity. 

The  "long-and-short-haul"  clause  is  before  the  supreme 
court,  though  no  decision  has  yet  been  rendered.  In  the 
case  at  issue  the  competing  points  were  Montgomery  and 
cities  to  the  east  and  north-east,  as  Savannah.  Troy,  Ala., 
was  a  non-competing  point  on  one  of  the  lines,  and  the 
rates  from  Troy  to  Savannah  were  higher  than  from 
Montgomery  to  Savannah,  though  the  latter  traffic  passed 
though  Troy.  When  this  question  was  first  raised,  the 
commission  decided  that  water  competition  created  dis- 
similar conditions,  so  that  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 
would  not  apply,  while  railway  competition  did  not  create 
such  conditions.  Should  the  supreme  court  reverse  this  de- 
cision, the  purposes  for  which  the  section  was  enacted  will 
be  defeated. 

Another  question  relates  to  the  division  of  joint  rates 
established  by  two  or  more  connecting  lines.  The  commis- 
sion has  power  over  through  rates,  but  has  no  power  to 
decide  tiow  those  rates  shall  be  divided  among  the  connect- 
ing lines.  The  commission  may  decide  that  a  rate  is  too 
high,  but  they  have  no  power  to  adjust  the  difference  be- 
tween two  places,  since  they  can  not  determine  how  much  of 
the  through  rate  shall  go  to  each  of  the  competing  lines. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  mere  advisory  body,  without  power  to  enforce 
its  advice,  it  is  evident  that  a  thorough  revision  of  the  law  is 
necessary. 

The  election  for  freeholders  to  formulate  a  charter,  held  on 
The  Election  Monday,  November  27th,  resulted  in  the 
for  success    of    the     ticket    put    forth    by    the 

Freeholdhrs.  Charter  Convention.  The  names  of  those 
elected  are  as  follows  : 

Jerome  A.  Anderson,  P.  H.  McCarthy, 

Joseph  Brilton,  John  Nightingale,  Jr., 

James  Bjtler,  John  C.  Nobmann, 

H.  N.  Clement,  Joseph  O'Connor, 

A.  Comte,  Jr.,  Lippmann  Sachs, 

Alfred  Cridge,  Edward  R.  Taylor, 

L.  R.  Ellert,  A.  W.  Thompson. 

1  si  dor  Gutte, 
The  vote  of  the  highest  successful  candidate  was  13,878. 
The  average  of  the  successful  candidates  was  13,127,  a  little 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  vote  polled.  The  total  vote 
polled  was  26,163.  At  the  election  last  year,  there  were 
over  63,000  votes  polled  and  over  70,000  voters  registered. 
Therefore,  only  a  trifle  over  one-third  of  the  voters  exercised 
their  privilege,  and  about  one-sixth  of  them  voted  in  favor 
of  the  successful  freeholders.  ThcJack  of  interest  shown 
by  the  citizens  at  large  would  be  remarkable  if  it  were 
not  in  line  with  the  experience  of  previous  elections  for 
freeholders. 

Considering  this  lack  of  interest,  it  is  a  little  odd  that  the 
Examiner  should  indulge  in  such  hysteric  paeans  of  triumph. 
It  has  maintained  that  the  "corporations"  were  trying  to 
defeat  the  Charter  Convention  ticket.  This  strikes  us  as 
being  the  very  apotheosis  of  bosh.  Why  should  the  "  cor- 
porations" try  to  defeat  fifteen  men  running  for  freeholders 
when  they  did  not  know  what  kind  of  a  charter  they  would 
formulate?  Why  should  they  try  to  defeat  fifteen  men 
running  for  freeholders  when  they  could  more  easily  defeat 
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the  charter  which  they  formulated  than  the  men  who  formu- 
lated it?  A  charter  is  an  impersonal  thing.  It  has,  as  a 
rule,  no  very  active  advocates,  has  a  large  number  of 
lethargic  friends,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  vigorous  op- 
ponents. It  is  always  easier  to  defeat  a  charter  than  to 
defeat  a  board  of  freeholders.  Every  man  has  a  certain 
following,  and  a  certain  pull  —  political,  friendly,  social, 
religious — all  of  which  a  mere  document  lacks.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  Examiner  has  set  up  a  corporation 
man  of  straw,  which  it  is  now  belaboring  with  great  vehe- 
mence. The  so-called  corporation  organs  did  not  support 
the  fusion  ticket,  and  the  Call,  which  is  certainly  an  anti- 
railroad  paper,  was  its  most  enthusiastic  advocate.  Altogether, 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  Examiner  has  made  out  its 
"corporation"  case,  but  that  its  cry  of  having  defeated  a 
corporation  ticket  is  only  another  instance  of  empty  Exam- 
iner clamor. 

There  was  no  organized  opposition  to  the  Charter  Con- 
vention ticket.  The  so-called  fusion  ticket  attracted  little 
interest,  and  did  not  call  out  the  vote  of  the  political  parties 
which  it  purported  to  represent.  It  was  a  misbegotten  brat, 
and  seemed  to  be  nobody's  child.  The  Republican  voters 
did  not  like  the  Democrats  on  it,  and  could  not  stomach  the 
Populists.  It  is  probable  that  the  Democrats  and  Populists 
felt  the  same  way  concerning  the  Republican  nominees.  As 
the  Argonaut  remarked  at  the  time,  the  manner  in  which 
the  ticket  was  formulated  was  childish  in  the  extreme.  The 
nominees  were  nominated  without  their  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. They  were  not  even  officially  notified  of  their  nomi- 
nation until  several  had  informed  the  daily  papers  that  they 
would  not  serve.  Such  methods  of  nominating  municipal 
tickets  do  not  appeal  to  serious-minded  citizens. 

As  for  the  successful  ticket,  it  is  probable  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  freeholders  will  lay  before  the  citizens 
a  good  charter.  They  are  not  necessarily  committed  to  the 
charter  prepared  by  the  Charter  Convention,  and  several  of 
them  have  already  stated  that  they  are  opposed  to  certain 
provisions  in  this  document.  We  have  not  seen  the  charter 
of  the  Charter  Convention  and  know  nothing  of  its  provi- 
sions. But  the  newly  elected  board  of  freeholders,  if  they 
are  wise,  will  abstain  from  radical  changes.  San  Francisco 
is  a  very  conservative  city,  and  the  history  of  preceding 
charter  elections  shows  that  it  is  not  prone  to  run  after  fads. 
The  newly  elected  board  of  freeholders  will  do  well  to  pre- 
pare not  only  a  good  charter,  but  a  good  charter  which  will 
commend  itself  to  the  citizens.  Otherwise,  it  is  doomed  to 
defeat,  and  the  whole  weary  task  of  electing  freeholders  and 
formulating  charters  will  have  to  be  begun  over  again. 

In  these  columns  last  week  we  noted  a  reported  thrd 
Will  the  Next  Senator  Foraker  that  if  he  is  antagonized 
by  the  administration,  "  there  will  not  be  a 
single  Republican  congressman  elected  in 
Ohio  next  fall,"  etc.  In  view  of  that  threat,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting for  Republicans  to  examine  the  complexion  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  and  discover  the  danger, 
if  any  there  be,  of  the  Republican  majority. 

The  Fifty-Fourth  Congress,  which  terminated  March  4, 
1897,  was  memorable  from  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  House — 135 — was  the  largest  since  the  party 
came  into  existence.  The  complexion  of  the  House  in  the 
present  Congress — the  Fifty-Fifth — is  this  :  Republicans, 
203  j  Democrats,  121;  Populists  and  Silverites,  32  j  Re- 
publican majority,  50. 

The  great  change  which  has  reduced  the  Republican 
majority  from  135  to  50  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  congres- 
sional elections  held  in  the  fall  of  1896  coincident  with  the 
election  of  McKinley  and  of  the  defection  of  a  few  Repub- 
licans in  the  West  on  account  of  the  silver  issue.  In  that 
election,  Republican  congressmen  were  not  only  lost  in  the 
heretofore  stalwart  States  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Washington,  but  in  the  Democratic  or  variable 
States  of  California,  Alabama,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  others.  Since 
then  the  changes  have  been  about  five  in  number,  caused  by 
deaths  and  resignations,  and  the  elections  to  fill  them  have 
not  changed  party  numbers,  except  in  the  single  instance  of 
the  Third  District  of  New  York,  which  has  replaced  a  Re- 
publican by  a  Democrat.  There  were  no  congressmen 
elected  in  the  elections  of  November,  1897,  but  the  returns 
are  significant  and  contain  food  for  thought. 

In  Ohio,  the  Democratic  successes  which  gained  them  a 
governor  and  the  legislature  in  18  89  were  followed  by  the 
large  Republican  pluralities  of  1891  and  1893.  In  1894 
the  Republican  plurality  exceeded  any  before  known.  In 
1895  the  Republican  governor  was  elected  by  92,622,  and 
the  legislature  was  Republican  by  80  on  joint  ballot. 
McKinley's  plurality  in  1896  was  over  51,000,  more  than 
half  of  it  being  from  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  Compare 
these  figures  with  those  of  1897.  Last  November,  fac- 
tional fights  in  Ohio  were  the  features  of  the  canvass. 
Evidently  Hanna  and  Foraker  and  their  adherents,  while 
pretending  harmony,  were  secretly  knifing  each  other.     The 
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result  is  that  the  State  plurality  is  reduced  from  its  fine 
proportions  of  over  90,000  in  the  previous  off  year  to  about 
2S,ooo,  the  safe  legislative  majority  is  almost  extinguished, 
and  Hanna  depends  for  his  election  upon  a  majority  of  per- 
haps three  votes — surely  not  more  than  five — and  some  of 
these  the  Forakerites  claim  to  control.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  Ohio  has  swung  so  close  to  Demo- 
cratic moorings  that  a  change  of  only  70  votes  properly 
distributed  among  a  few  counties  would  have  given  the 
legislature  to  the  Democrats,  and  perhaps  changed  the 
complexion  of  the  United  States  Senate.  There  were  a 
dozen  counties  in  the  State  this  fall  which  gave  majorities 
of  less  than  100.  In  view  of  this  rapid  change,  the  re- 
versal of  many  counties  and  the  close  vote  of  many  others, 
and  in  the  fact  that  between  the  last  elections  Ohio  has  lost 
four  Republican  congressmen,  Mr.  Foraker's  threat  has  a 
more  solid  basis  of  probability  than  an  empty  boast.  Its 
accomplishment  would  reduce  the  Republican  House  major- 
ity to  20. 

But  Ohio  unfortunately  is  not  the  only  danger  point. 
New  York,  which  went  Republican  by  90,000  in  the  off  year 
of  1S95,  and  gave  McKinley  over  268,000  in  1896,  has 
been  carried  this  year  by  a  Democratic  State  ticket  by  more 
than  60,000.  Of  the  59  counties,  the  Democrats  scored 
gains  in  49  and  the  Republicans  in  10.  The  Republican 
legislative  majority  has  been  almost  extinguished  and  is  now 
sure  of  not  more  than  a  majority  of  8.  Members  were  lost 
all  over  the  State  from  Buffalo  to  Montauk  where  there  was 
no  Citizens'  Union  to  blame. 

The  McKinley  majority  in  Iowa  of  65,500  has  been  re- 
duced more  than  half.  Kentucky  has  been  wholly  lost  ; 
Democrats  won  or  increased  their  vote  over  the  whole 
State ;  the  State,  which  was  carried  by  McKinley,  has 
elected  a  Democratic  ticket  by  a  plurality  of  25,000,  and 
the  legislature,  which  lately  sent  a  Republican  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  is  to  be  succeeded  by  one  with  the  safe  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  20  on  a  joint  ballot.  Maryland,  which 
gave  McKinley  in  1S96  a  plurality  of  over  32,000,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  a  Republican  State  ticket  by  the  com- 
paratively narrow  margin  of  7,000,  while  in  the  legislature 
the  senate  is  Democratic  and  the  Republican  majority  on 
joint  ballot  is  not  more  than  17.  The  splendid  majority  of 
New  Jersey,  which  gave  McKinley  more  than  87,000 
plurality,  has  been  cut  to  a  nominal  figure.  In  Nebraska, 
the  Fusionists  more  than  held  the  successes  they  had  gained. 
In  Boston,  a  Republican  majority  which  aided  in  the  elec- 
tion of  McKinley  in  1896  and  of  a  Republican  governor  in 
November,    1897,  has  been   reversed,   and   a    Democratic 

ayor  has  just  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  4,000.  The 
gains  were  made  in  wards  which  were  counted  Republican 
strongholds. 

To  sum  up,  the  only  Republican  successes  worth  mention- 
ing in  the  elections  of  last  November  were  the  increased 
majorities  in  South  Dakota  and  Kansas  over  the  silver  vote 
of  1896.  It  is  true  that  the  voting  in  November  last  did 
nothing  toward  shaping  the  next  Congress  except  in  those 
States  which  had  senators  to  elect  in  the  interim,  but  if  the 
condition  of  public  sentiment  is  so  favorable  to  the  reduc- 
tion or  the  rapid  extinguishment  of  the  House  majority,  as 
we  have  shown,  and  the  factional  fights  within  the  party  re- 
main unhealed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Republicans  may 
look  forward  with  foreboding  to  the  congressional  elections 
of  1898. 


and  luck  to  extend  their  domain  and  to  get  a  permanent 
title. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  dismemberment  of  China  has 
been  brought  about  prematurely  by  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  in  sending  a  squadron  there.  His  fleet  was 
sent  through  a  mixture  of  motives  —  partly  to  demand 
reparation  for  the  outrages  to  the  missionaries  ;  partly  to 
affect  the  members  of  the  German  Reichstag  and  induce 
them  to  vote  a  large  budget  for  increasing  the  fleet  ;  and 
partly  to  give  a  spectacular  send-off  to  Prince  Henry,  the 
emperor's  brother,  and  to  afford  the  emperor  himself  an- 
other opportunity  for  making  one  of  the  dramatic  appear- 
ances of  which  he  is  so  fond.  It  is  commonly  believed  in 
Europe  that  William  is  going  mad.  If  this  be  true,  it  would 
be  indeed  curious  if  the  governments  of  the  great  powers 
should  be  led  into  a  premature  and  unexpected  partition  of 
China  by  the  freak  of  a  royal  madman. 

But  suppose  the  powers  should  partition  China.  It  is  so 
vast  an  empire  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  all  of  them  to- 
gether to  conquer  it.  There  are  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion, not  even  ordinary  wagon-roads,  and  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  millions  of  people  remote  from  the  sea-coast 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  were  conquered. 
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The  rapid  march  of  events  upon  the  Chinese  coast  seems  to 
foreshadow  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  It  is  true  that  the  great 
powers  have  as  yet  done  nothing  from 
which  they  could  not  recede  with  grace.  For  example, 
Germany  has  taken  possession  of  Kiachou,  but  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  reparation  for  outrages  to 
German  missionaries.  Russia  has  occupied  Port  Arthur, 
but  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  laying  up  Russian  ships 
for  the  winter  and  with  the  seeming  consent  of  China.  As 
for  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  they  as  yet  have  done  nothing 
but  to  send  ships  of  war  to  Port  Arthur  and  Kiachou  "  for 
observation."  If  a  plan  could  be  pitched  upon  by  which 
the  dismemberment  of  the  vast  empire  could  be  accom- 
plished without  quarreling,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would 
be  at  once  divided.  But  the  greediness  of  the  powers 
makes  such  a  solution  seem  doubtful. 

Japan,  too,  is  an  uncertain  factor.  Already  there  has  been 
a  cabinet  crisis  in  Japan,  coming  from  the  demand  of  the  war 
party  for  a  more  militant  ministry  to  cope  with  the  present 
situation.  Japan  is  flushed  with  her  recent  victory  over 
China,  and  the  military  party  may  succeed  in  forcing 
matters.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  conservative  element 
will  allow  them  to  push  the  country  into  war.  Japan  has 
nearly  a  dozen  large  warships  being  constructed  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  all  of  these  ships  would  be  at  once  tied 
up  in  the  event  of  war.  As  for  Germany  and  Russia, 
they  may  content  themselves  with  holding  what  they  have 
seized,  ostensibly  for  temporary  occupation,  trusting  to  time 


The  rumors  that  Secretary  Gage  has  handed  in  his  resigna- 
The  Cabinet  t'on  t0  l^e  President  are  denied,  and,  we 
believe,  with  truth.  Still  it  is  evident  that 
while  there  may  not  be  exactly  dissension  in 
the  Cabinet,  there  is  some  hitch  there  over  financial  matters. 
Secretary  Gage  is  more  of  a  gold  man  than  President  Mc- 
Kinley, and  his  currency  plans,  of  which  we  gave  an  elabo- 
rate synopsis  last  week,  have  ruffled  the  Republicans  of  the 
West.  In  the  West  there  is  no  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
retiring  greenbacks.  Mr.  McKinley  is  more  of  a  politician 
than  his  secretary,  and  wants  to  succeed  himself.  Therefore 
he  is  not  desirous  of  displeasing  the  Republicans  of  the 
West.  We  do  not  think  that  Secretary  Gage  will  resign, 
but  there  will  have  to  be  some  modification  of  his  currency 
plans  in  order  that  the  President's  ideas  of  political  expedi- 
ency may  be  followed.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  going  to 
be  trouble  over  the  currency  question.  The  Republican 
party  promised  in  "1896  to  reform  the  currency,  and  the  gold 
Democrats,  whose  votes  elected  Mr.  McKinley,  are  now  de- 
manding that  the  party  fulfill  its  pledges.  But  there  is  little 
prospect  for  agreement  upon  a  currency -reform  measure  in 
the  Bank  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  has  a  scheme  of  his  own.  Then 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  also  has  schemes,  and  thus 
there  are  rival  committees  as  well  as  rivals  upon  the  rival 
committees.  The  silver  senators  will  also  make  trouble. 
The  outlook  for  currency  reform  at  this  session  of  Congress 
is  not  bright. 

The  newspapers  are  filled  with  rumors,  these  holiday  times, 
State  of  the  concerning  annexation.  One  day  it  is  said 
that  the  chances  for  the  passage  of  the 
treaty  are  good,  the  next  day  that  Senator 
Davis  has  decided  not  to  introduce  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  of  these  dispatches  are  the  merest  newspaper 
gabble.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  adjourned,  most  of 
the  members  are  away,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  go- 
ing on  by  which  the  curious  correspondents  at  the  capital 
can  obtain  any  trustworthy  information. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  matter  is  going  to  be 
made  a  party  one.  Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas — the  Demo- 
cratic leader,  and  Bryan's  campaign  manager — has  concluded 
that  it  is  "good  politics"  to  make  it  so.  He  is  probably 
right.  This  will  bring  many  uncertain  senators  into  the 
party  line  as  against  annexation.  Senator  Daniel,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  been  rather  a  prominent  jingo,  was  expected 
to  support  the  treaty,  but  has  announced  that  he  is  opposed 
to  it.  Senator  Faulkner,  of  West  Virginia,  has  also  an- 
nounced himself  as  opposed  to  it,  and  will  work  hard,  as  a 
lieutenant  of  Senator  Jones,  to  make  it  a  party  issue.  The 
New  York  Tribune^  an  administration  organ,  made  a  some- 
what significant  admission  of  foreshadowed  defeat  when  it 
suggested  last  week  the  shelving  of  the  treaty  and  the  an- 
nexing of  the  islands  by  a  joint  resolution. 

The  Democrats  in  both  House  and  Senate  will  probably 
make  annexation  a  party  issue.  They  ought  to  do  so.  If 
Hawaii  is  to  be  annexed,  the  Republicans  should  assume  full 
responsibility  for  it.  Furthermore,  our  new  fellow-citizens, 
if  Hawaii  is  annexed,  would  naturally  be  Republicans,  par- 
ticularly the  Dole  followers,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Democrats  should  wish  to  add  to  the  Union  the  Republican 
State  of  Hawaii,  with  two  Republican  senators  and  a  Repub- 
lican representative. 

In  any  event,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  question  of 
annexation  will  not  be  railroaded  through,  but  that  it  will 
have  to  be  debated.  We  welcome  this  debate.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  American  people  are  informed  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  our  belief  that  when  they  become  thoroughly  in- 
formed upon  it  by  debate  in  Congress,  they  will  manifest  in 
an  unmistakable  manner  their  opposition  to  annex 
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A    MAN'S    LOVE. 

The  Simple  Story  of  a  Mexican  Girl's  'Whole  Existence. 

Not  the  pleasantest  thing  on  earth  is  a  lone  man's  life  in 
a  Mexican  mining  camp.  Which  thought,  in  all  its  force, 
struck  Savitz  in  the  commencement  of  his  second  year  in 
Pinal  de  Amoles.  The  first  year  he  had  not  noticed  it  so 
much.  When  a  man  has  a  hitherto  mismanaged  mine  and 
concentrating  plant  to  put  on  a  paying  basis  that  will  please 
gentlemen  of  the  ilk  of  those  who  owned  the  London  Min- 
ing and  Concentrating  Company,  Limited,  he  has  not  time 
to  speculate  over  the  loneliness  and  general  melancholy  of 
his  head-quarters.  And  Savitz  was  not  a  man  who  particu- 
larly minded  loneliness.  He  thought  he  had  a  future  ahead 
of  him.  There  was  a  fortune  to  be  made  for  somebody  in 
this  abominable,  walled-in  Mexican  camp,  and  he  was  the 
man  to  make  it.  Besides  all  of  which,  there  was  a  girl  off 
there  in  London  who  was  waiting  and  praying  for  his  suc- 
cess and  the  raising  of  his  salary.  He  was  very  fond  of  the 
girl- 

There  are  some  God-forsaken  spots  in  Mexico.  Pinal  de 
Amoles  was  of  these  the  most  forsaken.  And  when  Savitz, 
after  fourteen  months'  desperate  struggle,  finally  had  the 
mill  and  the  mine  running  in  tiptop  order  and  began  to  see 
rosy  visions  of  a  "  rise  "  within  the  next  twelve  months — 
the  directors  were  not  gentlemen  to  be  hurried — the  dreari- 
ness began  each  day  to  sink  deeper  into  his  soul. 

To  get  an  occasional  newspaper  and  the  weekly  letter  in 
a  big  square  white  envelope,  Savitz  had  to  ride  forty  miles 
over  a  rough  trail  road  to  the  station  to  which  the  burros 
packed.  He  could  have  sent  a  mozo,  but  he  preferred  to 
go  himself — it  broke  the  monotony.  Not  that  there  was 
anything  to  see  en  route,  save  cactus,  and  clumps  of 
mesquite,  and  the  bleaching  bones  of  cattle,  and  now  and 
then  a  heap  of  stones,  surmounted  by  a  rude  cross,  marking 
the  place  where  some  lonely  traveler  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered. 

Halfway  between  the  ferrocarril  and  Pinal  there  was  a 
sort  of  Indian  pueblo,  however,  where  lived  old  Joaquin,  the 
owner  of  several  burro  trains.  And  coming  back  from  the 
station,  one  glowing  hot  day,  Savitz  stopped  to  speak  to  the 
old  rascal  about  the  hiring  of  some  burros  for  the  freighting 
of  mineral  to  the  railway.  Joaquin,  unfortunately,  was  ex- 
ceedingly drunk,  so  was  his  wife,  and  Savitz  was  perforce 
obliged  to  speak  to  a  very  pretty  half-Indian  girl  who  was 
taking  care  of  the  couple  of  "  shameless  ones." 

Her  name  was  Dolores,  she  told  Savitz,  shyly,  and  she 
was  the  niece  of  old  Joaquin.  Her  home  was  over  near  the 
coast — oh,  many  teguas  away — four  or  five  days  ;  she  did 
not  like  her  home  ;  it  was  very  triste.  She  liked  the  amuse- 
ment and  the  dancing.  And  Joaquin,  her  tio,  was  very 
"  amable  " — but  for  the  drinking. 

Now  Dolores  was  more  than  pretty — she  was  downright 
beautiful,  with  an  appealing  mixture  of  Indian  and  Spanish 
charm  and  eyes  and  hair  of  old  Castile,  and  she  was  spot- 
lessly clad  and  sweet  and  fresh — in  fact,  the  first  pretty 
woman  that  Savitz  had  laid  eyes  upon  for  many  a  long 
month.  Wherefore  he  told  her  that  perhaps  he  had  best  do 
nothing  about  the  burros  j ust  then,  until  Don  Joaquin  was — 
recovered.  And  he  would  come  back  again  in  a  few  days, 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  perhaps  manana.  And  then  he 
said  "adios — hasta  la  vista,  senorita,"  and  rode  away  ;  a 
sweet,  dark  face,  with  Spanish  eyes  and  crimson  lips  haunt- 
ing his  eyes  and  fancy. 

Of  course  he  went  back  and  hired  the  burros  the  very 
next  day.  The  day  after  that  he  found  that  he  needed  sev- 
eral more  animals.  That  necessitated  another  visit.  Some- 
thing else  came  up,  too,  in  a  few  more  days — again  was  it 
"necessary"  that  he  see  Don  Joaquin,  who  by  this  time  was 
beginning  to  chuckle  to  himself,  seeing  opportunity  for  a 
good  bargain.  He  was  a  poor  man  ;  why,  therefore,  should 
he  support  a  muchacha  who  could  do  better  for  herself  than 
could  her  poor  tio  ?  Besides  the  which,  he  (Joaquin)  needed 
badly  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pesetas  to  invest  in  new 
burros  for  the  trail.  Surely  the  senor  could  afford  that? 
As  for  the  girl — carramba,  he  would  arrange  that. 

Now,  Savitz  was  not  a  thorough  scamp.  He  had  thought 
it  all  over  to  himself,  and  reasoned  out  matters,  and  finally 
told  his  conscience  that  the  thing  would  hurt  nobody.  Here 
was  the  girl,  a  born  lady  at  heart  and  pretty  as  they  make 
them,  in  the  power  of  this  dirty  old  Indian  thief  who  would 
sell  her  to  the  diablo  himself  for  a  hundred  pesos.  Why 
not  engage  her  as  his  housekeeper,  to  look  after  his  clothes 
and  keep  the  place  decent?  There  could  be  no  possible 
reason  against  it.  He  would  see  that  she  was  well  paid  and 
her  life  would  be  pleasant.  What  wrong  was  there?  As 
well  his  housekeeper  as  the  abused  and  beaten  wife  of  some 
brute  of  a  muleteer. 

So  Tio  Joaquin  received  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pesos, 
with  Dolores  in  exchange,  under  the  strict  understanding 
that  the  senor  was  in  another  year  to  be  married,  when  his 
wife,  perhaps,  might  object  to  a  housekeeper,  at  which  time 
Dolores  would  be  returned  to  her  uncle  or  her  coast  home 
with  full  and  sufficient  pay  for  her  services.  To  which  the 
worthy  tio  assented  eagerly,  with  assurances  that  the  above 
would  be  explained  at  length  to  Dolores.  Which,  of  course, 
the  old  wretch  had  no  intention  of  doing.  Dolores  was  a 
good  girl,  and  wore  the  image  of  the  Virgin  around  her 
lovely  throat — well  knew  the  tio  that  she  would  never  con- 
sent to  anything  not  good.  So  he  told  her  that  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  white  senor  the  marriage  law  consisted  merely  in 
taking  the  woman  you  cared  for  to  your  own  home  upon  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Of  course,  it  was 
different  from  their  own  country,  where  one  must  go  before 
the  registro  and  the  padre  and  sign  many  papers,  thereby 
causing  much  trouble  and  many  expenses.  Of  a  verity,  it 
was  of  no  importance. 

Dolores  loved  the  "white  senor."  When  Indian  and 
Span  sh  women  love,  they  do  it  with  heart,  soul,  and  body, 
and  x  is  possible  that  she  might  have  gone  to  Savitz,  even 
with   .it  the  assurance  from  Tio  Joaquin  that  it  was  a  "  mar- 


riage in  verity."     Quien  sabe,  hftwever  :  Dolores  was  a  good 
girl,  and  said  her  prayers  every  night  and  every  morning. 

Men  are,  after  all,  not  wholly  without  heart  and  con- 
science—  even  to  some  of  them  memory  remains,  for 
feeble  pricking,  now  and  then.  In  the  long  after  years,  the 
recollection  of  this  one  year  in  the  little  Mexican  mining- 
camp  when  Dolores  was  with  him  was  the  one  thing  that 
marred  the  peace  and  content  of  Savitz's  life. 

Like  many  Mexican-Spanish-Indian  girls,  Dolores  was  a 
strange  and  most  sweet  mixture — without  doubt,  a  baby  in 
mind.  Innocent,  trusting,  the  thought  of  the  outside  world, 
other  men,  other  women,  other  things,  came  never  to  her. 
Savitz  was  her  idol,  the  one  thing  in  life.  To  make  him 
comfortable  and  happy,  with  the  house  always  clean  and 
sweet,  perfumed  with  the  "flowers  of  San  Juan"  and  the 
hundreds  of  big  purple  violets  that  swarmed  all  over  the 
garden  ;  to  be  always  at  his  beck  and  call,  for  him  alone, 
was  to  her  life.  With  all  the  passion  of  the  Spaniard  and 
the  steadfastness  of  the  Indian,  she  loved  this  man.  To 
think  of  his  death  was  the  one  trouble  and  sadness  of  her 
life ;  in  her  girdle  she  wore  a  tiny  dagger  always.  To 
Savitz  she  never  explained.  But  long  ago  she  had  resolved 
that  when  he  died,  if  it  was  before  her,  this  dagger  would 
help  her  soon  to  join  him,  the  "light  of  her  soul." 

For  Savitz  it  was  at  first  an  amusement  and  a  source  of 
some  comfort,  for  Dolores  was  sweet  and  faithful,  and  she 
worshiped  him  with  heart  and  soul,  which  at  first  he  liked. 
Later  it  bored  him,  and  he  began  to  tire  of  velvety  black 
eyes,  and  Castilian  love-songs,  and  black  hair  with  red  roses 
in  it.  And  day  by  day  longings  grew  stronger  in  him  for 
the  fair  sweet  face,  and  the  gray  English  eyes,  and  the 
woman  who  could  understand.  A  doll,  a  plaything,  was 
good  for  a  time,  but  for  one's  life  companion  one  needs  a 
woman.  So  that  when  a  letter  came  from  the  London  Min- 
ing and  Concentrating  Company,  Limited,  one  day,  with 
news  of  the  long-expected  "rise,"  Savilz  first  kissed  the 
picture  of  his  English  sweetheart  and  then  thanked  God, 
and  then  began  to  prepare  for  a  hasty  trip  home  to  get  his 
bride — the  directors  permitted  it. 

As  for  Dolores,  understanding  that  her  lord  was  going 
away  to  his  tierra  for  three  years,  but  would  surely  return 
to  her  after  that,  she  could  only  be  brave  and  helpful,  with 
her  own  tiny,  trembling  hands  packing  his  clothes,  and 
forcing  herself  to  smile  now  and  then.  Her  quertdo  must 
not  see  her  triste,  it  would  grieve  him.  She  must  hold  up 
until  he  had  gone  ;  after  that,  she  could  cry  her  soul  out,  he 
would  not  know. 

She  was  to  go  home  to  the  coast,  said  Savitz,  and  live 
there,  where  he  would  come  for  her  afterward.  Tio  Joa- 
quin, no  !  For  the  tio  was  a  drunken  man  and  a  beast,  and 
Dolores  must  not  even  see  him  !  No,  she  must  be  good 
and  brave  and  a  comfort  to  him,  as  she  always  had  been, 
and  go  back  to  the  coast  home.  And  here  was  money — 
it  was  enough  for  her  whole  life-time. 

The  leave-taking  was  over  ;  Savilz  galloped  off  down  the 
trail,  with  the  kisses  of  one  woman  fresh  on  his  face,  to 
marry  and  bring  back  in  her  place  the  woman  from  over 
the  seas. 

Dolores  watched  until  his  form  could  no  longer  be 
seen  ;  then  she  barred  herself  into  the  bedroom,  and 
knelt  there'  for  hours,  alone,  praying  to  the  Virgin.  But 
there  are  times  when  the  Virgin  doesn't  help  !  Dolores 
didn't  know  it,  however.  That  same  afternoon  she  departed 
for  the  coast  home. 

Twice  had  the  snow-tree  bloomed  out  in  spotless  white, 
and  twice  had  the  time  of  the  violets  come  and  gone,  after 
the  departure  of  Dolores.  The  casita  where  the  Indian  girl 
had  once  been  mistress  was  now  covered  with  vines  and 
lovely  English  creepers  that  grew  and  flourished  in  the  sweet 
mountain  air,  when,  one  warm,  perfect,  moonlight  night,  a 
slender  figure,  wrapped  in  rebozo  and  tapalo,  toiled  slowly 
and  wearily  along  the  trail.  A  portero's  house  had  been 
built,  some  lime  before,  at  the  hacienda  wall,  and  to  get  in, 
you  had  first  to  arouse  and  speak  to  the  portero,  who  was  an 
Indian. 

He  knew  the  woman,  Dolores.  And  while  he  vaguely 
answered  her  questions  and  heard  her  sob  out  that  no  mat- 
ter if  "  her  lord"  was  far  over  the  seas,  she  must  at  least 
see  his  house  and  the  place  where  he  used  to  sit  and  his 
hammock  in  which  she  had  often  swung  him,  the  man  was 
wondering  in  what  manner  he  could  break  it  to  her.  Pues, 
it  was  an  ugly  thing  !  And  desperate,  he  begged  her  to 
come  quietly  after  him  and  first  peep  through  the  window. 

Somewhat  disturbed,  though  not  knowing  why,  Dolores 
crept  on  after  the  Indian  until  they  reached  the  long  window 
that  opened  from  the  patio  on  to  the  sitting-room.  With 
heart  beating,  she  gazed  eagerly  in — was  it  possible  that  he 
could  have  returned  ? 

In  his  great  chair  Savitz  lounged,  and,  nestled  up  against 
its  arm,  knelt  a  fair  woman,  with  sweet,  grave  face  and  deep 
eyes.  Her  head  was  against  his  shoulder,  and  together 
they  were  studying  out  some  plan  for  the  mill  workmen — 
the  woman  who  could  understand  f 

Pedro  the  Indian  turned  his  face  away.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  see  or  hear.  A  woman's  heart  can  break  quietly, 
and  often  does.  In  a  moment  Dolores  thanked  her  guide 
and  turned  softly  away.  Pedro  knew  better  than  to  follow 
her — being  also  an  Indian.  He  merely  gazed  after  her, 
with  a  pitying  shake  of  the  head,  as  she  toiled  along  the 
path  to  the  trail  and  then  passed  out  of  sight  on  the  mountain 
side.  Gibert  Cunningham. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1S97. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Cross  Roads. 

Out  from  the  prison  at  twilight, 

With  stealthy,  terrible  swiftness. 
Darted  one  of  the  branded,  life  beating  in  every  vein, 

Freedom  stirring  his  pulses, 

Gladness  and  fear  and  longing 
Surging  through  brain  and  body  with  precious,  unwonted  pain. 

Out  from  the  damp,  dark  cell, 

The  shackles,  the  sorrowful  silence, 
Out  from  the  ring  of  faces  and  the  jarring  of  stern  commands, 

Forth  to  the  scent  of  the  meadows, 

The  glisten  of  garrulous  brooklets, 
And  the  dim,  kindly  evening  he  blessed  with  his  weary  hands. 

On,  like  the  sweep  of  a  scimeter. 

Dashed  he,  cutting  the  darkness, 
Or  as  the  storm  blows  on,  none  knowing  its  way  or  its  will  ; 

Cumbered  with  horrible  fears, 

Leaped  he  the  perilous  ledges, 
Reaching  the  village  that  lay  in  the  valley,  untroubled  and  still. 

Midway  of  his  sickening  haste, 

Sudden  he  faltered  and  swooned, 
Seeing  three  stand  by  a  window,  as  the  breeze  loitering  blew  ; 

A  woman,  sad-featured  and  patient, 

Two  golden  heads  at  her  shoulder, 
Dear  eyes,  he  made  shine  once — dear  childish  hair  that  he  knew  ! 

Not  yet,  for  surely  the  blood-hounds 
Would  track  him  thither  tomorrow  ; 

Not  yet  1  tho'  soon  that  door  should  open,  as  long  ago  ; 
Dashing  the  tear  from  his  cheeks, 
The  bronze,  rough  cheeks  that  it  hallowed, 

He  rushed  on.     Had   they   seen   it,   the  poor,   wan   face  1     Did  they 
know  ? 

Here  meet  the  roads  ;  see  eastways, 

The  long,  clear  track  to  the  forest, 
These  with  chestnuts  shaded,  the  path  to  the  inland  town  ; 

Behind,  a  glimpse  of  the  village, 

Front — four  sharp  cliffs  to  the  ocean  ; 
Quickly,  which  shall  he  choose  ?    Hark,  the  captors  are  hunting  him 
down. 

Shuffle  of  hurrying  feet, 

Breathings  nearer  and  nearer, 
No  choice  for  a  man  who  is  doomed,  unless  straight  to  the  merciful 
sea. 

Up  to  the  toilsome  cliffs  ! 

Better  death  than  new  anguish  I 
A  cry,  a  plunge.  .  .  .  Shine,  stars,  on  the  ripples  that  ring  that  sea. 

Soft  in  the  ominous  shadow  the  branches  stir  by  the  meadow, 
Fair  in  the  lonely  distance  the  dying  household  glow ; 

Deep  in  the  dust  of  the  street, 

Just  where  the  four  roads  meet, 
Two  trembling  forms  where  he  stood  a  moment  so  ; 

And  a  wistful  child's  voice  said, 

Touched  with  great  trouble  and  dread, 
"  Oh,  little  sister  !  which  way  did  father  go?" 

— Louise  Imogen   Guiney. 

Red  Bradbury's  End. 

"  Joe,"  the  old  man  maundered,  as  he  lay  his  length  in  the  bed  ; 

"Joe,  God  bless  you,  my  son,  but  your  dad's  no  better  than  dead, 
Eh,  I'm  a  powerful  sinner,  and  I  thank  the  Lord  for  the  same, 
But,  Joe,  I'm  dying,  I  tell  you  !  Joe,  Joe,  and  I  can't  die  game  !  " 

"  Aye,  old  man,"  said  the  son,  "die  game  or  die  like  a  rat ; 
If  you  please  to  sneak  into  heaven  I  see  110  harm  in  that." 
"  But  the  parson,  Joe,  for  pity!"     The  son  leaned  forth   from  his 
chair, 
And  the  old  man  shrank  and  whimpered  and  shuddered  away  from 
his  stare. 

It  was  night,  and  the  wind  blew  loud,  and  the  rain  swept  over  the 

moor, 
And  once  and  again  a  branch  tap-tapped  like  a  hand  at  the  door  ; 
The   fire   leaped,  flickered,  and   fell,    and    a   candle   guttered    and 

winked, 
And  the  old  man  peered  at  the  light  till  his  eyelids  reddened  and 

blinked. 

"Joe,"  he  quavered  again,  "'twas  cunning,  eh,  my  son? 
We  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  rogues,  and  we  fought  the  law  and 

we  won. 
But  I  tell  you  here  as  I  lie,  I  can  see  those  corpses  stand. 
With  a  tongue  in  every  wound,  all  bloody  at  God's  right  hand. 

"  I  can't  die  yet.!     I  can't !     Oh,  mercy!     I'll  tell !     I'll  tell ! 
Quick,  fetch  me  a  parson.  Joe,  and  save  my  soul  out  of  hell  I  " 
The   old   man   stopped,  for   his  breath  came  short,  and   the   light 

grew  dim  ; 
But  he   shrieked,    "I'm   going  to  God,  and   I  must  get  right  with 

Him  !  " 

"  Dad,"  said  the  son,  "  lie  still ;  die  easy  ;  let  bygones  be. 
Now   your   own   neck's  free  of  the   noose   you  shall   tell   no  tales 

on  me. 
We've  kept  our  counsel  together ;   get  right  with  God  if  you  will ; 
God  tells  no  tales,  but  parsons  may,  and  I  say,  lie  still ! " 

Then  the  whole  pent  rage  and  remorse  of  the  old  man  burst  in  a 

cry, 
And  he  bounded  up  in  the  bed  and  he  flung  up  his  arms  on  high  ; 
His  clenched  fists  beat  in  the  air  ;  then  he  doubled  and  fell  on  the 

bed, 
And  his  eyes  were  a  fear  to  see  ;  they  lived,  but  the  man  was  dead. 

— Arthur  Symons, 


In  Bloomsbury,  England,  the  other  night  a  lady,  being 
awakened  by  a  noise,  opened  the  door,  to  be  confronted  by 
an  utter  stranger.  The  position  was  so  entirely  novel  that 
the  conventions  of  society  were  lost  sight  of.  The  only 
remark  that  occurred  to  her  was  :  "Who  .are  you?"  With 
equal  frankness  he  replied  :  "  I  am  a  burglar  ! "  Then, 
perceiving  that  this  failed  to  put  her  at  her  ease,  he  added, 
"  but  a  very  quiet  one."  The  entrance  of  the  police  put  an 
end  to  what  promised  to  be  a  very  interesting  description  of 
his  character  and  methods  of  procedure. 


The  sanitary  authorities  of  Paris  have  induced  the  prefect 
of  police  to  issue  stringent  instructions  to  barbers,  in- 
forming them  that  all  metal  instruments  must  be  plunged 
directly  after  use  into  boiling  soapy  water.  All  combs  of 
tortoise-shell,  ivory,  or  celluloid  must  be  replaced  as  far  as 
possible  by  metal,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  cleansed  and  dis- 
infected. Scissors,  razors,  clippers,  and  brushes  must  be 
heated  to  one  hundred  degrees  centigrade,  or  placed  in  a 
receptacle  containing  a  prescribed  chemical  solution,  before 
use.  Shaving-brushes  must  be  dipped  in  boiling  water. 
Instead  of  powder-puffs,  blowers"  must  be  used.  Finally, 
hairdressers  must  wash  their  hands  before  passing  to 
another  customer. 

Henry  Labouchere  always  dictates  his  work  to  a  short- 
hand secretary.  Although  he  has  to  a  great  extent  given 
up  the  active  editorial  work  in  connection  with  Truths  he 
makes  a  point  of  passing  on  all  the  proofs  each  week. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  to  improve  the  water  supply  of  the 
quarantine  station  on  Angel  Island,  in  San  Francisco 
harbor. 


January  3,  1! 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    FRENCH    DICKENS. 

Alphonse  Daudet,  the  Creator  of  Tartarin  and  "  Le  Petit  Chose ' 
His  Early  Struggles,  his  Successes,  and  his  Death — 
His  Happy  Family  Relations. 


The  death  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  which  took  place  in  Paris 
on  December  1 6th,  removes  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in 
contemporary  French  literature.  Though  he  had  steadfastly 
refused  the  honor  of  a/au/euii  in  the  Academie  Franchise, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  with  his  country- 
men, and  his  books  have  probably  been  more  widely  read  in 
foreign  lands  than  those  of  any  of  the  academicians.  Zola 
and  Ohnet  may  have  been  more  read  by  English  and  Amer- 
ican readers,  but  at  home  and  abroad  the  best  critics  have 
ranked  him  far  above  these  prolific  story-tellers.  It  was 
Henry  James  who  said  of  him,  some  years  ago  :  "  Daudet 
is  a  passionate  observer — an  observer  not  perhaps  of  the 
deepest  things  in  life,  but  of  the  whole  realm  of  the  imme- 
diate, the  expressive,  the  actual.  This  faculty,  enriched  by 
the  most  abundant  exercise  and  united  with  the  feeling  of 
the  poet  who  sees  all  the  finer  relations  of  things  and  never 
relinquishes  the  attempt  to  charm,  is  what  we  look  for  in  the 
happiest  novelist  of  our  days.  Ah,  the  things  he  sees — the 
various,  fleeting,  lurking,  delicate,  nameless,  human  things  ! 
This  beautiful  vivacity  finds  itself  most  complete  in  '  Les 
Rois  en  Exil,'  a  book  that  could  have  been  produced  only 
in  one  of  these  later  years  of  grace.  Such  a  book  is  in- 
tensely modern,  and  the  author  is  in  every  way  an  essen- 
tially modern  genius.  With  the  light,  warm,  frank  Provencal 
element  in  him,  he  is,  in  his  completeness,  a  product  of  the 
great  French  city.  He  has  the  nervous  tension,  the  intel- 
lectual eagerness,  the  quick  and  exaggerated  sensibility,  the 
complicated,  sophisticated  judgment,  which  the  friction,  the 
contagion,  the  emulation,  the  whole  spectacle,  at  once  excit- 
ing and  depressing,  of  our  civilization  at  its  highest,  pro- 
duces in  susceptible  natures.  There  are  tears  in  his  laughter, 
and  there  is  a  strain  of  laughter  in  his  tears  ;  and  in  both 
there  is  a  note  of  music." 

Daudet  has  always  been  an  intensely  nervous  worker. 
"  My  way  of  working,"  he  said,  in  conversation  not  long 
ago,  "  is  irregularity  itself.  Sometimes  I  work  for  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  At  other  times  I  pass  months  without  touch- 
ing a  pen.  I  write  very  slowly,  and  revise  and  revise.  I 
am  never  satisfied  with  my  work.  My  novels  I  always  write 
myself.  I  never  could  dictate  a  novel.  I  am  a  feverish  and 
a  spasmodic  worker,  but  when  in  the  mood  can  work  very 
hard.  When  the  fit  is  upon  me  I  allow  nothing  to  interrupt 
me,  not  even  leaving  my  writing-table  for  meals.  I  have 
my  food  brought  to  my  desk,  eat  hurriedly,  and  set  to  work 
before  digestion  begins.  Thus  I  anticipate  the  drowsiness 
that  digestion  always  brings  with  it,  and  escape  its  conse- 
quences." But  such  methods  bring  their  penalty.  Never  a 
robust  man,  Daudet  has  been  almost  an  invalid  of  late. 
He  seemed*  to  have  recovered  his  health  to  some  extent  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  but  his  death  was  terribly  sudden. 
"  At  half-past  seven,"  says  the  Paris  Figaro,  "  the  whole 
family  met  at  dinner — Mme.  Daudet,  the  two  sons,  Leon 
and  Lucien,  Mile.  Edmee  Daudet,  and  Mme.  Allard,  Mme. 
Daudet's  mother.  The  gathering  was  a  merry  one,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  chat  and  laughter.  Suddenly  M. 
Daudet  gave  a  cry,  and  his  head  fell  back.  He  had  fallen 
into  a  syncope.  It  was  then  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock. 
Everything  was  done  that  could  be  done.  A  messenger 
was  at  once  sent  for  Dr.  Gilles  de  la  Tourette.  The  family's 
anxiety  was  extreme,  for  M.  Daudet  showed  no  signs  of  re- 
covering consciousness.  He  had  been  carried  to  bed  very 
pale  and  almost  cold,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  his  wife  and 
sons  bent  over  him  and  called  him  by  name.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  suspense  the  doctors  reached  the  house.  Every 
recourse  of  science  was  called  into  requisition,  strong  restor- 
atives were  administered,  and  even  an  application  of  elec- 
tricity was  tried,  but  it  was  too  late.  Alphonse  Daudet  was 
dead." 

Daudet  was  born  at  Nimes,  a  Provencal  city  of  soulh- 
eastern  France,  on  May  13,  1840.  To  a  correspondent,  he 
said,  not  long  ago,  speaking  of  his  early  youth  :  "  I  have 
often  tried  to  collect  the  memories  of  my  childhood  to 
write  them  out  in  Provencal,  the  language  of  my  native 
land  ;  but  my  youth  was  such  a  sad  one  that  these  are  all 
resumed  in  the  title  of  a  book  of  my  souvenirs  de  jeunesse^ 
1  Mi  Poou,'  which  means,  in  Provencal,  *  My  Fears.'  Yes, 
fears  and  tears — that  is  what  my  youth  consisted  of.  I  was 
born  at  Nimes,  where  my  father  was  a  small  tradesman. 
My  youth  at  home  was  a  lamentable  one.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  home  which  is  not  a  sorrowful  one,  a  recol- 
lection of  tears.  The  baker  who  refuses  bread  ;  the  serv- 
ant whose  wages  could  not  be  paid,  and  who  declares  that 
she  will  stay  on  without  wages  and  becomes  familiar  in  con- 
sequence and  says  ' thou '  to  her  master ;  the  mother  al- 
ways in  tears  ;  the  father  always  scolding.  My  country  is 
a  country  of  monuments.  I  played  at  marbles  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  raced  with  my  little 
comrades  in  the  devastated  Roman  arena.  My  name 
seems  to  indicate  that  I  descend  from  the  Moorish  settlers 
of  Provence  ;  for,  as  you  know,  the  Provencal  people  are 
largely  of  Moorish  extraction.  Indeed,  it  is  from  that  cir- 
cumstance that  I  have  drawn  much  of  the  humor  of  my 
books,  such  as  (  Tartarin.'  It  is  funny,  you  know,  to  hear 
of  men  with  bushy  black  hair  and  flaring  eyes,  like  bandits 
and  wild  warriors,  who  are,  the  one,  a  peaceful  baker,  the 
other  the  least  offensive  of  apothecaries.  I  myself  have 
the  Moorish  type,  and  my  name,  Daudet,  according  to  the 
version  which  I  like  best,  is  the  Moorish  for  David.  Half 
my  family  is  called  David.  Others  say  that  Daudet  means 
'  Deodat,'  which  is  a  very  common  name  in  Provence,  and, 
derived  from  Deo  daius,  means  '  Given  by  God.'  I  know 
little  of  my  predecessors,  except  that  in  1720  there  was  a 
Chevalier  Daudet,  who  wrote  poetry  and  had  a  decade  of 
celebrity  in  the  south.  But  my  brother  Ernest,  who  used 
to  be  ambitious,  in  his  book,  'Mon  Frere  et  Moi,'  has  tried 
to  trace  our  genealogy  from  a  noble  family.     Whatever  we 


were  at  one  time,  we  had  come  very  low  down  in  the  world 
when  I  came  into  existence,  and  my  childhood  was  as  mis- 
erable a  one  as  can  be  fancied.  I  have  to  some  extent  re- 
lated its  unhappiness  in  my  book,  *  Le  Petit  Chose.'  " 

Referring  to  his  experience  as  a  school-teacher,  M. 
Daudet  said:  "It  was  on  leaving  the  Lycee,  at  Lyons, 
that  I  entered  upon  what  was  the  worst  year  of  my  life.  It 
was  only  during  that  horrible  period  that  I  ever  thought  of 
suicide.  But  I  had  not  the  courage  to  finish  with  existence. 
It  requires  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  be  a  suicide.  From 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half  to  the  age  of  sixteen  and  a  half  1 
was  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Alais.  The  children  of  the 
school  were  very  cruel  to  me.  They  laughed  at  me  for  my 
short-sightedness.  They  played  impish  tricks  upon  me 
because  I  was  short-sighted.  Yet  I  tried  to  conciliate  them. 
I  remember  that  I  used  to  tell  them  stories,  which  I  made 
up  as  I  went  along.  The  misery  that  I  afterward  suffered 
in  Paris  was  nothing  compared  to  that  year." 

How  Daudet's  active  life  began  when  he  left  his  southern 
home  and  went  to  conquer  fame  and  fortune  in  the  mael- 
strom of  Paris  he  has  told  in  the  first  sketch  in  "Thirty 
Years  of  Paris,"  entitled  "The  Arrival."  It  begins  thus: 
"  What  a  journey  it  was  !  At  the  mere  recollection  of  it, 
after  thirty  years,  I  can  again  feel  the  sensation  of  cramp 
and  again  my  legs  seem  to  be  imprisoned  in  fetters  of  ice. 
For  two  days  I  was  cooped  up  in  a  third  class  carriage,  in 
light  summer  clothing,  in  bitterly  co'd  weather.  I  was  just 
sixteen  ;  I  came  from  far  away,  from  the  furthest  corner  of 
Languedoc,  where  I  had  been  usher  in  a  school.  I  was 
coming  to  Paris,  in  order  to  devote  myself  to  literary  work. 
When  I  had  paid  my  railway  fare,  I  was  left  with  the  exact 
sum  of  forty  sous  in  my  pocket." 

But  he  was  not  utterly  friendless,  for  he  had  in  Paris 
his  elder  brother,  Ernest  Daudet  —  now  also  a  writer  of 
reputation — who  was  private  secretary  to  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  dictating  his  memoirs  and  paid  him  the  munificent 
salary  of  seventy-five  francs  a  month.  On  this  they  lived, 
sharing  a  tiny  garret,  until  Alphonse  Daudet  found  a  pub- 
lisher for  his  first  book,  a  modest  volume  of  poems,  en- 
titled "  Les  Amoureuses."  These  brought  him  some 
recognition,  and  he  was  soon  having  his  feuilletons  pub- 
lished in  the  Figaro.  Then  he  was  given  the  post  of 
private  secretary  to  the  Due  de  Morny,  half-brother  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  his  future  was  assured.  He  held  the  post 
from  1S61  to  1865,  and  it  is  said  against  him  that  he  re- 
turned evil  for  good  by  holding  his  benefactor  up  to 
scorn  in  his  novel,  "The  Nabob,"  under  the  thinly  veiled 
pseudonym  of  the  Due  de  Mora.  Gambetta,  too,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Numa  in  "  Numa  Roumestan," 
while  Provence  has  not  yet  forgiven  him  his  satirical  treat- 
ment of  the  Provencals  in  the  Tartarin  books. 

Apropos  of   this,  and   also  of  the   charge   that    Daudet 
imitated   Dickens,  or  was  at    least   influenced   by  him,    we 
quote  the  following  from  one  of  his  reminiscential  papers  :  "  I 
have  never  followed  any  other   method   [than  copying  from 
nature].     Just  as   painters  carefully  keep  their  albums  full 
of  sketches,   where  the   outlines,   attitudes,  foreshorten ings, 
and  movements  of  the  limbs  are  caught  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  so  have  I  for  the  last  thirty  years  collected  a  quan- 
tity of  memoranda,  in  which  I  have  recorded   my  observa- 
tions, my  passing  thoughts,  sometimes  jotted  down  in  a  few 
short  words  sufficient  to  recall  a  picture,  an  intonation,  which 
later  on  I  have  enlarged   upon  and   brought  into  harmony 
with  the  larger  and  more  finished  work.     In  Paris,  during 
my  travels  in  the  country,  these  note-books  have  been  care- 
lessly  scribbled   in   without  a  thought  for  the  future  work 
which   was   accumulating    there  ;  surnames    are    there,   too, 
which  I  have  been   unable   to   change,  finding  in  their  very 
sound  a  physiognomy,  a  living  image  of  those  who  bore 
them.     On  the  publication  of  some  of  my  books,  there  has 
often  been  an  outcry   and  a  talk  of  a  'key'  to  my  novels  ; 
some  such  thing  has,  indeed,  been  published,  with  a  long  list 
of  celebrated  personages,  without  reflecting  that  in  my  other 
works  many  real  characters  have  also  figured,  unknown,  it  is 
true,  and  lost  among  the  crowd  where  no  one  has  sought  for 
them.     All  the  individuals   in   'Froment'   have  lived  or  are 
still  living.  .  .  .   Delobelle  lived  near  to  me.      In  him  I  have, 
in  order  to  complete  the  type,  summed  up  all  I  know  about 
actors — their    manias,  the   difficulty  they    find  in  resuming 
every-day  life  when  they  leave  the  boards,  and  in  keeping 
their  own  individuality  under  so  many  different  garbs.  .  .  . 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  Delobelle  a  daughter,  and  I 
was   desirous  of  describing   the   child    as    having  inherited 
some  of  the  oddity  of  the  father,  transforming  the  artistic 
irritability  into  the  gentle  sentimentality  of  the  woman  and 
the  invalid.      By  reason  even  of  this  sickliness,  and  in  con- 
trast with  it,  I   bestowed   upon  her  a  trade  devoted  solely  to 
luxurious  accessories.     First,  I   made  her  a  doll-dresser,  in 
order  that  this  humble  and  unfortunate  girl  might  at  least 
satisfy  her  delicate  and  elegant  taste,  and,  in  default  of  her- 
self, clothe  her  dreams  in  shreds  of  silk  and  gold  tinsel.  .  .  . 
In  relating  my  book  out  loud,  as  is  my  custom  while  mentally 
evolving  it,  I  mentioned  one  day  to  Andre'  Gill,  the  sketcher 
of  outlines,  the  little  Delob-lle  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
was    describing    her ;    and    he   warned    me    that   in  one  of 
Dickens's    novels,  till    then   unknown  to  me — '  Our  Mutual 
Friend ' — there   was  exactly  the  same  account  of  an  infirm 
girl,  a  doll-dresser.  ...   I   remember  how  often  I  had  been 
compared  to  Dickens,  even  long  before  a  friend  had,  on  re- 
turning  from  a  journey   in   England,   informed   me  of  the 
sympathy  existing  between   'David  Copperfield'   and   '  Le 
Petit  Chose.'  ...   I  feel  in  my  heart  the  love   that  Dickens 
felt  for  the   unfortunate  and  the   poor,  and   for  childhoods 
spent  in  the  wretchedness  of  large  cities  ;  like  him,  I  began 
life     in     a  heart  -  rending    manner,    obliged    to    gain     my 
daily    bread    before    I  was   sixteen   years  of  age  ;   in  that 
lies,    I     believe,    our   greatest    resemblance.     Nevertheless, 
my  conversation  with  Gill  threw  me  into  a  state  of  despair, 
and,  giving   up  doll-dressing,   I    strove  to   find   some  other 
trade  for  the  little  Delobelle.     Such  things,  however,  are  not 
easily  invented  ;  and  then,   how  should    I    be  able  to  dis- 
cover so  practical  an  imaginary  profession  as  that  of  doll- 
dresser,  showing   all    I   meant   to    portray  :    the    exquisite 


grace  in  the  wretched  existence,  the  smiling  dream  under 
the  dingy  roof,  the  nimble  fingers  embodying  the  winged 
inspirations.  Ah,  how  many  of  those  sombre  houses  did  I 
not  search  through  ;  how  many  cold  stairs,  with  their  rope 
bannisters,  did  I  not  climb  that  year,  while  seeking  for  my 
ideal  home  among  the  numberless  paltry  little  manu- 
factories !  At  last  I  almost  despaired  ;  but  my  obstinacy 
found  its  reward.  One  day,  in  the  Rue  du  Temple,  on  a 
leathern  placard,  in  one  of  those  frames  on  which  for  the 
convenience  of  purchasers  are  written  and  advertised  all 
the  trades  carried  on  in  the  house,  I  read  in  faded  gilt  let- 
ters, which  nevertheless  dazzled  me  :  ' Birds  and  Flies  for 
Bonnets.' " 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  by  what  one  of  his  novels  Alphonse 
Daudet  will  be  best  known.  The  Tartarin  stories  present 
a  realistic  and  very  amusing  picture  of  the  Provencal  ; 
"  Le  Petit  Chose"  and  "Jack"  are  intensely  pathetic 
studies  of  sensitive  childhood  ;  "  Sapho "  is  the  story  of 
Dumas's  "Dame  aux  Camelias "  reversed,  and  is  con- 
sidered an  evil  book  by  Anglo-Saxon  readers,  though  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  author's  young  sons  ;  "Les  Rois  en 
Exil,"  "  Numa  Roumestan,"  and  "  Froment  Jeune  et 
Risler  Aine  "  are  careful  studies  of  modern  temperaments 
and  conditions  ;  the  "  Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin "  and 
"Contes  Choisis"  are  admirable  examples  of  the  short 
story  in  various  lines.  The  list  of  Daudet's  books  is  a 
long  one,  and  that  they  have  had  many  readers  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  of  late  years  his  annual  income 
from  them  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000. 

In  one  respect,  Alphonse  Daudet  was  almost  unique 
among  French  writers — in  having  marrieel  early  the  woman 
he  loved  and  in  having  in  her  always  an  appreciative  and 
helpful  intellectual  companion.  In  dedications  and  else- 
where he  has  paid  her  many  compliments,  one  of  which  we 
reproduce  from  his  "  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Man "  : 
"  The  habit  of  relating  my  books  aloud  is  with  me  a  process 
of  my  work.  To  explain  to  others  my  subject  elucidates  it 
to  myself  ;  I  become  more  deeply  imbued  with  it  ;  I  ex- 
periment upon  my  listeners  what  parts  will  tell,  and  the  con- 
versation brings  me  new  ideas — godsends  which,  thanks  to 
my  excellent  memory,  I  am  able  to  retain.  In  Paris,  in  my 
study,  in  the  country,  in  my  strolls  through  the  green 
meadows,  and  out  boating,  how  many  of  my  comrades  have 
I  not  thus  tired  out,  while  they  little  guessed  their  part  of 
silent  collaboration  !  But  my  wife  has  had  to  bear  the 
greater  part  of  this  repetition  of  outspoken  work,  of  sub- 
jects thought  over  and  over  twenty  times  running.  '  How 
do  you  think  it  would  do  to  make  Sidonie  die?  Shalt  I  let 
Risler  live?  What  must  Delobelle,  or  Frantz,  or  Claire  say 
in  such  and  such  a  circumstance?'  It  went  on  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  at  each  instant  of  the  day,  at  meals,  on  our 
way  to  the  theatre,  on  our  return  home  from  parties,  during 
those  long  cab  journeyings  through  the  silence  and  slumber 
of  Paris.  Ah,  the  poor  wives  of  writers  !  True,  mine  is 
such  an  artist  herseif,  and  has  taken  such  a  part  in  all  I  have 
written.  Not  a  page  she  has  not  looked  over,  touched  up, 
on  which  she  has  not  thrown  a  dash  of  her  fine  azure  and 
gold-dust !  And  withal  so  modest,  so  simple,  so  little  of  a 
blue-stocking  !  I  expressed  all  this  one  day,  and  rendered 
homage  to  all  her  tender  and  indefatigable  aid,  in  a  few 
dedicatory  lines  of  'The  Nabob'  ;  but  my  wife  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  printed,  and  I  left  it  on  only  a  dozen  copies 
given  to  intimate  friends,  now  very  scarce,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  connoisseurs." 

Daudet's  home  life  was  a  happy  one,  and  it  has  been 
deftly  sketched  by  Stuart  Henry  in  "  Hours  with  Famous 
Parisians,"  in  which  Daudet  is  quoted  as  saying  :  "  Is  it 
possible  that,  as  you  say,  foreigners  in  Paris  complain  of  the 
vie  fermee  of  Parisian  households  ?  Why,  the  idea  had 
never  occurred  to  me.  I  do  not  understand  it.  You  see 
how  it  all  is  about  you  here"  (throwing  his  arm  in  a  careless 
gesture) — "how  unpretending  it  is — old  things.  We  live  in 
modest  comfort — friends,  acquaintances,  strangers — all  are 
welcome — every  one  does  as  he  pleases.  Of  course,  at  the 
same  time,  we  lead  a  close  family  life.  I  was  laughing  just 
before  you  came  in,  for  I  heard  my  boy  of  sixteen  ask  his 
mother:  '  Won't  you  go  walking  with  me  this  afternoon  ?  ' 
'  I  can  not — I  must  take  your  little  sister  out — why  don't 
you  go  alone  ? '  '  Oh,  I  do  not  want  to  go  without  you.' 
My  eldest  son  lives  in  another  part  of  town,  but  he 
comes  here  every  day  in  the  year  to  embrace  me,  and 
to  inquire:  'How  are  you  to-day,  father?'  ( Moit  Je 
suis  pour  la  famille' — I  believe  with  my  heart  and 
soul  in  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  fireside.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  the  institution  of  divorce.  Love  of  family 
and  love  of  country — those  are  my  two  great  mottoes.  It 
seems  to  me  ideal  to  choose  one  person  and  to  say  to 
yourself:  'That  is  the  person  whose  eyes  I  am  to  close  for- 
ever, or  who  is  to  close  mine  in  the  last  sleep.'  When  you 
visit  us  at  Champrosay  this  summer,  I  will  show  you  that 
our  family  lite  is  by  no  means/crw.v — walled  up.  With  us, 
every  one  makes  himself  at  home.  We  get  together  at 
breakfast-time — we  stroll  into  the  park — we  shout  to  each 
other — we  wear  our  old  clothes — we  give  a  rendezvous  for 
five-o'clock  tea — we  talk,  laugh,  sing.  My  son  has  a  tennis- 
court  there.  I  go  and  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch  the  game. 
A  photographer  in  the  Avenue  Victor  Hugo  has  photo- 
graphed the  scene.  There  I  am  with  my  cane,  and  with  a 
big  hat  drawn  down  over  my  ears.  I  look  like  a  patriarch 
— they  call  me  the  '  old  man.'  " 


In  one  respect  the  Spanish  peasants  are  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  have  learned  to  make  cocks  hatch 
eggs  and  look  after  the  chickens,  while  the  hen,  being  at 
liberty,  can  and  does  lay  more  eggs  than  she  would  if  ham- 
pered by  her  maternal  duties.  The  trick  is  performed  in 
this  way  :  They  carefully  pluck  the  feathers  off  the  rooster's 
under-side,  and  the  bare  skin  is  then  irritated  with  nettles 
until  inflammation  sets  in.  The  cock  soon  finds  that  the 
pain  caused  by  this  cruel  process  is  mitigated  by  warmth 
and  softness,  and  this  makes  him  willing  and  eager,  although 
for  purely  selfish  reasons,  to  hatch  a  brood  and  let  the  little 
chicks  sit  under  him. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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ROME    FROM    A    PNEUMATIC. 

How  a  Couple  of  Bicycling  Californians  Viewed  the  Eternal  City — 

Jill's  Costume  Astonishes  the  Devout,  and  Jack 

Takes  Snap-Shots. 

The  Californians'  adventures  awheel  in  and  about  Rome 
were  many.  Neither  the  hills  nor  the  cobbles  daunted  them. 
They  narrowly  escaped  arrest  for  riding  in  the  Colosseum — 
"  a  shame  !  "  exclaimed  Jill,  "  positively  the  only  level  ground 
we've  found  in  the  whole  place."  No  spot  was  safe  from 
them  at  unearthly  hours.  The  royal  review  for  the  King  of 
Siam  was  almost  interrupted  to  let  Jill  scurry  across  the 
Piazza  Independenza  under  the  indignant  eyes  of  the  Ber- 
saglieri  racing  along  at  their  quick-step.  The  old  monks 
who  show  the  Catacombs  were  roused  from  slumber  by 
Jack's  furious  knocking  at  the  gate  under  the  eucalyptus-tree 
at  seven.  The  priest  who  showed  the  "  peach-blossom  "  and 
the  "  onion  stone  "  and  all  the  other  marbles  and  the  mosaic 
Pope  with  the  diamond  eyes  at  St.  Paul  beyond  the  Walls, 
confessed  to  an  insatiable  desire  for  just  such  a  bicicletta  as 
was  possessed  by  the  signorina  :  "  How  much  did  it  cost  ? 
Five  hundred  lire  !  What  a  sum  !  And  did  frati  ride 
wheels  in  America?"  Jack  got  his  first  and  most  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  Forum  while  kicking  his  heels  for  an  hour 
waiting  at  the  Municipio,  the  city  hall,  which  overlooks  the 
Foro  Romano,  whither  he  had  betaken  himself  to  get  the 
licenses,  pay  the  city  tax,  and  haul  off  the  massive  number- 
plates  to  be  attached  to  the  forks.  After  this  one  conces- 
sion, our  wheelers  dodged  all  such  bothers  and  always  fled 
away  at  top  speed  when  a  policeman  so  much  as  glanced  at 
them.  "Clips"  seem  almost  unknown,  over  there.  The 
Italians  have  a  droll  way  of  rolling  their  trousers  up  four  or 
five  inches  ;  it  gives  grizzled  old  men  a  most  boyish  air. 
If  any  one  has  the  mad  ambition  to  see  all  of  Rome's  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  churches,  let  me  advise  him  by  all 
means  to  do  it  by  bicycle.  There  is  always  a  satisfactorily 
crippled  beggar  on  the  steps  to  take  your  steed  in  charge. 

At  Siena,  Jack  and  Jill's  arrival  made  a  sensation. 
Knickers  and  long  laced  boots  had  apparently  never  been 
seen  before.  A  universal  cry  of  "  Gambe  ! "  went  up,  till  they 
began  to  wonder  if  their  legs  were  so  extraordinary.  The 
prosaic  little  seamstress,  with  threads  sticking  to  her  neat 
black  bodice,  who  shows  St.  Catharine's  House,  was  much 
more  interested  in  the  cut  of  Jill's  divided  skirt  than  in  ex- 
hibiting the  brocade  bag  that  the  Santa's  head  was  carried 
in— not  blood-stained,  Jill  observed — or  the  three  bricks 
(under  a  heavy  grating)  that  the  Santa  slept  on.  She  did, 
however,  volunteer  the  information  that  Catarina  died  sensa 
malattia-y  without  disease,  sjinita,  finished  !  While  Jill 
poked  around  for  panforte — out  of  season,  as  it  proved,  and 
for  souvenir  spoons — which  the  Sienese  had  never  heard  of 
— Jill  thought  all  the  better  of  them  for  it — Jack  took  a  turn 
round  the  hollowed-out  Piazza  del  Campo  where  the  famous 
"Palio"  horse-races  take  place.  "I  wouldn't  mind  tackling 
an  extinct  crater  after  that  bowl !  "  he  said  afterward. 

The  Roman  bicyclists  had  highly  recommended  the  road 
from  Siena  to  Florence.  "  Any  hills  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,  nothing 
bad — through  Poggibonsi  over  a  crest  of  the  Apennines  by 
Tavernelle."  It  sounded  tempting,  so  five  o'clock  the  next 
morning  saw  Jill  showering  insect-powder  on  the  brick  floor 
as  she  sprang  out  of  bed  in  her  modest  room  at  the  "Three 
Moors."  Italian  fleas  !  California  isn't  in  it.  The  rung-for 
caffe-latte  was  quickly  dispatched,  as  the  milk  gave  out  and 
more  was  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  The  whole  gita 
was  almost  blocked  by  the  refusal  of  the  ignoramus  at  the 
station  to  send  the  Californians'  "  telescope  "  to  Florence. 
"  Impossible  to  dispatch  unlocked  effects  !"  Jack  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  In  a  trice  he  had  tied  up  the  offending 
basket  and  sealed  the  ends  of  the  string  in  an  ounce  of  red 
wax.  Here  let  it  be  said  that  from  that  moment  the  tele- 
scope got  the  go-by.  As  for  the  Incubus,  it  had  long  since 
started  on  its  majestic  progress — empty — by  "little  quick- 
ness" to  Vienna  ;  for  we  soon  learned  that  bicycles  are  car- 
ried uncrated — sciolte — by  railways  all  over  the  continent  far 
cheaper  than  in  trunks. 

A  glorious  ride  to  Poggibonsi  1  Jill's  recollection  of  those 
twenty  miles  of  Tuscany  is  a  symphony  where  the  leading 
themes  were  cuckoos,  wild  strawberries,  purple  anemones, 
amused  cavalrymen,  Pinturicchio  cypresses  guarding  ro- 
mantic villas,  lonely  old  stone  -  breakers  who  invariably 
proved  deaf.  On  the  monumental  bed  of  the  state 
chamber  in  the  Albergo  della  Speranza  at  Poggibonsi,  Jill 
took  a  noonday  nap,  while  Jack  took  snap-shots  at  the 
scenes  in  the  piazza  outside — a  bent  old  woman  tossing 
with  a  sickle  the  fresh  cut  hay  on  the  hot  cobble-stones  ; 
small  boys  holding  their  hands  over  the  spout  of  the  fount- 
ain till  the  water  burst  out  in  a  delightful  geyser  ;  a  pretty 
brune,  in  a  red  bodice  with  a  Titianesque  nuque>  hanging 
out  skeins  of  freshly  dyed  silk  to  dry.  Over  the  broth, 
with  chicken  livers  and  pasta  fitia  served  in  the  inn  sala, 
Jill  addressed  the  two  other  guests — rough  but  good-natured 
Chianti  merchants  in  shirt-sleeves.  "  What  !  You  think  to 
go  a  bici  by  Tavernelle  !  0?-rendissimo  !  You  will  have 
that  much  tongue  out,  tanto  di  lingua  I  "  measuring  from 
his  finger-tips  to  his  elbow  with  an  eloquent  guesture  ; 
"even  in  a  carriage  you  must  push  the  horse.  It  is  un- 
heard  of  1      Your   Roman   advisers   were   mad  !  "       "  But 

what   are  we   to    do  ?     Here   we   are   at    Poggibonsi " 

"Ah  !  go  by  Empoli — along  the  river,  charming  !  Si  va 
fumando  la  pipa."  So  along  the  pretty  Elsa  they  went. 
At  Empoli  they  realized  they  had  returned  to  the  haunts  of 
globe-trotters  ;  when  passing  the  station  they  recognized  a 
fellow-countryman  in  a  keen,  gray-clad  young  man  in  tan 
shoes,  ordering  lampone  (raspberry  shrub)  iced,  and  gulp- 
ing it  at  a  draught  ;  an  Italian  would  have  spent  at  least  a 
half-hoi  r  over  it. 

Our  best  riding  in  Italy  was  through  the  Veneto — the 
Italian  Holland — green  flatnesses,  excellent  raised  roads, 
cant^f  and  the  broad  Po.  How  shall  I  ever  forget  the 
rides  ^it  dusk  into  Ferraxa  -md  Padua,  up  the  linden  stales  in 
full  binom,  the  air   fairly  intoxicating   with   the   perfume? 


Why  do  not  we  in  California  plant  more  of  these  exquisite 
trees  in  great  avenues  from  our  stations  to  our  hotels,  making 
the  first  irripression  as  enchanting  as  ours  in  the  Venetian 
towns  in  June?  There  ! — I  have  betrayed  that  we  did  some- 
times go  to  the  station  !  But  there  was  our  luggage  to  be 
attended  to,  you  know. 

At  Ferrara,  before  the  stern  old  brick  Castello,  the  past 
and  present  confront  each  other  squarely :  a  time-eaten, 
stern  statue  of  Dante  points  a  condemnatory  forefinger  at 
the  poster  of  the  girl  in  scarlet  culotte  cloche  riding  Prinetti 
Stucchi's  new  '97  model  in  the  Stabilimento  di  Biciclette. 
As  Jill  took  her  last  look  for  the  night  at  the  green,  scummy 
moat,  wondering  how  much  malaria  was  afloat,  a  boy's 
strong  clear  voice  rose  from  a  near  caffe,  singing  "  Al 
Veglione,"  the  song  with  the  merry  chorus,  "  Allor'  Papa," 
that  is  heard  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula. 
Dante  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  that  either. 

We  hated  to  leave  the  lindens  and  the  pretty  girls  of 
Ferrara  behind  us — such  lovely  eyes  and  smooth,  oval 
faces  !  It  was  Corpus  Domini,  and  I  slill  have  on  my  con- 
science the  distraction  we  caused  the  devout.  Stopping  at 
the  open  door  of  a  church,  on  the  way  to  Rovigo,  to  hear 
a  really  good  organ  waltzing  the  people  out,  many  a  sign  of 
the  cross  was  left  unfinished  in  the  air  as  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful  fell  upon  the  forestieri  on  the  threshold.  At 
Rovigo  the  joggling  papier-mache'  figures  of  San  Rocco  and 
San  Antonio  almost  came  to  grief  from  the  fascination  we 
exerted  on  the  sweating  old  peasants  who  bore  the  four 
poles  supporting  them.  The  little  white-veiled  girls  could 
hardly  be  shoved  on,  and  a  boy  desisted  from  the  absorbing 
occupation  of  catching  on  his  palm  the  wax  that  dripped 
from  the  monster  candles.  Jill  asserts  that  even  the  bishop 
turned  the  tail  of  an  eye  in  her  direction.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Caff  e  Garibaldi  was  soon  blocked 
to  the  door  while  Jill  consumed  the  best  drink  of  her  life — 
and  it  was  only  ribes,  raspberry  syrup  with  si/on  and  ice  ! 
As  she  rose  to  adjust  her  white  veil  before  the  tarnished 
glass,  an  awe-inspiring  dead  silence  fell  on  the  eating  and 
drinking  crowd,  only  broken  by  her  calling  for  la  nota. 

December  18,  1897.  Jill. 

When  Darwin  asked  a  gaucho  of  the  pampas  why  he  did 
not  work,  the  reply  was  :  "  I  can  not,  I  am  too  poor  ! " 
The  great  naturalist  was  astonished,  but  according  to  a 
recent  article  by  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  the  reply  of 
the  gaucho  was  a  perfectly  natural  one.  Mr.  Graham  says  : 
"  The  man  had  no  horses.  A  gaucho  never  worked  except 
on  horseback.  On  horseback,  no  matter  if  seventy  years  of 
age,  he  always  appeared  young.  On  foot  he  waddled  like 
an  alligator.  Whether  herding  sheep  or  cattle,  marching, 
hunting,  drawing  water  from  a  well,  the  gaucho  was  always 
on  horseback.  He  even  drew  a  net  on  horseback,  or 
churned  butter  by  galloping  about  with  a  hide-bag  of  milk 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  lasso.  He  lived  on  horseback,  climb- 
ing when  a  child  on  to  the  back  of  an  old  horse,  putting  his 
little  bare  toes  on  the  animal's  knee  and  scrambling  like  a 
monkey  to  his  seat.  On  the  march  he  slept  on  horseback, 
never  falling  off.  In  death,  too,  he  was  often  on  horse- 
back. Not  seldom  has  a  horse  been  found  straying 
about  with  his  rider,  the  hand  that  guided  dead,  but  the 
sinewy  legs  maintaining  the  wild  horseman  seated  in  the 
saddle  as  in  life.  The  beggars,  what  few  of  them  existed, 
begged  on  horseback,  extending  a  silent  hand  as  you  passed 
by  them.  In  an  alarm  at  night  every  one  ran  to  his  horse, 
and  mounting,  was  ready  for  what  might  betide.  A  paternal 
government  sentenced  murderers,  horse-thieves,  and  other 
miscreants,  not  to  death,  but  to  serve  so  many  years  with 
infantry.  Miserable  enough  that  infantry  sometimes  was, 
and  those  who  served  in  it  were  comparable  as  to  fortune 
with  the  Christian  captives  who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  rowed 
in  Turkish  galleys." 


The  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  at  Maidstone  and  in 
other  places  in  England  has  raised  the  question  of  preven- 
tion with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  drinking-water.  The 
only  filters  which  can  be  trusted  to  remove  disease  germs 
(writes  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  to  the  Illustrated  London  News) 
are  those  in  which  the  water  is  filtered,  under  pressure, 
through  porcelain  or  through  some  material  capable  of 
arresting  microbes.  These  filters  produce  sterilized  water, 
such  as  is  used  in  laboratories  when  the  need  for  an  abso- 
lutely pure  water  is,  of  course,  paramount.  The  ordinary 
householder  who  has  to  depend  on  well-water  for  a  supply, 
for  instance,  should  boil  the  water  before  use.  This  simple 
expedient  is  destructive  of  germ  life,  and  the  advice  applies 
with  equal  force  to  milk.  Many  filters  in  use  are  incapable 
of  removing  microbes  from  water,  and  the  carelessness  with 
which  filters  are  treated  renders  them  an  additional  source 
of  danger.  Water  passed  through  a  dirty  filter  is  worse 
than  water  which  has  not  been  filtered  at  all.  Especially 
should  people  be  on  their  guard  in  the  use  of  charcoal  filters. 
In  addition  to  being  ineffective  for  the  purpose  of  water- 
purification,  charcoal  filters  are  singularly  liable  to  become 
quickly  unclean.  The  charcoal  absorbs  deleterious  matters 
with  singular  ease  and  rapidity,  and  demands  frequent  re- 
newal, which  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  seldom  gets.  Boil- 
ing the  water  and  milk  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  process 
to  householders  than  filtration. 


A  bride  of  a  year  was  recently  heard  to  say  that  ten  of 
her  acquaintances  were  to  be  married  before  Christmas,  and 
that  as  the  parents  of  all  of  them  had  sent  her  expensive 
wedding-gifts,  she  and  her  husband  were  in  much  perturba- 
tion about  the  customary  return.  There  is  food  for  reflec- 
tion in  her  comment  that,  as  they  lived  in  a  small  rented 
house  and  kept  but  one  servant,  their  valuable  silver  was 
still  stored  in  the  vault  where  it  had  been  placed  at  their 
marriage  ;  that  although  the  gifts  represented  over  three 
thousand  dollars,  the  young  husband  had  to  struggle  for 
their  livelihood  ;  and  that  the  most  modest  presents  they 
could  select  for  their  ten  friends  would  take  his  whole 
month's  salary. 


WHISTLER'S    "VALENTINE." 

The  Eccentric  American  Painter  Wins  his  Suit  against  Sir  William 

Eden— Other  Examples  of  his  Success  in  "  The  Gentle 

Art  of  Making  Enemies." 

James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler,  the  eccentric  American 
artist  who  has  made  his  home  in  Paris  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  has  come  off  victorious  in  the  suit  brought 
against  him  by  Sir  William  Eden  ;  that  is,  he  considers  it  a 
victory  to  retain  the  picture  he  painted  of  Sir  William's  wife, 
though  he  has  to  pay  back  the  baronet's  "  valentine  "  of  one 
hundred  guineas  and  is  moreover  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  francs  damages.  Sir  William,  it  seems,  is  an  En- 
glish "milord"  who  has  a  beautiful  wife,  a  penchant  for 
hunting  big  game,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  product 
of  his  gracious  sovereign's  mint.  He  wanted  a  portrait  of 
his  wife  painted  by  Whistler,  and  got  George  Moore,  the  En- 
glish writer,  who  is  a  friend  of  Whistler,  to  intercede  so  that 
he  might  get  it  at  a  reduced  price.  Whistler  would  have 
charged  five  hundred  guineas,  he  declares,  but  in  view  of 
Mr.  Moore's  request,  he  said  he  would  paint  it  for  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  The  portrait  was 
painted,  and  Sir  William,  delighted  and  remembering  an  en- 
gagement to  shoot  tigers  in  Africa,  pressed  a  mysterious 
envelope  into  the  painter's  hand  and  murmured,  the  day  be- 
ing February  14,  1895,  "As  a  valentine."  Whistler  opened 
the  envelope  later,  and  was  chagrined  to  find  it  contained  the 
minimum  sum  named — one  hundred  guineas.  He  accepted 
the  sum  as  a  valentine  and  refused  to  deliver  the  picture. 
Sir  William  deferred  his  hunting-trip  and  sued  for  the  pict- 
ure and  damages.  The  painter  lost  the  suit,  but  refused  to 
deliver  the  picture  ;  and  the  justice  of  his  position  has  been 
shown  in  this  trial,  for  Mr.  Whistler's  advocate,  Maitre 
Beurdelay,  proved  that  Sir  William  tried  to  sell  it  to  Goupil, 
not  as  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  but  as  a  portrait  by  Whistler. 
The  artist  has  had  to  return  the  "  valentine,"  with  interest 
to  date,  and  damages,  but  he  retains  the  picture  and  has 
had  more  than  one  thousand  francs'  worth  of  fun  out  of  the 
sporting  baronet. 

Mr.  Whistler,  it  is  generally  known,  is  an  American  by 
birth  ;  some  further  particulars  of  his  family  that  are,  I 
fancy,  little  known,  have  been  furnished  me.  His  grand- 
father was  an  Irish  lad  who  eloped  to  America  with  a  testy 
baronet's  daughter  and  soon  fought  his  way  to  the  position 
his  birth  and  breeding  deserved.  His  son,  the  artist's 
father,  was  educated  at  West  Point  and  performed  notable 
services  in  surveying  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  country, 
and  in  his  later  years,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  he  laid  out  the  railway  line  that  connects  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Over  his  grave  in  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
at  Stonington,  is  a  handsomely  inscribed  monument  erected 
in  his  memory  by  the  Society  of  American  Engineers.  This 
Major  George  Washington  Whistler  was  twice  married,  and 
the  artist  is  the  child  of  his  second  wife. 

Young  Whistler  was  born  in  Lowell  in  1834,  and  was 
educated,  like  his  elder  half-brother,  his  father,  his  uncle, 
and  his  grandfather,  at  West  Point,  but  he  came  to  Paris  to 
live  early  in  the  fifties.  It  was  in  the  Latin  quarter  that  the 
late  George  du  Maurier  met  him,  and  there  is  some  record 
of  his  early  Bohemian  days  in  "  Trilby  " — a  record  that 
aroused  Whistler's  ire  when  the  story  was  published,  and 
led  to  some  small  exercise  of  his  skill  in  what  he  calls  "  the 
gentle  art  of  making  enemies."  Before  he  was  thirty — in 
1863,  to  be  precise — he  crossed  over  to  London,  and  there 
he  has  made  his  home  until  he  shook  the  dust  of  England 
from  his  feet  early  in  1895  and  resumed  his  residence  in 
Paris.  He  is  well  liked  here.  His  art  is  appreciated,  his 
masterly  portrait  of  his  mother  hanging  in  the  Luxembourg 
gallery,  and  his  personality  is  a  delight  in  this  city  where 
pose  counts  for  so  much.  Mr.  Whistler  likes  us,  too,  appar- 
ently, but  permanence  is  not  a  characteristic  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  just  how  long  he  will  remain  here  I  should  not 
like  to  predict. 

There  is  probably  no  man  living  who  better  deserves  to 
be  loved  for  the  enemies  he  has  made  than  Mr.  Whistler — 
not  for  the  defects  of  his  opponents,  but  for  the  entire  success 
that  attends  his  efforts  to  promote  the  hilarity  of  nations  by 
his  quarrels.  He  has  embodied  their  history  in  a  vastly 
entertaining  book  entitled  "  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies,"  of  which  a  goodly  part  is  devoted  to  his  famous 
quarrel  with  Ruskin.  It  began  with  a  slashing  criticism  in 
"  Fors  Clavigera,"  published  in  1877,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  said,  speaking  of  Whistler's  pictures  :  "  I  have 
seen  and  heard  much  of  cockney  impudence  before  now  ; 
but  never  expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two  hundred 
guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  face."  As  a 
result  of  the  suit,  for  an  extended  and  amusing  account  of 
which  I  commend  you  to  "  The  Gentle  Art,"  Mr.  Whistler 
was  afforded  one  farthing  damages.  In  the  same  book,  too, 
is  the  record  of  Mr.  Whistler's  retort  to  Mr.  Hamerton,  who 
had  objected  to  his  "  Symphony  in  White"  that  it  was  not  a 
symphony  in  white  because  there  was  yellow  in  the  girl's 
hair  and  flesh  tints  in  her  cheeks.  "Bon  Dieu  !  Did  this 
wise  person  expect  white  hair  and  a  chalked  face  ?  And 
does  he  then,  in  his  astounding  consequence,  believe  that  a 
symphony  in  F  contains  no  other  note,  but  shall  be  a  con- 
tinued repetition  of  F,  F,  F,  ?" 

There  are  innumerable  stories  told,  too,  to  prove  Mr. 
Whistler's  wit  does  not  flow  only  from  his  pen,  but  slips  as 
readily  off  his  tongue.  To  an  aggrieved  painter  who 
alleged  himself  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  of  silence  and 
asked  Whistler's  advice,  he  replied,  "  Join  it."  Of  a  differ- 
ent quality  was  his  rejoinder  to  a  flattering  admirer,  who  de- 
clared that  there  were  only  two  really  great  painters,  Whistler 
and  Velasquez.  "Why  drag  in  Velasquez?"  he  inquired, 
languidly.  And  very  cutting  was  his  remark  to  the  author 
of  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan."  Whistler  had  just  said 
some  brilliant  thing,  and  Wilde  exclaimed,  admiringly  : 
"  By  Jove,  Whistler,  I  wish  I  had  said  that."  "  Never 
mind,  Oscar,"  was  the  consoling  reply,  "  you  will." 
Paris,  December  13,  1897.         American  Student. 
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THE    PROPRIETIES    IN    GOTHAM. 

Geraldine    Bonner    Discusses    Dining    in    Restaurants— A    Paradise 

for  Chaperones— The  Boldini  Portraits  of  Princess 

Poniatowski  and  Others. 

New  York,  unlike  San  Francisco,  is  not  a  city  of  res- 
taurants. It  is  not  a  city  of  restaurant-life.  People  live  in 
their  own  houses,  boarding-houses,  and  hotels  or  apartments, 
where  they  have  their  own  servants  or  get  their  meals  at  the 
cafe  on  the  ground  floor.  There  are  a  few  great  restaurants 
like  Delmonico's,  a  few  fine  hotel-restaurants  like  the  Astoria, 
the  Holland  House,  and  the  Savoy  dining-rooms,  a  few  well- 
known  foreign  cafes  like  Martin's  and  Martinelli's,  a  few 
ladies'  lunch-rooms  like  Malliard's  and  Purssell's — and  out- 
side these  and  their  like  only  the  great  mass  of  places  that 
the  Bohemians  and  other  boulcvardiers  know  and  patronize. 

It  may  be  that  the  scarcity  of  swell  dining-places  is  due  to 
the  strong  prejudice  against  the  restaurant  and  its  frequent- 
ers that  seems  to  exist  in  the  fashionable  world  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  the  well-intentioned.  New  York  women  are 
brought  up  with  a  righteous  horror  of  going  where  they 
may  rub  elbows  with  the  half-worlds  and  quarter-worlds 
whose  existence  they  coldly  ignore.  As  undesirable  people 
can  not  be  kept  out  of  good  restaurants,  the  desirable  people, 
when  they  happen  to  be  young  and  of  the  female  sex,  visit 
the  realms  where  a  good  dinner  is  served  at  a  good  price 
only  when  surrounded  by  a  hollow  square  of  relations. 

The  restaurateurs ;  on  their  side,  are  particularly  anxious 
to  retain  the  patronage  of  the  respectable  fashionables,  who 
have  money  to  spend,  and  spend  it  very  freely  at  the  places 
where  they  know  they  may  take  their  families  and  meet  no 
one  less  dignified  than  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
the  wife  of  Caesar.  It  was  the  withdrawal  of  this  class  that 
ruined  the  Brunswick,  which  now  presents  canvased  windows 
and  dismantled  walls  to  the  inspection  of  its  old  rival  across 
the  street. 

In  order  to  keep  their  dining-rooms  unspotted  from  the 
world,  several  rules  have  been  made  by  the  high-class 
caterers,  an  ignorance  of  which  may  cause  the  tourist  much 
embarrassment.  At  Delmonico's,  no  woman  or  women 
without  an  escort  can  occupy  a  table  after  six  in  the  evening. 
Either  the  head-waiter  will  politely  tell  them  that  every  table 
is  engaged  or,  if  they  elude  his  vigilance  and  seat  them- 
selves, he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  painful  duty  of 
asking  them  to  withdraw.  The  effect  of  this  severe  man- 
date upon  a  pair  of  quiet  and  respectable  travelers  or  sub- 
urbans who  have  dropped  in  for  an  early  dinner  or  a  late 
cup  of  tea  may  be  imagined. 

A  more  trying  but  efficacious  method  of  getting  rid  of 
objectionable  customers  is  practiced  with  success  in  most  of 
the  big  public  restaurants.  This  plan  is  not  to  wait  upon 
the  undesired  guest.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  seeing 
this  delicate  mode  of  ejection  used  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
English  dancers  who  came  here  with  the  British  farce- 
comedy  companies  Mr.  Frohman  is  so  fond  of  importing. 
The  girl  was  pretty  and  talented  and  had  danced  herself 
into  the  public's  esteem.  It  was  lunch-time  and  the  dining- 
saloon  was  full,  but  she  found  a  table  and  seated  herself. 
An  obsequious  gar  con  took  her  order,  departed,  but  did  not 
come  back.  She  hailed  another  ;  he,  too,  took  her  order 
and  departed,  and  he,  too,  tarried  over  long.  She  hailed  a 
third,  expostulated  with  him,  upbraided  and  berated  him, 
and,  after  many  apologies,  he  went  his  way  with  the  order 
in  his  hand.  When  a  half-hour  had  elapsed  and  she  had 
given  her  order  to  some  four  or  five  men,  she  called  the 
head-waiter.  They  had  a  colloquy,  during  which  he  was 
seen  to  be  profusely  humble  and  apologetic.  She  was 
angry,  but  ,he  seemed  to  placate  her  wrath,  and  once  more 
the  order  was  made  out.  But  it  went  after  the  manner  of 
its  predecessors,  and,  like  the  man  in  that  highly  vulgar 
and  unregenerate  song,  the  "  steaklet  that  she  looked  for 
never  came."  Then  she  realized  that  they  refused,  politely 
and  quietly,  to  serve  her,  and  she  rose  and  went  away. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  it  is  not  considered 
in  the  best  taste  for  young  women,  pairs  or  several  together, 
to  lunch  at  the  large  restaurants  without  elder  women  or  a 
protecting  man  or  two,  who  ought,  if  the  conventionalities 
are  to  be  preserved  in  perfection,  to  be  a  relative.  Young 
women,  lunching  alone  or  in  couples  or  in  parties,  are  sup- 
posed to  go  to  the  hotel  dining-rooms,  where  the  presence  of 
the  innumerable  old  ladies  scattered  through  the  building  is 
supposed  to  brood  over  the  dining-room  like  a  composite 
essence  of  propriety.  The  ladies'  lunch-rooms  are  also  per- 
missible. There  ought  to  be  some  compensating  charm, 
for  they  are  the  most  painfully  unappetizing  places.  Prob- 
ably the  thought  that  Mrs.  Grundy  is  being  placated  makes 
up  for  the  discomfort  of  eating  at  a  counter  with  half  a  dozen 
women  snatching  things  over  your  shoulders. 

When  it  comes  to  a  woman  and  a  man  lunching  or  dining 
together,  then,  indeed,  do  you  realize  what  annoying  things 
the  conventionalities  may  become.  For  the  places  you  can 
go  with  a  peaceful  sense  of  being  quite  correct  are  such  that 
you  would  only  like  to  lure  your  worst  enemy  to  those  dismal 
table  d'hote  meals — one  dollar,  with  wine  included.  Whereas 
in  those  delightful  restaurants  where  the  menu  is  irreproach-  ] 
able  and  the  company  well-dressed  and  good-looking  and 
interesting,  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  not  the  correct 
thing  for  a  woman  and  a  man  to  go  unless  severely  chap- 
eroned. Naturally  it  is  lots  of  fun  for  the  chaperon.  And 
I  believe  it  is  this  body  of  well-preserved  and  lively  matrons 
who  give  the  institution  of  chaperonage  so  much  importance. 
If  it  were  to  fall  into  desuetude,  think  of  all  the  good  dinners 
and  suppers  and  theatres  and  coaching- parties  they  would 
miss  !  So  you  hear  spinsters  of  on  to  forty  talking  solemnly 
about  not  being  able  to  go  here  with  Jack  or  there  with 
Dick  because  they  could  not  get  a  chaperon.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  phases  of  New  York  civilization. 

There  is  at  Goupils  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Jean 
Boldini,  who  at  intervals  makes  pilgrimages  to  the  barbarian 
natives  of  New  York  and  paints  millionaire's  portraits.  At 
one  time   Boldini   was  given  over  to  the  portraying  of  little 


frivolous,  eighteenth-century  ladies  in  powdered  curls,  and 
hoops,  and  flowered  brocades,  and  preposterously  high  heels. 
He  had  a  great  vogue,  and  his  little  ladies,  stepping  daintily 
out  of  sedan-chairs,  or  walking  in  the  artificial  alleys  of 
stiff  Italian  gardens,  or  going  to  mass  in  wet  weather  with 
the  tiny,  high-heeled  feet  and  silk-stockinged  ankles  greatly 
in  evidence,  were  in  nearly  every  large  gallery  in  New  York. 

There  is  something  of  the  same  artificial,  frivolous  touch 
in  the  portraits.  Some  of  them  have  a  queer,  half-demoniac, 
half-unreal  air  that  reminds  one  of  the  people  in  Che'ret's 
posters.  The  best  portrait  in  the  gallery  is  a  large  one  of 
Whistler,  sitting  sideways  on  a  chair,  holding  a  silk  hat. 
Even  in  this  Boldini  has  got  in  some  of  his  favorite  air  of  a 
sort  of  withered  and  world-weary  diablerie.  Whistler  has 
the  appearance  of  a  carefully  preserved  and  battered  old  boule- 
vardier  who  is  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  but  on  the  whole  has 
found  life  very  well  worth  while.  The  portrait  is  more  alive, 
more  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  than  any  of  the  others,  which 
are  all  likenesses  of  handsome  women.  The  best  of  these 
is  the  one  of  the  Princess  Poniatowski,  in  a  pink  brocade 
evening-dress,  with  the  head  in  profile.  There  is  something 
in  this  picture  of  the  richness  of  the  Californian  type,  and 
nothing  in  it  of  the  old-world,  ennuied  air  that  marks  the 
others.  It  suggests  vigor,  freshness,  all  that  the  West 
breathes  of  youth  and  life  and  alert,  unworn  vivacity.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  the  expression  of  the  face,  which,  with 
wide-open  eyes  and  lips  half-smiling,  is  full  of  bright,  sus- 
pended inquiry. 

One  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Boldini's  art  is  to  give  to 
all  women  extraordinary  slenderness  and  length  of  line. 
Such  long,  slim  figures  were  never  seen  anywhere  out  of  a 
fashion-book.  Some  titled  Frenchwoman,  whose  name  is 
withheld,  is  depicted  in  a  black,  low-necked  evening-dress, 
also  sitting  sideways  on  a  chair  and  looking  at  the  spectator 
in  a  direct  and  pondering  way,  with  a  little  smile  lurking 
somewhere  in  her  eyes  that  has  an  odd,  sinister  suggestion. 
This  lady  is,  as  to  figure,  the  slimmest  creature  in  the 
world  ;  her  dress  discloses  a  large,  boneless  expanse  of 
luminously  white  neck,  and  her  long,  thin  arms  taper  down 
to  delicate  hands  which  have  fingers  that  come  to  points. 
Boldini  is  very  fond  of  pretty  hands  and  feet.  From  the 
edge  of  her  black  skirt  a  narrow  black  slipper  peeps,  the 
very  acme  of  elegance  in  its  fine,  well-fitting  slenderness. 
Her  face  is  not  pretty  at  all,  according  to  the  ordinary 
standards  of  color  and  form,  but  she  looks  very  bewitching, 
and  has  a  sort  of  weird,  elfin  beauty  of  her  own. 

Her  long,  aristocratic  hands  are  rivaled  by  those  of  Mile. 
Concha  on  the  opposite  wall.  I  have  not  an  idea  who  Mile. 
Concha  is  ;  the  name  is  Spanish,  but  the  picture  is  that  of 
an  extremely  Frenchy-looking  young  woman  in  a  skimpy, 
silk  evening  cloak.  The  cloak  is  clasped  round  the  neck, 
but  Mile.  Concha  holds  it  back  with  one  gray-gloved  hand 
and  pushes  open  a  door  or  curtain  beside  her  with  the  other. 
The  pose  is  very  natural  and  pretty,  and  the  hands,  even  in 
their  gray  gloves,  are  supple,  delicate,  and  have  fingers  that 
taper  to  almost  Chinese  fineness  of  point.  The  face  is  one 
of  those  charming  French  faces,  full  of  daintiness  and  en- 
chantment, that  are  so  attractive  no  one  has  even  thought 
to  ask  whether  they  are  pretty.  Analyzed,  it  has  a  rounded 
brow,  a  pair  of  narrow,  inscrutable  eyes,  a  pinched  nose,  and 
a  mouth  that  is  small  and  pursed  up,  smiling  slightly  with  a 
tight,  affected  sweetness. 

Among  these  types  of  beauty  there  is  one  picture  of  a 
New  York  woman — a  small  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ladenburg, 
one  of  the  beautiful  widows  of  fashionable  society.  The 
ideal  of  beauty  in  different  countries  and  sections  of  coun- 
tries would  be  an  interesting  subject  to  study.  What  a  book 
could  be  made  of  portraits  of  the  different  types  of  fair 
women  from  all  over  the  world  !  In  the  West,  beauty  is  a 
question  of  color  ;  in  the  East  it  is  a  question  of  dress  and 
refinement.  Many  of  the  noted  belles  of  New  Y'ork  are 
women  who  know  only  how  to  dress — that  is,  how  to  set 
themselves  off  by  dress.  Others  are  women  whose  features 
and  expressions  are  marked  by  high  breeding  and  race. 

The  small  portrait  of  the  most  lovely  widow  in  New  York 
is  that  of  a  thin,  pale  woman,  with  dark  hair  drawn  back 
with  rigid  plainness,  a  fairly  good  set  of  features,  and  an  air 
of  refinement  and  quiet  elegance.  She  wears  a  black 
dress,  cut  low  and  showing  dazzling  white  arms  and  hands 
of  exceeding  tenuity,  and  no  jewels  on  neck,  arms,  or  hair. 
The  picture,  artistically  speaking,  is  the  least  meritorious  in 
the  collection.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  out  of  draw- 
ing, and  the  head  is  too  large  for  good  proportion  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  subject's  air  of  distinc- 
tion. Even  the  beguiling  smile  of  Mile.  Concha  looks  cheap 
beside  the  grave,  serene  dignity  of  this  small  patrician. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  December  24,  1897. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Livingstone  was  slow  to  believe  that  cannibalism  pre- 
vailed to  any  extent  in  the  Congo  regions.  Captain  Hinde 
found  it  widely  prevalent.  He  says,  in  his  recent  book, 
"The  Fall  of  the  Congo  Arabs"  :  "So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  nearly  all  the  tribes  in  the  Congo  Basin 
either  are  or  have  been  cannibals  ;  and  among  some  of 
them  the  practice  is  on  the  increase."  In  some  districts  a 
regular  traffic  in  human  flesh  was  carried  on,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Europeans  did  not  venture  to  buy  flesh 
offered  in  the  market,  especially  when  smoked.  It  would 
appear  that  not  only  captives  of  low  rank  are  reserved  for 
this  fate.  The  chief  Mohara,  who  fell  fighting  with  the 
Arab  force  under  Tippu  Tib's  son,  Sefu,  seems  to  have 
been  disposed  of  in  this  way  ;  so,  at  least,  we  conclude 
from  the  reply  of  some  of  his  rival's  people  :  "  Oh,  we  know 
all  about  Mohara  ;  we  ate  him  the  day  before  yesterday." 


During  discussion  of  the  appropriation  bill,  Mr.  New- 
lands  succeeded  in  passing,  by  a  vote  of  83  to  76,  an 
amendment  which  raises  the  mint  at  Carson  City,  Nev., 
from  the  rank  of  an  assay  office  to  that  of  a  mint.  The  suc- 
cessful amendment  carries  with  it  an  appropriation  of 
$39,000. 


Paris  is  tiring  of  Cleo  de  Merode.  The  reviews  at  the 
concert-halls  are  beginning  to  burlesque  the  young  lady,  and 
that  will  probably  end  her. 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  who  has  just  accepted  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  is  a  son  of 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard.  He  has  been  minister  of  a 
Unitarian  society  in  Brooklyn  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  place  to  which  he  now  goes  is  one  that  pays  less  salary 
than  his  late  pastorate,  but  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  in- 
fluential in  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick,  who,  as  Lady  Brooke,  became 
known  the  world  over  through  the  Tranby  Croft  scandal, 
expects  to  give  birth  to  a  child  in  February.  Her  youngest 
is  now  fourteen  years  old.  She  is  busy  over  a  new  scheme 
to  establish  an  agricultural  training  college  for  women,  to 
educate  them  in  scientific  and  commercial  dairying,  poultry 
and  bee  rearing,  and  the  preserving  of  fruits,  jams,  etc. 
The  countess,  however,  has  found  time  to  write  a  life  of 
Joseph  Arch,  the  labor  leader  and  president  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Laborers'  Union. 

A  man  who  knows  Cecil  Rhodes  very  well  says  in  the 
Sketch  that  he  is  working  himself  to  death.  He  sometimes 
dictates  for  ten  or  eleven  hours  at  a  stretch,  wearing  down 
the  endurance  of  three  type-writers,  one  after  another.  Of 
course  his  brain  requires  artificial  stimulation,  and  he 
absorbs  enough  alcohol  to  lay  most  men  under  the  table. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  by  the  way,  used  to  keep  a  diary  in  a  cipher 
known  only  to  himself.  If  it  has  been  kept  up  and  is  ever 
printed,  it  may  prove  almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  Samuel 
Pepys  himself.  Pepys,  however,  was  not  a  misogynist,  as 
Mr.  Rhodes  is. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Joaquin  Ruiz,  the  Spanish  peace  envoy 
I  who  was  murdered  by  the  Cubans,  was  a  resident  of 
'  Havana  and  had  held  municipal  offices  in  that  city,  among 
,  them  the  chieftainship  of  the  city  fire  department.  He  was 
!  promoted  from  that  position  to  be  aid-de-camp  to  Captain- 
|  General  Blanco  when  that  soldier  took  charge  of  affairs  in 
\  the  Cuban  capital.  Colonel  Aranguren  had  been  an  em- 
ployee of  Ruiz  when  the  latter  occupied  the  post  of  manager 
1  of  the  Vento  water-works.  These  things  determined  Gen- 
i  eral  Blanco  in  his  selection  of  an  emissary  to  hold  out  peace 
'  proposals  to  the  rebels. 

Young    Mrs.    Jack    Bloodgood,    the    New    York   society 

I  woman  who  is  to  become  an  actress  this  winter,  is  to  retain 

]  her  own  name  on  the  stage,  and  one  explanation  of  this  is 

;  the  fact  that  she  has  during  her  life  borne  so  many  names 

that    she    feels    herself    entirely   unequal    to    the   strain    of 

assuming  a  new  one  for  stage  use.     Her  mother  and  father 

were  divorced  in  her  youth,  and  she  assumed  her  mother's 

name.     She  continued  to  live  with  her  mother,  and  assumed 

the  name  of  her  step-father  when  her  mother  married  again. 

She  then  married  and  became  Mrs.  Havemeyer.     Later  she 

j  secured  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  and  after  a  time  be- 

I  came  the  possessor  of  her  present  name.     She  has  concluded 

j  to  keep  that  one  rather  than  undertake  another. 

Philip  D.  Armour  began  the  struggle  for  life  with  noth- 
ing. The  first  capital  he  got  he  dug  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  form  of  gold  from  the  placers  of  California.  His  first 
venture  in  industry  was  as  a  pork-packer  in  Milwaukie. 
The  war  wave  came  along  and  carried  him  in  a  very  short 
time  to  the  possession  of  great  wealth.  Then  he  went  to 
Chicago  and  began  to  build  up  the  great  business  of  which 
he  is  master  to-day.  He  has  bought  and  sold  various  prop- 
erties. As  director  and  owner  of  producing  industries,  he 
has  been  most  successful.  As  a  mere  trader — a  buyer  and 
seller — he  has  rare  pluck  and  sagacity,  and  he  has  added  to 
his  store  very  largely  by  this  means.  Mr.  Armour  dresses 
simply,  lives  in  a  plain  house,  is  interested  in  education,  and 
has  a  way  of  wiping  out  the  debts  of  small  churches 
of  all  creeds  that  amazes  the  impecunious  congregations 
thereof. 

They  gave  Anthony  Hope  a  reception  in  Indianapolis  the 
other  afternoon,  and  he  was  kept  busy  making  replies  to 
enthusiastic  women  admirers.  One  woman  said:  "I  am 
very  happy  to  meet  you.  I've  heard  a  great  deal  about  you 
and  your  books,  but  I've  never  read  any  of  them."  "You 
have  not  lost  anything,  madam,"  said  he.  "  You  are  not 
half  as  old  -  looking  as  I  thought  you  would  be,"  said 
another ;  "  I  thought  that  you  had  white  hair."  "  I 
am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  madam,"  said  he.  "What 
stories  are  you  going  to  read  from  to-night,  Mr.  Hope?" 
The  author  told  the  questioner  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
and  "  The  Dolly  Dialogues."  "  I  wish  you  were  going  to 
read  something  else,  for  those  are  the  only  stories  I  have 
read  of  yours,"  said  she.  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hope? 
I'm  glad  to  see  you.  The  chambermaid  at  the  hotel  this 
morning  said  we  had  a  distinguished  guest  on  our  floor," 
was  the  salutation  of  another  guest. 

Levi  Ziegler  Leiter,  who  is  now  in  Chicago  spending  the 
holidays  with  his  son  and  incidentally  looking  over  the  field 
of  the  great  Leiter-Armour  wheat  deal,  was  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store  in  Maryland  when  he  was  a  lad.  Mr.  Leiter 
and  Marshall  Field  met  in  Chicago  shortly  after  the  former 
moved  West  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  in  1865  they  bought 
into  the  business  of  Potter  Palmer.  The  firm  became 
Field,  Palmer  &  Leiter,  and  not  long  afterward  Field,  Leiter 
&:  Co.  Mr.  Leiter  worked  like  a  horse,  and  bought  real 
estate.  He  did  not  care  to  sell  it,  and  the  values  enlarged 
wonderfully  with  the  influx  of  population.  In  18S1  Mr. 
Leiter  sold  out  to  his  partners.  He  had  real  estate  to  man- 
age and  then  he  wanted  to  travel.  He  liked  books,  and 
added  many  treasures  to  his  superb  collection.  The  Ameri- 
can Sunday-School  LTnion  is  one  of  his  favorite  institutions. 
For  several  years  he  has  lived  in  Washington  for  the 
benefit  of  its  climate.  Mr.  Leiter  is  now  sixty-three  years 
old. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


January  3,  1? 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Napoleon's  Suppressed  Letters. 
-One  would  think  that  the  literary  miners  had  ex- 
hausted the  Napoleonic  vein,  but  still  another  book 
on  the  Corsican  Ogre  has  just  come  out,  and  it  is  of 
undeniable  interest.  It  is  entitled  "New  Letters  of 
Napoleon  I.,"  and  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
Bonaparte's  letters  which  were  not  included  in  the 
edition  published  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  the 
Third.  They  came  to  light  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  have  been  translated  by  Lady 
Mary  Loyd.  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  good 
taste  has  been  shown  in  the  work  of  selection  :  what- 
ever may  have  been  omitted  from  the  entire  mass  of 
Napoleon's  correspondence,  there  are  few  letters  here 
which  are  not  of  lively  interest. 

How  they  reveal  Napoleon  the  man  we  may  best 
show  by  making  a  few  extracts.  As  one  reads  them, 
one  can  almost  hear  in  them  the  hard,  incisive  tone  of 
the  emperor  as  he  dictates.  For  instance,  to  General 
Soult,  commanding  the  camp  at  St.  Omer  : 

Have  the  crew  and  gear  of  the  fishing  boat 
which  communicated  with  the  English  seized  at 
once.  I  reproach  myself  with  having  neglected  to 
have  this  done  sooner.  Make  the  skipper  speak, 
and  I  even  give  you  authority  to  promise  him  his 
pardon  if  he  gives  information  ;  and  if  he  should 
seem  to  hesitate  you  can  go  so  far  as  to  follow  the 
custom  as  to  men  suspected  of  being  spies,  and 
squeeze  his  thumbs  in  the  hammer  of  a  musket. 

To  Lucien  Bonaparte  while  embassador  at  Madrid  : 

Set  the  court  of  Madrid  against  the  Pope  by  in- 
forming it,  as  a  certainty,  that  at  the  request  of  Paul 
the  First,  and  without  consulting  any  other  power, 
he  has  reestablished  the  Jesuits.  The  Pope  is  an 
honest  man,  but  narrow-minded.  He  is  surrounded 
by  the  old  Neapolitan  priesthood,  which  follows  in 
Busca's  steps  and  misbehaves  itself. 

And  to  Fouche,  Minister  of  Police  : 

Another  matter  is  that  of  Mme.  de  Stae'l.  She 
claims  that  I  gave  her  leave  to  come  to  Paris,  and 
wants  to  stay  there.  She  must  betake  herself  to 
Coppet.  You  must  feel  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pre- 
fer her  presence  in  Paris  to  her  being  twenty  leagues 
off.  At  Geneva,  which  is  every  one's  country, 
French  affairs  are  her  sole  occupation.  .  .  .  Inform 
her  friends  that  she  will  stop  at  a  distance  of  forty 
leagues.  All  elements  of  discord  must  be  removed 
from  Paris.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  bad  citi- 
zens free  to  disturb  my  capital  while  I  myself  am  two 
thousand  leagues  away  at  the  far  end  of  Europe. 

The  private  affairs  of  his  officers  he  made  the  sub- 
ject of  his  attention.  To  Marshal  Berthier  he 
writes : 

I  send  you  a  report,  the  subject  of  which  strikes 
me  as  being  very  extraordinary.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  course  is  to  advise  the  young  lady's 

father  to  marry  her  to  General  D .     It  is  that 

which   prudence  renders   necessary   in  such  a  case. 

Find  out   whether  General  D intends  to  marry 

the  girl  and  speak  to  the  King  of  Bavaria  on  the 
subject.  The  father,  after  making  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  will  come  to  feel  that  if  the  matter  is  not 
arranged  in  this  fashion,  he  will  end  by  regretting  it. 

If  it  can  not  be  so  arranged,  and  if  General  D 

refuses  to  marry  the  girl,  1  intend  to  put  him  under 
arrest.  But  go  about  the  whole  business  wisely  and 
prudently. 

His  family,  too,  came  in  for  the  same  sort  of  sur- 
veillance. To  his  brother  Joseph,  King  of  Naples, 
he  wrote  concerning  his  brother  Lucien  : 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  I  am  prepared  to  re- 
store his  rights  as  a  French  prince  and  recognize  all 
his  daughters  as  my  nieces.  Only  he  must  begin  by 
annulling  his  marriage  with  Mme.  Jouberthon — either 
by  divorcing  her  or  in  any  other  way.  .  .  .  You  will 
see  that  1  have  exhausted  every  means  in  my  power 
to  recall  Lucien,  who  is  still  in  his  first  youth,  to  the 
employment  of  his  talents  in  my  service  and  that  of 
his  country.  I  do  not  see  what  he  can  now  allege 
against  this  course.  His  children's  interest  is  pro- 
tected ;  thus  I  have  provided  for  everything.  Once 
Lucien  has  divorced  Mme.  Jouberthon  and  has  been 
raised  to  a  great  position  at  Naples  or  elsewhere,  if 
h'e  chooses  to  recall  her  and  live  with  her,  not  as  with 
a  princess  who  is  his  wife,  but  in  any  intimacy  he 
chooses,  I  shall  make  no  difficulty,  for  the  political 
aspect  is  all  I  care  for.  Apart  from  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  run  counter  to  his  tastes  and  passions. 

And  of  a  more  lively  interest  to  Americans  is  this 
letter  to  his  mother  : 

M.  Jerome  Bonaparte  has  arrived  at  Lisbon  with 
the  woman  with  whom  he  lives.  I  have  ordered  this 
prodigal  son  to  proceed  to  Milan,  passing  through 
Perpignan,  Toulouse,  Grenoble,  and  Turin.  I  have 
informed  him  that  if  he  diverged  from  the  road  he 
would  be  arrested.  Miss  Patterson,  who  fives  with 
him,  has  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  her  brother 
with  her.  I  have  given  orders  that  she  is  to  be  sent 
back  to  America.  If  she  were  to  evade  the  orders  1 
have  given,  aud  to  come  to  Bordeaux  or  Paris,  she 
would  be  brought  back  to  Amsterdam  and  be  put 
on  board  the  first  American  vessel.  I  shall  treat  this 
young  man  severely  if  he  shows  himself  unworthy 
of  the  name  he  bears  during  the  only  interview  1 
shall  grant  him,  and  if  he  persists  in  carrying  on  his 
liaison.  If  he  shows  no  inclination  to  wash  away 
the  dishonor  with  which  he  has  stained  my  name  by 
forsaking  his  country's  flag  on  land  and  sea  for  the 
sake  of  a  wretched  woman,  I  will  cast  him  off  for- 
ever. 1  may  make  him  an  example  which  will  teach 
young  soldiers  the  sacredness  of  their  duty  and  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  they  comrai;  when  they  for- 
sake their  flag  for  a  woman. 

To  Comte  Mollien,  his  minister  of  the  public  ex- 
chequer, he  ftxote  as  follows  : 

My  inter  ion  is,  then,  that  from  the  first  of 
January  no  payment  shall  be  made  for  the  Empress 
Josephine's    .ousehold  without  a  cerificate  from  her 


controller  to  the  effect  that  she  has  no  debts.  Look 
into  her  budget  for  i8n  and  that  prepared  for  1812. 
It  should  not  amount  to  more  than  a  million.  If  too 
many  horses  are  kept,  some  of  them  must  be  put 
down.  The  Empress  Josephine,  who  has  children 
and  grandchildren,  ought  to  economize  and  so  be  of 
use  to  them,  instead  of  running  into  debt. 

I  desire  you  will  not  make  any  more  payments  to 
Queen  Hortense,  either  on  account  of  her  appanage 
or  for  wood-felling,  without  asking  my  permission. 
Confer  wilh  her  controller,  too,  so  that  her  household 
may  be  properly  managed  and  that  she  may  not  only 
keep  out  of  debt  but  regulate  her  expenditure  in  a 
fitting  manner. 

It  was  not  alone  in  their  domestic  relations  that  his 
relatives  troubled  him  ;  witness  this  letter  to  his 
brother,  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia  : 

I  have^met  fe*v  men  with  so  little  circumspection 
as  you.  You  are  perfectly  ignorant,  and  you  follow 
nothing  but  your  own  fancy.  Reason  decides  noth- 
ing in  your  case  ;  everything  is  ruled  by  impetuosity 
and  passion.  I  do  not  desire  to  have  any  correspond- 
ence with  you  beyond  what  is  indispensable  as  re- 
gards foreign  courts,  because  they  make  you  dance 
steps  and  expose  your  want  of  harmony  before  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  which  I  am  inclined  to  permit  you 
to  do.  As  for  your  household  and  financial  affairs, 
I  have  already  told  you,  and  now  tell  you  again, 
that  nothing  you  do  accords  with  my  opinion  and  ex- 
perience, and  that  your  mode  of  action  will  bring 
you  little  success.  But  you  would  oblige  me  by 
using  less  pomp  and  ostentation  with  respect  to 
steps  the  consequences  of  which  you  do  not  appre- 
ciate. Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
audience  you  gave  the  Jews.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mischievous  than  your  attempt  to  ape  the  French 
Moniteur.  I  have  undertaken  to  reform  the  Jews, 
but  I  have  not  endeavored  to  draw  more  of  them  into 
my  realm.  Far  from  that.  I  have  avoided  doing 
anything  which  could  show  any  esteem  for  the  most 
despicable  of  mankind. 

Napoleon's  treatment  of  the  Pope  is  shown  in  the^e 
three  letters  to  Joachim  Napoleon,  King  of  Naples, 
to  Fouche\  and  to  Prince  Borghesc,  respectively  : 

I  have  this  instant  received  news  that  the  Pope  has 
excommunicated  us  all.  This  is  an  excommunication 
which  will  fall  upon  his  own  head.  No  more  consid- 
eration must  be  shown.  He  is  a  dangerous  madman, 
and  must  be  shut  up.  Have  Cardinal  Pacca  and  the 
Pope's  other  adherents  arrested. 

You  ask  how  the  Pope  is  to  be  treated  at  Savona. 
Give  orders  that  he  is  to  be  allowed  every  liberty  ; 
that  he  is  to  give  benedictions  and  say  masses,  as 
much  as  he  chooses  ;  that  the  people  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  coining  about  him  in  too  great  numbers  ; 
that  all  arrivals  are  to  be  watched  ;  and  that  no  letter 
from  or  addressed  to  him,  or  any  member  of  his 
suite,  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  or  come.  Make  arrange- 
ments as  to  this  with  M.  de  Lavallette  and  the  min- 
ister of  finance. 

As  the  Pope  has  been  misbehaving  himself  at 
Savona,  I  desire  you  will  give  orders  that  the  car- 
riages 1  had  placed  at  his  disposal  should  be  sent 
back  to  Turin,  and  that  his  household  expenses 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  twelve  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year.  Make  sure  that  no 
letters  are  received  at  Savona  nor  sent  from  there  ; 
that  the  Pope  has  no  secret  correspondence  and  no 
intercourie  with  any  one  but  the  prefect. 

Another  example  of  his  high-handed  method  of 
procedure  is  shown  in  these  two  letters  to  M.  de 
Lavallette,  Director-General  of  the  Postal  Service  : 

The  British  correspondence  goes  through  Hol- 
land. Take  measures  to  have  all  the  Dutch  mails 
stopped  in  France,  and  all  letters  from  England 
seized  and  burnt,  after  they  have  been  read  and  ex- 
tracts made  from  the  more  important  documents. 

I  have  your  undated  letter.  The  measures  you 
have  taken  do  not  suffice.  You  have  only  stopped 
twelve  thousand  letters  ;  that  is  a  very  trifling  mat- 
ter. If  you  had  had  them  intercepted  at  Bayonne. 
Bordeaux,  etc.,  you  would  have  had  a  great  many 
more.  "Whenever  a  ship  from  England  reaches  these 
coasts  take  care  to  have  all  the  letters  seized  and  sent 
to  you.  Take  further  steps,  and  let  me  hear  you 
have  a  gTeat  quantity  of  letters. 

Napoleon's  diplomacy  is  shown  in  these  instruc- 
tion to  Fouche"  : 

You  roust  have  a  great  fuss  made — especially  in  the 
departmental  newspapers  in  Brittany,  the  Vendee, 
Piedmont,  and  Belgium — over  the  persecution  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  by  the  Anglican  Church.  For  this 
purpose  you  must  collect  every  incident,  so  as  to 
paint  the  persecution  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  I 
should  advise  M.  Portal  to  make  secret  arrange- 
ments with  certain  bishops,  so  that  when  the  articles 
have  produced  an  impression,  prayers  may  be  offered 
for  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  by  the  Anglican  Church.  But  the  govern- 
ment must  proceed  very  delicately  in  the  matter,  and 
must  make  use  of  the  newspapers  without  allowing 
any  suspicion  of  its  object  to  get  about.  The  editors 
of  the  Journal  .de  F  Empire  would  serve  the  purpose 
well.  The  cruelty  and  baseness  of  England  with  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  have  been,  for  the 
last  century,  in  a  perpetual  condition  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew (against  the  Catholics),  must  be  insisted  upon. 
You  must  always  say  ' '  Anglican  Church  "  instead  of 
"  Protestant,"  for  we  have  Protestants  in  France,  and 
we  have  no  Anglican  Church. 

He  also  instructs  Fouche"  in  1808  as  to  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  Journal  des  Dibats  : 

Make  known  my  displeasure  to  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  des  Dibats,  who  prints  nothing  but  nonsense 
in  his  paper.  He  must  indeed  be  a  simpleton 
to  say,  in  an  article  from  Hamburg,  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  could,  with  the  help  of  England, 
raise  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Let 
him  write  an  article  making  game  of  these  one 
hundred  thousand  men  for  to-morrow's  issue.  The 
King  of  Sweden  could  not  raise  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  the  English  will  not  send  him 
any,    except    a    few  regiments    of  deserter...     It  is 


ridiculous,  therefore,  to  draw  attention  to  such  a 
struggle.  Sweden  will  lose  Finland,  that  is  the 
clearest  point  about  it.  Truly  our  newspapers  are 
all  very  silly,  and  their  folly  has  evil  consequences, 
because  it  gives  a  certain  moral  importance  to 
princes  who  are  nothing  at  all. 

Even  more  explicit  as  to  his  methods  of  treating  the 
press  is  this  letter,  also  addressed  to  Fouch6  : 

I  frequently  complain  of  the  newspapers,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  orders  given  them  are  ever  sufficiently 
positive.  This  is  what  you  should  write  to  the  edit- 
ors : 

"  The  editors  are  never  to  publish  any  news  as  to 
what  I  have  done,  drawn  either  from  foreign  news- 
papers or  foreign  correspondents.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  this.  If  a  foreign  newspaper  says  that  I 
have  been  to  the  Com^die-Francaise,  the  French 
newspapers  are  not  to  repeat  the  fact  ;  if  they  say  I 
have  made  a  treaty,  published  such  or  such  an  edict, 
it  is  not  to  be  repeated,  for  a  matter  relating  to  the 
government  should  not  come  from  abroad.  Thus,  if 
this  rule  were  followed,  one-half  of  the  complaints  to 
which  the  newspapers  now  give  rise  would  disappear. 
It  is  ridiculous  that  it  should  be  from  a  German  news- 
paper that  people  hear  I  have  sent  Gobelins  tapestry 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  journalist  who 
draws  such  a  piece  of  intelligence  from  a  German 
newspaper  must  clearly  be  a  simpleton,  and  no  justifi- 
cation can  be  offered  for  him." 

Of  a  piece  with  this  was  the  emperor's  domination 
over  the  playhouses.     He  writes  to  M.  de  Remusat : 

As  the  opera  "The  Death  of  Abel"  is  ready 
mounted,  1  consent  to  its  being  played  ;  but  in  future 
I  intend  no  opera  shall  be  given  without  my  order. 
If  the  last  management  has  left  the  new  one  my 
written  permission,  it  will  be  in  order,  not  otherwise. 
The  former  management  deferred  to  me,  not  only  as 
to  receiving  works,  but  as  to  selecting  them.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  I  disapprove  of  the  production  of 
any  work  founded  on  Holy  Scripture.  These  subjects 
should  be  left  to  the  church.  The  chamberlain,  who 
has  charge  of  the  theatrical  business,  will  immedi- 
ately make  this  known  to  the  authors,  so  that  they 
may  devote  themselves  to  other  subjects.  The  ballet 
of  "  Autumnus  and  Pomona"  is  a  cold,  tasteless 
allegory.  That  of  the  "Rape  of  the  Sabines"  is 
historic  and  more  suitable.  Only  mythological  and 
historical  ballets  are  to  be  given — never  anything 
allegorical.  I  desire  that  four  ballets  may  be  pro- 
duced this  year.  If  Gardel  is  not  in  a  position  to  do 
it.  you  are  to  find  other  persons  who  will.  Besides 
"The  Death  of  Abel,"  I  should  desire  another  his- 
torical ballet,  more  apposite  to  present  circumstances 
than  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines." 

Finally,  we  shall  conclude  our  quotations  with  a 
le  ter  from  which  can  be  learned  what  this  man  of 


war  says  on  the  subject  of  peace  under  date  June 
18,  1813 : 

I  desire  peace,  but  not  a  peace  which  would  force 
me  to  take  up  arms  again  within  three  months  and 
would  dishonor  me.  I  know  my  own  financial 
position  and  the  condition  of  the  empire  better  than 
he  does,  and  therefore  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  me 
on  the  subject.  Make  him,  the  minister  of  police, 
aware  of  the  impropriety  of  his  behavior.  I  am  no 
blusterer.  I  do  not  make  a  trade  of  war,  and  no  one 
is  more  pacific  than  I  am.  But  my  decision  on  this 
subject  will  be  ruled  solely  by  my  sense  of  what  a 
solemn  matter  this  peace  is,  by  my  desire  that  it  may 
last,  and  by  the  general  situation  of  the  empire. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York. 
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Everybody,  young  or  old,  en- 
joys a  good  story  in  the  Jules 
Verne  vein.  One  of  just  that 
kind,  entitled  "Through  the 
Earth,"  begins  in 

The  January 

ST.    NICHOLAS 

TT  tells  of  a  wonderful  machine  built  to  bore  its  way  through  the  earth  on  the 
principle  of  an  immense  auger  "  which  by  its  rapid  revolutions  loosened  the 
earth  and  transported  it  automatically  to  the  surface."  Later  instalments  will  tell 
of  the  cigar-shaped  machine  which  went  through  the  hole,  and  the  adventures  of  its 
boy-passenger  when  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laws  of  gravitation. 


The  Second  of 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S 
"  JUST-SO  "      STORIES 

Illustrated    by    Oliver    Herford 


little 


— the  first  one. of  which  in  the  December  number    The   Tribune  called 
masterpiece  " — is  in  this  issue.     It  tells 

"HOW  THE  CAMEL  GOT  HIS  HUMP." 

The  third   one  of  Kipling's  "Just-So"  Stories,  telling  "How  the   Rhinoceros  Got 
His  Wrinkled  Skin,"  will  be  in  the  February  number. 

The  Serials 

already  begun  in  St.  Nicholas,  or  in  this  January  number,  include  : 


THE  BUCCANEERS  OF 

OUR  COAST, 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

WITH  THE  BLACK  PRINCE, 

By  William  O.  Stoddard. 


THE  LAKERIM 

ATHLETIC  CLUB, 

By  Rupert  Hughes. 

TWO  BIDDIGUT  BOYS, 

By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


AND  THE  "  JUST-SO  "  STORIES  BY  KIPLING. 


F  HI  -  -  |vl  |_  -.  vc       New  subscribers  to  St.  Nicholas  who  begin  a  yearly 

fQQ  111  vl  III  M\>  I5>«  subscription  with  the  January  number  may  obtain  No- 
vember and  December  without  charge  by  asking  for 
them  when  subscribing,  and  thus  begin  all  the  above  mentioned  serials. — fourteen  months  of  St. 
Nicholas  for  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription.  Begin  the  new  year  by  taking  St.  Nicholas 
in  your  home.  It  costs  $3.00.  It  is  the  most  expensive  children's  magazine  in  the  world  and  there 
is  nothing  so  good.  It  contains  the  very  best  in  art  and  literature.  "  St.  Nicholas  will  do  more 
to  mold  a  boy  or  girl  into  a  good  life  of  brightness  and  intelligence  than  any  other  influence  with 
which  you  can  surround  him."  Subscribe  through  dealers  everywhere,  or  remit  by  check,  draft, 
money-order  or  postal  note  to  the  publishers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  Artistic  Book  on  Home  Decoration. 

A  book  lhal  will  delight  lovers  of  artistic  homes  is 
"The  Decorations  of  Houses,"  by  Edith  Wharlon 
and  Ogden  Codman.  Jr.  After  a  brief  introduction 
on  the  subject  of  decoration  in  general,  the  text  dis- 
cusses the  historic  tradition  of  decoration  and  of  rooms 
in  general,  and  then  lakes  up  seriatim  the  arrange- 
ments of  walls,  doors,  windows,  fire-places,  ceilings 
and  floors,  the  entrance  and  vestibule,  the  hall  and 
the  stairs,  and  then  the  various  rooms  of  a  modern 
house,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  nursery,  con- 
cluding with  a  chapter  on  bric-a-brac.  The  book,  it 
is  worth  mentioning,  is  carefully  indexed  and  there  is 
an  excellent  bibliography  of  works  consulted,  filling 
half  a  dozen  pages. 

The  text  is  supplemented  with  nearly  sixiv  plates 
reproduced  from  photographs.  Some  are  of  historic 
rooms,  as  a  room  in  the  Grand  Trianon  at  Ver- 
sailles, which  is  set  forth  as  an  example  of  Louis 
Quatorze  decoration,  the  antechamber  of  the  Durazzo 
Palace  at  Genoa,  and  other  apaitments  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Chantilly,  Audley  End,  the  Pitti  Palace,  the 
Villa  Vertemati,  and  the  ducal  palace  at  Mantua  ; 
others  are  of  bits  of  furniture  in  the  various  styles  ; 
others  again  are  of  mural  decoration  and  fire-places  ; 
and  even  the  bath-room  of  the  Pitti  Palace  is  not 
omitted.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  is 
bound  in  marbled  boards. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $4.00.  _ 

A  Book  for  Bird-Lovers, 

A  new  edition  of  Frank  M.  Chapman's  "  Bird- 
Life  :  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Our  Common  Birds" 
has  been  issued,  a  piece  of  news  that  will  be  welcome 
to  lovers  of  our  feathered  songsters. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  in  studying  bird  life 
without  a  large  ornithological  collection  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  verifying  one's  identification  of  the  various 
birds.  As  a  general  thing,  books  which  enable  one 
to  do  this  are  to  be  had  only  at  an  expense  which 
puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  many  bird-lovers,  and 
it  is  to  supply  this  want  that  the  present  edition  has 
been  issued.  Photographic  bromide  copies  of  the 
original  drawings  Ernest  Thompson  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  work,  have  been  carefully  colored  by  an 
expert  color  i  it  under  the  author's  supervision,  and  are 
here  reproduced  by  a  lithographic  process  which 
insures  absolute  accuracy.  These  colored  plates  are 
seventy-five  in  number,  and  in  addition  to  them 
there  are  a  great  many  smaller  cuts  scattered  through 
the  text. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  55  00. 

The  January  St.  Nicholas. 
Rudyard  Kipling  contributes  to  the  January  St. 
Xickolas  the  second  of  his  "Just-So  Stories."  The 
present  one  tells  "  How  the  Camel  Got  His  Hump," 
and  Oliver  Herford  furnishes  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions for  it.  There  is  the  first  chapter  in  a  new  fairy- 
tale of  science,  "Through  the  Earth,"  by  Clement 
Fezandie.  The  lively  boys  who  make  up  "The 
Lakerim  Athletic  Club,"  in  the  story  by  Rupert 
v  Hughes,  take  up  hockey  on  the  ice.  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  in  "The  Buccaneers  of  Our  Coast,"  re- 
counts the  surprising  adventures  of  the  noted  pirate, 
Bartholemy  Portuguez.  The  "  Two  Biddicut  Boys" 
of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  tale  begin  their  exciting  chase 
for  the  remarkable  trick-dog  that  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  in  the  story.  The  romance  of  chivalry, 
"  With  the  Black  Prince,"  by  W.  O.  Stoddard,  deals 
with  the  campaign  of  the  English  army  in  Normandy. 
A  timely  article  on  the  Greater  New  York,  by  Ernest 
Ingersoll,  is  called  "Reasoning  Out  a  Metropolis." 
Fred.  A.  Ober  writes  of  the  remarkable  California 
wood-pecker,  and  describes  "A  Bird's  Storehouse." 
A  ballad  thoroughly  in  the  old  spirit  is  "  A  Jest  of 
Little  John,"  by  John  Bennett,  author  of  "Master 
Shylark,"  and  J.  Kowe  Webster  contributes  a  mod- 
ernized fairy-tale  in  "Johnny  and  the  Giant."  There 
is  a  Christmas  play,  suitable  for  a  holiday  production 
by  boys  and  girls,  entitled  "  Christmas  Eve  at  Mother 
Hubbard's,"  As  usual,  the  number  is  overflowiug 
with  pictures  and  poems. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
H.  G.  Wells's  story,  "The  War  of  the  Worlds," 
which  has  lately  been  published  as  a  serial,  is  to  be 
recast  and  enlarged  before  it  is  brought  out  in  book- 
form.  H.  G.  Wells  is  also  engaged  upon  an  am- 
bitious novel  showing  forth  the  life  of  great  cities  as 
it  will  be  two  hundred  years  hence.  "When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes  "  is  to  be  its  title. 

Over  a  hundred  letters  written  by  Lord  Nelson  and 
hitherto  unpublished  have  lately  been  discovered,  and 
will  be  included  in  the  work  on  the  great  admiral 
upon  which  Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  engaged. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  written  a  new  book 
which  she  calls  "  Millions  of  Bubbles." 

A  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  has  just  published  in  London 
a  book  designed  to  show  that  a  young  woman  wrote 
the  "  Odyssey,"  and  did  it  about  the  year  1000  B.  c. 

According  to  the  Bookman,  arrangements  have 
been  concluded  to  produce  a  dramatization  of  Ian 
Maclaren's  stories,  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush," 
"  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  "  Katie  Car- 
negie." The  play  is  entided  "  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,"  and  is  the  work  of  James  MacArthur 
and    Tom   Hall,     When   Dr.   Watson  was  in   this 


country,  a  year  ago,  Mr.  MacArthur  submitted  a 
synopsis  of  the  play  to  him,  and  received  his  full 
consent  and  permission  to  make  ihe  dramatizalion. 
During  the  last  few  months  Mr.  MacArthur  and  Tom 
Hall  have  been  busily  engaged  collaborating  on  the 
play,  and  it  is  now  in  a  New  York  manager's  hands, 
and  will  be  produced  immediately  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Kipling's  "Just-So"  slories  appear  to  be  ex- 
planatory in  nature.  The  first  one.  it  will  be  re- 
membered, told  "How  the  Whale  Got  His  Tiny 
Throat."  The  second  is  to  show  "  How  the  Camel 
Got  His  Hump,"  while  the  third  points  out  in  a 
spirited  manner  "  How  the  Rhinoceros  Got  His 
Wrinkly  Skin." 

The  fifth  printing  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  novel.  "  Hugh 
Wynne,"  is  now  under  way,  bringing  the  book  up  to 
the  thirtieth  thousand. 

Francisque  Sarcey,  the  eminent  French  critic, 
continues  to  refuse  to  bring  out  in  book-form  a  col- 
lection of  his  brilliant  newspaper  essays  on  the 
drama.  He  declares  that  they  are  journalism,  not 
literature.  "If  I  reprint  my  feuilletons,"  he  says, 
with  a  laugh,  "  I  should  lose  the  right  to  contradict 
myself." 

A.  Conan  Doyle's  detective  stories  have  been  rec- 
ommended to  the  police  by  a  prison  society  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Doyle  said  recently  that  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  stories  he  was  almost  deluged  with  let- 
ters telling  family  mysteries  and  asking  his  aid  in 
solving  them. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Literary  World,  of  Lon- 
don, thinks  it  worth  while  to  print  these  parallel  pas- 
sages : 

"  It  must  be  a  very  stupid  dog  that  lets  himself  be 
run  over  by  a  fast  driver  in  his  gig  ;  he  can  jump 
out  of  the  wheel's  way  after  the  tire  has  already 
touched  him." — "  Elsie  Venner,"  chapter  III.  O.  W. 
Holmes. 

"  Even  a  dog,  who  is  very  far  removed  from  a  wild 
wolf,  his  ancestor,  can  be  waked  out  of  deep  sleep 
by  a  cart-wheel  touching  his  flank,  and  can  spring 
away  unharmed  before  that  wheel  comes  on." — 
"The  Second  Jungle  Book,"  Story  III.  Rudyard 
Kipling. 

This  is  interesting,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Professor  Huxley's  son  Leonard  is  following  the 
example  of  the  second  Lord  Tennyson  in  writing  a 
biography  of  his  father.  It  will  not  be  published  for 
some  time  to  come. 

"Th.  Bentzon"  (Mine.  Blanc)  has  been  awarded 
a  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars  by  the  French 
Academy  for  her  collected  articles  from  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,   "  Les  Amencajnes  Chez  Elles." 
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It  is  interesting  at  this  time,  when  the  year  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  to  glance  over  the  theatrical  field  and 
see  what  amusements  are  being  furnished  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  how  San  Francisco  is  faring  in  com- 
parison with  other  cities  of  the  Union.  New  York, 
of  course,  has  first  place  in  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  entertainment  it  is  being  offered,  and 
the  other  cities  follow  after  it  in  the  order,  though  not 
in  the  proportion,  of  their  populations.  Thus  New 
York  has  twenty-five  theatres  open,  of  which  ten  are 
presenting  legitimate  or  romantic  drama,  modern 
comedy,  or  melodrama  ;  of  opera  companies  it  has 
three,  and  the  musical  comedies  and  farce- comedies 
number  six.  Of  stars  it  has  seven,  while  the  stock 
and  traveling  companies  are  nearly  twice  as  many, 
being  eleven  in  number,  without  counting  the  six 
vaudeville  shows.  As  to  the  quality  of  entertain- 
ment presented  in  Gotham,  we  shall  let  the  bills 
speak  for  themselves,  the  entertainments  offered  a 
fortnight  ago  in  New  York,  whereof  the  population 
at  the  last  census  was  1,515,301,  being  as  follows  : 

Daly's  :  Ada  Rehan  in   "  The  Taming  of  the 

Shrew." 
Manhattan  :  "The  Ballet  Girl." 
Knickerbocker    Theatre :     Nat    Goodwin    in 

"  An  American  Citizen." 
American  Theatre  :  Castle  Square  Opera  Com- 
pany in    "The  Queen's  Lace  Handker- 
chief." 
Fifth    Avenue :    Charles    Coghlan    in    ' '  The 

Royal  Box." 
Lyceum:   "The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly." 
Irving  Place  :  "  Die  Erazige." 
Broadway  Theatre  :  De  Koven's  "  The  High- 
wayman. " 
Bijou  :  May  Irwin  in  "The  Swell  Miss  Fitz- 

well." 
Casino  :  "  The  Belle  of  New  York." 
Wallack's  :  "  A  Ward  of  France." 
ft  Herald  Square  Theatre  :  "  The  French  Maid." 

Star  Theatre :  Vaudeville. 
Pastor's  :  Vaudeville. 
Proctor's  :  Vaudeville. 
Palace  :  Alice  Atherton  and  vaudeville. 
Academy  of  Music:  "The  White  Heather." 
Hoyt's  :  "A  Stranger  in  New  York." 
Garrick  Theatre:    Maude  Adams  in   "The 

Little  Minister." 
Columbus  Theatre  :  "  When  London  Sleeps." 
Keith's  New  Union  Square  :  Vaudeville. 
Weber  &  Fields  :   "  Pousse  Cafe"  and  vaude- 
ville. 
Empire  Theatre  :  John  Drew  in  "  A  Marriage 

of  Convenience." 
Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  :  Andrew  Mack  in 

"  An  Irish  Gentleman." 
Harlem  Opera  House:  Julia  Arthur  in   "A 
Lady  of  Quality." 
Chicago,  with  something  like  a  half  million  less  in- 
habitants, had  at  the  same  time  the  following  list  of 
attractions  at  its  principal  theatres  : 

Olympic  Haymarket :  Vaudeville. 

The  Columbia :    Herbert    Kelcey   and   Efifie 

Shannon  in  "  A  Coat  of  Many  Colors." 
Havlin's :  Vaudeville. 

Grand  Opera  House  :  "  The  Girl  From  Paris." 
Academy:  "  Northern  Lights." 
Hopkins  :  Vaudeville. 
The  Schiller:  Donnelly  and  Girard  in   "The 

Geezer." 
Hooley's  :  E.  H.  Sothern  in  "  The  Adventure 

of  Lady  Ursula." 
The      Lincoln :       Hoyt's       "  A      Contented 

Woman." 
Clifford's  Gaiety :  Vaudeville. 
McVicker's :    Denman  Thompson   in    "The 

Old  Homestead." 
Philadelphia,  with  a  population  set  down  at  1,046,- 
964,  offers  the  following : 

Academy  of  Music  :  Grand  opera  under  direc- 
tion of  Walter  Damrosch  and  C.  A.  Ellis. 
Gilmore's    Auditorium :     Vesta     Tilley     and 

vaudeville. 
Park  Theatre  :  "The  Geisha." 
Grand  Opera  House  :  "Sinbad." 
Girard  Avenue  Theatre:  "All  the  Comforts 

of  Home." 
Broad    Street    Theatre:     E.    S.    Willard    in 

"Tom  Pinch." 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  :   Ward   and  Vokes 

in  "  The  Governors." 
National :  Thomas  E.  Shea  in  "  The  Man-o'- 

Warsman." 
Chestnut :     Frank    Daniels    in    "  The    Idol's 

Eye." 
People's:  "  The  Cherry  Pickers." 

Boston,  with  only  half  a  million  inhabitants,  had 
the  following  places  of  amusement  going  : 

Bostor  Music  Hall :  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety.     Mr.     Carl    Zerrahn,    conductor. 
"  The  Messiah,"  Mrs.  George  Henschel, 
•     prano ;    "Arminius"    and    "The   Re- 
1  lemprion,"  with  Johanna  Gadski,  soprano. 
Bost^i.  Museum  :  "  The  Circus  Girl." 


Hollis  Street  Theatre  :  London  Gaiety  The- 
atre Company  in  "  In  Town." 
Boston  Theatre  :  H  anion's  pantomime,   "  Su- 

perba." 
Park  :  "  The  Girl  from  Paris." 
Tremont  Theatre  :  Francis  Wilson  in  "  Half 

a  King." 
Castle  Square   Theatre :    Stock  company   in 

"  Hazel  Kirke." 
Keith's  :  Vaudeville. 
San  Francisco,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  had 
the  following  list  of  attractions  : 

California:  Frawley  Company  in  "The  Rail- 
road of  Love"  and  "Shenandoah." 
Columbia:   "  A  Milk  White  Flag." 
Tivoli  :  "  Mother  Goose." 
Alcazar  :  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 
Orpheum  :  Vaudeville. 

Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House:  "The  War 
of  Wealth." 
From  this  point,  the  number  of  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  leading  cities  rapidly  diminishes.     We 
append  a  list   of  cities,  giving  their  population  at 
the  time  of  their  last  census,  and  the  leading  enter- 
tainments they  have  afforded  during  the  same  week 
with  those  mentioned  above  : 
Cleveland  (Population,  261,353) : 

Opera  House:    William   Gillette  in    "Secret 

Service." 
Star  Theatre  :  Vaudeville. 
Lyceum :     Robert    Mantell     in    "A    Secret 

Warrant." 
The  Cleveland  :  "  Down  in  Dixie." 
New  Orleans  (Population,  242,039): 
Academy  of  Music  :  Minstrels. 
St.   Charles   Theatre  :    De   Wolf  Hopper   in 

"  El  Capitan." 
Grand  Opera  House  :  "'  Miss  Francis  of  Yale." 
The  Great  Wallace  Shows  :  Circus. 
Milwaukee  (Population,  204.468) ; 

Davidson :    Lillian    Russell,    Delia   Fox,    and 
Jeff  de  Angelis  in  "  The  Wedding  Day." 
Bijou:   "  A  Black  Sheep." 
Alhambra :  Vaudeville. 
Pabst  Theatre  :   "  Die  Versunkene  Glocke." 
Louisville  (Population,  161,129) : 

Macauley's  :  Julia  Marlowe  in  "  For  Bonnie 

Prince  Charlie."     * 
Avenue:    Ward  and  Vokes   in    "The  Gov- 
ernors." 
Temple :  Meffert  stock  company  in  Edmund 

Day's  "  Our  Disreputable  Ancestor." 
Buckingham  :  Steve  Brodie  and  vaudeville. 
St.  Paul  (Population,  133,156) : 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  Belasco's  "The  Heart 

of  Maryland." 
Grand:  "At  Piney  Ridge." 
Kansas  City  (Population,  132,716) : 
The  Auditorium  :  Vaudeville. 
Grand  Opera  House  :  Tom  Nawn  in  "Shanty 

Town." 
Ninth  Street :   "  The  White  Squadron."     • 
Coates :  The  Bostonians  in  "The  Serenade" 
and  "  Robin  Hood." 
Providence  (Population,  132,146}: 
Keith's :  Vaudeville. 
Westminster  Theatre  :  Vaudeville. 
Providence  Opera  House .  Margaret  Mather 

in  "Cymbeline." 
The  Olympic  :  Vaudeville. 
Denver  (Population.  106,713)  : 

Broadway  Theatre  :  Boston  Lyric  Stock  Com- 
pany in  "  The  Mikado." 
Tabor  Grand  :  Nellie  Mc  Henry  in  "A  Night 

in  New  York." 
Lyceum  :  Punch  Robertson  in  "  The  World." 
New  Orpheum  :  Vaudeville. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  (Population,  94,923) : 

Harmanus  :  Joseph  Jefferson  in   "  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth"  and  "  Lend  Me  Five  Shil- 
lings.** 
Gaiety :  Vaudeville. 
Grand  Rapids  (Population,  60,278) : 

Powers's    Opera    House :     Kirk     LaShelle's 
comic  opera  "  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile." 
Smith's  Opera  House  :  Vaudeville. 
Lincoln,  Neb.  (Population,  55,154) : 
Funke  Opera  House  :  Vaudeville. 
Hartford,  Conn.  (Population,  53,230) : 

Parson's  Theatre  :  Manola  Mason  in  "  Friend 

Fritz." 
Hartford  Opera    House :    Black    Crook   Ex- 
travaganza Company. 
Los  Angeles  (Population,  50,395) : 
Burbank  :  "  Across  the  Potomac." 
Orpheum  :  Vaudeville. 
Los  Angeles  Theatre  :   "OleOlsen." 
.Savannah  (Population,  43,189) : 

Savannah  Theatre  :  Palmer  Cox's  "  Brownies." 
From  all  of  this  it  would  appear  that  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  its  size,  is  not  so  badly  off  for  theatrical  en- 
tertainment.    In  fact,  for  a  "jay"  town,  we  are  doing 

quite  well. 

1    *    « 

The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  is  keeping  open  house 
during  the  holidays.  New- Year's  night  will  be  fit- 
tingly celebrated  on  the  mountain.  There  will  be 
appropriate  sunset  and  sunrise  ceremonies. 

Henry  Yellowby — "Aftah  we's  married,  we'll  hab 
chicken  foh  dinnah  ebery  day,  honey."  Melinda 
Johnson — "Oh,  yo'  deary  1  But  I  wouldn't  ask  yo' 
to  run  no  sich  risks  foh  mah  sake." — Puck. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Sterilized  Milk  in  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  December  27,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  the  editorial  columns  of 
your  issue  of  the  27th  inst.  there  appeared  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  importance  of  a  perfectly 
pure  milk  supply — a  necessity  insufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  the  general  public.  It  contained  a  sug- 
gestion that  a  depot  where  pasteurized  and  sterilized 
milk  could  be  purchased  would  be  profitable  in  San 
Francisco.  In  reference  to  which  I  would  state  that 
there  has  existed  such  a  depot  here  for  some  lime, 
the  address  of  which  is  1525  Polk  Street. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Frederick  R.  Starr. 


Tommy — "  Paw,  what  is  mistletoe?"  Mr.  Figg— 
"Mistletoe,  my  son,  is  an  excuse  for  kissing  girls 
whom  there  is  no  other  possible  excuse  for  kissing." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 


Differ  "With,"  "From,"  or  "To." 
956  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
December  10,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  "  Differing  with  the  Chron- 
icle is  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,"  etc.,  etc. — Argonaut, 
Dec.  6th,  p.  3.  in  re  Leprosy,  line  9. 

We  agree  with  a  person  or  thing,  but  do  we  not 
differ  from?     Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  A.  Briggs. 

[The  "Century  Dictionary"  says:  "Differ  .  .  . 
1.  To  be  unlike,  dissimilar,  distinct  .  .  .  :  used  abso- 
lutely or  with  fro?n  :  as,  the  two  things  differ  grezi\y  ; 
men  differ  from  brutes.  ...  2.  To  disagree  ;  be  of 
a  contrary  opinion  .  .  .  :  used  absolutely  or  with 
from  or  with :  as  they  differ  in  their  methods  ;  he 
differs  from  other  writers  on  the  subject;  or  (Can- 
ning), '  If  the  honorable  gentleman  differs  with  me 
on  that  subject,  I  differ  as  heartily  with  him.'  " 

We  may  add  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
usage  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  this 
regard.  English  people  almost  invariably  say  ' '  differ 
to"  instead  of  "  differ  with"  or  "  differ  from." — Eds.] 


The  Races. 
Thursday  was  a  gala  day  at  the  Ingleside  Track, 
the  special  feature  being  the  race  for  gentlemen 
riders.  The  distance  was  one  mile,  the  prizes  were 
five  hundred  dollars  and  silver  cups  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third,  and  about  a  dozen  gentlemen 
entered  for  the  race,  of  whom  six  were  chosen  by  lot 
to  start.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  fash- 
ionable element,  half  a  dozen  or  more  parties  going 
out  on  coaches.  The  attendance  was  large,  but  a 
much  greater  crowd  is  expected  on  New- Year's  Day, 
for,  in  addition  to  its  being  a  holiday,  a  big  stake 
race  and  other  events  of  unusual  interest  will  be  con- 
tested. The  races  will  be  continued  at  the  Ingleside 
Track  all  next  week,  with  stake  races  on  Wednesday 

and  Saturday. 

• — ♦    ■ 

Sarcasm:  Beggar  (to  old  gentleman  who  has  just 

given   him   a   half-penny)  —  "Thanky,   sir.      (Very 

pleasantly)    Jest    back    from    Klondike?" — Pick- 

Me-Up. 


When  are  you  going  to  use 
Schilling's  Best  baking  powder 
and  tea  ? 

Your  money  back  if  you  don't 
like  them. 


Dividend  Notices. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  December  31st,  1897,  a  dividend  has  beeD  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  twenty-six  hundredths  (4  26-100)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  three  and  fifty-five 
hundredths  (3  55-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Monday, 
January  3d,  1898. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter. — The  board  of  di- 
rectors declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  December 
31,  1897,  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  one  -  third  (3%)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  January  3,  1898. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  222  MONT- 
gomery  Street,  Mills  Building. — Dividends  on  term 
deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one  third 
(3K)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31,  1897,  will  be  payable,  on  and  after 
January  3,  1898. 

S.  L.  ABBOT,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety, corner  Market,  McAllister,  and  Jones  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  December  29,  1897. — At  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  society,  held  this  day,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and  three- 
fourths  (3K)  Per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  deposits  for  the 
six  months  ending  December  31,  1897,  free  from  all  taxes 
and  payable  on  and  after  January  1,  1898. 

ROBERT  J.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN 
Association  of -California,  222  Sansome  Street,  has 
declared  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1897,  a 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits, 
7  per  cent,  on  one-year  term  deposits,  10  per  cent,  to 
class  "  F  "  stock,  and  12  per  cent,  to  class  "A  "  stock. 
Dr.  ED.  E.  HILL,  President. 
Capt.  OLIVER  ELDRIDGE, 

Vice-President. 
WILLIAM  CORBIN,  Secretary. 


Spectacles&lYe  Glasses 

ACCURATELY  FITTED  BY 

EXPERT  OPTIC'ANi 
ATttOQERATe  PRICES. 


OPTICIANS  AAND^pHOT°GRAPHlc 
642  MARKET  ST.  5UPPL" 


TlVOIil    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Eknestinh  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every   Evening.      The    Triumph   of    '97.      The    Proper 

Thing  for  '98.     Our  Holiday  Spectacle. 

-:-    MOTHER    GOOSE   -:- 

Or  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Jack  and  Jill.'* 

Concluding  with  the  Magnificent  Transformation, 

"Our  Childhood's  Fancies." 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  All  ! 

Popular  PriceB 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.Xesseesand  Managers 


To- Night. 

THE   JUCKLINS 


Monday,  January  3d,  Second  and   Last   Week  Stuart 
Kobson  in  Eronson  Howard's 

TXIXS      KEISmiETTA. 

Monday,  January  10th — The   Man  from    Mexico. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 

To-night,  Sunday  Night,  and  all  Next  Week,  Last 

Performances  of 

-:-      AT    CAY    CONEY    ISLAND      -:- 

The  Farcical  Triumph  of  the  Season,  as  Amusingly  In- 

tarpreted  by  "  Those  Funny  Boys," 

Mathews  and  Bulger. 

Monday,  January  10th— Jolly  Nellie  McHenry. 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  January  3d. 
Mile.  Patrice,  assisted  by  Alf  Hampton  and  J.  F. 
Whitbeck,  in  their  Comedy  Sketch,  "  A  New- Year's 
Dream";  Farnum  Brothers,  Novelty  Acrobats;  Kitty 
Mitchell,  Dancing  Soubrette ;  Fred  Brown,  Rag-Time 
Dancer ;  Elinore  Sisters,  Character  Comediennes  ;  the 
Three  Avolos,  on  the  Horizontal  Ears ;  Mile.  Rombello, 
Sand  Paintress  ;  Musical  Dale,  Campanologist  ;  the  Bal- 
let Spectacle,  "The  Birth  of  the  Pearl."  New  Music, 
New  Dances.  Reserved  seats,  25  cts. ;  balcony,  10  cts. ; 
opera-chairs  and  box  seats.  50  cts. 

PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  Dec.  37th  to  Saturday, 
Jan.  8th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  an(l  *»*5  p>  M*  Daily  : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric   Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 

F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 
Secretary.  President. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 
scenic     :i=i.-A.i3r_r\*7-.A_Y 

(  Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing   Nov.  13,  1807. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,    10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;   1:15 
p.  m. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


Listtntr — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listtntr — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him." 

nnurivrin  Press -Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUnlLlnL  V  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  Importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
Is  searched  for  your  notices  Hknrv  Romhikh,  139  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  Yorlr. 


APOLLO  GALVANIZED   IRON. 

Saves  men's  time,  because  it 
is  workable. 

Return  to  the  jobber  at  his  ex- 
pense any  sheet,  or  part  of  a 
sheet,  that  has,  or  develops  in 
working,  any  defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Stuart  Robson  at  the  Baldwin. 

Monday  was  a  gala  night  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 
It  saw  the  inauguration  of  the  new  management  of 
Messrs.  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co..  the  return  of  a 
favorite  actor,  and  the  first  metropolitan  performance 
of  a  new  play.  The  fashionables  turned  out  in  force 
to  grace  the  occasion,  and  a  number  of  theatre- 
parties  gave  quite  a  brilliant  appearance  to  the  house. 

In  Lemuel  Jucklin.  Mr.  Robson  has  a  r61e  quite 
different  from  those  we  have  been  used  to  see  him 
play.  Instead  of  broad  comedy  effects,  it  calls  for 
the  presentation  of  a  deeply  pathetic  character,  a 
simple-hearted  old  Carolinian  whose  mind,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  injury  received  years  before,  wanders 
now  and  again  under  stress  of  strong  emotion.  The 
play  is  by  Augustus  Thomas  and  is  in  his  line  of 
realistic  rural  drama,  but  it  has  a  stronger  under- 
current of  pathetic  interest  than  "  In  Missoura"  and 
"  The  Hoosier  Doctor."  It  might  not  go  so  well  if 
it  were  not  presented  by  the  excellent  company  with 
which  Mr.  Robson  has  surrounded  himself. 

On  Monday,  January  3d,  Mr.  Robson  will  begin 
his  second  week  with  a  revival  of  Bronson  Howard's 
"  Henrietta."  It  is  a  tragedy  of  Wall  Street  at  bot- 
tom, but  Mr.  Robson  has  brought  into  prominence 
befitting  a  star  the  comedy  role  of  Bertie  the  Lamb, 
the  anglomaniac  youth  who  goes  into  "  the  street" 
and  by  the  luck  that  favors  fools,  contrives  to  block 
his  unscrupulous  brother's  plans  and  saves  his  father 
from  ruin.  The  role  of  old  N'ick  Van  Alstyne,  the 
father,  is  a  powerful  one,  there  is  much  to  be  made 
of  the  unfilial  son,  and  Mrs.  Robson's  impersonation 
of  the  widow  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  admirable 
comedienne  has  done. 


The  Frawley  Players"   Last  Week. 

The  Frawley  Company  will  give  their  last  perform- 
ance of  this  season  at  the  California  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day night,  January  2d,  and  start  next  week  for  their 
Eastern  tour,  which  will  end  in  Washington  in  May. 
The  company  will  be  re-organized  before  its  return 
to  this  ciiy  to  play  a  summer  engagement  at  the  Bald- 
win. The  play  presented  during  this  last  week  has 
been  the  Daly  comedy,  "An  International  Match," 
with  Mr.  Worthing,  Blanche  Bates,  Harry  Corson 
Clarke.  Mr.  Carr,  and  Miss  McAllister  in  the  leading 
rdles. 

There  will  be  an  interesting  series  of  concerts  at 
the  California  next  week,  taking  place  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  evenings  and  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
They  will  be  lectures  on  the  history  of  music  by  Miss 
Villa  Whitney  White,  with  songs  illustrative  of  the 
various  epochs  and  schools. 


The  Tivoli's  Holiday  Spectacle. 

"Mother  Goose"  is  doing  a  thriving  trade  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House  these  holiday  times.  It  is  the 
only  spectacular  show  in  town,  and  the  spacious 
auditorium  is  filled  to  the  back  rows  and  to  the  top 
of  the  balcony  at  every  performance.  And  the  en- 
tertainment deserves  the  heavy  patronage  it  is  get- 
ting ;  the  dialogue  and  songs  have  been  improved 
since  the  first  nights,  and  the  spectacular  part,  the 
costumes,  the  dances,  the  ballets,  and  the  trans- 
formation scene  furnish  a  delightful  feast  of  color  to 
the  eye.  The  principal  roles  are  in  the  hands  of 
Tillie  Salinger,  Edith  Hall,  Florence  Wolcott, 
Edwin  Stevens,  T.  C.  Leary,  John  J.  Raffael,  Phil 
Branson,  Robert  Dunbar,  and  Arthur  Boyce,  and 
they  are  assisted  by  a  bevy  of  shapely  choristers  and 
pretty  children. 

"  Mother  Goose"  will  continue  to  be  the  bill  at 
the  Tivoli  for  some  time  to  come.  A  benefit  per- 
formance has  been  tendered  by  Mrs.  Krelingtothe 
Childrens"  Hospital,  and  it  will  take  place  as  a 
matinee  on  New-Year's  Day. 

A  New  aod  Lively  Farce-Comedy. 

"  At  Gay  Coney  Island,"  which  Mathews  and 
Bulger  are  presenting  at  the  Columbia  this  week,  is  a 
farce-comedy  of  the  breeziest  kind.  As  its  name  in- 
dicates, the  scene  is  laid  at  New  York's  seaside 
resort,  a  well-chosen  locale,  for  it  gives  a  semblance 
of  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  all  manner  of 
strange  scenes  and  incidents.  The  company  is  a  fair 
one,  with  the  extraordinary  energy  in  the  individuals 
that  farce-comedy  demands  nowadays,  and  several  of 
the  members  are  clever  specialists.  A  notable  feat- 
ure of  the  entertainment  is  the  songs,  many  of  which 
were  composed  by  the  two  leading  comedians. 

"  At  Gay  Coney  Island"  will  be  continued  all  next 
week,  and  on  Monday,  January  ioth,  Nellie  McHenry 
will  occupy  the  Columbia  stage  with  a  farce-comedy, 
entitled  "  A  Night  in  New  York,"  which  was  written 
especially  for  her  by  H.  Gratton  Donnely. 

The  Orpheum. 

The  honors  among  the  new-comers  at  the  Orpheum 

this  week  have  been  pretty  evenly  divided  between 

Mile.  Rombello  and  the  Elinore  Sisters.   The  former, 

who  comes  to  us  from  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  fur- 


nishes a  novel  entertainment  by  making  pictures  in 
sand,  and  the  Elinore  Sisters  show  themselves  to  be 
quite  clever  in  their  sketch.  "The  Irish  Four  Hun- 
dred." The  other  new-comers  are  De  Marce  Felix, 
with  his  equine  circus,  and  Musical  Dale,  whose  act 
is  decidedly  amusing.  The  entertainment  concludes 
with  the  ballet  spectacle,  "The  Birth  of  the  Pearl," 
which  is  more  popular  in  its  second  week,  and  will  be 
retained  on  the  programme  during  the  week  com- 
mencing Monday,  January  3d. 

The  star  novelty  next  week  will  be  Patrice,  the 
popular  comedienne,  in  a  little  sketch  entitled  "  A 
New  Year's  Dream,"  in  which  she  will  be  assisted  by 
Alf  Hampton  and  J.  F.  Whitbeck.  The  other  nov- 
elties are  the  Farnum  Brothers,  who  will  perform 
novel  acrobatic  feats  ;  Kitty  Mitchell,  a  dancing  sou- 
brette ;  and  Fred  Brown,  a  "rag-time"  dancer. 
These,  with  the  Elinore  Sisters,  the  Avolos,  Mile. 
Rombello,  Musical  Dale,  and  the  ballet  spectacle, 
should  furnish  a  very  interesting  entertainment. 

Notes. 

Marie  Wainwright  is  out  with  a  new  play  which 
she  calls  ' '  Shall  We  Forgive  Her  ?  " 

John  Webster,  Jr.,  of  Stuart  Robson's  company, 
now  at  the  Baldwin,  is  a  son  of  Nellie  McHenry, 
who  is  soon  coming  to  the  Columbia. 

The  Bostonians  will  give  their  new  opera,  based  on 
the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  its  first  production  dur- 
ing their  approaching  engagement  at  the  Baldwin. 

Alice  Neilson,  who  has  been  with  the  Bostonians 
for  three  years  now,  is  to  become  a  star.  Harry  B. 
Smith  and  Victor  Herbert  are  writing  an  opera  in 
which  she  is  to  make  her  venture. 

The  Bostonians'  new  soprano,  Eleanore  Giusti, 
will  sing  the  role  of  Annabel  in  "Robin  Hood" 
when  they  appear  at  the  Baldwin  next  month.  She 
has  created  a  very  favorable  impression  in  the  East. 

Bronson  Howard  has  been  silent  for  a  long  time, 
but  at  last  he  is  heard  from  again.  He  is  at  work 
on  a  comedy  -  drama  of  Washington  life  in  the 
present  day.  It  will  probably  be  called  "The 
Scandal  Mongers." 

Sousa's  new  opera,  "The  Bride  Elect,"  for  which 
he  provided  the  book  as  well  as  the  music,  was  pro- 
duced in  New  Haven  last  Tuesday  and  was  en- 
thusiastically received.  Report  says  that  the  music 
in  it  is  of  a  higher  order  than  in  "  El  Capitan  "  and 
still  preserves  Sousa's  characteristic  dash. 

Anna  Held,  the  Parisian  beauty  of  milk-bath  fame, 
will  begin  a  tour  on  Monday,  January  3d,  at  the 
head  of  a  vaudeville  company.  "The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub"  will  be  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  enter- 
tainment. San  Francisco  is  included  in  her  route, 
which  will  end  in  April  at  New  Orleans,  whence  she 
will  sail  for  France. 

Actors  and  playwrights  are  not  the  only  ones 
whom  a  single  success  suddenly  raises  from  obscurity, 
a  fact  which  is  illustrated  by  the  career  of  the  new 
managerial  firm  of  Smyth  and  Rice.  They  were 
doing  practically  nothing,  a  few  months  ago,  when 
Du  Souchet,  who  had  gone  the  managerial  rounds 
with  his  comedy,  "  My  Friend  from  India,"  per- 
suaded them  to  give  the  piece  a  trial.  It  was  an  in- 
stantaneous success,  and  the  fortunate  managers 
have  made  a  small  fortune  out  of  it.  Another  of 
their  successful  ventures  is  "  The  Man  from  Mexico," 
in  which  Willie  Collier  is  starring. 

Stuart  Robson  will  be  followed  at  the  Baldwin  by 
Willie  Collier  in  "  The  Man  from  Mexico."  Collier 
was  here,  some  years  ago,  with  Charlie  Reed,  play- 
ing the  other  title-r61e  in  "  Hoss  and  Hoss,"  and  has 
since  become  quite  a  comedian.  The  play  in  which 
he  is  to  appear  is  a  farcical  piece  by  Du  Souchet, 
who  awoke  to  find  himself  a  successful  dramatist  the 
morning  after  "My  Friend  from  India"  was  pro- 
duced. The  supporting  company  is  a  good  one,  in- 
cluding Louise  Allen,  who  is  Mrs.  Collier  in  private 
life  ;  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  formerly  with  the  Frawley 
Company  ;  Dan  Mason,  Violet  Rand,  and  others. 

Edward  J.  Buckley,  long  a  favorite  actor  in  San 
Francisco,  died  at  his  New  York  home  on  Monday 
last.  He  had  been  helpless  from  paralysis  for  the 
past  two  years.  Although  a  native  of  Australia,  his 
d6but  was  made  in  Stockton,  Cal.,  in  1864.  When 
the  California  Theatre  opened,  five  years  later,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  famous  stock  company  that 
included  John  McCullough,  Lawrence  Barrett,  and 
John  T.  Raymond,  remaining  with  it  for  six  years. 
Later  he  played  in  William  H.  Crane's  company, 
with  Booth  and  Barrett,  Jefferson,  Mary  Anderson, 
and  other  noted  stars.  His  last  performances  were 
with  Nat  Goodwin  in  "A  Gold  Mine"  in  New  York 
city  five  years  ago.  He  leaves  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, all  on  the  stage. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


A  school  where  blushing  is  taught  is  the  latest 
novelty  in  Paris.  If  there  is  any  place  where  blush- 
ing has  become  a  lost  art,  one  would  certainly  think 
it  was  Paris  ;  but  the  Parisians,  on  the  other  hand, 
declare  that  it  is  a  result  of  anglomania  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  American  girl.  The  young  woman 
who  plays  golf  and  rides  a  bicycle  in  "rationals" 
in  the  freest  camaraderie  with  her  male  friends  is 
likely  to  acquire  a  self-poise  which  will  make  the 
flush  of  embarrassment  a  stranger  to  her  cheeks, 
and  the  city  where  women  are  bicycling  on  the 
boulevard  with  their  bare  knees  exposed  has  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  reaction.  The  classic  grace  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  with  their 
accompanying  downcast  eyes  and  simpers,  are  now 
in  vogue  again,  and  the  maidens  who  have  forgotten 
how  to  blush  are  going  to  school  to  learn  that  primi- 
tive art.  They  say  it  is  easy  enough  to  droop  the 
eyes  and  affect  bashfulness,  but  to  call  up  a  man- 
tling color  is  as  difficult  as  pulling  eye  teeth.  How 
the  crimsoning  flow  of  red  blood  to  the  pallid 
cheek  is  accomplished  in  these  fin-de-sibcle  schools 
of  deportment  we  can  not  imagine,  unless  it  is  that 
they  have  taken  a  page  out  of  Du  Maurier's  joke- 
book  and  emulate  the  society  girl  who  surprised  her 
friend  by  always  blushing  at  the  right  time.  "  How 
can  you  manage  to  do  it  ? "  asked  the  other  girl, 
enviously.  "  Oh,  it's  very  easy,"  the  expert  blusher 
replied;  "I  simply  think  of  something  that  makes 
me  blush." 

It  is  the  fashion  at  some  noted  European  tables  to 
place  on  the  menu  opposite  each  dish  the  name  of 
the  cook  who  prepared  it.  In  these  great  private  es- 
tablishments are  several  cooks,  and  by  this  plan  each 
one  is  assured  that  his  work  shall  receive  praise  if  it 
be  of  exceptional  merit.  The  system  inspires  and 
encourages  effort,  and  appeals  to  the  amour  propre 
with  which  these  gifted  beings  arc  so  largely  en- 
dowed. It  is  not  probable  that  this  fashion  will  ever 
secure  a  foothold  in  this  country.  With  us,  even  in 
the  larger  households,  a  single  cook  is  considered  a 
sufficient  strain  upon  human  endurance.  Outspoken 
praise  of  this  functionary  is  carefully  avoided.  It  is 
not  wise  for  the  appreciative  amateur  who  dines  out 
to  commend  audibly  any  particular  dish  that  may 
appeal  to  his  gastronomic  instincts,  unless  he  be  in- 
spired by  a  malevolent  purpose.  His  praise  will  only 
cause  consternation  to  his  host  or  hostess,  for  the  one 
or  the  other  knows  that  behind  the  commendation 
stalks  the  spectre  of  a  request  for  higher  pay  from 
the  cook. 

At  Newport,  three  seasons  ago,  jewels  were  so 
plenty  that  it  became  the  mode  to  pin  them  on 
the  back  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  gowns.  The 
diamond  craze  reached  a  climax  at  the  Bradley- 
Martin  ball  on  the  persons,  not  only  of  the  guests, 
but  on  that  of  the  hostess  herself,  whose  costume 
transcended  the  mineral  gorgeousness  of  that  of  any 
of  her  guests,  being  a  blaze  of  great  white  stones,  set 
all  over  corsage  and  bodice,  depending  in  loops  and 
knots  from  the  shoulders,  encircling  her  neck  and 
waist  in  great  ropes  of  dewy  light,  while  her  hair 
gleamed  and  glowed  in  prismatic  splendor  that 
rivaled  the  lustre  of  arc  electric  lights.  No  picture 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  splendor  of 
her  display.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  court 
circle  could  have  rivaled  it,  for,  though  the  stones 
owned  by  the  titled  aristocracy  of  Europe  may  be 
more  numerous  and  valuable  than  those  that  have 
found  their  way  to  America,  the  first- mentioned  lack 
brilliancy  because  of  antique  and  unscientific  cutting 
and  setting,  while  every  one  of  Mrs.  Martin's  stones 
has  had  the  advantage  of  the  most  recent  ideas  in 
the  lapidary's  art.  At  the  first  social  gathering  of  the 
season  —  the  first  Seidl  concert  —  there  was  to  be 
noticed  a  tendency  to  leave  the  parures  and  tiaras  at 
home,  and  an  absence  of  jewels  was  one  of  the 
noticeable  features  of  the  first  Assembly  ball. 
Neither  Mrs.  William  Astor  nor  any  other  of  the 
leaders  wore  more  than  a  modest  sprinkling  of  gems. 
Necklaces  there  were,  but  the  parures  and  stomachers 
and  breastplates  and  girdles  and  tiaras  and  helmets 
and  collars  were  chiefly  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

There  are  so  many  men  who  wear  the  wrong  tie 
with  the  right  collar  and  the  right  collar  with  the 
wrong  coat  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  the 
rules  laid  down  by  those  who  set  the  fashions  for 
men's  dress.  There  are,  then,  three  fashionable 
styles  of  collar — the  high-band,  turn-down  collar,  the 
proper  thing  for  morning  wear,  with  which  is  worn 
either  a  butterfly  bow  or  a  narrow  four-in-hand  in 
solid  colors  ;  the  standing  collar  with  end  slightly 
turned  out,  which  is  worn  in  the  afternoon  and  with 
a  frock-coat ;  and  the  straight  collar  worn  with 
evening- dress.  With  this  last  only  the  white  lawn 
bow,  straight  or  butterfly,  is  worn  unless  the  wearer 
be  in  mourning  or  in  a  dinner-jacket,  in  either  of 
which  cases  the  tie  is  of  black  satin.  With  the  other 
standing  collar,  the  flat  Ascot  is  preferred.  Some 
men  wear  four-in-hands,  some  even  sport  butterfly 
ties,  but  with  the  frock-coat  an  Ascot  always  looks 
best. 

Mme.  Sarah  C.rand  has  evolved  a  bicycling  cos- 
tume which  is  entirely  worthy  of  the  mind  that  cre- 
ated "  The  Heavenly  Twins."  As  explained  by  a 
London  cortex"  mdent,  it  is  necessary  to  take  Rosa- 
lind in  the  For  ;st  of  Arden  as  a  lay  ilgure  and  to 
build  up  Mine,  brand's  costume  around  her.     The 


free  and  easy  grace  of  Rosalind's  doublet  and  hose 
seemed  to  Mme.  Grand  even  better  than  the  male 
bicycling  costume,  for  even  the  abbreviated  knicker- 
bockers of  the  latter  sometimes  caught  in  the  re- 
volving spokes.  Moreover,  Mme.  Grand  would 
have  no  waist.  "  I  can  never  bear  to  ride  in  any- 
thing tight,  especially  corsets."  she  declared,  "and 
I  like  to  feel  free  and  comfortable."  Accordingly, 
the  corsets  were  flung  aside,  and  after  them  the 
waist,  the  skirt,  and  the  bloomers,  with  the  result 
that  Rosalind,  the  lay  figure,  was  little  more  than  a 
basis  on  which  to  build.  The  particular  costume 
which  Mme.  Grand  put  on  this  lay  figure  was  made 
for  winter  wear,  but  follows  the  Rosalind  idea  very 
closely.  It  is  made  of  white  fur,  and  has  a  pretty 
little  cloak,  such  as  Rosalind  wore,  that  can  be  dis- 
carded at  the  option  of  the  bicyclist,  but  certainly 
adds  to  the  smartness  of  her  appearance.  Of  course, 
the  coverings  of  the  nether  limb  are  not  actual  hose 
and  doublet ;  they  are  a  modification  of  them  into 
tight-fitting  knickerbockers  of  white  fur.  and  are  said 
to  look  extremely  well  on  slender  women.  One  of 
the  disadvantages  of  not  living  in  London  is  the  fact 
that  one  can  not  behold  Mme.  Grand  in  this  most 
extraordinary  costume. 

An  acute  observer  points  out  that  men  are  less 
conscious  of  dress  than  women.  Of  course  a  man 
in  poor  clothes  appears  ill  at  ease  in  trying  to  make 
his  wit  or  other  natural  gifts  outshine  his  raiment  ; 
but  that  is  not  to  the  point.  At  an  afternoon  recep- 
tion, or  better  still,  at  a  picture  exhibition,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  most  young  women  try  to  show  the 
men  how  they  are  dressed  is  interesting  to  contem- 
plate. The  men  stand  discreetly  near  the  centre  of 
the  room  or  walk  slowly  in  an  outer  line,  while  the 
women  gather  close  to  the  pictures.  Occasionally  a 
good-looking,  well-groomed  young  man  or  an  artist- 
looking  chap  will  find  the  same  woman  between  him 
and  the  picture  he  is  looking  at  eight  or  ten  times  in 
going  the  round  of  the  room.  He  should  make  no 
mistake  and  not  lose  his  head  in  thinking  that  she  is 
personally  interested  in  him.  She  simply  has  on  a 
new  gown,    and    courts  his    silent  admiration,    but 

nothing  more. 

^ 

New  York  in  the  days  of  Ward  McAllister  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  "members  of  society"  and 
about  two  million  "persons."  McAllister  died,  and 
within  a  year  the  exclusive  circles  outlined  by  him 
had  narrowed  down  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Now 
it  is  announced  that  a  further  system  of  pruning  is 
about  to  reduce  the  number  to  seventy-five.  Various 
causes  undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  bring  about 
this  result.  Since  McAllister's  social  apportionment 
several  members  of  the  Four  Hundred  (according  to 
the  Chicago  Times-Herald)  have  drunk  themselves 
to  death,  two  or  three  have  been  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  several  have  been  sold  to  impecunious 
noblemen  abroad.  The  Times  -  Herald,  therefore, 
sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  latest 
apportionment.  But  if  Gotham  society  is  growing 
smaller  it  also  is  growing  more  highly  refined.  The 
Musical  Arts  Society,  an  organization  which  "in- 
cludes the  wealthiest  and  most  exclusive  people  in 
the  city,"  gives  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  weekly  a  per- 
formance restricted  to  the  blue-blooded  members  of 
the  inner  circle  of  seventy-five.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  society  the  women  members  smoked  cigarettes  dur- 
ing the  musical  performance,  and  Director  Andrews, 
in  explanation  of  this  feature  of  the  evening,  said : 
"  All  women  drink  coffee,  all  fashionable  women  like 
the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  when  they  are  very  wise 
smoke  cigarettes.  It  is  only  in  society  that  is  not 
fashionable  that  women  utter  protests  against  these 
things."  President  Whitehouse,  of  the  Society  of 
Musical  Arts,  also  indorses  this  view.  He  says : 
"The  cigarette  is  imperious,  exacting,  and  refined. 
It  inspires  a  position  absolute,  exclusive.  Realizing 
that  the  cigarette  takes  everything  from  one,  expels 
one  from  everything,  banishes  one  from  everything, 
society  now  rehabilitates  it,  tolerates  it,  and  indorses 
it  with'  all  the  charity  that  makes  our  end  of  the  cent- 
ury admirable."  President  Whitehouse  probably  is 
right  in  asserting  that  the  cigarette  has  a  tendency  to 
give  one  a  position  absolutely  exclusive.  Onions  (the 
Times-Herald  observes)  have  the  same  tendency. 
Director  Andrews  evidently  refers  to  New  York  so- 
ciety women  when  he  says  that  ' '  women  who  are 
very  wise  smoke  cigarettes."  Outside  of  New  York, 
cigarette-smoking  by  women  is  not  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  especial  wisdom.     Quite  the  contrary  is  true. 

An  American  girl  who  recently  visited  an  English 
man-of-war  was  much  surprised  to  learn   that   the 


London  Queen  was  among  the  periodicals  subscribed 
for  by  the  committee  on  board.  In  reply  to  her  in- 
quiry, an  officer  stated  that  this  very  feminine  maga- 
zine was  designed  for  the  distraction  of  the  chaperon. 
When  in  port  in  foreign  countries  where  the  official 
class  is  English,  and  receiving  at  aflernoon  tea,  there 
is,  of  course,  more  opportunity  for  scientific  discourse 
between  the  pretty  girl  visitors  and  the  officers  when 
the  chaperon  is  provided  with  amusement,  and  in- 
stead of  an  officer  permitting  himself  to  be  victim- 
ized to  the  extent  of  carrying  on  a  mild  flirtation 
with  the  dowager,  that  social  necessity  is  provided 
with  a  copy  of  the  Englishwoman's  boudoir  author- 
ity, and  it  has  never  been  known  to. fail  in  absorbing 
her  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  object  of 
human  interest. 


Great  Drop  in  Drugs. 

Dear  Editor.  We  are  selling  almost  every  known 
drug  and  remedy,  every  known  instrument  and  appliance, 
at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Some  remedies  others  sell  as 
high  as  $1.00  to  $2,00,  our  price  is  25  cents.  Our  special 
Drug  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  postpaid  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  will  cut  this  notice  out  and  send  to  us. 

Very  truly,      Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago  III. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,     Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1898 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  con- 
cessions in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office. 
Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodi- 
cals will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes. 
Argonaut  and  Century  (with  Portraits)  W8. 50 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scrlbuer's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly .,  6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonautand  Harper's  Round  Table  ...  5.00 
Argonaut  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.25 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.36 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly   5.90 

Argonaut     and     English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  6.20 

Argonaut  and  Critic  6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life  7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut     and       Demorest's      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 4.25 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine. .  5.50 

Argonaut  and  North  American  Review  7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum  6.00 

Argonautand  Vogue 7.25 

Argonautand  Littell's  Living  Age 9  00 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American... .  6.75 

Argonautand  International  Magazine  4.50 


By  Our  Special  Arrangement : 

The  Century  Gallery  and  the  Century  Magazine  for  t 
year — cost  $6.50,  plus  the  Argonaut  for  a  year 
— cost  $4.00 for  $8.50  with  all  new  sub- 
scriptions or  renewals. 

Bet  the  Argonaut  for  $2.00. 

THE  AKGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

346  Sutter  Street. 


After  Exercise 

of  any  kind  a  cup  of 


is  delightfully  refreshing  and  strengthening.  It  is  a  foe  to  fatigue — a 
stimulating  food,  valuable  alike  to  athlete  and  brain  worker.  Prepared 
in  a  minute  with  cold  or  hot  water.  Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers 
everywhere. 

Our  little  pamphlet  "Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


That 

Tailor  Finish 

is  Yours 


if  you  use  the  S.  H  ,  &,  M.  REDFERN 
binding  on  your  skirts.  It  is  made  of 
fine  bias  corded  velvet,  dyed  with  pure 
dyes,  cut  with  absolute  accuracy,  and 
never  frays  or  ravels.  It  comes  in  all 
dress  shades,  aud  every  yard  of  the 
genuine  is  stamped  ou  the  back  with 
the  letters 

S.  H.  &  Ml. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK- ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC- ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus $  2,040,201.66 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1896 37,730,247.45 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mever  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgb 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney,^ 
W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 S22,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  aud  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.  E.  E.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M .  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  i Messrs-  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

new  York /The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

ol: ( Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Chicago }  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M,  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,200,000 

J  no.  j .  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridee,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   SI, OOO.OOO;    Assets,   83,300,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  »1, 668, 331. 50. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  CO. 


OF    AMERICA. 


ROLLA  V.   WATT,  Manager 

Pacific  Department, 
ROYAL    INSURANCE    BUILDING, 

Cor.  Flue  and  Sansouie.  Ste. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

There  was  a  story  that  when  Lord  Uxbridge's  leg 
was  broken  by  a  shot  during  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
he  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  passed  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  whom  he  said  in  the  language  of  the 

period  :    "  Lost  my  leg.  by   G !  "  to  which  the 

duke  replied:    "Have  you,  by  G !"  and  that 

these  were  the  only  words  which  passed  between  the 
two  heroes  during  the  battle. 

Mr.  Aspinwall,  a  clever  and  reckless  barrister, 
famous  in  the  sixties  in  Victoria  for  his  fun  and 
audacity,  was  addressing  an  election  meetiog  in 
Ballarat,  the  "golden  city,"  The  lively  advocate 
had  come  to  that  time  in  his  career  when  much 
whisky  and  soda  had  wrought  palpable  havoc  with 
his  complexion.  His  speech  ended,  and  questions 
were  invited.  "  Aspinwall  1 "  bellowed  a  stalwart 
digger,  "tell  us  what  makes  your  face  so  red." 
"  Blushing  at  your  confounded  impudence,  sir !  "  was 
the  quick  reply.     It  carried  the  meeting. 


Dr.  Fitchett,  brother  of  the  editor  of  the  Australian 
Review  of  Reviews,  was  a  member  of  a  colonial 
parliament  wherein  one  day  a  certain  eccentric  and 
elderly  member  named  Taylor  insisted  on  making  a 
speech  on  education.  The  oration  consisted  of  a 
hyperbolical  eulogy  of  the  board  of  schools  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  constituency.  Dr.  Fitchett  interjected  some 
jocose  expression  of  doubt.  "Why,  sir,"  said  the 
irate  Taylor,  turning  upon  him,  "at  this  very  mo- 
ment I  have  a  school  in  my  eye "     "No,  only 

one  pupil,  Mr.  Taylor  !  "  retorted  the  doctor,  and  the 
orator's  eloquence  was  drowned  in  laughter. 

Some  of  the  British  troops  in  the  Irish  rebellion 
did  not  fight  particularly  well.  A  certain  general,  at 
a  lord  lieutenant's  party  in  Dublin,  was  admonish- 
ing a  begging  woman  to  leave  the  place,  when  she 
said  :  "  It  is  I  that  am  proud  to  see  your  honor  here 
in  the  red  coat  you  wore  the  very  day  when  you 
saved  the  life  of  my  boy,  little  Mickie  I "  "  Indeed  ! " 
replied  the  general,  not  sorry  to  hear  anything  to  his 
credit  on  such  a  distinguished  occasion,  "  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  How  did  I  save  his  life?" 
"  Well,  your  honor,  when  the  battle  was  at  its  hot- 
test, your  honor  was  the  first  to  run  ;  and  when  me 
little  Mickie  saw  the  general  run,  he  ran,  too,  the 
Lord  be  praised  !  " 

During  Cleveland's  last  term  as  President,  Senator 
Daniel,  of  Virginia,  called  at  the  White  House  (re- 
lates the  Criterion  J  to  make  a  plea  for  more  offices 
for  his  constituents.  Cleveland  listened  to  him. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  President  sent  for  a 
statement  of  the  patronage,  by  States,  in  the  depart- 
ments in  Washington.  And  behold,  Virginia,  like 
Abou  Ben  Adhem,  led  all  the  rest.  "  Yes,  that  is  all 
very  well,"  said  the  senator,  "  but  these  are  all  minor 
offices,  Mr.  President.  Virginia  is  a  great  State,  sir, 
and  is  entitled  to  more  important  recognition.  We 
ought  to  have  some  of  the  big  offices.  Do  you  for- 
get, sir,  that  Virginia  is  the  Mother  of  Presidents  ?" 
"  No,"  answered  Cleveland  ;  "nor  am  I  unmindful 
of  what  most  people  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  she 
has  passed  to  a  change  of  life." 


The  Bektashee  is  an  influential  order  of  dervishes 
which  no  sultan  has  ever  been  able  to  suppress.  At 
one  time  when  they  were  in  exceptionally  bad  odor, 
rival  orders  endeavored  to  induce  Sultan  Mahmoud 
the  Second  to  suppress  the  Bektashee.  His  majesty 
determined  to  put  the  unpopular  brethren  to  a  test. 
He  accordingly  gave  a  great  banquet,  to  which  he 
invited  all  the  principal  dervishes  in  Constantinople. 
What  was  the  surprise  of  his  guests  to  find  that  each 
was  supplied  with  a  spoon  having  a  handle  a  yard 
long  1  They  looked  at  each  other  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  wondered  what  it  could  mean. 
"Come,  come,"  cries  the  sultan  from  his  throne  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  "  why  do  you  not  eat 
your  pilajf"  The  dismayed  looks  of  the  dervishes 
plainly  indicated  the  puzzled  condition  of  their  minds. 
Suddenly,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  and  of  the  company  in  gen- 
eral, the  Bektashee  began  to  feed  each  other 
mutally,  across  the  table,  with  their  giant  spoons. 
"Well  done!"  cried  the  Padishah,  clapping  his 
hands  with  delight,  "you  are  indeed  progressive 
and  sensible  men,  O  Bektashee.  and  1  shall  not  sup- 
press your  order  to  please  these  idiots,  who  are  so 
dull  of  comprehension." 

A  Dresden  paper,  the  Weidmann,  which  thinks  that 
there  are  kangaroos  (Beutelratte)  in  South  Africa, 
says  the  Hottentots  (Hottentoten)  put  them  in  cages 
(kotter)  provided  with  covers  ( lat ten gi iter)  to  protect 
them  from  the  rain.  The  cages  are  therefore  called 
lattengitterwetterkotter,  and  the  imprisoned  kangaroo 
Lattengitterwetterkotterbeutelratte.  One  day  an 
assassin  lattentater)  was  arrested  who  had  killed  a 
Hottentot  woman  ( Hottentoten  mutter),  the  mother  of 
two  stupid  and  stuttering  children  in  Strattertrotel. 
This  woman,  in  the  German  language,  is  entitled 
Hottentotenstrottertrottelmutter,  and  her  assassin 
takes  the  name  Hottentotenstrottermutterattentater. 
The  murderer  was  confined  in  a  kangaroo's  cage — 
Beutelrattenlattengitterwetterkotter  —  whence  a  few 
days  later  he  escaped,  but  fortunately  he  was  re- 
captured by  a  Hottentot,  who  presented  himself  at 


the  mayor's  office  with  beaming  face.  "  I  have  cap- 
tured the  Beutelratte,"  said  he.  "Which  one?" 
said  the  mayor  ;  "we  have  several."  "The  Atten- 
taterlattengilterwetterkotterbeutelratte."  "  Which 
attentiiter  are  you  talking  about?"  "About  the 
Hottentotenstrottertrottelniutteratteniater."  "  Then 
why  don't  you  say  at  once  the  Hottentotenstrottel- 
mutteraiientiiterlattengillerwetterkotter beutelratte  ?  " 

In  the  last  century  nearly  every  gentleman  was  put 
to  bed  drunk.  He  had  either  to  drink  as  others  drank 
or  fight  a  duel.  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  after  a  day's  hunt,  avoided  in- 
toxication at  dinner  by  watching  until  the  others  were 
tipsy,  and,  after  that,  pouring  each  new  glass  of  wine 
down  his  neckcloth,  then  worn  so  large  that  the  chin 
was  buried  in  it.  When  the  last  of  the  topers  lay 
under  the  table,  he  rushed  to  his  bedroom,  took  a 
bath,  dressed  anew,  and  joined  the  ladies  at  their 
twelve- o'clock  tea.  The  next  morning,  at  breakfast, 
all  the  gentlemen  rose  when  he  entered  and  received 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  prince.  They  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  unaffected  by  the  wine,  and  consid- 
ered that  so  strong  a  head  was  entitled  to  the  highest 
honors. 


When  Brummell  made  his  midnight  flitting  to 
Boulogne  at  the  suit  of  the  Jews,  Lord  Alvanley  re- 
marked complacently  :  "  Brummell  has  done  quite 
right  to  be  off;  it  was  Solomon's  judgment." 
Alvanley  gave  many  proofs  of  generosity  to  acquaint- 
ances in  distress.  One  of  those  he  had  assisted  was 
the  well-known  Jack  Talbot,  a  reckless  prodigal,  who 
had  repeatedly  borrowed  of  him.  When  Talbot  was 
beggared  and  lying  on  his  death-bed,  Alvanley 
met  his  doctor  and  inquired  about  the  invalid.  The 
answer  was  :  "  My  lord,  I  fear  he  is  in  a  bad  way. 
I  had  to  use  the  lancet."  "  You  should  have  tapped 
him,  doctor,"  said  Alvanley,  coolly;  "I  fear  he  has 
more  claret  than  blood  in  his  veins."  That  reminds 
one  of  Talleyrand's  remark  on  his  old  friend  Mon- 
trond,  who  once  declared  that  he  was  suffering 
the  torments  of  the  damned:  "What,  already?" 
More  excusable  was  Alvanley 's  expostulation  when 
he  had  been  persuaded  to  dine  with  the  eccentric 
millionaire,  Neeld,  in  his  new  mansion  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  The  host,  with  the  vulgarity  of  a  nouveau 
riche,  was  expiating  on  the  sumptuous  decorations  of 
the  apartment,  and,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  "  letting 
dinner  cool."  "  I  don't  care  what  your  gilding  cost," 
said  Alvanley  bluntly,  "but  I  am  most  anxious  to 
make  a  trial  of  your  carving,  for  I  am  famished." 


NEWSPAPER    VERSE. 

The  Hump. 
(On  reading  Dr.  Lombroso's  account  of  its  origin.) 
No  more  shall  your  dorsal  protuberance  be, 

O  camel,  my  camel, 
A  mystery,  dark  and  unfathomed,  to  me, 

As  Society  thought  Mr.  Lammle. 
Full  oft  have  I  cried,  "  Is  there  no  one  who  can 
Tell  me  how  that  convexity  really  began?" 
Now,  delighted  I  find  that  Lombroso's  the  man, 

O  camel,  my  camel ! 

1  learn  that  when  humpless  it  troubled  you  sore, 

O  camel,  my  camel, 
That  you  could  not  assist  man  by  canning  more, 

So  then,  most  considerate  mammal. 
You  started  a  hump  ;  through  the  ages  it  gTew 
To  the  miniature  mountain  at  present  we  view, 
While  your  Bactrian  sort  was  developing  two, 

O  camel,  my  camel ! 

Now  the  donkey's  an  ass,  the  horse  is  a  fool, 

O  camel,  my  camel. 
And  as  for  the  mule — well,  a  mule  is  a  mule, 

For  the  truth  I  decline  to  enamel. 
So  these  load-bearing  quadrupeds  always  will  lack. 
As  I  fear,  your  ingenious  hump-making  knack, 
And  will  always  be  hollow  or  straight  in  the  back, 

O  camel,  my  camel ! 

And  you.  when  one  day,  as  my  fancy  forebodes, 

O  camel,  my  camel, 
You  retire  from  the  business  of  carrying  loads, 

May  think  humps  incumber  and  trammel ; 
And  then,  if  Lombroso's  biology's  sound. 
Your  back  will  grow  slowly  less  bulgy  and  round, 
Till  never  a  trace  of  your  hump  will  be  found, 

O  camel,  my  camel ! — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  Song  of  the  Jellyfish. 
As  the  waves  slip  over  my  cuticle  sleek, 

They  tickle  my  soul  with  glee, 
And  I  shake  with  a  visceral,  saccharine  joy 
In  the  place  where  my  ribs  should  be. 
For  I'm  simply  a  lump  of  limpid  lard, 

With  a  gluey  sort  of  a  wish 
To  pass  my  time  in  the  oozing  slime — 
In  the  home  of  the  jellyfish. 

But  I'm  happy  in  having  no  bones  to  break 

In  my  unctuous,  wavering  form. 
And  I  haven't  a  trace — nor  indeed  any  place 
For  the  dangerous  vermiform. 
For  I'm  built  on  the  strictest  economy  plan 

And  the  model  was  made  in  a  rush, 
While  essaying  to  think  almost  drives   me   to 
drink, 
For  I'm  simply  a  mass  %i  mush. 

At  night  when  I  slide  on  the  s:.ndy  beach 

And  the  moonbeams  pierce  me  through, 
The  tears  arise  in  my  gelatine  eyes 
And  I  gurgle  a  sob  or  two. 

For  1  wonder — ah,  me  !—  in  the  time  to  come, 

When  the  days  are  no  longer  young, 
What  fish's  digestion  will  suffer  congestion 
When  the  end  of  my  song  is  sung. 

— lands  Keiley  in  Life. 


How  He  Managed  the  Women  Clerks. 
A  young  and  handsome  man  was  appointed  not  long 
ago  as  chief  of  one  of  the  bureaus  in  a  department  of 
the  French  Government  where  women  clerks  are  in  a 
large  majority.  From  the  moment  he  assumed  con- 
trol Mr.  X.  was  annoyed  by  his  feminine  subordi- 
nates, who  sought  every  excuse  to  visit  him  and  lodge 
complaints  or  report  silly  gossip  about  some  of  their 
number.  In  desperation  he  appealed  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  but  that  functionary  told  him  he 
must  settle  the  difficulty  himself  or  resign.  The  dis- 
turbances continued,  and  seemingly  the  young  chief 
paid  no  attention  to  the  reports  and  gossip.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  month  he  assembled  his  clerks  and 
made  them  a  little  speech. 

"  Many  complaints  have  been  brought  to  me,"  he 
said,  ' '  and  while  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  foundation 
for  these  complaints,  I  see  no  way  in  which  I  can  cor- 
rect the  existing  evil.  I  have  determined,  therefore,  to 
let  you  correct  them  for  yourself,  and  to  that  end  I 
have  kept  a  faithful  record  of  these  complaints  and 
by  whom  made.  This  record  I  will  read  to  you  in 
the  hope  that  as  soon  as  you  know  of  what  you  are 
individually  accused,  you  will  endeavor  to  correct 
your  faults  and  thus  aid  me  in  making  of  this  a  model 
bureau." 

Mr.  X.  then  proceeded  to  read  the  memoranda 
of  the  complaints  and  gossip  that  had  been  brought 
to  him,  sparing  no  one.  When  he  retired  from  the 
room,  he  left  a  crowd  of  irate  women  who  were  as 
angry  at  each  other  as  with  him.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  X.  has  not  been  molested,  and  none  of  the 
clerks  are  on  speaking  terms  with  each  other. 


"Whaling  Fleet  in  Danger. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  vessels  of  the  whaling  fleet, 
most  of  whose  underwriters  are  in  San  Francisco, 
have  been  caught  in  the  ice  and  some  may  not  last 
through  the  siege.  Danger  also  threatens  those  who 
neglect  what  are  called  "  trifling  "  ailments,  for  they 
may  not  last  through  the  crisis.  Resort  to  Hostel- 
ler's Stomach  Bitters  at  once  for  incipient  rheumatism, 
malaria,  constipation,  nervousness,  and  kidney  com- 
plaint. 

*    ♦    * 

A  children's  remedy  that  has  stood  the  test  of  use 
for  over  fifty  years  is  worth  trying.  St£«iman*s 
Soothing  Powders  have  stood  that  test. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  g  to  5. 


And  she  wasn't :  He — "  You  look  sweet  enough  to 
kiss,  in  that  dress."  She — "  My  dressmaker  told  me 
she  didn't  think  I'd  be  disappointed  in  it." — Puck. 


There  is  but  one  good 
make  of  lamp-chimneys  — 
Macbeth — and  your  dealer 
knows  it. 

You  want  the  Index. 

Write  Mitbcib   Pitt>burgh  Pa 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  BARGAINS. 

Goods  sold  Cheap  this  Month. 

Infants'  Shirts  to  one  year  o  d $       5 

Child's  Wool  S'ockings.  5,  6,  7  . .  - 8 

Child's  Cotton  Stockings,  5,  6,  7 7 

Infants*  Shoes,  all  colors.  1  to  4. 25 

Men's  Sunday  Shoes,  until  gone 1 .  25 

Ladies'  Sunday  Shoes,  until  gone 1 . 2.5 

SMITHS 

CASH   STORE 

25  and  27  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


REMOVAL    NOTICE. 


H.  H.  SCOTT  COAL  CO. 

HAS    REMOVED    TO 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 
Doric... (Via  Honolulu)     Tuesday,  December  38 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  January  15 

Coptic Thursday,  February  3 

Gaelic.   (Via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  February  22 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For/ freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  comer  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBES,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  g  a.  m.,  Dec.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27,  and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Dec.  2,  7, 
12,  17,  22,  27,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay).  Steamer  Pomona,  2  p.  M„ 
Dec.  3,  7,  11,  15,  20,  24,  28,  Jan.  1,  5,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  31. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Dec. 
4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 
a.  M.,  Dec.  2,  6,  10,  14,  i3,  22, 26, 30,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.,  second  of  each  month. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EANIC 


@npHft£2S 


S.  S.  JIuana  sails  via 
Honolulu  and  Auckland  for 
Sydney,  Thursday,  January 
6,  1893,  at  2  p.  m. 

S.  S-  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Tuesday,  January 
25th,  189S,  at  2  p.   h.  Special 


party  rates. 

J.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 

Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ery  St. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and   Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 


New  York Jan.  12 

Paris       Jan.  19 

St.  Louts   Jan.  26 

New  York Feb.    2 


Paris Feb. 

St.  Paul Feb. 

New  York Feb. 

Paris Mar. 


23 


RED    STAR    LTNE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.     From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Southwark Jan.  12  I  Kensington Feb.    9 

Berlin Jan.  19  |  Weslernland Feb.  16 

Noordland Jan.  26  |  Berlin Feb.  23 

Friesland Feb.    2  |  Noordland Mar.    2 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609   Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QUEENSTOWN- LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 
Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don In  3V_  hours. 


MAJESTIC Dec.  29. . 

GERMANIC Jan. 

TEUTONIC... 
BRITANNIC. 


■  i^cc.  29.  — y. 
..Jan.    5....F 

Jan.    12 F 

-Jan.  19 F 


Jan.  26 Feb.  23 

Feb.    2 Mar.     2 

Feb.     9.... Mar.    9 

Feb.  16 Mar.  16 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 
,       H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Gen.  Agent,  New  York: 
308       MOntgfOmery      Street      S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,Chicago 
0  *  For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Marke. 

Tel.  Main  5703.  Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 


. . . ALASKA . . . 

Commercial   Company 

DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  FROM 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  DAWSON 

-AND- 

ALASKA  GOLD  FIELDS. 


APPLY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  : 

ALASKA    COMMERCIAL    CO., 

310  Saiisome  Street,  Sau  Franci  ' 


THE        ARGONAUT 


January  3,  1898. 


SOCIETY. 


The  Haggin-Voorhies  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Mr.  James  B.  Haggin,  of  this 
city  and  New  York,  to  Miss  Pearl  Voorhies,  of 
Versailles,  Ky.,  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
December  30th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  step- 
father, Mr.  James  P.  Amsden,  in  Versailles.  Mr. 
Haggin  is  a  well-known  capitalist  and  has  a  fortune 
that  is  ranked  high  up  in  the  millions.  He  is  a 
partner  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  of  this  city,  in  the  firm  of 
Haggin  &  Tevis,  and  has  large  commercial,  mining, 
and  stock  -breeding  interests  in  this  State  as  well  as  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  a  few  years  ago,  he  has  passed  most  of 
his  time  in  New  York.  He  is  now  seventy-four  years 
of  age,  while  his  bride  has  just  passed  her  twenty- 
eighth  birthday  anniversary.  The  bride  is  a  niece 
of  Mr.  Haggin's  former  wife  and  is  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  woman.  After  the  wedding,  the  couple 
went  to  New  York  city. 

The  Herrin  Ball. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Herrin  gave  a  ball  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  29th,  at  their  resi- 
dence, corner  of  Broadway  and  Scott  Streets,  as  a 
compliment  to  Miss  Annie  Lowrey,  of  Colusa.  The 
rooms  on  the  main  floor  were  beautifully  decorated, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  present.  Mrs.  Herrin  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Richard 
Bayne,  and  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy. 

Dancing  was  indulged  in  on  the  polished  floors 
until  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  an  elaborate 
supper  was  served  about  midnight.  The  affair  was 
made  one  of  much  enjoyment  to  all  in  attendance. 
During  the  evening  four  figures  of  the  cotillion  were 
danced  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Allen  Wright 
and  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury.  The  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrin  were  : 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy,  Miss  Annie  Lowrey, 
Miss  Garber,  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan,  Miss  Allen, 
Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Alice  Cobden  Hoffman, 
Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Miss  Harrington,  Miss  Louise 
Harrington,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss  Emma  But- 
ler, Miss  Gertrude  Forman,  Miss  Helen  Stubbs,  Miss 
Mary  S.  Stubbs,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury, 
Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss 
Clementina  Kip,  Miss  Wapple,  Miss  Sprague,  Miss 
Minnie  McNeil,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  Miss  Sher- 
rard,  Miss  Susan  Blanding,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness, 
Miss  Jennie  McFarland,  Miss  Huntington,  Miss 
Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Fannie  Baldwin,  Miss  Hattie 
Belle  Goad,  of  Colusa,  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood, 
Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss  Breeze,  Miss  Ardella  Mills, 
Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss  Bernie  Drown,  Miss 
Florence  Stone,  Miss  Bernice  Landers,  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Goad,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Ida  Gib- 
bons, Miss  Florence  Davis,  Miss  Moffitt,  Miss  Marie 
Voorhies,  Miss  Eda  Moody,  Miss  Mai  Moody,  Miss 
Sara  Dean,  Miss  Dorothy  Patton,  Miss  Sanborn, 
Miss  Alice  Boggs,  Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  Mr. 
Redick  McKee  Duperu,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Green- 
wood, Mr.  Stanley  Jackson,  Mr.  Burbank  Somers, 
Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  Leonard  Chenery, 
Mr.  George  Loughborough,  Lieutenant  Thomas  G. 
Carson,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Howard  Veeder,  Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mr.  John 
Hoffman,  Mr.  Edwin  McAfee,  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr. 
Albert  Russell,  Mr.  Worthington  Ames,  Mr.  Sam- 
son Tucker,  Mr.  Frank  Grace,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Stubbs,  of  Evansville,  111.,  Mr.  B.  K.  McMecham, 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Mr.  George  B.  de  Long, 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre,  Dr.  Davis,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Poett,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  N.  T.  Messersmith,  Dr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Chester  Smith,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Maxwell 
C.  McNutt,  Mr.  Fletcher  D.  McNutt,  Mr.  Henry 
Redington,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  T. 
Palache,  Mr.  Robbins,  Mr.  A.  D.  Keyes,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Clarence  Follis,  Mr. 
F.  F.  Follis,  Mr.  Allen  Garwood  Wright,  Mr. 
Wood,  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr. 
Edgar  Peixotto,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Percy  King, 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  John  Piatt,  Mr.  J.  A. 
-Sanborn,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Martin,  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Godley,  Mr.  M.  Godley, 
Mr.  Frank  Brooks,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Tevis  Blanding, 
Mr.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Mr. 
Clement  Tobin,  Mr.  William  Howard,  Lieutenant 
R.  S.  Douglas,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  de  Haven,  of  Paris, 
Mr.  Harry  Dutton,  Mr.  McCann,  Mr.  Tompkins, 
Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  Robert  Dean,  Mr.  James 
H.  Follis,  Mr.  William  Sanborn,  Mr.  Rodgers,  Mr. 
Ralph  A.  Bender,  Mr.  J.  A.  O'Sullivan,  and  Mr. 
Thompson. 

The  Ashe  Dance. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  gave  a  dance  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence,  1005  Leaven- 
worth Street,  in  honor  of   Miss   Genevieve   Peters, 


The  luxury  of 
a  breakfast  is  in  its 

Nice  Hot  Biscuit 

rolls  and  muffins. 
Royil  Baking  Powder 

makes  them  light, 
stf  set  and  de:"cious. 


daughter  of  Major  Peters,  of  Stockton,  and  a  sister 
of  the  hostess.  There  was  an  air  of  Christmas-tide 
about  the  decorations  in  scarlat  and  green  which 
made  the  parlors  very  attractive.  About  sixty  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  and  danced  until 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  an  inter- 
mission at  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  delicious  supper 
was  served.  The  affair  was  a  delightful  one  through- 
out. 

The  Mills  Dinner-Party. 

Miss  Ardella  Mills  gave  a  dinner-party  recently  at 
the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Mills,  on  Pacific  Avenue,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Joseph 
D.  Stubbs,  of  Evansville,  111. 

The  others  present  were  Miss  Helen  Stubbs,  Miss 
Mary  S.  Stubbs,  Miss  Florence  Davis,  Miss  Ethel 
Pomroy,  Miss  Bernice  Landers,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ames,  Mr.  McMechem,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  J.  Lang,  Mr.  Louis  Masten,  Mr. 
George  Lewis,  Mr.  Howard  Veeder,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Barnwell,  of  Los  Angeles. 


The  Columbia  Historical  Pageant. 
The  Children's  Hospital  and  Training  SchooJ  for 
Nurses  is  to  receive  a  benefit  on  the  evenings  of  Jan- 
uary 3d,  4th,  and  5th,  when  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments will  be  given  at  the  California  Theatre.  It 
will  be  a  Columbian  Historical  Pageant,  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  appropriate  and  beautiful  tableaux,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  prominent  society  people 
will  participate.  The  historians  will  comprise  Mayor 
James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Pelham  W.  Ames,  Mr.  C.  K. 
Bonestell,  and  Miss  Mabel  C.  Craft.  Rehearsals 
have  been  held  for  several  weeks  past  at  a  number  of 
private  residences,  and  from  present  indications  the 
tableaux  will  be  eminently  successful.  There  is  a 
degree  of  novelty  in  these  entertainments  which 
should  tend  to  draw  large  audiences  each  evening, 
and  as  the  beneficiary  is  one  of  our  worthiest  chari- 
ties, there  should  be  a  generous  financial  response  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  Up  to  the  present  date  a 
large  number  of  seats  have  been  secured  at  the  box- 
office  of  the  theatre,  and  it  behooves  those  who 
desire  good  seats  to   make   application   as  early  as 


Races  at  Burlingame. 
The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Club  have  ar- 
ranged a  programme  of  races  which  will  take  place 
there  on  New- Year's  Day.  There  will  be  a  steeple- 
chase for  the  Duke  d'Abruzzi's  challenge  cup,  a 
two-hundred-yard  dash  for  qualified  polo  ponies, 
and  a  one  -  and  -  one  -  half  -  mile  purse  race  on 
the  fiat  open  to  all.  Among  the  riders  in 
the  steeple  -  chase  will  be  Mr.  Frederick  Mc- 
Near,  Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin,  Mr.  Charles  Dunphy, 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Poett.  The  cup  will  become  the 
property  of  any  member  of  the  club  winning  it  three 
times.  There  are  twelve  entries  for  the  polo  pony 
race  and  the  winner  will  be  awarded  a  silver  cup.  A 
large  field  is  expected  in  the  open  race.  After  the 
races,  the  usual  Saturday  drag-hunt  will  be  enjoyed 
by  a  large  party  of  riders. 

The  San  Francisco  Verein. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  will 
give  an  unique  entertainment  at  the  club-house  on 
New- Year's  Eve  in  the  form  of  a  presentation  of 
"The  Thirst  Gone,"  a  clever  burlesque  on  the 
Chinese  play  entitled  "The  First  Born."  The 
original  scenery  painted  for  the  Alcazar  Theatre  will 
be  used  and  Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra  will 
provide  the  music.  A  number  of  specialties  will  be 
introduced,  including  Adgie  and  her  lions,  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Walter  and  assistants  ;  the  doll's  dance,  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Weil,  Mr.  H.  D.  Walter,  Mr.  S.  W.  Otten- 
heimer,  and  Mr.  M.  Brandenstein  ;  and  some  Entr'- 
actes by  Mr.  Leo  Johnson.  After  the  performance 
the  new  year  will  be  ushered  in  at  an  elaborate  supper 
which  will  be  followed  by  dancing  for  several  hours. 
The  play  will  commence  about  half-past  eight  o'clock. 
The  cast  of  characters  will  be  as  follows : 

Svey  Tsing,  a  bond-woman,  Mr.  Joseph  Sloss  ; 
Chow  Pow,  a  Chinese  nurse,  Mr.  Sanford  Walter  ; 
Chan  Lee,  wife  of  Chan  Wang,  Dr.  Jellineck  ;  Dr. 
Powlen,  a  Chinese  physician,  Mr.  Max  Sloss  ;  Chan 
Wang,  Mr.  S.  L.  Ackerman,  Hop  Kee,  Mr.  Louis 
Greenebaum,  Chum  Woe,  Mr.  Arthur  Bachman, 
Kiva  Kee,  Mr.  Milton  E.  Esberg  (all  highbinders 
and  members  of  the  See  Yup  Tong) ;  Duk  Low,  a 
recent  arrival,  Mr.  1.  Wiel ;  Way  Get,  a  Chinese 
guide,  Mr.  M.  Brandenstein  ;  Man  Low  Yek,  a 
merchant  and  member  of  the  Sam  Yups,  Mr.  Joseph 
Dinkelspiel  ;  Sam  Chow,  an  employee  of  Man  Low 
Yek,  Dr.  L.  Greenebaum  ;  Fou  Get,  a  storekeeper, 
Mr.  I.  Wiel ;  Chan  Toy,  the  first  born  of  Chan 
Wang,  Dr.  L.  Neumann  ;  Rah  Rah  and  Zing  Boom, 
his  playmates,  by  two  Chinese  children  ;  Rag  Picker, 
another  playmate,  Mr.  A.  L.  Wiel  ;  Sergeant 
Lafferty,  of  the  Chinatown  squad;  Mr.  Clarence 
Walter.  _ 

The  Concordia  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  an 
entertainment  on  New- Year's  Eve  at  the  club-house 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  attraction  will  be  a 
burlesque  opera  entitled  "  Little  Bo- Peep."  Among 
those  in  the  cast,  are  Miss  Hilda  Rosener,  Miss 
Stella  Schwabacher,  Miss  Neuffett,  Miss  Daisy 
Schweitzer,  Miss  Flossie  Levy,  Miss  May  Slessinger, 
Miss  Elsie  Levy,  Miss  Alice  Bachman,  Miss  Beatrice 
Sachs,  Miss  Irma  Rothschild,  Mr.  Milton  A. 
Bremer,  Mr.  S.  Meininger,  Mr.  Maurice  J.  Side- 
man,  Mr.  Julian  Newbauer,  Mr.  Samuel  Jacobi, 
Mr.  Leo  Davis,  and  Mr.  Louis  Haber.    After  the  en- 


tertainment there  will  be  an  elaborate  supper  and  a 

ball. 

The  Hospital  Association. 
The  Saturday  and  Sunday  Hospital  Association 
was  recently  organized  in  this  city  with  Mr.  William 
E.  Brown  as  president,  Mr.  Philip  Lilienthal  as 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond  as  secretary. 
Its  object  is  to  assist  hospitals  by  endowing  them 
with  free  wards.  The  only  requisite  for  membership 
is  a  desire  to  assist  in  charity  work.  The  hospitals 
that  have  joined  the  association  so  far  are  Mount 
Zion,  Children's,  Woman's,  King's  Daughters,  and 
the  Home  for  Incurables.  In  order  to  obtain  funds, 
boxes  have  been  placed  in  many  of  the  stores  and 
hotels  and  at  the  ferry  depots  for  contributions  from 
those  who  are  generously  inclined.  The  object  is  a 
most  worthy  one  and  is  deserving  of  liberal  financial 

support. 

■»» 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  particular  affair  of  the  coming  week  will  be 
the  ball  that  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  is  to  give  at  her 
residence  on  Taylor  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  5th,  in  honor  of  her  granddaughter.  Miss 
Susan  Blanding,  and  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury 
and  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Antoine  Borelwill  give  a  ball  at  her  residence 
on  Stockton  Street  on  Saturday  evening,  January 
15th,  in  honor  of  her  daughters,  the  Misses  Borel. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  will  give  a 
hop  in  the  assembly-room  on  Tuesday  evening.  Jan- 
uary 4th. 

The  Terpsichoreans  will  give  their  next  party  in 
Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  January 
5th. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  hold  its  next  cotillon 

at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  January  7th. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Cinderellas  will  be  held  in 

Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  January 

26th. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at 
her  residence  on  Franklin  Street  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 8th,  in  honor  of  her  debutante  daughter,  Miss 
Susan  Blanding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  G.  James  will  give  a  large 
dinner-party  on  Monday  evening,  January  3d,  at 
their  residence,  2131  Howard  Street. 

A  reception  will  be  given  at  the  Century  Club  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  January  1st. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Crux  will  give  a  reception  to  the 
Colonial  Dames  and  the  Descendants  of  Colonial 
Governors  resident  in  California  on  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 4th,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  o'clock,  at 
her  residence,  2715  Pine  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Stebbins  will  hold  a  recep- 
tion at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, January  6th. 

Mrs.  M.  Esberg  will  give  a  dinner-party  at  the  San 
Francisco  Verein  on  Friday  evening,  January  7th. 
Covers  will  be  laid  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
guests. 

The  Christmas  dinner  of  the  Bohemian  Club  will 
be  given  on  Saturday  evening,  January  1st.  The 
affair  promises  to  be  very  interesting  and  enjoyable. 
The  University  Club  have  set  aside  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening,  January  8th,  for  the  reception  of 
the  ladies  of  the  members'  families  and  of  those  who 
hold  cards  entitling  them  to  the  privileges  of  the 
ladies'  restaurant.  The  members'  dining-room  will 
be  open  to  ladies  during  the  regular  dinner-hours. 
There  will  be  music  during  the  dinner-hours  and 
evening  up  to  midnight. 

The  Christmas  dinner  and  hop  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  was  a  delightful  affair.  After  dinner,  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  in  the  parlors 
at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Hooper  and 
Miss  Rose  Hooper  and  enjoyed  dancing  until  mid- 
night. A  delicious  supper  was  a  pleasant  feature  of 
the  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner  on  Christmas  night  at  their  residence,  corner 
of  Sacramento  and  Franklin  Streets.  The  dining- 
room  and  table  were  artistically  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  cornel-berries,  and  covers  were  laid  for 
twenty-five. 

MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Symphony  Concert. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, December  30th.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  admirers  of  good  music,  who  heartily 
appreciated  the  excellent  presentation  of  the  follow- 
ing interesting  programme : 

Overture,  "  Egmont,"  Beethoven  ;  Fourth  Sym- 
phony in  D-minor,  Schumann;  suite,  "Sylvia," 
D^libes  ;  vorspiel  from  "  Lohengrin,"  Wagner ; 
overture  to  "  William  Tell,"  Rossini. 

The  Musicians'  Club  of  San  Francisco  has  estab- 
lished an  annual  competition  among  composers  re- 
siding upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  contest  of  this 
year  will  be  for  original  compositions  of  chamber 
music  for  not  less  tl  an  two  instruments  and  in  not 
less  than  three  movements.  A  gold,  a  silver,  and  a 
bronze  medal  will  b :  awarded  by  E.  A.  MacDowell 
and  Xaver  Scharweoka,  acting  as  jurors.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  Musicians'  Club  is  care  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.,  San  Fraicisco. 


—  New  designs  in  monograms  are  now 
being  shown  on  several  new  shades  of  notepapers, 
at  Coopers. 
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Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINCTES    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

R.  H.  WAKFIFJ.D  CO., 
(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 
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Hotel 
Berteling 


714  BUSH  ST. 

KH  Select  Family 
I  |g  M'i\  Hotel,  convenient 
lMBW~TWJPv'Si-   to  shopping  and 
*    i'3.5  business  centre, 
-  and  all  car  lines. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

H.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  R.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

HH  r»  I         Properly  prepared  and  promptly 

|  VI  C  A%  L     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GKIIX   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 

LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


January  3,  iS 


TH  E        ARGON  AUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and   Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  tliis  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  was  in  Monte  Carlo  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig  will  leave  here  for  New  York 
about  the  first  of  the  new  year. 

Mrs.  1.  Lawrence  Pool  has  returned  from  a  visit  of 
several  months  to  New  York  city. 

The  Misses  Oxnard,  who  have  been  abroad  for 
several  years,  are  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  their 
way  home. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr. ,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  was 
traveling  on  the  Riviera  when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  will  remain  some  time  longer 
in  Philadelphia  with  her  son.  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin, 
who  has  not  entirely  recovered  from  his  recent  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Andrew  Martin,  who  is  quite  well,  will 
return  soon,  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Walter  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  will  return  from 
New  York  in  the  middle  of  January. 

Mr.  Joseph  Marks  is  expected  back  from  his 
European  trip  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  of  San  Rafael, 
who  have  been  in  the  East  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
will  sail  from  New  York  in  a  day  or  two  for  a  year's 
travel  in  Europe. 

Miss  Metha  C.  Peterson,  daughter  of  Captain  S. 

B.  Peterson,  of  this  city,  is  visiting  friends  in  Copen- 
hagen and  intends  to  enter  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  there  to  finish  her  musical  studies. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Cullen  came  up  from  Fresno  to 
pass  the  Christmas  holidays  here,  and  left  last  Mon- 
day for  a  trip  through  Southern  California  and 
Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  Santa  Clara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  leave  town  next 
week  for  a  brief  period,  Mrs.  Grant  desiring  to  visit 
her  relatives  in  Portland. 

Mr.  J.  Parker  Whitney  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Eldridge,  and  Miss  Susie 
Eldridge,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  are  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  George  Christopher  Riggs  returned  to  New 
York  from  England  on  December  8th,  on  the  White 
Star  Liner  Brittanic. 

Judge  John  D.  Bicknell,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  guest 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Charlton,  of  Portland,  is  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Mr.  Vladimir  Artsimovitch  was  among  the  week's 
visitors  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  William  S.  McClure  was  a  guest  during  the 
week  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  and  Lady  Waterlow  have 
arrived  at  "  Monterey,"  their  villa  on  the  Croix 
des  Gardes,  Cannes.  ^ 

Mr.  Gaston  M.  Ashe  was  quite  seriously  burned 
about  the  throat  and  face  Christmas  Day  while  play- 
ing Santa  Claus  for  the  children  at  his  hacienda, 
"Santa  Anita,"  San  Benito  County.  His  cotton 
beard  caught  fire  from  a  taper. 

Mr,  Edward  Dowsett,  who  is  being  entertained  at 
the  various  clubs  here,  will  sail  on  January  6th  for 
Honolulu. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  and  Miss  India  Scott  have  re- 
turned from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  are  at  Cannes,  where 
they  have  taken  the  villa  "Las  Cistes "  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  William  Northrope  Cowles  returned  from 
New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Field,  of  Monterey,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aleacus  Hooper  and  Miss  Felgener, 
of  Baltimore,  are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Dr.  S.  N.  Cross,  of  Stockton,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  R.  H.  Pease,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Leonard  Abbott,  Miss  Pease,  Mr.  George  W.  Pease, 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  were  among  the  parties 
to  visit  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  of  Burlingame,  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Hugh  Craig  has  gone  to  Mexico  for  a  several 
weeks'  stay. 

Among  the  late  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  C.  A.  Douglas,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Mr.  Donald 
Blain,  of  Toronto,  Mr.  C.  B.  Darling,  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Pendelton,  of  Savannah, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Jones,  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Brown,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Lux,  Miss  Lux,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Adams,  Mr.  H. 

C.  Bush,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Craig,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright,  Miss  H.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Bruce  Cartwright, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  John  Perry,  Jr. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

General  George  A.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  is  in  New 
York  arranging  for  the  production  of  a  drama  written 
by  him. 

Colonel  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
registered  at  the  War  Office  last  week. 

Captain  Alexander  Rodgers,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  selected  to  be  military  attache  at 
Paris.     His  orders  will  be  issued  shortly. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  Lefavor,  U.  S.  N.,  is  on 
trial  at  Mare  Island  on  charges  alleging  drunkenness 
and  other  misconduct  while  attached  to  the  Wheel- 
ing. The  court-martial  is  composed  of  the  following 
officers  :  Commander  William  H.  Whiting,  U.  S. 
N.,  Commander  G.  M.  Book,  U.  S.  N.,  Commander 
Benjamin  S.  Richards,  U,  S.  N.,  Lieutenant- Com- 
mander Franklin  J.  Drake,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Charles  G.  Bowman,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieu- 
tenant Theodore  Porter,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  J.  B. 


Milton,  U.  S.  N,,  and  First  Lieutenant  C.  M. 
Perkins,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  marine  corps,  judge  ad- 
vocate. 

Captain  Yates  Stirling,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Lancaster,  at  Boston,  and  ordered 
home  with  two  months'  leave.  The  Lancaster  has 
been  placed  out  of  commission. 

Lieutenant  Chauncey  Thomas,  U.  S.  N.,  was  de- 
tached from  the  Oregon  last  week  and  ordered  to 
the  Wheeling,  at  Mare  Island.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Oregon  by  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Nichol- 
son, U.  S.  N,,  detached,  for  that  purpose,  from  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Mrs.  Kendig,  wife  of  Chaplain  Daniel  Kendig, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Washington  for  a  visit  of  sev- 
eral weeks  with  friends  there. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Cullen  Bryant,  of  San  Rafael, 
have  taken  a  house  in  Alameda,  and  will  live  there 
hereafter. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Alfred  E.  Bates,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  selected  to  be  military  attache  to  the  American 
Embassy  at  London. 

Passed  Assistant- Paymaster  W.  J.  Littell,  U.  S.  N., 
recently  detached  from  the  Alert,  is  spending  his 
waiting  orders  in  New  York.  He  is  living  at  44 
West  Ninth  Street. 

Mrs.  Winterhalter,  wife  of  Lieutenant  A.  G.  Win- 
terhalter,  U.S.  N.,  sailed  on  the  Oceanic  steamship 
Australia  on  Tuesday,  to  join  her  husband  at  Hon- 
olulu. 

Lieutenant  J.  J.  Knapp,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Paterson  and  sent  home  on  waiting 
orders. 

Major  Thomas  M.  K.  Smith,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month 
on  account  of  sickness  and  consequent  disability. 

Lieutenant  S.  L.  Faison,  First  Infantry,  U..S.  A., 
stationed  at  West  Point,  was  in  Washington  for  a 
few  days  last  week. 

Passed  Assistant- Engineer  W.  B.  Day,  U.  S.  N.t 
who  has  been  for  some  time  in  hospital  at  Mare 
Island,  has  been  detached  from  the  Adams  and 
granted  six  months'  sick  leave. 


THE    LIGHT    OF    THE    WORLD. 


At  the  Christmas  Jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  held  on 
the  evening  of  December  18,  1897,  the  following  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt: 

Mr.  President  and  Sire,  Brother  Bohemians  : 
The  woof  of  life  is  a  strange  intermingling  of 
threads  spun  from  sunshine  and  from  shadow.  No- 
where is  this  more  apparent  than  in  this  club,  where 
the  moralist  and  the  minstrel,  the  poet  and  the 
punster,  the  judge  and  the  jester,  receive  each  in 
quick  succession  due  attention  and  applause. 

Although  at  a  later  hour  this  evening  mirth  and 
wit  and  revelry  will  here  hold  high  carnival,  "  Noel " 
has  just  been  sung,  and  our  souls,  charmed  by  the 
singer's  voice,  have  risen  to  the  spirit  of  the  words 
and  the  music  of  this  sacred  song.  While  your  ears 
are-  thus  attuned  and  your  minds  so  inclined,  I  shall 
try  to  pitch  my  few  remarks  in  the  same  sacred  key. 

In  the  beginning,  God  said  let  there  be  lights  in  the 
heavens.  But  these  were  material,  physical  lights,  to 
guide  our  corporal  feet  along  their  devious  pathways 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  What  light  has  he  set 
in  the  heavens  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  soul,  to 
cause  tears  to  sparkle  like  dewdrops  in  the  sunshine, 
to  make  life  itself  luminous  ?  What  is  the  Light  of 
the  World,  whose  Sun  has  no  setting  ? 

Is  it  Art  ?  Art  has  been  busy  for  centuries  in 
beautifying  the  world  and  in  teaching  man  to  appre- 
ciate the  perfection  of  God's  handiwork.  And  yet, 
though  its  light  may  help  to  illumine  man's  condition, 
it  has  produced  too  often  a  mirage  whose  waters  are 
but  the  sands  of  the  desert  and  whose  castles  are  in 
the  air. 

Is  it  Science  ?  Its  light  burns  most  brilliantly  only 
to  increase  the  depth  of  its  shadows,  dazzling  the  eye 
but  not  warming  the  heart. 

Is  it  Wealth  ?  Though  gold  may  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  and  house  the  shelterless  ;  equip 
armies,  build  navies,  conquer  kingdoms,  and  com- 
mand science  and  art  to  fill  its  coffers  and  decorate 
its  yalaces  ;  though  to  the  eager  eye  of  the  Klondiker 
the  aurora  borealis  may  pale  its  ineffectual  fire  before 
the  glitter  of  nuggets  in  the  frozen  north  ;  though 
gold  may  seem  to  be  a  sun  by  day  and  a  meteor  by 
night,  it  is  but  a  will-o'-the-wisp  whose  light  is  a 
fatal  illusion,  fading  into  Cimmerian  darkness  when 
one's  feet  are  stumbling  and  danger  is  near. 

Is  it  Liberty?  The  Caasars  and  Napoleons  of  the 
past  have  too  frequently  snuffed  out  its  flickering 
flame  to  allow  its  light  to  be  an  abiding  hope  to 
suffering  humanity. 

Is  it  Religion  ?  Go  read  your  Bibles  and  Korans  I 
Recall  the  persecutions,  inquisitions,  and  massacres 
in  which  priests  have  incited  to  death  and  destruc- 
tion by  the  sign  of  cross  as  well  as  crescent.  Was 
it  the  religion  of  those  gods  whose  awful  vengeance 
human  sacrifice  alone  could  appease  ?  Was  it  the 
religion  that  on  the  Nile  found  expression  in  the 
mysteries  of  Isis,  or  in  Greece  in  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis  ?  Was  it  the  religion  proclaimed  on  Mount 
Sinai  mid  thunder  and  lightning,  and  whose  God 
was  Jehovah,  or  was  it  that  which  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter  on  Mount  Olympus  ?  Was  it  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  whence  came  the  wisdom  of  the  Magi  ? 
Is  it  the  religion  of  Islam,  born  of  Mohammed's  zeal 
and  established  by  Mohammed's  sword  ?  Is  it  the 
religion  of  Buddha, ;in  which  there  is  neither  prayer 
nor  praise,  neither  supplication  nor  thanksgiving, 
neither  bended  knee  nor  upraised  hand,  which 
teaches  that  life  is  but  a  succession  of  existences, 
self- upholding  or  self  -  debasing,  and  Nirvana  a 
haven  of  "  sinless,  stirless  rest"  where  "  the  aching 
craze  to  live  ends,  and  life  glides  lifeless  to  nameless 
quiet,  nameless  joy,"  disappearing  like  a  "  dewdrop 
sinking  into  a  shining  sea  "  ?  Or  is  it  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  God  listens  to  prayer  and  invites 
to  praise,  and  whose  heaven  is  a  home  of  eternal 
peace  where  life  begins  its  immortality  ? 

Is  it  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  or 
Christianity  ? 

No,  it  is  none  of  these.     The  Light  of  the  World 


never  shone  in  India,  Arabia,  or  Judea  alone.  To 
it  all  the  world  is  Palestine.  It  is  and  must  be  omni- 
radiant,  and  this  neither  Art,  nor  Science,  nor  Gold 
is — no,  nor  Liberty  or  Religion  either,  whose  lights 
have  often  gone  out  quenched  in  blood.  The  Light 
of  the  World  is  Love,  and  it  sheds  its  radiance  into 
life's  darkest  corners,  brightening  their  atmosphere 
of  gloom,  and  giving  to-night  the  promise  of  dawn, 
and  has  done  so  from  the  earliest  moment  of  that 
initial  day  when  life  began. 

The  Light  of  the  World  is  Love,  and  it  illumines 
the  hearts  of  men  and  shows  how  self  is  softened  by 
sacrifice. 

The  Light  of  the  World  is  Love,  and  it  dispels  the 
clouds  that  often  veil  the  sun  of  happiness  and  the 
star  of  hope,  and  enables  blind  despair  to  see  the 
path  that  leads  to  life's  fulfillment. 

The  Light  of  the  World  is  Love,  and  by  the  magic 
of  its  shining  plenty  fills  many  a  board  that  had 
lacked  a  crust  of  bread,  a  downy  couch  pillows  many 
a  head  that  had  tossed  on  bed  of  straw,  and  poverty 
becomes  a  partner  of  prosperity. 

As  all  these  flaming  worlds  revolve  in  space,  tied 
all  together  and  held  in  place  by  the  invisible  bonds 
of  attraction  that  unite  in  one  great  central  sun 
whence  come  all  light  and  life,  so  do  all  human  souls 
pursue  their  appointed  courses,  tied  all  together  by 
the  invisible  bonds  of  love  that  centre  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  Father  of  all  and  which  Christians  believe 
are  guided  thither  by  the  hands  of  him  who  died 
on  Calvary  and  whose  birth  is  celebrated  at  this 
Christmas  festival. 

Though  all  the  nations  do  not  acknowledge  Christ 
as  himself  the  Light  of  the  World,  yet  all  must 
admit  him  worthy  to  be  the  divine  attendant,  God- 
appointed,  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  flame  in  the  Lamp 
whose  light  is  Love.  Therefore  it  is  of  him  that  at 
this  season,  in  Christian  lands,  the  people,  both  young 
and  old,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  those  who  wear 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  those  who  wear  a  crown  of 
thorns,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  bells  in  every 
cross-tipped  steeple  and  of  the  organs  in  every  cathe- 
dral choir,  exultantly  sing  ' '  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of 
David,  Hosannah  in  the  Highest" — and  all  because 
he  loved  much  and  taught  us  that  God  is  Love. 


The  series  of  Channing  Auxiliary  Lectures  are  to 
be  resumed  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  on  Tues- 
day afternoons,  January  4th,  nth,  and  18th.  The 
lecturer  will  be  Professor  Edward  Howard  Griggs, 
and  his  subjects  will  be  "Goethe's  Faust,"  "The 
Spiritual  Philosophy  of  Tennyson,"  and  "  The  Rela- 
tions of  Poetry  to  Painting  and  Music." 


An  exposition  of  beaux-arts  and  artistic  industries 
will  be  opened  by  the  municipality  of  Barcelona  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April  next.  Intending  exhibitors 
may  obtain  full  particulars  by  addressing  Mr.  Felipe 
de  Castro,  the  Spanish  consul  at  San  Francisco. 

Hygienic  Underwear. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  of  34  Geary  Street,  has  a  full  line 
of  underwear — ladies  and  children's — at  popular 
prices.  Gertrude  knit  baby  outfits,  hosiery,  equipoise 
waists.  Country  orders  solicited.    Send  for  catalogue. 


Incandescent  Gas  Lamps  and  Mantles, 

Wholesale  to  agents  and  dealers.     United  States  and 
Canadian  patents.     Williams  &  Lazier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


—  Messrs.  King,  Moss  &  Company's  Importa- 
tions  of  Silver,  Old  and  New,  for  this  season  ex- 
ceed in  richness  and  variety  anything  ever  displayed 
in  San  Francisco.  A  visit  to  their  attractive  store  at 
639  Market  Street  is  a  revelation. 


— WlLBER  M.  SWETT,  M.  D.,  HAVING  RETURNED 

from  Europe,  has  resumed  practice.  Rooms  119.121 
Spring  Valley  Building,  S.  E.  comer  Geary  and 
Stockton  Streets,  over  "  City  of  Paris." 


—  New  designs  in  monograms  are  now 
being  shown  on  several  new  shades  of  notepapers, 
at  Cooper's. 

—  THE  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT  OF   HUBER'S  DEL 

Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.     Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
waregoto  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Temple). 

• — ■*■ — • 

—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


Brilliancy,  Color,  and 
Flavor  are  the  tests  of 
the  purity  and  quality 
of  Ale. 

A  Bottle 
of  Evans' 


with  its  froth  of  cream, 
amber  hue,  sparkling 
brilliancy  and  mellow 
flavor,  will  make  a  con- 
noisseur of  the  most 
casual  ale  drinker. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-cl»KS  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


Educational. 


MISS    MARJORIE    R.   JOHNSON, 

Accompanist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Engagements  for  Concerts,  Receptions,  etc. 

614  Sntter  Street. 


OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY. 

Residence,  2514  Octavia  Street, 
Near  Broadway. 


MR.    GEORGE    BATES,    M.  A. 

(Formerly  Principal  of  University  School, 
S.  JF.,  and  the  Berkeley  Gymuasium)  hag  one 
or  two  hours  a  day  disengaged. 

847  HAIGHT  STREET. 

MRS.  ELLA  PARTRIDGE  ODELL 

Has  Removed  to 

2216  STEINER  ST.,  cor.  Clay, 

Where  she  will  resume  teaching  the  Piano 
after  January  1st. 

TELEPHONE  WEST  336. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and   B.  JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031.     Residence,  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  12010s $6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     i-5o 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

WeeklyCaU 12  "     i.So 

"    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  " 2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPKECEEL3,  Proprietor. 


J*&5n T  GLADDINCMcBEAN&CO 

<S8WX*'       SAN   FRANCISCO. 

vjJK**-:.*0'  wdrkc;  JLINCOLN'  CAL- 
e<P  «W    O  „  W°RKS. (VAULEJ(v  cal. 


r?.«c      A  delicious  drink. 
'-MPS  A  nutritious  drink.   /  \ 

An  invigorating  drink 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  3,  1898. 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


1897-1898 


WILL    RUN    BETWEEN 


San  Francisco 

St.    LouiS   and 

Chicago 

THROUGH 

I*os    Angeles,    JE1     Paso,    Fort    "Worth,    and 
Little  Kock 

TWICE    A    WEEK 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  5:30  p.  ni. 
FROM  LOS   ANGELES, 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10:30  a.  in. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  superb  service,  that  for  the  past  three  seasons  has 
made  this  train  the  most  popular  in  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued.    No  extra  cost. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |        From  October  34,  1897. 


*6.oo  a    Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations.. 

7.00  a     Eenicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 

7.00  a  Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

7 , 00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

7.30  a  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

8.00  a     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. . 

8.30  a  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

*8.3o  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale.. 


000  j 


'loop 
1.30  p 
2.00  p 


4.3°  1 
430  1 


New 


8-45  A 
JO. 45  A 


5-4S  p 

8.45  p 


6.15    T 
8-45    P 


•*5  r 
■*5  p 


Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,      Martinez,   ,  Merced,     and 

Fresno 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

Livermore,   Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga, El  Verano.and  SantaRosa 

Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 

Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento *o-45  a 

Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave   (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles.. 
4.30  P    Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 

^5-3°  p    "Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East 

6.00  P     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

6.00  P     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose* 

18. 00  p     Vallejo t7-45  P 

8.00  p     Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,      Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15 


6.45  p 


9.00  p 
7-45  P 


9-15' 


7-45  A 
6.45  P 


0.15  A 
9-45  A 
7-45  a 


SAN  LEANDKO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  StreeL) 


**6.oo  A, 
8.00  A 
9.00  A 
10.00  A 

ru.oo  a 

I12.OO  M 

i 1  -  00  p 
1 13.00  p 
4.00  P 
5. co  P 
5-30  P 
7.00  P 
8.00  P 
9. CO  P 

tfxx.iS  rJ 


Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  El-MHURST, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Havwards. 

/Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


■      7-15  A 
'9-45  a 

IO.45  A 
II.45  A 
12-45    P 

'"■45  P 
12.45  r 
'4-45  p 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  P 
tfxsco  p 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations. . 


5-5° 


"2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose*,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,    and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io.so  a 

4.15  P     Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos. ..         9.20  a 
tn.45  p    Hunters'   Excursion,   San  Jose*  and 

Way  Stations \j .  20  P 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 
*7.i5  9.00      11.00  a.m.,     $1.00    *a,oo    J3.00 

*4.oo  15-00     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.co  8.00 
10.00  A.  m.   li2.oo  *i.oo  t2.oo  *3.oo  t4-oo  *5-QQ  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


6.55  a 


4-15  P 


*6-55  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

9.00  a  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

10 .  40  a    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *8 .  00 

ix  .30  a     San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations., 8 .35  a 

'2.30  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove '10.40  a 

""3.15  p     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *<}.oo  A 
•4.15  p     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
*5-co  p     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
5 .30  p    San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

6.30  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

fn-45  p     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 


9-45  a 
1.30  P 
5-3°  P 
7-3°  P 
7  30  P 


a  for  Morning.       P  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  §  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion.   


GEO.    MORROW    &  CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

If  3     CLAY     STREET, 

VT:  reh.o     -e — 526  Seventh  Sv-        San  Francisco. 


An  habitue'  (to  a  Bohemian  of  most  unkempt  ap- 
pearance)— "You  have  a  spot  of  egg  on  your  shirt- 
front."  The  other  (with  a  sigh) — "  It's  not  everybody 
who  can  have  spots  of  bisque  of  crabs." — Figaro. 

Hojack — "I  often  see  the  Christmas  goose  men- 
tioned in  Christmas  stories.  What  is  the  Christmas 
goose?"  Tondik — "The  Christmas  goose  is  the 
man  who  spends  more  money  for  presents  than  he 
can  afford." — Judge. 

Attorney — "Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an 
opinion  concerning  this  case?"  Venireman — "No, 
sir  ;  I  haven't  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  about 
anything  for  eighteen  months.  I  am  the  janitor 
of  a  woman's  club." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Stranger—"  I  want  a  room  as  low  down  as  you 
can  spare."  Clerk—"  Give  you  976,  top  story. 
Besticandoforyousir."  Stranger — "  I  want  to  be  low 
down,  so  as  to  be  handy  to  the  bar-room."  Clerk — 
"  Front !  Show  the  gentleman  to  Parlor  C." — New 
York  Weekly. 

"  I  was  conveyed,"  related  Love,  in  speaking  of  it 
afterward,  "on  the  duleet  strains  of  a  flute."  The 
gods  and  goddesses  exchanged  glances.  "On  a 
toot,"  they  exclaimed,  as  with  one  voice  ;  "  why,  the 
very  idea  !  "  The  affair,  in  fact,  made  lots  of  talk  in 
Olympus. — Detroit  Journal. 

"  Association  of  ideas,"  said  the  Cornfed  Philoso- 
pher, "is  much.  Alter  a  wife's  caresses  have  once 
become  fixed  in  a  man's  mind  in  association  with  a 
parting  from  some  of  his  hard-earned  wealth,  they 
give  him  that  tired  feeling  even  when  he  knows  there 
is  no  request  to  follow  them." — Ex. 

Mrs.  Bridely  (in  tears) — "  Oh,  John  !  How  can 
you  scold  me  so  ?  You  know  you  often  said  before 
our  marriage  that  you  delighted  in  cleanliness."  Mr. 
Bridely  (grimly)—"  So  I  do  ;  but  1  draw  the  line  on 
paying  for  a  woman  to  scrub  the  bottom  of  the  coal- 
bin  just  before  the  coal  is  put  in." — Puck. 

Buried  in  a  fur  coat,  with  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  a  man  passes  on  the  boulevard  a  man  dis- 
tributing hand-bills.  Very  politely,  but  without  tak- 
ing his  hands  out,  he  says  to  the  distributor : 
"Thank  you  kindly,  my  friend.  But  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  throw  it  on  the  sidewalk  yourself?" 
— Figaro. 

Slu  (at  the  desk) — "  Dear,  please  tell  me  how  to 
spell  costume.  I'm  writing  to  mother  about  my 
lovely  new  gown."    He — "Well,  are  you  ready?" 

She  —  "  Yes."      He  —  "  C-o-s-t,  cost "      She  — 

"Yes."      He—  "T-u  —  to "      She—  "  Well?" 

He — "  M-e,  me — sixty-five  dollars,  as  yet  unpaid." 
Slu — "You're  a  wretch." — New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 

Hargreaves—"  After  all,  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing to  the  superstition  about  walking  under  a  lad- 
der being  a  hoodoo.     1  started  out  to  borrow  five 

dollars  this  morning  and   met  Ferry "      Wallace 

— "  And  he  refused  you,  and  then  you  found  you  had 
walked  under  a  ladder  without  noticing  it?"  Har- 
greaves— "  No,  but  Ferry  walked  under  the  ladder 
and  let  me  have  the  five  dollars." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

• — ■♦■ — • 

"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  of  great 
service  in  subduing  Hoarseness  and  Coughs.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.     Avoid  imitations. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


"  There  is  nothing,"  said  the  Cornfed  Philospher, 

"  that  will  so  stimulate  a  man's  sense  of  justice  as  to 

have  some  one  owe  him    money." — Indianapolis 

Journal. 

• — ■•■ — • 

THE  OPIUM  AND  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"  What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved' '  is  a  little  book, 
giving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
£>r.  J.  L.  Stephens,  Oept.  It. ,  Lebanon   Ohio. 


"What!  You  never  heard  of  him!  Why,  bis 
name  is  a  household  word  !  "  "  Indeed  !  A  story- 
writer?"  "No;  he  butchered  eight  people!" — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  I  ndia  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Roc/uster,  N.  Y. 
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"  I  say,  old  man,  my  wife's  out  and  I  can't  find  a  thing  to 
offer  you  except  this  plug  of  Piper  Heidsieck  Tobacco." 

"  Well,  don't  you  know  by  this  time  that's  the  only  thing  I 
ever  indulge  in  ?  " 
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Get  a  NEW  FIVE-CENT   PIECE  of  your  dealer:  4o  per 
cent,  larger  than  before. 
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Outfitting  in 
San  Francisco, 


The  rivalry  between  the   Pacific   Coast  cities  for   the   an- 
Klondikers  ticipated  rush    of   Klondike   miners    is   be- 

coming keen.      In  fact,  it  is  already  so  keen 
that  it  has  resulted    in    the    United   States 
Government  purchasing  the  supplies  for  its  relief  expedition 
in  Chicago,  as  Secretary  Alger  fears  to  offend  the  wrangling 
rivals  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     The  Sound  cities  are  booming  > 
their  claims   as    points  of  departure  for  the  north    and   as  1 
an  entrepot  for  outfitting  miners.     They   have  raised  some  ; 
thousands  of  dollars  and  are  advertising  their  advantages 
throughout    the    East.      San   Francisco   has    done   a  little 
in  this  regard,  but  as  yet  very  little.     Some  six  or  seven 


thousand  dollars  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising the  advantages  of  this  city. 

But  the  San  Francisco  Chroniclis  "  Klondike  number  " 
will  do  more  to  convince  intending  Klondike  miners  of  the 
desirability  of  San  Francisco  as  a  point  of  departure  than 
anything  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  newspaper  line.  That 
journal  shows  that  San  Francisco  is  better  fitted  for  enter- 
taining strangers  than  any  other  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast ; 
that  it  has  more  hotels  and  lodging-houses  ;  that  it  has 
better  and  cheaper  restaurants  ;  and  that  its  range  of  sup- 
plies is  larger  and  its  prices  lower  than  elsewhere  on  the 
coast.  The  North- Western  cities  draw  most  of  their  sup- 
plies from  San  Francisco — when  the  exodus  to  the  gold- 
fields  took  place  last  summer,  Seattle  and  Tacoma  purchased 
almost  all  of  their  supplies  from  San  Francisco.  Their 
evaporated  and  desiccated  vegetables  are  all  secured  in  San 
Francisco.  Other  articles  secured  by  the  Sound  cities  from 
San  Francisco  during  the  boom  last  summer  included 
butter,  beans,  barley,  cheese,  flour,  fruit,  liquors,  live  stock, 
cereals,  potatoes,  powder,  vegetables,  and  miscellaneous 
merchandise,  including  canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  rice,  salted  and  smoked  meats,  clothing,  blankets, 
boots,  shoes,  and  cooking-utensils.  San  Francisco  is  the 
only  place  on  the  coast  that  possesses  adequate  works  for  re- 
fining the  precious  metals.  In  the  Sound  cities  there  are 
only  two  small  smelting-works,  and  they  are  unfitted  for 
gold-refining.  All  of  their  ores  come  to  San  Francisco  to 
be  refined. 

The  "  Klondike  number"  further  points  out  that  as  San 
Francisco  is  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  Sound  cities,  in- 
tending Klondike  miners  wilt  have  to  pay  the  freight,  insur- 
ance, and  jobber's  profit,  if  they  buy  their  outfits  in  the  Sound 
cities.  It  quotes  prices  showing  that  in  dried  and  canned  fruits 
the  respective  prices  are  as  follows  :  Apples — San  Francisco, 
S  cents  ;  Seattle,  9  cents.  Peaches — San  Francisco,  S  cents  ; 
Seattle,  9  cents.  Prunes — San  Francisco,  6>£  cents  ; 
Seattle,  yyi  cents.  In  the  canned  fruits,  the  prices  ranged 
as  follows  per  dozen  :  Apples — San  Francisco,  $1  ;  Seattle, 
$1.25.  Peaches — San  Francisco,  %i.iy%  ;  Seattle,  $1.35. 
Plums — San  Francisco,  $1.00  ;  Seattle,  $1.25.  The  staple 
food  of  the  miner  is  beans  ;  current  market  quotations  show 
that  bayo  beans  sell  per  pound  in  San  Francisco  for  2  % 
cents  and  in  Seattle  for  3  K  cents  ;  butter  beans  sell  in  San 
Francisco  for  1 3+"  cents  and  in  Seattle  for  3  cents.  In 
evaporated  vegetables  the  difference  is  more  marked  :  Gran- 
ulated potatoes  sell  in  San  Francisco  for  10  cents,  in  Seattle 
for  1 5  cents  ;  onions  in  San  Francisco  for  40  cents,  in 
Seattle  for  60  cents  ;  cabbage  in  San  Francisco  for  25  cents, 
in  Seattle  for  65. 

Almost  every  imaginable  article  suited  for  miners  or  ex- 
plorers is  cheaper  at  current  market  quotations  in  San 
Francisco  than  in  the  Sound  cities.  Practically  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  steamers  bound  for  Alaska  start  from  San 
Francisco  and  touch  at  the  Sound  ports  ,  therefore  people 
who  choose  to  make  their  departure  from  the  Sound  cities 
will  necessarily  have  to  take  the  leavings  in  passenger  accom- 
modations, while  those  who  start  from  San  Francisco  will  be 
able  to  start  with  a  clean  berth  sheet.  Altogether  the  case 
made  out  for  San  Francisco  is  so  strong  a  one  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  refuted  by  the  newspapers  of 
Puget  Sound. 


The  Argonaut  commented  last  week  on  the  silence  of  Pres- 
Publish  and  *dent   McKinley,  'n  h's  message,  concerning 

Purge  the  pensions.     We  remarked  that  he  had  urged 

Pension  Rolls.  1^  MarcD  that  "ample  revenues  must  be 
supplied  .  .  .  for  the  prompt  payment  of  liberal  pensions." 
Yet  in  December  he  preserved  a  strange  silence  upon  this 
subject.     What  is  the  reason  ? 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  reason  is  that  the 
revenues  of  this  country  are  not  enough  to  pay  its  expenses. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  is  not  providing 
sufficient  revenue.  The  reason  is  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their  pension 
roll  is  increasing  instead  of  decreasing.  The  reason  is  that 
the  people  are  beginning  to  think  that   such  a   condition 


of  things   implies  that   many  of  the   pensioners   must   be 
frauds. 

Germany  paid  $110,000,000  last  year  for  the  support  of 
her  enormous  army,  and  France  $iiS,ooo,ooo  for  the  sup- 
port of  hers,  while  the  United  States  is  paying  annually 
$141,000,000  for  the  support  of  the  survivors  of  an  army 
which  was  mustered  out  of  service  thirty-two  years  ago.  A 
further  pregnant  fact  is  that  the  United  States  pays  for 
pensions  as  much  as  it  does  for  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
government's  expenses  put  together.  Yet  after  the  lapse  of 
a  third  of  a  century  these  pension  survivors  are  not  de- 
creasing but  increasing.  There  are  40,745  more  survivors 
and  widows  than  could  possibly  exist,  according  to  the 
census  figures.  In  1873  there  were  238,411  pensioners. 
Now  there  are  976,014  on  the  rolls.  In  1S73  the  pension 
list  amounted  to  $26,000,000.  Now,  twenty-four  years 
afterward,  it  amounts  to  $141,000,000.  There  are  187,500 
additional  "  survivors  "  clamoring  for  pensions.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  last  December,  the  Committee  on  Pensions  in 
the  House  requested  consideration  of  private  pension  bills, 
of  which  918  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  1,300  in  the 
House  at  the  extra  session  last  spring,  while  59  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  70  in  the  House  for  the  first  two 
days  of  this  session,  making  a  total  of  2,347  entirely  new 
private  pension  bills  already  introduced  in  this  Congress. 

These  figures  are  calculated  to  stagger  the  warmest  friends 
of  the  old  soldier.  Even  a  government  so  rich  as  ours  will 
be  bankrupted  by  such  drains.  Even  if  we  had  a  surplus, 
we  could  not  stand  it.  But  we  have  no  surplus.  Five 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  have  elapsed,  and  the  de- 
ficit for  these  five  months  is  $46,581,120 — that  is  at  the  rate 
of  $9,300,000  a  month,  or  $1 1 1,600,000  for  the  year.  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  large  deficit  will  be  reached,  because 
the  revenue  under  the  Dingley  bill — although  it  is  scarcely  a 
success — may  increase  as  the  advance  importations  are  ex- 
hausted. But,  none  the  less,  there  still  will  be  a  deficit, 
variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to  seventy-five  millions  a 
year.  With  such  a  deficit,  it  would  be  folly  to  think  of 
paying  out  in  pensions  more  than  the  $141,000,000  we  now 
pay.     That  amount  is  already  far  too  much. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  opposed  to  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
the  soldiers  who  saved  this  country  when  rebellion  threatened 
our  national  existence.  But  it  is  our  belief  and  the  belief  of 
all  fair-minded  and  intelligent  men  that  gross  frauds  have 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  government  in  the  matter  of  pen- 
sions. This  fact  is  apparent  by  the  clamor  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  proposition  to  publish  the  pension  list.  Why 
should  any  honest  man  upon  the  pension  list  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  have  his  name  published  ?  The  pension  list 
should  be  a  roll  of  honor.  We  fear  that  were  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  present  pension  list  some  of  it  might  prove 
to  be  a  roll  of  dishonor.  Mercenary  pension  agents  have 
succeeded  in  placing  upon  the  lists  deserters,  bounty-jumpers, 
men  who  were  discharged  immediately  after  their  enlistment 
for  awful  physical  conditions  resulting  from  criminal  vices, 
and  lower  scoundrels  still  The  honest  soldier,  the  genuine 
veteran,  should  welcome  any  attempt  to  purge  the  pension 
rolls  of  parasites  such  as  these.  No  honest  man,  whether 
on  or  off  the  pension  list,  can  object  to  its  publication.  The 
list  should  be  furnished  to  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

We  all  of  us  know  something  about  our  neighbors.  We 
know  little  of  those  who  live  far  from  us.  A  resident  of 
Redding,  CaL,  for  example,  could  tell  little  about  the  career 
of  a  resident  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  but  he  would  be  very 
apt  to  know  much  about  the  life  of  a  resident  of  Redding. 
If  the  local  newspaper  in  Redding  printed  the  list  of  pen- 
sioners in  that  vicinity,  and  if  that  list  of  pensioners  were 
posted  up  conspicuously  at  the  local  post-office,  the  entire 
community  would  very  speedily  know  who  among  them 
were  drawing  pensions  from  the  government.  An  honest 
and  honorable  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  would  only  be  held 
in  greater  honor,  but  the  knave,  the  deserter,  the  man  who 
is  fraudulently  upon  the  pension  rolls,  would  be  discovered 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  rich  man  who  is  not  disabled,  and 
although  in  affluent  circumstances  stoops  to  draw  a  pittan-e 
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from  a  too  generous  government,  would  speedily  find  that 
those  around  him  looked  upon  him  wi  h  scorn. 

Whatever' views  a  man  may  entertain  concerning  pensions 
— and  most  men  believe  that  the  genuine  veterans  of  the 
war  are  justly  entitled  to  them — there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  publishing  the  pension- 
rolls.  There  should  be  nothing  secret  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment such  as  ours.  Fraud  skulks  in  darkness,  but 
honesty  seeks  the  light  of  day.  Bring  forth  the  pension 
rolls  into  the  light.  Let  them  be  published,  and  let  us  see 
who  among  the  pensioners  are  the  honest  men  and  who  are 
the  thieves. 

Elsewhere  there  will  be  found  in  this  issue  a  digest  of  some 
s      F  of  the   points   presented    by  the  merchants 

as  a  Gastro-  concerning  San  Francisco's  advantages  as  a 
nqmic  Centre.  place  for  intending  Klondike  miners,  notably 
in  the  purchase  of  food  supplies.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  merchants'  contentions.  Leaving 
aside  the  question  of  supplies  for  miners  and  explorers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the 
gastronomic  centres  of  the  United  States.  There  are  few 
places  in  the  world  where  the  food  supply  is  so  extensive, 
where  it  is  so  good,  and  where  it  is  so  cheap. 

The  latter  point,  cheapness,  is  the  most  notable,  for  it 
would  be  folly  to  deny  that  there  are  many  other  places  in 
the  world  which  have  as  good  a  food  supply  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  some  a  better  one.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  the 
United  States  the  region  around  the  Chesapeake  Bay  prob- 
ably produces  more  good  things  to  eat  than  any  other  upon 
God's  foot-stool,  The  shell  fish  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  Lynn  Haven  and  Cherrystone  oysters,  the  salt-water  fish 
which  swarm  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  fresh-water 
fish  which  swim  in  the  Susquehanna  and  other  rivers  which 
run  into  that  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  the  diamond-back 
terrapin  of  the  Chesapeake  marshes,  the  wild  fowl  that  fly 
over  those  marshes,  the  canvas-backs  that  regale  themselves 
upon  the  wild  celery  in  the  ponds  along  the  Chesapeake 
shore,  the  plump  and  yellow-legged  chickens  raised  by  the 
farmers'  wives  on  both  sides  of  that  bay,  the  luscious 
peaches  and  other  fruits  found  in  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
the  toothsome  sides  and  flitches  of  Maryland  bacon,  the 
Virginia  hams,  and  generally  the  products  of  that  fat  and 
juicy  district  known  as  the  "  Eastern  shore  "  of  Maryland — 
who  that  has  ever  lived  or  sojourned  there  can  forget  them  ? 
And  yet,  the  present  writer  has  paid  $5  for  a  canvas- 
back  duck  in  the  Maryland  Club  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
the  city  which  is  the  home  of  the  canvas-back  connoisseur, 
and  situated  in  the  district  which  is  the  haunt  of  the  canvas- 
back. 

In  San  Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  par- 
take of  an  excellent  dinner  at  one  of  the  many  French 
restaurants  wherein  a  canvas-back  shall  figure  and  a  dinner 
can  be  secured  with  ordinary  wine  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 — 
less  than  one-third  of  the  single  item  of  duck  at  the  Balti- 
more dinner. 

It  may  be  said  by  captious  critics  that  the  canvas-backs  in 
San  Francisco  are  not  so  good  as  the  canvas-backs  in  Balti- 
more. Error !  They  are  not  only  just  as  good,  they  are 
the  same.  All  of  the  canvas-backs  in  the  United  States 
come  from  the  same  district,  the  vast  breeding-grounds  in 
Alaska.  The  ducks,  flying  to  the  southward,  take  up  their 
various  lines  of  flight  over  the  lakes  of  the  North- Western 
States,  like  Minnesota,  thence  down  to  the  Chesapeake 
marshes  ;  or,  dividing,  and  going  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  they  come  to  the  feeding-grounds  which  line 
the  great  marshes  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Rivers.  The  birds  come  from  the  same 
breeding-grounds,  they  get  the  same  food  in  our  Suisun 
marshes  as  they  do  on  the  Chesapeake,  to  wit,  the  wild 
celery — apium  graveolens — in  short,  the  birds  are  exactly 
the  same.     They  differ  only  in  price. 

There  are  served  at  the  better-class  restaurants  in  San 
Francisco  either  canvas-back,  sprig,  mallard,  widgeon,  or 
teal,  in  season,  and  always  at  the  table  dViote  price,  which 
is,  as  a  rule,  $1.25  or  $1.50,  with  an  elaborate  dinner,  in- 
cluding duck,  and  at  many  restaurants  with  a  pint  of  red 
wine  thrown  in.  For  this  price  such  a  dinner  as  the  follow- 
ing can  be  obtained  :  A  soup,  clear  or  thick  ;  any  fish  in  the 
market,  according  to  choice  ;  a  choice  of  two  or  three 
entr/es,  or  all  of  them  if  the  diner  desires  ;  a  cut  of  the 
joint,  either  a  roast  of  beef  or  a  saddle  of  mutton ;  and 
then  game  in  the  shape  of  quail,  snipe,  or  duck.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  will  be  two  vegetables  served,  followed  by 
salad,  fruit,  cheese,  and  black  coffee.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  to  strangers  that  such  a  dinner  can  be  served  for 
such  a  price,  but  San  Franciscans  know  that  this  is  so. 

As  an  example  of  the  extreme  cheapness  of  food  in  San 
Francisco  it  may  be  well  to  print  here  some  bills  of  fare 
from  the  clubs.  All  over  the  world  men's  clubs  have  a 
rep*,  rtion  for  good  cocking  and  good  service.  They  aim 
to  g  e  the  best  in  the  market  and  have  it  cooked  and  served 
in  the  best  way  for  a  small  percentage  over  cost.     Herewith 


is  the  bill  of  fare  of  an  ordinary  dinner  at  the  Pacific-Union 
Club  taken  on  an  ordinary  day.  This  is  a  table  d'hote 
meal,  and  the  price  is  $1  : 

Green  Turtle  Soup.     Consomme. 

Sardelles.     Radishes.     Olives. 

Fried  Tom  Cods,  Tartare  Sauce.     Boiled  Fresh  Codfish,  Egg  Sauce. 

Braised  Turkey  with  Celery. 

Roast  Beef.     Canvas-Back  Duck. 

Lettuce  Salad.     Chicory  Salad.     Romain  Salad. 

Sprout1;.    Rice.    Onions.    Stewed  Tomatoes.    Potatoes.    String  Beans. 

Fruit.     Pistache  Ice  Cream.     Cheese.     Coffee. 

But   there  are  even  cheaper  meals   served  at  the  clubs. 

For  example,  the  same  club   serves   a  luncheon — which   is 

also  a  table  d'/idte  meal — of  the  most  elaborate  description. 

The  accompanying  menu  is  taken  at  random,  and  is   on  an 

ordinary  day  : 

Puree  of  White  Beans. 

Codfish  Balls  and  Bacon. 

Broiled  Teal  Duck. 

Minced  Lamb  and  Green  Peppers. 

Cold  Lamb.     Cold  Beef.     Cold  Corned  Beef.     Cold  Ham. 

Cold  Boned  Capon. 

Roast  Beef. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin.     Green  Peas.     Rice.     Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Sprouts.     Lyonaise,  Baked,  and  Boiled  Potatoes, 

Salad. 

Apple  Charlotte. 

Fruit.     Prunes. 

American  and  Swiss  Cheese. 

This  meal  is  served  for  50  cents.  There  is  one  item 
alone  on  the  bill — broiled  teal  duck — which  in  any  first-class 
restaurant  in  New  York  would  cost  four  times  the  price  of 
this  luncheon  in  San  Francisco. 

Annexed  is  another  bill  of  fare  from  another  San  Fran- 
cisco club,  the  Bohemian.  This  is  also  a  table  a"  hole  meal, 
is  also  taken  at  random  from  their  bills  of  fare,  is  also  the 
ordinary  dinner,  and  is  also  served  for  $1.  At  this  club 
a  pint  of  red  or  white  wine  at  discretion  is  served  without 
extra  charge  : 

Ox-Tail  Soup.     Consomme1. 

Olives,  Radishes. 

Scalloped  Oysters  in  Shell.     English  Sole  au  Gratin. 

Lamb  Chops  with  Green  Peas.     Boned  Capon  a  la  Perigourdin. 

Stewed  Terrapin  a  la  Baltimore. 

Asparagus,  Rice,  Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Roast  Beef.     Canvas- Back  Duck  with  Hominy. 

Celery,  Lettuce,  and  Romaine  Salad. 

Pudding  Diplomat  au  Zabayon.     Stewed  Fruit.     Cheese.     Nuts. 

Raisins.     Fruit.     Coffee. 

At  the  Bohemian  Club  a  most  elaborate  luncheon  is  also 

served  at  the  same  price  as  the  Pacific   Union  Club — 50 

cents.     Annexed  is  a  sample  bill  of  fare  : 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Olives.     Radishes. 

Broiled  Herring. 

Cold  Meats. 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans.     Minced  Chicken  in  Shell. 

Spinach  with  Egg.     Rice.     Creamed  Potatoes. 

Roast  Sprig  Duck,  with  Hominy. 

Celery,  Lettuce,  and  Romaine  Salad. 

Caroline  Pudding  au  Zabayon. 

American,  Swiss,  Neufchatel,  and  Sierra  Cheese. 

Fruit.     Coffee. 

At  the  University  Club,  in  San  Francisco,  table  d'hote 
meals  are  not  served,  but  everything  is  d  la  carte.  We 
annex  the  menu  of  a  dinner  for  two,  selected  from  the  bill 
of  fare,  giving  the  price  of  each  dish  : 

Game  Broth  au  Chasseur.     (15  cents.) 

Olives. 

Broiled  Shad,  Mailre  d'H6tel.     Pommes  Hollandaise.     (20  cents.) 

Sweetbread  Croquettes.     Puree  of  Peas.    {30  cents.) 

Rice.     Brussels  Sprouts.     {10  cents.) 

Sprig  Duck.     {60  cents.) 

Tomato  and  Celery  Mayonnaise.     (20  cents.) 

Pineapple  Ice  Cream.     {30  cents.) 

Sierra  Cheese.  -  Toasted  Biscuit.     (30  cents.) 

Cafe  Noir. 

This  dinner  will  cost  $2.05  for  two,  or  $i.02>£  apiece. 
For  luncheon  at    the    same   club  the   following   might    be 

chosen  : 

Bisque  d'Ecrevisse.     (15  cents.) 

Roast  Saddle  of  Lamb,  Currant  Jelly.     {70  cents.) 

Oyster  Plant  Saute.     (20  cents.) 

Stilton  Cheese.     Toasted  Biscuit.     (30  cents.) 

Cafe  Noir. 

This  amounts  to  $1.35  for  the  two,  or  67%    cents  apiece. 

Many   San   Franciscans   are  familiar  with  the  prices   at 

Delmonico's,  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  other  swell  places  in 

New  York.     Such  a  dinner  as  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  San 

Francisco  clubs  for  $1,  would  cost  from  $8  to  $10  in  any  of 

those  places.     Clubs,  of  course,  are  cheaper,  and  it  is  not 

fair  to  contrast  them  with  public  restaurants.     But  even  in  the 

leading  restaurants  here,  like  the  Palace,  such  a  dinner  would 

cost  at  least  forty  per  cent,  less  than  it  would  in  New  York. 

And  when  the  San   Franciscan  comes    to  go  abroad,  the 

prices  in  the  restaurants  of  Paris  and  Vienna  make  him  very 

pensive  when  contrasted   with  those  at  home.     Here  is  a 

sample  bill  of  a  dinner  for  two  at  Voisin's,  in  Paris  : 

Huitres  d'Ostende. 

Potage  Tortue. 

Rougets  Grilles  Maitre  d'Hotel. 

Jambon  aux  Epinards. 

Cotelettes  d'Agneau,  Pommes  Anna. 

Cailles  Roties. 

Salade. 

Fonds  d'Artichauts  a  la  Barigoule. 

Glace  Pompadour. 

Dessert. 

Bottle  of  Ordinary  White  Wine.    Bottle  of  Ordinary  Burgundy. 

The  foregoing  cost  63  francs,  or  about  $12.60.    The  same 


dinner  could  be  procured,  excellently  cooked  and  served,  in 
San  Francisco,  d  la  carte  for  about  $7,  and  as  good  a  table 
d'hote  dinner  with  the  same  wine  for  less  than  $6. 

To  those  who  might  claim  that  the  Voisin  dinner  would 
be  far  superior  to  the  San  Francisco  dinner,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  while  it  might  be  better  it  could  not  be 
twice  as  good,  as  its  price  would  imply.  The  cooking  might 
be  better,  the  sauces  more  cunningly  devised,  but  the  food 
itself  is  not  so  good.  The  elaborate  sauces  served  with  fish, 
for  example,  are  generally  served  because  the  fish  is  not  like 
Caesar's  wife.  About  the  only  fresh  fish  you  ever  get  in 
Paris  is  the  goujon  out  of  the  Seine.  As  for  most  of 
the  fish,  it  needs  an  elaborate  sauce,  as  an  elderly  beauty  re- 
quires a  cosmetic,  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  age. 

Recently  we  spoke  of  constructing  docks  and  quays  in  the 
Improving  harbor   of    San   Francisco   by   the    employ- 

Habboks  by  ment   of    the   convicts   now    maintained    in 

Convict  Labor,  idleness  in  the  State  penitentiaries.  As  we 
then  pointed  out,  the  State  has  an  abundance  of  granite  in 
the  quarries  at  Folsom  prison.  This  rock  can  be  quarried 
by  the  convicts  at  little  or  no  expense  to  the  State.  It  can 
be  loaded  on  barges  and  transported  to  San  Francisco  at  a 
small  cost,  and  the  convicts  at  San  Quentin  can  be  em- 
ployed in  putting  it  in  place.  For  the  improvement  of  the 
harbors  at  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  and  Eureka  it  can  be 
transported  by  water,  and  colonies  of  convicts  may  be  set 
at  the  necessary  work. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  has 
been  done  in  Europe  under  conditions  that  were  as  unfavor- 
able as  they  are  favorable  here.  Marseilles  is  now  one  of 
the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  world.  It  has  attained 
this  position  in  spite  of  natural  obstacles  that  would  have 
dismayed  a  less  enterprising  people.  The  old  harbor  was 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  north-west  winds.  Moreover,  it 
had  an  area  of  only  72  acres,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
8,S6o  feet  of  quays.     This  was  wholly  inadequate. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  elaborate  system  of  basins, 
joining  the  harbor  on  the  north,  was  projected.  The  work 
was  inaugurated  in  1845,  and  required  thirty-six  years  for 
its  completion.  A  detached  breakwater,  running  parallel 
with  the  shore-line,  was  commenced  at  the  south  end,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  this  was  connected  with  the 
shore  as  it  progressed  by  a  series  of  jetties  or  moles  running 
at  right  angles.  These  formed  successively  the  Joliette 
basin,  the  Lazaret  and  Arenc  basins,  the  Maritime  basin, 
and  the  National  basin.  Quays  have  been  constructed  on 
each  side  of  the  jetties,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  break- 
water, and  along  the  shore-lines  of  the  basins,  thus  afford- 
ing ample  accommodation  for  shipping.  The  breakwater  is 
slightly  more  than  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length  (1 1,930 
feet).  The  Joliette  basin  has  an  area  of  54  acres  and  is 
surrounded  by  6,900  feet  of  quays.  It  was  completed  m 
1852,  or  seven  years  after  the  work  was  first  commenced. 
Five  years  later,  work  on  the  Lazaret,  Arenc,  and  Maritime 
basins  was  commenced,  and  in  1863  they  were  opened  to 
commerce.  The  first  two  have  an  area  of  5 1  acres  and  are 
surrounded  by  7,100  feet  of  quays.  The  area  of  the  Mari- 
time basin  is  40  acres,  the  docking  space  is  the  same. 
The  National  basin  was  completed  in  1881.  It  has  an  area 
of  105  acres,  with  13,200  feet  of  quays. 

This  work,  which  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1 1,858,400, 
and  consumed  36  years  in  time,  has  been  described  in  some 
detail  in  order  to  show  what  energy  and  determination  will 
accomplish.  It  has  enabled  Marseilles  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  centres  of  France,  and  has 
brought  to  it  trade  amounting  to  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking. 

California  has  an  opportunity  to  render  its  harbors  far 
safer,  far  more  commodious,  and  far  more  attractive  than 
that  of  Marseilles.  An  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  is 
not  necessary  as  it  was  there.  Already  San  Francisco  has  a 
land-locked  harbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  So  has 
San  Diego,  although  a  smaller  one.  Yet  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco  is  disgraced  by  a  lot  of  rotting  wharves. 
Every  now  and  again  an  entire  wharf  disappears  into  the 
bay,  the  piles  having  been  eaten  by  the  teredo.  How  easy 
it  would  be  to  construct,  in  conjunction  with  the  present  sea- 
wall system,  an  elaborate  series  of  stone  docks  and  quays. 
The  water  front  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  ;  the  stone 
quarries  belong  to  the  State  ;  the  convicts  belong  to  the 
State.  How  simple  a  matter  to  unite  these  three  factors, 
and  set  the  idle  convicts  quarrying  and  dressing  the  stone 
with  which  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  already  one  of 
the  finest  by  nature,  might  be  made  by  the  work  of  man  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

We  believe  that  it  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  who  said  that 
„  a  book  was  never  worth  reading  until  it  was 

The  Fiction  ° 

of  the  at  least  a  year  old.     A  curious  corroboration 

Year,  of  his  theory  is  that  the  book-reviewer    is 

usually  just  a  year  ahead  of  his  public.  For  example,  the 
Argonaut  reviewed  Sienkiewicz's  "  Quo  Vadis  "  over  a  year 
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ago.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Latin  title  of  the  book  or 
the  curious  Polish  name  of  the  writer  attracted  readers  at 
that  time.  Yet  within  a  year  the  book  is  selling  largely  in 
nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  is 
probable  that  the  notable  books  in  the  reviewer's  mind  at  the 
end  of  1S97  will  be  the  notable  books  in  the  public  mind  at 
the  end  of  1S9S. 

We  shall  touch  briefly  upon  the  books  most  read  during 
the  year  just  ended,  although  some  of  them  may  not  have 
been  published  within  the  exact  twelvemonth.  Mr.  Ho  wells 
in  his  "  Landlord  of  the  Lion's  Head  "  rises  rather  above 
his  level  of  recent  years.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stockton 
in  his  "Great  Stone  of  Sardis "  and  "A  Story  Teller's 
Pack  "  seems  to  be  falling  below  his  leveL  The  rich  and 
unctuous  humor  of  "  Rudder  Grange,"  which  so  many  of  us 
remember  so  pleasantly,  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  a 
somewhat  machine-made  humor  wherein  one  can  hear  the 
wheels  squeak  and  the  cogs  rattle.  Mr.  Crawford  has  pro- 
duced "Corleone,"  another  one  of  the  Saracinesca  stories, 
which,  like  its  predecessors,  is  a  finished  study  of  modern 
Italian  life.  It  is  not  so  great  as  "Sant'  Ilario,"  nor  so 
fascinating  as  "  Saracinesca,"  but  it  is  good.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  has  brought  out  "Barker's  Luck"  and  "Three 
Partners,"  and  the  melancholy  conviction  is  forced  upon 
us  that  they  are  pot  -  boilers.  In  these  his  later  days 
Mr.  Harte  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  epoch  when 
he  wrote  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp."  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  has  produced  an  ambitious  work  in  two  volumes, 
11  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  which  is  claimed  by  his 
friends  to  be  the  great  American  novel.  It  is  clever,  but  it 
is  not  great.  Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  the  gentleman  who 
flashed  meteor-like  across  the  literary  horizon  of  Albion 
with  his  "  Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  seems  to  have  come 
down  rocket  -  like  with  his  latest  book,  "  The  Three 
Violets";  even  in  London  there  are  none  so  poor  to  do 
him  reverence.  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  produced 
during  the  year  "The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love."  He  is 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  Peter  Sterling,"  which  won 
much  vogue,  particularly  among  women.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  hero  is  taken  into  the  intricacies  of 
municipal  politics,  something  with  which  women  are  gen- 
erally unfamiliar.  The  book  always  struck  us  as  being 
weak  in  the  municipal  half  and  weaker  still  in  the 
love-story  half.  His  latest  book  will  not  add  much  to 
his  reputation.  Mrs.  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett  gives 
us  "  His  Grace  of  Ormonde,"  a  sequel  to  her  startling 
story,  "A  Lady  of  Quality."  It  is  clever,  bul  has 
not  yet  taken  with  the  reading  public  as  did  its  pre- 
decessor. Anthony  Hope  has  followed  up  his  "Prisoner 
of  Zenda "  with  "  Phroso,"  which  is  as  sensational  as 
"  Zenda,"  but  utterly  lacking  in  its  charm.  While  not  ex- 
actly a  "  penny  dreadful,"  it  is  rather  on  the  "  shilling 
shocker  "  order.  It  has  not  been  a  success,  either  artistic 
or  pecuniary.  "  The  Martian,"  George  du  Maurier's  last 
literary  work,  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  public. 
The  reviewers  did  not  expect  so  much.  Most  of  them 
looked  upon  Du  Maurier's  success  with  "  Trilby  "  as  being 
a  fluke.  His  first  book,  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  was  »  e; 
even,  the  objective  half  of  it,  wherein  the  life  in  Par; 
described,  being  excellent,  but  the  subjective  half  being 
weaker.  "Trilby"  is  sui  generis  t  and  fits  into  a  niche  by 
itself.  But  "The  Martian,"  toward  its  end,  became  ">lmost 
rubbish,  and  indicated  only  too  painfully  the  de  iv  of  the 
author's  mind.  Another  posthumous  novel  of  the  year  was 
Stevenson's  "St.  Ives."  This,  too,  had  some  flashes  of  the 
old  genius,  but  illness  and  financial  cares  had  dulled  the 
fine  mind  of  the  master,  and  "  St.  Ives  "  is  but  a  brilliant 
fragment.  The  most  thoroughly  boomed  book  of  the  year 
has  been  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "  The  Christian."  It  is  also  our 
belief  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  meretricious  and  dull.  Its 
only  merit  is  that  it  is  so  dull  that  few  will  have  the  patience  to 
hunt  for  the  meretrices  through  the  mazes  of  its  dullnesss. 
We  have  looked  upon  Mr.  Caine  as  being  a  somewhat  over- 
rated person  even  in  log-rolling  literary  London,  but  we 
think  that  his  latest  production  will  put  him  where  he  be- 
longs. 

The  verdict  of  the  book-selling  public  is  one  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  It  may  not  be  the  best,  but  it  is  the  one 
that  impresses  publishers.  The  books  that  were  selling  best 
during  the  last  months  of  the  year  1897  were  "  Captains 
Courageous,"  by  Kipling  ;  "  The  Christian,"  by  Caine ; 
"The  Choir  Invisible,"  by  Allen;  "Hugh  Wynne,"  by 
Mitchell;  "InKedar's  Tents,"  by  Merriman  ;  "St.  Ives," 
by  Stevenson  ;  "The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love,"  by  Ford  ; 
"  Quo  Vadis,"  by  Sienkiewicz  ;  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  by 
Davis.  Of  these,  "The  Christian"  is  merely  a  succh  de 
reclame,  and  it  will  be  forgotten  in  six  months.  "Quo 
Vadis "  we  look  upon  as  a  permanent  success.  Although 
it  is  long  and  prosy  in  places,  it  is  in  others  graphic  and 
striking.  The  pagans  are  more  interesting  than  the  Christ- 
ians. Petronius  is  a  most  accomplished  pagan  gentleman, 
and  is  easily  the  most  interesting  character  in  the  book. 
Vinicius,  too,  is   interesting  until  he   becomes   a   Christian, 


when  he  palls.  But  "Quo  Vadis"  will  live.  "  The  I 
Choir  Invisible,"  by  James  Lane  Allen,  is  a  piece  of 
very  delicate  literary  workmanship.  We  think  that  it, 
too,  will  be  selling  many  months  from  now.  The  fate 
of  Dr.  Mitchell's  novel,  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  we  look 
upon  as  doubtful.  It  is  our  belief  that  it  is  one  of 
those  historical  novels  which  every  one  will  speak  well  of 
and  few  will  read.  "  In  Kedar's  Tents,"  by  Henry  S. 
Merriman,  is  the  work  of  a  writer  of  comparatively  recent 
note.  Several  of  his  books  are  selling  largely  now. 
While  there  is  much  that  is  amateurish  in  his  style,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  can  tell  a  good  strong  story,  and  that 
is  what  people  want  to  read.  Merriman  will  be  heard 
from.  "  Captains  Courageous  "  is  the  first  sustained  flight 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  his  first  long  novel  since  he  wrote  one 
in  collaboration  with  Wolcott  Balestier,  his  brother-in-law. 
It  is  the  epopie  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  and  it  tells  the 
story  of  those  sturdy  sailormen  with  a  swing  and  verve  that 
carry  the  reader  breathless  to  the  end.  It  is  magnificent, 
but  it  is  not  a  romance.  It  is  uneven,  and  at  times  the 
story  disappears  for  many  chapters  to  give  place  to  de- 
scriptive writing.  Mr.  Kipling  has  not  yet  won  his  spurs  as 
a  novelist,  but  his  short  stories  are  marvels,  and,  although 
not  poet  laureate  of  Britain,  he  is  beginning  to  assume  the 
position  of  poet  laureate  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
It  is  the  belief  of  most  men  of  letters  that  his  fine  poem, 
"  Recessional,"  was  the  literary  event  of  1897. 

The  annual  reviews  of  the  productive  activity  in  this   State 
California's  presented  in  the  daily  papers  are  always  in- 

Products  teresting,   though    they    are    necessarily    so 

for  1897.  long  that  many  people  are  unwilling  to  give 

the  time  required  for  digesting  them.  They  are  also  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  but  they  are  fairly  accurate,  and  pre- 
sent a  balance-sheet  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  for  the  year. 
The  statements  presented  cover  only  the  production  of 
raw  materials,  no  attempt  being  made  to  include  the  facts 
as  to  manufactures,  and  the  information  regarding  mineral 
products  being  confined  to  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
i  articles.  Assuming  the  production  of  the  other  minerals  to 
have  been  as  large  as  it  was  in  1896,  the  value  of  the  raw 
materials  produced  in  California  last  year  aggregates  $153,- 
779>557-  This  is  equivalent  to  $102.26  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State,  or  $51 1.30  for  each  family — 
a  record  that  few  of  the  other  States  can  equal  Were  the 
manufacturing  interests  included,  these  figures  would  be 
more  than  doubled. 

The  transition  from  mining  to  agriculture  that  has  been 
going  on  in  California  for  a  number  of  years  is  very  clearly 
evidenced  by  an  analysis  of  the  figures.  In  point  of  value, 
the  cereal  crop  was  the  most  valuable,  the  total  amount  be- 
ing $67,010,045.  The  mineral  industries  form  the  second 
group,  with  $25,655,287,  and  fruits  follow,  with  $18,310,800. 
Miscellaneous  farm  products  are  represented  by  $20,950,925, 
lumber  by  $10,875,000,  wines  and  brandies  by  $7,512,500, 
and  salmon  by  $3,465,000,  though,  were  statistics  as  to  the 
value  of  the  other  varieties  of  fish  available,  the  fishing  in- 
ustries  would  occupy  a  more  important  position. 
Among  the  grains,  wheat  naturally  holds  the  first  place 
production  valued  at  $27,159,720 — a  considerable 
increase  over  that  produced  in  1696.  This,  however,  results 
from  the  high  prices  at  which  the  crop  of  1S97  has  been 
marketed,  the  actual  amount  produced  being  less  than  in 
1896.  Taking  the  export  figures,  12,046,356  centals  with  a 
value  of  $13,654,766  were  exported  in  1896,  against  9,589,- 
510  centals  valued  at  $14,455,687  last  year.  As  regards 
the  countries  to  which  wheat  was  exported,  the  most  im- 
portant decrease  was  in  that  to  Australia.'  There  was  a 
slight  increase  in  shipments  to  England,  a  considerable  pro- 
portionate increase  to  South  Africa,  rid  shipments  were 
made  to  Brazil,  Peru,  Chiic,  and  .-^nce.  which  did  not 
appear  as  purchasers  in  1896.  The  barley  produced  was 
valued  at  $14,207,046  ;  oats,  at  $359,181  ;  flour,  at  $4,700,- 
000  ;  and  hay,  $19,709,473. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  farm  products,  those  of  the  dairy 
were  the  most  valuable,  being  placed  at  $11,810,000;  the 
beet  sugar,  which  has  advanced  so  rapidly  during  the  last 
few  years,  is  placed  at  $4,064,025,  though,  of  course,  a  part 
of  this  is  to  be  credited  to  manufacturing,  the  share  of  the 
farmers  being  placed  at  $1,387,068.  The  hops  were  valued 
at  $1,165,500  ;  wool,  $3,465,000  ;  and  honey,  $446,400. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  the  production  of 
citrus  fruits  does  not  take  the  first  place  among  the  horti- 
cultural interests  of  the  State.  The  value  of  the  dried  fruits 
is  placed  at  $7,779)75°,  of  which  prunes  furnished  $2,887,- 
500;  apricots,  $1,190,000;  peaches,  $796,250.  The  value 
of  the  citrus  fruits  is  placed  at  $6,145,000  ;  canned  fruits, 
$2,220,000;  and  fresh  fruits,  $1,605,000.  The  raisin  crop 
is  valued  at  $2,275,000,  and  nuts  at  $561,050. 

The  wine  and  brandy  production  last  year  was  unusually 
large.     In  1896  the  vintage  was  placed  at  13,500,000  gallons  [ 
of  wine  and  the  production   of  brandy  at    1,100,000.     This 
year  the  figures  are  30,750,000  and  2,000,000  gallons,  val- 
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ued  at  $7,512,500.  Among  the  minerals,  the  gold  output  is 
placed  at  $20,000,000.  This  is  simply  a  rough  estimate  and 
may  be  reduced  by  fully  $1,000,000  when  the  figures 
are  received.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  the  produc- 
tion has  been  placed  at  $19,000,900.  The  quicksilver  is 
valued  at  $620,900  and  borax  at  $675,400. 

In  short,  the  value  of  the  products  of  California  for  1897 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : 

Cereals s67.010.045 

Minerals 25.655.287 

Fruits 18.310.800 

Miscellaneous  Farm  Produce 20.950,925 

Lumber 10,875.000 

Wines  and  Brandies 7.512,500 

Salmon 3,465.000 

Tota] - $153,779  557 

The  name  of  Charles  Page  Bryan,  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
c  „  dent  to  be  minister  to  China,  came  up  in 

senate  Hangs  *  » 

the  Senate  in  executive  session  on  January 
5th,  and  instead  of  being  at  once  confirmed, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  This 
is  the  first  important  nomination  by  President  McKinley 
that  has  not  been  at  once  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
There  has  been  much  opposition  developed  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Senate  will  confirm  him  as 
minister  to  China.  It  is  said  that  the  President  now  shows 
signs  of  weakening  on  the  nomination,  and  that  he  will 
send  Dr.  James  B.  Angel  from  Turkey  to  China,  and  then 
give  Mr.  Bryan  the  Turkish  mission.  If  this  be  true,  it 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  administration,  for  Bryan  is 
the  pet  of  Secretary  Gage,  and  the  President  was  pledged 
to  his  Secretary  to  give  Bryan  the  Chinese  mission. 

There  is  another  significant  feature  about  this  holding  up  of 
Bryan's  nomination.  It  may  affect  the  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  Judge  McKenna's  nomination  to  the  supreme 
bench.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  said,  no  important  nomination 
by  President  McKinley  has  failed  of  immediate  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  Bryan's  is  the  first  to  meet  with  a  check. 
But  this  will  embolden  the  opposition.  Timid  Republican 
senators  will  take  heart  of  grace.  Silver  Republican  sen- 
ators will  not  hesitate  to  vote  as  they  think.  Democratic 
senators  will  feel  under  no  obligation  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration. Already  this  action  of  the  Senate  has  resulted  in 
deferring  immediate  action  in  the  case  of  Judge  McKenna. 
Senator  Hoar,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
postponed  calling  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  Judge  Mc- 
Kenna's case,  and  it  may  not  be  considered  for  some  weeks. 
This,  of  course,  may  not  prevent  his  confirmation,  but  the 
holding  up  of  an  important  nomination  like  that  of  Bryan 
as  minister  to  China  may  stir  up  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the 
Senate.  The  delay,  at  all  events,  does  not  improve  Judge 
McKenna:s  chances.     Delays  are  dangerous. 


On  Monday,  June   10th,  Senator   Davis  will  move  that   the 
The  Senate  go   into   executive   session    for    the 

Annexationists     consideration   of  the    Hawaiian   treaty.     It 

Shifting  Ground.  wilJ    be    a    very    preUy    fignL      Already    we 

note  that  the  annexationists  have  abandoned  the  jingo  plea 
1  of  "an  outpost,"  "a  key  to  the  North  Pacific,"  and  similar 
,  war  cries.  They  have  decided  to  make  their  fight  for  an- 
'  nexation  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint.  From  the 
'  rapid   changes   in    their  programme,  it  is  evident  that  the 

annexationists  fear  that  they  are  making  a  losing  fight. 


Some  weeks  ago  the  Argonaut  printed  an  article  entitled 
I  „  "  The    Fight    Against     Hanna,"    in    which 

XI  ANN  A  *-*  *■* 

in'  we    remarked    that    Republicans    generally 

Danger.  throughout  the  country  had  no  idea  of  the 

rancor  of  the  factional  fight  in  Ohio,  or  of  Hanna's  extreme 
danger  of  defeat.  The  events  of  the  past  week  confirm 
our  statements.  The  fight  is  one  of  unprecedented  bitter- 
ness, and  the  Hanna  men  have  as  yet  failed  in  securing 
enough  votes  to  elect  their  man.  If  another  Republican 
can  be  found  who  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Democrats  for  sen- 
ator, Hanna  will  most  certainly  be  defeated.  Otherwise  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  administration  will  doubtless 
compass  his  success. 

The  newly  elected  board  of  freeholders,  although  non- 
.  F  partisan,   are   already   engaged    in    "doing 

Among  politics."      An   active    tight    has    developed 

Freeholder.  over  tne  chairmanship.  Joseph  Britton  is 
the  slate  candidate  favored  by  Mayor  Phelan,  who  appointed 
the  convention  which  nominated  the  successful  ticket. 
But  ex-Mayor  L.  R.  Kllert  ran  over  a  thousand  votes 
ahead  of  any  candidate  on  the  ticket,  and,  as  he  was  on  the 
board  of  supervisors  for  a  number  of  years  and  two  years 
in  the  mayor's  chair,  he  thinks  he  has  a  better  knowledge 
of  municipal  affairs  than  any  other  freeholder.  Hence  he 
is  a  candidate  for  the  chairmanship,  with  good  chances  of 
breaking  the  slate.  The  friends  of  Phelan  are  endeavoring 
to  defeat  the  ex-mayor's  aspirations,  as  Ellert  would  become 
a  formidable  rival  to  Phelan  in  case  the  new  charter  is  car- 
ried, and  might  even  steal  all  the  Phelan  thunder. 
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A    RUSSIAN    ROMANCE    OF    FARO. 

By  Alexander  Sergeivitch  Puschkin. 

"  What  !     Did  you  bet  on  the  red  all  the  evening?" 

"  Yes,  I  rarely  change  my  play." 

"  You  are  the  most  impassive  gamester  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Hermann,  then,  for  self-control? 
He  never  in  his  life  touched  a  card  or  made  a  bet,  and  yet 
he  will  watch  us  play  till  morning,  such  is  his  love  of  it." 

"True,"  said  Hermann,  "it  interests  me,  but  I  never 
play." 

This  dialogue  took  place  at  the  quarters  of  Naroumoff,  a 
lieutenant  of  hussars.  It  was  late.  Play  had  been  heavy 
and  potations  deep. 

"Ah,  well,"  cried  Tomski,  "Hermann  is  in  the  engineer 
corps,  and  therefore  economical  —  that  is  all.  But  for  a 
curiosity,  just  look  at  my  grandmother,  the  Countess 
Fedotovna.  She  is  rich,  she  is  a  woman,  and  she  is  eighty 
years  old — yet  she  never  plays." 

"  It  is  indeed  strange,"  said  Naroumoff,  "but  what  is  the 
reason  ? " 

"  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you.  You  must  know  that  sixty 
years  ago  she  was  at  Paris,  and  created  a  furore  by  her 
beauty — they  called  her  the  Muscovite  Venus.  Those  were 
the  good  old  days,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in 
'89,  when  every  one,  ladies  and  all,  played  at  faro.  One 
evening  she  lost  a  large  sum  to  the  Count  de  Provence,  the 
king's  brother.  On  her  return  she  took  off  her  patches,  dis- 
heveled her  hair,  and,  thus  tragically  prepared,  informed  her 
husband  of  her  ill  luck.  My  defunct  grandfather  (peace  to 
his  ashes')  was  a  species  of  financial  secretary  to  his  wife. 
He  feared  only  her  and  the  devil — the  last  the  least.  But 
when  she  confided  to  him  the  amount  she  had  lost,  he  al- 
most rose  to  the  ceiling,  flew  into  a  terrible  passion,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  a  single  franc.  My  grandmother  acted  like  a 
woman  of  spirit — she  slapped  his  face,  and  passed  the  night 
in  another  chamber.  The  next  day,  however,  she  returned 
to  the  attack.  Tears  this  time.  But  it  was  useless.  Her 
long-suffering  husband  declared  that  she  had  already  wasted 
half  a  million,  and  it  might  as  well  end  one  time  as  an- 
other. 

"  Fortunately  for  her,  an  idea  occurred  by  which  she  did 
not  fail  to  profit.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  certain 
strange  individual  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Count  de  Saint  Germain.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  him. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  was  re- 
puted to  possess  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
of  the  elixir  of  life  as  well.  Despite  the  mystery  surround- 
ing him,  he  was  much  sought  after,  and  was  universally 
liked.  Well,  she  wrote  to  him,  requesting  him  to  grant  her 
an  interview.  The  old  gentleman  hastened  to  her  house, 
and  found  her  plunged  in  despair.  She  related  to  him  her 
misfortune,  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  and  begged  him  to 
assist  her.  After  reflecting  a  few  moments,  Saint  Germain 
replied  : 

"'Madame,  I  can  easily  lend  you  the  money  you  require, 
but  I  well  know  you  will  have  no  peace  until  you  repay  me. 
I  do  not  wish  to  extricate  you  from  one  dilemma  only  to 
plunge  you  into  another.  There  is  but  one  course  open  to 
you — you  must  win  the  money  back  again.' 

"  '  But,  my  dear  count,'  said  my  grandmother,  '  I've  al- 
ready told  you  that  I  haven't  a  franc' 

"'You  do  not  need  money,'  he  replied;  'listen' — and 
then  he  confided  to  her  a  secret  for  which  any  one  of  you, 
gentlemen,  would  give  ten  years  of  his  life." 

All  the  young  officers  listened  with  intense  interest.  Tom- 
ski  paused  a  moment,  lit  his  cigar,  and  continued  : 

"That  evening  she  went  to  the  queen's  game  at  Versailles. 
The  Count  de  Provence  was  banker,  the  game  faro.  She 
told  him  some  feminine  fib  or  other  for  not  having  yet  paid 
her  debt,  and  then  began  to  play.  She  staked  a  large  sum 
on  her  first  card — she  won  ;  she  doubled  it  on  the  next — she 
won  ;  the  third  time  again  she  doubled — again  she  won." 

"  Pshaw — pure  luck  !  "  cried  one  of  the  officers. 

"  A  fable,"  said  Hermann. 

"  But,"  said  Naroumoff,  "  if  you  have  a  grandmother  who 
possesses  secrets  like  that,  my  dear  fellow,  why  don't  you 
induce  her  to  confide  in  you  ? " 

"  That  is  the  devil  of  it,"  replied  Tomski.  "  She  had 
three  sons  beside  my  father — desperate  gamesters  all.  Not 
one  ever  succeeded  in  gaining  the  knowledge  they  so  ardently 
desired.  But  you  remember  my  uncle,  Count  Ivan  Hitch? — 
he  was  a  favorite  of  the  old  lady's.  Well,  one  day  he  lost 
to  Zoritch  three  hundred  thousand  roubles.  He  was  re- 
duced to  beggary.  The  old  countess  took  pity  upon  him, 
and,  after  exacting  a  pledge  upon  his  honor  that  he  would 
never  play  again,  she  told  him  the  mystic  series  of  cards. 
He  sought  Zoritch,  and   demanded  his  revenge.     His  first 

bet  was   fifty  thousand  roubles,  his  second but  it's  five 

o'clock,  gentlemen  ;  time  to  break  up.  You  all  know  how 
it  turned  out — he  ruined  his  opponent,  who  blew  his  brains 
out.     My  uncle  never  played  again." 


The  old  Countess  Fedotovna  was  seated  in  her  chamber, 
before  the  mirror.  Her  maids  surrounded  her,  holding 
rouge,  powder,  and  patches.  The  ancient  belle  had  no 
longer  any  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  she  retained  the  habits 
of  her  youth.  Her  "  companion  "  was  engaged  in  fancy- 
work. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  a  young  officer,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  "  I  have  a  favor  to  ask,"  and  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  withered  hand. 

"What  is  it,  Paul?" 

"  I  want  to  present  one  of  my  brother  officers,  and  to  beg 
an  invitation  for  him  to  your  next  ball." 

"Biing  him  to  the  ball,  and  present  him  there.  Were 
you  £.t  the  princess's  last  night?  " 

'pes;  a  splendid  affair — we  danced  until  five  o'clock. 
Wru.,  a  charming  creatur-  is  the  Countess  Eletzki !" 

"  .h,  my  dear  Paul,  you  are  easily  pleased.     You  should 


have  seen  her  grandmother,  Princess  Petrovna  !  She  must 
be  very  old  now." 

"  The  Princess  Petrovna  !  "  cried  Tomski,  unwittingly. 
"  Why,  she's  been  dead  these  seven  years  !  " 

He  checked  himself  immediately.  Lisabeta,  the  com- 
panion, was  signaling  to  him.  He  had  forgotten  that  it  was 
forbidden  to  speak  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  countess's 
aged  friends. 

"  Dead  !  "  said  she,  "  well,  well !  I  did  not  know  it.  We 
were  ladies-of-honor  together,  when  we  were  girls.  I  re- 
member the  first  time  we  waited  upon  the  empress " 

and  the  old  lady  sighed  as  she  thought  of  her  vanished 
youth  and  beauty.  Then,  her  mood  changing — "  Paul,"  said 
she,  "talk  with  Lisabeta  while  I  am  dressing.  Tisanka, 
where  is  my  snuff-box  ?  Help  me  to  get  up,  Lisabeta,"  and 
the  old  countess  passed  behind  the  screen. 

"  Who  is  this  officer  you  wish  to  present  to  the  countess  ?  " 
asked  Lisabeta  Ivanovna.     "Is  he  in  the  engineers?" 

"No — in  the  hussars.  His  name  is  Naroumoff.  But  why 
do  you  ask?" 

The  companion  smiled,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  off.  Good-by,  grandmother.  Good-by, 
Lisabeta.  Why  did  you  ask  if  he  was  in  the  engineers  ? " 
And,  smiling  meaningly,  the  young  officer  withdrew. 

Lisabeta  Ivanovna  sighed,  and  recommenced  her  work. 

The  young  girl's  life  was  an  unhappy  one.  To  eat 
another's  bread  is  always  bitter,  but  who  could  paint  the 
miseries  of  companion  to  a  lady  of  quality  ?  When  she  made 
the  tea,  the  countess  abused  her  because  the  servants  stole 
the  sugar.  When  she  read  to  her,  the  countess  held  her  re- 
sponsible for  the  author's  dullness.  When  she  went  out  with 
her,  the  countess  scolded  her  if  the  weather  was  bad.  Often 
she  would  retire,  after  a  day  of  misery,  to  her  little  room,  and 
weep  bitterly  over  the  affronts  she  had  endured. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  before  the  scene  just  related,  she 
was  seated  at  her  window,  working,  when  she  perceived  a 
handsome  young  officer  gazing  at  her  from  the  street.  She 
averted  her  gaze,  and  applied  herself  with  redoubled  assidu- 
ity to  her  work.  After  a  few  moments  she  looked  up,  and 
he  was  still  there.  For  some  time  he  continued  to  gaze  at 
her  window,  and  finally  disappeared.  The  next  day  he  was 
there  again.  The  day  after,  as  she  and  the  countess  were 
about  getting  into  the  carriage,  she  saw  him  standing,  muffled 
in  a  large  fur  cloak,  watching  her.  His  bright  black  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  every  movement.  Lisabeta  smiled,  despite  her- 
self. From  that  moment  a  correspondence  of  glances  was 
begun. 

Hermann  (for  the  reader  will  have  guessed  that  it  was  he) 
had  a  small  fortune,  but  for  an  officer  was  poor.  In  order  to 
preserve  himself  from  debt,  he  had  resolutely  determined 
never  to  play,  and  lived  within  his  income.  He  was  very 
ambitious  and  very  taciturn.  Under  his  reserve,  however, 
smoldered  the  most  violent  passions.  He  possessed  great 
self  control,  and,  though  a  born  gamester,  he  never  touched 
a  card.  He  often  passed  feverish  nights  before  the  green 
cloth,  devoured  by  the  passion  for  play,  but  never  indulging  it. 

The  story  of  the  Count  de  Saint  Germain's  three  cards 
had  made  a  vivid  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  else. 

"  Ah,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  if  the  old  countess  would  only 
tell  me  her  secret — if  she  would  but  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
three  winning  cards  !  I  must  be  presented  to  her — I  must 
gain  her  confidence.  She  is  eighty-seven  years  old — eighty- 
seven.  She  might  die  this  week — she  might  die  to-morrow 
— and  her  secret  with  her  !  "  And  he  dug  his  nails  into  his. 
palms  as  he  thought  of  it. 

But  he  was  a  man  of  iron  will,  and  did  not  falter  in  his  de- 
termination to  possess  himself  of  the  secret.  He  observed 
the  pretty  young  girl  who  served  as  companion  to  the  count- 
ess, and  resolved  to  use  her  as  a  tool  to  further  his  ends. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  a  thought  of  the  misery  he  might 
cause  her  make  him  falter.  He  used  every  means  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  her.  He  bribed  the  servants.  He  con- 
fided notes  to  the  modistes  who  waited  upon  the  countess  for 
orders.  At  last  his  perseverance  was  rewarded — Lisabeta 
answered  him.  Her  first  letter  was  a  somewhat  cold  note, 
chiding  him  for  his  rash  persistence.  But  the  ice  was 
broken.  His  protestations  of  love  were  soon  reciprocated, 
and  at  last  she  consented  to  a  rendezvous.  With  the  rash- 
ness which  timid  women  sometimes  have,  she  appointed  the 
countess's  house  for  the  place.     In  her  letter  she  said  : 

.  .  .  "This  evening  there  is  to  be  a  ball  at  the  German  embassador's. 
We  will  remain  there  until  two  o'clock.  As  soon  as  we  start  for  the 
ball,  which  will  be  about  eleven,  the  servants  will  immediately  retire  to 
their  quarters.  But  one  will  remain,  the  footman  at  the  door,  and  he 
will  probably  be  asleep.  Enter  as  soon  as  you  see  us  leave,  and  mount 
the  stairs.  If  you  find  any  one  in  the  antechamber,  ask  if  the  countess 
is  at  home  ;  the  answer  will  be  that  she  is  not,  and  you  must  resign 
yourself  and  go.  It  is  not  probable  that  you  will  meet  any  one,  how- 
ever. When  you  are  in  the  antechamber,  take  the  door  to  the  left,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  in  the  countess's  boudoir.  There,  behind  a  tall 
screen,  you  will  see  two  doors  :  one  opens  into  a  closet,  the  other  upon 
a  staircase,  which  leads  to "  .  .  . 

Hermann's  eyes  glared  like  those  of  a  beast  of  prey  as  he 
read  the  note.  Already  he  saw  dancing  before  his  eyes  the 
heaped-up  gold  and  bank-notes,  the  cards,  the  green  cloth  of 
the  gaming-table.  He  saw  himself  in  imagination  sweeping 
in  fantastic  treasures  such  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of.  He 
awaited  with  feverish  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  hour. 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  was  waiting  in  front  of  the  countess's 
door.  The  night  was  stormy  ;  the  wind  moaned  fitfully  ; 
the  lamps  gave  forth  an  uncertain  flicker  upon  the  falling 
snow  and  the  deserted  street.  From  time  to  time  the  foot- 
fall of  a  belated  passer-by  sounded  upon  the  stones.  But 
Hermann  felt  neither  wind  nor  snow.  At  last  the  carriage 
appeared.  Two  lackeys  deposited  the  muffled  form  of  the 
countess  within  it,  and  following  her  came  the  lithe  figure  of 
Lisabeta,  as  she  sprang  upon  the  step.  The  slam  of  the 
door  smote  his  ear,  and  the  dull  sound  of  the  wheels  as 
they  rolled  over  the  snowy  street.  The  footman  shut  the 
carriage-gate,  the  windows  became  dark,"  and  silence  soon 
hung  over  the  household. 

Hermann  approached  a  street  lamp,  and  by  its  feeble 
glimmer  examined  his  watch — twenty  minutes  after  eleven. 
It  was  past  the  hour.     He  opened  the  gate  and  entered  the 


vestibule — no  footman  there.  With  a  firm  step,  he  mounted 
the  grand  staircase,  and  found  himself  in  the  antechamber. 
On  the  floor  lay  a  snoring  servant.  Passing  quickly  by 
him,  Hermann  entered  the  countess's  chamber. 

Before  a  little  altar  in  the  corner,  covered  with  images, 
burned  a  perfumed  lamp  of  gold.  On  the  walls  hung  por- 
traits, attired  in  the  fashion  of  fifty  years  before.  One — that 
of  a  handsome  man  in  uniform — seemed  to  follow  him  with 
its  cold  gray  eyes  as  he  moved  about  the  room.  Hermann 
resented  the  look  involuntarily,  and  then  smiled  at  his  folly. 
On  the  mantel  stood  porcelain  vases  and  a  marble  clock  ; 
about  the  room  were  scattered  countless  bijoux.  He  passed 
behind  a  screen  at  one  side  of  the  room  ;  there  were  the 
doors.  He  opened  the  one  to  the  right ;  it  was  the  stair- 
case which  led  to  the  room  of  the  poor  girl  who  loved  him. 
He  opened  the  one  to  the  left  ;  a  closet  revealed  itself,  into 
which  he  stepped. 

The  minutes  crept  slowly  away.  The  house  was  pro- 
foundly silent.  The  great  clock  in  the  hall  struck  twelve, 
and  its  echoes  died  away.  Hermann  waited.  One  o'clock. 
His  pulse  beat  slowly — he  was  calm.  Two  o'clock.  Silence. 
Then  came  the  distant  rolling  of  carriage  wheels.  For  the 
first  time  he  felt  some  slight  emotion.  The  carriage  rapidly 
approached,  and  the  servants,  warned  by  the  sound,  hastened 
to  receive  their  mistress.  Three  maids  entered  and  lighted 
up  the  boudoir  ;  a  moment  after,  the  countess  appeared,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  lackeys  with  lights. 

Hermann  eagerly  watched  what  was  passing  through  the 
slightly  opened  door.  The  old  lady  fell  into  an  easy-chair, 
and  the  maids  began  to  remove  her  ornaments.  Then  Lisa- 
beta  passed  immediately  in  front  of  him.  He  could  have 
touched  her  as  she  passed.  He  heard  her  light  footstep  on 
the  stairway  ;  he  heard  her  door  shut  to.  For  a  moment  he 
felt  something  which  in  another  man  would  have  been  re- 
morse, but  he  stifled  it.     His  heart  was  stone. 

The  maids  continued  to  remove  the  countess's  ball-dress. 
When  they  had  taken  off  her  wig,  her  diamonds,  her 
patches,  and  her  brocaded  gown,  and  replaced  them  with  a 
wrapper  and  cap,  she  looked  a  little  less  hideous. 

Like  most  very  old  people,  she  was  troubled  with  sleep- 
lessness. Therefore,  instead  of  going  to  bed  at  once,  she 
had  her  chair  wheeled  before  the  fire,  had  the  lights  extin- 
guished, and  dismissed  her  women.  The  flickering  fire-light 
fell  upon  her  yellow,  wrinkled  face,  as  her  head  nodded  from 
side  to  side,  and  its  vacuous  look  revealed  the  absence  of 
thought.  But  suddenly  her  expression  changed  ;  her  lips 
trembled,  her  eyes  lighted  up.  The  figure  of  a  man  ap- 
peared between  her  and  the  fire. 

"  Fear  nothing,  madame,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  "  fear  nothing.  I  do  not  wish  to  harm  you.  On 
the  contrary,  I  come  to  beseech  you  to  grant  me  a  favor." 

The  old  countess  looked  at  him  in  silence,  as  if  she  did 
not  understand.  Thinking  that  she  was  deaf,  he  placed  his 
lips  to  her  ear  and  repeated  what  he  had  said.  Still  she  was 
silent. 

"You,  madame,"  continued  he,  "can  assure  the  happiness 
of  my  life  without  the  least  trouble  to  yourself.  You  can 
tell  me  the  names  of  the  three  cards  that " 

He  stopped.  Her  lips  moved.  She  evidently  understood 
him. 

"It  is  a  jest,"  said  she  ;  "I  swear  to  you  it  is  a  foolish 
jest." 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  Hermann,  passionately,  "  it  is  no  jest  ! 
Think  of  Count  Hitch  and  his  gains " 

He  stopped  again.  The  countess's  working  features 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  betray  some  emotion,  but  only  for 
a  moment. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  keep  this  secret  ?  For  your  grand- 
sons ?  They  are  rich  already.  Besides,  they  would  not 
profit  by  it.  They  are  born  debauchees,  and  had  they  the 
devil  hirnself  at  their  orders,  they  would  die  beggars.  I 
know  the  value  of  money — the  secret  would  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  me." 

The  countess  remained  dumb. 

Hermann  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  "  If  your  heart  be 
human,  if  you  have  ever  loved,  I  implore  you  to  tell  me  this 
secret  !  By  all  that  is  holy  in  this  world  or  the  next,  I  be- 
seech you,  tell  it  me  !" 

The  countess  remained  dumb. 

"Stay — perhaps  some  awful  sin  stains  your  soul.  Per- 
haps you  have  made  some  compact  with  demons  to  obtain 
this  secret.  If  so,  bethink  you — you  have  not  many  years 
to  live.  I  am  ready  to  assume  with  the  secret  all  its  pains — 
ready  to  take  upon  my  soul  all  its  sins.  Speak — speak,  I 
implore  you  !  " 

The  countess  remained  dumb. 

Gnashing  his  teeth,  Hermann  leaped  to  his  feet. 

"Curse  you,  old  hag  !"  he  cried,  drawing  a  pistol  from 
his  breast,  "speak  you  shall,  or  die  !  " 

For  the  second  time  the  features  of  the  countess  dis- 
played some  emotion.  Her  aged  head  trembled — she  ex- 
tended her  hands  feebly,  as  if  to  ward  off  the  weapon — she 
fell  back  in  her  chair. 

"  Enough  of  this  !  "  cried  Hermann,  brutally  clutching 
her  arm,  "  for  the  last  time — will  you  speak  or  no  ? " 

The  arm  felt  strangely  limp  and  lifeless  in  his  grasp.  He 
approached  and  examined  her  face  by  the  light  of  the 
fading  fire.  A  look  of  haughty  determination  was  upon  the 
withered  features,  but  the  eyes  were  dim.  Anna,  Countess 
Fedotovna,  was  stark  and  dead.     — 


Three  days  after  this  scene,  the  obsequies  of  the  countess 
were  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil  the  Beatified. 
Hermann  entered.  Although  he  felt  no  remorse,  he  could 
not  deny  that  he  was  her  assassin.  Faith  he  had  none — 
superstition  had  forced  him  thither.  He  fancied  that  the 
dead  woman  would  exercise  a  malign  influence  over  his  life 
if  he  did  not  appease  her  manes  by  assisting  at  the  funeral. 

The  cathedral  was  crowded.  The  body  lay  upon  an  im- 
posing catafalque,  under  a  velvet  canopy.  Around  the  bier 
were  gathered  the  three  generations  of  her  numerous  family. 
No  one  wept — tears  would  have  been  considered  an  affecta- 
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tion.     The  countess  was  so  old  that  her  death  had  long  been 
regarded  as  probable  at  any  moment. 

After  the  funeral  oration,  the  relatives  and  friends  denied 
slowly  around  the  bier,  to  look  upon  the  features  of  the  dead  | 
woman.     Hermann  also   advanced.      He  reached  the  cata-  i 
falque,  mounted  its  steps,  and  bent  over  the  coffin.      He  re-  , 
coiled,  with  a  stifled  cry.      He  fancied  he  had  seen  a  move- 
ment of  the  eyes  of  the  corpse  and  a  mocking  smile  play 
over  its  cold  lips. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  he  felt  a  most  extraordinary  un- 
easiness. At  the  restaurant  where  he  took  his  solitary  din- 
ner he  drank  deeply,  contrary  to  his  custom,  in  the  hope  of 
shaking  off  the  gloom  which  oppressed  him.  It  was  in  vain. 
The  wine  only  inflamed  his  imagination  and  gave  new 
activity  to  his  working  brain.  He  walked  the  streets  of  the 
city  until  he  was  exhausted,  then  returned  to  his  quarters. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  fully  attired,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  leaden  slumber  settled  on  him. 

When  he  awoke,  a  flood  of  moonlight  streamed  from  the 
window  to  his  bed.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half- 
past  three.  He  could  sleep  no  longer.  He  began  to  think 
on  his  failure  to  obtain  the  secret  and  of  the  escape  of  the 
old  countess  to  the  other  world,  bearing  her  secret  with  her. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up.  He  thought  the  door  was  mov- 
ing. Could  it  be  his  servant?  No — not  at  that  hour.  The 
door  slowly  opened,  and  he  could  dimly  distinguish,  in  its 
background  of  darkness,  a  figure  in  white.  The  figure  ad- 
vanced toward  him,  with  a  gliding  motion.  It  reached  the 
yellow  band  of  moonlight.  It  entered  the  moonligbt.  Her- 
mann's hair  rose  upon  his  head.      It  was  the  countess. 

"  I  come  against  my  will,"  slowly  said  the  apparition  ; 
"  but  by  your  will  it  is  that  I  am  forced  to  come.  Tray, 
seven,  ace — played  one  after  the  other — these  are  the  cards. 
Farewell ! " 

The  figure  glided  toward  the  door.  As  it  reached  the 
door,  it  turned,  and  Hermann  fancied  he  could  discern  in 
the  darkness  its  mocking  smile. 


Tray,  seven,  ace  !  Tiay,  seven,  ace  !  This  was  the  secret. 
The  words  were  branded  upon  Hermann's  brain.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  else — he  could  dream  of  nothing  else.  The 
cards  appeared  in  a  myriad  mystic  forms.  He  saw  vast 
forests,  whose  nodding  branches  wove  themselves  into  trays. 
Mighty  cities  reared  themselves  before  him,  whose  gothic 
gates  were  strangely  like  to  sevens.  Monstrous  aces  dan- 
gled from  the  skies  like  spider-webs.  The  clock  ticked 
"  Tray,  seven,  ace." 

There  was  at  Moscow  a  famous  faro-bank,  frequented  only 
by  the  rich.  The  banker  was  named  Tchekalinski.  His  life 
had  been  passed  at  play,  and  he  had  amassed  an  immense 
fortune.  His  magnificent  house,  his  excellent  wines,  his  ele- 
gant manners,  had  succeeded  in  attracting  to  bis  doors  the 
golden  youth  of  Moscow.  They  deserted  the  ball-room  for 
the  gambling-hell  ;  they  neglected  the  smiles  of  beauty  for 
those  of  the  fickle  goddess  Fortune. 

Naroumoff  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  this  place,  and 
Hermann  requested  him  to  conduct  him  there.  They  passed 
through  a  number  of  rooms,  filled  with  obsequious  servants. 
All  were  crowded.  Generals  and  diplomatists  were  playing 
at  whist.  Young  men  were  extended  upon  divans,  smoking 
Turkish  pipes.  At  last  they  reached  the  main  room.  At  a 
long  table  in  the  centre  was  seated  Tchekalinski,  dealing 
faro,  surrounded  by  a  score  of  players.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  sixty,  with  a  noble  head,  crowned  with  snow-white  hair. 
His  countenance  shone  with  good  humor  and  good  living. 
During  a  pause  in  the  play  Naroumoff  presented  his  friend. 
The  banker  greeted  him  with  a  brilliant  smile,  bade  him  not 
stand  upon  ceremony,  and  commenced  another  deal  The 
bets  were  numerous  ;  the  deal  lasted  long.  At  its  close 
Tchekalinski  began  shuffling  a  new  pack  for  a  fresh  deal. 

Hermann  deposited  a  check  upon  the  table. 

"What!"  cried  Naroumoff,  laughingly,  "at  last,  O  man 
of  iron,  you  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  !  Well,  I  wish 
you  good  luck." 

"  How  much  ?  "  said  the  banker,  peering  at  the  check. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  can  not  see  the  figures." 

"  Fifty  thousand  roubles,"  replied  Hermann. 

At  these  words  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  young  officer. 

"  He  is  mad  !"  thought  Naroumoff. 

"Allow  me  to  observe,  sir,"  said  Tchekalinski,  with  his 
polite  smile,  "  that  your  play  is  somewhat  heavy." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Hermann,  with  a  slight  sneer,  "you  can 
decline  to  play  against  me,  if  you  wish." 

"  That  is  not  my  desire,"  said  the  banker,  with  a  still 
sweeter  smile  ;  "  but  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
when  I  play  for  such  large  sums,  I  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
money  before  me.     It  facilitates  calculation." 

Hermann  drew  from  bis  pocket  a  bundle  of  bank-notes, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  tray.  The  banker  examined  the 
notes  with  a  glance,  and  began  to  deal.  To  the  right  came 
a  ten,  to  the  left  a  tray. 

"  Tray  wins,"  said  Hermann. 

A  murmur  ran  around  the  table.  For  a  moment  the 
banker's  brows  contracted,  but  his  smile  at  once  re-appeared. 
He  placed  upon  Hermann's  pile  of  notes  a  similar  pile. 

"  Do  you  leave  it  there  ? "  he  asked. 

Without  replying,  Hermann  placed  the  entire  sum  upon 
the  seven.  Tchekalinski  dealt.  To  the  right  a  knave,  to  the 
left  a  seven. 

"Seven  wins,"  said  Hermann. 

The  usually  impassive  banker  was  evidently  ill  at  ease. 
He  counted  one  hundred  thousand  roubles  in  notes,  and 
placed  them  upon  the  mass  of  wealth. 

The  news  had  spread  through  the  gambling-hell.  The  old 
men  had  left  their  whist,  the  young  men  their  divans.  The 
servants  had  quitted  their  posts.  A  throng  of  feverish 
gamesters  and  bedizened  lackeys  surrounded  Hermann  and 
his  silent  opponent.  The  young  man  placed  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  roubles  upon  the  ace,  A  profound  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  room. 

Tchekalinski  prepared  to  deaL  His  hands  trembled,  de-  ! 
spite  himself.     To  the  right,  an  ace ;  to  the  left  a  queen. 


"Ace  wins,"  said  Hermann,  extending  his  hand  toward 
the  money. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  banker,  in  honeyed  tones — 
"  I  beg  your  pardon — ace  loses" 

Hermann  glared  at  the  cards.  On  the  banker's  pile  was 
an  ace  ;  on  his,  the  QUEEN  of  spades  !  He  shuddered 
and  turned  sick.  He  fancied  he  could  see  in  the  painted 
face  upon  the  card  the  features  of  the  old  countess  and  her 
malignant  smile. 

"Curse  her!  "he  shrieked,  "curse  the  old  hag!  May 
ten  thousand  devils  torture  her  lying  soul !  "  His  voice  died 
away  in  a  hoarse  scream.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth.  The 
banker  made  a  sign  to  the  servants,  and  they  advanced  and 
removed  him. 

Tchekalinski  smiled  his  most  brilliant  smile  upon  the  as- 
sembled gamesters.  "  Make  your  bets,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
and  began  to  shuffle  the  cards. 


In  the  Ouboukhof  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Moscow  is  a 
very  old  man.  He  is  known  only  as  "No.  17."  He  is 
harmless,  but  will  reply  to  no  questions  put  to  him.  He  re- 
peats incessantly,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  the  words  : 
"  Tray,  seven,  ace — tray,  seven,  queen  ;  tray,  seven,  ace — 
tray,  seven,  queen." — Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  by  Jerome 

A.  Hart. 

■*  m  »■ 

OLD    FAVORITES. 

[Again  we  are  requested  to  reprint  the  poem  that  made  George  T.  Lanigan 
famous.  He  was  a  brilliant  newspaper-man  and  had  done  much  good  work 
In  many  lines,  but  he  is  remembered  of  the  people  for  the  threnody  he  wrote 
on  the  death  of  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat.  Twenty-two  years  ago  this  month — 
that  is  to  say.  in  January.  1876— the  news  was  flashed  over  the  cable  from 
London  to  the  newspaper  office  where  Lauigan  was  working :  "  The  Ahkoond 
of  Swat  is  dead."  The  fact  moved  Mr.  Lanigan  to  poetic  tears,  and  he  burst 
forth  into  a  fine  threnody  upon  the  death  of  the  Asiatic  potentate,  the  Ahkoond 
of  Swat,  unknown  to  him,  it  is  true,  but  apparently  dear.  The  Ahkoond  is 
dead,  Lanigan  is  dead,  but  the  threnody  still  lives,  as  is  evidenced  by  our  corre- 
spondent's note,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.    The  poem  follows. — Eds.] 

A  Threnody. 
What,  what,  what, 

What's  the  news  from  Swat  ? 

Sad  news. 

Bad  news, 
Comes  by  the  cable  led 
Though  the  Indian  Ocean's  bed. 
Through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red 
Seas  and  the  Med- 
iterranean— he's  dead  : 
The  Ahkoond  is  dead ! 

For  the  Ahkoond  I  mourn. 

Who  wouldn't  ? 
He  strove  to  disregard  the  message  stern, 

But  he  Ahkoodn'L 
Dead,  dead,  dead  ; 

(Sorrow  Swats  !) 
Swats  wha  hae  wi'  Ahkoond  bled, 
Swais  whom  he  hath  often  led 
Onward  to  a  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victory, 
As  the  case  might  be, 

Sorrow  Swats  ! 
Tears  shed. 

Shed  tears  like  water. 
Your  great  Ahkoond  is  dead ! 
That  Swats  the  matter ! 

Mourn,  City  of  Swat ! 

Your  great  Ahkoond  is  not. 

But  lain  'mid  worms  to  rot, 

His  mortal  part  alone,  his  soul  was  caught 

( Because  he  was  a  good  Ahkoond) 

Up  to  the  bosom  of  Mahound. 
Though  earthly  walls  his  frame  surround 
(Forever  hallowed  be  the  ground  !) 
And  skeptics  mock  the  lowly  mound 
And  say  ' "  He's  now  of  no  Ahkoond  !  " 

His  soul  is  in  the  skies — 
The  azure  skies  that  bend  above  his  loved 
Metropolis  of  Swat. 
He  sees  with  larger,  other  eyes. 
Athwart  all  earthly  mysteries — 

He  knows  what's  Swat. 

Let  Swat  bury  the  great  Ahkoond 

With  a  noise  of  mourning  and  of  lamentation ! 
Let  Swat  bury  the  great  Ahkoond 

With  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  the  Swaltish  nation  ! 

Fallen  is  at  length 

Its  lower  of  strength. 
Its  sun  is  dimmed  ere  it  had  nooned ; 
Dead  lies  the  great  Ahkoond, 

The  great  Ahkoond  of  Swat 

Is  not! — George  T.  Lanigan, 


The  public  mind  in  Germany  has  been  intensely  excited 
by  the  unusual  number  of  railroad  accidents  that  have 
occurred  during  the  past  summer  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  According  to  official  statist*cs,  there  were  in  the 
month  of  July  alone  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  accidents, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  sixty  and  the  more  or  less  severe 
injury  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  persons.  This  would 
give  an  average  of  one  accident  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  of  track.  This  deplorable  state  of  things  is  due  to  an 
inopportune  spirit  of  economy,  which  leads  the  administra- 
tion to  employ  common  workmen  as  brakemen  and  stokers 
as  engineers,  because  they  are  cheaper.  That  this  parsi- 
mony is  wholly  unnecessary  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  turn  into  the  treasury  a  yearly  surplus  of  more 
than  four  hundred  million  marks.  It  is  also  true  that  no  ex- 
pense is  spared  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  royal  and 
imperial  trains,  and  this  circumstance  adds  to  the  popular 
indignation. 

Some  have  long  contended  that  luminous  emanations  sur- 
round the  human  body.  During  a  recent  experiment  in  a 
dark  room,  several  persons  placed  their  fingers  for  about 
twenty  minutes  on  a  photographic  plate  lying  in  a  bath  con- 
taining a  solution  of  hydroquinone  .After  the  exposure,  the 
plate  was  developed  in  the  u  .1.  -.ay.  The  fingers,  lines  of 
the  hand,  and  the  pores.  M  the  skin  were  all  reproduced, 
and,  what  is  of  mo'ofouiterest,  a  zone  or  halo  a  third  of  an 
inch  wide  surrounded  ^je  fingers.  This  was  taken  as  proof 
that  we  live  in  a  lumim  is  fluid,  sufficiently  defined  to  enable 
a  photographic  print  td  be  made  of  itself.  The  same  ex- 
periment was  tried  on  persons  whose  hands  were  paralyzed 
or  benumbed,  but  no  image  was  produced. 


BRYAN    IN    MEXICO. 

Our  Correspondent  Writes  of  the  Visit  of  the  Silver-Tongued  Man 

from  Nebraska — Dividing  Popular  Interest  with 

a  Bull-Fighter. 

We  are  not  altogether  benighted — out  of  the  world,  as  it 
were — in  our  old  city  of  the  Aztecs.  Luis  Mazzantini — 
the  Spanish  matador  whose  yearly  income  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  president  of  a  republic — is  with  us  once  more,  after  ten 
years,  and  we  are  also  boasting  of  the  presence  among  us  of 
the  silver-tongued  man  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan. 
They  are  both  stopping  at  the  same  hotel — our  best  one,  the 
Sanz — and  while  the  smart  English  and  American  visitors, 
and  even  the  best  Mexicans  of  the  city,  whom  one  sees  con- 
gregated about  and  in  the  hotel,  are  all  for  Bryan,  the 
manla~c\a.d  peons,  the  cargadores,  water-carriers,  are  all 
for  Mazzantini,  the  great  torero .'  They  are  the  people 
of  the  country  :  to  three-quarters  of  them  stand  the  one- 
quarter  of  educated  Mexicans,  Spaniards,  and  foreigners  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  And  while  they  are  the  people  who 
pawn  everything  they  have  to  get  tickets  to  Mazzantini's 
fights,  they  care  not  for  the  man  who  may  be  President 
some  day  of  "  los  Estados  del  Norte  !  "  A  sunny  day,  and 
a  seat  on  the  sunny  side  at  the  bull-fight ;  good  bulls  from 
Atenco  that  will  fight,  por  Dlos,  as  a  bull  should  ;  plenty  of 
Pulque  to  warm  the  heart,  and  a  good  fight,  with  the  killing 
of  many  horses,  yea,  even  a  picador,  or  a  banderlllero,  or  a 
matador — that  is  what  the  peon  loves. 

However,  Mr.  Bryan  need  not  feel  hurt  over  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  peons.  Because,  from  the  better-class  Mexicans, 
President  Diaz  himself,  and  the  Americans  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  he  has  had  a  reception  and  welcome  such  as  no 
American  ever  before  received  from  Mexico.  From  the 
moment  that  he  touched  Mexican  soil  he  has  been  petted, 
and  feted,  and  applauded. 

Two  other  men  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
been  welcomed  and  applauded  here  since  the  year  1S47 — 
Mr.  Seward,  for  one,  and  General  Grant,  for  another. 
They  were  admired  for  their  services  to  their  country 
— not  altogether  for  their  personality.  But  Bryan  seems  to 
strike  a  certain  chord  about  the  Mexicans  that  Seward  and 
Grant  did  not.  Mexicans  attach  much  to  a  man's  manner, 
personality,  voice,  the  way  he  looks  at  you,  and  the  tone  in 
which  he  addresses  you.  They  like  Byran,  and  they  become 
enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  the  "  Presidente  en  lo  futuro  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  del  Norte!"  And  Mr.  Bryan  may 
congratulate  himself  upon  having  captured,  through  his 
strong  personality,  his  good  manners,  and  fine  face,  the 
liking  of  a  very  critical  people. 

However,  Mexico  has  changed  much  since  the  days  of 
Grant's  visit  Then,  the  republic  was  gathering  itself  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  and  trying  to  find  out  just  what  it  was. 
To  get  money  to  entertain  "  el  General,"  a  good  many  taxes 
— not  large  ones,  but  still  such  as  to  be  felt — were  imposed 
on  the  people  of  the  country,  such  as  the  soldiery,  shoe- 
makers, small  merchants,  etc.,  which,  of  course,  did  not 
make  them  feel  quite  as  cordially  toward  General  Grant  as 
they  otherwise  might.  And  in  connection  with  this  a 
rather  amusing  anecdote  has  been  told  me  by  an  old 
citizen. 

Bands,  and  flowers,  and  /nuchas  otras  cosas  met  and  wel- 
comed Grant,  and,  up  in  front  of  the  palace,  where  he 
was  entertained  by  the  president  and  his  staff,  hung  a  tre- 
mendously big  wreath  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue,  forming  the 
word  "  Welcome,"  placed  there  by  an  ambitious  and  thought- 
ful Mexican.  Now,  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a  few  hours,  while 
the  president  and  his  cabinet  were  toasting  Mr.  Grant  inside 
the  palace,  the  patrol  of  Rurales  on  guard  outside  the  palace 
happened  to  remark  the  aforesaid  wreath.  The"w"  had 
dropped  off,  leaving  the  word  "elcome,"  meaning  in  Spanish 
"he  eats."  And  "  Pues  si,  he  does  eat,"  remarked  one  old 
Rurale  captain,  sadly  ;  "  but  we  pobres  pay  for  it !  " 

But  nobody  was  taxed  to  feed  Mr.  Bryan.  Unless,  per- 
chance, it  was  the  chef  of  the  president  out  at  Chapultepec, 
or  the  steward  of  the  American  Club.  For,  even  though 
we  are  on  a  silver  basis,  with  exchange  coyly  slipping  about 
from  two  hundred  up  to  two-twenty,  we  are  far  better  off 
than  we  were  when  Grant  came,  and  silver  was  worth 
more. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  had  all  fun  and  no  work  in  Mexico  ;  if 
he  has  ever  said  a  word  about  silver  and  politics  it  has  been 
accidental  All  along,  his  statement  has  been  that  he  came 
to  Mexico  for  "rest."  And,  while  he  may  have  gained 
some  idea  of  Mexico's  prosperity,  it  has  been  observed 
from  the  Hotel  Sanz,  the  castle  at  Chapultepec,  the  best 
streets  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  the  foreigners  all  live, 
and  the  banquets  and  clubs  which  he  has  attended. 
Mexicans  all  know  why  he  came  here,  and  they  put  their 
best  foot  forward  and  gave  him  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment. 

At  the  station  the  president's  own  carriages  met  him,  and 
the  president's  own  body-guard  escorted  him  to  his  hotel. 
He  was  banqueted  at  the  aristocratic  Jockey  Club  and  in 
the  president's  own  home.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Mexican 
Congress  he  was  begged  to  make  a  speech,  being  the  first 
American  who  ever  addressed,  from  their  own  tribune,  a 
Mexican  Congress.  And,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Engineers,  he 
made  another  speech  to  as  many  Mexicans  as  English  and 
Americans.  And  special  receptions  were  given  him  at  the 
American  Club,  where  he  met  and  shook  hands  with  his 
fellow-Americans,  and  told  them  how  proud  he  was  of  the 
Americans  in  Mexico. 

Well,  Mr.  Bryan  *has  seen  the  "  lujo  "  and  the  "  best  foot 
forward  "  of  things  in  Mexico.  From  what  he  has  seen,  he 
could  with  reason  say  that  Mexico  is  the  happiest  and  most 
prosperous  of  countries  on  her  silver  basis.  He  has  had  a 
superficial  glance  at  and  into  matters  political  and  "silver" 
here.  He  has  not  seen  the  inner  side,  the  heart,  of  the 
matter,  and  made  a  study  of  it  all — which,  perhaps,  as  life 
is  short,  is  best.  Ex  1  k  vn 

City  op  Mexico,  December  27,  1S97. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


January  io,  18 


THE    TRUTH    ABOUT    CUBA. 


An    American    Journalist     Discusses    the    Facts    and    the    Fakes- 
Character  of  the  "Liberating  Army  "—A  Gold  Mine 
for  the  Yellow  Journals. 

Amid  the  vast  masses  of  lying  which  have  appeared 
about  the  contest  in  Cuba,  the  Argonaut  has  been  ex- 
tremely incredulous  as  to  the  achievements  of  the  insur- 
gents. It  has  seemed  to  us  that  if  the  insurgents  were  de- 
feating the  Spaniards  at  every  point,  as  the  correspondents 
of  the  daily  newspapers  said  they  were,  they  certainly 
could  succeed  in  holding  some  seaport  and  in  establishing 
their  capital  in  some  more  fixed  position  than  under  the 
President's  hat.  Therefore,  we  have  not  reposed  much 
credence  in  the  dispatches  of  the  dailies.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  as  if  the  usual  disposition  of  the  dailies — that  is,  not  to 
care  whether  news  be  true  or  not — was  in  this  instance  re- 
placed by  a  desire  to  print  that  which  was  false  because 
there  was  no  way  of  proving  its  falsity. 

A  recently  published  book  goes  far  to  corroborate  our  be- 
lief. It  is  entitled  "  Facts  and  Fakes  about  Cuba,"  and  is 
the  work  of  George  Bronson  Rea,  a  well  known  journalist  j 
who  acted  as  war-correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
in  Cuba.  In  his  book,  Mr.  Rea  shows  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  fake-factories  of  some  of  the  leading  daily  news- 
papers of  the  United  States.  To  those  who  might  say  that 
Mr.  Rea  is  no  more  worthy  of  belief  than  any  other  cor- 
respondent, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  shows  in  his  book 
that  most  of  the  insurgent  successes,  such  as  the  capture  of  j 
Pinar  del  Rio,  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  jingo  journals  of 
this  country,  have  since  been  proved  to  be  utterly  false. 

Mr.  Rea  spent  nine  months  campaigning  with  the  different 
detachments  of  the  Cuban  "army  "  and  personally  witnessed 
the  movements  of  Gomez,  Maceo,  and  other  leaders.  By 
actual  observation  and  investigation  done  in  the  field,  much 
of  it  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  is  able  to  show  us  how 
systematically  we  have  been  humbugged,  faked,  and  im- 
posed upon  by  a  clique  of  unscrupulous  newspaper  corre- 
spondents and  by  a  horde  of  equally  unscrupulous  newspaper 
publishers. 

The  Argonaut  is  by  no  means  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  in 
this  matter.  It  does  not  admire  Spanish  government  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  whether  it  be  in  Cuba,  in  Spanish  America, 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  in  Spain.  But  we  have  con- 
stantly maintained  that  throughout  this  insurrection  the  in- 
surgents were  such  a  band  of  outlaws  that  they  were 
unworthy  of  consideration,  much  less  assistance,  at  the 
hands  of  any  civilized  government.  The  Spaniards  at  least 
have  paid  some  slight  attention  to  the  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare. The  insurgents  have  paid  none.  The  murder  of 
Captain  Ruiz,  an  envoy  bringing  a  request  for  a  parley,  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  methods  of  the  insurgents.  Therefore, 
when  these  organized  bands  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
negroid  white  men  have  asked  for  the  recognition  and  alli- 
ance of  a  brave  and  civilized  people  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  expressed  our  detestation  of  such  an 
alliance. 

The  author  gives  the  key-note  to  his  book  in  his  introduc- 
tion. "  When  I  looked  over  the  files  of  the  papers,"  he 
says,  "  and  realized  the  full  extent  and  depth  of  the  miser- 
able and  unscrupulous  attempts  of  other  correspondents  to 
embroil  the  country  in  a  war  with  Spain,  based  on  issues 
created  by  their  own  imaginative  brains,  I  determined  to 
write  a  book  exposing  the  whole  business.  If  the  perusal 
of  the  following  pages  will  at  least  open  the  eyes  of  a  few 
of  the  readers  to  the  enormity  of  the  criminal  abuse  the 
Cuban  sympathizers  have  made  of  our  press,  then  I  will 
feel  that  my  experience  in  the  field  has  been  amply  repaid." 

This  gives  a  fair  idea  of  how  Cuban  "  news  "  is  cooked 
up  :  "  Owing  to  the  danger  attached  to  finding  out  the  truth, 
the  American  public  has  been  grossly  deceived  by  many  of 
the  correspondents  sent  to  Habana  as  representatives  of  our 
leading  journals.  Some  have  been  imposed  on  by  the  swarn: 
of  laborantes  ('workers')  who  infest  every  corner  of  the 
large  centres  of  Cuba.  The  correspondent,  ignorant  of  the 
Spanish  language,  on  his  arrival  in  Habana,  has  to  secure 
the  services  of  an  interpreter,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  available  for  such  a  post  are 
naturalized  Cuban-born  American  citizens,  and  their  sym- 
pathies are  actively  engaged  in  furthering  the  extension  of 
the  insurgent  propaganda.  Thus  at  the  very  outset  the  cor- 
respondent is  handicapped  in  his  search  for  the  truth,  and  is 
subordinated  to  the  will  and  influence  of  his  prejudiced 
assistant.  Any  other  American  who  goes  to  Cuba  to  in- 
vestigate for  his  own  benefit  is  subject  to  the  same  influence, 
and  is  thrown  in  contact  with  the  large  number  of  insurgent 
sympathizers  who  are  invariably  naturalized  American  citi- 
zens and  who  haunt  the  hotel  corridors,  newspaper  cor- 
respondents' offices,  and  the  American  consulates.  These 
men  are  always  ready  to  tell  you  of  a  great  Cuban  victory 
and  the  large  number  of  Spaniards  who  were  killed,  etc. 

"  Shortly  after  the  news  concerning  some  insignificant 
skirmish,  some  one  starts  the  ball  rolling  by  confiding  to  his 
neighbor  that  he  has  just  heard  from  a  very  intimate  friend 
employed  in  the  palace  that  the  Spaniards  lost  so  many 
between  killed  and  wounded.  Of  course  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  strict  secret ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  before  the  laborantes 
have  finished  spreading  the  tale,  it  invariably  results  that 
the  whole  Spanish  column  has  been  wiped  out  of  existence, 
and  the  commanding  officer  taken  prisoner.  In  this  state  it 
reaches  the  newspaper  correspondent  and  the  American  who 
is  doing  a  little  private  investigation.  It  is  sent  by  the  secret 
mail  to  Key  West,  where  the  paid  correspondents  of  the 
Junta  add  a  little  more  from  their  own  versatile  imaginations, 
and  th^n  it  is  forwarded  to  their  respective  papers,  to  appear 
the  following  morning  as  the  latest  news  from  the  field.  .  .  . 
Filling  his  note-book  with  the  stock  stories  of  atrocities, 
batvl'D  s,  rapes,  and  other  horrors  attributed  to  the  Spanish 
troojo  by  interested  par  ;  :s,  and  which  every  street  gamin  in 
Hab^a  is  thoroughly  pt:  _^ted  in,  he  returns  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  due  course  of  time  drifts  into  Washington, 


there  to  offer  his  collection  of  'fakes'  as  evidence  before 
the  committees.  .  .  . 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Weyler  prohibited  correspondents 
from  traveling  through  the  country,  and  looked  with  sus- 
picion on  the  reputable  members  of  the  press,  when  the 
representatives  of  two  leading  dailies  of  New  York  city 
deliberately  invented  the  fake  story  of  the  great  battle  of 
Colon,  and  another  from  his  room  in  the  Hotel  Mascotte 
discovered  the  capital  of  the  Cuban  Republic  at  Cubitas, 
and  capped  the  yarn  by  an  interview  with  the  president  and 
members  of  the  provisional  government — can  Weyler  be 
censured  for  expelling  the  latter  from  the  country  ? 
Weyler's  order,  instead  of  benefiting  his  cause,  had  the 
opposite  result  ;  for  the  pro  Cuban  correspondents  seized 
on  every  yarn,  and  added  to  it  to  suit  their  different  views 
of  the  case  ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  American  public 
has  been  forced  to  witness  the  most  revolting  and  audacious 
campaign  of  systematic  misrepresentations  and  willful  lying 
that  can  be  found  in  modern  history.  The  editors  of 
hitherto  impartial  newspapers  were  grossly  deceived  by  the 
stories  brought  in  by  unscrupulous  Cubans,  and  in  their  de- 
sire to  place  '  news '  before  the  public,  the  yarns  were 
bought  and  printed  as  latest  news  from  the  field." 

The  great  factories  for  war  news,  situated  in  Florida 
and  presided  over  by  Cubans  rivaling  the  celebrated  Baron 
Munchausen  in  the  fertility  and  absurdity  of  their  inven- 
tions, were  kept  going  at  full  blast,  though  any  intelligent 
person  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  study  their  reports 
could  readily  see  that  names,  dates,  and  places  were  mixed 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  openly  stamped  the  productions 
as  worthless. 

Mr.  Rea's  book  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the 
Cuban  "army  "  and  its  ways  and  means.  Even  to  people 
who  have  seen  or  know  something  about  the  untrustworthiness 
of  the  shambling  soldiery  of  Latin  America,  his  revelations 
of  the  utter  lack  of  organization  and  discipline,  the  callous 
blood-thirstiness  of  the  bulk  of  the  "  Liberating  Army  of 
Cuba"  is  shocking.  "The  insurgents,"  he  writes,  "up  to 
the  time  they  entered  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  had  com- 
ported themselves  with  fair  discipline  and  credit ;  but  once 
they  entered  the  rich,  populous  sugar  country,  they  seemed 
possessed  of  the  very  devil.  Mounted  on  the  finest  horses 
that  could  be  stolen  from  the  rich  country  farmers,  they 
managed  to  march  around  the  slower  moving  bodies  of 
Spanish  infantry  massed  to  intercept  them.  In  this  man- 
ner they  avoided  any  serious  engagements  and  were  able  to 
move  around  at  their  will,  though  several  times  they  met 
with  slight  checks  from  the  many  columns  marching  against 
them.  Their  line  of  march  was  marked  by  one  continual 
column  of  heavy  black  smoke  arising  from  the  burning 
cane-fields  and  sugar-factories,  and  even  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  the  sun  appeared  as  seen  through  a  smoked 
glass.  Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  their  path  was  marked 
'  by  a  column  of  smoke  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,'  though  in  this  case  the  signs  were  reversed  and  fol- 
lowed instead  of  leading  the  way.  The  opportunity  that  a 
new,  rich  country  offered  for  looting  and  sacking  could  not 
be  resisted,  and  many  were  the  homes  invaded  in  the 
search  for  clothes,  riding-boots,  arms,  and  money.  Al- 
though the  stealing  of  money  was  apparently  frowned  on  by 
Maceo  and  Gomez,  they  could  do  but  little  to  check  such  a 
disorderly  and  undisciplined  horde. 

"The  opportunity  for  revenge  came  also,  and  many  who 
had  long  outstanding  grudges  against  the  Spaniards  now 
took  advantage  of  the  panic  to  accomplish  their  ends. 
Many  peaceable  farmers  and  persons  living  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  towns  were  found  murdered  or  hanging  by  the  road- 
side wiih  placards  on  their  breasts  bearing  the  mark  of  some 
insurgent  chief.  While  I  do  not  propose  to  charge  all  the 
chiefs  with  having  approved  of  these  actions,  yet  they  were 
due  to  the  slate  of  anarchy  caused  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  rebel  army,  and  the  responsibility  must  be  shared  by 
all.  Independent  bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers  appeared  in 
all  directions,  having  for  their  only  object  theft,  murder,  and 
rapine.  By  these  parties  many  innocent  women  were 
assaulted,  and  a  large  number  of  peaceable  Spaniards  met 
violent  deaths.  They  operated  under  the  cloak  of  the  in- 
surrection and  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  rebels. 
They  acknowledged  no  chief,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
Gomez  and  Maceo  tried  hard  to  catch  these  miscreants.  .  .  . 

"  Many  reports  have  reached  us  of  murders  and  out- 
rages upon  girls  and  women  living  in  the  country,  and  as  far 
as  my  experience  and  investigations  go,  I  must  denounce  the 
majority  of  them  as  pure  falsehoods.  While  in  the  company 
of  Sylvester  Scovel,  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  we  were  informed  of 
just  three  cases,  and  the  informants  confessed  that  the 
assailants  were  punished  by  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish 
force  to  which  they  belonged.  Other  cases  were  found  to 
be  without  any  foundation.  Last  January,  Scovel  and  my- 
self were  absent  from  the  main  force  of  Cubans  under 
Gomez  for  about  three  days,  and  happened  to  encamp  in 
the  factories  Tomasito  and  Penalver  shortly  after  the  Spanish 
columns  of  Aldecoa  and  Linares  had  departed.  The  neigh- 
boring pacificos  related  how  the  Spanish  soldiers  had 
criminally  assaulted  every  female  living  in  the  barracones 
situated  near  the  factories.  I  investigated,  and  in  both 
cases  could  only  find  a  few  brazen  negro  women,  who 
proudly  exhibited  several  silver  pieces  as  their  harvest 
from  the  preceding  night's  orgies.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  these  tales  had  their  origin  in  similar  cases. 
In  this  class  of  war  we  must  expect  to  hear  more  or  less  of 
these  outrages,  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely  stated  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  present  insurrection  in  Cuba  has  given  rise  to 
fewer  cases  of  violation  than  any  other  war  of  modern  times. 
If  it  were  true  that  so  many  assaults  had  taken  place,  it  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  t-ic  Hisurgents — who  are  largely 
of  the  same  temperament  as  the  ?n^niards — would  have 
been  equally  guilty  ;  yet  it  speaks<e  Wark  the  morale  of  their 
forces  when  I  can  truthfully  state  "A",  during  my  entire  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  I  witnessed  ori>y  three  negroes  court- 
martialed  for  this  offense,  and  swift  punishment  by  death 
followed.  .  .  . 

"  As  for  murdering  and  quartering  children,  such  myths 


exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  Cubans  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  war  consists  in  making  cigars  in  the  big 
factories  of  Florida,  paying  over  a  certain  per  cent,  of  their 
earnings  to  help  support  others  in  comfortable  positions, 
and,  above  all,  to  vie  with  each  other  in  seeing  who  can  in- 
vent the  most  improbable  stories  of  Spanish  'barbarity.'" 

Mr.  Rea  publishes  a  long  record  of  Cuban  butcheries  and 
brutalities,  and  exposes  the  "  magnanimity  "  and  "  starving 
Americans  "  fakes  on  the  strength  of  which  Congress  was 
moved  to  make  a  ridiculous  relief  appropriation  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  one-fifth  of  which  could  not  be  spent 
despite  the  utmost  exertions  of  our  representatives.  The 
author  gives  names,  dates,  and  facts  to  show  up  the  most 
glaring  fakes  perpetrated  by  the  newspapers.  The  list  is 
long.  One  or  two  of  these  fakes  will  show  the  style  of  the 
rest.  "The  most  imaginative  of  these  so-called  *  war  cor- 
respondents,' "  writes  Mr.  Rea,  "was  Mr.  Frederick  Law- 
rence, of  the  New  York  Journal,  whose  letters  really  de- 
serve a  place  in  the  same  category  as  the  author  of  '  Baron 
Munchausen.1  His  first  great  fake,  based  on  the  landing  of 
this  expedition,  is  found  in  the  Journal  of  March  29,  1896. 
The  head-lines  are  sufficient  :  '  Rebels  Capture  Pinar  Del 
Rio — Spain's  Stronghold  In  The  Western  Part  Of  Cuba 
Fallen — The  Hot  Fighting  Done  By  American  Artillerymen 
Of  The  Bermuda — No  Chance  For  The  Garrison  Against 
Their  Hotchkiss  And  Gatling  Guns — General  Maceo  De- 
stroys The  Town.'  The  same  edition  of  the  Jourtial  also 
startles  us  with  the  picture  of  a  Cuban  maiden  called  '  The 
War  Angel  of  Ayoleta.'  A  very  interesting  story  is  told  of 
her  adventures  and  death,  but  the  word  'fake'  is  sticking 
out  plainly  between  the  lines.  The  supposition  that  the 
Bermuda  landed  in  Pinar  del  Rio  is  evidently  again  taken 
as  the  plot ;  but  as  we  have  seen  that  Maceo  did  not  see  the 
Bermuda,  and  even  if  he  had  received  the  expedition,  it  is 
amusing  to  conjecture  how  he  could  have  fought  the  battle 
near  Quemado  de  Guines,  which  is  in  the  Sagua  district, 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  his  camp  in  the  hills  of 
Cuzco." 

The  World,  Times,  Recorder,  Herald,  and  others  con- 
tribute to  the  record,  but  the  Journal  takes  the  prize  for  un- 
blushing faking.  The  rest  of  the  Cuban  "  war  news  "  about 
Spaniards  stripping  and  searching  women,  about  Amazons, 
dynamite,  wooden  guns,  Texas  rangers,  captured  cities,  and 
annihilated  armies,  is  equally  untrue,  according  to  Mr.  Rea. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  man  who  is  said  to  rank  with 
Washington,  and  Grant,  and  Lee,  and  Sherman  :  "  So  this 
is  Gomez  !  I  found  a  chocolate-colored,  withered  old  man, 
with  the  face  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  blurry,  old,  expressionless 
gray  eyes  that  at  times  glowed  like  two  red  coals  of  fire,  es- 
pecially when  in  a  rage  of  passion.  A  thin,  white,  pointed 
goatee  and  mustache  a  la  Napoleon,  gave  to  the  face  that 
character  and  semblance  which  the  Spaniards  have  en- 
deavored to  convey  in  the  sobriquet  '  El  Chino  Viejo'(the 
old  Chinaman).  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this 
nickname,  though  Gomez  has  since  allowed  a  full  beard  to 
take  the  place  of  the  cherished  goatee  to  lessen  the  striking  re- 
semblance. I  afterward  learned  that  this  hirsute  ornament 
served  a  very  valuable  purpose  as  a  weather-vane  to  indicate 
the  numerous  changes  in  the  irascible  temper  of  its  owner. 
Every  morning  his  soldiers  would  study  the  probabilities  for 
the  day,  and  when  the  old  chief  was  seen  to  tug  frequently  and 
violently  at  his  'whiskers,'  his  men  would  shake  their  heads 
and  murmur,  'The  old  man  is  bad  to-day,'  and  then  they 
would  look  out  for  squalls  and  storms." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Rea  tells  us  of  the  great  Cuban  battle 
of  San  Antonio,  at  which  he  was  present — a  battle  the  like 
of  which  caused  great  senators  to  apostrophize  Mars  and 
call  for  a  Crecy  to  make  chronicles.  His  vivid  description 
of  the  wild  charge  of  the  terrible  ?nacheteros — to  the  rear, 
is  very  amusing. 

Published  by  George  Munro's  Sons,  New  York. 


A  wedding  that  excited  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  England 
was  that  of  Lady  Anne  Coventry,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,  to  Prince  Dhuleep  Singh  of  India,  which  took 
place  at  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Eaton  Square  last  Tuesday. 
The  groom  is  the  son  of  the  late  Maharajah  of  Lahore,  and 
a  strong  prejudice  has  hitherto  existed  in  England  against 
the  intermarriage  of  Anglo-Saxons  and  Asiatics.  The  op- 
position of  the  bride's  parents,  however,  was  removed  in 
this  case  by  the  intervention  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Prince 
Dhuleep  Singh  was  educated  in  England  and  has  traveled 
extensively  in  this  country,  being  well  known  in  New  York 
and  Newport.  He  is  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  bride 
is  twenty-three.  She  is  a  sister  of  Viscount  Deerhurst, 
who  some  two  years  ago  married  Miss  Virginia  Bonynge, 
daughter  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Bonynge,  formerly  of  this  city. 

Lucie  Hagerland,  a  Parisian  model,  famous  for  her  great 
beauty,  has  been  terribly  disfigured  by  vitriol  thrown  into 
her  face  by  a  jealous  model  named  Juidicelli.  Mile.  Hager- 
land is  one  of  the  best-known  persons  connected  with  the 
art  life  of  Paris,  and  her  fate  has  caused  much  alarm  among 
other  models  and  actresses,  for  this  peculiarly  shocking 
method  of  securing  revenge  promises  to  become  popular, 
similar  attempts  having  occurred  since.  A  dispatch  a  few 
days  ago  announced  that  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  appears 
nowhere  in  public  without  a  guard  beside  her.  This  illus- 
trates the  state  of  terror  existing  among  the  stage  beauties 
and  models  at  the  French  capital. 


Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Bacon  -  Shakespeare  -  cryptogram 
fame,  is  engaged,  according  to  a  newspaper  report,  to  marry 
a  stenographer  employed  in  his  newspaper  office.  She  is 
Miss  Marian  Hansen,  and  her  age  is  only  twenty  years, 
while  he  is  sixty-six. 


The  failure  has  been  announced  of  the  Overman  Wheel 
Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  makers  of  the  "Victor" 
wheel  and  one  of  the  country's  greatest  bicycle  houses.  Its 
liabilities  were  $539,000  ;  assets,  $1,318,000. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  SPLIT   IN   THE   FOUR  HUNDRED. 

Geraldine    Bonner  Writes    of  the    New    Social    Lines    in    Gotham 

—The    Process    by  which    Society    is    Evolved— Street 

Scenes   in    Holiday   Time. 


When  Ward  McAllister  divided  the  four  hundred  sheep 
from  the  two  million  goats,  he  did  not  realize  that  while  the 
goats  were  increasing  with  reckless  speed,  the  sheep  were 
dwindling  out,  as  is  the  way  with  other  aristocratic  institu- 
tions. 

The  Four  Hundred  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  of  the  vulgar,  over- 
crowded past.  One  half  of  it — the  truly  patrician  half  of 
it  —  has  shaken  off  the  unregenerate,  easily-get-at-able, 
reporter- pursued  half  and  withdrawn  itself  to  higher  levels. 
This  seventh  heaven  of  swelldom  consists  of  two  hundred 
exclusive  beings,  who  dine,  wine,  and  dance  each  other  in 
solemn  rotation. 

The  other  Two  Hundred  has  reinforced  its  ranks  from  the 
surging  crowd  just  below  it.  These  intruders,  bursting  in 
with  all  the  force  of  ambition,  youthful  energy,  and  push, 
have  been  chafing  for  years  against  their  exclusion  from  the 
sacred  realms  where  Vanderbilts  and  Astors  go  through 
their  tricks.  They  are  forming  the  great  second-class  set, 
which  will  undoubtedly  become  the  great  representative 
fashionable  set,  as  society — like  every  other  organization — 
requires  the  life-giving  stimulus  of  new  blood  and  fresh 
vigor  to  keep  it  going. 

The  death  blow  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  struck  when 
the  Patriarchs'  balls  died  out.  Old  families,  too,  names  of 
old  New  York,  had  fallen  out  of  sight.  New  people  were 
coming  up — people  with  money  from  the  West  and  the 
South,  people  who  were  willing  and  able  to  make  a  fine  fight 
for  the  position  which  was  the  only  jewel  lacking  in  their 
crowns  of  glory.  The  natural  instinct  of  mankind,  even 
when  he  is  an  aristocratically  descended  millionaire,  seems 
to  be  to  fight,  and  the  inmates  of  the  inner  circle  were  kept 
busy  barricading  their  stronghold  against  the  brilliant  sorties 
of  the  invaders  from  without. 

They  seem  at  last  to  have  grown  tired  of  the  siege  and 
gone  off  by  themselves.  The  Two  Hundred,  if  limited  in 
number,  is,  at  least,  perfectly  and  completely  exclusive.  It 
entertains  itself  continually.  It  leads  its  own  germans,  and 
has  only  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  Four  Hundred.  It 
is  quite  sufficient  unto  itself. 

The  policy  seems  to  be  short-sighted.  One  of  the  terrors 
of  society  is  the  boredom  of  perpetually  meeting  the  same 
people.  I  remember  hearing  a  girl,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Four  Hundred  as  it  once  was,  expatiating  on  the  horrors 
of  the  life  of  fashionable  monotony.  Escape  from  your  set 
is  impossible.  You  meet  them  during  the  season  in  town. 
You  migrate  with  them  to  the  South  in  February.  You 
cross  to  Europe  with  them  in  the  spring,  run  against  them 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  London  and  the  modistes1  waiting- 
rooms  in  Paris.  Their  old  familiar  faces  greet  you  at  the 
dinner-tables  of  Newport,  and  house-parties  in  the  most  re- 
mote localities  bring  you  face  to  face  with  them. 

Great  society  leaders  know  too  much  ever  to  draw  these 
rigid  lines  of  exclusion.  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  who  was  the 
strongest  influence  in  creating  a  real  monde  in  New  York, 
had  always  an  eye  out  for  material.  She  knew  the.  value  in 
the  ball-room  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  beautiful  dress, 
and  when  beautiful  women  in  beautiful  clothes  came  out  of 
the  West  or  the  South  and  battered  at  society's  door  for  ad- 
mittance, she  let  them  in.  She  knew-  that  a  fashionable 
life  of  much  ease  and  much  eating  and  much  seeing  of  the 
same  narrow  world  tends  toward  mental  stupefaction,  and 
when  she  saw  men  or  women  who  had  brains  inside  their 
skulls  and  tongues  that  could  talk  wittily  and  well,  she 
gathered  them  into  her  net,  and  the  dinner-tables  of  society 
reaped  the  benefit. 

It  was  she  who  opened  the  doors  to  those  Western  women 
who  have  made  positions  here.  The  West  that  comes  to 
New  York  has  energy,  life,  and  always  lots  of  money  that  it 
is  willing  to  spend.  And  society  requires  money  more  than 
anything  else.  All  the  family  in  the  world,  a  line  of  an- 
cestors going  back  to  Brian  Boru,  will  not  be  as  useful  as  a 
large  income  lavishly  spent.  The  old  lethargic  Knicker- 
bockers, brooding  away  their  lives  in  grave,  dim  houses 
around  Washington  Square  and  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  are  all 
very  well  when  it  comes  to  a  list  of  Dames  for  a  committee 
or  a  ball.  But  where  it  is  a  question  of  entertaining,  spend- 
ing money,  making  the  season  brilliant  and  things  go  with  a 
rush,  the  new  people  who  are  building  up  their  positions  are 
the  ones  who  really  count. 

It  was  this  same  social  instinct  that  was  the  secret  of  the 
late  Ward  McAllister's  somewhat  inexplicable  position.  He, 
too,  knew  that  new  people  were  necessary  to  keep  society  a 
vital,  living  influence.  He  was  willing  to  work  to  get  the 
right  sort  of  people  in.  He  knew  them  a  mile  off.  He 
could  tell  their  qualifications  in  a  half-hour's  idle  chatter. 
He  was  a  great  discoverer  of  new  beauties,  and  when  he 
made  these  finds  in  second-rate  sets  or  among  natives  from 
other  sections  of  the  country,  he  introduced  them  into  the 
inner  circles  with  extraordinary  dispatch  and  skill.  Some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  present  day  are  his  trouvailles.  Like 
Dan  Frohman,  who  is  said  to  be  able  to  see  an  embryo  act- 
ress in  the  most  unpromising  material,  he  could  detect  the 
social  queen  in  the  ill-dressed  Southerner  with  a  drawling 
voice  or  the  loud  Westerner  with  a  million  for  her  fortune 
and  no  apparent  relatives  or  education. 

The  one  common  meeting  place  still  left  to  the  divided 
hosts  is  the  Assembly  balls.  Here  the  withdrawing  aristo- 
crats and  the  withdrawn-from  remnant  may  still  see  each 
other  frisking  together  in  French  clothes  and  jewels.  The 
Assemblies  are  now  said  to  be  the  only  subscription  balls  at 
which  fashionable  debutantes  may  be  presented.  As  the 
presenting  of  a  debutante  is  as  important  an  event  socially 
as  the  launching  of  a  new  star  is  dramatically,  the  Assem- 
blies see  dozens  of  slim,  white-frocked  figures  and  fresh- 
cheeked,  childish  faces.  Here  for  the  first  time  they  are 
really  placed  on  view,  stood  up  and  put  through  their  paces, 


while  watching  mothers,  and  older  girls  who  see  in  them 
coming  rivals,  young  matrons  who  study  them  with  an  eye 
for  their  qualifications  as  guests  at  future  entertainments, 
stand  back  and  "  size  them  up." 

The  men  look  on  with  even  a  deeper  interest.  The 
youths  who  will  dance  with  them,  dine  with  them,  flirt  with 
them,  and  marry  them,  watch  them  curiously  and  sometimes 
sentimentally.  The  veterans,  who  danced  and  dined  and 
flirted  with  their  mothers,  study  them  critically  like  young 
colts  on  exhibition.  The  girls  themselves  undergo  agonies 
of  terror.  It  is  one  of  the  most  trying  ordeals  of  a 
society  girl's  whole  career.  But  they  go  through  with  it 
with  that  desperate  courage  which  carries  women  through 
scenes  that  a  bold  man  would  flee  from. 

The  frenzy  of  the  Christmas  shopping  is  just  at  its 
highest  and  most  frantic  point.  From  Monday  last  to 
next  Friday  evening,  the  popular  streets  have  been  and  will 
be  one  wild  mass  of  entangled  and  imprecating  shoppers. 
The  upper  ten  do  their  buying  decorously,  a  good  bit  before- 
hand and  at  grave,  grand  places  where  there  is  no  struggling 
crowd.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  true-blue  New- 
Yorker  is  to  deal  only  at  first-class  stores.  Surreptitiously 
all  the  world,  from  millionairedom  down,  makes  little  incur- 
sions into  those  strange,  enormous  marts  where  there  are 
"bargains"  and  "  Friday  sales."  But  noborly  tells  of  their  i 
apostasy  in  this  line.  They  say,  raising  their  btows,  "  Do 
you  really  go  to  Wanamaker's  ?  "  or  "  Have  you  ever  been 
inside  Siegel  and  Cooper's?"  Even  if  you  catch  them  red- 
handed  in  these  ignominious  places,  they  squirm  out  of  it 
by  some  such  remark  as  "  Ob,  I  just  dropped  in  to  see  what 
this  place  really  was  like." 

Twenty-Third  Street  and  Broadway,  from  there  down  to 
Union  Square,  is  still  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  shop- 
ping matron  and  maid.  The  last  few  days  have  been 
horrible — snow  turning  into  rain  and  rain  freezing  into 
sleet — and  in  this  hideous  weather  they  have  gone  tramp- 
ing up  and  down.  It  has  been  highly  unbecoming,  and 
every  woman  has  a  red  tip  to  her  nose  and  red  eyelids. 
Even  the  Jewesses,  who  are  nearly  as  stout  as  they  are  in 
San  Francisco,  show  that  they  are  not  impervious  to  a 
piercing  north-easter,  and  look  blue  and  frost-bitten. 

Inside  the  big  stores  the  crowd  is  tremendous.  You  in- 
sert yourself  into  the  moving  mass  and  go  with  it.  Women 
pound  you  and  elbow  you  and  tear  your  clothes,  and  it 
does  not  matter.  Polite  ones  apologize  ;  mostly,  however, 
nobody  cares  or  minds.  It  is  Christmas,  and  everything 
goes.  The  dry  furnace  heat,  after  the  stinging  cold, 
causes  the  most  penetrating  perfume  to  rise  from  the 
bunches  of  lilies  and  violets  that  rich  women  wear  pinned 
on  their  muffs  and  fur  collars.  With  this  mingles  that 
overpowering  odor  of  moth  -  camphor  with  which  their 
poorer  sisters  have  had  their  furs  put  away. 

Slowly  moving  onward  in  the  current  you  see  all  manner 
of  women  about  you — beautifully  dressed  ones  in  velvet  or 
Persian  lamb  jackets,  with  quantities  of  lace  and  white 
ribbon  and  rhinestones  trimming  the  loose  fronts.  They 
wear  hats  of  shaded  colors,  all  different  tones  of  purple  or 
blue,  and  have  their  hair  drawn  up  in  the  back  and  tucked 
under  the  hat,  the  loose  hair  brushed  up  from  their  necks 
and  held  fast  in  the  middle  of  their  heads  with  a  jeweled 
pin  such  as  used  to  be  called  a  lace-pin.  There  are  tailor- 
made  girls,  with  figures  like  young  boys,  clean- featured, 
fresh,  frank-eyed  girls.  There  are  brilliant-looking  crea- 
tures, with  hats  tilted  forward  on  their  noses,  thickly  spotted 
veils  drawn  close  over  improbably  pink  -  and  -  white  com- 
plexions, and  rippled,  reddish  hair  worn  over  their  ears  in 
the  Merode  style.  There  are  hundreds  of  solid-looking 
matrons,  who  are  buying  largely  and  splendidly  for  a  large 
and  splendid  family  connection. 

Out  in  the  street,  in  the  yellow-spotted  early  night,  there 
is  pandemonium.  Rows  of  carriage^,  private  ones  with  two 
men  on  the  box,  line  the  sidewalks.  Hundreds  of  hansoms, 
chartered  by  shopping  women,  dodge  in  and  out.  Lines  of 
street-cars  go  spasmodically  forward  to  the  roar  of  police- 
men and  the  jangling  of  their  own  bells.  Express-wagons, 
with  the  weight  of  their  Christmas  deliveries  heavy  on  the 
drivers'  minds,  go  thundering  through  the  press,  amid  howls 
and  execrations.  Now  and  then,  aloft  on  his  perch,  the 
driver  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  stage  looms  solemnly  up,  a  red  and 
beery  visage,  with  a  moustache  dripping  icicles,  just  visible 
by  the  gleam  of  his  own  lamps. 

The  cold  nips  your  fingers  and  sends  your  breath  up  in  a 
little  cloud.  The  street  venders  of  flowers — the  violets  done 
up  in  oiled  papers,  the  delicate  lilies  fiintly  scenting  the  air 
— stamp  their  feet  and  blow  on  theit  freezing  fingers.  Little 
gamins,  newspaper-sellers  and  venders  of  cheap  toys,  squat 
on  the  gratings  through  which  issues  a  grateful  current  of 
steam.  From  a  hundred  show-windows  broad  floods  of 
light  pour.  Confectioners'  windows,  all  gorgeous  in  their 
splendid  array  of  tinsel,  and  candy,  and  broad  sash  ribbons  ; 
dry-goods  windows  with  lay  figures  in  dresses  that  draw  the 
freezing  women  for  just  one  passing  glimpse  ;  and  florists' 
windows,  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  with  their  decorations  in 
the  season's  colors  of  scarlet  and  green — green  wreaths, 
and  green  trees,  and  green  ribbons,  and  pale-green  orchids, 
and  massed  against  these,  scarlet  berries  in  bunches  and 
circles,  scarlet  roses  with  stalks  a  yard  long,  scarlet  orchids 
like  red  tongues,  and  flaming  scarlet  poinsettias,  the  royal 
Christmas  flower.  Geraldine  BONNER. 

New  York,  December  23,  1897. 


Speaker  Reed  thinks  the  House  has  surpassed  the  Senate 
as  a  deliberative  body.  "  Yesterday,"  said  he,  a  few  days 
ago,  "  we  put  sixteen  thousand  words  in  the  Record  to 
correct  one  word.  The  Senate  never  gave  a  more  striking 
evidence  of  its  profound  deliberation.  And  yet  there  are 
men  who  complain  that  the  House  is  gagged,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  deliberate.  There  was  no  great  issue.  It  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  one  man  should  strike  out  a  word 
from  his  speech  which  had  provoked  a  reply,  and  by  so 
doing  made  the  reply  pointless." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

A  rumor  comes  from  Paris  that  Cleo  de  Merode  has  de- 
cided to  get  married. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  Drew  has  been  probated, 
and  her  estate,  which  amounts  to  only  two  hundred  dollars, 
is  given  to  her  children. 

The  young  Queen  of  Holland  is  to  be  crowned  next  year, 
and  a  new  issue  of  postage-stamps  will  be  made  to  com- 
memorate the  event.  The  portrait  of  the  young  queen, 
which  will  be  used  on  these  stamps,  is  now  being  painted  by 
Piofessor  Stang. 

Lord  Mansfield  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Tory  Carle- 
ton  Club.  The  next  person  on  the  roll  would  be  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  admitted  in  1S33,  if  he  had  not 
changed  his  politics  and  joined  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry 
in  1S59,  when  he  resigned  from  the  club. 

Members  of  the  theatrical  profession  are  getting  up  a  sub- 
scription for  a  memorial  window  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  H. 
HoughtOD,  the  rector  of  the  famous  "  Little  Church  Around 
the  Corner."  The  proposition  is  that  a  large  window  be 
placed  in  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  and  that  actors 
all  over  the  country  contribute  to  the  fund  for  that  purpose 

The  late  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  Sun,  was  a  con- 
noisseur in  priental  pottery  and  porcelains,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  owned  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  in 
America  with  but  one  exception,  that  of  the  Walters  col- 
lection in  Baltimore.  It  is  rumored  in  art  circles  that  Mr. 
Dana's  collection  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  early  in  the  year. 

The  aged  Johann  Strauss,  the  waltz  king,  recently  re- 
appeared as  an  orchestral  conductor  in  Vienna  after  a  long 
absence  from  public  view.  The  Vienna  papers  say  he 
looked  erect  and  elastic,  and  conducted  his  newest  waltz, 
u  On  the  Elba,"  with  all  his  old-time  authority.  Mark 
Twain  was  present  with  his  daughter,  and  after  the  concert 
was  presented  to  the  master  in  his  box. 

There  is  a  Mexican  bull-fighter — El  Curita — whose  ene- 
mies have  made  the  statement  against  him  that  he  had  been 
beaten  by  a  woman.  He  denied  this  and  notified  the  local 
newspapers  that  the  actual  facts  were  that  he  had  knocked 
the  woman  down  four  times  with  a  chair.  Moreover,  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  jail,  but  his  eight-day  sentence  had  been 
commuted  on  the  payment  of  a  fine,  which  he  construed  as 
a  vindication  of  his  character. 

The  successful  young  pugilist  who  is  known  as  "  Kid 
McCoy"  is  a  member  of  the  highly  respectable  Selby  family 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  bis  real  name  is  Norman  Selby. 
He  ran  away  from  home  when  fourteen  years  of  age  and  for 
five  years  worked  as  a  painter  and  later  as  a  tailor.  Then 
he  became  a  professional  fighter  for  money,  making  his  6r_-t 
appearance  in  the  ring  before  he  was  eighteen.  He  is  a 
good-looking  young  chap  and  his  language  is  that  of  an 
educated  person. 

General  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  the  octo- 
genarian who  is  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  fourteen -year-old 
wife,  belonged  to  the  class  of  1832  at  Yale,  and  while  at 
New  Haven  was  converted  to  abolitionism  by  hearing  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison  speak.  As  early  as  1S45  he  published 
an  anti-slavery  paper  in  Lexington.  On  one  occasion  he 
made  a  fort  of  his  office,  and,  mounting  a  cannon  on  his 
editorial  tables,  covered  the  outside  of  his  building  with 
sheet-iron,  and  laid  a  mine  of  powder  under  the  building, 
arranging  a  secret  passage  of  escape  for  himself  and  his 
men,  so  that  he  could  retreat  and  blow  the  place  up  if  his 
assailants  captured  the  place. 

It  was  not  Jane  Hading  whose  jewels  were  sold  in  Paris, 
the  other  day,  but  Jeanne  Harding.  The  latter  is  also  a 
member  of  the  theatrical  profession,  but  she  acquired  more 
fame  before  she  first  trod  the  boards  than  since  that  event. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  she  made  her  debut  in 
"  Phryne "  at  the  Opera  Comique  she  was  unmercifully 
pelted  with  vegetables  by  the  angry  wives  of  the  men  who 
had  been  her  admirers.  Now  she  has  come  down  in  the 
world  and  has  had  to  dispose  of  the  jewels  her  admirers  had 
given  her.  Jane  Hading,  the  actress,  is  in  no  such  straits, 
and  indeed  she  ranks  next  to  Mme.  Rejane  among  success- 
ful French  actresses  outside  of  the  Theatre  Francais. 

An  emperor's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one,  if  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Aside  irom  the 
present  shaky  condition  of  his  throne,  in  consequence  of 
the  race  war  between  the  two  nations  whom  he  rules,  his 
daily  routine  of  life  would  not  strike  the  average  American 
as  an  attractive  one.  He  gets  up  every  morning  at  half- 
past  four  and  sits  down  to  work  at  not  more  than  an  hour 
later.  He  eats  a  very  plain  luncheon  at  midday,  and  his 
only  subsiantial  meal  is  his  dinner,  which  consists  of  six 
courses  and  is  eaten  at  half-past  three.  Thereafter  he  eats 
nothing  except  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  roll,  which  he  takes  im- 
mediately before  going  to  bed. 

Lady  Millais,  widow  of  Sir  John  Millais,  died  in  London 
a  few  days  ago  of  cancer  of  the  throat,  the  same  disease  of 
which  her  husband  had  died.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Euphemia  Chalmers  Gray,  and  she'  was  married  while  still 
quite  young  to  John  Ruskin,  the  famous  critic.  This  was  in 
1852.  Their  relations  were  purely  platonic,  and  when,  two 
years  later,  Ruskin  got  his  young  friend,  John  Everett 
Millais,  then  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  England,  to 
paint  Mrs.  Ruskin's  picture,  artist  and  sitter  fell  in  love  with 
each  other.  When  Ruskin  discovered  the  truth,  he  an- 
nounced his  willingness  to  assist  Millais  and  his  wife,  and 
under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  difficulty  in  having  the 
marriage  annulled.  It  is  said  that  the  disappointment  did 
much  to  bring  about  Ruskin's  present  mental  ill-health.  As 
to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Millais,  their  position  has  never  been 
affected  by  the  fact  that  she  was  a  divorcee.  Even  Queen 
Victoria,  who  is  extremely  strict  in  such  matters,  gave  her 
full  approval  to  their  marriage. 
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Sarah  Grand  as  an  Enfant  Terrible. 

The  reader's  first  impression  of  Mme.  Sarah 
Grand's  new  novel,  "The  Beth  Book,"  is  that  it  is 
very  long,  and  the  last  is  that  it  is  very  tedious.  It 
contains  close  upon  three  hundred  thousand  words, 
and  all  these  tell  only  the  life  of  Beth  Caldwell  from 
her  birth  up  to  her  twenty-fiflh  year.  More  than  half 
of  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  pages  carry  the 
child's  life-story  no  further  along  than  her  school- 
days, and  thereafter  the  tale  grows  even  less  interest- 
ing. 

In  the  opening  pages  we  are  introduced  to  Beth's 
mother,  a  well-born  woman  of  the  early  Victorian 
era,  pretty,  incompetent,  and  neglected  in  her  hour 
of  trial  by  her  husband,  who  has  a  penchant  for 
pretty  servant-maids.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the 
characters  of  the  mother  and  father  are  reversed — the 
mother  misunderstands  and  frequently  beats  Beth, 
while  the  father  discovers  his  strange  daughter's  real 
character  and  makes  a  companion  of  her. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  book  that  Mme.  Sarah 
Grand  is  at  her  best,  as  she  was  in  the  interlude  in 
"  The  Heavenly  Twins."  The  family  has,  by  this 
time,  moved  to  Ireland,  then  in  a  state  of  violent  dis- 
affection, and  little  Beth,  absolutely  fearless  and 
sharp-tongued  beyond  belief,  becomes  a  terror  to  the 
Catholic  peasantry.  They  come  to  look  on  her  as  a 
witch  and  even  attempt  to  shoot  her  with  a  silver 
bullet,  Both  in  her  relations  with  these  credulous 
folk  and  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  her  character 
before  her  father  in  the  few  brief  months  before  his 
death,  Beth  is  a  delightful  study  ;  and  in  her  pom- 
pous, skinflint  uncle's  house  in  England,  where  the 
widow  and  her  children  find  cheerless  asylum,  she  is 
a  most  amusing  enfant  terrible. 

But  after  a  season  at  a  Royal  Service  School  for 
Officer's  Daughters,  she  is  married  off  at  seventeen 
by  her  mother  to  a  young  medical  man,  who  turns 
out  to  be  a  brute.  Her  energies  and  abilities  thus 
turned  in  upon  herself,  she  takes  refuge  in  writing 
and  meets  with  fair  success.  Eventually,  she  leaves 
her  husband,  goes  up  to  London,  and  becomes  a 
"new  woman,"  speaking  from  the  platform  on 
emancipation,  suffrage,  celibacy,  marriage,  religion, 
and  other  problems.  Here  she  becomes  downright 
wearisome,  and  one  is  not  reluctant  to  leave  her. 
One  even  has  very  little  curiosity  to  learn  whether 
Beth  will,  in  the  event  of  her  husband's  death  or 
divorce,  join  her  fortunes  with  those  of  the  American 
artist,  who  in  the  last  pages  seems  to  satisfy  her 
ideals. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  its  first  half  "  The  Beth 
Book  "  is  but  thinly  veiled  autobiography,  not  in  the 
external  facts  of  existence,  but  in  the  gradual  awak- 
ening of  the  child's  intelligence  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  peculiarly  sensitive  nature.  This  growth 
is  so  symmetrical  that  it  can  not  well  be  a  composite 
picture  made  up  of  the  recollections  of  several  chil- 
dren ;  indeed,  many  of  the  anecdotes  are  trivial  and 
personal  to  a  degree,  and,  if  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  so,  interesting  only  to  their  chief  actor  and 
historian. 

It  seems  improbable  that  Mme.  Sarah  Grand  will 
leave  Beth  here  on  the  threshold  of  life.  Possessed 
of  youth,  health,  enthusiasm,  and  an  active  mind, 
she  will  mix  in  the  world  and  should  have  experiences 
worth  the  telling.  On  the  other  hand,  Mine.  Sarah 
Grand  may  hesitate  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  intimate 
fai-ts  of  her  more  mature  existence.  Whether  she 
writes  it  or  not,  a  continuation  of  this  sublimated 
autobiography  would  be  more  interesting  than  the 
part  no*"  given  to  the  world  in  "  The  Beth  Book." 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1-50. 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

"The  City  of  Caliphs,"  by  Eustace  A.  Reynolds- 
Ball,  is  a  handsome  volume,  bound  in  white  cloth 
with  cover  design  in  blue  and  gold,  and  is  inclosed 
in  a  red-cloth  box.  The  text  is  a  popular  study  of 
Cairo  and  its  environment  and  of  the  Nile  and  its 
antiquities.  It  includes  both  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern aspects  of  Egyptian  life,  as  may  be  seen  by 
such  specimen  chapter-headings  as  "  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs,"  "The  Rule  of  the  Caliphs,"  "The 
Story  of  the  Suez  Canal,"  "  Cairo  as  a  Resort  for  In- 
valid-;," "Cairo  in  its  Social  Aspect,"  and  "Re- 
cent Egyptological  Discoveries."  A  striking  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  full-page  illustra- 
tions in  it.  They  are  excellent  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  mosques,  monuments,  rural  scenes, 
and  Alexandria,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Temple  of 
Rameses,  and  other  views  of  interest. 

Published    by    Estes    &    Lauriat,    Boston ;    price, 

$3.00. 

*■ 

New  Publications. 
"  Chatterbox  "  for  1897  is  out,  and  it  is  fully  up  to 
previous  standards  in  its  fund  of  interest  and  enter- 
tainment for  children.    Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  new  edition  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  Ham- 
let, Prince  of  Denmark,"  has  been  issued,  which  has 
for  its  distinctive  feature  a  number  of  illustrations  by 
H.  C.  C'iristy.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"  Fr'e  to  Serve,"  by  Emma  Rayner,  is  a  pleasant 
story  r  a  Puritan  maiden  From  New  England  in  the 
colon  if  New  York,  two  centuries  ago,  when  it  was 
Mill  D.-tch  though  under  an  English  governor.  It 
r  regents  an  interesting  picture  of  the  customs  of  the 


time  and  the  life  led  by  the  colonists,  with  the 
menacing  figures  of  Indians  and  Frenchmen  con- 
stantly in  the  background.  Published  by  Copeland 
&  Day,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Prince  of  the  Pin  Elves,"  by  Charles  Lee 
Sleight,  illustrated  by  Amy  M.  Sacker,  is  a  little 
book  of  fairy  stories,  in  which  the  author  very  curi- 
ously explains  where  the  pins  go.  Published  by  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Brontes,  Fact  and  Fiction,"  by  Angus  M. 
MacKay,  B.  A.,  sets  at  rest  a  vexed  question  of 
Bronte  bibliography.  The  author  disposes  of,  or 
elucidates,  a  whole  crop  of  Bronte  myths.  Pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

"Cyparissus"  is  the  title  or  a  romance  of  the 
Greek  Islands  written  by  Ernst  Eckstein,  author  of 
"  Quintus  Claudius,"  "  Aphrodite,"  etc.  This  trans- 
lation from  the  German  was  made  by  Mary  J. 
Safford.  Published  by  George  Gottsberger  Peck, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Alexander  Black's  picture  play,  "  A  Capital  Court- 
ship," expanded  into  a  novelette,  has  been  issued  in 
book-form,  with  seventeen  illustrations  chosen  from 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  plates  used  in  the  play. 
Some  of  the  latter  present  the  features  of  President 
McKinley,  ex-President  Cleveland,  Daniel  S-  La- 
mont,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  and  o  her  notable  char- 
acters of  the  national  capital.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Quest  of  Happiness  "  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting essay  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  In  his 
"quest"  Mr.  Hamerton  concludes  that  "the  Ideal, 
when  it  transforms  itself  into  a  hope  for  the  present 
life,  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  disappointment."  To  see 
the  Ideal,  and  to  realize  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
it,  and  then  deliberately,  without  bitterness,  to  set 
about  contenting  one's  self  with  the  Real,  is  the  sum- 
mary of  the  author's  practical  philosophy.  Pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $2.00. 

A  book  that  will  interest  music-lovers  is  "  Portraits 
and  Silhouettes  of  Musicians,"  which  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Camille  Bellaigne  by  Ella 
Orr.  It  contains  sketches  of  the  Italian  masters, 
Palestrina,  Marcello,  and  Pergolese,  and  a  long 
sketch  of  Gounod,  supplemented  with  silhouettes  of 
a  dozen  musicians,  such  as  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, Rossini.  Auber,  Berlioz,  and  Wagner.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  book,  is  the  portraits  which 
accompany  the  articles.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
5:  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


L'ONGLAY    A     PARRY. 


An  Early  Ballad  of  Du  Maurier's. 


Ung  mattang  j'etty  dong  Paree, 

Ay  irister  je  regardy 
Le  purple  kee  se  promenay 

Le  long  dew  Bullyvardy. 

Je  fumy  ay  je  ravy,  may 

Partoo  l'ongwee  se  trouvy  ; 
Avec  une  petty  lube  de  pyle 

De  tongs  ong  tong,  je  bu'vy. 

Assee  devong  le  cafTy,  done 

Je  buvy  ay  je  fumy, 
Ay  j'admiray  le  joly  mond, 

Les  elegong  coslumy. 

Tonglo,  e'etait  ung  d^putay 

Lisong  le  Ckarryvarry  ; 
Tongtote  une  dam  de  kalitay 

Kee  sorlay  song  song  marry. 

Epwee  day  fam  de  lute  espayce 

Ong  tray  grand  varietty — 
Des  actreece,  ay  day  fam  dew  mond. 

Day  bonn,  ay  day  grisetty  : 

Kelks  etty  June,  kelks  etty  viell, 
Ay  kelks,  nee  l'ung  nee  l'oty  : 

May  tutes  avvy  l'air  contong  d'ellmaym- 
Ay  le  reste  avvy  tute  la  beautay. 

Epwee  Messiew  les  Etudiong 
Tray  sal,  ay  tray  mal  painyay. 

Ay  kee  sortay  de  n'amport  00, 
{Excepty  de  se  bainyay). 

Tongt6te  oon  belle  voiture,  epwee 

Une  villang  viel  fiark,  ay 
Ung  Mossoo,  faisong  sauty  song 

Cheval,  poor  ayt  remarkay. 

Epwee,  partoo  des  militairs  ! 

O  tempore  !     O  mory  ! 
Kelks  etty  view,  kelks  etty  June, 

May  tutes  etay  decory. 

Ongfang  le  Pranks  Ampayrial, 
Song  pair  ay  tute  sa  sweeter, 


Assee  sewer  une  bong  petty  cheval, 
Kee  n'ally  par  lr6  veeter. 

Kong  sudang,  s'offrit  a  may  ziew 

Croisong  de  l'oter  coty 
Ung  pair,  une  mair,  une  belle  June  feel 

De  may  compatrioty. 

La  mair  avay  day  blongs  chevew 

La  pheel,  day  chevew  dory  : 
Le  pair  n'ong  avvy  pardertoo, 

Ay  parissay  se  bory. 

Le  pair  portay  song  paraplwee 
La  mair  say  jewpongs  porty  ; 

La  pheel  ne  porty  reangdertoo 
Elle  avait  ung  escorty. 

Car,  plang  d'amoor,  a  coty  d'elle 

Etay  ung  tray  distangy — 
Oh,  hang  it !  what's  the  French  for  swell, 

And  what's  the  rhyme  for  "  angy"  ? 

Elle  sombly  bowkoo  aymay  lwee 

//  parissay  s'adory ! 
O  fortunatos  nimium 

Si  sua  bona  nori  fnlj. 

Hay  biang  cette  coople  araooroo, 

Ke  tute  le  mond  regardy, 
Etay  plew  bel  ke  tute  le  mond 

Sewer  tute  la  Bullyvardy. 

Ay  cette  viell  mair,  ay  cet  view  pair 

Etay  plew  respectarble 
Ke  presker  tute  les  abitongs 

De  cette  grond  veal  dew  diarble. 

Alors,  je  pongsay  a  la  pheel 

(Ay  bowkoo  je  regretty) 
Ke  j'avvy  laissy  dairy  air  mwaw 

(Portong  le  nong  de  Betty). 

Au  souvenir  de  ma  sheree, 

May  pulsationg  se  haty  ; 
L'amoor  saccray  de  la  patree 

Causay  mong  cure  de  batty. 

Appelay  veeter  le  garsong, 
Ay  dear  :  "  Combiang  ca  couty  ?" 

Ay  donny  der  soo  poor  lweemaym, 
C'est  1'affaire  d'une  minuty. 

Pay  ay  la  note  exorbitong 

A  l'homme  00  je  demuray — 
Pronder  le-Schmang-de-fair-dew-Nord — 

C'est  1'affaire  d'ung  cardury. 

Apravs  oon  tray  grossiay  passarge 

Ay  tute  malard  ke  j'etty, 
Je  coury  met  mong  pover  cure 

Aux  pover  play  de  Betty. 

'  Oh  vullyvoosayter  mong  chair  faim  ? 
Oh  vullyvoosayt  ?    Respondy  ! " 
Ay  sa  reponse  affirmateeve 
C'est  raffaire  d'une  secondy  ! 

Car  Betty,  e'etty  une  see  bonne  pheel  ! 

La  raeillewer  pheel  dew  monder  ! 
Ay  Betty  e'etty  la  plew  belle  pham 

De  Bloomsbury,  a  Londer  ! 

Ne  soyydoncpar  bowkoo  sewerprees, 

See  voo  voyay  parayter 
2  jollypetty  garsongs  dew  maim  arge 

Dongs  1  perambulator. 
— London  Punch  of  January  14,  1865. 
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HAVE 
MOVED 


my  Book  and  Stationery  business  from  Kearny 
Street  to  my  new  store 

318   POST  STREET 

(  Union  Square  ) 

where  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  my  friends, 
patrons,  and  the  public  in  general. 

ARTHUR  B.  PIERSON 

(  Formerly  Pierson  Brothers) 
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Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS   THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.M., M.D. 

—  IN   HIS   NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,   Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  compr  sing  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face.  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  Ike  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  Publisher's  price  is $3.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.00 

"We  will  send  both,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  or  Mexico  for 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.     Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
See  Page  tr  for  full  description. 
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cessions in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office. 
Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodi- 
cals will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes. 
Argonaut  and  Century  (with  Portraits)  98.50 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 
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Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly .    6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6,70 

ArgouautandHarper'BRound  Table  ...  5.00 
Argonaut  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
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Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.85 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 6.25 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly     5.90 

Argonaut     and     English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  aud  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.80 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  aud  Life 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut     and      Deniorest's      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.85 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 4.85 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lipplncott's  Magazine. .     5.50 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan  4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 7.85 

Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age 9.00 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American... .     6.75 
Argonaut  and  International  Magazine    4.50 
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THE        ARGON  AUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


About  Colonial  Customs. 

An  interesting  study  of  the  ways  of  our  forebears 
is  "  Men,  Women,  and  Manners  in  Colonial  Times," 
by  Sydney  George  Fisher,  which  describes  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  ante- Revolutionary 
times  from  Georgia  to  New  Hampshire.  An  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  work  may  be  obtained  from  the 
chapter-heads,  among  which  are:  "Cavaliers  and 
Tobacco,"  "From  Puritans  and  Witches  to  Litera- 
ture and  Philosophy,"  "The  Land  of  Steady 
Habits,"  "The  White  Mountains  and  the  Green," 
"Quaker  Prosperity,"  "Manhattan  and  the  Tappan 
Zee,"  "  Puritan  and  Catholic  on  the  Chesapeake," 
"  Landgraves,  Pirates,  and  Caziques,"  and  "  Bank- 
rupts, Spaniards,  and  Mulberry-Trees."  The  author 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  search  the  authorities  for 
all  his  statements,  and  he  sets  forth  the  results  in  a 
very  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  manner. 
The  work  is  published  in  two  volumes,  which  are 
handsome  examples  of  the  book-maker's  art,  and 
each  of  which  contains  four  photogravures  of  famous 
colonial  mansions. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $3.00. 


The  "Sentimental  Journey"   in  a  New  Dress. 

A  handsome  new  edition  of  Sterne's  "  Sentimental 
Journey  "  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  an  exact  reprint 
of  the  first  two-volume  edition  of  1768,  with  the 
original  archaic  spellings  of  proper  names  and  only 
such  corrections  as  are  obvious  printer's  errors.  As 
a  frontispiece  there  is  a  portrait  of  Sterne,  after  E. 
Fisher's  engraving  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait, 
and  throughout  the  book  are  scattered  characteristic 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  a  handsome 
piece  of  work  from  the  bookmaker's  point  of  view, 
and  will  be  appreciated  by  lovers  of  this  delightful 
English  classic. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Daudet's  Posthumous  Novel. 
Alphonse  Daudet  died  just  as  his  latest  work, 
"  Soutien  de  Famille,"  was  begun  m  L' Illustration. 
Conversing  about  it  a  few  days  before  his  death  with 
Mr.  Robert  Sherard,  he  observed  :  "  Not  a  soul 
knows  of  its  existence."  The  public  was,  in  fact,  so 
absorbed  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  that  neither  a  new 
book  by  Daudet  nor  Zola's  ' '  Paris  "  could  be  expected 
to  provoke  any  serious  interest.  Alluding  to  the 
public  ignorance  of  Daudet's  book,  Mr.  Sherard 
writes: 

"This  is  a  circumstance  which  probably  gives  con- 
siderable satisfaction  at  the  ElysGe,  where  the  perusal 
of  the  first  chapters  of  'Soutien  de  Famille'  must 
have  been  read  with  some  irritation,  and  this  is  why  : 
In  1884,  there  lived  in  the  Marais  quarter  an  ex- 
cellent lady,  of  charitable  disposition,  who  had  as 
one  of  her  tenants  a  worthy  dealer  in  bronzes,  whose 
affairs  were  in  a  very  bad  way,  so  bad,  indeed,  that 
he  could  not  pay  any  rent.  The  landlady  bore  with 
him  because  she  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  excellent 
intentions,  and  because  she  had  a  real  attachment  for 
his  wife  and  children.  When  she  died,  in  the  same 
year — 1884  —  the  house  went  by  her  will  to  her 
nephew,  who  was  one  of  the  under  -  secretaries 
of  state.  This  under-secretary  of  slate  was  pre- 
eminently a  business  man,  and  wished  to  hear  noth- 
ing about  worthy  tenants  who  had  excellent  intentions 
but  did  not  pay  their  rent.  So  the  dealer  in  bronzes 
received  peremptory  notice  to  quit.  He  quitted  in  the 
most  effective  fashion  that  he  could  devise  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  went  and  drowned  himself  in  the  neigh- 
boring Canal  Saint-Martin.  He,  too,  left  a  will,  by 
which  he  bequeathed  his  two  children  to  a  friend  of 
his,  a  novelist,  who  lived  in  the  same  Marais 
quarter,  and  whose  name  was  Alphonse  Daudet.  On 
receipt  of  his  friend's  letter  Daudet  rushed  off  to  his 
house,  found  that  the  wretched  man  had  carried  out 
his  intention  of  committing  suicide,  took  the  two 
orphans  by  the  hand  and  hurried  to  the  house  of 
the  under-secretary  of  state,  M.  F61ix  Faure.  M. 
Faurc  was  dining  peacefully  when  the  fiery  Meri- 
dional arrived,  and  was  terribly  distressed  at  the 
news  of  what  his  late  tenant  had  done  and  at  the 
way  in  which  it  was  imparted.  There  was  a  scene 
in  the  full  acceptance  of  the  word.  M.  Faure 
promised  that  everything  that  was  in  his  power 
should  be  done  for  the  unfortunate  children,  and 
very  loyally  kept  his  word,  for  they  were  educated  at 
his  cost.  And  Alphonse  Daudet  also  kept  his  word 
— the  word  which  was  '  le  mot  de  la  fin'  of  the 
scene  in  M.  Faure's  hall :  '  Le  romancier  n'oubliera 
jamais.'  The  novelist  has  not  forgotten,  and  the 
opening  chapters  of  '  Soutien  de  Famille,'  which  no- 
body is  reading,  except  perhaps  the  people  at  the 
Elys6e,  contain  the  story  of  M.  Faure's  unfortunate 
tenant  and  his  children." 

It  may  be  added  that  Leon  Daudet  has  at  once 
started  upon  a  biography  of  his  father.  There 
ought  to  be  an  enormous  quantity  of  interesting  data 
upon  which  to  draw.  Daudet  was  the  friend  of 
nearly  all  the  literary  celebrities  of  his  time,  and  his 
collection  of  letters  alone  must  be  a  large  one. 


Senator  Perkins's  Library  Bill. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator Perkins  to  require  that  a  copy  of  every  book 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States  shall  be  deposited 
in  certain  specified  public  libraries  in  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  Chicago. 

At  present  the  law  requires  that  two  copies  of 
every  such  book  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Librarian 
of  Congress.  These  are  recorded  and  kept  on  file 
for  reference  in  case  of  aDy  dispute  which  may  arise 
concerning  their  copyright.    Incidentally,  of  course, 


these  books,  or  so  many  of  them  as  may  have  real 
value,  become  worthy  additions  to  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  the  new  bill  is  to  com- 
pel the  authors  to  give  books  also  to  the  public 
libraries  of  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans.  Denver, 
and  Chicago. 

The  New  York  Sun  does  not  like  this  bill. 
"  Why  stop  at  these  four  cities?"  it  asks.  "Why 
not  include  Boston,  Oshkosh,  Philadelphia,  Palatka, 
St.  Louis,  Seattle,  and  other  equally  deserving  cities  ? 
We  admit  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  citi- 
zen of  San  Francisco,  for  example,  to  journey  all  the 
way  to  the  national  capital  to  inspect  the  treasures  of 
American  fiction  and  phiosophy  stored  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  might  as  well  buy 
the  books  for  himself  as  pay  the  expenses  of  such  a 
trip,  and  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  his  time  and 
shoe-leather  to  send  the  books  to  San  Francisco  for 
the  delectation  and  mental  improvement  of  the  aspir- 
ing minds  of  that  breezy  metropolis.  But  once  begin 
this  distribution,  and  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
stopping  it.  As  with  the  '  pork '  annually  packed 
into  the  barrel  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Appropria- 
tion bill,  every  city  and  township  in  the  United 
States  would  have  its  share  in  the  general  raid.  The 
frarner  of  this  bill  has  assumed  that  the  author  who 
seeks  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  his  wares  is  compelled  to  a<jd  his  book  to  the 
national  collection  purely  for  library  purposes.  This 
is  not  the  case.  He  deposits  a  copy  of  his  book  in 
order  to  show  what  he  has  copyrighted,  just  as  an  in- 
ventor deposits  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  a 
copy  of  the  plans  and  specifications  of  his  invention. 
There  is  no  reason  under  the  milky  way  why  an  au- 
thor should  be  compelled  to  help  build  libraries  in 
San  Francisco  and  other  cities  at  his  own  costs  and 
charges." 

Mint-.  Sarah  Grand. 
In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  "The  Beth 
Book,"  which  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  leading  facts 
in  Mme.  Sarah  Grand's  life :  Francis  Elisabeth 
Cook  was  born  in  England,  and,  strange  to  say, 
her  family  were  Irish  Quakers.  Her  girlhood 
was  spent  in  Yorkshire.  At  a  very  early  age  she 
married  an  officer  in  the  English  navy,  who  was  a 
widower  with  two  children.  As  Mrs.  McFall,  she 
followed  her  husband's  fortunes  and  spent  her  young 
married  life  in  various  foreign  countries.  As  a  girl 
she  wrote  verse  and  stories.  Her  first  accepted  story 
was  for  an  English  juvenile  publication,  "Aunt 
Judy."  Sarah  Grand  as  a  pen-name  she  assumed 
at  the  start.  "  Ideala"  was  published  in  1888,  fol- 
lowed by  "Singularly  Deluded."  There  is  good 
evidence  that  although  at  the  outset  her  fiction 
drew  attention,  Sarah  Grand  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  placing  "  The  Heavenly  Twins "  with 
a  publisher.  In  1893  the  fastidious  Spectator 
wrote  a  full  column  about  "Ideala,"  and  in  the 
same  year  the  London  Chronicle  gave  "Singularly 
Deluded"  much  praise.  The  romance  which  brought 
the  author  most  conspicuously  before  the  public  was 
"The  Heavenly  Twins,"  isssued  first  by  Cassell  in 
1893.  The  Messrs.  D.  Applelon  and  Company  pub- 
lished "Ideala"  in  1893,  "Our  Mauifold  Des- 
tinies "  during  the  same  year,  and  ' '  Singularly 
Deluded"  in  1894.  It  may  be  added  that  Sarah 
Grand  is  a  remarkably  handsome  woman,  with  light 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  of  a  commanding  presence.  The 
name  she  has  selected  is  the  one  used  by  her  in- 
timates, and  she  signs  "Sarah  Grand"  to  all  her 
correspondence. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Having  successfully    carried   his    new   volume   of  j 
poems  through  the  press.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  ! 
proposes  to  devote  some  labor  to  another  anthology  j 
similar  in  scope  to  that  in  which  he  traversed  the 
poetry  of  the  Victorian  era,  but  dealing  with  Ameri- 
can verse.     Like  its  predecessor,  the  new  collection  I 
will  serve  as  a  companion   to   the   editor's  critical 
writings  on  the  subject. 

Charles  Dana  Gibson  proposes  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Egypt,  and  will  busy  himself  there  writing  and 
sketching. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome,  who  has  relinquished  the  edi- 
torship of  both  the  Idler  and  To-Day,  has  a  short 
humorous  novel  ready  for  publication  early  in  the 
year.  Literature  says  that  all  Mr.  Jerome's  books 
have  been  translated  into  Norwegian,  and  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Russia,  and  Scandinavia  he  is  one  of 
the  very  few  English  writers  at  all  well  known. 

H.  G.  Wells  is  re-casting  the  "  War  of  the  Worlds," 
and  very  considerable  alteration  will  be  made  before 
it  appears  in  book-form.  In  addition  to  extensive  re- 
writing, four  new  chapters  will  be  added,  including  an 
account  of  the  Martians  in  their  encampment.  The 
book  will  be  published  this  month. 

F.  Marion  Crawford  is  prospering  as  a  lecturer. 
The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  his  present  en- 
gagements will  take  him  across  the  country  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  keep  him  in  the  United  Stales 
until  the  spring. 

At  the  funeral  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  the  coffin  was 
followed  by  Daudet's  sons,  L£on  and  Lucien  ;  his 
brother,  Ernest ;  M.  Hanotaux,  the  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs  ;  M.  Ram  baud,  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction ;  M.  Roujon,  the  director  of  fine  arts  ; 
deputations  from  the  municipality,  the  French  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Societies  of  Authors,  Composers,  and 
Journalists,   in    addition    to  an  immense  crowd  of 


people.  Eroile  Zola,  the  novelist,  delivered  the 
funeral  oration  at  the  grave.  The  municipal  author- 
ities of  Paris  have  decided  to  name  a  street  after 
Daudet. 

The  latest  news  from  the  novelists  is  that  Gilbert 
Parker  has  written  a  story  entitled  "  Mrs.  Falchion  " 
and  Grant  Allen  one  called  ' '  The  Incidental  Bishop." 
Max  Pemberton  is  just  "  serializing  "  two  romances, 
"The  Phantom  Army"  and  "AWomanof  Kron- 
stadt."  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeanetle  Duncan) 
is  writing  a  story  called  "  A  Voyage  of  Consolation," 
and  we  are  to  have  an  English  translation  of  "The 
Red  Terror,"  a  new  novel  by  F61ix  Gras. 

It  is  reported  in  England  that  John  Millais,  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  Millais,  is  engaged  upon  a 
lengthy  biography  of  his  father.  The  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  during  his  life-time,  enjoyed  so 
many  and  such  varied  friendships  that  the  "Life" 
should  be  most  attractive. 

It  is  said  that  the  author  of  "A  Son  of  Israel," 
just  issued,  is  Mrs.  Willard,  wife  of  the  actor.  The 
book  is  a  novel  of  Russian  life,  high  and  low. 

In  addition  to  the  fifty  per  cent,  already  paid  to 
the  creditors  of  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain")  has  just  personally 
paid  an  additional  twenty-five  per  cent.  Under  date 
of  December  6th,  his  representative  writes  to  the 
Publisher's  Weekly  that  Mr.  Clemens  hopes  to  be 
able  later  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  all  the  claims 
against  the  firm. 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Go. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


QUO    VADIS. 

New,    illustrated,  authorized   edition,  hand- 
somely   bound    in   cloth.     By  mail,  post- 
paid, 59  cents. 
Paper  edition,  by  mail,  post-paid,  18  cents. 


THE    POSTER. 

A  literary  magazine  devoted  to  the  re- 
views of  new  books,  containing  a  series  of 
reviews  collected  from  the  best  sources, 
giving  an  unbiased  criticism  of  all  the  new 
books  as  soon  as  published.  A  great  help 
to  book  readers. 

Price  5  cents  per  copy,  50  cents  a  year. 
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The  Century  Company  are  advertising  the  Century  Maga- 
zine and  the  "Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits"  for  $6,50 
for  the  two. 

FOR  TWO  DOLLARS  MORE 

a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  will  be  added,  which 
practically  amounts  to  getting  the  Argonaut  for  One  Year 
for  Two  Dollars. 

The  Argonaut  will  send  the  Century  Magazine,  new  or 
renewal,  one  year,  the  "  Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits," 
delivered  free  by  express,  and  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Argonaut,  new  or  renewal,  for  $8.50  for  the  three.  Here  is 
the  way  it  figures  : 


Regular  Price 
for  the  three 

$15.50 

If  purchased 
separately. 


THE  ARGONAUT,  one  year. S  4  00 
THE       CENTURY      MAGA- 
ZINE, one  year 4  00 

THE  "  CENTURY  GAL- 
LERY  OF  100  POR- 
TRAITS"        7   50 

sir.  50 

The  Baving  on  the  three 7  00 

The  Cost 8  50 


Our   Offer 

$8.50 

Delivered 
Free. 


The  portraits  are  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  with 
broad  margins,  size  9J/  by  13K,  each  on  a  sheet  by  itself, 
and  the  entire  collection  is  gathered  into  a  richly  decorated 
box.  The  De  Vinne  Press  have  done  the  printing  in  their 
inimitable  manner,  so  that  each  portrait  is  practically  a 
fine  proof,  which  would  cost,  if  ordered  separately,  not  less 
than  one  dollar.  The  price  of  this  Gallery  is  $7.50,  but  it 
will  not  be  sold  to  the  general  public  even  at  this  price  until 
next  season.  It  can  be  obtained  now  only  in  "  combina- 
tion," as  announced.  A  facsimile  autograph  is  added  in 
nearly  every  case.  This  offer  applies  to  renewals  and  new 
subscriptions  to  both  the  ARGONAUT  and  the  CENT- 
URY MAGAZINE.  The  "  CENTURY  GALLERY  OF 
100  PORTRAITS  "  will  be  delivered  free  by  express  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico. 

Orders  will  be  filled  promptly.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons, old  and  new  subscribers,  have  sent  the  Argonaut 
$8.50  for  this  popular  Combination.  Remittances  of  $8.50 
should  be  made  to 

The  Argonaut  Publishing'  Co., 

346  Sutter  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Return  of  Willie  Collier. 

The  engagement  of  Willie  Collier  in  "The  Man 
from  Mexico  "  at  the  Baldwin,  which  commences  on 
Monday,  January  10th,  promises  a  treat  for  those 
who  are  fond  of  farcical  comedy.  Collier  made  his 
first  hit  here  seven  years  ago,  playing  the  part  of  the 
stage-manager  in  "  The  City  Directory "  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre,  and  two  years  later  he  renewed 
the  excellent  impression  he  had  created  when  he  and 
Charlie  Reed  appeared  as  co-stars  at  the  California 
in  "  Hoss  and  Hoss."  Since  then  his  work  has  kept 
him  in  the  East,  but  last  winter  he  made  such  a  suc- 
cess in  "  The  Man  from  Mexico,"  at  Hoyt's  Theatre 
in  New  York,  that  the  managers  have  sent  him  out 
practically  as  a  star. 

"  The  Man  from  Mexico  "  sets  forth  the  difficulties 
in  which  a  married  man  finds  himself  who  goes  to  a 
concert-hall  while  his  wife  is  on  a  visit  to  her  mother. 
The  place  is  raided  and  the  married  man  is  sentenced 
to  thirty  days  on  Blackwell's  Island,  where  he  is  seen 
in  prison-garb  during  the  second  act.  He  sends  word 
to  his  wife  that  he  has  gone  on  a  brief  trip  to  Mexico, 
and  in  the  last  act  he  appears  in  a  magnificent  pict- 
uresque Mexican  costume  and  tells  fabulous  tales  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Sister  Republic. 

Mr.  Collier  is,  of  course,  "the  man  from  Mexico." 
Maklyn  Arbuckle,  for  two  years  a  member  of  the 
Frawley  Company,  has  the  rdle  of  the  friend  at 
whose  suggestion  he  visited  the  concert-hall  and  so 
got  into  all  his  trouble.  Louise  Allen,  a  former  San 
Francisco  girl,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Collier,  will  play  the 
part  of  the  deceived  wife,  and  the  other  roles  will  be 
taken  by  Daniel  Mason,  Charles  Mason,  Philip 
Ryley,  George  W.  Parsons,  M.  L.  Heckert,  L.  J. 
Sheehan,  Carolyn  Elberts,  Violet  Rand,  and  Kath- 
erine  Mulkins. 

Nellie  McHenry  in  a  New  Farce. 

Mathews  and  Bulger  are  giving  their  last  per- 
formances of  "At  Gay  Coney  Island"  at  the  Col- 
umbia Theatre,  and  on  Monday  evening,  January 
ioth,  Nellie  McHenry  will  begin  a  single  week's  en- 
gagement in  "  A  Night  in  New  York." 

Miss  McHenry  has  been  in  farce-comedy  since  the 
days  of  Salsbury's  Troubadours,  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  since  farce-comedy  first  existed.  But  she 
has  apparently  lost  none  of  the  bounce  which  is  one 
of  her  most  notable  qualifications  as  a  comedienne. 
She  herself  has  not  changed,  but  this  year  she  has  a 
new  vehicle  for  the  exploitation  of  her  fun-making 
abilities.  It  is  a  farce-comedy  written  for  her  by  H. 
Grattan  Donnelly,  and  is  entitled  "  A  Night  in  New 
York."  In  it  Miss  McHenry  has  the  rdle  of  a  queen 
of  vaudeville,  who,  posing  as  a  demure  country  maid 
in  a  Maine  village,  has  been  wooed  and  won  by 
Willowby  Still.  The  scene  opens  on  her  return  to 
New  York,  where  Still's  college  chum,  a  gay  old  boy, 
who  is  himself  engaged  to  a  dashiDg  widow,  per- 
suades Still  to  visit  a  French  ball.  The  second  act 
shows  the  Madison  Square  Garden  during  a  French 
ball,  where,  of  course,  the  two  couples  meet,  and  the 
third  act  is  necessary  to  straighten  out  the  complica- 
tions that  ensue.  Miss  McHenry  is  supported  by  a 
company  comprising  John  Webster,  William  Haf- 
ford,  Billy  Barry,  Tony  Williams,  Miss  Mai  Ray- 
mond, Miss  Mildred  Connors,  Miss  Viola  Raynore, 
Miss  Rosa  Crouch,  and  others. 

The  Orpheum. 

Patrice,  with  her  little  comedy  sketch,  "A  New 
Year's  Dream,"  has  been  the  notable  novelty  at  the 
Orpheum  this  week.  '  In  presenting  it,  she  has  the 
assistance  of  Alf  Hampton  and  J.  F.  Whitbeck,  and 
the  Utile  piece  goes  off  very  pleasantly.  Fred  Brown, 
the  "rag- time"  dancer,  is  another  new-comer,  and 
so  are  the  Farnum  Brothers,  novelty  acrobats,  and 
Kitty  Mitchell,  a  dancing  soubrette.  The  ballet, 
"  The  Birth  of  the  Pearl,"  brings  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment to  a  brilliant  end. 

On  Monday,  January  ioth,  Barney  and  Russell,  a 
team  of  clever  comedians,  will  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Orpheum,  and  another  new  act  will 
be  that  of  Paulo  and  Dika,  who  come  from  the 
Folies  Bergere  in  Paris.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  filled  out  by  the  Elmore  Sisters, 
Farnum  Brothers,  Patrice  and  her  little  company, 
Kitty  Mitchell,  Mile.  Rombello,  the  sand  paintress, 
Musical  Dale,  and  the  ballet,  which  will  be  with- 
drawn after  next  week. 

A  Second  Edition  of  "Mother  Goose." 

There  will  be  a  new  edition  of  the  holiday  spectacle 

at  the  Tivo't  Opera  House,  "Mother  Goose:   Or 

the  Strangi    Adventures    of  Jack    ind   Jill,"    next 

week,  begin    ng  on  Monday,  January  ioth.     A  lot 


of  new  songs,  dances,  and  specialties  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  new  figures  will  be  added  to  the  ballets 
and  marches.  A  novelty  that  should  be  effective 
will  be  a  song  gavotte  entitled  "The  Dames  and 
Dudes  of  Long  Ago,"  which  will  be  sung  and 
danced  by  little  children.  The  cast  will  remain  as 
it  has  been,  including  Edwin  Stevens,  Thomas  C. 
Leary,  Phil  Branson,  John  J.  Raffael,  Robert  Dun- 
bar, Edith  Hall,  Florence  Walcott,  Tillie  Salinger, 
Grade  Gray,  Georgie  Cooper,  Jennie  Stockmeyer, 
and  several  children,  headed  by  Master  Jack  Robert- 
son. 

"Mother  Goose"  will  probably  run  for  two  or 
three  weeks  longer,  but  preparations  are  already  / 
being  made  for  its  successor.  This  will  be  "  Brian 
Boru,"  a  romantic  Irish  opera  which  ran  for  nearly 
fifty  nights  in  New  York  last  season  and  has  been 
well  received  elsewhere.  The  music  is  by  Julian 
Edwards,  the  composer  of  "Jupiter"  and  other 
kindred  works,  and  the  book  was  written  by  Stan- 
islaus Stange,  who  adapted  "Friend  Fritz"  for 
Salvini. 


SOCIETY. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Allen,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  married  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  to  Miss  Minnie  Ander- 
son, third  daughter  of  Colonel  T.  M.  Anderson,  U. 
S.  A.,  the  commander  of  the  barracks. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Kay  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vail.  The  bride,  who  resides 
in  Santa  Cruz,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Kay,  of  Alameda.  Mr.  Vail  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  A.  H.  Vail,  of  this  city,  and  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  He  holds  the  position 
of  lieutenant-colonel  on  Governor  Budd's  staff,  is  a 
member  of  the  Bohemian,  Olympic,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Clubs,  and  a  director  of  the  Union  League 
Club  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  They  will  be  married  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  parents  in  Alameda,  and  after  the  wedding 
trip  will  reside  at  2817  Buchanan  Street. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Romola 
Jligelow  and  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Wood,  Jr.  The  bride- 
elect  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Bigelow,  president 
of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  will  give  a  ball  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  20th,  at  Native  Sons'  Hall,  in  honor 
of  her  daughters,  the  Misses  Borel. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at 
her  residence  on  Franklin  Street  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 8th,  in  honor  of  her  debutante  daughter,  Miss 
Susan  Blanding. 

The  next  dance  of  the  Monday  Evening  Dancing 
Class  will  take  place  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on  Mon- 
day evening,  January  ioth. 

The  next  of  the  series  of  the  Cinderella  Dances 
will  be  held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  26th. 

The  second  party  of  the  Terpsichoreans,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  5th,  at  Native  Sons'  Hall,  has  been  post- 
poned until  Wednesday  evening,  February  2d. 

The  members  of  the  University  Club  will  give  a 
reception  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  Janu- 
ary 8th,  to  the  ladies  of  the  members'  families  and 
those  who  hold  cards  entitling  them  to  the  privileges 
of  the  ladies'  restaurant.  An  orchestra  will  be  in 
attendance  during  the  entire  evening. 

The  members  of  the  Century  Club  will  give  a  ban- 
quet and  ball  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  27th.  The  club  has  recently  been 
reorganized  for  social  and  benevolent  purposes,  and 
the  membership  will  be  limited  to  two  hundred. 

The  guests  of  the  Hotel  Lenox  will  give  the  first 
of  a  series  of  monthly  parties  on  Saturday  evening, 
January  8th. 

Mrs.  Albert  Miller  gave  a  matinee  tea  on  New- 
Year's  Day  at  her  residence  in  Oakland,  and  pleas- 
antly entertained  about  three  hundred  of  her  friends. 
She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  John  B. 
Mhoon,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Prather,  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller,  Miss  Alice  Her- 
rick,  Miss  Annie  Herrick,  Miss  Belle  Mhoon,  Miss 
Juliet  Garber,  Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Carrie 
Haven,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe. 

A  dancing-party  was  given  by  the  officers  and 
ladies  at  the  Presidio  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 
4th,  in  the  assembly-room  there.  Quite  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  city  were  present  and 
enjoyed  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  regimental 
band  until  midnight. 

The  ward-room  officers  of  the  Virago  gave  a 
luncheon  on  Monday,  January  3d,  on  the  vessel,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Warfield,  Miss  Warburton, 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  Warfield. 

The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Club  enjoyed  a 
number  of  races  on  New-Year's  Day,  the  principal 
feature  being  the  contest  for  the  silver  cup  presented 
by  Prince  Luigi  of  Savoy,  which  is  known  as  the 
Due  d'Abruzzi  Cup.  The  cup  was  won  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dunphy,  with  Mr.  Richard  Tobin  as  a  good 
second.  The  other  races  were  of  minor  importance, 
but  were  interesting.  Afterward  the  hounds  of  the 
Hobart  kennel  were  brought  out  and  a  seven-mile 
course  was  gone  over.  Quite  a  number  of  handsome 
traps  and  coaches  were  in  evidence,  their  owners 
having  parties  of  friends  with  them.  The  day  was  a 
perfect  one  in  every  respect. 

The  members  of  the  Century  Club  gave  an  "at 
home"  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  1st,  in  their 


club  house  on  Sutter  Street,  and  entertained  quite  a 
number  of  their  friends^  including  many  gentlemen. 
Mrs.  Kate  Bancroft  Richards  and  Herr  Anton  Schott 
gave  a  Wagnerian  duet,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Fickenger,  and  later  on  there  was  another 
duet  by  Mrs.  Richards  and  Miss  Fields.  Both  of 
these  selections  were  highly  appreciated,  as  was  a 
reading,  entitled  "From  a  Woman's  Note  Book," 
by  Mrs.  Albert  Gtrberding. 

A  number  of  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  enjoyed  a 
moonlight  ride  on  Monday  evening,  January  3d. 
The  party  comprised  Baron  and  Baroness  von 
Schroder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Warfield,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bush,  the  Misses 
Marie  and  Kate  Dillon,  Miss  Ada  Sullivan,  the 
Misses  Finnigan,  Miss  Warburton,  Mr.  J.  W.  War- 
burton,  Mr.  R.  E.  Warfield,  and  Baron  Alexander 
von  Schroder.  A  drive  of  several  miles  was  taken  in 
a  four-in-hand  coach,  and  upon  their  return  to  the 
hotel  they  partook  of  an  oyster  supper. 

Several  games  of  tennis  were  played  on  the  Hotel 
Rafael  courts  on  New-Year's  Day  and  some  excellent 
scores  were  made.  The  players  were  Miss  War- 
burton, Mr.  J.  W.  Warburton,  Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee, 
Mr.  Emerson  Warfield,  Mr.  Harrison  Dibblee,  Mr. 
Harry  N.  Stetson,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks. 

The  Christmas  dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club  was 
a  most  successful  one,  fraught  with  good  cheer,  and 
was  attended  by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers. The  decorations  were  thoroughly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  time  and  event,  and  naturally  were 
artistic.  The  dinner  was  quite  elaborate,  and  its 
accompaniments,  such  as  the  bringing  in  of  the 
boar'si  head  and  smoking  barons  of  beef,  and  the 
instrumental  music  and  the  chanting  of  sweet- voiced 
choristers,  formed  the  nucleus  for  a  most  delightfully 
passed  evening. 

The  Childrens'  Hospital  and  Training  School  for 
Nurses  received  quite  a  substantial  financial  benefit 
as  the  result  of  the  Columbian  Historical  Pageant 
that  was  presented  at  the  California  Theatre  on  the 
evenings  of  January  3d,  4th,  and  5th.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  net  proceeds  will  amount  to  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  From  both  artistic 
and  social  standpoints  the  affair  was  also  a  success. 

Letters  of  incorporation  for  the  Presidio  Club  were 
filed  on  December  31.  1897,  with  the  County  Clerk. 
The  club  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  club-house  and  a  library  for  its  members  and  to 
promote  social  intercourse  among  them.  Its  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Presidio.  The  directors  are 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Evan  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  E.  B.  Williston,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  Robert  H. 
White,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  James  E.  Runcie,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  A. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Town  Topics  occurs  the  fol 
lowing  paragraph,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  Cali- 
fornia's: "  A  sensation  was  created  at  the  Waldorf 
dining-room  the  other  evening  when  a  party  entered, 
consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  nie 
Hobart,  of  California,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Par- 
ker Deacon,  or  Mrs.  Baldwin  Deacon,  as  she  is 
generally  called.  The  lady  is  youthful  looking  and  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  At  the  next  table  to  them  were 
Mrs.  Jack  Astor  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sloane,  accom- 
panied by  their  husbands  and  Perry  Belmont.  They 
regarded  the  group  with  much  interest.  Mrs.  Baldwin 
Deacon  is  much  seen  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Baldwin,  and  it  is  said  that  she  will  reside  with  them 
in  Washington  this  winter." 


When  are  you  going  to  use 
Schilling's  Best  baking  powder 
and  tea  ? 

Your  money  back  if  you  don't 
like  them. 


A  WONDERFUL  TALKING  MACHINE. 


Perfection  has  at  last  surely  been  reached  in  talking 
machines.  The  latest  and  most  perfect  machine  has  just 
come  out.  It  is  loud  and  clear  and  reproduces  your  own 
or  any  voice  over  and  over  again  ;  speeches  from  the  most 
noted  statesmen,  songs  from  the  world's  greatest  singers, 
music  from  the  greatest  bands.  The  price  of  this  wonder- 
ful machine  is  but  $10.00,  and  it  affords  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  those  who  wish  to  give  public  entertainments  ; 
$10,00  to  $20.00  can  be  made  every  evening  exhibiting  this 
talking  machine,  in  halls,  churches,  school-houses,  and 
other  public  places.  This  machine  is  now  controlled  by, 
and  catalogues  and  full  particulars  can  be  had  from, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Just  cut  this  notice 
out  and  send  to  them  for  a  book  telling  all  about  it. 


SHERMAN,  CLAY   &  CO.  HALL 

Central  Block,  223  Sutter  St. 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  11,  1898, 

DEBUT    OF 

Miss  Frances  Davis  .soprano 

Pupil  of  Sig.  Campanini  and  Mme.  Lablache. 

EXECUTANTS: 
Mrs.  Carmichael  Carr.  Miss  Marie  L.  Heine. 

Miss  L.  Florence  Heine.        Miss  Hulda  Andersen. 


Reserved  Seats,  75  cents. 

On  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  House,  comer 

Sutter  and  Kearny,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Jan.  ioth,  nth. 
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EXPERT  OPTICJANi 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 


OPTICIANS 


AND  —  on0T°GRAPH<i: 
r  „n  PM  SUPPLIES., 

642  MARKET  ST. 

UNDEB  CMOOMICLE    BUILOI^G. 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krrling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 


Every  Evening.   Second  Edition  of  our  Holiday  Spectacle, 

-:-    MOTHER    GOOSE    -:- 

3  Grand  Ballets.     Great  Cast.     Superb  Specialties. 
Gorgeous  Scenery.     Beautiful  Costumes. 

Next  Opera "Brian  Boru." 

Seats  on  sale  one  week  in  advance. 
Popular  Prices .25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlandrr,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 


Beginning  Monday,  Jan.  ioth,  "  A  World  of  Fun,"  the 

Quaint  Comedian,  Willie  Collier,  in  the 

Farcical  Hit, 

-:-    THE    MAN    FROM    MEXICO   -:- 

A  Great  Comedy  Company  in  Support. 


Coming., 


'  Tlie  Girl  from  Paris." 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frikdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lhsshhs  and  Managers 


One  Week  Only.     Beginning  Next  Monday,  Jan.   ioth, 

Jolly  Nellie  McHenry  in  H.  Grattan  Donnelly's 

Comedy  Success, 

-:-   A    NIGHT    IN    NEW    YORK   -:- 

Catchy  Music,  Pretty  Girls.    An  Up-to-Date  Production. 


Monday,  January   17th. 


1  Courted  Into  Court.' 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  January  ioth, 
Barney  and  Russell,  Novelty  Character  Sketch  Artists  ; 
Paulo  and  Dika,  Eccentric  Vocalists  ;  Patrice,  supported 
by  Alf  Hampton  and  J.  F.  Whitbeck;  Kittie  Mitchell, 
the  Winsome  Soubrette  ;  Musical  Dale,  Campanologist ; 
Mile.  Rombello,  Sand  Paintress ;  Farnum  Brothers, 
Great  American  Acrobats ;  Elinore  Sisters,  Character 
Comediennes.  Positively  Last  Week  of  Ballet  Spectacle. 
Reserved  seats,  25  cts.  ;  balcony,  10  cts. ;  opera-chairs 
and  box  seats.  50  cts. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Thursday,  Jan.    13th,    1898,   at  3:15   P.M. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 
FOURTH    CONCERT. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Musical  Director. 

Programme  :  1 — Overture,  "Im  Herbst,"  Edward 
Grieg,  z — "  Abendlied,"  Rob.  Schumann.  3  -"  Bal  Cos- 
tume." A.  Rubinstein.  4 — Symphony  No.  6,  "  Pathet- 
ique,"  P.  Tschaikowsky. 

Prices,  including  reserved  seat,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75  cts. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Tivoli,  commencing  Monday  Jan.  ioth. 


RACES 


RACES !        RACES ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACK     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,   )897-'98,  beginning 
January  lOth. 

Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAT.        f- 
Races   start  at  2:15    P.    31.   sharp.     ^} 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  P.  m.(  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.'  MiLRQV,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGUESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  Dec.  27th  to  Saturday, 
Jan.  Sth,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  aQd  1.15  p.  m.  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric  Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change,     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       RAILWAY 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing   Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK   DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.   ;    1:45  p.  in. 
SUNDAYS-    -8:00,    10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;   1:15 
p.  111. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


GUARANTEED  APOLLO. 

Every  sheet  of  Apollo  Galvan- 
ized Iron  ought  to  be  perfect;  if 
not,  return  it  at  jobber's  expense. 

The  worker  wants  good  iron 
as  well  as  skill  and  good  tools. 

Apollo  is  right  in  a  dozen  ways 
where  other  galvanized  irons  are 
sometimes  right  and  sometimes 
wrong. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE    ACTRESS'S    CAREER. 


Sharp     Competition     in     the     Profession  —  Brutal 

Methods  of  Stage-Managers— Julia  Marlowe's 

Advice— A  Day  in  Viola  Aliens  Life. 


The  dramatic  schools  close  in  the  spring,  and 
about  this  time  stage-struck  youths  and  maidens  all 
over  the  country  begin  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what 
thev  can  do  toward  developing  their  histrionic  talents, 
go  to  New  York  to  be  examined,  and  make  prepara- 
tions to  enter  some  dramatic  school  in  the  fall,  re- 
turning home  again  to  store  their  minds  with  plays 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  to  make  a  good  foundation  for 
school  work.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  but  New  York, 
the  dramatic  centre  of  the  country,  furnishes  very  few 
of  the  aspirants  for  histrionic  fame.  The  greater 
number  of  them  come  from  the  South  and  West — 
Texas,  Louisville,  Cincinnati — anywhere  but  from 
New  York.  That  is  what  Mrs.  Nelson  Wheatcroft, 
or.  as  she  calls  herself  in  business  life,  Adeline 
Stanhope  Wheatcroft.  says,  and  her  experience  ex- 
tends through  several  years  of  work  in  the  Empire 
Dramatic  School. 

It  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
theatrical  profession  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
principal  callings  supposed  to  be  open  to  women 
generally.  In  the  old  stock-company  days  it  was 
rather  a  trade,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
those  born  of  stage  parents  and  those  growing  up  in 
the  immediate  environment  of  the  theatre.  The 
allurements  of  the  footlights  were  hedged  in  by  the 
limitations  of  local  demands,  few  theatres,  slavish 
work,  low  pay  and  slow  advancement,  and  the  social 
feminine  doubt  of  respectability. 

With  the  advent  of  the  combination  system  came 
revolution,  not  alone  in  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  number  of  theatres  everywhere  and  the  cor- 
responding multiplication  of  theatrical  companies, 
but  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  itself  toward  the 
theatrical  calling.  The  demands  of  the  stage  for 
talent  were  at  once  greater  than  the  supply,  and 
salaries  went  up  with  rapidly  growing  profits,  until 
hundreds  of  persons  with  little  or  no  talent  were  get- 
ting more  money  than  could  be  earned  by  accom- 
plished men  and  women  in  other  walks  of  life. 

These  causes  have  brought  about  an  annual  deluge 
of  aspirants  to  histrionic  fame.  The  rush  of  the  raw 
material  has  forced  competent  people  of  both  sexes 
into  the  background  and  has  degraded  salaries  until 
the  best  must  strive  continually  to  be  able  to  make 
enough  money  during  the  season  to  keep  them  from 
want  during  the  summer  months  of  inactivity.  There 
are  from  ten  to  twenty  applicants  for  every  part  to  be 
given  out.  The  majority  of  leading  people  in  road 
companies  get  but  fifty  dollars  a  week  or  less.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  profession,  as  a  whole,  including  chorus, 
ballet,  and  supernumeraries,  average  but  about  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  for  the  season,  which  means  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  nine  dollars  a  week  spread  over  the 
twelve  calendar  months.  The  other  two-fifths  do 
not  average  more  than  thirty-five  dollars  a  week,  in- 
cluding stars,  taking  it  for  the  year.  This  covers 
only  the  part  of  the  profession  employed,  not  the  two 
or  three  thousand  now  annually  out  of  engagements. 
The  dramatic  schools  of  New  York  and  other 
places  are  now  turning  out  nearly  one  thousand 
pupils  each  year.  This  includes  all  pupils  being 
fitted  for  the  stage.  Those  who  go  directly  to  the 
boards  without  registry  will  swell  the  annual  appli- 
cants to  a  full  thousand  new  people.  Not  less  than 
one  million  dollars  is  being  spent  in  hard  cas^i  every 
year  for  stage  preparation.  As  this  estimate  includes 
all  sorts  of  special  work,  from  that  put  upon  a  star 
like  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  down  to  a  skirt-dancer,  the 
figures  will  probably  run  below,  rather  than  above 
the  actual  expenditures.  The  average  cost  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  stage  is  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  methods  of  Belasco  set  the  layman  world 
laughing.  But  they  have  been  the  methods,  in  a  way, 
of  the  expert  and  the  non-expert  stage- manager  for 
years.  It  is"  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  that 
women  should  be  trained  like  animals  of  the  four- 
footed  variety — with  a  whip.  There  are  exceptions 
in  this  of  women  of  rare  intellectual  attainments  and 
acute  sensibilities,  but  the  rule  is,  metaphorically,  to 
reduce  them  with  a  club. 

When  Belasco  was  a  dramatic  teacher  in  Sargent's 
Academy,  he  followed  the  same  methods  observed 
while  training  Mrs.  Carter — methods  of  the  whip  and 
cluh  and  alternate  praise  and  comfort.  Max  Free- 
man, Ben  Teal,  and  all  the  rest  follow  the  same 
method,  substantially,  though  their  labor  is  mostly  of 
the  mouth.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  training 
of  women  for  the  stage,  the  latter  being  more  sus- 
ceptible to  fear  and  proving  more  tractable  under  the 
lash. 

"  There  is  more  than  talent  for  acting  required  to 
go  on  the  stage,"  Julia  Marlowe  said  recently  in  an 
interview.  "It  is  necessary  to  have  a  talent  for 
isolating  yourself  from  everybody  to  work.  I  wish  I 
had  more  time  now  to  devote  myself  to  study. 

1 '  '  You  play  every  day  in  the  week  ? '  Duse  said  to 
me  once,  lifting  her  hands  in  horror.  '  But  you 
must  not.' 

"But  I  must.  I  am  not  a  Duse  yet.  You  may  be 
able  to  play  only  three  or  four  days  in  the  week 
abroad,  but  not  here.  What  are  the  managers  going 
to  do  the  evenings  you  do  not  play  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Duse's  business  in  America  suffered  because  she 
persisted  in  playing  in  that  way. 

"The  elements  required  for  the  novice,"  she  con- 
tinued, "are  only  different  in  degree  from  those  of 


the  mature  actor.  The  opinion  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  look  well  and  the  battle  is  half  fought  is  erro- 
neous, except  from  a  commercial  point  of  view — one 
which  has  no  serious  connection  with  the  question  of 
art.  The  beginner  who  does  not  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  art  can  not  look  forward  to  success  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term.  There  are  two  qualities 
which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  in  a  beginner  who 
is  to  succeed.  The  first  is  the  power  to  feel  with 
some  degree  of  moral  or  intellectual  discernment  the 
temperament  of  the  character  to  be  taken  and  the 
feelings  and  passions  which  move  it.  With  this 
there  should  be  appreciation  and  taste  for  a  proper 
outward  expression  of  the  characters  in  cast  of  voice, 
figure,  and  feature.  I  believe  the  beginner  should 
have  cultivation  and  some  literary  taste — a  sympathy 
with  the  beautiful  in  language.  The  beginner 
should  show  mental  quality  in  his  work.  Though 
this  may  seem  axiomatical,  I  believe  it  is  compre- 
hensive and  fundamental.  A  successful  dramatic 
portrayal  is  the  expression  of  what  is  within,  and  if 
an  impression  of  the  full  depths  of  a  character  is 
given,  there  must  have  been  an  appreciation  of  the 
outward  expression." 

There  is  an  impression  that  the  actress's  life  is  all 
skittles  and  beer,  after  she  has  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  success.  This  is  not  the  case,  however. 
Take,  for  example,  an  ordinary  day  in  the  life  of 
Viola  Allen  when  she  is  playing  in  New  York — and 
that  is  vastly  easier  than  work  on  the  road.  "The 
actress's  day  is  a  brief  one,"  Miss  Allen  says,  "  so  far 
as  her  freedom  for  personal  enjoyment  of  life  goes. 
The  performance  is  over,  say,  at  eleven.  She  is  tired 
out ;  it  is  half-past  eleven  or  a  quarter  to  twelve  before 
she  is  ready  to  go  home.  She  does  not  live — the  aver- 
age leading  lady — at  the  nearest  hotel,  nor  are  her 
brougham  and  prancing  horses  waiting  to  take  her  to 
her  apartments.  In  my  case,  the  proceeding  is  quite 
commonplace  and  plebeian.  My  mother  and  I  walk 
a  few  blocks  and  our  brougham  is  the  very  demo- 
cratic 'elevated'  train  to  Harlem,  where  we  enjoy  a 
little  supper  and  a  chat,  and  then  welcome  sleep. 
In  the  morning,  I  must  rise  early  if  I  want  to  have 
much  time  to  myself.  Perhaps  the  manager  wants 
to  see  me  at  the  theatre  ;  we  may  have  rehearsals  on 
for  some  new  piece,  or  for  some  new  people  who  are 
to  be  tried  in  a  part.  We  often  rehearse  and  fully 
prepare  a  play  that  is  not  acted  after  all,  the  current 
play  keeping  it  off.  Then  along  comes  another 
manuscript,  and  we  study  it  and  rehearse  it,  thinking 
that  if  the  current  piece  drops  down  in  attendance, 
this  will  be  a  better  successor  than  the  one  we  first 
rehearsed,  and  which  has  gone  away  elsewhere  with 
another  company.  There  is  always  something  to  do, 
even  if  we  are  running  a  piece  successfully,  and  even 
if  I  have  the  afternoon  to  myself,  I  must  hurry  from 
a  call,  a  reception,  or  what  not,  because  I  must 
be  promptly  home  before  a  certain  hour  ;  I  must 
dine  at  six  and  reach  the  theatre  by  seven  for  the 
tedious  process  of  '  make-up '  and  dressing.  On 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  we  have  matinees,  so  I  do 
not  leave  the  theatre  between  performances.  The 
manager  has  arranged  a  room  for  us  at  the  theatre 
behind  the  scenes,  and  there  I  dine  after  the  matinee, 
take  a  rest,  and  then  'go  on '  for  the  evening  per- 
formance, reaching  home  after  midnight  pretty  well 

fagged  out." 

* — •*- — * 

The  Races. 

The  wet  weather  has  interfered  very  little  with  the 
sport  at  the  Ingleside  Track.  The  going  has  been 
heavy,  but  this  has  only  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
events.  Saturday  is  the  last  day  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Jockey  Club's  third  fortnight,  and  a  number  of  ex- 
citing events  will  be  run  off. 

The  scene  of  the  races  will  be  shifted  on  Monday, 
January  ioth,  to  the  Oakland  track,  and  an  unusually 
attractive  programme  is  offered  by  the  California 
Jockey  Club  for  the  first  week  of  its  third  fortnight. 
Monday  will  be  a  gala  day,  for  both  the  California 
Maiden  Stakes  (six  furlongs  for  three-year-olds)  and 
the  Golden  Gate  Stakes  (seven  furlongs  for  all  ages) 
will  be  run.  The  purse  in  each  case  is  $1,000,  and 
forty  entries  have  been  made  for  the  first  and  sixty 
entries  for  the  second.  The  event  of  Wednesday, 
January  izth,  will  be  the  Lissak  Stakes  for  three- 
year-olds,  the  distance  being  six  furlongs  and  the 
purse  $1,250.  Eighty-two  entries  have  been  made 
for  this  race.  The  second  event  on  January  14th 
will  be  a  race  of  three  furlongs  for  two-year-olds, 
ten  pounds  below  the  scale.  Saturday,  January  15th, 
will  be  another  gala  day.  The  fourth  event  will  be 
the  McLaughlin  Selling  Stakes  for  all  ages  for  a 
purse  of  $1,250,  the  distance  being  one  mile  and  a 
sixteenth,  for  which  sixty-six  entries  have  been  made, 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  the  Reliance  Club  Handi- 
cap for  all  ages  at  high  weights,  the  distance  being 
seven  furlongs  and  the  purse  $1,000.  The  entries  for 
this  race  number  seventy-nine  and  include  some  of 
the  best  flyers  that  have  run  here  this  season. 


"  Courted  into  Court  "  will  follow  Nellie  McHenry 
at  the  Columbia  on  January  17th.  This  is  one  of  the 
plays  in  which  May  Irwin  scored  a  big  success,  but 
she  could  not  retain  it  after  her  split  with  the  man- 
agers. They  have  now  sent  it  on  the  road  with  a 
company  headed  by  Marie  Dressier,  and  it  has  been 
meeting  with  success  wherever  it  has  been  seen. 


Mamie  Gilroy  will  be  the  Julie  Bon  Bon  in  "The 
Girl  from  Paris  "  when  it  follows  Willie  Collier  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre. 


Marie  Burroughs  is  to  re-appear  in  New  York  on 
January  17th  as  leading  lady  to  Bob  Hilliard  in  "  A 
New  Yorker." 


Mrs.  James  C.  Ayer,  widow  of  the  patent-medicine 
man  and  for  many  years  a  prominent  figure  in 
Parisian  society,  died  in  that  city  last  Monday.  She 
was  in  her  seventy-first  year. 


The  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  have  a  fine 
view  of  passing  storms.  The  weather  does  not  affect 
the  Scenic  Railway. 


There  is  a  project  on  foot  to  build  a  new  theatre  in 
Los  Angeles  for  Gustav  Walter,  of  the  Orpheum. 


WOMANLY  BEAUTY. 


How  to  Gain  It.     How  to  Retain  It. 


Diamonds  and  Frames. 
Gems  in  artistic  mountings,  and  Frames  in  im- 
mense variety.    King,  Moss  &  Company,  639  Market 
Street 


JOHN  V.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M..  M.  D-, 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Clinical  Med- 
icine and  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  College  of  Philadelphia  ;  Physician  to  the 
Hospital ;  Member  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Medical  Associations;  Fellow  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  etc. 

Is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  new  book  entitled: 

"  Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty." 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  from  its 
Table  of  Contents : 

The  General  Laws  of  Health :  Physical 
beauty  dependent  on  their  observance  —  The 
spendthrift  tendency  as  to  health — Imprudence  in 
exercise — City-bred  and  country-bred — The  secret 
of  enjoyable  life. 

The  Source  of  Beauty  in  the  Fair  Sex — 
Causes  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  the  rel- 
ative beauty  of  the  fair  sex — Men  choose  the  best- 
favored — Women  the  sedulous  care  of  enlightened 
nations — Beauty- producing  prevalence  of  romantic 
love — The  influence  of  sexual  selection. 

The  Regulative  Law  of  Life  and  Growth — 
Evolution — Comparison  of  theories — History  of 
the  discussion. 

The  Evolution  of  the  American  Girl  — 
Dressing  for  adornment — Dressing  of  American 
women — Of  foreign  women — Modifying  fashions 
to  suit  forms — Beauty  of  American  women  com- 
pared with  French — Fifty  years  of  fashion — From 
simplicity  to  luxury — The  Countess  of  Jersey  on 
improvement  in  hygienic  practices — The  female 
form — Its  proportions  —  Points  of  elegance  — 
Beauty  of  the  bosom — Warning  against  quacks — 
Tight  shoes  and  gloves — Tight-lacing — Blonde 
and  brunette  types  —  The  grace  of  Spanish 
women — Conditions  tending  to  make  American 
women  the  handsomest  type  of  the  world. 

Nature's  Evidence  of  the  Law  of  Life  and 
growth — The  relation  between  species — Effects  of 
sexual  selection  upon  animals — The  courting  of 
birds — Rare  case  of  the  female  courting  the  male — 
Nature's  relinquishment  of  unused  organs. 

Man's  Physical  Place  in  Nature — Educated 
man  and  the  savage — Likeness  to  the  anthropoid 
apes — Types  of  brain  conformation. 

The  Sentiment  of  the  Beautiful  —  Real 
physical  beauty — The  picturesque  a  new  sense  of 
beauty — The  picturesque  distinguished  from  the 
ideally  beautiful. 

The  Effect  of  Environment  and  Training  on 
the  physique — Comparison  of  the  forms  of  army 
and  navy  recruits,  to  show  that  different  kinds  of 
life  have  the  effect  of  changing  parts  of  the  body 
— The  Union  infantry  compared  with  the  Confed- 
erate^— The  Sioux  with  the  Apaches — The  effect  of 
drill  on  cadets — Calisthenics  for  girls — The  use  of 
the  dancing- master — Change  of  physique  in  Cali- 
fornia shortly  after  its  occupation — Change  in 
Englishmen — In  Frenchmen — In  immigrants  after 
landing  at  New  York. 

Grace  the  Crown  of  Beauty — Form  and 
movement  constitute  the  highest  beauty — Grace 
in  animals — Grace  and  symmetry  of  the  human 
form  —  Gracefulness  of  Rachel  —  Of  Terry  —  On 
what  grace  primarily  depends  —  Difference  be- 
tween the   sexes  —  A  foot-ball    match   by  girls. 

The  Art  of  Walking — Errors  in  Mr.  Finck's 
book — Dancing- masters  as  teachers  of  the  mode 
of  holding  the  body — Position  of  the  feet — Direc- 
tions for  walking — The  grace  of  little  girls  com- 
pared with  their  movements  in  after  life — Reason 
of  the  change  for  the  worse — Tests  of  graceful- 
ness. 

The  Skin  as  an  Organ  of  the  Body  —  Its 
formation  and  functions — Pernicious  effects  of 
irregularity — The  air-bath — Odors  of  the  skin  and 
the  cause — How  to  keep  the  skin  healthy. 

The  Skin  as  a  Beautiful  Tissue — The  Rela- 
tion between  complexion  and  obesity — The  typical 
milkmaid's  complexion — The  ideal  complexion — 
Mesdames  Re'camier  and  De  Stael —  Why  the 
veins  look  blue — Artificial  blondes. 

Beauty  in  the  Bath — Motive  in  bathing — Re- 
lations to  climate — Public  bathing — Girls  bathing 
on  the  sly  in  sequestered  places — Adventures  with 


bathing-parties — Instinct  of  bathing  most  prevalent 
in  women — Exquisite  cleanliness  of  the  demi-mon- 
daine — Fatal  disregard  after  marriage — Japanese 
bathing — Necessity  of  the  bath. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Bathing — The  Question 
of  tubs  and  soap — Shampooing — Swedish-move- 
ment cure — Turkish  and  Russian  baths  —  The 
bath  of  milk — Medicated,  sand,  mud,  and  elec- 
tric baths. 

The    Cleansing   of    the    Face — Tonicity   of 

cool  water — Soaps  for  the  face — Kind  of  water  to 
use — How  to  cleanse  the  face— Black  specks- 
Abnormal  hair — Remedies  for  blemishes. 

Cosmetic  Care  of  the   Face — Effect  of  Cold 
winds — Heat,  air,  and  light — Moles  and  freckles 
— How  to  remove  them — Recipes  for  chapping — 
Face-powders  and  rouge — Pastilles  de  Florence. 
The   Hands — Expression  of  the  Hands  In- 
dicative of  nervous  consU'tution — The  servant  of 
the  brain — Hands  of  races  and  individuals  com- 
pared. 
Cosmetic    Care    of    the    Hands  —  Beauty, 
cleanliness,    and    elegance  —  Tapering  fingers — 
Malformation  of  the  nails  and  its  treatment — How 
to    have    exquisitely    refined   hands  —  Emollient 
washes — Pal£  d'amande — Almond  meal  a  recipe 
— Recipe  for  coacoline — Glove- wearing  at  night — 
Treatment  of  white  spots  on  the  nails — Dangerous 
liquids  to  use. 
The  Feet — The  Feet  of  American  women — 
Comparison  with  foreign  women — Types  of  feet — 
Aristocratic  feet. 
Cosmetic   Care  of   the  Feet — Dressing  the 
feet — Troubles  of  the  feet,  their  cause  and  cure. 
Growth   and  Diseases  of  the    Nails — Their 
constitution — Mode    of   gTowth — Treatment    for 
affections  and  diseases  of  the  nails. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the   Hair — Cleanliness — 
Severe  brushing — The  fine-tooth  comb — Perfumes 
— To  arrest  falling  hair — Oil  and  grease — Use  of 
tonic  solutions — How  to  dress  the  hair — Abnor- 
mal hair  and  the  electric  needle — Recipes  for  the 
scalp — Bleaching  the  hair. 
Care  of  the  Eye — The   Oculist  versus  the 
optician  —  The  abuse  of  belladonna  by  foolish 
girls — The  beauty  of  the  eye — Errors  about  the 
eyes — Practice  in  using  the  eye — Organic  defects 
— Simple  eye-washes. 
Care  of  the  Ear — The  Human  Ear  and  that 
of  animals — Disorders  of  the  ear — Simple  lotions 
for  earache — Wearing  cotton — Undue  amount  of 
wax  in  the  ear — Recipe  for  lotion  to  remove  it. 
The  Nose  in  Various  Aspects — Associated 
with  character — Noses  of  great  men — The  pug- 
nose — Toilet  of  the  nose — Unsanitary  practices. 
Food   for    Health    and    Beauty — Tastes   of 
nations — Acquirement  of  taste — Plain  cooking — 
English  and    French   cooking — The  palate  and 
digestion— Pleasures  of  the  table  contributory  to 
health  and  beauty. 
Clothing  in  its  Relation  to  Health — Protec- 
tive, healthful,  and  agreeable  aspects  of  clothing 
— The  uses  of  linen — Of  wool  and  cotton — Silk 
underwear — The  climate  and  the  almanac. 
Ventilation — Cool    Air   and    Pure  Air    Dis- 
tinguished— Natural  and  mechanical  ventilation 
contrasted — How  to  ventilate  for  sick  and  well — 
Night  air — The  cellar  air — House-tops  as  resorts. 
The  Circulation  and  Digestion — Respiration 
of  the  lungs  and  skin — The  higher  modes  of  cir- 
culation. 
Cosmetic  Treatment  and   Articles — Elegant 
preparations  for  the  toilet — Recipes  for  cologne, 
bandoline,  jelly  of   roses,  Japanese   potpourri — 
Recipes  for    dandruff,    hair-dyes,    face-powders, 
hair- tonic,    toilet  vinegar,  and  pomades  —  Five 
recipes  for  Florida  water — Four  for  brilliantine. 
Medicated    Soaps — A  list   of  Twenty-Nine 

varieties — Purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 
Household  Remedies — For  Baldness — Erup- 
tions— Blackheads — Boils,  bunions  and  bums — 
Carbuncles — Chapping — Cracks  or  fissures  of  the 
skin — Dyspepsia  —  Fever-blisters  —  Freckles  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin — Moisture  of  the  hands 
—  Hives  —  Excessive  Perspiration  —  Pigmented 
Spots  in  the  skin — Prickly  heat — Pimply  neck  and 
limbs  —  Canker  sores  —  Sunburn  —  Toothache — 
Warts — Hazeline  cream — Lanolin  cold  cream — 
Mouth  washes. 


This  Book  can  not  be  obtained  at 
any  Bookstore. 


The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  clotk  and 
gilt.  It  contains  over  four  hundred  pages  of  matter 
of  inestimable  value  and  of  especial  interest  to 
ladies.     Its  print  is  large  and  fair. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Some  months  ago  we  reproduced  from  one  of 
our  English  contemporaries  the  interesting  statement 
that  there  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time  a 
Society  of  Reformers,  composed  exclusively  of  gen- 
tlemen of  birth  and  breeding  who,  having  sinned 
and  being  now  engaged  in  living  down  the  past, 
have  organized  to  resist  the  assaults  of  black- mailers. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune  fuller 
particulars  of  this  society  are  given  by  a  well- 
informed  writer  who  signs  himself  "  Ex-AttacheV 
How  terrible  is  the  persecution  to  which  the  mem- 
bers have  been  subjected  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  fourteen  have  killed  themselves  during 
the  past  twelvemonth.  When  an  aristocratic  black 
sheep  goes  wrong  and  is  caught,  "  then,"  writes  the 
"  Ex-Attach^,  "  his  one  object  is  usually  to  preserve 
the  name  of  his  family  from  disgrace,  an  object  in 
which  he  is  assisted  by  his  relatives,  and  not  in- 
frequently by  the  authorities  themselves.  Occasion- 
ally he  will  be  consigned  without  trial,  but  merely  on 
a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  to  the  great  Broadmoor  Asylum  for  the 
criminal  insane,  there  to  be  detained  according  to 
what  is  styled  in  official  phraseology  '  during  her 
majesty's  pleasure,'  and  where  he  is  known  merely 
by  a  number.  Behind  the  walls  of  that  British 
modern  counterpart  of  the  French  Bastile  (to  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  many  of  the  inmates  are 
consigned  by  lettres  de  cachet)  are  hidden  terrible 
secrets  affecting  old  houses  of  the  nobility,  which  are 
known  to  few  save  to  the  officials  of  the  Home  De- 
partment in  London,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  London  police."  Among  the 
recent  inmates  of  Broadmoor,  the  "  Ex-Attache-  " 
enumerates  ' '  the  blue-blooded  perpetrator  of  the 
Whitechapel  murders"  and  "the  well-born  and 
hitherto  successful  member  of  the  bar  whose  homi- 
cidal mania  led  him  to  perpetrate  the  mysterious 
murder  of  Miss  Camp  on  the  Suburban  London 
Railroad  last  spring." 


An  example  of  the  work  of  the  black-mailers 
against  whom  the  black  sheep  are  banded  is  thus 
narrated  by  the  writer  already  quoted:  "  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and 
prominent  man  in  England  was  about  to  be  married 
to  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  None 
of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  had 
any  idea  that  the  father  of  the  bride  had  a  past  which 
would  have  qualified  him  for  membership  in  the 
'  Society  of  Reformers.'  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
wedding  he  was  visited  by  one  of  his  former  prison 
associates,  who  threatened  exposure  of  his  secret  un- 
less he  received  a  check  for  a  large  amount.  The 
victim  neither  would  nor  could  give  the  sum  de- 
manded, and  appealed  to  the  police  for  protection. 
This  so  exasperated  the  black-mailer  that  he  divulged 
the  story,  with  the  result  that  the  wedding  was  post- 
poned. That  same  night  the  bride  drowned  herself 
in  one  of  the  two  lakes  that  were  comprised  in  the 
park  surrounding  her  father's  country-seat,  while  he 
himself,  poor  man,  was  found  in  his  bedroom  with 
his  brains  blown  out." 


Perhaps  no  stronger  illustration  of  the  power  con- 
ferred by  the  knowledge  of  compromising  secrets 
need  be  cited  than  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  M. 
Daniel  Wilson,  the  son-in-law  of  the  late  President 
GnSvy.  "While  living  at  the  Elys6e,"  writes  the 
"Ex-AttacheV  "he  made  use  of  his  advantages  as 
son-in-law  of  the  president  and  chairman  of  the  parlia- 
mentary budget  committee  to  obtain  from  the  com- 
plaisant prefect  of  police,  as  well  as  from  the  minister 
of  the  interior  of  the  day,  copies,  and  in  some  cases 
the  originals,  of  what  are  known  as  the  dossiers  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand  of  his  fellow  -  countrymen 
conspicuous  in  every  walk  of  French  life.  When 
subsequently  indicted  as  a  principal  in  those  dis- 
graceful Legion  of  Honor  scandals  which  caused  the 
downfall  of  his  father-in-law,  and  the  condemnation 
of  his  associates  to  various  terras  of  imprisonment,  he 
himself  escaped  all  punishment,  thanks  to  the  pos- 
session of  those  dossiers,  which  he  threatened  to 
publish  abroad  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  imprison 
him.  The  dossiers  are  the  result  of  secret  police  in- 
vestigation of  the  shadows  on  the  lives  of  prominent 
men,  the  information  thus  obtained  being  largely 
supplemented  by  means  of  more  or  less  anonymous 
denunciations."  Another  instance  the  "  Ex-Attache-  " 
mentions  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  Opposition  in 
Rome,  some  years  ago,  "who  almost  caused  a 
ministerial  crisis  by  suddenly  bringing  to  light  in  the 
senate  the  fact  that  one  of  its  most  venerable  and 
universally  respected  members,  the  Senator  Achille 
del  Giudice,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  ex-Premier 
Crispi,  and  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus,  had  a  quarter  of  a  century 
previously  served  not  one,  but  three  terms  of  penal 
servitude  for  forgery  and  embezzlement." 


The  United  States  Treasury  authorities  have' 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  popular  practice  of 
kissing  and  hugging.  Travelers  returning  from 
Europe,  it  seems,  are  generally  met  by  from  two  to 
twenty  friend?  on  the  pier,  so  that  an  army  of  a 
thousand  or  rjore  is  often  waiting  for  long  anticipated 
kisses  as  a  vc  eel  approaches  her  dock.  Each  kiss 
and  each  hn. ,  means  at  least  a  minute,  so  that  hours 
are  really  v,-3  :-;d  in  the  tender  greetings.     Baggage 


is  far  from  the  minds  of  the  happy  persons,  and  the 
patient  custom-house  officials  and  their  duties  are 
forgotten.  Some  of  these  innocent  kissers  are 
wicked  smugglers,  too,  the  authorities  say.  Hiding 
their  guilt  behind  a  resounding  smack,  men  and 
women  sometimes  pass  diamonds  and  other  valu- 
ables to  friends,  and  so  rob  the  government  of 
needed  revenues.  Not  long  ago,  the  inspectors 
thought  they  had  solved  the  riddle.  A  barricade 
was  fixed  on  the  several  piers.  But  when  the  ships 
were  docked,  the  barricades  were  broken.  The 
throng  of  watchers  demolished  the  obstruction,  and. 
with  open  arms,  rushed  on  the  pier.  The  govern- 
ment inspectors  were  pushed  aside  and  resounding 
smacks  awoke  the  echoes.  They  are  pretty  mad 
now,  and  have  applied  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  a  law  that  shall  abate  what  they  consider  the 
nuisance. 


The  ubiquitous  American  newspaper  man  seems  to 
have  penetrated  even  into  the  sacred  halls  of  British 
journalism,  for  we  find  the  English  newspapers  stat- 
ing that  "the  ladies  of  uppenendom,  married  and 
single,  are  tired  of  the  hackneyed  Christ  mas -cards 
and  are  sending  their  favored  friends  photographs  of 
themselves  as  attired  for  bed."  The  London  Chron- 
icle thinks  that  although  such  souvenirs  are  sug- 
gestive of  a  good  deal,  night-dress  pictures  are  less 
improper  than  presentments  of  the  same  figures  in 
ball-dress. 


Our  fashionable  contemporary,  Vogue,  occasionally 
has-  an  inspiration  for  the  benefit  of  others  than 
"girls  with  limited  incomes"  and  the  youths  who 
follow  "  Him  "  in  the  cut  and  color  of  their  neckties. 
Such  a  one  was  its  recent  suggestion  for  extending 
the  field  of  the  bloomer's  usefulness.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  the  badge  of  leisure,  the  demurely  con- 
cealed aid  and  abettor  of  milady's  hunting-skirt,  and 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  that  milady's  lady  is  on 
bicycling  bent.  But  Vogue  suggests  that  it  be 
adopted  as  part  of  the  costume  worn  by  the  servant 
who  washes  down  the  front  steps  in  the  morning.  It 
would  make  her  work  much  easier,  and  would  be  a 
vast  improvement  from  the  aesthetic  viewpoint,  es- 
pecially that  of  "  the  man  in  the  street." 


One  of  the  bugbears  of  the  traveling  woman,  in 
late  years,  has  been  the  substitution  of  electricity  for 
gas  in  hotel  bedrooms.  The  incandescent  film  gives 
a  good  enough  light,  but  it  has  the  very  serious  draw- 
back that  it  is  absolutely  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  curling-irons.  There  are  few  women  who  do 
not  use  the  irons  on  a  few  stray  locks,  but  in  these 
electricity-lighted  hotels,  the  fair  stranger  in  a  strange 
land  is  sadly  at  a  loss  unless  she  has  brought  along 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  supplying  an  alcohol 
flame,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  she  has 
not.  However,  the  last  new  palatial  hostelry  in  New 
York  has  had  her  plight  in  mind,  and  has  remedied  it 
with  an  electric  curling-iron  heater.  This  is  a  simple 
hole  in  the  wall  in  which  the  irons  are  inserted.  The 
introduction  of  the  iron  turns  on  the  current,  and  in 
a  couple  of  minutes  the  curlers  are  heated  to  just  the 
right  temperature. 

Word  comes  from  St.  Louis  of  an  enterprising 
woman  who  acts  as  body-servant  to  four  men,  who 
reside  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city.  She 
probably  does  not  see  her  employers  once  a  month. 
She  goes  to  their  rooms  every  day  after  they  have  left 
them  and  puts  their  clothes  in  order.  She  gets  the 
laundry  ready  and  delivers  it  to  the  laundry-wagon 
on  specified  days.  She  is  there  when  it  is  returned, 
sorts  it,  sews  on  missing  buttons,  darns  the  silken 
socks,  puts  the  handkerchiefs  between  their  scent- 
bags,  and  regularly  once  a  week  she  cleans  out  the 
drawers.  When  one  of  her  charges  leaves  her  a 
note,  saying  that  he  is  going  to  the  theatre  or  a  party 
at  night,  she  lays  his  dress-suit  out,  puts  the  shirt 
ready,  adjusts  the  buttons,  varnishes  his  pumps — in 
fact,  has  everything  so  that  all  the  man  has  to  do  is 
to  put  them  on.  Next  morning  they  are  as  carefully 
put  away.  His  various  suits  of  clothes  are  brushed 
every  day,  and  his  valet  does  not  have  to  be  told  when 
they  should  go  to  the  tailor  for  fresh  creases  in  the 
trousers  and  a  sponging  of  coat  and  vest.  A  moder- 
ate charge  per  week  is  made  for  the  service  by  this 
woman,  who  makes  really  a  good  living  out  of  her 

clever  idea. 

• — ■» — • 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


Hawaiians,  Negroes,  and  Chinese. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  December  30,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  having  the  native 
Hawaiians  as  fellow-citizens,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  law-makers  of  one  of  our  Pacific  States 
evidently  placed  them  in  the  same  category  with  the 
negro  and  Chinese. 

Section  1927.  1  Hill's  Code  of  Oregon,  provides : 
"Hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  within  this  State 
for  any  white  person,  male  or  female,  to  intermarry 
with  any  negro,  Chinese,  or  "any  person  having  one- 
fourth  or  more  negro,  Chinese,  or  Kanaka  blood  ; 
and  all  such  marriages,  or  attempted  marriages, 
shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void." 

Yours  truly,  STUART  ARMOUR. 

"  The  Ahkoond  of  Swat." 

Salem,  Or.,  December  21,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Several   patrons  of  your 

journal,  residing  here,  request  you  to  publish  in  a 

future  issue  of  the  Argonaut  George   T.  Lanigan's 

poem,  "The  Ahkoond  of  Swat."    By  doing  so  you 


will  greatly  oblige  myself  and  others.     Yours  very 
truly,  Charles  G.  Coker. 

[The  poem  is  reprinted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. — 
Eds.] 


Mark  Twain's  New  Book. 
The  Graphic,  W.  E.  Miscall,  Publisher, 
Santa  Maria,  Cal.,  December  29,  1897. 
Editors   Argonaut  :    Will  you  please  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  a  copy  of  Mark  Twain's  new  book, 
"  Crossing  the  Equator  "  ?        Respectfully, 

W.  E.  Miscall. 
["  Crossing  the  Equator  "  is  sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion.    The  publishers  are  Doubleday  &   McClure, 
New  York. — Eds.] 

Seattle  and  the  Klondike  Boom. 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  Information, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  December  22,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  Argonaut  is  uniformly 
so  fair  in  its  treatment  of  all  subjects  that  I  trust  that 
you  will  kindly  allow  us  room  for  one  statement  of 
fact  in  relation  to  Seattle. 

The  Chronicle,  Examiner,  Call,  Bulletin,  and  Re- 
port of  your  city,  in  an  effort  to  raise  an  advertising 
fund  for  San  Francisco,  have  persistently  repeated  as 
an  argument  to  San  Franciscans  that  "now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe,"  the  statement  that  "  Seattle  raised 
$50,000  in  two  days."    This  is  untrue. 

On  August  30th  a  meeting  of  merchants  was  called 
in  Seattle,  at  which  a  committee  of  seven  was  ap- 
pointed to  adopt  a  plan  to  correct  misinformation  and 
to  present  the  merits  of  Seattle  as  an  Alaskan  outfit- 
ting point.  This  committee,  on  October  ist,  began 
its  labors  with  a  subscription  list  of  $2,276  per  month 
for  five  months,  of  which  a  little  over  $i,8oo  a  month 
has  been  collected  up  to  date  ;  or  a  total  of  $5,400, 
and  a  practical  certainty  that  the  whole  amount  raised 
in  Seattle  will  not  exceed  $9,000  —  only  eighteen 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  stated  by  the  San  Francisco 
papers.  .  .  .  Yours  truly, 

Erastus  Brainerd,  Secretary. 

Words  of  Commendation. 
Way  &  Williams,  Publishers, 
Chicago,  December  13,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  My  attention  has  just  been 
called  to  a  very  excellent  review  of  "  The  Story  of 
Ab,"  by  Mr.  Waterloo.     I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
I  very  much  appreciate  a  review  in  the  best  weekly 
paper  in  the  United  States.     Very  truly, 

Chauncey  S.  Williams. 


St.  Louis,  December  23,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Inclosed  find  check  for  the 
eighteenth  renewal  of  my  subscription.  This  ex- 
presses my  indorsement  of  your  excellent  paper — 
politically,  socially,  morally,  and  in  general  feature. 
It  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  my  household,  and,  though 
in  nowise  connected  by  relationship  with  any  one  on 
the  coast,  we  still  feel  at  home  reading  the  general 
local  gossip,  and  have  now  come  to  know  the  poli- 
ticians in  your  section  nearly  as  well  as  if  we  had 
seen  them.  With  wishes  of  continued  prosperity, 
Yours  very  truly,         Henry  Bernd. 


Dixon,  Cal.,  December,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  desire  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription to  your  paper  and  also  to  the  Century, 
both  of  which  expire  on  the  last  of  December,  1897 
— both  subscriptions  to  begin  the  first  of  January, 
1898.  I  also  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  club 
price  for  these  two  and  the  Century  portrait  gallery, 
so  I  inclose  $8.50  in  payment  of  the  two  subscriptions 
and  the  portraits. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  for  thirteen 
years,  and  1  am  not  tired  of  it.  I  think  so  much  of 
it  that  I  have  kept  my  old  numbers  till  I  think  I  have, 
stowed  away,  almost  the  complete  thirteen  years  of 
them.        Very  truly,         Mrs.  W.  H.  Garnett. 


Chicago,  III.,  December  23d,  1897. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Inclosed  please  find  draft 
for  four  dollars  in  payment  of  my  subscription  for 
one  year. 

I  value  the  Argonaut  more  highly  than  any  other 
publication  that  comes  into  my  house. 

Yours  truly,  William  H.  Bartlett. 


That 

Tailor  Finish 

is  Yours 


if  you  use  the  S.  H.  &  M.  REDFERN 
binding  on  your  skirts.  It  is  made  of 
line  bias  corded  velvet,  dyed  with  pure 
dyes,  cut  with  absolute  accuracy,  and 
never  frays  or  ravels.  It  comes  in  all 
dress  shades,  and  every  yard  of  the 
genuine  is  stamped  on  the  back  with 
the  letters 

S.  H.  &  M. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DCCK-ALL  NUMIiKKS; 
HYDBAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  aHU-iixh  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

THE  LATEST   STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  upincash. 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Danihl  Mever  ;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgh 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1896 S32,885,377 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,594,504 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.         E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


New  York. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

(Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■  ■  ■  I  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

™_-  I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Chicago j  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies . .  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  T.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-CasEier. 

Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   91,000,000;    Assets,   83,300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.00. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COI-IN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    AMERICA. 


ROIXA  V.  WATT,  Manager 

Pacific  Department, 
ROYAL    INSURANCE    BUILDING* 

Cor.  Fine  and  Sansonie  Sts. 


January  io, 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 


A  funny  story  is  told  in  the  Tennyson  Memoir  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  his  omnivorousness.  Sir 
Joseph  had  dined  with  Tennyson's  father,  and  they 
were  at  table  when  the  former  said:  "  Dr.  Tenny- 
son, I  have  tasted  almost  everything  in  my  life, 
animal  and  vegetable,  but  there  was  only  one  thing 
that  turned  my  stomach,  and  that  was  a  boiled  bug." 


A  San  Franciscan,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Honolulu,  relales  that  while  there  he  had  occasion  to 
inquire  about  two  ladies  who,  he  understood,  were 
stopping  at  the  Chapin  House,  and  accordingly  used 
the  telephone.  "  Let  me  have  the  Chapin  House," 
he  said  to  central,  and,  when  the  connection  was 
made,  he  inquired  if  the  two  ladies  were  there. 
"  No,"  came  the  answer.  "  But  they  were  there  last 
night,  weren't  they  ?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  hesitating  re- 
ply ;  "but  we  had  to  let  them  go  this  morning." 
"  Had  to  let  them  go,"  echoed  the  San  Franciscan, 
"why,  what  sort  of  a  hotel  are  you  running?" 
"  This  isn't  a  hotel,"  replied  ihe  voice  at  the  other 
end.  "Isn't  that  the  Chapin  House?"  demanded 
the  mystified  San  Franciscan.  "No,"  was  the  reply, 
"it's  the  station-house." 

A  justice  of  the  peace  in  Indiana  (justice  Brewer  is 
quoted  as  saying  in  the  Criterion)  had  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  him 
to  command  respect  for  the  law  at  all  times.  There 
was  a  ntighbor  of  this  justice  named  Jim  Waller, 
whose  farm  ran  right  up  to  the  line  of  Ohio,  a  fence 
marking  the  exact  division.  One  day,  when  the 
justice  was  passing  down  the  road,  he  observed 
Waller  and  his  Ohio  neighbor  engaged  in  an  argu- 
ment. The  justice  approached  them,  arriving  on 
the  scene  just  as  they  clinched.  Springing  upon  the 
fence  so  as  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  he  waved  his  cane 
in  the  air  and  shouted  :  "  Gentlemen  1  In  the  name 
of  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  I  command  peace  !  " 
just  at  that  moment  the  fence  gave  way  and  the 
justice  was  precipitated  to  the  ground.  He  fell  on 
the  Ohio  side,  and,  as  he  was  struggling  to  get  up,  he 
shouted  to  Waller:  "Give  him  h — 1,  Jim  ;  I'm  out 
of  my  jurisdiction  I  " 


Lady  Bulwer  sat  for  her  portrait  in  Bath,  and  the 
artist  was  commenting  on  the  beauty  of  the  sitter's 
eyes,  which,  if  contemporaneous  evidence  is  worth 
anything,  were  indeed  magnificent.  That  started 
Landor  on  the  subject  of  eyes.  He  insisted  that 
green  eyes  were  the  most  "  woonderful  " — he  always 
pronounced  the  word  with  a  double  o.  In  support 
of  his  argument  he  told  the  following  story  :  "It  so 
happened  that  when  I  was  a  young  man  at  Venice,  I 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  Cafe"  Florian  one 
day,  watching  the  pigeons  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco, 
when  an  old  gentleman  rushed  up  to  me  and  said, 
1  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  will  you  allow  me  to  look  into 
your  eyes  ?  Ah,  I  thought  so  !  Sir,  you  have  green 
eyes  1  I  never  saw  but  one  pair  before,  and  they  be- 
longed to  the  late  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  ; 
they  were  the  most  woonderfully  beautiful  eyes  in  the 
world.'  I  have  reason,"  continued  Mr.  Landor,  "  to 
remember  this,  for  while  the  old  gentleman  was  ex- 
amining my  eyes,  1  had  my  pocket  picked." 


An  ambitious  young  lawyer  paid  his  first  visit  to  a 
country  court,  not  far  from  New  Orleans,  not  long 
since.  He  went  to  represent  a  big  railroad  in  a  suit 
brought  by  a  countryman  to  recover  the  value  of  an 
ox  which  departed  this  life  in  a  vain  attempt  to  hold 
up  the  limited  mail.  The  question  before  the  court 
was  one  of  identification,  and  the  countryman  had 
testified  that  he  knew  the  ox  by  his  color  and  the 
flesh-marks.  The  young  lawyer  rose  and  with  dig- 
nity said  :  "  If  your  honor  please,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  witness  has  sworn  falsely  when  he 
testified  that  an  ox  can  be  recognized  by  his  color.  I 
was  a  stenographer  before  I  became  a  lawyer,  and 
for  two  days,  your  honor"  (drawing  out  his  note- 
book), "  I  have  taken  a  detailed  description  of  every 
ox  that  passed  the  hotel,  and  I  am  prepared  to  swear 
as  an  expert  that  all  oxen  look  alike  to  me."  "You 
are  trifling  with   the    dignity  of   this    court,   sir  1 " 

sternly  said  the  judge,  "  and  1  will  fine "     "  Hold 

on,  judge,"  said  the  clerk,  "  there  hain't  been  but  one 
yoke  of  oxen  in  this  town  in  a  week.  Old  Man  Hen- 
ley's been  a-haulin'  wood,  and  the  lawyer's  been 
countin'  the  same  oxen  over  and  over,"  "  Judgment 
for  the  plaintiff,"  said  the  judge,  and  the  lawyer  took 
his  departure,  a  sadder  but  wiser  man. 


David  A.  Rowe,  a  well-known  Eastern  editor,  had 
often  reasoned  of  the  folly  of  excitement  in  times  of 
danger,  and  had  told  himself  that  safety  lay  in  calm- 
ness, schooling  himself  until  he  believed  he  would  re- 
tain his  presence  of  mind  in  any  emergency.  He  was 
a  passenger  on  the  New  York  Central  train  that  was 
wrecked  last  month,  and  when  he  was  rudely  awak- 
ened by  the  jolting  of  the  train,  he  said  to  himself : 
"  An  accident.  This  is  such  a  time  as  I  have  been 
preparing  for.  Now  I  will  prove  that  I  can  keep 
calm."  The  jolting  ceased  and  the  car  stopped. 
"  When  a  car  comes  to  a  stand-still,"  reasoned  the 
editor,  "  the  worst  is  over.  I  will  teach  the  others 
a  lesson  in  calmness.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  addressing  his  fellow-passengers  from  his  berth, 
"  keep  perfectly  cool.     Do  not  let  excitement  over- 


come you.  Keep  your  heads.  The  worst  is  over, 
and  the  wise  course  is  to  be  calm."  Having  deliv- 
ered himself  of  this  wise  admonition,  he  dressed  him- 
self, even  bestowing  care  in  the  adjustment  of  his 
scarf.  Then  he  stepped  forth  and  did  his  full  share 
in  the  work  of  rescue,  remaining  on  the  ground  until 
night.  When  he  undressed,  he  found  that  he  had 
not  put  on  his  undershirt. 


THE    ANGEL    IN    THE    HOUSE. 


A  Day  from  the  Diary  of  a  Young  Dog. 


7:00  A.  M. — Woke  up  feeling  rather  below  par, 
owing  to  disturbed  rest.  Hardly  energy  enough  to 
stretch  myself.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  strange 
man  came  in  by  the  kitchen  window  very  quietly 
with  a  bag.  I  chummed  up  to  him  at  once.  He 
was  nice  to  me  and  I  was  nice  to  him.  He  got  me 
down  a  piece  of  meat  that  I  could  not  reach  myself. 
While  I  was  engaged  on  this  he,  took  a  whole  lot  of 
silver  things  and  put  them  into  the  bag.  Then,  as 
he  was  leaving,  the  brute — I  believe  now  it  was  an 
accident — trod  on  my  toe,  making  me  yelp  with 
pain.  I  bit  him  heartily,  and  he  dropped  his  bag 
and  scurried  off"  through  the  window  again.  My 
yelping  soon  woke  up  the  whole  house,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  old  Mr.  Brown  and  young  Mr.  Brown 
appeared.  They  at  once  spot  the  bag  of  silver. 
They  then  declare  I  have  saved  the  house  and  make 
no  end  of  fuss  with  me.  I  am  a  hero.  Later  on 
Miss  Brown  came  down  and  fondled  me  lots,  and 
kissed  me,  and  tied  a  piece  of  pink  ribbon  round  my 
neck,  and  made  me  look  like  a  fool.  What's  the 
good  of  ribbon,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  It's  the 
most  beastly  tasting  stuff  there  ever  was. 

8:30. — Ate  breakfast  with  difficulty.  Have  no 
appetite. 

8:35. — Ate  kittens'  breakfast. 

8:36.— An  affair  with  the  cat  (the  kittens'  mother). 
But  I  soon  leave  her,  as  the  coward  does  not  fight 
fair,  using  claws. 

9:00. — Washed  by  Mary.  A  hateful  business. 
Put  into  a  tub  and  rubbed  all  over — mouth,  tail,  and 
everywhere— with  filthy,  soapy  water,  that  loathsome 
cat  looking  on  all  the  while  and  sneering  in  her 
dashed  superior  way.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  why 
the  hussy  should  be  so  conceited.  She  has  to  clean 
herself.  I  keep  a  servant  to  clean  me.  At  the 
same  time  I  often  wish  I  was  a  black  dog.  They 
keep  clean  so  much  longer.  Every  finger-mark 
shows  up  so  frightfully  on  the  white  part  of  me. 
I  am  a  sight  after  cook  has  been  stroking  me. 

9:30. — Showed  myself  in  my  washed  state  to  the 
family.  All  very  nice  to  me.  Quite  a  triumphal 
entry,  in  fact.  It  is  simply  wonderful  the  amount  of 
kudos  I've  got  from  that  incident  with  the  man.  Miss 
Brown  (whom  I  rather  like)  particularly  enthusiastic. 
Kissed  me  again  and  called  me  ' '  a  dear,  clean, 
brave,  sweet-smelling  little  doggie." 

9:40. — While  a  visitor  was  being  let  in  at  the  front 
door,  I  rushed  out  and  had  the  most  glorious  roll  in 
the  mud.     Felt  more  like  my  old  self  then. 

9:45. — Visited  the  family  again.  Shrieks  of  horror 
on  seeing  me  caked  in  mud.  But  all  agreed  that  I 
was  not  to  be  scolded  to-day  as  I  was  a  hero  (over 
the  man)!  All,  that  is,  except  Aunt  Brown,  whose 
hand,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  always  against  me 
— though  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  cat. 

9:50. — Glorious  thought  1  Rushed  upstairs  and 
rolled  over  and  over  on  the  old  maid's  bed.  Thank 
heaven,  the  mud  was  still  wet  1 

10:00  to  1:00. — Dozed. 

1:00. — Ate  dinner. 

1:15. — Ate  kittens'  dinner. 

1:20. — Attacked  by  beast  of  cat  again.  She 
scratched  my  hind  leg,  and  at  that  I  refused  to  go  on. 
Mem.  :  To  take  it  out  of  her  kittens  later. 

1:25. — Upstairs  into  dining-room.  Family  not 
finished  luncheon  yet.  I  go  up  to  Miss  Brown,  and 
look  at  her  with  my  great  pleading  eyes.  I  guessed 
it ;  they  are  irresistible.  She  gives  me  a  piece  of 
pudding.  Aunt  Brown  tells  her  she  shouldn't.  At 
which,  with  great  pluck,  Miss  Brown  tells  her  to 
mind  her  own  business.  I  admire  that  girl  more  and 
more. 

1:30. — A  windfall.  A  whole  dish  of  mayonnaise 
fish  on  the  slab  in  the  hall.  Before  you  can  say  Jack 
Robinson,  I  have  bolted  it. 

1:32. — Curious  pains  in  my  underneath. 

1:33. — Pains  in  my  underneath  get  worse. 

1:34. — Horrid  feeling  of  sickness. 

1:35. — Rush  up  into  Aunt  Brown's  room  and  am 
sick  there. 

1:37, — Better.  Think  I  shall  pull  through  if  I  am 
careful. 

1:40. — Almost  well  again. 

1:41. — Quite  well  again.  Thank  Heaven  I  It  was  a 
narrow  shave  that  time.  People  ought  not  to  leave 
such  stuff  about. 

1:42. — Up  into  dining-room.  And,  to  show  how 
well  I  am,  I  gallop  round  and  round  the  room  at 
full  pelt,  about  twenty  times,  steering  myself  by  my 
tail.  Then,  as  a  grand  finale,  I  jump  twice  on  to 
the  waistcoat  part  of  old  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  sleeping 
peacefully  on  the  sofa.  He  wakes  up  very  angry 
indeed,  and  orders  Miss  Brown  to  beat  me.  Miss 
Brown  runs  the  burglar  for  all  he  is  worth.  But  no 
good.  Old  Mr.  Brown  is  dead  to  all  decent  feeling. 
So  Miss  Brown  beats  me.  Very  nice.  Thoroughly 
enjoyable.  Just  like  being  patted.  But  of  course  I 
yelp  and  pretend  it  hurts  frightfully,  and  do  the  sad- 


eye  business,  and  she  soon  leaves  off,  and  takes  me 
into  the  next  room  and  gives  me  six  pieces  of  sugar. 
Good  business.     Must  remember  always  to  do  this. 

2:00  to  3:15. — Attempt  to  kill  fur  mg  in  back 
room.     No  good. 

3:15  to  3:45. — Sulked. 

3:46. — Small  boy  comes  in  and  strokes  me.  1 
snap  at  him.     I  will  not  be  every  one's  plaything. 

3:47  to  4:00. — Another  attempt  to  kill  rug.  Would 
have  done  it  this  time  had  not  that  odious  Aunt 
Brown  come  in  and  interfered.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing, but  gave  her  such  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I'll  do  for  you  one  day."     I  think  she  understood. 

4:00  to  5:15, — Slept. 

5:15. — Awakened  by  bad  attack  of  eczema. 

5:20  to  5:30 — Slept  again, 

5:30. — Awakened  again  by  eczema.    Caught  one. 

5:30  to  6:00. — Frightened  canary  by  staring  greedily 
at  it. 

6-oo. — Visited  kitchen  folk.     Boned  some  bones. 

6:15. — Stalked  a  kitten  in  kitchen  passage.  The 
other  little  cowards  ran  away. 

6:20. — Things  are  looking  brighter.  Helped  mouse 
escape  from  cat. 

6:30. — Upstairs,  past  the  drawing-room.  Door  of 
old  Mrs.  Brown's  bedroom  open  invitingly.  I  en- 
tered. Never  been  in  before.  Nothing  much  worth 
having.    Ate  a  few  flowers  out  of  a  bonnet.    Beastly. 

7:00. — Down  to  supper.  Ate  it,  but  without  much 
relish.     I  am  off"  my  feed  to-day. 

7:15. — Ate  kittens'  supper.  But  I  do  wish  they 
would  not  give  them  that  eternal  fish.  I  am  getting 
sick  of  it. 

7:25. — Nasty  feeling  of  lassitude  comes  over  me, 
with  loss  of  all  initiative,  so  I  decide  to  take  things 
quietly,  and  lie  down  by  kitchen  fire.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  I  am  not  the  dog  that  I  was. 

8:00. — Hooray  1     Appetite  returning. 

8:01. — Ravenous. 

8-05. — Nose  around  the  kitchen  floor  and  glean  a 
bit  of  onion,  an  imitation  tortoise-shell  comb,  a 
shrimp  (almost  entire),  an  abominably  stale  chunk  of 
bread,  and  about  half  a  yard  of  capital  string. 

8:30. — If  one  had  to  rely  on  other  people,  one 
might  starve.  Fortunately,  in  the  hall  I  happen  on 
the  treacle-pudding,  and  1  get  first  look  in.  Lap  up 
the  treacle,  and  leave  the  suet  for  the  family.    Ai. 

8:40. — Down  into  the  kitchen  again.  Sit  by  the 
fire,  and  pretend  I  don't  know  what  treacle  is  like. 
But  that  vile  cat  is  there — and  I  believe  she  guesses — 
keeps  looking  round  at  me  with  her  hateful,  superior 
look.  Dash  her,  what  right  has  she  got  to  give  her- 
self such  airs  ?  She's  not  half  my  size,  and  pays  no 
taxes.  Dash  her  smugness.  Dash  her  altogether. 
The  sight  of  her  maddens  me — and  when  her  back  is 
turned  I  rush  at  her  and  bite  her.  The  crafty  coward 
wags  her  tail,  pretending  she  likes  it,  so  I  do  it 
again,  and  then  she  rounds  on  me  and  scratches  my 
paw  viciously,  drawing  blood,  and  making  me  howl 
with  pain.  This  brings  Miss  Brown  down  in  a  hurry. 
She  kisses  me,  tells  the  cat  she  is  a  naughty  cat  (I'd 
have  killed  her  for  it),  gives  me  some  'sugar,  and 
wraps  the  paw  up  in  a  bread  poultice.  Lord,  how 
that  girl  loves  me  1 

9:00. — Ate  the  bread  poultice. 

9:15. — Begin  to  get  sleepy. 

9:15  to  10:00. — Dozed. 

10:00. — Led  to  kennel. 

10:15. — Lights  out.  Thus  ends  another  derned 
dull  fay.—Pick-Me-Up. 


Tremendous  Exodus  to  the  Klondike. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  those  who  have  been  on 
the  spot  and  predict  suffering  in  the  Klondike 
region,  thousands  of  adventurous  Americans  are 
wending  their  way  thitherward.  All  of  them  should 
be  provided  with  that  medicinal  safeguard,  Hostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  warms  and  nourishes  the 
system,  and  prevents  malaria,  rheumatism,  kidney 
trouble,  besides  remedying  liver  complaint,  dyspep- 
sia, and  constipation. 


A  children's  remedy  that  has  stood  the  test  of  use 
for  over  fifty  years  is  worth  trying.  St«dman's 
Soothing  Powders  have  stood  that  test. 


•  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St, 


He—"  1  flatter  myself  I  have  a  well-stored  mind." 
She — "  Do  you  ever  take  it  out  of  storage  ?" — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


there's 

something 

good. 

It  doesn't  require  the  skill  of  a 
connoisseur  to  see  why  Evans'  is 
the  ale  to-day. 

SHERWOOD  S:  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents. 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Macbeth' s  is  the  only  lamp- 
chimney  advertised. 

What  of  that  ? 

It's  the  only  make  worth 
advertising. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


AND    GIRLS! 

We  offer  you  a  chance  to  earn  premiums 
and  to  learn  business  methods  at  same 
time.     If  under  20,  write  for  particulars  to 

SMITHS 

CASH    STORE 

25  and  27    Market   Street,    S.    F. 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

AM.     THE     NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

AM.     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

All  THE   NEWS  ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

6  "     3.00 

3  "     1.50 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPBECEELS,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGH    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     ISO  7. 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  January  15 

Coptic Thursday,  February  3 

Gaelic  .(Via  Honolulu).  "Wednesday,  February  33 
Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  12 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  as 
follows.  For  ports  in  Alaska,  g  a.  m„  Jan.  1,6,  n,  16, 
21,  26,  31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m„  Jan.  r,  6, 
11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  2  p.  m., 
Jan.  1,  5,  10,  14,  18.  22,  26,  31,   Feb.  4,  3,  12,  16,  20,  25,  29. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Jan. 
T>  5-  9>  *3«  x7i  21,  25,  29,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m.,  Jan.  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.,  January  6th,  and  second 
of  each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EANIC 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Tuesday,  January 
25th,  1898,  at  2  p.  m.  Special 
party  rates. 

S.  S.  Alameda  sails   via 
Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 
Thursday,  February 
2  P.  M. 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


(§mpar^3s^i%; 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  Tork  and   Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul Feb.  16 

New  York Feb.  23 

Paris Mar.    2 

St.  Paul Mar.    9 


Paris Jan.  19 

St.  Louis Jan.  26 

New  York Feb.    2 

Paris Feb.    9 


BED   STAB  LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Berlin Jan.  19  I  Weslernland Feb.  16 

Noordland Jan.  26  |  Berlin Feb.  23 

Friesland Feb.    2  I  Noordland Mar.    2 

Kensington Feb.    9  |  Friesland Mar.    9 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK-QDEENSTOWN-LIVERFOOt 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 

Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don In  .'!-'.,  hours. 

GERMANIC Tan.    5.. ..Feb.    2. ...Mar.     2 

TEUTONIC Jan.    12. ...Feb.     9. ...Mar.    9 

BRITANNIC Jan.  19 Feb.  16. ..  .Mar.  16 

MAJESTIC Jan.  26 Feb.  03.. ..Mar.  S3 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Mori- 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 


.tt.  £\  <^T  V-/  IN    -tt.    LJ     J. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Bruguicre-McKisick  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Madeline  McKisick  and 
Mr.  Pedar  Sather  Bruguiere  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  1st,  at  the  home  of  the  groom's 
parents  on  Franklin  Street.  Miss  Jennie  Plunkett  was 
the  bridesmaid  and  Mr.  Charles  Cunningham  acted 
as  best  man.  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute,  of  Grace  Church, 
officiated.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  D.  McKisick,  of  Oakland,  and  the  groom 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  A.  Bruguiere,  of 
this  city. 

The  wedding  was  in  the  nature  of  an  elopement, 
as  the  parents  of  neither  the  bride  nor  the  groom 
were  present  or  knew  anything  of  the  affair.  The 
young  couple  are  well  known  in  society  circles  and 
have  a  large  number  of  friends. 


The  Brown-McCrum  Wedding. 
Miss  Jane  W.  McCrum  was  married  last  Wednes- 
day night  to  Lieutenant  Guy  W.  Brown,  U.  S.  N., 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Oakland.  The  bride  is 
prominent  in  social  circles,  having  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Deux  Temps  Dancing  Club.  Lieu- 
tenant Brown  is  on  duty  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
met  his  bride  in  Honolulu.  Miss  Ethel  Pomroy 
acted  as  bridesmaid  and  Rev.  Thomas  McSweeney 
performed  the  ceremony. 

The  Tevis  Ball. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  affairs  of  the  winter 
season  was  the  ball  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  on  Wednesday  evening.  January  5th,  at  their 
residence  on  Taylor  Street.  The  affair  was  a  com- 
pliment to  their  granddaughter,  Miss  Susan  Bland- 
ing,  daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding, 
and  to  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury  and  Miss 
Margaret  Salisbury,  daughters  of  Mrs.  Monroe  Salis- 
bury. This  is  the  first  large  entertainment  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Tevis  mansion  for  about  ten  years, 
owing  to  a  number  of  bereavements  in  the  family. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  elder  guests  present  had  en- 
joyed the  festivities  there  in  earlier  days,  and  in  en- 
joying the  hospitality  of  the  host  and  hostess  again 
revived  many  pleasant  memories. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  attended  to  the  decorations  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  result  was  an  artistic  ensemble. 
There  was  a  brilliant  display  of  beautiful  gowns, 
and  a  number  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  menuel  de  la  cour  at  the  Columbian 
Pageant  appeared  in  their  handsome  stage  costumes. 
All  of  the  rooms  were  canvased  for  dancing  and 
promenading,  and  a  stringed  orchestra  was  in  at- 
tendance. At  midnight  an  elaborate  supper  was 
served  under  the  direction  of  Wheeler,  and  it  was 
followed  by  dancing  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Among  the  invited  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tevis  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Boalt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  M.  and  Mme.  Christian 
de  Guigne\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham 
W.  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McAfee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  E. 
de  Ruyter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  Prince 
and  Princess  Poniatowski,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mc- 
Gavin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Ingraham  Kip,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Bayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  V.  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Macintosh,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis, 
Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Holt, 
Miss  Susan  Blanding,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salis- 
bury, Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Friedlander, 
Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Alice 
Cobden  Hoffman,  Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Muriel  Atherton, 
Miss  Anna  Head,  Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Emilie 
Hager,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry, 


Royal  is  the  great- 
est of  all  the  baking 


powders  in  strength, 
purity,  healthfulness. 


SO'  XL   BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  MEW  YORK 


Miss  Newlands,  Miss  Sophie  Borel,  Miss  Alice  Borel, 
Miss  Coleman,  the  Misses  Maynard.  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin,  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Clementina  Kip,  Miss 
Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss 
Florence  Josselyn,  Miss  Caro*  Crockett,  Miss 
Loughborough,  Miss  Chamberlain.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ames,  Miss  Rose  Hooper.  Miss  Flora  Low, 
Miss  Garber,  Miss  Canovan,  Miss  Edna  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor, 
the  Misses  Chamberlain,  Miss  Van  Wyck,  Miss 
Frances  Moore,  Miss  Brooks.  Miss  Allen,  Dr.  Harry 
L.  Tevis,  Mr.  Carter  Tevis.  Dr.  M.  Herzstein, 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Carroll  McAfee, 
Mr.  Edward  McAfee,  Mr.  Harry  Simpkins,  Mr. 
Harold  Wheeler.  Mr.  Alfred  Wheeler,  Mr.  Allan  St. 
John  Bowie,  Mr.  William  Page,  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Piatt,  Mr.  T.  Cary  Friedlander.  Mr.  Sidney  Van 
Wyck,  Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson,  Mr.  George  Lough- 
borough, Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Mr.  A.  B.  Russell, 
Mr.  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  Mr.  James  Pringle,  Mr. 
Harry  Pringle,  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Keyes,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Frank  McC.  Van  Ness,  Mr. 
Donald  Y.  Campbell,  Mr.  Percy  L.  King,  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  King.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Mr.  Lloyd  M.  Robbins, 
Lieutenant  D.  E.  Nolan,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  George 
de  K.  Foute,  Mr.  J.  H.  Follis,  Mr.  Max- 
well McNutt,  Mr.  B.  Holladay,  Mr.  Henry  Dut- 
ton,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mr.  Frank  Brooks, 
Lieutenant  R.  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Brooks 
Jones,  Mr.  Albert  Dibble,  Mr.  Colin  Smith,  Mr. 
Redick  McKee  Duperu,  Mr.  George  McNear,  Mr. 
Lansing  O.  Kellogg,  Mr.  Allan  Garwood  Wright, 
Mr.  Winfield  S.  Jones,  Mr.  Worthington  Ames, 
Count  du  Pare,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wilcox,  Mr.  William  B. 
Sanborn,  Mr.  John  A.  Sanborn,  Mr.  L.  E.  Van 
Winkle,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Capps. 


The  Friday  Night  Club. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  was 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 7th.  The  attendance  was  quite  large,  and  the 
hall  appeared  very  attractive  with  its  decorations  of 
light-tinted  draperies  and  Christmas  evergreens  and 
berries.  Five  figures  of  the  cotillion  were  danced 
under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Edward  M.  Greenway 
and  Miss  Edna  Hopkins.  Supper  at  midnight  was 
followed  by  regular  dancing  until  about  two  o'clock. 
Those  who  danced  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
George  H.  Howard,  Miss  Muriel  Atherton,  the 
Misses  Ayres,  Miss  Bacon,  Miss  Ella  Bender,  Miss 
Leontine  Blakeman,  Miss  Alice  Borel,  Miss  Sophie 
Borel,  Miss  Bertie  Bruce,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll, 
Miss  Caro- Crockett,  Miss  Cadwalader,  Miss  Frances 
Currey,  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss  Delia  Davidson, 
Miss  Bernie  Drown, >Miss  Dunn,  Miss  Pauline  Dunn, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss 
Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  Miss  Hopkins,  Miss  Edna  Hopkins,  Miss 
Alice  Cobden  Hoffman,  Miss  Marguerite  Joiliffe, 
Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Bernice  Landers,  Miss  Mai 
Moody,  Miss  Eda  Moody,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard, 
Miss  Marie  Messer,  Miss  Th^rese  Morgan,  Miss 
Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Frances  Moore,  Miss  Adelaide 
Murphy,  Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  Miss  Marie  Oge,  Miss 
Ethel  Patton,  'Miss  Gertrude  Palmer,  Miss  Isabel 
Preston,  Miss  Ellita  Redding,  Miss  Sanborn, 
Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss 
Florence  Stone,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Miss 
Helen  Thomas,  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Miss 
Tobin,  Miss  Daisy  Van  ,Ness,  Miss  Romietta 
Wallace,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss  Marie  Wells, 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Allen,  Mr.  George  Bates,  Mr.  Philip  S. 
Baker,  Mr.  T.  C.  Berry,  Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee,  Mr.  S. 
H.  Boardman,  Mr.  Rhodes  Borden,  Mr.  Frederick 
George  Bottum,  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Capps,  U.  S.  N., 
Mr.  Ralph  Carr,  Mr.  Leonard  Chenery,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Clement,  Mr.  W.  Northorpe  Cowles,  Mr.  Aylett 
Cotton,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Crowell,  Mr.  GeorgeB.de 
Long,  Mr.  William  Denman,  Mr/  Henry  Dibblee, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Dibblee,  Mr.  Henry  Dibble,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Dutton,  Mr.  Redick  McKee  Duperu,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Dutton,  Mr.  R.  M.  Eyre,  Mr.  Charles  Feroald,  Mr. 
Clarence  Follis,  Mr.  J.  A.  Follis,  Mr.  Christian 
Froelich,  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood,  Mr.  F.  J.  Grace, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  George  E.  Hall,  Lieuten- 
ant John  P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Houghton,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Holbrook.  Mr.  R. 
G.  Hooker,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mr.  Stanley 
Jackson,  Mr.  A.  D.  Keyes.  Mr.  Percy  King,  Lieu- 
tenant D.  W.  Kilburn,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  John  M. 
Lewis,  Mr.  George  A.  Martin,  Mr.  George  T. 
Marye,  Jr.,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  A.  S.  Mac- 
donald,  Lieutenant  N.  A.  McCully,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr. 
Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  Edwin  McAfee,  Mr.  N.  T. 
Messer,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  Lieutenant 
R.  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  J.  A.  O'Sullivan,  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  J.  Brooks  Palmer,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Poett,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Pringle,  Mr.  E.  J.  Pringle,  Jr., 
Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  Lloyd  Robbins,  Mr. 
Albert  B.  Russell,  Mr.  W.  B.  Sanborn,  Mr.  H.  N. 
Stetson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  Augustus  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Clement  Tobin,  Mr.  Horace  P.  Veeder,  Mr. 
Douglas  S.  Watson,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Wiltsee. 

The  Alvord  Dinner-Party. 

Mrs.  William  Alvord  gave  a  dinner-party  recently 
at  the  University  Club  in  honor  of  her  granddaugh- 
ters, Miss  ETthel  Keeney  and  Miss  Leontine  Blake- 
man. Unfortunately,  owing  to  illness,  the  hostess 
was  unable  to  be  present,  so  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Keeney,  acted  in  her  stead.  The  table 
was  handsomely  decorated  with  rich  scarlet-hued 
poinsettia  set  amid  a  bed  of  smilax  and  ferns. 
Musical  selections  were  rendered  during  the  service 
of  the  menu.     Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman 
Bent,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss 
Adelaide  Murphy,  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Miss  Mary 
Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Alice  Cobden  Hoffman,  Mr.  Will- 


iam Alvord,  Lieutenant  C.  L.  Bent,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  F. 
A.  Greenwood,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  Southard 
HofiTman,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieu- 
tenant D.  W.  Kilburn,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  R. 
F.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Goewey  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Hubert  Vos  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
lunch-party  given  by  Mrs.  James  Monroe  Goewey,  at 
her  residence,  300  Page  Street,  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 6th.  The  decorations  were  in  Hawaiian  effects, 
with  palms,  ferns,  and  flowers,  and  the  rendering  of 
Hawaiian  music  during  the  afternoon  added  much  to 
the  originality  and  pleasure  of  the  affair. 

The  guests  were  Mrs.  Hubert  Vos,  Mrs.  Irving  M. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  Marie  Norris, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Chretien,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wood,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Livermore.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn. 


The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  held 
a  meeting  at  Lunt's  Hall  on  New- Year's  Eve.  The 
hall  was  prettily  decorated,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present.  Three 
figures  of  the  cotillion  were  danced  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  and  the  affair  came  to 
an  end  at  midnight.  The  next  meeting  of  the  club 
will  be  on  the  evening  of  January  14th. 

The  young  ladies  in  the  first  set  were  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Goad,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss  Laura  Van 
Wyck,  Miss  Helen  Thornton,  Miss  Lillian  Follis, 
Miss  Edna  Hopkins,  Miss  Muriel  Atherton,  Miss 
Grace  Sanborn,  Miss  Adelaide  Murphy,  Miss  Mollie 
Thomas,  Miss  Helen  Thomas,  Miss  Clara  Hamilton, 
Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Baldwin,  Miss  Miriam 
Moore,  Miss  Caro  Crockett,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness, 
Miss  May  Hoffman.  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss 
Th^iese  Morgan,  Miss  Borel,  and  Miss  Adelaide 
Stranahan. 

The  Crux  Matinee  Tea. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Crux  gave  a  matinee  tea  on  Tues- 
day, January  4th,  at  her  residence,  2715  Pine  Street, 
complimentary  to  the  Colonial  Dames  and  the  de- 
scendants of  colonial  governors  residing  in  Cali- 
fornia. About  one  hundred  guests  were  pleasantly 
entertained  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six 
o'clock. 

The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Seldon  S.  Wright,  Mrs.  Elwood  Brown,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Huntington,  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Newhall,  Mrs.  Alexander  McAdie,  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Niebliog,  Mrs.  Richard  Queen,  Mrs.  Louis  J. 
Fra2ier,  Miss  Florence  Coleman,  Miss  Elinor  Olney, 
Miss  Esma  Deane,  Miss  Marie  Rose  Deane,  and 
Miss  Augusta  Kent. 


The  San  Francisco  Verein. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  pre- 
sented on  New- Year's  Eve  a  remarkably  clever 
burlesque  on  the  Chinese  play  entitled  "The  First 
Born,"  and  was  most  successfully  played  before  a 
very  large  audience  under  the  title  of  "The  Thirst 
Gone."  The  scenic  effects  were  both  accurate  and 
thoroughly  appropriate,  the  musical  selections — 
which  were  for  the  most  part  original  compositions 
— were  well  given  by  Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra, 
and  the  singing  was  quite  up  to  the  usual  mark  of 
excellence.  The  costuming  and  the  stage  effects  in 
general  were  very  creditable.  After  the  performance 
there  was  an  elaborate  supper,  followed  by  dancing 
for  several  hours. 

The  cast  of  characters  in  the  play  was  as  follows  : 
Chan  Wong,    Mr.  S.  L.  Ackerman  ;  Hop  Kee,  the 
pipe-mender,   Mr.   Louis  Greenbaum  ;  Chum  Woe. 
Mr.  Arthur  Bachman  ;  Kwa  Kee,   Mr.  M.  Esberg 
(all  highbinders  and  members  of  the  See  Yup  Tong) ; 
Dr.  Pow  Len.   Mr.  M.  C.  Sloss  ;  Way  Get,  a  Chi-  | 
nese  guide,  Mr.   M.   Brandenstein  ;  Duck  Low,  Mr. 
I.  Weil  ;  Man   Low  Yek,  a  merchant  and  member 
of  the  Sam  Yup  Tong,  Mr.  Joseph  Dinkelspiel  ;  Sam  | 
Choy,  a  friend  of  Man  Low  Yek,  Dr.  Greenbaum  ;  j 
Loey  SiDg,  a  bond  woman,  Mr.  Joseph  Sloss  ;  Chow  I 
Pow,  a  Chinese  nurse,   Mr.  Sanford  Walter  ;  Chan 
Toy,   the  first  bom  of  Chan   Wong,   Dr.   L.    Neu- 
mann ;  Rah  Rah  and  Zing  Boom,  his  playmates,  two 
Chinese  children  ;  Sergeant  Lafferty,  of  the  China 
town  squad,  Mr.  Clarence  Walter  ;  mandarins,  high 
binders,  rag-pickers,  police,  Chinese  women,  etc. 

The  Concordia  Club. 

A  burlesque  operetta,  entitled  "Little  Bo-Peep," 
was  presented  at  the  Concordia  Club  on  New- Year's 
Eve  and  attracted  almost  every  member  of  the  club. 
The  play  was  well  mounted,  the  costuming  was  ex- 
cellent, the  music  bright,  and  the  libretto  very  clever. 

Among  those  who  took  part  were  Miss  Stella 
Schwabacher,  Miss  Hilda  Rosener,  Miss  Irma 
Rothschild,  Miss  May  Schlessinger,  Miss  Beatrice 
Sachs,  Miss  Alice  Bachman,  Miss  Elsie  Levy,  Miss 
Polly  Levy,  Miss  Daisy  Schweitzer,  Mr.  Milton  F. 
Bremer,  Mr.  Samuel  Jacobi,  Mr.  Julian  Newbauer, 
Mr.  Leo  Davis,  and  Mr.  Louis  Haber.  After  the 
performance  there  was  dancing  until  a  late  hour,  and 
an  elaborate  supper  was  served  at  midnight. 


bokated  Talcum! 

Toilet 


for   infants   and 
adults.    A  specific 
for   prickly  heat   and 
chafing.  Delightful  after 
shaving.     Recommend- 
ed by  all  physicians. 
^       Al  druggists  or  by  mail — 
price  25  cts.     Sample  free. 
Take  no  substitutes. 
Gerhard  Mennen  Co. 
837  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Hotel     Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SO  H1NUTKS    FKOM    SAN    FKANOISUO. 


Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Clnb 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

E.  H.  WAKKIKLI)  CO., 
(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl     PINE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.   A.   F.  TKACV. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO- 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 

AN    EXCELLENT 

Hflf  P"  tk   I         Properly  prepared  and  promptly 

It!  C  A\  L     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    KEFITTKD    WITH    ALL,    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


—  Highest  class  of  steel,  and  copper-plate 
engraving  can  be  relied  upon  at  Cooper  &  Co.'s,  No. 
746  Market  Street. 

—  CarmanVs,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Gor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-clasB  quiet  Family  Hotel. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts  , 
of  absent  Califomians : 

Mr.  George  Crocker  has  returned  to  New  York. 
Mrs.  John  W.    Mackay  and  her    mother,    Mrs.  ■ 
Hungerford.  were  summoned  to  Rome  from  Biarritz 
by    the   sudden    illness  of    Count    Telfener,    Mrs.  ; 
Mackay's  brother-in-law. 

Count  Telfener  died  on  New-Year's  Day  at  Villa 
Alba,  his  home  near  Rome.  He  left  a  wife  and 
three  children.  His  widow  was  a  Miss  Hungerford, 
Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay's  younger  sister.  Count 
Telfener  was  as  well  known  in  the  United  Slates  as 
in  Italy  on  account  of  bis  extensive  civil  engineering 
enterprises,  especially  in  his  connection  with  the  New 
York.  Texas,  and  Mexico  system  which  was  absorbed 
by  the  Southern  Pacific.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  King  Humbert  of  Italy,  and  just  before  his  death 
was  engaged  with  the  king  in  planning  improvements 
for  the  Italian  railways. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  nie  Macleay,  left  here  last 
week  to  visit  her  family  in  Portland.  Mr.  Grant  left 
on  Friday  to  join  her  there,  and  they  will  return  next 
week. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston,  of  Oakland,  has  gone  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bullitt,  formerly  Miss 
Claire  Ralston.  Mrs.  Bullitt  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  William  C.  Peyton,  of  Santa  Cruz  County,  is 
registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Hubert  Vos,  who  was  Mrs. 
Graham,  of  Honolulu,  spent  New-Year's  Day  as 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  at  Burlingame. 

Colonel  I.  N.  Peyton,  of  Spokane,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Palace  Hotel 

Colonel  John  S.  Mosby  has  returned  from  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  left  for  the  South 
on  Saturday  for  a  season  of  travel  in  Texas  and 
Mexico.  They  will  spend  some  time  in  New  Or- 
leans. After  their  return  they  will  make  a  voyage  to 
Japan  and  China.  It  is  thought  that  this  rest  from 
business  cares  will  improve  Mr.  Valentine's  health. 

Professor  A.  P.  Hayne,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  returned  to  Berkeley  after  delivering  a 
number  of  lectures  in  various  towns  in  the  Southern 
counties. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Case  Bull 
are  preparing  to  leave  for  New  York  this  week. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt.  the  Misses  Mamie  and  Ruth 
McNutt,  Mrs.  Harry  Coon,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bray 
are  passing  the  winter  in  Dresden.  They  will  return 
home  in  about  six  months. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Shackelford,  of  Paso  Robles,  is  a  guest 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  R.  B.  Hayes  sailed  on  Saturday  for 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  Harrison  Dibblee  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson  was  a  visitor  early  in  the 
week  to  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Burnham  and  Miss  Buraham 
have  come  down  from  Portland  for  the  winter,  and 
are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Brooke-Ridley  have  taken 
rooms  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Parsons  Tuggle,  nie  Gould, 
have  returned  from  their  wedding-trip  through  the 
southern  counties,  and  are  domiciled  at  904  Van  Ness 
Avenue. 

Miss  Florence  Kittredge,  of  San  Jose,  is  visiting 
friends  in  San  Francisco. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Page,  of  Portland,  Mr.  T. 
S.  Dunn,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Mr.  E.  H.  Ford,  of 
Alameda,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Larzelere,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Miles, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore,  of  Menlo  Park,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Griswold.  of  San  Buenaventura. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Keith,  of  San  Francisco,  is  here  on  a 
short  visit  to  his  mother  and  sister.  He  returns  East 
in  a  week  to  be  married  to  a  lady  of  Philadelphia. 
He  will  leave  the  musical  profession  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  lady  he  is  to  marry. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Willets  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  during  the  week. 
Mr.  Abraham  Halsey  is  in  Washington. 
Dr.  Harry  P.  Carlton  will  return  from  Chicago  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  William.  F.  Herrin  was  among  the  week's 
visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allayne  Jones  have  taken  rooms  at 
the  California  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  was  a  visitor  during  the 
week  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mrs.  Mason  and  Miss  Kathro  Mason,  wife  and 
daughter  of  General  Edwin  C.  Mason,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  have  left  St.  Paul  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Southern  California. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling-  and  Miss 
Hastings  were  handsomely  entertained  at  Hong 
Kong  by  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  and 
from  there  went  to  Japan  for  a  six  weeks'  visit. 
They  will  soon  go  to  Honolulu  to  remain  there  a 
month,  and  will  return  to  this  city  early  in  March. 
Mr.  Harry  Gillig  left  for  the  East  on  Friday. 
Mr.  Edward  Dowsett  sailed  for  Honolulu  on 
Saturday.  The  steamer  was  to  have  left  on  Friday, 
but  was  held  for  delayed  overland  mails. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brook  has  returned  to  the  city 
after  a  prolonged  absence  in  the  Orient,  and  is  visit- 
ing her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Holladay. 
Mr.  Alex.  S.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  George  Crocker's 
son,  returned  from  England  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
White  Star  Liner  Germanic. 

Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  Miss  Sidney  Smith,  and 
Miss  Helen  Smith  were  among  the  week's  guests  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Dr.  N.  P.  Duncan,  of  Hanford,  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruce  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais a  few  days  ago. 
Mr.    Ralph  Shainwald,    Mr.  William  M.   Taber, 


and  Mr.   F.  N.  Vail,  of  San  Francisco,   and   Mr. 
Nat.    Wilshire,    of    Los    Angeles,    returned    from  I 
Europe  a  few  days  ago  on  the  White  Star  Liner  | 
Germanic. 

Among    the    week's   arrivals    at    the    California  | 
Hotel  were  Mr.    and  Mrs.  A.   D.  Shepard,  of  Los  ; 
Angeles,  Mr.  J.  B.  Fuller,  of  Marysville.  Mr.  Nicolas  ' 
Petroff.  of  Vladivostock,   Mr.  Houston  Grayson,  of  j 
El  Paso,  Dr.  and  Mrs.   Shapleigh,  from  China,  Mr. 
Theophilus  Cloete,  from  South  Africa,  and  Professors 
H.  C.   Myer  and  S.  W.  Young,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mrs.  E.  M.  Westcott.  Mrs.  M.  V.  Donald- 
son, Mr.  R.  J.  Hancock,  Mr.  J.  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  P.  Thompson,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Mr. 
S.J.  Gough,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Gibson,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hollinshead.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Walker, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Hunter,  Mr.  Harold  French,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Eckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Davis,  Miss  Helen  M. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Van  Clief,  Mr.  M.  M.  Stone,  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Cooper,   Mr.   E.  W.   Chapin,   Mr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  H.  Hinckley,   Mr.  J.  C.    Pardee,   Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  G.  Conkh'n.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Budd.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Tobin, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Clark,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Clark.  Mr.  H.  Clay  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Carpenter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  F.  L.  Hunter.  Mr.  W.  H.  Standley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cushman.  Mr.  J.  M.  Wright.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Cunningham,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Scott. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San   Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Rear-Admiral  W.  A.  Kirkland,  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
manding at  Mare  Island,  is  ranking  officer  of  the 
navy,  according  to  the  forthcoming  register. 

Commander  E.  H.  C.  Leutze,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived 
from  the  East  on  Tuesday,  and  assumed  command 
of  the  AUrt  on  Friday.  He  will  command  her  on 
her  Central  American  cruise. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  H.  Stevens,  U. 
S.  N.,  has  been  found  by  the  naval  examining  board 
to  be  morally  disqualified  for  advancement  owing  to 
his  habitual  over-indulgence  in  intoxicants.  He  is 
the  son  of  Rear  -  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Stevens, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  died  last  May.  and  grandson  of  the 
Admiral  Stevens  who  made  his  name  famous  under 
Perry  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  He  is  well  known 
on  this  coast,  and  has  served  on  the  Asiatic  Station. 
Major  L.  H.  Rucker,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  sent  to  examine  the  Klondike  passes  pre- 
liminary to  the  departure  of  the  government  relief 
expedition. 

Colonel  Alfred  E.  Bates,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain 
Alexander  Rodgers,  U.  S.  A.,  have  received  orders 
assigning  them  as  military  attaches  to  the  embassies 
at  London  and  Paris,  respectively. 

Second- Lieutenant  James  N.  Pickering,  First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  further  duty 
in  connection  with  the  military  map. 

Second- Lieutenant  Charles  T.  Boyd,  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  further  service 
on  the  war  map,  and  has  returned  to  the  Presidio 
from  Benicia. 

The  Wheeling  arrived  in  Victoria  on  Tuesday  on 
her  way  to  Sitka. 

The  British  cruiser  Leander,  convoying  the  tor- 
pedo-destroyer Virago,  has  gone  to  Esquimault  after 
a  week's  stay  here.  They  were  sent  from  England  to 
strengthen  the  British  squadron  in  the  North  Pacific. 
Captain  Fegen,  R.  N.,  of  the  Leander,  and  Com- 
mander Baird,  R.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  Grattan,  R. 
N.,  of  the  Virago,  were  entertained  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  early  in  the  week. 

Lieutenant  J.  F.  R.  Landis,  First  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  Fort  Riley,  is  visiting  friends  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  Biddle,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Biddle  arrived  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on 
Monday. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Brodrick,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  C. 
M.  McCormick,  U.  S.  N.,  registered  at  the  California 
Hotel  on  Monday  from  Mare  Island. 

A  general  court-martial,  consisting  of  the  following 
detail,  met  at  the  Presidio  on  Wednesday :  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William  H.  Bisbee,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Captain  John  J.  O'Connell,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Joseph  M.  Cali/f,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Harry  C.  Benson,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Charles  D.  Palmer,  Third 
Artillery,  U,  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Hiram  McL.  Powell, 
First  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  Second- Lieutenant  William 
M.  Crofton,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Second-Lieu- 
tenant Edward  P.  OHern,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
Second- Lieutenant  Thomas  G.  Carson,  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  and  Second- Lieutenant  Dennis  E. 
Nolan,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  judge  advocate. 

Commander  B.  S.  Richards,  U.  S.  N\,  has  been 
detached  from  the  AUrt  and  ordered  to  the  Mare 
Island  Hospital  for  treatment.  When  dismissed  from 
the  hospital  he  will  proceed  to  his  home  with  a 
three  months'  sick  leave  in  which  to  recuperate. 

Captain  A.  S.  Barker,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  Qregon  at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station 
next  Saturday,  and  ordered  home  with  two  months' 
leave  of  absence.  He  will  be  succeeded  in  command 
of  the  battleship  by  Captain  A.  H.  McCormick,  U. 
S.  N.,  who  was  detached  from  Navy  Department 
duty  for  that  purpose.  It  is  said  to  be  likely  that  the 
Oregon  will  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Olympia  on 
the  Asiatic  Station. 

Commander  Franklin  Hanford,  U.  S.  N..  late  of 
the  Alert,  was  ordered  to  duty  with  the  Tenth  Light- 
House  District  on  Wednesday. 

Lieutenant  George  O.  Squier,  Third  Artillery.  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  from  New  York  to  Cleveland 
to  inspect  ordnance  under  construction  there. 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel  J.  B.  Babcock,  Adjutant- 
General,  U.  S.  A-,  has  returned  from  a  brief  hunt- 
ing trip. 

Lieutenant  William  Maxwell  Wood,  U.  S.  N., 
died  recently  in  Hartford,  where  he  was  on  duty  as 
an  inspector  of  ordnance.  He  was  formerly  sta- 
tioned on  this  coast,  and  was  then  attached  to  the 


Philadelphia.  Lieutenant  Wood  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman  in  1865,  from  Indiana. 

Major  Dr.  Edward  B.  Moseley,  U.  S.  A.,  at 
Benicia  Barracks,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  fifteen  days  from  next  Saturday. 

Lieutenant  H.  R.  Lemby,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  registered  at  the  War  Office  during  the  week. 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  General  W.  R. 
Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  following  changes  of  sta- 
tions between  batteries  of  the  Third  Artillery  stationed 
in  this  harbor :  Battery  A,  Captain  Davis,  U.  S.  A., 
from  Alcatraz  to  the  Presidio  ;  Battery  G,  Captain 
Burbank,  U.  S.  A.,  from  the  Presidio  to  Angel 
Island  ;  Battery  H,  Captain  O'Hara,  U.  S.  A., 
from  Angel  Island  to  the  Presidio  ;  Battery  K,  Cap- 
tain Hobbs,  U.  S.  A.,  from  the  Presidio  to  Alcatraz  ; 
Battery  L,  Captain  Hess.  U.  S.  A.,  from  Alcatraz  to 
Angel  Island.  The  movement  will  commence  on 
January  12th  and  continue  until  the  changes  have 
been  completed. 

Additional  Second- Lieutenant  Robert  S.  Aber- 
nethy,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  upon  the  departure 
of  his  battery  from  Alcatraz,  will  remain  at  that  post 
with  Battery  K. 

Second- Lieutenant  Lloyd  England,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  be  transferred  from  Angel  Island  and 
is  ordered  to  report  to  Battery  K  at  Alcatraz. 

The  Mohican  has  been  turned  over  to  the  training 
service  and  will  soon  leave  San  Francisco  under 
Commander  George  M.  Book,  U.  S.  N.,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  boys,  for  a  cruise  around  the 
world.  The  Marion's  officers  will  probably  be  trans- 
ferred to  her. 

MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Educational. 


Harvard  Graduate. 


An  experienced  teacher  i  -  open  to  engage- 
ment as  PRIVATE  TUTOR.  He  also  an- 
nounces a  series  of  talks  on  nineteenth- 
century  authors;  the  aim  being  to  present 
concisely  the  results  of  the  highest  literary- 
criticism  on  the  lives  and  works  of  the  best 
writers — English  and  American.  Highest 
references.     Correspondence  invited. 

Address,  "  PROFESSOR."  this  omce. 


MISS    MARJOR1E    R.   JOHNSON, 

Accompanist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Engagements  for  Concerts,  Receptions,  etc. 

614  Sutter  Street. 


OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGA>,.\>D  HARMONY. 

Residence,  2514  Octavia  Street, 
Near  Broadway. 


MR.    GEORGE    BATES,    M.  A. 

(Formerly  Principal  of  University  School, 
S-  I'.,  and  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium)  has  one 
or  two  hours  a  day  disengaged. 

847  HAIGHT  STREET. 


A  New  Debutante. 
An  addition  will  be  made  to  the  list  of  local 
musicians  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  nth,  when 
Miss  Frances  Davis  will  make  her  debut  at  a  concert 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall.  Miss  Davis  is  a 
soprano  who  has  spent  some  twelve  years  abroad  in 
the  cultivation  of  her  voice,  her  teachers  including 
Signor  Campanini,  Mme.  Lablache,  Delle  Sedie,  of 
Paris,  Vammcini  and  a  pupil  of  Teodolini  in  Italy, 
and  Mme.  Cappiani  and  Mme.  Ashforth  in  New 
York.  She  will  have  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Carmichael-Carr.  Miss  L.  Florence  Heine,  Miss 
Marie  L.  Heine,  and  Miss  Hulda  Andersen  in  pre- 
senting an  excellent  programme.  She  herself  will 
sing  an  aria  from  "Elena  e  Paride,"  by  Gluck  ; 
"  Mignon,"  by  Guy  d'Hardelot ;  "Thou  Art  All 
Mine,"  by  Bradsky  ;  a  romance  by  Spohr  ;  and  a 
serenade  by  Lassen. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  Concert. 
The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  will  give  its 
fourth  symphony  concert,  under  the  leadership  of 
Herr  Fritz  Scheel,  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on 
Thursday,  January  13th,  at  a  quarter  after  three  in 
the  afternoon.  The  programme  will  include  Grieg's 
"  Im  Herbst"  overture,  Schumann'*;  "  Abendlied," 
six  numbers  from  Rubinstein's  "Bal  Costume,"  and 
the    sixth    {"  Pathetique")    symphony    of    Tschai- 

kowsky. 

^ 

Miss  Villa  Whitney  White,  the  well-known  soprano, 
gave  song  and  lecture  recitals  of  German  ballads  and 
romances,  with  explanatory  talks,  at  the  California 
Theatre  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  and  will 
give  her  final  recital  at  the  same  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  The  entertainment  is  a  novel  and  inter- 
esting one,  and  furnishes  in  a  most  acceptable  form 
much  valuable  information.  Miss  White  has  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Mary  B.  Dillingham  as  accom- 
panist. _     

—  Messrs.  King,  Moss  &  Company's  Ihporta- 
tions  of  Silver,  Old  and  New,  for  this  season  ex- 
ceed in  richness  and  variety  anything  ever  displayed 
in  San  Francisco.  A  visit  to  their  attractive  store  at 
639  Market  Street  is  a  revelation. 


— WlLBER  M.  SWETT.  M.  D.,  HAVING  RETURNED 
from  Europe,  has  resumed  practice.  Rooms  119  121 
Spring  Valley  Building,  S.  E.  corner  Geary  and 
Stockton  Streets,  over  "  City  of  Paris." 


—  The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  For  fine  jewelry  and  artistic  silver- 
ward  go  to  A.  Hirschman,  10  Post  Street  (Masonic 
Tempie}. 


MRS.  ELLA  PARTRIDGE  ODELL 

Has  Removed  to 

2216  STEISEK  ST.,  cor.  Clay, 

Where  she  will  resume  teaching  the  Piano 
after  January  1st. 

TELEPHONE  WEST  336. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.    M.    ROSNER    and    B.    JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031.     Residence,  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


REMOVAL    NOTICE. 


H.  H.  SCOTT  COAL  CO. 

HAS    REMOVED    TO 

308    Montgomery  Street 


Tel.  Main  5703. 


CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAT     STREET, 

Warehouse — 526  Seventh  St.        San  Francisco. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal 
and  political.    P.  O.  Box,  2339. 

Dividend  Notice. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter. — The  board  of  di- 
rectors declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  December 
31,  1897,  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  one  -  third  (3J3)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  January  3,  1898. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 


Professor  Edward  Howard  Griggs  will  deliver  a 
lecture  on  "  The  Relations  of  Poetry  to  Painting  and 
Music"  on  Tuesday  evening.  January  nth,  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Channing  Auxiliary. 


JAJNUAKY      1U,    1^95. 


SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  REGULAR 
TRAJN  IN  THE  WORLD 


-RUNS    BETWEEN— 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 

Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES..  10. 30  a. in.. Tuesday-Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a. in .  .Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO ..-i.OO  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 

3    Days   Between   California  and   the   Great 

Lakes. 

SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

RUNS   BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

anil  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  EI 
Paso. 

Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5.30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES. -.10.30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS. .7. 55  a.m. .Friday-Monday 

Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
by  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 

SODTHEKN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive    at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


leave    I        From  October  84,  1897.       I  arrive 


*6.oo  a  Niles,  San  Jos<*,  and  Way  Stations. .  8.45  a 
00  a  Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento  . . .  10.45  A 
00  a     MarysviUe,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5 .45  p 

00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey fi.45  p 

30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

00  a     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  p 
30  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   MarysviUe,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff.. 4.15  p 

•8.30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7-*5  p 

9  00  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and   East 6.45  p 

0.00  a     Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  p 

•i.ooP     Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  p 

1.30  p     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  p 

2.00  P     Livermore,   Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4 .  15  p 

4.00  P     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
4.00  p     BeDicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  MarysviUe,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

4.30  P     Niles,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 7.15  p 

4.30  p     Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave   (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  a 
4.30  p     Santa  Fe*  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

U5.30  p     "Sunset  Limited,"  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $io.  15  a 

6.00  p     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

6.00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' 7.45  a 

18. 00  P    Vallejo t7-4S  P 

8.00  p  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viSe,  Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


t" 
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Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhufst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

leandro,  estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherrv, 

and 

Havwabds, 

i  Runs  through  to  NUes. 
t  From  Niles. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


■  7I5A 
ro.45  a 
10.45  a 
11.45  A 
12.45  p 
ri.45  p 
!«• 45  r 
'4  45  P 
'5  45  P 
6.15  P 
7  45  P 
8-45  P 
9  45  P 
10.50  P 

tfl2.00   P 


-  8.15  A  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Josd,  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

*2.i5  p  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose",  New 
Alniaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations 

4 .  15  p     Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos . . . 

tn.45  P     Hunters'    Excursion,    San  Jose*   and 

Way  Stations 17.20  p 


5-5o  p 


IO.5O  A 
9.20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)- 

♦7.15  9.OO         II.OOA.  M.,       Jl.OO      *2.00       J3.OO 

•4.00  15-00     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         *6.oo      8.00 

IO.OO  A.M.     tl2-0°    *I.0O    12.QO    *3.0Q    I4-OQ   *5-0Q  P.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION   (Broad   <iauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


•6.55  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almadeu  Wednesdays  only) 6.55  a 

g.ooA  San  Jose%  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  P 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations. 


10.40  A 
11.30  A 

*2.30   P 


f" 


8.35  a 
San  Mateo,  Redwood,   Menlo  Park, 
Santa    Clara,    San     Jose",    Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io-4o  a 

15  p     San  Jose*  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *9-oo  a 

15  p     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .45  A 

00  P     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1 .30  p 

30  p     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  5.30  p 

30  p    San  J  os6  and  Way  Stations 7 .30  p 

45  p    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7 .  30  p 


a  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

tf  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  Mondays  anc"  Thursdays.  $  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  chcck  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. • 


Hawkins — "So  you  sent  for  a  doctor ?  Does  he 
think  yon  will  be  out  soon  ?  "  Robbins — "  I  imagine 
so.  He  said  he  wished  I  had  sent  for  him  sooner." — 
Puck. 

She  (reading) — "  Mice  are  fond  of  music,  and  will 
get  as  close  to  it  as  they  can."  He—"  Just  cut  that 
out  and  I'll  send  it  to  the  girl  in  the  next  flat."— 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Beginning  early:  Bridegroom— "  Where  shall  we 
go,  dearest— Niagara  Kails  or  Washington  ?"  Bride 
— "  We  might  go  to  both  places  and  see  which  we 
like  best." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Darling!"  he  cried,  and  threw  himself  at  her 
feet.  The  haughty  damsel  shivered,  as  in  apprehen- 
sion. "  That  low  Princeton  tackle  !  "  she  muttered, 
striving  to  be  calm. — Life. 

Recruiting  sergeant — "Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  dnll  ?"  Recruit — "  Av  coorse.  Didn't  Oi 
jist  tell  ye  Oi  wurked  in  a  quarry  these  foive  year 
past?" — Philadelphia  Record. 

Elsie— "  When  all  the  boys  sing  together  it  is 
just  charming.  But  why  don't  you  have  soloists  in 
your  glee  club  ?  "  Teacher — "1  hey  prefer  to  divide 
the  responsibility." — Princeton  Tiger. 

Household  diplomacy  :  "  Yes,  I  always  give  Dickie 
a  magic-lantern  every  Christmas."  "Why  do  you 
do  that?"  "It  keeps  my  husband  at  home  for 
several  nights  trying  to  make  it  work." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Wickwire — "I  like  Timmins's  stories.  He  has 
such  a  light  touch."  Simmins — "Yes,  that's  one 
thing  in  Timmins's  favor  ;  he  rarely  strikes  one  for 
more  than  two  or  three  dollars."  —  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

"  Mr.  Grumpy,"  said  the  chronic  borrower,  "  I'm 
financially  embarrassed  to-day.  Can  you  help  me 
out?"  "Cheerfully."  Then  Grumpy  kicked  his 
caller  through  two  offices  and  a  long  hallway. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  I  had  the  worst  kind  of  luck  in  the  Klondike," 
said  the  returned  gold-seeker.  "  Didn't  you  find 
any  gold?"  asked  his  friend.  "Oh!  yes,  I  found 
gold.  But  every  time  I  had  three  of  a  kind  1  was 
dead  sure  to  run  up  against  a  full  house." — Puck. 

Tom — "  Did  you  give  Miss  Gotrox  a  Christmas 
present?"  Jack — "1  tried  to.  Offered  her  myself, 
*you  know."  Tom — "And  she  refused  you?"  Jack 
— "  I  suppose  that's  what  it  amounts  to.  She  said 
she  didn't  believe  it  was  right  for  a  girl  to  accept  very 
costly  gifts." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  so  many  explorers 
seek  the  Arctic  and  so  few  the  Antarctic  regions?" 
"  Well,  I  think  I  could  make  a  pretty  good  guess." 
"Why  ?  "  "  The  Arctic  regions  are  not  quite  so  far 
away  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  managers  of  the 
lecture  bureaus." — Chicago  Post. 

The  haughty  young  type-writer  drew  herself  to  her 
queenly  height.  "George  Vermillion,"  she  said,  in 
icy  tones,  "no  one  could  mistake  your  altent-fons  to 
me.  My  lawyer  says  I  have  a  beautiful  case.  Either 
I  will  sue  you  for  breach  of  promise  or  else  you  must 
give  me  the  legal  right  to  write  '  Mrs.  George  Ver- 
million'on  my  calling-cards."  "  Write  it  ?"  gasped 
the  unhappy  employer;  "great  Cassar,  girl,  you 
can't  even  spell  it !  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Throat  Troubles.  To  allay  the  irritation  that 
induces  cougtu'ng.  use  ' '  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 
A  simple  and  safe  remedy. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  suke,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
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an  Envoy 
Murder? 


Concerning  the  Cuban  contest    we   have  received  from    a 
Is  Killing  distant    reader    of    the    Argonaut — distant 

from  lis  place  of  publication,  but  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  the  contest — the  following  : 

Titusville.  Fla.,  January  1,  1898. 

Editoks  Argonaut:  In  uaur-iss.ue  of  December  27th  I  notice  an 
editorial  entitled  "Cubans  Murdering  uivoys,"  which  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  the  usual  logical  tone  and  fair-minded  ring  characteristic  of 
your  articles. 

If  General  Gomez  issued  an  order  "  warning  off"  all  envoys,  as  no 
terms  would  be  considered,  and  in  the  face  of  this  an  envoy.  Colonel 
Ruiz,  takes  it  upon  himself  to  disregard  this  order,  and  proceed  to 
offer  even  /ery  favorable  terms,  and  meets  the  consequences  of  which 
he  had  full  warning,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  may  fairly  be  called  murder. 

No  doubt  General  Gomez  reflected  on  the  proverb,  "  What  man  has 
done,  man  may  do,"  and  remembered  the  action  of  the  envoys  received 
in  the  war  ten  years  ago — envoys  sent  with  gold  to  pay  all  the  Judases 
and  promises  of  reform  to  satisfy  the  loyal — promises  never  intended  to  be 


kept.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  "  A  brave  and  generous  people,  like  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  can  have  nothing  in  common  with 
people  who  commit  such  outrages  as  these,"  should  have  their  feelings 
hurt  by  witnessing  such  a  breach  of  etiquette  in  the  code  of  war.  Yet 
what  name  had  these  "brave  and  generous  people  of  the  United 
States"  for  the  action  of  General  Jessup,  who  was  treating  with  the 
Indians,  of  whom  you  say,  "  In  their  fights  with  us  they  rarely  broke 
this  convention."  Here,  almost  on  the  spot  where  1  write,  on  October 
21,  1837,  meeting  the  Chief  Osceola  under  a  flag  of  truce — which  your 
article  says  "  all  civilized  nations  recognize  as  shielding  the  persons  of 
envoys" — General  Jessup  had  him  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Yet  he  had  been  invited  to  a  conference,  unlike  Colonel  Ruiz,  who 
had  been  "warned  off." 

With  unbounded  admiration  for  your  incomparable  Argonaut,  I  beg 
to  subscribe  myself.  Yours,  Harriet  B.  Miller. 

We  fail  to  see  how  the  Argonaut  has  been  other  than 
fair-minded  in  its  article  on  the  murder  of  Colonel  Ruiz. 
There  must  be  conventions  in  war  ;  there  must  be  armis- 
tices in  war ;  there  must  be  times  of  truce  and  terms  of 
peace  in  war  ;  there  must  be  heralds  or  envoys  in  war  to 
arrange  for  times  of  truce  or  terms  of  peace.  Were  it 
otherwise,  no  war  would  ever  cease,  as  no  terms  of  peace 
could  ever  be  agreed  upon.  Hence  it  is  that  all  civilized 
and  even  semi-civilized  nations  have  respected  the  persons 
of  envoys.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
there  grew  the  tradition  that  the  person  of  a  herald  was 
sacred.  His  silken  tabard  was  more  proof  against  sword  or 
dagger,  javelin  or  lance,  arrow  or  bolt  from  catapult,  than 
the  finest  Damascus  coat  of  mail.  When  civilized  nations 
have  warred  with  semi-civilized  or  savage  nations,  even  they 
have  generally  respected  the  persons  of  envoys.  When 
Italy  recently  came  to  shame  in  her  hapless  conflict  with  the 
Abyssinian  king,  Menelik,  she  was  obliged  to  send  envoys 
to  sue  for  peace.  Menelik  might  have  killed  the  Italian 
envoys,  for  the  onslaught  of  Italy  upon  his  kingdom  was 
utterly  unjustifiable.  Yet  he  respected  them,  black  as  he 
was,  semi-civilized  as  he  was,  because  even  to  this  African 
savage  the  person  of  an  envoy  was  sacred. 

In  our  long  list  of  wars  with  the  American  Indians  there 
have  been  few  occasions  when  this  convention  has  been 
disregarded.  The  one  referred  to  by  our  correspondent 
can  not  be  justified,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  Osceola  was  an  Anglo-Indian  half-breed,  and 
stirred  up  both  Indians  and  fugitive  slaves  against  the 
whites.  He  had  killed  General  Thompson  by  means  of  an 
ambush,  had  surprised  and  massacred  Major  Dade  and 
over  a  hundred  whites,  and  being  the  leader  of  Indians, 
half-breeds  and  runaway  slaves,  was  looked  upon  more  as  a 
bandit  than  as  a  soldier.  Hence  his  capture.  Furthermore, 
although  he  was  seized  while  under  a  flag  of  truce,  he  was 
not  killed,  but  imprisoned  at  Fort  Moultrie.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  defense  of  the  action  of  the  exasperated 
Floridians,  but  we  do  not  defend  their  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  a  flag  of  truce. 

Yet  it  had  been  violated  by  the  Indians  before,  and  has 
been  since.  The  most  notable  case  was  in  California.  On 
Good  Friday,  April  1 1,  1873,  the  peace  commissioners  sent 
to  treat  with  the  Modoc  Indians  in  what  is  now  Alpine 
County,  Cal.,  agreed  to  meet  five  unarmed  Indians.  The 
Modocs  had  their  best  marksmen  lying  concealed  behind 
the  rocks,  and  at  a  given  signal  by  Captain  Jack,  their 
chief,  fire  was  opened  upon  the  commissioners,  and  General 
Canby  and  Commissioner  Thomas  were  murdered.  Subse- 
quently Lieutenant  Walter  L.  Sherwood  was  also  murdered 
by  the  Indians.  The  ringleaders,  after  the  Modocs  had 
been  defeated,  were  tried,  and  Captain  Jack,  Sconchin 
John,  Black  Jim,  and  Boston  Charlie  were  all  hanged,  and 
the  remainder  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

This  is  the  most  recent  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  violation  of  a  flag  of  truce.  The  fate  of 
the  Modoc  Indian  chiefs  shows  how  such  a  crime  is  detested 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  capture  and 
imprisonment  of  Osceola,  that,  as  we  have  said,  can 
not  be  justified,  but  the  epoch  and  the  conditions  must 
be  considered.  Our  correspondent  must  know  that  a 
half-breed  who  stirred  up  Indians  and  fugitive  slaves  in  a 
Southern  State,  sixty  years  ago,  was  looked  upon  as  a  dan- 
gerous reptile. 

In   the   same  region,   some   years    before,  when    it    was 


Spanish  territory,  Andrew  Jackson  crossed  the  frontier, 
seized  in  the  Spanish  fort  of  St.  Marks  a  Scotchman  named 
Arbuthnor,  and  in  the  Indian  village  of  Suwanee  one 
Ambrister,  also  a  British  subject.  These  he  had  tried  by 
court-martial  for  stirring  up  the  Indians,  and  although  his 
court-maitial  sentenced  them  only  to  whipping  and  impris- 
onment, Jackson  overruled  the  sentence  and  hanged  them 
both.  This  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  laws  of  war.  We  were  at  peace  with  Spain,  and  Jackson 
had  no  business  in  her  territory.  We  were  at  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  two  men  were  Btitish  subjects.  Fur- 
ther, they  were  non-combatants  and  on  neutral  soil.  Yet, 
Jackson  hanged  them,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  our  cor- 
respondent now  writes.  It  nearly  involved  us  in  war  with 
both  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  when  the  Senate  com- 
mittee introduced  a  report  censuring  Jackson,  that  warrior 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  any  senator  who  voted 
for  it. 

But  this  was  many  years  ago.  Even  then  the  United 
States  was  ashamed  of  the  action  of  both  Jackson  and 
Jessup,  and  said  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  over  half  a 
century  it  is  still  more  ashamed.  But  even  the  darkest  in- 
cidents in  our  history — and,  thank  God,  they  are  few — are 
white  as  the  driven  snow  compared  with  this  black  chapter 
of  Cuban  treachery,  and  cowardice,  and  murder.  By  it  the 
Cuban  generals  hav»  placed  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
savage  Modocs  who  murdered  the  peace  commissioners,  and 
are  on  a  far  lower  level  than  Menelik,  the  uncivilized  King 
of  Abyssinia,  whose  heart  is  loyal  though  his  skin  be  black. 


Politics  in 
California, 


The  political  situation  at  the  present    time  presents    many 
Republican  interesting  features,  and   already  the  aspir- 

ants for  the  leading  positions  are  laying 
their  wires  and  endeavoring  to  make  the 
combinations  necessary  to  secure  a  nomination.  The  chief 
interest  naturally  centres  around  the  governorship  ;  and  in 
each  of  the  political  camps  there  is  a  host  of  aspirants.  On 
the  Republican  side  the  struggle  at  present  lies  between 
Louis  N.  Brown,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Senator  Flint,  of 
San  Juan.  Attorney  -  General  Fitzgerald  may  develop 
strength  as  the  campaign  advances,  but  as  yet  he  is  far  be- 
hind the  two  leaders.  District-Attorney  Barnes  has  aspira- 
tions but  no  following  outside  of  San  Francisco  ;  while  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  two  aspirants  from  Alameda 
County — Pardee  and  Davis — are  not  in  the  fight.  The 
other  fifty-six  counties  object  for  the  reason  that  Alameda 
County  has  a  United  States  senator,  a  congressman,  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  a  member  of  the  State  board 
of  equalization,  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  the  warden  at  San  Quentin,  the  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  secretary  of  the  bank  commissioners,  the  deputy- 
collector  of  the  port,  the  State  university  with  its  patronage 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  employees,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  and  the  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  with  twenty-five 
employees. 

The  struggle  for  the  nomination  for  the  governorship  de- 
pends upon  the  combinations  that  can  be  made,  and  these 
in  turn  depend  upon  the  strength  that  is  shown  by  aspirants 
for  other  positions.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  Controller 
Colgan,  Surveyor-General  Wright,  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Black  will  be  re-nominated  without  oppo- 
sition, and  therefore  they  may  be  counted  out  of  the  com- 
binations ;  but  there  are  other  positions  that  are  being 
bitterly  contested.  The  delegations  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  will  have  an  important  influence  in  determining 
the  combinations.  These  delegations — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  San  Diego — are  united  in  the  demand  for  the 
senatorship,  and  will  concede  everything  else  if  necessary. 
San  Diego  will  come  to  the  convention  pledged  for  Assem- 
blyman W.  R.  Guy  for  attorney-general,  and  will  try  to 
make  the  trades  necessary  to  secure  that  nomination.  His 
most  dangerous  opponent  is  Tirey  L.  Ford,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  San  Diegans  to  combine  with  Brown,  who  is 
classed  from  San  Francisco.  This  would  diminish  the 
chance  of  San  Francisco  getting  another  important  nomina- 
tion, and  Brown  expects  to  control  at  least  a  part   of  the 
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delegation  from  this  city.  Charles  Jackson,  of  this  city,  is 
another  aspirant  for  attorney-general,  but  there  is  a  feeling 
that  his  family  is  already  well  provided  with  public  positions. 
Santa  Cruz  County  also  has  a  candidate  in  Carl  E.  Lindsey, 
known  there  as  the  "  Little  Giant,"  and  as  that  delegation  is 
not  tied  up  in  any  of  the  combinations,  he  is  likely  to  be  a 
formidable  figure  in  the  fight. 

Brown's  strength  will  come  principally  from  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  He  has  some  of  the  leading  politicians 
working  hard  for  him,  and  he  counts  on  San  Francisco, 
Alameda,  Solano,  Santa  Clara,  Sacramento,  El  Dorado, 
Nevada,  and  Placer,  with  a  probability  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  other  counties  to  be  heard  from.  Flint's  strength  lies  to 
the  south  of  this  tier  of  counties.  He  counts  on  San  Benito, 
Monterey,  Fresno,  Madera,  and  Kern.  He  also  claims  San 
Luis  Obispo,  and  has  hopes  in  the  other  counties  of  the 
central  valley.  A  possible  combination  is  with  Colonel 
Daniels,  of  Riverside,  an  aspirant  for  the  congressional  nom- 
ination from  the  seventh  district,  who  would  deliver  River- 
side and  Orange  in  return  for  the  delegations  in  that  district 
that  Flint  could  deliver.  There  are  two  serious  obstacles  to 
this  combination.  The  feeling  between  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino  is  quite  strong  on  account  of  the  fight  over 
county  division,  and  the  combination  would  probably  meet 
with  the  opposition  of  San  Bernardino  unless  another  deal 
could  be  made.  The  latter  county  has  a  favorite  son  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Kendall,  who  aspires  to  a  position  on 
the  board  of  equalization.  Should  Daniels,  Kendall,  and 
Flint  join  forces,  the  combination  would  be  a  strong  one, 
but  the  second  obstacle  is  likely  to  cause  trouble  here. 
Frank  Short,  of  Fresno,  also  wants  to  go  to  Congress  from 
the  seventh  district,  and  even  should  Flint  succeed  in  secur- 
ing the  support  of  the  Fresno  delegation  for  himself,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  could  deliver  it  to  Daniels.  There  is 
also  a  feeling  that  Bowers,  having  been  nominated  four  suc- 
cessive times,  the  northern  part  of  the  district  is  now  entitled 
to  recognition. 

.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  justiceship  on  the 
supreme  bench  is  not  a  political  position.  Should  this  view 
be  accepted  by  the  convention,  Los  Angeles  has  a  candidate 
in  Judge  W.  H.  Clark,  of  the  superior  bench  in  that  county, 
who  would  then  not  interfere  with  the  senatorial  fight. 
Otherwise  the  contest  will  lie  between  Judge  Edward 
Sweeny,  of  Shasta,  and  Judge  A.  J.  Buckles,  of  Solano, 
with  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  former,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  not  a  prominent  State  official  now  comes  from 
north  of  Sacramento.  Buckles,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Grand  Army. 

For  State  printer,  A.  J.  Johnston  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomination,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  successful 
on  account  of  his  troubles  with  the  governor  and  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  further  fact  that  he  is  likely  to  have  the  op- 
position of  the  Typographical  Union.  Two  other  candi- 
dates have  been  mentioned,  though  neither  as  yet  is  making 
any  fight  for  the  nomination.  These  are  Senator  S.  C. 
Smith,  of  Bakersfield,  and  F.  M.  Swasey,  editor  of  the 
Redding  Free  Press.  Each  is  strong  in  his  own  locality, 
though  the  latter  would  probably  develop  more  strength  be- 
cause of  geographical  considerations  and  also  because  he 
belongs  to  a  number  of  fraternal  organizations,  including  the 
Native  Sons,  Elks,  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Knights  of 
Pythias. 

The  present  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  T.  H.  Ward,  is 
not  likely  to  be  renominated.  He  is  suspected  of  belonging 
to  the  free-silver  wing  of  the  party,  though  he  has  made  no 
such  announcement,  and  one  of  his  deputies  is  not  only 
openly  in  favor  of  silver,  but  is  editing  a  paper  that  de- 
nounces the  financial  policy  of  the  administration  and  advo- 
cates free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  a  Republican  office-holder  should  not  be  so  out- 
spoken. So  far  as  is  known,  nobody  is  working  for  the 
nomination,  though  several  of  his  friends  have  suggested 
Arthur  W.  North  for  the  position.  North  was  a  member  of 
the  assembly  from  Yolo  last  year,  and  made  a  good  record. 
He  is  a  graduate  from  the  State  University,  an  attorney 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  supreme  court,  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Native  Sons. 

For  secretary  of  State  the  nomination  is  likely  to  go  to 
Paul  Austin,  of  San  Jose\  He  is  an  ex-mayor  of  the  city, 
and  is  now  serving  on  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  is 
president  of  a  savings  bank,  and  a  man  of  great  personal 
popularity.  State  Treasurer  Rackliffe  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
candidate  for  renomination  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
his  health,  and  there  is  at  present  no  candidate  prominently 
mentioned  for  the  place.  The  same  is  true  of  the  position 
of  lieutenant-governor.  The  claims  of  locality,  however, 
will  probably  give  one  or  both  of  these  positions  to  the  tier 
of  coast  counties  north  of  San  Francisco. 

For  the  senatorship,  the  leading  candidates  are  Henry  T. 
GaP  \  and  State  Senator  R.  N.  Bulla.  In  Southern  Califor- 
nia ':hese  two  show  about  equal  strength,  though  Bulla  has 
an   advantage  in  the  friends  in  the  northern  part  of  the 


State  that  he  made  while  Republican  leader  of  the  senate, 
and  they  are  working  for  him  in  their  respective  local- 
ities. 


Roll  of  the 
Dead  Year. 


Among  the  names  of  persons  of  international  prominence, 
The  Death  wri°  have  died  during  the  year  just  closed, 

may  be  noted  the  following  : 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  inventor  of  a  system  of  short- 
hand ;  Joel  T.  Headley,  American  historian  ;  M.  Martini,  rifle  in- 
ventor ;  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  Henry  Drummond,  scientist ; 
Johannes  Brahms,  composer  ;  Theodore  Havemeyer,  merchant  ; 
Barney  Barnato,  capitalist ;  Father  Sebastian  Kneipp,  discoverer  of  the 
water  cure  ;  Premier  Canovas  del  Castillo,  of  Spain  ;  General  Neal 
Dow  ;  Charles  A.  Dana  ;  Admiral  J.  L.  Worden  ;  George  M.  Pull- 
man ;  Henry  Doulton,  English  potter ;  Margaret  H.  Hungerford 
("The  Duchess"),  novelist;  Alvan  G.  Clark,  telescope  maker;  Gen- 
eral Alfred  Pleasonton,  of  cavalry  fame  ;  George  B.  Roberts,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  ;  General  Ruiz  Rivera  and  General  Quentin 
Bandera,  Cuban  army  ;  David  G.  Swain,  judge  advocate- general  (re- 
tired U.  S.  A.);  General  Bourbaki,  French  army;  Charles  Coudert, 
lawyer,  New  York  ;  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  president  of  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston  ;  Jean  Ingelow,  poetess  ;  James  F.  Babcock, 
inventor  of  fire  extinguisher;  Sir  Isaac  Holden,  inventor  of  lucifer 
matches  ;  and  Nancy  Allison  McKinley,  mother  of  the  President. 

Deaths  in  royal  circles  and  among  members  of  the  no- 
bility include  : 

Asako,  Empress  -  Dowager  of  Japan;  Duchesse  de  Montpensier, 
Spain  ;  Duchess  d'Alencon,  France  ;  Duke  d'Aumale,  France  ;  Infanta 
Isabel  Josephine,  aunt  of  the  Spanish  king  ;  Count  von  Thun,  Ger- 
many ;  Marquis  de  Rochambeau,  France  ;  Princess  Shonega,  Abys- 
sinia ;  Princess  Hohenlohe,  Germany  ;  Marquis  di  Sostegno,  Italy  ; 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  ;  Count  Nicholas  Esterhazy  ; 
Earl  of  Dartney  ;  Lord  Somerset  ;  Duchess  of  Athol  ;  Earl  of  Hard- 
wick  ;  Earl  of  Sefton  ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Among  those  prominent  in  business  circles  were  : 

Sir  Joseph  Hickson,  general  manager  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  ; 
Joseph  Willard,  proprietor  Willard's  Hotel,  Washington  ;  Edward  B. 
Burt,  shoe  manufacturer,  New  York  ;  Frank  May,  ex-cashier  Bank  of 
England  ;  William  P.  St.  John,  banker,  New  York  ;  James  P.  Ker- 
nochan,  banker,  New  York  ;  Samuel  Colgate,  soap  manufacturer, 
New  York  ;  Thomas  Hillhouse,  president  Metropolitan  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  David  J.  Seligman,  banker,  New  York  ;  Ogden 
Goelet,  capitalist,  New  York  ;  Lewis  Ginter,  tobacco  manufacturer, 
Richmond.  Va.  ;  P.  E.  Studebaker,  wagon  manufacturer,  South  Bend, 
Tnd.  ;  George  A.  Brandreih,  pill  manufacturer,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Among  those  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  the  United 
States  were  : 

Henry  George,  social  reform  leader  ;  General  Neal  Dow,  Prohibi- 
tionist ;  Senator  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  Indiana  ;  Daniel  F.  Davis, 
ex-governor  of  Maine  ;  Albert  S.  Willis,  minister  to  Hawaii ;  Seth  L. 
Milliken,  congressman  from  Maine  ;  William  S.  Holman,  of  Indiana  ; 
ex-Senator  Joseph  H.  Earle,  South  Carolina;  General  Horatio  King, 
ex- Postmaster-General  ;  Senator  Isham  G.  Harris,  Tennessee  ;  George 
V.  N.  Lothrop,  ex-minister  to  Russia  ;  Senator  J.  Z.  George,  Missis- 
sippi ;  George  M.  Robeson,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  ex-Senator  J. 
N.  Dolph,  Oregon  ;  ex-Senator  John  R.  McPherson,  New  Jersey  ; 
Washington  Hesing.  Chicago. 

A  few  of  the  best  known  in  the  military  and  naval  circles 
of  this  country  were  : 

General  Alfred  Pleasonton,  U.  S.  A.  (retired)  ;  General  Joseph 
Shelby,  Confederate  veteran  ;  General  Phillippe  de  Trobriand,  Union 
army  ;  General  Lafayette  McLaws,  Confederate  veteran  ;  Genera] 
Isaac  W.  Avery,  Confederate  veteran  ;  General  Thomas  Clingman, 
Confederate  veteran  ;  General  Albert  Ordway,  Union  army  ;  Rear- 
Admiral  Joseph  S.  Skerritt,  U.  S.  N.  ;  Admiral  John  L.  Worden, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  commanded  the  Monitors  its  fight  with  the  Merrimac ; 
Rear-Admiral  Joseph  N.  Green,  U.  S.  N.  (retired). 

Among  writers  may  be  mentioned  these  : 
Jean  Ingelow ;  Alphonse  Daudet,  France,  novelist ;  Charles  A. 
Dana  ;  Justin  Windsor,  author  and  librarian,  Harvard  University  ; 
Margaret  H.  Hungerford  ("the  Duchess");  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  ;  Henry  Drummond,  religious  and  scientific  writer  ;  William 
T.  Adams  ("Oliver  Optic");  Margaret  Oliphant ;  Sir  John  Skelton 
("Shirley");  R.  H.  Hutlon.  editor  Spectator,  London  ;  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos  y  Arce,  Spanish  historian  ;  Joel  T.  Headley,  historian  ; 
Carey  W.  Stiles,  first  editor  Constitution,  Atlanta. 

Art  and  music  have  lost  these  from  their  ranks  : 
August  von  Heyden,  historical  painter,  Germany  ;  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
President  Royal  Society  of  Painters,  England  ;  John  Sartain,  engraver, 
Philadelphia  ;  George  Steck,  piano  manufacturer,  New  York  ;  Johannes 
Brahms,  composer,  Austria  ;  Max  Maretzek,  manager  and  composer, 
New  York  ;  Signora  Verdi,  wife  of  the  composer,  Italy  ;  Leon  Car- 
valho,  operatic  manager,  Paris. 

Medicine  has  contributed  these  names  to  the  death-roll : 

Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast,  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  Thomas  Janeway, 
New  York  ;  Dr.  Zacharin,  private  physician  to  the  late  Czar  of  Russia  ; 
Professor  Harrison  Allen,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  those  prominent  in  dramatic  and  kindred  lines 
were : 

William  Terriss,  actor,  London  ;  Mrs.  John  Drew,  actress.  New 
York  ;  Charles  Blondin,  tight-rope  walker,  Paris  ;  Nelson  Wheatcroft, 
actor,  New  York  ;  John  Forepaugh,  circus  proprietor,  Tampa,  Fla.  ; 
Edwin  F.  Thome,  actor,  New  York  ;  WilJiam  T.  Hoey,  actor,  New- 
York  ;  Albert  Bial,  of  Koster  &  Bial's,  New  York. 

Among  the  deaths  of  prominence  in  California  may  be 
noted  : 

Charles  Frederick  Crocker,  railroad  president  ;  Fortune  de  Conte, 
artist ;  Joseph  Hirschback,  music  director  ;  Matthew  Upton,  journalist ; 
George  E.  Barnes,  journalist ;  Dr.  Luke  Robinson,  surgeon  ;  Dr. 
Michael  C.  O'Toole,  surgeon  ;  Colonel  James  J.  Ayers,  journalist,  Los 
Angeles  ;  K.  H.  Wade,  general  manager  Santa  F6  Railroad  ;  Albert 
Ames,  artist,  Santa  Barbara;  Judge  N.  G.  Curtis,  Sacramento  ;  H. 
M.  Higgins,  song  writer,  San  Diego  ;  James  G.  Clarke,  song  writer, 
Pasadena;  Pauline  Williams,  actress,  Los  Angeles;  D.  G.  Waldron, 
dramatic  manager,  Eureka;  Rev.  Benjamin  Akerly,  Oakland;  Dr. 
Richard,  Santa  Barbara,  Jannis  B.  Harris,  journalist,  Sacramento  ; 
Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  San  Jose  ;  Rev.  Granville  Abbott, 
D.  D-,  Oakland. 

The  death  roll  in  San  Francisco  appears  to  have  in- 
creased. The  largest  number  reported  was  for  the  year 
1891-92,  6,911,  which  was  followed  by  a  steady  decrease  to 
5,966  in  1895-96.  The  figures  for  1896-97  are  6,150. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  population. 


The  death  rate  per  thousand,  which  was  21.26  in  1890  and 
declined  to  18.07  f°r  1896,  if  calculated  upon  the  same 
basis  of  estimated  population — 330,000 — shows  an  increase 
for  last  year  to  18.63.  ^  is  probable  that  the  estimate  is 
high  enough  for  the  present  time  and  was  too  high  for  the 
previous  years,  indicating  that  the  death  rate  has  not  in  real- 
ity increased.. 

The  legal  executions  for  murder  have  numbered  six,  and 
the  State  is  charged  with  only  one  lynching,  that  of  "  Pan- 
amint  Tom,"  an  Indian,  for  murder,  at  Mojave,  on  April 
14th. 


In  November  of  last  year  the  Argo?iaut  remarked  that 
The  Fighting  Marcus  A.  Hanna  would  probably  be 
Buckeye  elected   United    States   senator   from  Ohio, 

State.  ^ut   jt   wouid  not  ^e  without  a  bitter  fight_ 

Mr.  Hanna  has  won,  but  the  bitterness  of  the  fight  has 
astonished  Republicans  outside  of  Ohio.  But  it  has  not 
astonished  us.  It  is  our  belief  that,  bitter  as  have  been 
the  faction  fights  in  the  Republican  ranks  of  Ohio  in  recent 
years,  this  was  fated  to  be  the  most  bitter.  It  is  also  our 
belief  that  the  wounds  it  has  left  will  not  be  healed.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Foraker  faction,  in  their  fight 
against  the  McKinley- Hanna  domination,  may  cause  the 
State  to  be  lost  to  the  Republicans. 

But  whether  the  fight  results  in  moving  Ohio  into  the 
Democratic  column  or  not,  the  State  is  unquestionably  lost 
to  McKinley.  We  have  before  remarked  that  the  enormous 
patronage  and  powerful  pressure  of  the  Federal  administra- 
tion would  doubtless  force  the  anti-Hanna  men  inlo  line. 
But  great  as  is  that  patronage,  powerful  as  has  been  that 
pressure,  Hanna  has  escaped  defeat  only  by  the  breadth  of  a 
hair.  It  shows  the  existence  of  an  anti-Hanna  feeling  in 
Ohio  hitherto  unsuspected  by  the  party  throughout  the 
nation  at  large. 

This  feeling  springs  from  a  desperate  fight  for  patronage, 
State  as  well  as  national,  and  for  the  control  of  the  Republi- 
can machine.  Incidental  to  that  is  Foraker's  fight  against 
the  renomination  of  McKinley  three  years  from  now.  Ever 
since  Foraker  was  selected  to  place  Sherman  in  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  at  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1884,  he  has  himself  cherished  Presidential  aspirations. 
At  that  convention,  McKinley  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  while  Foraker  was  selected  to  nominate 
Ohio's  favorite  son,  John  Sherman.  In  the  fourteen  years 
since  then,  Foraker  has  seen  Sherman  fail  thrice  to  secure 
the  nomination,  and  he  has  seen  McKinley  succeed. 
Foraker  does  not  love  McKinley,  although  a  hollow  truce 
was  patched  up  between  them  during  the  campaign  of  last 
year.  In  the  bitter  faction  fight  that  has  just  terminated  in 
the  election  of  Hanna,  Senator  Foraker  has  not  taken  part. 
The  men  who  were  fighting  Hanna  are  his  personal  and 
political  friends,  but  he  has  claimed  that  he  could  not  con- 
trol them  and  has  steadily  refused  to  interfere.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding his  apparently  passive  attitude,  he  has  been 
fiercely  abused  by  the  Hanna  men  and  the  McKinley  organs. 
They  have  not  hesitated  to  call  him  "traitor,"  and  have 
applied  to  him  still  stronger  epithets. 

Senator  Foraker  is  not  a  lamb-like  person.  He  probably 
thinks  that  he  did  all  that  party  discipline  required  when  he 
abstained  from  fighting  Hanna.  But  the  attempt  to  dragoon 
him  to  coerce  his  friends  into  supporting  Hanna  was  more 
than  he  could  stand.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  now  openly 
fight  the  Hanna  boss-ship  and  the  McKinley  machine  in 
Ohio.  He  will  have  to  do  so  if  he  wishes  to  maintain  his 
prestige  as  a  possible  Presidential  candidate.  If  he  does 
not  fight  the  McKinley  machine,  the  wires  will  be  laid  for 
renominating  McKinley  to  succeed  himself  at  the  national 
convention  three  years  from  now.  With  the  patronage  of 
the  Federal  administration  behind  it,  every  day  will 
strengthen  the  power  of  that  machine.  If  Senator  Foraker 
means  to  fight,  he  must  fight  now.  He  must  burn  his 
bridges  behind  him.  There  is  nothing  for  him  to  lose 
except  the  Federal  patronage  which  McKinley  has  doled  out 
to  him  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  but  which  he  now 
has  held  up  with  the  threat  that  he  would  make  no  appoint- 
ments in  Senator  Foraker's  half  of  Ohio  unless  Hanna  was 
elected.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  this  Federal  patronage 
with  which  Foraker  can  reward  his  henchmen  ;  on  the 
other,  there  is  that  glittering  prize,  the  Presidency. 

Senator  Foraker  is  a  man  of  great  persistence  and  of  in- 
domitable will.  He  hales  William  McKinley.  It  was  the 
McKinley  faction  that  defeatpd  hurt  for  the  gubernatorial 
renomination.  It  was  the  McKinley  facho.i  that  kept  him 
out  of  the  Senate  in  1892.  It  is  the  McKinley  faction, 
headed  by  Hanna,  that  is  now  endeavoring  to  thwart  his 
Presidential  aspirations  in  the  interest  of  renominating  Mc- 
Kinley to  succeed  himself.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Foraker 
faction  have  begun  a  fight  in  Ohio  which  is  far-reaching,  and 
which  will  result  in  wrecking  the  Republican  party  in  that 
State.  It  will  inevitably  result  in  defeating  McKinley's 
plan  to  have  a  solid  Ohio  delegation  pledged  to  him  at  the 
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next  Republican  convention,  and  it  may  result  in  sending  a 
Democratic  delegation  to  the  next  Congress. 


Grover  Cleveland  has  written  for  the  second   time  to   Gov- 

-  ernor   Budd   asking  clemency  for  Salter  D. 

Cleveland  °  J 

Trvinc  to  Worden,  the  Sacramento  train-wrecker.    He 

Save  Worden.  sayS  that  "  Worden's  mental  construction 
made  him  particularly  susceptible  to  excited  conditions,"  and 
that  "he  has  an  aged  mother."  Many  men  have  aged 
mothers,  and  many  men  are  particularly  susceptible  to  ex- 
cited conditions.  But  these  facts  are  not  good  reasons  for 
pardoning  murderers.  Men  with  such  excitable  nervous  sys- 
tems as  to  lead  them  to  commit  murders  are  belter  out  of 
this  nerve-trying  world  than  in  it.  We  think  gentlemen  of 
so  excitable  neurasthenic  a  type  as  Murderer  Worden 
look  better  at  the  end  of  a  rope  than  anywhere  else. 
His  deed  in  wrecking  a  train,  by  which  an  engineer  and 
some  United  States  soldiers  were  killed,  was  a  most  cow- 
ardly one.  We  are  unable  to  see  how  this  matter  concerns 
Grover  Cleveland.  He  is  no  longer  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  were,  he  would  doubtless  pardon  Worden. 
Fortunately  he  is  not.  We  hope  that  Governor  Budd  will 
not  allow  this  gratuitous  advice  from  Grover  Cleveland  to 
affect  him,  and  that  he  will  allow  the  train-wrecker  to  hang. 


A  somewhat  curious  controversy  has  broken  out  in  Ohio. 
Editors  J'    ^*'    Blackburn,   dairy  and  food   commis- 

Declare  War  sioner,  is  enforcing  with  great  strictness  a 
on  Doctors.  iaw    entitled    "  an    act   to    provide    for    the 

proper  labeling  of  poisonous  articles,"  which  provides  that 
any  dealer  selling  preparations  suspected  to  contain  poisons 
must  guarantee  themselves  from  prosecution  by  exacting  "a 
written  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer  that  their  prepara- 
tions do  not  contain  poisonous  drugs  and  are  not  deleterious 
or  dangerous  to  health." 

On  November  18  th,  Commissioner  Blackburn  sued 
the  manufacturers  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  alleging  that 
it  "contained  a  dangerous  amount  of  a  poisonous  drug 
known  as  morphine."  His  ultimatum  was  that  "  Messrs. 
Ayer  &  Co.  can  comply  with  the  law  of  Ohio  by 
omitting  the  morphine  from  their  preparation  or  simply 
Jabel  it  according  to  the  law."  Commissioner  Blackburn 
also  wrote  to  Messrs.  Scott  &  Bowne,  of  New  York,  manu- 
facturers of  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  saying  : 

"  The  official  chemists  in  connection  with  the  department  certify  to 
me  that  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  does  not  contain  the  in- 
gredients that  you  represent  it  to  contain,  and  chemists  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  have  reported  to  me  that  the  said  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  contains  a  salt  of  opium,  known  as  morphine.  As  morphine 
is  admittedly  a  deadly  drug  and  extremely  dangerous  on  account  of  its 
narcotic  properties,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  under  the  statutes  of  this  State 
governing  the  sale  of  poisons  to  institute  proceedings  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  your  preparation." 

As  a  result,  several  arrests  of  druggists  have  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  Ohio,  and  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.  have  been  tele- 
graphing all  over  the  State  to  various  newspapers  :  "  Discon- 
tinue advertising  immediately  on  account  of  food  law." 

This  loss  of  advertising  has  aroused  the  country  news- 
papers of  that  State.  They  declare  that  this  fight  against 
•  proprietary  preparations  is  instigated  by  the  physicians,  and 
the  Ohio  Newspaper-Maker  says  : 

"  If  the  doctors  only  knew  it,  they  are  walking  around  on  pretty 
thin  ice.  We  predict  that  within  less  than  a  year  the  Ohio  newspapers 
Wfll  omit  the  titles  in  all  mention  of  the  doctors,  and  further,  that  in 
all  death  announcements  the  names  of  the  attending  physicians  will  be 
given  as  a  matter  of  important  news  for  the  public" 

This  war  between  doctors  and  editors  is  a  very  pretty 
row  as  it  stands,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
outcome  may  be. 

The  Call  remarks  with  much  justice  that  Senator  Morgan  is 
Morgan  an  an  Dnsafe  leader  in  the  annexation  question 

"or  any  other  serious  matter,"  and  cites  in 
support  of  its  contention  undisputed  facts. 
The  Behring  Sea  tribunal  found  us  indebted  to  Great 
Britain  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  her  ships  taken  as 
prizes.  Secretary  of  State  Gresham  appraised  this  amount 
at  $424,000,  and  the  President,  agreeing  with  him,  sent 
Congress  a  message  asking  an  appropriation  to  pay  it. 
Senator  Morgan  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  had  been  of  the  American  counsel  before  the  Paris 
tribunal.  He  attacked  the  appropriation,  and  said  that  we  did 
not  owe  England  a  cent.  He  caused  a  supplementary  court 
to  be  <--eated  to  take  testimony  and  ascertain  whether  we 
Owed  anything  to  Great  Britain  or  not.  This  court  has 
s  labors  of  two  years,  sitting  at  Victoria,  San  Fran- 
isco,  and  elsewhere,  and  examining  numbers  of  witnesses. 
has  reached  the  unanimous  verdict  that  we  justly  owe 
;uain  5424,000  as  found  by  Secretary  Gresham, 
and  that  interest  swelling  it  to  $464,000  must  be  paid  by 
ns,  and  the  costs  of  this  supplementary  court — the  total, 
$600,000.  We  have,  therefore,  the  sum  of  $176,000  addi- 
tional to  pay  as  the  result  of  following  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Morgan.  Yet  worse  than  this — he  placed  this 
country  in  the  position  of  repudiating  the  verdict  of  a 
tribunal  to  which  it  had  agreed  to  submit.     He  placed  it 


Unsafe 

Leader. 


in  the  further  position  of  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  less  than 
half  a  million  dollars  to  Great  Britain,  the  verdict  of  an 
arbitration  tribunal,  when  that  country  had  paid  us  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  under  a  similar  verdict  without  delay  or 
protest.  Senator  Morgan  may  be  a  wise  man,  a  patriotic 
citizen,  and  a  worthy  leader — but  we  doubt  it. 

At  the  ninety-second  gathering  of  the  New  England  Society 
A  Si  ver  °^  l^e  ^-ltY  °^  New   York,  which  was  held 

Senator  last    month,    there    were    about    five    hun- 

in  the  East.  dred  guests  at  the  table,  among  them 
many  distinguished  men.  Senator  Edward  O.  Wolcott,  of 
Colorado,  replied  to  the  toast,  "The  Union,  One  and  Indi- 
visible," and  made  a  most  eloquent  plea  for  belter  feeling 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  He  touched  upon  the 
money  question  and  said  : 

"  The  West  would  scorn  any  sort  of  evasion  of  an  obligation.  The 
people  of  the  West  are  native-born  Americans  to  a  proportion  far 
greater  than  in  the  East.  So  universal  a  feeling  as  that  which  per- 
vades the  great  West  can  not  be  all  wrong. 

"  The  continued  friction  is  largely  generated  both  East  and  West  by 
a  certain  modern  type  of  newspaper.  The  plague  may  have  started 
here,  but  it  has  spread  and  sprouted  like  the  Canada  thistle  until  it  is 
a  blight  in  Colorado,  as  it  is  a  curse  here  and  wherever  it  plants  itself. 
Wherever  there  is  a  cause  to  misrepresent,  a  hate  to  be'  fanned,  a 
slander  to  utter,  a  reputation  to  besmirch,  it  exhales  its  foul  breath.  It 
knows  no  party,  no  honor,  and  no  virtue.  It  stirs  only  strife  and 
hatred  and  appeals  only  to  the  lowly  and  base.  It  calls  itself  journal- 
ism, but  its  name  is  Pander  and  its  color  is  yellow." 

Senator  Wolcotl's  speech  was  received  with  much  ap- 
plause. While  his  Eastern  audiences  may  not  have  had 
much  sympathy  for  his  views  on  the  white  metal,  they 
certainly  seemed  to  agree  with  him  heartily  in  his  views 
on  the  yellow  newspapers. 


trade  with  Cuba  for  the  same  period  was  about  $50,000,000 
per  year. 

Cuba  is  nearer,  it  is  richer,  it  is  more  populous  than 
Hawaii.  True,  it  does  not  belong  to  us,  but  neither  does 
Hawaii.  True,  the  Cubans  have  not  voted  to  be  annexed 
to  us,  but  neither  have  the  Hawaiians.  But  what  difference 
does  that  make?  If  we  are  going  to  steal  territory,  we 
might  as  well  steal  the  richest.  If  we  are  going  into  the 
larceny  line,  we  had  belter  be  highwaymen  instead  of 
sneak-thieves.  By  all  means,  if  we  are  going  to  annex 
islands,  let  us  annex  Cuba  instead  of  Hawaii. 


Annexation" 

Bribery 

Fakes. 


The  gradual  collapse  of  the  annexation  scheme  is  causing 
the  annexationists  to  become  desperate. 
They  are  starting  all  kinds  of  roorbacks. 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  who  is  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  Mr.  Hearst'sy<?ttr;/a/,  now  makes  the 
report  that  "  the  Sugar  Trust  is  buying  up  senators."  Mr. 
Lewis  gives  minute  details  of  the  transaction — carefully 
avoiding,  however,  the  printing  of  names — and  states  that 
"  eight  million  dollars  has  been  used."  Mr.  Lewis  is 
well  known  as  a  fake  centre.  But  this  out-Lewises  Lewis. 
Eight  millions  to  bribe  senators  and  put  through  this 
Hawaiian  job  !     Why,  the  game  is  not  worth  (he  candle. 

In    the    London    papers    there    are    now    appearing    some 
The  advertisements    which    will    rather   surprise 

Monks  of  Californians.      These    announcements    sing 

Monterey.  the   prajses   0f   "Green    and    Yellow   Mon- 

tery,"  which  we  learn  to  be  : 

"A  perfect  and  natural  liqueur,  deriving  its  flavor  and  bouquet 
wholly  from  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Berries,  and  Fruits  from  which  it  is 
made.  It  is  a  drink  and  not  a  flavoring  extract.  A  fascinating  blend 
of  distillations  made  by  the  Spanish  Franciscan  monks  of  Monterey. 
Cal.  Put  up  in  quaint -shaped  bottles,  exact  reproductions  of  the 
adobe  vessels  in  which  the  liqueurs  were  preserved  by  their  first  makers, 
the  Franciscan  monks  of  Monterey,  now  first  introduced  into  Europe 
after  an  existence  of  a  century  and  a  half.  Price  lower  than  that  of 
Benedictine  or  Chartreuse.  The  liqueur  has  been  used  for  generations 
as  a  remedial  agent  and  preventive." 

It  is  odd  that  this  wonderful  liqueur — which  has  been 
made  here  for  a  century  and  a  half  and  used  for  generations 
as  a  remedial  agent — should  be  unknown  in  San  Francisco 
and  so  well  known  in  London.  Furthermore,  it  is  still  more 
extraordinary  that  the  adobe  bottles  should  be  unknown  to 
the  wine-merchants  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  Spanish 
Franciscan  monks  of  Monterey,  who  make  the  liqueur 
which  is  in  the  adobe  bottles,  should  be  unknown  in  San 
Francisco,  unknown  in  California,  and  unknown  in  their 
own  residence  of  Monterey. 


Rather  than 
Hawaii. 


The  Washington  dispatches  say  that  "  President  McKinley 
Annex  Cuba  's  Personally  interviewing  doubtful  senators 

in  order  to  bring  them  over  to  the  annexa- 
tion side."  This  gives  pro-Cuban  senators 
an  opportunity  to  embarrass  the  administration  and  disem- 
barrass themselves.  They  are  stating  very  frankly  to  the 
President  that  if  he  wants  them  to  take  a  pronounced  stand 
on  the  Hawaiian  question,  they  want  him  to  take  a  pro- 
nounced stand  on  the  Cuban  question.  Some  of  them  go 
so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  if  he  is  going  to  annex  islands,  he 
had  better  begin  by  annexing  Cuba. 

We  think  that  these  senators  occupy  a  position  from 
which  the  President  will  find  it  difficult  logically  to  remove 
them.  If  we  begin  annexing  islands,  why  not  annex  Cuba? 
If  Hawaii  is  near  to  the  United  States,  Cuba  is  much  nearer. 
If  Hawaii  grows  sugar,  Cuba  grows  five  times  as  much.  If 
Hawaii  buys  our  goods,  Cuba  buys  far  more.  If  Hawaii 
has  "strategic  advantages"  at  2,100  miles  distance,  Cuba 
must  have  more  important  ones,  as  she  lies  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf.  From  the  California 
coast  to  Honolulu  is  2,100  miles.  From  Florida  to  Cuba 
is  about  100  miles.  Our  average  trade  with  Hawaii  from 
1891  to  1895  was  about  $[3,000,000  per  year.    Our  average 


FIRE    PROTECTION. 


Extracts    from  the  Report   of  the    President   of  the   Spring   Valley 
Water  Works— He  Compares  San  Francisco's  Fire  Pro- 
tection with  that  of  London. 

[In  the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works,  which  has  just  been  issued,  some  new  views  on  the  water 
question  and  on  fire  protection  are  presented.  They  deserve  attentive 
reading.  A  very  striking  feature  of  the  report  is  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  fire  proteciion  afforded  by  the  water  system  of  London  and 
the  fire  protection  in  San  Francisco.  From  the  recent  great  fire  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  shown  by  this  report  that  inadequate  fire  protection  resulted  in 
a  loss  in  one  night  of  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  cost  of  the  entire 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works.  This  comparison,  together  with  the  views 
expressed  on  the  unjust  burdens  borne  by  the  rate-payers,  can  not 
fail  to  attract  attention.  The  average  citizen  sees  so  much  in  the 
way  of  attacks  upon  the  water  system  of  San  Francisco  that  it  is  only 
fair  for  him  to  hear  something  from  the  other  side.  The  report  is  as 
follows]  : 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works — 
Gentlemen  :  During  the  past  year,  the  business  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works  has  increased  about  the  same 
as  it  did  the  previous  year — the  new  service  connections 
having  been  1,182,  an  increase  of  96  over  the  year  previous. 

The  number  of  rate-payers  has  increased  from  40,189  to 
41,022 — a  gain  of  834 — the  same  gain  as  the  previous  year. 

We  estimate  the  vacant  houses  to  be  5,255,  an  increase  of 

265. 

The  consumption  of  water  has  been  8,677,000,000  gallons, 

900,000,000  gallons  more  than  in  1896. 

The  income  has  been  : 

Receipts  from  water  rates Sr.775.I29-25 

Receipts  from  other  sources 19,509.40 

51,794,638.65 
Disbursements. 

Operating  expenses 5  S^-^A-2? 

Coupon  interest 498.500.00 

Interest 33905.42 

Taxes 102,932.05 

$1,023,701.74 
Dividends 778,000.00        $1,801,701.74 

Loss $       7,063.09 

During  the  past  year  we  have  built  a  new  settling  reser- 
voir at  the  south  end  of  the  south  lake  of  Lake  Merced, 
and  have  raised  the  dam  of  the  old  one  fully  six  feet, 
thus  largely  increasing  its  capacity.  A  large  substantial 
brick  aqueduct  has  been  constructed  leading  therefrom  to 
the  ocean  tunnel,  a  distance  of  fully  4,000  feet  The 
tunnel  has  been  completed  of  first-class  brick-work,  is 
3,100  feet  long,  and  discharges  into  the  ocean,  its  outlet  be- 
ing -/2  feet  above  high  tide. 

A  large,  substantial,  redwood,  asphaltum-lined  flume  has 
been  constructed  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  conveying  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Ocean  View  Canon  into  the  said  lower  settling 
pond,  from  which,  with  the  water  from  the  Colma  Canon,  it 
flows  through  the  said  brick  aqueduct  and  tunnel  into  the 
ocean,  thus  protecting  the  said  lake  from  pollution. 

We  have  built  a  first-class  reservoir  of  brick  and  cement, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons,  on  the  summit  of 
Potrero  Heights,  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  tide,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  that  part  of  the  city  a  good  fire  pro- 
tection. We  have  also  laid  an  independent  12-inch  main 
pipe,  fully  two  miles  long,  from  the  Seventeenth  Street 
pumping  station,  with  which  to  supply  the  said  Potrero 
Heights  reservoir.  We  have  constructed  a  large,  substan- 
tial screen-house  at  the  University  Mound  reservoir,  with  a 
capacity  to  screen  16,000,000  gallons  daily. 

We  have  laid  13  S6-100  miles  of  large  main  pipes  in  the 
city,  which  largely  increases  the  pressure  on  the  fire- 
hydrants. 

We  have  constructed  a  substantial  gate-house  of  concrete 
for  the  Lake  Honda  reservoir. 

In  San  Maleo  County,  we  have  reconstructed  a  portion  of 
the  Pilarcitos  wooden  conduit  by  laying  a  44-inch  wrought- 
iron  pipe  in  its  place. 

To  assist  the  water  supply  in  the  Western  Addition,  we 
have  erected  a  substantial  pumping  plant,  with  a  capacity  of 
four  and  one-half  million  gallons  at  the  outlet  of  the  San 
Andreas  tunnel,  and  laid  a  large  cast-iron  force-main,  con- 
necting the  said  pumping  station  with  the  main  Pilarcitos 
pipe-line  on  top  of  Bald  Hill. 

We  have  constructed  the  Davis  Tunnel  It  is  1,200 
feet  long,  4  feet  4  inches  in  the  clear  of  the  mason-work.  It 
adds  800  acres  of  water-shed  to  San  Andreas  Lake. 

We  have  nearly  completed  a  new  substantial  gate 
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masonry  for  the  San  Andreas  reservoir,  which  will  enable  us 
to  draw  the  water  therefrom  at  different  depths. 

We  have  commenced  building  a  tunnel  which  is  to  be 
3,600  feet  long,  with  a  clear  diameter  inside  of  the  masonry 
of  4  feet  6  inches.  This  tunnel,  with  its  proposed  large 
flume  and  pipe-line,  will  give  additional  water-shed  to  the 
San  Andreas  Lake. 

In  order  to  avert,  if  possible,  a  scarcity  of  water  on  the 
higher  levels  in  the  city,  such  as  will  follow  if  we  have  a 
scant  rainfall  this  winter,  we  are  erecting  a  substantial  pump- 
ing plant,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  16,000,000  gallons,  on  a 
tract  of  land  purchased  for  that  purpose  near  Millbrae. 
This  plant  is  to  elevate  the  water  of  Crystal  Springs  and 
Alameda  Creek  up  into  the  San  Andreas  pipe-line  through  a 
new,  heavy  wrought-iron  main  7,000  feet  in  length  and  30 
inches  in  diameter,  and  to  an  elevation  of  400  feet  above 
tide. 

In  1882  the  management  of  this  company  bought  the  lot 
upon  which  we  have  built  this  building,  paying  $120,000 
therefor.  The  rents  which  we  received  for  the  said  lot  up 
to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  building  amounted  to 
about  four  per  cent,  per  annum — assuming  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  which  we  received  in  rents  amounts 
to  $30,000  less  than  six  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  which 
fully  covers  the  difference,  and  that  the  lot  has  thus  cost 
$150,000,  and  that  the  building  has  cost  $400,000,  making 
$550,000.  The  rent  which  we  are  to  obtain  under  the  exist- 
ing twenty  years'  lease  will  pay  the  company  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  that  cost.  This  does  not  include  taxes,  but 
we  think  we  can  afford  to  pay  the  taxes  for  the  rent  of 
the  premises  which  we  occupy  therein. 

People  living  in  a  city  get  so  used  to  the  many  advantages 
surrounding  them  that  they  forget  or  seldom  think  about 
them.  How  many  people  have  stopped  to  think  about  the 
fact  that  San  Francisco  enjoys  one  of  the  best  water  supplies 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  in 
furnishing  it  has  rendered  to  the  people  of  this  city  a 
service  of  great  magnitude,  and  for  which  it  is  entitled  to 
just  compensation? 

This  efficient  water  supply  has  not  been  achieved  without 
surmounting  unusual  difficulties.  The  problem  was  difficult, 
with  the  long  dry  summers  and  uncertain  winters.  Cali- 
fornia has  seen  two  successive  winters  of  unusually  light 
rainfall,  and  a  similar  experience  may  occur  again.  This 
danger  had  to  be  guarded  against.  Fully  a  two-years'  supply 
must  be  artificially  impounded  and  held  in  reserve  for  the 
successive  dry  years.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  great  out- 
lays by  the  company  in  obtaining  the  water-shed  and  lands 
connected  with  Pilarcitos,  San  Andreas,  Crystal  Springs, 
Lake  Merced,  and  the  Calaveras  and  Alameda  Creeks 
systems,  with  their  aggregated  water-sheds  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles,  and  making  the  large  artificial  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs that  have  a  storage  capacity  of  many  thousand  million 
gallons.  If  New  York  were  similarly  situated,  its  expense 
in  artificially  impounding  a  two  years'  supply  and  elevat- 
ing a  large  portion  of  its  daily  consumption  of  water  in  the 
city  from  140  to  600  feet  above  tide  would  have  been  many 
times  greater  than  its  present  cost.  In  1887,  San  Francisco 
was  threatened  with  a  water  famine.  The  company  had  found 
its  supply  diminishing  until  it  was  too  small  for  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  upon  the  coming  winter's  rainfall  to 
replenish  it.  The  summer  was  at  hand,  and  a  light  rainfall 
might  ensue.  The  situation  was  serious  and  demanded  im- 
mediate action.  The  company,  by  reason  of  its  foresight, 
was  able  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  responded  promptly. 
At  an  expense  of  $1,750,000,  it  built  a  stone  dam  on  Alameda 
Creek  and  an  iron  conduit  leading  therefrom  to  Dumbarton 
Point,  thence  with  two  sub-marine  pipes  crossed  the  bay  to 
Ravenswood,  where  they  connected  with  a  wrought-iron 
main  extending  to  a  pumping  station  at  Belmont,  where  the 
water  was  elevated  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  by  gravity 
therefrom  in  an  iron  conduit  extending  to  a  point  about 
two  miles  north  of  San  Mateo ;  it  was  connected  with 
the  44-inch  main  that  extends  from  Crystal  Springs  to  San 
Francisco.  An  abundance  of  water  was  thus  secured,  the 
danger  was  averted,  and  the  people  of  San  Francisco  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  disaster  that  had  threatened  them  and  of 
the  service  that  had  been  rendered  by  the  company.  This 
is  but  an  illustration  of  the  policy  that  has  ever  directed  the 
company. 

The  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  service  which  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works  performs.  In  a  city  of  wooden  buildings,  that  are 
converted  into  veritable  tinder-boxes  during  the  long,  dry 
summer  months,  subjected  to  the  prevailing  winds  that  fan  a 
spark  into  a  serious  fire,  the  conditions  for  an  extensive  con- 
flagration exist  in  perfection.  It  is  most  significant  that, 
under  these  conditions,  no  serious  conflagration  has  visited 
San  Francisco  since  the  water-works  were  built.  Twice, 
prior  thereto,  fire  had  swept  it  to  the  ground.  Chicago, 
Boston,  Paris,  London,  and  other  large  cities  have  been 
visited  by  conflagrations,  destroying  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  Their  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fires — far  more  stringent  than  ours,  with  their 
brick  and  stone — have  not  protected  them. 

The  vulnerability  of  these  cities,  in  the  face  of  the  im- 
munity of  San  Francisco,  is  explained  by  the  recent  con- 
flagration in  London,  which  destroyed  $25,000,000  worth 
of  property.  If  that  city  had  enjoyed  our  water  pressure  the 
calamity  could  not  have  occurred.  Its  absence  occasioned 
a  loss  in  one  night  of  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  cost  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works.  The  reports  of  that  fire  com- 
ment upon  the  fact  that  the  streams  of  water  thrown  upon  the 
flames  did  not  reach  above  the  second  floor  of  the  six-story 
buildings.  The  firemen  could  only  fight  the  fire  below, 
while  the  flames  were  spreading  above  ;  consequently,  they 
were  powerless  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames,  though  the 
buildings  were  constructed  almost  entirely  of  brick  and 
stonr-.  This  condition  of  affairs  may  be  understood  when  it 
is  known  that  the  water  supply  of  London  is  delivered 
thrc  ugh  the  mains  under  a  low  pressure,  and  renders  no 
as;  stance  to  the  fire-engines.  The  sufficiency  of  the  supply 
ha:  been  an  almost  constant  subject  of  parliamentary  in- 
quiry during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  as  long  ago  as  1878  a 


bill  was  introduced  providing  for  a  separate  system  of 
water  to  be  pumped  from  the  chalk  springs,  and  to  be  used 
for  two-  purposes  :  "  First,  for  domestic  use  as  drinking 
water  only,  and  secondly,  for  extinguishing  fires,  with  a 
special  high  pressure."  Had  this  bill  become  a  law,  there 
might  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell  about  this  recent  fire, 
but  it  was  opposed  by  the  government  and  withdrawn.  It 
was  said  by  Mr.  Bateman,  an  expert  testifying  before  the 
royal  commission  appointed  by  the  English  Government  to 
investigate  the  water  supply  :  "  My  opinion  is  that  a  con- 
stant supply  under  high  pressure  in  the  existing  state  of 
plumbing  in  London  would  be  impossible." 

The  distributing  reservoir  in  New  York  city,  from  which 
all  the  water  flows  by  gravity,  is  only  112  feet  above  tide. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  distributing  system  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  its  nine  distributing  reservoirs  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  : 


'THE    DAILY    BLANK." 


Greater  New  York  Rejoices  in  a  Journalistic  Freak- 
Without  a  Name — Pulitzer's  Domestic  Loss- 
es   a    Theatrical    Angel. 


-A  Newspaper 
Hearst 


Clarendon  Heights  Reservoir 600  feet  above  tide 

Lake  Honda  Reservoir 377  feet  above  tide 

Clay  Street  Hill  Reservoir 375  feet  above  tide 

Holladay  Hill  Reservoir 375  feet  above  tide 

Russian  Hill  Reservoir 306  feet  above  tide 

Polrero  Heights  Reservoir 300  feet  above  tide 

College  Hill  Reservoir 250  feet  above  tide 

University  Mound  Reservoir 175  feet  above  tide 

Francisco  Street  Reservoir 139  feet  above  tide 

Another  reservoir  will  be  built  in  the  near  future  on  the 
hills  back  of  the  branch  jail,  formerly  the  Industrial  School, 
where  a  tract  of  land  has  been  purchased  for  that  purpose 
at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  tide,  with  a  capacity  of 
100,000,000  gallons. 

It  is  this  elaborate  high  distributing  system  that  has  pro- 
tected San  Francisco  from  conflagrations.  The  water  in  the 
hydrants  gives  a  pressure  to  the  engines  of  from  40  to 
70  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  thereby  greatly  increasing 
their  efficiency.  Every  householder  has  his  garden  hose — a 
private  fire  department  of  his  own — capable  of  extinguish- 
ing an  ordinary  fire  in  any  part  of  his  house.  As  a  result, 
one-half  of  the  accidental  fires  in  the  city  are  extinguished 
without  calling  out  the  fire  department.  The  company  has 
been  put  to  a  very  large  additional  expense  in  rendering  this 
protection  so  complete.  It  would  have  cost  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  what  has  been  expended  had  the  supply  been  in- 
tended only  for  domestic  purposes.  Many  of  the  reservoirs 
that  have  been  built  at  an  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  in  order  to  furnish  pressure  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

The  great  value  to  the  public  of  an  abundant  high-pressure 
water  supply  is  in  the  lessening  of  insurance  rates.  Insur- 
ance companies  will  take  risks  on  buildings  and  property  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  where  there  is  an  efficient  protection 
against  fire.  It  has  been  stated  by  experts  that  the  rates  of 
insurance  in  Boston  were  reduced  five  per  cent,  by  its 
efficient,  water  supply,  and  that  this  benefit  accrued  to  all  the 
insurable  property,  whether  it  was  insured  or  not,  for  all 
alike  enjoyed  the  protection.  The  water  supply  in  Boston 
does  not  compare  with  that  of  this  city  in  efficiency  for  sup- 
pressing fire  ;  therefore,  the  measure  of  decrease  in  insur- 
ance rates  may  be  safely  taken  to  be  at  least  the  same.  The 
novice  may  think  five  per  cent,  too  high,  but  investigation 
might  occasion  him  to  think  it  too  low.  To  cover  all  pos- 
sible doubt,  let  us  assume  three  per  cent.  There  are  at  least 
$350,000,000  of  insurable  property  in  San  Francisco,  about 
$250,000,000  of  which  are  actually  insured.  Three  per  cent, 
on  $350,000,000  is  $10,500,000.  What  have  the  owners  of 
the  insurable  propeity  paid  for  this  enormous  benefit  of 
$10,500,000?  Simply  the  tax  on  3,250  hydrants,  amount- 
ing to  less  than  $200,000,  but  which  taken  from  the  $10,- 
500,000  leaves  $10,300,000  to  the  benefit  of  the  insurable 
property-owners,  a  sum  many  limes  in  excess  of  the  gross 
annual  income  of  the  water-works — all  of  which  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  establishing  the  water  rates. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  rates  are  fixed  in  this  city  is 
unjust  to  the  rate-payers,  in  that  the  ground  surface  covered 
by  the  buildings  is  the  basis  of  the  rate.  Each  person 
should  pay  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  received.    The  super 


This  brand-new  municipality  of  ours  has  had  a  brand- 
new  paper  of  a  brand-new  kind  since  the  third  day  of  its 
existence.  It  has  had  a  journalistic  novelty  such  as  the 
world  never  saw  before,  for  I  do  not  think  there  is  another 
instance  on  record  of  a  daily  newspaper  being  published 
without  a  name.  That  extraordinary  phenomenon,  however, 
is  what  we  are  now  witnessing.     The  headline  reads  "The 

New  York ,"  and  wherever  throughout  the  text  its  name 

ought  to  be  printed,  a  blank  occurs.  Naturally  it  is  a  puzzler 
for  the  newsboys,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  their  inability 
to  cry  it  properly  has  hurt  its  sales  as  much  as  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  has  helped  them. 

In  a  day  or  two,  however,  the  paper  will  have  its  full 
name,  the  New  York  Commercial.  It  has  just  entered  the 
daily  field,  under  the  aegis  of  Mr  D.  O.  Haynes,  who  has 
for  a  number  of  years  conducted  the  Shipping  and  Commer- 
cial List  and  New  York  Price  Current  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  this  standard  weekly  paper,  which  has  been  established 
for  two  years  more  than  a  century.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  people  thought  the  new-comer  would  be 
stealing  away  that  paper's  patrons  through  the  similarity  of 
name,  and  accordingly  got  out  an  injunction  from  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Smyth  directing  the  publishers  of  the  new 
paper  not  to  use  the  word  "commercial"  as  part  of  their 
title.  This  was  done  late  last  Friday  afternoon,  making  it 
returnable  on  Monday,  the  day  the  new  paper  was  to  appear, 
so  that,  Saturday  being  a  holiday,  Mr.  Haynes  could  not  get 
the  injunction  dissolved  before  the  first  issue  of  his  paper. 

The  result  was  that,  as  all  but  the  late  cable  and  tele- 
graphic news  had  by  that  time  been  set  in  type  and 
stereotyped,  Mr.  Haynes  had  to  have  his  men  go  over  the 
entire  forms  with  chisel  and  mallet  and  cut  out  every  use  of 
the  word  "commercial"  as  a  title,  from  the  heading  to  the 
bottom  of  the  last  column.  The  result  was  to  make  a 
queer  looking  paper  ;  but  it  has  not  hurt  it  much,  and  the 
injunction  will  certainly  be  dissolved  in  a  day  or  two.  As 
the  disputed  word  has  been  used  in  the  title  of  Mr. 
Haynes's  weekly  for  more  than  a  century,  and  as  in  the 
title  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  it  was  used  until  very 
recently  to  designate  only  one  of  the  three  editions  of  the 
Advertiser,  the  injunction  must  speedily  be  dissolved.  The 
incident  does  not  reflect  credit  on  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
James  S.  Seymour,  president  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
Association. 

Aside  from  this  little  flurry,  the  journalistic  bear-pit  has 
been  very  tranquil  of  late.  Since  Mr.  Dana's  death,  a  calm 
has  brooded  over  Newspaper  Row,  and  even  the  exponents 
of  the  yellow  journalism  are  resting  on  their  arms.  Not 
that  I  would  impute  to  the  venerable  editor  of  the  Sun  a 
malicious  ingenuity  in  keeping  his  journalistic  neighbors  em- 
broiled ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  while  he  was  with  us, 
few  weeks  passed  without  some  faint  signs  of  blood  on  the 
moon  under  which  the  editorial  brethren  labor.  And,  by 
the  same  token,  the  old  gentleman  would  turn  uneasily  in  his 
grave  if  he  knew  how  the  lion  is  lying  down  with  the  lamb 
since  he  has  gone,  how  the  office  cat  of  the  Sun  is  purring 
to  the  Journal's  yellow  kid.  That  energetic  gamin  has 
been  having  quite  a  party,  and  the  Sun  approves.  It  was 
in  honor  of  Greater  New  York's  birthday,  and  the  Journal 
signalized  the  great  event  in  our  civic  life  by  putting  up 
handsomely  for  a  parade  and  illuminations.  It  was  a  big 
affair  and  a  big  success,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Sun  com- 
mended it  and  praised  Mr.  Hearst  for  his  "liberal  enter- 
prise." 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  powers  that  rule  the  World 
and  the  Journal  have  permitted  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
a  brief  period  is  that  they  have  had  other  matters  to  engage 
their  attention.     All  through  the  holiday  week  the  proprietor 


ficial  area  of  the  land  covered  by  a  house  bears  no  specific    of  thfi   Wer£  had  been  walching  over  the  sick-bed  of  his 


relation  to  the  amount  of  water  consumed  by  those  occupy- 
ing it,  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  value  of  the  fire  protec- 
tion afforded.  The  modest  home  of  a  poor  man  often 
covers  the  same  ground  space  as  the  residence  of  the  man 
with  millions.  The  rich  man's  house,  with  its  handsome 
furniture,  costly  paintings,  and  expensive  bric-a-brac,  with  an 
insurable  value  that  possibly  runs  into  millions,  often  occu- 
pies no  more  land  than  that  of  the  poor  man,  whose  entire 
stock  of  furniture  would  bring,  under  the  hammer,  barely 
the  price  of  a  month's  rent.  The  service  rendered  to  the 
rich  man  in  water  for  fire  protection  and  domestic  use  may 
be  worth  fifty  times  more  than  that  furnished  to  the  poor 
man,  yet  each  pays  an  equal  amount  for  the  service.  This 
is  unjust,  but  inevitable  under  this  present  system. 

A  plan  much  more  just  is  that  adopted  in  England,  where 
the  water  rates  are  based  upon  the  value  of  the  property 
supplied.  This  bears  a  truer  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
service  than  any  other  basis  lhat  has  been  adopted. 

There  is  another  question  that  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. A  company  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  performs  a  service  to  the  community  that  can  not  be 
segregated  and  divided  among  the  individuals  composing  it. 
Such  a  supply  directly  promotes  its  prosperity  and  growth. 
The  streets  are  sprinkled,  the  sewers  are  flushed,  and  the 
germs  of  disease  are  thus  prevented  from  finding  lodgment 
in  a  culture  that  affords  them  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  multiplying.  The  protection  against  fire,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  wholesome  water  for  domestic  use  in  a  city  attracts 
people  thereto,  and  they  come  to  live  therein  and  invest 
their  money.  These  benefits  come  to  the  whole  community. 
Each  one  of  the  325,000  people  are  equally  benefited. 
Why  should  the  43,000  rate-payers  bear  the  whole  burden  ? 
The  burden  can  be  justly  fixed  by  payment  through  the 
public  treasury,  as  the  services  of  the  police,  fire  depart- 
ment, and  street  lighting  are  paid,  all  of  which  three  services 
combined  do  not  contribute  as  much  benefit  to  the  citizen 
as  the  efficient  water  supply.         Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  Webb  Howard, 

San  Francisco,  January  12,  1898.  Pres.  S.  V.  W.  W 


dying  child,  and  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  year  she 
breathed  her  last.  Lucy  Pulitzer  was  just  beginning  her 
eighteenth  year.  Whatever  he  may  be  in  the  other  rela- 
tions of  life,  Joseph  Pulitzer  is  a  man  of  strong  family 
affections,  and  the  loss  of  this  daughter  has  been  a  heavy 
blow  to  him.  He  has  one  son,  however,  and  the  young 
fellow  seems  to  justify  his  father's  pride  in  him.  He  is 
now  away  at  college,  but  during  his  vacation  last  summer  he 
tried  his  'prentice  hand  in  various  departments  of  the  World, 
and  those  who  met  him  say  he  is  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly 
young  fellow  and  possessed  of  a  good  measure  of  his  father's 
undoubted  shrewdness. 

The  other  exponent  of  the  new  journalism  has  had  other 
fish  to  fry,  and  the  process  has  cost  him  plenty  of  "fat." 
The  young  Lochinvar  of  Journalism  has  been  trying  his 
wings  as  an  angel  of  the  theatrical  variety.  He  has 
been  backing  "  The  Telephone  Girl "  at  the  Casino, 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  coldest  frosts  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant  on  the  Rialto.  It  is  something 
worked  over  from  the  French,  I  believe,  localized  and  all 
that,  but  with  a  wide  vein  of  nastiness  in  it  that  even  the 
educated  palate  of  New  York  could  not  stand.  Louis 
Mann  and  Clara  Lipman  are  -in  it,  doing  just  about  what 
they  did  in  "The  Girl  from  Paris,"  Mann  running  his  funny  i 
German  into  the  ground  and  Miss  Lipman  carrying  sugges- 
tion to  the  point  of  downright  lasciviousness.  As  for 
Charles  Dickson,  his  impersonation  of  a  senile  chippy- 
chaser  is  nauseating.  It  is  still  running,  but  Mr.  Hearst 
will  have  to  select  some  other  play  if  he  wants  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful theatrical  angel.  Flaneur. 
New  York,  January  5,  1898. 


The  Fort  Dearborn  building,  a  sky-scraper  of  the  "  City 
of  Sky-Scrapers,"  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for 
lack  of  tenants.  The  landlord  company  defaulted  in  pay- 
ment of  the  land  and  building  rents,  and  its  taxes  also  are  in 
arrears. 


[ANUARY    17,  189S. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


HIS    MOTHER'S    REPUTATION. 


The  Tragic  Story  of  a  French  Duel. 


Last  year  I  went  to  Besancon  to  attend  a  friend's  wed- 
ding. His  bride  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  best-known  families  in  the  city,  and  the  affair  was  a  most 
brilliant  one.  When  we  were  about  quitting  the  table  after 
the  wed  ding- feast,  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  I  turned. 
Before  me  stood  a  young  captain  of  dragoons,  a  handsome, 
dashing  fellow,  with  curly  blonde  hair. 

"  You  do  not  recognize  me,"  said  he,  smiling. 

II  In  truth,"  said  I,  hesitating,  "  I  can  not  remember " 

II I  am  Gustave  Raisant,  your  old  chum.  Why,  I  remem- 
ber well  the  first  day  you  came  to  the  school.  You  advanced 
toward  me  as  I  stood  in  the  playground,  and  said,  '  Lend 
me  some  marbles.'  I  lent  you  some,  and  we  became  fast 
friends  at  once,  and  our  friendship  lasted  for  three  years." 

I  grasped  his  hand  warmly,  and  we  at  once  began  to  talk 
over  old  times  together.  It  is  always  with  a  certain  degree 
of  pleasure  that  one  meets  an  old  chum  of  school  or  college. 
So  we  exhausted  the  subject  of  school-days,  and  took  up  our 
present  prospects.  Gustave  told  me  that  his  were  excellent ; 
he  would  soon  have  a  commission  as  major,  a  lucky  ad- 
vancement for  so  young  a  man.  When  I  prepared  to  leave, 
he  accompanied  me  to  the  station,  and,  after  a  cordial  fare- 
well, we  separated. 

Months  passed,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  Gustave.  Finally, 
one  morning,  I  saw  his  name  in  the  Journal  Officiel^  and 
noted  with  pleasure  that  he  had  received  his  expected  pro- 
motion. With  his  commission  he  had  received  orders  de- 
tailing him  to  a  garrison  at  Maubeuge,  on  the  Belgian 
frontier. 

One  August  evening  I  was  taking  a  stroll  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  It  was  a  little  after  nine,  and  around  me  was  the 
usual  gay  crowd  of  a  summer  night.  Promenaders  by  the 
hundred  ;  merry  people  seated  at  the  little  tables  in  front  of 
the  cafes,  smoking,  drinking,  and  chatting.  To  the  right,  a 
cafe-concert,  its  front  hung  with  colored  lanterns.  Before 
me  the  long  Avenue  des  Champs-Elysees  extended,  its  hun- 
dreds of  lights  glimmering  like  glow-worms  in  the  dark. 
Suddenly  I  saw  a  familiar  face  by  the  light  of  a  street  lamp. 
It  was  Gustave  Raisant. 

"Hallo,  major,"  said  I,  extending  my  hand,  "well  met !" 

"Ah,  is  it  you?"  said  he,  languidly.  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you." 

His  tone  struck  me.  I  looked  at  him  attentively.  He 
seemed  to  have  aged  much  since,  I  had  seen  him  before. 
Already  there  were  gray  hairs  showing  around  his  temples. 
Linking  my  arm  with  his,  I  said  : 

"Come,  let's  take  a  stroll." 

"Willingly." 

After  we  had  walked  some  little  distance  I  gave  up  at- 
tempting to  make  him  converse.  He  seemed  entirely  desti- 
tute of  interest  in  any  topic  that  I  might  bring  up,  and 
plunged  into  melancholy. 

"Come,  come,  Gustave,"  said  I,  "you  have  something  on 
your  mind,  haven't  you?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  but  finally  replied  : 

"  Yes." 

"  A  love-affair,  I'll  be  sworn." 

He  was  silent,  and  I  repeated  my  somewhat  brusque  re- 
mark.    There  are  some  wounds  that  will  not  bear  probing. 

Suddenly  he  spoke  : 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shall  tell  you  the  cause  of  my 
melancholy.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  chafe  under  it  as  I  do  ; 
perhaps  you  may  give  me  some  good  advice.  In  any  event, 
I  shall  tell  you  my  story.  Since  I  last  saw  you  there  has 
been  a  tragical  event  in  my  life.  Oh,  you  have  heard  noth- 
ing of  it.  Thanks  to  the  people  at  head-quarters,  the  papers 
were  silenced,  and  I  won't  bore  you — my  story  isn't  long  ; 
and,"  he  added,  bitterly,  "  I  think  it  is  interesting.  But  it  is 
old- — the  old  story  of  the  parents'  sins  being  expiated  by  the 
children." 

He  knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  and  then  he  slowly 
told  his  story  : 

"  Last  June,  as  you  may  know,  the  reserve  forces  were 
ordered  out  for  their  yearly  service.  We  had  some  of  them 
at  Maubeuge,  where  I  had  been  stationed  with  the  Fifty- 
Sixth  for  a  month.  One  morning  I  was  about  to  start  for 
Lille,  on  regimental  business,  in  company  with  a  brother 
officer  of  my  regiment.  We  stepped  into  a  large  eating- 
house  to  lake  a  chop  before  the  train  left.  It  was  a  very 
large  establishment,  with  marble  tables  around  the  room, 
and  at  one  end  was  a  long  bar,  where  those  with  light 
purses  were  allowed  to  take  refreshments.  Our  table  was 
near  the  bar,  and  at  the  time  we  seated  ourselves  there  was 
a  long  line  of  private  soldiers  and  laborers  drinking  there. 
We  talked  of  various  matters,  and  my  companion  said  : 

" (  Have  you  the  son  of  any  celebrity  among  your  re- 
cruits?' 

" '  Yes,'  said  I,  '  young  Myrian,  son  of  the  well-known 
painter,  is  in  my  command.     And  you  ? ' 

"  *  Well,  I  have  the  son  of  a  celebrity,  too,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.     It  is  young  George  de  Ferisset' 

"'What!  not  the  son  of  Mme.de  Ferisset — pretty  De 
Ferisset  ? ' 

" '  The  same.' 

"  I  laughed  heartily  as  I  said  : 

"  '  Well,  well !  So  De  Ferisset  has  a  grown-up  son,  has 
she?  How  the  time  flies  !  I  was  dreadfully  in  love  with 
the  woman  once,  but  another  fellow  won  her  not  undivided 
favors.' 

" '  And  I,  too,'  replied  my  companion,  '  I  was  a  little 
spoony  on  her ;  but  then,  you  know,  I  always  had  scruples 
about  married  women.' 

"  (  Oh,  you  were  wrong,'  I  replied.  (  She  was  well  worth 
the  trouble.  And,  then,  poor  De  Ferisset  !  The  type  of  an 
unsuspecting  husband  !  She  had  twenty  lovers  to  my 
knowledge,  and  he  never  knew  it.' 

"  I  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when  a  stripling  soldier 
quitted   his  comrades  and  advanced  toward  me.      His  face 


was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  His  emotion  was  so  great  that  he 
trembled  as  he  walked,  with  his  sabre  clattering  at  his  heels. 
When  he  reached  our  table,  he  glared  at  me  for  a  moment 
with  wild  yet  indecisive  eyes,  and  then  raised  his  hand  to 
strike  me.  There  was  a  hurried  movement,  an  outcry,  and 
several  of  the  soldiers  around  leaped  upon  him  and  held  his 
hand.  He  struggled  for  a  moment,  then  was  calm.  Still 
gazing  at  me,  he  said,  in  a  choking  voice  : 
"  l  She  is  my  mother.' 

"  In  a  moment  I  realized  the  hideous  insult  I  had  offered 
him.  I  tingled  with  shame.  What  could  have  possessed 
me  that  morning  I  do  not  know.  No  officer  or  gentleman 
would  ever  speak  ill  of  a  woman — least  of  all  in  public. 

"  '  Let  him  go  ! '  I  cried  to  the  soldiers.  I  rose,  removed 
my  cap,  and,  bowing,  said  : 

"  '  Sir,  I  place  myself  at  your  disposition.' 
"At  this  moment  the  whistle  of  the  approaching  train  was 
heard.     My  friend  grasped  my  arm  and  dragged  me  to  the 
station  without,  where  we  took  the  train  for  Lille. 

"As  soon  as  I  could  do  so,  I  hastened  to  the  general  com- 
manding our  division.  I  told  him  all.  As  you  may  imagine, 
he  reprimanded  me  severely. 

"  '  What ! '  said  he,  '  an  officer  of  your  rank  to  babble  thus 
in  public,  like  a  raw  boy  just  out  of  the  military  school?  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  War  Department.  They  should  not  pro- 
mote men  so  young  as  you  to  positions  of  importance.' 

"  I  privately  thought  that  if  I  had  been  a  general,  the 
affair  would  have  been  the  same.  But  I  so  richly  merited 
his  severe  language  that  I  did  not  reply. 

"  '  Well,'  said  he,  finally,  (  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? ' 
"'There  is  but  one  course  open  to  me,  general/  I  replied. 
'I  have  grievously  offended  this  young  man.      I  have  there- 
fore placed  myself  at  his  disposition.     We  must  fight.' 

" '  A  duel !  You  are  mad  !  A  major  can  not  go  upon  the 
field  with  a  private  soldier.' 

"'General,  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  there  are  cer- 
tain insults  so  grave  that  military  usage  must  yield  to  them. 
Grant  me  permission  to  do  this.' 

" '  But  I  can  not — I  have  no  right  to  do  so.1 
"'Then  telegraph  the  minister  of  war.' 
"'  He  will  refuse/ 

"'Well,  if    that  be    the   case,   I  shall  notify  George    de 
Ferisset,  and  we  will  fight  in  Belgium.' 
"  '  Then  you  desert  ? ' 

"'Yes,  general,  I  will  desert,  and  then  return  for  my 
j  punishment.  I  have  once  dishonored  myself  in  publicly 
I  insulting  a  woman  ;  I  shall  not  again  do  so  in  refusing  satis- 
I  faction  to  her  son.' 

"The  general's  perplexity  and  anger  began  to  pass  away  ; 
he  seemed  moved.  He  strode  up  and  down  the  room  for 
some  moments,  and  finally,  turning  to  me,  said  : 

"'Be  it  so.  Do  as  you  will.  Bear  in  mind,  though,  that 
'  I  know  nothing  of  this  affair — this  conversation  has  not 
'■  taken  place.' 

"  I  thanked  him,  and  repaired  to  my  quarters.    That  even- 
,  ing,  De  Ferisset's  seconds  arrived.     They  were  civilians,  as 
'  were  also  the  two  friends  whom  I  named  to  arrange  matters 
with  them.     The  weapon  chosen  was  the  sword  ;  the  hour, 
!  six  o'clock  the  following  morning  ;  the  place,  a  little  village 
I  just  within  the  Belgian   frontier.      I   put  my  affairs  in  order 
I  that  night,  for  I  had   determined  to  offer  but  sh'ght  defense. 
"  At  the  appointed  hour  the  next  day  we  were  there.      It 
J  was  a  raw,  drizzly  morning,  and   the   mud   was  ankle-deep. 
\  De  Ferisset  appeared  in  uniform.     One  of  my  seconds  re- 
marked that  he,  like  the  rest  of  us,  should  have  come  as  a 
i  civilian.     He  replied  that  he  had  been  insulted  as  man  and 
j  soldier,  and  that  reparation  was  due  to  him  as  such.      I  made 
j  a  sign  to  my  second,  and  he  did  not  insist. 

"We  took  our  place?.  It  was  a  curious  spectacle — a 
private  soldier  in  his  uniform  facing  his  superior  officer  in 
mufti. 

"  The   swords    were    crossed.     The  word  was  given.     I 

j  watched  his  face  with  a  feverish  curiosity.      In  his  eyes  there 

I  was  the  same  glare  of  the  day  before,  the  same  indecision. 

Suddenly  a  strange  smile  appeared  upon  his  lips — the  smile 

of  a  broken  heart — a  smile  I  shall  never  forget  though  I  live 

!  a  hundred  years.     Quick  as  a  flash,  he  abandoned  his  guard, 

and  grasping  my  sword  with  his  left  hand,  he  hurled  himself 

upon  it.      It  ran  him  through  the  body.     Uttering  a  hoarse 

cry,  he  fell  backwards  ;  a   bloody   foam   tinged  his  pale  lips. 

A  convulsive  shudder  ran  over  his  body — another — then  a 

groan.      He  was  dead." 


I  listened  with  horror  to  his  story.  He  noticed  my  looks, 
but  went  doggedly  on  : 

"  Of  course  I  had  not  killed  him — I  had  even  resolved  not 
to  defend  myself ;  and  I  quitted  the  army.  But  still  I  feel 
like  a  murderer  ;  I  feel  as  though  1  had  committed  a  crime. 
When  I  think  of  that  poor  boy — loyal  to  his  mother,  bad 
though  she  was — slain  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  I  feel  like 
an  assassin.  And  think  of  that  wretched  mother  !  How 
she  must  mourn  her  brave  boy's  fall  ! " 

It  was  growing  late  ;  the  people  were  pouring  out  of  the 
cafes-concerts.  Now  and  then  a  passer-by  would  hum  over 
the  latest  comic  song.  Strange  contrast  !  The  follies  of  the 
song  mingled  with  the  words  of  the  sombre  drama  just  un- 
rolled before  me.  Gustave  walked  on  by  my  side,  with  bent 
head,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  tragic  story. 

And  still  the  Champs  -  Elysees  swarmed  with  people. 
Around  us  was  the  intense  life  of  a  summer  night  in  frivo- 
lous Paris.  On  the  avenue  were  innumerable  carriages,  and 
all  around  gayly  dressed  loungers  on  the  iron  chairs. 

As  my  eye  roamed  carelessly  over  them,  I  saw  one  group, 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  woman  of  forty-five,  but  still  very 
beautiful.  She  was  dressed  richly  and  tastefully,  and  bore 
in  her  hand  a  bouquet  which  a  smirking  dandy  had  just  pre- 
sented to  her.  I  could  not  repress  an  exclamation.  Gustave 
followed  my  eyes. 

"  What ! "  he  cried,  "  it  can  not  be  she  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered  him,  "it  is  Mme.  de  Ferisset." — 
Adapted  for  the  Argoru+ttt  from  the  French  of  Albert 
Delpit, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  sarcastic  French  journalist  is  accusing  the  Arademie 
Francaise  of  "vandalism"  because  it  has  recently  received 
among  its  members  M.  Albert  VandaL 

Succi,  who  recently  completed  his  sixty-fourth  public  fast 
in  Rome,  has  abstained  from  food  in  his  performances  for 
twenty-five  hundred  days  of  his  life — nearly  seven  years. 

The  report  is  denied  that  Verdi's  health  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  recent  death  of  his  wife.  The  general  state 
of  the  composer's  health  is  satisfactory,  and  his  mind  is  un- 
clouded. 

The  inventor  of  the  linotype  machine,  Ottmar  Mergen- 
thaler,  is  spending  the  winter  at  Deming,  N.  M.,  where  he 
is  suffering  from  consumption,  and  it  is  feared  he  will  not 
live  through  the  winter. 

James  G.  Blaine,  Jr.,  is  once  more  a  newspaper  man, 
hiving  just  been  enrolled  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  It  is  said  that  Editor  Whilelaw  Reid  has  issued 
orders  that  "  Jimmy  "  be  treated  kindly. 

An  unusual  honor  has  been  vouchsafed  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria to  Lady  Sibyl  Primrose,  Lord  Rosebery's  daughter. 
She  has  been  invited  to  dine  at  Windsor  and  spend  the  night 
there — an  unusual  honor  for  a  young  lady  who  has  not  yet 
been  presented  at  court. 

After  gravely  reflecting  for  a  few  moments,  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son replied  as  follows  to  a  Cincinnati  bore  who  asked  him 
when  an  actor  ought  to  retire  :  "  Well,  counting  the  time  for 
gelling  out  of  costume  and  the  slowness  of  hackmen,  I  think 
an  actor  should  retire  at  about  11:45." 

Irving  Hale,  who  has  just  been  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  the  Colorado  militia,  is  well  known  to  officers  in 
the  army  as  the  man  who  went  through  West  Point  with 
the  highest  standing  ever  attained.  He  resigned  several 
years  ago,  after  five  years'  service  in  the  engineers. 

The  late  General  Sir  Henry  Havelock-AUen,  who  has  been 
killed  by  the  hillmen  in  Khyber  Pass,  was  as  eccentric  as  he 
was  dashing.  One  sultry  summer  morning,  a  few  years  ago, 
he  appeared  on  parade  at  Aldershot  mounted  on  a  charger 
and  clad  in  nothing  but  his  helmet.  And  he  reviewed  his 
regiment  in  that  garb. 

Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
MondeSy  who,  during  his  incumbency,  changed  it  from  a 
Liberal  to  a  Clerical  organ,  has  retired  from  that  post  He 
will  enter  politics,  and  is  expected  to  become  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Ultramonlanes.  This  step  may  be  the  result 
of  Brunetiere's  recent  interviews  with  the  Pope  in  Rome. 

Casimir  Felix  Badeni,  who  recently  resigned  the  premier- 
ship of  Austria,  is  the  son  of  a  chef  who  was  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  last  kings  of  Poland,  and  was  created  a  count 
in  recognition  of  his  culinary  skilL  The  ex-premier  inherited 
his  fortune  from  his  aunt,  the  famous  German  actress,  Anna 
Wierer,  and  be  has  nursed  it  so  judiciously  that  he  is  now 
worth  about  $2,500,000. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Mile.  Bartet,  of  the  Comedie- 
Francaise,  have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  Class  XVIII.  (Materials  of  Theatrical 
Art)  of  the  1900  exhibition,  of  which  M.  Gailhard,  director 
of  the  Grand  Opera,  is  president.  They  are  the  first 
women  chosen  as  official  managers  on  a  committee  not  con- 
nected with  woman's  work. 

Rumor  has  it  in  Paris  that  Prince  Louis  Esterhazy,  who 
was  reported  engaged  to  Mrs.  Langtry,  has  arranged  a 
union  with  Sofia,  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples,  who  is  about  his 
own  age  and  very  fond  of  horses.  The  lady  distinguished 
herself  in  the  defense  of  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  the  last  re- 
maining stronghold  of  the  Bourbon  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
against  the  Italian  forces  of  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel. 

William  W.  Thomas,  the  newly  appointed  minister  to 
Sweden,  has  had  a  long  and  somewhat  distinguished  career 
in  the  diplomatic  service.  As  early  as  i860,  just  after  his 
graduation  from  Bowdoin  College,  he  joined  the  legation  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  later  was  made  consul  at  Galatz. 
President  Arthur  sent  him  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Stockholm  and  President  Harrison  continued  him  in  that 
post     He  is  a  native  of  Portland,  Me. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  senatorial  fight  in  Ohio, 
Frank  G.  Carpenter,  the  well-known  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, says  :  "Both  Foraker  and  Hanna  are  consumed  with 
ambition,  but  Foraker,  I  believe,  strikes  very  much  above 
Hanna.  Foraker  wants  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  desire  of  his  life,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  attempt  to  overthrow  McKinley  in  1900,  if  there 
is  a  fair  chance  of  his  succeeding.  Both  McKinley  and 
Hanna  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  they  fear  Foraker.  They 
know  that  Foraker  has  wonderful  elements  of  success." 

The  death  is  reported  in  Moscow  of  Dr.  Zacharin,  the 
famous  physician  of  Alexander  the  Third.  He  was  a  self- 
made  man  and  often  shocked  the  courtiers  by  bis  uncon- 
ventional ways,  even  attending  the  emperor  in  a  dressing- 
gown  and  shod  in  the  heavy  boots  of  a  peasant.  When  he 
received  his  diploma,  he  put  out  a  hand-written  sign,  and 
while  it  was  still  wet,  was  called  to  attend  an  aristocratic  lady 
who  had  fainted  in  her  carriage.  When  he  reached  her,  the 
lady  had  revived,  and  he  was  offered  a  fee  of  three  roubles. 
He  declined  indignantly,  stating  that  his  fee  was  ten  roubles, 
which  was  paid  with  an  apology.  Later  he  treated  poor 
people  free  of  charge,  but  raised  his  fee  to  one  hundred 
roubles  for  all  who  could  pay.  In  the  Czar's  last  illness  he 
had  a  violent  quarrel  with  Professor  Leyden,  who  objected 
to  the  doctor's  brutal  frankness  in  telling  the  Czar  of  his 
condition.  When  his  imperial  patient  died,  the  populace 
wrecked  the  doctor's  house.  His  later  years  were  spent  in 
retirement  in  Moscow. 
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MEMORY    AND    ITS    TRICKS. 

Strange  Facts  from  a  Recent  Scientific  Work— Wonderful  Feats  of 

Memory    and    the    Odd    Tricks    it    Plays 

Ordinary  Mortals. 

Some  twenty-six  centuries  ago,  the  Greek  poet,  Simonides, 
read  one  of  his  effusions  to  a  large  concourse  of  people.  At 
its  conclusion  he  retired,  leaving  his  auditors  spellbound,  it 
is  to  be  inferred,  for  he  left  the  building  in  safety,  but  they 
remained,  and  the  roof  fell  in  and  killed  the  entire  company. 
The  grief  of  their  surviving  relatives  was  made  the  greater 
by  the  fact  that  the  corpses  were  crushed  beyond  recogni- 
tion, and  they  were  in  a  quandary  as  to  who  should  bury 
which  corpse.  Simonides,  however,  came  to  the  rescue, 
stating  that  he  remembered  the  position  in  which  each  per- 
son had  sat,  and  he  pointed  out  the  individuals  to  their 
mourning  relatives.  Whether  his  indications  were  correct 
or  not,  there  was  no  one  to  dispute  him,  and  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation  for  memory — so  great,  in  fact,  that,  being  a 
mercenary  man,  he  turned  this  to  account  by  starting  a 
school  in  which  others  might  have  their  memory  strength- 
ened, and  thus  was  founded  the  first  school  of  mnemonics. 
Since  then  many  systems  have  been  devised  for  the  teach- 
ing of  this  science,  meeting  with  greater  or  less  success. 
But  never,  we  believe,  has  the  subject  been  so  thoroughly 
and  intelligently  studied  as  by  F.  W.  Edridge-Green,  M. 
D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  who  has  published  the  results  of  his  studies 
in  a  volume,  "  Memory  and  Its  Cultivation,"  which  has  just 
been  issued  in  the  International  Scientific  Series.  The 
author  himself  says  that  after  discovering  the  facts  which 
led  him  to  write  on  the  subject  of  memory,  he  found  that  he 
could  learn  a  subject  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  time  that  it 
had  previously  taken  him.  If  others  will  only  reap  a  small 
share  of  the  benefit  that  Dr.  Edridge-Green  has  derived 
from  his  system,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Edridge-Green  divides  his  work  into  two  parts,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  considers  memory  as  a  function  of  the 
brain,  while  the  second  sets  forth  his  method  of  cultivating 
the  memory  as  based  upon  his  study  of  its  phenomena.  In 
the  beginning,  he  defines  memory  as  "  the  process  by  means 
of  which  impressions  of  the  external  world  and  ideas  are 
retained  for  use  on  future  occasions,"  and  he  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  remembrance  and  recollection.  "  Recol- 
lection," he  says,  "  is  the  power  of  voluntarily  recalling  im- 
pressions. Remembrance  is  the  term  applied  when  the 
process  is  involuntary.  Memory  is  the  innate  power  of 
having  an  impression  recalled  if  a  proper  stimulus  be  ap- 
plied." To  recapitulate  his  study  of  memory  and  to  sum- 
marize his  investigations  and  theories  of  its  physical  and 
psychical  aspects  would  be  impossible  here  ;  indeed,  his 
book  is  as  succinct  as  is  compatible  with  perfect  clearness. 
In  the  book,  however,  are  quite  a  number  of  curious  anec- 
dotes to  illustrate  the  various  points  he  makes,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  interesting  that  we  reproduce  them.  Thus,  to 
show  how  impressions,  not  understood  in  the  least  by  the 
subject,  are  still  registered  and  may  be  brought  forth  under 
the  influence  of  proper  stimuli,  he  quotes  from  Coleridge  the 
following  curious  story  : 

li  In  a  Roman  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  young 
woman,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  and  was  said  by  the  priests  to  be  possessed  of  a 
devil,  because  she  was  heard  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  Whole  sheets  of  her  ravings  were  written  out, 
and  found  to  consist  of  sentences  intelligible  in  themselves, 
but  having  slight  connection  with  each  other.  Of  her 
Hebrew  sayings  only  a  few  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible, 
and  most  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick 
was  out  of  the  question — the  woman  was  a  simple  creature  ; 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  fever.  It  was  long  before  any 
explanation,  save  that  of  demoniacal  possession,  could  be 
obtained.  At  last,  the  mystery  was  unveiled  by  a  physician, 
who  determined  to  trace  back  the  girl's  history,  and  who, 
after  much  trouble,  discovered  that  at  the  age  of  nine  she 
had  been  charitably  taken  by  an  old  Protestant  pastor.  On 
further  inquiry,  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  old  man's 
custom  for  years  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  the 
house  into  which  the  kitchen  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself 
with  a  loud  voice  out  of  his  books.  The  books  were 
ransacked,  and  among  them  were  found  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  together  with  a  collection  of 
Rabbinical  writings.  In  these  works  so  many  of  the 
passages  taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bedside  were 
identified,  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
their  source." 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  where  loss  of  memory  is  due  to 
a  sudden  shock  the  loss  extends  not  only  to  the  events  sub- 
sequent to  but  may  even  extend  to  those  before  the  accident, 
Dr.  Edridge  -  Green  quotes  the  following  from  Ripot's 
"  Diseases  of  Memory  "  :  "A  young  woman,  married  to  a 
man  whom  she  loved  passionately,  was  seized,  during  con- 
finement, with  prolonged  syncope,  at  the  end  of  which  she 
lost  all  recollection  of  events  that  had  occurred  since  her 
marriage,  inclusive  of  that  of  the  ceremony.  She  remem- 
bered very  clearly  the  rest  of  her  life  up  to  that  point. 
At  first  she  pushed  her  husband  and  child  from  her  in  evi- 
dent alarm.  She  has  never  recovered  recollection  of  this 
period  of  her  life,  nor  of  any  of  the  impressions  received 
during  that  time.  Her  parents  and  friends  have  convinced 
her  that  she  is  married  and  has  a  son ;  and  she  would 
sooner  believe  that  she  had  lost  a  year  of  her  life  than  that 
all  her  friends  and  relations  are  impostors." 

After  analyzing  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  Dr. 
Edridge-Green  discusses  their  corresponding  memories,  of 
which  there  are  more  varieties  than  laymen  would  think, 
though  they  are  all  interconnected.  The  faculty  of  touch  or 
tune  it  generally  highly  developed  in  musicians,  but  other 
memory  faculties  must  be  added  to  it  for  the  successful  com- 
poser who  would  follow  the  method  of  Mozart.  This  is  so 
cuiir-  s  that  we  quote  it  in  full  as  it  is  given  in  his  own 
word  1.  in  Holmes's  "Life''  :  "When  I  am,  as  it  were,  com- 
plete**   myself,    entirely   alone,    and    of    good    cheer — say, 


traveling  in  a  carriage,  or  walking  after  a  good  meal,  or  dur- 
ing the  night  when  I  can  not  sleep — it  is  on  such  occasions 
that  my  ideas  flow  best  and  most  abundantly  ;  whence  and 
how  they  come,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  force  them.  Those 
ideas  which  please  me  I  retain  in  my  memory,  and  am  ac- 
customed (as  I  have  been  told)  to  hum  them  to  myself.  If 
I  continue  in  this  way,  it  soon  occurs  how  I  may  turn  this 
or  that  niorceau  to  account  so  as  to  make  a  good  dish  of  it 
— that  is  to  say,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  various  instruments,  etc.  All  this 
fires  my  soul,  and,  provided  I  am  not  disturbed,  my  subject 
enlarges  itself,  methodized  and  defined  ;  and  the  whole, 
though  it  be  long,  stands  almost  complete  and  finished  in 
my  mind,  so  that  I  can  survey  it  like  a  fine  picture  or  a 
beautiful  statue,  at  a  glance.  Nor  do  I  hear  in  my  imagina- 
tion the  parts  successively,  but  I  hear  it,  as  it  were,  all  at 
once.  What  a  delight  this  is  I  can  not  tell !  All  this  in- 
venting, this  pondering,  takes  place  in  a  pleasing,  lively 
dream.  Still,  the  actual  hearing  of  the  tout-ensemble  is, 
after  all,  the  best.  What  has  been  thus  produced  I  do  not 
easily  forget ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  gift  I  have  my 
Divine  Maker  to  thank  for.  When  I  proceed  to  write  down 
my  ideas,  I  take  out  of  the  b.ig  of  my  memory,  if  I  may 
use  that  phrase,  what  has  previously  been  collected  into  it  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned.  For  this  reason  the  committing 
to  paper  is  done  easily  enough  ;  for  everything  is,  as  I  have 
said  before,  already  finished  ;  and  it  rarely  differs  on  paper 
from  what  it  was  in  my  imagination.  At  this  occupation  I 
can  therefore  suffer  myself  to  be  disturbed  ;  for  whatever 
may  be  going  on  around  me,  I  write,  and  even  talk,  but  only 
of  fowls  and  geese,  or  of  Gretel,  or  Barbel,  or  some  such 
matters." 

The  faculty  of  number  depends  upon  no  sense  in  partic- 
ular. It  may  receive  impressions  from  any  sense — sight,  by 
seeing  a  number  of  objects,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch, 
by  numerical  repetition  of  their  respective  stimuli.  In  dis- 
cussing this  faculty  and  its  corresponding  memory,  Dr. 
Edridge-Green  relates  some  of  the  most  astonishing  stories 
in  this  book.  Thus,  the  story  of  Zerah  Colburn,  an  Ameri- 
can lad  of  poor  parents,  whose  powers  were  tested  in  Lon- 
don in  1 S 1 2,  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  by  the  leading 
mathematicians  of  the  day,  is  almost '  incredible  :  "  He 
raised  any  number  consisting  of  one  figure  progressively 
to  the  tenth  power  ;  giving  the  results  (by  actual  multiplica- 
tion, and  not  by  memory)  faster  than  they  could  be  set 
down  in  figures  by  the  person  appointed  to  record  them. 
He  raised  the  number  8  progressively  to  the  sixteenth 
power  ;  and  in  naming  the  last  result,  which  consisted  of 
fifteen  figures,  he  was  right  in  every  one.  Some  numbers 
consisting  of  two  figures  he  raised  as  high  as  the  eighth 
power,  though  he  found  a  difficulty  in  proceeding  when  the 
products  became  very  large.  On  being  asked  the  square 
root  of  106,929,  he  answered  '327'  before  the  original 
number  could  be  written  down.  He  was  then  required  to 
find  the  cube  root  of  268,336,125,  and  with  equal  facility 
and  promptness  he  replied  '645.'  He  was  asked  how  many 
minutes  there  were  in  forty-eight  years  ;  and  before  the 
question  could  be  written  down,  he  replied  '  25,288,809,'  and 
immediately  afterward  he  gave  the  correct  number  of  seconds. 

"  On  being  requested  to  give  the  factors  which  would 
produce  the  number  247,483,  he  immediately  named  941 
and  263,  which  are  the  only  two  numbers  from  the  multi- 
plication of  which  it  would  result.  On  171,395  being  pro- 
posed, he  named  5  X  34,279,  7  X  24,485,  59  X  2,905,  83  X 
2,065,  35  X  4,897,  295  x  581,  and  413  x  4<5-  He  was 
then  asked  to  give  the  factors  of  36,083,  but  he  imme- 
diately replied  that  it  had  none,  which  is  really  the  case, 
this  being  a  prime  number.  Other  numbers  being  pro- 
posed to  him  indiscriminately,  he  always  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing the  correct  factors,  except  in  the  case  of  prime  numbers, 
which  he  generally  discovered  almost  as  soon  as  proposed. 
The  number  4,294,967,297,  which  is  23=  -|-  i,  having  been 
given  to  him,  he  discovered  (as  Euler  had  previously  done) 
that  it  is  not  the  prime  number,  which  Fermat  had  supposed 
it  to  be,  but  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  factors  6,700,417 
X  641.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was  given  only  after 
the  lapse  of  some  weeks  ;  but  the  method  he  took  to  obtain 
it  clearly  showed  that  he  had  not  derived  his  information 
from  any  extraneous  source. 

"  When  he  was  asked  to  multiply  together  numbers  both 
consisting  of  more  than  three  figures,  he  seemed  to  de- 
compose one  or  both  of  them  into  its  factors,  and  to  work 
with  them  separately.  Thus,  on  being  asked  to  give  the 
square  of  4,395,  he  multiplied  293  by  itself,  and  then  twice 
multiplied  the  product  by  15.  And  on  being  asked  to  tell 
the  square  of  999,999,  he  obtained  the  correct  result,  999,- 
998,000,001,  by  twice  multiplying  the  square  of  37,037  by  27. 
He  then  of  his  own  accord  multiplied  that  product  by  49, 
and  said  that  the  result  (viz.  48,999,902,000,049)  was  equal 
to  the  square  root  of  6,999,993.  He  afterward  multiplied 
this  product  by  49,  and  observed  the  result  (viz.  2,400,995- 
198,002,401)  was  equal  to  the  square  of  244,999,759. 

"  On  being  interrogated  as  to  the  method  by  which  he 
obtained  these  results,  the  boy  constantly  declared  that  he 
did  not  know  how  the  answers  came  into  his  mind.  In  the 
act  of  multiplying  two  numbers  together,  and  in  the  raising 
of  powers,  it  was  evident  (alike  from  the  facts  just  stated 
and  from  the  motion  of  his  lips)  that  some  operation  was 
going  forward  in  his  mind  ;  yet  that  operation  could  not  (from 
the  readiness  with  which  the  answers  were  furnished)  have 
been  at  all  allied  to  the  usual  modes  of  procedure,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  was  entirely  ignorant,  not  being  able  to 
perform  on  paper  a  single  sum  in  multiplication  or  division. 
But  in  the  extension  of  roots,  and  in  the  discovery  of 
factors  of  large  numbers,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  opera- 
tion could  take  place,  since  he  gave  answers  immediately, 
or  in  a  very  few  seconds,  which,  according  to  the  ordinary 
methods,  would  have  required  very  difficult  and  laborious 
calculations  ;  and  prime  numbers  can  not  be  recognized  as 
such  by  any  known  rule." 

The  explanation  which  Dr.  Edridge-Gieen  gives  of  this 
is  ingenious  and  seems  to  cover  the  ground.  He  says  : 
"  The   ideas  of  number  must  be  first  clearly  distinguished 


from  figures,  with  which  they  have  no  more  necessary  asso- 
ciation than  the  written  notes  have  with  a  tune  as  played  on 
a  piano  ;  the  process  of  association  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  described  for  reading  and  writing.  In  order  to  more 
clearly  understand  these  ideas  of  number,  let  the  reader 
imagine  a  series  of  single  irregular  forms  as  representing  the 
numbers  of  units  when  they  can  not  be  represented  by  any- 
multiple  of  the  numbers  already  given  ;  thus,  one,  two,  and 
three  may  be  represented  by  1,  2,  and  3,  but  2  -j-  2  represents 
four  ;  five  is  a  primary  number,  5  ;  but  six  can  be  repre- 
sented by  3 -|- 3  or  2  +  2  -J-  2  ;  this  at  once  separates  the  odd 
from  the  even  numbers.  Continue  the  process,  seventeen 
may  be  represented  by  a  single  form,  eighteen  by  2  X  3  X  3, 
multiplication  being  an  increased  process  of  addition.  Now 
if  numbers  were  learned  in  this  way,  the  primary  numbers 
would  correspond  to  the  letters  of  words.  Any  one  is  able 
to  give  the  factors  of  the  number  eighty-one,  and  if  we  con- 
sider this  process,  increased  by  the  memory  possessed  by 
Bidder  or  Zerah  Colburn,  the  whole  will  appear  clear  ;  thus 
the  different  factors  at  once  occurred  to  Zerah  Colburn,  as 
the  letters  of  a  word  occur  to  an  ordinary  person,  that  is  to 
say,  the  previous  impressions  making  up  that  number  were 
revived.  The  multiplication-table  constructed  by  Bidder,  and 
simply  remembered,  reached  a  million." 

Many  phenomena  which  the  ignorant  have  ascribed  to  the 
black  art  are  accounted  for  in  this  book.  Thus,  Dr. 
Edridge-Green  tells  of  a  suggested  impression  in  his  own 
experience  which  was  so  vividly  before  his  mind  as  com- 
pletely to  overpower  a  real  impression  :  "  I  was  once  travel- 
ing by  railroad  to  Battersea  Park,  and  firmly  believed  that  I 
had  passed  Chelsea,  and  that  the  next  station  was  Battersea 
Park.  When  the  train  reached  Chelsea,  I  looked  out  of  the 
carriage  at  the  sign-board,  and  saw  Battersea  Park  there,  as 
I  expected,  and  got  out  of  the  train,  but  soon  noticed  that  I 
had  alighted  at  the  wrong  station  ;  I  felt  perfectly  convinced 
that  I  had  seen  Battersea  Park  on  the  sign-board,  and  went 
back  to  look,  of  course  only  finding  Chelsea.  There  was  no 
mistake  in  the  sense  of  one  word  being  mistaken  for  another, 
for  the  words  Battersea  Park  are  not  the  least  like  the  word 
Chelsea,  and  1  had  looked  directly  at  the  sign-board  and 
plainly  seen  Battersea  Park.  Such  is  the  probable  origin  of 
a  good  many  ghosts."  And  he  quotes  from  Dr.  Tuke  a 
story  showing  how  similar  impressions  may  falsify  the  per- 
ceptions of  a  number  of  persons:  ''During  the  conflagra- 
tion at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the  winter  of  1866-67,  when 
the  animals  were  destroyed  by  the  fire,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  chimpanzee  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  cage. 
Attracted  to  the  roof  with  the  expectation  in  full  force,  men 
saw  the  unhappy  animal  holding  on  to  it  and  writhing  in 
agony  to  get  astride  of  the  iron  ribs.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  its  struggles  were  watched  by  those  below  wiih  breath- 
less suspense.  But  there  was  no  animal  whatever  there  ; 
and  all  this  feeling  was  thrown  away  upon  a  tattered  piece 
of  blind,  so  torn  as  to  resemble  to  the  eye  of  fancy  the 
body,  arms,  and  legs  of  an  ape  !  " 

One  of  the  curious  things  in  modern  life  is  how  an  expert 
stenographer  employed  in  a  court  of  law  may  sometimes 
have  no  recollection  of  what  the  proceedings  were  and  yet 
have  made  a  complete  record  of  them  by  his  phonetic 
method.  This  is  because  he  is  doing  his  work  automati- 
cally. The  ear  hears  the  sounds  and  transmits  them  to  the 
centre  of  sensory  memory,  which  stimulates  the  centre  of 
motor  memory,  and  this  in  turn  guides  the  muscles  to  per- 
form the  act  of  writing,  without  the  mind  being  conscious  of 
the  act.  Another  illustration  of  this  is  where,  in  reading  a 
tedious  book,  one's  attention  wanders,  and  is  recalled  to  the 
book  only  by  the  necessity  of  turning  the  page,  when  the 
reader  finds  that  he  has  mechanically  read  over  the  words 
and  lines,  but  has  had  no  consciousness  of  their  significance. 
Still  another  example  of  this  motor  memory  is  related  by 
Dr.  Edridge-Green  :  "A  young  lady,  about  seventeen,  used 
to  occupy  a  large  part  of  her  time  reading  to  her  grand- 
father, sometimes  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time.  The 
subject-matter  consisted  of  leaders  from  the  daily  papers, 
history,  and  biographies,  subjects  of  not  the  slightest  in- 
terest to  her  ;  she  soon  found  that  she  could  read  perfectly 
easily  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  book  she 
was  reading,  carrying  on  an  entirely  separate  train  of 
thought,  and  never  having  the  slightest  recollection  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject  she  had  been  reading  about." 

Allied  to  this  is  the  curious  trick  that  people  sometimes 
play  upon  themselves  when  they  strive  to  impress  upon 
themselves  the  necessity  of  not  doing  a  certain  thing. 
They  keep  saying  to  themselves,  "  I  will  nOjt  speak  of  his 
divorced  wife,"  "  I  will  not  speak  of  his  wife,"  until  by  re- 
iteration the  negation  loses  its  significance  and  the  forbid- 
den topic  still  remains  foremost  in  the  mind.  What  one 
should  do  is  to  say,  "  I  will  speak  of  his  business  or  other 
topics,"  and  so  forget  the  forbidden  one.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  cases  of  this  kind  fell  within  Dr.  Edridge- 
Green's  own  cognizance.  He  relates  that  a  lady  accepted  a 
proposal  of  marriage  when  she  intended  to  refuse  it,  merely 
through  the  addition  of  one  or  two  small  words  to  her  letter. 
She  was  so  ashamed  of  having  made  the  mistake  that  she 
never  undeceived  the  man  and  actually  married  him  ! 

We  have  already  quoted  enough  to  show  that  "  Memory 
and  Its  Cultivation "  is  by  no  means  dull  reading,  and  it 
seems  quite  safe  to  predict  that  any  one  who  reads  the 
first  part  of  Dr.  Edridge-Green's'book  and  devotes  some 
care  to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  second  part,  will  have  acquired 
almost  as  valuable  a  memory  as  the  author  himself. 
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M.  Carvalho,  the  late  director  of  the  Opera  Comique  in 
Paris,  had  had  practical  experience  on  both  sides  of  the  foot- 
lights. He  was  born  in  1825,  and  when  a  young  man  be- 
came a  member  of  the  company  at  the  theatre  which  he 
managed  for  many  years  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1853  he  married  Mile.  Miolan,  who  was  subsequently 
chosen  by  Gounod  to  create  the  role  of  Marguerite  in 
"  Faust." 
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BARNUM'S    SHOW    IN    LONDON. 

The  Great  American  Menagerie  and  Circus  Opens  there  on  Boxing- 
Day— Christmas  Dinner  of  the  Freaks— London's  Mourn- 
ing over  William  Terriss. 

Americans  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
great  Barnum  &  Bailey  show  opened  at  Olympia  on 
Boxing-Day.  It  is  seven  years  since  London  has  seen  it — 
in  1S80-90,  when  old  Barnum  himself  brought  his  show 
here.  The  place  where  the  show  is  given  is  almost  as 
much  of  a  curiosity  as  the  show  itself,  for  Olympia  now  in- 
cludes the  great  menagerie,  a  horse  fair,  numerous  side- 
shows, a  number  of  human  prodigies  and  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  "freaks,"  an  enormous  bazaar,  a  variety  show 
twice  every  day,  and  a  performance  every  afternoon  and 
evening  of  "  The  Mahdi  ;  or,  For  the  Victoria  Cross." 

Mr.  Bailey  was  unpleasantly  surprised  when  he  was  told 
by  the  London  county  council  that  he  would  have  to  put  up 
an  iron  curtain  to  shut  off  his  stage  from  the  vast  audi- 
torium. This  iron  curtain  is  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
long  and  forty-five  feet  high,  the  raising  of  which,  as  a  bit  of 
engineering,  was  itself  no  joke.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
where in  the  States  has  Mr.  Bailey  ever  found  such  an  ideal 
place  for  his  great  show  as  Olympia. 

In  the  Palmarium,  where  once  the  Venetian  canals  wound 
their  way,  there  is  now  an  elephant  jungle  with  sacred  cattle 
and  droves  of  camels.  Apropos  of  the  Palmarium,  some  of 
my  readers  may  not  remember  that  Olympia  changes  from 
year  to  year.  I  think  this  is  the  sixth  year.  The  first  year 
the  show  was  "  Venice,"  the  second  year  "  Constantinople," 
the  third  year  "  The  Orient."  When  "  Venice  "  was  given, 
there  was  a  net-work  of  canals,  through  which  gondolas 
plied  by  Venetian  gondoliers  threaded  their  way.  The 
Palace  of  the  Doges  looked  out  over  the  beautiful  square 
of  St.  Marks,  where  the  historic  pigeons  coo  and  the  lofty 
Campanile  towered  over  the  Piazzetta.  In  "  Constanti- 
nople," the  gondolas  gave  way  to  caiques,  the  boats  which 
ply  along  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn.  The  gon- 
doliers yielded  their  places  to  boatmen  from  Stamboul  called 
caiquejeeds.  Black- eyed  and  veiled  Turkish  beauties  shuffled 
in  Turkish  slippers  through  the  streets  and  shops  all  day 
long.  They  were  genuine  Turkish  beauties,  too,  although 
there  was  one  scene,  called  "  The  Royal  Seraglio,"  where 
beautiful  British  barmaids,  attired  as  odalisques,  reclined  upon 
gorgeous  silken  cushions  and  smoked  cigarettes. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  banquets  that 
ever  took  place  was  given  at  Olympia  on  Christmas  Day. 
It  was  the  Christmas  dinner  of  the  "  freaks."  It  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  bearded-lady,  Mrs.  Annie  Jones,  who  is 
reputed  to  be  wealthy.  Another  guest  of  distinction  was 
Laloo  and  Lala,  of  Lucknow,  a  sort  of  successor  to  Millie- 


belied    his   years.     He   was  one  of  the   most   popular   act- 
ors   on    the    London    stage,    and    his    range    of    roles    was 
wide — from   King    Henry  the   Eighth   to  Chateau   Renaud, 
from  Romeo  to  Captain  Molyneux.     He  excelled  in  dashing  | 
and  manly  roles.      It  is  odd  that  this  bold  and   adventurous 
spirit,  who  had  incurred  many  perils  by  land   and  sea,  who  '• 
had  twice  come  near  losing  his  life  by  violence — once  in  the  j 
Falkland    Islands— and    who    was    noted    for    his    physical  I 
courage,  should   have   met  his  death   by  a  stab  in  the  back 
delivered  so  quickly  that  he  could  not  defend   himself,  and 
that,  having  escaped  many  perils  in  wild  lands  and  on  wilder 
seas,  he  should  have  met  his   bloody  death   in   the  heart  of 
London.  PICCADILLY. 

London,  December  28,  1897. 


GOTHAM'S    MILLIONAIRES. 

The  Fashions  They  Set  and  Those    Who    Follow   Them— Country- 
House  Life  Superseding  Urban  Existence— Glimpses 
of  the  Luxuries  Enjoyed  in  New  York. 

Just  a  little  before  Christmas,  the  big  houses  along  Fifth 
Avenue  facing  the  Park,  along  upper  Madison,  and  across 
on  Seventy-Second  Street,  were  opened,  and  aired,  and 
swept,  and  garnished  for  the  holiday  occupation  of  their 
owners.  Up  to  the  first  of  December  most  of  them  were 
shut.  You  could  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue  from  the  cathedral 
to  Seventy-Second  Street,  and  in  every  solemn  facade  of 
white  or  brown  stone  see  the  storm-doors  and  the  blue 
blinds  down.  The  smaller  houses  —  nanow,  aristocratic 
dwellings,  some  of  them  only  one  room  wide,  but  making 
up  for  it  in  height  and  depth — had  a  cheerful,  lived-in  air. 
There  were  curtains  of  thick,  yellow  lace  veiling  the  lower 
windows,  and  of  fine,  frilled  muslin,  looped  up  with  ribbons, 
in  the  floors  above.  Houses  of  cream-colored  stone  had 
their  balcony  rails  banked  in  with  small  evergreen  trees  in 
large  tubs,  which,  en  passant,  is  the  latest  touch.  Butlers, 
upholstered  in  the  most  correct  style,  were  visible  at  the 
opened  doors,  and  the  postman  had  minutes  of  lender  dalli- 
ance at  the  basement  grating  with  the  parlor-maid. 

But  the  faces  of  those  great  mansions  that  look  out 
sombrely  on  the  dry,  sere  prospect  of  the  park,  were  dark 
and  gloomy.  The  blue  blinds  shut  the  eyes  of  every  win- 
dow. All  you  saw  as  you  passed  were  cats  and  care-takers. 
About  a  month  ago,  hardly  one  of  the  homes  of  million- 
airedom  was  open.  The  Vanderbilt  houses  were  unoccupied, 
though  the  two  lamps  on  either  side  of  the  magnificent  en- 
trance every  night  cast  their  arcs  of  light  into  the  darkness 
of  the  avenue.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  house  is  not  open 
yet.  The  Gerry  house,  which  fills  the  other  half  of  the  block 
on  which   the   Millionaires'    Club   stands  and  is  a  solid  red 


brick  structure,  with  a  wrought-iron  porte-cochere,  has  had 
Christine,  the  two-headed  lady,  although  he  is  partly  a  gen-  ]  the  storm-door  down  for  a  month  or  so. 

tleman  and  partly  a  lady,  the  junction  beginning  at  the  neck.  '       Two  blocks  above,  the  double  Astor  house  has  only  just 
Mr.  and  Miss   Howard,  the  tattooed  brother  and  sister,  Mr.  i  been  warmed   and  lighted.     This  is  one  of  the  newest  and 


Coffey,  the  "skeleton  dude,"  and  Captain  Murphy,  the  Irish 
giant,  were  also  there.  The  fat  lady,  Miss  Sinclair,  who  weighs 
six  hundred  pounds,  was  also  present,  and  Professor  Maxy, 


handsomest  private  residences  in  New  York.  It  is  of 
cream-white  stone,  with  high-pitched  roofs  of  blue  slate,  and 
is    built    with    a    concave    curve    on   the  street   side.     Two 


who  swallows  needles  in  public,  laid  aside  his  professional  pillars  hold  aloft  lamps  to  light  the  Astor  guests  to  scenes  of 
habit  and  contented  himself  with  swallowing  turkey  and  plum-  ;  revelry,  and  over  the  level  sidewalk  carriages  can  drive  into 
pudding.     The  Human  Salamander  also,  who  usually  eats  ]  the  semi-circular  sweep  on  which  the  doors  of  both  houses 


blazing  coals,  contented  himself  with  more  conventional  fare. 
Joe-Joe,  the  dog-faced  boy,  was  present,  and  was  treated 
with  great  courtesy  although  he  is  so  canine  in  appearance. 
The  big  show  at  Olympia  is  drawing  heavily  in  the  face  of 
the  twenty-two  Christmas  pantomimes. 

London  has  been  profoundly  grieved  by  the  bloody  death 
of  William  Terriss,  the  popular  actor.  Richard  Arthur 
Prince,  his  murderer,  is  now  being  tried  at  Bow  Street,  and 


give.  Just  one  block  higher  up,  the  dwellings  of  George 
Gould  and  one  of  the  Havemeyers  stand  on  either  corner  of 
the  cross  street.  The  Goulds  have  been  under  their  roof- 
tree  for  some  time.  But  the  Havemeyer  house,  with  its 
jail-like  solidity  of  massive  stone  walls,  its  squat  corner 
towers,  and  its  frowning  granite  facade,  was  only  thrown 
open  a  week  or  so  ago.  When  you  get  higher  up,  the 
millionaires  are  not  quite  so  thick  upon  the  ground  and  there 


the  court-room  is  crowded  every  day.  Actors  and  actresses  !  are  fewer  empty  palaces.  Still  the  O.  P.  Belmont  house  is 
have  encroached  upon  the  space  allotted  to  counsel  and  Mr.  ;  closed  over  the  holidays.  The  Yerkes  house,  I  believe,  is 
H.  B.  Irving  was  favored  with  a  seat  upon  the  bench.  The  hardly  ever  occupied.  And  among  the  many  new  dwellings, 
.trial  is  still  in  progress.  The  funeral  of  the  actor  was  j  built  in  a  sort  of  idealized  colonial  fashion,  there  were  a 
the  most  largely  attended  of  recent  years.     The   Prince  of  i  goodly  number  that  showed  blinded  windows  and  barricaded 


Wales  sent  a  beautiful  wreath  of  orchids  and  lilies  of  the 
valley,  with  the  inscription,  "  With  Deepest  Sympathy."  The 
actors  of  Drury  Lane  sent  a  large  globe  of  white  and  yellow 
chrysanthemums,  and  around  it,  picked  out  in  scarlet,  ran 
the  legend  :  "  All  the  world's  a  stage  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players."  The  globe  rested  on  the  Union 
Jack  in  flowers.  Sir  Henry  Irving  sent  a  wreath  inscribed 
"  With  Sincerest  Sympathy."  Mr.  Terriss's  daughter, 
Ellaline,  herself  a  popular  actress,  sent  a  lyre  of  roses, 
lilies,  and  violets,  with  the  inscription  "To  Darling  Old 
Father  from  his  Devoted  and  Broken-Hearted  Daughter, 
Ellie."  There  were  funeral  tributes  from  Ellen  Terry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Hicks,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
George  Edwardes,  George  Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beer- 
bohm  Tree,  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Sir    Edward    Lawson,    Olga    Nethersole,    Arthur    Roberts, 


doors  until  a  week  before  Christmas, 

Just  before  the  holidays  there  was  an  influx  of  landlords 
and  guests.  To  ride  down  Fifth  Avenue  after  dark  was  to 
see  many  bulky  structures  with  dozens  of  lighted  windows. 
Sometimes,  against  the  light  within,  a  circular  wreath  hang- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  pane  stood  out  in  silhouette.  To- 
ward eight  o'clock  the  lamps  of  advancing  carriages,  staring 
through  the  darkness  like  big,  gorgon  eyes,  showed  there 
were  dinners  afoot.  Fifth  Avenue  is  all  torn  to  pieces  with 
trenches  and  sewer-digging  and  asphalting,  so  that  it  is  as 
much  as  your  life  is  worth  to  try  to  drive  that  way,  unless 
you  are  in  a  stage,  which  is  too  big  to  fall  into  any  of  the 
trenches  and  big  enough,  when  it  collides  with  any  other 
vehicle,  to  come  out  ahead. 

As  the  members  of  the  haute  voice  have  no  acquaintance 
with  any   less    patrician    vehicle    than  their    own  carriages, 


Marie  Tempest,   Florence  St.   John,   B.    L.    Farjeon,   Lord  \  they  have  to  make  their  way   to  the  scenes   of  festival  by 


and  Lady  Londesborough,  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Jeune, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Rose  Leclercq,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Wyndham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Oyley  Carte,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  others,  these  being  the  best  known  names. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  took  place  in  his  little  villa  in 
the  Bedford  Road.  When  the  funeral  cortege  took  up  its  line 
of  march  from  Brompton  Park,  Chiswick,  to  the  Brompton 
Cemetery,  a  distance  of  over  three  miles,  the  road  was 
lined  with  a  great  crowd  of  sympathetic  spectators,  all  of 
whom  doffed  their  hats  as  the  hearse  passed  by,  and  many 
of  them  fervently  uttered  :  "  Poor  Terriss,  God  rest  his 
soul !  "  The  day  was  wintry  and  inclement,  but  the  gather- 
ing of  mourners  was  very  large. 

Terriss  was  born  in  184S,  the  son  of  a  barrister.  He  be- 
came a  midshipman  in  the  royal  navy,  but  left  it  for  the 
stage.  Then  he  became  a  tea-planter  in  the  Indies,  again 
returned  to  the  stage,  left  it  and  became  a  sheep-farmer  in 
the  Falkland  Islands,  returned  to  the  stage,  left  it  to  breed 


circuitous  routes  and  in  slow-moving  and  vulgar  proximity 
to  the  hundred  and  one  conveyances  which  make  up  the 
wheeled  traffic  of  upper  New  York. 

The  streets  are  in  their  worst  condition  at  Fifty-Eighth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  just  the  way  Beauty  must  pass  en 
route  to  the  dinner  and  the  dance.  There  are  generally  half 
a  dozen  blockades  here  every  evening,  and  the  chariots  of  the 
socially  elect  get  caught  even  as  do  the  unregenerate  wagons 
of  the  grocer  and  the  dry-goods  man.  Penned  in  between 
a  delivery  cart  and  a  Fifth  Avenue  stage,  Beauty  must  sit 
and  wait  for  the  procession  to  move.  One  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  through  the  carriage  window — a  pretty,  pet- 
ulant face  emerging  from  a  shrouding  froth  of  white  fur 
and  lace,  with  the  gleam  of  a  diamond  aigrette  in  her  hair. 

The  case  of  the  absent  millionaires  is  only  another  evi- 
dence of  the  Europeanizing  of  New  York.  New  Yorkers 
themselves  do  not  realize  this.  They  have  lived  their  lives 
amid  these   influences,   breathed    them  in    from  childhood, 


horses  in  Kentucky,  failed,  and  went  back  to  the  stage,  where  '  grown  up  without  being  exposed  to  any  others,  and  so  do 
he  has  ever  since  remained.  Although  nearly  fifty  years  of  j  not  feel  the  change  that  is  passing  over  the  city.  A  good 
age,  his  fine,  handsome  face,  his  elastic  and  youthful  figure,     New  Yorker  would  be  shocked  if  you  were  to  tell  him  that 


he   was  hardly  American   any    more,  but  a   member  of  a 
race  apart — a  sort  of  desiccated  European. 

One  of  the  customs  he  has  adopted  is  that  of  living  out  of 
town.  City  life,  which  is  the  ideal  existence  of  the  American, 
is  going  out.  Among  the  very  rich  it  no  longer  exists.  The 
owners  of  the  vacant  palaces  along  Fifth  Avenue  now  occupy 
their  town  houses  for  perhaps  a  month  or  two  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  This  is  all  New  York  sees  of  them.  They 
run  up  to  town,  if  they  are  not  on  the  Nile  or  in  Southern 
Africa  or  Western  Russia,  and  throw  the  house  open  for  the 
holidays.  There  is  a  burst  of  magnificent  entertaining  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  there  is  a  great  and  sudden  exodus,  a 
marshaling  of  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and  away 
goes  the  family  to  the  country  house,  or  the  steam-yacht,  or  to 
Europe,  or  to  Florida.  Up  goes  the  storm-door  and  down 
come  the  blue  blinds,  and  the  great  vacant  mansion  stares 
out  on  the  park,  budding  into  spring  green,  growing  thick 
and  leafy  and  hot  in  the  breathless  days  of  summer,  wither- 
ing, turning  bare  and  yellow,  and  sending  curled-up  leaves 
down  the  autumn  winds.  Then  once  again  all  whiteness 
and  denuded  branches  as  Christmas  comes  round. 

The  custom  of  living  out  of  town  is  on  the  increase.  Not 
twenty  years  ago,  the  rich  man  of  Gotham,  if  he  took  his 
family  to  a  summer  hotel  for  two  or  three  months,  thought 
he  was  doing  his  duty  by  them  like  a  good  man  and  true. 
Now  they  spend  less  than  that  time  in  their  own  house.  The 
country-place  has  become  the  fashion.  People  are  furnish- 
ing their  country  houses  with  loot  from  their  town  houses. 
In  the  English  style,  they  fill  their  villas  with  a  continually 
succeeding  round  of  house-parties.  The  distances  here  are 
a  great  disadvantage.  Newport,  for  example,  is  a  good  bit 
away  from  New  York.  Lakewood,  which  is  nearer,  is  only 
just  coming  up  as  one  of  the  popular  suburban  places.  The 
George  Goulds  are  building  a  winter-palace  there.  Lenox, 
which  is  as  cold  as  Greenland  in  winter,  is  no  longer  popu- 
lar. But  all  through  the  beautiful  suburbs  that  lie  about  the 
city  on  every  side,  the  country-house  is  rearing  its  brick 
walls,  and  the  shining  angles  of  its  greenhouses  and  grap- 
eries catch  the  pale,  wintry  sun. 

Among  the  very  rich,  the  restlessness,  variety,  and  full- 
ness of  their  lives  have  brought  about  this  change.    They  do 
not  stay  long  anywhere.     Newport  knows  them  only  in  sum- 
mer.    Their  steam-yachts  plow  the   seas    in    every  livable 
I  zone    of  the   globe.     They  move  from    Florida   to  Europe 
j  with  a   speed    and    comfort    that    sound    like    a    fairy-tale. 
They  have  friendly  relations  with  people  of  their  own  order 
[  all   over   the   civilized    world.     The   annual   visit    to    New 
j  York  is    not    a    triumphal    and    gay    home-coming,   but    a 
casual  stop-over,  where  they   meet  at   dinner  the  man  they 
hobnobbed   with  a  few  weeks  ago   in   Calcutta,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  a  cotillion    murmur  a  hasty   "  How   d'ye  do  " 
into  the  ear  of  the  woman  they  were  making  love  to  a  month 
ago  in  Cairo. 

In  this  country,  the  small  class  of  the  ultra-fashionable 
stands  in  the  place  of  an  aristocracy.  For  the  class  just  be- 
low them,  where  there  is  often  as  much  money,  which  per- 
haps has  not  been  enjoyed  for  so  many  generations,  they  are 
the  models.  Here,  in  New  York,  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
lives  of  the  idle  rich  when  there  is  literally  nothing  to  interest 
them  but  society  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word.  There 
are  such  a  lot  of  people  in  it  and  such  a  lot  of  people  trying 
to  be  in  it,  that  the  battle  for  admission  becomes  a  matter  of 
immense  import,  unimagined  in  communities  where  there  is 
a  smaller  moneyed  class  and  where  men  and  women  have 
1  less  leisure. 

So  we  find  Tom   and  Dick  and   Harry,  who  have  large 
bank  accounts,  and  ambitious   wives,  and  handsome,  half- 
|  grown  daughters,  all  following  the  example  of  millionaires 
and  buying  or  building  houses  in  the  country.     The  ordinary 
brown-stone-front  town  house,  giving  on  a  good  but  not  fash- 
ionable cross-street,  opened  later   this  year  than  ever  before. 
1  Families  did  not  come  up  from  the  country  till  much  before 
Thanksgiving.      In  fact,  a  good  many  people  of  means  and 
1  positions  do  not  own  houses  in  the  city  at  all.     They  follow 
1  the  English  custom  of  living   in   the  country  and  coming  to 
town  for  the  season,  which  they  spend  in  a  hotel. 

Indeed,  as  things  look  now,  it  seems  as  if  hotel  life  were 
'  to  supersede  all  others  here.  The  new  hotels  are  the  most 
!  striking  feature  in  the  city  to  one  who  has  been  away  for  five 
I  or  six  years.  Towering  structures,  magnificently  appointed, 
j  have  shot  up  on  every  hand.  They  say  that  at  the  Waldorf 
and  Astoria  applications  for  rooms  have  to  be  made  months 
ahead.  And  the  comfort  of  life  in  these  places,  the  large 
I  amount  of  leisure,  the  freedom  from  bother  and  care,  make 
'  them  excellent  homes  for  the  women  who  are  in  town  for  a 
1  three  months'  siege  of  the  citadel  of  fashion. 

Plaza  Square  seems  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  life  of  New 
1  York  to-day.  Through  the  entrance  to  the  park — even  in 
j  this  chilly  season  of  melting  snows  and  steaming  muddy 
I  streets — a  line  of  carriages  goes  sweeping  in  all  afternoon, 
j  taking  the  world  of  rich  women  for  their  daily  airing.  In 
\  the  centre  of  the  square,  where  there  are  some  skeleton 
flower-beds  and  shivering,  naked  trees,  the  hansoms  circle 
in  and  out  all  day,  with  the  spick  and  span  teams  of  swell 
New  York  whirling  by  them. 

At  the  lower  side  of  the  square  stands  that  most  beautiful 
monument  of  wealth,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  house,  brood- 
ing in  mellow  desertion  in  its  gray,  wintry  gardens.  On  the 
left  and  right  side  rise  the  cliff-like  fronts  of  three  enormous 
hotels.  The  Plaza  Hotel  is  red,  with  iron  balcony  railings 
and  two  great  clumps  of  lamps  on  either  side  of  the  main 
entrance.  When  these  are  lit  at  night  they  make  splashes 
of  radiance  on  that  side  of  the  square.  The  Savoy  ha^ 
lamps  in  lines  that  follow  the  edge  of  the  upper  balcony  and 
shine  with  a  soft,  steady  lustre  through  milky  globes.  The 
Netherland  is  copiously  and  extravagantly  brilliant,  having 
light  bursting  and  oozing  out  of  every  window  and  crack  and 
crevice.  Through  the  thin  boughs  of  the  lean,  meagre  trees 
the  three  great  hotels  wink  and  glare  and  sparkle  at  each 
other  across  the  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  moving 
lamps  of  restless  hansoms  go  slowly  circling  about  all  night 
long.  Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  December  29,  1897. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Fighting  for  the  Pretender. 
"Spanish  John,"  by  William  McLennan,  which 
has  been  running  as  a  serial  in  Harper's  Monthly 
and  is  now  published  in  book-form,  is  a  well-told 
story,  full  of  life  and  vigorous  action,  of  a  Scotch 
boy's  stirring  adventures  while  following  the  career  of 
a  soldier  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
young  hero  belongs  to  one  of  the  few  remaining 
Highland  families  who  still  adhered  to  the  Romish 
Church,  and  he  is  sent  to  the  Scots  College  in  Rome 
to  study  for  the  priesthood  ;  but  his  dauntless  spirit 
and  reckless  boldness  involve  him  in  so  many 
D'Artagnan-like  scrapes  and  escapades  that  he  is 
allowed  to  leave  school  and  join  a  regiment.  He 
afterward  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, and  schemes  and  fights  with  all  the  fire  and 
ardor  of  a  Scotsman  in  the  final  struggle  of  the 
Jacobites  in  his  native  Highlands. 

For  one  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  author 
has  shown  great  ingenuity  and  power  of  discernment 
in  his  presentation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
nor  is  his  versatility  less  marked  by  his  very  natural 
delineation  of  a  young  Irish  student,  Father  O'Rourke, 
who,  with  his  constant  "funning "and  merry  Irish 
songs,  is  the  life  of  the  story.  Not  the  least  pleasing 
feature  is  the  work  of  F.  de  Myrbach  in  a  number 
of  spirited  illustrations,  exemplifying  with  great 
fidelity  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  period.  A  fine 
book  for  the  boys. 

Published   by   Harper   &   Brothers,    New    York  ; 

price,  $1.50. 

♦ 

Society  in  Decay. 

Clyde  Filch,  who  wrote  "Beau  Brummell "  for 
Richard  Mansfield  and  has  other  plays  to  his  credit, 
evidently  essays  in  "  The  Smart  Set "  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  ' '  Gyp  "  and  hit  off  the  follies  and  foibles 
of  American  society  in  such  bits  of  worldly  dialogue 
as  have  made  the  literary  fame  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Martel.  Unfortunately,  he  has  not  so  good  material 
to  work  on  as  had  the  clever  Frenchwoman.  When 
your  Anglo-Saxon  forgets  his  puritan  training,  he  is 
very  likely  to  become  a  vulgar  brute,  and  in  spots 
these  glimpses  of  the  smart  set  of  Gotham  are 
nauseating. 

"  The  Makeway  Ball,"  described  in  five  letters,  dis- 
cusses from  as  many  points  of  view  the  event  that 
set  the  capstone  on  the  fortunes  of  a  family  of  social 
climbers.  "  The  Plaintiff,"  a  letter  from  a  self- 
respecting  gentleman  to  the  woman  who  has  dishon- 
ored his  name,  and  her  cynical  reply,  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth.  "  The  Theatre  "  is  about  a  ball 
given  by  an  ambitious  family  whose  son  has  an  en- 
tanglement with  a  siren  of  the  stage.  "  The  Opera" 
is  a  conversation  in  a  box,  revealing  a  very  Town- 
Topics-y  state  of  society. 

In  fact,  though  the  dialogue  is  both  natural  and 
bright  and  the  characterization  is  clever,  "The 
Smart  Set "  is  unwholesome  and  forced  in  the  world 
it  purports  to  portray. 

Published  by  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

Miss  Murfree  Wading  in  Gore. 

' '  The  Juggler  "  will  not  add  anything  to  the  fame 
of  "  Charles  Egbert  Craddock"  (Mary  N.  Murfree}. 
The  fine  literary  quality  of  her  style,  and  a  few  pas- 
sages done  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  in  which  she 
made  her  name,  redeem  it  somewhat,  but  are 
swamped  in  offsetting  the  poverty  of  her  material. 
One  wonders  by  what  processes  she  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  this  novel  would  be  successful. 

She  buries  her  hero  among  the  rude  mountaineers 
of  Tennessee  because  he  fears  to  be  unjustly  accused 
of  having  robbed  his  employers.  With  this  unrea- 
sonable premise,  she  invents  a  number  of  absurdities 
to  keep  him  there.  The  pages  are  soaked  in  tragedy. 
The  horrible  closing  scene,  in  which  the  juggler  gets 
himself  butchered  by  an  unsuspecting  friend  during 
the  performance  of  a  basket  trick  for  no  other  excuse 
than  that  he  fears  arrest  on  a  false  charge  of  murder 
of  which  he  has  just  been  warned,  does  no  credit  to 
Miss  Murfree's  art.  Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merely  horrible,  and  the  writer  who  serves  up  spurt- 
ing blood,  and  oozing  brains,  and  glimpses  of  other 
anatomical  details  seldom  thereby  wins  a  place  in 
literature. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Fashions  in  Fiction. 

To  any  one  who  will  patiently  delve  among  the 
magazines  of  the  last  half-century  will  be  revealed 
many  interesting  manifestations  of  literary  activity. 
Perhaps  the  story  is  the  part  most  generally  read 
(writes  Kate  Upson  Clark  in  Leslie's  Weekly),  and 
therefore  it  would  naturally  reflect  most  quickly  and 
rapidly  the  varying  fads  and  tastes  of  the  day.  Far 
back  occurs  the  pure  narrative  phase.  Then  long, 
long  paragraphs  stretch  over  the  pages,  broken  by 
scarcely  a  line  of  conversation.  Many  are  mere 
sketches,  such  as  scores  of  the  so-called  "stories  "  of 
Irving  and  Hawthorne.  A  mild  flavor  of  philosophy 
runs  through  them,  like  that  which  tinges  the  pleas- 
ant work  of  Miss  Mitford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
and  Miss  Martineau. 

The1.,  comes  the  more  sentimental  period,  when 
strength  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Mrs.  Mowatt  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  were  high  priestesses  then,  and  their 
whiU  muslined  and  ringleU'":  heroines,  fainting,  tear- 
ful, 1  '- .erly  and  exasperatingly  soft  and  feminine,  and 
as  weL.  fitted  for  bearing  children  and  managing  them 


as  so  many  dolls,  pass  by  the  'fifties  in  a  noiseless 
procession,  whose  footprints  are  now  entirely  lost  to 
view.  There  was  a  stern  and  wholesome  revolt  from 
this  twaddle  in  the  'sixties,  as,  indeed,  the  bloody 
and  ghostly  tales  of  Poe  had  formed  an  offset  to 
them  in  their  most  successful  years. 

Now  came  the  war  and  hospital  stories,  followed 
during  the  late  'sixties  and  early  'seventies  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "powerful"  school,  with  its  stac- 
cato style,  its  abrupt  and  awful  climaxes,  and  what 
seems  in  the  retrospect,  as  we  turn  those  once  en- 
chanted pages,  its  ridiculous  seriousness  of  presenta- 
tion. Then  the  dialect  story  grew  popular,  in  the 
late  'seventies  and  'eighties. 

Perhaps  there  is  more  catholicity  of  taste  among 
the  editors  now  than  ever  before.  Finish  is  possibly 
more  rigidly  insisted  upon.  Naturalness  of  language 
and  probability  in  plot  are  usually  demanded.  This 
sometimes  degenerates  into  tiresome  commonplace, 
but  with  the  rise  and  success  of  the  new  romantic 
school  of  Anthony  Hope  and  Stanley  Weyman  the 
dreariness  of  what  may  be  called  the  dish-cloth  and 
darning,  or  the  afternoon-tea  style,  accordingly  as  it  is 
applied  to  low  or  high  life,  seems  likely  to  be  prop- 
erly regulated  and  restrained. 


R.  U.  Johnson's  War  Songs. 

"  Songs  of  Liberty,  and  Other  Poems,"  is  the  title 
of  a  dainty  volume  of  verse  written  by  Robert  Un- 
derwood Johnson.  It  is  printed  in  a  style  uniform 
with  his  popular  book,  "  The  Winter  Hour,  and  Other 
Poems."  But  while  the  latter  collection  sings  the 
charms  of  art  and  domestic  joys,  this  one  breathes 
decidedly  of  war. 

The  "Apostrophe  to  Greece"  is  the  first  poem. 
At  the  close  there  are  a  number  of  paraphrases  of 
Servian  war-songs,  based  on  translations  by  Nikola 
Tesla,  the  famous  electrician.  Tesla  also  gives  a 
very  interesting  introductory  note  on  Servian  poetry. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  London  Publishers'  Circular  says  that  the 
output  of  books  during  the  past  year  was  larger  by 
some  1,400  tomes  than  in  1896.  In  theology  there  is 
a  rise  of  about  100  books,  and  in  education  160, 
while  politics  and  commerce  show  the  notable  aug- 
mentation of  300  books.  While  the  demand  for 
light  reading  also  grows,  the  total  increase  in  fiction 
is  not  so  great  as  was  expected.  Travels  and  poetry 
are  much  the  same  as  last  year.  The  total  number 
of  books  and  new  editions  published  in  the  past 
twelve  months  is  6,573.  1 ne  smallest  number  is  on 
law,  140,  and  the  largest  is  novels,  2,677.  There  is 
revived  interest  in  theology,  while  the  arts  and 
sciences  show  a  falling  off. 

Professor  Max  Miiller's  contributions  to  Casmopolis 
are  to  be  published  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  accompanied  with  portraits. 
We  have  already  given  a  taste  §i  the  quality  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller's  interesting  work. 

Mark  Twain's  ' '  More  Tramps  Abroad  "  ( "  Follow- 
ing the  Equator  "J  has  already  sold  over  ten  thousand 
copies  in  England. 

The  novel  called  "  The  Londoners,"  which  Robert 
Hichens  has  lately  completed,  is  yet  another  new  de- 
parture made  by  the  author  of  "Flames,"  from 
which  book  it  differs  totally.  It  is  said  to  deal  in  not 
too  serious  a  vein  with  society  in  London  and  at 
Ascot.     It  will  probably  be  issued  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Annie  Hurd  Dyer  is  translating  into  Japanese 
the  two  novels  by  James  Lane  Allen,  entitled  "A 
Kentucky  Cardinal"  and  "Aftermath." 

W.  W.  Jacobs,  whose  first  long  story,  "The 
Skipper's  Wooing,"  was  recently  published,  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  one  more  novel  with  the  flavor  of 
the  sea.  When  that  is  finished,  he  purposes,  in  suc- 
ceeding work,  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  get 
away  from  boats  and  sailors  and  salt  water. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  held  some  strong  opinions 
concerning  Emily  Bronte's  "  Wuthering  Heights." 
In  a  letter  recently  published,  he  praises  it  highly, 
then  adds : 

"  But  it  is  a  fiend  of  a  book — an  incredible  mon- 
ster, combining  all  the  stronger  female  tendencies 
from  Mrs.  Browning  to  Mrs.  Biowurigg.  The  action 
is  laid  in  hell — only  it  seems  places  and  people  have 
English  names  there." 

Catulle  Mendes,  whose  dramatic  criticisms  perhaps 
constitute  his  best  work,  has  j  ust  published  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  "  L'Art  au  lheaire,"a  collection  of 
criticisms  contributed  to  various  papers.  Mendes's 
judgments  in  dramatic  matters  now  carry  quite  as 
much  weight  as  those  of  Sarcey  or  Lemaitre.  He  is 
more  in  harmony  with  new  ideas  than  either  ol  the 
older  writers. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  to  sail  from  England  for  Cape 
Town  in  a  few  days.  His  wife  and  children  will  ac- 
company him. 

Fe'lix  Gras's  new  book,  "  The  Terror,"  which  has 
been  copyrighted  in  this  country  in  the  original 
French,  and  a  translation  of  which  by  Mrs.  Janvier 
will  appear  this  year,  has  to  do  with  the  characters 
and  the  scenes  of  the  very  successful  ' '  Reds  of  the 
Midi,"  but  it  is  not  a  sequel. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  has  written  a  novelette 
which  will  be  published  early  this  year.  It  is  a  story 
of  a   modern  king,    bankrupt  and   banished,  who, 


with  other  adventurers,  plots  to  get  possession  of  a 
large  enough  sum  of  money  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
king  to  live  comfortably  in  retirement.  A  prominent 
but  innocent  figure  in  his  plots  is  a  rich  American 
girl ;  another  figure,  but  scarcely  so  ignorant  of 
guile,  is  a  lady  with  a  reputation  in  several  European 
courts.  And  the  hero  is  a  young  newspaper  man — 
something  like  McWilliams.  The  action  takes  place 
chiefly  in  Tangier,  and  all  runs  within  thirty-six 
hours. 

Maxwell  Grey,  who  became  a  popular  writer  by 
"  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  has  written  a  new 
love-story,  laid  in  the  Devon  countryside,  called 
"  Ribstone  Pippins." 

Some  unpublished  letters  of  Robert  Burns  are 
soon  to  be  brought  out  in  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Correspondence  Between  Burns  and  Mrs.  Dunlop." 
The  correspondence  contains  the  poet's  views  on  re- 
ligion, and  proves  what  was  never  known  before — 
that  his  friend  tried  to  secure  for  him  a  professorship 
in  Edinburgh  University. 

Kipling  should  take  warning  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Bret  Harte,  according  to  the  African  Critic,  which 
says : 

"  The  latter  as  an  artist  lives  on  the  reputation  of 
stories  written  twenty  years  ago,  fragrant  stories 
that  have  endeared  his  name  to  thousands  who 
have  never  seen  his  face.  Once  upon  a  time,  when 
he  wrote  those  stories  that  will  live  forever,  he 
illuminated  everything  he  touched  ;  nowadays  he 
spends  '  a  fire  God  gave  for  other  ends '  in  hashing 
up  pitiful  potboilers  to  serve  as  the  jam  between  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Strand,  the  Windsor,  and  other 
such  weird  magazines." 

Sherlock  Holmes  is  presently  coming  upon  the 
stage  in  a  play  fashioned  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  him- 
self. 

Henry  James's  next  novel,  entitled  "  The  Turn  of 
the  Screw,"  touches  on  certain  aspects  of  the  super- 
natural. The  publisher's  announcement  says:  "To 
one  it  may  be  a  study  of  the  occult ;  to  another,  a 
literary  etching  ;  to  the  greater  number  it  will  re- 
main a  vividly  told,  harrowing,  haunting  ghost- 
story." 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  Scandinavian,  Dutch, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  even  Greek  supplements  to 
Casmopolis  during  the  year. 

Mrs.  Clifford,  the  author  of  "  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime," 
is  busy  dramatizing  one  of  her  stories.  A  one-act 
play  by  her,  called  "  A  Supreme  Moment,"  has  just 
been  put  on  a  London  stage. 

Julian  Hawthorne's  latest  novel,  "A  Daughter  of 
Love,"  is  running  as  a  serial  in  a  new  scientifico- 
psychical  magazine. 

The  Italian  Government  has  resolved  to  found  at 
Florence,  at  public  expense,  a  library  of  all  the  books 
which  have  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index.  The  Vatican  protests  that 
a  majority  of  the  books  are  improper  to  the  last 
degree,  and  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  collec- 
tion is  an  affront  to  public  morality. 


Skill — experience — patience. 
All  these  are  requisite  in  the 
proper  fitting  of  glasses. 


Hirscii  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


Magazines  and 
Periodicals 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

WE    GIVE 


TRADING   STAMPS 


Books,  Stationery,  and  Printing 

H.    R.    WILLIS 


107    MONTGOMERY  ST. 


IF 

dissatisfied     with     your 

last  Visiting  Cards,    do 

not  be  so  with  the  next. 

I    allow    no    imperfect 

YOU 

work  to  leave  the  store. 
The  same  with  Wedding 
Invitations,     Announce- 

ments, and  Tea  Cards. 

WERE 

Arthur  B.  Pierson 

318  Post  St. 

"(Union  Square.) 

Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    KBTAIN    IT 

—  IS    THE   SUBJECT    OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.M., M.I>. 

—  IN    HIS    NEW  BOOK  — 

"  Heredity,    Health,    and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  composing  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex.  I 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in   Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  tlie  A  rgonaut  thus  : 

Tlie  Publisher's  price  is $2.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.0O 

We    will    send  both,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for. 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Seepage  1 1  for  full  description . 

THE    DAUGHTER. 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding. 

Anew  book  of  practicil  suggestion-;  for  Mo'hers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life — Infancy,  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity.  Intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 
By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D., 

Philadelphia. 
Beautifully     bound    in    cloth    and    silver. 
i2rao.,    150    pages    of    large   fair   type. 

Price $1.00 

We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  with  one  annual 
prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at 

the  regular  price  of $4  00 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco. 


how  to  read  faces. 


This  subject,  so  engrossing  to  all  and  so  valuable 
to  many,  is  fully  treated  in  its  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  aspect  in  the  great  work  of 

Mary  Olmsted  Stanton, 

The  well-known  author  of  various    Mental   and  Physio- 
logical Treatises. 

ITS    TITLE, 

'•PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSIOGNOMY," 

DESCRIBES   ITS   CONTENTS. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  theory,  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  the  Scientific  and  Medical  world, 
that  the  Human  Face  is  the 

Index  of  all  Nature. 
That  the    human    physiognomy,   when    properly 
studied  in  its  five  natural  divisions  and  its  co-relation 
with  the  organs  of  the  body,  is 

An  Open  Book, 
On  which  the  student  of  these  volumes  can  read 
diameter,  Emotions, 

Natural  Qualities, 
Assure  Health,  or  Locate  Disease. 
The  author  has  given  over  thirty  years  to  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  Her  style  is  easy,  and  by 
her  happy  method  of  illustration  the  book  reads  like 
a  novel  and  memorizes  itself.  Physicians  find  in  it 
valuable  diagnostic  information.  The  general  reader 
finds  new  ideas  on  every  page.  It  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  phrenology. 

It  is  complete  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  600 
pages  each,  finely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth $10.00 

"      "      "      sheep 12.00 
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the  edition  is  limited. 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
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the  order,  at  these  prices  : 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Stockton's  "  Great  Stone  of  Sardis.** 
Frank  R.  Stockton  has  invaded  the  particular  field 
of  Jules  Verne  in  his  latest  piece  of  fiction,  "The 
Great  Stone  of  Sardis."  and  his  admirers  must  admit 
that  the  change  is  not  an  improvement.  In  fact,  the 
story  is  as  improbable  and  as  unconvinciDg  as  any 
penny  dreadful.  That  it  was  written  by  an  intelligent 
man  makes  his  offense  the  greater. 

The  story'  sets  forth  the  three  achievements  of  a 
New  Jersey  scientist,  a  young  man  who  pries  out  the 
secrets  of  Nature,  using  as  a  lever  the  unlimited 
wealth  of  a  beautiful  young  woman  who  loves  him. 
His  first  feat  is  to  send  a  sub-marine  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  New 
England  woman  among  the  explorers  lies  the  only 
bit  of  Stockionian  humor  in  the  book.  The  second 
feat  is  to  devise  a  variety  of  X-ray  which  first  illu- 
mines and  then  gradually  renders  invisible  the  sub- 
stances on  which  it  is  turned,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  look  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
third  feat  is  a  boring-shell,  whereof  the  penetrating 
energy  increases  with  the  resistance  it  meets.  The 
Polar  expedition  is  successful,  though  it  leads  to 
nothing,  and  the  other  two  inventions  enable  the 
scientist  to  penetrate  the  earth's  crust  to  the  extent  of 
fourteen  miles,  where  he  comes  upon  an  enormous 
diamond  and  bases  thereon  a  new  theory  of  the 
genesis  of  the  world. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Social  Aspirations  and  Arson. 
The  rather  sensational  title,  "  Eat  Not  Thy  Heart," 
covers  a  very  interesting  story,  with  a  well- developed 
plot  which  is  distinctly  original.  It  is  by  "Julien 
Gordon"  (Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger),  and  does 
credit  to  her  ability  as  a  novelist. 

The  principal  figure  is  a  good-lookm£.  trim-built, 
high-spirited  but  crude  country  girl,  whose  mind  has 
become  inflamed  by  reading  the  high-flown  nonsense 
written  by  sycophantic  reporters  about  the  doings  of 
the  smart  set  of  New  York.  She  burns  to  emulate 
one  of  its  most  polished  members,  a  Mrs.  Marston  ; 
but  her  attempted  imitations  are  pitifully  ludicrous. 
In  a  passion  of  envy  she  sets  fire  to  Mrs.  Marston's 
Long  Island  house. 

The  husbands  of  the  two  women  are  well-drawn 
characters,  and  the  cynical  artist,  the  socialistic 
school- master,  and  the  Marstons"  French  chef  are 
good- 
Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

New  Publications. 
"  Miss  Providence  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by 
Dorothea  Gerard,  author  of  "An  Arranged  Mar- 
riage," "Etelka's  Vow,"  and  other  popular  romances. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York. 

"  Iva  Kildare,"  by  L.  B.  Walford,  is  the  story  of 
a  matrimonial  problem  which  convulsed  a  worthy 
Irish-English  household,  and  ended  in  the  happy 
union  of  the  young  lovers.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  51.50. 

"A  Tsar's  Gratitude,"  by  Fred  Whishaw,  is  an 
English  novel  concerned  with  the  empire  of  the 
Romanoffs,  in  which  gallant  officers,  fighting,  love- 
making,  nihilism,  punishment,  and  reward  are  most 
entertainingly  intermingled.  Published  by  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"At  the  Cross-Roads,"  by  F.  F.  Montresor,  is 
generally  esteemed  as  the  best  and  most  important  of 
her  novels.  The  environment  of  her  characters  is 
London,  and  there  they  are  developed  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  book  "  interesting  from  cover  lo  cover." 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"Jimty,  and  Others"  contains  a  dozen  of  Mar- 
garet Sutton  Briscoe's  best  short  stories,  the  principal 
one  of  which  "Jimty"  (James  T.r  Jim  T.,  Jimty) 
is  quite  strong.  "  Princess  I-Would- 1- Wot-Not," 
"  It  Is  the  Custom,"  and  "  A  Goose  Chase,"  are  the 
best-known  of  the  others.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  51.50. 

"The  Lady  of  the  Violets,"  by  Frank  West 
Rollins,  is  an  interesting  novel  of  Wall  Street,  dis- 
closing the  "new  woman"  in  her  ideal  commercial 
development.  The  author  carries  his  heroines  and 
hero  into  a  number  of  quixotic  adventures  in  Cuban 
waters,  and  finally  correctly  lands  the  happy  pair  in 
one  net.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ; 
price,  si. 00. 

In  her  "  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  has  given  us,  in  narrative  form,  a  faithful 
story  of  the  career  of  the  great  teacher.  The  ab- 
sence of  sectarian  spirit  and  the  author's  disregard  of 
the  quibblings  and  controversies  of  the  theologians, 
lend  the  reader  confidence  in  approaching  it.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

"Secretary  to  Bayne,  M.  P.,"  by  W.  Pett  Ridge, 
is  an  interesting  novel  in  which  London  scenes  pre- 
dominate. It  contains  a  kaleidoscopic  display  of 
character  sketches — an  eastern  prince  in  disguise, 
characters  from  the  East  and  West  Ends,  Russian 
spies,  and  others.  The  prince,  pursuing  the  Russian 
lady  who  is  the  object  of  bis  affections,  becomes  sec- 
retary to  a  member  of  parliament,  and,  in  securing 


political  data  for  that  individual,  contrives  to  keep  the 
plot  thickening  until  the  desired  end  is  attained. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York  ;  price, 
51.25. 

"  A  La  California,"  Colonel  Albert  S.  Evans's  now 
historical  sketches  of  life  in  our  "Golden  Stale,"  has 
been  printed  in  a  new  and  popular  edition  at  a  price 
which  will  place  it  easily  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  cares  to  read  of  early  life  in  San  Francisco,  and 
in  California  generally.  The  present  book  contains 
all  the  text  and  illustrations  of  the  original  work, 
bound  in  paper.  Published  by  Edward  H.  Mitchell, 
San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 

In  the  dainty  volume  of  "Tales  from  McClure's" 
are  printed  short  stories,  selected  for  their  intrinsic 
interest,  from  among  the  best  printed  in  McClure's 
Magazine.  The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  in 
this  library  contains  six  Stories  of  Adventure  by 
Earl  Joslyn,  George  H.  Jessop,  James  T.  McKay. 
Annie  Howells  Frechette,  Lizzie  Hyer  Neff,  and 
James  F.  McKay.  Published  by  the  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company.  New  York  ;  price,  four  volumes 
complete,  $r..oo. 

"The  Tormentor."  by  Benjamin  Swift  (William 
R.  Patterson,  of  Glasgow),  is  a  novel  which  has 
been  received  with  some  favorable  mention  by  a 
number  of  English  and  Scottish  reviewers,  but 
which  is  rather  tedious  for  us.  The  "tormentor" 
is  an  unpleasant  person  named  Bristol,  whose  ab- 
normalities are  described  in  a  strained  style  peculiar 
to  the  author.  Bristol's  exploits  as  a  seducer,  a 
sneak,  a  thief,  and  a  bully,  and  the  "wonderful 
submarine  element  in  him "  may,  however,  interest 
some  people.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  31-50. 

' '  The  History  of  South  Carolina  Under  the  Pro- 
prietary Government,  1670-1719,"  by  Edward  Mc- 
Crady,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  archives  of 
American  history.  It  contains  a  record  interesting 
not  only  to  Carolinians  and  their  connections,  but  to 
every  person  who  can  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  planting  of  the  Atlantic  colonies  and  the  growth 
of  the  American  States.  The  author  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Charleston  bar  and  vice-president  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina.  His  work 
is  a  reflection  of  his  own  high  character.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ;  price, 
53-50- 

"  Punctuation."  by  F.  Horace  Theall,  is  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  that  vexed  subject.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  reduce  the  number  of  actual  rules  to 
the  fewest  possible,  and  to  point  out  for  the  guidance 
of  writers  the  conflicts  between  rules  and  practice. 
Besides  chapters  on  punctuation  under  such  titles  as 
the  comma,  colon,  dash,  parenthesis,  etc.,  there  are 
chapters  on  hyphenization,  capitalization,  and  spell- 
ing. The  book  is  in  line  with  bis  former  produc- 
tions :  "  The  Compounding  of  English  Words,"  etc. 
Mr.  Theall  is  department  editor  and  critical  reader  of 
the  "Standard  Dictionary."  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  51-00. 

"  In  Northern  Spain,"  by  Hans  Gadow,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  of  Cambridge  College,  is  one  of 
the  year's  most  inieresting  books  of  travel.  It  is  a 
narrative  of  the  movements  of  himself  and  his  wife 
through  two  prolonged  journeys  through  the  northern 
and  north-western  provinces  of  Spain,  and  gives  the 
reader  a  familiar  insight  into  the  life  of  the  little- 
known  people  inhabiting  the  region  traversed.  It 
contains,  also,  a  condensed  account  of  the  history  of 
the  country  ;  notes  on  the  fauna  and  the  flora  of  the 
parts  visited,  and  a  chapter  of  etymological  notes  on 
names  and  other  words.  The  volume  contains  maps 
and  ninety  illustrations  from  original  photographs  and 
sketches.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  56.00. 
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The  Century  Company  are  advertising  the  Century  Maga- 
zine and  the  "Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits"  for  $6  50 
for  the  two. 

FOR  TWO  DOLLARS  MORE 

a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  will  be  added,  which 
practically  amounts  to  getting  the  Argonaut  for  One  Year 
for  Two  Dollars. 

The  Argonaut  will  send  the  Century  Magazine,  new  or 
renewal,  one  year,  the  "  Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits," 
delivered  free  by  express,  and  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Argonaut,  new  or  renewal,  for  $8.50  for  the  three.  Here  is 
the  way  it  figures  : 


Regular  Price 
for  the  three 

$15.50 


If  purchased 
separately. 


THE  ARGONAUT,  one  year. S  4  00 
THE       CENTURV      MAGA- 
ZINE, one  year 4  00 

THE  "  CENTURY  GAL- 
LEKT  OF  100  POR- 
TRAITS".„ 7  50 

$15  50 

The  saving  on  the  three 7  OO 

The  Cost S  50 


Oar   Offer 

$8.50 

Delivered 
Free. 


The  portraits  are  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  with 
broad  margins,  size  g%  by  13K,  each  on  a  sheet  by  itself, 
and  the  entire  collection  is  gathered  into  a  richly  decorated 
box.  The  De  Vinne  Press  have  done  the  printing  in  their 
inimitable  manner,  so  that  each  portrait  is  practically  a 
fine  proof,  which  would  cost,  if  ordered  separately,  not  less 
than  one  dollar.  The  price  of  this  Gallery  is  $7.50,  but  it 
will  not  be  sold  to  the  general  public  even  at  this  price  until 
next  season.  It  can  be  obtained  now  only  in  "  combina- 
tion," as  announced.  A  facsimile  autograph  is  added  in 
nearly  every  case.  This  offer  applies  to  renewals  and  new 
subscriptions  to  both  the  ARGONAUT  and  the  CENT- 
URY MAGAZINE.  The  "  CENTURY  GALLERY  OF 
100  PORTRAITS"  will  be  delivered  free  by  express  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico. 

Orders  will  be  filled  promptly.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons, old  and  new  subscribers,  have  sent  the  Argonaut 
$8.50  for  this  popular  Combination.  Remittances  of  $8.50 
should  be  made  to 

The  Argonaut  Publishing-  Co.. 

246  Sutter  Street,  Si»u  Franc 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Collier's  "  Man  from  Mexico." 
It  looks  as  if  the  successor  to  the  late  James  Lewis 
would  be  found  in  the  person  of  Willie  Collier,  now 
appearing  in  "  The  Man  from  Mexico  "  at  the  Bald- 
win. He  has  the  same  quaint  personality,  which  will 
become  intensified  with  age,  and  his  methods  as  a 
comedian  are  similar.  There  is  no  effort  in  his  act- 
ing, no  straining  for  effect,  but  the  audience  soon 
learns  to  hang  upon  his  words,  and  every  point 
counts.  Of  course  Mr.  Lewis  had  the  advantage  of 
many  years'  training  in  Augustin  Daly's  company,  a 
tutelage  which  Mr.  Collier  will  never  know.  Mr. 
Collier  was  for  a  brief  time  a  member  of  Mr.  Daly's 
company,  but  he  is  a  free-born  American  citizen,  and 
about  three  days  of  the  manager's  autocratic  methods 
were  all  he  could  stand.  That  experience  was  shortly 
after  he  was  last  seen  in  this  city  with  Charlie  Reed  in 
'■  Hoss  and  Hoss."  But  since  that  time  Mr.  Collier 
has  made  vast  progress  on  his  own  lines. 

In  "  The  Man  from  Mexico  "  he  has  the  role  of  a 
sportive  husband  who  had  attended  a  convivial  din- 
ner d  la  Seeley,  which  was  raided  by  the  police,  and 
the  scene  opens  in  his  apartment  late  in  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  he  discovers,  after  recovering  from  his 
alcoholic  trance,  that  he  has  been  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  thirty  days  on  Blackwell's  Island.  Even 
then  he  is  haunted  by  a  deputy  sheriff,  whose  pres- 
ence in  the  house  he  has  great  difficulty  in  explaining 
to  his  wife.  The  real  fun  begins  with  the  second  act, 
where  Fitzhugh,  the  "man  from  Mexico,"  has 
already  done  ten  days  of  his  lime.  He  is  attired  in 
convict's  stripes,  and  the  lock-step  has  already  be- 
come second  nature  to  him,  so  that  the  least  shock  to 
his  nerves  sets  him  to  marking  time.  Of  course,  all 
the  other  characters  in  the  play  gather  in  the  warden's 
room  on  one  pretext  or  another,  and  many  very 
funny  situations  ensue,  culminating  in  an  attempted 
jail-break,  in  which  Fitzhugh,  by  a  happy  inspira- 
tion, manages  to  evade  the  anarchistic  prisoner  who 
has  concocted  the  plot  and  threatens  to  kill  him  if  it 
fails,  and  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  an  unhappy  Ger- 
man professor.  The  third  act  is  rather  tame,  show- 
ing the  return  of  the  ex-convict  from  his  imaginary 
trip  to  Mexico.  It  is  enlivened  by  a  fanciful  sketch 
of  a  bull-fight  by  Fitzhugh  and  a  lively  dance  by  his 
wife  (Louise  Allen). 

"  The  Man  from  Mexico  "  will  be  continued  at  the 
Baldwin  all  next  week,  with  performances  on  Sunday 
nights,  and  on  Monday,  January  24th,  we  shall  have 
our  first  view  of  "The  Girl  from  Paris."  This  is  a 
lively  musical  comedy  of  the  series  inaugurated  by 
"The  Gaiety  Girl,"  and  has  had  a  great  success  at 
the  Herald  Square  Theatre  in  New  York. 

A  New  Irish  Opera  at  the  Tivoli. 
"Mother  Goose"  is  to  betake  herself  back  into 
the  story-books  after  the  performance  of  Sunday 
night  at  the  Tivoli,  and  presumably  will  not  be  heard 
of  again  for  another  year.  Mr.  Stevens  is  also  to 
retire  from  the  Tivoli  stage— for  how  long  is  not 
stated. 

"Brian  Bora"  is  to  be  produced  on  the  Tivoli 
stage  on  Monday  evening,  J  anuary  17th,  this  being 
its  first  hearing  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  romantic 
opera  founded  on  traditions  of  Ireland,  the  time  of 
the  action  being  the  eleventh  century.  It  follows  the 
fortunes  of  the  traditional  hero,  Brian  Bora,  when 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  threatened  by 
the  English.  The  music,  which  is  by  Julian  Ed- 
wards, contains  a  number  of  familiar  Irish  airs,  and 
is  said  to  be  very  cleverly  constructed.  The  book  is 
by  Stanislaus  Stange,  who  has  written  a  play  for  W. 
J.  Scanlan. 

A  new  member  of  the  company  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  "Brian  Boru."  This  is  Arthur  Don- 
aldson, whose  chief  success  heretofore  has  been  in 
"Rob  Roy" — in  which  Miss  Florence  Walcott  also 
sang  in  the  East.  Mr.  Donaldson  will  sing  the  title- 
r61e  ;  John  J.  Raffael  will  be  his  foster-brother, 
O'Donovan  ;  Robert  Dunbar,  bis  standard-bearer, 
O'Connor  ;  and  Thomas  C.  Leary,  his  henchman, 
Pat  O'Hara.  Mr.  Leary  created  this  role  in  the 
Eastern  production  of  the  opera,  and  it  is  as  promi- 
nent from  the  comedy  point  of  view  as  that  of  Brian 
Boru  is  romantically.  The  remaining  Irish  charac- 
ters are  Erina,  a  sister  of  Brian's  standard-bearer, 
played  by  Florence  Walcott  ;  Baby  Malone,  the 
child  of  a  giant,  played  by  Edith  Hall ;  Mona, 
played  by  Georgie  Cooper ;  and  a  fairy  queen,  a 
banshee,  and  others.  Tillie  Salinger  will  have  the 
role  ol  Elfrida,  an  English  princess,  who  tries  to  win 
Briap'-  love  ;  C.  T.  Swickhard  will  be  the  com- 
mand ,e  of  the  English  forces  ;  Phil  Branson  and 
Arthu  3oyce\vill  be  English  knights;  and  Charles 
■.'barters,  who  has  been  specially  engaged,  will  be 


the  scheming  monk,  Oswald.  The  chorus  has  been 
nearly  doubled  for  this  production  and  the  orchestra 
enlarged.  A  feature  of  the  music  will  be  a  number 
of  harp  interludes  and  obligates,  played  by  Mrs. 
Marquardt. 

"Courted  into  Court." 

Nellie  McHenry  may  be  a  very  jolly  sort  of  woman 
to  those  who  like  the  wriggling,  giggling  form  of 
jollity,  but  there  are  not  many  of  them  among  the 
playgoers  of  San  Francisco  apparently,  for  there 
have  been  many  empty  seats  at  the  California  this 
week.  "A  Night  in  New  York"  is  like  a  dozen 
other  farces  which  have  a  French-ball  scene,  with 
specialties,  in  the  second  act,  and  there  is  little  even 
in  the  specialties  to  call  for  comment,  unless  it  be 
the  background  of  Nellie  McHenry's  coon  song, 
"My  Little  Pumpkin- Colored  Coon."  This  is  the 
device  for  which  Anna  Held  recently  attempted  to 
secure  a  copyright.  As  she  presents  it,  being  followed 
in  this  by  Miss  McHenry.  the  back  scene  of  the  stage 
is  made  to  represent  the  musical  score  of  the  chorus, 
several  of  the  notes  being  represented  by  darkies' 
heads.  These  should  be  thrust  through  holes  cut  in 
the  cloth  for  that  purpose,  but  at  the  California, 
several  of  the  negroes  were  content  simply  to  sit 
behind  the  holes  and  sing  through  them.  They  sing 
the  chorus  of  the  song  in  concert,  but  this  is  not 
nearly  so  effective  as  the  plan  employed  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  old  San  Francisco  Minstrels  in  New 
York,  where  each  negro's  head  sang  only  the  single 
note  which  it  represented  in  the  musical  scale. 

There  should  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  at- 
tendance at  the  California  next  week,  when  "  Courted 
into  Court "  begins  a  brief  engagement.  This  is 
one  of  John  J.  McNally's  farces,  and  it  won  its  first 
success  when  May  Irwin  had  the  principal  female 
rdle.  When  she  left  the  management  of  Rich  & 
Harris  they  still  retained  the  piece,  and  it  has 
proved  almost  as  successful  since  her  defection  as 
before.  Her  role  is  now  taken  by  Marie  Dressier, 
who  has  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  lighter  the- 
atrical life  of  New  York  in  the  past  five  or  six  years, 
and  has  been  well  received  during  this,  her  first, 
season  on  the  road.  Many  of  the  other  members  of 
the  company  are  well  known  here.  Among  them 
are  John  C.  Rice,  John  G.  Sparks,  Jacques  Kruger, 
and  May  Duryea. 

The  Orpheum. 
Patrice  and  her  little  company  of  comedians  and 
the  ballet  spectacle  are  in  their  last  nights  at  the 
Orpheum.  So  also  are  Kitty  Mitchell,  the  soubrette 
singer,  Musical  Dale,  the  Elinore  Sisters,  the  Farnum 
Brothers,  and  Mile.  Rombello.  In  the  place  of  the 
latter  there  will  be  a  new-comer  on  the  bill  next  week 
who  does  work  in  a  similar  line  but  whose  operations 
will  be  even  more  interesting.  This  is  Professor 
Gallando,  who  takes  a  lump  of  wet  clay  and  models 
it  into  statuettes  and  busts  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  The  other  novelties  of  the  week  will 
be  Rice  and  Elmer,  a  team  of  comedians  of  decided 
originality  ;  Knight  Aston,  a  new  tenor  ;  Carter  de 
Haven,  a  juvenile  comedian  ;  and  Almont  and 
Dumont,  musical  specialists.  The  Knaben  Kapelle. 
which  has  been  touring  about  the  interior  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  will  be  on  the  programme  next  week  for 
the  last  time,  as  their  leave  from  the  Austrian 
military  authorities  is  almost  expired.  The  only 
numbers  on  the  programme  which  will  be  retained 
from  the  present  week's  bill  are  Paulo  and  Dika,  the 
eccentric  vocalists,  and  Barney  and  Russell,  character 
sketch  artists. 


Notes. 

"The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle"  is  among  the  new 
plays  soon  to  be  seen  at  the  Baldwin. 

Violet  Rand,  of  "The  Man  from  Mexico,"  comes 
of  an  old  theatrical  family  and  is  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Fritz  Williams. 

Affie  Warner  will  have  the  leading  female  role  in 
Harry  Corson  Clarke's  production  of  ' '  What  Hap- 
pened to  Jones." 

The  Black  Patti  Troubadours,  comprising  the 
famous  Sissieratta  Jones  and  forty-nine  others,  will 
soon  appear  at  the  Columbia. 

Rose  Crouch,  a  member  of  Nellie  McHenry's 
company,  is  a  daughter  of  Professor  Crouch,  the 
composer  of  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen." 

The  date  set  for  the  opening  of  the  Bostonians' 
engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  is  February  14th, 
St.  Valentine's  Day.  They  will  present  four  operas 
during  their  stay. 

Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer,  will  give  two  lectures  at 
the  California  Theatre  next  month.  They  will  be 
illustrated  with  lantern  views  made  from  his  photo- 
graphs taken  in  the  north. 

A  sign  of  the  times  that  is  not  particularly  pleasing 
to  San  Franciscans  is  May  Irwin's  programme  for 
next  summer.  Instead  of  allowing  a  week  to  each 
of  the  larger  Western  cities,  she  has  engaged  the 
Columbia  Theatre  in  Chicago  for  an  indefinite  ran. 

When  one  looks  up  his  record,  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  regularly  John  C.  Sparks  of  the  "  Courted 
into  Court "  Company  has  been  here.  His  first  visit 
was  made  more  than  ten  years  ago  when  Harrigan 
played  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  in  the  summer  of 
1887.  He  came  again  with  the  same  player  in  1889, 
then  with  James  T.  Powers  in  1890,  with  McNally's 
farce  "A  Straight  Tip,"  in  the  following  year,  and  a 


year  after  that  with    Pete   Dailey  in   "A  Country 
Sport." 

A  feature  of  "Courted  into  Court"  is  the  large 
number  of  popular  songs  which  are  sung  in  it. 
Among  them  are  "Whoop  De  Dooden  Do,"  "  Ma 
Lulu,"  "  Rani-a-Jam,  I  Want  that  Man,"  "  I  Ain't 
'Bliged  to  Stand  No  Nigger  Foolin',"  "  Mamie 
Reilly,"  "If  that  Ain't  Winning  a  Home,  1  Don't 
Know,"  and  "  O'Dooley's  First  Five-O'clock  Tea." 

Rejane.  who  has  just  scored  a  success  in  Paris  in 
the  new  play  founded  on  Daudet's  "  Sapho,"  is  to 
create  the  leading  role  in  its  successor  at  the  Vaude 
ville,  a  new  play  by  Sardou.  It  is  entitled  "  Pamela, 
Marchande  de  Frivoliles,"  and  turns  on  the  history 
of  Louis  the  Seventeenth  and  a  conspiracy  of  the 
royalists  to  carry  off  the  young  prince,  son  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  from  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  where 
he  had  been  confined  by  the  authorities  of  the  re- 
public after  his  father  had  been  guillotined.  The  date 
is  May  and  June,  1785.  and  Pamela,  the  heroine,  is  an 
historical  character  who  kept  a  shop  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Loi. 

The  Frawley  Company  will  be  an  entirely  new 
organization  when  it  comes  back  to  play  a  summer 
engagement  at  the  Baldwin.  Blanche  Bates  has 
four  offers  from  Eastern  managers  under  considera- 
tion, and  will  doubtless  accept  one  of  them.  Frank 
Worthing  is  going  home  to  England,  and  has  already 
received  an  offer  from  a  London  manager.  Harry 
Corson  Clarke  has  secured  the  Western  rights  in 
"  What  Happened  lo  Jones  "  and  wilt  begin  his  tour 
at  the  Columbia  next  month.  Mr.  Frawley.  mean- 
while, will  lake  a  look  over  the  Eastern  field  and  will 
bring  back  with  him  not  only  new  players  but  a  new 
repertoire  of  plays. 

May  Irwin  had  a  jolly  Christmas  celebration  at  the 
Bijou  Theatre.  When  the  audience  had  gone  home, 
a  huge  Christ  mas- tree  was  set  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  which  had  been  entirely  cleared  of  scenery. 
This  tree  was  suddenly  illuminated  with  countless 
little  electric  globes  of  all  hues,  and  revealed  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  presents,  representing  a  be- 
wildering array  of  odd  gifts,  one  from  each  of  the 
twenty-five  members  of  the  company  lo  every  one  of 
his  or  her  associates.  Each  was  labeled  with  an  in- 
scription in  verse  hilling  off  the  foibles  of  the  one 
who  received  it.  The  verses  were  written  by  Julia 
Baird.  Miss  Irwin  made  the  presentations,  which 
occupied  over  an  hour.  She  herself  got  a  pair  of 
doll's  tights. 

Sir  Henry  Irving's  new  play,  "  Peter  the  Great," 
written  for  him  by  his  son,  Lawrence  Irving,  seems 
not  to  have  scored  the  great  success  which  it  was 
first  reported  to  be.  It  has  settled  down  into  a  run, 
as  any  piece  he  produces  at  the  Lyceum  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  other  managers 
would  care  to  produce  it.  The  bulk  of  the  work  falls 
on  Sir  Henry  Irving's  shoulders,  even  Ellen  Terry 
having  little  to  do  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  most 
generous  praise  of  the  cast  is  accorded  to  Julia  Mar- 
lowe's husband,  Robert  Taber.  He  played  the  part 
of  the  Czarowitz,  and  seems  to  have  played  it  re- 
markably well.  Another  American  in  the  caa,  Ethel 
Barrymore,  did  not  do  nearly  so  well,  being  rather 
overweighted  with  her  role. 

Mme.  Bernhardt's  new  play.  "  Mauvais  Bergers." 
is  said  to  be  a  great  success,  but  owing  to  the  excite- 
ment it  arouses,  may  be  stopped  by  the  government. 
Its  action  is  confined  to  the  half-savage  squalor  of  a 
factory  village,  and  its  characters  to  the  ragged,  hun- 
gry, and  brutalized  victims  of  a  bad  employer. 
There  are  two  scenes  in  that  employer's  luxurious 
chateau,  but  Sarah  does  not  appear  in  these.  In  the 
first  act  she  is  an  ignorant,  wretched  work-girl  in 
a  blue  smock.  She  re-appears  in  the  fourth  act,  clad 
in  rusty  black  as  a  kind  of  Louise  Michel,  the  wife 
and  co-worker  of  an  agitator.  The  last  act,  one  of 
barricades  and  murderous  volleys  from  the  troops, 
with  many  people  killed,  raises  the  audience  to  a  great 
pitch  of  excitement  and  gives  the  tragedienne  a  nota- 
ble new  death  scene. 


Why    does    your    grocer    like 
Schilling's   Best  baking  powder  ? 
Because. 


A  WONDERFUL  TALKING  MACHINE. 


Perfection  has  at  last  surely  been  reached  in  talking 
machines.  The  latest  and  most  perfect  machine  has  just 
come  out.  It  is  loud  and  clear  and  reproduces  your  own 
or  any  voice  over  and  over  again  ;  speeches  from  the  most 
noted  statesmen,  songs  from  the  world's  greatest  singers, 
music  from  the  greatest  bands.  The  price  of  this  wonder- 
ful machine  is  but  $10.00,  and  it  affords  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  those  who  wish  to  give  public  entertainments  ; 
$10.00  to  $20.00  can  be  made  every  evening  exhibiting  this 
talking  machine,  in  halls,  churches,  school-houses,  and 
other  public  places.  This  machine  is  now  controlled  by, 
and  catalogues  and  full  particulars  can  be  had  from. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Just  cut  this  notice 
out  and  send  to  them  for  a  book  telling  all  about  it. 


SPECTACLES&EYE  GLASSES 


accJratfly  fitted  by 

EXPERT  OPTIC1  AN5 

AT  MODERATE  PR'CES. 


OPTICIANS  'ano^-'photogRaphic 

642 MARKET  ST. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Managbr 
Last  Nights  of  Our  Holiday  Spectacle, 

-:-      MOTHER     GOOSE     -:- 

A  Whirl  of  Song.  Dance  and  Humor. 
Next  Week,  the  Romantic  Comic  Opera,  Brian   Boru. 

A  Story  of  Ireland  Many  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 
To-Night,  Sunday,  and  All  Next  Week.     Last  Perform- 
ances. Willie  Collier,  the  Quaintest  of  the  Quaint, 
in  the  Season's  Comedy  Success, 

-:-    THE    MAN    FROM    MEXICO   -:- 


Monday,  Jan.  27th... 


'The  Girl  froua  Paris.' 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co..  .Lessees  and  Managers 

For  Two  Weeks,  Eeginning  Next  Monday  Evenine,  Jan. 

17th.     "  It  Serves  You  Right  ! "     Rich  &  Harris's 

Hilarious  Comedy  Production, 

-:-   COURTED    INTO    COURT   -:- 

By  John  J.  McNally. 

Marie   Dressier,   John    C.    Rice,    and  Twenty  Others  in 

the  Cast. 

Coming **  What  Happened  to  Jones." 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  January  17th. 

Rice  &  Elmer,  In  "A  Rube's  Visit  to  Chinatown"; 
Prof.  Gallando,  Lightning  Modeler ;  Knight  Aston, 
Tenor  Robusto ;  Carter  De  Haven,  Juvenvile  Singing 
Comedian;  Almont  &  Dumont,  Instrumental  Duettists ; 
Paulo  &  Dika,  Barney  &  Russell,  and  Czita. 

Return  for  One  Week  Only,  the  Knaben -Kapelle,  the 
Forty  Little  Natural-Born  Musicians. 

Reserved  seats.  25  cts,  ;  balcony,  10  cts. ;  opera-chairs 
and  box  seats.  50  cts. 


RACES 


RACES 


RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,   l897-*98,  beginning 
January  10th. 

Racing:     Monday,       Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5  OR  MORK  RACES  EACH  HAY.         f- 

Races  start  at  3:15   P.    M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30,  1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  M..  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCEKTIC       H.-A-IXj-*7C\A_-5~ 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing   Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  HAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  in. 
SPNDATS- 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  ra.  ;  1:15 
p.  111 . 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


CEO. 


MORROW 

(Established  1854.) 


&  CO. 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse — 526   Seventh   St.        San  Francisco. 


TRADC  MARK  REQISTCRED, 


Prevent,  and  relieves  ConstipatioVarVl/veptronbles. 
An  appetizing,  nutritions  FamiA  FlMr,  fc-XBread. 
Gems,  GriddleCates,  etc.  Unr/sllednta  Am\ica  or 
Enrope.  Pamphlet  and  Sampl/Free/AM  deaXrs  or 
write  to  Far-well  &  Rbinea/ \VaJtrro\vo,^Y. 


APOLLO  GALVANIZED   IRON. 

The  worker  can't  afford  to  do 
a  job  with  any  other. 

Some  jobs-he  can't  do  well, 
and  some  he  can't  do  at  all,  with 
common  irons. 

Apollo  is  perfect  and  work- 
able ;  others  less  perfect  and  far 
less  workable. 

Apollo  jobbers  carry  large 
stocks  and  get  anything  special 
immediately. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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VIRTUE    ON    THE    STAGE. 


Clement  Scott's  Remark  and   the    Rumpus   it  has 

Raised— What  Some  Others 

Have  to  Say. 


Clement  Scott,  the  venerable  critic  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  who  has  been  in  harness  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  dropped  a  few  remarks  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle which  have  brought  a  swarm  of  hornets  about  bis 
ears.  He  was  being  interviewed  on  the  tendencies  of 
the  stage  in  England  by  Raymond  Blaythwayt  for  a 
publication  entitled  Great  Thoughts,  and  said,  among 
other  things,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  remain  pure  who  adopts  the  stage  for  a 
profession.     Other  phrases  that  he  used  are : 

"  I  do  not  see  how  she  is  to  escape  contamination 
in  one  form  or  the  other." 

"There  is  no  school  on  earth  so  bad  for  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  or  that  so  readily,  so  quickly  draws 
out  all  that  is  bad  in  man  or  woman  as  the  stage." 

"  The  freedom  of  life,  speech,  and  gesture  behind 
the  curtain  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  a  woman 
to  preserve  that  simplicity  of  manner  which  is  her 
greatest  charm.  What  is  infinitely  more  to  be  de- 
plored is  that  a  woman  who  endeavors  to  keep  her 
purity  is  almost  of  necessity  foredoomed  to  failure  in 
her  career.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  say,  and  still 
more  terrible  that  it  is  true  ;  but  no  one  who  knows 
the  life  of  the  greenroom  dare  deny  it." 

"  I  marvel  at  any  mother  who  allows  her  daughter 
to  take  up  a  theatrical  career  ;  still  more  am  1 
astonished  that  any  man  should  calmly  endure  his 
wife  to  become  an  actress,  unaccompanied  by  him- 
self.    He  must  either  be  a  fool  or  a  knave." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion would  allow  such  a  statement  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged, and  many  have  been  the  replies  in  the  En- 
glish and  American  press.  Their  general  tone  is  like 
that  of  the  following  paragraph  from  the  London 
Critic :  ' '  The  fact  that  so  many  of  my  contempo- 
raries have  of  late  been  devoting  a  great  deal  of  their 
space  to  the  vehement  abuse  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott, 
as  a  result  of  his  recent  tirade  against  theatrical 
morality,  is  a  matter  for  considerable  surprise.  One 
would  think,  from  the  attacks  of  the  journals  in  ques- 
tion, that  Mr.  Scott  was  a  man  of  importance, 
whereas  he  is  only  an  utterly  twaddling  newspaper 
reporter,  whose  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of  the  art  of 
writing  drivel.  As  a  journalist,  indeed,  his  qualifica- 
tions are  hardly  on  a  par  with  those  of  Mr.  Raymond 
Blaythwayt,  and  to  attach  even  the  sh'ghtest  signifi- 
cance to  any  of  his  statements  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  credit  him  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  English  language." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  mere  personal  abuse, 
and  the  same  tone  was  generally  adopted  by  those 
who  replied  to  Mr.  ScotL     Either  that,  or  they  flew 
off  on  a  side  issue,  discussing  the  advantage  to  an 
actress  of  having  experienced  the  emotions  which  she 
portrays.    One  hysterical  woman  defied   Mr.  Scott 
to  substantiate  his  position   by  naming  specific  in- 
stances— a  demand  with  which  Mr.  Scott  has  up  to 
date  wisely  declined  to  comply.     Few,  however,  sus-  j 
tained  Mr.  Scott  in  his  contention.     Almost  the  only  ! 
writer  of  note  who  has  done  so  is  George  Bernard  ; 
Sbaw,  the  eccentric  critic  of  the  Saturday  Review.  ! 
"  G.  B.  S."  is  of  a  Quixotic  temperament  and  is  very  I 
fond  of  tilting  at  windmills,  but  he  has  not  all  the 
chivalrous  instincts  of   the    famous    knight   of    La  J 
Mancha.     He  devotes  a  column  in  the    Saturday  \ 
Review  to  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Scott's  remarks,  con-  \ 
cerning  himself  more  with  the  latter's  strictures  on  ! 
the  lbsenic   tendency  than  with  his  statement  that  j 
actresses  are  not  as  a  rule  ladies  nor   ' '  pure  "  and 
that  "  their  prospects  frequently  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  their  compliances." 

"To  this,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "  it  is  replied  virtually 
that  the  man  who  makes  such  statements  is  no  gen-  j 
tleman.  That  is  no  doubt  the  case.  .  .  .  But,  gen-  \ 
tleman  or  no  gentleman,  a  critic  is  most  certainly  not 
in  the  position  of  a  co-respondent  in  a  divorce  case. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  more  wisdom  has  been  shown 
by  those  who  have  made  fun  of  Mr.  Scott,  since  they  i 
thereby  evade  their  obligations,  as  fellow-critics,  to  j 
stand  by  him,  without  committing  themselves,  on  '■ 
the  other  hand,  to  a  flustered  and  ridiculous  denial  of  ! 
what  everybody  knows  to  be  perfectly  true.  ...  As 
far  as  any  real  defense  can  be  made  to  the  practical 
side  of  Mr.  Scott's  attack,  it  must  take  the  form  of 
a  frank  repudiation  of  his  morality.  If  an  actress 
has  commending  talent,  and  is  indispensable  on 
the  stage,  she  can  be  what  she  likes.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  Rejane  can  be,  and  are,  what  they  like. 
Mme.  Mary  Anderson- Navarro  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
can  be.  and  are,  what  they  like-  The  prospects  of 
such  stars  do  not  depend,  as  Mr.  Scott  puts  it,  '  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  compliances,'  though 
those  of  their  humbler  colleagues  generally  do.  But 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  range  of  an  actress's  ex- 
perience and  the  development  of  her  sympathies  de- 
pend on  a  latitude  in  her  social  relations  which, 
though  perfectly  consistent  with  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  self-respect  than  is  at  all  common  among 
ordinary  respectable  ladies,  involves  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  which  is  forbidden  to  'pure'  women. 
Any  actress  who  denies  this  is  rightly  classed  by 
public  opinion  as  a  hypocrite.  Further,  an  actress 
is  essentially  a  workman  and  not  a  lady.  If  she  is 
ashamed  of  this,  she  deserves  all  the  mortification 
her  share  may  bring  her.     1  therefore  do  not  think 


using  such  question-begging  terms  as  '  lady.'  '  pure,' 
and  so  on.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he,  as  a 
lover  of  humanity  and  art,  would  tolerate  the  con- 
ventional limitations  of  ladyhood  and  '  innocence ' 
either  on  the  stage  or  off.  Certainly,  posterity  will 
not  gather  from  his  criticisms  that  his  most  affec- 
tionate admiration  and  respect  are  reserved  for  those 
actresses  whose  withers — good  heavens,  what  meta- 
phors Shakespeare  leads  us  into  ! — whose  lives  will 
stand  the  moral  tests  applied  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott." 

Commenting  on  the  row,  Harold  Frederic,  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Xew  York  Times,  gets  in  a  slap  at 
both  sides.     He  says  :  "  That  his  wholesale  attack 
on   actresses   was  both  stupid    and  unjust  may  all 
be,  but  the  whole  dramatic  profession  has  been  crawl- 
ing on  its  belly  before  him  for  so  many  years,  toadying  } 
to  him  for  sugary  notices,  cringing  under  his  criticism,  > 
buying  plays  from  him  which  were  never  produced,  ; 
that  tBere  is  small  wonder  that  he  was  emboldened  to  ( 
express  his  low  opinion  of  it.    There  are  all  sorts  of  | 
talk  of  physical  violence,  of  the  theatres  boycotting  the  j 
Daily  Telegraph  till  he  is  discharged,  and  the  like, 
but  of  actual  sport  I  fear  there  will  be  very  little. 
On  both  sides  there  is  a  wealth  of    rhetoric  and 
eloquent  gestures  of  aversion  and  disdain,  but  not 
much  else." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Frederic's  pooh-poohing,  however, 
Mr.  Scott  has  virtually  been  driven  out  of  London — 
not  by  personal  violence,  but  by  ridicule.  One  of  his 
statements,  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
was :  "  I  am  astonished  that  any  man  should  calmly 
endure  his  wife  to  become  an  actress.  He  must 
be  either  a  fool  or  a  knave."  Now,  Mr.  Scott 
is  himself  possessed  of  a  wife.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  London  solicitor,  and  four  years  ago 
traveled  half  around  the  world  to  meet  him  in  this 
city — she  coming  by  way  of  New  York  and  he 
from  the  Orient — where  they  were  married  in  the 
parlors  of  the  archiepiicopal  residence  adjoining  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral.  It  now  appears  that  this  lady, 
having  met  with  some  success  on  the  amateur  boards, 
has  ambition  herself  to  become  a  professional  actress. 
The  London  Era,  an  organ  of  the  English  theatrical 
world,  says:  "We  have  heard  Mrs.  Scott  herself 
state  that  she  had  been  striving  earnestly  and  actively 
to  get  a  permanent  engagement  on  the  stage."  This 
has  put  Mr.  Scott  in  a  decidedly  awkward  position, 
and  he  has  deemed  it  best  to  take  a  run  down  to  the 
Riviera  until  the  affair  blows  over. 


Senator  Sorghum  had  been  doing  his  best  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  the  extremely  sentimental 
girl,  and  was  becoming  discouraged.  She  was  gaz- 
ing through  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  "  See  those 
distant  stars  !  Did  you  ever  pause  to  think  that  they 
may  be  worlds  ?  "  "Yes — I  believe  I  have."  "And 
that  they  may  be  peopled  with  beings  that  hope  and 
struggle  as  we  do  ?  Oh,  did  you  ever  think  of  those 
people?"  "No,"  he  answered;  "I  never  thought 
of  them."  Turning  abruptly,  so  as  to  face  him,  she 
exclaimed.  "  Why  not  ?  "  The  senator  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  then  answered,  coldly,  "  For  the  sim- 
ple reason,  miss,  that  they  don't  vote  in  my  district." 
—  Washington  Star. 

WOMANLY  BEAUTY. 


How  to  Gain  It.     How  to  Retain  It, 


A  New  Anthony  Hope  Play. 

A  new  play  by  Anthony  Hope,  "  The  Adventures 
of  Lady  Ursula,"  was  produced  by  E.  H.  Sothern  in 
Philadelphia  recently,  and  he  has  since  taken  it  to 
Chicago.  It  is  unlike  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  in 
that  it  was  originally  written  not  as  a  book,  but  for 
stage  presentation.  It  seems  to  have  been  fairly  well 
received  in  both  cities  in  which  it  has  been  given,  and 
the  story  certainly  gives  opportunity  for  several 
dramatic  scenes. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  play  has  in  it  apparently  more  op- 
portunity for  Miss  Harned  as  Lady  Ursula  than  for 
Mr.  Sothern  as  the  misanthropic  Sir  George  Sylves- 
ter. Lady  Ursula  determines  to  penetrate  the  re- 
tirement into  which  the  misanthrope  has  withdrawn, 
and  a  new  suit  for  her  younger  brother  happening 
to  fit  her  like  a  glove,  the  opportunity  is  ready  to  her 
hand.  'Assuming  the  identity  of  her  brother's  second 
in  the  duel  which  he  is  to  fight  with  Sir  George,  she 
visits  the  latter,  and  has  a  very  entertaining  scene  of 
the  Rosalind  order  with  him.  Sir  George  becomes 
so  friendly  with  the  youth  that  he  urges  him  to  spend 
the  night  and,  failing  this,  would  return  to  town  with 
him.  But  the  pseudo-lad  makes  his  escape.  Sir 
George  is  affronted  at  this,  and  in  the  next  act  he 
appears  in  Lady  Ursula's  house,  where  she,  still  in 
her  doublet  and'  hose,  is  having  a  most  uncomfort- 
able supper  with  some  roystering  friends  of  her  ab- 
sent brother.  She  is  on  the  point  of  being  forced 
into  a  duel,  when  Sir  George  enters  and  claims  the 
honorof  first  fighting  with  her,  he  having  received  the 
first  affront.  He  now  recognizes  her  sex,  but  does 
not  betray  bis  knowledge,  and  a  very  pretty  scene 
ensues.  The  last  act  is  in  the  nature  of  an  anti- 
climax after  this,  merely  gathering  up  the  broken 
threads  of  the  story. 


The  Races. 
The  recent  rains  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  a 
new  zest  to  the  race-goers  after  the  weather  cleared, 
and  great  sport  has  been  enjoyed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  at  the  Oakland  Race  Track,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  California  Jockey  Club.  The 
programme  for  Saturday  afternoon,  January  15th,  is 
an  especially  interesting  one.  The  fourth  event  will 
be  the  McLaughlin  Selling  Stakes,  for  all  ages,  for  a 
purse  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  distance 
being  one  mile  and  a  sixteenth.  Sixty-six  entries 
were  made  for  this  race,  and  seventy-nine  have  been 
made  for  the  Reliance  Club  Handicap,  which  follows 
it  on  the  card.  This  latter  race  is  for  all  ages  at  high 
weights,  the  distance  being  seven  furlongs  and  the 
purse  one  thousand  dollars.  Racing  will  be  con- 
tinued all  next  week  at  the  Oakland  Track,  the  pres- 
ent fortnight  concluding  on  Saturday,  January  22d. 


He — "  My  heart  is  on  fire  mit  lofe  for  you  ! "  She 
(coldly) — "Veil,  as  dere  is  no  insurance,  you  had 
better  put  dot  fire  oudt." — Puck, 


that  Mr.  Scott  has  considered  deeply  enough  when  '  Street. 
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This  Book  can  not  be  obtained  at 

any  Bookstore. 


The  cook  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth  and 
gilt.  It  contains  over  four  hundred  pages  of  matter 
of  inestimable  value  and  of  especial  interest  to 
ladies.     Its  print  ts  large  and  fair. 

OUR   OFFER. 

The  publisher  s  price  is $2-5° 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  is...  4.00 

Total $6.50 

We  will  send  both,  post-paid,  when  ordered 

together  for $4-5° 

This  amount  must    accompany    the   order,   and 
secures  both  the  book  and  the  Argonaut  for  a  year. 
Argon  alt  Publishing  Co.. 
346  Sutter  St.  San  Fr 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  most  important  social  event  of  the  winter  in 
New  York  so  far  was  the  cotillion  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  on  the  night  of  January  24th.  It 
is  this  affair  on  which  the  newspapers  base  their 
statement  that  New  York's  Four  Hundred  has  been 
cut  down  to  seventy-five.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cotillion,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series,  was  given  in 
the  small  ball-room  of  the  lady's  annex  of  the  Metro- 
politan Club,  and  the  place  is  not  large  enough  to 
accommodate  more  than  forty  couples.  The  host- 
esses were  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Pendleton,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bryce, 
Mrs.  Almeric  Paget,  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Mrs. 
Henry  Sloane,  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  Mrs.  W. 
Starr  Miller,  Mrs.  Orme  Wilson,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Payne  Whitney.  Each  of  these 
ladies  was  privileged  to  ask  four  or  five  guests,  and  the 
result  was  a  very  exclusive  gathering.  Before  the 
dance  three  large  dinners  were  given  by  Mrs.  Orme 
Wilson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Henry  Sloane,  and  Mrs.  Almeric 
Paget.  The  latter  two  were  given  at  the  hostesses' 
homes,  while  Mrs.  Wilson's  guests  dined  in  the  annex 
of  the  club.  Among  the  beauties  present  were  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  Mrs.  Burke  Roche.  There 
were  also  quite  a  number  of  debutantes  present, 
among  them  Miss  "Fifi"  Potter,  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  Brown  Potter.  She  is  said  to  be  clever  and 
fascinating  and  more  beautiful  than  her  lovely 
mother,  who  left  her  husband  and  daughter  some 
ten  years  ago  to  elevate  the  stage.  Much  has  been 
made,  by  the  way,  in  the  local  papers  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  were  not  present 
at  this  dance,  and  the  local  quidnuncs  have  had  much 
to  say  of  their  exclusion  from  New  York's  most  ex- 
clusive circle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Oelrichs's 
sister,  Miss  Virginia  Fair,  was  present,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Oelrichses  would  have  been  in- 
vited had  not  the  recent  accident  which  Mrs.  Oelrichs 
sustained  prevented, 

American  and  English  swells  have  long  vied  with 
each  other  as  to  the  variety  and  number  of  their  suits 
of  clothes.  We  have  never  heard  that  Parisian  swells 
entered  into  the  competition.  Light  is  thrown  on  the 
subject  through  Le  Figaro.  A  well-known  member 
of  the  Jockey  Club  was  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a 
case  in  court.  He  was  ordered  to  appear  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  he  did  not  come,  an 
officer  was  sent  to  look  him  up.  The  truth  is  that 
the  poor  fellow  had  no  clothes  in  which  he  could  ap- 
pear before  the  court.  His  entire  wardrobe  consisted 
of  sixteen  sets  of  pajamas  and  a  dozen  dress-suits. 
It  seems  the  man  never  got  up  until  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  retiring  fourteen  hours  later.  He 
had  no  use  for  clothing  beyond  evening-dress  and  the 
pajama. 

♦ 

A  fortnight  or  so  ago,  the  cables  gave  a  brief  state- 
ment of  a  rumpus  that  had  been  raised  in  English 
society  by  a  speech  which  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
made  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  New  Vagabond  Club, 
in  which  he  spoke  in  unmeasured  terms  of  the  in- 
creasing ostentation  of  social  life  in  London  and  of 
the  endeavors  made  by  well-born  people  to  keep  the 
pace  set  by  vulgar  and  new-fledged  multi-millionaires. 
It  now  appears  that  this  speech  has  got  him  in  a  peck 
of  trouble  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Not  that  Lord 
Charles  cares  particularly.  It  was  he  who  set  at  de- 
fiance the  usual  etiquette  of  such  matters  when  he 
declined  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Marlborough 
House  by  wire  with  this  curt  phrase:  "Very  sorry. 
Can't  come.  Lie  follows  by  post."  This  was  laugh- 
ingly forgiven  by  his  princely  host,  but  they  have  not 
always  remained  the  best  of  friends,  for  Lord  Charles 
has  a  very  sharp-tongued  wife,  and,  not  content  with 
speaking  her  opinion,  she  frequently  expresses  it  very 
plainly  in  the  society  journals.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
she  was  very  jealous  of  the  present  Countess  of  War- 
wick, now  Lady  Brooke,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Tranby 
Croft  scandal,  she  issued  a  type-written  pamphlet 
giving  her  version  of  the  whole  affair,  with  the  names 
of  the  individuals  thinly  veiled  under  pseudonyms, 
such  as  ' '  Lady  River "  for  Lady  Brooke,  and 
ascribing  the  whole  affair  to  a  plot  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Brooke  to  ruin  Sir  William  Gordon  Cumming. 
Twenty  copies  of  this  were  struck  off,  and  it  re- 
quired the  legal  assistance  of  Sir  George  Lewis  to 
withdraw  them  from  circulation.  Two  copies  had 
been  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  American  press.  Lord  Charles  was  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  this  time,  but  when  he  heard  of 
the  pamphlet  and  of  a  threat  to  prosecute  his  wife 
for  criminal  libel,  he  went  back  to  London  post- 
haste and  valiantly  championed  his  wife's  cause. 
The  couple  were  cut  for  a  time  by  the  entire  Marl- 
borough House  set  ;  but  about  a  year  ago  a  recon- 
ciliation was  affected  between  the  prince  and  Lord 
Charles,  and  the  latter  got  Ms  long  expected  promo- 
tion to  the  admiralty. 


Lord  Charles's  speech  at  the  New  Vagabond's 
Club  was  especially  directed  against  Lord  William 
Neville,  of  whose  dishonor  and  fraud,  as  exposed  in 
the  recent  promissory-note  case,  he  expressed  his 
opinion  in  the  most  scathing  language.  Again  he 
has  rT  .  up  against  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  latter 
is  a  gi  it  friend  of  Lord  William's  father,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Abergavenny,  and  also  of  Lady  William's 
family,  the  Muriettas,  and  he  immediately  wTOte  a 


sharp  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Lord  Charles.  The 
two  met  at  the  Marlborough  Club  shortly  after,  when 
the  prince  repeated  verbally  what  he  had  written. 
Lord  Charles  is  as  hot-headed  and  as  outspoken  as 
any  of  the  Beresfords,  and  he  plainly  told  the  prince 
that  it  was  none  of  the  latter's  business,  and  that  he 
considered  himself  free  to  express  his  views  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  chose  upon  a  scandal  that 
had  been  aired  in  the  courts  of  law.  Both  gentlemen 
being  high  livers  and  each  of  them  well  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  they  got  very  red  in  the  face  and  raised 
their  voices  in  the  dispute  until,  as  we  are  informed, 
"the  members  of  the  club  present  in  the  room  re- 
tired as  far  as  possible  out  of  earshot."  It  would 
have  been  a  funny  sight  to  an  American  visitor  to  see 
two  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  very 
swell  English  club  on  the  verge  of  fisticuffs  within  its 
precincts  and  the  other  members  sneaking  to  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  room  in  order  not  to  get 
mixed  up  in  the  row. 


The  experience  of  one  man  in  getting  a  Christmas 
present  for  his  wife  is  thus  amusingly  recorded  in  the 
New  York  Sun:  "I  began  about  a  week  before 
Christmas  to  try  to  find  out  just  what  she  wanted.  I 
sounded  her  on  rings,  pins,  a  lorgnon.  a  gold  purse, 
and  a  dozen  other  things.  But  no,  she  didn't  want 
any  jewelry,  because  she  didn't  think  we  could  afford 
it,  in  the  first  place,  and  again  she  didn't  care  much 
for  such  jimcracks,  but  she  would  like  a  handsome 
silk  petticoat.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and  there 
that  she  should  not  only  have  one,  but  two  ;  and 
that  I  would  go  to  Swell  &  Dear's  that  very  day 
and  get  them.  The  more  I  thought  about  it  the 
harder  it  was  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it. 
I  felt  as  if  I'd  rather  buck  up  against  Kid  McCoy  in 
the  ring  than  go  to  the  silk-petticoat  department 
and  ask  to  see  skirts.  I  kept  putting  it  off  until  the 
day  before  Christmas  came  round,  and  I  braced  up 
with  three  cocktails  and  made  my  way  to  Swell  & 
Dear's.  I  was  trembling  all  over  when  I  asked  to  be 
directed  to  silk  petticoats,  and  when  I  got  to  that  de- 
partment I  knew  I'd  rather  meet  the  Kid  than  to  be 
there.  There  were  at  least  five  hundred— what  do 
you  think  ?— five  hundred  men  around  that  counter 
buying  silk  skirts  for  their  wives,  daughters,  and 
sisters.  They  were  brandishing  the  skirts  in  the  air, 
and  yelling  like  half-drunken  cowboys,  and  the  rustle 
that  resulted  would  have  satisfied  even  Sorosis,  I 
fought  my  way  in  to  the  counter  and  selected  the  two  I 
wanted  and  joined  in  the  brandishing  and  yelling. 
I  held  on  to  my  skirts,  but  it  was  an  hour  before  I 
got  waited  on,  and  by  that  time  I  was  feeling  as  if 
I'd  been  graduated  in  the  silk-petticoat  business. 
Was  I  paid  for  my  pains  ?  Well,  if  you  could  have 
seen  my  pretty  little  brown-eyed  wife  sitting  up  all 
day  in  first  one  petticoat  and  then  the  other  and  a 
pretty  little  dressing  sack,  you  would  know.  I  don't 
think  she  even  put  on  her  dress-skirt  for  dinner." 


A  CURIOUS  OFFER. 


A    Sewing     Machine    Company's     Peculiar 
and  Unexplained  Proposition. 

Much  discussion  is  rife  over  the  fact  that  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  makers  of  the  famous 
sewing  machines,  propose  to  give  one  hundred  of 
their  latest  improved  machines  in  even  exchange  for  an 
equal  number  of  the  oldest  sewing  machines,  of  any 
make,  now  in  family  use  in  the  United  States.  The 
award  is  to  be  determined  from  the  list  of  applications 
sent  to  the  company's  head  office  in  New  York  be- 
fore March  1,  1898. 

This  is  no  guessing  contest  requiring  a  payment,  a 
subscription,  or  a  personal  service  of  any  sort.  If 
you  own  an  old  sewing  machine  you  have  only  to 
send  the  requisite  information  as  to  its  age  in  order  to 
be  placed  on  the  list  and  become  a  competitor  for  a 
prize  worth  having.  It  costs  absolutely  nothing  but 
a  postal  card,  which  will  surely  bring  to  your  door  the 
best  sewing  machine  in  the  world  in  exchange  for 
your  old  one,  provided  it  proves  to  be  among  the  one 
hundred  oldest  in  the  list  of  applications  made  before 
March  1,  1898,  at  which  date  the  list  will  be  closed. 

With  so  many  as  one  hundred  machines  offered, 
any  one  with  a  sewing  machine  over  five  or  ten  years 
old  stands  a  good  chance  to  gain  a  new  one. 

The  reputation  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany for  fair  dealing  is  well  known  ;  their  offices  are 
in  every  city,  and  our  readers  may  be  well  assured 
that  they  will  do  exactly  what  they  promise. 

The  free  particulars  regarding  sending  the  infor- 
mation to  New  York  can  be  obtained  from  our  adver- 
tising columns  ;  they  may  also  be  procured  at  any  of 
the  Singer  Company's  offices  and  from  their  salesmen 
generally. 


Site — "  I  see  that  Mr.  Parvenoo  has  blossomed  out 
as  a  full-fledged  society  man.  I  wonder  how  he  got 
his  entrie  into  society  ?  "  He— ' '  On  a  Chilcoot  Pass, 
I  think." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Pat  Magee. 
Walkin'  wid  Pat  Magee, 
Down  by  the  Tullagh  bog, 
'  Mind  where  ye're  settin'  yere  stheps,"  says  he, 
"  Lest  yez  put  yer  foot  on  a  frog. 
Frogs  is  the  divil,"  says  he, 
"  I'm  thinkin',"  he  says,  says  he, 
'  Av  I  carried  yez  over  to  yondher  wall 
The  sorry  a  frog  we'd  see." 

Sittin'  wid  Pat  Magee 
A-top  of  a  loose-built  wall, 
'  It's  unaisy  I  am  in  my  mind,"  says  he, 
"  Dhreadin'  the  stonps  might  fall. 
Stones  is  the  divil  to  slip. 

I'm  thinkin',"  he  says,  says  he, 
'  Av  I  gave  yer  waist  a  bit  of  a  clip 
The  sorrow  a  fear  there'd  be." 

Talkin"  wid  Pat  Magee, 

Wid  the  arm  av  him  round  me  waist      * 
An'  the  red  sun  sinkin',  "  Agrah,"  says  he, 
"  Will  yez  let  me  shpake  to  the  praste? 
Delays  is  the  divil's  delight, 
An'  I'm  thinkin',"  he  says,  says  he, 
'  Av  the  two  av  us  settled  this  matther  to-night, 
'Tis  married  next  week  we'd  be." 

— Lena  Gyles  in  Temple  Bar. 


AH  you  ever  need — 

A 

Good 
Dentist 


IfALL  iffiim 


Why? 


Because  a  good  dentist  and  a  good 
dentifrice  are  indispensable  in  the    jj 
proper  care  of  the  teeth. 

A  sample  of  Sozodont  for  three  cents. 
Address  P.  0.  Box  247.  New  York  City. 

HALL  &.  RUCKEL, 


PROPRIETORS. 


To  Owners  of  Horses 

Cattle,  Sheep,   Dogs,  or  Swine,  to  Breeders  of  and 
Dealers  in  animals  of  this  kind,  and  to  Vet- 
erinary Surgeons,  there  is  no  work  of 
greater  practical  value  than 

HUIDEKOPER'S 

Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals 

—  BV  — 

RUSH  S.  HUIDEKOPER,  M.  D., 

Professor   of    Sanitary   Medicine    and   Veterinary   Juris- 
prudence   of    American     Veterinary     College,    New 
York;    Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London  ;  Late 
Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment,   University    of 
Pennsylvania. 


THE  BOOK  IS  A  COMPLETE  TREATISE 

On  the  Dentition  of  all  the  Domestic  Animals — 
Temporary  and  permanent  teeth — Eruption  of  the 
different  teeth — Structure  at  various  periods — Irregu- 
larities both  natural  and.  artificial — Determination  of 
age  by  the  horns,  and  by  many  known  signs  in  the 
different  animals,  by  which  any  one  may  inform 
himself  of 

The  Age  of  Hokses,  Cattle, 

Sheep,  Swine,  Mules. 

Asses,  Hinnies,  or  Dogs. 

To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on  the  dentition  and 
determination  of  the  age  of  Man  by  the  teeth,  and  a 
comprehensive  list  of  American  and  Foreign  works 
on  Animal  Dentition  and  kindred  subjects. 


The  Work  is    Not  to   be  Found   in 
Bookstores. 


It  is  a  royal  octavo  volume,  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
containing  225  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  200 
engravings.     The  publisher's  price  is  $1.75. 

We  will  send  it  free  of  cost,  post-paid,  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  for  one  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Argonaut  at  the  regular  price  of  $4.00. 

We  do  not  furnish  it  to  news-dealers,  publishers, 
or  club  agents. 

Send  four  dollars  only  for  both  the  book  and  the 
Argonaut  for  one  year. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Company, 

San  Francisco. 


A  Warming  Winter  Drink 

that  protects  and  nourishes  is 


It  is  the  ideal  condensed  food— refreshing— strength-giving— a 
veritable  foe  to  fatigue.  Prepared  in  a  minute  with  cold  or  hot  water. 
Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers  everywhere. 

Our  little  pamphlet  "Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


That 

Tailor  Finish 

is  Yours 


if  you  use  the  S.  H.  &  M.  REDFERN 
binding  on  your  skirt-;.  It  is  made  of 
fine  bias  corded  velvet,  dyed  willt  pure 
dyes,  cut  with  absolute  accuracy,  and 
never  frays  or  ravels.  It  comes  in  all 
dress  shades,  and  every  yard  of  the 
genuine  is  stamped  on  the  back  "with 
the  letters 

S.  H.  &  IY1. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  WUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J£-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

THE  LATEST   STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mhrchant  Tailors, 
623  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco.1 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus *  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgh 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  E.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Ronte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1891 833,733,118 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus...       1,654,916 

E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.C.E.deFREM  EKY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvoro President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

Wow  VnrV  )  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

IN ew  York J The  Bank  of  New  Yorkj  N_  B_  A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

m.:,..,™.  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Ln'cag0 I  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies . .  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  S  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

J  no.  J.  Valhntinb,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  81, 000,000;  Assets,  83,300,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  PoUcy-HoIders,  81,668,331.50. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COI-IN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    AMERICA. 


BOLIiA  V.  WATT,  Manager 

Pacific  Department, 
ROTAL    INSURANCE   BUILDING, 

Cor.  Fine  and  Saneome  Sta. 


January  17,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Several  years  ago.  the  late  Sir  Francis  Lockwood  got 
a  prisoner  off  by  proving  an  alibi.  Some  time  after- 
ward the  judge  met  him  and  said  :  "  Well.  Lock- 
wood,  that  was  a  very  good  alibi."  **  Yes,  my  lord." 
was  the  answer;  "I  had  three  offered  me,  and  I 
thick  I  selected  the  best." 

A  friend  of  the  late  Lord  Granville,  noted  for  his 
baldness  and  avarice,  was  speaking  one  day  about 
a  mutual  friend  who  was  going  to  be  married.  "  I 
would  like  to  give  him,  my  lord,"  said  he.  "some- 
thing rare  but  not  expensive."  "  Present  him  a  lock 
of  your  hair."  Granville  whispered,  sweetly. 


Every  one  has  heard  of  the  elliptical  judge  who 
summed  up  the  case  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  so 
summarily:  "Heaven  has  given  you  health  and 
igth  ;  instead  of  which  you  go  about  the  country 
ing  ducks."  James  Payn  now  relates  a  conver- 
ion  overheard  in  Scotland  which  almost  rivals  it. 
Two  Highlandmen  meet  each  other  opposite  a  pub- 
lic-house. Donald  ['Xovm  on  his  luck  and  thirsty) — 
*■  It  Ls  a  goot  day.  Engus."  Angus  (evasively) — "I'll 
St-e  you  dam  first."  What  suggestion  !  What  want 
of  appreciation  !     What  an  ellipsis  ! 


sumr 

s  re;1 
steali 
satioi 


When  the  British  fleet  was  at  Hong  Kong,  a  mer- 
chant >-hip  was  s**en  coming  over  the  bar  with  her 
ensign  upside  dovrn.  The  ships  in  the  harbor  at 
once  lowered  life-boats  and  raced  to  be  first  to  give 
assistance  to  the  supposed  sinking  ship.  When  the 
first  boat  got  within  bailing  distance,  they  saw  the 
skipper  clapping  his  hands  and  shouting.  ' '  Go  it  ! 
Come  on  •  Well  pulled  •  "  etc  The  officer  in  charge 
then  said.  "  What's  the  matter,  captain  ?  "  "Nothing 
the  matter,"  said  the  skipper.  "  Then  why  have  you 
got  your  ensign  upside  down  ?  "  The  skipper  glanced 
aloft  at  his  colors.  "  It's  that  boy  Joe  again."  he 
cried,  in  disgust ;  "  I  thought  it  was  a  regatta." 

Of  the  two  celebrated  barristers,  Balfour  and 
Erskine.  the  former's  style  was  gorgeously  verbose, 
while  the  Utters,  on  the  contrary,  was  crisp  and 
vigorous.  Coming  into  court  one  day,  Erskine 
noticed  that  Balfour's  ankle  was  bandaged.  "  Why. 
what's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Erskine.  Instead  of  re- 
plying. "  I  fell  from  a  gate."  Balfour  answered  in  his 
usual  roundabout  way  :  "I  was  taking  a  romantic 
ramble  in  my  brother's  garden,"  he  said,  "and  on 
coming  to  a  gate  I  discovered  that  I  had  to  climb 
over  it,  by  which  I  came  into  contact  with  the  first 
bar  and  grazed  the  epidermis  of  my  leg,  which  has 
caused  a  slight  extravasion  of  the  blood."  "You 
may  thank  your  lucky  stars."  replied  Erskine, 
"  that  your  brother's  gate  was  not  as  lofty  as  your 
style,  or  you  would  have  broken  your  neck." 

Count  Bertrand.  who  recently  died  in  Paris,  was  a 
very  eccentric  roan,  and  to  one  of  his  eccentricities  he 
ascribed  his  long  life.  Once  a  year  he  would  betake 
himself  to  bed  and  stay  there  for  three  months.  On 
these  occasions  he  would  see  no  one  but  his  servant, 
who  brought  his  meals,  and  even  him  he  forbade  to 
speak.  Just  before  the  Germans  began  the  siege  of 
Paris,  the  count  went  to  bed.  and  the  servant,  true  to 
his  injunctions,  said  nothing  of  the  events  going  on 
around  him.  One  day  the  bread  proved  so  bad  the 
count  demanded  an  explanation,  whereby,  of  course, 
he  learned  that  Paris  was  encompassed  by  the 
enemy.  Springing  out  of  bed,  the  count  paced  the 
floor,  repeating,  "  What  should  a  Bertrand  do  under 
such  circumstances  ? "  Suddenly  he  stopped,  ex- 
claiming. "We  should  go  to  bed  !"  and  to  bed  he 
went,  and  stayed  there  until  the  siege  was  over. 

Bishop  Richard  Hooker  Wumer,  of  Alabama, 
once  went  to  New  York  in  the  interest  of  a  Con- 
federate orphanage.  He  met  many  Union  friends 
and  was  dined.  A  story  was  expected  of  him,  but  he 
declined,  saying  he  had  none,  but  would  offer  a 
conundrum  :  " '  Why  are  we  Southerners  like  Laza- 
rus?" There  was  guessing  on  all  sides  of  the 
table,  such  as  "  Because  you  are  poor,"  "  Because 
you  eat  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table,"  etc. 
"  We're  like  Lazarus,"  said  the  bishop,  smiling 
blandly,  "because  we've  been  licked  by  dogs."  One 
of  the  bishop's  charms  is  his  unreconstructedness, 
and  every  man  at  the  table  laughed  except  one,  who 
indignantly  exclaimed:    "Well,  sir,   if   you    think 

we're  dogs,  why  in  have  you  come  up  here  to 

beg  for  our  money?"  With  a  wink  at  the  rest  of 
his  hosts,  the  bishop  replied  :  ' '  My  friend,  the  hair 
of  the  dog  is  good  for  the  bite.  That's  why  I've 
come." 


Dean  Farrar,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  says  that 
the  first  proofs  of  Dean  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine "  informed  the  reader  that  from  the  monastery 
of  Sinai  was  visible  "the  horn  of  the  burning 
beast ! "  This  was  a  fearfully  apocalyptic  night- 
mare of  the  printer's  devil  for  "  the  horizon  of  the 
Burning  Bush."  The  original  proof-sheets  also 
stated  that  on  turning  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Olivet 
in  the  walk  from  Bethany,  "there  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  spectator  a  magnificent  view  of — Jones  I " 
In  this  startling  sentence  "Jones"  was  a  trans- 
mogrification of  "Jerus."  the  dean's  abbreviated 
way  of  writing  "Jerusalem."  When  the  dean  an- 
swered an  invitation  to  dinner,  his  hostess  has  been 


known  to  write  back  and  inquire  whether  his  note 
was  an  acceptance  or  a  refusal,  and  when  he  most 
kindly  replied  to  the  question  of  some  workingman, 
the  recipient  of  his  letter  thanked  him,  but  ventured 
to  request  that  the  tenor  of  the  answer  might  be 
written  out  by  some  one  else,  "as  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  handwriting  of  the  aristocracy." 

Some  years  ago.  many  farmers  along  the  line  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway  brought 
suit  against  it,  and  engaged  a  young  lawyer  named 
Brown.  Judge  Gantt,  who  was  presiding,  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  many  of  the  cases  out  of  court  be- 
cause they  were  improperly  brought.  Brown  was 
mad  all  over.  Swelling  with  indignation,  he  arose 
and  said  :  "  Your  honor,  will  jou  please  tell  me  how- 
it  is  possible  in  this  court  to  get  justice  against  a  rail- 
road company  ?  "  Judge  Gantt  quietly  ignored  the 
contempt  of  court  shown  by  the  lawyer  and  asked  : 
"  Dj  you  wish  an  answer  to  that  question,  Mr. 
Brown  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  defiantly  replied  the  indignant 
lawyer  ;  "  yes,  sir,  and  I  want  to  know  how  a  farmer 
can  get  his  case  into  this  court  so  that  it  will  be 
heard."  Judge  Gantt  smiled  and  said  :  "  Well,  first, 
Mr.  Brown,  Id  advise  the  farmer  to  hire  a  lawyer." 
Brown  wilted. 

NEWSPAPER    VERSE. 


The  Frog. 
Once  on  a  time  and  in  a  place 

Conducive  to  malaria 
There  lived  a  member  of  the  race 
Of  Rana  Temporaxia. 

Or,  more  concisely  still,  a  frog 
Inhabited  a  certain  bog. 

A  bull  of  Brobdingnagian  size. 
Too  proud  for  condescension. 
One  morning  chanced  to  cast  his  eyes 
Upon  the  frog  I  mention. 
And,  being  to  the  manner  born. 
Surveyed  him  with  a  lofty  scorn. 

Perceiving  which,  the  bactrian's  frame 

With  anger  was  inflated, 
Till,  growing  larger,  he  became 
Egregiously  elated. 
For  inspiration's  sudden  spell 
Had  pointed  out  a  way  to  swell. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  "  he  proudly  cried,  "a  fig 
For  this,  your  mammoth  torso  ! 
For  I  shall  shortly  be  as  big 
As  you — or  even  more  so  !  " 
To  which  magniloquential  gush 
His  bullship  simply  answered  "  Tush  ! " 

Alas  '.  the  frog's  success  was  slight, 

Which  really  was  a  wonder. 
In  view  of  how  with  all  his  might 
He  strove  to  grow  rotunder  ; 
And,  standing  patiently  the  while, 
The  bull  displayed  a  quiet  smile. 

But,  ah,  the  frog  tried  once  too  oft, 

And,  doing  so,  he  busted — 
Whereat  the  bull  discreetly  coughed 
And  moved  away  disgusted. 
As  well  he  might,  considering 
The  wretched  taste  that  marked  the  thing. 
— Guy  Wet  more  Carryl  in  Life. 

Elijah  Brown. 
Elijah   Brown,   the  cobbler,   was  enamored  of  the 

muse, 
And  all  his  time  was  given  up  to  stanzas  and  to  shoes. 
He  scorned  to  live  a  tuneless  life,  ingloriously  mute, 
And  nightly  laid  his  last  aside  to  labor  at  his  lute  ; 
For  he  had  registered  an  oath  that  lyrical  renown 
Should  trumpet  to  the  universe  the  worthy  name  of 

Brown. 
And,  though  his  own  weak  pinions  failed  to  reach  the 

heights  of  song. 
His  genius  hatched  a  brilliant  scheme  to  help  his  oath 

along ; 
And  all  his  little  youngsters,   as  they  numerously 

came, 
He  christened  after  poets  in  the  pantheon  of  fame. 
That  their  poetic  prestige  might  impress  them,  and 

inspire 
A  noble  emulation  to  adopt  the  warbling  Iyre. 
And  Virgil  Brown  and   Dante    Brown  and  Tasso 

Brown  appeared, 
And  Milton  Brown  and  Byron  Brown  and  Shake- 
speare Brown  were  reared. 
Longfellow   Brown  and  Schiller  Brown  arrived  at 

man's  estate. 
And  Wordsworth  Brown  and  Goldsmith  Brown  filled 

up  the  family  slate. 
And  he  believed  his  gifted  boys,  predestined  to  re- 
nown. 
In  time  would  roll  the  bowlder  from  the  buried  name 

of  Brown. 
But  still  the  epic  is  unsung,  and  still  that  worthy 

name 
Is  missing  from  the  pedestals  upon  the  hills  of  fame  ; 
For  Dante  Brown's  a  peddler  in  the  vegetable  line. 
And  Byron   Brown  is  pitching  for  the  Tuscarora 

nine  ; 
Longfellow  Brown,  the  lightweight,  is  a  pugilist  of 

note, 
And  Goldsmith  Brown's  a  deck-hand  on  a  Jersey 

ferry-boat ; 
In  Wordsworth  Brown  Manhattan  has  an  estimable 

cop. 
And  Schiller  Brown's  an  artist  in  a  Brooklyn  barber- 
shop ; 
A  roving  tax  is  Virgil  Brown  upon  the  bounding  seas. 
And  Tasso   Brown   is  usefully  engaged  in  making 

cheese  ; 
The  cobbler's  bench  is  Milton  Brown's,  and  there  he 

pegs  away. 
And  Shakespeare  Brown  makes  cocktails  in  a  Cripple 

Creek  cafe"  ! — Syracuse  Courier. 


A    ROMANCE    OF    THE    NORTH. 


Lady  Clara  Klondike,  the  golden-haired  daughter 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Dawson,  stood  within  the  grand 
old  oaken  hall  of  her  father's  palace,  overlooking  the  > 
frozen  river  and  the  snow-clad  hills.  She  was  clothed 
heavily  in  rich  and  elegant  furs,  for  the  winter  had 
been  long  and  cold,  and  the  end  was  not  yet. 

She  shivered  as  the  seneschal  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Count  of  St.  Michael.  Full  well  she 
knew  the  intent  of  the  count's  visit,  and  she  steeled 
herself  for  the  encounter  which  she  knew  must  fol- 
low quick  upon  their  meeting. 

Seeing  the  fair  being  standing  by  the  wide  fire-  j 
place  of  the  drawing-room,  looking  more  lovely  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her,  he  approached  her  side  in  a 
whirl  of  emotion. 

"  At  last,"  he  ejaculated  in  suppressed  tones. 

"Why?"  she  ioquired  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  i 
made  the  Klondike  winter  seem  like  a  tropic  dream. 

"Oh,  sweet  Claire,"  he  murmured,  "  so  long  have 
I  yearned  for  this  moment.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  j 
speech  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge,  but 
all  days  were  dumb  to  me  and  all  nights  black  in  , 
ignorance  while  I  have  been  waiting  to  come  thus  into  : 
your  presence  and  offer  you  my  heart,  my  hand,  and  ' 
my  fortune." 

Thus  speaking  he  flung  himself  at  her  feet,  the 
meanwhile  ten  large  and  soiled  Indians  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  river  came  forward  rolling  into  ; 
the  beautiful  reception-room  ten  barrels  of  pure,  un- 
adulterated gold-dust  worth  nineteen  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents  an  ounce  at  any  mint  in  the  land. 

At  first  Lady  Claire's  fair  face  took  on  a  kindly  | 
look,  and  there  was  in  it  almost  a  rosy  flush  of  hope.  } 
She  watched  the  barrels  eagerly,  for  they  looked  so 
much  liked  the  barrels  her  father  was  wont  to  pack 
hams  in  ere  he  bad  come  hither  from  Chicago  so 
many  years  agoue. 

However,  it  was  but  a  moment  until  she  detected 
nothing  in  the  barrels  save  gold  dust,  and  she  invol- 
untarily and  convulsively  clutched  at  her  bediamonded 
and  gold  stomacher,  hanging  now  so  loosely  about 
her  fair  form. 

The  count,  still  at  her  feet,  took  no  notice,  for  he 
had  not  spent  the  winter  in  Klondike,  and  did  not 
know  how  it  was. 

As  she  saw  what  the  count  was  lavishing  upon  her, 
she  drew  back  and  touched  him  with  her  foot  as  a 
token  that  he  might  arise. 

"Take  back  your  gold,  count,"  she  said,  waving 
her  lily-white  hand  for  the  Indians  to  withdraw  as 
they  had  come,  that  is,  accompanied  by  the  barrels. 
"  Take  back  your  gold,  I  have  no  use  for  it  here.  It 
was  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  appre- 
ciate your  courtesy,  but  Charlie  McManagin  has  forty 
pounds  of  boiled  dog,  which  he  says  shall  be  all  mine 
own  if  I  accept  him,  and  you  must  excuse  me,  count, 
really  you  must." 

Before  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  river  in  July,  the 
count  began  to  understand  Lady  Claire's  choice. — 
A".  V.  Sun. 


The  lamp-chimney  Index 
is  worth  some  dollars  a  year 
to  you  —  free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburzh  Pa 


Foggs — "I  wonder  what  the  Chinese  are  holding 
off  so  long  for  ?  "  Boggs — "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
Foggs — "  Why,  about  the  invention  of  the  chainless 
modeL ' ' — Puck. 


Destructive  Storing  Along  the  Coast. 

Reports  of  maritime  disasters  along  the  coast  come 
in  thick  and  fast.  People  who  ' '  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  "  should  bear  in  mind  one  thing  in  particular, 
namely,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  take  along  a 
supply  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  as  a  remedy  for 
seasickness.  Nausea,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  con- 
stipation, malaria,  nervousness,  and  kidney  trouble, 
all  succumb  to  its  beneficent  and  speedy  action. 


A  children's  remedy  that  has  stood  the  test  of  use 
for  over  fifty  years  is  worth  trying.  St«dman's 
Soothing  Powders  have  stood  that  test. 


Patience — "What  is  the  cheapest-looking  thing 
you  ever  saw  about  a  bargain-counter  ?  "  Patrice — 
"  A  husband  waiting  for  his  wife." — Yonkers  States- 


AND    GIRLS! 

We  offer  you  a  chance  to  earn  premiums 
and  to  learn  business  methods  at  same 
time.     If  under  20,  write  for  particulars  to 

SMITHS 

CASH   STORE 

25  and  27    Market    Street,    S.    F. 

SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     XETVS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME. 

AND     SOME     PAPEP.S 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     >"EW< 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 

all  the  Jews  aiT the  time. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  120105 56.o° 

"  6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     1.50 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  '*     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12"     1.50 

" 6  "     75 

Sunday  and  W  eekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPKECKELS,  Proprietor. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAXT. 

FOR  JAP  AX  ANTD  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANCE    IN    HOCK   OF  SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M  . .  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     189T. 

Eelgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  January  15 

Coptic ....  Thursday,  February  3 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu). "Wednesday,  February23 
Doric.  ..iVia  Honolulu) Saturday,  3Iarcn  IS 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUEBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway   Wharf,   San   Francisco,  as 
follows.     For  ports  in  Alaska,   9  a.  m„  Jan.  i.e..: 
21,  26,  31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  u.,  Jan.  1,  6, 
11,  16,  2i,  26,  31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  2  p.  it., 
Jan.  1,  3,  10,  14.  18.  22,  26,  31,   Feb.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  25,  29. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Jan, 
<»  5-  9t  13.  *7>  2i,  =5.  25,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

Fox  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redonco  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  ai„  Jan.  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  h.,  January  6th,  and  second 
of  each  mouth  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EflHIC 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Tuesday,  January 
25th,  iSoS.at  2  p.  m.  Special 
party  rates. 

S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via 
Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

J.  D.  Spreckela  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday.  10  a.  m. 

St.  Louis Jan.  26  |  New  York Feb.  23 

New  York Feb.    3     Paris Mar.    2 

Paris Feb.    9  I  St.  Paul Mar.    9 

St.  Paul Feb.  16  |  St.  Louis Mar.  16 

BED    STAB    LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday. 
1  Noordland Jan.  26  I  Berlin Feb.  23 

Friesland Feb.    2  I  Noordland Mar.    2 

I   Kensington Feb.    9  j  Friesland. Mar.    9 

I  Westemland Feb.  16  I  Kensington Mar.  16 

!       For  passage  and   freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 

j  gation     Company.     G.    D.     FAHNESTOCK,     General 

-  :   Market  St..  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK- QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 

Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don In  3*£  hours. 

TEUTONIC Jan.    12. ...Feb.     9. ...Mar.    9 

BRITANNIC Jan.  19.. . . .  Feb.  16. .  ..liar.  16 

MAJESTIC Jan.  z6 Feb.  23. . .   Mar.  23 

GERMANIC Feb.    2. ...Mar.    2.... Mar. 30 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER        -  Market 
1  Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship  offices. 
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The  Blanding  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  gave  a  delightful  matinee 
tea  on  Saturday,  January  8th,  at  her  residence  on 
Franklin  Street,  to  introduce  her  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Susan  Blanding.  Between  the  hours  of  four 
and  seven  o'clock  about  four  hundred  guests  were 
hospitably  entertained  in  the  handsomely  decorated 
drawing-rooms.  Those  who  assisted  in  receiving 
were  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Charles  Page,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss 
Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Ames,  Miss 
Muriel  Atherton,  Miss  Frances  Anita  Baldwin,  Miss 
Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  Florence  Breckinridge,  Miss  Caro 
Crockett,  Miss  Adelia  H.  Davidson,  Miss  Lillian 
Follis,  Miss  May  Friedlander,  Miss  Clara  F.  Hamil- 
ton, Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Edna  Hopkins,  Miss 
Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Hattie  Belle  Goad,  Miss 
Florence  G.  Josselyn,  Miss  E.  Clementina  Kip,  Miss 
Mary  Burnett  Kip,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss 
Miriam  Moore,  and  Miss  Frances  Moore. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  held 
their  sixth  cotillion  of  this  season  on  Friday  evening, 
January  14th,  at  Lunt's  Hall.  There  was  the  usual 
attendance  of  debutantes  in  modish  gowns,  and,  in 
all,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  present.  Four  figures  of  the  german  were 
danced  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Sheldon,  Mr.  Albert  Russell,  and  Miss  Kate  Thorn- 
ton Salisbury.  Light  refreshments  were  served,  and 
the  pleasant  affair  ended  at  midnight,  as  usual.  The 
next  cotillion,  on  January  28th,  will  be  led  by  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Sheldon,  and  the  final  one,  on  February 
nth,  will  be  led  by  Lieutenant  D.  E.  Nolan,  U.  S. 
A,,  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
D.  W.  Kilburn,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  T.  Boyd, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A. 

The  young  ladies  who  danced  in  the  first  set  were 
Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Muriel  Ather- 
ton, Miss  Bernie  Drown,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss 
Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Miss 
Caro  Crockett,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll,  Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Fanny  Baldwin, 
and  Miss  Alice  Sprague. 

A  Dinner  to  Mr.  Sewall. 

A  number  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall, 
who  is  about  to  make  a  long  stay  in  New  York, 
gave  a  dinner-party  in  his  honor  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, January  8th,  at  the  Pacific-Union  Club.  The 
decorations  were  beautiful,  the  menu  bounteous,  the 
orchestra  a  fine  one,  and  the  evening  was  delightfully 
passed. 

Those  present  were  :  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall,  Mr.  A. 
Chesebrough,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  J.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Quay,  Mr.  Austin  Tubbs, 
Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  Spencer  C.  Buckbee, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Newhall,  Mr.  Bruce  Bonny,  Mr.  George 
Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  Warren  D.  Clark,  Mr.  George 
D.  Cooper,  Mr.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  F.  W.  Van 
Sicklen,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Givens,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan,  Mr.  Charles  Page,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
James  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  Mr.  R.  P. 
Rithet,  and  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt. 

The  San  Francisco  Club. 

A  new  club  entirely  devoted  to  social  purposes  has 
been  formed  here.  It  is  called  the  San  Francisco 
Club,  and  has  leased  the  fourteenth  floor  of  the 
Claus  Spreckels  Building,  where  there  are  comfortable 
lounging-rooms,  a  library,  and  the  other  accessories 
that  tend  to  make  club-life  agreeable.  The  member- 
ship is  limited  to  two  hundred,  and  the  list  is  almost 
filled. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are  :  President,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Spreckels ;  vice-president,  Mr.  G.  H.  Umbsen ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  E.  Doolittle  ;  secretary,  Mr.  H.  N. 
Gray  ;  board  of  directors,  Mr.  A.  B,  Spreckels,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Umbsen,  Mr.  J.  E.  Doolittle,  Mr.  H.  N. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Reid. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Younger,  of  this  city, 
to  Baron  Laval  Nugent  took  place  in  Vienna  on 
Tuesday,  January  nth.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  William  J.  Younger,  of  this  city,  and  the 
groom  is  a  first-lieutenant  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Babcock,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
have  issued  invitations  for  the  wedding  of  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Persis  Babcock  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Nathaniel  Gray,  of  this  city,  which  will  take 
place  on  Monday  evening,  January  17th,  at  the 
Brown  Palace  Hotel  in  Denver.    Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gray 
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The  baking  pow- 
der that  will  equal 

Royal  in  leaven- 
ing power  and 
purity  has  yet  to 

be  comj  Dunded. 


will  receive  on  Mondays  after  March  1st  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs!  Mathilde  M.  Gregory 
and  Mr.  Herman  Shainwald  took  place  at  noon 
on  Tuesday,  January  nth,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  2012  Broadway.  The  bride  is  the 
widow  of  the  late  James  Gregory,  of  this  city,  and 
is  the  sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Wieland. 
Mr.  Shainwald  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Shainwald,  Buckbee  &  Co.  Only  relatives  of  the 
contracting  parties  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which 
was  performed  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Buckbee. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Harriet  E.  Kay  and  Colonel 
Frank  A.  Vail  will  take  place  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 
February  2d,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Kay,  in  Alameda. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Katherine 
Lemly,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  H.  R.  Lemly,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Lieutenant  James  L.  Parker, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mattie 
Knowles  and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Bliss.  Miss  Knowles 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  J.  N. 
Knowles,  of  Oakland.  Mr.  Bliss  is  a  resident  of 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Maude 
Cowper  Russell  and  Mr.  Sidney  de  Witt  Allen,  both 
of  Alameda. 

The  principal  affair  of  next  week  will  be  the  ball 
to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  at  Native  Sons' 
Hall  next  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  the  Misses 
Bore!. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Murphy  will  give  a  fancy-dress 
cotillion  in  the  Maple  Hall  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Friday  evening,  February  4th.  in  honor  of  their 
debutante  daughter,  Miss  Attie  Murphy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier  will 
give  a  dinner-dance  at  their  residence,  2030  Jackson 
Street,  on  Monday  evening,  February  7th.  Several 
figures  of  the  cotillion  will  be  danced. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Herrin  will  give  a  matinee  lea  at 
her  residence,  on  Broadway,  on  Saturday,  January 
15th. 

The  next  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
be  held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
February  nth. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Evan  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  gave  a 
hop  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  nth,  in  the 
assembly  hall  at  the  Presidio.  Almost  all  of  the 
officers  and  the  members  of  their  families  stationed 
around  the  harbor  were  present,  in  addition  to  many 
friends  of  the  host  and  hostess  from  the  city.  The 
regimental  band  provided  excellent  music  for  dancing, 
which  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour.  A  delicious 
supper  was  served,  and  the  affair  was  one  of  pleasure 
throughout. 

Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  and  Miss  Carrie  Gwin 
pleasantly  entertained  about  twenty-five  of  their 
friends  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  nth,  by  giving 
a  progressive- euchre  party  at  their  residence,  1750 
Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  gave  a  supper  at  her  residence, 
on  Washington  Street,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Fri- 
day Fortnightly  Club,  and  pleasantly  entertained  a 
number  of  her  friends. 

Lieutenant  -  Commander  and  Mrs.  Richardson 
Clover,  U.  S.  N.f  gave  an  elaborate  dinner-party  on 
Monday  evening,  January  10th,  at  their  residence  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  hospitably  entertained  sev- 
eral of  their  friends. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs.  A,  E.  Bates,  U.  S. 
A.,  gave  a  brilliant  reception  recenUy  at  their  resi- 
dence in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  mark  their  return  to 
that  city  and  also  to  introduce  their  daughter,  Miss 
Texas  Bates.  The  residence  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated, and  a  large  number  of  guests  were  present. 
Colonel  Bates  has  recently  been  appointed  military 
attache  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  but  he  will  not 
take  his  family  abroad  until  next  summer. 


San  Francisco  Golf  Club. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  held 
their  annual  competition  for  the  ' '  Liverpool  Gold 
Medal"  scratch  play,  and  the  monthly  competition 
for  the  "  Liverpool  Silver  Medal "  handicapped  play, 
on  New-Year's  Day.  The  play  was  begun  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  course  near  the  Pre- 
sidio, and  special  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  winners 
of  the  first  and  second  places  in  each  event. 

Mr.  John  Lawson  won  the  gold  medal  with  a 
score  of  92  points,  and  made  the  longest  drive  of 
the  season — 244  yards.  The  second  prize  in  the 
gold-medal  competition  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  L. 
Abbott,  Jr.,  who  made  a  clean  score  of  97  points. 
Mr.  E.  J.  McCutchen  won  the  silver  medal  and  also 
the  first  prize  in  that  competition — a  silver-mounted 
claret-pitcher — with  a  score  of  87  points.  The  sec- 
ond prize  in  this  competition  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  L. 
Abbott,  Jr.,  while  Mr.  Charles  Page  won  the  third 
prize. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  competition  for  the 
gold  medal  were  Mr.  John  Lawson,  Mr.  A.  B.  Will- 
iamson, Mr.  T.  L.  Cunningham,  Mr.  H.  A.  Black- 
man,  Mr.  S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock, 
Mr.  E.  J.  McCutchen,  Mr.  Charles  Page,  Mr. 
Thomas  Binny,  and  Mr.  Elliott  McAllister. 

The  participants  in  the  silver-medal  competition 
were  Mr.  S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock, 
Mr.  E.J.  McCutchen,  Mr.  T.  L.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Thomas  Binny,  Mr.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Mr. 
Charles  Page,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Blackman. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Davis  Concert. 

Miss  Frances  Davis,  the  soprano,  made  her  debut 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  nth,  at  a  concert  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall.  She  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Miss  L.  Florence 
Heine,  Miss  Marie  L.  Heine,  and  Miss  Hulda  Ander- 
sen. A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  presentation  of 
the  following  excellent  programme  : 

Duet  for  two  pianos,  "Airs  Bohemiens,"  Pirani, 
Mrs.  Carr  and  Miss  Andersen  ;  aria,  "  O  del  mio 
dolce  ardor"  ("Elena  e  Paride")  Gliick,  Miss 
Davis;  violin  solo,  (a)  "Chant  Sans  Paroles," 
Daniel  von  Goens,  (bj  "  Elfentanz,"  Popper,  Miss 
Heine;  "Caprice  Espagnol,"  Moszkowski,  Miss 
Andersen  ;  "  Mignon,"  Guy  d'Hardelot,  Miss  Davis  ; 
"Thou  Art  Mine  All,"  Bradsky,  Miss  Davis  ;  violin 
solo,  "  Romance,"  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Bench.  Miss 
Heine;  romanze,  "  Rose  wie  bist  du  "  ("  Zemire  und 
Azor"),  Spohr,  Miss  Davis;  violin  solo,  "  Bolero," 
Moszkowski,  Miss  Heine;  "Serenade,"  Lassen, 
Miss  Davis. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

The  fourth  symphony  concert  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Society  was  given  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  13th. 
There  was  a  large  and  fashionable  audience.  The 
following  interesting  programme  was  well  given  and 
was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  : 

Overture,  "  Im  Herbst,"  Edward  Grieg  ;  "Abend- 
lied,"  Robert  Schumann  ;  "  Bal  Costume,"  (1)  In- 
troduction, (2)  "  Berger  et  Bergere,"  {3 J  "  Pecheur 
Napolitain  et  Napolitaine,  (4)  ' ' loreadore  et 
Andalouse,"  (5)  "  Pelerin  et  Fantaisie,"  (6)  "  Royal 
Tambour  et  Vivandiere,"  A.  Rubinstein;  Symphony 
No.  6,  "  Pathetique,"  faj  adagio,  allegro  non 
troppo,  (b)  allegro  con  grazia,  (c)  allegro  molto 
vivace,  (dj  finale,  adagio  lamentoso,  P.  T.  Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  his  fourth  classical  piano 
recital  at  the  Byron  Mauzy  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, January  18th.  In  presenting  the  programme, 
comprising  selections  from  the  works  of  Schumann, 
Gade,  Beethoven,  and  Chopin,  he  will  have  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Nathan  Landaberger,  violinist,  and 
Mr.  von  der  Mehden,  'celloist. 

Ysaye,  the  violinist,  will  include  San  Francisco  in 
his  next  American  tour. 


ART  NOTES. 


"  Theodore  Wores,  known  as  a  painter  of  Japanese 
subjects,  is  now  devoting  himself  to  portrait-painting," 
says  the  New  York  Home  Journal.  "His  pastel 
portraits,  especially  of  women  in  fashionable  attire, 
have  attracted  much  attention  at  recent  exhibitions. 
He  has  just  completed  a  charming  portrait  of  Miss 
Ethel  Cook,  of  San  Francisco,  and  another,  of  the 
little  two-year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Cravath. 
In  the  latter  he  has  been  especially  successful  in  the 
rendering  of  the  delicate  complexion  and  flaxen  hair 
of  his  pretty  subject." 

Mr.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  will  leave  soon  for 
Europe.  In  preparation  for  his  departure  he  will 
at  once  sell,  at  his  Sutter  Street  studio,  his  collection 
of  Breton  curios,  Old  French  and  Empire  furni- 
ture, French  and  Italian  tapestries,  and  so  forth. 
His  painting,  "After  the  Gringo  Came,"  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  Bohemian  Club's 
December  exhibition,  has  been  bought  by  Mr.  James 
D.  Phelan  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Bohemian 
Club.  _ 

William  Keith  is  painting  a  very  promising  land- 
scape. His  lately  finished  portraits  of  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte  and  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Hittell  are 
still  in  his  studio.  He  has  there  also  a  number  of 
Corots,  a  Diaz,  a  Bouguereau,  and  a  Dupre,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Edgar  Mills.  A  private  exhibition 
of  Keith's  work  was  given  in  London  recently,  and 
several  of  his  paintings  were  sold  at  handsome  prices. 


Fred  Yates  will  reach  Japan  this  week.  The 
length  of  his  stay  in  the  Orient  is  uncertain.  His 
portrait  of  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  is  on  exhibition  at 
Vickery's. 

Mrs.  Mary  Richardson  has  just  finished  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Mrs.  James  S.  Bunnell  and  is 
working  on  several  other  important  paintings. 


Robert  Aitkin,  a  student  at  the  Hopkins  Art  Insti- 
tue,  is  preparing  a  number  of  bas-reliefs  for  exhibi- 
tion at  Vickery's. 

^ 

Joseph  D.  Strong  is  preparing  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  his  paintings  when  he  opens  his  new  studio  at  115 
Kearny  Street. 


Arthur  Atkins  is  sketching  in  Northern  Italy, 
is  probable  he  will  return  in  a  month  or  two. 
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—  Highest  class  of  steel  and  copper-plate 
engraving  can  be  relied  upon  at  Cooper  &  Co.'s,  No. 
746  Market  Street. 


To  Lease. 

A  completely  furnished  house  of  nine  rooms  and 
bath — laundry,  servants'  bath,  etc. — to  be  seen  be- 
tween 10  A.  M.  and  2  p.  M.     2837  Jackson  Street. 


HALL'S^ 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

filR  RENE\ 

It  has  made  miles  and  miles 

of  hair  grow  on  millions 

and  millions  of  heads. 

Not  a  single  gray  hair. 

No  dandruff. 


MONT-ROUCE 

VINEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 

"PARIS  EXP0SITI0Tig89  GOLD  MEDAL* 

THE    HIGHEST    AWARD. 

CHAUCHE   &  BON 

17  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Orange  Orchard 

— AND  — 

Raisin  Vineyard 

TO 


In  full  and  profitable  bearing,  for  cash 
rental  or  percentage  of  yields.  Capiial  re- 
quired $5,000.  In  first-class  condition, 
residence,  buildings  etc.  Picturesque  and 
attractive  locality. 

Address,  for  printed  particulars,  "  Orange 
Business,**  Kocklin,  Placer  County,  Cal. 


BOARDING. 

A  lady  having  an  elegant  home  in  a  very 
select  neighborhood,  desires  to  accommo- 
date a  few  families.  Superior  board,  rooms 
large  and  sunny.  References.  Address  Box 
19,  Argonaut  office. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Sanitarium,  Winter  and  Summer, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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Magnificent  Scenery  and  Drives. 
The  thermometer  averages  for  the 
winter  months  64  degrees,  excell- 
ing that  of  the  famed  Mentone, 
France. 

Headquarters  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club 
and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

K.  H.  WAKFIELD  CO., 

(Incorporated)     Proprietor. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

■tfl  CAB         Properly  prepared   and   promptly 
I VI  bH  ELd     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWXY    REFITTED    WITH    ALI    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

Th  e    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

~  HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl     PINE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

irCS,  A.  F.  TRACT. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


in 
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January  17, 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  arrived  here  from  Chi- 
cago on  Tuesday  in  her  private  car,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  Miss 
Gillette,  and  Miss  Enders.  They  will  remain  here 
for  some  time  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Pullman's  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan.  of  Burlingame. 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Hesketh,  formerly  Miss 
Flora  Sharon,  of  San  Francisco,  have  taken  Bar- 
reltstown.  Kildare,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Lady  Hesketh  made  a  brilliant  debut  with  the  Kil- 
dare Hunt.  She  finished  in  the  front  rank  at  the  end 
of  a  ninety  minutes*  run. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  returned  from  the  East  a 
few  days  ago  in  her  private  car,  "  Haselmere."  Mrs. 
Hearst  left  here  on  December  nth  for  New  York. 
She  spent  Christmas  in  Washington,  and  came  home 
by  way  of  St.  Louis  and  Los  Angeles.  She  is  rest- 
ing at  her  country  estate.  "Hacienda  del  Pozo  de 
Verona."  in  Alameda  County,  near  Pleasanton. 
Mrs.  Hearst  is  preparing  for  a  six  weeks'  trip  to 
the  City  of  Mexico. 

Colonel  R.  A.  Eddy,  of  Montana,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Maddocks,  of  Seattle,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett  left  Seattle  on  Tuesday  for  his 
borne  in  New  York,  having  just  returned  from  the 
Orient,  whither  he  went  from  here  about  two  months 
ago. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin  has  gone  to  New  York  on  a 
business  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Hall  left  last  Thursday 
evening  for  Salton,  San  Bernardino  County,  to  remain 
a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Hall,  who  has  been  ill  since 
Christmas,  goes  there  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
health. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll.  Mrs.  William  Whittier. 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll  visited  Mrs.  Nellie  G. 
Arques  in  San  Jose"  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Schmieden  visited  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Tucker  sailed  for  Honolulu 
on  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Maana  on  January  gth. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Kemp  von  Ee  arrived  from  London  on 
Tuesday  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Chickering,  of  Oakland, 
have  returned  from  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerington,  of  Carson,  are 
guests  at  the  Palace  HoteL 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Rothchild,  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Rothchfld, 
and  Miss  Irma  S.  Rothchild  have  gone  South  for  a 
short  trip. 

Miss  Isabel  McKenna  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Mabel 
McKinley.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abner  Mc- 
Kinley,  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Yates  have  gone  to  Japan. 
The  length  of  their  stay  in  the  Orient  is  indefinite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  have  returned 
from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  and  the  Misses  S'.ubbs  have  gone 
to  New  York.  The  Misses  Slabbs  will  continue  their 
journey  to  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  several 
months  in  travel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Bowden,  of  San  Jose\  are 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Cornwall  left  for  Honolulu  on  the 
Oceanic  steamship  Moana. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  James  Newell  Odell  have  removed 
from  271 1  Buchanan  Street  to  2216  Steiner  Street. 
Mrs.  Odell  will  receive  on  the  first  and  second  Fri- 
days. 

Mr.  Robert  Duncan,  Jr.,  of  the  Treadwell  Mine, 
Alaska,  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  HoteL 

Mr.  Paul  Jarboe,  of  San  Mateo,  visited  the  Hotel 
Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Dr.  Harry  P.  Carlton  returned  to  the  city  last " 
Monday  after  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson,  nle  Spreckels,  and 
Miss  Anita  Watson,  who  have  just  returned  from 
Europe,  will  leave  here  on  January  15th  for  Japan. 
They  will  spend  some  time  in  the  Orient. 

President  J.  E.  Stubbs,  of  the  University  of 
Nevada,  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in 
the  week. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Spreckels,  Jr.,  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Shepard,  of  San  Mateo,  were 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooks,  formerly  Mrs.  Blackwell, 
who  was  Miss  Ruth  Holliday,  is  vidting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco now. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  are  now  among  the 
permanent  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  and  her  son,  Mr.  Peter  D. 
Martiu.  will  return  to  day  from  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Martin  has  quite  recovered  from  his  fever.  Mr. 
Walter  Martin  and  Mr.  Andrew  Martin  are  already 
here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Knowles.  of  San  Jose, 
and  Miss  Kirkland.  of  Mobile,  registered  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  will  return  to-day 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  MoDroe.  of  Los  Angeles,  arrived  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Devlin,  of  Portland,  are  guests 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  P.  H.  C.  Sexton,  of  Montana,  was  among  the 
week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  has  returned  fro;n  a  week's 
stay  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Felton,  of  Reno,  was  among  the  week's  ' 
arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Ex-Governor  James  H.  Kinkead.  of  Nevada, 
arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  from 
Virginia  City. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  were  guests 
during  the  week  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  Jenks  have  returned  j 
from  Chicago,  111.,  where  they  spent  the  holidays  > 


with  Mr.  Jenks's  father,  Mr.  Chancellor  L.  Jenks.  of 
that  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  are  in  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs-  Henry  Kahn  leave  soon  for  a  six 
months'  trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  La  Montague,  ne'e  Cath- 
erwood,  have  come  out  from  New  York,  and  will  re- 
main at  the  country  residence  of  Major  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Darling,  near  Rutherford.  Napa  County, 
during  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  the  Orient. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  Waldo  Ward  and  Mr.  Charles  Garrett,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kipp  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Collins,  of  Miiwaukie,  Mr.  Tazewell  Smith,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mr  A.  D.  Shepard,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr. 
j.  B.  Fuller,  of  Marysville. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  W.J.Garrick.  Mr. J.  C.Thompson.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Moore.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Day,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  R.  Swaio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Reis.  Mr.  R. 
J.  Laws,  Mr.  L.  C.  Harmon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Horton.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ridgway,  Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Joseph  Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Fulton, 
Mr.  Warren  Osgood,  Mr.  F.  G.  Osgood,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Bowers. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people   who  are   known    in   San    Francisco   are  ap- 
pended : 

Mrs.  Shaffer,  wife  of  General  William  R.  Shafter. 
U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  confined  to  her  home  at  Fort  Mason  by  a 
serious  illness  which  overcame  her  on  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Frank  M.  Coxe,  Deputy  Pay- 
master-General, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from 
duty  as  chief  paymaster  of  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  and  ordered  to  San  Francisco,  to  hold  the 
same  position  in  the  Department  of  California,  suc- 
ceeding Lieutenant-Colonel  Bates,  U.  S.  A.,  trans- 
ferred. 

Captain  F.  G.  Kirby,  R.  N.,  of  H.  M.  S.  Phaeton, 
and  Lieutenant-Commander  O.  V.  de  Stage,  of  H. 
M.  S.  Sparrawha-wk,  were  entertained  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  while  here  early  in  the  week. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Canington,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the 
week. 

The  gunboat  Marietta,  Captain  F.  M.  Symonds, 
U.  S.  N..  which  was  being  fitted  for  the  Asiatic 
service,  wil]  sail  in  a  few  days  for  La  Libertad,  Sal- 
vador, Central  America,  to  look  out  for  American  in- 
terests during  the  civil  disturbances  there.  The  State 
Department  has  been  advised  that  the  Ezeta  faction 
of  two  years  ago  has  broken  out  against  the  presi- 
dent, General  Rafael  Antonio  Gutierrez.  The 
Monadnock  is  already  cruising  down  the  coast,  and 
the  Alert  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  Nicaragua. 

Captain  Alexander  Rodgers,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  be  relieved  of  duty  here  on  February  1st, 
to  enable  him  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  assigning  him  to  duty  as  military  attache"  to  the 
American  embassy  at  Paris. 

Lieutenant  Charles  T.  Menoher,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S-  A.,  has  been  changed  from  Alcatraz  to  the 
Presidio  to  relieve  Lieutenant  Randolph,  of  the  same 
regiment,  of  his  duties  as  ordnance  officer  at  the 
Presidio,  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  and  Fort  Baker. 

Second  -  Lieutenant  Rogers  F.  Gardner,  Third 
Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  has  had  his  station  changed 
from  the  Presidio  to  Alcatraz,  to  relieve  Lieutenant 
Menoher,  of  the  same  regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant  Lloyd  England,  Third  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  was  transferred  from  Angel  Island  to 
Alcatraz  on  Wednesday,  where  he  will  be  attached  to 
Battery  K. 

The  old  monitor,  Camanche,  has  been  returned  to 
the  navy  yard  by  the  State  Naval  Militia.  She  will 
be  condemned  and  destroyed.  The  Marion  will  re- 
place her  as  a  school-ship  for  the  local  battalion. 
The  Pinta  is  being  prepared  for  similar  service  at 
San  Diego. 

The  British  torpedo-destroyer  Sparrowhawk,  and 
her  coovoy,  the  cruiser  Phaeton,  coaled  here  during 
the  week  on  their  way  to  Esquimault.  They  were 
sent  out  from  England  with  the  Virago  and  Leander 
to  strengthen  the  British  squadron  in  the  North 
Pacific. 

Lieutenant  P.  V.  Lansdale,  U.  S.  N.,  was  among 
the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  James  C.  Thompson.  U.  S.  N.,  regis- 
tered at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Wednesday  from 
Mare  Island. 

The  Mohican's  officers  have  been  chosen  as 
follows  :  Commander  George  M.  Book,  U.  S.  N., 
from  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Lieutenant  J.  D. 
McDonald,  U.  S.  N.,  from  the  school-ship  St. 
Mary's,  New  York  ;  from  the  Independence :  Lieu- 
tenants Dombaugh,  Porter,  and  L.  M.  Wood,  U,  S. 
N.,  Ensigns  Laning,  Lang,  and  Geim,  U.  S.  N., 
Paymaster  J.  E.  Cain,  U.  S.  N  ;  Passed  Assistant- 
Surgeon  F.  W.  Olcott,  U.  S.  N.,  from  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Station  ;  and  Assistant- Engineer  Hart- 
rath,  U.  S.  X.,  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
All  the  officers  joined  the  ship  during  the  week. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE    FOOT-BALL. 


A  "  Guide-Book  for  1898  *'  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Mflbourne  Advertising  Agency,  of  Baltimore. 
It  contains  carefully  prepared  lists  of  the  leading 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  are  valuable  to  advertisers, 
giving  character,  circulation,  and  other  valuable  in- 
formation about  them.  It  gives  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
ditional information  on  advertising  and  advertise- 
ments, methods,  etc.,  and  on  class  publications  and 
kindred  subjects. 


The  cruiser  Chitose,  buill  for  the  Imperial  Japanese  ' 
Navy  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  will  be  launched  ' 
next  Saturday  morning. 


A  Stanford  Professor's  Views. 

Stanford  University-,  Cal., 

January  7,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  plan  suggested  by 
you  in  your  issue  of  December  20th.  in  regard  to 
holding  all  intercollegiate  games  on  college  grounds, 
is  one  which  the  authorities  both  at  Berkeley  and 
Stanford  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  carried  out- 

At  Berkeley.  Regent  John  E.  Budd  has  for  some 
time  been  endeavoring  to  procure  means  to  fit  up  a 
field  for  intercollegiate  games,  and  at  Stanford  the 
Faculty  Athletic  Committee  has  for  the  past  two 
years  announced  that  so  soon  as  the  universities  were 
able  to  prepare  suitable  accommodations,  all  Stan- 
ford teams  were  to  play  on  college  grounds. 

Unfortunately  it  takes  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
provide  accommodations  for  all  those  who  would 
desire  to  see  the  annual  foot-ball  match.  The  foot- 
ball ground  at  Stanford  is  an  adobe  field  on  which 
loam  has  been  spread ;  it  is  simply  roped  in,  and 
on  one  side  there  are  seats  for  a  few  hundred  spec- 
tators. Outside  of  the  seats  only  those  next  to  the 
rope  could  see  a  game,  and,  on  a  rainy  day,  they 
would  have  to  stand  in  wet  adobe.  It  would  cost 
probably  about  five  thousand  dollars  to  provide 
suitable  accommodations  for  all  those  who  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  come  to  the  annual  foot- 
ball game  when  played  at  Stanford. 

Professor  Richards,  of  Yale,  has  just  asked  for  six 
thousand  dollars  to  grade  a  secondary  athletic  field  at 
New  Haven,  and  the  New  York  Post  states  that 
twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been  asked  by  the  Yale 
Athletic  Committee  to  erect  grand-stand  and  seats 
around  the  main  athletic  field.  At  all  the  large  East- 
ern institutions,  the  athletic  fields  have  cost  large 
sums  of  money,  and  while  grounds  at  Berkeley  or 
Stanford  would  not  call  for  an  equipment  necessary 
at  Harvard,  Yale,  or  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
they  would  call  for  accommodations  equal  to  those  at 
Princeton  and  superior  to  those  at  Cornell. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  universities  are  able  to 
provide  but  little  for  receiving  one  another  together 
with  alumni  and  friends  beyond  earth,  air,  and  per- 
haps water,  it  has  not  been  thought  fair  to  demand 
that  all  intercollegiate  contests  should  take  place  on 
college  grounds.  I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 
Frank  Angell, 
Chairman  Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics. 


The  Lane  Medical  Lectures. 

The  sixteenth  course  of  popular  lectures  at  Cooper 
Medical  College  will  be  delivered  during  the  coming 
winter  and  spring,  beginning  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  Friday  in  January,  1898,  and  continuing  every 
alternate  Friday  evening  thereafter  until  completed. 
They  are  free,  and  no  ticket  of  admission  is  required. 
The  lectures  are  to  be  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
college  building,  on  the  corner  of  Sacramento  and 
Webster  Streets,  beginning  each  evening  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  dates  on  which  the  lectures  will  be  de- 
livered, with  the  subject  of  each  and  the  names  of  the 
speakers,  are  as  follows : 

January  7th,  "Transfusion,"  Professor  L.  C. 
Lane;  January  21st,  "The  Animal  Motor."  Pro- 
fessor O.  P.  Jenkins;  February  4th,  "Modern 
Methods  of  Making  Cow's  Milk  a  Food  Fit  for  In- 
fants," Dr.  William  Fitch  Cheney  ;  February  18th, 
"  The  Cell  and  its  Relation  to  Heredity."  Professor 
Charles  M.  Fisher  ;  March  4th,  "  Intemperance  as  a 
Cause  of  Insanity,"  Professor  A.  M.  Gardner ; 
March  18th,  "Alcoholism,"  Professor  C.  N.  Ellin- 
wood  ;  April  rst,  "Music  as  Medicine,"  Professor 
A.  Barkan  ;  April  15th.  "Vacation  in  the  High 
Sierras,"  Dr.  Emmet  Rixford  ;  April  29th,  "  Super- 
stition in  Medicine,"  Professor  Henry  Gibbons,  Jr.  ; 
May  13th,  "What  the  X-Riy  has  Doae  for  Medi- 
cine in  the  Past  Year  "  (with  lantern  exhibit).  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Abrams. 


The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  is  turning  its  prosperity 
to  the  advantage  of  its  patrons  in  the  way  of  many 
additions  and  improvements.  The  Scenic  Railway 
takes  you  up  the  mountain. 


—  Messrs.  King,  Moss  &  Company's  Importa- 
tions  of  Silver,  Old  and  New,  for  this  season  ex- 
ceed in  richness  and  variety  anything  ever  displayed 
in  San  Francisco.  A  visit  to  their  attractive  store  at 
639  Market  Street  is  a  revelation. 


—  The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


Smooth, 

Sound, 

Sparkling, 

Mellow. 


Evans' 
Ale. 


A  Froth  of  Cream 
and  the  Fragrance 
of  a  Field  of 

Ripe  Hops. 

sfjff"" Alway  s  the  same. 
SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD. 
Pacific  Coast  Agents. 
Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Educational. 


OTTO     FLEISSNER. 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN.  .15D  HAKMONY. 

Residence,  2514  Oclavia  Street, 
Near  Broad  way. 


MR.    CEORCE    BATES,    M.  A. 

(formerly   Principal   of  University  School, 
S.  F-,  and  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium)  has  one 
or  two  hoars  a  day  dis^ngagfd. 
S47  HAIGHT  STREET. 

GOVERNESS. 

A  young  lady  desires  position,  can  teach 
English,  French,  Piano,  and  rudiments  of 
German.  Best  references.  Address  Box  '21 , 
Argonaut  officp. 

A  Thoroughly  Experienced  Accountant 

Desires  evening  work  in  making  up  and  bal- 
ancing commercial  books,  adjusting  ac- 
counts, etc.  High-class  references.  Address 
care  of  Argonaut, L.  CHAIDECOTT. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.  JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Slitter  1031.     Residence.  539  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


TO    RENT 

A  very  commodious  fara'shed  honje  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gange  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  MRS.  STANTON, 

The  Lenox,  628  Sutter  St. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  • 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  List**** — "Ya-as.  Makes  "em  up,  j-oq  know, 
ont  of  newspaper  yams.     Romzikk  sends  'em  to  him." 

nnyriVriQ  Press-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
llUIIILIKL  0  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
Is  searched  for  your  notices.  Hknrv  Rohiiei.  139  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York 


—  Carmanv's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.    Lon-  , 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  lo  order. 


r?,«*      A  delicious  drink, 
tups  a  nutritious  drink.   .'.„.•' 

An  invifjoraUno  drink. 
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SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  MOST   MAGNIFICENT  KEGULAK 
TKAIN  IN  THE  WOKLD 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.. Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES..  10. 30  a. 111.. Tuesday-Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m .  .Friday-Monday 


3    Days   Between   California  aud  the   Great 

Lakes. 

SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

RUNS   BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in   connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 

Paso. 

Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.. Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. .10. 30  a. m.. Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS.  ..7.55  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 

Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  js  enjoyed 
by  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

( M ain  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |         From  January  1,  1898.        |   arrive 


•8.30  A 
g.OO  A 


•i.oqp 
1.00  p 


4.00  p 
4.00  p 


4-3o  ' 
4-3°  p 


4-30  * 
1T5-30  P 

U5.30  P 


6.00  p 
18. 00  p 
8.00  p 


NUes,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. . . . 

M  arysville,  Orovule,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East... 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations.. 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

Livermore,  Mendota,  Hanford,  and 
Visalia 

Livermore,  San  Jose\  Niles,  and  Way 
Stations 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga, El  Verano.and  SantaRosa 

Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  and  Stockton 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,  Mojave  (for  Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles.. 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  East 

"Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 
New  Orleans  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East  . 


8.4SA 

10.45  A 


5-45  p 

8-45  P 


6.15  P 
8.45  P 


4  15  P 
*7  15  P 


6-45  P 

12.15  p 

*o.oo  P 

tais  a 

7-45  P 

415  P 


10.45  A 
7-15  p 


7-45  a 
6-45  p 


9-45  a 
7-45  A 
T7-45  P 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

( Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6.00  a 
8.00  A 
9.00  A 

IO.OO  A 
I1I.OO  A 
tl2.00M 


q.OO  P 
4.OO  P 
5.OO   P 

5-3°  p 
7.00  P 
8.00  P 
9.00  P 
tt»-xS  *J 


Melrosh,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


•  7-15  a 
'*9-45  a 
10.45  a 
11.45  a 
12.45  P 
*i-45  P 
tz-45  P 
'4-45  P 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8.45  P 
9-45  p 
10.50  p 

ttl200   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

*2.i5  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations 

4.15  p  Newark,  San  Jose1,  and  Los  Gatos. .. 
tn.45  p    Hunters'   Excursion,  San  Jose"  and 

Way  Stations ■' 17.20  P 


5 -5o  P 


*I0.50  A 
9.20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

♦7.15  g.OO   Il.OO  A.M.,  %1.0O     *2.O0   13-00 

♦4.00  t5-oo     *6.oo  p.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         *6.oo      8.00 
IO.OO  A.  M.    tl2.00    *I.OO  J2.O0   *3.oo  t4  ">  *5°°  p-  M- 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


9.00  A 


IO.4O  A 
II.30  A 
*2-3Q   P 


*3-i5  P 
V*5  P 
*5.oo  P 
5-3°  * 


6-55' 


4  15  P 

3   00  A 

8-35  A 


*6.55  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park. 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
HoUister,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io .  40  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations       *o.oo  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations         9. 45  a 

San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations         1.30  P 

.     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations         5.30  P 

6 .30  p     San  Jostf  and  Way  Stations 7  so  p 

fn,4,  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7  20  P 


*.  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

*I  *    ondays  and  Thursdays.   $  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


1  he  PACIFIC  TRAI.JFER  COMPANY  will 
ca  Tor  and  check  baggage  iVom  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
q  nii  -  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


"  Louise  coaxed  her  niother  for  an  hour  before 
she  secured  permission  to  accept  Mr.  Widderly's 
Christmas  gift."  "Well?"  "And  then  he  didn't 
send  her  anything." — Chicago  Record. 

"  It  is  sad,"  murmured  the  Musing  Theorizer,  "  to 
think  that  every  man  has  his  price."  "  Yes,"  admit- 
ted the  Intensely  Practical  Worker,  "  and  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that  half  the  time  he  can't  get  it." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

"  I  suppose  classical  music  is  all  right  in  its  place," 
said  Maud.  "I'm  sure  it  is,"  replied  Mamie;  "I 
don't  care  to  listen  to  it  myself,  but  sometimes  you 
have  to  play  it  in  order  to  get  a  man  to  go  home." — 
Washington  Star. 

"  Want  a  situation  as  errand  boy,  do  you?  Well, 
can  you  tell  me  how  far  the  moon  is  from  the  earth, 
eh?"  Boy — "Well,  guv'nor,  I  don't  know,  but  1 
reckon  it  ain't  near  enough  to  interfere  with  me 
running  errands."     He  got  the  job. — Ex. 

Inventor — "  I'm  working  on  an  appliance  that  will 
revolutionize  things  in  this  country  if  I  succeed  in 
perfecting  it."  Friend — "That  so?  What  is  it?" 
Inventor — "An  air-brake  that  will  stop  a  grocery 
bill  in  half  its  own  length." — Chicago  News. 

A  vindication:  "Have  you  anything  to  say?" 
asked  the  sheriff,  as  he  strapped  the  murderer  in  the 
electric  chair.  "I  just  want  to  point  out  what  fools 
those  people  were  who  said  I  was  born  to  be  hanged," 
replied  the  criminal,  with  a  smile  of  triumph. — Phil- 
adelphia North  American. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  reason  of  a  man's  natural 
aversion  to  shopping  is,"  he  remarked,  as  his  wife, 
with  a  frown,  inspected  some  purchases  he  had  made 
for  her.  "  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  sigh;  "it  prevents  a  great  deal  of 
good  money  from  being  wasted." — Washington 
Star. 

Advice:  "Remember  one  thing  that  I  am  about 
to  tell  you,"  said  Senator  Sorghum  to  the  am- 
bitious young  man;  "it  is  a  rule  that  is  well 
worth  remembering."  "  What  is  it,  sir?"  "  Never 
do  anything  that  your  conscience  may  reproach 
you  for.  Hire  somebody  else  to  do  it." — Indianapo- 
lis Journal. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  the  lady  fair. 
"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  the  knight,  who  was  down  on 
his  hands  aud  knees,  mutterring  wralhfully  ;  "  noth- 
ing, at  all  events,  that  I  could  expect  you  to  interest 
yourself  in."  "  But  what  is  it  ?"  "  Well,  if  you  must 
know,  I've  just  lost  one  of  the  rivets  out  of  this  shirt 
of  mail." — Ex. 

Fitddy — "Talk  about  saving  women  !  I  suppose 
my  wife  is  the  most  economical  woman  going." 
Duddy — "  What  has  she  been  doing  now  ?  "  Fnddy 
— "She  has  been  wanting  a  new  cloak,  and  the 
other  day  she  said,  '  1  wish  I  had  fifty  dollars  to  get 
that  cloak  with."  Then  she  thought  a  moment,  and 
added,  '  No  ;  I  won't  be  extravagant.  I  wish  I  had 
forty  dollars.  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  get  it  for 
that."  Now,  that's  what  I  call  economy." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  areunequaled 
for  clearing  the  voice.  Public  speakers  and  sing- 
ers the  world  over  use  them. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

"  Speaking  of  the  somnambulist,"  said  the  Cheer- 
ful Idiot,  "  he,  at  least,  is  no  idle  dreamer." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

«    ♦ — ♦ 

THE  OPIUM  AND  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"  What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved"  is  a  little  book, 
giving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens,  Dept.  li. ,  Lebanon  Ohio. 


He — "  It  makes  me  a  better  man  every  time  I  kiss 
you,  darling."  She — "Oh,  Harold,  how  good  you 
must  be  now  I  " — Boston  Traveller. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  aud  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyhs,  820  Powers'  Black,  Roctuster,  N.  Y. 


Establtstted  1850. 


Tehpltone,  Main  No.  4.3. 


W.  C.  Wright.  C.  S.  Wright. 

N.    CRAY   &  CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb, 


Embalming  a  Specialty. 


San  Francisco 


m)P£Rl»TIVE//i 

m 
0£ 

1 B 

".;o<xxx  flour 

WrL 

/  /UnUFdWURED  By 
.SPEW  FIOURCOMMNY 
fc,5AUNAS,CAL.r 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

ia-Larocfy: 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  thp  en- 
tire active  propertiesof  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:    22  Rue  DroUot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


BOUESTEIjIj    «fe     OO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


For  Printing 
and  'Wrapping. 


4C1-403  Sansome  St. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE   NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6, 


Sunday  Call i2  "     

WeeklyCaU i2  "     

"     6  "     

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  " 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


r In  buying  seeda  "  economy  is  ' 
r  extravagance,"  because  tbe  coat  ^  ( 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferioreeeda 
always  largely  exceeda  the  original 
cost  of  the  beat  and  deareBt  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  beet  is  always  the 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

and  always  get  your  money's  worth. 

Five  cents  per    paper  everywhere. 

Always  the  best.  Seed  Annual  free. 

'  ,  D.M.FERRY&  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.^  ' 


**$%&  GLADDING.  McBEAN&CO 

7^V0V>V        SAN    FRANCISCO. 

\s$-  ,9*"', <°    whRKC;  (LINCOLN,  CAL- 
LS' ,*    £"  J  w°RKS.(VALLEJa  CALi 


A   DENSMORE 


THE    WORLD'S 
GREATEST  TYPEWRITER 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES  CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


"  I  want  to  thank  you,  old  man,  for  putting  me  on  to  Piper  Heid- 
sieck  Plug  Tobacco.  It's  the  only  thing  I  know  of  that  is  really 
cheap  and  good  at  the  same  time." 

The  enjoyment  of  the  Champagne  Flavor  of 

PIPER 
HEIDSIECK 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

is  no  longer  limited  to  the  rich.  Since  the  40  per  cent,  increase  in 
size  Piper  Heidsieck  Plug  is  really  the  cheapest  tobacco  on  the 
market.  Ask  your  tobacconist  for  the  new  piece  and  get  tbe  biggest 
plug  of  finely  flavored  tobacco  you  ever  got  for  5  cents. 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XLII.       No.  1089. 


San  Francisco,  January   24,  1898. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS',  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  246  Sutter-  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com* 
pdny.  Subscriptions,  $jjx>  per  year ;  six  months,  $2^5  ;  t Itree  months,  $/. §o% 
payable  in  advance—postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  Sj.oo  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  JO 
cents.  New:  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  wlumt  all  orders  from 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  -wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  TJte  A  merican  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  A  rgonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in  tlte  United  States  or  Europe.  No 
traveling  canvassers  emplaned.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  Department  thus: 
"  Editors  Argonaut,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Business  Department  thus; 
"  The  A  rgonaut  Publishing  Company,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal" 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "  The  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company" 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  T/te  International  News  Co., 
y  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper  and  Advertising 
Agency,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  Northumberland  Avenue;  The  United  States 
Exchange,  Q  Strand,  Charing  Cross.  In  Paris,  at  37  Avenue  de  VOpira. 
In  New  York,  at  Brentands,  31  Union  Square.  In  Chicago,  at  206  Wabash 
Avenue.    In  Washington,  at  101s  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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Warm  Welcome     night 

to  Mr.  Dole. 


Sanford  B.  Dole,  president  of  the  so-called  Hawaiian  Re- 
Mr.  Mckinley's  Puduc»  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
of  Sunday,  January  1 6th.  H  is 
avowed  mission  is  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  treaty  of  annexation  with  Hawaii  now  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Argonaut  has  absolutely  no  sympathy  with  the  ends 
which  Mr.  Dole  seeks,  and  we  hope  that  he  may  fail,  but 
none  the  less  we  have  words  only  of  condemnation  for  the 
discourteous    manner    in    which   he   was    received    by   the 


Federal  officials  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Dole  is 
the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  de  facto  Hawaiian  republic.  We 
do  not  believe  that  he  is  a  de  jure  ruler,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  his  government  is  a  de  jure  republic,  but  none  the 
less  he  is  the  titular  ruler  of  that  country,  and  is  entitled  to 
all  the  honors  accorded  to  such  rulers. 

Mr.  Dole  came  into  this  port  on  the  steamer  Peru,  and  as 
she  arrived  after  sunset,  the  Federal  quarantine  officer  did 
not  board  her.  It  is  his  rule  not  to  board  ships  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  His  rule  is  probably  a  good  one,  but 
an  exception  to  it  might  easily  have  been  made  in  the  case 
of  the  arrival  of  the  president  of  a  friendly  country.  No 
such  exception  was  made. 

It  is  usual  for  the  customs  officials  of  this  government  to 
waive  examination  of  the  effects  of  high  diplomatic  person- 
ages. How  much  the  more,  then,  should  they  extend  this 
courtesy  to  the  ruler  of  a  friendly  country.  But  no  such 
order  came  from  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washing- 
ton. 

It  is  the  custom  for  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  to  be  fired 
on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  ruler  of  a  friendly 
country  within  one  of  our  ports.  While  Mr.  Dole  arrived 
on  Sunday,  when  no  such  salutes  may  be  fired,  a  salute  in 
his  honor  might  have  been  fired  on  Monday.  No  such 
salute  was  fired. 

The  master  of  the  Peru  anchored  in  the  bay,  expecting 
that  Federal  officials  would  call  to  receive  his  distinguished 
guest.  No  such  officials  came  and  the  Peru  at  last  made 
her  way  to  her  dock,  where  Mr.  Dole  was  allowed  to  go  un- 
welcomed  to  his  hoteL 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  says  that  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dole  was  forced  to  remain  on  the  Peru  all  night  is  "  attrib- 
uted to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  a  Treasury  official."  It 
is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Dole's  arrival  was  known  in 
Washington  forty-eight  hours  before  his  steamer  arrived. 
Minister  Sewall  certainly  would  have  notified  his  govern- 
ment of  such  an  event  by  the  steamer  that  came  two  days 
before  the  Peru,  and  his  dispatch  would  have  been  wired  to 
Washington.  Therefore,  Mr.  McKinley' s  Cabinet  officials 
must  be  responsible  for  the  discourteous  way  in  which  Mr. 
Dole  was  received.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  it.  As  we 
have  said,  while  the  Argonaut  hopes  that  Mr.  Dole's 
mission  will  meet  with  failure,  there  is  no  reason  why  his 
coming  should  not  meet  with  courtesy. 

The  annexation  journals  in  San  Francisco  are  making  a 
great  effort  to  have  it  seem  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
firing  a  salute  to  President  Dole  when  he  arrived  in  the 
harbor.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  when  King  Kaia- 
kaua  visited  this  country  in  1S90,  the  Secretary  of  War  ad- 
vised General  Gibbons,  then  commanding  the  Department 
of  California,  of  the  king's  arrival,  and  directed  that  a  salute 
should  be  fired.  A  lookout  was  maintained,  and  when  the 
vessel  bearing  Kalakaua  arrived,  Alcatraz,  the  saluting  sta- 
tion, fired  the  customary  salute.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
present  War  Department  officials  at  Washington  should  not 
have  honored  President  Dole  with  at  least  as  much  honor 
as  was  accorded  King  Kalakaua. 

It  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  the  discourtesy  shown 
by  the  government  at  Washington  was  not  shared  by  the 
officials  of  the  city  and  State.  Mayor  Phelan  at  once 
called  upon  and  entertained  Mr.  Dole.  General  Shafter, 
U.  S.  A.,  also  called  upon  and  entertained  him  of  his  own 
volition,  and  without  orders  from  Washington. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  McKinley  administration  is  an- 
noyed and  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected  advent  of  Mr. 
Dole ;  that  it  knows  his  presence  here  will  cause  many 
awkward  questions  to  be  put  to  the  administration  ;  that  his 
presence  in  the  field  gives  him  the  semblance  of  being  a 
lobbyist  for  annexation  ;  that  his  official  entertainment  or  re- 
ception will  involve  expense,  which  will  require  an  appropri- 
ation by  Congress,  which  will  entail  debate,  which  will  be 
awkward  for  the  McKinley  administration.  But  none  of  these 
awkward  facts,  or  Mr.  Dole's  awkward  irruption  into  the  coun- 
try, is  excuse  for  treating  him  discourteously.  The  McKinley 
administration  is  working  hard  to  annex  Hawaii  ;  they 
should  certainly,  if  they  believe  Mr.  Dole  to  be  the  rightful  , 


ruler  of  Hawaii,  treat  him  as  such,  accord  him  his  conven- 
tional honors  as  such,  and  not  allow  him  to  remain  all  night 
in  San  Francisco  Bay,  unreceived,  unwelcomed,  and  left  in 
quarantine  as  if  he  had  the  small-pox. 


Politics  in 
California. 


The  unusual  activity  that  is  manifested  in  the  Republican 
Democratic  camp  thus   early   in  the  political  campaign 

finds  no  counterpart  in  the  camp  of  the 
Democrats.  Outside  of  the  gubernatorial 
canvass  there  are  few  candidates  for  any  of  the  State  offices, 
and  none  making  any  active  fight  as  yet.  The  Democrats 
are  playing  a  waiting  game.  They  realize  that  they  will  go 
into  the  campaign  at  a  disadvantage.  The  Republicans  car- 
ried the  State  at  the  last  election,  although  the  majority 
was  a  very  narrow  one.  The  present  governor  is  a 
Democrat,  and  in  California  this  is  always  a  source  of  weak- 
ness. The  Democrats  are  anxious,  therefore,  to  await  the 
development  of  events,  and  take  advantage  of  whatever 
mistakes  the  Republican  convention  may  make. 

Among  the  candidates  for  the  governorship,  Maguire  and 
Railway  Commissioner  La  Rue  are  regarded  as  leading  the 
fight.  Maguire  has  somewhat  the  advantage,  though  an 
active  opposition  to  him  is  being  waged  by  his  antagonists. 
Pamphlets  setting  forth  his  single-tax  record  are  being  dis- 
tributed widely  among  the  farmers,  with  whom  the  Henry 
George  doctrine  is  supposed  to  be  unpopular.  It  is  urged 
in  behalf  of  La  Rue  that  his  railroad  record  is  as  strong 
among  the  Democrats  as  is  Maguire's,  while  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  being  regarded  as  so  radical  as  his  leading 
opponent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  comes  from  a  district 
concededly  Republican,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  winning 
votes,  while  Maguire's  popularity  in  San  Francisco  is  ex- 
pected to  win  many  Republican  votes. 

It  is  generally  rumored  that  Mayor  Phelan  has  decided  to 
wait  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  His  unsuccessful 
struggle  with  the  board  of  supervisors  did  not  win  for  him 
the  popularity  that  was  expected,  and  he  has  hopelessly 
alienated  the  support  of  the  politicians.  While  Mayor 
Phelan  has  apparently  been  successful  with  his  charter 
convention,  a  political  convention  is  a  very  different  thing, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  primary  election  under 
the  new  law  will  weaken  Rainey's  power  sufficiently  to 
prevent  his  swinging  the  delegation  against  Phelan.  With- 
out his  delegation  behind  him,  Phelan  would  have  no  stand- 
ing in  the  convention.  He  was  the  Examiner's  favorite  can- 
didate, but  since  Maguire  announced  his  candidacy,  the 
Examiner  has  apparently  gone  back  on  Phelan  for  governor. 
Hearst  is  grateful  to  Maguire  for  defending  him  in  Congress 
when  so  bitterly  attacked  by  Grove  Johnson. 

Governor  Budd,  on  account  of  his  position  and  associa- 
tions, cuts  considerable  figure.  He  has  announced  that  he 
is  not  a  candidate  for  election.  But  he  is  by  no  means  out 
of  politics,  and  he  intends  to  try  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  candidate.  He  is  understood  to  favor  Lieutenant- 
Governor  William  T.  Jeter,  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  would  make 
a  strong  candidate.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  some  of 
Budd's  close  friends  are  quietly  saying  that  events  are  so 
shaping  themselves  that  he  is  the  only  logical  candidate,  and 
that  he  could  not  refuse  a  renomination  if  tendered  unani- 
mously. How  far  these  remarks  are  inspired,  and  how  far 
they  represent  merely  the  desires  of  the  speakers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  There  are  some,  also,  who  claim  to  believe 
that  Budd's  denial  of  his  candidacy  is  an  evidence  that  he  is 
still  in  the  fight  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  only  in  a  diplomatic 
sense. 

The  Alameda  branch  of  the  Democracy,  known  as  the 
"  Old  Bills,"  has  been  industriously  urging  the  candidacy  of 
Charles  A.  Lane,  whose  wealth  would  be  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish largely  of  the  sinews  of  war  and  make  glad  the  hearts 
of  "the  boys."  Lane,  however,  was  active  in  the  last 
campaign  because  of  his  interest  in  the  silver  question, 
rather  than  on  account  of  any  personal  political  ambition, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  allow  his  name  to  be 
used.  Moreover,  he  is  to  be  classed  as  a  Populist  rather  than 
a  Democrat,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  - 
fusion  between  the   two   parties  this  year.     The    F 
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throughout  the  country  show  a  disinclination  to  play  tail  to 
the  Democratic  kite  any  longer. 

In  the  field  are  ex-Speaker  Frank  H.  Gould,  ex-State 
Senator  D.  A.  Ostram,  of  Yuba,  and  A.  B.  Butler,  of 
Fresno,  but  they  do  not  figure  prominently  as  yet.  It  is 
probable  that  they  will  receive  complimentary  votes  on  the 
early  ballots  and  then  throw  their  strength  to  the  leading 
candidates  in  return  for  certain  concessions.  In  any  event, 
the  prospects  of  the  Democrats  do  not  look  bright.  Not 
only  is  the  support  of  the  Populists  improbable,  but  the 
breach  between  the  Bryan  wing  and  the  gold  Democrats  is 
wider  than  ever,  as  shown  by  the  refusal  to  allow  Dr.  E.  R. 
Taylor  to  go  on  the  freeholders'  ticket.  The  gold  Demo- 
crats talk  of  placing  a  full  State  ticket  in  the  field,  headed 
by  ex-Mayor  E.  B.  Pond,  and,  should  they  do  so,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  entire  Republican  ticket  is  assured. 


The  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  how  far  a  newspaper 
,,  may   eo   in   its   comments    on    iudicial  pro- 

Newspaper  /     t»  J  r 

Contempt  of  ceedings  without  being   guilty  of  contempt 

Court.  js  advanced  but  little  by  the  decision  of  the 

supreme  court  in  the  McClatchy  contempt  case.  While  a 
case  was  on  trial  in  the  superior  court  of  Sacramento 
County,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Bee  purporting  to  be  an 
account  of  the  testimony  given  by  one  of  the  witnesses. 
The  judge  declared  it  to  be  a  gross  fabrication.  The  Bee 
retorted,  called  the  judge  a  "prejudiced  and  vindictive 
czar,"  and  accused  him  of  knowingly  stating  what  was  un- 
true. 

Editor  McClatchy  was  cited  for  contempt,  but  claimed 
that  the  publication  was  true.  The  official  reporter's  notes 
did  not  sustain  the  Bee's  report.  The  defense  offered  to 
prove  that  the  reporter's  notes  were  incorrect,  but  the  judge 
refused  to  hear  any  evidence  on  this  point.  McClatchy  was 
adjudged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  sued  out  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari in  the  supreme  court. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Justice  Van  Fleet  declares 
that  there  is  but  one  point  to  be  considered.  The  petitioner 
was  denied  his  constitutional  right  to  be  heard  in  his  de- 
fense, and  therefore  the  order  is  void.  The  defense  was  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  this,  if  proved,  would  have  been  a 
complete  defense.  The  publication  of  the  truth  as  to  legal 
proceedings  is  not  a  contempt  of  court ;  and  the  criticism  I 
of  the  action  of  the  judge,  if  made  only  in  proper  response 
to  an  unjust  charge  against  petitioner's  veracity,  and  with- 
out intent  to  influence  improperly  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  would  not  be  contemptuous.  Contempt  of  court  is  a 
specific  criminal  offense,  and  a  party  charged  therewith  has 
the  same  inalienable  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense  as 
he  would,  against  a  charge  of  murder.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  constructive  contempt,  where  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted out  of  the  view  and  hearing  of  the  court,  and  any 
judgment  that  the  court  may  render  without  such  hearing  is 
absolutely  void. 

Justice  McFarland,  in  a  concurring  opinion,  intimates 
that  had  McClatchy  been  allowed  to  present  his  defense, 
there  would  have  been  no  case  for  the  supreme  court  to 
review,  while  Chief-Justice  Beatty,  while  concurring  in  the 
judgment,  holds  that  the  judge,  in  declaring  the  report  false, 
was  not  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  The  Bee's  report, 
therefore,  did  not  attack  the  court,  but  the  man  ;  the  proper 
remedy  for  which  is  an  action  for  libel. 

The  dissenting  opinion  is  written  by  Justice  Harrison  and 
concurred  in  by  Temple  and  Henshaw.  It  holds  that  the 
court  had  power  to  investigate  a  charge  of  contempt ;  the 
contempt  consisted,  not  in  the  original  false,  publication  but 
in  the  charge,  while  the  case  was  still  pending,  that  the 
judicial  declaration  was  false.  The  article  in  question  tried 
to  compel  the  judge  to  accept  the  facts  given  in  the  Bee  as 
the  correct  version  of  that  portion  of  the  testimony.  Such 
statement  made  to  a  juror  would  have  been  contempt,  and 
it  was  not  less  so  because  published  for  the  judge  to  read, 
and  actually  read  by  him. 

The  provision  of  the  code  declaring  that  no  speech  or 
publication  shall  be  punished  as  a  contempt  unless  made  in 
the  actual  presence  of  the  court,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
actually  to  interfere  with  its  proceedings,  it  held  to  be  in- 
valid, because  no  authority  has  been  found  which  denies  the 
inherent  right  of  a  court,  in  the  absence  of  a  limitation 
placed  upon  it  by  the  power  which  created  it,  to  punish  as  a 
contempt  an  act — whether  committed  in  or  out  of  its  pres- 
ence— which  tends  to  impede,  embarrass,  or  obstruct  the 
court  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 


The  San  Francisco  dailies  do  not  report  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress   with   the   same    fullness  as  do    their 
Inexhaustibility  Eastern  contemporaries.      Therefore    many 
of  Mijrgan.  0f  tne  side-lights  of  the  Congressional  de- 

ba'i  i  are  unknown  to  readers  here.  Although  the  Senate 
has  been  debating  the  Hawaiian  treaty  in  executive  session, 
tolerably  full  reports  of  the  various  speeches  have  appeared 


in  the  Eastern  newspapers.  The  only  difference  between 
executive  and  non-executive  sessions  apparently  is  that  the 
newspaper  reports  are  not  verbatim.  One  report  of  the 
third  day's  debate  said  :  "  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 
made  the  principal  speech  of  the  day,  and  occupied  the  time 
of  the  Senate  until  it  adjourned.  He  will  continue  to-morrow." 
Senator  Morgan  said  that  Senator  Hoar  remarked  that  he 
"  was  without  sufficient  information  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  Hawaii  and  annexation."  Senator  Morgan  then 
piled  upon  his  desk  numerous  printed  volumes  relating  to 
Hawaii,  and  "requested  Senator  Hoar  to  give  him  his  atten- 
tion." Senator  Morgan  thereupon  pinned  the  hapless  Hoar 
with  his  glittering  eye,  and  "went  into  a  detailed  history 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  the  time  of  their  discovery  to 
the  present."  Senator  White  was  indiscreet  enough  to  in- 
terrupt this  flood  of  words  with  a  question  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  regarding  the  natives  and  their  rights.  Senator 
Morgan  said  that  "he  had  fully  answered  that  question,  but 
he  would  again  review  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the 
California  senator,"  which  he  then  proceeded  to  do.  Sen- 
ator White  fled  to  the  cloak-room.  Senator  Chandler  was 
also  indiscreet  enough  to  ask  a  question,  and  Senator  Mor- 
gan said  that  "  if  attention  had  been  given  to  his  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  annexation  in  1843,  senators  would  have 
understood  what  intervened.  However,  he  would  repeat 
them."  He  then  went  on  with  his  remarks,  and  was  still 
talking  when  the  time  for  adjournment  came. 

The  next  day  Senator  Frye  remarked — not  apropos  of 
Senator  Morgan,  however — that  "he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  some  senators  complained  because  no  one  stayed 
in  the  chamber  and  listened  to  the  debate  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  He  remarked  that  it  was  no  wonder 
senators  retreated  to  the  cloak-rooms  and  committee-rooms 
when  long  speeches  were  read  which  contained  much  dry 
detail  and  were  not  arguments  upon  the  question  before  the 
Senate.  It  was  no  wonder  that  there  was  not  a  full  Senate 
at  all  times." 

We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Frye,     It  is  no  wonder. 


The  extensive  work  done  and  the  vast  sums  of  money  ex- 
Docks  in  pended  by  the  people  of  Marseilles  in  order 

London  an-d  to  convert  an  insignificant  river  basin  into  a 

San  Francisco.  magnificent  modern  harbor,  and  to  render 
their  city  the  greatest  port  of  France,  were  noted  in  these 
columns  last  week.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  some 
account  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  line  in  the 
greatest  seaport  of  the  world. 

The  oldest  dock  in  London  and  the  first  that  was  built  in 
Great  Britain  is  now  known  as  the  Greenland  Dock.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  Until  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  this  dock,  with  a  limited  length 
of  quays,  offered  the  only  accommodations  for  shipping. 
The  space  was  inadequate  and  the  river  was  often  blocked 
up  with  vessels.  The  merchants  determined  to  improve  the 
situation,  and  the  West  India  Docks  were  commenced  in 
1800  and  completed  five  years  later.  During  the  same  year, 
the  London  Dock,  which  had  been  commenced  in  1802,  was 
opened.  The  East  India  Docks  were  commenced  in  1803 
and  completed  three  years  later.  These  increased  the  water 
area  inclosed  by  the  docks  by  166  acres,  but  five  years  later 
the  Surrey  Docks,  adjoining  the  Greenland  Dock  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  with  an  area  including  the  Greenland 
Dock  of  160  acres,  were  begun,  and  in  1815  they  were  com- 
pleted. The  two  systems  are  now  owned  by  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Company.  The  West  India  Docks,  three  in 
number,  were  built  to  accommodate  the  West  India  trade. 
The  East  India  Docks  are  two  in  number,  and  the  five  docks 
have  a  combined  area  of  126  acres  with  $}{  miles  of  quays. 
The  London  Docks  were  built  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
India  companies.  The  western  dock  has  an  area  of  20 
acres.  The  St.  Katherine  Docks,  two  small  basins  of  10 
acres,  are  the  highest  up  the  river,  being  just  below  the 
Tower.     They  were  opened  in  1828. 

The  idea  that  governed  during  this  earlier  period  of  dock 
building  was  that  it  was  better  to  be  as  near  to  the  city  as 
possible,  but  experience  proved  it  to  be  wrong.  The  river 
was  crowded  with  small  craft.  The  London  Company  de- 
termined upon  the  construction  of  a  series  of  docks  below 
those  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  Victoria  Dock, 
with  an  area  of  90  acres,  was  opened  in  1855,  and  the  Albert 
Dock,  with  an  area  of  84  acres,  in  1880.  The  main  Victoria 
Dock  is  3,000  feet  long  and  1,050  feet  wide.  The  Albert 
Dock  is  connected  with  it  by  a  passage  80  feet  wide,  and 
the  two  together  have  6}&  miles  of  quays.  The  Victoria 
Dock  has  cast-iron  wharfing  with  concrete  backing,  while 
the  walls  of  the  Albert  Dock  are  built  wholly  of  con- 
crete. 

The  Albert  Dock  soon  attracted  the  larger  class  of  ves- 
sels. The  East  and  West  India  Company  met  the  move  by 
constructing  the  Tilbury  Docks  farther  down  the  river. 
There  is  a  tidal  basin  of  19X  acres ;  a  lock  connects 
this  basin  with   the  main  dock,  1,600  feet  long    and   600 


feet  wide.     There  are   three    branch    docks    and  a  coaling 
dock. 

These  are  the  principal  docks  of  London.  This  brief 
review  of  their  history  shows  that  the  people  of  London  did 
not  stick  at  any  expense  to  maintain  their  commercial 
supremacy.  These  docks  have  been  built  by  private  com- 
panies, who  did  not  hesitate  to  expend  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  their  construction.  In  San  Francisco,  the  con- 
crete docks  and  quays  of  London  could  be  duplicated  in 
granite  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  State  has  the  material  and 
labor  free  of  cost ;  the  transportation  is  an  insignificant 
item.  The  people  of  the  State  are  being  taxed  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  to  build  a  sea-wall  that  is  merely  a 
backing  for  the  rotting  wooden  wharves.  They  are  being 
taxed  thousands  of  dollars  to  support  in  idleness  an  army 
of  costly  criminals.  They  are  being  taxed  to  repair  and 
replace  these  rotting  wharves.  All  of  this  might  be  saved 
and  the  harbors  of  the  State  rendered  more  attractive,  more 
useful,  and  its  docks  indestructible.  Let  the  State's  granite 
at  Folsom  be  utilized,  the  State's  convicts  be  employed,  and 
the  State's  property  be  improved. 


The  contemplated  Klondike  relief  expedition  of  the  Cabinet 
A  b^rnum  ant*  Secretary  Alger  seems  destined  to  re- 

Bureau  in  suit   in    ridicule.       The1  reports    of    miners 

the  Cabinet.  arriving  from  Dawson  City  in  the  Klondike 
region — and  they  are  arriving  in  groups  every  eight  or  ten 
days — all  point  to  the  same  fact,  namely,  that  while  there  is 
no  abundance  of  food  in  the  Klondike,  there  is  also  no 
danger  of  starvation. 

It  now  looks  as  if  the  Cabinet  and  Secretary  Alger  had 
not  shown  due  diligence  in  ascertaining  the  facts,  but  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  sensational 
fakes  of  yellow  newspapers.  We  have  before  remarked  on 
the  inadvisability  of  the  Department  of  State  and  other  de- 
partments of  this  government  allowing  themselves  -to  be 
gulled  by  the  fool  rumors  of  fool  newspapers.  This  is 
scarcely,  as  yet,  a  government  by  newspaper,  and  we  hope 
it  may  not  soon  become  one.  But  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
departments  are  too  prone  to  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  these 
reports  is  only  too  patent  from  this  Klondike  relief  expedi- 
tion. Simply  on  the  say-so  of  these  fake  newspapers — 
many  of  whose  fake  dispatches  were  written  in  their  offices 
and  never  came  from  the  Klondike  at  all — Secretary  Alger 
has  put  the  government  to  much  expense,  has  purchased  large 
quantities  of  supplies  in  the  open  market,  has  appointed 
army  officials  to  command  the  expedition,  and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  purchase  five  hundred  reindeer  in  Norway 
to  haul  the  supplies. 

While  a  well-meant  attempt  to  succor  distressed  Ameri- 
cans is  not  perhaps  deserving  of  ridicule,  this  reindeer  propo- 
sition of  Secretary  Alger  seems  to  us  wildly  comic.  There 
are  some  thousands  of  prospectors  in  the  Klondike  who  got 
there  on  mule-back,  on  horse-back,  on  burro-back,  and  on 
Shank's  mare.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  government  re- 
lief expedition  going  there  the  same  way  ?  Why  go  reindeer- 
chasing  into  Northern  Europe  ?  What  is  the  matter  with 
balloons  or  air-ships?  Seriously,  Secretary  Alger's  scheme 
is  calculated  to  resuscitate  a  Klondike  corpse,  and  make  it 
sit  on  its  frozen  grave  and  laugh. 

The  latest  development  is  that  Secretary  Alger  is  deter- 
mined to  utilize  space — on  shipboard  and  in  the  cattle-cars 
wherein  the  reindeer  should  be  transported — by  cutting  off 
their  horns.  Therefore  he  directed  William  Kjellmann,  the 
government  reindeer  expert  who  is  now  in  Alten,  Lapland, 
to  cut  off  the  horns  of  the  deer  before  shipping  them  to  the 
United  States.  Secretary  Alger  wanted  to  know  how  many 
deer  would  be  with  horns  and  how  many  without,  so  that  he 
could  engage  the  requisite  amount  of  space  for  the  deer,  for 
the  deers'  horns,  and  for  the  cubic  feet  of  air  compressed 
within  the  periphery  of  the  deers'  horns.  Hence  these 
curious  cables  : 


To  Kjellmann,  Alten. — Are  reindeer  dehorned  ?  Alger. 

To  Alger,  Washington. —Not  yet  dehorned.  Kjellmann. 

To  Kjellmann,  Alten. — How  many  reindeer  dehorned  ?        ALGER. 
To  Alger,  Washington. — Some  reindeer  dehorned.      Kjellmann. 

After  this  cryptogrammatic  cabling,  the  Cabinet  and  Sec- 
retary Alger  gave  it  up  in  despair.  They  have  since,  how- 
ever, learned  from  Agent  Kjellmann  that  he  has  dehorned 
all  the  reindeer,  employed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Lap- 
landers to  drive  them,  and  shipped  the  whole  outfit  to  the 
United  States.  When  they  arrive,  the  government  will 
doubtless  ship  its  Laplanders  and  its  horned  and  hornless 
reindeer  by  cattle-cars  across  the  continent,  and  Secretary 
Alger  will  then  start  his  Barnum  &  Bailey  relief  expedition 
for  the  Klondike.  It  is  said  to  be  based  on  some  story  that 
the  reindeers  can  subsist  on  the  moss  which  they  find  upon 
their  way.  If  these  stories  be  true,  the  reindeer  will  prob- 
ably eat  up  the  trail  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass  as  they  go  along. 
If  not,  the  reindeer  will  have  to  feed  upon  the  Laplanders  or 
the  Laplanders  upon  the  reindeer.  Altogether,  it  is  ex- 
tremely   probable  that    Secretary  Alger's   herd    of  horned 
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and  hornless  reindeer  and  his  Laplanders  will  get  up  to  the 
Klondike  some  time  next  Christmas,  if  they  ever  get  there 
at  all. 


The  Standing 
of  Our  Police 
Courts. 


Recently,  Police  Judge  Campbell  accepted  the  bail  and 
ordered  the  release,  pending  appeal,  of  a 
man  who  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  by 
Judge  Low.  The  sheriff",  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Judge  Low,  refused  to  release  the  prisoner,  and  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out  in  the  supreme  court. 
Judge  Low  finally  signed  an  order  for  his  release,  but  one 
..  incident  was  very  significant.  The  attorney  for  the  prisoner 
desired  to  argue  the  matter,  saying  that  he  wished  to  ques- 
;   tion  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  establishing  the  police 

I  court.     The  chief-justice  refused  to  hear  the  argument,  add- 
ij   ing  significantly  that  they  had  "  better  not  rouse  a  sleeping 

|   lion." 

The    legislature    in    1S80   passed   a  law   transferring  the 

I I  business  of  the  city  criminal  court  to  the  police  judges'  court 
of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  The  next  year, 
March  7,  18S1,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  Police 
Judges'  Court  No.  2  with  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  general  laws  governing  the  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
cedure of  police  courts.  These  two  courts  were  abolished 
by  the  act  of  March  5,  1889,  and  the  police  court  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  with  three  judges,  established. 
The  two  judges  of  the  police  judges'  courts  were  to  act  as 
two  of  the  judges,  and  a  third  was  to  be  appointed  to  hold 
until  the  vacancy  could  be  filled  at  a  general  election.  In 
1893,  there  was  another  change.  The  police  court  was 
established  with  four  judges.  The  three  already  in  office 
were  to  continue  to  act,  and  a  fourth  was  to  be  appointed  to 
act  until  the  vacancy  could  be  filled  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

The  question  that  arises  is  whether  these  acts  creating 
police  courts  expressly  for  San  Francisco  are  not  special 
legislation.  The  constitution  provides  that  local  or  special 
acts  shall  not  be  passed  in  certain  enumerated  cases.  As  to 
all  cher  matters  special  acts  may  still  be  passed. 

The  supreme  court  of  this  State  has  defined  general  laws 
as  those  which  operate  alike  upon  all  persons  to  whom  they 
apply,  and  apply  to  all  persons  in  the  same  class  or  cate- 
gory. A  law  which  may  be  applied  to  all  cities  can  not  be 
assailed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  passed  to  affect  an  im- 
provement in  one  city  alone.  A  law  which  is  applicable  to 
one  or  more,  but  not  to  all  classes  of  cities,  is  general.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  act  purporting  to  be  an  amendment  of  a 
general  law,  but  affecting  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  San 
Francisco  alone,  was  held  to  be  special  legislation  and 
therefore  unconstitutional 

The  validity  of  the  act  creating  the  Police  Judges'  Court 
No.  2  was  called  into  question  some  years  ago,  and  the 
supreme  court  held  then  that  the  constitution  gave  authority 
to  create  "  such  inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  may  establish 
in  any  incorporated  .  .  .  city  and  county."  The  court  held 
that  the  Police  Judges'  Court  No.  2  was  established  by  an 
exercise  of  this  authority.  The  act  merely  created  a  new 
court  and  made  the  general  laws  governing  jurisdiction  and 
duty  applicable  to  this  new  creation.  If  the  legislature  had 
power  to  create  a  new  tribunal,  it  certainly  had  power  to  pro- 
vide for  a  judge  to  preside  over  it. 

Applying  this  decision  to  the  present  question,  it  is  clear 
that  the  legislature  had  power  to  create  a  police  court  for 
San  Francisco  with  three,  four,  or  any  number  of  judges.  [ 
There  is  another  question  that  arises,  however.  One  of  the 
sections  of  the  act  of  1893  creating  the  police  court  sets 
forth  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  This  enumeration  of 
powers  differs  from  those  granted  to  police  courts  under  the 
general  law  as  contained  in  the  political  code.  This  would 
probably  be  held  to  be  special  legislation  and  contrary  to 
the  inhibition  of  the  constitution.  This  would  probably  in- 
validate merely  that  part  of  the  act  referring  to  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  January    12th  devotes  over  two 
Hearst  Goes         columns   of    its    editorial    page    to    what    is 


that  he  felt  as  if  this  charge  was  an  imposition.  Whether 
this  story  be  true  or  not,  the  repudiation  of  Bryan  by  the 
Journal  does  not  mean  much  politically.  The  Journal  seems 
to  be  coquetting  with  Van  Wyck  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  three  years  from  now.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  his  position,  controlling  some  seventy-five  or  eighty 
millions  of  dollars  of  patronage  per  year,  will  give  Van 
Wyck  the  opportunity  to  build  up  a  vast  political  machine. 
Whether  it  will  make  him  a  potential  Presidential  candidate 
or  not  is  doubtful.  But  it  can  do  more  in  that  direction 
than  the  Journal.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Journal  is  a 
powerful  political  organ. 

The  board  of  supervisors  have  passed  to  print  a  license 
More  Taxes  order   which  has  created  much  indignation 

for  in  the  business  world  of  San  Francisco.     It 

Tax-Payers.  places  a  tax  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars 

a  quarter  upon  the  use  of  space  under  sidewalks  used  for 
basements  or  cellars.  This  is  scarcely  a  license,  but  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  additional  tax  upon  property.  The  tax 
upon  property  will  be  made  up  by  rent,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
a  tax  upon  business.  The  first  tax  would  be  unjust, 
because  the  property-owner  has  to  pay  for  grading,  paving, 
kerbing,  sewering,  and  the  construction  of  cement  sidewalks, 
with  their  iron-work  and  arches.  He  then  has  to  keep  the 
sidewalk  constantly  in  repair.  The  rent  which  he  receives 
in  consideration  of  all  this  is  little  in  comparison  to 
the  burden.  Furthermore,  the  imposition  of  such  a  license 
tax  tends  to  discourage  building  improvements.  There  is 
not  any  too  much  money  already  in  the  leasing  of  property 
in  San  Francisco.  Rents  have  fallen  heavily  in  the  last  few 
years.  Correspondingly  the  gains  from  business  have  also 
decreased.  It  seems  to  us  a  most  unpropitious  time  for  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  impose  additional  burdens  upon 
property-owners  and  business  men.  We  think  they  will 
recede  from  this  stand  which  they  have  taken. 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  in  defense  of  the  super- 
visors— they  would  be  entirely  justified  in  placing  a  high 
license  tax  on  the  sidewalk  elevators  which  many  business 
houses  leave  open  all  day  long.  On  the  south-west  corner 
of  Kearny  and  Sutter,  and  on  Sutter  Street  west  of  Kearny, 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  the  sidewalk  is  almost  im- 
passable all  day  long  by  reason  of  basement  elevators.  It 
is  so  in  numerous  other  places.  These  are  a  nuisance — 
more  than  that,  they  are  a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  use  of  their  streets.  These  elevators  should  be 
kept  closed  except  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day — 
in  the  early  morning.  When  they  are  kept  open  beyond 
those  hours,  they  should  be  heavily  taxed. 


From  the  debate  in  the  House  on  January  18th  it  is  evident, 
Democr  tic  as  we   Predicted,  that   the    Democrats   are 

Buncombe 
about  Cuba. 


Back  on 
Bryan. 


practically    a    repudiation    of    William     J. 

Bryan  as  a  Democratic  leader.  The  main 
burden  of  Khz  Journal's  song  is  that  Mr.  Bryan  adheres  to 
"16  to  1"  as  if  that  were  the  only  solitary  tenet  in  the 
Democratic  creed.  The  Journal  says  that  "the  new  Dem- 
ocracy will  not  be  stationary  for  Bryan's  sake  nor  for  any 
man's."  The  Republican  journals  throughout  the  country 
are  quoting  this  as  an  indication  that  the  Democratic  poli- 
ticians have  decided  that  the  Presidential  battle  of  1900 
must  be  fought  upon  other  issues  than  on  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  16  to  1.  This  would  be  true  if  the 
Journal  amounted  to  anything  as  a  Democratic  organ, 
but  we  do  not  believe  it  does.  It  is  said  that  the  repudia- 
tion of  Bryan  by  Hearst  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  the 
editor  at  a  charge  of  one  thousand  dollars  made  by  Bryan 
for  a  signed  interview  in  the  Journal  some  short  time  ago. 
Hearst  did  so   much  for  Bryan   in   the  campaign  last  year 


going  to  make  a  partisan  issue  of  Cuban  in- 
tervention, and  endeavor  to  put  President 
McKinley  in  a  hole.  Congressman  De  Armond  attempted 
to  saddle  a  rider  on  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  would  recognize  the  Cuban  insurgents  as 
belligerents.  Hitt,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  raised  the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment  was 
new  legislation.  Thereupon  the  inflammatory  De  Armond 
made  a  violent  speech,  saying  that  "  Further  inaction  is 
a  disgrace  to  American  manhood."  He  was  called  to 
order  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  discussing  the 
question  before  the  House,  and  when  he  was  overruled, 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chair.  Speaker  Reed, 
who  was  temporarily  out  of  the  House,  at  once  returned, 
and  a  division  took  place  amid  much  excitement.  Dingley, 
the  Republican  leader,  tactfully  made  the  division  hinge  on 
the  point  that  the  Republican  majority  should  sustain  the 
rules  of  the  House.  De  Armond  attacked  the  rules,  saying 
that  "  no  code  of  rules  should  violate  the  plain  dictates  of 
humanity  and  decency."  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  retorted  : 
"That  is  political  buncombe.  The  rules  are  not  Speaker 
Reed's,  but  the  rules  of  the  House.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
House  so  mighty  as  to  retard  action,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  House  is  behind  him."  The  division  took  place, 
Speaker  Reed  marched  through  the  tellers,  and  the  rules 
were  sustained  by  a  practically  strict  party  vote  of  152  to 
114.  One  Democrat,  Fleming,  of  Georgia,  voted  with  the 
Republicans,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  violate  his  oath 
by  voting  against  upholding  the  rules. 

These  attacks  of  the  Democrats  upon  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  upon  Speaker  Reed  who  enforces  them,  seem 
very  absurd.  As  Speaker  Reed  himself  has  often  said, 
the  Speaker  has  no  authority  which  is  not  granted  him  by 
the  House.  If  the  Speaker's  course  displeases  the  House, 
they  can  deprive  him  of  all  power  at  once.  As  for  the 
attempts  of  the  Democrats  to  take  action  on  the  Cuban  I 
question,  and  their  wild  assertions  that  Speaker  Reed  is 
tyrannically  enforcing  arbitrary  rules,  the  simple  fact  re- 
mains that  if  a  majority  of  the  House  does  not  approve  of 
the  rules,  the  rules  will  be  done  away  with,  and  if  a  major- 


ity of  the  House  desires  to  take  action  in  recognition  of  the 
Cuban  insurgents,  they  will  do  so,  regardless  of  Speaker 
Reed.  But  a  majority  of  the  House  does  not  desire  to  take 
such  action,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  taken. 

Concerning  the  artistic  pictures  which  so  frequently  decorate 
Are  Newspaper  tne  dailies,  we  have  received  the  following 
Portraits  communication  : 

Correct?  Fqrt  RjleV(  Kan.,  December  26,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  inclose  herewith  two  portraits  of  the  new 
Austrian  premier,  one  taken  from  the  San  Francisco  Call,  December 
1,  1897,  and  one  from  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  December  4,  1897. 
Please  inform  me  which  is  the  correct  one.  R.  Ulex, 

First  Sergeant,  Light  Battery  F,  Fifth  Artillery. 

Accompanying  this  are  two  large  newspaper  cuts,  one  rep- 
resenting a  young  man,  apparently  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
with  eye-glasses  and  long,  carefully  waxed  mustaches.  The 
other  is  a  picture  of  an  elderly  and  bald-headed  gentleman, 
with  heavy  gray  whiskers  of  the  style  once  denominated 
"  Burnsides  "  or  "  mutton-chops."  Both  of  them  bear  the 
legend,  "  Baron  von  Frankenthurn,  the  new  Austrian  Prime 
Minister."  In  reply  to  our  reader's  question,  we  may  state 
that  the  picture  of  the  bald-headed  gentleman  with  the  gray 
mutton-chops  in  the  Call  is  apparently  a  misfit,  as  the  latest 
numbers  to  hand  of  the  German  pictorials  give  a  portrait  of 
the  new  premier  which  slightly  resembles  that  of  the  young 
man  with  the  waxed  mustaches. 


The  marked  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  question  of 
Pensions  for  pensions  is  evidently  impressing  the  mem- 
Soldiers'  bers  of  Congress.     In  the  Senate,  on  Janu- 

Dauuhters.  ary   IItj^   the  Committee   on    Pensions    re- 

ported adversely  a  bill  to  grant  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each  to  the  two  daughters  of  Major-General  Meade. 
Senator  Allen  objected  that  the  bill  should  go  to  the  calendar 
and  be  open  to  discussion.  The  Committee  on  Pensions 
did  not  object,  and  that  course  was  taken.  If  Congress 
enters  on  the  business  of  pensioning  daughters,  the  pen- 
sion roll  of  $141,000,000  a  year  will  mount  into  billions. 
There  were  a  few  daughters  of  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  in  the  War  of  18 12  who  were  pensioned,  and  the 
daughter  of  General  Philip  Kearny  was  pensioned.  But 
these  exceptions  prove  only  the  folly  of  departing  from  the 
rule.  If  the  government  enters  into  the  task  of  pension- 
ing daughters,  why  not  granddaughters  ?  And  if  grand- 
daughters, why  not  great-granddaughters  ?  General  Philip 
Schuyler,  of  revolutionary  fame,  had  five  daughters  and  four 
sons.  All  of  these  children  married,  and  all  of  them  were 
fruitful.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  several  hundred 
descendants  of  General  Philip  Schuyler  to-day,  all  of  whom 
ought  to  be  drawing  pensions  under  this  rule. 


President  McKinley  has  withdrawn  the  nomination  of 
Eryan  Charles  Page  Bryan  as  minister  to  China. 

Withdrawn  He  was  informed  that  the  Senate  would  not 

from  China.  confirm  Mr.  Bryan.  This  is  the  person  who 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  wearing  a  militia  uniform  all 
over  Europe  when  he  was  acting  as  one  of  the  advance 
agents  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  He  has  since  made 
himself  ridiculous  in  other  ways  in  Washington.  E.  H. 
Conger,  of  Iowa,  now  minister  to  Brazil,  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Chinese  mission,  and  Mr.  Bryan  will  be 
nominated  for  Brazil  in  his  place.  This  is  the  first  im- 
portant nomination  by  President  McKinley  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  refused  to  confirm.  The  next  important  nomin- 
ation over  which  there  was  delay  was  that  of  Judge  Mc- 
Kenna. 


Last  week  the  Argonaut  remarked  in  its  article  on  the 
The  Behring  Sea  dispute  that    Senator  Morgan 

Behring  Sea  had  been  of  the  American  counsel  before  the 
Tribunal.  Paris  tribunal.     This  was  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

Senator  Morgan  was  not  one  of  the  American  counsel  be- 
fore the  Paris  tribunal,  but  one  of  the  tribunal  itself.  The 
counsel  were  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Henry  W.  Blodgett, 
and  Robert  Lansing,  with  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  as  "  agent 
for  the  United  States." 

The  confirmation  of  Judge  McKenna  hangs  fire  in  the 
McKenna  Senate.       Unexpected     opposition    to     him 

to  has  developed  in  consequence    of  the    tele- 

Hanna.  gram  he  sent  to  Hanna  on  the  occasion  of 

the  latter's  victory  in  the  senatorial  fight.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Everything  good  in  politics  has  triumphed  with 
you.  Congratulations.  Joseph  McKenna."  The  Demo- 
crats do  not  read  with  relish  this  specimen  of  Judge  Mc- 
Kenna's  style,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  apparently 
insignificant  dispatch  may  rouse  the  slumbering  opposition 
in  the  Senate.  The  judge  is  said  by  his  opponents  to  be 
lacking  in  the  judicial  temperament.  Whether  that  be  true 
or  not,  such  a  dispatch,  sent  at  such  a  time,  certainly  shows 
that  he  is  lacking  in  the  judicious  temperament. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


January  24,  18 


THE    BLUE    MULE    OF    QUITOVIC. 

When  Ricardo  bought  the  mule  of  the  stranger  who 
passed  on,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  in- 
numerable mules  of  oblivion  except  a  streak  of  thin  blue 
hair  forming  a  tropical  zone  around  his  body  just  behind  his 
shoulders.  Whether  this  was  Nature's  frolic  or  the  freak  of 
some  former  owner's  humor,  Ricardo  did  not  inquire.  That 
was  immaterial,  inasmuch  as  the  mule  had  four  legs  free 
from  eccentricities  and,  as  the  prudent  Ricardo  had  taken 
pains  to  demonstrate,  could  pull  well  at  the  arraslrar-pole. 
Ricardo  was  delighted  with  his  acquisition.  He  could  see 
in  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  prosperity,  a  rainbow  of  delightful 
promise.  "  Mi  favorito  !  "  he  exclaimed,  patting  the  beast 
fondly,  as  he  tethered  and  fed  him  on  that  first  night  of  his 
proud  proprietorship;  "ah,  mi  favorito!"  The  mule 
placidly  chewed  the  straw  which  Ricardo  offered,  but  did 
not  respond  to  his  endearment  with  so  much  as  a  wink. 

It  was  a  brilliant  moonlit  night,  a  fitting  time  and  occasion 
for  an  exchange  of  sentiment,  but  there  was  a  blank  expres- 
sion on  the  mule's  face  that  disturbed  the  impressionable 
Ricardo.  He  disappeared,  returned  with  a  tallow  candle, 
and  held  it  before  his  companion's  eyes  as  if  more  in- 
tently to  study  his  physiognomy.  Not  a  shadow  of  change 
passed  over  the  beast's  countenance  ;  not  a  blink  nor  a  sign 
of  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  sputtering  dip.  When  his 
new  and  admiring  owner  lifted  his  head,  the  blue  mule  gazed 
calmly  into  the  firmament  as  though  the  candle  were  a  part 
of  it,  and  then  plunged  his  nose  again  into  the  straw  brought 
from  the  Valley  of  Sonoyta,  fifty  miles  away,  where  things 
grow. 

"Ay,  el  estrangero  J '"  said  Ricardo,  reflectively  — 
"  swindler  !  "  Ricardo  could  express  his  thoughts  in  two 
languages,  but  that  was  all  he  said.  It  was  evident  that 
his  mind  had  reverted  unpleasantly  to  him  who  had  passed 
on. 

Next  morning  Ricardo  tied  the  mule  to  the  arrastrar- 
pole,  fastened  the  badge  over  his  eyes,  and  set  him  at  work 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  He  spoke  genially  to 
his  beast,  hit  him  inoffensively  with  the  rawhide  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  the  blue  mule  plodded  cheerily  upon 
his  endless  journey.  Imagine  a  circular  pavement  of  large 
flat  stones,  with  a  double  rim  made  of  two  rows  of  smaller 
stones  set  on  edge ;  in  the  centre  an  upright  revolving 
shaft  from  which  a  pole  radiates  horizontally  to  the  outside 
of  the  circle ;  bound  to  the  pole  midway  a  heavy  block  of 
granite,  and  hitched  to  the  pole's  outer  end  the  blue  mule. 
A  burro  comes  down  from  the  mountains  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  ore  on  his  heroic  little  back,  and  gets 
his  first  drink  of  water  for  three  days.  Ricardo  dumps  the 
ore  into  the  puddle  of  water  and  quicksilver  in  the 
arrastrar,  and  it  is  ground  into  a  paste  as  the  mule  drags 
that  heavy  block  of  granite  over  it  in  the  little  circle. 
Walking  around  and  around,  the  beast  would  become 
dizzy  were  he  not  blindfolded— one  readily  sees  that  and 
congratulates  the  hoodwinked  mules  on  the  happy  and 
honorable  way  in  which  they  have  been  befooled  into  think- 
ing they  are  getting  ahead. 

A  swarthy,  corpulent  man  with  straight  black  hair  and  a 
feeble  fuzz  of  beard,  contrasting  humorously  with  his  great 
bulk,  passed  by  and  grunted  at  Ricardo.  The  mule-driver 
saluted  gravely.  He  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  the 
alcalde's  beard,  nor  could  he  regard  with  aught  but  serious- 
ness the  great  man  of  the  town  and  district,  sole  representa- 
tive of  law  and  authority,  owner  of  the  mills,  and  virtual 
proprietor  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants.  Woe  be  to  the 
peon  who  should  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  alcalde  or  of  the 
alcalde's  hairless  dog  trotting  by  his  side  ! 

Another  traveler  came  down  the  sandy  path.  Although 
Ricardo  had  been  attending  faithfully  to  his  work,  a  thrill 
had  come  to  his  consciousness  at  the  moment  she  came 
through  the  opening  that  never  opened  or  shut,  the  one  door 
of  the  alcalde's  house.  He  looked  up  as  if  a  gracious  cloud 
had  passed  before  the  sun  in  that  cloudless,  pitiless  sky,  saw 
the  girl,  and  smiled. 

"  Mucho  calor,"  he  said  as  she  drew  near.  Topics  of 
conversation  are  much  the  same  in  all  lands  and  among  all 
classes  and  conditions. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  pleasantly,  "it  is  very  hot." 

"Where  are  you  going,  senorita?  " 

"  To  the  father's  store  for  some  chiles?   . 

"  You  are  going  to  have  something  nice  for  supper  ?  " 

"  Yes,  some  tamales.71 

"  Ah,  I  wish "     But  he  did  not  complete  the  sentence. 

It  was  cut  off  by  a  snort  from  the  blue  mule,  now  pulling 
and  kicking  as  if  in  a  resentful  state  of  mind.  "Steady  !  " 
he  shouted  to  the  mule,  snapped  his  azote,  then  turned  to 
the  girl  again. 

She  had  started  off.  "  Why  don't  you  come,  then  ?  "  she 
asked  provokingly,  turning  half  around. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Teresa ! "  pleaded  the  mule-driver. 
"  Will  you  dance  with  me  to-night  ? " 

"  I'll  see !  "  she  laughed,  as  if  to  prove  that  the  sex  has 
the  same  tantalizing  instincts  in  all  latitudes. 

Ricardo  heard  a  mutter  of  derision  from  the  arrastrar 
next  below  his,  as  the  girl  went  on  down  the  path.  He 
turned  simply.  Another  voice  accosted  her  inquiringly. 
She  answered  gayly  as  was  her  wont,  but  did  not  linger. 
"  Hombre  brutal ! n  mumbled  Ricardo.  "It  was  that 
Ramon  who  stoned  the  mule."  But  he  was  too  busy  with 
thoughts  of  the  dance  he  had  bespoken  to  give  Ramon  more 
attention. 

Ricardo  thrived,  and  the  blue  mule  was  his  most  helpful 
ally.  Often  did  he  call  down  blessings  on  the  head  of  the 
stranger  whom  he  had  denounced  as  a  cheat ;  and  sump- 
tuously did  the  mule  fare,  as  sumptuousness  goes  with  mules 
and  m  Quitovic.  Of  all  the  mules  that  labored  in  that 
quaint  desert  town,  Azul  was  the  most  trustworthy,  the  most 
inteTligent.  Why  should  he  have  a  driver,  when  he  would 
sd"  .onestly  drag  the  pole  for  the  whole  of  his  six-hours' 
shi>.  night  or  day,  without  a  word  from  his  master?  That 
rare  visitor  to  the  arrastrar  town,  the  Spirit  of  Enterprise, 


touched  Ricardo.  He  contracted  with  the  alcalde  to  take 
charge  jof  a  second  mill  near  by,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
loyal  Azul  he  operated  two  arrastrars  at  once  and  earned 
double  pay.  He  was  the  rising  young  man  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

"Azul,  mi  favorito?  he  exclaimed,  night  after  night,  as 
he  embraced  the  blue  mule,  gave  him  his  straw  with  the 
little  measure  of  corn  that  cost  so  dear,  and  encircled  him 
with  his  hair  lariat  to  preserve  him  from  rattlers — "  And 
they  don't  know — not  one  of  them  knows  !  " 

I  am  sure  that  Ricardo  had  other  and  suitable  expres- 
sions of  attachment  and  admiration  for  Senorita  Teresa,  in 
whose  sight  he  had  found  increasing  favor  as  the  months 
went  by  and  whose  all  important  father  did  not  frown  upon 
his  suit.  Ricardo  felt  at  peace  with  his  little  world  ;  but  is 
it  not  sad  that  prosperity  and  peace  ever  generate  the 
poison  that  rankled  in  the  heart  of  Ramon  ? 

One  day  the  jealous  one  betook  himself  to  the  court  of 
the  alcalde,  in  the  store  of  baked  mud,  among  the  beans  and 
peppers  and  miners'  kits.  He  had  come  with  a  complaint, 
he  said,  his  own  and  others.  There  was  something  new 
and  something  wrong  in  Quitovic. 

"To-morrow  I  will  listen  to  you,"  said  the  alcalde,  for 
to-morrow  was  always  the  alcalde's  busy  day. 

There  were  many  to-morrows,  but  Ramon  persisted  till 
the  great  man  paused  to  hear  him. 

"  It  is  a  cheat,"  said  Ramon.  "  One  man  is  doing  the 
work  of  two." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  alcalde,  deliberately. 
"  There  will  be  mischief." 
"  We  shall  see." 

"  Credwe,  your  worship  !  It  will  waste  the  ore  and  lose 
the  gold." 

The  alcalde's  eyes  gleamed.  "Do  you  know  that?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  am  sure,  your  worship." 

"  I  will  see,  to-morrow,"  and  the  great  man  waved  off  the 
little  one. 

Ricardo  and  Azul  worked  faithfully,  as  to-morrows  ap- 
proached and  receded,  unconscious  of  the  disaster  that  had 
taken  shape  in  Ramon's  mind.  The  latter  held  his  peace 
and  flung  no  more  taunts  at  the  mule,  sanguine  that  he  had 
laid  the  train  for  the  catastrophe,  and  had  only  to  apply  the 
match. 

"  How  happy  I  am  !  "  murmured  the  happy  Ricardo  to 
Teresa,  as  they  sat  on  a  rock  near  the  arrastrars,  next  day. 
"  I  have  spoken  to  the  padre." 

"  I  have  told  nobody,"  she  answered,  softly. 
"  No,  let   it  be  a  secret  till  all  is  in  readiness.     Then  we 
will  have  a  fiesta  1 " 

"Shall  we  go  to  San  Antonio  ?" 
"  Yes,  and  you  shall  have  flowers." 
"  Flowers  ! " 

"Many  flowers  and  garlands.  They  shall  come  from 
Sonoyta." 

Ricardo  arose  and  bestirred  the  mule  to  greater  activity — 
the  other  mule.  Azul  was  ever  active,  and  Ricardo  could 
return  to  his  sweetheart. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  near  the  end  of  Ramon's 
shift.  In  half  an  hour  his  alternate  would  come  to  relieve 
him.  If  he  was  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  his  tempestuous 
brain  had  evolved  as  he  lay  sleepless  and  tortured  on  his 
bed  of  straw  through  the  night,  he,  Ramon,  must  act  soon  ; 
and  now,  when  they  were  absorbed  in  one  another,  when 
Ricardo's  eyes  saw  no  more  than  those  of  the  bandaged 
mules,  now  was  the  time,  the  very  nick  of  time ! 

So,  behold  Ramon  creeping  to  the  arrastrar  where  Azul 
was  sweating  at  his  toil.  Behold  him  stealthily  crawling  to  the 
further  rim  of  the  mill  with  an  open  knife  in  his  hand,  while 
the  blue  mule,  unconscious  of  the  danger,  plodded  around 
and  around  again  to  the  spot  -where  he  hid,  and  the  two 
lovers  chattered  blithely. 

"  Diablo  ! "  muttered  Ramon  fiercely.  A  knife  flashed 
once,  twice,  and  the  deed  was  done.  With  an  oath  of  satis- 
faction, Ramon  crept  back  to  his  work — and  the  blue  mule, 
apparently  ignoring  him,  displayed  some  petulance  toward  a 
gnat  which  had  alighted  on  his  shoulder,  then  tranquilly  pur- 
sued the  long  road  which  led  to  nowhere. 

For  how  could  Ramon  have  achieved  his  ignoble  purpose 
by  the  murder  of  Azul  ?  That  would  have  been  but  half  a 
revenge,  while  the  retribution  he  had  plotted  was  all-shatter- 
ing and  complete.  He  had  laid  the  train  for  an  explosion, 
an  earthquake.  The  two  strokes  of  his  knife  had  cut  the 
bandage  from  the  mule's  eyes,  that  was  all ;  but  was  not 
that  enough  ?  Azul  would  grow  dizzy  and  dizzier  and  would 
fall  in  his  tracks  ;  the  mill  would  stop,  and  Ricardo,  all 
given  to  his  charmer,  would  not  notice  the  episode.  The 
alcalde  would  soon  stride  by,  for  had  not  the  cunning 
Ramon  sent  a  false  message  to  lure  hirri  home?  He  would 
observe  the  idle  mill  and  the  fallen  mule  ;  he  would  see 
Ricardo  neglecting  his  duty  to  dally  with  Teresa.  "  Ah," 
he  would  say,  "  no  such  lazy,  careless  fellow  shall  be  son  of 
mine  !  Up,  you  loafer  !  Leave  my  daughter  and  attend  to 
work  ! — No,  begone  !  I  will  not  have  you  work  for  me. 
Poltron  J  Never  come  near  my  arrastrars  or  cast  a  shadow 
across  my  path  again  ! "  Ramon  could  see  and  hear  it  all, 
and  his  little  soul  dilated.  Meanwhile  Azul  pursued  his  cir- 
cular pilgrimage  as  constantly  as  the  earth  revolved  in  its 
orbit,  and  the  lovers  prattled  as  unceasingly  as  the  spheres 
sang  to  each  other  in  the  heavens. 

Then  Ramon's  successor  came  to  relieve  him,  and  he  would 
be  free  to  witness  the  dinouement.  The  blue  mule  could 
not  keep  on  his  feet  much  longer  ;  he  must  soon  stagger  and 
fall,  and  by  that  time  the  alcalde  would  pass.  There  could 
be  no  failure,  all  was  going  well,  and  Ramon,  making  a  skill- 
ful detour,  hid  behind  the  alcalde's  chicken-house  to  watch, 
and  wait,  and  see  his  triumph. 

Yes,  there  was  the  alcalde,  across  the  arroyo.  He  had 
received  the  message  and  left  his  store.  Patience  !  But 
the  mule  !  Why  did  he  not  pause  ?  Why  did  he  not  stum- 
ble ?  Why  did  not  the  earth  swim  under  his  feet  ?  Why 
did  he  not  fall  in  a  heap  in  the  path?  Ramon's  blood 
boiled  as  he  saw  Azul  steadily  pulling  the  mill  around  as  he 


had  drawn  it  for  hours,  without  a  false  step,  without  a  sign 
of  distress. 

And  see  !  The  alcalde  had  come  up.  Ricardo  raised  his 
sombrero,  and  the  great  man  nodded  to  the  happy  couple. 
With  his  business  affairs  going  forward  profitably,  what 
magnate  could  object  to  polite  attentions  to  his  daughter 
from  the  eligible  one? 

But  Ramon  swore  an  oath  unto  himself.  His  heart  was 
a  lump  of  lead,  and  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his 
brow.  How  he  wished  he  had  made  another  use  of  the 
knife  !  And  all  the  time  Azul  was  keeping  on  his  course 
as  serenely  as  Jupiter  or  the  far  Uranus.  All  things 
seemed  unnatural  and  distorted  to  Ramon's  turbulent 
brain.  He  had  witnessed  impossibilities.  Now  he  imag- 
ined that  the  blue  mule  looked  up  at  him  and  sneered 
sardonically,  and  it  made  him  furious.  Then  he  heard 
Azul  laugh — a  long,  loud,  irritating,  maddening  laugh. 

When  the  mule  brayed,  Ramon  sprang  to  his  feet,  beside 
himself  with  rage  and  chagrin,  and  started  to  flee.  He 
could  stay  in  Quitovic  no  longer.  He  would  put  miles  be- 
tween himself  and  the  scene  of  his  humiliation.  But  a 
heavy  hand  was  laid  violently  upon  him  and  bore  him  to 
the  ground. 

"  So  you  are  the  thief,  are  you?  "  said  a  voice  that  made 
him  quake.  "  I  thought  no  better  of  you,  fault-finder ! 
murtnurador  /     It  is  you  who  has  been  eating  my  pullets  !" 

Alas  for  the  quivering  Ramon,  he  could  not  utter  one 
word  of  defense  or  protest,  and  little  would  it  avail  him  if 
he  could.  The  alcalde  both  made  laws  for  Quitovic  and 
executed  them.  With  his  strong  arm,  he  dragged  the 
wretch  to  his  feet  and  led  him  off  to  the  calaboose. 

When  Ricardo  found  the  severed  bandage,  he  divined 
the  secret  of  it  all,  and  he  laughed  softly.  Always  a  man  of 
gentle  moods,  he  was  too  happy  now  to  harbor  a  grudge. 
"Ah,  mi  favorito"  he  said  to  the  mule  as  he  caressed 
him  that  night,  "he  did  not  know  that  you  are  blind  !  He 
did  not  know  that  it  was  all  the  same  to  you  !  "  And  Azul 
wore  garlands,  as  well  as  Teresa,  when  they  rode  to  the  little 
adobe  church  at  San  Antone,  where  Padre  Francisco  mar- 
ried and  blessed  them. 

"  Your  blessing  on  Azul,  too,"  craved  Ricardo,  with  a  coin 
in  his  hand — and  the  Ijoly  man's  benediction  rested  on  the 
blue  mule  of  Quitovic.  Harry  E.  Andrews. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1898. 


recent  verse. 


Ballade  of  the  Primrose  Way. 
Life,  through  the  arc  of  a  century 

Cronies  two  we  have  faced  the  road, 
Cheek  by  jowl  since  the  first  young  day 

When  the  primrose  path  before  us  glowed  ; 
Mind  you  the  wonders  the  vista  showed  ? 

Cloth  of  gold  where  the  sunlight  lay — 
Mind  you  the  cowslip-balls  we  stowed  ? 

Glinting  guerdons  of  Primrose  Way. 

Life,  you're  a  faithful  votary, 

Years  and  a  day  to  keep  the  code  ; 
Yours  was  a  rare  knight-errantry, 

For  hobble-de-hoy  my  fancy  rode. 
But,  then  the  cowslip  crop  we  sowed  1 

Crowfoot  furrows  we  reap  to-day  ; 
Carols  have  changed  to  a  palinode, 

And  lost  forever  is  Primrose  Way. 

l'envoi. 
Youth,  of  the  morning  sandals  shod, 

List  to  a  graybeard  elegy  : 
Man  but  once  is  a  demigod — 
Earth's  Olympus  is  Primrose  Way. 

—Rose  Edith  Mills  in  the  Chapbook. 

A  Light  Woman. 
She  had  as  many  loves  as  she  had  follies, 

And  all  her  light  loves  sang  her  praises  ; 
But  now,  beneath  a  tangle  of  sea-hollies 

And  pale  sea-daisies. 
Here  at  the  limit  of  the  hollow  shore, 
Folly  and  praise  are  covered  meetly  o'er. 

We  will  not  tell  her  beads  of  beauty  over  ; 

All  that  we  say  and  all  we  leave  unsaid 
Be  buried  with  her  now  :  since  there's  no  lover 

But  scatters  on  her  bed 
Pansies  for  thoughts,  and  woodruff  white  as  she, 
And,  for  remembrance,  quiet  rosemary. 

Here  is  the  end  of  laughter,  and  here  wither 
Sorrow  and  mirth  ;  here  dancing  feet  fall  still ; 

Here  where  the  sea-pinks  flower  and  fade  together, 
Even  at  the  wind's  wild  will. 

Ah  1  lull  her  softly  in  her  quiet  home — 

She  was  your  sister,  Sea,  and  light  as  foam. 

— Nora  Hopper  in  Black  and  White. 

The  Song  of  the  Drum. 
Do  you  hear  my  summons  hammer  thro'  the  crackle  and  the  clamor, ' 

Do  you  feel  my  throb  and  thrill  ? 
When  I  meet  the  smell  of  powder,  oh,  my  merry  note  grows  louder, 

And  my  song  shall  not  be  still. 
Follow,  each  beside  his  fellow,  'neath  the  vapors  gray  and  yellow, 

Wildly  cheering,  sternly  dumb, 
And  rumble,  rumble,  rumble,  when  the  smoke-wreaths  toss  and  tumble, 

You  shall  hear  the  rolling  drum.     Follow  the  drum  ! 

Men  forget  their  fears  and  follies  as  they  face  the  blinding  volleys, 

And  the  young  recruits  they  come, 
With  their  simple  sunburnt  faces,  from  the  quiet  country  places, 

To  the  call  of  me,  the  drum. 
Come,  plowboy  lad  and  carter,  and  your  life-blood  freely  barter 

For  the  bullet  sure  for  some, 
And  rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  through  the  din  and  roar  of  battle, 

You  shall  hear  the  rolling  drum.   Follow  the  drum  ! 

When  the  boys  that  follow  fast  there,  drop  aside  and  fall  at  last  there, 

From  the  surging  lines  of  red. 
Then  no  more  of  pomp  and  ruffle  ;  my  notes  awhile  I  muffle, 

And  I  moan  and  mourn  the  dead. 
But  the  losing  battle  needs  me,  and  the  whistling  bullet  speeds  me  ; 

Through  the  reeling  ranks  I  come, 
And  clatter,  clatter,  clatter,  where  the  broken  regiments  scatter, 

You  shall  hear  the  rollingUrum.    Follow  the  drum  I 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette, 


Mr.  Barham,  of  California,  has  a  bill  in  the  House  appro- 
priating $15,000  for  money  expended  in  building  a  fort  on 
Rogue  River,  Or.,  for  protection  against  the  Indians. 


I 


January  24, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


FADS    IN    FURNISHING. 

Geraldine    Bonner    Writes    of   the   Luxurious   Decoration  of  New 

York  Homes— Trials  of  a  Woman  with  a  "  Louis  Room  "— 

Points  on  the  Louis  and  Empire  Styles. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  mentioned  the  craze  for  French  fur- 
niture and  decoration  of  the  time  of  the  later  Louis  which 
has  possession  of  rich  New  York.  It  began  with  the  white- 
and-gold  rooms  of  some  ten  years  ago.  Every  woman  with 
a  pretentious  house  and  a  full  purse  had  a  white-and-gold 
room,  just  as  she  had  a  bath-room  or  a  butler's  pantry. 

This  was  the  inception  of  the  craze,  which  grew  and 
spread  till  it  reached  the  portentous  dimensions  of  the 
present  moment.  To  be  "  in  it "  at  all,  one  has  a  draw- 
ing-room furnished  in  the  pale  and  ornate  splendor  that  was 
in  vogue  when  Mme.  de  Montespan,  Mme.  du  Barry,  and 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  ruled  the  Bourbon  kings.  The  names 
of  these  left-handed  queens  naturally  suggest  themselves,  for 
the  whole  scheme  of  decoration  has  an  air  of  wanton  luxury, 
of  frivolously  charming  daintiness.  It  was  in  this  setting  of 
a  lavish,  useless  exquisiteness  that  the  kings  placed  their 
favorites,  like  a  jewel  in  a  show-case. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  fashion  and  the  numbers  of 
wealthy  chatelaines  who  can  afford  to  have  genuine  antiques, 
or  even  buy  direct  from  the  impoverished  noble  who  is  selling 
off  his  household  gods,  the  apartments  thus  furnished  are 
not  only  beautiful  but  are  accurate  in  every  detail.  This  is 
the  great,  the  real  test  of  the  room.  From  the  top  of  the 
walls  to  the  small  ornament  on  the  high-breasted  chimney- 
piece,  every  accessory  and  yard  of  brocade  must  belong  to 
the  same  period.  And  though  this  sounds  simple  enough, 
wait  till  a  student  of  the  different  periods — from  Louis 
Quatorze  early  to  Louis  Quatorze  late  through  La  Regence, 
to  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis  Seize  and  on  into  the  Empire — 
begins  to  tell  you  about  it,  and  you  will  realize  that  to  be  a 
queen  of  fashion  and  have  a  "  Louis  Room"  is  not  all  beer 
and  skittles. 

Some  days  ago  I  was  initiated  into  some  of  the  trials  of 
a  woman  who  undertook,  on  her  own  responsibility,  to  fur- 
nish a  truly  magnificent  drawing-room.  She  was  much 
more  intelligent  than  the  average,  knew  a  good  deal  of  the 
different  Louis  and  their  varying  fashions,  and  had  a  long 
purse  to  dip  into.  She  conducted  me  gloomily  to  the  room, 
and,  drawing  aside  a  pair  of  stiff  brocade  curtains,  revealed 
to  the  startled  vision  of  the  wild,  untutored  Westerner  a 
high-ceilinged  apartment,  all  soft  tints,  like  the  inside  of  a 
shell,  sparsely  furnished  with  frail,  pale,  gold  chairs  and 
sofas  of  an  enchantingly  frivolous  fineness. 

The  room  was  in  general  effect  very  beautiful  It  had  an 
air  of  gracious,  cool  elegance,  as  an  apartment  where 
splendid  people  might  be  splendidly  festal  and  gay.  The 
walls  were  of  pale  yellow  satin  brocade,  with  round  gold 
mirrors  set  into  them  at  intervals,  bunches  of  candles  pro- 
jecting from  either  side  of  the  mirror.  Curtains  of  cream 
color,  brocaded  in  bouquets  of  roses,  hung  at  the  doors. 
The  floor  was  polished  like  a  looking-glass  and  reflected 
the  curving  legs  of  little  delicate  chairs  and  invitingly  soft- 
looking  sofas,  with  gold  cupids  sporting  on  the  back.  There 
were  few  things  in  the  room  ;  hardly  any  ornaments.  It 
had  a  spacious,  uncrowded  look,  and  the  rich  but  restrained 
ornamentation,  the  airy  elegance  and  seductive  grace  of  it 
all,  made  it  seem  the  acme  of  eighteenth-century  refine- 
ment. 

"  What  is  wrong  with  it  ? "  I  asked.  "  It  seems  to  me 
perfect." 

"Then  you're  as  ignorant  as  most  other  women,"  she 
retorted,  morosely.  "  Everything's  wrong  with  it.  I've 
spent  thousands  on  it,  and  half  the  things  have  to  go  up- 
stairs and  fill  up  my  sitting-room,  which  is  so  crowded  now 
I  can't  turn  round  in  it." 

"What's  particularly  bad  ?     I'm  dying  to  know." 

So  we  entered  and  she  began  to  explain.  "  So-and-So 
,  was  here  the  other  day.  He's  a  regular  expert,  you  know, 
on  the  Louis  and  the  Empire.  He  said  I  had  only  two 
things  in  the  room  that  were  right.  One  was  that  commode 
over  there,  and  the  other  was  this  chaise-longue  in  the  middle 
of  the  room." 

The  commode  was  a  curious  piece  of  furniture  like  a  low 
dressing  table,  with  a  bulging  front.  It  was  of  inlaid  woods, 
with  a  flowing  design  in  raised  brass-work  covering  it.  It 
had  a  slab  of  red  marble  on  the  top  and  prominent,  heavy 
feet.  The  chaise-longue  was  a  sort  of  sofa-chair,  where  two 
people  could  sit  facing  each  other.  It  was  covered  with 
superb,  creamy  brocade,  dotted  with  occasional  bunches  of 
violets.  The  gold  moldings  that  finished  it  were  dull  and 
pale. 

"They  say  the  commode  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  fur- 
niture for  these  rooms,"  continued  the  unhappy  experi- 
menter, "so  that's  right  any  way.  But  that  bergere  is  bad, 
and  as  to  that  sofa  in  the  corner,  it  is  simply  a  domestic 
tragedy." 

-  It  was  a  charming,  high-backed,  high-sided  affair,  with  a 
stiffly  classic  suggestion  in  its  plain,  mahogany  frame  and  its 
covering  of  delicately  striped  and  flowered  brocade. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  ?"  I  asked. 

She  cast  upon  me  a  glance  full  of  despair.  "  Empire, 
my  dear.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?  An  Empire 
sofa  in  a  Louis  Quinze  room  !  I  must  say  that  I  had  my 
doubts  about  it  when  I  bought  it.  But  it  was  so  pretty  ! 
Now,  it's  got  to  go  upstairs,  and  I  have  no  place  to  put  it 
but  the  nursery." 

To  press  on  with  my  education  in  these  vital  matters,  a 
I  few  days  later  I  accompanied  another  friend  on  a  search  for 
,  a  Louis  Quatorze  mirror.  This  was  the  crowning  ornamen- 
tation of  a  room  furnished  with  the  greatest  outlay  of  care 
and  time  and  money.  Nothing  but  what  was  exactly  in 
keeping  had  been  allowed  within  its  elegant  and  expensive  pre- 
cincts. The  mirror  was  to  hang  over  the  fire-place,  and  was 
to  be  the  completing  touch. 

I  We  went  to  that  place  which  is  the  great  emporium  for 
antique  furniture,  and  which  makes  a  special  feature  of  later 


Bourbon  and  Empire  relics. .  From  here  all  the  choicest 
boudoirs  and  ball-rooms  in  New  York  have  been  furnished. 
It  saves  trouble  to  have  the  French  chateaux  and  Italian 
palaces  rifled  for  you,  when  you  have  sufficient  means  to 
pay. 

And  here  we  saw  wonderful  things  !  The  mirrors  alone 
were  worth  spending  a  day  over.  There  were  Louis  Quinze 
mirrors,  large,  lustrous,  and  florid,  in  which  one  could 
imagine  the  frail,  pale  beauties  of  that  delicately  splendid 
and  dissolute  day  viewing  their  pinched  and  powdered  love- 
liness. Flowing  curves  and  graceful  lines,  cupids  that  were 
fat  and  playful,  thickly  molded  garlands  of  roses,  the  touch 
of  Hymen  and  Love's  arrow,  were  appropriate  forms  of 
decoration  in  the  era  which  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  so  many 
queens  of  love  and  beauty.  A  curious  ornament  that  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  shell  was  a  particular  favorite 
in  the  Louis  Quinze  period.  We  saw  one  mirror  with  this 
curled  and  sweeping  shell-design  over  the  top,  while  the 
sides  were  formed  of  slender  sticks  round  which  a  garland 
of  roses"  twined  in  three  mounting  turns.  This  was  small 
and  was  only  a  copy,  but  it  was  worth  one  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars. 

It  was  the  Louis  Quatorze,  Quinze,  and  Seize  furniture — 
the  chairs  and  sofas — that  would  have  charmed  the  money 
out  of  any  purse  which  happened  to  have  had  enough  in 
it.  Down-stairs,  not  yet  covered  with  tapestry,  stood  a 
couple  of  marquises  and  one  bergere,  miracles  of  richness 
and  taste.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  up  in  the 
lines  of  the  Louis,  let  me  add  that  a  marquise  is  a  small 
sofa,  rather  too  large  for  two  and  not  quite  large  enough 
for  three,  and  a  bergere  is  an  arm-chair,  which  also  appears 
to  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  made  with  an  eye  to  two 
occupants  rather  than  to  one.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  I 
found  myself  debating  before  the  charming  grace  of  what 
was  either  a  very  small  sofa  or  a  very  large  chair  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  marquise  or  a  bergere. 

The  wood-work  and  frame  of  these  are  almost  always  a 
duplicate  of  the  original,  which  the  wear  and  tear  of  two 
centuries  have  demolished.  But  the  tapestries  are  genuine, 
and,  fresh  and  unworn,  glow  with  the  colors  that  were  then 
the  fashion.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  famous  rose  du 
Barry,  a  clear,  pure  pink,  which  was  Mme.  du  Barry's 
favorite  shade  and  gave  its  name  not  only  to  the  color  in 
tapestry  but  to  the  ware,  which  is  now  almost  beyond  price. 
The  rose  du  Barry  edges  the  tapestry  seats  and  cushions 
with  a  fine,  off-setting  rim.  Outside  this,  the  dull  gold 
moldings,  indescribably  rich  in  their  ornate  design  of 
cupids,  wreaths,  and  torches  and  their  lustreless  finish,  com- 
plete the  effect  of  a  harmonious,  elaborate  splendor.  The 
most  magnificent  piece  of  furniture  in  the  establishment  was 
a  Louis  Quinze  sofa,  the  back  higher  at  one  end  than  the 
other  and  breaking  out  into  florid  ornamentations  of  fat 
cupids,  sporting  amid  festoons  of  roses.  Here  and  there 
the  curved  lines  of  the  moldings  seemed  to  wreath 
themselves  into  airy  arabesques  or  writhing  dolphins. 
It  was  covered  with  a  dim,  rich  tapestry,  outlined  with 
the  delicate  rose-color.  A  wealthy  Englishman  had  pur- 
chased the  sofa  from  an  impoverished  French  family  for 
five  thousand  pounds.  He  in  turn,  needing  money,  had 
sold  it  to  the  house  then  owning  it  for  a  much  smaller  sum. 
What  they  wanted  for  it  I  forebore  to  ask.  I  had  already 
learned  that  one  of  the  bergeres  was  held  at  fourteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  this  had  been  sufficient  information  in  the  matter 
of  prices. 

As  we  wandered  about  among  the  glories  of  these 
powdered  and  pompadoured  days,  our  cicerone,  an  intelli- 
gent and  interesting  young  man,  dealt  forth  information 
with  prodigal  generosity.  Scraps  of  it  fell  on  good  ground, 
and  I  will  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  contemplat- 
ing a  "  Louis  Room."  One  of  the  most  appropriate  pieces  of 
furniture  for  the  Louis  rooms  is  a  console.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  table  half  of  which  has  been  pushed  into  the 
wall  or  cut  off.  It  is  generally  gilded  and  is  florid  and 
elaborate  in  design,  having  thick,  curving  legs  and  a  top 
covered  with  a  slab  of  marble  or  a  piece  of  inlaying  stone. 
This  marble-top  effect  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  popu- 
lar. I  must  confess  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  make  the 
pieces  of  furniture  it  completes  look  rather  like  washing- 
stands,  more  especially  as  they  are  so  often  shaped  like  low 
dressing-tables. 

One  of  the  dearest  fads  of  the  moment  was  shattered  by 
our  guide.  This  was  the  popular  craze  for  marquetry  cabi- 
nets with  glass  doors.  Such  cabinets  were  absolutely  un- 
known during  the  ancien  regime.  Used  as  repositories  for 
curios  and  ornaments,  they  are  modern  and  American. 
Some  of  them  had  possibly  originally  been  book-cases  or 
secretaries,  and  had  had  the  glass  doors  put  in  and  other 
changes  made  to  fit  them  to  their  office  of  show-case.  One 
of  these  cabinets  in  a  Louis  Quatorze  or  Quinze  room  was 
even  a  greater  mistake  than  my  friend's  Empire  sofa. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  January  6,  1898. 


The  new  Mannlicher  rapid-fire  pistol  is  not  a  revolver, 
but  it  can  discharge  five  cartridges  in  rapid  succession,  and 
it  can  be  reloaded  with  that  number  of  cartridges  in  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  load  a  revolver.  As  the  empty 
shell  is  thrown  out  every  time  a  cartridge  is  fired,  the 
weapon  is  ready  to  be  reloaded  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the 
five  is  discharged.  The  chief  importance  of  the  weapon, 
however,  rests  in  the  fact  that  it  uses  the  smokeless  powder 
cartridge,  which  would  blow  an  ordinary  revolver  to  pieces, 
and  it  thus  becomes  a  most  formidable  weapon  for  army 
use.  The  bullets  fired  from  it  have  so  much  initial  velocity 
that  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  pistol  they  go 
through  twenty-eight  sheets  of  iron,  each  .012  of  an  inch 
thick. 

m  9  m  

At  an  exhibit  of  expert  type-writing  given  in  St.  Louis  a 
few  days  ago,  Miss  Alice  Goldthwait  wrote  eighty  words  per 
minute  from  dictation.  Another  test  was  in  writing  a 
familiar  sentence,  in  which  she  wrote  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  words  in  one  minute. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Ex-Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  is  again  one  of 
»he  interesting  figures  at  the  capitol,  not  as  a  wearer  of  the 
senatorial  toga,  but  as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 

The  London  Figaro,  a  society  weekly  with  a  decided 
anti-American  tendency,  says  that  the  young  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  has  been  led  by  the  praise  of  injudicious 
friends  to  overrate  her  elocutionary  gifts  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  has  been  nicknamed  the  "demon  reciter." 

The  story  that  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  is  "fag"  to 
the  young  son  of  William  Waldorf  Astor  at  Eton  is  in- 
dignantly denied  by  the  English  papers.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  two  boys  live  in  different  houses,  and  that  more- 
over no  fag  lights  fires,  sweeps  rooms,  blacks  boots,  or  per- 
forms the  other  menial  duties  described. 

Sarasate,  the  violinist,  is  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  the 
responsibility  is  usually  laid  at  Auber's  door.  When  the 
latter  handed  Sarasate  the  first  prize  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, he  wound  up  his  little  speech  of  presentation 
with  the  words  :  "  And,  above  all,  never  marry  !  " — a  piece 
of  advice  which  Sarasate  has  never  forgotten. 

The  new  Millais  baronet  is  the  original  of  that  famous 
"Bubbles"  picture  by  his  grandfather  which  formed  the 
chief  attraction  of  one  of  the  English  Christmas  numbers 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  which  now  is  used  as  the  ad- 
vertisement for  a  certain  soap.  The  little  baronet  is  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  inherits  much  of  the 
beauty  with  which  both  Lady  Millais  and  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais  were  gifted.    ' 

Archduchess  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  late 
Crown-Prince  Rudolph,  who  is  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  heiresses  of  Europe.  She 
will  inherit  the  greater  portion  of  the  estate  of  her  grand- 
father, Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  \vho  inherited  from  his 
uncle  and  predecessor,  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  First,  two 
hundred  million  florins'  worth  of  property,  and  probably  has 
been  able  to  save  something  from  the  allowance  of  nine 
million  three  hundred  thousand  florins  which  he  has  received 
annually  for  the  last  fifty  years.     A  florin  is  forty-six  cents. 

The  latest  aristocratic  recruit  for  the  English  stage  is  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and 
a  half-brother  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Warwick.  His 
skill  as  an  amateur  ballet-dancer  has  already  delighted  select 
audiences  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  In  the  seven 
years  since  he  came  of  age,  he  has  spent  half  a  milliop  dol- 
lars beyond  his  income  "  in  money-lenders'  interest,  gam- 
bling, horse-racing,  and  other  extravagances."  He  has  just 
gone  through  the  bankruptcy  court  with  no  assets  whatever. 
He  will  make  his  debut  under  the  name  of  James  Erskine 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  in  Pinero's  new  comedietta,  and  will  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  week. 

Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  the  man  who  made  Washington 
the  beautiful  city  that  it  now  is,  is  reported  to  be  dying  at 
Batopilas,  in  Mexico,  where  he  has  been  living  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  He  was  born  in  Washington,  and  began  life 
as  a  plumber,  soon  drifting  into  politics.  At  that  time  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  a  Territory,  and  there  was  a 
movement  on  foot  to  move  the  country's  capital  to  St.  Louis. 
Shepherd  was  elected  governor,  and  determined  to  keep  the 
capital  at  Washington  by  making  the  city  infinitely  more 
beautiful  than  St.  Louis.  It  cost  twenty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  do  this,  and  "  Boss "  Shepherd,  as  he  was  called, 
made  himself  thoroughly  detested  by  the  heavy  taxes  he 
levied  on  the  people.  His  private  business  went  to  smash, 
and  twenty  years  ago  he  left  the  capital  city,  owing  more 
than  one  million  dollars.  He  went  to  Mexico,  and  soon 
made  an  enormous  fortune  in  mines. 

Politicians  in  New  York  are  wondering  what  will  happen 
if  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  "  Boss"  Croker  ever  have  a  row. 
It  is  recalled  that  in  1880,  on  the  evening  of  November  5th, 
just  after  the  Presidential  election,  when  news  came  that 
Hancock,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  defeated,  through 
the  treachery,  as  many  thought,  of  Tammany  acting  under 
the  guidance  of  "  Boss  "  Kelly,  a  preamble  and  resolution 
were  proposed,  in  which  Tammany's  grief  over  the  defeat  of 
Hancock  was  duly  set  forth.  It  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of 
passing,  when  suddenly  an  inconspicuous  member  of  the 
committee  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said  :  "  I  move  that  the 
resolutions  be  amended  to  the  effect  that  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Hancock  and  of  Mr.  English  is  due  to  the  selfishness 
and  mismanagement  of  Democratic  leaders  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn."  The  inconspicuous  member  was  Mr.  Van 
Wyck,  and  the  result  of  his  outburst  was  his  prompt  retire- 
ment from  Tammany  Hall.  Time  has  ripened  Van  Wyck's 
judgment,  but  he  still  possesses  much  of  his  old  fire, 
and  it  will  behoove  Croker  not  to  be  too  dictatorial. 

The  old  adage  that  a  Christmas-Eve  child  is  born  to 
sorrow  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
who  celebrated  her  sixtieth  birthday  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
last  month.  The  Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  was  married 
to  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  then  considered  the  loveliest  woman  in  Europe. 
She  was  not  well  received  by  the  great  families  of  Austria, 
who  thought  that  the  emperor  should  have  chosen  a  bride 
from  a  more  famous  house  than  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
Wittelsbachs  of  Bavaria.  The  Hungarians,  however,  went 
mad  with  enthusiasm  over  their  beautiful  queen,  and  through- 
out her  reign  have  remained  her  devoted  slaves.  She  was 
passionately  fond  of  riding,  and  for  long  spent  a  portion 
of  each  year  in  the  hunting-fields  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  breakdown  of  her  health  compelled  her  first  to  forego 
this  pleasure,  and  then  she  was  debarred  from  fencing,  and 
even  from  her  mountaineering  excursions.  The  unhappy  mar- 
riage of  her  only  son  and  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  and  the 
emperor  to  consent  to  his  divorce  preyed  upon  her  mind, 
and  since  his  tragic  death  nine  years  ago,  at  Mayerling,  she 
has  led  the  life  of  a  recluse. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  24, 


APOTHEOSIS    OF    THE    REPORTER. 


Richard  Harding  Davis's  "Year  from  a  Reporter's  Note-Book"  — 

Hobnobbing    with    Kings    and    Princes— Gorgeous 

Pageants  he  has  Witnessed. 

A  reporter's  life,  unlike  that  of  the  British  "  bobby  "  in  Mr. 
Gilbert's  song,  would  be  a  very  happy  one,  if  that  recorded 
in  Richard  Harding  Davis's  latest  book,  "  A  Year  from  a 
Reporter's  Note-Book,"  could  be  taken  as  an  average 
sample.  Mr.  Davis,  however,  is  too  modest  ;  if  he  is  a  re- 
porter, it  is  of  a  very  magnificent  kind.  The  events  which 
he  has  had  to  describe  during  the  thirteen  months  succeed- 
ing May,  1 896,  have  been  some  of  the  most  notable  pageants 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  world,  and  the  book  contains  the 
six  articles  on  them  which  he  has  contributed  to  various 
magazines. 

Everybody  read  Mr.  Davis's  article  on  the  coronation  of 
the  Czar  in  Harper's  Magazine,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
it  again  in  this  book.  The  ceremony  was  a  pageant  such  as 
happens  but  two  or  three  times  in  a  generation,  and  the  de- 
sire to  see  it  brought  crowds  to  Moscow  from  all  corners 
of  the  world.  "There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Russian  peasants,"  writes  Mr.  Davis,  "  who  slept  in  the 
streets  ;  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian  soldiers 
who  slept  under  canvas  in  the  surrounding  plains  ;  there  were 
princes  in  gold  and  plate-glass  carriages  of  state  ;  Russian 
generals  seated  behind  black  horses,  driven  three  abreast, 
that  never  went  at  a  slower  pace  than  a  gallop,  so  that  the 
common  people  fell  over  one  another  to  get  out  of  danger  ; 
there  were  embassadors,  and  governors  of  provinces,  and 
all  their  wonderfully  costumed  suites;  bare-kneed  High- 
landers and  bare-kneed  Servians  ;  Mongolians  in  wrappers 
of  fur  and  green  brocade,  with  monster  muffs  for  hats  ; 
proud  little  Japanese  soldiers  in  smart  French  uniforms  ; 
Germans  with  spiked  helmets  ;  English  diplomats  in  top 
hats  and  frock-coats,  as  though  they  were  in  Piccadilly  ; 
Italian  officers,  with  five-pointed  stars  on  their  collars  and 
green  cock's  feathers  in  their  patent-leather  sombreros; 
Hungarian  nobles  in  fur-trimmed  satins  ;  maharajahs  from 
the  Punjab  and  Southern  India  in  tall  turbans  of  silk  ;  and 
masters  of  ceremonies  and  dignitaries  of  the  Russian  court 
in  golden  uniforms  and  with  ostrich  feathers  in  their  cocked 
hats.  And  all  of  these  millions  of  people  were  crowding 
each  other,  pushing  and  hurrying  and  worrying,  each  breath- 
ing more  than  his  share  of  air  and  taking  up  more  than 
his  share  of  earth,  and  each  of  them  feverish,  excited,  over- 
worked, and  underfed,  and  thinking  only  of  himself  and  of 
his  own  duties — whether  his  duty  was  to  leave  cards  at  j 
some  prince's  door,  or  to  risk  his  life  in  hanging  a  row  of 
lamps  to  a  minaret  in  the  skies  ;  whether  it  was  to  meet  an 
arriving  archduke  at  the  railroad  station,  or  to  beg  his  em- 
bassador for  places  for  himself  and  his  wife  on  a  grand- 
stand." 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  ordinary  mortal  in  ob- 
taining a  view  of  the  actual  ceremonies  of  the  coronation 
may  be  imagined  from  the  struggles  of  the  correspondents, 
"which,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  "were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  I 
hold  my  undivided  attention  for  ten  days  and  ten  nights. 
There  were  three  hundred  correspondents,  speaking  eleven  I 
different  languages,  and  each  advanced  his  individual  claims  ■ 
and  the  claims  of  the  periodical  he  represented  with  a  per-  j 
tinacily  and  vigor  worthy  of  a  great  cause.  It  is  a  small 
thing  now,  but  at  the  time  life  did  not  seem  worth  living 
unless  you  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  cathedral,  and  then 
even  it  did  not  mean  so  much  to  get  in  as  it  did  to  have 
come  that  distance  and  to  be  kept  out.  A  great  political 
party  backed  the  men  who  represented  the  official  organ  of 
that  party  ;  banking-houses,  cabinet  ministers,  ladies  of  high 
degree,  embassadors,  and  princes  brought  financial,  social, 
and  political  influence  into  the  fight,  and  lobbied,  bribed, 
and  cajoled  for  their  favorites  with  a  skill  and  show  of  feel- 
ing that  reminded  one  of  the  struggles  among  the  delegates 
at  a  Presidential  convention  in  Chicago  ;  while  the  Russian 
officials,  bewildered,  dazed,  and  driven  to  distraction,  main- 
tained throughout  an  absolute  silence  as  to  who  might 
be  the  fortunate  ones,  and  by  so  doing  kept  the  struggles 
raging  round  their  heads  until  the  very  eve  of  the  coronation. 
They  even  refused  hope  to  one  man,  an  English  artist 
named  Forrestier,  who  came  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Grand-Duchess  Sergius,  which 
fact  had  naturally  a  somewhat  depressing  effect  upon  those 
who  had  no  queens  to  push  them  forward  ;  and  even  men 
like  Sir  Donald  McKenzie  Wallace,  who  represented  the 
Times,  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  did  not  know  that  their  calling  and  election 
was  by  any  means  sure. 

"In  the  end,  'the  ceremonies'  turned  away  such  men  as 
Frederick  Villiers,  who  had  been  present  at  the  last  corona- 
tion and  who  was  one  of  the  four  correspondents  who  had 
followed  the  Russian  army  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Russian-Turkish  War  to  the  fall  of  Plevna  ;  so  that  those 
who  got  in  can  not  feel  that  they  did  so  on  the  principle  of 
the  selection  of  the  fittest.  It  was  represented  in  my  behalf 
that  anything  that  was  written  in  a  magazine  would  be  more 
easy  of  access  in  the  future,  and  would  have  a  more  lasting 
quality  than  that  which  appeared  in  the  more  ephemeral  col- 
umns of  a  daily  paper  ;  so  I  was  admitted  because  I  repre- 
sented a  magazine,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact,  and  not  on 
account  of  the  fact,  that  I  was  also  cabling  to  a  New  York 
paper.  But  without  the  help  of  the  American  minister  and 
the  members  of  the  visiting  and  resident  American  legations 
— and  Trowbridge — I  could  not  have  got  in.  The  members 
of  our  legations  who  were  present  in  the  chapel  were  six  : 
they  were  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Clifton  R.  Breckin- 
ridge, and  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  General  Alexander  McD.  Mc- 
Coc  k  and  Mrs.  McCook,  Admiral  Selfridge,  and  Mrs. 
Pierce,  the  wife  of  the  secretary  of  legation,  who  was  admit- 
ted, even  though  her  husband,  for  some  unknown  reason,  was 
r  .  The  New  York  Herald  was  represented,  but  by  two 
"Englishmen,  Aubrey  ..tanhope  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  ;  the 
American  Associated  Tress  by  another  Englishman,  named 


Watson  ;  the  United  Press  of  America  by  Louis  Moore,  an 
American ;  and  Harper's  Magazine  and  the  New  York 
Jonrnai  by  myself.  These  six  officials  and  Louis  Moore, 
who  represented  seventeen  hundred  papers,  and  the  writer 
were  the  only  Americans  in  the  cathedral — eight  in  all." 

It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  space  at  our  command  to  fol- 
low closely  Mr.  Davis's  brilliant  description  of  the  gorgeous 
scenes  he  witnessed,  but  we  reproduce  his  pretty  little  pict- 
ure of  the  young  empress  when  she  first  entered  the  chapel 
and  stood  before  her  throne.  Mr.  Davis  says  :  "  Of  all  the 
women  there  she  was  the  most  simply  robed,  and  of  all  the 
women  there  she  was  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  A  single 
string  of  pearls  was  her  only  ornament,  and  her  hair,  which 
was  worn  like  that  of  a  Russian  peasant  girl,  fell  in  two  long 
plaits  over  her  bare  shoulders — bare  even  of  a  strap,  of  a 
bow,  of  a  jewel — and  her  robe  of  white  and  silver  was  as 
simple  as  that  of  a  child  going  to  her  first  communion.  As 
she  stepped  upon  the  dais,  the  color  in  her  cheeks  was  high, 
and  her  eyes  were  filled  with  that  shyness  or  melancholy 
which  her  pictures  have  made  familiar ;  and,  in  contrast 
with  the  tiaras,  and  plumes,  and  necklaces  of  the  ladies  of 
the  court  surrounding  her,  she  looked  more  like  Iphigenia 
going  to  the  sacrifice  than  the  queen  of  the  most  powerful 
empire  in  the  world  waiting  to  be  crowned." 

Mr.  Davis  rather  dims  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
king  in  his  description  of  the  presentation  of  felicitations 
by  the  visiting  princes  and  princesses  :  "  It  was  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  royalties  were  quite  as  awkward  over  it  and 
as  embarrassed  as  was  ever  any  younger  debutante  at  a 
Buckingham  Palace  drawing-room.  What  they  had  to  do 
was  simple  enough.  They  had  each  to  cross  the  platform, 
to  kiss  the  Czar  on  the  cheek  and  the  Czarina  on  the  hand 
alone,  and  if  it  were  a  woman  who  was  presenting  her 
congratulations,  to  turn  her  cheek  to  the  Czarina  to  kiss 
in  return.  The  same  ceremony  was  required  for  the 
Dowager  Empress  as  for  the  Czarina.  It  does  not  sound 
difficult,  but  not  more  than  six  out  of  a  hundred  did  what 
they  had  been  told  to  do,  and  each  of  them  hurried  through 
with  it  as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  that  betokened  anything  rather  than  smiling 
congratulations.  For  from  their  point  of  view  all  their 
little  world  was  looking  on  at  them,  all  their  princely 
cousins  and  kingly  nephews  and  royal  uncles  and  aunts 
were  standing  by  to  see,  and  for  the  brief  moment  in 
which  each  passed  across  the  platform  and  most  unwilling 
held  the  centre  of  the  stage,  he  felt  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  considering  his  appearance,  and  criticising  his 
bow,  and  counting  the  number  of  times  he  kissed  or  was 
kissed  in  return.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  being  the 
Czarina's  uncle,  was  the  only  man  who  kissed  her  ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Naples,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  did 
not  even  kiss  the  Czar,  but  gave  each  of  them  a  hand 
timidly  and  then  backed  away  as  though  he  were  afraid 
they  would  kiss  him  in  spite  of  himself.  Some  of  the 
royalties  in  their  embarrassment  assumed  a  most  severe 
and  disapproving  air,  as  did  the  Queen  of  Greece,  a  very 
handsome  woman  in  fur,  who,  in  contrast  to  the  simpers  of 
the  others  and  in  order  to  show  how  self-possessed  she  was, 
scowled  at  the  young  couple  like  Lady  Macbeth  in  the 
sleep-walking  scene.  Others  looked  as  though  they  were 
saying  good-night  to  their  hostess  and  assuring  her  that 
they  had  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  ;  but  a  few  were 
deeply  moved,  and  kissed  the  Czar's  diamond  collar  as  a 
sign  of  fealty,  and  some  of  the  Russian  nobles  bowed  very 
low,  and  then  kissed  the  Czarina's  bare  shoulder." 

Even  more  unusual  than  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias  was  the  Millennial  Celebration  at  Buda-Pesth.  On 
this  occasion,  many  of  the  magyar  magnates  being  in  Buda- 
Pesih  to  attend  the  exposition  and  the  completion  of  the 
House  of  Parliament  in  that  city,  nobles  of  all  the  countries 
of  Hungary  met  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  king  and  his 
crown.  This  ceremony  was  devised  to  celebrate  the  one- 
thousandth  year  of  the  existence  of  Hungary  as  a  country. 
Mr.  Davis  was  put  up  at  the  Park  Club,  which  he  desig- 
nates the  best  club  in  the  world,  giving  a  description  of  it 
which  goes  far  to  substantiate  his  encomium,  and  there  he 
met  many  of  the  personages  who  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. "  It  was  interesting  in  consequence,"  he  writes, 
"  to  see  the  same  blase  young  men  who,  the  night  before  at 
the  Park  Club,  had  discussed  the  only  way  to  break  the 
bank  at  Monte  Carlo,  dressed  the  next  morning  in  the 
clothes  that  their  ancestors  had  worn,  or  in  others  like  them, 
carrying  the  same  banners  under  which  their  grandfathers 
had  fought,  weeping  with  emotion  around  a  battered  gold 
crown  studded  with  old  stones,  and  cheering  their  king,  who, 
not  many  years  before,  had  sentenced  some  of  the  very 
nobles  before  him  to  death.  You  can  not  imagine  Ameri- 
cans or  Englishmen  doing  the  same  thing  ;  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  no  national  costume,  should  they  wish  to 
put  one  on  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  their  fear  of  ridicule 
or  their  sense  of  humor,  which  is  sometimes  the  same 
thing,  would  keep  them  from  wearing  it  if  they  had.  But 
there  was  nothing  ridiculous  in  what  these  Hungarians  did. 
They  were  too  much  in  earnest  and  they  were  too  sincere. 
Later,  when  I  met  some  of  them  in  London  in  varnished 
boots  and  frock-coats,  I  wondered  if  they  could  possibly  be 
the  same  men  I  had  seen  prancing  around  on  horses  covered 
with  harnesses  of  silver  and  turquoise,  and  themselves 
dressed  in  brocades  and  silk  tights,  with  fur  -  trimmed 
coats  and  velvet  tunics.  But  at  the  time  it  seemed  a  most 
appropriate  costume,  for  one  knew  they  were  merely  carry- 
ing out  the  traditions  of  their  family  and  that  they  did  not 
wear  these  particular  clothes  because  they  were  beautiful  or 
becoming,  but  because  they  were  the  costume  not  only  of 
their  country  but  of  their  race,  and  as  much  a  part  of  their 
family  history  as  an  Englishman's  coat  of  arms,  and  be- 
cause once,  long  before,  one  of  their  name  had  fought  in  a 
similar  costume  and  stained  its  brocade  with  blood." 

The  day  of  the  ceremony  was  as  beautiful  as  blue  skies 
and  warm  brilliant  sun  could  make  it  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  hurrying  groups  of  gayly  dressed  peasants,  stal- 
wart men,  kindly  faced  women,  and  pretty  gypsy-looking 
girls.     Every  one  was  in  excellent  humor,  and  from  time  to 


time  there  were  bursts  of  patriotic  pride  as  a  state  carriage  or 
some  body  of  horsemen  passed  to  take  a  place  in  the  pro- 
cession. "  It  was  more  like  a  private  garden-party  than  a 
national  celebration,"  writes  Mr.  Davis,  "for  everyone  in 
the  tribunes  seemed  to  know  every  one  in  the  streets 
below,  and  the  spectators  moved  about,  and  talked  and 
criticised,  and  named  each  new  arrival  as  he  or  she 
drove  up  to  the  doors  of  the  great  gray  palace  opposite. 
The  sun  beat  down  with  a  little  too  much  vigor,  but 
it  showed  every  uniform  at  its  best,  and  it  flashed  on 
the  jewels  and  on  the  sword-blades  of  the  attendant 
cavalry,  and  filled  the  air  with  color  and  light.  Then  the 
emperor  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony  of  the  palace  and 
saluted,  and  the  people  arose  and  remained  standing  until 
one  of  the  archduchesses,  a  little  girl  in  pink,  and  the 
empress,  in  deep  black,  had  taken  their  places  beside  him, 
and  the  members  of  the  court,  the  women  in  the  national 
costume  of  Hungary  and  the  men  in  military  uniforms,  had 
grouped  themselves  back  of  these  three  figures  and  had 
crowded  the  windows  so  that  the  old  palace  bloomed  like  the 
wall  of  an  Oxford  college  when  the  window-gardens  are  gor- 
geous with  color  and  stand  out  from  the  gray  stone  like 
orchids  on  the  limb  of  a  dead  tree.  In  the  procession  that 
followed,  there  were  eleven  hundred  mounted  men  in  silks, 
in  armor,  in  furs,  and  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  many  state  car- 
riages, gilded  and  enameled  and  decorated  with  coats  of 
arms  and  velvet  trappings. 

"  It  would  have  been  too  theatrical  and  fantastic,"  Mr. 
Davis  continues,  "  had  it  not  been  that  it  was  an  historical 
pageant,  and  correct  in  every  detail,  and  that  the  fairy 
princes  were  real  princes,  the  jewels  real  jewels,  and  the  fur 
the  same  fur  that  a  few  months  before  had  covered  a  wolf 
or  a  bear  in  the  mountains  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
which  had  been  hunted  by  these  same  men  who  now 
wore  their  skins.  For  an  hour  the  nobles  passed  in 
dazzling,  glittering  groups,  each  rivaling  the  next  and  all 
making  one  long  line  of  color  that  wound  along  the 
shady  streets,  in  and  out  upon  the  hill -side,  and  down 
across  the  great  ridge  like  a  many  -  colored  scarf  of 
silk  and  gold.  Each  group  was  preceded  by  its  banner, 
and  each  standard  -  bearer  was  accompanied  by  heralds 
on  foot  and  by  attendant  squires  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  the  colors  of  the  province  or  burgh  or  municipality 
from  which  they  came.  There  was  no  regular  uniform,  and 
the  costumes  varied  from  the  days  of  the  Iron  Age  to  those 
of  Maria  Theresa,  who  had  given  some  of  the  same  uniforms 
we  saw  that  day  to  the  forefathers  of  the  men  who  wore 
them.  But  in  the  dresses  of  the  later  centuries  there  was  a 
certain  uniformity,  and  although  the  materials  and  colors  dif- 
fered greatly,  the  fashion  was  the  same.  There  was  a  long 
shirt  of  silk  or  satin,  silk  tights  embroidered  with  gold  or 
silver,  high  boots  of  colored  leather,  and  a  sleeveless  cloak 
of  brocade  or  velvet  trimmed  with  fur.  The  cap  was  of 
velvet  surrounded  with  fur,  with  an  aigrette  in  front  orna- 
mented with  diamonds.  The  greater  number  of  the  horses 
were  magnificent  black  stallions,  with  as  distinguished  pedi- 
grees as  those  of  the  men  who  rode  them,  and  their  trap- 
pings were  as  rich  as  those  worn  by  their  masters.  The 
average  cost  of  each  rider's  uniform  and  of  the  harness  for 
his  horse  was  five  thousand  dollars  ;  some  single  costumes, 
on  account  of  the  jewels,  were  worth  many  times  that  sum. 
The  state  contributed  nothing  to  this  spectacle  ;  each  rider 
paid  for  his  carriage  and  for  the  equipment  of  his  horses  and 
attendants." 

After  these  brilliant  pageants,  the  inauguration  of  our 
own  President  sounds  simple  indeed ;  but  Mr.  Davis's 
account  of  it  is  none  the  less  worth  reading.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  his  account  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  celebration,  his  war  correspondence  from 
Cuba,  and  the  letters  he  wrote  from  Turkey  and  Greece, 
where  he  acted  as  war  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
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On  the  same  day  Theodore  Durrant  was  executed  at  San 
Quentin,  O'Neil,  the  Greenfield  murderer,  was  executed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent.  Durrant  killed  Blanche 
Lamont  in  this  city  on  April  3,  1895,  and  his  execution  took 
place  nearly  three  years  later.  O'Neil  killed  Hattie  Mc- 
Cloud  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  on  January  8,  1897,  and  was 
executed  within  the  year.  The  Boston  newspapers  have 
been  expatiating  on  the  celerity  of  justice  in  Massachusetts 
as  compared  with  its  leaden-footed  pace  in  this  State. 


The  friends  of  Don  Carlos  are  promising  us  another 
Carlist  rising  in  Spain  this  winter.  There  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of  such  a  movement  Some 
authorities  say  that  two-thirds  of  Spain  are  Carlist,  others 
that  the  followers  of  Don  Carlos  are  confined  to  the  Basque 
provinces.  To  all  appearance  the  army  is  still  Alfonsist, 
and  in  spite  of  many  troubles  this  may  keep  the  boy-King 
Alfonso  the  Thirteenth  on  a  very  prickly  throne. 


Richard  Croker,  the  Tammany  leader,  has  moved  his 
political  head-quarters  from  the  Manhattan  Club  to  the 
Democratic  Club,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  mugwumps 
in  the  former  organization.  Mr.  Croker  says  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  mugwumpery  of  any  kind,  and  desires  only 
the  congenial  society  of  the  stanch  and  loyal  of  his  political 
faith. 


An  unexpectedly  large  addition  in  the  receipts  of  the 
French  treasury  last  year  was  found  to  be  derived  from  the 
inheritance  taxes,  and  on  investigation  it  was  shown  that 
these  were  augmented  by  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  from 
the  exceptionally  large  number  of  estates  of  wealthy  people 
who  died  in  the  bazaar  fire. 


The  attitude  of  the  Paris  Figaro  toward  the  Dreyfus 
case  has  been  so  unpopular  that  its  editor,  M.  Rodays,  has 
been  compelled  to  retire  from  his  post  for  a  time. 


January  24,  1S98. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    NEW    ERA    IN    NEW    YORK. 


"Flaneur"  on  the  Birth  of  the  New  Municipality  and  its  Politics 

—  Croker's    Latest    Moves  —  Does  he  Aspire    to    be 

Dictator  of  the  United  States? 

The  birth  of  the  new  year  occurring  simultaneously 
with  the  birth  of  New  York  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  most  uproarious  celebration  of  a  similar  event  that  per- 
haps the  city  has  ever  witnessed.  Manhattan  Borough  was 
the  general  scene,  and  the  City  Hall  Park  the  particular 
point  of  convocation.  It  was  a  crowd  similar  to  that  which 
overflowed  the  same  place  on  election  night,  and  they  fur- 
nished the  same  wild,  noisy,  and  disorderly  spectacle. 

As  I  intimated  last  week,  the  Journal  fathered  the  orgie 
and  assumed  to  be  "the  whole  thing."  The  shafts  of  light 
projecting  themselves  into  the  fog  from  the  gorgeously 
illuminated  park  were  rivaled  only  by  those  from  colored 
lights  and  electric  flags  on  the  Journal  offices.  It  had 
rained  all  day  and  part  of  the  evening,  but  that  was  only  an 
incident.  By  nine  o'clock  the  square  was  densely  packed, 
and  it  was  after  eleven  when  the  head  of  the  parade  reached 
the  City  Hall  in  the  wake  of  a  platoon  of  mounted  police. 
It  was  composed  of  fire-engines,  floats,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  was  less  than  an  hour  in  passing. 

Features  in  the  procession  were  the  numberless  bicyclists 
pedaling  through  the  mud  and  a  delegation  of  twenty 
Chicago  politicians,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Windy  City,  the 
design  of  which  resembles  an  inverted  Y.  As  midnight 
approached,  the  noise  increased  and  became  wholly  deafen- 
ing, drowning  the  voices  of  the  German  singing  societies 
when,  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  the  city  flag  rose  to  the  peak 
of  the  staff  on  the  top  of  the  City  Hall,  announcing  that  the 
new  year  had  arrived  through  the  fog  and  drizzle  and  that 
the  enlarged  city  had  been  born  and  its  birth  attested  by  an 
accoucheur  away  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  pressing  his  official 
finger  on  an  electric  button. 

However,  there  was  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  Among  the 
newly  born  was  Tammany,  revivified  by  the  fluke  of  last 
November  and  eager  to  grasp  again  the  reins  of  power  she 
had  four  yeats  ago  relinquished  in  disgrace.  The  ceremony 
of  installation  took  place  on  January  ist  at  noon,  and  was 
very  simple.  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  the  first  mayor  of  the  new 
city,  entered  his  office  in  the  City  Hall,  where  the  ex-mayors 
of  the  defunct  cities  had  assembled  to  greet  him.  Mayor 
Strong  gave  him  a  lengthy  speech  containing  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  congratulation  and  statistical  information,  to  which 
the  new  official  curtly  responded  that  his  sole  responsibility 
was  to  the  people,  and  the  affair  was  over.  Since  then  Tam- 
manyites  have  been  in  a  state  of  breathless  haste  to  secure 
the  spoils  of  office,  and  everybody  else  has  held  his  breath 
to  see  what  the  tiger's  cubs  would  do. 

No  one  dares  to  predict  the  outcome  of  Tammany  rule. 
A  wide-open  town  was  the  universal  expectation,  but  the 
powers  that  be  have  not  yet  announced  it.  While  gathering 
in  the  spoils  of  office  with  unusual  celerity,  Tammany  is 
protesting  its  love  for  the  people,  for  law  and  order,  and  for 
an  honest  administration  of  the  finances.  It  does  not  claim 
any  overweening  love  for  civil-service  notions,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  proposes  to  prove  ihe  advantages  of  a  strict  party 
rule.  Offices  are  changing  hands  by  the  score.  Among 
the  excellent  officials  already  displaced  are  General  Waring, 
head  of  the  street-cleaning  department,  who  has  made  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  efficiency  in  the  last  four  years  ; 
General  Collis,  commissioner  of  public  works,  who  presents 
a  finished  Fifth  Avenue  as  a  new-year  gift  to  his  successor  ; 
Chief-Engineer  Greene,  of  the  dock  department,  the  recog- 
nized superior  of  the  dock  engineers  of  the  country  ;  Henry 
W.  Cannon,  president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  together 
with  his  able  colleague,  George  W.  Green,  give  up  their 
positions  as  aqueduct  commissioners  to  two  appointees  who 
are  claimed  to  be  the  henchmen  of  Thomas  C.  Piatt.  Mug- 
wump noses  are  not  the  only  ones  out  of  joint.  John  C. 
Sheehan,  J.  J.  Martin,  and  other  big  bugs  who  conspired  to 
wrest  the  power  of  Tammany  Hall  from  the  hands  of  the 
great  sachem  find  themselves  in  an  equally  uncomfortable 
position.  No  spoils  for  them,  no  warmth  in  Croker's 
greeting. 

Meanwhile  the  great  King  Richard,  the  uncrowned  sov- 
ereign of  3,000,000  people,  the  central  figure  of  the  new 
city,  and  the  power  which  rules  every  wire  and  directs 
every  movement,  is  holding  daily  and  nightly  court  at  the 
Democratic  Club  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  new  appointees 
are  generally  Tammany  men  trusted  by  the  chief.  The 
order  has  gone  forth  to  every  department  to  put  out  every 
reformer  employee  and  give  his  place  to  a  loyal  Tammany 
man,  regardless  of  civil-service  rules.  They  are  "taking 
the  starch  out  of  civil  service "  to  the  taste  of  Governor 
Black  and  King  Croker,  if  not  to  that  of  the  proverbial 
queen.  A  significant  move  is  that  involving  the  Demo- 
cratic Club,  heretofore  a  weak  institution  struggling  against 
the  greater  prestige  of  Tammany  Hall.  It  seems  that 
Richard  Croker  is  reaching  out  for  unlimited  power,  and 
does  not  intend  to  be  too  much  hampered  by  the  ancient 
Tammany  record.  Over  a  month  ago  he  dissolved  the 
executive  committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  advised  the 
1,050  members  to  join  the  Democratic  Club.  They  are 
flocking  there  in  such  numbers  that  the  initiation  fee  has 
been  raised  and  the  membership,  already  increased  to  900, 
is  looking  forward  to  a  complement  of  at  least  2,000. 
Croker  has  invited  Democrats  of  national  reputation  to  be- 
come non-resident  members.  The  list  includes  Senator 
Gorman,  Carter  Harrison,  ex-Governor  Flower,  ex-Senator 
Brice,  James  B.  Eustis  (Cleveland's  embassador  to  France), 
and  even  William  J.  Bryan's  name  has  been  mentioned. 
Grover  Cleveland  is  said  to  be  an  honorary  member.  It 
begins  to  look  as  though  the  Croker  plan  of  campaign  will 
be  to  control,  first,  the  next  governorship  of  New  York  and 

I  then  dictate  the  election  of  President  in  1900.  His  scheme 
is  laid  to  wield  a  power  never  before  known  to  a  private 
citizen,  and  he  may  accomplish  it. 


Whitney,  son  of  William  C.  Whitney,  Cleveland's  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  both  he  and  Robert  T.  Wilson,  Jr.,  a 
brother  of  the  bride  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  have 
already  been  appointed  commissioners  of  the  bureau  of 
municipal  statistics  for  six  years.  The  position  draws  no 
salary.  These  things  are  done  as  rewards  of  merit  or  for 
personal  affection.  The  Democratic  Club  is  already  the 
centre  of  power  from  Richmond  to  Queens  by  agreement  of 
all  the  local  Democratic  bosses,  and  aspires  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  party  in  State  and  nation  as 
well.  If  Bryan  is  admitted,  it  is  thought  it  will  indicate  that 
Croker's  choice  for  the  next  President  has  fallen  on  the 
silver-tongued  Nebraskan.  FLANEUR 

New  York,  January  7,  1S98. 


GOOD    AMERICANS. 

Two  Celebrities    Gone    from    the    Ranks  of   Parisianized  Yankees- 
The  "American    Dentist"    and    his   Two   Wills — Eccen- 
tricities of  a  Patent-Medicine   Man's  Widow. 


Death  has  been  making  his  round  in  the  American  colony, 
and  in  the  closing  month  of  the  year  he  carried  off  two  of 
the  most  notable,  not  to  say  spectacular,  Americans  who 
have  ever  made  Paris  their  home.  They  both  belonged  to 
that  earlier  generation  of  good  Yankees  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  they  go  to  Paris  when  they  die,  and  this  gay  capital 
has  indeed  been  a  paradise  to  them.  Not  to  make  a  mys- 
tery of  the  matter,  I  will  say  at  once  that  I  refer  to  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Evans  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ayer. 

Dr.  Evans  has  been  known  for  half  a  century  as  "  the 
American  dentist."  He  came  here  from  Philadelphia  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  by  a  simple  little  de- 
vice soon  became  an  imperial  favorite.  The  emperor,  it 
seems,  broke  the  silver  dental  plate  he  used  and,  as  he  was 
in  a  great  hurry,  it  was  sent  to  the  young  American  dentist, 
who  repaired  it  by  riveting  instead  of  welding,  and  returned 
it  so  quickly  that  his  imperial  patron  was  highly  pleased. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  his  fortune.  How  he  became  a 
favorite  of  Eugenie,  how  she  gave  him  tips  on  the  improve- 
ments Baron  Haussmann  was  making,  so  that  he  invested  in 
real  estate  and  made  an  enormous  fortune,  and  how  he  as- 
sisted her  to  escape  to  Cherbourg  and  thence  to  England  in 
the  dark  days  of  1S71 — all  that  is  an  old  story.  Our  in- 
terest in  him  now  is  revived  by  the  recent  publication  of  his 
will,  which  disposes  of  a  fortune  of  some  eight  millions  of 
dollars. 

There  are  two  copies  of  his  will,  one  in  French  and  one 
in  English.  The  latter  was  drawn  up  by  his  New  York 
lawyer,  and  the  other  is  a  translation.  To  his  relatives 
and  friends  he  left  only  one  thirty-second  part  of  his  wealth 
in  some  thirty  legacies,  the  largest  of  which  is  only  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  residue  is  to  go  to  "  The 
Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Institute  of  Philadelphia." 
As  the  testator  made  many  changes  in  the  two  wills,  making 
the  two  documents  contradictory,  and  as  further  there  is  no 
such  institution  in  existence  as  the  museum  which  he  made 
his  residuary  legatee,  it  is  probable  that  the  testament  will 
not  hold  water.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  gieat  legal  battle 
over  it,  as  his  elder  brother,  Colonel  Evans,  an  old  gentle- 
man of  eighty-six,  has  come  over  from  New  York  and,  with 
his  two  sons,  has  announced  his  intention  of  contesting  the 
wills.  One  of  these  sons,  Dr.  John  Evans,  who  was  created 
Marquis  d'Oyley  by  the  Pope,  seems  to  have  incurred  his 
uncle's  especial  displeasure,  as  it  is  several  times  mentioned 
in  the  will  that  he  shall  not  receive  a  cent  of  the  testator's 
wealth.  Another  clause  of  the  will  is  worthy  of  mention, 
that  bequeathing  the  American  Register  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  Dr.  Crane  to  carry  it  on  in  accordance 
with  the  deceased's  wishes.  This  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  publication  of  the  memoirs  Dr.  Evans  was  said  to  be 
preparing  when  death  struck  him  down.  He  was  a  very 
discreet  man,  a  fact  which  his  royal  and  noble  patrons 
recognized,  and  they  admitted  him  to  an  intimacy  which 
should  yield  some  very  interesting  reminiscences. 

Mrs.  Ayer  was  a  very  different  sort  of  person — about 
what  the  Mrs.  Gilflory  of  "The  Mighty  Dollar"  would 
have  been  had  she  come  to  Paris.  She  was  kind-hearted, 
coarse,  shrewd  in  some  respects,  and  consumed  with  the 
most  vaulting  ambition  and  the  wealth  to  gratify  it.  She 
was  born  in  the  manufacturing  town  of.  Lowell,  Mass., 
where  she  and  her  future  husband,  James  C.  Ayer,  grew  up 
together  as  children  and  where  she  became  his  wife  while 
he  was  still  a  poor  drug  clerk.  He  managed  to  open  a 
5 tore  for  himself  and  prepared  a  cough  n^xture  which  he 
put  on  the  market,  and  it  was  he  who  first  demonstrated  the 
enormous  profits  to  be  made  from  newspaper  advertising. 
He  amassed  a  fortune  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  and  died 
in  187S.  His  wife  then  took  a  house  at  Newport  and  a 
cottage  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  stormed  the  citadels  of  New 
York  society.  But  the  old  Knickerbocker  prejudices  were 
too  strong  for  her,  and,  abandoning  the  attempt  in  1880,  she 
carried  her  millions  to  Paris.  Here  she  has  fired  broad- 
side after  broadside  of  good  American  gold  at  the  strong- 
hold of  French  society,  with  but  little  effect  so  far  as  the 
Noble  Faubourg  is  concerned.  But  there  are  always 
quantities  of  titled  adventurers  and  princely  roue's  here 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  society,  and  they  swarm  like 
bees  when  a  wealthy  foreigner  opens  her  golden  honey-pots. 
As  this  wealthy  foreigner  happened  to  be  a  widow,  with  no 
incumbrances  on  her  millions,  her  salon  was  soon  crowded 
with  Russian  and  Polish  princes,  Papal  marquises,  and 
other  nobiliary  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  and  three  semi-royalties 
are  said  to  have  proposed  to  her  in  her  first  two  years  here. 
But  she  was  too  shrewd  to  barter  her  gold  for  a  title,  and  re- 
mained plain  Mrs.  Ayer  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

When  she  first  came  to  Paris,  she  put  up  at  the  Conti- 
nental Hotel,  and  a  couple  of  years  later  she  took  the 
palatial  hotel  of  the  Due  de  Morny,  where  she  has  resided 
ever  since.  But  she  never  held  her  magnificent  entertain- 
ments in  the  latter  place' — -it  was  too  small,  and,  moreover,  it 
was  too  crowded.     This  woman,  who  had  been  born  a  poor 


village  girl,  developed  an  extraordinary  love  for  dress.  She 
used  to  wear  a  new  gown  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
yet  she  never  gave  one  away.  Instead,  she  hung  them  on 
dressmakers'  dummies,  with  which  the  stately  rooms  of  the 
Morny  hotel  were  filled.  The  effect  of  these  forests  of 
headless  figures  in  their  handsome  gowns  must  have  been 
grewsome  indeed,  and  as  she  would  never  permit  them  to 
be  moved,  entertainments  in  her  home  were  impossible. 

But  entertain  she  did  most  lavishly.  The  best  cooks  and 
caterers  supplied  her  tables,  the  most  fashionable  orchestras 
played  for  her  cotillions,  and  her  guests  were  entertained  by 
artists  from  the  Opera  and  the  great  lights  of  the  stage. 
She  was  a  generous  patron  of  young  American  artists  and 
bought  extensively  from  the  French  masters.  Her  portrait 
was  painted  by  Carolus  Duran  and  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation. Naturally,  these  artists  thronged  her  salon,  but 
from  a  rather  Bohemian  beginning  she  progressed 
until  she  had  acquired  a  foremost  place  in  the  American 
colony.  The  climax  of  her  career  was  reached  last  year, 
when  she  entertained  Mrs.  Astor  at  dinner.  The  leader  of 
New  York  society  was  resplendent  in  her  famous  jewels, 
but  they  were  matched  by  those  her  hostess  wore.  Indeed, 
precious  stones  were  always  a  passion  with  Mrs.  Ayer,  and 
in  her  earlier  years  she  used  to  astonish  beholders  by  ap- 
pearing in  morning  costume  with  chains  of  diamonds  about 
her  neck. 

Besides  the  great  sums  she  lavished  in  her  entertainments, 
Mrs.  Ayer  gave  much  to  charity,  and  it  is  said  that  no  less 
than  thirty  women  have  subsisted  on  her  bounty  for  years 
past,  she  making  them  allowances  ranging  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Nevertheless,  she 
died  with  no  one  by  her  side,  and  though  her  death  must 
have  taken  place  in  !he  early  morning,  it  was  not  discovered 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  January  5,  1896. 


The  gathering  of  naval  vessels  in  Asiatic  waters  will  be 
of  such  a  magnitude  as  will  long  be  remembered.  On  De- 
cember 14th  there  were  thirty-eight  British  war-ships  of  all 
classes,  and  since  then  the  Powerjul  has  arrived  from  Sing- 
apore and  the  Edgar  and  Arrogant  are  due  within  a  month. 
Seventeen  Russian  ships  were  hovering  about  the  coast  of 
China,  and  the  armored  cruiser  Rossia,  of  12,130  tons,  just 
completed,  left  St.  Petersburg  for  the  long  voyage  to  the 
Orient.  The  seven  French  war-vessels  will  be  further 
increased  by  the  Isly  and  Alger \  due  in  one  month, 
and  Germany's  fleet  of  six  vessels  will  have  added  to 
it  the  cruiser  Kaiserifi  Augusta,  which  was  at  Singa- 
pore December  15th,  and  the  battle-ship  Deutschland  and 
cruiser  Gejion,  both  of  which  left  Kiel  December  16th. 
The  United  States  squadron  of  five  ships  will  also  be  re- 
inforced by  one  or  more  vessels,  and  within  two  months 
there  will  be  no  less  than  eighty-three  ships-of-war  under 
five  national  flags.  These,  with  the  representative  ships  of 
Japan's  navy  around  the  disputed  territory  in  Kiaochau 
Bay,  will  make  a  magnificent  naval  show,  equaled  only  by 
that  at  Spithead  last  June. 


There  are  some  seventy  German  editors  now  in  jail  for 
the  crime  of  lese-majesle\  and  doubtless  the  supply  will  be 
increased  as  soon  as  the  emperor  gets  his  press  clippings  on 
the  royal  speeches  at  Kiel.  "The  gospel  of  your  majesty's 
hallowed  person "  is  too  much  for  them.  "  Only  one 
gospel  is  preached  to  us  Christians,"  says  the  Conservative 
Kreus-Zeitung.  "  It  is  not  permissible  to  speak  of  the 
royal  person  as  *  hallowed,' "  observes  an  Agrarian  organ. 
"There  is  only  one  hallowed  person  on  earth — the  Pope," 
observes  the  Catholic  Germania.  Even  the  loyal  Tageblatt 
gives  up  the  offensive  phrase  as  one  "  which  for  the  present 
is  beyond  our  humble  powers  of  comprehension." 


In  a  recent  talk  about  the  Algonquin  language,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  observed  that  six  hundred  words  of  any 
language  are  enough  for  human  communication.  "  Six  hun- 
dred words,"  he  said,  "  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
couriers  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  the  outside  limit  of  the  vocab- 
ulary of  the  Italian  opera.  It  is  true  that  this  is  the  mini- 
mum of  human  intelligence,  in  both  cases  ;  but  still  it 
answers  for  the  conveyance  of  thought.  In  the  book  of 
Judges,  for  instance,  there  are  not  seven  hundred  different 
words." 


South  Carolina's  latest  plan  for  reducing  the  number  of 
homicides  is  a  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  legislature 
which  makes  it  unlawful  to  have  a  hip-pocket  in  the  rear  of 
the  trousers  or  coat.  Provision,  however,  is  made  for  per- 
sons who  may  be  permitted,  for  good  reason,  to  carry  a 
gun  ;  they  are  granted  a  license,  but  must  also  wear  con- 
spicuously a  metal  badge  which  bears  the  legend,  "  I  have 
my  gun  concealed." 

Dr.  Scheneck,  professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna  and 
president  of  the  Embryological  Institute,  claims  that,  after 
twenty  years  of  experiments,  he  has  discovered  the  secret  of 
exercising  an  influence  over  animals  and  men  so  as  to  fix 
the  sex  of  their  offspring.  He  will  place  his  discovery  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  but  the  influence,  he  says, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  consumed  by  the 
female. 

The  New  York  Sun  recently  published  a  list  of  pension- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  Port  Jervis  veterans  discovered 
on  it  the  name  of  Hiram  Miller.  As  Miller  has  been  dead 
nearly  two  years,  and  his  widow  died  soon  afterward,  the 
Port  Jervis  veterans  are  curious  to  know  who  is  drawing  his 
pension  of  seventy-two  dollars  a  month. 
■»  •  »■ 

The  Postmaster-General  has  issued  an  order  excluding 
from  the  mails  periodicals  containing  advertisements  of 
"  missing  -  word  contests "  and  other  chance  games  or 
schemes. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  24,  iS 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Death  of  Lewis  Carroll. 
The  cable  brought  news  last  Saturday  of  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson  in  London, 
an  event  that  had  interest  for  only  a  few  mathemati- 
cally inclined  individuals  in  this  country  until  it  was 
further  explained  that  Mr.  Dodgson  was  identical 
with  Lewis  Carroll,  the  author  of  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" and  "Through  the  Looking-Glass."  Mr. 
Dodgson  was  born  in  1832  and  was  graduated  from 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1854,  becoming  mathe- 
matical lecturer  there  in  the  following  year,  a 
post  which  he  retained  until  1881.  He  was  a 
modest,  retiring  sort  of  man,  known  among  stu- 
dents for  his  mathematical  treatises,  and  beloved  by 
the  children  of  the  college  town.  When  he  went  out 
of  an  evening  he  soon  became  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  children,  setting  the  older  ones  at  work  on  some 
puzzle  or  conundrum  and  amusing  the  smaller  ones 
with  fanciful  tales.  He  lived  at  this  time  with  two 
maiden  aunts,  and  one  day,  when  they  came  upon 
the  manuscript  of  a  fantastic  tale  of  a  little  girl's 
adventures  with  such  strange  objects  as  a  dormouse, 
a  rabbit,  and  a  chess  queen,  they  thought  him  bereft 
of  his  sejises.  They  had  the  same  opinion  of  the 
publishers  who  accepted  and  brought  out  the  story, 
but  the  affair  assumed  a  different  aspect  when  they 
saw  that  the  book  sold  like  wild-fire.  It  was  illus- 
trated by  the  famous  Punch  artist  who  was  knighted 
later  as  Sir  John  Tenniel,  and  it  went  through  many 
editions.  In  fact  it  became  such  a  classic  that  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  no  young  lady's  education  was.  con- 
sidered complete  unless  she  could  quote  "Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland"  by  the  page.  Nowa- 
days she  is  content  to  rattle  oft'  a  few  verses  of  Omar 
Khayyam. 

It  is  related  that  even  Queen  Victoria  succumbed 
to  the  charm  of  the  book  and  wrote  to  "Mr. 
Carroll,"  in  care  of  his  publishers,  ordering  in  ad- 
vance a  copy  of  the  next  book  he  should  write  ;  and 
the  old  lady's  surprise  may  be  imagined  when,  a  few 
weeks  later,  she  received  a  copy  of  "An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Determinants,"  by  C.  L.  Dodgson.  When 
the  mystery  of  the  pseudonym  was  revealed  to  her, 
however,  she  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much  as  did  the 
author. 

A  second  "  Alice  "  book,  "  Through  the  Looking- 
Glass,  and  What  Alice  Found  There,"  was  almost  as 
successful  as  the  first,  though  a  third  book  in  much 
the  same  line,  "  Sylvie  and  Bruno,"  published  three 
or  four  years  ago,  was  almost  a  flat  failure.  The 
reason  for  this  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
days  when  he  wrote  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland," Mr.  Dodgson  went  much  among  children, 
but  as  those  children  grew  up  he  did  not  form  new 
acquaintances,  but  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the 
world,  and  at  last  led  almost  the  life  of  a  recluse. 

An  idea  of  the  style  of  the  "Alice"  book  may 
be  obtained  from  this  passage  taken  from  ' '  Alice  in 
Wonderland"  : 

"  Once,"  said  the  Mock  Turtle  at  last,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  I  was  a  real  Turtle."  These  words  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  long  silence,  broken  only  by  an  ex- 
clamation of  "  HjcUrrh  ! "  from  the  Gryphon  and 
the  constant  heavy  sobbing  of  the  Mock  Turtle. 
Alice  was  very  nearly  getting  up  and  saying, 
"Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  interesting  story,"  but 
she  could  not  help  thinking  there  must  be  some  more 
to  come,  so  she  sat  still  and  said  nothing.  "  When 
we  were  little,"  the  Mock  Turtle  went  on  at  last, 
more  calmly,  though  still  sobbing  a  little  now  and 
then,  "we  went  to  school  in  the  sea.     The  master 

was  an  old  Turtle — we  used  to  call  him  Tortoise " 

"Why  did  you  call  him  Tortoise,  if  he  wasn't 
one?"  Alice  asked. 

"We  called  him  Tortoise  because  he  taught  us," 
said  the  Mock  Turtle,  angrily  ;  "  really  you  are  very 
dull."  The  Mock  Turtle  went  on:  "We  had  the 
best  of  educations — in  fact,  we  went  to  school  every 

day " 

"I've  been  to  a  day-school,  too,"  said  Alice; 
"you  needn't  be  so  proud  as  all  that." 

"With  extras?"  asked  the  Mock  Turtle  a  little 
anxiously. . 

"  Yes,"  said  Alice,  "  we  learned  French  and  music." 
"  And  washing?"  said  the  Mock  Turtle. 
"  Certainly  not !  "  said  Alice,  indignantly. 
"  Ah  !     Then  yours  wasn't  a  really  good  school," 
said   the  Mock  Turtle   in    a  tone  of    great  relief. 
"  Now  at   ours  they  had   at  the   end  of  the  bill, 
'French,  music,  and  washing  extra..'" 

"  You  couldn't  have  wanted  it  much,"  said  Alice  ; 
' '  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"I  couldn't  afford  to  learn  it,"  said  the  Mock 
Turtle  with  a  sigh.  "I  only  took  the  regular 
course." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  inquired  Alice. 
"  Reeling  and  Writhing,  of  course,  to  begin  with," 
the  Mock  Turtle  replied  ;  ' '  and  the  different  branches 
of  Arithmetic  —  Ambition,  Distraction,  Uglification, 
and  Derision.  There  was  Mystery — Mystery  ancient 
and  modern,  with  Seaography  ;  then  Drawling — the 
Drawling- master  was  an  old  Conger-Eel,  that  used  to 
come  once  a  week  ;  he  taught  us  Drawling,  Stretch- 
ing, and  Fainting  in  Coils." 

"  What  was  that  like  ?  "  said  Alice. 
"Well,  I  can't  show  it  you  myself,"  the  Mock 
Turtle  said  ;  "  I'm  too  stiff.     And  the  Gryphon  never 
learnt  it." 

' '  And  how  many  hours  a  day  did  you  do  lessons  ?  " 
said  Alice. 

"  Ten  hours  the  first  day,"  said  the  Mock  Turtle, 
"  nine  th<.  next,  and  so  on." 

"  What  a  curious  plan  !  "  exclaimed  Alice. 
"  Thal;'s  the  reason  they're    called  lessons,"   the 
Gryphr  ,  remarked  ;  "  because  they  lessen  from  day 
today...  \ 

Thrcitjhout    the    books  were    scattered    bits    of 


verse,  of  which  the  following,  "  The  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter,"  from  "  Through  the  Looking-Glass,"  is 
an  example  :  * 

The  sun  was  shining  on  the  sea, 

Shining  with  all  his  might : 
He  did  his  very  best  to  make 

The  billows  smooth  and  bright — 
And  this  was  odd,  because  it  was 
The  middle  of  the  night. 

The  sea  was  wet  as  wet  could  be, 

The  sands  were  dry  as  dry. 
You  could  not  see  a  cloud,  because 

No  cloud  was  in  the  sky  ; 
No  birds  were  flying  overhead — 

There  were  no  birds  to  fly. 

The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter 
Were  walking  close  at  hand  ; 

They  wept  like  anything  to  see 
Such  quantities  of  sand  ; 
"  If  this  were  only  cleared  away," 
They  said,  "  it  would  be  grand  !  " 

"  O  Oysters,  come  and  walk  with  us  !  " 

The  Walrus  did  beseech. 
"  A  pleasant  walk,  a  pleasant  talk, 

Along  the  briny  beach  : 
We  can  not  do  with  more  than  four, 

To  give  a  hand  to  each." 

The  eldest  Oyster  looked  at  him, 

But  never  a  word  he  said  ; 
The  eldest  Oyster  winked  his  eye, 

And  shook  his  hoary  head — 
Meaning  to  say  he  did  not  choose 

To  leave  the  oyster-bed. 

But  four  young  Oysters  hurried  up, 

All  eager  for  the  treat ; 
Their  coats  were  brushed,  their  faces  washed, 

Their  shoes  were  clean  and  neat — 
And  this  was  odd,  because,  you  know, 

They  hadn't  any  feet. 

Four  other  Oysters  followed  them, 

And  yet  another  four  ; 
And  thick  and  fast  they  came  at  last, 

And  more,  and  more,  and  more — 
Al!  hopping  through  the  frothy  waves, 

And  scrambling  to  the  shore. 

The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter 

Walked  on  a  mile  or  so, 
And  then  they  rested  on  a  rock 

Conveniently  low  : 
And  all  the  little  Oysters  stood 

And  wailed  in  a  row. 

"  A  loaf  of  bread,"  the  Walrus  said, 
"  Is  what  we  chiefly  need  : 
Pepper  and  vinegar  besides 

Are  very  good  indeed — 
Now  if  you're  ready,  Oysters  dear, 

We  can  begin  to  feed." 

"  But  not  on  us  !  "  the  Oysters  cried, 

Turning  a  little  blue. 
"  After  such  kindness,  that  would  be 

A  dismal  thing  to  do  !  " 
"  The  night  is  fine,"  the  Walrus  said, 
"  Do  you  admire  the  view? 

"  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  come  ! 

And  you  are  very  nice  !  " 
The  Carpenter  said  nothing  but 
"  Cut  us  another  slice  : 
I  wish  you  were  not  quite  so  deaf — 

I've  had  to  ask  you  twice." 

"  O  Oysters."  said  the  Carpenter, 
"  You've  had  a  pleasant  run  ! 
Shall  we  be  trotting  home  again  ?  " 

But  answer  came  there  none — 
And  this  was  scarcely  odd,  because 

They'd  eaten  every  one. 

But  even  more  widely  known  than  this  is  the 
famous  "Jabberwock"  from  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land."    It  runs  as  follows  : 

'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  loves 

Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe  ; 
All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves, 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 

"  Beware  the  Jabberwock,  my  son  1 

The  jaws  that  bile,  the  claws  that  catch  ! 
Beware  the  Jubjub  bird,  and  shun 
The  frumious  Bandersnatch  !  " 

He  took  his  vorpal  sword  in  hand  : 

Long  time  the  manxome  foe  he  sought — 

So  rested  he  by  the  Tumtum-tree, 
And  stood  awhile  in  thought. 

And  as  in  uffish  thought  he  stood, 
The  Jabberwock,  with  eyes  of  flame, 

Came  whiffling  through  the  tulgey  wood, 
And  burbled  as  it  came  ! 

One,  two  !     One,  two  !     And  through  and  through 
The  vorpal  blade  went  snicker-snack  1 

He  left  it  dead,  and  with  its  head 
He  went  galumphing  back. 

"  And  hast  thou  slain  the  Jabberwock  ? 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  beamish  boy  ! 
O  frabjous  day  !     Callooh  1     Callay  !  " 
He  chortled  in  his  joy. 

'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 

Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe  ; 
All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves, 

And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Little-  Red  Schoolhouse,"  by*  Evelyn    Ray- 
mond, is  a  story  for  boys  of  country- school  life  and  the 
friendship  of  two  manly  youths.     Published  by  Rob- 
erts Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Un  Drama  Nuevo,"  a  drama  in  three  acts,  by 
Don  Joaquin  Estebanez  (Don  Manuel  Tamayo  y 
Baus),  has  been  edited  by  John  E.  Matzke,  Ph.  D., 


professor  of  Romanic  languages  in  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  and  is  published,  with  the  editor's 
introduction  and  notes,  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New 
York  ;  price,  35  cents. 

"  Black  Mammy "  is  the  title  of  a  Southern 
romance,  written  in  verse,  by  Colonel  William  Light- 
foot  Visscher.  It  is  illustrated,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  original  negro  melodies.  Published  by  the 
H.  J.  Smith  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  ;  price, 
75  cents. 

"  Captain  Fracasse,"  Th^ophileGautier's  celebrated 
romance,  has  been  very  handsomely  reproduced  in 
the  Red  Letter  Fiction  Series.  The  translation  was 
done  by  Ellen  Murray  Boam,  and  it  is  illustrated  by 
Victor  A.  Searles.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"True  to  his  Home,"  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  a 
tale  of  the  boyhood  of  Franklin,  is  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Creators  of  Liberty  Series.  It  was 
written  on  biographical  lines,  though  not  in  the  con- 
ventional style,  and  includes  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  episodes  in  the  private  and  public  career 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $150. 

The  fifth  part  of  volume  one  of  ' '  Fifty  Years  of 
Masonry  in  California,"  devoted  to  the  subordinate 
lodges  and  their  members,  beginning  with  California 
Lodge  No.  1,  of  San  Francisco,  established  in  1850, 
and  continuing  to  Shasta,  Sacramento,  Benicia, 
Sonora,  Marysville,  San  Jos6,  Portland,  and  Napa 
lodges,  has  been  published  by  George  Spaulding  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  $12.00  per  year. 

"Stories  from  Italy,"  by  G.  S.  Godkin,  contains 
his  four  bright  "  Bevilacqua  Stories,"  in  which  a 
gallant  captain  in  the  Italian  army  figures  promi- 
nently. They  are  "The  Soldier  and  the  Monk," 
"The  Lady  of  the  Fortress,"  "Noblesse  Oblige," 
and  "The  Little  Bersagliere."  Two  other  stories 
are  "The  Duel"  and  "  The  Bodkin  Letter."  Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago;  price, 
$1.25. 

In  his  book  on  "  Style,"  Professor  Walter  Raleigh 
has  written  an  able  treatise  on  that  subject  so  im- 
portant in  the  discussion  of  literature  ;  and  his  lucid 
analysis  of  its  intricacies  is  most  interesting  reading. 
The  volume  is  small — one  hundred  and  thirty  broad 
pages — but  it  contains  no  superfluous  words  and  its 
range  is  thorough.  Professor  Raleigh's  critical  mind 
has  given  its  best  thought  to  this  work.  Published 
by  Edwin  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Exploits  of  Myles  Standish,"  by  "Henry 
Johnson  "  (Muirhead  Robertson)  is  a  most  interesting 
narrative  of  the  life  of  that  famous  man.  It  recounts 
what  is  known  of  the  youth  of  this  "  gentleman  of 
Lancashire,"  his  early  fighting  in  the  low  countries, 
his  association  with  the  church  at  Leyden  ;  and  gives 
the  details  of  his  career  in  America  as  contained  in 
the  original  documents  of  the  New  Plymouth  Colony, 
and  other  records.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"Harold's  First  Discoveries,"  by  J.  W.  Troeger, 
A.  M.j  B.  S.,  is  the  first  of  his  series  of  Nature- 
study  readers  in  the  natural-history  section  of  Apple- 
tons'  Home  Reading  Books.  It  contains  simple 
statements  of  observations  which  children  of  six  or 
seven  years  would  be  most  likely  to  make  about  the 
various  every-day  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the 
peculiarities  of  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and  aruma* 
life.  The  succeeding  books  will  treat  the  same  or 
kindred  subjects  in  a  progressive  manner.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 

The  author  of  "  Loma  Doone,"  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
has  produced  a  n^ew  novel,  "  Dariel,"  a  romance  of 
Surrey,  England.  While  it  is  a  very  readable  book 
and  far  above  the  commonplace,  it  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  author's  earlier  work.  It  is  enlivened 
by  picturesque  situations,  wit,  wisdom,  and  a  love  of 
nature,  but  it  is  at  times  rather  vague,  or  far- 
fetched, which  produces  an  artificial  effect.  It  is 
also  long-drawn-out.  But  it  is  not  without  com- 
mendable points,  and  the  affairs  of  the  exiled  Cau- 
casian princess  will  no  doubt  furnish  interesting  read- 
ing to  a  great  many.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.75- 
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NEW   BOOKS. 


Modern  English  Literature. 

By  Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.  A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Literatures  of  the 
World  Series.  Uniform  with  ' '  Ancient 
Greek  Literature,"  by  Gilbert  Murray, 
and  "  French  Literature,"  by  Edward 
Dowden.     i2tno.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  Probably  no  living  man  is  more  competent  than  Mr. 
Gosse  to  write  a  popular  and  yet  scholarly  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  .  .  .  The  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been 
given  up  to  the  study  and  criticism  of  the  English  liter- 
ature of  the  past,  and  he  has  a  learned  and  balanced 
enthusiasm  for  every  writer  who  has  written  excellently  in 
English." — London  Saturday  Review. 

"The  book  is  extremely  readable — more  readable,  in 
fact,  than  any  other  volume  dealing  with  this  vast  subject 
that  we  can  call  to  mind." — London  Times. 

A  Treatise  on  Surveying. 

By  William  M.  Gillespie.  LL.  D.  Edited  by 
Cady  Staley,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
New  edition,  in  Two  Parts.  Part  II,  Higher 
Surveying.     8vo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  volume,  completing  the  work,  includes  tri- 
angular surveying,  geodesy,  trigonometric  leveling, 
barometric  leveling,  and  precise  leveling,  topog- 
raphy, field  astronomy,  hydrographical  surveying. 
mining  surveying,  city  surveying,  and  other  special 
topics.  The  best  authorities  have  been  consulted  in 
order  to  render  the  work  as  reliable  as  possible. 

Sunset. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby,  author  of  "The  Awak- 
ening of  Mary  Fenwick,"  "  Mary  Fen- 
wick's  Daughter,"  etc.  No.  232,  Town  and 
Country  Library.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper, 
50  cents. 

"The  world  of  novel-readers  will  be  pleased  to  see 
Beatrice  Whitby's  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  new  story. 
'  Sunset '  will  fully  meet  the  expectations  of  her  many  ad- 
mirers, while  for  those  (if  such  there  be)  who  may  not  know 
her  former  books  it  will  form  a  very  appetizing  introduc- 
tion to  these  justly  popular  stories, ' — London  Globe. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  t/te  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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A  Great  Opportunity 


The  time  is  rapidly  passing 

in  which   any  person 

can  obtain 


$15.50    IN  VALUE  FOR    $8.50 

The  combination  offer  made  by  the  Argo- 
naut, whereby  the  Argonaut  and  Century 
Magazine  can  be  obtained  for  one  year  each, 
together  with  the  "Century  Gallery  of  loo 
Portraits"  at  a  saving  of  $7.00,  over  and 
above  the  regular  retail  price  of  the  three, 
will  have  to  be  taken  advantage  of  soon. 

We  have  filled  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  new  and  old  subscribers  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  "  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits  "  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  our  homes  or  for  a  pres- 
ent to  a  friend.  At  the  rate  of  $8.50,  at 
which  we  offer  the  combination,  the  cost  of 
the  Argonaut  is  really  only  $1.00  a  year,  as 
the  price  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  the 
"  Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits  "  is  $7.50. 


Remittances  of  $8.50  for   the 

combination  should  be 

made  direct  to 

The  Argonaut 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


| 


January  24,  r8gS. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

An  Enchanted  Burro  and  Others. 

Charles  F.  Lummis,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  added  to 
his  literary  laurels  in  his  latest  achievement,  "The 
Enchanted  Burro,"  a  book  full  of  fascinating  stories 
of  New  Mexico  and  South  America.  "  The  En- 
chanted Burro,"  which  gives  ils  titlf  to  the  volume, 
is  a  bright  and  vigorous  sketch  of  a  quaint  incident 
in  the  wars  between  the  Indians  of  Isleta  and  their 
fierce  nomadic  foes,  the  C«manches  (sic).  Other 
New  Mexican  stories  are  "  The  Witch  Deer."  "The 
Peak  of  Gold,"  "Pablo's  Deer  Hunt."  and  "  Can- 
delaria's  Curse."  The  Peruvian  stories  number 
"The  Mummy-Miner,"  "A  Boy  of  the  Andes," 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Misti,"  "Felipe's  Sugaring- 
Off,"  and  "The  Habit  of  the  Fraile."  There  are 
from  Bolivia,  "Andres,  the  Arriero,"  and  "The 
Balsa  Boy  of  Lake  Titi-Caca."  "Our  Yellow 
Slave"  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  gold,  gold  dis- 
coveries, and  so  forth,  and  there  is  another  essay  on 
"  The  Great  Magician,"  which  is — Thought. 

Mr.  Lummis.  in  his  stories  of  the  frontier  and 
Spanish  America,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  author- 
ity. Many  years  familiarly  spent  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  among  the  scenes  in  which  he  sets  his 
stories  give  to  them  that  charm  which  draws  his 
readers  without  complaint  from  cover  to  cover  of  his 
books.  This  one  is  full  of  interest  for  young  and  old 
alike. 

Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.50.  a 

Marriage  in  Many  Lands. 

An  interesting  book,  and  one  with  much  curious  in- 
formation in  it,  is  "  Marriage  Customs  in  Many 
Lands,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson.  It  is  in  a 
great  measure  a  compilation,  the  author  having  de- 
rived his  information  from  innumerable  books  of 
travel  and  from  periodicals.  Thus  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  book  more  than  forty  volumes  of  the 
"  Gazetteer  of  India,"  nearly  ninety  separate  works 
on  Africa,  and  more  than  fifty  on  India  were  ex- 
amined. The  only  other  book  of  the  kind,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  "  The  Wedding  Day  in  All  Countries 
and  All  Ages,"  by  E.  J.  Wood,  which  was  published 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  and  is  now  out  of  print. 

The  field  which  the  author  has  covered  includes  all 
the  savage  and  semi- civilized  world,  and  does  not 
omit  the  most  polished  nations  of  Europe.  There 
are  twenty-four  chapters,  and  each  one  discusses  the 
marriage  rites  and  customs  of  a  single  people.  The 
book  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  the  illustra- 
tions, which  have  been  carefully  selected  by  the 
author  from  various  sources,  are  deserving  of  special 
commendation.  The  usefulness  of  the  volume  as  a 
work  of  reference  is  notably  increased  by  the  copious 
index  with  which  it  concludes. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New- 
York  ;  price,  $4.00. 

F.  Anstey's  New  Book. 

"  Baboo  Hurry  Bungsho  Jabberjee,  B.  A.,"  is  the 
latest  story  by  "  F.  Anstey  "  (Guthrie),  the  author  of 
"Vice  Versa,"  "  The  Tinted  Venus,"  and  other  suc- 
cessful humorous  novels.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
dialogues  in  which  an  intelligent  Indian,  who  is  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  being  crammed  through 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  made  a  barrister,  records  his 
impressions  of  insular  customs.  Among  the  topics 
upon  which  he  utters  his  quaint  opinions  are  the 
laureateship,  the  old  masters,  bicycling  as  a  pastime, 
a  glove-fight,  a  music-hall,  a  wedding,  the  shrine  of 
Shakespeare,  the  Scotch  moors,  and  other  subjects 
which  have  come  to  the  fore  in  the  past  year  or  so. 
The  sketches  were  originally  written  for  weekly  pub- 
lication in  Punch. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price.  $1.50. 

A  New  Life  of  Wellington. 

The  Wellington  Memorial,  "  Wellington,  His 
Comrades  and  Contemporaries,"  by  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths,  has  just  been  issued  in  the  American 
edition. 

For  several  years  the  duke's  reputation  has  suffered 
from  adverse  criticism  commenting  upon  the  least 
admirable  traits  of  bis  character,  accusing  him  of  be- 
ing harsh,  unsympathetic,  ungrateful,  vain,  and 
selfish.  The  author's  object  is  to  combat  this  narrow 
view  of  the  great  soldier  and  to  give  a  more  faithful 
picture  of  the  man,  based  upon  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, military  and  political.  In  doing  this  he  has 
added  accounts  of  the  duke's  best  pupils  and  support- 
ers— Hill,  Beresford,  Picton,  Cotton,  Cole,  Paken- 
ham,  and  others.  It  is  likely,  in  this  age  of  revivals, 
that  this  memorial  will  rehabilitate  Wellington  in  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  world. 

The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  is  well- 
printed  and  bound. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  S4.00. 

Harper's  for  February, 
The  most  interesting  article  in  some  respects  in  the 
February  Harper's  will  be  the  first  of  George  du 
Maurier's  posthumous  papers  on  "Social  Political 
Satire."  In  it  he  will  discuss  the  life  and  works  of 
lohn  Leech,  the  article  being  illustrated  from  original 
drawings,  some  of  which  have  not  heretofore  been 
published.  Of  artistic  interest  also  are  ' '  The  Due 
d'Aumale    and    the    Conde"    Museum,"    by    Henri 

IBouchot,  keeper  of  prints  in  the  National  Library 
— 


EliseJ.  Allen,  with  illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
More  serious  are  "  Projects  for  an  Isthmian  Canal," 
by  Senator  Turpie  ;  "Some  Americans  from  Over- 
sea," an  account  of  the  Russians  and  Icelanders  of 
Dakota,  by  Kirk  Munroe  ;  and  "  Undercurrents  in 
Indian  Political  Life,"  bv  F.  H.  Skrine,  an  old 
Anglo-Indian.  George  H.  Upton  will  discuss  "  Musi- 
cal Development  in  Chicago." 

The  fiction  of  the  number  will  include  the  second 
installment  of  Henry  Seton  Merriraans  new  romance, 
"  Roden's  Corner,"  and  five  short  stories:  "Roan 
Barbary,"  a  romance  related  to  the  turf,  by  George 
Hibbard  ;  "A  British  Islander,"  a  story  in  the 
ancient  days  at  Mackinac,  by  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
wood  ;  "  Martin  Farroner,"  a  character  study,  by 
Marguerite  Merington  ;  "  An  Incident,"  a  thrilling 
story  of  Southern  society,  by  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott  ; 
and  "  A  Fable  for  Youths,"  by  Alice  Duer. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  life  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  is  being  written  by 
Hugues  Rebell,  a  Frenchman  who  has  acquired  an 
enormous  quantity  of  Maupassant's  letters,  and 
Robert  H.  Sherard.  an  Englishman  who  knew  the 
author  of  "  Bel  Ami  "  intimately  for  many  years.  It 
is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be  critical  as  well  as 
biographical,  and  that  French  and  English  versions 
of  it  shall  be  published  simultaneously. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  next  serial  will  be  a  stirring 
historical  tale  of  maritime  adventure,  entitled  "The 
Burning  of  the  Sarah  Sands."  It  is  to  appear  in  a 
young  folks'  weekly. 

Charles  A.  Dana's  "War  Reminiscences,"  which 
are  now  running  serially  in  one  of  the  magazines, 
will  at  their  conclusion  be  published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  The  firm  will  also  publish  Mr. 
Dana's  book,  based  upon  his  visit  in  1895  to  Russia, 
the  Caucasus,  and  Jerusalem,  the  whole  comprised 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Eastern  Journeys." 

Zola's  new  novel,  "  Paris."  is  to  appear  in  book- 
form  early  next  month.  The  book  has  in  some  sort 
a  religious  motive,  for  it  is  said  to  show  the  Abbe- 
Froment,  the  hero  of  "  Lourdes"  and  of  "  Rome," 
restored  to  peace  and  hope. 

"John  Delavoy  "  is  the  title  of  a  complete  story 
which  Henry  James  publishes  in  the  January  number 
of  Cosmopolis,  With  this  number  the  trilingual 
review  starts  its  third  year.  The  symposium  on 
"  Society  of  the  Future,"  already  promised,  appears 
in  it,  Mr.  Hyndman  taking  the  English  point  of 
view. 

Anthony  Hope's  "  Rupert  of  Hentzau  "  (the  sequel 
to  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ")  will  be  issued  in  book- 
form  in  April. 

MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite  have  written  a 
romance  descriptive  of  the  Metz  campaign,  the  title 
of  which  is  "  Le  Desastre."  It  has  been  translated 
and  will  be  published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company 
as  "The  Disaster." 

In  Cosmopolis  (or  March,  April,  and  May  will  ap- 
pear interesting  contributions  in  verse  from  George 
Meredith.  They  are  "Odes  in  Contribution  to  the 
Song  of  French  History,"  and  are  entitled  "  The  Rev- 
olution," "  Napoleon."  and  "  Alsace- Lorraine." 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company's  announce- 
ments for  January  include : 

A  new  volume  by  Herbert  Spencer,  entitled  "Vari- 
ous Fragments  "  ;  "  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  an 
account  of  his  life,  etc.,  illustrated  ;  "  Bimetallism," 
by  Major  Leonard  Darwin ;  ' '  Modern  English 
Literature,;'  by  Edmund  Gosse ;  "Evolutional 
Ethics  and  Animal  Psychology,"  by  E.  P.  Evans  ; 
"The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,"  by  Boris  Sidis, 
with  an  introduction  by  Professor  William  James  ; 
"  The  Story  of  Animal  Life  in  the  Sea,"  illustrated 
by  L.  J.  Hickson  ;  "  Astronomy."  illustrated,  a  new 
volume  in  the  Concise  Knowledge  Library;  "Cru- 
soe's Island."  a  Bird-Hunter's  Story,  by  Frederick  A. 
Ober  ;  "  Sunset,"  a  novel,  by  Beatrice  Whitby  ;  and 
"  A  Fiery  Ordeal,"  a  novel,  by  Tasma. 

A.  E.  Keet,  formerly  editor  of  the  Forum,  has 
become  the  manager,  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Bret  Harte  writes  a  ballad  in  one  of  the  January 
magazines  in  a  new  vein.  It  is  the  legend  of  the 
burning  by  the  Saxons  of  the  old  English  town  of 
Cirencester. 

Messrs.  Appleton  publish  Edmund  Gosse's  "Short 
History  of  Modern  English  Literature,"  from  Chaucer 
to  Walter  Pater.  But  few  living  writers  are  men- 
tioned in  this  book,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  show  the 
movement  of  English  letters. 

Daudet's  last  novel,  "  Soutien  de  Famille,"  will 
appear  in  book-form  this  month.  He  was  busy  re- 
vising the  proofs  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  American  edition  of  the  biography  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  be  brought  out  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton.  The  full  title  of  the  book  is  to  be  : 
"  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales :  An  Account  of 
His  Career,  Including  His  Birth,  Education,  Travels, 
Marriage,  and  Home  Life,  and  Philanthropic,  Social, 
and  Political  Work." 

The  unpublished  manuscripts  Alphonse  Daudet 
left  behind  him  include,  besides  several  short  stories 
and  pages  of  personal  reminiscences,  a  novel  written 
comparatively  recently,  and  entitled  "  Quinze  Ans  de 
Mariage."  The  great  novelist,  too,  often  spoke  to 
bis  friends  of    a  book  he  purposed  calling   "  Ma 


Douleur."  He  always  referred  to  the  volume  as  the 
last  he  would  publish.  It  was  to  be  at  once  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  sufferings  and  a  study  of  other 
famous  writers  afflicted  with  persistent  <  ill-health. 
Large  portions  of  this  work,  if  not  the  whole  of  it, 
are  undoubtedly  completed.  It  is  certain  that  in  due 
course  a  selection  will  be  issued  of  these  unpublished 
writings.  The  issue  is  also  contemplated  of  some  of 
the  correspondence  of  Daudet. 

"  China,"  written  ten  years  ago  by  General  James 
G.  Wilson,  will  be  republished  by  the  Appletons. 
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Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


St.  Ives.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson $1.00 

The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis.     Stockton 1.00 

Bobbo  and  Other  Sketches.     Wharton 1.00 

Gondola  Days.     F.  Hopkinson  Smith 1.00 

Hugh  Wynne.     S.  Weir  Mitchell 1.30 

Dariel.     By  Blackmore 1.15 

School  for  Saints.    Oliver  Hobbes 1.00 

The  Beth  Book.     Sarah  Grand 1.00 

Quo  Vadis.     Cloth  Bound 44 

Add  r5  cents  for  postage  to  above. 


THE    POSTER. 

A  literary  magazine  devoted  to  reviews  of  all  new 
books.  By  mail  for  one  year,  50  cents.  Published 
monthly.  A  great  help  to  the  book-reader.  Be- 
ginning with  the  February  number  The  Poster 
will  devote  additional  space  to  Amateur  Photography, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  communications  or 
questions  on  that  subject. 

We  will  shortly  announce  our  prize  competition  for 
amateur  photographers — offering  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  pictures. 


HOW    TO    READ    FACES. 


This  subject,  so  engrossing  to  all  and  so  valuable 
to  many,  is  fully  treated  in  its  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  aspect  in  the  great  work  of 

Mary  Olmsted  Stanton, 

The  well-known  author  of  various    Mental   and  Physio- 
logical Treatises. 

ITS   TITLE, 

"PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC- 
PHYSIOGNOMY," 

DESCRIBES   ITS   CONTENTS. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  theory,  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  the  Scientific  and  Medical  world, 
that  the  Human  Face  is  the 

Index  of  all  Nature. 
That  the    human    physiognomy,   when    properly 
studied  in  its  five  natural  divisions  and  its  co-relation 
with  the  organs  of  the  body,  is 

An  Open  Book, 

On  which  the  student  of  these  volumes  can  read 

Character,  Emotions, 

Natural  Qualities, 

Assure  Health,  or  Locate  Disease. 

The  author  has  given  over  thirty  years    to  the 

preparation  of  this  work.     Her  style  is  easy,  and  by 

her  happy  method  of  illustration  the  book  reads  like 

a  novel  and  memorizes  itself.     Physicians  find  in  it 

valuable  diagnostic  information.     The  general  reader 

finds  new  ideas  on  every  page.     It  has  no  reference 

whatever  to  phrenology. 

It  is  complete  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  600 
pages  each,  finely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated. 

The  engravings  are  a  feature  of  the  work.  They 
number  nearly  400  and  are  especially  designed  to 
depict  the  various  lines  of  character  on  different 
faces  so  clearly  that  any  reader  can  recognize  them 
in  living  faces. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth $10.00 

"      "      "      sheep 12.00 

OUR  OFFER. 

the  edition  is  limited. 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid. 

if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 

the  order,  at  these  prices  : 

Argonaut  and  Physiognomy,  in  cloth $6.00 

"         "         "        "         "    sheep  ....  8.00 
FIRST  ORDER  SERVED  FIRST. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco. 


We  will  not  sell  you  glasses 
unless  we  are  convinced  they 
will  suit  you. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St.  Opticians. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    KETA1X    IT 

—  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  31.,  M.D. 

—  IN   HIS   NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,    Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  corapr-sing  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value: 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  GirL 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face.  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses.  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  the  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  I*ublisher*s  price  is. $2.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.00 

We    will    send  both,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for 4. SO 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
See  page  //  for  full  description. 
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Argonaut  and  "Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
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Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.25 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.35 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly     5.90 

Argonaut     aud     English     Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7. SO 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.20 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.60 

Argonaut     and      Demoreit'i      Family 

Magazine 5 .  00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 4.25 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Llpplncott's  Magazine. .     5.50 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argonaut  aud  Forum 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Llttell's  Living  Age 9.00 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American 6.75 

Argonaut  and  International  Magazine    4.50 


By  Our  Special  Arrangement: 

The  Century  Gallery  and  the  Century  Magazine  for  a 
year — cost  $6-50,  plus  the  Argonaut  for  a  year 
—cost  $4.00 for  58.50  with  all  new  sub- 
scriptions or  renewals. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"Courted  into  Court." 

"  Courted  into  Court,"  which  is  being  presented  at 
the  California  Theatre  this  week,  opens  with  the 
traditional  comedy  scene  of  a  pert  maid  pretending 
to  dust  the  furniture  while  the  butler  is  taking  a  nip 
from  his  master's  decanter.  The  master  in  this  case, 
however,  is  a  mistress,  as  we  discover  when  the  Wirth 
family,  under  pretense  of  being  prospective  tenants, 
examine  the  apartment  in  order  to  discover  what  sort 
of  person  is  the  actress  who  presides  over  them,  for 
they  fear  that  their  son  and  heir  will  carry  out  his 
announced  intention  of  making  her  his  wife. 

Being  thus  put  au  courant  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  the  audience  is  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the 
entry  of  Dotty  Dimple,  the  actress  in  question.  But 
it  is  not  quite  prepared  for  the  apparition  of  Marie 
Dressier.  She  is  new  to  this  city,  and  a  good  many 
in  the  audience  on  Monday  night  had  an  idea  that 
she  was  a  pretty,  petulant  little  woman,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Sadie  Martinot.  But  she  is  not.  Marie 
Dressier  is  as  broad  of  beam  as  May  Irwin  and  tall 
in  proportion,  and  she  increases  the  effect  of  height 
by  her  extraordinary  manner  of  dressing.  Her  face, 
too,  is  remarkable.  It  is  a  very  mobile  face,  and 
each  individual  muscle  in  it  is  developed  to  such  a 
degTee  that,  though  smooth  enough  in  repose,  in 
action,  so  to  speak,  it  is  an  anatomical  curiosity. 
When  one  gets  used  to  her  appearance,  one  soon  be- 
gins to  enjoy  her  acting.  She  is  very  much  like  May 
Irwin,  and  it  may  be  that  she  imitates  her  predecessor 
in  the  part.  In  fact,  though  Miss  Irwin  is  a  great 
favorite  in  this  city,  her  absence  from  the  cast  was 
not  the  disappointment  that  a  good  many  expected. 
Miss  Dressier  gets  off  her  glib  and  slangy  remarks 
and  sings  her  coon  songs  in  a  very  amusing  way. 

There  are  several  other  good  people  in  the  com- 
pany. John  Sparks  was  welcomed  with  a  salvo  of 
applause  on  his  first  appearance,  and  he  and  John 
C.  Rice  were  admirable  seconds  to  the  star.  Jacques 
Kruger,  as  the  reprobate  uncle  of  the  actress,  did  ex- 
cellent character  work,  and  the  others  were  above  the 
average  of  farce- comedians  in  their  various  rdles.  It 
is  worthy  of  mention,  too,  that  the  black-stockinged 
girls  who  fill  in  the  background  are  all  trim  and  per- 
sonable. 

"  Courted  into  Court  "  is  like  a  meteor  in  that  it  is 
most  brilliant  in  the  first  part,  from  which  it  tapers 
down  to  a  rather  tenuous  tail.  But  it  keeps  the  audi- 
ence laughing  until  the  curtain  falls  at  eleven 
o'clock.  It  has  drawn  excellent  houses  so  far,  and 
should  be  well  patronized  through  its  second  and  last 
week,  which  commences  on  Monday,  January  24th. 


An  Irish  Opera  at  the  Tivoli. 
"  Brian  Boru  "  was  given  its  first  performance  in 
this  city  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Monday  night. 
It  is  an  Irish  opera  in  so  far  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Emerald  Isle,  away  back  in  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  ancestors  of  most  of  our  present  policemen 
were  kings.  It  tells  a  romantic  story  of  Brian  Bom's 
defense  of  his  realm  against  the  English  invaders, 
with  a  sub-current  of  interest  derived  from  the  at- 
tempts of  an  English  princess  to  win  him  away  from 
the  Irish  maid  to  whom  he  is  betrothed.  There  is 
also,  as  one  would  expect  in  any  piece  in  which  Irish- 
men take  part,  a  strong  comedy  element.  The 
music  includes  a  number  of  Irish  airs,  but  otherwise 
is  of  a  light  order  and  not  characteristic. 

The  opera  introduces  two  new  singers  to  the  Tivoli 
stage.  Arthur  Donaldson  proves  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  fair  baritone  voice,  which  he  uses  conscientiously 
and  with  some  skill,  and  Charles  Charters,  as  the 
scheming  monk  Oswald,  showed  not  a  little  dramatic 
ability.  The  others  in  the  cast  are  John  J.  Raffael, 
as  O'Connor,  one  of  Brian's  henchmen  ;  Phil  Bran- 
son, as  a  Falstaffian  English  knight  ;  Thomas  J. 
Leary,  as  a  comic  follower  of  Brian  ;  Florence  Wal- 
cott,  as  the  Irish  maid  ;  Tillie  Salinger,  as  the  En- 
glish princess  ;  Edith  Hall,  as  Baby  Malone  ;  and 
Kavanaugh,  Swickard,  William  Henri,  and  Harry 
Richards  in  minor  rdles. 

"  Brian  Boru"  will  be  continued  all  next  week  and 
possibly  longer.  After  it,  there  will  be  a  revival  of 
"  The  Pearl  of  Pekin,"  with  Edwin  Stevens  as  Typoo. 


"The  Girl  from  Paris." 
Willie  Collier's  engagement  in  "  The  Man  from 
Mexico"  at  the  Baldwin  will  come  to  an  end  with 
Saturday  night's  performance,  and  on  Monday, 
January  24th,  "The  Girl  from  Paris"  will  begin  a 
short  en  ;agement.  It  is  a  modern  musical  comedy 
after  the  fashion  of  "The  Gaiety  Girl,"  the  book 
having  been  written  by  George  Dance,  the  author  of 
"  Tb*-  Geisha,"  while  the  music  is  by  Ivan  Caryll, 
the  w  'H-known  English  mus^ian.  There  must  be 
some  particularly  good  things  in  the  piece,  as  it  ran 


for  some  three  hundred  nights  in  New  York  with 
large  audiences  throughout  the  entire  run. 

The  present  production  is  under  the  management 
of  Edward  E.  Rice,  which  fact  in  itself  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  the  costumes  will  be  handsome  and 
the  young  women  shapely  and  fair  to  look  upon. 
The  cast  will  not  be  the  same  that  presented  the 
piece  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  but  there  are 
nevertheless  a  number  of  good  people  in  it.  Miss 
Mamie  Gilroy,  who  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
the  Hoyt  farces,  will  have  the  principal  role,  that  of 
Julie  BonBon  ;  Miss  Carrie  Behrs,  who  starred  in 
"  Excelsior,  Jr.,"  will  appear  as  the  famous  slavey, 
Ruth  ;  the  part  of  Nora  will  be  played  by  Clara 
Lavine,  of  the  Lillian  Russell  and  Delia  Fox  opera 
companies ;  Hans,-  the  hotel-keeper,  whose  catch 
phrase  "  It  is  to  laugh  "  has  been  embodied  into  the 
slang  of  the  day,  will  be  impersonated  by  Henry 
Hermsen  ;  and  others  in  the  cast  will  be  Sara  Mac- 
Laren,  Edgar  Halstead,  William  Blaisdell,  Charles 
Drake,  and  Phillips  Tomes.  Among  the  specialists 
is  a  young  French  dancer,  Mile.  Fleurette. 

The  Orpheum. 

The  return  of  the  Knaben-Kapelle  has  been  well 
received  by  music-lovers  at  the  Orpheum  this  week, 
and  they  have  proved  so  popular  that  it  has  been  de- 
termined to  extend  their  engagement  one  week 
longer.  The  new-comers  are  Professor  Gallando, 
whose  modeling  in  clay  is  clever  and  interesting  ; 
Rice  and  Elmer,  a  team  of  comedians,  who  put 
much  originality  into  their  work  ;  Carter  de  Haven, 
an  infant  prodigy  in  the  comedy  line  ;  and  Knight 
Ashton,  a  new  tenor. 

For  next  week,  in  addition  to  the  Knaben-Kapelle 
already  mentioned,  there  will  be  a  revival  of  the 
popular  American  Biograph,  with  a  lot  of  new  and 
entertaining  scenes,  and  a  number  of  specialists  who 
have  already  proved  themselves  popular  to  the 
Orpheum  audiences,  including  Professor  Gallando, 
Rice  and  Elmer,  Carter  de  Haven,  and  Czita.  To 
these  will  be  added  several  novelties,  which  will 
make  the  programme  a  gala  one.  They  are  Carletta, 
a  contortionist  ;  Dolline  Cole,  a  female  baritone  ; 
Al  Wilson,  a  Dutch  comedian  ;  and  Crimmins  and 
Gore,  grotesque  comedians. 

The  Goodwin  Divorce. 
A  decision  has  not  yet  been  rendered  in  the  suit 
for  divorce  brought  by  Mrs.  Nat  C.  Goodwin  against 
her  husband,  the  well-known  actor,  but  the  referee 
has  recommended  that  the  wife's  plea  be  granted, 
and  an  end  will  doubtless  soon  be  put  to  another 
chapter  in  the  comedian's  matrimonial  career.  His 
first  wife  was  Eliza  Wethersby,  an  English  actress 
with  whom  he  was  first  seen  here  in  the  early 
seventies  at  the  Bush  Street — then  the  Alhambra — 
Theatre.  They  did  not  live  happily,  Leila  Farrell 
being  a  cause  of  jealousy  to  Mrs.  Goodwin,  and, 
after  the  latter's  death,  Miss  Farrell  brought  a  sen- 
sational suit  for  breach  of  promise  against  Goodwin, 
which  was  compromised.  In  1889  the  actor  married 
Mrs.  Edward  Pease,  of  Buffalo,  the  lady  who  has 
brought  the  present  suit,  naming  Maxine  Elliott, 
Nat  Goodwin's  present  leading  lady,  among  several 
co-respondents.  AU  the  country  was  interested  in 
their  battle  over  their  West  End  Avenue  house,  he 
trying  to  oust  her  and  she  holding  the  fort  with 
eminent  success,  in  spite  of  his  spectacular  detective 
work  in  the  disguise  of  a  messenger- boy.  In  1896, 
Goodwin  began  suit  for  divorce  in  the  local  courts, 
alleging  his  wife's  intemperance  as  a  cause,  but  she 
compelled  him  to  abandon  it,  and  began  her  own 
suit,  which  now  appears  in  a  fair  way  to  end  to  her 
satisfaction. 

Charles  Coghlan's  Curious  Proceeding. 
The  somewhat  unusual  proceeding  of  distributing 
to  the  assembling  audience  type-written  copies  of  a 
telling  dialogue  from  the  play  has  surprised  those 
who  have  attended  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  New 
York  during  ' '  The  Royal  Box  "  season,  the  oddity  of 
the  occurrence  being  emphasized  by  the  excerpt 
selected.  No  pulpit  orator  { Vogue  declares),  fired 
with  a  desire  to  reform  the  world,  ever  uttered  a 
severer  arraignment  of  the  stage  than  the  criticism 
Mr.  Coghlan  not  only  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
hero  but  makes  still  more  conspicuous  by  publication. 
The  scene  is  one  in  which,  in  his  character  of  a  suc- 
cessful actor,  Mr.  Coghlan  tries  to  discourage  an  in- 
experienced poor  girl  from  taking  up  the  life  of  the 
stage.  He  tells  her  dresses  she  must  have.  ' '  Oh  ! 
you  must,  indeed,  or  the  temperature  of  the  man- 
ager's room  will  go  down  very  low  and  the  man- 
ager himself— the  genial  manager — at  first  so  cordial 
and  encouraging,  he,  too,  will  begin  to  think  you 
cold  and  unsympathetic,  and  a  more  emotional  actress 

will  very  soon  play  your  parts  unless That  is  what 

every  actress  may  expect  and  may  accept  with  a  light 
heart."  The  fact  that  Mr.  Coghlan's  young  daughter 
appears  in  the  play  adds  interest  to  his  merciless 
criticism  of  the  part  actresses  are  expected  to  enact. 


Bettina  Girard's  Career. 
The  Philadelphia  courts  have  just  decided  that 
Valerie  Padelford,  the  ten-year-old  child  of  Bettina 
Girard,  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Arthur  Padelford.  Bettina  Girard  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  General  A.  G.  Ordway,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  in  1885  she  was  married  to  Arthur 
Padelford.  They  lived  in  Paris  and  Vienna  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  then  Padelford  sent  -her,  with 
her  little  daughter,  Valerie,  home  to  her  father  and 


procured  a  divorce.  There  is  a  romantic  story  that 
the  divorce  was  procured  on  evidence  based  on  a 
confession  made  by  Mrs.  Padelford  when  she  thought 
she  was  dying.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  disclaimed  the 
paternity  of  the  child,  Valerie,  and  cut  off  both  his 
divorced  wife  and  the  child  in  his  will.  But  General 
Ordway  espoused  the  cause  of  his  grandchild  in  the 
courts  and  effected  a  compromise  by  which  Valerie 
inherits  equally  with  Padelford's  second  wife.  Bet- 
tina Girard  has  had  a  very  meteoric  career,  and  the 
last  story  the  newspaper  gossip  told  of  her  was  that 
she  had  gone  to  Europe  with  a  tenor,  and  was  given 
an  allowance  by  her  father  on  condition  that  she 
keep  outside  the  United  States. 

Notes. 
Arthur  Donaldson,  the  new  baritone  of  the  Tivoli, 
is  Florence  Walcott's  husband. 

George  Broadhurst,  the  author  of  "What  Hap- 
pened to  Jones,"  is  in  town,  supervising  rehearsals 
of  Harry  Corson's  Clarke's  company  in  that  play. 

John  Drew's  new  play  was  produced  in  Boston  on 
the  nth.  It  is  a  three-act  comedy  entitled  "One 
Summer's  Day,"  and  its  author  is  H.  V.  Esmond. 

Marie  Wainwright,  in  "  Shall  We  Forgive  Her?  " 
and  Frederick  Warde,  in  "The  Rise  of  Iskander," 
will  be  among  the  first  attractions  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  after  its  re-opening. 

May  Irwin  is  going  to  London  with  her  "The 
Swell  Miss  Fitzwell "  company,  now  playing  at  the 
Bijou.  It  is  expected  the  engagement  will  begin 
June  15th  in  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre. 

\t  Black  Patti's  Troubadours  are  to  follow  "  Courted 
into  Court"  at  the  California  Theatre.  The  organi- 
zation includes  some  fifty  persons,  and  the  pro- 
gramme comprises  burlesque,  music,  and  dances. 

Reginald  de  Koven,  the  composer  of  "  Robin 
Hood "  and  other  operas  is  very  ill  at  Aiken, 
S.  C.  He  underwent  a  serious  operation  a  short 
time  ago  and  is  now  suffering  from  a  severe  form  of 
gastric  fever. 

The  new  prima  donna  of  the  Bostonians,  whose 
engagement  at  the  Baldwin  begins  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  is  Eleanore  Giusti,  who  is  a  San  Franciscan 
and  a  former  pupil  of  Mme.  Rosewald.  She  will 
play  the  r61e  of  Yvonne  in  "The  Serenaders." 

The  first  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  after 
its  renovation  will  be  the  farce,  "  What  Happened  to 
Jones."  Harry  Corson  Clarke,  formerly  of  the 
Frawley  Company,  will  be  the  star,  and  Effie 
Warner,  who  played  the  heroine  in  "In  Old  Ken- 
tucky," will  be  his  leading  lady. 

"  Now  that  Lillian  Russell,  Delia  Fox,  and  Mar- 
garet Mather  have  indignantly  defended  their  sisters 
against  the  charges  brought  by  Clement  Scott  as  to 
the  immorality  of  stage-life,"  says  the  New  York 
Sun,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  complete  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Scott's  views." 

May  Irwin  has  been  salting  down  her  earnings 
and  putting  them  away  in  good  New  York  real 
estate.  Last  year  she  purchased  a  house  in  West 
Fifty-Eighth  Street,  and  now  she  has  added  to  her 
holdings  two  apartment- houses  at  142  and  144  West 
Twenty-Eighth  Street,  paying  for  them  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

Adelina  Patti's  husband,  Signor  Nicolini,  died  at 
Pau,  in  France,  last  Tuesday.  He  was  born  in  1834 
in  Brittany,  and  began  his  career  as  a  singer  in  1855. 
His  greatest  success  was  in  London  in  the  early  '70's, 
when  he  sang  Faust,  Lohengrin,  and  Radames  under 
Mapleson's  management.  He  married  Mme.  Patti 
in  Wales  in  1886,  after  her  divorce  from  her  first  hus- 
band, the  Marquis  de  Caux. 

There  are  a  number  of  decidedly  taking  songs  in 
"  Courted  into  Court."  Miss  Dressler's  "  Ram- 
a-Jam, I  Want  that  Man"  is  a  coon  song  of  "  The 
New  Bully"  order;  John  C.  Rice's  "Why  I  Be- 
came a  Sailor  "  tells  an  amusing  story  and  has  a  jolly 
sailor  chorus;  Sally  Cohen's  "Mamie  Reilly"  is  a 
waltz-song  of  the  "Annie  Rooney"  variety;  and 
John  Sparks's  "O'Dooley's  First  Five-O'Clock  Tea" 
is  funny  enough  to  push  the  "Ram-a-Jam"  song 
hard  for  first  place. 


Why    does    your    grocer    like 
Schilling's   Best  baking  powder  ? 
Because. 


"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PRE-EMINENTLY  SUPERIOR. 

"  STANDARD  "  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANT. 
Repairs.        -----        Hauling. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS, 

Tel.  Drimim  24.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


toACLBifYE  Glasses 

ACCJfWFLY  FITTED  BY 

EXPERT  OPTICIAN!) 

AT  MODERATE  PR'CES. 


OPTICIANS 'and 


OGRAPhiC 


PHOT"  suppL(£s 
642 MARKET  ST. 
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TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Keeling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every   Evening.      The   Triumph  !     The    Musical   Event 
of  the  Season.     The  Romantic  Comic  Opera, 

-:-    BRIAN    BORU    -:- 

Great  Cast.  Special  Scenery.  Correct  Costumes.  Enlarged 

Chorus.  Augmented  Orchestra,  Appropriate  Accessories. 

Next  Week— The  Merry  Fanlasie,  "The  Pearl  of  Pekin." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  centft 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 

Next  Monday  Night,   Extraordinary  Engagement.     Ed- 
ward E.  Rice's  Superb  Spectacle.  "  It  Is  To  Laugh." 

-:-    THE    CIRL    FROM    PARIS   -:- 

Magnificent     Scenery,    Gorgeous     Costumes,     Excellent 

Cast,  Beautiful  Chorus.     Fifty  People. 

The  Greatest   Production  of  Many  Seasons. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Friedlander, Gottlob  &  Co... Lessees  and  Managers 
To-Night,  Sunday  Night,  and  All  Next  Week.     Last  Per- 
formances.    "  Please  Marry  Me,  It  Won't  Take  Long." 
Rich  &  Harris's  Big,  Buoyant,  Billowy,  Brilliant,  Ebul- 
lient Bundle  of  Laughter, 

-:-    COURTED    INTO    COURT   -:- 

By  John  T.  McNally. 
Great  Cast,  including  Marie  Dressier  and  John  C.  Rice. 

Tell  Me— "What  Happened  to  Jones." 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  January  24th,  Grand  Ju- 
bilee Bill.  Carletta,  World's  Greatest  Contortionist ; 
Dolline  Cole,  America's  Greatest  Female  Baritone ;  Al 
Wilson,  Famous  Dutch  Comedian  ;  Crimmins  &  Gore, 
Grotesque  Comedians ;  The  American  Biograph,  New 
Life  Scenes ;  Positively  Last  Week  of  the  Knaben- 
Kapelle  ;  Carter  De  Haven,  Diminutive  Comedian  ; 
Rice  &  Elmer,   Prof.  Gallando,  and  Czita, 

Grand  Jubilee  Matinee,  Monday,  January  24th.  Regu- 
lar Matinee  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Thursday,  Jan.    27th,    1898,   at   3:15  P.M. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Musical  Conductor. 
FIFTH    CONCERT. 

ProRramme  :  Overture.  "  Im  Fruhling"  (In  Spring- 
lime),  Goldmark.  Symphony,  "  From  the  New  World," 
Dvorak.  Hebrew  Melody,  arranged  by  Robt.  Franz. 
Coppelia  (Ballet),  Leo  Delibes.  Espuma  Rhapsody,  E. 
Chabier. 

Prices,  including  reserved  seat,  $1.50,  $1  00,  and  75  cts. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Tivoli,  commencing  Monday  Jan.  24th. 


RACES  !  RACES  !         RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,   l897-'98,  beginning 
January  10th. 

Racing;      Monday,      Tuesday,      "Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        f- 
Races   start  at  3:15   P.   M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m  .,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrqv,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  Jan.  24th  to  Saturday, 
Feh.  5th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  and  *-*5  p.  "-  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric   Car  Lines : 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       RAIIj^I7,^.Y 

(Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.  m. 
Special  Tripe  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


APOLLO  GALVANIZED   IRON. 

Who  says  that  one  make  is  as 
good  as  another  ?' 

The  jobber  who  deals  in  some 
other  make ;  and  the  worker 
whose  work  is  rough,  or  who 
does  not  know  Apollo. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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BOOTH     AND    THE    PLAYERS. 


Interesting   Bits   from   a    Reminiscential  Paper  by 

Laurence  Hutton— How  the   Famous  Club 

was  Formed. 


I 


In  an  article  entitled  "A  Group  of  Players,"  in  the 
January  Harper's,  Laurence  Hutton  relates  the  his- 
tory of  the  conception,  birth,  and  baptism  of  The 
Players  which  has  never  before  been  fully  told  in 
print.  "Booth  had  long  desired."  writes  Mr.  Hut- 
ton, "  to  do  something  in  a  tangible  and  in  an  endur- 
ing way  for  the  good  of  his  profession  ;  and  various 
schemes  were  fully  discussed  during  a  fortnight's 
cruise  on  the  steam-yacht  Oneida  in  the  summer  of 
1886.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict, 
the  owner  of  the  beautiful  vessel,  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Mr.  William  Bispham, 
Booth,  and  myself.  Booth's  first  and  original  idea 
was  to  found  and  endow  some  sort  of  an  actors' 
house  or  home  with  sleeping-rooms,  writing-rooms, 
a  restaurant,  and  the  like  ;  where  strangers  in  New 
York  could  find  a  lodging;  and  where  residents 
could  assemble,  whenever  they  were  so  dis- 
posed ;  where  the  old  could  find  a  resting-place, 
the  sick  could  find  shelter  and  a  doctor's  care, 
and  the  poor  could  find  help  and  comfort.  The 
arguments  against  this  were  as  many  as  were  those 
in  its  favor.  It  did  not  seem  altogether  possible. 
The  difficulties,  as  they  were  pointed  out  to  him, 
were  almost  insurmountable,  and  with  great  re- 
luctance he  finally  abandoned  the  idea.  The  notion 
of  a  club  for  actors  was  then  proposed,  Mr. 
Aldrich,  with  a  peculiarly  happy  inspiration,  sug- 
gested its  name — 'The  Players' — and  the  general 
plan  of  organization  was  gradually  outlined-  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  whole  thing  was  based  upon  the 
name.  The  idea  was  so  good  that  Mr.  Booth  felt  he 
could  not  let  it  pass,  and  upon  the  name,  which  be- 
came the  corner-stone,  was  the  edifice  erected.  By 
no  other  name  could  it  have  smelled  so  sweet  in  the 
generous  donor's  nostrils  ;  and  if  Mr.  Aldrich  had 
not  thought  of  a  name  for  it,  before  it  was  thought 
of  itself,  The  Players,  perhaps,  would  never  have 
existed,  and  Booth's  beneficence  would,  perhaps, 
have  taken  some  other  form.  After  our  return  to 
New  York,  in  the  autumn,  a  number  of  Booth's 
friends  were  taken  into  his  confidence,  Mr.  Au- 
gustin  Daly,  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,  among  the 
managers ;  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  Harry  Ed- 
wards, Florence,  Mr.  John  Drew,  James  Lewis, 
Mr.  John  A.  Lane,  among  the  actors ;  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews,  Mr.  Mark  Twain,  among  the 
writers ;  General  Sherman,  Judge  Joseph  F.  Daly, 
Mr.  Stephen  H.  Olin,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Carryl, 
among  the  sympathizers  with  the  stage  ;  and  so  by 
them  The  Players  was  incorporated  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1888.  Prominent  persons  in  all  the  kindred 
professions  were  nominated  as  members.  The  house. 
No.  16  Gramercy  Park,  was  purchased  by  Booth, 
and  at  his  expense  it  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stanford  White,  one  of 
the  original  Players.  All  the  cost  was  borne  by 
Booth,  who  furnished  it  from  garret  to  cellar,  gave  it 
his  books,  his  pictures,  his  own  rich  treasures  of 
enormous  histrionic  interest  and  value.  And  on  the 
first  Founder's  Night,  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
1888,  he  transferred  it  all  to  the  association,  a 
munificent  gift,  absolutely  without  parallel  in  its 
way.  The  pleasure  it  gave  to  Booth  during  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life  was  very  great.  He 
made  it  his  home.  Next  to  his  own  immediate 
family  it  was  his  chief  interest,  care,  and  consola- 
tion. He  nursed  and  petted  it,  as  it  nursed  and 
petted  and  honored  him.  He  died  in  it.  And  it  is 
certainly  his  greatest  monument.  As  he  passed 
away  on  that  sad  June  night,  all  the  electric  lamps 
in  the  club-house  were  suddenly  extinguished." 

The  sudden  death  of  Lawrence  Barrett  was  a  great 
shock  and  surprise  to  Booth,  who  first  learned  of  it  at 
The  Players.  On  the  third  day  of  the  younger  man's 
illness,  Booth  asked  his  manager,  Mr.  Bromley,  to 
call  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  and  see  how  "  Lawrence 
was  getting  on."  Mr.  Hutton  continues  :  "  An  hour 
later  Booth  was  sitting  at  his  supper  of  bread  and 
milk  in  the  grill-room  of  The  Players  when  Mr. 
Bromley  entered  and  said,  simply  and  seriously, 
'  Mr.  Barrett  has  gone.'  Booth,  still  suspecting 
nothing,  asked,  '  Where  to  ? '  supposing  that  Mrs. 
Barrett  had  carried  her  husband  off  to  their  home  in 
Boston.  He  was  naturally  very  much  depressed  for 
some  time.  Indeed,  he  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  blow.  He  closed  his  theatre  at  once,  although 
he  continued  the  salaries  of  his  company  ;  and  finally 
he  played  a  short  engagement  in  Brooklyn,  which 
proved,  as  so  many  of  his  friends  feared,  his 
last.  During  this  engagement  a  copy  of  the  death- 
mask  of  Barrett  was  sent  to  the  club.  It  came  in  as 
Booth  was  starting  out  for  the  theatre.  He  saw  it  in 
the  hall,  learned  from  whom  it  had  come,  and  told 
the  boy  in  charge  to  'carry  it  upstairs.'  The  lad, 
not  understanding  the  order,  took  it  to  Booth's  own 
room,  removed  the  wrappings,  and  placed  it  on  a 
small  table  by  Booth's  bed.  And  there,  when  he 
went  upstairs  and  turned  on  the  electric  lights,  in  all 
the  ghastly  whiteness  of  the  fresh  plaster,  he  found 
it.  This  was,  if  possible,  a  greater  shock  to  him 
than  was  the  death  of  Barrett  itself." 

William  J.  Florence  was  another  of  the  group  of 
players  of  whom  Mr.  Hutton  writes.  The  creator  of 
the  Hon.  Bardwell  Slote  was,  it  seems,  very  much  in- 
terested in  The  Players  from  the  outset,  and  he  was 
greatly  pleased  when  he  was  placed  on  the  governing 


board  as  successor  to  LawTence  Barrett.  He  at- 
I  tended  but  one  meeting.  He  was  so  full  of  life  and 
,  spirit,  said  so  many  funny  and  irrelevant  things,  that 
business  was  greatly  interrupted.  Booth,  who  pre- 
sided, said:  " These  two  boys  [Florence  and  Jeffer- 
son] must  be  separated  !  "  Florence  never  entered 
The  Players  again. 


The  Races. 
With  this  afternoon's  races  at  the  Oakland  Track, 
the  present  fortnight  of  racing  under  the  auspices  of 
the  California  Jockey  Club  will  come  to  an  end. 
On  Monday,  January  24th,  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey 
Club  will  begin  its  fourth  fortnight  at  the  Ingleside 
Track,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  track  will  be 
crowded  every  day  of  the  two  weeks,  for  not  only 
will  there  be  many  pleasure-seekers  in  town,  to 
attend  the  Jubilee  Celebration  and  the  Miners'  Con- 
vention, but  the  programmes  offered  are  unusually 
attractive.  The  fourth  race  on  Monday  will  be  the 
Balboa  Boulevard  Stakes,  a  handicap  sweepstakes  of 
one  mile  for  three-year-olds.  There  is  a  string  of  fifty- 
four  flyers  from  which  the  starters  will  be  chosen, 
and  the  interest  in  it  is  already  keen.  On  Saturday, 
January  29th,  the  Lakeside  Stakes,  a  selling  sweep- 
stakes for  three-year-olds  at  a  distance  of  one  mile 
and  a  half,  is  down  as  the  fourth  race,  with  fifty-four 
horses  entered.  The  two  leading  events  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  are  the  San  Rafael  Stakes  and  the 
Tarpey  Stakes,  which  will  be  run  on  Thursday, 
February  3d,  and  Saturday,  February  5th,  re- 
spectively. 

A  strange  private  pension  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  recently.  It  provides  for  placing  on  the 
pension  roll  Patrick  Bane,  known  as  "the  giant  of 
Green  County,"  who  stands  seven- feet- four  in  his 
stockings.  Thirty-two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  he  alleges  that  the  government  owes  him  a 
pension,  because,  during  the  cold  weather  of  his 
service,  the  commissariat  could  not  provide  an  over- 
coat big  enough  for  him,  and  he  contracted  a  cold 
which  has  now  made  him  a  rheumatic  invalid. 


Ethel  Barrymore's  engagement  to  Lawrence 
Irving,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  was  well  known  that  the  young  man  was 
instrumental  in  securing  her  engagement  in  his 
father's  company,  and  the  unflattering  comments  of 
the  press  on  her  acting  in  "Peter  the  Great"  seem 
to  have  aroused  his  ire  and  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  Young  Irving  has  an  allowance  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  from  his  father,  and  his  prospects 
as  a  playwright  are  considered  excellent 


Kathryn  Kidder  has  announced  her  definite  retire- 
ment from  the  stage-  This  in  consequence  of  the 
flat  failure  of  a  play  which  she  had  written  and  in 
which  she  enacted  the  heroine  recently  in  St.  Louis. 
Its  reception  was  such  that  it  did  not  get  a  second 
performance,  and  Miss  Kidder  was  prostrated  by  the 
disappointment.  She  was  introduced  to  the  public 
by  the  late  Frank  Mayo,  and  later  gained  an  excel- 
lent standing  by  her  work  in  "  Madame  Sans-Gene." 


One  of  the  best  calendars  for  1898  which  we  have 
seen  so  far  is  that  issued  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the 
well-known  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
agents,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  handsome  enough  to 
be  an  ornament  to  office  or  library,  and  has  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  having  the  dates  printed  in  large, 
clear  figures  which  can  easily  be  read  across  the 
room.  Its  price  (twenty-five  cents)  by  mail  includes 
delivery  to  any  address. 


The  value  of  antiseptic  methods  of  surgery  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Kober,  of  the 
Georgetown  University,  who  points  out  that  during 
the  Crimean  War  more  than  one-half  (63.5  per  cent.) 
of  the  amputations  that  were  performed  resulted  in 
death.  In  the  American  Civil  War  the  mortality 
from  amputation  was  still  48.1  per  cent.,  but  in  1890 
the  statistics  of  amputation  showed  that  the  mortality 
had  been  reduced  to  6.9  per  cent. 


Now  that  the  spring-time  is  coining  on,  it  is  well 
for  those  who  love  flowers  to  remember  that  the  best 
seeds  can  be  obtained  from  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  They  will  send  a  copy  of  their 
seed  annual  to  any  address  free,  and  their  five-cent 
packages  of  seed,  which  are  for  sale  everywhere, 
are  thoroughly  reliable. 


A  delightful  blunder  has  been  perpetrated  by  an 
Australian  paper.  It  declares  that  recently  "a 
savage  landor "  who  had  tried  to  reach  Lhassa  was 
horribly  treated  by  the  Thibetans  who  tortured  him 
with  red-hot  irons  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  The  "  savage  landor"  is  a  grandson  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 


A  charming  little  picture,  entitled  "Autumn 
Leaves,"  reproduced  in  colors  from  the  painting  by 
W.  Granville  Smith,  has  been  issued  by  the  Proctor 
&  Gamble  Company  of  Cincinnati,  the  manufact- 
urers of  the  well-known  Ivory  Soap. 


The  latest  break  Klondikeward  is  to  be  made  by  a 
large  expedition  of  Laplanders  who  will  soon  leave 
Copenhagen,  Christiania,  and  Tromsoe  for  New 
York,  intending  to  go  thence  to  the  Klondike  in 
sledges  drawn  by  reindeer. 


A  dispatch  from  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  states  that 
a  special  feature  of  a  recent  bull-fight  there  was  the 
fact  that  all  the  bull-fighters  in  the  ring  were  women. 
Of  course  several  of  them  were  "prominent  in 
society  circles."  After  this,  it  is  not  astonishing  to 
read  that  one  of  the  dashing  senoritas,  though 
"  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  bull,  and  carried  around 
the  ring  several  times  before  she  could  be  rescued," 
was  not  seriously  injured. 


Diamonds  and  Frames, 
Gems  in  artistic  mountings,  and  Frames  in  im- 
mense variety.     King.  Moss  &  Company,  639  Market 
Street. 
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Is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  new  Book  entitled  ; 

"  Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty." 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  from  its 
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The  General  Laws  of  Health:  Physical 
beauty  dependent  on  their  observance  —  The 
spendthrift  tendency  as  to  health — Imprudence  in 
exercise — City-bred  and  country-bred — The  secret 
of  enjoyable  life. 

The  Source  of  Beauty  in  the  Fair  Sex — 
Causes  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  the  rel- 
ative beauty  of  the  fair  sex — Men  choose  the  best- 
favored — Women  the  sedulous  care  of  enlightened 
nations — Beauty-producing  prevalence  of  romantic 
love — The  influence  of  sexual  selection. 

The  Regulative  Law  of  Life  and  Growth — 
Evolution — Comparison  of  theories — History  of 
the  discussion. 

The  Evolution  of  the  American  Girl  — 
Dressing  for  adornment — Dressing  of  American 
women — Of  foreign  women — Modifying  fashions 
to  suit  forms — Beauty  of  American  women  com- 
pared with  French — Fifty  years  of  fashion — From 
simplicity  to  luxury — The  Countess  of  Jersey  on 
improvement  in  hygienic  practices — The  female 
form  —  Its  proportions  —  Points  of  elegance  — 
Beauty  of  the  bosom — Warning  against  quacks — 
Tight  shoes  and  gloves — Tight-lacing — Blonde 
and  brunette  types  —  The  grace  of  Spanish 
women — Conditions  tending  to  make  American 
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Nature's  Evidence  of  the  Law  of  Life  and 
growth — The  relation  between  species — Effects  of 
sexual  selection  upon  animals — The  courting  of 
birds — Rare  case  of  the  female  courting  the  male — 
Nature's  relinquishment  of  unused  organs. 

Man's  Physical  Place  in  Nature — Educated 
man  and  the  savages — Likeness  to  the  anthropoid 
apes — Types  of  brain  conformation. 

The  Sentiment  of  the  Beautiful  —  Real 
physical  beauty — The  picturesque  a  new  sense  of 
beauty — The  picturesque  distinguished  from  the 
ideally  beautiful. 

The  Effect  of  Environment  and  Training  on 
the  physique — Comparison  of  the  forms  of  army 
and  navy  recruits,  to  show  that  different  kinds  of 
life  have  the  effect  of  changing  parts  of  the  body 
— The  Union  infantry  compared  with  the  Confed- 
erate—The Sioux  with  the  Apaches— The  effect  of 
drill  on  cadets — Calisthenics  for  girls — The  use  of 
the  dancing-master — Change  of  physique  in  Cali- 
fornia shortly  after  its  occupation— Change  in 
Englishmen — In  Frenchmen — In  immigrants  after 
landing  at  New  York. 

Grace  the  Crown  of  Beauty — Form  and 
movement  constitute  the  highest  beauty — Grace 
in  animals — Grace  and  symmetry  of  the  hitman 
form  —  Gracefulness  of  Rachel  —  Of  Terry — On 
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The  Art  of  Walking — Errors  in  Mr.  Finck's 
book — Dancing-masters  as  teachers  of  the  mode 
of  holding  the  body — Position  of  the  feet — Direc- 
tions for  walking — The  grace  of  little  girls  com- 
pared with  their  movements  in  after  life — Reason 
of  the  change  for  the  worse — Tests  of  graceful- 
ness. 

The  Skin  as  an  Organ  of  the  Body  —  Its 
formation  and  functions — Pernicious  effects  of 
irregularity — The  air-bath — Odors  of  the  skin  and 
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milkmaid's  complexion — The  ideal  complexion — 
Mesdames  R^camier  and  De  Stael  —  Why  the 
veins  look  blue — Artificial  blondes. 

Beauty  in  the  Bath — Motive  in  bathing — Re- 
lations to  climate — Public  bathing — Girls  bathing 
on  the  sly  in  sequestered  places — Adventures  with 
bathing-parties — Instinct  of  bathing  most  prevalent 
in  women — Exquisite  cleanliness  of  the  demi-mon- 
daine — Fatal  disregard  after  marriage — Japanese 
bathing — Necessity  of  the  bath. 


Ancient  and  Modern  Bathing — The  Question 
of  tubs  and  soap — Shampooing — Swedish-move- 
ment cure — Turkish  and  Russian  baths — The 
bath  of  milk — Medicated,  sand,  mud,  and  elec- 
tric baths. 

The  Cleansing  of  the  Face — Tonicity  of 
cool  water — Soaps  for  the  face — Kind  of  water  to 
use — How  to  cleanse  the  face — Black  specks — 
Abnormal  hair — Remedies  for  blemishes. 

Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face — Effect  of  Cold 
winds — Heat,  air,  and  light — Moles  and  freckles 
— How  to  remove  them — Recipes  for  chapping — 
Face-powders  and  rouge — Pastilles  de  Florence. 

The  Hands — Expression  of  the  Hands  In- 
dicative of  nervous  constitution — The  servant  of 
the  brain — Hands  of  races  and  individuals  com- 
pared. 

Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Hands  —  Beauty, 
cleanUness,  and  elegance  — Tapering  fingers — 
Malformation  of  the  nails  and  its  treatment — How- 
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mal hair  and  the  electric  needle— Recipes  for  the 
scalp — Bleaching  the  hair. 

Care  of  the  Eye — The  Oculist  versus  the 
optician  —  The  abuse  of  belladonna  by  foolish 
girls — The  beauty  of  the  eye — Errors  about  the 
eyes — Practice  in  using  the  eye — Organic  defects 
— Simple  eye-washes. 

Care  of  the  Ear — The  Human  Ear  and  that 
of  animals — Disorders  of  the  ear — Simple  lotions 
for  earache — Wearing  cotton — Undue  amount  ol 
wax  in  the  ear — Recipe  for  lotion  to  remove  it. 

The  Nose  in  Various  Aspects — Associated 
with  character — Noses  of  great  men — The  pug- 
nose — Toilet  of  the  nose — Unsanitary  practices. 

Food  for  Health  and  Beauty — Tastes  o 
nations — Acquirement  of  taste — Plain  cooking — 
English  and  French  cooking — The  palate  and 
digestion — Pleasures  of  the  table  contributory  to 
health  and  beauty. 

Clothing  in  its  Relation  to  Health — Protec- 
tive, healthful,  and  agreeable  aspects  of  clothing 
— The  uses  of  linen — Of  wool  and  cotton — Silk 
underwear — The  climate  and  the  almanac. 

Ventilation — Cool  Air  and  Pure  Air  Dis- 
tinguished— Natural  and  mechanical  ventilation 
contrasted — How  to  ventilate  for  sick  and  well — 
Night  air — The  cellar  air — House-tops  as  resorts. 

The  Circulation  and  Digestion — Respiration 
of  the  lungs  and  skin — The  higher  modes  of  cir- 
culation. 

Cosmetic  Treatment  and  Articles — Elegant 
preparations  for  the  toilet — Recipes  for  cologne, 
bandoline,  jelly  of  roses,  Japanese  potpourri — 
Recipes  for  dandruff,  hair-dyes,  face-powders, 
hair- tonic,  toilet  vinegar,  and  pomades  —  Five 
recipes  for  Florida  water — Four  for  brilliantine. 

Medicated  Soaps — A  list  of  Twenty-Nine 
varieties — Purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Household  Remedies — For  Baldness — Erup- 
tions— Blackheads — BoQs,  bunions  and  bums — 
Carbuncles — Chapping — Cracks  or  fissures  of  the 
skin — Dyspepsia  —  Fever-blisters  —  Freckles  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin — Moisture  of  the  hands 
—  Hives  —  Excessive  Perspiration  —  Pigmented 
Spots  in  the  skin — Prickly  heat — Pimply  neck  and 
limbs  —  Canker  sores  —  Sunburn — Toothache — 
Warts — Hazeline  cream — Lanolin  cold  cream — 
Mouth  washes. 
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The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth  and 
gift.  It  contains  over  four  hundred  pages  of  matter 
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A  telegraph  line  recently  run  to  Coomassie  from 
the  coast  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  Ashanti 
natives.  They  cut  off  the  wire  in  suitable  lengths  to 
make  armlets. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Mrs.  Humphry,  in  her  "Manners  for  Women," 
cheerfully  acknowledges  that  the  girl  of  to-day  leads 
too  healthy  a  life  to  have  any  inclination  for  tears. 
She  does  not  even  cry  at  her  wedding,  but  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  lachrymose  damsel  is  no  loss  to 
society.  But  the  typical  girl  with  high  spirits  and  a 
sound  nervous  system  has  her  faults.  For  instance, 
she  can  not  laugh  "melojious."  "A  pretty,  har- 
monious laugh,"  says  Mrs.  Humphry,  with  regret,  is 
rarely  natural.  She  knows  a  lady  who  laughs  on  two 
soft  contralto  notes.  This  delightful  effect  was  prob- 
ably attained  by  indomitable  practice — two  hours  a 
day  for  years.  When  lovely  woman  screams  with 
laughter,  even  at  your  best  story,  you  feel  instinct- 
ively that  the  spheres  are  jangling,  that  there  is  ajar 
in  the  graceful  merry-go-round  of  the  solar  system. 
To  cure  this,  what  man  with  a  sensitive  ear  would  not 
persuade  his  womenkind  to  laugh  by  scale,  and, 
when  the  neighbors  remonstrated,  affably  reply, 
"Oh,  it's  only  my  girls  taking  their  laughing-lesson  !  " 
Hair-pins,  according  to  Mrs.  Humphry,  are  the 
chief  obstacles  to  feminine  independence.  "  How 
truly  fiendish  a  hair-pin  can  be,  no  mere  man  can 
ever  know.  When  it  presses  against  the  skull  and 
produces  a  local  nerve-torture  of  an  indescribably 
vicious  nature,  a  man  might  imagine  that  the  easy 
thing  would  be  to  pull  it  out.  ...  A  woman  feels 
so  tremendously  at  a  disadvantage  if  her  hair  is  un- 
tidy. She  can  not  even  argue  till  it  is  neat  again." 
Is  this  really  so?  Men  continue  to  maintain  that 
woman  is  constitutionally  illogical  and  febrile,  when 
they  know  nothing  about  that  hair-pin  pressing 
against  her  skull !  Clearly,  the  woman  who  dis- 
covers how  to  make  the  stability  of  the  "bright 
coiffure "  automatic  will  sound  the  knell  of  man's 
vaunted  supremacy  in  argument !  Mrs.  Humphry 
does  not  stint  her  revelations.  She  lets  us  into  the 
secrets  of  the  woman's  club,  where  there  seem  to  be 
' '  a  fine  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others  "  to  the  use  of 
the  looking-  glass.  "  It  is  very  aggravating,  when  one 
wants  only  the  tiniest  peep,  just  to  see  that  all  is 
neat  and  tidy,  to  be  kept  away  for  ever  so  long  by 
some  one  who  apparently  needs  half  an  hour's  pull- 
ing together  before  she  can  consider  herself  fit  to  be 
seen."  Sadder  still  is  the  admission  that  woman  con- 
tinues to  dress  irrationally  merely  to  gratify  the  nar- 
row, reactionary  views  of  man.  Tears  have  been 
abolished  at  weddings  ;  soup  is  going  out  of  fashion  ; 
you  must  not  eat  lobster-sauce  with  turbot.  But 
some  things  are  immutable.  The  dress  of  women  is 
still  governed  by  the  whims  of  men. 

A  new  "Art  of  Love"  is  being  compiled  by  a 
modern  Ovid,  who  lays  down  this  bit  of  advice  :  A 
man  who  calls  on  a  girl  whose  preference  for  him  is 
marked,  and  who  attempts  to  outstay  the  other 
fellow,  is  a  fool  who  hazards  his  prospects  by  his 
persistency.  If  he  is  pretty  sure  of  her.  he  should 
withdraw  early,  apparently  leaving  the  field  in  pos- 
session of  his  rival.  But  the  rival  won't  have  a 
nice  time.  Oh,  no.  The  girl  will  blame  him  for 
the  unaccounted-for  exit  of  the  favored  one  ;  things 
will  be  all  right  the  next  time  they  meet,  but  there 
will  be  only  snubs  for  the  rival. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  Charles  the  Second  a 
spectator  went  to  the  theatre  with  every  prospect  of 
seeing  something  of  a  startling  nature  not  expected 
or  announced  by  the  management,  but  often  much 
more  entertaining  and  exciting  than  what  passed 
upon  the  stage.  The  theatre  was  visited  by  its  gayer 
patrons  then,  as  now,  for  reasons  other  than  the 
mere  listening  to  the  players,  who  spoke  their  lines 
with  constant  and  aggravating  interruptions  from  the 
audience.  Ladies  of  quality  attended  a  performance 
wearing  masks  which  hid  their  faces,  behind  which 
they  could  safely  sit  in  the  boxes  and  banter  the  gen- 
tlemen whom  they  recognized  in  the  pit  without 
being  known.  Their  admirers  would  beseech  them 
to  give  their  names,  and  on  being  refused  would 
start  a  spirited  retaliation,  which  often  furnished  so 
much  amusement  for  the  spectators  that  the  play 
was  quite  neglected.  The  players  themselves  were 
occasionally  pressed  into  service  by  ladies  of  fashion, 
who  made  use  of  them  to  give  close  imitations  of 
their  rivals.  The  actors  were  often  roughly  handled, 
however,  for  their  daring,  and  were  the  cause  of  no 
end  of  trouble  by  gratifying  the  wishes  of  their 
patrons.  The  heavy  drinking  indulged  in  by  men  of 
fashion,  who  prided  themselves  on  being  ever  ready 
to  settle  disagreements  with  their  swords,  brought 
into  the  theatres  of  the  Restoration,  and  even  later, 
strange  scenes  of  violence.  When  one  remembers 
how  quickly  a  noisy  fellow  who  offends  at  a  theatre 
of  to-day  finds  himself  thrust  out,  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  marked  grievance  of  the  old  days  has  been 
abolished. 

The  Austrian  capital  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
smartness  of  its  fashions,  which,  for  women,  are  as 
near  Parisian  in  their  elegance  as  the  graceful  but 
somewhat  too  generous  figures  of  the  Viennese  will 
permit  of,  while  for  men  the  eccentricity  and  want  of 
character  are  fast  bowing  down  before  the  English 
invasion.  The  rigid  and  unsymmetrical  German 
lines  in  the  fit  are  now  almost  exclusively  relegated  to 
the  militar/  officers,  who,  instead  of  being  leaders  of 
fashion,  "  :rvert  it  by  a  hideous  degree  of  padding  in 
their  uni  orms  and  an  utter  wast  of  taste  in  mufti. 
Hence  h.  r.wde  runs  wild  in  Austria,  and  reforms  sel- 


dom find  champions.  Now,  at  the  twelfth  hour,  the 
first  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  oust  the 
swallow-tail  from  its  domineering  position.  The 
Austrian,  like  his  non-aesthetic  German  kinsman, 
wears  the  broadcloth  evening-dress  on  every  possible 
occasion — while  the  sun  shines  and  in  the  evening — 
and  offends  the  unities  by  arriving  at  the  theatre  or 
the  concert  in  his  every-day  suit.  In  its  place  Vien- 
nese connoisseurs  are  advocating  in  the  press  and  in 
the  tailor  academies  the  adoption  of  the  English 
frock-coat,  on  the  ground  that  a  fashion  which  has 
come  into  such  general  use  and  abuse  as  the  swallow- 
tail has  necessarily  one  foot  in  the  grave.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  that  doomed  article  of  manly  wear- 
ing apparel  was  imported  into  Germany  from  its  En- 
glish home  through  the  drama,  "The  Sorrows  of 
Werther."  Werther  won  for  it  a  school  by  appear- 
ing on  the  stage  in  a  riding- costume,  a  necessary 
pendant  to  which  is  or  was  the  old  swallow-tail  from 
which  originated  the  sombre  coat  of  our  time.  The 
magic  force  which  a  figure  like  Werther's  excited  over 
the  male  sex  is  well  known.  The  swallow-tail  was 
first  "assimilated"  by  the  Germans  in  its  original 
form,  and  only  gradually  made  its  way  into  the 
drawing-room  or  found  a  place  in  official  and  private 
functions  there. 

The  disappearance  of  the  short  dress- coat  was 
long  ago  an  accomplished  fact  among  men  who  were 
careful  of  their  dressing,  save  as  a  garment  of  the 
most  unceremonious  and  informal  nature.  Some  ten 
years  ago,  when  these  short  coats  were  first  worn 
here  (says  the  New  York  Sun),  there  was  frequent 
confusion  as  to  their  exact  use,  and  the  suspicion 
that  there  might  be  something  wrong  about  them 
came  first  when  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  a  short 
coat  and  an  opera-hat  proved  too  much  for  any  man 
who  was  disposed  to  treat  the  proprieties  with  con- 
sideration. From  the  moment  of  that  uncertainty 
the  dinner-coat,  smoking-jacket,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  have  been  called,  began  to  sink  to  its  proper 
level.  Even  at  the  theatres  this  hybrid  garment  is 
rarely  seen  to-day.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  a  few  men's 
clubs  that  the  dinner-coat  is  a  familiar  and  appro- 
priate sight.  An  idea  of  its  purpose  in  London  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  coats  there  are 
frequently  made  of  black  velvet  and  are  intended 
only  for  wear  in  a  man's  room.  They  are  avowedly 
smoking-jackets,  these,  with  no  other  recognized  use 
in  the  scheme  of  a  well-dressed  man's  wardrobe. 


There  comes  a  time  in  every  woman's  life  when 
she  longs  to  be  a  belle.  She'  may  not  so  much  as 
confess  it  to  herself  at  that  time,  but  in  after  years,  if 
questioned,  she  is  likely  to  confess  frankly  that  she 
once  hankered  after  being  the  most  popular  woman 
in  her  set.  This  is  a  laudable  ambition,  for  a  woman 
has  to  love  to  be  loved,  and  nothing  expands  the 
germ  of  true  womanliness  like  reciprocity  in  dealing 
with  affection.  According  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  an 
old  woman  who  was  and  is  still  a  great  belle  in  that 
city  gives  some  sound  hints  to  those  who  would  be 
belles.  Among  other  things  she  says:  "The  most 
absolute  necessity  for  being  a  favorite  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  is  sweetness.  Not  surface  sweetness,  1 
but  that  genuine  kindness  of  heart  which  makes 
us  considerate  for  all  about  us  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad,  and  which  is  just  as  sure  to  make  itself 
evident  as  the  tea-rose  is  bound  to  exhale  its  ex- 
quisite perfume.  Never  say  mean  things  about  any 
one.  Your  hearers  may  laugh  at  the  time,  but  in- 
stinctively they  feel  they  may  be  the  next  to  suffer, 
and  one  by  one  they  will  drop  away  from  you,  for 
there  is  nothing  so  absolutely  killing  as  ridicule. 
Never  try  to  keep  a  man  with  you  against  his  will. 
You  may  succeed  very  well  for  once  or  twice,  but  he 
is  bound  to  feel  more  or  less  '  stuck,'  and  in  the  end 
will  avoid  you.  After  all,  your  belledom  is  not  for 
one  or  two  years,  but  perhaps  for  a  good  many, 
especially  in  America,  where  the  girls  marry  late, 
and  you  don't  want  to  make  friends  for  only  one 
season.  Accept  attention  with  so  sweet  a  willing- 
ness that  the  other  will  be  positively  glad  he  offered 
it,  and  if  you  have  to  decline,  do  it  as  graciously 
and  as  kindly  as  you  can." 


HOW    TO    BE    ERECT. 


i.  Make  it  a  rule  to  keep  the  back  of  the  neck 
close  to  the  back  of  the  collar. 

2.  Roll  the  shoulders  backward  and  downward. 

3.  Try  to  squeeze  the  shoulder-blades  together 
many  times  a  day. 

4.  Stand  erect  at  short  intervals  during  the  day — 
"  bead  up,  chin  in,  chest  out,  shoulders  back." 

5.  Walk  or  stand  with  the  hands  clasped  behind 
the  head  and  the  elbows  wide  apart. 

6.  Walk  about,  or  even  run  upstairs,  with  from 
ten  to  forty  pounds  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

7.  Try  to  look  at  the  top  of  your  high-cut  vest  or 
your  necktie. 

8.  Practice  the  arm  movements  of  breast  stroke 
swimming  while  standing  or  walking. 

9.  Hold  the  arms  behind  the  back. 

10.  Carry  a  cane  or  umbrella  behind  the  small  of 
the  back  or  behind  the  neck. 

11.  Put  the  hands  on  the  hips,  with  elbows  back 
and  fingers  forward. 

12.  Walk  with  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  the  vest. 

13.  When  walking,  swing  the  arms  and  shoulders 
strongly  backward. 

14.  Stand  now  and  then  during  the  day  with  all 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  body,  so  far  as  possible, 
touching  a  vertical  wall. 

15.  Look  upward  as  you  walk  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  street. — Ex. 


Mr.  Dockery,  of  Missouri,  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the 
National  Library.  Not  only  would  he  change  the 
name,  but  the  nature  of  the  library.  He  is  in  favor 
of  allowing  ' '  everybody  to  take  out  the  books  under 
proper  restrictions.  The  use  of  the  seven  hundred 
thousand  volumes  is  now  restricted  to  a  very  small 
number  of  people." 

Little  Katie — "  Papa,  what  did  you  say  to  mamma 
when  you  made  up  your  mind  you  wanted  to  marry 
her?"  Mr.  Meeker  (visibly  reluctant) — "I  said 
'yes' dear." — Chicago  Tribune. 


To  Owners  of  Horses 

Cattle,  Sheep,   Dogs,  or  Swine,  to  Breeders  of  and 
Dealers  in  animals  of  this  kind,  and  to  Vet- 
erinary Surgeons,  there  is  no  work  of 
greater  practical  value  than 

HUIDEKOPER'S 

Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals 

—  BV  — 

RUSH  S.  HUIDEKOPER,  M.  D., 

Professor   of    Sanitary   Medicine    and   Veterinary   Juris- 
prudence   of    American     Veterinary     College,    New 
York;   Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London  ;  Late 
Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment,   University    of 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Opera  House  of  Vienna  has  been  considering 
a  question  of  propriety.  The  legs  of  the  ballet,  are 
they  in  harmony  with  the  scruples  of  the  age  ?  The 
verdict  has  been  that  the  flesh-colored  coverings  are 
more  or  less  unseemly,  and  that  the  corps  de  ballet, 
which,  as  the  Irishman  said,  is  ' '  like  the  Manx  arms, 
essentially  legs,"  must  cover  the  said  legs  with  roomy 
white  satin  stockings.  These  are  to  be  worn  over 
what  the  Germans  call  "  trikots,"  and  what  we  call 
"tights."  Whereupon  a  notice  was  recently  affixed 
to  the  other  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Vienna 
opera.  It  signified  that  the  costumes  of  the  cory- 
phee would  consist  in  future  of  eight  instead  of  seven 
pieces — to  wit,  tights,  skirt,  bodice,  corset,  dancing- 
shoes,  head-gear  (Kopf-puizj,  trimmings  of  flowers 
and  laces,  and — the  roomy  white  satin  stockings. 
"  Last  week,"  says  the  account,  "the  innocent  white 
novelty  stockings  made  their  official  d6but  on  the 
stage  amid  the  brilliancy  of  the  footlights.  It  was  in 
the  representation  of  Gounod's  '  Faust.'  For  the 
first  time  they  stood  forth,  these  glittering  female 
forms,  after  the  transformation  scene  of  the  Wal- 
purgis  Night,  and  these  brilliant  figures  all  wore 
white  and  roomy  satin  stockings."  There  was  a  mur- 
mur of  sensation  among  the  audience,  but  whether 
of  satisfaction  or  the  reverse  the  account  fails  to 
state. 


THE  BOOK  IS  A  COMPLETE  TREATISE 

On  the  Dentition  of  all  the  Domestic  Animals — 
Temporary  and  permanent  teeth — Eruption  of  the 
different  teeth — Structure  at  various  periods — Irregu- 
larities both  natural  and  artificial — Determination  of 
age  by  the  horns,  and  by  many  known  signs  in  the 
different  animals,  by  which  any  one  may  inform 
himself  of 

The  Age  of  Horses,  Cattle, 

Sheep,  Swine,  Mules, 

asses,  hlnnies,  or  dogs. 

To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on  the  dentition  and 
determination  of  the  age  of  Man  by  the  teeth,  and  a 
comprehensive  list  of  American  and  Foreign  works 
on  Animal  Dentition  and  kindred  subjects. 


The  Work   is   Not  to   be   Found  in 
Bookstores. 


It  is  a  royal  octavo  volume,  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
containing  225  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  200 
engravings.     The  publisher's  price  is  $1.75. 

We  will  send  it  free  of  cost,  post-paid,  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  for  one  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Argonaut  at  the  regular  price  of  $4.00. 

We  do  not  furnish  it  to  news-dealers,  publishers, 
or  club  agents. 

Send  four  dollars  only  for  both  the  book  and  the 
Argonaut  for  one  year. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Company, 
San  Francisco. 


THE  DAUGHTER. 


Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding. 


A  new  book  of  practical  suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life — Infancy,  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity.  Intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 
By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D., 

Philadelphia. 
Beautifully     bound    in    cloth    and    silver. 
i2mo.,    150    pages    of    large   fair   type. 

Price .' $1.00 

We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  with  one  annual 
prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at 

the  regular  price  of $4.00 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
San  Francisco. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  lion-hunting  lady  once  pestered  Tennyson  to 
lunch  with  her  and  meet  a  large  party.  The  poet  at 
length  gave'  in,  but  had  his  revenge,  since  he  spoke 
but  once  during  luncheon,  and  then  to  say:  "I 
like  my  mutton  cut  in  chunks." 

In  conversation  with  Lord  Xormanby,  a  French 
lady  once  made  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  her 
countrymen  were  the  politest  people  in  Europe,  and 
capped  all  her  arguments  by  saying,  "  You  admit  it 
yourselves."  "  Exactly,"  was  his  lordship's  prompt 
reply,  with  a  diplomatic  bow;  "that  is  our  polite- 
ness." 

Mrs.  Keeley,  the  veteran  English  actress,  tells  an 
anecdote  of  a  young  actress  who,  in  the  play,  is  a 
boy.  She  is  taken  before  a  judge,  who  asks,  sternly  : 
"Now,  where  are  your  accomplices?"  And  the 
young  actress,  by  a  happy  thought,  improved  on  the 
author  and  answered,  in  artless  tone  :  "  1  don't  wear 
any.    They  keep  up  without." 


A  little  boy  about  five  years  old,  too  tired  for  any- 
thing but  sleep,  refused  one  night  to  say  his  prayers. 
His  uncle,  who  was  present,  said  :  "  Oh,  Harry, 
would  you  go  to  sleep  without  asking  God  to  take 
care  of  you  during  the  night  ?  "  The  little  fellow  an- 
swered :  "  1  didn't  say  'em  last  night  ;  I  ain't  goin" 
to  say  'em  to-night,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  say  'em  to- 
morrow night ;  and  then,  if  nothin'  don't  get  me,  I 
ain't  goin"  to  say  "em  no  more." 

When  Renaud  first  went  as  senator  to  Paris,  he 
engaged  a  room  at  a  hotel  and  paid  a  month's  rent — 
one  hundred  and  fifty  francs — in  advance.  The  pro- 
prietor asked  if  he  would  have  a  receipt.  "  It  is  not 
necessary,"  replied  Renaud  ;  "  God  has  witnessed 
the  payment."  "  Do  you  believe  in  God?"  sneered 
the  host.  "Most  assuredly!"  replied  Renaud; 
"don't  you?"  "Not  I,  monsieur."  "Ah,"  said 
the  senator,  "  I  will  take  a  receipt,  if  you  please." 


Two  ladies  in  a  Nebraska  town  were  talking  re- 
cently about  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Bryan.  One 
was  a  Baptist  and  the  other  a  Presbyterian.  The 
lady  who  was  a  Baptist  remarked  that  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  is  a  Presbyterian,  had  serious  thoughts  of  join- 
ing the  Baptist  church.  The  other  lady  looked  at 
her  incredulously  and  after  awhile  remarked:  "Oh, 
no,  he  won't."  "  Why  not  r"'  "  He  would  have  to 
be  immersed,  and  he's  afraid  to  get  out  of  sight  of 
the  people  that  long." 


A  serious- minded  Ohioan  went  into  a  Cleveland 
department-store  not  long  ago,  and  going  to  the  drug 
department,  asked  for  a  certain  infants'  food.  The 
bright  young  woman  in  charge  shook  her  he  id. 
"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "  but  we  are  just  out  of  that. 
We  have  Blank's  Granum  and  Dash's  condensed 
milk  and  Spaces  Lactatum."  The  serious  citizen 
looked  doubtful.  "  I'm  afraid  they  wouldn't  do,"  he 
said.  "  I  suppose,"  said  the  young  woman,  sympa- 
thetically, "you  don't  like  to  change."  "  Oh,  it  isn't 
for  me,"  said  the  serious  citizen,  hastily.  And  after 
he  got  out  of  the  store,  he  wondered  why  the  girls 
laughed  so  suddenly. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford  used  to  declare  that  there 
was  no  place  in  England  like  her  "  Sunny  Berk- 
shire." As  to  the  country  people,  they  were  un- 
matched for  their  suavity,  courtesy,  and  respectful 
manners.  One  day  Miss  Mitford  was  walking 
through  a  pasture  with  an  incredulous  London 
lady.  There  was  a  lad  driving  a  cow,  and  his 
manners  were  to  be  tested.  "Now,"  said  Miss 
Mitford,  "you  will  see  how  gallant  are  our  country 
folk."  There  was  a  gate  to  be  opened,  and  the  boy 
opened  it,  and  the  ladies  passed  through.  There 
was  triumph  on  the  part  of  Miss  Mitford.  The 
London  lady  put  a  question  to  the  boy:  "You're 
not  Berkshire,  I'm  sure"  ;  and  this  was  the  gentle 
boy's  reply  :   "  Thee'rt  a  liar,  vor  I  be." 


When  Tennyson  was  offered  the  laureateship  he 
took  a  whole  day  to  consider,  and  at  last  wrote 
two  letters,  one  accepting,  one  refusing,  and  de- 
termined to  make  up  his  mind  after  a  consultation 
with  his  friends  at  dinner.  He  said:  "  In  the  end 
I  accepted  the  honor  because  during  dinner  Venable 
told  me  that  if  I  became  poet- laureate  I  should  al- 
ways, when  I  dined  out,  be  offered  the  liver  wing  of 
the  fowl."  The  immediate  result  of  becoming  poet- 
laureate  was  that  poems  and  letters  poured  in,  and 
Tennyson  writes  :  "I  get  such  shoals  of  poems  that 
1  am  almost  crazed  with  them.  The  two  million 
poets  of  Great  Britain  deluge  me  daily  with  poems. 
Truly,  the  laureateship  is  no  sinecure.  If  any  good 
soul  would  by  way  of  diversion  send  me  a  tome  of 
prose  t  " 

There  is  in  the  War  Department  archives  the  ap- 
plication of  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  an  army  chap- 
lain during  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln. 
Attached  to  it  are  a  number  of  indorsements  which 
are  interesting  as  disclosing  the  characters  of  two 
men  whose  influence  largely  molded  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  those  turbulent  times.  The  in- 
dorsements read  as  follows  :  Dear  Stanton  :  Ap- 
point this  man  chaplain  in  the  army. — A.  Lincoln. 


Dear  Mr.  Lincoln  :  He  is  not  a  preacher.— E.  M. 
Stanton.  The  following  indorsements  are  dated  a 
few  months  later,  but  come  just  below  :  Dear 
Stanton  :  He  is  now. — A.  Lincoln.  Dear  Mr. 
Lincoln  :  But  there  is  no  vacancy. — E.  M.  Stanton. 
Dear  Stanton  :  Appoint  him  chaplain  at  large. — 
A.  Lincoln.  Dear  Mr.  Lincoln  :  There  is  no  war- 
rant of  law  for  that. — E.  M.  Stanton.  Dear  Stan- 
ton :  Appoint  him,  anyhow. — A.  Lincoln.  Dear 
Mr.  Lincoln  :  I  will  not.— E.  M.  Stanton.  The 
appointment  was  not  made,  but  the  papers  were 
filed  in  the  War  Office,  where  they  remain  as  evi- 
dence of  Lincoln's  friendship  and  Stanton's  obstinate 
nerve. 

Mark  Twain,  in  "More  Tramps  Abroad,"  tells 
how  he  lied  out  of  a  controversy  about  Scottish  dia- 
lect. In  a  discussion  with  some  strange  Scots,  he  re- 
marked that  the  peasantry  pronounced  three  "  three," 
and  not  "  thraw."  "There  was  a  moment  of  as- 
tonished and  ominous  silence,  then  weather  ensued. 
It  was  a  bad  defeat  for  me.  It  promised  to  remain 
so,  but  I  had  a  saving  thought.  While  the  storm 
was  still  raging,  I  made  up  a  Scotch  couplet,  and 
then  spoke  up  and  said  :  '  Very  well,  don't  say  any 
more,  I  confess  defeat.  I  thought  I  knew,  but  I  see 
my  mistake.  I  was  deceived  by  one  of  your  Scotch 
poets."  '  A  Scotch  poet  1  Oh,  come  !  Name  him.' 
'  Robert  Burns."  It  is  wonderful  the  power  of  that 
name.  These  men  looked  doubtful — but  paralyzed, 
all  the  same.  They  were  quite  silent  for  a  moment  ; 
then  one  of  them  said,  with  the  reverence  in  his  voice 
which  is  always  present  in  a  Scotchman's  tone  when 
he  utters  the  name  :  '  Does  Robbie  Burns  say — what 
does  he  say  ?  '     '  This  is  what  he  says  : 

'  There  was  nae  bairns  but  only  three — 
One  at  the  breast,  twa  at  the  knee.' 
It  ended  the  discussion.  There  was  no  man  there 
profane  enough  to  say  any  word  against  a  thing 
which  Robert  Burns  had  settled.  There  are  people 
who  think  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 
This  is  a  superstition." 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Abbreviation. 
A  little  Quakeress,  so  quaint, 

So  modest,  and  so  sweet, 
She  looked  a  veritable  st. 
While  walking  down  the  st. 

— Indianapolis  Journal. 


Indolent  Daisy. 
She's  fair  of  face,  is  Daisy, 

Of  earth  she  seems  the  salt ; 
She  says  she's  tandem  crazy. 

But  has  a  grievous  fault. 

This  fault  is  not  endearing 
Her  charms  to  Reggie's  breast, 

For,  while  he's  pumping,  steering, 
Sweet  Daisy  does  the  rest. — Puck. 


A  Dilemma. 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Del. 

Whose  garments  were  mannish  I'm  wel. 

The  young  men  now  query 

She  makes  them  so  weary 

' '  If  she  wears  those,  what  shall  a  fel.  ?  " 

— Ex. 
— ■ ■    ♦ — • 

Tongue-Twisters. 

Read  the  following  aloud,  repeating  the  shorter 
ones  quickly  half  a  dozen  times  in  succession  : 

Six  thick  thistle  sticks. 

Flesh  of  freshly  fried  flying-fish. 

The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 

High  roller,  low  roller,  lower  roller. 

A  box  of  mixed  biscuits,  a  mixed  biscuit-box. 

Strict  strong  Stephen  Stringer  snared  slickly  six 
sickly  silky  snakes. 

Swan  swam  over  the  sea  ;  swim,  swan,  swim  ; 
swan  swam  back  again,  well  swum  swan. 

It  is  a  shame,  Sam  ;  these  are  the  same,  Sam. 
'Tis  all  a  sham,  Sam,  and  a  shame  it  is  to  sham  so, 
Sam. 

A  growing  gleam  glowing  green. 

The  bleak  breeze  blighted  the  bright  broom 
blossoms. 

Susan  shineth  shoes  and  socks  ;  socks  and  shoes 
shine  Susan.  She  ceaseth  shining  shoes  and  socks, 
for  shoes  and  socks  shock  Susan. 

Robert  Rowley  rolled  a  round  roll  round  ;  a  round 
roll  Robert  Rowley  rolled  round  ;  where  rolled  the 
round  roll  Robert  Rowley  rolled  round  ? 

Oliver  Oglethorp  ogled  an  owl  and  oyster.  Did 
Oliver  Oglethorp  ogle  an  owl  and  oyster  ?  If  Oliver 
Oglethorp  ogled  an  owl  and  oyster,  where  are  the  owl 
and  oyster  Oliver  Oglethorp  ogled? 

Hobbs  meets  Snobbs  and  Nobbs  ;  Hobbs  bobs  to 
Snobbs  and  Hobbs  ;  Hobbs  nobs  with  Snobbs  and 
robs  Nobbs's  fob.  "That  is,"  says  Nobbs,  "the 
worse  for  Hobbs's  jobs,"  and  Snobbs  sobs. 

Sammy  Shoesmith  saw  a  shrieking  songster.  Did 
Sammy  Shoesmith  see  a  shrieking  songster?  If 
Sammy  Shoesmith  saw  a  shrieking  songster,  where's 
the  shrieking  songster  Sammy  Shoesmith  saw  ? 

I  went  into  the  garden  to  gather  some  blades,  and 
there  I  saw  two  sweet  pretty  babes.  "Ah,  babes,  is 
that  you  babes,  braiding  of  blades,  babes  ?  If  you 
braid  any  blades  at  all,  babes,  braid  broad  blades, 
babes,  or  braid  no  blades  at  all,  babes." 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  are  termed  soothing 
because  they  correct,  mitigate,  and  remove  disorders 
of  the  system  incident  to  teething. 


STAGE     KISSES    IN    TETON    CITY. 


Why  the  Eventual  Husband  Permitted  Then 


It  was  a  home-talent  show,  and  we  sat  patiently 
waiting  for  the  unexpected  to  happen.  The  unex- 
pected always  happens  with  a  home-talent  show, 
and  an  inner  mountain  village  is  not  proof  against 
this  long-accepted  stage  fact.  We  strangers  from 
the  unregenerate  East,  who  were  there  in  the  mount- 
ains for  our  health's  sake,  felt  assured,  therefore,  of 
an  experience  before  the  night  should  be  over. 

It  was  "  The  Mikado  "  which  was  to  be  presented, 
tattered  and  torn  by  its  transit  from  first-class  the-  i 
atres  in  the  East  to  the  Town  Hall  of  Teton  City. 
We  had  heard  Nanki-Poo  as  he  had  sung  about  be- 
ing a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  and  we  had 
heard  Ko-Ko's  announcement  of  his  theories  and 
ideas,  and  were  getting  along  fairly  well  in  our  listen- 
ing when  the  kissing  song  was  reached.  Then  Red 
Pete  Barker,  who  was  singing  Nanki-Poo,  advanced 
to  the  footlights. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  the  tenor  singer  began, 
"  this  is  a  mighty  poor  place  in  the  show  to  interrupt 
the  proceedings  to  make  a  speech,  but  as  certain 
things  are  about  to  happen,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
you  be  put  on.  I  have  heard  that  Holy  Moses 
Perkins,  who  is  known  and  generally  hailed  and 
greeted  as  the  eventual  husband  of  Miss  Betty 
Hoyler,  who  is  taking  the  part  of  Yum  Yum,  has 
announced  to  all  concerned  that  if  I  followed  out  the 
directions  of  the  book  in  this  play  and  insist  on  kiss- 
ing the  lady,  there  will  be  five  different  kinds  of 
trouble.  I  hereby  announce  that  I  am  going  to 
begin  kissing  the  young  lady  in  about  three  minutes, 
and  shall  keep  right  on  kissing  her  through  the 
whole  blamed  song,  and  I  further  announce  that  I 
shall  do  that  kissing  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
I  have  secreted  in  these  long  and  flowing  robes 
two  first-rate  six  -  shooters  right  ready  for  busi- 
ness. I  am  also  armed  with  the  fact  that  Holy 
Moses  Perkins  is  sitting  in  seat  No.  167,  which 
is  in  plain  view  from  the  stage.  As  the  scene 
which  is  about  to  be  presented  is  a  cross  be- 
tween a  delicious  love -song  and  a  homicide,  and 
as  I  shall  caress  the  young  woman  with  one 
eye  on  her  beauteous  charms  and  the  other  on 
seat  No.  167,  I  hope  you  will  overlook  any  little 
shortcomings  in  the  affair.  I  hate  to  mention  such 
low,  coarse  things,  but  the  gun  which  I  shall  use 
first  is  a  self-cocker  and  has  been  recently  oiled. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  the  show  will 
now  go  on." 

We  listened  to  the  rendition  of  the  kiss-kiss  song 
with  great  interest,  especially  those  who  were  in 
range  of  seat  No.  167.  Nothing  happened,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Perkins  remaining  statuesquely  mute.  But 
when  the  applause  continued  on  its  demand  for  an 
encore,  Mr.  Barker  appeared  once  more  at  the  stage- 
front  : 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  "  for  this  vindication,  but  if 
you  want  some  more  of  it  I  am  compelled  to  say  you 
can't  have  it.  I  respect  Mr.  Perkins's  claims  on  the 
premises.  Thank  you,  one  and  all,  and  especially 
Mr.  Perkins,  who  has  this  night  sacrificed  his  feelings 
for  the  advancement  of  art.  The  show  will  now  pro- 
ceed," 

We  then  leaned  back  and  listened  respectfully 
while  Pooh-Bah  told  about  his  troubles  and  expecta- 
tions.— Chicago  Record. 


The  Cuban  Scare. 

Although  the  diplomatic  entanglement  with  Spain 
over  Cuba  is  to  some  extent  influencing  the  stock 
market.  Wall  Street  expects  no  serious  complications. 
Nevertheless  serious  complication  with  other  maladies 
may  be  expected  to  follow  an  attack  of  biliousness 
which  is  not  checked  at  the  outset.  The  most 
effectual  means  to  this  end  is  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  an  admirable  remedy,  moreover,  for  dyspep- 
sia, malaria,  kidney  trouble,  constipation,  and  nerv- 
ousness. 

* — ♦    « 

Mr.  Wild-west — "I  suppose  it's  all  right,  but  I 
can't  help  feeling  that  this  continual  presence  of  a 
■chaperon  is  a  reflection  on  my  character. "  Miss  Two 
Seasons — "Oh,  nonsense  I  It's  lots  more  fun  this 
■way.  Out  West  you  are  on  your  honor,  while  here 
you  shift  the  entire  responsibility  for  your  conduct 
upon  the  chaperon  ;  she'll  be  asleep  in  a  moment." 
— Harlem  Life. 


Evans'  Ale 

is  the  ONE  perfectly  sound  and 
brilliant  Ale  that  is  always 
ready  for  use. 

no  knack 
required 

in  uncorking  or  pouring  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  particle 
of  dregs  or  sediment. 

It's   Evans'   way   of  bottling    as 
well  as  brewing  that  does  it. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  — 
more  light  and  don't  break. 

Can't  you  get  'em  ? 

What's  your  dealer  say 
about  'em  ? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


for  infant*   and 

adults.    A  specific 

for   prickly  heat   and 

chutini;.  Deliclitful after 
sha\  ing.  Recommend  ■ 
ed  by  :ill  physicians. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail- 
price  35  cts.     Sample  free. 
Talcc  no  substitute*. 
Gerhard  Xlenncn  Co. 
837  Broad  St.,  Newark,  n.  J. 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

Alt     THE     NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALU     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   HEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including:  Pogtage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  z2mos .$6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     1.50 

"  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6  *'     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  L».  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  atHong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Coptic Thursday,  February  3 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu). "Wednesday,  February  33 

Doric . .  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  13 

lie  I  pi  c Saturday,  April  2 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  as 
follows.  For  ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.,  Jan.  1,  6,  11,  16, 
21,  26,  31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Jan.  1,  6, 
11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pottwna,  3  p.  m„ 
Jan.  1,  5,  10,  14.  18,  22,  26,  31,   Feb.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  25,  29. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Jan, 
1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and*  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  1 1 
a.  ai. ,  Jan.  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.,  January  dtb,  and  second 
of  each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

S.  8.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Tuesday,  January 
25th,  1808,  at  2  p.   m.  Special 
party  rates. 
IIDJ       S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via 
Wy         Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

J.  D.  Sprechels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
Freight  Office.  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EANIC; 


erySt. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 


AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Parts), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

NewYork Feb.    2 

Paris Feb.    9 

St.  Paul Feb.  16 

New  York Feb.  23 


Paris Mar.    3 

St.  Paul Mar.    9 

St.  Louis Mar.   16 

Paris Mar.  23 

RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Friesland Feb.    2  |  Noordland Mar.    2 

Kensington . Feb.    9  |  Friesland Mar.    9 

Westernland Feb.  16     Kensington Mar.  16 

Berlin Feb.  23  [  Westernland Mar.  23 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market  St. .  Grand   Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QCTEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL, 

Every  Wednesday  at  13  noon. 

Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don In  3\  hours. 

BRITANNIC Jan.  19 Feb.  16. ..  .Mar.  16 

MAJESTIC Jan.  26 Feb.  23.... Mar.  23 

GERMANIC Feb.    2 Mar.    2. ...Mar.  30 

TEUTONIC Feb.     9. ...Mar.     9.. ..Apr.     6 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 
S.TENNEY  FRENCH,  Gen.  Western  Agent,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  MarWt 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship 
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The  Borel  Ball. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  gave  a  ball  at  Native 
Sons'  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  January  20th,  to  in- 
troduce to  their  friends  their  daughters,  Miss  Borel, 
Miss  Sophie  Borel,  Miss  Grace  Borel,  and  Miss  Alice 
Borel.  There  were  four  hundred  names  on  the  invi- 
tation list,  and  the  regrets  were  very  few.  The  hall 
was  canvased  for  dancing  and  was  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  white,  canary,  and  violet- colored  draperies, 
intermingled  with  which  were  branches  of  orange  and 
olive-trees,  with  the  ripe  fruit  hanging  in  clusters. 
The  ball  commenced  about  ten  o'clock,  and  dancing, 
to  the  music  of  Huber's  orchestra,  was  enjoyed  until 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  midnight  an 
elaborate  supper  was  served  in  the  banquet-hall. 
The  affair  was  a  delightful  and  successful  one  in 

every  way. 

<•■ 

The  Phelan  Dinner-Party. 

Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  gave  a  dinner-party  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  18th,  at  the  Bohemian 
Club,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke,  nie  Holla- 
day.  During  the  service  of  the  dinner  musical 
selections  were  given  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quartet. 

Those  invited  to  meet  Mrs.  Brooke  were  :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Henry  McL.  Martin, 
Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Ada  Sullivan,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Byrne,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  and  Mr.  Donald  de 

V.  Graham. 

♦ 

The  Currier  Theatre-Party. 
Miss  Marie  Currier  gave  a  theatre-party  recently 
at  the  Baldwin,  which  was  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  J. 
Parker  Currier.  After  the  play,  a  supper  was  served 
at  Miss  Currier's  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The 
others  in  the  party  were  Miss  Ardella  Mills,  Miss 
McFarland,  Miss  Berenice  Landers,  Mr.  Redick 
McKee  Duperu,  Mr.  Hugh  Tevis,  Mr.  Follis,  and 
Lieutenant  Everett  E.  Benjamin,  U.  S.  A. 


The  McKenna  Matinee  Tea. 
Attorney- General  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna  gave 
a  matinee  tea  on  Monday,  January  17th,  at  their  resi- 
dence, on  California  Avenue,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  honor  of  their  second  daughter.  Miss  Marie  Mc- 
Kenna, who  was  then  formally  introduced  into  so- 
ciety circles.  Those  who  assisted  in  receiving  were 
Mrs.  George  B.  Williams,  Miss  McKenna,  Miss 
Barber,  Miss  Mabel  McKinley,  Miss  Frances  Alger, 
Miss  Helen  Long,  Miss  Bliss,  Miss  Hayse,  of  St. 
Louis,  the  Misses  Gary,  Miss  Wilson,  and  the 
Misses  Patten.  Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Hobart, 
most  of  the  Cabinet  members  and  their  families,  and 
other  high  officials,  including  members  of  several  of 
the  foreign  embassies,  were  present. 

The  Campbell  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Campbell  celebrated  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  evening,  January  18th,  by  giving  a 
reception  at  their  residence,  1820  Turk  Street,  which 
was  attended  by  fully  two  hundred  of  their  friends. 
They  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  William  H. 
Mills,  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Robert  Watt,  and 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Buckingham.  The  rooms  were  hand- 
somely decorated  with  flowers,  and  light  refresh- 
ments were  served.  In  the  evening  a  musical  pro- 
gramme was  presented,  comprising  a  vocal  trio 
"Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes,"  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Clarence  Wendell ;  a 
vocal  duet,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  arranged  by  Nieder- 
meyer,  sung  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Priest-Fine  and  Mr. 
Osgood  Putnam,  assisted  by  a  full  chorus.  Other 
selections  were  given  by  the  California  Quartet  and 
Mrs.  Blake-Alverson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  re- 
ceived many  handsome  presents  from  their  friends. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Bessie 
Haight,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Strong,  the 
well-known  artist. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Frances  Jacobi  and  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Miss 
Jacobi  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Jacobi, 
formerly  of  this  city,  but  for  the  past  eight  years  a 
resident  of  New  York.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Brandenstein,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Hellman 
is  the  only  son  of  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  president  of 
the  Nevada  Bank.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  Union 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  a  director  of  the 
Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank  in  Los  Angeles,  and 


Royal  Baking  Powder 

never  fails.  Alum  pow= 
ders  do.  A  single  bak= 
ing  spoiled  wastes  more 
than  the  difference  in 
cost  of  a  whole  year's 
taking  powder  supply. 


of  the  Los  Angeles  Savings  Bank.  He  is  also  a 
director  in  the  Union  League  Club  and  the  San 
Francisco  Verein  and  a  member  of  the  Concordia 
Club  and  the  Merchants'  Club.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  next  fall. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Kay  and  Colonel  Frank  A.  Vail 
will  be  married  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  February 
2d,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Kay,  in  Alameda. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Persis  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Harry  Nathaniel  Gray,  of  this  city,  took  place  on 
Monday  evening,  January  17th,  in  the  rooms  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maxy  Tabor,  in  the  Browne  Palace  Hotel 
in  Denver,  Colo.  Only  relatives  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rosburgh. 
Afterward  there  was  a  reception  and  an  elaborate 
supper.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  left  on  Wednesday  to 
travel  through  Southern  California,  and  will  receive 
their  friends  after  March  1st  at  the  California  Hotel 
in  this  city. 

Miss  Freda  Cox  and  Mr.  John  P.  S.  Maxwell  were 
united  in  marriage  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  January 
19th,  at  the  home  of  the  parents  of  the  bride,  Hon. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Cox,  in  Sacramento.  A  recep- 
tion was  held  after  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guign6  will  give  a  ball 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  ist,  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott,  517  Sutter  Street. 

A  fancy-dress  cotillion  will  be  given  in  the  Maple 
Hall  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Murphy,  in  honor 
of  their  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Attie  Murphy. 

A  dinner-dance  will  be  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Robinson  Whittier  at  their  residence,  2030 
Jackson  Street,  on  Monday  evening,  February  7th. 

Miss  Bernie  Drown  will  give  a  dancing-party  at 
her  residence  on  Saturday  evening,  January  29th. 

The  next  of  the  series  of  the  Cinderella  Dances 
will  be  held  in  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  26th.  The  final  meeting  of  the 
season  will  be  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  9th. 
Owing  to  a  confusion  of  dates  between  the  Friday 
Fortnightly  Club  and  the  Friday  Night  Club,  due  to 
the  postponement  of  one  of  the  cotillions  of  the  lat- 
ter club,  the  last  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly 
Club  will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  February 
10th,  at  Golden  Gate  Hall.  This  will  be  the  Army 
and  Navy  cotillion,  and  will  be  under  the  leadership 
of  the  army  officers.  At  midm'ght  a  light  supper  will 
be  served,  and  dancing  will  be  resumed  until  one 
o'clock. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  hold  its  next  cotillion 
at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  the  evening  of  February 
nth. 

The  second  party  of  the  Terpsichoreans  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  2d. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  gave  a  matinee  tea  on  Sun- 
day, January  16th,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter,  1815  Gough  Street.  The 
affair  was  a  compliment  to  Miss  Johnson,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  is  here  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Hager. 

The  members  of  the  Century  Club  will  give  a  ban- 
quet and  ball  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, January  27th. 

It  was  at  a  gathering  in  one  of  the  hotels  of  St. 
Louis  during  the  National  Republican  Convention. 
A  jolly  crowd  was  calling  for  impromptu  speeches, 
when  some  one  yelled  for  Adams,  of  Boston.  "  Get 
up  there,  you  Massachusetts  Yankee,"  shouted  one 
of  the  crowd  good-naturedly,  "  and  let  us  hear  from 
you  !  "  Adams  mounted  the  improvised  rostrum  and 
began  thus :  ' '  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  that  I 
am  highly  complimented  by  this  unexpected  honor. 
I  am  a  Massachusetts  Yankee,  as  my  friend  said,  but 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  hold  that  against 
me.  We  of  Massachusetts  have  always  had  a  great 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  West — generally  about 
six  per  cent."     He  got  no  further. 


Sir  John  Lubbock  has  gone  to  the  ant  again,  and, 
if  he  keeps  up  his  visits  and  others  imitate  him,  that 
interesting  insect  will  become  useless  for  Sunday- 
school  purposes.  Sir  John  succeeded  in  getting  fifty 
ants  helplessly  drunk  and  then  placed  them  outside 
an  ant-hill.  The  sober  ants  came  out,  picked  up 
their  friends,  and  put  them  to  bed  to  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  Sir  John's  liquor  ;  the  strangers,  however, 
they  sternly  rolled  over  into  the  ditch. 


The  average  life  of  a  good  voice  is  fifteen  years. 
Patti's  is  an  exception.  So  also  is  Sims  Reeves's. 
Smoking  and  drinking  have  ruined  countless  male 
voices.  Singers  live  fast,  and  their  voices  suddenly 
become  frogs  in  the  throat.  Women  suffer  all  the 
ailments  of  the  vocal  chords,  owing  to  low  neck  and 
short  sleeves,  consequent  exposure  and  late  cham- 
pagne suppers. 

» — .*. — t- 

Thorwaldsen's  "  Lion  of  Lucerne,"  cut  in  the  living 
rock,  is  cracking  and  crumbling  away,  owing  to  the 
infiltration  of  water  in  the  sandstone  cliff  of  which  it 
forms  part.  It  is  to  be  preserved  by  isolating  it  from 
the  main  body  of  sandstone  and  draining  the  ground 
around  it. 


A  bust  of  Mark  Twain,  which  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent likeness,  has  just  been  completed  by  the  cele- 
brated Viennese  sculptor,  Ernest  Hegenbarth.  It 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Fifth  Symphony  Concert. 
The  fifth  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Society  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  Fritz 
Scheel  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday, 
January  27th,  at  a  quarter-past  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  programme,  which  is  one  of  special  interest, 
begins  with  the  "  Springtime  "  overture  of  Goldmark, 
the  composer  of  "The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  and  the 
"Sacuntala"  overture.  This  will  be  followed  by 
Dvorak's  symphony  "  From  the  New  World."  in 
which  he  has  ingeniously  used  a  number  of  melodies 
from  the  plantation  darkies  of  the  Souih.  The  third 
number  is  a  Hebrew  melody  arranged  by  Robert 
Franz.  Next  comes  D61ibes's  "Coppelia"  ballet, 
which  was  given  in  this  city  a  number  of  years  ago 
by  the  National  Opera  Company  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  The  last  number  on  the  programme  is  the 
"  Espuma"  rhapsody  by  E.  Chabrier. 


The  Bendix  Piano  Recital. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  gave  his  fourth  and  last  piano 
recital  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  18th,  at  the 
Byron  Mauzy  Hall.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
appreciative  and  highly  enjoyed  the  excellent  pres- 
entation of  the  following  programme  : 

Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  op  63,  D-minor, 
allegro,  scherzo,  adagio,  finale,  Schumann,  Mr. 
Landsberger,  violin,  Mr.  Von  der  Mehden,  'celloist  ; 
cappriccio  for  violin,  Gade,  Mr.  Landsberger ; 
sonata,  op.  no.  A-flat,  moderato,  allegro,  adagio, 
and  fugue,  Beethoven  ;  barcarolle,  Chopin  ;  tocatta, 
Schumann. 


Prince  Albert  of  Monaco  seems  bound  to  break  the 

bank  at  Monte  Carlo.     He  offers  the  company  a  new 

lease  for  fifty  years,  at  the  rate  of  $250,000  a  year  to 

himself  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  $350,000,  $400,- 

000,  $450,000,  and  $500,000  a  year  for  the  following 

ten-year  periods.     Moreover  the  company  must  build 

a  $400,000  opera  house  and  spend  $1,600,000  on  the 

port  of  Monaco,  besides  paying  the  expenses  of  the 

principality  as  in  the  past.    These  amount  to  $400,- 

000  a  year,  among  the  items  being  $100,000  for  the 

maintenance  of  law  courts  and  police,  $45,000  for  the. 

bishop  and  clergy,  and  $150,000  for  roads,  lighting, 

water  supply,  baths,  etc.     The  running  expenses  of 

the  gambling- ho  use   are   $4,170,000.     The    receipts 

last  year  were  $7,700,000,  and  the  dividend  on  each 

of  the  60,000  shares   $16,   representing  a  profit   of 

$2,880,000. 

* — ■» — • 

One  of  the  highest  officers  in  the  German  army  is 

very  particular  that  his  soldiers  are  properly  fed,  and 

he  is  in  the  habit  of  making  unexpected  visits  to  the 

barracks  and  inspecting  the  food  in  person.     On  the 

occasion  of  one  of   these  visits    he  perceived  two 

soldiers  carrying  a  steaming  boiler  from  the  kitchen. 

"Put  it  down.     Fetch   a  spoon,"  he  commanded. 

The  astonished  soldiers  looked  at  each  other.     One 

of  them  rushed  off,  but  reappeared  in  a  few  moments 

with  a  spoon.     ' '  I  want  to  see  what  sort  of  soup  you 

get,"  said  the  general  as  he  dived  into  the  boiler  with 

the  spoon,  but  as  soon  as  he  tasted  it  he  spat  it  out, 

exclaiming  :   "  What  sort  of  broth  is  that?    It  tastes 

like  dish-water.     What  is  it   anyhow?"     "That's 

just  what  it  is,  your  excellency,"  replied  the  soldier  ; 

"it's  the  water  the  dishes  were  washed  in." 


La  Fronde,  a  daily  political  and  literary  journal, 
edited,  managed,  set  up,  and  printed  by  women,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  Paris,  price  one  sou.  Mme. 
Marie  Durand,  late  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  is  the 
founder  ;  Mmes.  S6v6rine  and  Pognon  write  the  edi- 
torials ;  Mme.  Dieulafoy,  archaeological  articles  ;  and 
Mile.  Chauvin,  LL.  D.,  whose  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  was  recently,  rejected,  covers  the 
law  courts.  Of  the  first  edition  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  copies  were  printed. 


A  committee  having  in  charge  a  local  entertain- 
ment went  to  a  noted  editor  to  request  him  to  take 
part  in  it.  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  gentle- 
men ? "  he  asked.  ' '  We  would  like  to  have  you 
give  us  a  talk  on  spelling  reform,"  they  replied. 
"Well,"  he  rejoined,  "I  can  give  you  my  idea  of 
spelling  reform  in  one  sentence  :  Just  leave  '  me ' 
off  the  '  programme.' " 


The  appointment  of  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith  as  li- 
brarian of  the  Mercantile  Library  is  matter  for  gen- 
eral congratulation.  She  is  an  experienced  librarian, 
and  the  many  admirers  of  her  poetry  will  be  glad 
that  she  has  this  congenial  occupation. 


The  hinges  of  the  Golden  Gate  are  fastened  to  a 
spur  of  Mt.  Tamalpais.  The  Scenic  Railway  and 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  at  the  summit  make  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  a  pleasant  diversion. 


Champagne. 
Moet  &  Chandon  has  the  proud  distinction  of  oc- 
cupying the  second  place  in  our  champagne  table  for 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  trade.  1  he  brand 
has  not  only  moved  up  in  position,  but  the  importa- 
tions have  increased  in  1897,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,"  over  12K  per  cent.,  which  is  a  larger 
ratio  of  increase  than  that  made  by  any  of  the  other 
prominent  brands.  In  addition  to  this,  Moe't  & 
Chandon  was  selected  during  the  year  as  the  only 
wine  served  at  some  of  the  ultra-fashionable  enter- 
tainments given  in  this  city.  The  fame  of  the  wine 
has  traveled  from  coast  to  coast,  and  its  quality  has 
endeared  it  alike  to  the  connoisseur  and  occasional 
drinker. — Bonfort's  Wine  Circular. 


Orange  Orchard 

— AND — 

Raisin  Vineyard 


In  full  and  profitable  bearing,  for  cash 
rental  or  percentage  of  yields.  Capital  re- 
quired &5,O00.  In  first-class  condition, 
residence,  buildings  etc.  Picturesque  and 
attractive  locality. 

Address,  for  printed  particular?,  **  Orange 
Business,"  Kocklin,  Placer  County,  Cal. 

MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUOK-AIL  NUMBERS ; 
HTDKACIIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28}^-incli  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Snipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse — 526  Seventh    St.        San  Francisco. 


BOARDING. 

A  lady  having  an  elegant  home  in  a  very 
select  neighborhood,  desires  to  accommo- 
date a  few  families.  Superior  board,  rooms 
large  and  sunny.  References.  Address  Box 
19,  Argonaut  office. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Most  Healthful  and  Beautiful  of 
California  Resorts. 


50  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


No  better  furnished  or  equipped  hotel. 
Service,  table,  and  appointments  unex- 
celled. Old  friends  and  new  are  alike 
welcome.  Private  Parties  and  Special  Din- 
ners will  receive  particular  attention. 

New  features  for  the  Paper  Chases  hy  the 
Hunt  Club  this  season. 

The  hotel  is  personally  supervised  by 
General  Warfield,  of  the  California  Hotel, 
and  all  guests  of  these  two  leading  hotels 
maybe  certain  of  finding  them  both  home- 
like and  attractive. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 

Proprietor. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TKACY. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

f|H  C  A  I         Properly  prepared  and  promptly 
I VI  EL  t\  !■■     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    EEFITTKO    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

K.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The     Principal    and     Finest 

Family     Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

Firgt-claga  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


January  24,  iS 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 
j     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph   D.   Grant  returned    from 

Portland  a  few  days  ago. 
1 1     Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  accompanied  by  her  cousin, 
Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  left  in  a  private  car  last  Sunday 
for  a  trip  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Arthur  Scrivener,  for  a  number  of  years  a 
well-known  bank-manager  here,  and  who  retired  and 
went  to  reside  in  London  several  months  ago,  is  visit- 
ing San  Francisco. 

Mr.    Emil  A.    Bruguiere   has  returned  from  New 
k|  York  for  a  brief  period. 

I     Miss  Florence  Sharon  is  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
|i  where  she  is  the  guest  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Frank  G. 

Newlarids. 
I      Mr.  Thomas  Flint,  Jr.,  of  San  Juan,  registered  at 
I  the  Palane  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

[      Mr.  E.  A.   Bruguiere,  Jr.,  arrived  in  New  York 
I  early  in  the  week. 
I      Mr.  E.  S.  Babcock  is  here  from  Coronado  Beach, 

and  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
j      Mr.   Sanford    B.    Dole,    President  of  Hawaii,  and 
Mrs.  Dole  arrived  here  from  Honolulu  last  Sunday 
I  night,    and    left  on    Wednesday  evening's   train  for 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Lawrence  McCreery  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Mc- 
Creery  sailed  for  Europe,  on  January  12th,  on  the 
White  Star  Liner  Teutonic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  returned  to   Bur- 
lingame  a  few  days  ago  for  a  short  stay.     Mrs.  Caro- 
lan '5  brother,  Mr.  W.  S.   Pullman,  remained  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.     Their  mother,  Mrs.  George  M.  Pull- 
I  man.   of   Chicago,   and  Mrs.    John  A.    Logan,  of 
Washington,  left  on  Wednesday  for  Santa  Monica. 
i  Mrs.  Pullman  and  Mrs.  Logan  will  make  a  tour  of 
the  southern  counties,  and  will  probably  go  on  to  the 
1  City  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  left  on  Friday  to 
make  a  brief  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig  has  arrived  in  New  York,  and 
is  at  the  Gilsey  House,  where  Mrs.  Gillig  and  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Crocker,  are  established  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Isabel  McKenna  and  Miss  Mabel  McKinley 
have  returned  to  Washington  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Mullins  and  Miss  Maud  Mullins,  after 
four  months'  of  travel  in  Italy,  are  now  at  Nice. 
They  will  remain  there  during  the  carnival  season  and 
probably  until  spring. 

Mr.  Lee  L.  Gray,  of  Fresno,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  in 
San  Francisco,  where  he  will  remain  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  M.  Hyman,  the  Misses  Hyman,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Lawrence  Mack  have  removed  to 
their  new  residence,  2214  Jackson  Street.  They  will 
receive  on  Fridays  in  February  and  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  and  Miss  Walter  will 
leave  here  late  in  March  for  an  extensive  tour  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Summers,  of  Santa  Barbara,  stopped 
at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week,  on  his  way 
home  from  the  north. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  George  Davis  Boyd 
was  gladdened  last  Wednesday  by  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 

Mrs.  William  Alvord,  who  has  been  quite  ill  at  her 
home  on  Jackson  Street,  is  improving. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  were  in  New  York 
last  week. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Longstreet,  and  Mr.  A. 
H.  Wilcox,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Senator  J.  P.Jones,  of  Nevada,  who  came  home 
to  spend  the  holidays  with  his  family  at  Santa 
Monica,  has  returned  to  Washington  after  having 
spent  a  week  here  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Genevieve  Goad  is  preparing  for  a  trip  to  the 
East. 

Mr.  Fletcher  F.  Ryer  is  in  New  York. 

Colonel  William  Forsythe,  of  Fresno,  has  returned 
from  New  York,  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Samuel  Jones  has  returned  to  Nevada  after  a 
short  stay  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  have  returned  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr..  after  a  week  at  Monte  Carlo, 
has  gone  south  for  a  tour  of  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  registered  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  from  Menlo. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  F.  Davis  has  closed  her  Ross  Valley 
house,  and  has  taken  rooms  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Her  daughters,  Miss 
Grace  E.  Davis  and  Miss  Estelle  Davis,  are  with 
her. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Banks  and  her  infant  son  are  here 
from  her  ranch  in  Lassen  County  and  will  pass  a 
couple  of  months  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Hanlon,  at  her  residence  1627  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  has  returned  to  the  city 
after  a  prolonged  visit  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Yost,  Miss  Yost,  and  Mr.  Yost,  of 
Kenwood,  are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wintbrop  Elwin  Lester 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 

Miss  Johnson,  of  St.  Louis,  is  here  visiting  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hager. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Francis  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Vladimir  Artsimovitch  was  a  guest  during  the 
week  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Le  Grande  Cannon  Tibbetts  arrived  in  Oak- 
land from  Philadelphia  on  Monday.  She  is  visiting 
her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood  were  among  the 
week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

General  A.  W.  Barrett,  N.  G.  C,  of  Sacramento, 
and  General  M.  W.  Miller,  N.  G.  C,  of  Fresno, 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall  was  among  the  week's  guests 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire,  who  have  been 
living  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  past  two  years,  have  re- 


turned to  San  Francisco,  and  have  taken  rooms  at 
the  Bella  Vista  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu, 
are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke,  of  London,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fleishmann,  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  H.  Abbott, 
of  Vancouver,  Mr.  T.  G.  Griffon  and  Mr.  Marcus 
T.  C.  Jones,  of  Oakland. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mrs.  J.  S.  Latham,  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Kipp,  of  Milwaukee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Benson  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Devlin,  of  Portland,  Colonel 
J.  B.  Fuller,  of  Marysville,  and  Mr.  James  M. 
Dobbs,  of  Valparaiso. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Rear-Admiral  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  will 
be  detached  from  the  examining  board,  Washington, 
on  January  29th,  and  placed  on  waiting  orders.  He 
has  been  ordered  to  be  retired  on  February  1st. 

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Shafter,  wife  of  General  William 
R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  died  of  paralysis  on  January 
14th,  at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason.  General  Shafter 
and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  William  H.  McKittrick, 
were  present. 

Mrs.  Whiting,  wife  of  Captain  W.  H.  Whiting, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Monadnock,  has  gone  to  Coronado 
Beach  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  The  Monadnock 
is  now  at  San  Diego  on  her  south-coast  cruise. 

Lieutenant  Ora  E.  Hunt,  Twelfth  Infantry.  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  arrived  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
on  Thursday  from  Vancouver  Barracks- 
Lieutenant  Blockinger,  U.  S.  N.,  late  of  the  Balti- 
more, has  returned  from  Honolulu. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  selected  by  General  Shafter  to  act  as  escort 
to  the  President  of  Hawaii  during  his  stay  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Passed-Assistant  Surgeon  F.  W.  Olcott,  U.  S.  N., 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago 
from  Port  Orchard. 

Mrs.  Perkins,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Per- 
kins, U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Monadnock,  has  gone  to  Coro- 
nado Beach  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

The  Presidio  Club  has  been  re-incorporated  and 
the  following  officers  chosen  as  directors :  Colonel 
Evan  Miles,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  E.  B.  Williston.  Third  Artillery.  U.  S.  A., 
Major  Dr.  Robert  H.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
James  E.  Runcie,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  and  Lieutenant 
Robert  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  The  cor- 
poration was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  club-house  in  the  Presidio  and  its  library,  and 
to  promote  social  intercourse. 

Second  -  Lieutenant  Edward  P.  O'Hearn,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  as 
a  member  of  the  general  court- martial. 

Lieutenant  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  Third  Artillery,  V. 
S.  A.,  was  ordered  to  the  Presidio  from  Alcatraz  on 
Monday  for  duty  in  connection  with  the  mounting  of 
gun-carriages  at  the  Point. 

Lieutenant  H.  McL.  Powell,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A. ,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month. 

Chief- Engineer  F.  A.  Wilson,  U.  S.  N,,  was  de- 
tached from  service  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  on 
Thursday  and  ordered  home  on  waiting  orders.  He 
will  be  retired  shortly. 

Ensign  Yates  Stirling,  Jr.,  has  been  ordered  to  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  On  February  15th  he  will  be 
transferred  to  Newport  News. 

Mrs.  Burrage,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Guy  H.  Burrage, 
U.  S.  N.t  of  the  Wheeling,  is  in  San  Antonio  visiting 
her  parents,  Mrs.  Graham  and  General  William 
Montrose  Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  Texas.  Early  in  April  she  will  leave 
San  Antonio  to  join  her  husband  at  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Ensign  W.  A.  MofFett,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Enterprise  to  the  Mohican. 

Lieutenant  J.  D.  McDonald,  U.  S.  N.,  has  had 
his  orders  changed  from  the  Mohican  to  the  Monad- 
nock, with  instructions  to  join  the  Monterey  when  the 
two  vessels  fall  in  with  each  other. 

Ensign  G.  E.  Gelm,  U.  S.  N!,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Mohican  to  the  Bennington  to  re- 
lieve Ensign  C.  D.  Steams,  U.  S.  N.,  ordered  home 
on  leave. 


Rufus  Choate  possessed  great  power  over  a  jury, 
which  he  concealed  even  at  the  time  he  was  exer- 
cising it  with  the  most  potent  effect.  On  one  occasion 
a  hard-headed,  well- educated  farmer  was  one  of  a 
jury  that  gave  five  verdicts  in  succession  for  Choate's 
clients.  He  said  afterward  :  "  I  did  not  think  much 
of  bis  flights  of  fancy  ;  but  I  considered  him  a  very 
lucky  lawyer,  for  there  was  not  one  of  those  five  cases 
that  came  before  us  where  he  wasn't  on  the  right 
side." 


Some  sensitive  men  refuse  to  appear  en  deshabille 
on  any  terms.  "  There  was  a  lovable  English  clergy- 
man," says  Mark  Twain  in  "A  Tramp  Abroad," 
"  who  did  not  get  to  table  d'lioteax  all.  His  breeches 
had  turned  up  missing,  and  without  any  equivalent. 
He  said  he  was  not  more  particular  than  other 
people,  but  he  had  noticed  that  a  clergyman  at 
dinner  without  any  breeches  was  almost  sure  to  ex- 
cite remark." 

•    m — • 

When  a  horse  fell  into  a  large  and  deep  well  at 
Henderson,  N.  C,  some  practical  genius  attached  a 
hose  to  a  near-by  hydrant,  and.  turning  on  the  water, 
filled  up  the  well  and  floated  the  horse  to  the  top, 
whence  rescue  was  comparatively  easy. 


The  Golden  Jubilee. 
California's  Golden  Jubilee  celebration  will  com- 
mence  on  January  24th  and  end  on  January  29th.  , 
On    Monday,    the  first  day,   there  will  be  a  large 
street  parade  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  , 
there  will  be  musical  and  literary  exercises  at  Wood-  j 
ward's  Pavilion.     Pacific  Parlor,  N.  S.  G.  W.,  will  I 
give  a  ball  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  in  the  evening.    On 
Tuesday,  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  ! 
will  combine  in  giving  a  reception  at  Native  Sods'  j 
Hall  during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  ending  with  | 
a  balk     In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  foot-ball 
game  at  Central  Park  between  members  of  the  regu- 
lar army  and  the  National  Guard.     On  Wednesday 
afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  there  will  be  an  athletic 
competition  at  Central  Park  between   members  of 
the  regular  army    and    the    National   Guard.      On 
Thursday  there  will  be  a  naval  demonstration  on  the 
bay.    The  war- vessels  and  mercantile  marine   will 
be  decorated,  salutes  will  be  fired,  and  excursions 
will  be  given  on  various  steamers.     In  the  afternoon 
the  Wild  West    Show    will  commence  at  Central 
Park   and  continue   day  and  night  until  Saturday 
evening.    The  combined  German  Turner  societies  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  will  give  a  gymnastic 
and  musical  exhibition   and  a  ball  at  Woodward's 
Pavilion  on  Thursday  night.      Commencing  at  one 
o'clock  en  Friday  afternoon,  the  United  States  in- 
fantry,  cavalry,   and  artillery  will  execute  military 
manoeuvres  at  the   Presidio.    This  promises  to  be 
one  of  the   most  interesting  features   of   the  week. 
Saturday  will   be  Children's   Day  at   Golden   Gate 
Park.    A  feature  of  this  outing  will  be  a  competitive 
drill  between  girls  from  various  public  schools  for  a 
handsome  banner.    The  jubilee  will  end  on  Saturday 
night  with  a  torch-light  parade,  which  will  end  at  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  and  signalize  the  opening  of  the 
Mining  Fair,  which  will  continue  until  March  6th. 


Officialdom  in  Germany  has  been  compelled  by  a 
bicyclist  to  give  deep  thought  to  the  question, 
' '  When  two  streets  intersect,  in  which  street  is  the 
point  of  intersection  ? "  At  Breslau,  bicyclists  are 
forbidden  on  certain  streets.  A  rider,  going  along 
a  street  where  they  are  allowed,  followed  it  across  a 
prohibited  street  and  was  arrested  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  He  asserted  that  he  was  in  one  street, 
the  policeman  that  he  was  in  the  other,  the  lower 
court  that  he  was  in  neither  and  should  not  be  fined, 
and  the  upper  court  that  he  was  in  both,  therefore 
on  the  forbidden  street,  and  must  pay  twenty-five 
cents. 


A  curious  fact  has  been  developed  by  the  French 
police.  Their  statistics  show  that  in  twenty-one 
murders  the  money  taken  by  the  assassins  averaged 
only  sixteen  dollars  and  in  each  case  the  criminal 
was  guillotined.  Evidently  murder  does  not  pay 
from  a  financial  point  of  view. 


It  is  proposed  to  make  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Americo  Vespucci  a  great 
event  in  Italy  next  spring.  The  Syndic  Marchese 
Torrigiani  has  issued  a  call  to  all  the  American  con- 
suls in  Italy  to  meet  in  Florence  and  devise  plans  for 
the  celebration. 


Scarlet  evening-dress  coats  having  been  adopted 
by  an  English  golf  club,  British  hunting-men,  who 
feel  that  they  have  a  vested  right  in  the  color,  are 
using  strong  language  about  the  innovation  and  the 
innovators. 


—  "Venetian  Lilac"  is  the  latest  in 
fashionable  notepaper. '  and  can  be  seen  in  the 
various  sizes  at  Cooper  &  Co.'s,  on  Market  Street. 


—  Messrs.  King,  Moss  &  Company's  Importa- 
tions  of  Silver,  Old  and  New.  for  this  season  ex- 
ceed in  richness  and  variety  anything  ever  displayed 
in  San  Francisco.  A  visit  to  their  attractive  store  at 
639  Market  Street  is  a  revelation. 


—  The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.    Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.    Shirts  to  order. 


,Free" 


**A  Glass  Book 

Full  illustrations  o{  the 
stock  of 

Dorflmger's 
American 
Cut  Glass 

We  will  send  it  to  those  interested 
on  application. 

C.  DORFLINGER  6  SONS 

915  Broadway,  New  York 


Educational. 


OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  OBGAS.AXD  HAK1IOXI. 

Residence,  2514  Octavia  Street, 
Near  Broad  way. 

MR.    CEORCE    BATES,    M.  A. 

(Formerly  Principal  of  University  School, 
S.  F.,  and  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium)  has  one 
or  two  hoars  a  day  disengaged. 
847  HAIGHT  STREET. 

A  Thoroughly  Experienced  accountant 

Desires  evening  -work  in  making:  up  and  bal- 
ancing commercial  books,  adjusting  ac- 
counts, etc.  High-class  references.  Address 
care  of  Argonaut, I,.  CHALDECOTT. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.   M.   ROSNER   and   B.  JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Sutter  1031.     Residence,  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Lisitrw — "  Isn't  It  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  Et  everything ! " 

Other  LisUnt* — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  op,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombike  sends  'em  to  bun." 

HHIirilT'Q  Press-cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUrflLlriL  0  yon  all  newspaper  cuppings  which  may 
appear  abont  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "op  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
Is  searched  for  your  notices.  Hknrv  Romeike,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York 


The  Rev.  Henry  E.  Cooke,  of  Grace  Church. 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  who  has  received  a  call  to  the 
rectorship  of  Trinity  Church  in  this  city,  is  a  son  of 
the  once  famous  financier,  Jay  Cooke,  of  Ogontz,  Pa. 


^^SSHSSSS? 


SBSStftS? 


Far  superior  to  any  unsweetened 
chocolate,  and  owing  to  the  total  absence 
acrid  taste   far  more    delicious.    A    sample 
with  every  can  of  Ghiraroelli's  cocoa. 
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SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  EEGDLAR 
TRAIN  IN  THE  WORLD 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES..  10.30  a.m.. Tuesday- Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 


3   Days   Between    California  and   the   Great 
Lakes. 

SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX 

RUNS   BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 

Paso.        

Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m. .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES .. .10.30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50p.m..Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS.  ..7.55  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
bv  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Iftaio  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    1         From  January  1,  1898.        I  arrive 


*6.oo  A 

7-CO  A 
7.OO  A 


"8 . 30  A 

g.OO  A 


4 -3°  * 
4-30  P 


4-3°  * 

ir5.3o  P 

1T5.30  P 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
[8.00  p 
8.00  p 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. .  8.45  a 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. . . .  10.45  A 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5 .45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8 .  45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  p 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *j .  15  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *a .  00  p 

Niles.  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..       to. 15  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7 .45  P 

Livermore,  Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  ■  *5  *" 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations tio.15  a 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  and  Stockton        7.15  p 
Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .        7 .45  a 
Santa  F^  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .  45  p 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10 .  15  a 

"Sunset  Limited   Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East §10.15  a 

European  Mail,  Ogden  aDd  East 9-45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo t7  45  * 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viBe,  Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HATWARDS  1 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

1*6.00  A. 

8.CO  A 

Q.OO  A. 
IO.OO  A 
til. OO  A 
(l2.COM 


Q.OO  P 
4-O0  P 
5.00  P 
5.30  P 
7.OO  P 
S.OO  P 
9-CO  P 

tt»»5  P 


Melrose,  Shminakv  Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  ElMHURST, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Lhandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherrv, 

AND 

Haywards. 

/Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


•      7-iSA 
**9-45  A 

JO. 45  A 
II.45  A 
12.45  P 
'1-45  P 
12-45    P 

*4-45  P 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 
to. 50  P 

■tt*2-0°   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

*a.i5  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations 

4.15  P     Newark,  San  Jos£,  and  Los  Gatos... 
fil. 45  p     Hunters'   Excursion,   San  Josrf   and 

Way  Stations 17-2Q  p 


5-5°  p 


10.50  A 
9.20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Sup  8>— 

♦7.15  9.OO         II.OO  A.M.,       tl.OO      *2.00      J3.OO 

*4.oo  t5-0°     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.co      8.00 
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Younger  sister  (sentimentally) — "  They  say  love  is 
blind."  Elder  sister— "  And  dumb,  too,  I  think." — 
Bazar. 

"Yes,  my  sight  improved  jest  as  soon  as  1  was 
'p'inted  postmaster."  "How  do  you  account  for 
it?"  "  Readin'  postal  -  cards."  —  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  manager,  as  the  living  skeleton 
sat  on  him  and  intermittently  hammered  him,  "  I 
fear  that  my  curiosity  has  got  the  best  of  me." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Did  Miss  Fiavilla  seem  pleased  when  you 
asked  her  to  go  to  the  theatre  ?  "  "  Pleased  I  She 
wanted  to  keep  the  tickets  for  fear  something  might 
happen  to  me." — Chicago  Record. 

"Mrs.  Strucket  affects  the  antique  in  her  house 

decorations "     "  Yes,  she  told  me  the  other  day 

she  was  heart-broken  because  she  couldn't  get  the 
shades  of  her  ancestors  for  her  parlor  windows." — 
Truth. 

Hax — "I  see  a  new  town  in  North  Dakota  is 
called  '  Leisure.'"  Jax — "  What's  the  idea  of  that?" 
Hax — "  The  town  is  making  a  bid  for  the  patronage 
of  the  people  who  marry  iu  haste." — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"  And  you  wouldn't  begin  a  journey  on  Friday  ?  " 
"You  bet  I  wouldn't."  "I  can't  understand  how 
you  can  have  any  faith  in  such  a  silly  superstition." 
"No  superstition  about  it — Saturday's  pay-day." — 
Chicago  Journal. 

Literary  editor — "  What  a  vivid  account  is  given 
in  '  Quo  Vadis  '  of  the  burning  of  Rome  !  "  Fire 
editor — "Yes,  but  it's  incomplete;  there  isn't  a 
word  about  the  loss  to  the  insurance  companies." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Pruyn — "Is  it  true  that  the  congregation  played 
progressive  euchre  to  decide  the  price  of  the  pews 
at  your  annual  rental?"  Miss  Waite — "Yes;  our 
pastor  hoped  it  might  tend  to  make  the  pew  rents 
debts  of  honor." — Life. 

"  You  seem  to  be  going  home  in  a  very  cheerful 
manner  for  a  man  who  has  been  out  all  night." 
"  Yes.  You  see,  my  wife  is  an  amateur  elocutionist, 
and  she's  saving  her  voice  for  an  entertainment  to- 
morrow night." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Waits — "There  is  nor  such  thing  as  telling  the 
quality  of  whisky  that  you  taste  these  days,  is 
there?"  Lushforth — "No.  The  only  test  is  the 
feel."  Watts  —  "  The  feel  ?"  Lush/orth  —  "  Yes. 
And  you  have  to  wait  till  next  morning  for  that." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

"Well,  Mr.  Suburban,"  said  the  rector,  "I  sup- 
pose you  in  common  with  the  rest  of  us  have  sworn 
off  something  for  the  new  year."  "Yes,  Mr. 
Preech,"  replied  the  good  citizen,  "I  went  down  to 
the  assessor's  office,  and  swore  off  a  ten-thousand- 
dollar  personal  tax." — Harper  s  Bazar. 

Mamma — "Has  Mr.  Dorrance  given  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  he  means  business  ?  "  Clara 
— "  Business  1  I  should  think  he  did  mean  busi- 
ness I  I'm  sick  of  the  word  business.  All  he  has 
talked  about  the  last  three  times  he  has  been  here 
was  papa's  business." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Sadeye  is  a  man  1  admire.  He  and  Butts  had 
been  bad  friends  for  a  year  ;  but  when  he  heard  that 
Butts's  wife  was  dangerously  ill,  he  went  up  to  him 
and  offered  his  sympathy."  "  Um  1  You  are  prob- 
ably not  aware  that  Sadeye  has  gone  into  the  under- 
taker's business." — Philadelphia  North  American. 


The  genuine  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  " 
are  sold  only  in  boxes.  They  are  wonderfully 
efFective  for  Coughs  and  Throat  Troubles. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


First  telephone  girl — "  Do  you  know  Mr.  Ringer?" 
Second  telephone  girl — ' '  Not  by  sight,  only  to  speak 
to." — Brooklyn  Life. 


THE  OPIUM  ANT>  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"  What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved' '  is  a  little  book, 
giving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
Dr.  J.  L,  Stephens,  Dept.  B.,I.eb;mon  Ohio, 


"  Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  much  of  Mawson  ?  " 
' '  You  don't  have  to  ;  you  can  size  Mawson  up  in 
two  seconds." — Harlem  Life. 
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VERSUS 

Reed  of  Maine. 


The  present  Democratic  minority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
Bailev  of  Texas  sentat'ves  's  becoming  more  than  a  partisan 

minority.      It  is  becoming  a  disloyal  faction. 

The  Democrats  are  determined  to  stick  at 
nothing  to  embarrass  the  McKinley  administration  in  the 
Cuban  imbroglio.  They  have  endeavored  in  every  possible 
way  to  force  action  upon  this  matter,  although  they  have  not 
a  majority  to  bring  about  the  result  they  desire.  They  have 
tried  every  filibustering  expedient  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
recognition  of  Cuban  independence  before  the  House.  They 
tried  to  saddle  one  amendment  upon  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular appropriation  bill  creating  "a  commission  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  '  Republic  of  Cuba1  "  ;  another 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  consul-general  at  Havana^  on 
the  ground  that  "the  independence  of  the  'Republic  of 
Cuba'  made  the  office  a  more  important  one."  Hitt,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  had  both  declared 
out  of  order  on  the  ground  that  they  were  new  legislation. 
Then  the  Democrats  moved   that  the  appropriation  bill  be 


. 


recommitted  with  instructions.      In  the  course  of  the  debate 
Clark,  of  Missouri,  relieved  his  mind  as  follows  :     , 

"  Our  foreign  policy  is  so  feeble,  50  cringing,  so  cowardly,  that  even 
old  and  decrepit  Spain  insults  our  flag,  maltreats  our  citizens,  and 
searches  our  ships  with  perfect  impunity.  President  McKinley  fails  to 
send  men-of-war  to  protect  our  honor,  to  assert  our  supremacy,  and  to 
teach  the  insolent  and  impotent  dons  a  lesson  they  would  never  forget. 
Three  or  four  hundred  thousand  Cubans  have  died,  men,  women  and 
children,  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  yet  the  McKinley  admin- 
istration lifts  not  a  finger  to  stay  the  slaughter.  The  Republican  party 
has  become  the  ally  of  pestilence  and  arson,  famine  and  devastation, 
rape  and  murder." 

This  is  even  more  foolish  than  the  average  buncombe  and 
bombast  of  the  average  Democratic  congressman.  It  is 
worse  than  foolish.  It  is  false.  Nothing  in  it  is  true. 
Spain  has  not  insulted  our  flag.  She  has  not  maltreated 
our  citizens.  She  has  not  searched  out  ships.  As  for 
President  McKinley  failing  to  send  men-of-war  to  protect 
our  honor,  our  honor  has  not  been  assailed,  while  he  has  sent 
a  man-of-war  to  Cuba.  As  for  the  "  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  Cubans  who  died  in  xht  cause  of  liberty,"  it  seems 
to  us  that  most  of  them  have  died  because  their  own  soldiers 
have  destroyed  their  own  food  supply. 

As  the  Democrats  have  not  scrupled  at  falsehood  in  their 
attempt  to  embroil  the  administration  in  Cuba,  they  have 
been  brought  up  with  a  round  turn,  as  is  the  way  with  those 
who  indulge  in  falsehood.  Bailey,  of  Texa<=,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader,  claimed  that  Speaker  Reed  had  made  an 
agreement  with  him  to  permit  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
appropriation  bill.  Hitt,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  denied  this.  Bailey  insisted  that  he  had  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  to  that  effect  with  the  Speaker.  Speaker 
Reed  replied  :  "  The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  mistaken. 
The  chair  never  agreed  that  a  motion  which  was  plainly  out 
of  order  would  be  entertained."  To  this  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Texas,  replied  :  "  I  make  the  statement  that  we  did  have 
such'an  agreement."  "The  chair  again  states  that  no 
agreement  was  made,"  said  Speaker  Reed.  Bailey  replied  : 
"  I  again  oppose  my  statement  to  that  of  the  Speaker." 
At  this  point  Congressman  Smith,  of  Michigan,  stated  that 
he  had  been  present,  and  that  no  agreement  had  been  made. 
Speaker  Reed  then  said:  "The  chair  is  willing  to  rest  the 
case  on  the  statement  made  by  him."  Bailey  thereupon 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chair,  but  his  appeal  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  16S  to  1 14.  The 
diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill  was  then  passed 
without  the  factious  and  filibustering  amendments  attempted 
to  be  made  by  the  Democrats  for  cheap  partisan  capital. 

The  attitude  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  Congress  in 
this  matter  is  not  one  of  which  they  can  be  proud.  The 
same  men  supported  Cleveland  when  he  pursued  exactly  the 
same  policy  as  is  now  pursued  by  McKinley.  But  they  have 
made  a  volte-face,  and  are  now  engaged  in  attacking  the 
Republican  administration  for  doing  exactly  what  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  did.  This  is  as  contemptible  as  it  is 
cowardly.  The  Democrats  must  be  hard  pushed  for  a 
party-leader  when  they  choose  such  a  man  as  Bailey,  of 
Texas.  But,  leader  or  not,  his  word  will  have  small  weight 
with  the  American  people  when  it  is  brought  in  opposition  to 
the  word  of  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Senator  Morgan  talked  nearly  all  of  last  week  on  Hawaiian 
T  c  to  annexation    to    an    empty    Senate.       When 

an  Empty  Morgan    talks    several  consecutive  days  in 

Senate.  open  Senate   one   can   understand    why,   for 

his  speeches  are  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
reprinted  in  the  newspapers.  But  when  he  talks  for  several 
days  to  an  empty  Senate,  a  yawning  Vice-President,  some 
wearied  clerks  and  goggle-eyed  pages,  the  reason  is 
impossible  to  find.  In  the  course  of  his  solitary  harangue 
last  week  Senator  Morgan  accused  ex-President  Cleveland 
of  having  been  in  favor  of  Hawaiian  annexation.  This 
brought  out  a  prompt  denial  from  Cleveland.  He  gave  out 
an  authorized  statement  to  the  Associated  Press  in  which  he 
said: 

"  I  have  been  utterly  and  constantly  opposed  to  Hawaiian  annexa- 
tion. The  first  thing  I  did  after  my  inauguration,  in  March,  1893,  was  to 
recall  from  the  Federal  Senate  an  annexation  treaty  then  pending  before  , 


,  that  body.     I  regarded  and  still  regard  the  proposed  annexation  as  not 
'  only  opposed  to  our  national  policy,  but  as  a  perversion  of  our  national 

mission,  which  is  to  build  up  and  make  a  greater  country  of  what  we 

already  have,  instead  of  annexing  islands." 

Ex-President  Cleveland's  position  upon  this  question  was 
so  clear  that  it  brought  him  no  small  amount  of  abuse  from 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  annexation.  There  never  was 
any  doubt  at  all  about  his  position  on  the  subject.  There  is 
not  now,  maugre  Morgan.  But  that  verbose  gentleman  is 
so  omniscient,  he  knows  all  things  so  well,  that  he  knows 
what  a  man  thinks  better  than  the  man  himself  does.  He 
knows  what  Grover  Cleveland  thought  four  years  ago  better 
than  Cleveland  does  now. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  denial  as  Cleveland's,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  political  history  of  Cleveland's  opposition  to  an- 
nexation, it  is  scarcely  credible  that  Morgan  should  contra- 
dict Cleveland.  But  he  does  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  By  the 
dispatches  we  read  that  "in  support  of  Senator  Morgan's 
original  statement  that  President  Cleveland  was  in  favor  of 
Hawaiian  annexation,  Morgan  addressed  the  Senate  at  great 
length."  More  and  more  we  become  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  Senator  Morgan  is,  as  was  said  in  the  famous 
Gladstone-Disraeli  duel,  "a  sophistical  rhetorician  inebriated 
with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity." 


Stockholders 
in  California. 


The  uncertainties  of  the  law  are   illustrated  by  a  recent  de- 
Rights  of  cision  of   the  supreme  court  of  this  State. 

One  of  the  justices  was  disqualified  because 
of  his  indirect  participation  in  certain  of 
the  transactions  before  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  and  the 
six  others  were  evenly  divided.  Agreement  being  found 
impossible,  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed  in 
accordance  with  a  rule  of  the  supreme  court  that  a  majority 
of  the  justices  must  concur  in  an  opinion  reversing  the  trial 
court. 

The  case  arose  on  an  action  brought  by  J.  Howard  Smith, 
as  a  stockholder  in  the  Ferries  and  Cliff"  House  Railway 
Company,  against  the  directors.  The  facts,  briefly  stated, 
are  as  follows  :  The  five  defendant  directors  organized  the 
Powell  Street  Railway  Company,  each  subscribing  for  40 
shares  of  the  capital  stock.  No  other  stock  was  issued. 
Subsequently  $700,000  in  bonds  were  issued  for  work  done 
in  construction.  One  year  later  the  Park  and  Cliff  House 
railroad  was  organized  by  the  same  men.  They  each  sub- 
scribed for  20  shares,  and  again  were  the  only  stock- 
holders as  well  as  the  directors.  In  this  company  $350,000 
worth  of  bonds  were  issued  in  payment  for  work  done. 

Subsequently  the  same  directors  organized  the  Ferries 
and  Cliff  House  Railway  Company,  the  defendant  corpora- 
tion in  this  action,  subscribing  for  50  shares  each.  The  in- 
debtedness of  the  Powell  Street  company  was  assumed  by 
this  company,  and  20,000  shares  of  its  stock,  "fully  paid," 
was  issued  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Powell  Street  com- 
pany in  payment  for  the  transfer  of  its  franchise,  property, 
etc.  Some  of  this  stock  was  placed  on  the  market,  and  the 
plaintiff,  Smith,  purchased  100  shares.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  Park  and  Cliff  House  road  was  purchased  by  an 
assumption  of  its  indebtedness  and  an  issue  to  its  stock- 
holders of  4,750  shares  of  the  Ferries  and  Cliff  House 
company.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $650,000  were  then 
issued  by  the  company,  and  the  net  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  time  that  suit  was  brought,  amounting  to  $400-, 
000,  were  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  this 
bonded  indebtedness. 

The  situation  now  was  that  the  Ferries  and  Cliff  House 
company  had  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $650,000  of  its 
own  and  an  assumed  debt  of  $1,050,000  from  the  absorbed 
companies.  In  addition  to  this,  24,750  shares  had  been 
issued  by  the  directors,  practically  to  themselves.  Smith 
claimed  that  the  issue  by  the  Powell  Street  company  of 
$700,000  in  bonds  was  illegal  because  the  law  limits  the 
debt  that  may  be  incurred  to  the  amount  of  the  subscribed 
capital  stock — $20,000  in  this  case.  In  the  same  way  the 
issue  of  $350,000  by  the  Park  and  Cliff  House  company 
was  illegal  in  so  far  as  it  exceeded  the  subscribed  capital 
stock  of  $10,000.  These  issues  might  have  been  orde 
by  the  stockholders  ;  but,  the  plaintiff  claimed,  sucl 
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had  never  been  made.  He  further  claimed  that  the  issues 
being  illegal,  the  indebtedness  could  not  be  assumed  by  the 
Ferries  and  Cliff  House  company. 

Justice  Garroute,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  held  that, 
the  stock  in  the  two  absorbed  companies  being  held  entirely 
by  the  directors,  there  was  a  consent  of  the  stockholders  ex- 
pressed by  their  votes  as  directors,  and  therefore  the  issues 
were  legal.  Further,  that  Smith  was  never  a  stockholder  in 
either  of  these  companies,  and  so  had  no  standing  in  court 
as  to  them.  Also,  that  they  were  not  made  parties  to  the 
action,  and  could  not  be  bound  by  any  decision.  Even  ad- 
mitting the  issues  to  be  unlawful,  this  would  not  invalidate 
their  assumption  by  the  defendant  corporation,  provided  that 
the  assumption  was  for  a  lawful  consideration  and  in  the 
absence  of  fraud.  According  to  the  complaint,  the  value  of 
the  property  of  the  two  companies  was  $1,200,000  and  their 
indebtedness  $1,050,000.  The  Ferries  and  Cliff  House 
company,  therefore,  received  $150,000  in  property,  and,  as 
it  had  no  property  of  its  own,  this  was  certainly  a  valuable 
consideration,  not  only  for  the  assumption  of  the  debt,  but 
for  the  issue  of  the  stock.  The  plaintiff,  suing  as  a  stock- 
holder, stood  in  the  shoes  of  the  corporation  itself,  and 
could  complain  of  nothing  except  what  would  injure  the 
corporation.  How  was  it  injured  by  this  transaction? 
It  had  no  property,  and  could  receive  no  income  with- 
out an  expenditure  of  considerable  money.  By  this  trans- 
action it  received  property  that  enabled  it  to  receive  a 
net  income  of  $400,000.  The  corporation  was  actually 
benefited  and  plaintiff's  stock  rendered  more  valuable.  The 
net  earnings  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest.  If 
the  indebtedness  was  valid,  the  payment  was  proper.  The 
first  issues  of  $1,050,000  have  already  been  held  to  be  valid. 
At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  $650,000,  there  was  no  law  for- 
bidding the  creation  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  by  the  direct- 
ors. The  law  vesting  this  power  in  the  stockholders  was 
enacted  at  a  later  date.  Moreover,  the  law  does  does  not 
declare  such  an  issue  to  be  absolutely  void.  The  court  held 
in  an  earlier  case  that  such  issues  are  valid  as  to  bona-fide 
holders,  and,  as  this  is  a  rule  of  property  upon  which  in- 
vestors have  relied,  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  court  to  dis- 
turb values  by  reversing  it.  The  point  was  made  that  the 
directors  were  the  same  individuals  in  all  three  corporations, 
but  this  fact  does  not  make  the  transaction  void,  but  merely 
voidable  upon  a  showing  of  bad  faith.  The  court  will  not 
set  aside  a  transaction  merely  voidable,  unless  the  complain- 
ant can  show  loss  or  damage,  and  in  this  case  he  profited  by 
the  transaction. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Chief-Justice  Beatty  agrees 
with  the  main  propositions  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.  He 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  transaction  with  the  Powell 
Street  company  and  that  with  the  Park  and  Cliff  House 
company.  At  the  time  of  the  former,  the  directors  were 
the  only  stockholders  ;  at  the  time  of  the  latter,  stock  had 
been  sold  and  the  consent  of  all  the  stockholders  was  not 
obtained.  The  complaint  alleges  that  the  property  received 
from  the  Park  and  Cliff  House  company  was  worth  only 
$200,000,  while  the  indebtedness  assumed  was  $350,000. 
As  to  the  issue  of  $650,000  in  bonds,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
consideration  was  also  inadequate.  Chief-Justice  Beatty 
holds  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  an  accounting  on 
these  matters,  and  to  recover  from  the  directors  whatever 
excess  may  be  proved. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  old  lines  in  the  Democratic  party  on 
T      F  the  silver  issue  is  going  to  leave  some  party 

Against  Demo-  leaders  to  flock  all  by  themselves.  It  will 
cbatic  Leaders.  ^e  so  jn  California  this  year,  and  in  Ken- 
tucky the  return  of  the  State  to  the  Democratic  column  after 
one  year  of  Republicanism  has  made  the  bolting  Democratic 
war-horses  uneasy.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  Henry 
Watterson,  editor  of  the  Courier- Journal.  For  Watterson 
is  the  Courier-Journal,  although  his  name  does  not  appear 
at  the  head  of  its  columns.  It  has  come  to  be  the  fashion 
of  late  years  in  the  "  new  journalism  "  for  a  name  to  appear 
at  the  head  of  the  editorial  column.  In  these  days  of  mill- 
ionaire journalism,  it  is  usually  the  proprietor  and  not  the 
editor.  The  matter  is  a  small  one,  for  in  case  of  either  per- 
sonal or  financial  responsibility,  it  is  easy  to  find  out  who 
the  responsible  person  is.  But  some  of  the  most  notable 
newspapers  of  the  country  are  still  printed  without  a  name 
at  the  head  of  their  editorial  columns,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  Courier- Journal.  Yet,  although  his  name  is  not  osten- 
tatiously billed  at  the  head  of  his  paper,  Henry  Watter- 
son is  the  Courier-Journal. 

Watterson  was  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  who  last 
year  were  not  dazzled  by  the  silver  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  re- 
fused to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Bryan.  Hence  he  has 
incurred  much  ill-will  in  the  silver  wing  of  the  party.  He 
doubtless  gets  some  cold  comfort  from  the  other  gold 
Democrats,  but  what  comfort  the  gold  Democrats  are  get- 
ting unless  it  be  throu  rh.  the  consciousness  that  "  virtue  is 
its  t~ifn  reward,"  it  is  difficult  to  see.  Mr.  McKinley,  who 
was  elected  by  their   votes,  has,  done  nothing  to  show  his 


appreciation  of  their  altruism,  and  their  silver  brethren  are 
knifing  theni  in  the  back.  Therefore,  the  position  of  Henry 
Watterson  in  Kentucky  is  unpleasant  and  peculiar.  When 
the  legislature — or  the  "general  assembly"  as  it  is 
called  in  Kentucky — convened  at  Frankfort  on  January  4th, 
the  Democrats  had  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both 
branches.  The  day  before  the  session  Watterson  published 
a  quadruple-column,  triple-leaded,  editorial  pronunciamento, 
which  is  masterful  in  tone,  as  is  everything  he  writes  ;  but 
there  is  a  ring  of  fear  to  him  who  reads  between  the  lines. 
It  looks  as  if  Watterson  feared  the  fight  against  his 
journal.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  rumored  that  the  chief  objects  of  the  legislature  will  be  to  in- 
flict some  kind  of  punishment  not  clearly  specified  upon  the  Courier- 
Journal,  and  indirectly  to  proscribe  Louisville  because  the  Courier- 
Journal  happens  to  be  published  there.  Although  the  Courier  Journal 
is  no  longer  a  factor  in  party  affairs,  and  has  willingly  accepted  its  dis- 
charge alike  from  the  responsibilities  and  the  honors  of  leadership, 
being  in  a  sense  at  least  constructively  dead  to  Democratic  councils 
as  the  party  is  now  organized,  we  shall  be  spared  reproach.  ...  It 
is  given  out  that  a  faction  will  use  the  power  of  the  party  in  the  State 
for  the  punishment  of  the  Courier- Journal.  The  Courier- Journal  can 
not  be  harmed  by  any  such  scheme  of  reprisal.  Democrats  in  the 
legislature  may  make  themselves  ridiculous,  but  they  will  not  reach  or 
injure  the  Courier- Journal.  They  will  the  rather  disrupt  the  party 
organization.  Their  instigators  will  get  nothing  for  their  spite-work 
except  a  little  cheap  advertising  from  impecunious  newspapers  having 
no  standing  or  character  with  reputable  people,  and  obviously  seeking 
to  raise  all  the  hell  they  can  to  the  square  inch,  regardless  of  the  party 
interest,  because  they  hope  to  profit  by  the  extermination  of  the  Courier- 
Journal." 

'  There  is  a  characteristic  Wattersonian  touch  to  the  last 
passage.  The  Kentucky  editor  thus  further  warns  the 
party  : 

"  General  Hardin  would  be  governor  of  Kentucky  today  if  he  had 
in  1895  pursued  moderate  counsels.  Mr.  Bryan  would  be  President 
to-day  if  the  Chicago  convention  of  1896  had  pursued  moderate  coun- 
sels. The  people  are  not  ripe  for  revolution.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a 
fair  chance  for  a  restored  and  re-united  Democracy  to  recover  in  1900 
the  lost  ground  of  the  last  half-dozen  years  of  incalculable  blunder  and 
misadventure.  Let  us,  preparing  for  the  election  of  congressmen  next 
fall  and  State  officials  next  year,  face  our  minds  and  hearts  toward  a 
Jeffersonian  revival  in  1900  that  will  sweep  the  Republicans,  with  their 
tariff  robberies,  and  their  pension  jobberies,  and  their  other  abomina- 
tions, out  of  power,  and  bring  into  power  a  great,  homogeneous  Democ- 
racy pledged  to  free  trade,  home  rule,  and  sound  money." 

The  last  paragraph  reads  encouragingly  until  the  perora- 
tion is  reached,  when  the  hopeless  division  of  the  Democrats 
springs  up  in  the  last  three  phrases.  Watterson's  article 
closes  with  a  ringing  appeal  to  Kentuckians.  He  says  of 
his  State  : 

"  It  is  a  rich  State — rich  in  its  staples  and  rich  in  its  connections.  It 
is  a  proud  State — proud  of  its  manhood  and  its  womanhood,  and  proud 
of  its  memories.  But  there  have  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  body  of 
politicians  who  make  up  by  excess  of  zeal  and  noise  their  lack  of 
abilities.  For  once  in  the  history  of  Kentucky  it  was  sarcastically  but 
truthfully  said  that  the  only  Kentuckian  having  a  national  reputation 
was  a  horse." 


Sha PORTS  IN 
England  and 
California. 


Though  England  has  so  many  miles  of  sea-coast  and  a 
commerce  that  is  second  to  none  in  the 
world,  the  naturally  favorable  points  for 
shipping  are  limited  to  four,  and  here  have 
grown  up  the  great  commercial  ports.  These  are  London 
on  the  Thames,  Bristol  on  Bristol  Channel,  Hull  on  the 
Humber,  and  Liverpool  on  the  Mersey. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  at  the  present  time  that  Bristol  was 
once  the  second  port  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  from  this 
port  that  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  on  the  voyage  of  discovery 
that  resulted  in  his  being  the  first  Englishman  to  reach 
America.  It  was  in  Bristol  that  the  first  regular  line  of 
steamships  was  organized.  Bristol  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  modern  march  of  progress,  however.  In  1895  it  was 
the  eighth  port  in  England  in  the  value  of  its  imports  and 
the  fourteenth  in  the  value  of  its  exports.  It  has  been  out- 
stripped by  other  ports  that  were  formerly  comparatively  in- 
significant in  size.  The  cause  of  this  is  readily  seen  when  a 
glance  is  taken  at  its  docking  facilities.  The  River  Avon 
offered  ample  facilities  for  vessels  of  a  former  day 
to  dock  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  but,  as  larger  ships 
came  into  use,  the  river  became  too  shallow  and  its  bends 
were  too  sharp.  Two  courses  were  open  —  the  chan- 
nel might  be  straightened  and  deepened,  or  docks  might 
be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  within  convenient 
distance  of  the  city.  The  former  course  involved  an  ex- 
pense that  was  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  advan- 
tages. The  latter  course  met  with  opposition  from  the  cor- 
poration, the  owners  of  the  docks  in  the  town.  Thus  noth- 
ing was  done  until  1877,  while  the  other  cities  of  the 
kingdom  were  forging  ahead.  Then  the  Avonmouth  Dock 
was  opened  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  near  its  mouth, 
accommodating  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  The  dock  is 
connected  with  Bristol  by  railway,  and  has  sheds,  ware- 
houses, and  3,696  feet  of  quay  space.  Later  the  Portishead 
Dock,  a  little  south-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  was  built 
by  the  corporation  of  Bristol  in  opposition  to  the  Avonmouth 
Dock.  The  construction  of  these  docks  has  served  to  in- 
crease the  commerce  of  the  port,  but  it  was  so  long  delayed 
that  Bristol  has  fallen  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race  for  su- 
premacy. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  port  of  Liverpool  may  be 
cited.     Here   the   growth   has    been    almost    phenomenal. 


From  a  comparatively  insignificant  position  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  it  has  grown  until  its  importance  is  second 
only  to  that  of  London.  This  has  been  accomplished  in 
spite  of  the  natural  disadvantages  of  a  depth  of  only  nine 
feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
construction  of  docks  was  therefore  limited  by  the  necessity 
of  doing  nothing  that  would  lessen  the  scouring  efficiency  of 
the  current.  The  first  dock  was  built  in  1709,  and  in  1816 
the  dockage  area  was  only  thirty-four  acres,  or  just  about 
that  of  Bristol  half  a  century  later.  It  is  now  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  acres,  with  a  length  of  quay  of  twenty-two 
miles. 

The  history  of  these  two  ports  furnishes  a  lesson  and  a 
warning  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  not  by  natural  advantages 
alone  that  commercial  supremacy  may  be  obtained.  Ship- 
ping, like  everything  else,  will  follow  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ence  ;  it  will  go  where  the  facilities  for  docking,  loading, 
and  unloading  are  the  best.  San  Francisco  has  a  harbor 
possessing  the  greatest  of  natural  advantages,  but  practically 
nothing  has  been  done  for  its  improvement.  If  the  history 
of  Bristol  is  not  to  be  repeated  here,  the  people  must  move 
in  time.  Millions  of  dollars  would  be  required  to  make 
these  improvements  by  private  contract.  They  can  be 
made  practically  without  expense  by  utilizing  the  material 
now  going  to  waste  in  the  State's  granite-quarries  at  Folsom 
and  the  labor  going  to  waste  in  its  penitentiaries.  Granite 
quays  and  piers  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  Europe  may  be 
built  at  the  merely  nominal  expense  of  transporting  the 
material  in  barges  down  the  rivers  and  across  the  bay.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  for  the  State  authorities  to  act,  and 
pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  to  lead  them  to  do  so. 

President  McKinley's  proclamation  in  behalf  of  stricken 
Chabitv  Cuba  has  aroused  no  wave  of  subscriptions 

Begins  in    this    country.      Although    a   month    has 

at  Home.  elapsed,   there  has  been  as  yet  no  popular 

response.  Yet  the  President  asked  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  be  sent  to  the  island  by  the  benevolent  people  of 
the  United  States.  Goods  and  supplies  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  consul-general  at  Havana  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  authorities. 

There  has  been  no  response.  Why  should  there  be  ? 
Why  should  the  Cubans  be  a  special  subject  for  the  charity 
of  our  people?  There  has  been  a  rebellion  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  the  people  have  suffered  greatly.  Famine  is 
still  felt  in  India,  and  there  are  thousands  there  whose  con- 
dition calls  for  special  relief.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  thousands  this  winter  who  are  suffering  for  want  of  food 
and  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  people  whose  need  is  as  pressing  as  that  in 
Cuba,  yet  the  President  has  not  felt  impelled  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  their  behalf. 

For  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  nobody  is 
more  to  blame  than  the  Cubans  themselves.  Throughout 
their  war  for  independence,  they  have  devastated  plantations, 
laid  waste  cane-fields,  burned  and  destroyed  property  in 
order  that  the  Spaniards  might  find  nothing  to  feed  upon, 
until  now  the  island  is  incapable  of  supporting  even  the 
native  population.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  mode  of 
warfare  they  adopted,  and  they  are  now  reaping  as  they  have 
sown. 

Spain  now  finds  itself  charged  with  the  support,  not  only 
of  its  army  of  occupation,  but  of  the  suffering  natives.  For 
the  United  States  to  furnish  supplies  now  would  serve  but  to 
assist  Spain  and  enable  that  country  to  prolong  a  war  that 
now  seems  about  to  end  through  the  exhaustion  of  both 
sides. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  in  regard  to  this  war  has 
been  weak  and  vacillating  throughout.  There  was  no  ap- 
parent reason  for  this  appeal  to  the  American  people  unless 
it  was  intended  to  distract  attention  from  other  mistakes  of 
the  administration.  If  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  to  relieve  distress,  there  is  certainly 
sufficient  suffering  in  the  United  States  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  President  McKinley.  Each  winter  the  public  is 
called  upon  to  contribute  funds  to  furnish  employment  for 
those  who  wish  to  work  and  can  find  nothing  to  do.  Cer- 
tainly these  unfortunates  have  a  more  valid  claim  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  than  have  the  Cubans  or  the  in- 
habitants of  any  foreign  country. 

A  recent  report  for  Massachusetts  places  the  number  of 
those  assisted  during  the  year  at  85,000  families,  costing 
$1,1 99,000.  If  the  same  proportion  would  hold  good 
throughout  the  country  there  would  be  more  than  2,500,000 
people  requiring  assistance.  But  take  less  than  half  of  that 
— say  there  are  1,000,000  in  this  country  who  need  assist- 
ance during  the  harsh  northern  winters.  Why  not  help  our. 
own  people  ? 

The  first  duty  of  the  President  is  to  look  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  country.  Though  they  may  not 
have  the  benefit  of  a  Presidential  proclamation  to  call  atten- 
tion to  their  want,  there  are  more  needy  persons  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Cuba,  and  a  solution  of  the  problem 
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of  their  relief  furnishes  work  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of 
President  McKinley  and  his  advisers.  The  newspapers  are 
filled  with  buncombe  about  Cuba,  the  halls  of  Congress  re- 
sound to  the  impassioned  appeals  of  demagogues,  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be  above  such  meth- 
ods. What  is  the  matter  with  Congress  tending  to  our  own 
business  instead  of  Cuba's  business?  What  is  the  matter 
with  helping  destitute  Americans  instead  of  destitute  Cubans  ? 
Charity,  Mr.  McKinley,  begins  at  home. 

Excitement  in  relation  to  the  Klondike  gold  regions  shows 
_      ...  no  signs  of  abatement.     Some  time  since, 

The  World-  &  ' 

Widh  Klondike  we  saw  estimates  as  high  as  100,000  gold- 
RusH-  seekers  for  this  season.     That  figure  bids 

fair  to  be  largely  exceeded.  If  100,000  could  be  tempted 
across  the  plains  in  J  849,  there  is  ample  reason  why  many 
more  may  tempt  fate  in  Alaska.  Some  of  the  reasons  are 
that  there  is  a  far  greater  population  in  this  country  to  draw 
from  ;  the  dangers  of  the  trip  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
and  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  1849  ;  Alaska  can 
be  reached  in  two  weeks  from  New  York,  as  against  a  four 
or  five  months'  trip  to  California  in  1849  ;  and,  last,  the  in- 
centives and  the  facilities  for  advertising  Alaska  to  the  world 
are  ten  times  greater. 

Exery  harbor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  engaged  in  Alaskan 
traffic.  Every  vessel  that  can  be  bought  or  chartered  is  de- 
voted to  the  traffic.  Every  railroad  is  advertising  its  route 
to  the  shipping  ports.  Every  merchant  who  can  handle 
outfits  is  doing  it.  Every  paper  contains  accounts  of  the 
people  and  the  parties  that  are  going. 

To  get  a  good  idea  of  the  wide-spreading  fever  for 
Alaska,  one  has  only  to  group  together  the  telegraph  dis- 
patches relating  to  the  Klondike  which  appear  in  the  paper 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  They  may  not  be  accurate,  but 
they  are  significant.  Here  are  a  few  gathered  during  the 
last  few  days  : 

James  Sheehy,  just  from  South  Africa,  reports  that  sev- 
eral thousand  miners  will  leave  that  country  at  once  for  the 
Yukon.  The  estimate  which  he  says  is  current  abroad  is 
that  there  will  be  3,000  from  South  Africa,  5,000  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  50,000  from  England. 

A  large  party  has  already  sailed  from  Australia,  and  many 
more  are  to  follow,  in  spite  of  articles  in  the  colonial  papers 
written  to  prove  that  West  Australia  is  the  richest  gold  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Liverpool  will  send  a  steamer  of  1,600  tons,  loaded  with 
Klondikers,  on  January  30th,  bound  for  Victoria  direct. 

Honolulu  has  three  organized  companies  already  incor- 
porated to  take  part  in  the  rush.  They  will  send  miners  on 
the  grub-stake  plan.  Some  of  their  representatives  are 
already  on  the  way.  The  largest  company  is  the  Kohala, 
with  $50,000  of  capital. 

Naturally,  the  parties  from  our  own  country  are  most 
numerous.     Here  are  a  few  of  the  latest : 

Thirty-four  members  of  ihe  Alaska  Mining  and  Trading 
Association  left  Stamford,  Conn.,  January  24th.  Their  route 
was  by  rail  to  Seattle  and  thence  by  chartered  schooner. 

J.  S.  Keeling  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  an  expe- 
dition has  been  organized  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  another  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  that  both  are  bound  for  Copper  River 
by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

The  steamer  City  of  Columbia,  with  a  party  for  Alaska 
from  New  York,  reached  Rio  Janeiro  last  week. 

The  International  Navigation  Company  have  organized  a 
transportation  company,  and  assigned  to  it  five  of  their 
steamers,  which  have  just  been  overhauled  and  fitted  for  the 
new  service  at  the  Cramps'  ship-yards.  The  boats  are  the 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Conemaugh. 
They  will  arrive  on  this  coast  well  loaded  with  people  who 
will  want  outfits,  and  will  sail  from  SanTrancisco. 

A  parly  of  50  from  Chicago  represents  the  advance 
guard  from  that  city.  They  are  to  sail  from  this  port.  E. 
C.  Sherman,  of  Chicago,  informs  the  Alaskan  Trade  Com- 
mittee that  he  has  a  party  of  100  formed  from  a  few  of  the 
towns  of  Northern  Indiana.  A  company  of  25  announces 
its  departure  from  St.  Louis.  Another  of  equal  size  comes 
from  Kansas.  Fourteen  in  one  party  come  from  Cincinnati 
and  another  still  is  formed  in  South  Dakota. 

Messrs.  Willard  and  Gray,  two  young  men  who  had  been 
to  the  Yukon,  returned  to  their  home  at  Holly,  Mich., 
and  organized  a  party  of  200  to  start  in  February  by  the 
overland  trail.  The  party  share  all  expenses  and  profits  and 
agrees  to  remain  in  Alaska  two  years. 

A  circle  of  bank  clerks  in  Iowa  have  formed  a  Grub- 
Stake  Club  and  are  sending  miners  to  the  Klondike 
under  contract.  Freeport,  111.,  sends  a  party  of  five  to  the 
Copper  River  under  one  Philo  Snow,  and  others  are  to 
follow.  We  note  a  party  of  three  from  Northampton,  Mass., 
and  an  expedition  from  northern  Vermont  lead  by  W.  H. 
Rowe,  of  Montpelier,  which  will  go  by  special  steamer 
from  New  York,  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Pacific. 

D.  C.   Blandy,  of    Brainard,   Minn.,    packed    his    whole 


family  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  six  dogs.  At  last  reports  he 
had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Spokane.  Another  independent 
party  of  eight  men  and  women  from  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  had  got 
as  far  as  Butte,  Mont.  It  is  another  overland  party,  taking 
with  them  25  horses  with  which  they  intend  to  pack  into  the 
Yukon  country  from  Edmonton. 

Douglas  Tilden,  the  sculptor  who  designed  the  Native  Sons 

^  ~         ,      monument    at    the   corner   of    Market  and 

Douglas  Tilden  s 

Donahue  Mason   Streets,    presented    to   the  city   by 

Monument.  Mayor  Phelan,  has  just  completed  a  design 

for  another  monument  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Bush 
and  Battery  Streets.  It  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  mechanics 
of  San  Francisco,  and  is  a  bequest  of  the  late  Mervyn 
Donahue  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Peter  Donahue,  his 
father.  Peter  Donahue  and  his  brother,  James  M.  Dona- 
hue, were  the  first  iron-founders  in  San  Francisco.  In  1850 
they  erected  a  forge  and  a  blacksmith-shop  on  First  Street, 
and  began  purchasing  the  scrap-iron  which  then  was  cheap 
in  San  Francisco  owing  to  the  frequency  of  fires.  After 
every  fire  the  Donahues  would  buy  many  tons  of  twisted 
and  writhing  iron  at  what  were  certainly  panic  prices.  Out 
of  this  modest  forge  grew  the  magni^cent  plant  now  known 
as  the  Union  Iron  Works,  where  great  steel  cruisers  and 
battle-ships  glide  down  the  ways  into  San  Francisco  bay, 
soon  to  ride  on  every  sea  in  the  fleets  and  squadrons  of  the 
navies  of  the  world.  Of  this  great  foundry  the  brothers 
Peter  and  James  Donahue  were  the  founders,  although  the 
brothers  Irving  and  Henry  Scott  have  been  the  builders, 
for  the  connection  of  the  Scotts  with  the  iron-works  dates 
back  to  the  early  sixties. 

However,  it  was  none  the  less  a  pious  and  a  filial  idea  for 
Mervyn  Donahue  to  embalm  the  memory  of  his  artisan  an- 
cestors in  stone  and  bronze.  His  executors  decided  to 
entrust  the  preparation  of  the  design  to  Douglas  Tilden, 
the  deaf-mute  sculptor,  who  is  a  native  of  California.  They 
have  made  no  mistake  in  so  doing.  The  design  which 
Douglas  Tilden  has  just  completed  is  a  bold  and  striking 
one.  It  is  not  so  conventional  as  is  the  ordinary  municipal 
monument,  and  hence  may  not  commend  itself  to  the 
ordinary  municipality.  But  such  is  its  originality  and  its 
freedom  that  we  trust  this  may  be  the  design  selected.  The 
sculptor  has  chosen  for  the  evolution  of  his  idea  a  group 
of  iron-workers  around  a  rivet-punching  machine.  At  the 
front  of  this  machine  stands  the  foreman  with  uplifted 
hand,  while  near  him  is  an  old  workman  feeding  into  the 
machine  a  sheet  of  boiler-metal.  At  the  back  extends  a 
lever,  suspended  from  which  are  the  forms  of  some  younger 
workmen — fine,  virile  male  figures,  rioting  in  youth,  and 
health,  and  vigor.  The  contrast  between  the  figures  is  most 
marked,  that  of  the  foreman,  a  man  of  middle  age,  with 
hand  uplifted,  signaling  to  the  workmen  on  the  lever,  the 
rapt  face  of  the  elder  workman  feeding  the  metal  into  the 
machine,  and  the  tense,  muscular,  flying  figures  of  the 
youths  upon  the  bar.  The  figures  are  all  nude,  except  for 
their  leathern  aprons. 

The  monument,  as  a  whole,  is  a  dignified,  original,  and 
striking  one,  and  we  trust  that,  with  some  modifications,  it 
may  be  accepted  by  the  Donahue  executors.  One  that 
we  would  suggest  is  the  removal  of  the  bust  of  Mervyn 
Donahue  from  the  front  of  the  machine.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  testator  upon  the 
monument  it  may  be  put  in  some  less  conspicuous  place. 

The  newspapers  are  remarking  that  in  view  of  his  large 
Mr  Nansen  amount  of  free  advertising  it  is  strange  that 

of  the  Nansen  has  not  been  drawing  large  houses 

North  Pole^  during  his  recent  lecture  tour  in  this  country. 

This  is  very  true.  Nansen  is  a  type  of  the  modern  show- 
man, and  has  boomed  himself,  his  book,  and  his  North  Pole 
expedition  most  assiduously.  He  knew  so  well  the  value  of 
his  utterances  that  he  refused  on  his  return  to  be  interviewed 
by  the  correspondent  of  a  yellow  New  York  newspaper, 
stating  very  frankly  that  he  considered  interviews  with  him 
worth  about  three  thousand  dollars  apiece.  Faker  versus 
faker — the  correspondent,  injured  in  his  lenderest  sensi- 
bilities, immediately  wrote  a  fake  interview,  and  cabled  it  to 
his  yellow  newspaper,  which  published  it  with  scare-heads. 
Thus  by  one  faker  was  another  undone.  But  we  do  not 
consider  it  strange  that  Nansen  has  not  drawn  large  houses 
during  his  lecture  tour.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 
We  think  that  the  people  are  getting  tired  of  Arctic  ex- 
plorers, and  are  looking  upon  the  North  Pole  as  a  gigantic 
bore. 

Now  that  Judge  McKenna  has  been  appointed  a  justice  of 
McKinlby's  tne  suPreme  court,  and  now  that  the  position 

of  Attorney-General  has  been  filled  by  Gov- 
ernor Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  we  would  like 
to  learn  where  the  talk  about  "recognizing  California" 
comes  in.  It  is  probable  that  several  thousand  news- 
paper columns,  at  a  low  calculation,  have  been  printed 
lauding    President    McKinley    for   recognizing    California. 


His  recognition  of  California  has  lasted  about  ten 
months  and  twenty  -  three  days.  California  has  had 
the  wild  delirious  joy  of  possessing  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion for  ten  months  and  twenty-three  days.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  California's  Cabinet  position  was 
given  to  New  Jersey.  Now  we  have  a  Californian  on  the 
supreme  bench — Joseph  McKenna  in  place  of  Stephen  J. 
Field.  That  we  had  before.  But  we  have  no  Cabinet  posi- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  as  if  President  McKinley's  "recogni- 
tion of  California"  has  resulted  partly  to  the  advantage  of 
Judge  McKenna  and  partly  to  the  advantage  of  New  Jersey. 
But  where  does  California  get  off? 


Black 
Sheep 
Brown. 


Readers  of  the  daily  papers  will  doubtless  hail  with  unmixed 

joy  the  confession  of  the  Rev.  C.  O.  Brown. 

Those  people  who  have  not   the  advantage 

of   being    members    of    the    flock   of    that 

1  eminent  shepherd,  Reverend  Brown,  must  confess  to  a  cer- 

1  tain  lack  of  interest  in  the  proceedings  against  him.     The 

I  newspapers  have  not  shared  this  feeling,  but  have,  on  the 

contrary,  shown  a  feverish   interest   in  the  Reverend  Brown, 

the  Reverend  Brown's  flock,  and  the  sheep  appertaining  to 

1  the  aforesaid  flock,  white  or  black,  as  the  case  may  be — par- 

I  licularly    the    black.     We  are  glad  that    the    flock  of    the 

Reverend   Brown  has   been  classified.     We  are  glad   that 

I  the    white   sheep   are   differentiated    from   the   black.     We 

I  are   glad    that   the  black    sheep   have    been    driven    forth 

;  into   the    wilderness.     We    are    glad    that    the    Reverend 

!  Brown   has    confessed    to    his    white    sheep    his    failings 

I  with   his   black   sheep.     We  are  glad  that  his   flock   have 

decided  to    shake   the    Reverend    Brown.     We    are    glad 

\  that  the  Congregational  Association  has  refused  "to  fellow- 

[  ship"  with  the   Reverend   Brown.     We  are  sorry  that  his 

Chicago  flock  refused  to  believe  the  Reverend  Brown's  own 

confession.     We  are  glad  that  he  is  going  to  Chicago.     We 

I  hope  that  he  will  stay  there.     And   we  sincerely  hope,  while 

doubting    it,    that  the    cause  of   Christ    in     Chicago    may 

be    advantaged    by    the     ministrations    of    the    Reverend 

I  Brown. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  has 
Oregon"s  Vacant  rePorted  in  the  case  of  the  vacant  senator- 
Senatorial  ship  from    Oregon.      From    its  report   it  is 

Seat-  evident  that  the  seat   is  destined  to  remain 

vacant  until  the  Oregon  legislature  again  convenes,  carries 
out  its  constitutional  functions,  and  elects  a  senator  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  has  recommended  that 
Corbett,  who  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  post,  be  not 
seated.  The  Oregon  legislature  deliberately  refused  to 
elect  a  successor  to  Senator  Mitchell,  and  it  is  against  the 
rule  of  the  Senate  to  recognize  a  person  appointed  as  sena- 
tor when  the  legislature  has  had  an  opportunity  to  elect  a 
senator.  We  think  that  the  report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee is  just  and  fair.  When  the  legislature  of  a  State  delib- 
erately ignores  its  constitutional  duty  as  a  result  of  interne- 
cine faction  fights,  and  refuses  to  elect  a  person  to  fill  the 
post  of  senator  of  the  United  States,  it  is  right  and  fitting 
that  such  State  should  remain  unrepresented,  or  only  par- 
tially represented,  until  some  succeeding  legislature  shall 
have  carried  out  its  constitutional  functions. 


There  is  much  discussion  in  the  local  press  as  to  whether 
San  Francisco  ^an  Francisco  or  the  Sound  ports  will  be 
or  the   most   favored    points    of   departure  for 

Seattle.  intending    Klondike    miners.     Even  if   San 

Francisco  be  a  favored  point  for  supplies  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  the  tide  of  travel  were  being  diverted  from  the  Sound 

j  points  to  the  Golden  Gate.  The  steamer  Excelsior  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago,  and  she  took  57 
passengers  from  this  port.  The  remainder  of  her  accom- 
modations were  all  reserved   for   Seattle,  where   164  berths 

!  had  been  engaged.  As  57  is  to  164  so  is  San  Francisco  to 
Seattle,  according  to  the  Klondikers'  rule  of  three. 


Recognition 
of  Californi 


The  yellow  newspapers  are  now  howling  that  Consul- 
A  General  Lee  sent  a  request  to  the  President 

Effusion  for  a  battle-ship,  "his  demand  backed  by  a 

0F  Ink*  threat  to  close  the  Havana  consulate   and 

leave  the  island  unless  prompt  action  was  taken."  This  is 
the  cap-sheaf  to  their  folly.  Consul-General  Lee  is  too  old 
a  soldier  to  be  terrified  by  the  petty  riots  in  Havana — riots 
unaccompanied  with  bloodshed,  unless  it  be  some  bloody 
noses  and  cracked  crowns.  When  the  Macready  riots  were 
raging  in  New  York,  many  years  ago,  an  old  soldier  sat 
placidly  in  his  drawing-room,  bidding  his  wife  be  calm  and 
pay  no  heed  to  the  uproar  without.  But  presently  he  sprang 
to  his  feet.  "What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked.  "The 
matter  is  that  noise  means  volley-firing,  and  volley-firing 
means  bloodshed."  In  Havana  they  not  only  had  no  volley- 
firing,  but  they  had  no  firing  at  all.  They  had  no  blood- 
shed, and  nothing  has  been  spilt  but  ink  in  the  yellow 
newspapers. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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HOW    MIKE    GOT    EVEN. 


The  Unusual  Experiences  of  a  One-Price  Frontier  Dentist. 


It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  Not  a  cloud  in  the  June  sky, 
not  a  leaf  stirring  on  the  old  cottonwood-tree  by  the  spring. 
The  cattle,  after  a  restless  night,  were  lying  in  close  order 
and  lazily  chewing  the  cud,  or  stretched  out  broadside  on  the 
thick  green  carpet.  On  the  edge  of  the  bunch,  a  few  calves 
were  frisking  about  with  tails  up,  and  one  impatient  young- 
ster was  butting  away  at  his  drowsing  mother  with  a  vigor- 
ous suggestion  that  it  was  time  to  rise  and  furnish  forth  the 
morning  meal.  On  an  adjacent  hill  the  horse-wrangler, 
still  draped  to  the  heels  in  the  yellow  slicker  he  had  donned 
in  the  thunder-shower  of  the  night,  sat  idly  in  the  saddle 
with  a  hand  on  his  horse's  hips,  looking  away  over  the  pea- 
green  range  of  early  summer  to  where  the  mountain-tops 
glowed  in  the  rising  sun.  The  cook's  fire  of  damp  wood, 
kindled  directly  under  the  tree,  sent  up  a  thick  smoke 
which  spread  throughout  the  branches  but  collected  above 
them,  extending  one  straight,  slender,  lofty  column  into  the 
blue.  Some  blackbirds  were  scolding  about  being  smoked 
out  of  their  leafy  home,  and  on  every  side  resounded  the 
mellow  notes  of  the  meadow-lark. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning — but  no  one  in  camp  was 
happy,  for  every  man's  clothes  were  wet,  and  Mike  Tussler 
had  the  tooth-ache.  Now,  it  is  well-known  that  when  the 
big  back  tooth  of  a  big  buck  Irishman  takes  a  notion  to 
ache,  it  is  a  wholly  different  proposition  from  an  ordinary 
case  of  ma  I  de  dents. 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  Mike  declared; 
"this  isn't  just  tooth-ache.  It  aches  all  over.  Did  you  ever 
see  one  of  them  fiery  comets  with  a  long,  forked  tail  onto  a 
bright  head  ?  Well,  this  pain  is  just  like  that.  My  tooth's 
the  red-hot  head  of  the  thing,  and  the  tails  are  going  all 
through  me." 

Mike  lay  down  on  his  back  and  the  cook  looked  in  his 
mouth. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  chestnut  or  acorn  with  a  worm-hole 

in  it?     That's  the  way  with  your  tooth.     Just  a  little  bit  of  a 

hole  right  into  it.     It's  a  terrible  small  hole  to  worry  about." 

"  Nothing  small  about  the  feel  of  it,"  said  Tussler  ;  and 

he  asked  for  a  day  off  to  go  and  get  it  "  yanked." 

He  could  not  be  spared  that  day,  but  the  next  morning 
went  away  to  the  nearest  town.  It  was  always  a  day's  ride  ; 
and,  as  is  the  preverse  way  of  aching  teeth,  his  began  to  feel 
much  better  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  village.  He  felt 
so  much  relieved  by  the  time  he  had  ridden  down  the  one 
street,  with  its  square-front,  one-story  wooden  buildings,  that 
when  he  was  finally  seated  in  the  dentist's  chair  he  didn't 
want  to  have  the  tooth  pulled. 

"I   was  just  coming  along  the  street,"  he    said  to    the 
dentist,  "and  I   saw  your  brand  on  the  door.     So  I  come 
in  to  ask  you  to  look  in  my  mouth  and  tell  me  how  old  I  be." 
"  Old  enough  to  take  better  care  of  your  teeth,"  he  an- 
nounced, after  looking  them  over. 

"  Have  I  got  to  have  the  lasso  on  that  back  one  ?  "  asked 
Tussler. 

"  You  have  got  to  have  it  filled  at  once." 
"  What'll  it  cost  ?  "  asked  the  cautious  Irishman. 
"  Three  dollars,"  said  the  dentist  ;  "  I  use  only  the  best 
materials  and  have  but  one  price." 

"  Well,"  said  Mike,  "  it  don't  hurt  any  now;  I  guess  I 
won't  let  the  job  to-day." 

"  That's  robbery,"  he  assured  himself,  as  he  went  away  to 
copper  the  ace  for  five  and  lose  it ;  "  the  cook  said  it  was  an 
awful  small  hole." 

The  next  morning,  however,  his  tooth  having  meanwhile 
resumed  business,  he  was  waiting  at  the  door  when  the 
dentist  came  down. 

"  You  don't  get  up  so  early  as  we  do  on  the  range,  by 
about  four  hours,"  said  he  ;  "I  been  standing  here  all  night. 
I  want  me  tooth  filled  full." 

So  Mike  had  the  work  done  and  paid  fifty  cents  extra  for 
capping  the  nerve.  "  And  the  whole  thing  didn't  take  him 
an  hour,"  he  reported  when  he  returned  to  camp  ;  "  I've 
been  robbed." 

Mike  clings  to  an  opinion  with  proper  tenacity,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  dentist  had  "  beat  him  out  of  good  two 
dollars  "  laid  a  debt  and  a  duty  upon  him  which  he  had  no 
idea  of  shirking. 

"What  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  the  boys  asked. 
"Wait,"  says  Mike. 

The  hard  routine  work  of  the  spring  round-up  went  on 
for  some  weeks.     Again  the  boys  asked,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  your  dentist  ?  " 
"  Wait,"  says  Mike,  again. 

When  there  is  work  to  be  done,  a  cow-camp  is  stirring  at 
daybreak.  Getting  out  in  the  gray  dawn  one  morning,  it 
was  seen  that  a  regular  tenderfoot  outfit,  with  tents,  had 
come  in  during  the  night  and  pitched  their  camp  near  the 
cowboys. 

Mike  strolled  over  and  poked  his  head  into  several  cov- 
ered wagons,  bringing  back  the  report  that  no  one  was 
awake. 

"What  are  they  loaded  with  ?  "  was  asked. 
"Fertilizer,"  said  Mike. 

"  Come  off,"  they  all  cried  ;  "  not  in  those  dude  wagons." 
"  Give  you  my  word,"  insisted  Tussler  ;  "  not  a  thing  in 
'em  but  old  bones." 

About  this  time  Mike  became  very  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  his  bed-rolL  "  Handle  it  like  eggs,"  he  told  the 
driver  of  the  mess-wagon  ;  "  it's  loaded." 

When  the  outfit  got  around  to  the  home-ranch,  and  there 
was  at  length  a  few  days  rest  for  horses  and  men,  Tussler 
s?*d  :  "Boys,  I've  got  to  see  my  dentist  again.  Come 
along  to  town." 

They  came  along  to  the  number  of  eight,  and  leaving 
.iem  at  the  Cayuse  Saloon,  Mike  went  over  and  had  an  in- 
rview  with  the  demist. 

"  You  remember,"  he  said,  "  plugging  a  tooth  for  me 
last  spring  ?  " 


The  dentist  remembered  very  well.     "  Isn't  it  all  right  ?  " 

"Sure,"  said  he  ;  "and  I  got  a  friend  who  likes  it  so  well 
that  he  wants  me  to  let  the  job  of  fixing  one  for  him." 

"  I  have  but  one  price  for  filling,"  said  the  dentist. 

"  But  this  is  a  big  back  tooth  that'll  take  more  metal  to 
fill  it  than  mine,"  insisted  Mike. 

"  The  size  of  the  cavity  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Un- 
less I  have  to  kill  the  nerve,  the  price  is  absolutely  the 
same." 

"  I  think  the  nerve  is  already  dead  in  his'n,"  ventured 
Mike.     "  When  can  he  come  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  to  come  to-morrow  afternoon,"  said  the  dentist, 
and  added,  facetiously  :  "and  bring  his  tooth  with  him." 

"  Yessir,"  said  Mike. 

The  boys  killed  time  as  best  they  might  until  the  appointed 
hour.  Then,  with  becoming  gravity — Tussler  leading  and 
the  cook  second — they  filed  into  the  dentist's  office.  There 
was  scant  room  for  nine  men,  but  they  ranged  themselves 
against  the  wall,  and  Mike  said,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  : 
"  These  are  all  my  friends,  but,"  indicating  the  cook,  "this 
is  my  particular  friend  that  I  spoke  to  you  about." 

"And  this,"  said  the  cook,  stepping  forward  and  deposit- 
ing on  the  table  a  large  parcel,  "  is  my  tooth." 

"  Open  it,"  said  Tussler. 

The  dentist  did  so,  revealing  to  his  astonished  gaze  a 
tooth  of  Brobdingnagian  size.  Its  length  was  not  less  then 
ten  inches,  of  corresponding  breadth  and  thickness.  It  had  a 
cavity  equal  to  twelve  cubic  inches. 

"That's  the  tooth,"  said  Mike. 

"This  is  one  on  me,  boys,"  said  the  dentist  ;  "come  over 
to  the  Cayuse." 

"  Fill  the  tooth  first,"  suggested  Tussler. 

"  Yes,"  said  all  the  boys  in  chorus. 

The  dentist  looked  at  the  tooth,  he  looked  at  the  nine  im- 
passive faces  along  the  wall.     "  Why,  certainly,"  he  said. 

It  took  "all  the  alloy,  amalgam,  cement,  concrete,  and 
gutta-percha  in  the  labaratory  ;  but  it  was  done  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Mike  and  his  friends,  who  assured  the  dentist  of 
their  future  patronage,  and  filed  out  as  solemnly  as  they  had 
come. 

"  How  did  you  make  the  big  hole  in  it  ?  "  asked  one. 

"  The  blacksmith  did  it,"  replied  Tussler. 

Professor  March,  of  Hale  College,  has  long  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  mammoth's  tooth — 
one  of  three  secured  on  his  last  fossil-hunting  expedition  to 
the  bad-lands.  It  disappeared  upon  the  return  trip  and  has 
never  been  accounted  for. 

Should  these  lines  meet  the  professor's  eyes,  he  is  ad- 
vised to  seek  his  property  in  a  dentist's  window  in  a  certain 
small  town  on  the  overland  railway. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1898.         G.  B.   Dunham. 


The  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  races  who  comprise  the 
Emperor  Franz  Joseph's  subjects  finds  expression  not  only 
in  the  Austro-H1  ..^arian  parliament.  An  Englishman  re- 
cently sent  the  following  account  of  an  experience  in  Prague 
to  the  Westminster  Gazette :  "  A  day  or  two  ago  I  entered  a 
Czech  cafe,  in  a  little  frequented  part  of  Prague,  and  chanced 
to  forget  to  take  off  my  hat  immediately  on  entering,  a  cus- 
tom which  prevails  almost  everywhere  in  German-speaking 
countries.  This  was  apparently  taken  as  an  insult  by  the 
people  in  the  cafd,  and  to  my  surprise,  I  was  greeted  by  a 
veritable  storm  of  shouts  and  hisses.  For  a  few  moments, 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  Czech  language,  I  did  not 
realize  my  offense,  but  seeing  that  they  had  mistaken  me  for 
a  German,  and  fearing  that  they  might  really  attack  me,  as 
several  Germans  have  been  attacked  and  maltreated  lately, 
I  called  out  in  German,  (  I  am  English.'  The  effect  of  the 
anouncement  was  instantaneous,  and  the  tumult  immediately 
subsided.  But  later  on,  I  questioned  the  waiter,  who  told 
me  that  (  pig'  and  'dog'  were  among  the  polite  epithets  the 
Czechs  had  shouted  at  me  when  they  mistook  my  nation- 
ally." 

■«  •  »■ 

Foster  McFarland,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Georgia 
Senate,  had  a  curious  experience  the  other  day  which  will 
give  him  an  added  interest  in  the  perennial  bills  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  convicts  who  are  let  out 
to  contractors.  As  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  convict  force  in  the  Okefinoke 
swamp,  he  visited  that  region  with  his  fellow-committeemen. 
They  wanted  to  cross  a  creek,  and  as  they  had  no  boats 
they  took  oft"  their  own  clothes  and  donned  some  regular 
convict  clothes  which  they  had.  Arriving  on  the  other  side, 
they  ran  shivering  into  some  near-by  farmhouses  in  full  con- 
vict apparel  to  r':  ange  their  clothes.  The  natives,  thinking 
they  were  harboring  a  crowd  of  escaped  convicts,  summoned 
their  neighbors  and  guarded  the  Georgia  statesmen  all 
night.  The  next  morning  some  friends  arrived  and  identi- 
fied them,  afle     which  the  guard  released  them. 


THE  FRENCH  NOEL. 


Sixteen  thousand  dollars  is  the  record  price  paid  for  a 
cablegram,  that  price  having  been  paid  for  a  message  sent 
by  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  to  Australia  in  behalf  of  the 
British  Parliament.  Reuter's  account  of  the  murderer 
Deeming's  trial,  4,000  words,  cost  $8,000.  An  1,800-word 
dispatch  from  London  to  Argentina  cost  $7,500.  The  most 
expensive  private  message  so  far  is  that  sent  by  the  King  of 
Italy  to  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  at  Rio  Janeiro,  informing  him 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  the  late  Duke  of  Aosta,  which 
cost  $2,970. 

-^  •  » 

Antwerp  recently  has  become  the  principal  ivory  market 
of  the  world.  It  has  surpassed  Liverpool  for  nearly  two 
years  in  the  amount  of  imports.  This  change  of  center  is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  while  all  the  tusks  from  central  tropical 
Africa  were  formerly  carried  to  Zanzibar  and  thence  to 
Bombay  and  Liverpool,  a  large  part  of  the  trade  has  now 
been  diverted  down  the  Congo  to  the  Belgian  steamers,  and 
they  land  the  product  at  Antwerp. 


Gay    Scenes  in    Paris    and    Curious    Customs    in   the  Country— The 

Midnight  Mass  and  Reveillon— NoC-ls  of  the 

Simple  Peasantry. 
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On  Christmas  Eve,  in  Paris,  the  noise  of  the  hammer  and' 
saw  is  mingled  along  the  boulevards  with  the  noise  of  the  fl 
traffic  and  the  cries  of  the  hawkers.  The  booths  for  the  1 
New-Year's  Fair  receive  their  finishing  touches,  and  as  fast  I 
as  the  counters  are  put  up,  the  camelottier  begins  to  vaunt  1 
his  wares — his  puzzles,  his  miniature  kitchens,  and  his  cheap  ■ 
toys.  The  poor  may  buy  a  toy  for  one  sou,  and  so  their 
little  ones  will  not  be  forgotten  by  "  le  petit  Noel  " — the 
French  version  of  Santa  Claus. 

As  for  dinner,  no  one  cares  for  dinner  on  Christmas  Eve, 
After  the   Midnight  Mass,  Saint  Anthony  will  set  forth  the 
festive  board,  and  so  the  pork-butchers'  shops  are  in  high 
feather.     Pyramids  of  black  puddings,  garlands  of  sausages, 
pasties,  pigs'  heads  bedecked  with  paper-leaves  and  ribbons, 
all  the  myriad  species  and  preparations  of  the   "  adorable  "  1 
pig,  are  displayed   in   gay    profusion.     Restaurant-keepers, 
wine-shops,  roasting-shops,  have    illuminated    and   adorned 
their  wares.     Geese  and  turkeys  turn  on  the  long  spits  before 
the  open  fires   of  the  rotisseries.     The  cafe's  are  full ;  the 
grocers  are  selling  by  the  hundred  miniature  figures  in  sugar    * 
of  the  Christ-Child.     An  odor  of  hot  $&t£s  fills  the  air  and     fjf 
tickles  the  ready  appetite ;  there  are  cries,  laughter,  jokes,     &\ 
and  the  hubbub  of  the  streets. 

In  the  country  districts  in  France,  Christmas  is  a  greater 
and  more  touching  festival  than  it  is  in  Paris.  The 
reveillon  of  Christmas  Eve  is  there  entirely  a  family  fete. 
On  the  hearth  burns  the  Christmas  log,  while  the  old 
peasants  relate  the  legends  of  the  country.  The  mysteri- 
ous history  of  Noel  is  incarnated  in  each  region  under 
different  forms  ;  the  pastoral  of  Bethlehem  has  assumed 
colors  which  make  of  it  a  local  poetry  more  striking  to  the 
minds  of  the  country  people.  The  peasants  of  Provence 
practically  believe  that  Jesus  was  born  at  Aries  or  Nimes, 
or  in  any  other  town  near  which  they  may  happen  to  live, 
Their  artless  faith  embroiders  the  antique  legend  with  a 
profusion  of  local  details  that  are  perpetuated  in  their  noels, 
The  French  noels  are  very  ancient  and  curious  monu- 
ments of  popular  and  religious  poetry.  The  most  ancient 
date  from  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  couplets  are  written 
alternately  in  Latin  and  some  in  Southern  dialect.  Indeed, 
in  almost  all  these  popular  canticles,  which  take  very  often 
the  form  of  dialogues,  the  angels  and  the  virgins  are  repre- 
sented as  speaking  in  good  French  or  in  Latin,  while  the 
shepherds  speak  in  dialect  ox  patois.  Almost  every  province 
has  its  noels,  forming  a  poetry,  as  it  were,  inherent  in  the 
soil,  for,  as  with  proverbs,  no  one  knows  who  first  composed 
them,  and  they  have  rarely  been  translated  from  one  dialect 
into  another. 

The  form  of  the  noel  is  varied.  Somtimes  it  is  a  simple 
hymn,  a  kind  of  artless  ode  that  is  sung  in  chorus.  At 
other  times,  it  is  a  solitary  voice  that  seems  to  come  from 
heaven  and  which  speaks  to  the  shepherds  as  it  spoke  to  th  ■ 
wise  men  of  the  East.  Sometimes  there  is  a  recitative,  a 
dialogue  between  the  kings  and  the  shepherds,  even  the 
word  of  God,  mixing  amid  the  voices  of  men  and  the  cries 
of  animals.  The  style  is  not  disdainful,  or  scoffing,  01 
skeptical.  On  the  contrary,  the  religious  thought  ennobles 
everything.  It  makes  the  ox  and  the  ass  speak,  and,  as  ir 
the  early  days  of  the  world,  everything  that  lives,  lives  onlv 
in  God.  It  delights  in  the  grand  narratives  of  history,  bui 
it  loves  especially  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  creation, 

In  reading  any  collection  of  these  noels,  one  is  struck,  a; 
I  have  already  remarked  in  the  case  of  the  Provenca 
peasants,  by  the  entire  absence  of  local  color  or  local  senti 
ment  which  characterizes  this  poetry.  In  them  St.  Joseph 
for  instance,  is  called  "  Monsieur "  and  the  Virgirj 
"  Madame."  In  the  "  Grande  Bible  des  Noels  "  (Lyonsi 
1539),  there  is  a  whole  drama,  the  subject  of  which  is  tin 
Nativity.  The  Virgin  has  just  given  birth  to  the  Child,  anc 
the  shepherds  come  and  tell  their  wives  of  the  great  event| 
The  women  suddenly  get  into  a  state  of  intense  excitement] 
dress  themselves  up  and  start  off.  They  go  chatting  liki 
magpies,  insomuch  that  they  pass  by  the  modest  stable  ancj 
lose  their  way.  Then,  finding  that  they  have  gone  too  fai 
they  turn  back,  and,  seeing  St.  Joseph,  one  of  them  asks  i 
yonder  is  not  the  humble  roof  they  are  seeking.  Then  Si 
Joseph  replies  that  ihey  are  not  mistaken,  and  so  the  Virgiii 
and  the  other  women  get  into  pleasant  conversation  and  Stj 
Joseph  soon  joins  in  to  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  in. 
quisitive  shepherdesses.  The  whole  story  is,  indeed,  charml 
ing  and  interesting,  not  to  say  amusing,  for  this  drama,  lik| 
many  other  French  noels,  has  three  characteristics  :  it 
religious,  pastoral,  and  bourgeois.  By  its  principal  objec 
the  sublime  mystery  of  Christianity,  and  by  the  confidencl 
into  which  the  shepherds  are  admitted  in  preference 
others,  its  religious  and  pastoral  character  is  indicated  ;  bvj 
in  style  it  is  bourgeois ;  it  has  all  the  prolixity  and  curiosit 
of  village  gossips  discussing  the  news  of  the  day.  Th 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  talk  about  themselves,  their  houst 
hold,  their  domestic  troubles,  their  feelings,  with  the  corr 
placency  of  the  expansive  bourgeois  who  wish  you  to  h 
interested  in  their  affairs  and  who  leave  you  uninformed  2 
to  no  single  detail  of  them. 

The  most  burlesque  refrains,  too,  are  used  in  the: 
noels  with  imperturbable  gravity  ;  but  the  usual  form — th:| 
which  recurs  again  and  again  with  the  most  grace  an 
simplicity — is  that  in  which,  in  a  sort  of  pastoral,  th 
shepherds  relate  the  marvels  of  the  memorable  night,  an; 
recommend  each  other  to  go  and  visit  the  Infant  Chris 
There  often  follows  an  amusing  enumeration  of  the  pre 
ents  which  they  intend  to  offer  Him,  and,  as  in  the  ancie:1 
mysteries  and  modern  pantomimes,  the  names  of  til 
famous  shop-keepers  of  the  day  are  often  brought  into  tl 
lines,  showing  that  the  art  of  "  puffing "  is  not  by  at 
means  a  modern  invention.  Dorsey. 

Paris,  January  2,  1898. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


FAMOUS    NECROMANCERS. 

An  Historical  Study  of  the    Evolution    of  White  Magic— Interest- 
ing Anecdotes  of  Cagliostro,  De  Grisi,  Comte, 
and    Robert-Houdin. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  command  more  universal 
interest  than  magic,  and,  although  there  are  already  a  large 
number  of  treatises  on  natural  magic  and  legerdemain,  most 
of  them  give  little  attention  to  the  secrets  of  stage  illusions, 
which  are  of  great  interest,  as  they  are  so  largely  based  on 
ingenious  applications  of  scientific  principles.  A  book, 
therefore,  which  covers  this  unique  field,  and  demonstrates 
clearly  that  all  occult  mysteries  and  elaborate  tricks  are  due 
to  the  workings  of  natural  laws,  is  sure  to  be  popular.  Such 
a  book  is  "Magic:  Stage  Illusions  and  Scientific  Diver- 
sions," which  has  been  compiled  by  Albert  A.  Hopkins, 
with  an  introduction  by  Henry  Ridgely  Evans.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  from  which  the  editor  has  drawn  his  matter  are 
the  Scientific  American  and  the  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment as  well  as  from  La  Nature.  The  major  part  of  the 
book,  which  contains  over  five  hundred  pages  and  is 
copiously  illustrated,  is  devoted  to  an  expose  of  elaborate 
stage  illusions,  conjuring  tricks,  fire-eaters,  sword-swallowers, 
sbadowgraphists,  mental  magic,  elc;  but,  as  the  work  is  too 
extensive  in  its  scope  to  permit  more  than  a  glimpse  of  its 
purposes,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  introduction  by 
Henry  Ridgely  Evans.  This  treats  of  magic  from  the 
earliest  times  when  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Jewish,  Roman, 
and  Grecian  priesthoods  used  this  art  as  a  means  of  duping 
the  ignorant  masses  ;  through  the  Middle  Ages,  when  old 
women  were  burned  at  the  stake  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft, 
down  to  the  respective  periods  when  Cagliostro,  De  Grisi, 
Comte,  Robert-Houdin,  Carl  Herrmann,  Heller,  and  Alex- 
ander Herrmann  held  sway.  The  career  of  each  of  these 
celebrated  magicians  is  outlined,  giving  a  brief  resume  of 
"  their  most  important  achievements  and  relating  anecdotes  of 
their  art  and  personality. 

One  of  the  most  famous  necromancers  the  world  has  ever 
known  was  Joseph  Balsamo,  who  assumed  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  the  Count  of  Cagliostro.  At  Rome  he 
married  a  beautiful  girl,  Lorenza  Feliciani,  who  proved  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  his  impostures.  Of  his  success, 
Mr.  Evans  says  : 

"  They  traveled  over  Europe  in  a  coach-and-four  with  a 
retinue  of  servants  garbed  in  gorgeous  liveries.  '  At  Stras- 
bourg,' says  one  of  his  biographers,  '  he  reaped  an  abun- 
dant harvest  by  professing  the  art  of  making  old  people 
young  ;  in  which  pretension  he  was  seconded  by  his  wife, 
Lorenza  Feliciani,  who,  though  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
declared  that  she  was  sixty  and  that  she  had  a  son  a  veteran 
in  the  Dutch  service.'  Cagliostro  also  pretended  to  be  of  a 
great  age,  and  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  hobnobbed 
with  Alexander  and  Julius  Caesar;  that  he  was  present  at 
the  burning  of  Rome  under  Nero  and  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  of  France, 
who  became  a  firm  believer  in  the  pretensions  of  the  charla- 
tan, entertained  him  in  Paris,  introducing  him  to  that  gay 
world  of  the  old  regime  which  went  out  forever  with  the 
French  Revolution.  This  was  in  1785.  All  Paris  went 
wild  over  the  enchanter,  and  thronged  to  his  magical 
soirdes  at  his  residence  in  the  Rue  St.  Claude.  Cagliostro 
coined  money  in  the  French  capital  with  his  spurious 
Egyptian  rite  of  Freemasonry,  which  promised  to  its 
votaries  the  length  of  life  of  the  Noachites  and  super- 
human power  over  nature  and  her  laws.  Imbert  de  Saint- 
Amand,  the  interesting  author  of  '  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
End  of  the  Old  Regime,'  says  :  '  The  mania  for  the  super- 
1  natural,  the  rage  for  the  marvelous,  prevailed  in  the  last 
-1  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  had  wantonly  de- 
rided every  sacred  thing.     Never  were  the  Rosicrucians,  the 

*  adepts,  sorcerers,  and  prophets  so  numerous  and  so  re- 
!*  spected.  Serious  and  educated  men,  magistrates,  courtiers, 
*i  declared  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  alleged  miracles.  .  .  . 
:-  When  Cagliostro  came  to  France,  he  found  the  ground  pre- 
'*■  pared  for  his  magical  operations.  A  society  eager  for  dis- 
:  tractions  and  emotions,  indulgent  to  every  form  of  extrava- 
gance, necessarily  welcomed  such  a  man  and  hailed  him  as 

*•  its  guide.     Whence  did  he  come?     What  was  his  country, 

*  his  age,  his  origin  ?  Where  did  he  get  those  extraordiary 
*»  diamonds  which  adorned  his  dress,  the  gold  he  squandered  so 
sf  freely?  It  was  all  a  mystery.  ...  So  far  as  was  known, 
*■  Cagliostro  had  no  resources,  no  letter  of  credit,  and  yet  he 
W  lived  in  luxury.  He  treated  and  cured  the  poor  without 
*•  pay,  and,  not  satisfied  with  restoring  them  to  health,  he 
v  made  them  large  presents  of  money.  His  generosity  to  the 
c'  poor,  his  scorn  of  the  great,  aroused  universal  enthusiasm. 
L'  The  Germans,  who  lived  on  legends,  imagined  he  was  the 
3  Wandering  Jew.  .  .  .  When  he  repeated  his  conversation 
A  with  the  angel  of  light  and  the  angel  of  darkness,  when  he 
**  spoke  of  the  great  secret  of  Memphis,  of  the  Hierophant, 

of  the  giants,  the  enormous  animals,  of  a  city  in  the  interior 
w  of   Africa  ten  times  as  large  as   Paris,  where   his   corre- 
spondents  lived,   he   found   a  number  of  people  ready  to 
:-    listen  and  believe  him.1 

"  The  interior  of  Africa  was  an  excellent  place  in  which 
to  locate  all  these  marvels.  Since  no  traveler  in  that  age 
of  skepticism  and  credulity  had  ever  penetrated  into  the 
mysterious  land  of  Ham,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the 
Munchausen-like  stories  of  the  magician.  All  this  bears  a 
close  analogy  to  the  late  Mme.  Blavatsky  and  her  Thibetan 
Mahatmas." 
The  irony  of  fate  is  shown  by  the  end  of  his  career  : 
"Cagliostro  became  involved  in  the  affair  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  Though  event- 
ually liberated,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Paris.  He  made 
one  remprkable  prediction  :  That  the  Bastile  would  one 
day  be  razed  to  the  ground.  How  well  that  prophecy  was 
realized  history  relates.  In  the  year  1789  the  enchanter 
was  in  Rome,  at  the  inn  of  the  Golden  Sun.  He  en- 
deavored to  found  one  of  his  Egyptian  lodges  in  the 
Eternal  City  ;  but  the  Holy  Inquisition  pounced  down  upon 


him,  adjudged  him  guilty  of  the  crime  of  Freemasonry — 
a  particularly  heinous  offense  in  Papal  territory — and  con- 
demned him  to  death.  The  sentence,  however,  was  com- 
muted by  the  Pope  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
gloomy  fortress  of  San  Leon,  Urbino.  The  manner  of  his 
death,  nay,  the  day  of  his  death,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  one  August  morning  in  the  year 
1790.  The  beautiful  Lorenza  Feliciani,  called  by  her  ad- 
mirers the  '  Flower  of  Vesuvius,1  ended  her  days  in  a  con- 
vent, sincerely  repentant,  it  is  said,  of  her  life  of  imposture." 

Another  celebrated  eighteenth  -  century  magician  was 
Torrini,  a  French  nobleman,  whose  real  name  was  the 
Comte  de  Grisi.  The  following  incident  led  him  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  a  magician  : 

"  At  the  carnival  of  1796,  the  Chevalier  Pinetti  arrived  in 
Naples  to  give  a  series  of  magical  entertainments.  Pinetti 
was  the  idol  of  the  Italian  public.  The  Comte  de  Grisi, 
having  unraveled  the  secrets  of  most  of  Pinetti's  illusions, 
performed  them  for  his  friends.  Pinetti,  who  was  furious  at 
having  a  rival,  set  about  revenging  himself  on  the  audacious 
amateur.  Without  much  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  De  Grisi,  and  complimented  him  on  his 
success  as  a  prestidigitator.  One  evening,  he  persuaded 
the  count  to  take  his  place  at  the  theatre  and  give  a  perform- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  city.  Intoxicated 
with  flattery,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne, De  Grisi  consented.  The  greater  number  of  Pinetti's 
tricks  were  performed  by  tbf  aid  of  confederates  in  the 
audience,  who  loaned  various  objects  of  which  the  magician 
had  duplicates.  A  diabolical  trap  was  laid  for  De  Grisi. 
One  of  the  accomplices  declared  that  he  had  loaned  the 
young  magician  a  valuable  diamond  ring  to  use  in  a  trick, 
and  had  had  returned  to  him  a  pinchbeck  substitute.  Here 
was  a  dilemma,  but  De  Grisi  put  the  man  off  with  an  excuse 
until  after  the  entertainment.  Approaching  the  box  where 
the  king  and  his  family  were  seated,  De  Grisi  begged  the 
monarch  to  draw  a  card  from  a  pack.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  king  glanced  at  the  card  he  had  selected,  than 
he  threw  it  angrily  on  the  stage,  with  marks  of  intense  dis- 
satisfaction. De  Grisi,  horror-struck,  picked  up  the  card 
and  found  written  on  it  a  coarse  insult.  The  conjurer 
rushed  off  the  stage,  picked  up  his  sword,  and  searched  in 
vain  for  the  author  of  the  infamous  act  of  treachery  ;  but 
Pinetti  had  fled.  De  Grisi  was  so  utterly  ruined,  socially 
and  financially,  by  this  fiasco  that  he  came  near  dying  of 
brain  fever,  the  result  of  overwrought  emotions.  On  his  re- 
covery, he  vowed  vengeance  on  Pinetti,  a  most  unique  ven- 
geance. Says  De  Grisi  :  '  To  have  challenged  him  would 
be  doing  him  too  much  honor,  so  I  vowed  to  fight  him  with 
his  own  weapons,  and  humiliate  the  shameful  traitor  in  my 
turn.  This  was  the  plan  I  drew  up  :  I  determined  to  devote 
myself  arden'ly  10  sleight-of-hand,  to  study  thoroughly  an 
art  of  which  I  as  yet  knew  only  the  first  principles.  Then, 
when  quite  confident  in  myself — when  I  had  added  many 
new  tricks  to  Pinetti's  repertoire — I  would  pursue  my  enemy, 
enter  every  town  before  him,  and  continually  crush  him  by 
my  superiority.' 

"  De  Grisi  sold  everything  he  possessed,  took  refuge  in 
the  country,  and  toiled  for  six  months  at  sleight-of-hand. 
Then,  with  splendid  apparatus  and  elaborate  printing,  he 
took  the  field  against  his  hated  enemy.  He  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  his  ends  :  Pinetti  had  to  retire  vanquished. 
Pinetti  died  in  a  state  of  state  of  abject  misery  at  Bastichoff, 
in  Volhynia,  Russia." 

After  De  Grisi  came  a  host  of  clever  magicians,  but 
Comte  was  the  most  distinguished,  being  noted  for  his  wit 
and  audacity.     The  following  story  is  related  of  him  : 

"  During  a  performance  at  the  Tuileries  given  before 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  Comte  asked  the  king  to  draw  a  card 
from  a  pack.  The  monarch  selected  the  king  of  hearts  by 
chance,  or  by  adroit  forcing  on  the  part  of  the  magician. 
The  card  was  torn  up,  and  rammed  into  a  pistol. 

"  '  Look,  your  majesty,'  said  Comte,  pointing  to  a  vase  of 
flowers  which  stood  upon  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  ; 
1 1  shall  fire  this  pistol  at  the  vase,  and  the  king  of  hearts  will 
appear  just  above  the  flowers.' 

"  The  weapon  was  fired,  whereupon  a  small  bust  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  appeared  instantaneously  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  bouquet. 

"'Ah,'  exclaimed  the  king  to  the  conjurer,  in  a  slightly 
sarcastic  tone  of  voice,  '  I  think,  M.  Magician,  that  you 
have  made  a  slight  mistake.  You  promised  to  make  the 
king  of  hearts  appear,  but ' 

" '  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,'  interrepted  the  conjurer, 
'  but  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise  to  the  letter.  Behold, 
there  is  your  likeness  ! — and  are  you  not  the  acknowledged 
king  of  all  our  hearts,  the  well-beloved  of  the  French 
people  ? ' 

"The  king  bowed  his  royal  head  benignly,  while  the 
assembled  courtiers  made  the  saloon  ring  with  the  applause. 
The  journals  next  morning  reported  this  little  scene,  and 
Comte  became  the  lion  of  the  hour. 

"  When  Comte  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  success,  Robert- 
Houdin  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  became  the  greatest 
and  most  original  fantaisiste  of  his  time  and  the  founder  of 
a  new  and  unique  school  of  conjuring.  He  started  out  as  a 
watchmaker  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Count  de 
l'Escalopier  and  a  strong  friendship  grew  up  between  them. 
Soon  Houdin  confided  to  the  count  his  burning  desire  to 
become  a  great  magician.  Poverty,  however,  prevented  him 
from  gratifying  his  desire,  and,  although  the  count  repeatedly 
offered  to  back  him  in  this  undertaking,  he  refused  this 
generous  offer.  Later  he  devised  an  apparatus  for  detecting 
the  thief  who  was  systematically  robbing  his  friend  the 
count.     An  account  of  the  capture  is  thus  given  : 

"While  Houdin  was  placing  his  apparatus  in  position,  the 
count  frequently  expressed  his  wonderment  at  the  heavy 
padded  glove  which  the  conjurer  wore  on  his  right  hand. 

" '  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  count,'  said  Houdin.  When 
everything  was  arranged,  the  mechanician  began  his  expla- 
nation of  the  working  of  the  secret-detective  apparatus. 
( You  see,  it  is  like  this,'  he  remarked  ;  '  the  thief  unlocks 
the  desk,  but  no  sooner  does  he  raise  the  lid,  ever  so  little, 


than  this  claw-like  piece  of  mechanism,  attached  to  a  light 
rod  and  impelled  by  a  spring,  comes  sharply  down  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  which  holds  the  key,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  report  of  a  pistol  is  heard.  The  noise  is  to  alarm  the 
household,  and " 

"  '  But  the  glove  you  wear ! '  interrupted  the  nobleman. 

"'The  glove  is  to  protect  me  from  the  operation  of  the 
steel  claw  which  tattooes  the  word  Robber  on  the  back  of 
the  criminal's  band.' 

"  '  How  is  that  accomplished  ? '  said  De  l'Escalopier. 

"'Simplest  thing  in  the  world,'  replied  Houdin.  'The 
claw  consists  of  a  number  of  very  short  but  sharp  points,  so 
fixed  as  to  form  the  word  ;  and  these  points  are  shoved 
through  a  pad  soaked  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  portion  of 
which  is  forced  by  the  blow  into  the  punctures,  thereby 
making  the  scars  indelible  for  life.  A  fleur-de-lis  stamped 
by  an  executioner  with  a  red-hot  iron  could  not  be  more 
effective.' 

"'But,  M.  Houdin,'  said  the  count,  horror-stricken  at  the 

.  idea,  '  I  have  no  right  to  anticipate  justice  in  this  way.     To 

brand  a  fellow-being  in  such  a  fashion   would  forever  close 

:  the  doors  of  society  against  him.     I  could  not  think  of  such 

1  a  thing.     Besides,   suppose  some   member  of    my   family, 

through  carelessness  or  forge  if ulness,  were  to  fall  a  victim  to 

this  dreadful  apparatus.1 

"'You  are  right,'  said  Houdin.  (I  will  alter  the  mechan- 
j  ism  in  such  a  way  that  no  harm  can  come  to  any  one,  save 
j  a  mere  superficial  flesh-wound  that  will  easily  heaL  Give 
me  a  few  hours.'  .  .  . 

"  The  count  did  everything  possible  to  excite  the  cupidity 
of  the  robber.  He  sent  repeatedly  for  his  stock-broker,  on 
which  occasions  sums  of  money  were  ostentatiously  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  ;  he  even  made  a  pretense  of  going  away 
from  home  for  a  short  time,  but  the  bait  proved  a  failure. 
Each  day  the  nobleman  reported  '  No  result '  to  Houdin, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair.  Two  weeks 
elapsed.  One  morning  De  l'Escalopier  rushed  into  the 
watchmaker's  shop,  sank  breathlessly  on  a  chair,  and  ejacu- 
ulated  :  '  I  have  caught  the  robber  at  last.' 

"'Indeed,'  replied  Houdin;  'who  is  he?' 

" '  But  first  let  me  relate  what  happened,'  said  the 
count.  '  I  was  seated  this  morning  in  my  library,  when  the 
report  of  a  pistol  resounded  in  my  sleeping  apartment. 
"  The  thief  !  "  I  exclaimed,  excitedly.  I  looked  around  me 
1  for  a  weapon,  but  finding  nothing  at  hand,  I  grasped  an 
ancient  battle-axe  from  a  stand  of  armor  near  by,  and  ran 
to  seize  the  robber.  I  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  sleeping- 
room  and  saw,  to  my  intense  surprise,  Bernard,  my  trusted 
valet  and  factotum,  a  man  who  has  been  in  my  employ  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  I 
asked  ;  "  what  was  that  noise  ?  " 

"'In  the  coolest  manner  he  replied:  "I  came  into  the 
room  just  as  you  did,  sir,  at  the  explosion  of  the  pistoL  I 
saw  a  man  making  his  escape  down  the  back  stairs,  but  I 
was  so  bewildered  that  I  was  unable  to  apprehend  him." 

" '  I  rushed  down  the  back  stairs,  but,  finding  the  door 
locked  on  the  inside,  knew  that  no  one  could  have  passed 
that  way.  A  great  light  broke  upon  me.  "  Great  God  ! " 
I  cried,  "can  Bernard  be  the  thief?"  I  returned  to  the 
library.  My  valet  was  holding  his  right  hand  behind  him, 
but  I  dragged  it  forward,  and  saw  the  imprint  of  the  claw 
thereon.  The  wound  was  bleeding  profusely.  Finding 
himself  convicted,  the  wretch  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged 
for  forgiveness. 

"  ' "  How  long  have  you  been  robbing  me ? "'  I  asked. 

" '  "  For  nearly  two  years,"  '  he  said. 

"  '  "  And  how  much  have  you  taken?" '  I  inquired. 

"' "Fifteen  thousand  francs,  which  I  invested  in  govern- 
ment stock.  The  scrip  is  in  my  desk."  .  .  .  And  now,' 
said  the  count  to  Houdin,  '  I  want  you  to  take  these  fifteen 
thousand  francs  and  begin  your  career  as  a  conjurer  ;  surely 
you  can  not  refuse  to  accept  as  a  loan  the  money  your  in- 
genuity has  rescued  from  a  robber.'" 

Houdin,  after  much  hesitation,  accepted  the  loan  and 
started  out  upon  his  career,  the  crowning  event  of  which 
was  his  embassy  to  Algeria  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  Marabout  priests  over  the  ignorant  Arabs.  How  well 
the  famous  French  wizard  succeeded  is  a  matter  of  history. 
It  has  already  been  told  in  these  columns.  Some  two 
years  ago  the  Argonaut  printed  an  article  giving  a  number 
of  extracts  from  the  "Memoirs  of  Robert-Houdin,"  in 
which  his  extraordinary  Algerian  experience  were  narrated. 

In  addition  to  these  necromancers  of  an  elder  day,  Mr. 
Evans  explains  the  principal  feats  accomplished  by  Carl  Herr- 
mann, Robert  Heller,  Alexander  Herrmann,  and  Kellar. 

Published  by  Munn  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 


Now  that  the  snow  and  frost  have  driven  the  tenderfoot 
from  the  Maine  woods,  the  sportsmen  who  were  afraid  to 
venture  near  their  old  haunts  during  October  and  November 
are  preparing  for  still  hunting  on  the  snow.  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  who  hesitated  about  risking  their  lives  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  they  waited  patiently  for 
the  cold  weather  to  drive  those  who  could  not  tell  a  deer 
from  a  man  miles  away  from  the  region  of  big  game.  Thus 
far  this  season  seven  men  have  been  killed  outright  in  the 
Maine  woods,  and  half  as  many  more  wounded.  Three 
have  been  killed  in  Massachusetts,  and  two  in  Vermont. 


France's  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  examining  seriously  a 
curious  project  for  diminishing  child-murder  by  making  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime.  M.  Lautiers  proposes  that 
mothers  convicted  of  infanticide  shall  be  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation and  compelled  to  bear  one,  two,  or  three  chldren, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  crime. 


John  G.  Carlisle  now  inscribes  "New  York"  after  his 
name  on  hotel  registers.  He  has  formed  an  advantageous 
law  partnership  in  that  city,  and  it  is  predicted  that  he  will 
make  more  money  in  one  year  from  his  law  practice  than 
his  salary  for  the  whole  time  of  his  service  as  a  Cabinet 
officer. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


January  31,  1} 


THE    SIEGE    OF    BERLIN. 

[Some  weeks  ago.  immediately  after  the  death  of  Alphonse  Daudet, 
we  printed  a  translation  of  one  of  his  humorous  sketches  as  a  specimen 
of  his  lighter  style.  Herewith  is  annexed  a  story  in  another  vein,  not 
only  tragic,  but  a  tour  de  force  as  well.  In  its  imaginative  construction 
it  is  suggestive  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  "  Marjorie  Daw."  Although 
by  no  means  so  light  in  tone,  the  -motif  is  equally  impalpable.  Among 
Daudet's  short  stories,  this  is  considered  by  French  critics  to  be  his 
masterpiece. — Eds.  1 

We  were  going  to  the  Champs-EIysees  with  Doctor  V , 

gathering  from  the  walls  pierced  by  shell,  the  pavement 
plowed  by  grape-shot,  the  history  of  besieged  Paris,  when 
just  before  reaching  the  Place  de  l'Etoile,  the  doctor  slopped 
and  pointed  out  to  me  one  of  those  larger  corner-houses  so 
pompously  grouped  around  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

"  Do  you  see,"  said  he,  "  those  four  closed  windows  on 
the  balcony  up  there?  In  the  beginning  of  August,  that 
terrible  month  of  August  of  '70,  so  laden  with  storm  and 
disaster,  I  was  summoned  there  to  attend  a  case  of  apoplexy. 
The  sufferer  was  Colonel  Jouve,  an  old  cuirassier  of  the 
First  Empire,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  glory  and  patriotism, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  taken  an  apart- 
ment with  a  balcony  in  the  Champs-EIysees — for  what  do 
you  think  ?  To  assist  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  our  troops  ! 
Poor  old  man  !  The  news  of  Wissembourg  arrived  as  he 
was  rising  from  table.  On  reading  the  name  of  Napoleon 
at  the  foot  of  that  bulletin  of  defeat  he  fell  senseless  ! 

"  I  found  the  old  cuirassier  stretched  upon  the  floor,  his 
face  bleeding,  and  inert  as  from  the  blow  of  a  club.  Stand- 
ing, he  would  have  been  very  tall,  lying  he  looked  im- 
mense ;  with  fine  features,  beautiful  teeth,  and  white,  curling 
hair,  carrying  his  eighty  years  as  though  they  had  been  sixty. 
Beside  him  knelt  his  granddaughter  in  tears.  She  resembled 
him.  Seeing  them  side  by  side,  they  reminded  me  of  two 
Greek  medallions  stamped  with  the  same  impress,  only  the 
one  was  antique,  earth-stained,  its  outlines  somewhat  worn  ; 
the  other,  beautiful  and  clear,  in  all  the  lustre  of  fresh- 
ness. 

"  The  child's  sorrow  touched  me.  Daughter  and  grand- 
daughter of  soldiers,  for  her  father  was  on  MacMahon's 
staff,  the  sight  of  this  old  man  stretched  before  her  evoked 
in  her  mind  another  vision  no  less  terrible.  I  did  my  best 
to  reassure  her,  though  in  reality  I  had  but  little  hope.  We 
had  to  contend  with  memoptysis,  from  which  at  eighty  there  is 
small  chance  of  recovery. 

"  For  three  days  the  patient  remained  in  the  same  condi- 
tion of  immobility  and  stupor.  Meanwhile  came  the  news 
of  Reichshofen — you  remember  how  strangely?  Till  the 
evening  we  all  believed  in  a  great  victory — twenty  thousand 
Prussians  killed,  the  Crown  Prince  prisoner. 

"  I  can  not  tell  by  what  miracle,  by  what  magnetic  cur- 
rent, an  echo  of  this  national  joy  can  have  reached  our  poor 
invalid,  hitherto  deaf  to  all  around  him  ;  but  that  evening, 
on  approaching  the  bed,  I  found  a  new  man.  His  eye  was 
almost  clear,  his  speech  less  difficult,  and  he  had  the  strength 
to  smile  and  to  stammer  : 

11  'Victory,  victory  ! ' 

"'Yes,  colonel,  a  great  victory.1  And  as  I  gave  the  de- 
tails of  MacMahon's  splendid  success,  I  saw  his  features 
relax  and  his  countenance  brighten. 

"When  I  went  out,  his  granddaughter  was  waiting  for 
me,  pale  and  sobbing. 

" '  But  he  is  saved,'  said  I,  taking  her  hands. 

"  The  poor  child  had  hardly  courage  to  answer  me.  The 
true  Reichshofen  had  just  been  announced,  MacMahon  a 
fugitive,  the  whole  army  crushed.  We  looked  at  each 
other  in  consternation  ;  she  anxious  at  the  thought  of  her 
father,  I  trembling  for  the  grandfather.  Certainly  he 
would  not  bear  this  new  shock.  And  yet  what  could  we 
do  ?  Let  him  enjoy  the  illusion  which  had  revived  him  ? 
But  then  we  should  have  to  deceive  him. 

" '  Well,  then,  I  will  deceive  him  ! '  said  the  brave  girl, 
and,  hastily  wiping  away  her  tears,  she  reentered  her  grand- 
father's room  with  a  beaming  face. 

"  It  was  a  hard  task  she  had  set  herself.  For  the  first 
few  days  it  was  comparatively  easy,  as  the  old  man's  head 
was  weak,  and  he  was  as  credulous  as  a  child.  But  with 
returning  health  came  clearer  ideas.  It  was  necessary  to 
keep  him  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  army  and 
to  invent  military  bulletins.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  that  beau- 
tiful girl  bending  night  and  day  over  her  map  of  Germany, 
marking  it  with  little  flags,  forcing  herself  to  combine  the 
whole  of  a  glorious  campaign — Bazaine  on  the  road  to 
Berlin  !  Frossard  in  Bavaria  !  MacMahon  on  the  Baltic  ! 
In  all  this  she  asked  my  counsel,  and  I  helped  her  as  far 
as  I  could  ;  but  it  was  the  grandfather  who  did  the  most  for 
us  in  this  imaginary  invasion.  He  had  conquered  Ger- 
many so  often  during  the  First  Empire  !  He  knew  all  the 
moves  beforehand  :  '  Now  they  should  go  there.  This  is 
what  ihey  will  do,'  and  his  anticipations  were  always  real- 
ized, not  a  little  to  his  pride.  Unfortunately  we  might  take 
towns  and  gain  battles,  but  we  never  went  fast  enough  for 
the  colonel.  He  was  insatiable.  Every  day  I  was  greeted 
with  a  fresh  feat  of  arms  : 

" '  Doctor,  we  have  taken  Mayence,'  said  the  young  girl, 
coming  to  meet  me  with  a  heart-rending  smile,  and  through 
the  door  I  heard  a  joyous  voice  crying  : 

»  'We  are  getting  on,  we  are  getting  on  !  In  a  week  we 
shall  enter  Berlin  ! ' 

"At  that  very  moment  the  Prussians  were  but  a  week 
from  Paris.  At  first  we  thought  it  might  be  better  to  move 
to  the  provinces,  but  once  out-of-doors,  the  state  of  the 
country  would  have  told  him  all,  and  I  thought  him  still  too 
weak,  too  enervated,  to  know  the  truth.  It  was  therefore 
decided  that  they  should  stay  where  they  were. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  the  investment  I  went  to  see  my 
patier. — much  agitated,  I  remember,  and  with  that  pang  in 
my  heart  which  we  all  felt  at  knowing  that  the  gates  of  Paris 
were  shut,  that  the  war  was  under  our  walls,  that  our 
suo.    bs  had  become  oi:    frontiers. 

"  "  found  the  old  man  ;ubilant  and  proud. 
"  '  Well,'  said  he,  'the  siege  has  begun  ! ' 
"  I  looked  at  him  stupefied. 


"  '  How,  colonel,  you  know  ? ' 

"His  grand-daughter  turned  to  me  :  'Oh,  yes,  doctor,  it 
is  great  news.     The  siege  of  Berlin  has  began.' 

"  She  said  this  composedly,  while  drawing  out  her  needle. 
How  could  he  suspect  anything  ?  He  could  not  hear  the 
cannon  nor  see  that  unhappy  Paris,  so  sullen  and  disorderly. 
All  he  saw  from  his  bed  was  calculated  to  keep  up  his  delu- 
sion. Outside  was  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  in  the  room 
quite  a  collections  of  souvenirs  of  the  First  Empire.  Por- 
traits of  marshals,  engravings  of  battles,  the  King  of  Rome 
in  his  baby-robes ;  the  stiff  consoles,  ornamented  with 
trophies  in  brass,  were  covered  with  imperial  relics,  medals, 
bronzes  ;  a  stone  from  St.  Helena  under  a  glass  shade  ; 
miniatures  all  representing  the  same  becurled  lady,  in  ball- 
dress,  in  a  yellow  gown  with  leg-of-mutton  sleeves  and  light 
eyes  ;  and  all — the  consoles,  the  King  of  Rome,  the  medals, 
the  yellow  ladies  with  short  waists  and  sashes  under  their 
arms  in  that  style  of  awkward  stiffness  which  was  the  grace 
of  1806 — good  colonel!  it  was  this  atmosphere  of  victory 
and  conquest,  rather  than  all  we  could  say,  which  made  him 
believe  so  naively  in  the  siege  of  Berlin. 

"  From  that  day  our  military  operations  became  much 
simpler.  Taking  Berlin  was  merely  a  matter  of  patience. 
Every  now  and  then,  when  the  old  man  was  tired  of  wait- 
ing, a  letter  from  his  son  was  read  to  him — an  imaginary 
letter,  of  course,  as  nothing  could  enter  Paris,  and  as,  since 
Sedan,  MacMahon's  aide-de-camp  had  been  sent  to  a  Ger- 
man fortress.  Can  you  not  imagine  the  despair  of  the  poor 
girl,  without  tidings  of  her  father,  knowing  him  to  be  a  pris- 
oner, deprived  of  all  comforts,  perhaps  ill,  and  yet  obliged 
to  make  him  speak  in  cheerful  letters,  somewhat  short,  as 
from  a  soldier  in  the  field,  always  advancing  in  a  conquered 
country  ?  Sometimes,  when  the  invalid  was  weaker  than 
usual,  weeks  passed  without  fresh  news.  But  was  he 
anxious  and  unable  to  sleep,  suddenly  a  letter  arrived  from 
Germany,  which  she  read  gayly  at  his  bedside,  struggling 
hard  with  her  tears.  The  colonel  listened  religiously,  smiling 
with  an  air  of  superiority,  approving,  criticising,  explaining ; 
but  it  was  in  the  answers  to  his  son  that  he  was  at  his  best. 
'  Never  forget  that  you  are  a  Frenchman,'  he  wrote,  '  be 
generous  to  these  poor  people.  Do  not  make  the  invasion 
too  hard  for  them.'  His  advice  was  never-ending,  edifying 
sermons  about  respect  of  property,  the  politeness  due  to 
ladies,  in  short,  quite  a  code  of  military  honor  for  the  use  of 
conquerors.  With  all  this,  he  put  in  some  general  reflec- 
tions on  politics  and  the  conditions  of  the  peace  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  vanquished.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  must 
say  he  was  not  exacting. 

"  'The  war  indemnity  and  nothing  else.  It  is  not  well  to 
take  provinces.     Can  one  turn  Germany  into  France?' 

"  He  dictated  this  with  so  firm  a  voice,  and  one  felt  so 
much  sincerity  in  his  words,  so  much  patriotic  faith,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  listen  to  htm  unmoved. 

"  Meanwhile  the  siege  went  on — not  the  siege  of  Berlin, 
alas  !  We  were  at  the  worst  period  of  cold,  of  bombard- 
ment, of  epidemic,  of  famine.  But,  thanks  to  our  care  and 
the  indefatigable  tenderness  which  surrounded  him,  the  old 
man's  serenity  was  never  for  a  moment  disturbed.  Up  to 
the  end  I  was  able  to  procure  white  bread  and  fresh  meat 
for  him,  but  for  him  only.  You  could  not  imagine  any- 
thing more  touching  than  those  breakfasts  of  the  grand- 
father, so  innocently  egotistic,  sitting  up  in  bed,  fresh  and 
smiling,  the  napkin  tied  under  his  chin,  at  his  side  his 
granddaughter,  pale  from  her  privations,  guiding  his  hands, 
making  him  drink,  helping  him  to  eat  all  these  good,  for- 
bidden things.  Then,  revived  by  the  repast,  in  the  comfort 
of  his  warm  room,  with  the  wintry  wind  shut  out  and  the 
snow  eddying  about  the  window,  the  old  cuirassier  would 
recall  his  northern  campaigns  and  would  relate  to  us  that 
disastrous  retreat  in  Russia,  where  there  was  nothing  to  eat 
but  frozen  biscuit  and  horse-flesh. 

"  '  Can  you  understand  that,  little  one  ?  We  ate  horse- 
flesh.' 

"  I  should  think  she  did  understand  it.  For  two  months 
she  had  tasted  nothing  else.  As  convalescence  approached, 
our  task  increased  daily  in  difficulty.  The  numbness  of  the 
colonel's  senses,  as  well  as  of  his  limbs,  which  had  hitherto 
helped  us  so  much,  was  beginning  to  pass  away.  Once  or 
twice  already  those  terrible  volleys  at  the  Porte  Maillot  had 
made  him  start  and  prick  up  his  ears  like  a  war-horse  ;  we 
were  obliged  to  invent  a  recent  victory  of  Bazaine's  before 
Berlin  and  salvoes  fired  from  the  Invalides  in  honor  of  it. 
Another  day  (the  Thursday  of  Buzenval,  I  think  it  was)  his 
bed  had  been  pushed  to  the  window,  whence  he  saw  some 
of  the  National  Guard  massed  upon  the  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Arme"e. 

"'What  soldiers  are  those?'  he  asked,  and  we  heard  him 
grumbling  beneath  his  teeth  : 

"  '  Badly  drilled,  badly  drilled.' 

"  Nothing  came  of  this,  but  we  understood  that  hence- 
forth greater  precautions  were  necessary.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  not  careful  enough. 

"  One  evening  I  was  met  by  the  child,  in  much  trouble. 

" '  It  is  to-morrow  they  make  their  entry,'  she  said. 

"Could  the  grandfather's  door  have  been  open?  In 
thinking  of  it  since,  I  remember  that  all  that  evening  his 
face  wore  an  extraordinary  expression.  Probably  he  had 
overhead  us  ;  only  we  spoke  of  the  Prussians  and  he  thought 
of  the  French,  of  the  triumphal  entry  he  had  so  long  ex- 
pected, MacMahon  descending  the  avenue  amidst  flowers 
and  flourish  of  trumpets,  his  own  son  riding  beside  the 
marshal,  and  he  himself  on  his  balcony,  in  full  uniform  as  at 
Liitzen,  saluting  the  ragged  colors  and  the  eagles  blackened 
by  powder. 

"  Poor  Colonel  Jouve  !  He  no  doubt  imagined  that  we 
wished  to  prevent  his  assisting  at  the  defile  of  our  troops, 
lest  the  emotion  should  prove  too  strong  for  him,  and  there- 
fore took  care  to  say  nothing  to  us  ;  but  the  next  day,  just 
at  the  time  the  Prussian  battalions  cautiously  entered  the 
long  road  leading  from  the  Porte  Maillot  to  the  Tuileries, 
the  window  up  there  was  softly  opened  and  the  colonel  ap- 
peared on  the  balcony  with  Ms  helmet,  his  sword,  all  his 
long-unused  but  glorious  apparel  of  Milhaud's  cuirassiers. 


"I  often  ask  myself  what  supreme  effort  of  will,  what 
sudden  impulse  of  fading  vitality,  had  placed  him  thus  erect 
in  harness. 

"  All  we  know  is  that  he  was  there,  standing  at  the  rail- 
ing, wondering  to  find  the  wide  avenues  so  silent,  the 
shutters  all  closed,  Paris  like  a  great  lazaret,  flags  every- 
where, but  such  strange  ones,  white  with  red  crosses,  and 
no  one  to  meet  our  soldiers. 

"  For  a  moment  he  may  have  thought  himself  mistaken. 

"  But  no  !  there,  behind  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  there  was 
a  confused  sound,  a  black  line  advancing  in  the  growing 
daylight— then,  little  by  little,  the  spikes  of  the  Uhlans'  hel- 
mets glisten,  the  little  Prussian  drums  begin  to  beat,  and 
under  the  Arch  of  the  Star,  accompanied  by  the  heavy  tramp 
of  the  troops,  by  the  clatter  of  sabres,  bursts  forth  Schubert's 
'  Triumphal  March.' 

"  In  the  dead  silence  of  the  street  was  heard  a  cry — a 
terrible  cry  : 

"  *  To  arms  ! — to  arms  ! — the  Prussians  ! '  And  the  four 
Uhlans  of  the  advance  guard  might  have  seen  up  there,  on 
the  balcony,  a  tall  old  man  stagger,  wave  his  arms,  and  fall. 
This  time  Colonel  Jouve  was  dead." 

Alphonse  Daudet. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Pipes  at  Lucknow. 
[When  General  Sir  Henry  Havelock  marched  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
during    the    Sepoy   rebellion    of    1857,  his  arrival    is   said  to  have   been   an- 
nounced to  the  distressed  British  garrison  by  the  bag-pipes  of  his  Scottish 
regiments.] 

Pipes  of  the  misty  moorlands. 

Voice  of  the  glens  and  hills. 
The  droning  of  the  torrents, 

The  treble  of  the  rills ! 
Not  the  braes  of  broom  and  heather, 

Nor  the  mountains  dark  with  rain, 
Nor  maiden  bower,  nor  border  tower, 

Have  heard  your  sweetest  strain. 

Dear  to  the  Lowland  reaper 

And  plaided  mountaineer  ; 
To  the  cottage  and  the  castle 

The  Scottish  pipes  are  dear. 
Sweet  sounds  the  ancient  pibroch 

O'er  mountain,  loch,  and  glade, 
But  the  sweetest  of  all  music 

The  pipes  at  Lucknow  played. 

Day  by  day,  the  Indian  tiger 

Louder  yelled  and  nearer  crept  ; 
Round  and  round  the  jungle-serpent 
Near  and  nearer  circles  swept. 
"  Pray  for  rescue,  wives  and  mothers  ! 

Pray  to-day  !  "  the  soldier  said  ; 
"  To-morrow,  death's  between  us 

And  the  wrong  and  shame  we  dread." 

Oh  !  they  listened,  looked,  and  waited, 

Till  their  hope  became  despair  ; 
And  the  sobs  of  low  bewailing 

Filled  the  pauses  of  their  prayer. 
Then  up  spake  a  Scottish  maiden, 

With  her  ear  unto  the  ground : 
"  Dinna  ye  hear  it?    Dinna  ye  hear  it? 

The  pipes  o'  Havelock  sound  !  " 

Hushed  the  wounded  man  his  groaning  ; 

Hushed  the  wife  her  little  ones  ; 
Alone  they  heard  the  drum-roll 

And  the  roar  of  Sepoy  guns. 
But  to  sounds  of  home  and  childhood 

The  Highland  ear  was  true  ; 
As  her  mother's  cradle-crooning 

The  mountain  pipes  she  knew. 

Like  the  march  of  soundless  music 

Through  the  vision  of  the  seer, 
More  of  feeling  than  of  hearing, 

Of  the  heart  than  of  the  ear, 
She  knew  the  droning  pibroch, 

She  knew  the  Campbell's  call : 
"  Hark!     Hear  ye  no'  MacGregor's — 

The  grandest  o"  them  all?" 

Oh  !  they  listened,  dumb  and  breathless, 

And  they  caught  the  sound  at  last ; 
Faint  and  far  beyond  the  Goomtee 

Rose  and  fell  the  piper's  blast. 
Then  a  burst  of  wild  thanksgiving, 

Mingled  woman's  voice  and  man's  : 
' '  God  be  praised  1    The  march  of  Havelock ! 

The  piping  of  the  clans  !  " 

Louder,  nearer,  fierce,  as  vengeance, 

Sharp  and  shrill  as  swords  at  strife, 
Came  the  wild  MacGregor's  clan-call. 

Stinging  all  the  air  to  life. 
But  when  the  far-off  dust-cloud 

To  plaided  legions  grew. 
Full  tenderly  and  blithesomely 

The  pipes  of  rescue  blew. 

Round  the  silver  domes  of  Lucknow, 

Moslem  mosque  and  Pagan  shrine, 
Breathed  the  air  to  Britons  dearest — ' 

The  air  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
O'er  the  cruel  roll  of  war-drums 

Rose  that  sweet  and  homelike  strain, 
And  the  tartan  clove  the  turban 

As  the  Goomtee  cleaves  the  plain. 

Dear  to  the  corn-land  reaper 

And  plaided  mountaineer  ; 
To  the  cottage  and  the  castle 

The  piper's  song  is  dear, 
Sweet  sounds  the  Gaelic  pibroch 

O'er  mountain,  glen,  and  glade. 
But  the  sweetest  of  all  music 

The  pipes  at  Lucknow  played  ! 
_  ^ — J.  G.  Whittier. 

The  big  single-screw  yacht,  Narada^  in  which  Henry 
Walters,  the  Baltimore  millionaire,  is  to  take  a  party  of 
friends  on  a  cruise  about  Tangier  and  the  North  African 
coast,  is  being  made  ready  to  give  a  warm  reception  to  any 
pirates  she  may  encounter.  Her  complete  armament  will 
consist  of  four  four-pounder  rapid-fire  guns  and  an  imposing 
stand  of  arms  in  the  saloon,  comprising  twenty  repeating 
rifles  and  the  same  number  of  cutlasses. 


There  are  twelve  thousand  women  stenographers  in  active 
service  in  Chicago. 


January  31,  1S98. 
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THE  DRAMA  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Geraldine   Bonner  Compares  New  York  Players  and  Audiences  with 

those  of  California— Gotham's  Light  Opinion  of  the  Stage — 

The  New  Plays  of  the  Season. 

For  over  two  months  now  I  have  been  going  sedulously 
to  all  the  good  theatres,  reading  all  the  dramatic  notices,  and 
industriously  extracting  the  opinions  of  all  the  talkative  and 
intelligent  people  I  have  met  on  the  subject  of  the  theatre  in 
New  Yoik.  And  I  now  have  come  to  three  conclusions  : 
First,  that  the  people  here  take  their  drama  in  an  entirely 
different  spirit  to  that  in  which  the  Westerners  take  it. 
Second,  that  there  is  such  an  enormous  number  of  theatre- 
goers that  almost  any  play  will  run  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  And  third,  that  the  players  are  inspired  to  act 
better  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  this  may  be  the  reason 
pieces  go  in  New  York  that  will  not  go  elsewhere.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  players — stock-company  players, 
road  players,  stars,  supers,  every  man  and  women  in  the 
company — act  their  best  when  they  act  here  to  a  full  house. 
It  is  not  alone  that  they  are  all  trying,  but  they  are  all  keyed 
up  to  a  higher,  more  febrile  pitch.  They  tremble  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  piece.  Go  to  a  theatre  here  on  a 
first  night,  and  if  you  have  any  nerves  you  will  feel  the  ten- 
sion of  excitement  under  which  the  actors  are  working. 
Their  hearts  are  in  it  It  is  as  if  their  names  and  reputa- 
tions were  at  stake.  And  all  this  before  an  audience  which 
holds  itself  curiously  aloof  and  feels  only  a  casual,  dilettante 
interest  in  the  performance. 

These  same  players,  going  to  the  West,  play  the  same 
pieces  without  a  glimmer  of  spirit.  I  would  like  to  wager 
that  when  ''The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly"  gets  to  San 
Francisco — if  it  ever  does — it  will  fall  quite  flat ;  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  would  not  appeal  to  the  West,  and,  in  the 
second,  because  the  players  will  go  through  their  parts  with 
letter-perfect,  spiritless  apathy.  California  especially  sees 
New  York  plays  when  the  actors  are  nearly  dead  with  the 
monotony  of  going  through  the  same  role  three  hundred  and 
odd  times. 

The  actors,  on  their  part,  do  not  care  a  fig  about  Cali- 
fornia. They  play  a  few  weeks  there  every  year  or  two,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  Reputations  are  not  made  there,  great 
hits  are  not  made  there.  Nobody  in  the  East  knows  any- 
thing about  anything  there.  The  last  company  I  saw  in  San 
Francisco  was  one  of  Charles  Frohman's  wandering  organ- 
izations in  "Under  the  Red  Robe."  There  was  not  a  per- 
former in  the  piece  who  played  with  real  fite  and  enthusiasm. 
Realizing  now  how  it  must  have  been  given  here,  I  can  see 
why  it  had  such  a  vogue.  There  is  a  difference  when  play- 
ers elocute  and  when  players  act. 

To  be  great  in  the  great  centre  of  the  country  is  the 
actor's  ideal.  They  toil  and  labor  for  New  York  ap- 
proval From  the  largest  to  the  smallest  they  want  the 
recognition,  the  applause  of  Gotham.  Of  all  artistic 
creatures,  the  actor  seems  the  one  that  belongs  most  en- 
tirely to  the  life  of  large  cities.  He  has  no  home  and  he 
has  no  existence  but  the  mimic  one,  and  that  one  he  wants 
to  live  before  the  largest,  the  richest,  and  what  is  called  the 
most  discriminating  audience  he  can  find.  When  you 
come  to  the  spectator  here,  you  come  to  something  very 
curious.  The  theatre  is  taken  far  less  seriously  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  It  may  seem  a  strange  statement, 
but  the  drama  is  less  of  an  art  in  the  East  than  it  is  in  the 
West  People  go  to  the  theatre  ;  but  outside  very  young 
people,  no  one  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  great  art.  It  is 
more  a  great  joke,  or  a  great  bore.  The  interest  in  it  is 
perfunctory  ;  in  fact,  to  inspire  any  sort  of  a  live  interest, 
the  playwright  must  serve  up  his  dish  with  something  very 
new  in  the  way  of  sauce,  and  have  plenty  of  seasoning  and 
Tabasco  in  it. 

That  serious  spirit  which  the  West  exhibits  toward  the 
drama  is  almost  unknown  here.  People  out  there  get  angry 
when  they  are  lured  to  poor  plays,  and  when  the  play  is 
good,  sit  silently  absorbing  it  with  fixed  eyes  and  bated 
breath.  The  theatre  represents  to  them  one  of  the  dignified 
recreations  of  life.  Here,  people  of  culture  and  intelligence 
can  not  be  induced  to  look  at  it  in  that  way.  Their  attitude 
is  a  combination  of  mockery  and  condescension,  and  they 
regard  play  and  players  as  they  might  regard  the  perform- 
ance of  a  band  of  trained  cockatoos  or  trick  dogs. 

Intelligent  critics  say  it  is  this  irritating  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  educated  people  which  is  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  drama  here.  Without  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  this  class,  no  improvement  can  be  made.  You  can 
not  offer  an  artistic  and  elevated  drama  to  the  grade  that 
wants  "The  Whirl  of  the  Town"  and  "The  Girl  from 
Paris,"  and  if  the  grade  above  this  will  not  help  with  its 
presence  or  its  applause,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on 
producing  "Whirls  of  the  Town"  and  "Girls  from  Paris" 
as  long  as  the  public  will  stand  them. 

Yet,  with  all  its  indifference,  its  lethargic  disdain,  New 
York  is  openly  hostile  toward  strange  players.  In  a  recent 
letter  I  mentioned  this,  but  several  times  lately  I  have  seen 
evidences  of  it  that  astonished  me.  To  its  own  players,  the 
people  of  its  approval,  it  is  very  faithful,  and  it  will  stand  a 
good  deal  before  it  deserts  them.  Maud  Adams  is  one. 
She  can  play  pretty  much  what  she  pleases,  and  New  York 
will  go  en  masse.  "The  Little  Minister"  is  still  running  to 
full  houses,  and  the  fact  is  that  "  The  Little  Minister"  is  a 
thin,  little  trifling  play,  with  the  Barrie  touch  about  it  and 
Maud  Adams  in  the  leading  part.  New  Yorkers  say  Maud 
Adams  has  made  it.  This  may  be  the  case,  but  if  Maud 
Adams  had  come  from  Oshkosh  or  Los  Angeles  and  acted 
"The  Little  Minister,"  no  one  would  have  gone  to  see  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  Julia 
Marlowe  has  been  playing  a  three  weeks'  engagement, 
against  grudgingly  commendatory  notices  on  the  part  of 
some  critics  and  carpingly  unjust  ones  from  others.  This 
week  she  opened  in  a  new  play  from  the  German,  "  The 
Countess  Valeska,"  which  strikes  me  as  the  best  piece,  taken 


all  in  all,  I  have  seen  in  New  York  this  year.  But  not  one 
notice  has  so  far  appeared  which  give  the  actress  or  the  play 
their  due. 

"  Valeska"  is  really  a  play.  Going  on  the  first  night  and 
finding  a  slimly  filled  house,  I  expected  something  of  a 
stolid,  Germanic  dullness,  than  which  nothing  on  earth  can 
be  more  oppressive.  I  was  especially  alarmed  when  I  found 
the  programme  full  of  Napoleon's  marshals  and  mamelukes, 
and  realized,  with  a  dull  sinking  of  the  heart,  that  we  were 
going  to  be  dragged  from  Areola  to  Waterloo  once  more.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  name  in  history  or  fiction  that  can 
fill  me  with  greater  dread  than  that  of  the  "  Little  Corporal  " 
when  I  begin  a  book  or  read  a  play-bill. 

But  "  Valeska"  was  not  conventional  and  not  Napoleonic. 
You  saw  the  great  man's  face  in  one  act  as  he  walked  in, 
and  his  back  in  another  one  when  he  walked  out.  This,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  was  all  of  his  society  you  had.  There 
were  the  beautiful  Empire  dresses,  though,  real  ones,  and 
Julia  Marlowe  wore  them  like  a  sylph  and  adorned  them  like 
a  princess.  She  was  the  most  lovely  picture  of  grace  and 
beauty  in  these  training,  clinging  robes.  In  one  scene, 
where  she  takes  dinner  with  one  of  the  marshals  at  a  table 
lit  with  single  candles  and  set  with  old  silver,  she  wore  a 
dress  of  thick,  white  crepe  worked  in  silver,  and  falling 
straight  without  a  fold  or  seam  from  the  edge  of  the  low 
neck  to  her  feet.  With  her  statuesque  arms  and  neck,  her 
ivory  white  skin,  and  her  fluffy  cloud  of  dark,  curly  hair, 
she  was  a  thing  of  beauty. 

To  master  the  intricacies  of  the  first  act,  you  ought  to 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  Napoleonic  literature  end- 
ing off  with  Professor  Sloane  as  a  coup  de  grace.  Per- 
sonally, I  never  get  beyond  Jena,  ani  I  have  iallen  by  the 
wayside  even  earlier  than  that.  The  period  of  "  Countess 
Valeska"  was  put  before  Friedland,  and  what  with  the 
medley  of  friends  and  foes — Poles  and  Prussians  and  Rus- 
sians and  Hessians  and  French  and  Germans — no  one  could 
make  head  or  tail  of  who  was  fighting  whom,  or  who  was 
who's  enemy.  Then  it  began  to  clear  and  you  grasped  the 
great  salient  point,  which  I  will  transcribe  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  see  this  play.  Prussia  was  everybody's 
enemy.  To  be  a  Prussian  was  to  have  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  clamoring  for  your  blood.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
in  "Countess  Valeska."  The  hero  is  a  Prussian,  and  they 
all  seem  to  have  no  higher  wish  than  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  his  gore. 

There  were  also  defects  of  construction  and  form  in  the 
opening.  The  machinery  was  old-fashioned  and  lumbering. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  first  act,  it  seemed  as  if  the  piece 
was  to  be  one  of  those  sticky,  sentimental  German  dramas 
where  the  hero  and  heroine  cry  and  kiss  noisily  for  four 
acts.  But  as  soon  as  the  action  was  fairly  started,  things 
began  to  move  wittra  rush  which  did  not  abate  till  the  cur- 
tain fell. 

There  was  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  in  the  air. 
The  grim  and  fearful  side  of  war  was  brought  close.  There 
was  hurry,  and  breathlessness,  and  terror  in  the  castle  when 
the  Countess  Valeska  was  bidden  to  prepare  rooms  and  en 
tertainment  for  the  emperor  on  the  night  before  Friedland. 
And  in  this  castle,  in  the  twelve  hours  that  the  emperor 
passes  beneath  its  roof,  is  enacted  a  tragic  and  powerful 
drama  of  thrilling  passionate  interest.  I  have  not  for  years 
seen  a  play  built  on  a  stronger  or  more  exciting  plot.  It 
holds  you  from  start  to  finish,  and  each  curtain  falls  on  a 
situation  so  intense,  of  so  highly  wrought  and  breathless  an 
interest,  that  it  leaves  you  with  that  question — which  is  the 
test  of  a  good  play — trembling  on  your  lips  :  "  What  can  be 
going  to  happen  next?" 

That  "  Valeska"  has  received  scant  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  critics  and  people  is  only  what  might 
be  expected  in  New  York.  Meanwhile,  a  few  blocks 
farther  up  Broadway,  Paul  Potter's  "  Conquerors "  is 
drawing  good  houses  and  awakening  that  sort  of  interest 
which  makes  newspaper  controversies.  Mr.  Potter's  play 
is  conceived  and  executed  in  a  lurid  strain  of  coarse  realism. 
The  conquerors  are  the  Prussians,  and  are  represented  as 
about  the  most  degraded  and  brutalized  set  of  men  to  be 
imagined.  The  conquered  seem  to  be,  in  this  instance,  the 
women  of  France  more  than  the  men,  for  the  play  concerns 
itself  not  with  "  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glori- 
ous war,"  but  with  an  interval  in  hostilities  when  the 
Prussian  were  billeted  in  the  French  chateaux,  and  the 
French  ladies  had  to  protect  themselves  from  their  ad- 
vances with  firearms  and  daggers. 

The  French  dramatists  and  playwrights  have  inspired  Mr. 
Potter  not  only  with  this  opinion  of  the  Prussians,  but  with 
many  of  his  best  scenes.  The  first  act  is  lifted  entirely  out 
of  Maupassant's  "Mile.  Fifi."  The  hero  is,  in  fact,  Mile. 
Fifi,  who,  in  the  chateau  of  the  Grandpres,  indulges  in  a 
drunken  revel,  shoots  the  eyes  out  of  the  ancestral  Grandpre' 
portraits,  breaks  their  crystal  and  china,  brings  in  a  party  of 
dancing-girls,  and  finally  ends  up  by  insulting  the  Demoi- 
selle de  Grandpre,  who  comes  in,  chaperoned  by  the  curd%  to 
reprove  him.  A  short  time  ago,  some  Frenchmen  took  this 
story  and  made  a  one-act  play  out  of  it  for  the  Theatre 
Libre,  and  it  is  evidently  from  this  source  that  Mr.  Potter 
has  drawn  his  first  act. 

Later  on  he  used  the  idea  upon  which  Sardou  built  one  of 
his  greatest  plays — "  La    Haine."     The   scene   where    the 
woman  stabs  the  man,  and  then  her  sympathies  are  aroused  I 
by  his  sufferings  and  she  ministers  to  him  in  his  agony  and 
gives  him  water,  is   reproduced  exactly.     Sardou    has  said  ! 
that  he  regards  this  as  his  greatest — the  strongest  and  most 
human — scene  he  ever  wrote.     But  Sardou  knew  the  stage 
and  human  nature  both,  and  he  set  his   play  back  in  the 
Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  blood  was  warmer  and  life 
was  cheaper  ;  and  what  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  would 
be  hanged  for  was  an  incident  in  the  lives  of  the  fierce  and  : 
lawless  men  and  women  of  that  time. 

The  third  and  last  theatrical  sensation  of  the  mid-season 
is  Coghlan's  performance  of  "The  Royal  Box."     Sensation  j 
is  just  the  word  for  it,  for  the  main  feature  of  the   play  is 
that,  in  the  fourth  act,  three  of   the  performers  enter  the 
brightened  proscenium-box  and  sit  there  viewing  the  scene  i 


on  the  stage,  until  Coghlan,  from  the  boards,  flies  at  them, 
when  they  get  up  and  retire,  no  one  knows  whither.  The 
effect  is  immensely  realistic.  Suddenly  to  turn  and  find 
three  of  the  players,  in  full  Empire  costume,  sitting  at  your 
elbow,  laughing  and  talking  together  with  a  familiar,  easy 
air,  has  the  most  divertingly  unusual  effect. 

The  piece  is  an  old  one  of  Dumas  the  father  done  over 
by  Mr.  Coghlan.  The  culprit  who  makes  all  the  fuss,  and 
is  denounced  by  Mr.  Coghlan  as  he  sits  in  the  royal  box,  is 
none  other  than  that  popular  villain,  George,  Prince  of 
Wales.  Whatever  George  may  have  done  in  his  life,  he 
has  been  made  to  atone  for  it  after  death  by  the  way  play- 
wrights have  made  use  of  youthful  depravity  and  general 
sinfulness.  Clarence,  the  actor  (Mr.  Coghlan),  has  many 
faults  and  stumblings  to  account  for,  but  evidently  Dumas 
and  his  adaptor  looked  upon  him  as  a  paragon  compared  to 
that  disreputable  person,  ihe  First  Gentleman  of  Europe. 

The  piece  is  intensely  interesting,  not  only  because  of  its 
originality,  but  because  of  Mr.  Coghlan's  acting.  This  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  the  few  artists  we  have  on  the  stage.  He 
has  the  grace,  the  ease,  and  the  elegance  of  some  of  the 
French  players.  His  Clarence  is  nearly  a  great  piece  of 
work — brilliant  with  life  and  fire,  full  of  personal  charm, 
rich  with  that  strong  individual  tone  which  should  belong  to 
the  artist.  No  other  actor  I  know  of  in  this  country  has  so 
vivid  a  personality,  combined  with  so  much  polish  and 
finesse.  We  have  actors  who  are  nothing  but  personality, 
like  Nat  Goodwin,  and  actors  who  are  nothing  but  polish, 
like  John  Drew.  But  Coghlan  has  both,  and  becomes 
thereby  a  great  artist.  If  "  The  Royal  Box  "  comes  to  Cal- 
ifornia, go  and  see  it.  Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  YORK,  January  15,  1898. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Pasteur's  widow  has  taken  up  her  residence  at  the  institute 
bearing  her  husband's  name,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

That  famous  old  Parisian  dandy,  the  Prince  de  Sagan,  is 
said  to  have  recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to  have  prepared 
for  a  journey  to  Cannes,  whither  he  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  princess. 

Cassius  M.  Clay  has  been  confined  but  once  in  thirty 
years  to  his  bed.  Then  he  was  recuperating  from  the  trifle 
of  sixteen  knife  wounds  inflicted  by  a  man  named  Turner, 
who  died  an  hour  after  the  affair. 

Mark  Twain  has  been  studying  the  career  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  the  South  African  millionaire,  and  sums  up  his 
conclusions  as  follows  :  "  I  admire  him.  I  frankly  confess 
it  ;  and  when  his  time  comes,  I  shall  buy  a  piece  of  the  rope 
for  a  keepsake." 

Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  of  St.  Paul,  is,  with  the  prob- 
able exception  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  owner  of  more 
timber  than  any  man  on  the  globe.  It  is  estimated  that, 
with  his  immediate  associates,  he  controls  15,000,000,000 
feet  of  standing  white  pine. 

Wisconsin  papers  say  that  Rev.  O.  P.  Christian,  of  Mil- 
waukie,  who  married  the  eloping  daughter  of  ex-Minister 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  to  W.  W.  Beckwith,  is  finding  himself 
in  great  demand  as  a  tyer  of  matrimonial  knots,  couples 
going  even  long  distances  to  be  "  married  by  the  man  who 
married  Abraham  Lincoln's  granddaughter." 

Senator  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  purchased  one  of  the 
finest  homesteads  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  about  ten  miles  from 
Pittsburg,  and  will  hereafter  live  there.  The  senator's 
abandonment  of  Beaver  County,  where  he  began  his  politi- 
cal career,  for  Alleghany,  the  stronghold  of  his  opponent, 
"Chris"  Magee,  is  a  cause  of  wonder  to  Pennsylvania. 

Though  a  Kentuckian,  Senator  Deboe  does  not  like  horse- 
racing,  which  Mr.  Blackburn,  his  predecessor,  regards  as  the 
greatest  of  sports.  The  latter  once  invited  Mr.  Deboe  to 
visit  the  Bennings  track,  but  the  senator  refused  to  go,  say- 
ing :  "  I  don't  care  for  that  kind  of  sport.  There  isn't  any- 
thing in  a  horse-race.  Sometimes  the  horses  may  come  in 
even,  but,  generally  speaking,  when  a  horse  is  put  to  it,  he 
can  beat  another  horse."  The  disgusted  Blackburn  went 
to  the  horse-race  by  himself. 

Professor  Andrew  D.  White,  the  American  embassador 
to  Germany,  is  at  last  in  possession  of  his  fine  residence 
on  Lenne  Strasse  in  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  Berlin. 
The  rent  he  pays  for  it  is  something  like  one-half  of  his 
salary,  and  mechanics  and  furnishers  have  been  at  work 
upon  it  for  four  months  past.  It  is  filled  with  art  treasures 
which  he  has  picked  up  during  his  extensive  travels.  The 
recent  reception  given  by  Professor  White  was,  by  the  way, 
the  first  social  function  attended  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the 
German  imperial  chancellor,  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
the  fact  that  he  went  there  against  the  advice  of  his  physician 
has  excited  general  comment  in  diplomatic  circles  in  Berlin. 

Royalty  is  coming  down  in  the  world,  for  the  suit  in 
which  the  Infanta  Elvira  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the 
Spanish  pretender,  Don  Carlos,  was  made  co-respondent  by 
Mme.  Folchi,  the  deserted  wife  of  the  painter  who  eloped 
with  the  princess,  has  been  followed  by  a  suit  for  divorce 
brought  in  the  French  courts  by  Duke  Litta  against  his 
wife,  naming  the  King  of  Italy  as  co-respondent.  The 
Duchess  Litta  was  a  favorite  of  King  Humbert  before  he 
ascended  the  throne  and  before  her  marriage  to  the  duke. 
The  union  lasted  only  a  few  years,  and  then  the  duke  left 
her,  denying  the  paternity  of  her  third  child,  whose  funeral, 
eight  years  later,  King  Humbert  made  a  long  journey  to 
attend.  The  separation  took  place  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  a  divorce  was  impossible  in  Italy,  but  now,  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  he  wishes  to  marry  again,  the  duke  has 
been  naturalized  in  France  and  has  brought  suit  for  divorce 
in  that  state.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  French  courts 
have  jurisdiction  in  a  case  to  which  a  reigning  sove 
party. 
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Death  of  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 
The  news  comes  from  London  that  Mary  Cowden 
Clarke,  the  compiler  of  "The  Complete  Concord- 
ance to  Shakespeare,"  died  at  the  Villa  Novello, 
near  Genoa,  on  Thursday,  January  13th.  She  lacked 
but  two  years  of  being  a  nonagenarian,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  links  that  unite  us  of  the  present  day  with 
the  famous  figures  of  King  William's  time.  She 
knew  intimately  Lamb,  Keats,  Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  other  famous  men  who  were  their  contemporaries 
in  literature  and  art.  and  her  biography  should  be 
a  most  entertaining  one. 

On  June  22.  1809,  she  was  born  in  London.  Her 
father,  Vincent  N'ovello.  was  the  son  of  an  Italian 
refugee  and  was  a  noted  composer  and  organist  in 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
He  lived  in  the  golden  Bohemia  of  the  London  of 
those  days,  and  at  his  house  in  Oxford  Street 
gathered  the  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  men  of 
the  metropolis.  Mary  Lamb  was  her  teacher  ;  and 
at  nineteen  Miss  Novello  married  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  lecturer,  and  a  school- 
mate of  Keats.  Husband  and  wife  wrote  and 
worked  together.  They  produced  some  novels  that 
were  well  received,  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  was 
well  on  her  way  to  fame  as  a  story-writer  when  one 
day  an  accident  set  her  to  work  upon  the  monumental 
labor  of  her  life. 

It  was  in  July,  1829,  (says  a  writer  in  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald  J  when  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke 
was  sitting  at  the  breakfast- table  of  some  friends  in 
Somersetshire  that  regret  was  expressed  that  there 
existed  no  concordance  to  Shakespeare,  whose  works 
formed  the  Bible  of  the  intellectual  world.  Eager  in 
everything.  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  resolved  that  she 
would  write  this  desired  concordance,  and  that  very 
forenoon,  while  joining  her  friends  in  a  walk  through 
the  fields,  she  took  with  her  a  volume  of  the  poet 
and  a  pencil,  and  jotted  down  the  first  lines  of  her 
book  under  B  :  "  Boatswain,  have  care.  (Temp,  i, 
1,  etc)."  The  vastness  of  the  work  may  be  gather- 
ered  when  it  is  explained  that  sixteen  of  the  best  years 
of  her  life  were  spent  upon  it  ;  that  four  years  were 
required  satisfactorily  to  correct  the  proofs. 

In  18G1  the  Cowden  Clarkes  and  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke's  brother  and  sister  retired  to  Genoa  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  in  the  "  labor  of  leisure  "  the  ! 
compiler  of  the  concordance  loved  so  much.  To 
her  in  her  retirement  came  friends  and  the  tributes 
and  the  symbols  of  friends  from  o»rer  all  the  world. 
In  the  picture-gallery  hmg  the  paintings  done  by  her 
brother  Edward,  who  died  too  young  for  the  expan- 
sion of  his  art  to  its  highest  compass.  There,  too,  is 
a  portrait  of  Poerio,  the  nurtyr  to  Italian  liberty. 
Giovanni  Mazzim's  portrait  of  Garibaldi  and  a  sketch 
of  Richard  Cobden  by  Emma  Novello  are  among 
the  pictures  in  the  hall.  There,  too,  is  the  Shake- 
speare chair,  presented  by  Americans  to  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke.  Longfellow.  Bryan,  Washington  Irving, 
Willis,  and  AUibone  were  among  those  who  sub- 
scribed for  it.  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  bed-chamber  is 
a  treasure-house  in  itself.  There  hang  the  portraits 
of  her  p.irents  and  her  husband.  By  her  bid- 
side  hang  paintings  of  Keats,  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, Dickens.  Lei^h  Hunt.  Fields,  and  of 
others  that  she  knew  and  loved.  There  is  also  a 
crayon  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  She  was  always  fond  of  mementos. 
She  had  a  lock  of  brown  hair  from  the  head  of 
Shelley — the  losk  tint  was  his  wife's — and  another 
that  grew  on  Mrs.  Shelley's  head.  Leigh  Hunt  gave 
her  a  bit  of  his  jet-black  hair,  and  another  bit  from 
his  own  head  was  given  her  by  Beethoven.  She  had 
hair  relics  of  Mazzini,  Giribaldi,  Mary  Somerville, 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  of  many  others.  In  the 
library  of  the  villa  are  books  of  many  of  the  literary 
giants  of  this  century — with  the  autographs  of  the 
authors  at  the  end  of  som;  endearing  inscription- to 
Mrs.  Cowdon  Clarke. 

Douglas Jerrold  once  wrote  to  her:  "When  you 
meet  Shakespeare  in  paradise  you  must  expect  a 
kiss,  and  he  will  give  it  to  you  even  if  your  husband 
is  by."  She  was  proud  of  the  sentiment,  and  per- 
haps believed  in  its  literalness.  She  was  very  old, 
but  she  retained  her  wonderful  mind  almost  up  to 
the  last.  At  eighty-five  she  was  still  writing,  and 
writing  well. 

She  mapped  out  the  "Concordance"  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  her  marriage,  she  being  then  little 
more  than  twenty  years  old.  Although  the  book  1 
occupied  much  of  her  time  until  she  was  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  it  did  not  limit  her  literary  activity. 
She  wrote  "The  Adventures  of  Kit  Bram,  Mariner  "  ; 
"  The  Girlhood  of  Sh  ikespeare's  Heroines  "  ;  "  The 
Iron  Cousin,"  a  novel;  "The  Song  of  a  Drop  o' 
Wather  by  Harry  Wandworth  Shortfellow,"  a  parody 
in  lighter  vein  on  Hiawatha  ;  "  A  Rambling  Story  "  ; 
"  World-Noted  Women,"  a  scrupulously  revised 
edition  of  Shakespeare  ;  "  Leigh  Hunt,"  a  descriptive 
sketch  ;  "  Puck's  Pranks."  a  juvenile  drama  ;  "  On 
English  Cookery  in  Shakespeare's  Time";  "Verse 
Waifs";  "A  Score  of  Sonnets  to  One  Object"; 
"  Salvini's  Corrado";  "Shakespeare's  Self  as  Re- 
vealed in  His  Writings  "  ;  "  Shakespeariana  "  ; 
"Uncle  Teep  and  I,"  a  child's  novel;  "Shake- 
speare as  the  Girl's  Friend"  ;  "  A  Story  Without  a 
Name"  •  "  Memorial  Sonnets  "  ;  and  the  centennial 
biograr'  ic  sketch  of  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  She 
and  he^  husband  collaborau  a  on  "Many  Happy 
Returns  of  the  Day,"  a  birthday  book,  in  1847  and 
,    ana  an  annotated  edition    of   Shakespeare's 


plays  published  in  1869.  She  also  wrote  a  number 
of  short  poems  and  verses,  and  innumerable  articles 
for  leading  magazines,  chiefly  on  the  works  of  the 
great  dramatic  writers. 

"  Ouida's  "  Latest  Book. 

In  the  plot  of  "  Muriella  ;  or,  Le  Selve,"  "  Onida" 
has  given  us  a  rtchauffe",  so  to  speak,  of  the  frame- 
work of  her  masterpiece,  "  Under  Two  Flags,"  and 
while  it  is  a  very  pretty  story,  with  many  pleasing 
features,  its  lack  of  originality  is  striking. 

There  is  again  a  bon  vivant  and  frequenter  of 
fashionable  clubs  for  the  hero — this  time  he  is  a 
young  Russian  nobleman,  by  the  way — who  is  a 
martyr  to  principle  and  an  exile  from  his  home  and 
friends  and  cares  not  whether  he  lives  or  dies.  The 
part  of  the  little  vivandUre,  who  gives  her  life  to 
save  from  a  cruel  death  the  foreigner  with  the  beau- 
tiful face  and  the  mysterious  past,  is  taken  by  a 
peasant  girl,  but  she  is  not  less  noble  in  her  self- 
sacrifice  than  her  counterpart  in  the  other  story,  for 
she,  too,  saves  her  hero's  life  that  he  m  iy  go  back  to 
his  home  and  win  and  wed  the  fair  lady  with  the 
proud,  cold  eyes  and  prouder,  colder  heart  whom  he 
loves.  But  evidently  the  fair  one  was  unworthy  of 
this  brave  man's  devotion,  for.  regardless  of  his  ban- 
ishment, she  was  making  the  most  of  life  in  gay  St. 
Petersburg,  while  he — well,  if  the  other  woman  had 
not  loved  him  and  died  for  him  he  would  certainly 
have  been  either  bhot  through  the  heart,  or  burned 
at  the  stake,  or  knifed  through,  or  "fixed"  in  some 
other  dreadful  way  which  "Ouida"  very  wisely 
leaves  us  to  imagine. 

But  "Ouida"  has  the  faculty  of  holding  her 
readers'  attention,  however  many  her  extravagances 
and  absurdities  of  style  and  language,  and  in  this 
story  her  picture  of  the  Italian  peasant  groyeling  in 
filth,  vicious,  sullen,  and  lawless — truly  the  lowest 
type  of  the  poverty-stricken  peasantry  of  Europe — is 
painted  in  colors  so  vivid  and  intense  that  one  recog- 
nizes at  a  glance  the  touch  of  a  true  artist. 

Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 


An  Historical  Novel  of  Sweden. 

In  "  The  King  with  Two  Faces,"  by  M.  E. 
Coleridge.  Gustavus  the  Third  is  the  king  in  ques- 
tion, but  just  where  the  twofacedness  comes  in  is 
somewhat  obscure.  However,  as  a  graphic  delinea- 
tion of  character  and  life  in  Sweden  during  his  reign 
the  novel  is  a  success,  and  it  gives  glimpses  of  France 
and  the  royal  court  preceding  and  during  the  revolu- 
tion. 

The  hero  is  Count  Rijbing.  that  person  so  singular 
in  Swedish  history,  who  fostered  the  conspiracy  which 
brought  about  the  king's  assassination,  Gustavus 
having  given  Ribbing's  sweetheart  to  his  rival  and 
enemy.  Another  strong  character  is  Count  Fersen, 
that  chivalrous  gentleman,  who  fought  for  us  in  the 
Revolution  and  whose  hopeless  devotion  to  Marie 
Antoinette  is  delicately  sketched  by  Miss  Coleridge. 
The  French  queen.  Mme.  de  Stae'l.  and  other  as  in- 
teresting figures  are  introduced. 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  book  is  its  most  striking 
passage,  and  bears  comparison  with  certain  scenes 
in  Dumas's  ' '  Three  Musketeers."  If  that  style  could 
have  been  maint  lined  throughout  the  book,  Miss 
Coleridge  would  have  produced  a  masterpiece. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

Vegetable-Gardening  in  California. 

There  has  been  for  years  a  constant  inquiry  for 
such  a  book  as  ' '  California  Vegetables  in  Garden 
and  Field,"  a  new  work  by  Edward  J.  Wickson, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  agricultural  practice  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  It  is  a  manual  of  practice, 
with  or  without  irrigation,  available  for  all  temperate 
or  semi-tropical  countries,  but  particularly  applicable 
to  California. 

The  chapters  are  devoted  to  vegetable-growing  in 
California  in  all  its  phases,  discussing  the  garden, 
climate,  soils,  irrigation  and  drainage,  cultivation, 
fertilization,  implements,  etc.  ;  the  planting  season  ; 
and  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  farming  the  vari- 
ous vegetables,  from  asparagus  to  turnips.  There 
are  other  chapters  on  interesting  topics.  The  chapter 
on  the  beet  is  of  particular  note.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated. 

Published  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  price,  $2.00. 

An  American  Naval   Hero. 

"Commodore  Bainbridge,"  by  James  Barnes,  is 
the  latest  volume  in  the  Young  Heroes  of  our  Navy 
Series.  It  follows  the  life  of  the  famous  naval  hero 
from  the  reorganization  of  the  navy  in  1798,  when  he 
exchanged  from  the  merchant  service,  receiving  the 
commission  of  lieutenant,  through  the  trouble  with 
France,  the  expedition  against  Tripoli — where  he  and 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  of  his  men  were  kept  as 
prisoners  for  nineteen  months — and  through  the  War 
of  1812,  until  his  death,  full  of  honors,  in  1833.  The 
author.  James  Barnes,  is  particularly  well  fitted  to 
write  this  biography,  both  from  his  former  experience 
as  a  naval  writer  and  from  the  fact  that  he  himself 
descended  from  Commodore  Bainbridge  and  had  at 
his  command  exceptional  opportunities  in  the  way  of 
unpublished  letters  and  papers. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 


A  Churchman  on  Science  and  Christianity. 
"  Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences"  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  Lowell  Institute  lectures  delivered  in 


Boston  during  the  latter  part  of  1896  by  Dr.  G.  Fred- 
erick Wright,  professor  of  the  harmony  of  science  and 
revelation  in  Oberlin  College.  An  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  book  maybe  obtained  from  the  chapter-heads, 
which  are  as  follows  :  "  Limits  of  Scientific  Thought," 
"The  Paradoxes  of  Science,"  "God  and  Nature," 
"Darwinism  and  Design,"  "Mediate  Miracles," 
"  Beyond  Reasonable  Doubt,"  "  Newly  Discovered 
External  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  "The  Testi- 
mony of  Textual  Criticism,'  "Internal  Evidences 
of  the  Early  Date  of  the  Four  Gospels,"  "  Positive 
Results  of  the  Cumulative  Evidence." 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

New  Publications. 
"Torpeanuts  the  Tomboy,"  by  Lily   F.  Wessel- 
hoeft,  illustrated,  is  a  story  for  children  of  New  Eng- 
land village  life.      Published   by  Roberts   Brothers, 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Young  Puritans  of  Old  Hadley,"  by  May  P. 
Wells  Smith,  is  an  attempt  to  depict  the  life  of 
Puritan  children  for  young  people.  It  is  closely 
based  on  historical  fact,  and  it  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  story.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston;  price,  $1.25. 

"In  Indian  Tents,"  by  Abby  L.  Alger,  contains  a 
number  of  strange  stories  and  legends  told  to  her  by 
Penobscot,  Passamaquoddy,  and  Micmac  Indians  of 
the  New  England  tribes.  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Resolute  Mr.  Pansy,"  by  John  Trowbridge, 
professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  is  a  story  written  for 
boys,  in  which  much  interesting  information  about 
electricity  is  inculcated  in  an  entertaining  way.  Pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Under  the  Cuban  Flag;  or.  The  Cacique's 
Treasure,"  by  Fred  A.  Ooer,  author  of  "  Travels  In 
Mexico,"  "Montezuma's  Gold  Mines,"  etc.,  is  a 
thrilling  story  of  adventures  with  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents. Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

"  For  Her  Life  "  is  the  title  of  another  novel  with  a 
Russian  setting  from  the  workshop  of  Richard  Henry 
Savage.  The  scene  is  St.  Petersburg  and  the  story  is 
written  in  the  thrilling  style  so  well  known  to  this  au- 
thor's readers.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Right  Side  of  the  Car,"  by  Professor  John 
Uri  Lloyd,  is*  a  delicately  done  sketch — a  reflection 
of  the  saintly  spirit  of  a  young  girl,  slowly  dying, 
who  is  going  to  her  home  in  the  West  near  her  be- 
loved Mount  Tacoma.  Published  by  Richard  G. 
Badger  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Secret  of  the  Black  Butte;  or.  The  Mys- 
terious Mine  "  is  a  good  story  for  boys,  written  by 
William  Shattuck.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Big 
Horn  country,  and  a  cryptogram  is  the  key  to  a  good 
deal  of  adventure  for  a  couple  of  young  chums. 
Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  The  City  of  Stories  "  is  a  new  book  by  Frank  M. 
Bicknell,  who  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  Harper's  Round  Table  as  the  author 
of  many  clever  fairy-tales.  It  is  a  most  original 
story  and  a  very  entertaining  one.  It  is  illustrated 
with  drawings  by  Birch  and  other  eminent  artists. 
Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

In  his  book  on  "  Industrial  Freedom,"  David  Mac- 
gregor  Means  points  out  some  of  the  fallacies  of 
those  who  desire  to  revolutionize  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  argues  that  the  present  competitive  system 
is  the  natural  and  right  one  and  the  only  one  under 
which  industrial  freedom  is  possible.  Mr.  Means's 
suggestions  for  the  eradication  of  certain  abuses 
which  make  attacks  upon  that  system  seem  reason- 
able, are  well  worth  reading.  The  author  is  dispas- 
sionate in  his  discussion  of  the  differences  between 
capital  and  labor,  but  he  emphatically  combats  the 
doctrines  of  certain  latter-day  demagogues.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 
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7  Kearny  St.  Opticians. 


D.   APPLETON   AND   COMPANY'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


The  Psychology  of 
Suggestion. 

A    Research,    into    the    Subconscious    Nature    of 
Man   and  Society.     By   Boris    Sidis.  M.  A., 
Ph.     D.,     Associate     in      Psychology    at    the 
Pathological    Institute     of      the      New    York 
State    Hospitals.      With    an    Introduction     by 
Prof.    William    James,    of     Harvard     Uni- 
versity.    Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth.  $1.75. 
The  book  is  an  original    investigation  into    the 
nature    of   suggestion    and   into    the    subconscious 
mechanism    of    the   human    mind.      The    subcon- 
scious nature  of   man's   psychic   life   is  closely  ex- 
amined,   and    a    theory    of    the    constitution    and 
activity  of    the    mind    is  worked   out.      The    theory 
of   the    subconscious   is    used    to    elucidate    many 
important    pathological    phenomena    of    individual 
and   social   life.      Mental  epidemics  are   traced    to 
their  source,  and  their  causes  and  nature  of  opera- 
tion are  examined  and  explained. 

Evolutional  Ethics  and 
Animal  Psychology. 

By  E.  P.  Evans,  author  of  "Animal  Symbol- 
ism in  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,"  etc.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.75. 
This  book  explains  the  evolution  of  ethics,  or  the 
growth  of  rules  of  conduct  in  primitive  human  so- 
cieties, particularly  with  reference  to  man's  ideas 
regarding  the  lower  animals,  and  his  treatment  of 
them.  The  first  part,  on  Evolutional  Ethics,  dis- 
cusses that  conduct  of  tribal  society,  the  influence 
of  religious  belief  on  it  in  the  course  of  evolution, 
and  man's  ethical  relations  to  the  animals,  closing 
with  a  chapter  on  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis. 
The  second  part,  on  Animal  Psychology,  treats  of 
manifestations  of  mind  in  the  brute  as  compared 
with  those  in  man,  the  possibility  of  progress  in  the 
lower  animals,  their  powers  of  ideation,  and  speech 
as  a  barrier  between  man  and  beast. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  ma.il  on 
receipt  0/  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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to 


Lawyers 


Brief- Printing  at  75  cents  per  page 

o    o    o    o    H.    R.   WILLIS 


107   Montgomery  St.    »    o     °    <•    <• 


A  Great  Opportunity 


The  time  is  rapidly  passing 

in  which   any  person 

can  ohtain 


$15.50    IN  VALUE  FOR    $8.50 

The  combination  offer  made  by  the  Argo- 
naut, whereby  the  Argonaut  and  Century 
Magazine  can  be  obtained  for  one  year  each, 
together  with  the  "Century  Gallery  of  loo 
Portraits "  at  a  saving  of  $7.00,  over  and 
above  the  regular  retail  price  of  the  three, 
will  have  to  be  taken  advantage  of  soon. 

We  have  filled  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  new  and  old  subscribers  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  "  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits  "  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  our  homes  or  for  a  pres- 
ent to  a  friend.  At  the  rate  of  $8.50,  at 
which  we  offer  the  combination,  the  cost  of 
the  Argonaut  is  really  only  $1.00  a  year,  as 
the  price  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  the 
"Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits  "  is  $7.50. 


Remittances  of  $8.50  for   the 

combination  should   be 

made  direct  to 


The  Argonaut 

346  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco, 


January'  31,  i? 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Flirt's  Tragedy. 

Violet  Hunt,  whose  clever  production,  "  The 
Maiden's  Progress."  will  be  recalled  as  a  brilliant 
series  of  society  dialogues  dissecting  the  bachelor 
girl  of  England  with  much  of  the  same  wit  and  in- 
cisiveness  that  "Gyp"  displays  in  her  pictures  of 
French  mondaines,  has  made  a  new  departure  in 
"  Unkist.  Unkind!"  It  is  also  a  story  of  society, 
but  more  serious  in  purpose  and  ending  in  a  melo- 
dramatic tragedy. 

Her  heroine  is  Lady  Darcie,  a  born  flirt,  who  loves 
far  husband,  but  drives  him  almost  frantic  with  , 
jealousy  by  her  insatiable  love  for  admiration,  j 
While  with  a  hunting-party  in  Northumberland,  she  j 
tries  to  attract  an  antiquarian  baronet,  and  thereby  j 
draws  upon  herself  the  hatred  of  a  woman  who  loves  I 
the  baronet  all  the  more  fiercely  because  her  love  is  ' 
unrequited  and  hopeless.  At  last  a  kiss  bestowed  on  j 
the  baronet  in  a  spirit  of  wanton  coquetry  goads  the ' 
other  woman  to  fury,  and  she  murders  Lady  Darcie 
in  her  sleep. 

Violet  Hunt  could  not  write  badly,  but  her  pen  is 
better  suited  to  short,  satirical  sketches  than  to  the 
sustained  effort  of  a  novel. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York ; 
price,  si-25-  _ 

Paste  Gems. 

The  "  Beauties  of  Marie  Corelli  "  is  a  collection  of 
quotations  from  that  authors  best-known  writings, 
selected  and  arranged,  with  Miss  Corelli's  permission, 
by  Annie  Mackay.  The  reproductions  are  from  "  A 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds,"  "  Ardath,"  "  Thelraa," 
•'  Vendetta."  "  Wormwood,"  "  Barabbas,"  "The 
Murder  of  Delicia,"  "The  Silence  of  the  Maha- 
rajah," etc. 

How  Miss  Con-Hi  attained  the  popularity  she 
enjoys  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  though  some  judi- 
cious advertising  agent  may  be  able  to  tell.  The 
first  indication  of  it  was  the  unfortunate  report  that 
Ihe  queen  read  her  books.  That,  of  course,  set  all 
below-stairs.  and  many  in  higher  places,  to  following 
her  majesty's  example.  The  habit  of  reading  her 
work  still  lingers,  though  it  is  going  further  toward 
the  scullery  and  the  yet  unwarned  provinces. 

Among  the  shorter  extracts  one  finds  quantities  of 
such  cheap  cynicisms  as  * '  Good  women  dislike  flat- 
tery, while  bad  ones  court  it";  "A  dog  may  be 
honest  without  offense  to  the  world  in  general,  but  a 
man  must  never  be  honest,  unless  he  wishes  to  be 
considered  a  fool  or  a  madman,  or  both "  ;  "  No 
wonder  so  few  men  are  real  Christians,  it  is  too  sub- 
lime and  spiritual  a  creed  for  the  male  nature,  which 
is  a  composition  of  wild  beast  and  intellectual 
pagan  "  ;  "  The  vultures  of  society  can  never  under- 
stand any  one  loving  the  sweet  savor  of  truth  ;  they  i 
only  scent  carrion.  No  man  is  true  in  their  estima- 
tion, no  woman  pure  ;  and  chastity  is  so  far  from 
being  pleasing  to  them  that  they  will  not  even  be- 
lieve it  exists  ! "  ;  "  All  men  past  the  age  of  twenty 
have  learned  somewhat  of  the  tricks  of  women — the 
pretty,  playful  nothings  that  weaken  the  will  and  sap 
the  force  of  the  strongest  hero." 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Philadelphia;  price,  $1.25. 


The  Century's  Prizes  for  College  Graduates. 

The  Century  Magazine  offers  to  give,  annually, 
during  four  successive  years,  three  prizes  of  5250 
each,  open  to  the  competition  of  persons  who  receive 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  any  college  or  uni- 
fersity  in  the  United  States  during  the  commence- 
BKDt  seasons  of  1897,  1898,  1899.  and  1900.  The 
prizes  are  : 

Wist.    Two   hundred  and  fifty   dollars  for  the  best 
metrical  writing  of  not  fewer  than  fifty  lines. 

2d.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
essay  in  the  field  of  biography,  history,  or  literary 
criticism,  of  not  fewer  than  four  thousand  or  more 
than  tight  thousand  words. 

3d.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
story  of  not  fewer  than  four  thousand  or  more  than 
eight  thousand  words. 

On  or  before  June  1st  of  the  year  succeeding 
graduation,  competitors  must  submit  type -written 
manuscript  to  the  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
marked,  outside  and  inside,  "  For  the  College  Com- 
petition," signed  by  a  pen-name,  and  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  author  in  a  separate 
sealed  envelope,  which  will  not  be  opened  until  the 
decision  has  been  made.  The  manuscript  submitted 
must  be  the  product  of  literary  work  done  after 
graduation,  and  must  not  have  been  published.  A 
circular  giving  full  details  concerning  the  competition 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Century  Company, 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  interest  taken  in  Mr.  E.  Hough's  "  Story  of 
the  Cowboy  "  is  shown  by  a  second  edition  announced 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  Mr.  Henry  John- 
son's "  Exploits  of  Miles  Standish,"  published  by 
the  App!etons,  has  found  numerous  readers. 

Zola's  "Paris"  will  be  ready  this  month,  being 
published  simultaneously  in  France,  England,  and 
America-  E.  A.  Vizetelly  is  responsible  for  the  En- 
glish version. 

The  life  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  being  written  by 
Robert  H.  Sherard  and  Hughues  Rebell  will  deal 
largely  with  Maupassant's  relations  with  women,  and 
there  will  be  given  a  number  of  letters,  which  many 


consider  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  prose  that  the 
great  novelist  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Sherard's  acquaint- 
ance with  Maupassant  dated  from  fourteen  years 
before  his  death,  and  began  with  a  suggestion  from 
him  that  he  should  translate  "  Yvette"  into  English. 

"  Modern  English  Literature."  by  Edmund  Gosse, 
is  to  be  the  next  volume  in  the  Literatures  of  the 
World  Series,  published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Gosse  begins  with  the  time  of  Chaucer 
and  comes  down  to  this  generation,  without,  how- 
ever, including  living  writers. 

Mark  Twain's  new  book,  'Following  the  Equa- 
tor," is  published,  not  by  Doubleday  &  McClure,  but 
by  the  American  Publishing  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  at  the  lime  of  his 
death  Du  Maurier  had  completed  two  papers  giving 
reminiscences  of  the  two  celebrated  caricaturists  with 
whom  he  was  closely  associated — John  Leech  and 
Charles  Keene — as  well  as  an  account  of  his  own 
career  as  illustrator.  The  first  of  these  is  to  appear 
in  Harper s  Magazine  for  February,  and  the  second 
wil!  be  published  in  the  number  following.  They 
will  both  be  accompanied  by  drawings,  some  of 
which  have  never  been  published. 

Alfred  Harmsworth,  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
is  quoted  as  confessing  to  this  journalistic  creed  in 
the  Bookman  : 

"  I  believe  in  hard  work,  but  hard  work  is  not 
enough. 

"  1  believe  in  travel. 

"  I  believe  that  half  the  journalistic  notions  of  what 
the  public  wants  to  read  are  wrong. 

"I  believe  the  public  is  a  far  belter  critic  than  is 
usually  imagined. 

"I  believe  that  the  public  does  not  care  one  iota 
about  size  :  if  anything,  a  small  journal  is  preferred 
to  a  big  one. 

"  I  believe  that  price  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
success  of  a  publication. 

"  I  believe  the  attractions  of  illustrated  journalism 
are  enormously  overrated. 

"1  believe  the  value  of  colored  illustrations  is 
grossly  exaggerated. 

' '  I  believe  party  journalism  to  be  practically  dead. 

"  I  believe  in  independence." 

The  new  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Appletons  in  this  country,  will  not 
appear  until  the  latter  part  of  February.  It  may  be 
noted,  by  the  way.  that  the  authorship  of  this  more 
or  less  official  biography  is  being  kept  a  profound 
secret.  The  editor  of  Literature  seems  to  know  w  ho 
the  author  is,  but  he  solemnly  declines  to  tell,  merely 
observing  that  Mr.  Traill,  to  whom  the  book  is  being 
ascribed,  is  not  the  writer  of  it. 

The  Academy  prints  the  following  in  relaiic.i  10 
the  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mme.  Sarah 
Grand   to   the  London  Daily    Telegraph: 

"  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  purporting 
to  come  from  the  author  of  'The  Beth  Book*  has 
been  published  this  week:  '  We  are  all  in  fits  of 
laughter  here  over  that  naughty  letter  to  the  "  D. 
T."  I  never  wrote  it  at  all.  It  was  a  practical 
joke,' " 

By  two  codicils  to  the  will  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
Leon  Daudet.  the  eldest  son  of  the  novelist,  becomes 
the  associate  of  Leon  Hennique  as  executor  of  the 
Goncourt  will.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "Goncourt  Academy"  will  now  proceed 
more  rapidlv,  as  L£on  Daudet  is  a  fighter  and  not 
devoid  of  ambition. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company's  announcements  for 
January  include  a  new  volume  by  Herbert  Spencer 
entitled  "Various  Fragments." 

Rudyard  Kipling  does  not  mean  to  work  at  all 
during  his  present  South  African  trip.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  his  father  as  well  as  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. His  next  book  of  short  stories  will  not  appear 
until  next  autumn. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  divergent  views  of 
literary  critics  is  afforded  in  the  Academy  of  January 
8th,  which  lately  expressed  the  intention  to  crown  the 
two  books  of  signal  merit  published  last  year  and  re- 
ward the  authors.  It  consulted  a  number  of  critics, 
and  the  replies  of  eleven  are  tabulated.  The  differ- 
ence of  opinion  shows  the  difficulty  of  finding  out 
excellence.  Only  two  books  receive  mention  twice 
and  all  the  rest  are  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 

The  surprising  statement  that  R.  S.  Hichens,  ihe 
author  of  "  The  Green  Carnation  "  and  "  Flames,"  is 
associated  with  H.  D.  Traill  in  the  editing  of  Litera- 
ture has  drawn  from  the  latter  gentleman  a  denial  in 
which  he  declares  that  he  ' '  is  absolutely  unaware  of 
Mr.  Hichens's  existence,  has  never  read  '  The  Green 
Carnation  '  or  '  Flames,'  has  never  to  his  knowledge 
met  the  author  of  those  books  or  any  person  of  the 


name  of  Hichens,  and  has  never  received  any  letter 
or  application  for  employment  from  any  one  of  the 
name." 

Henry  James,   the  novelist,  has  just  purchased  a 
country  house  at  Rye,  Sussex,  England,  close  to  the 
sea.     He  can  take  bicycle  trips  into  Kent  from  the 
house,  and  as  he  is  passionately  devoted  to  the  coun- 
try, will  probably  abandon  his  handsome  chambers 
in  Kensington.  London.     He  is  now  fifty,  and  bears 
his  years   well  ;    he  has   a  large  head,  well  set  on 
shapely  shoulders,  a  mouth  of  peculiar  charm,  and  i 
large,  dark-blue  eyes,  keen  in  .their  glance.     He  is  . 
extremely  modest,  and  it  is  torture  to  him  to  be  in  a  ! 
large  company  and  have  his  work  praised. 

A  striking  account  of  Daudet's  funeral  by  an  eye- 
witness, Theodore  Stanton,  appeared  in  the  Critic. 
The  delivery  of  Zola's  address  at  the  grave  is  de- 
scribed as  exceedingly  ineffective  The  famous  au- 
thor, evidently  moved  by  the  loss  of  an  old  friend. 
read  in  a  harsh  and  monotonous  voice,  raising  his 
eyes  but  once — when  he  called  upon  Leon  Daudet  to 
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embrace  his  brother,  which  the  young  man  showed 
not  the  slightest  inclination  to  do.  They  both  in 
turn,  however,  threw  themselves  into  Zola's  arms, 
and  he  kissed  each  of  ihem  on  both  chevies. 

The  new  edition  of  Gilbert  Parker's  novels  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  I).  Appleton  and  Company  in- 
cludes thus  far  "The  Trespasser"  and  "  The  Trail 
of  the  S*ord,"  which  are  uniform  with  "The  Seats 
of  the  Mighty."  "The  Translation  of  a  5a 
which  will  be  materially  enlarged,  and  '  Mrs. 
Falchion."  will  shortly  be  added  to  the  uniform 
edition. 

The  title  of  Tolstoy's  new  book,  to  appear  soon  in 
London,  will  simply  be  "On  Art."  Mr.  A.  Maude, 
who  is  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian writer,  has  made  the  translation.  This  work  has 
not  as  yet  been  published  anywhere.  Since  its  con- 
tents are  quite  removed  from  politics,  it  will  no  doubt 
i>e  permitted  to  appear  in  Russian.  Tolstoy  discusses 
the  whole  subject  of  art.  what  it  should  be,  in  con- 
trast with  what  he  regards  it  as  being  now. 
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Who  Has  the  Oldest 
Sewing 
Machine  ? 


A  new  ** Singer"  given 
in  exchange  for  it. 


We  will  give  one  hundred  latest  impr&z>ed  Singer  Sewing  Jl/a  c 
in  even  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  the  oldest  sewing  machines  of 
any  make,   now  in  family  use.     Awards  to  be  decided  from  applications 
sent  to  us  before  March  1 ,  1S98.     The  new  machines  will  be  delivered  with- 
in 30  days  thereafter. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  this  information  on  a  postal card '.-  (1)  your  name; 
(2)  location  of  your  residence  ;  (3)  post-office  address  ;  (4)  name  of  your  machine  ; 
(5)  its  factory  number;  (6)  length  of  time  in  use  :  (7)  paper  in  which  you  saw  this. 
Send  details  in  litis  exact  order  on  a  postal  card — don't  send  a  letter — and  put 
nothing  else  on  the  postal  eard  but  ihe  information  desired. 

This  is  no  guessing  contest  requiring  a  payment,  a  subscription, 
or  a  personal  service  of  any  sort.  If  you  own  an  old  sewing  machine, 
you  have  only  to  send  the  requisite  information  in  order  to  compete  for  a 
prize  worth  having.  It  costs  absolutely  nothing  but  a  postal  card,  which 
may  bring  to  your  door  the  best  sewing  machine  in  the  world  in  exchange 
for  your  old  one. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  IS 


New  York  Citv. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 


Social  Political  Satire.— Part  i. 

By  GEORGE   DU  MAURIER 

In  the  first  paper  Du  Maurier  speaks  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  John  Leech.     In  the  second  lie  will  speak  of  Charles  Keene 
himself.    Among  the  illustrations  are  original  drawings,  hitherto  unpublished 
in  part,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  in  color  as  the  frunti>piece  of  the  number. 


Roden's  Corner. 

By  HENRY   SETON   MERRIMA.N. 


A  Novel.— Part  II. 

Illustrated  by  T.  DE  THULSTRUP 


Projects  for  an   Isthmian  Canal 

By  the  Hon.  DAVID  TURPIE 

Now  that  a  new  commission  is  already  on  the  held  for  a  fresh  investigation 
of  the  difficulties  and  expense  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  Senator  Turpie's  article  on  the  subject  will  be  of  especial  interest  as  a 
careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  from  a  legislator's  point  of  view. 


Undercurrents 
of  Political  Life  in  India 

By  F.  H.  SKR1NE 


Some 
Americans   from   Oversea 

By   KIRK  MUNROE 


FIVE  SHORT  STORIES 

Roan  Barbary.  A  Novelette  by  George  Hibbarp  A  British  Islander. 
Bv  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  Illustrated.  Martin  Farroner.  I  ;.- 
Marguerite  Merington.  Illustrated.  An  Incident.  By  Sarah  Barnwell 
Elliott.     Illustrated.     A  Fable  for  Youths.     By  Alice  Dcer. 

35  Cents  a  Copy  :    $4  oo  a  Year. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


From  Paris,  via  London  and  New  York. 
"The  Girl  from  Paris "  presumably  first  saw  the 
light  in  Paris.  As  a  Palais  Royal  farce  it  doubtless 
told  a  very  funny  story.  The  idea  of  a  religious 
hypocrite  being  black-mailed  by  a  Parisian  syren 
under  the  chaperonage  of  a  "brother,"  who  is  to 
marry  her  so  soon  as  she  shall  have  acquired  a  com- 
petence, is  not  exactly  nice,  but  the  French  vaude- 
villist  doubtless  made  it  vastly  amusing.  In  London 
it  was  sufficiently  Bowdlerized  to  pass  the  austere 
( official  who  guards  the  morals  of  British  play-goers, 
and  as  the  cast  comprised  several  of  the  antique 
fairies  whose  reign  on  the  English  stage  is  a  venerated 
tradition,  it  held  the  boards  for  a  couple  of  years  or 
so.  For  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  it  was  revived 
by  a  plentiful  infusion  of  American  wit  and  humor. 
Presented  last  year  in  New  York  by*a  cast  including 
Louis  Mann.  Julie  Lippman,  Joseph  Herbert,  and  a 
lot  of  other  first-class  comedy  people,  it  caught  the 
Gothamite  fancy  and  scored  a  run  of  more  than 
three  hundred  nights. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  New  York  cast  that  is 
presenting  "The  Girl  from  Paris'"  at  the  Baldwin. 
Mamie  Gilroy,  who  has  been  here  before,  is  the  Julie 
BonBon.  She  is  a  fresh,  pretty  girl,  with  a  gurgling 
voice  and  a  wink  that  could  give  Cissy  Fitzgerald's 
famous  clignement  <£ccil  cards  and  spades  ;  she  is 
light  on  her  feet  and  dances  as  well  as  another  ;  and 
she  can  act  the  coquette  well  enough  to  bear  out 
Ebenezer  Honeycomb's  statement  that  "  that  girl 
would  flirt  with  a  mummy."  The  French  "  brother," 
who  whisks  himself  about  the  stage  and  does  the 
mouhnet  with  his  supple  rattan  in  a  way  that  recalls 
Ignacio  Martinetti,  comes  next  to  Miss  Gilroy  in 
possession  of  the  ability  to  entertain  ;  the  choleric 
major  calls  forth  a  hearty  laugh  now  and  then  ;  and 
the  others  taper  down  in  merit  to  a  very  fiat  level. 
It  is  positively  melancholy  to  watch  Honeycomb,  the 
German  inn-keeper,  and  the  slavey,  and  think  what 
they  might  be  in  competent  hands,  what  they  doubt- 
less were  in  New  York. 

.  "The  Girl  From  Paris"  is  to  continue  at  the 
Baldwin  for  two  weeks  more,  with  performances  on 
Sunday  nights.  After  it  will  come  the  Bostonians, 
who  will  unquestionably  play  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar engagements  of  the  season.  Barnabee,  Mac- 
donald,  Cowles,  Frothingham,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis, 
and  others  who  have  made  many  stanch  admirers 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  several  visits  the  organiza- 
tion has  paid  us,  are  still  in  the  company,  and  to 
them  have  been  added  a  number  of  bright  young 
singers,  including  Alice  Nielson,  Nellie  Giusti, 
Helena  Fredericks,  Jennie  Hawley,  and  William  E. 
Philip.  Their  repertoire  is  an  excellent  one,  includ- 
ing the  perennially  popular  "Robin  Hood,"  Victor 
Herbert's  "  The  Serenade,"  which  is  a  great  success, 
and  several  other  novelties. 

An  Americanized  Opera  Bouffe. 

"  Brian  Boru"  is  in  its  last  nights,  and  on  Mon- 
day. January  31st,  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  will  pre- 
sent for  the  first  time  "  The  Pearl  of  Pekin,"  adapted 
from  the  French  of  "  Fleur-de-The "  by  Charles 
Alfred  Byrne,  one  of  the  authors  of  "The  Isle  of 
Champagne."  To  the  original  score  by  Herv6  sev- 
eral new  numbers,  ensembles,  and  finales  have  been 
added  by  Gustav  Kerker.  who  has  written  much 
popular  music  for  New  York  Casino  productions. 

The  plot  of  the  opera  is  one  of  those  impossible, 
semi-romantic  and  wholly  amusing  stories  that  the 
French  librettist  along  can  concoct,  the  scene  in  the 
.present  instance  being  much  like  that  of  "  The 
Geisha."  As  for  the  music,  the  style  of  Herv£  is 
sufficiently  well  known. 

The  cast  will  include  Florence  Wolcott  as  the 
Pearl ;  Edith  Hall,  as  the  vivandiire,  Finette ; 
Georgie  Cooper,  Jennie  Stockmeyer,  Grade  Gray, 
and  Hannah  Davis  as  the  four  pretty  waitresses, 
Pepine,  Angelique,  Fantine,  and  Pierrette  ;  Edwin 
Stevens  as  the  Great  Tyfoo ;  Thomas  C.  Leary  as 
his  factotum,  Sosoriki ;  Phil  Branson  in  his  original 
rdle  of  Petit  Pierre,  which  he  created  in  the  first  pro- 
duction ;  Arthur  Boyce  as  Paul  Mathol,  the  boat- 
swain of  La  Vicioire  ;  and  Fred  Kavanagh  as  Sing 
High,  the  Chinese  servant.  Among  the  features  will 
be  a  Chinese  ballet  and  the  imperial  Chinese  orches- 
tra. _ 

The  Orpheum. 
Although  the  performance  at  the  Orpheum  during 
the  oast  week  has  attracted  large  audiences,  the  pro- 
gr.  nme  has  not  been  qui'--  up  to  the  usual  standard. 
Re  'ex's  Hungarian  Orchestra,  in  the  presentation  of 
the  miracle  music,  vies  well  with  the  Knaben- 
ICapelle  band,  which  has  returned  after  a  successful 
—uthern  tour.    The  best  feature  of  the  programme 


is  the  American  Biograph.  which  presents  a  number 
of  views  that  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  we  have 
seen  here.  Rice  and  Elmer  do  a  clever  acrobatic 
act  on  triple  horizontal  bars,  in  a  sketch  entitled  "  A 
Rube's  Visit  to  Chinatown."  Carletta,  who  is  called 
the  "  Human  Lizard,"  isa  marvel  of  suppleness.  Al 
Wilson,  the  German  comedian,  is  good  in  his  way, 
but  would  be  better  appreciated  if  his  vulgarity  were 
toned  down.  Dolline  Cole,  the  female  baritone, 
gives  some  good  plantation  melodies,  and  Czita.  the 
gypsy  violinist,  who  has  been  here  before,  is  fairly 
good.  Crimmins  and  Gore  present  their  specialty, 
"  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying  ?"  which  is  not 
new  to  this  city,  and  Professor  Gallando.  the  light- 
ning clay-modeler,  does  some  very  deft  work. 

The  Orpheum  next  week  will  have  what  is  said  tp 
be  one  of  the  most  sensational  acts  on  the  vaudeville 
stage.  It  is  the  great  Gautier  and  his  trained  horses. 
The  act  is  performed  on  a  circular  platform  only  fif- 
teen feet  in  diameter.  Gautier  mounts  one  of  the 
horses  and  the  horse,  rearing  to  his  hind  feet,  waltzes 
round  the  edge  of  the  platform.  Other  new  acts  are 
the  Nawns,  Irish  comedians,  who  scored  a  success 
here  two  years  ago  ;  the  Brothers  Daram,  eccentric 
acrobats  ;  and  the  Jacksons.  a  colored  team.  The 
Biograph  will  have  new  scenes,  and  Al  Wilson  will 
have  a  new  budget  of  jokes.  Dolline  Cole  will  ap- 
pear in  new  selections,  and  Almont  and  Dumont, 
musical  specialists,  will  return  for  another  week. 
Carletta,  the  contortionist,  has  been  retained. 


The  Last  of  "Courted  into  Court." 
"Courted  into  Court,"  with  Marie  Dressier  in 
the  leading  role,  will  be  given  its  last  performance  at 
the  California  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening,  January 
30th.  Like  all  of  McNally's  farces,  it  is  not  remark- 
able for  refinement,  but  that  it  is  amusing  is  not  to  be 
denied. 

The  California  is  to  remain  closed  all  next  week, 
and  on  Monday,  February  7th,  Sissieretta  Jones, 
known  as  the  Black  Patti,  will  appear  with  her  col- 
ored troubadours.  Their  entertainment  begins  with 
a  sketch  entitled  "At  Jolly  Coney  Island,"  where 
coon  songs,  buck-dancing,  cake-walks,  and  glees  are 
enjoyed,  and  it  concludes  with  a  forty  -  minute 
"  kaleidoscope  of  the  opera,"  consisting  of  selections 
from  "  Trovatore,"  "Carmen,"  "Faust,"  "The 
Grand  Duchess,"  "  Cavalleria,"  "The  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment,"  "The  Tar  and  the  Tartar,"  and 
other  operas. 

The  Re-opening  of  the  Columbia. 
The  renovated  Columbia  Theatre,  after  its  baptism 
of  fire,  will  soon  be  re-opened  by  Harry  Corson 
Clarke.  He  has  secured  the  Pacific  Coast  rights  to 
"  What  Happened  to  Jones,"  a  farce  which  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  New  York,  and  is  going  to 
present  it  with  the  aid  of  a  good  company.  The 
farce  deals  with  the  complications  that  ensue  when  a 
staid  old  gentleman,  a  professor,  goes  to  a  prize- 
fight that  is  raided  by  the  police.  One  of  those  who 
escape  with  him  is  one  Jones,  a  drummer,  who  takes 
shelter  in  the  professor's  house.  To  account  for  his 
presence  he  is  presented  as  the  professor's  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Ballarat,  who  has  been  out  of  the  country 
for  thirty  years.  On  this  basis,  the  author  has  built 
up  a  very  amusing  comedy.  The  two  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  company  who  will  support  Mr.  Clarke  are 
Affie  Warner  and  J.  B.  Polk. 

Notes. 

When  "  The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle"  is  given  here 
the  cast  will  be  headed  by  Joseph  Holland. 

Hoyt's  latest  farce-comedy,  "A  Stranger  in  New 
York,"  is  to  be  presented  at  one  of  the  local  theatres 
in  the  near  future. 

The  rumor  is  denied  that  Edna  Wallace  Hopper 
is  to  take  Delia  Fox's  place  in  the  "three-star" 
operatic  combination. 

Laurence  Irving  recently  took  the  part  of  Peter  the 
Great  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  the  play  of  that 
name  which  he  wrote  for  his  father. 

In  addition  to  her  new  play  by  David  Belasco, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  intends  to  try  "  As  You  Like  It " 
and  "  A  Winter's  Tale"  next  winter. 

The  venerable  Mrs.  Gilbert,  of  the  Daly  Com- 
pany, is  growing  quite  feeble,  and  it  is  said  that  she 
will  retire  from  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the  present 
season. 

Richard  Mansfield  has  an  English  adaptation  of 
Dumas's  "  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle,"  which  he  calls  "  The 
Princess  and  the  Lily."  Beerbohm  Tree  produced 
in  London  last  summer  a  version  of  it  by  Sydney 
Grundy  under  the  title  of  "The  Silver  Key." 

Messrs.  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  will  soon  have 
four  places  of  amusement  in  this  city  open  at  the 
same  time  under  their  direction.  By  the  latter  part 
of  next  month,  Harry  Corson  Clarke  will  be  at  the 
Columbia,  the  Bostonians  at  the  Baldwin,  Black 
Patti's  Troubadours  at  the  California,  and  Lieutenant 
Peary  at  the  Metropolitan  Temple. 

Del  Conte,  the  manager  of  the  opera  company 
which  appeared  at  the  California  and  Baldwin 
Theatres  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  heading  for  New  York, 
and  hopes  to  begin  a  season  of  Italian  opera  there  in 
about  a  month.  He  will  not,  of  course,  have  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  but  his  two  novelties, 
Puccini's  "La  Boh^me"  and  "Manon,"  should 
carry  him  well  on  to  success. 


The    Sketch    Club. 

The  members  of  the  Sketch  Club  held  a  reception 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  22d,  at  their  rooms, 
725  Sutter  Street,  and  very  pleasantly  entertained  a 
number  of  their  friends.  It  was  what  they  termed  a 
"Chinese  reception,"  and  the  paintings  exhibited 
were  all  Oriental  in  character.  The  display  of  paint- 
ings was  very  meritorious  and  the  ladies  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the  reception. 
Among  those  who  contributed  to  the  exhibition  were 
Miss  Maren  Froelich,  Miss  Louise  Wall,  Miss 
Blanche  Letcher,  Miss  Helen  Hyde,  Miss  Nellie 
Treat,  Miss  Stella  Austin,  Miss  Caroline  Rixford, 
Mrs.  Albertine  Randall  Wheelan.  Mrs.  Mathilde 
Hampe,  Mr.  Theodore  Wores,  Mr.  Amad£e  Joullin. 
Mr.  Chris.  Jorgensen,  Mr.  Solly  Walter.  Mr.  H. 
Nappenbach,  Mr.  George  Kyle,  and  Mr.  C.  P. 
Neils  on. 

The  reception  committee  was  as  follows  :  Mrs. 
L.  Macdonald  Sleeth,  Mrs.  Ermentine  Poole  Long. 
Mrs.  Jane  Gallatin  Powers,  Mrs.  Bessie  Ellis  Stow, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Henicke  Taussig,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Rix- 
ford Sirgent,  Mrs.  Hermione  Rey  Sproule,  Miss 
Blanche  Letcher,  Miss  Anne  Frances  Briggs,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Chandler,  Miss  Helen  Hyde,  Miss  Caroline 
E.  Rixford,  Miss  Nellie  L.  Treat,  Miss  Lillian 
Vasaria,  Miss  Laura  Voorman.  Miss  Grace  Weth- 
erell,  and  Miss  Mabel  Williamson. 

The  Races. 
Saturday,  January  29th.  will  be  the  forty-second 
day  of  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Jockey  Club  at  the  Ingelside  Track,  and  six  races 
will  be  run.  The  fourth  is  one  of  unusual  interest. 
The  third  race  will  be  over  the  slicks  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  but  greater  interest  is  being  evinced  in  the  Lake- 
side Slakes  which  follows  it.  This  is  for  three-year- 
olds  and  upward,  the  distance  being  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  nearly  fifty  of  the  best  flyers  in  thai  class 
have  been  entered.  Racing  at  the  Ingleside  Track 
will  be  continued  all  week,  including  Saturday.  The 
big  events  will  be  the  San  Rafael  Stakes  on  Thurs- 
day, February  3d,  for  three-year-olds  and  upward,  at 
one  mile  and  three  furlongs,  with  fifty-seven  entries 
from  which  the  starters  will  be  chosen  ;  and  the 
Tarpey  Stakes  on  Saturday,  February  5th,  a  handi- 
cap sweepstakes  for  three-year-olds  and  upward,  at  a 
mile  and  a  furlong,  with  fifty-eight  entries  already 
made. 


Launch  of  the  "  Chitose." 
The  Chitose,  the  man-of-war  built  for  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Navy  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  was  suc- 
cessfully launched  on  January  22d,   before  a  great 
concourse  of  people. 

The  Chitose  was  released  at  10:25  A-  **■  on  a  s'£- 
nal  from  Miss  Gladys  Sullivan,  the  mayor's  niece. 
At  the  same  moment  Miss  May  Budd.  the  gover- 
nor's niece,  christened  the  vessel  in  the  customary 
way,  and  the  Japanese  freed  a  number  of  white 
doves.  After  the  launching  there  was  a  luncheon, 
during  which  speeches  were  made  and  toasts  drunk 
by- the  officials  and  prominent  guests. 


Schilling's  Best  tea,  coffee, 
soda  extracts,  and  spices  are 
all  as  good  in  their  way  as  Schil- 
ling's Best  baking  powder. 
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Remington 

Standard  Typewriter 

and  consider — First,  the  Material; 
Secondly,  the  Design;  Thirdly,  the 
Workmanship — and  you  have  three 
good  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Durability,  Simplicity  and  Capacity   for 
Continuous  Kard  Work 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &.  BENEDICT 
211  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


5.PECTACLES&&E.  Glasses 

A«dFWFLY  FITTED  BY 

EXPERT  OPTIC1  ANS 

AT  MODERATE  PR'CES. 


OPTICIANS 'and 

642  MARKET  ST. 
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TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestinb  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
Every  Evening.     The  Merry  Operatic  Fantasie, 

»■:-       THE       PEARL      OF       PEKIN       -:- 

A    Great    Cast.     The    Imperial    Chinese  Orchestra. 

Beautiful  Scenery.     Piquant  Chinese  Ballet. 

In  Preparation,  a  New   Opera,   *' Madelaine"   or   "The 

Magic  Kiss." 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents 

Box  Office  Always  Open. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

FRieDLANDER,  GOTTLOB  &  Co    .LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 

To-Night,   Sunday,   and   all    Next    Week.      Edward    E-. 
Pace's  Superb  Spectacle, 

-:-    THE    GIRL    FROM    PARIS   -:- 

Magnificent     Scenery,    Gorgeous     Costumes,    Excellent 

Cast,  Beautiful  Chorus.     Fifty  People. 

The    Greatest    Production    of    the    Season. 

Coming The  Famous  Original  Bostonians. 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  January  31st. 
The  Great  Gautier.  The  Most  Sensational  Horseback 
Act  in  the  World  ;  The  Nawns,  Irish  Comedians  Supreme  ; 
Bros  Damm,  Eccentric  Acrobats;  The  Jacksons,  the 
Ebony  Laugh-Makers ;  Al  Wilson,  German  Comedian 
and  Yodler  ;  Almont  &  Duihont,  Refined  Musical  Special- 
ties ;  Dolline  Cole,  America's  Female  Baritone ;  Car- 
letta, Artist  Elastique  Supreme ;  The  Biograph,  New 
Life  Scenes.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


RACES  : 


RACES 


RACES  : 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE    TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  !897-'98,  beginning 
January  10th. 

Racine      Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5  OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAT.         £- 

Races  start  at  2:15   P.   M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  ia  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m„  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  P.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milkov,  Secretary.  


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  Jan.  241  h  to  Saturday, 
Feb.  5th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  a°d  <«>5  p-  M-  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric  Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 

F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCEKTIC       RAIIj-WrA.Y 
(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  in. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,    10:00,    11:30,  a.  in.:   1:15 
p.m.    Round   Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 
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regis; terco. 
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FLOUR 


The  result  of  yeb\s  ofeMeoKor  to  produce  a  palatable 
Bread  Flour  tc/ucVcfn  beupfely  offered  to  the  Diabetic, 
The  testimony  to  itmralvMoth  from  this  country  and 
abroad  is  remark£b\awdaqnvincinQ 

Uniivelled  iVAmeVeo  or  Europe. 


PAMPHWET  , 

Write  to  Farwfll  4  I 


SAMPLE  FREE. 

WWateVowQ.  N-  Y..U  8. a. 


"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PRE-EMINENTLY  SUPERIOR. 

" STANDARD " SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANY. 
Repairs.        -----        Hauling. 

C.  B.  PARCEIXS, 

Tel.  Druimii  24.         No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


APOLLO  GALVANIZED   IRON. 

Some  work  almost  requires 
Apollo.  Any  iron  will  do  for 
rough  work. 

Is  their  any  advantage  in  using 
inferior  iron  ? 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JANUAKY   jl,  it 
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THE     LAMBS"    "ALL-STAR"     COMPANY. 


How  the  Actors'  Club  will  Pay  its  Debt. 


The  Lambs'  Club,  one  of  the  most  noted  organi- 
zations in  New  York,  which  is  composed  of  actors, 
musicians,  literary  men,  and  a  small  sprinkling  of 
men  in  other  walks  of  life,  has  evolved  a  novel 
scheme  for  freeing  itself  from  all  indebtedness. 

When  the  club  moved  into  its  new  home,  in  West 
Thirty-Sixth  Street,  about  a  year  ago,  it  incurred  a 
debt  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  buying  the  property 
outright  and  spending  money  lavishly  upon  the  in- 
terior decorations.  The  club  was  organized  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  relaxation.  Many  entertainments, 
dubbed  by  the  club  as  "  gambols,"  have  been  given,  at 
which  the  members  were  unable  to  invite  their  women 
friends,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  informal  smok- 
ing performances.  Several  seasons  ago.  however,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives, it  was  arranged  to  reproduce  each  spring,  at 
one  of  the  theatres,  the  best  of  the  reviews  of  the 
year,  to  which  the  public  was  admitted.  These  en- 
tertainments have  become  famous  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  many  have  been  the  requests  from  vari- 
ous clubmen  to  have  them  reproduced  in  other  large 
cities.  This  was  not  considered  possible  until  the 
present  plan  was  perfected,  by  which  the  club  hopes 
to  wipe  out  its  indebtedness  in  one  week  by  a  series 
of  "all-slar"  entertainments  to  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  club. 

A  company  composed  of  a  galaxy  of  stars,  leading 
men,  authors,  managers,  and  musicians  has  been 
brought  together,  and  they  are  to  appear  in  perform- 
ances after  the  style  of  those  given  at  the  annual 
Lambs'  Gambol.  The  tour  will  last  only  one  week, 
beginning  May  23d".  making  one -night  stands  in 
New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pitts- 
burg, and  Chicago,  with  matinees  in  Brooklyn  and 
Baltimore.  In  each  town  there  will  be  a  street 
parade  in  which  all  the  company  will  appear. 

Among  the  actors  and  singers  who  are  to  shine  in 
this  unique  aggregation  are: 

Actors — E.  A.  Sothern,  Nat  C.  Goodwin,  William 
H.  Crane,  John  Drew,  William  Gillette.  Stuart  Rob- 
son,  Maurice  Barrymore,  Frederic  De  Belleville,  J. 
E.  Dodson,  James  K.  Hac^ett.  William  Faversham, 
Joseph  Holland,  Edward  M.  Holland,  Fritz  Wil- 
liams. '-Willie-'  CoUier,  Henry  Miller,  Robert  Hill- 
iard,  Wilton  Lackaye,  John  E.  Kellerd,  Frederick 
Gottschalk,  William  Thompson,  Charles  Richman, 
Cyril  Scott,  and  Al  Lipman. 

Singers — Henry  C.  Bamabee,  De  Wolf  Hopper, 
"Henry  C.  Macdonald,  Chauncey  Olcolt,  Eugene 
Cowles,  Jefferson  de  Angelis,  Frank  Daniels,  Harry 
Conor,  Dan  Daly,  Ignatio  Martinetti,  Herbert 
Cripps,  Rhys  Thomas.  William  Philp,  Charles  H. 
Hopper,  Digby  Bell.  Joseph  Herbert,  Walter  Jones, 
Edwin  Hoff,  Mark  Smith,  and  Edmund  Stanley. 

All  of  these  celebrities,  who,  by  the  way.  are 
bound  by  contract,  have  offered  their  services  gratis, 
in  return  for  which  the  management  will  pay  all  their 
expenses  of  every  name  and  nature  that  may  be 
Decessary  for  the  giving  ot  these  entertainments, 
such  as  railroad  transportation,  hotel  expenses, 
sleeping-car  accommodations,  carriages,  and  cos- 
tumes. 

The  company  will  be  further  augmented  by  the 
following  authors,  who  are  to  furnish  the  skits  and 
burlesques  to  be  presented  :  Augustus  Thomas,  Glen 
Macdonough.  Clay  M.  Greene,  Edward  E.  Kidder, 
Harry  Paulton.  E.  W.  Presbrey,  Alfred  Bradley, 
Stanislaus  Stange.  Clyde  Fitch,  Leo  Deitrichstein, 
Charles  Klein,  and  Walter  Craven.  Original  music 
will  be  composed  for  them  by  John  Phillip  Sousa, 
Reginald  De  Koven,  Victor  Herbert,  J.  H.  Hiller, 
and  Jesse  Williams  ;  the  souvenir  programme  and 
the  etchings  will  be  prepared  by  E.  W.  Kemble, 
Frederick  Remington,  Edward  Simmonds,  James 
Metcalfe,  and  Robert  Reed ;  while  the  advance 
agents  will  include  E.  W.  Townsend,  Charles  Froh- 
man,  A.  L.  Erlanger,  Daniel  Frohman,  Ed  Jack, 
Frank  Murray,  Al  Canby,  Ben  Stevens,  and  Kirke 
La  Shelle.  who  are  to  write  and  work  into  print  their 
Own  effusions  about  this  vast  constellation  of  popular 
men. 

Everything  necessary  for  the  tour  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lambs.  They  will  handle  the  baggage 
and  scenery,  act  as  stage  hands  and  porters,  and 
help  swell  the  street  parade.  The  company  will 
travel  in  its  own  train,  which  will  be  followed  by 
another  special  train  containing  members  of  the 
club  who  will  take  no  part  in  the  entertainment  but 
have  a  good  time. 

The  entertainment  to  be  given  will  open  with  a 
regular  minstrel  first  part,  in  which  Chauncey  Olcott — 
who  cancels  a  week  of  his  tour,  as  do  Crane,  Good- 
win, and  others,  to  appear  for  the  club — will  sing 
"Only  a  Pansy  Blossom,"  the  song  with  which  he 
first  became  identified.  Harry  GOlig,  who  is  well 
known  in  San  Francisco,  will  also  sing  a  solo.  A 
prominent  feature  of  the  minstrel  part  will  be  a  quad- 
ruple quartet,  composed  of  Messrs.  Olcott,  Hoff, 
Philp,  and  Stanley  ;  Messrs.  Cowles,  De  Wolf  Hop- 
per, Robinson,  and  Wheeler  ;  Messrs.  Mark  Smith, 
Gillig,  Macdonald,  and  Bell ;  and  Messrs.  Rhys 
Thomas,  Charles  Hopper.  Bamabee,  and  Goff. 
The  end- men  will  be  :  bones,  Messrs.  Goodwin.  De 
Angelis,  and  Walter  Jones  ;  tambourines,  Messrs. 
Robson.  Collier,  and  Dan  Daly.  De  Wolf  Hopper 
will  be  the  interlocutor.  The  black-face  orchestra 
will  be  composed  of  twenty-five  prominent  musicians, 
who  belong    to  the  club,  under  the  leadership  of 


Jesse  Williams,  while  the  various  musical  numbers 
will  be  directed  by  the  composers  of  the  music 
Following  the  minstrel  first  part  will  come  satires  and 
skits  on  the  most  successful  dramas  of  the  day. 

The  undertaking  will  far  surpass  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted,  not  excepting  the  tour  of  the 
"all-star"  cast  in  "The  Rivals"  which  Joseph 
Jefferson  organized.  With  such  a  lot  of  clever  men 
cast  for  the  minstrel  first  part  and  the  burlesques  in 
the  second  half  of  the  programme,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  tour  will  be  a  great  success  and  net  the 
club  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  which  the  debt  on 
the  Lambs'  Club  will  be  paid. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Have  You  Heard  This  Story? 

Radnor,  Pa.,  January  16,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Some  years  ago.  just  after 
the  erection  of  the  Key  Monument  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  1  saw  in  some  paper,  which  1  can  not  now  re- 
call, the  relation  of  an  incident  to  which  it  was  said 
the  monument  owed  its  origin.  It  was.  in  effect,  that 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  one  night  at  a 
San  Francisco  theatre,  a  quartet  came  on  the  stage 
and  commenced  singing  "  'I  he  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." The  singers  were  hissed  off  the  stage.  An- 
other attempt  was  made  after  the  second  act,  with 
the  same  result.  Next  morning  several  prominent 
men  met.  took  counsel  together,  and  requested  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  to  have  the  singers  out  that 
night.  It  was  done.  A  man  in  the  audience  hissed, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was  lying  in  the  gutter. 
"  The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  to  the  end. 
the  audience  rising  and  joining  in  the  last  verse.  Mr. 
Lick,  who  was  present,  was  so  impressed  by  the  in- 
cident that  he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  bequeathing 
sixty  thousand  dollars  for  a  monument  to  Key,  to 
be  erected  where  the  authorities  thought  proper. 

In  the  Century  for  July.  1894.  Mr.  Carpenter  had 
an  interesting  history  of  "The  Star  -  Spangled 
Banner,"  in  which  he  said:  "The  Pacific  Coast 
alone,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  personal  monu- 
ments, has  acknowledged  his  services  to  his  country." 

Some  lime  afterward  I  sent  to  one  of  the  monthlies, 
for  publication,  a  short  article  giving  the  origin  of  the 
Golden  Gate  monument  to  Key,  as  I  have  related 
it  above ;  referring  to  the  air  being  played  at  the 
close  of  each  concert,  etc.  The  editor  replied  that 
he  had  written  to  persons  in  San  Francisco,  and 
could  find  no  trace  of  such  story,  and  that  it  must 
be  a  myth. 

Can  you  tell  me,  no  matter  how  briefly,  if  there  is 
any  foundation  for  the  incident  I  have  related  ?  I 
dislike  to  trouble  you,  but  if  correct,  justice  to  San 
Franciscans  and  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lick  make  it 
desirable  it  should  be  known. 

Very  truly  yours,         John  BROOKE. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  the  desired  informa- 
tion ? — Eds.] 

Publish    the    Pension   List. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  January  24,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  the  Argonaut  of  Jan- 
uary 24th.  I  see  it  stated  that  the  New  York  Sun 
recently  published  a  list  of  pensioners  of  the  United 
States. 

Can  not  such  a  list  be  published  here  and  in  every 
large  city  at  least?  Would  it  not  tend  to  eliminate 
many  dead  men's  names  ? 

Is  it  not  worth  while  for  the  press  to  agitate  this 
question  ?  T  he  Government  itself  should  publish  a 
yearly  list  of  all  its  pensioners.  ORENO. 


San  Francisco  versus   Sound  Forts. 

TOCOMA,  January  13,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  take  leave  to  correct  what 
I  think  are  partly  errors  of  omission  and  partly  of 
commission  in  the  leading  editorial  in  your  issue  of 
the  tenth  instant. 

There  was  no  mention  whatever  of  Tacoma  or  of 
prices  current  here.  Permit  me  to  quote  local  prices 
on  the  articles  enumerated  by  you,  together  with  your 
quotation  for  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  : 

Dried,  Tacoma.       S.  F.       Seattle. 

Apples 5  .08  S  .o3  $  .09 

Peaches &]%  .oS  .09 

Prunes  (French) 05 

Prunes  (Italian) 06  .06%  .07H 

Apples z.oo  1.00  1.35 

Peaches 1.30  i.*7&         1.35 

Ploms 1. 10  1.00  1.25 

Bayo  Beans 03^  .oj&  .03J4 

Butter  Beans oiK  .01K  .03 

Granulated  Potatoes..     .09^  .10  .15 

Onions -42.K  -4°  -6° 

In  fruits  and  vegetables,  California  prices  should 
naturally  be  lower  than  those  on  the  Sound,  but  in 
all  other  requisites  of  a  miner's  outfit,  we  believe 
Tacoma  prices  are  as  low  if  not  lower  than  else- 
where. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  you  as  "  to  nineteen- twentieths 
of  the  steamers  bound  for  Alaska  starting  from  San 
Francisco."  We  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nine- 
teen-twentieths  will  start  from  the  Sound  and  San 
Francisco  steamers  will  make  connections  here. 

The  Argonaut  has  a  reputation  for  fairness  which 
I  trust  it  will  continue  to  merit  by  inserting  these 
lines.  Wm.  A.  MacRae. 

{The  Argonaut  stated  that  the  northern  ports  are 
stopping-places  on  the  main  route  to  Alaska,  which 
begins  at  San  Francisco,  and  that  intending  travelers 
should  come  here  for  first  choice  in  the  matter  of 
accommodations. 

This  we  believe  to  be  true.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company's  steamers  leave  San  Francisco 
every  five  days  for  Alaskan  ports.  At  the  Alaska 
Trade  Committee's  Bureau  of  Information  here  there 
are  listed  for  the  Alaskan  service  twenty-five  vessels 
of  all  kinds  outside  of  the  regular  established  fleet  ply- 
ing between  San  Francisco  and  Alaskan  ports.  They 
are  liners  under  the  flags  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 


ship Company,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
the  Alaska  Exploration  Company,  the  Pacific  Steam 
Whaling  Company,  the  Yukon  Trading  and  Trans- 
portation Company,  and  the  California  and  North- 
West  Trading  and  Mining  Company,  besides  numer- 
ous vessels  under  private  charter.  The  Portland 
Oregonian  of  January  15th  (which  is  not  working  for 
San  Francisco)  reports  that  all  the  ships  under  en- 
gagement for  the  Alaska  trade  from  all  the  north- 
western ports  number  only  forty-three. — Eds.] 


GOSSIP  AND  ADVICE  FOR  WOMEN. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  February. 
The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  February  is  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  the  best  of  English  illustrated 
monthlies.  To  a  great  many  readers  probably  the 
most  interesting  of  its  contents  is  the  continuation  of 
"  Rupert  of  Hentzau,"  Anthony  Hope's  sequel  to 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  There  are.  also  a  num- 
ber of  other  stories,  including  the  second  part  of 
"  The  Bird  at  the  Neck  "  ;  "  Wanted  :  a  Working 
Housekeeper ",  by  Mary  Stuart  Boyd;  "An  Inci- 
dent of  the  Boom  ",  a  story  of  speculation  in  Afri- 
can stocks,  by  Jessie  Mansergh  :  and  "  A  Mysterious 
Fever."  by  W.  L.  Alden!  In  the  second  of  his  articles 
on  "  South  London,"  Sir  Walter  Besant  retells  the 
history  of  "  The  South  End  of  the  Bridge."  Major 
the  Hon.  John  St.  Aubyn  writes  of  "  St.  Michael's 
Mount,"  in  Cornwall.  J-  Holt  Schooling  continues 
his  interesting  historical  papers  on  "The  Great 
Seal."  Judge  O'Connor  Morris  has  an  historical 
study  of  "  The  Campaign  of  Copenhagen."  Arthur 
L.  Marlow  writes  of  "  The  Bookbinders'  Art."  "  A 
Historic  House,"  by  Walter  Durnford,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  provost's  lodge  at  Eton.  The  verse  is 
contributed  by  George  Edgar  Montgomery,  Christian 
Burke,  Wilfred  Bray  colt,  and  Edward  W.  Dutcher. 
The  pictures  include,  in  addition  to  those  illustrative 
of  the  text,  a  reproduction  of  a  sea  scene  by  C. 
Stanfield,  R.  A.,  and  the  ninth  of  Arthur  Jule  Good- 
man's British  Army  Types. 


Travel  on  the  Mt.  Tamalpais  Scenic  Railway  has 
so  increased  that  a  new  engine  and  several  cars  have 
been  ordered.  The  trip  up  the  mountain  is  a  very 
popular  outing. 


ARE    YOU    TO    LIVE    IN    ALASKA? 


Some    Requirements   that    will    be    Found    Indis- 
pensable. 


The  universal  article  of  diet  in  that  country,  de- 
pended upon  and  indispensable,  is  bread  or  biscuit. 
And  to  make  the  bread  and  biscuit,  either  in  the 
camp  or  upon  the  trail,  yeast  can  not  be  used — it 
must  be  baking  powder  ;  and  the  powder  manufact- 
ured by  the  processes  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  miners  and  prospectors  have  learned,  is 
the  only  one  which  will  stand  in  that  peculiar  climate 
of  cold  and  dampness  and  raise  the  bread  and  biscuit 
satisfactorily. 

These  facts  are  very  important  for  every  one  pro- 
posing to  go  to  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  country  to 
know,  for  should  be  be  persuaded  by  some  outfitter 
to  take  one  of  the  cheap  brands  of  baking  powder, 
it  will  cost  just  as  much  to  transport  it,  and  then 
when  he  opens  it  for  use,  after  all  his  labor  in  pack- 
ing it  over  the  long  and  difficult  route,  he  will  find 
a  solid  caked  mass  or  a  lot  of  spoiled  powder,  with 
no  strength  and  useless.  Such  a  mistake  might  lead 
to  the  most  serious  results.  Alaska  is  no  place  in 
which  to  experiment  in  food  or  try  to  economize  with 
your  stomach.  For  use  in  such  a  climate,  and  under 
the  trying  and  fatiguing  conditions  of  life  and  labor 
in  that  country,  everything  must  be  the  best  and 
most  useful,  and.  above  all.  it  is  imperative  that  all 
food  supplies  should  have  perfect  keeping  qualities. 
It  is  absurd  to  convey  over  such  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive routes  an  article  that  will  deteriorate  in 
transit,  or  that  will  be  found  when  required  for  use 
to  have  lost  a  great  part  of  its  value. 

There  is  no  better  guide  to  follow  in  these  mat- 
ters than  the  advice  of  those  who  have  gone  through 
similar  experience.  Mr.  McQuestion,  who  is  called 
"  the  father  of  Alaska,"  after  an  experience  of  years 
upon  the  trail,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  use  of  every 
kind  of  supply,  says  :  "  We  find  in  Alaska  that  the 
importance  of  a  proper  kind  of  baking  powder  can 
not  be  overestimated.  A  miner  with  a  can  of  bad 
baking  powder  is  almost  helpless  in  Alaska.  We 
have  tried  all  sorts,  and  have  been  obliged  to  settle 
down  to  use  nothing  but  the  Royal.  It  is  stronger 
and  carries  further  at  first,  but  above  all  things,  it  is 
the  only  powder  that  will  endure  the  severe  climatic 
changes  of  the  Arctic  region." 

It  is  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment in  its  relief  expeditions,  and  Peary,  the  famous 
Arctic  traveler,  have  carried  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
exclusively. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  will  not  cake  nor  lose 
its  strength  either  on  board  ship  or  in  damp  climates, 
and  is  the  most  highly  concentrated  and  efficient  of 
leavening  agents.  Hence  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
Alaskan  outfit.  It  can  be  had  of  any  of  the  trading 
companies  in  Alaska,  but  should  the  miner  procure 
his  supplies  before  leaving,  he  should  resist  every 
attempt  of  the  outfitter  to  palm  off  upon  him  any  of 
the  other  brands  of  baking  powder,  for  they  will  spoil 
and  prove  the  cause  of  great  disappointment  and 
trouble. 


A  Book  on  Beauty 


THE  MARQUISE  DE  FONTENOY. 

The   well-known  newspaper  correspondent,  whose  letters 
for  women  are  widely  read. 


The  book   is   a  quarto  of    nearly   four    hundred 
pages,   beautifully  bound  in  illuminated    cloth,    gilt 
top  and  deckle  edges.     It  is  printed  on  plate  paper 
and  its  pages  decorated  with  handsome  borders. 
The  book  combines  gossip  with  advice  to  ladies. 
The  following  synopsis  will  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
contents,    but  can    not   furnish  a  conception  of  the 
clever  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  interspersed 
with  instances,   experiences,  narratives,  descriptions, 
and  peculiarities  of  women,   ancient  and  modern, 
who  have  been  famous  in  high  society  : 
Hints  on  Hygiene — The  First  Condition  of 
beauty — Chloral,    chlorodine,    and     morphine — 
Dipsomania  of  London  Women — In  New  York — 
Diet  of  a  pretty  woman — The  mark  of  the  Mont- 
morencies — Hygienic    dress    and  laundrying  — 
New  use  for  chamois-skin. 

Etiquette  for  Old  and  Young The  Small 

ceremonies  of  life — The  etiquette  of  each — Society 
functions — Court  etiquette — Suggestions  for  pri- 
vate homes — Public  kissing — "  Good  form  "  con- 
trasted with  fashion — French  chic — Americans 
and  titles — Entertaining — Use  of  visiting-cards — 
Stationery — Invitations — Serving  wines. 
Pleasures  of  the  Table — Cuisine — Art  of 
eating  well — French  gourmets — Ancient  and  mod- 
em menus — Table  dainties — New  decorations — 
Elegant  desserts — Recipes  and  directions. 
A  Beautiful  Woman's  Home — How  to  Deco- 
rate the  various  rooms — Hints  on  furniture  and 
ceramics. 
Hints  on  Corpulence — Progress  of  Female 
beauty  in  various  lands — Obesity  easy  to  conquer 
— Exercises  and  sports  of  famous  women — Secrets 
of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos — Harmless  receipts  for  stout- 
ness— Diet  for  the  thin — How  to  improve  the  bust. 

The  Dressing-Room  and  Baths — Practical 
suggestions — Baths  of  celebrated  beauties — Parti's 
use  of  cold  cream — Greasy  faces — Unwashed  but 
fashionably  dressed — Dressing-room  secrets. 

Complexion  and  Perfumes — The  Thermom- 
eter of  the  system — Remedies  for  all  affections 
of  the  skin  —  Queen  Elizabeth's  toilet  water — 
Prevention  of  wrinkles,  sunburn,  and  freckles. 
Middle-Age  recipe  for  pink  complexion.  Per- 
fumes as  necessities — For  rooms — For  lingerie. 

Cosmetics — Practice  of  "  Making  -  Up  "  — 
How  to  do  it  with  safety  to  health  and  beauty — 
Blanc  pastes — Oriental  cream — Poudrc  (famour 
— A  formula  from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. — 
Simple  harmless  rouges — Paints,  jellies,  and  oint- 
ments— Mesdjen,  a  secret  of  the  East — Enamels 
— Unnatural  make-ups — Recipes  for  everything. 

The  Hand  and  the  Foot — Elements  of  a 
handsome  hand — Manicuring — Varnish  for  nails 
— Choosing  gloves  —  Pedicuring  —  Feet  of  cele- 
brated women — Foot-wear  for  house  and  street — 
How  to  enter  or  leave  a  carriage — Types  of  feet 
— Bare  feet  at  the  sea-side. 

The  Hair,  Eyebrows,  and  Eyelashes  — 
Hair-dressing  —  Pomatums  and  oils  —  Dyes  — 
Dandruff — Thinning  and  thickening  the  brows 
and  lashes — Hair-powder  and  patches — Combs 
and  hair-pins — Enhancing  the  lustre  of  the  eyes — 
A  simple  remedy  for  nervous  headaches — Recipes. 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth — The  Breath — The 
diet  —  The  teeth  —  Cigarette  -  smoking  among 
women — Habits  of  ladies  at  every  court  in  Eu- 
rope— Smoking  in  the  Orient — "Gossip,  coffee, 
and  tobacco" — To  purify  the  breath  after  smok- 
ing —  Perfect  lips  —  Humbugs  —  An  Oriental 
unguent — Tooth-cleansers  and  whiteners — Prepa- 
rations for  the  gums — A  wonderful  paste  for  the 
voice — Recipes  and  remedies. 

Accessories  of  the  Toilet — Artificial  Flowers 
— Jewelry  and  its  care — Fans  and  slippers — Their 
care — Moth- prevention. 

Les  Dessous — Neglect  of  Undergarments — 
Royal  lingerie — Night-robes — Dainty  pajamas — 
Vexed  question  of  corsets — Ancient  and  modern 
lacing — The  latest  innovation,  the  Indian  belt — 
Hosiery,  garters,  and  suspenders — French  ways — 
Pretty  traveling- wear. 

Servants  —  The  "  Slavey  " — Cooks — House- 
keepers— Governesses — Wages  and  treatment — 
Duties  of  the  mistress— The  French  grande  dame 
— Servants  in  various  countries. 


This  elegant  volume  is  published  at  $3.50.  We 
will  send  it,  post-paid,  together  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  for 
$5.25.  We  will  send  it  with  a  renewal  subscrip- 
tion as  well  as  a  new  one,  but  not  to  newsdealers. 
publishers,  or  club-agents. 

The  Argonaut  Publish 
246  Sutter  Street.  Sari 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Washington  is  coming  to  be  a  very  sanguinary 
social  battle-field.  As  the  seat  of  government,  and 
consequently  the  residence  of  foreign  diplomats,  it  is 
a  very  desirable  point  of  vantage  from  which  to 
assail  the  citadels  of  New  York  society.  If  a  socially 
ambitious  woman  can  take  the  diplomats  into  camp 
—and  this  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  for  they  are  cos- 
mopolites who  are  prone  to  take  the  gifts  the  gods 
provide  and  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  fasci- 
nations of  a  good  cook— she  acquires  a  standing  that 
soon  opens  the  charmed  portals  of  New  York  and 
Newport  to  her.  Mrs,  L.  Z.  Leiter  has  done  this 
and  is  emphasizing  the  fact  in  a  way  that  has  con- 
vulsed the  feminine  East.  She  came  out  of  Chicago 
some  ten  years  ago,  backed  by  her  husband's  mill- 
ions and  the  unquestionable  charms  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful daughter,  and  the  latter's  marriage,  year  before 
last,  to  the  Hon.  George  Curzon  has  made  her  posi- 
tion almost  impregnable.  This  winter  she  has  had 
a  second  daughter  to  bring  out,  and  she  has  dis- 
rupted social  Washington  in  doing  so.  The  present 
Miss  Leiter  was  brought  out  at  a  reception  and 
cotillion  which  were  given  on  the  same  evening  that 
the  Small  and  Early  Dancing  Class— patronized  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins, 
the  wife  of  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  and  Mrs. 
Ward,  the  grandmother  of  Mrs.  William  C.  Endi- 
cott,  Jr.— had  selected  for  their  dance.  As  Mrs. 
Leiter  had  expressed  her  disapproval  of  young 
women  dancing  in  public  halls,  the  patronesses  of 
the  Small  and  Earlies  felt  that  the  gage  of  battle 
had  been  thrown  down,  and  the  people  who  were 
invited  to  both  affairs  were  in  a  quandry  as  to  which 
they  would  attend.  Many  of  them  were  in  doubt  as 
the  reception  they  would  receive  at  Mrs.  Leiter's 
hands,  for  it  is  on  record  that  at  a  cotillion  which  she 
gave  during  the  Brice  regime,  there  was  actually  a 
silken  ribbon  hung  through  the  ball-room  to  separate 
the  socially  elect  among  her  guests  from  the  hoi 
polloi.  However,  at  this  present  dance,  Mrs.  Leiter 
secured  the  cream  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  her 
position  is  now  more  assured  than  ever. 

Mrs.  Leiter  is  not  the  only  example  of  society  mili- 
tant in  Washington.  There  was  an  interchange  of 
courtesies  at  a  recent  reception,  in  which  the  wife  of 
a  former  congressman  and  the  wife  of  a  bureau 
official  were  the  principals.  It  was  a  crowded  after- 
noon affair,  and  the  ex- congressman's  wife  was  assist- 
ing the  hostess  in  receiving  the  guests.  When  the 
wife  of  the  bureau  official  was  presented,  the  hostess 
said  to  the  woman  of  the  receiving  party:  "You 
know  Mrs.  Blank,  don't  you?"  "Certainly,"  said 
the  ex-congressman's  wife,  "  I  would  know  her  any- 
where by  that  pink  dress."  The  cheeks  of  the 
bureau  official's  wife  were  suffused  with  a  rosy  glow, 
but  she  turned  on  her  tormentor  and  said  :  ' '  Prob- 
ably if  my  husband  had  been  mixed  up  in  as  many 
questionable  transactions  as  yours,  madam,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  wear  my  pink  reception- 
dress  so  often  as  to  cause  comment."  Every  word 
rang  out  clear  and  sharp  upon  the  ears  of  the  aston- 
ished guests.  Inasmuch  as  there  had  been  frequent 
criticism  of  the  ex-congressman  for  his  connection 
with  questionable  transactions,  the  force  of  the  bureau 
official's  wife's  retort  can  readily  be  imagined. 

Still  another  woman  prominentia  capitoline society 
recently  sustained  severe  discomfiture  at  a  fancy-dress 
ball  for  which  she  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
obtain  an  invitation.  It  appears  that  the  woman  who 
was  to  give  the  entertainment  and  the  one  who  was 
so  anxious  to  become  a  guest,  both  patronized  the 
same  dressmaker.  There  had  been  some  feeling  be- 
tween the  two,  growing  out  of  a  previous  social  affair, 
and  the  hostess  of  the  ball  determined  to  even  up  all 
scores.  Accordingly  she  called  upon  their  mutual 
friend,  the  dressmaker,  and  learned  the  material 
which  would  be  used  in  making  up  the  ball-dress  for 
the  unwelcome  guest.  When  the  latter  arrived  at 
the  house  and  was  ushered  into  the  ball-room,  she 
was  chagrined  and  enraged  beyond  expression  to  find 
the  entire  room,  walls,  ceiling,  and  doorways,  draped 
with  material  which  was  an  exact  match  for  the 
dress  upon  which  she  had  bestowed  so  much  pains 
and  money.  There  was  not  much  peace  of  mind  for 
her  that  evening,  and  she  is  still  planning  how  to  be 
revenged  for  the  affront. 


Viennese  actresses  are  divided  into  two  categories 
— those  who  have  magnificent  dresses  and  those  who 
have  not.  Theatrical  circles  there  have  more  than 
once  lately  found  food  for  sensational  gossip  in  the 
hopeless  financial  condition  of  leading  and  talented 
actresses.  From  a  state  of  extravagant  luxury  in 
dress  the  fair  impersonators  have  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  nothing  more  tangi- 
ble than  a  pile  of  dressmaker's  bills  there  was  no 
possible  chance  of  paying.  Their  ruin  has  been  the 
enormous  expenditure  lavished  on  stage  -  dresses. 
Competition  has  worked  the  mischief.  When  the 
leading  lady  of  the  People's  Theatre  appears  in  a 
sensaticaal  gown,  her  rival  in  the  Carl  Theatre  is 
perforce  compelled  to  go  one  better,  and  appear  in 
the  lat'ist  triumphs  of  the  sartorial  art.  Competition 
enor  mly  when  the  diva  of  the  Theatre  an 
der  Wien,  after  many  sapless  nights,  finally 
hits  C",  the  idea  of  astonishing  her  admirers 
before  the  curtain  with  a  selection  •  of  "  confec- 
uods"    that  promptly  absorbs  a  whole  half-year's 


salary.  There  are  some  curious  facts  about  these 
actresses'  stage  needs.  An  ordinary  nigligi  costs 
$8oto  $120;  a  street-dress,  $60  to  $80  ;  a  ball-dress, 
$160  ;  and  a  reception- dress  (first-class).  $240  to  $320, 
sometimes  more.  For  "  Madame  Sans-GSne,"  Frau 
Odillon  paid  more  than  $1,000  for  her  costumes.  For 
the  Vieiina  stage,  where  no  actress  is  her  own 
manager,  this  is  an  exceptionally  extravagant  outlay, 
although  as  much  as  $1,750  was  recently  spent  in 
dresses  by  an  opera-singer.  Her  excuse  was  that 
she  had  to  play  the  role  of  a  queen  and  she  must 
dress  like  a  queen.  This  was  a  slight  exaggeration 
of  fact,  however.  The  young  Queen  of  Holland  gives 
$40  to  $50  for  a  dress  in  Paris  ;  the  Archduchesses 
Marie  Valerie  and  Gisela  pay  on  the  average  $80  to 
$160  for  a  robe.  The  German  empress,  who  orders 
her  dresses  in  Vienna,  confines  herself  to  the  com- 
paratively modest  outlay  of  $320  ;  while  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  is  contented  if  she  can  get  the  latest 
fashion,  together  with  the  best  quality,  in  a  robe  that 
makes  her  imperceptibly  poorer  by  $60. 


Visitors  to  London  from  America  are  always 
complaining  that  there  are  no  up-to-date  barber- 
shops. In  comparison  our  shops  are  kingly.  This 
is  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  English- 
men who  desire  shaving,  hair-cutting,  and  sham- 
pooing keep  valets,  who  are  to  be  had  for  a  very 
small  sum  ;  still  there  are  thousands  of  gentlemen  in 
London  who  can  not  afford  a  personal  attendant  and 
would  appreciate  a  well-kept  barber-shop.  As  for 
wealthy  Americans,  even  those  who  keep  valets,  they 
sometimes  like  to  enter  a  barber-shop  ;  but  when  in 
London,  they  can  not  do  this  unless  they  patronize 
certain  of  the  new  hotels  which  have  been  compelled, 
solely  because  of  the  insistence  of  American  travelers, 
to  put  in  up-to-date  barber  shops. 

Fefix  Faure  and  M.  M£line,  who  so  narrowly  es- 
caped being  kicked  to  death  on  New-Year's  Day  by 
the  runaway  horses  of  the  minister  of  finance,  were 
performing  a  duty — that  of  making  ceremonious  calls 
in  honor  of  the  new  year — which  is  becoming  less 
and  less  national  as  time  goes  on,  though  it  is  still  in- 
cumbent upon  official  personages.  Evening-dress, 
white  gloves,  the  rickety  claque  (opera-hat),  are  what 
the  official  is  condemned  to  wear  on  January  1st. 
Indeed,  until  recently  this  costume  was  de  rlgeur  for 
all  ceremonious  functions.  Both  calling  and  leaving 
cards  and  the  sending  of  cards  by  post  for  the  first  of 
the  year  are  practices  that  are  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
The  common  principle  of  most  sensible  people  now 
is  to  send  cards  only  to  people  who  send  them  to 
them.  Moreover,  Paris  has  instituted  "the  gentle- 
manly man,"  who,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white 
choker  and  a  painfully  shiny  hat — a  hat  r.-mpli  de 
coups  de  fer— does  the  visiting  round  for  you.  his  re- 
muneration being  in  proportion  to  the  correctness  of 
his  demeanor.  "The  gentlemanly  man"  is  regu- 
larly advertised  in  the  daily  papers  at  this  season  of 
the  year  ;  he  is,  as  a  rule,  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
unemployed  mutes  ;  but  some  of  the  least-paid  gov- 
ernment functionaries  are  not  above  accepting  such  a 
duty.  The  latter,  however,  are  more  expensive, 
owing  to  the  superior  dignity  and  cheerfulness  of 
their  manner.  If  you  are  a  bachelor,  however,  and 
have  allowed  yourself  to  be  inveigled  during  the  year 
into  other  people's  houses,  this  is  the  day  for  your 
grand  visile  de  digestion,  which  is  to  cover  all  the 
multitude  of  your  invitations.  A  box  of  bonbons  or 
a  bouquet  for  the  mistress  of  the  house  should  be 
carried  in  the  hand,  and  even  more  expensive  pres- 
ents are  becoming  every  year  more  common. 


The  smoking  concerts  and  vaudeville  shows  at  the 
Astoria  in  New  York,  and  the  perturbation  of  New 
Yorkers  as  to  how  they  shall  dress  for  such  functions, 
recall  to  a  Sun.  writer  a  humorous  incident  of  the 
launching  of  the  Vaudeville  Club  a  few  years  ago. 
Every  one  present  on  the  opening  night  first  gazed  at 
his  neighbor  to  see  how  he  had  dressed  for  an  occa- 
sion and  then  at  the  stage.  The  men  all  took  their 
hats  off  as  they  came  in,  and  they  did  not  discover 
their  mistake  until  half  an  hour  after  the  curtain  was 
rung  up.  There  was  an  agitation  around  the  door, 
and  in  walked  a  young  author  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  the  Lon- 
don supper  clubs.  He  walked  in  boldly  with  a  silk 
hat  of  large  size  jammed  down  over  the  back  of  his 
head.  After  malting  a  tour  of  the  floor,  he  selected 
by  chance  a  conspicuous  seat  in  the  balcony.  "I 
suspect  that  he  is  doing  the  proper  thing,"  said  one 
man,  and,  following  the  author's  example,  he  opened 
his  opera-bat  and  put  it  on  his  head  in  a  devil-may- 


care  fashion.  Opera-hats  all  over  the  room  popped 
loudly,  and  men  who  had  worn  silk  hats  and  checked 
them  hurried  out  to  get  them  again.  Within  twenty 
minutes  every  man  in  the  room  had  his  hat  on,  and 
the  Vaudeville  Club  was  in  full  swing. 

Far  down  in  the  many  fathoms  of  blue  water 
wherein  the  white  turrets  and  minarets  of  Castle 
Miramar  mirror  their  fantastic  and  fairy-like  shapes 
on  the  Istrian  coast,  there  has  lain  for  years,  in  an 
iron  casket  strongly  fastened  to  the  rocks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Adriatic,  a  superb  necklace  of  pearls, 
placed  there  to  recover  health  and  beauty.  This 
jewel  belongs  to  the  Austrian  Archduchess  Rainer 
and  lost  its  "orient"  when  she  lay  at  death's  door 
shortly  after  her  marriage  and  retained  only  enough 
energy  to  refuse  violently  that  the  bridal  pearls  at 
her  throat  should  be  removed.  When  she  recovered 
she  was  almost  in  despair  to  find  that  her  favorite 
parure  had  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
destroyed  by  her  own  ailment,  and  that  the  experts 
called  in  consultation  declared  them  to  be  dead.  One 
of  them,  however,  advised,  as  a  last  resort,  that  they 
should  be  returned  to  their  native  element,  hoping 
thereby  to  re-awaken  the  last  sparkle  of  life  that 
might  possibly  linger  in  them. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


During  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  January  26th, 
there  were  transactions  of  10.165  shares  stock  and 
89  M  bonds,  as  follows  : 

Stock.  S/iares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Bank  of  California. .      20      @  247^  246        250 

Contra  Costa  Water.       70      @    55  53^ 

Spring  Valley  Water.    458      @    gg7/e-ioo%     iaa%     ioclA 

Giant  Powder 1,200      @    3%H~  39%      3%¥a 

Eastern  Dynamite. . .       19      (&>    85  85  86 

Vigorit  Powder j,8oo      @      3H-     4  3K         4 

Hawaiian  C  &  S  Co.. 1,775       @    V^s~  "i*%       3°M       3°% 
Hutchinson  Sug.  PI.  .1,100      ©42    -  43         42  42^3 

Market  St.  Railway.    390      @    53H  53Mi      53# 

Mutual  Elec.  Lt.  Co.    185       @    14'^-  14^       15H       15^ 
Oceanic  Steamship. .  1,500      @    35!^-  37^       37K       31l/i 

Pacific  Gas  Imp 35       @    93M  93  94 

Pacific  Lighting  Co. .      40      @    56^  56^       57^ 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.    438      @    95%- 95lA      9S%      95^ 
S.F.  Gas  Light  Co..    745      @     3^  ZV*        *H 

Bonds. 

15  M.  .Northern  Ry.  of  Cal.,  6  per  cent no 

26  M . .  Northern  Ry.  of  Cal.,  5  per  cent 102 

7  M-. Southern  Pac.  of  Arizona,  6  percent.  101  *4. 

1  M.  .Southern  Pac.  of  Cal.,  6  per  cent  ....  no 
18  M.. Spring  Valley  W.  W.,  4  per  cent 102&     102% 

2  M.  .Spring  Valley  W.  W.,  6  per  cent 120^ 

z  M.. North  Pac.  Coast  R.  R.,  6  per  cent. .   100 

9  M.  .Southern  Pacific  Branch,  6  per  cent..   109^ 

6  M.  .Market  Street  Railway*  5  per  cent. . .   114J4     115 

1  M .  .Edison  Light  and  Power  Company  . .   129^ 

2  M..Park  &  Cliff  House  Ry.,  6  per  cent..  109 

The  advance  in  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  was 
made  on  the  reports  of  dividends  in  the  near  future. 
The  market  closed  strong,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sugar  stocks,  which  only  show  a  slight  shading  in 
price. 


I  Mil  rDTM  If  UTC     Sound  security.  Net  six  per  cent,  per 
111  I  LU  I  llILn  I  0.      annum.  Investigation  requested. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Brokers   in   Local    Securities  and    Bonds 

238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

A.  TV.  BLOW,  SIG  B.  SCHLOSS. 

Member  of  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 


THE  DAUGHTER. 


Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding. 


A  new  book  of  practical  suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life — Infancy,  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity.  Intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 

By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia. 

Beautifully     bound    in    cloth    and    silver. 
i2ino.,    150    pages    of    large   fair  type. 

Price $1.00 

We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  with  one  annual 
prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at 

the  regular  price  of $4.00 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco. 


The  Huntsman's  Good  Cheer 

—made  ready  at  the  camp  fire  in  a  minute— a  steam. 
ing  cup  of 


It  is  a  foe  to  fatigue— nourishing  and  delicious.  The  nutriment  of  prime 
beef,  delicately  spiced  and  seasoned.  Quickly  prepared  with  cold  or  hot 
water.    Sold  by  all  druggists  and  grocers  everywhere. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  for  the  asking. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


&QZotfont 


FOR  THE 

TEETH 

^BREATH 

The  Opinion  of  a 
Practising 
Dentist. 


Sozodont  contains  incrpd- 
ienta  that  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  utility  10  the  health 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth." 

G.  F-  J-  Co  lb-urn,  D.D.S.. 
Author  of"  Popular  Dentistry" 
He  might  have  added  with 
equal  truth:   "  It  has  Invalu- 
able antiseptic  properties." 

A  sample  for  three  cents. 

P.O.  Box  247,  N.  Y- City. 

HALL    A    ItKKKI.,    . 

Proprietors- 

Sevr  York.  London. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET    STREET  (Cpstalre), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,109,0  00.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1, 000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  FirsL  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.'H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  0/  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 ¥33,733, 110 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Surplus  ...       1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vicc-Ptes. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  York 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

\  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■■■   /TheBankofNew  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

Chicago ( ,!,i?°'5  J?st  f*  S?v'°gS  Ba°1' 

**  I  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis , Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Loudon Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaft 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &CO/S  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Benningham,  Dudley  Evans, 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,  81,000,000;    Assets,  83,300,- 
017. 88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 668, 331. 50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COJLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "  Isn't  It  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  *em  np,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns,     Romhmcb  sends  'em  to  him." 

QflMFli'F'Q  Pros  8- Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
II U  111  LI  IV L  0  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  importance  In  the  United  States  and  Europe 
Is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romhikb,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Mrs.  Robert  Fitzsimmons  is  being  held  up  by  a 
minstrel  monologist  as  an  example  of  wifely  loyalty. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Fitzsimmons-Corbett  fight, 
the  story  goes,  she  was  not  at  the  end  of  a  long- 
distance telephone,  tremblingly  awaiting  news  of  the 
affray,  nor  was  she  in  an  adjacent  hotel  nervously 
tearing  open  bulletins  of  the  fight.  She  was  right 
down  among  the  plug-uglies  at  the  ring-side,  offering 
encouragement  to  her  husband.  "  Don'  tmind  his 
face.  Bob,"  she  cried,  encouragingly  ;  "  push  in  his 
slats  ! " 

A  well-known  novelist  delivered  a  lecture  recently 
in  a  New  Jersey  town.  After  the  lecture,  when  the 
people  met,  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  one  to  ask  the 
other  :  "  Were  you  at  the  lecture?"  and  the  answer 
in  every  case  was :  "  Oh,  yes  !  I  was  there,  but  I 
didn't  hear  a  word.  Did  you  hear  the  lecture?" 
"  Well,  no  !  I  was  there  but  1  couldn't  hear,  either." 
A  friend,  who  met  the  novelist,  asked  him  what  kind 
of  audience  he  had  and  how  he  liked  the  town. 
"It's  a  fine  place,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  I  had  the 
most  attentive  audience  that  I  have  ever  spoken  to. 
No  one  made  a  sound,  and  I  didn't  have  to  raise  my 
voice  above  a  whisper." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Professor  Hubert 
Herkoraer,  the  portrait-painter,  obtained  Tennyson's 
consent  for  a  sitting,  but  at  last  he  was  successful, 
and  called  at  the  poet's  house.  After  some  little 
delay  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  artist  was  wait- 
ing slowly  opened  and  Tennyson  entered  with  droop- 
ing head.  He  looked  most  dejected,  and  remarked  : 
"  I  hate  your  coming.  I  can't  abide  sitting."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Herkomer  was  allowed  to  remain.  Soon 
after  he  had  retired  to  his  room  for  the  night  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door.  A  head  was  thrust  in 
and  the  voice  of  the  poet  remarked  :  "  I  believe  you 
are  honest.    Good-night." 


A  traveling  American  made  a  visit  to  Greyfriars 
churchyard  at  Edinburgh.  The  sexton  was  a  man 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and  his  heart  was  in  the  High- 
lands, plainly.  The  visitor  had  been  at  Greyfriars 
before,  and  said  to  the  sexton,  as  the  old  man  pock- 
eted his  fee :  "I  have  seen  your  Highlands  since  1 
was  here  last."  "Oh!"  said  he,  with  inimitable 
Highland  inflection  ;  "  and  had  ye  never  bene  there 
before?  "  "  No.  I  have  never  been  in  Scotland  be- 
fore. I  live  in  America."  "Oh!  'Tis  a  graund 
country  that."  "America?  It  is,  indeed!"  The 
old  man  looked  up  in  utter  surprise.  "  Nay,  nay," 
he  said,  impatiently,  "  the  Hielands  !  A  graund 
country !  " 

An  artist  who  frequented  Carlyle's  house  painted  a 
picture  of  him  in  his  dressing-gown,  smoking  a  pipe 
by  the  fireside,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  an  arm-chair  sit- 
ting opposite  him.  The  picture  was  hung  at  one  of 
the  Royal  Academy's  exhibitions,  and,  though  not  a 
striking  work  of  art,  was  purchased  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Carlyle's  friend,  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  delighted  artist  hurried  off  to  the  Carlyles,  ex- 
pecting congratulations  on  the  sale  and  some  mani- 
festation of  pleasure  on  their  part  at  having  such  a 
value  set  on  a  picture  of  themselves  and  their  do- 
mestic interior.  He  delivered  bis  glad  tidings,  but 
all  the  response  he  received  from  Carlyle  was : 
"  Well,  in  my  opinion,  five  hundred  pounds  was  just 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  too  much  ! " 

Richard  Mansfield  acknowledges  that  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  is  a  clever  man,  but  he  is  irritated  by  the 
brilliant  Irishman's  conceit,  A  bit  of  advice  from 
Shaw  that  rankles  in  the  actor's  breast  was  the  re- 
quest that  he  walk  through  his  lines  in  ' '  The  Devil's 
Discipline"  rather  than  act  them.  The  piece,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  Mansfield's 
repertoire.  That  it  is  by  Shaw  galls  him.  "  What 
do  I  do,"  he  complained  one  evening,  "  but  make 
the  public  go  away  and  talk  about  Bernard  Shaw  ? — 
Bernard  Shaw,  confound  him  !  "  At  this  a  member 
of  the  company  protested  vehemently  against  Mans- 
field's ingratitude  to  Shaw,  and  added  that  he  ought 
indeed  to  thank  God  every  night  of  his  life  for  so 
good  a  play.  "Sol  do,"  said  Mansfield,  earnestly 
— "  so  I  do.  I  go  on  my  knees  every  night  and  do 
that  very  thing.  I  thank  God  for  so  good  a  play. 
But,"  he  went  on,  "1  also  say,  *  Oh,  God — why  did 
it  have  to  be  by  Shaw  ! '  " 


An  English  paper  records  a  peculiar  decision  in 
the  suit  of  a  usurer  against  a  poor  woman.  The 
man  had  lent  the  woman  money  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  to  be  paid  in  installments,  and  with  monthly 
usurious  interest.  The  woman  was  unable  ro  pay 
the  amount  due.  The  judge  satisfied  himself  that 
the  woman  was  honest  and  honorable,  and  that  what 
she  had  already  paid  in  installments  would  cover  the 
original  loan  and  a  reasonable  interest.  "  Will  you 
accept  five  pounds  in  discharge?"  asked  the  judge  of 
the  plaintiff ;  "  you  will  then  have  had  ten  per  cent. 

Ion  the  loan."  The  plaintiff  would  accept  nothing 
less  than  the  full  amount  to  which  the  law  entitled 
him.  "  Then,"  said  the  judge,  "  although  I  can  not 
invalidate  the  agreement,  I  can  make  an  order  which, 


amount,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  month." 
At  this  rate  of  payment,  the  usurer  would  be  seventy- 
five  years  in  getting  his  money. 

The  acoustics  of  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  are  a  matter  of  wonder  to  tourists,  and 
many  are  the  tricks  played  upon  them.  The  New 
York  Sun  tells  of  a  youth  employed  in  one  of  the 
departments,  who  was  visited  by  his  father  recently 
and  took  the  old  gentleman  to  Statuary  Hall. 
There  is  a  block  about  the  centre  of  the  circular  hall 
where,  if  one  stands  and  faces  the  north,  a  sound 
uttered  from  the  doorway,  forty  feet  in  the  rear, 
seems  to  be  immediately  in  front  of  this  block.  The 
youth  managed  to  get  his  father  on  the  block,  and, 
attracting  his  attention  toward  a  statue  in  front, 
slipped  to  the  rear  and  said:  "What  time  have 
you?  My  watch  has  stopped."  The  father  drew 
out  his  watch,  and  was  half  through  giving  him  the 
time,  when  he  looked  around  and  saw  that  he  was 
standing  alone  and  that  the  son  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  He  was  bewildered  and  looked  like  the  man 
from  beneath  whose  coat  collar  the  magician  has 
just  extracted  a  live  goose.  Presendy  the  son  stepped 
forth  from  the  pillar  where  he  had  been  in  hiding, 
but  it  required  many  explanations  to  restore  the  old 
gentleman's  serenity. 

John  Allen,  of  Mississippi,  once  stopped  at  the 
famous  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  in  Florida.  He  regis- 
tered and  was  assigned  to  a  room.  He  had  never 
seen  apartments  so  extravagantly  furnished,  and 
(according  to  James  S.  Evans,  writing  in  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald  J  figured  it  out  that  that  room  would 
cost  as  much  per  day  as  his  salary  as  a  congress- 
man would  amount  to  in  a  half  a  week.  He  called 
a  bell-boy,  gave  him  two  dollars,  and  told  him  to 
quietly  find  out  the  tariff  on  that  room.  Allen  did 
not  like  to  ask  the  clerk  himself.  He  was  a  big 
man,  and  that  would  look  little.  The  boy  returned 
presently  and  informed  the  guest  that  the  price  was 
fifty  dollars  per  day.  Allen  went  down-stairs,  laid 
down  a  dime,  and  called  for  a  cigar.  They  did  not 
sell  anything  but  quarter  cigars.  He  put  down  a 
nickel  on  the  news-stand  and  picked  up  a  New  York 
paper.  "Twenty  cents  more,  please,"  said  the 
clerk.  He  got  a  drink  and  tendered  fifteen  cents. 
"  Where  you  been  stopping?"  asked  the  bar-keeper  ; 
"drinks  here  are  a  quarter."  That  settled  it  with 
Allen.  He  went  to  his  room,  gathered  his  grips, 
and  took  them  down-stairs  himself.  Then  he  called 
for  his  bill.  "  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Allen  ? 
We  thought  that  you  were  going  to  spend  some  time 
with  us?"  asked  the  clerk.  "Very  sorry,"  replied 
Mr.  Allen,  "  but  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  that 
calls  me  away."  The  clerk  reached  out  his  hand  to 
say  good-by.  "But  the  bill?"  inquired  Allen. 
' '  There  isn't  any  bill.  You  are  the  guest  of  the 
manager,  Mr.  Seavy."  But  Allen  had  to  make  the 
bluff  good,  and  he  left  on  the  evening  train. 


THE    MATINEE    GIRL. 


A  Pen-Portrait  by  James  L.  Ford. 


We  had  the  last  meeting  of  our  matinee  club  last 
Saturday,  and  we  sha'n't  have  another  for  months. 

What  is  our  matinee  club  ?  Well,  we  call  it  the 
Gowanus  Matinee  Coterie,  and  it's  made  up  of  ten 
girls  of  our  own  set  in  South  Brooklyn.  We  go  to  a 
matinee  every  other  Saturday,  and  we  just  have  too 
much  fun  for  anything.  We  always  come  over  in 
the  morning  about  eleven  o'clock,  all  of  us  girls  to- 
gether, and  when  we  get  to  Fourteenth  Street,  we 
get  off  the  elevated  train  and  walk  over  to  Broadway 
and  then  up  to  Fifth  Avenue,  just  stopping  once  for 
an  ice-cream  soda  and  our  matinee  candies.  Then 
we  all  march  up  Fifth  Avenue  together  to  see  the 
styles.  Just  before  one  we  stop  in  at  the  Svaldorf  for 
lunch  and  then  go  to  some  matinge.  On  our  way 
home,  we  always  choose  the  place  we'll  go  to  the  next 
time. 

Do  I  like  the  theatre?  Don't  I  like  it?  I  just 
madly  adore  it,  and  I  can  scarcely  wait  for  the  every 
other  Saturday  to  come  round,  I'm  so  excited  at  the 
mere  thought  of  seeing  a  play  again.  Oh  I  how  I 
wish  I  could  go  on  the  stage  !  I've  acted  once  or 
twice  in  the  Mineola  Amateur  Dramatics,  and  Pro- 
essor  Buskin,  who  coached  us,  said  I  had  wonderful 
talent  and  offered  to  get  me  on  the  stage  if  I'd  study 
under  him  for  two  or  three  years.  I  was  just  dying 
to  do  it,  but  maw  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  paw — 
well,  he  just  like  to  dropped  dead  when  I  suggested 
it.  I  don't  see  why  they  should  be  so  prejudiced 
against  the  stage.  I  know  that  a  good  many  actresses 
are  just  as  nice  as  ever  they  can  be.  Look  at  Mary 
Anderson,  for  example. 

Who's  our  favorite  actor  ?  Well,  two  years  ago 
our  club  was  divided  between  Herbert  Kelcey  and 
John  Drew,  but  now  it's  either  Hackett  or  William 
Faversham,  and  I  think  they're  both  too  dear  for 
anything.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  elegant 
than  Herbert  Kelcey  in  that  beautiful  long  frock- 
coat  he  used  to  wear,  unless  it's  Drew  in  his  dress- 
suit?  I'd  give  anything  to  see  the  two  together  in 
one  play,  just  to  compare  them. 

Then  there's  that  sweet  Maud  Adams.  I  could 
just  hug  and  kiss  her  any  time  and  every  time, 
she's  so  lovely.  One  of  the  girls  in  our  club  has  a 
brother-in-law  who  is  just  too  elegant  for  anything, 
and  lives  in  New  York,  and  belongs  to  a  club. 
Well,   he   went   to  a  reception   once  where   Maud 


Adams  was  and  got  introduced  to  her.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  My,  wouldn't  I  like  to  meet  such 
people  as  that,  though  ?  I'd  be  so  stuck  up  that  no- 
body would  want  to  talk  with  me.  There's  one  thing 
I'm  just  dying  to  know,  and  that  is  whether  John 
Drew  is  in  love  with  her  or  not.  I  was  told  that  he 
was  so  much  in  love  with  her  that  the  manager  de- 
cided not  to  let  them  act  any  more  in  the  same 
pieces  together,  and  that's  the  reason  why  she's  out 
by  herself,  and  she's  simply  broken-hearted.  I  think 
it's  real  lovely  to  think  of  her  going  about  with  an 
aching  heart,  saying  all  those  cute,  funny  things  she 
says  and  making  folks  laugh,  and  poor  John  Drew 
all  alone  by  himself,  and  crying,  perhaps,  when  he 
has  to  pretend  he  is  light  and  gay.  Well,  I  suppose 
actors  and  actresses  have  some  troubles,  though  not 
as  many  as  we  do.  The  girl  I  told  you  about — the 
one  whose  brother-in-law  was  once  introduced  to 
Maud  Adams— says  that  John  Drew  is  married  and 
he  knows  it.     I  think  it  is  real  horrid  if  he  is. 

What,  really  ?  Well.  I  did  hope  it  wasn't  true. 
Then  all  that  about  his  being  iu  love  with  Maud 
Adams  is  nonsense  ?  Well,  now,  I  wonder  what 
makes  people  make  up  such  silly  stories.  Come  to 
think,  I  heard  the  same  thing  about  him  and  Ada 
Rehan  ever  so  long  ago,  and  I  was  just  ninny  enough 
to  believe  it. 

Would  I  go  on  the  stage  if  I  had  a  chance?  I'd 
go  in  just  one  minute  if  paw'd  let  me.  I  think  it 
must  be  perfectly  glorious  to  come  out  and  act  in  a 
beautiful  drama  and  have  everybody  applaud  you  and 
throw  you  big  bouquets  of  flowers  and  look  at  you 
when  you  walk  along  the  street,  and,  then,  think  of 
all  the  men  falling  in  love  with  you  and  sending  you 
presents — of  course,  I'd  send  them  right  away  back, 
the  same  as  Mary  Anderson  always  did,  but  I'd  like 
to  receive  them,  if  only  to  make  the  other  girls  jeal- 
ous- If  you'll  promise  never  to  tell  as  long  as  you 
live  and  breathe,  I'll  tell  you  what  Mamie  Fortgreen 
and  I  came  near  doing  a  year  ago.  She's  the  girl  I 
told  you  about,  whose  brother-in-law  met  Maud 
Adams  once. 

Well,  we  thought  of  trying  to  get  a  chance  to  act 
some  little  parts  in  a  theatre  just  at  matinees  and  not 
in  the  evening,  and  we  actually  wrote  to  Mr.  Froh- 
man  and  told  him  that  he  could  save  money  by  letting 
us  go  on  at  the  Thursday  and  Saturday  matinees  for 
nothing,  instead  of  paying  some  regular  actresses. 
All  we  wanted  was  to  have  every  other  Saturday 
matinees  to  ourselves,  to  go  out  with  the  other  girls. 
Do  you  know  we  never  even  got  an  answer  to  our 
letter,  and  I  think  he's  just  too  mean  to  live.  Any 
way,  it's  just  as  well,  because  when  I  do  go  on  the 
stage  I  want  to  go  on  in  some  fine  character  like  Juliet. 
It's  all  nonsense,  this  playing  little  silly  bits  of  things 
when  you  might  just  as  well  be  the  leading  lady. 
Look  at  the  way  Mary  Anderson  came  out,  all  of  a 
sudden.  She  never  played  any  waiting-maids,  or  any 
such  foolishness  as  that. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  real  actor  off  the  stage  ? 
What !  You  really  and  truly  know  them  and  speak 
to  them  just  the  same  as  to  anybody  else  ?  And  all 
about  them  ?  Then  do  tell  me,  before  you  say  an- 
other word,  how  old  Maurice  Barrymore  is  ? — New 
York  Journal. 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 
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Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos 56. oo 

"         "  "  "  6  "     3.00 

3  "     i.5"> 

1  "     6s 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     i.5o 

"    6"     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

TO    RENT 

A  very  commodious  furnished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  etore- 
rooms,  on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Crnz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  MRS.  STANTON, 

The  Lenox,  628  Sutter  St. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Erannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Coptic Thursday,  February  3 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu). "Wednesday,  February  33 

Doric. .  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  12 

Belgic Saturday,  April  2 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


Hawaii  and  Japan. 

Despatches  from  Washington  state  that  there  are 
about  to  be  important  developments  in  the  Japanese 
imbroglio  with  the  government  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the 
disturbance  of  the  stomach  caused  by  simple  indiges- 
tion will  develop  into  chronic  dyspepsia  unless  check- 
mated at  the  start.  The  finest  stomachic  is  Hostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  promptly  rectifies  gastric 
trouble,  and  does  away  with  irregularity  of  the  bowels 
and  liver. 


Stodman's  Soothing  Powders  are  termed  soothing 
because  they  correct,  mitigate,  and  remove  disorders 
of  the  system  incident  to  teething. 


' '  What  school  of  music  does  the  professor  repre- 
sent?" inquired  Mrs.  Cumrox.  "I  don't  know," 
her  husband  answered  ;  "  but  from  the  way  it  sounds 
to  me,  I  should  say  it  was  the  kindergarten." — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  as 
follows.  For  ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.,  Jan.  1,  6,  ir,  16, 
21,  26,  31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  b.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  9  a.  m.,  Jan.  1,  6, 
11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Pomona,  2  p.  m., 
Jan.  1,  5,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  31,   Feb.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  25,  29. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m„  Jan, 
ij  5-  9.  I3-  17.  21,  25,  29,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 
a.  m„  Jan.  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.  .  January  6th ,  and  second 
of  each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EAN1C; 


S.  Alameda  sails  via 
Honolulu  and  Auckland  for 
Sydney,  Thursday,  February 
3,  1898,  at  2  p.  m. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Thursday,   Febru- 

(olipW}-  JS^93' at  *  '"■ SpecM 

J.  D.  Sprecbels  &Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgnm- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LTNE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul Mar.    9 

St.  Louis Mar.  16 

Paris Mar.   23 

St.  Paul Mar.   30 


Paris Feb.    9 

St.  Paul Feb.  16 

New  York Feb.  23 

Paris.... Mar.    2 


RED   STAR    LINE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Kensington Feb.    9  I  Friesland Mar.    9 

Westemland Feb.  16  |  Kensington Alar.  16 

Berlin Feb.  23  I  Westemland Mar.  23 

Noordland Mar.    2  |  Southwark Mar.  30 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QCEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 

Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don In  3?£  boors. 

MAJESTIC Jan.  26 Feb.  in.... Mar.  m 

GERMANIC Feb.    2. ...Mar.    2. ...Mar.  30 

TEUTONIC Feb.     9. ...Mar.     9. ...Apr.    6 

BRITANNIC Feb.  16. . .  .Mar.   16. . .  .April  27 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  clas*e=. 

For  passage  applyto  G.  W,  FLETCHEV 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship 
Francisco,  or  to  the  White  Star  Lin-.  1 
York. 
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The  Cinderella  Dance. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  Cinderella  Dances  was 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  26th.  About  two  hundred  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  present,  and  they  were  received  by  the 
reception  committee,  which  comprised  Mme.  de 
Guigne1,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Austin  C. 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Coleman.  The  floor  was  canvassed  for  dancing, 
and  the  ball  was  handsomely  decorated  with  red  and 
Nile  green  draperies,  Japanese  lanterns,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  foliage.  Excellent  music  was  provided  by 
Huber's  Orchestra  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  until 
midnight. 

The  patronesses  of  the  club  are  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre, 
Mrs.  Christian  de  Gutgne\  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding, 
Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs. 
Charles  Page,  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Joseph 
A.  Donohoe.tand  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin. 


The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  held 
their  seventh  cotillion  of  this  season  at  Lunt's  Hall 
on  Friday  evening,  January  28th.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  principal  debutantes.  Several 
figures  of  the  cotillion  were  danced  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  George  B.  de  Long  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll.  Light  refreshments  were  served  during  the 
evening  and  the  pleasant  affair  ended  at  midnight. 


The  Powers  Matinee  Tea. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Herman  Powers  will  give  a 
matinee  tea  on  Saturday,  January  29th.  at  their  resi- 
dence, 1409  Leavenworth  Street,  to  introduce  their 
daughter,  Miss  Katharine  Powers.  They  will  be 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Miss 
Harvey  Anthony,  Miss  Roberta  Bruce,  Miss  Romola 
Bigelow,  Miss  Ethel  Dickson,  Miss  Polly  Dunn, 
Miss  Mai  de  B.  Moody,  Miss  Eva  Moody,  Miss 
Mary  Adelaide  Sabin,  Miss  Agnes  Simpson,  and 
Miss  Mollie  Thomas.  After  the  tea  a  dinner-party 
will  be  given,  at  which  the  guests  will  be  these  ladies 
and  the  following  gentlemen  :  Mr.  Franklin  Brooks, 
Mr.  Spencer  Bishop,  Mr.  Harold  W.  Crowell,  Dr. 
Morton  Gibbon,  Mr.  Cecil  Holcombe.  Mr.  Charles 
Hutchison,  Mr.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  Wallace  A. 
Sabin,  Mr.  Donald  Smith,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Stringham, 
Mr.  John  Tweeddale,  and  Mr.  George  Herman 
Powers,  Jr.  _ 

The  Herrin  Matinee  Tea. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Herrin  gave  a  matinee  tea  on 
Saturday,  January  22d,  at  her  residence  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Broadway  and  Scott  Streets,  in  honor 
of  her  daughters,  the  Misses  Kate  and  Alice  Herrin. 
Fully  five  hundred  of  her  friends  called.  The  resi- 
dence was  beautifully  decorated,  and  a  stringed  or- 
chestra provided  music  during  the  afternoon. 

Assisting  Mrs.  Herrin  in  receiving  were  Mrs. 
Richard  Bayne,  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy,  Miss 
Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury, 
the  Misses  Palache,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss  Susan 
Blanding,  Miss  Clementina  Kip,  and  Miss  Mary 
Kip. 

Society  at  the  Presidio. 

Since  Colonel  Evans  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  the 
post  commander  at  the  Presidio,  he  has,  with  the 
assistance  of.  Mrs.  Miles,  caused  a  revival  in  the 
social  gayeties  at  that  attractive  post.  Parties  are 
now  given  there  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays 
of  each  month,  and  the  last  one  of  the  winter  season 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  22d.  De- 
lightful music  for  dancing  is  furnished  by  the  orches- 
tra of  the  First  Infantry  Band,  and  the  hall  is  always 
beautifully  decorated  with  a  wealth  of  flowers  with 
which  the  gardens  at  the  Presidio  abound.  All  the 
officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  have  the  privilege 
of  inviting  their  friends  to  these  social  functions,  and 
and  the  result  is  that  the  affairs  are  pleasurable  to  a 
high  degree. 

Mrs,  Miles  receives  the  guests,  and  is  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Williston,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs.  Ram- 
say D.    Potts,   Mrs.   William   E.    Birkhimer,    Mrs. 


Royal  is  the  great- 
est of  all  the  baking 


powders  in  strength, 
purity,  heauhfulness. 

HOVAL    BAKING   POWDER   CO.,  NEW  .YORK 


George  H.  G.  Gale,  Mrs.  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  Mrs. 
William  M.  Crofton,  Mrs.  Edward  P.  O'Hern,  and 
Miss  Benjamin. 

The  officers  who  assisted  these  ladies  in  receiving 
at  the  party  last  Tuesday  evening  were  Colonel  Evan 
Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Everett  E.  Benjamin, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Charles  D.  Palmer,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  D.  E.  Nolan,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
William  M.  Crofton,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Edward 
P.  O'Hern,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Charles  T.  Boyd. 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Thomas  G.  Carson,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Lieutenant  John  P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Jewett  Reception  and  Dinner. 
Mr.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  a  reception  and  dinner 
on  Monday,  January  24th,  at  his  residence,  93r  Bush 
street.  The  affair  was  a  compliment  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  celebration  and 
the  ex-presidents  of  the  Society  of  California  Pio- 
neers. There  were  about  sixty  gentlemen  present, 
and  the  gathering  was  a  representative  one.  The 
dining  tables  were  set  in  the  drawing-rooms,  which 
were  ornate  with  beautiful  palms  and  a  profusion  of 
carnations  and  yellow  blossoms.  As  many  of  the 
gentlemen  present  had  been  interested  in  the  mining 
industry  in  this  State  in  early  days,  the  hallway  was 
decorated  with  a  variety  of  mining  implements  ar- 
ranged artistically  amid  settings  of  foliage.  The 
affair  was  a  very  pleasant  one  and  terminated  about 
eight  o'clock.  A  number  of  toasts  were  responded  to 
felicitously  by  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Neff,  General  Bidwelf,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  and 
others. 

The  Webb  Dinner-Dance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creighton  Webb  gave  a  dinner- 
party and  dance  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  in 
New  York  city,  on  Saturday  evening,  January  22d, 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  nie 
Hobart,  of  this  city.  The  scene  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  the  East  Room,  and  the  decorations  were 
particularly  elaborate.  After  dinner  forty  of  the 
younger  set  came  from  the  theatres  and  enjoyed 
dancing. 

Among  the  guests  were  :  Mrs.  Astor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jacob 
Astor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prescolt  Lawrence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Baylies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Edgerton  Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Burden, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Marshall,  Miss  Edith  Mor- 
ton, Miss  Mabel  Derry,  Mr.  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  Mr.  Peter  Marie,  Mr.  Lispenard  Stewart,  Mr. 
Edward  Bulkley,  and  Dr.  Edward  Webb. 


The  Unitarian  Society. 

The  members  of  the  Unitarian  Society  gave  their 
quarterly  dinner  at  the  California  Hotel  on  Monday 
evening,  January  24th.  Covers  were  laid  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy  gentlemen,  and  an  elaborate 
menu  was  enjoyed.  The  subject  of  discussion  after 
the  cafe  noir  was  "Trusts."  The  speakers  were  Pro- 
fessor Bernard  Moses,  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  and  Mr.  John  P.  Irish.  The  ad- 
dresses were  very  interesting  and  were  treated  in  a 
thorough  and  impartial  manner.  A  pleasant  feature 
of  the  affair  was  the  reading  by  Mr.  Theodore  C. 
Williams  of  a  beautiful  poem  commemorative  of  the 
Golden  Jubilee. 

Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Mr.  Charles 
Webb  Howard,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Symmes,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hal- 
lidie,  Mr.  John  Perry,  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Mullin, Mr.  R.  G.  Sneath,  Mr.  Horace  Davis.  Mr. 
Horace  G.  Plait,  Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrmann,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hutchison,  Mr.  J.  D.  Houghton,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Murdock,  and  Mr.  William  Gregory. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Harriet  E.  Kay  and  Colonel 
Frank  A.  Vail  will  take  place  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 
February  2d,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Kay,  in  Alameda. 

A  ball  will  be  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne"  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  1st,  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott,  517  Sutter  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Murphy  will  give  a  fancy-dress 
cotillion  on  Friday  evening,  February  4th,  in  the 
Maple  Hall  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  their 
debutante  daughter,  Miss  Attie  Murphy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier  will  give 
a  dinner-dance  at  their  residence,  2030  Jackson  Street, 
on  Monday  evening,  February  7th.  Several  figures 
of  the  cotillion  will  be  danced. 

The  Terpsichoreans  will  give  their  second  party  at 
Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 2d. 

The  next  of  the  series  of  Cinderella  Dances  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  9th. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  February  10th,  at 
Golden  Gate  Hall.  The  german  will  be  led  by  a 
number  of  army  officers. 

The  next  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary nth. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  will  give  a  luncheon  on 
Monday,  January  31st,  at  her  residence,  1409  Sutter 
Street.  Covers  will  be  laid  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guests. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  will  give  a  luncheon  at  her 


residence,  2015  Franklin  Street,  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 29th.  This  will  be  the  first  of  a.  series  of  three 
luncheons. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at  her 
residence,  2550  Jackson  Street,  on  Saturday,  January 
29th,  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Bernie  Drown. 
The  receiving  party  and  an  equal  number  of  gentle- 
men will  be  entertained  at  dinner  afterward,  and  there 
will  probably  be  dancing  in  the  evening. 

Mrs,  W.  B.  Bourn  will  receive  on  Fridays  in  Feb- 
ruary at  her  residence,  2550  Webster  Street. 

Mrs.  Burns  Macdonald  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at 
her  residence,  2515  Washington  Street,  on  Sunday, 
January  30th,  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Van  Buren,  of 
New  York  city,  who  are  visiting  here. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna  gave  a  dinner- 
party on  Monday  evening,  January  24th,  at  their  res- 
idence in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Ex- President  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison 
were  among  the  guests  present. 

Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon  at  her 
residence  on  Sutter  Street  on  Saturday,  January 
22d,  and  hospitably  entertained  fifteen  ladies. 

The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  will  give  a 
banquet  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  22d.  This  is  purely  a  patriotic  organiza- 
tion, the  members  all  being  lineal  descendants  of  the 
heroes  of  '76. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in 
the  game  of  hand-ball,  has  been  confined  to  his 
residence  during  the  past  two  weeks  owing  to  a 
sprained  ankle,  which  he  sustained  while  playing  in 
the  garden  at  his  home. 


Deatn  of  Mrs.  Hager. 

In  the  early  morning  of  January  25th,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth  Lucas  Hager,  widow  of  the  late  John  S.  Hager, 
died  at  her  residence,  1815  Gough  Street,  in  this  city. 
She  has  been  suffering  for  some  months  with  a  valvu- 
lar affection  of  the  heart,  but,  none  the  less,  her 
death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  At  her  bedside 
were  all  of  her  children,  with  the  exception  of  her 
son,  Mr.  Frank  S-  Hicks,  who  was  in  Los  Angeles  at 
the  time,  but  arrived  here  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

Elizabeth  Lucas  Hager  was  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
James  H.  Lucas,  a  well-known  banker  of  St.  Louis. 
The  house  had  an  agency  in  San  Francisco  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  The  firm  was  known  as  Lucas, 
Turner  &  Co.,  and  its  agent  in  San  Francisco  was 
General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  Mrs.  Hager 
was  one  of  the  belles  of  St.  Louis,  and  became  Mrs. 
Silas  Hicks  when  she  was  a  young  girl. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  married 
to  John  S.  Hager,  who  had  been  collector  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  and  a  Federal  judge  for  this 
district  and  was  afterward  United  States  Senator 
from  California.  She  made  San  Francisco  her  home 
after  her  second  marriage,  and  has  resided  here  ever 
since.  As  both  she  and  her  husband  were  possessed 
of  large  means,  she  took  a  prominent  position  in 
social  circles  and  was  noted  as  an  entertainer.  She 
was  most  hospitable,  and,  in  addition  to  her  wealth. 
was  gifted  with  a  mvoir  faire  which  made  her  a 
typical  hostess.  She  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  con- 
tributed much  to  charitable  institutions  of  that  faith, 
but  her  charity  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
that  sect  alone. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Hager's  entertainments  in 
San  Francisco  were  among  the  most  notable  here. 
The  dinner-parties,  the  small  dances,  the  receptions, 
the  brilliant  balls,  the  theatrical  entertainments,  etc., 
given  by  her  have  all  been  unexceptionable  in  their 
appointments,  and  every  entertainment  given  by  her 
has  been  an  event  in  San  Francisco  society. 

During  the  last  year  her  health  has  not  been 
good,  and  she  to  a  certain  extent  withdrew  from  her 
post  as  a  social  leader-  Her  absence  was  distinctly 
felt,  and  now  her  lamented  death  will  leave  a  void 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Mrs.  Hager  leaves  five  children,  Mr.  Frank  S. 
Hicks,  Mr.  William  P.  Hicks,  Miss  Emelie  Hager, 
Miss  Alice  Hager,  and  Miss  Ethel  Hager.  She  is 
said  to  have  left  a  large  fortune.  She  was  a  very 
generous  and  charitable  woman,  and  spent  her  in- 
come with  a  lavish  hand. 

Funeral  ceremonies  were  held  at  her  late  residence 
on  Friday,  January  28th,  only  relatives  and  a  limited 
number  of  very  intimate  friends  being  present.  In 
the  afternoon  the  remains  were  sent  to  St.  Louis,  in 
the  charge  of  Mr.  William  P.  Hicks,  and  the  inter- 
ment will  take  place  at  the  Lucas  Mausoleum,  which 
is  next  to  that  of  General  Sherman. 


The  Blue  Book. 
"Our  Society  Blue  Book"  for  San  Francisco  for 
1897-98  has  been  issued.  Beside  the  usual  carefully 
selected  lists  of  society  people  in  San  Erancisco  and 
its  suburbs,  and  in  other  cities  of  California,  it  con- 
tains lists  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  various 
fashionable  clubs,  societies,  and  educational  institu- 
tions, registers  of  permanent  guests  at  the  best  hotels, 
the  personnel  of  the  press,  list  of  office  buildings  and 
their  occupants,  theatre  diagrams,  a  street  and  avenue 
guide,  and  a  general  shopping  guide.  It  is  printed 
and  bound  like  the  book  of  last  year — in  white,  blue, 
and  gold.  Published  by  Charles  C.  Hoag,  San 
Francisco  ;  price,  $5.00. 


Mr,  A.  L.  de  Lalande  is  being  congratulated  on 
the  elevation  of  his  office  as  representative  of  France 
from  a  consulate  to  a  consulate-general. 


{Jul    I  *C  Vegetable 

O/nL/LrftJ  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Gray  hair  warns  us  of  old 
age.  Renew  your  hair  and 
laugh  at  the  warning. 
.Challenge baldness  ( 
— it  won't 


NIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  "WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38J£-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 
CEO.   MORROW   &  CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse — 526   Seventh   St.        San  Francisco. 

Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 

The  Most  Healthful  and  Beautiful  of 
California  Resorts. 


50  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


No  better  furnished  or  equipped  hotel. 
Service,  table,  and  appointments  unex- 
celled. Old  friends  and  new  are  alike 
-welcome.  Private  Parties  and  Special  Din- 
ners will  receive  particular  attention. 

New  features  for  the  Paper  Chases  by  the 
Hunt  Club  this  season. 

The  hotel  is  personally  supervised  by 
General  WarQeld,  of  the  California  Hotel, 
and  all  guests  of  these  two  leading  hotels 
may  be  certain  of  finding  them  both  home- 
like and  attractive. 

R.  H.  WARFIJSLl)  CO., 

Proprietor. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TBACy. 

AN    EXCELLENT 

HH  ■■■  A    I         Properly  prepared  and  promptly 
Ivl  C/%  L     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    AIX    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

Run   Francisco,   Cnl. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Gor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 

THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

Flrst-olase  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


: 
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THE        ARGON  AUT. 


SOCIETY. 


! 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts  I 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  ' 
Mayo    Newhall,    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph    B. 
Crockett  leave  for  the  City  of  Mexico  next  week  in  ! 
the  private  car  "  Mishawaka"    On  their  return  from 
the  City  of  Mexico,  they  will  go  to  New  Orleans  for  j 
the  Mardi  Gras  carnival. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    W.   B.  Wilshire,   who  have  been  j 
making  a  protracted  stay  in  Los  Angeles,  where  they 
have  large  real-estate  interests,  have  returned  to  San  , 
Francisco,  and  are  at  the  Bella  Vista  Hotel.     They 
'expect  to  remain  here. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman,  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan, 
Miss  Enders,  and  Miss  Gillette,  after  a  few  days 
spent  in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara,  have  gone 
on  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  They  will  go  to  Wash- 
ington from  ihere,  and  in  March  will  make  a  trip  to 
Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  returned  from 
Burlingame  on  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mr.  W.  F.  Herrin,  and 
Mr.  Julius  Kmttschnitt  spent  the  early  part  of  the 
week  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Sharon,  of  Virginia,  Nev.,  was  a  guest 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Judge  Piatt  Rodgers,  of  Denver,  is  a  guest  at  the 
California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  B.  N'evin  has  returned  from  San  Jos£, 
where  she  was  visiting  Mrs.  Frank  Wright. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Rodgers  was  among  the  week's  guests 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Sewall  and  Miss  Sewall,  who  have  been  spend- 
ing the  winter  with  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall,  will  return 
to  the  East  on  Monday.  Mr.  Sewall  will  accompany 
his  mother  and  sister  home. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  has  returned  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Hicks  was  summoned  from  Los 
Angeles  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hager,  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  James  L.  Flood  and  Mr.  N.  T.  Messer  are  in 
New  York. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Tobin,  Miss  Ethel  Tobin.  and  Mr. 
Richard  Tobin  spent  last  week  in  Los  Angeles  visit- 
iog  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Nordholt. 

Miss  Belle  Mhoon  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Lang  in  Portland.  She  accompanied  Mrs. 
Lang  home  from  her  holiday  visit  to  Oakland. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  Miss  May  Tucker,  of  Oak- 
land, are  preparing  to  return  from  the  East.  They 
will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  George  M.  McNear, 
Jr.,  who  will  join  them  in  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cushing  registered  at  the  Tav- 
ern of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Valentine  will  be  back  this 
week  from  the  South.  They  have  visited  the  City  of 
Mexico,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  various  cities  in 
Texas. 

Colonel  D.  B.  Fairbanks,  N.  G.  C,  was  a  guest  at 
the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Miss  Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff,  who  was  called  to 
New  York  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  Berkeley.  Miss  RickofFs  father,  Dr. 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  accompanied  her. 

Dr.  George  H.  Redding  came  down  early  in  the 
week  from  his  Tuolumne  County  mine. 

Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall  returned  from  New  York 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  of  Oak- 
land, have  returned  from  New  York,  where  they 
have  been  spending  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Charles  David  Farquharson,  ne'e  Castle,  will 
receive  on  Wednesdays  at  her  residence,  1602  Vallejo 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Macfarlane  sailed  for  Hono- 
lulu on  Tuesday  on  the  Oceanic  Liner  Australia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lyman  were  guests 
during  the  week  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Miss  Susie  Le  Conte  is  in  San  Diego  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Slocum,  wife  of  Lieutenant  George  R. 
Slocum,  U.  S.  N. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Pillsbury  was  in  New  York  last  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Grant  were  among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Rafaeb 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Longstreet,  and  Mr.  A. 
H.  Wilcox  have  returned  to  Los  Angeles  after  a 
month's  stay  here. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  spent  several  days  of  last 
week  in  San  Jose, 

Count  Carlos  Cini  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Wednesday.  He  has  just  concluded  his  annual  two 
months'  visit  to  his  Colorado  mines,  and  will  spend 
several  weeks  here  before  returning  to  Paris  and 
Rome. 

Miss  Mary  Dunham,  Miss  Florence  Dunham,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Dunham  have  returned  to  Oakland  from 
their  six  weeks'  stay  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  Pbebe  A.  Hearst  and  her  cousin,  Mr.  Joseph 
Clark,  arrived  in  the  City  of  Mexico  a  few  days  ago. 
The  military  governor  received  Mrs.  Hearst  with 
official  courtesies,  and  a  regimental  band  was  sent 
to  serenade  her. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  left  Japan  last 
Thursday  for  Honolulu,  where  they  will  visit  for  a 
short  period,  and  are  expected  to  arrive  here  about 
February  22d. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  La  Montagne  have  re- 
turned to  New  York  city  after  a  very  brief  visit 
here. 

Mr.  John  H.  Jewett  has  fortunately  entirely  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  accident  he  met  with 
a  couple  of  months  ago  while  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll  is  now  residing  at  938  Bush 
Street,  and   will  receive  her  friends  on   the  second 
and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dempster  McK.ee,    Mr.    Paul 


Boole  McKee,  Mr.  William  A.  Boole,  Miss  Boole, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,.  Wright,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Dempster 
made  up  one  of  the  week's  outing- parties  to  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Boyd,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Rousselle,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Paxton,  and  Miss  Roma  Paxton. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
were  Mr.  T.  W.  Irons,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Mr.  K. 
Kishiuouye  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Collier,  of  Tokio,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parker,  of  Shanghai,  Mr.  Henry  W.  An- 
drews and  Dr.  Clark,  of  Yokohama,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.J.  Field,  of  Monterey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Oldham,  of  London,  and  Senor  Don  Alfonso  Tejada, 
of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Langdon,  Miss 
Younger,  Miss  Van  Buren,  Miss  de  Ruyter,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bolton.  Mr.  John  Partridge,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Pollack.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  N.  Davis,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davis,  Dr.  E.  W.  Westphal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Magee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Reed,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Chester,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Leonard,  Mr. 
John  D.  Williams,  Mr.  A.  C.  Tracy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Osborne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Spencer,  Mr. 
George  Otis  Spencer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Dudley,  and  Mr. 
John  C.  Coleman,  Miss  Coleman,  and  Miss  Harriet 
Coleman. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  General  A.  W.  Barrett,  N.  G.  C,  of  Sacra- 
mento. General  M.  W.  Muller,  N.  G.  C.  of  Fresno, 
Colonel  D.  B.  Fairbanks.  N.  G.  C,  and  Major 
Thomas  Maclay,  N.  G.  C.  of  Petaluma,  Colonel 
J.J.  Nunan,  N.  G.  C,  of  Stockton,  Colonel  C.  C. 
Royce,  N.  G.  C,  of  Chico,  Colonel  J.  B.  Fuller,  N. 
G.  C,  of  Marysville,  Colonel  R.  S.  Peeler,  N.  G.  C, 
and  Mrs.  Peeler,  and  Miss  J.  M.  Tadman,  of  Sacra- 
mento. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  Hall,  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  L.  T. 
Garnsey,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  W.  D.  Haslam,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Mr.  William  Alford,  of  Tulare. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Commodore  F.  V.  McNair,  U.  S.  N.,  was  relieved 
of  command  of  the  Asiatic  station  on  January  30th, 
at  Nagasaki,  by  Commodore  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.  On 
Tuesday  he  arrived  here  on  his  way  home  and  left 
on  Wednesday  for  Washington.  Accompanying 
him  were  his  flag  officer,  Lieutenant  L.  L.  Reamey, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  his  secretary,  Lieutenant  G.  W. 
Logan,  U.  S.  N. 

Colonel  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  commanded  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Jubi- 
lee parade.  They  were  drawn  from  all  the  harbor 
fortifications.  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  B.  Williston 
commanded  the  Third  Artillery,  Colonel  Evan  Miles 
the  First  Infantry,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Louis  F. 
Morris  the  Fourth  Cavalry. 

Colonel  Evan  Miles,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Miles,  will  spend  the  first  week  of  February  at 
Benicia  Barracks,  where  they  will  be  the  guests  of 
Lieutenant  Lincoln  F.  Kilbourne,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Kilbourne. 

Captain  Charles  Stanhope  Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Lieutenant  E.  F.  Qualtrough,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Qualtrough  are  stopping  at  the  Richmond  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Ensign  W.  A.  Moffett,  U.  S.  N.,  lately  assigned 
to  the  Mohican,  has  been  given  permission  to  delay 
one  month  before  reporting  on  board. 

Chief- Engineer  A.  C.  Engard,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Richmond  to  the  Baltimore  to 
relieve  Chief- Engineer  Kirby,  U.  S.  N. 

Lieutenant  A.  W.  Dodd.  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  de- 
tached from  the  Monadnock  on  February  8th  and 
granted  two  months'  leave,  with  permission  to  delay 
reporting  home. 

Lieutenant  William  B.  Dunning,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Dunning  left  Oakland  last  week  for  the  East. 

Chief-Engineer  Kirby,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  quite  ill, 
has  been  detached  from  the  Baltimore  and  ordered 
to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Hospital. 

Lieutenant  L.  F.  Cutter,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  of  the 
Rush,  registered  at  the  California  Hotel  early  in  the 
week. 

Lieutenant  J.  P.  McGuinness,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be 
detached  from  the  Albatross  on  February  5th  and 
ordered  home  with  two  months'  leave. 

Chief- Engineer  L.  J.  Allen,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Union  Iron  Works  to  succeed  Chief- 
Engineer  F.  A.  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.,  detached  last 
week  for  retirement. 

Lieutenant  A.  M.  Beecher,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  de- 
tached from  the  Gedney  on  Tuesday  and  ordered 
home  with  two  months'  leave. 

Lieutenant  W.  G.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  de- 
tached from  the  Olympia  about  the  first  of  March 
and  ordered  home  with  two  months'  leave. 

Lieutenant  F.  W.  Harris,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  has  been  our  military  attache1  at  Brussells  for 
four  years,  has  rejoined  his  troop  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Connolly,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Connolly  returned  on  Tuesday  from 
their  six  months'  absence  in  China  and  Japan.  They 
are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel.  Lieutenant  Con- 
nolly's health  was  greatly  improved  by  the  change. 
On  January  30th,  when  his  leave  expires,  he  will  re- 
port for  duty  at  Benicia  Barracks. 

Second-Lieutenant  Edward  L.  King,  Seventh  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  and  his  bride,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Edwin  V.  Sumner,  of  the  same  regiment,  are  guests 
at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  were  mar- 
ried on  January  19th  at  Fort  Grant,  A.  T. 


Ladies'  Annex  to  the  Pacific-Union  Club. 
A  call  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  has  been  issued  for  Wednesday 
evening,  February  2,  i8g8,  at  eight  o'clock  "  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  establishing  a  ladies'  annex." 
This  is  a  question  which  has  frequently  agitated  the 
old  Union  and  the  present  Pacific-Union  Club.  In 
fact,  when  the  Union  Club  moved  from  its  old 
quarters  in  the  Parrott  Building  on  the  comer  of 
California  and  Montgomery  Streets  to  its  present 
quarters  on  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Post,  it 
was  understood  that  a  portion  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  a 
ladies'  restaurant ;  but  through  some  hocus-pocus 
of  the  building  committee,  the  ladies'  annex  disap- 
peared from  the  plan.  Since  then  it  has  been  period- 
ically agitated,  and  those  opposed  to  it  have  gener- 
ally succeeded  in  stifling  the  matter.  But  the  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  new  quarters,  the  success  of  similar 
arrangements  in  the  University  and  Bohemian 
Clubs,  the  fact  that  the  present  quarters  have  been 
remodeled  and  re-arranged  in  many  ways — all  of 
these  facts  make  the  discussion  of  a  ladies'  annex 
timely,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  meeting  of  next 
Wednesday  will  be  largely  attended. 


—  The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


Evans' 
Ale 


possesses  all   the  ingredients 
of  a  quality  requisite  to  impart 

Agreeable  Flavor 
Lasting  Froth 
Sparkling    Brilliancy 
Richness  of  Bouquet 

and  all  in  a  degree  never  be- 
fore attained  in  ale  brewing. 

Supreme  delight  for  all  who  seek  per- 

fectio*. 

Clubs,   Hotels,  Cafes,   and   Res- 
taurants. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Educational. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.    Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


—  Several  farms  wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


For  Parties  and  Receptions 

Hosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 


E.   M.   ROSNER   and    B.   JAULUS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
Tel.  Slitter  1031.     Residence,  529  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY. 

Residence,  2514  Oclavia  Street, 
Near  Broad  way. 


MR.    GEORGE    BATES,    M.  A. 

(Formerly  Principal  of  University  School, 
S.  P.,  and  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium)  has  one 
or  two  hours  a  day  disfngaged- 

847  HAIGHT  STREET. 


A  Thoroughly  Experienced  Accountant 

Desires  evening;  work  in  making  up  and  bal- 
ancing commercial  books,  adjusting  ac- 
counts, etc.  High-class  references.  Address 
care  of  Argonaut, L.  CHALDKCOTT. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN   PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreifc  V  Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorzuglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima  ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  REKTOR. 


r?mc      A  delicious  drink. 
!>upv  A  nutritious  drink.    '■,'■■■ 

■*■.■■  An  invigorating  drink 


—  Among  the  new  papers  being  shown  this 
winter,  the  most  popular  are  the  Venetian  Lilac  and 
Regimental  Gray.  Cooper  &  Co.  have  both  of 
these  in  stock  and  show  some  very  novel  effects 
in  monogram  stamping. 


PThe    Pall    Mall    MagazineT1 

February  Number  Now  Ready. 

CONTENTS. 

ON  THE  DOGGER  BANK Frontispiece 

From  a  painting  by  C.  Stan  field.  R.  A . 
SONG  OF  THE  FOUR  WINDS Christian  Burke 

ll'tth  Illustrations  by  E.  F.  Skinner. 
RUPERT  OF  HENTZAU.    Chapters  VI..  VII Anthony  Hope 

IVith  illustrations  by  Sydney  Cowelt. 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT Hon.  John  St.  Aubyn 

Illustrated  from  Special  Photographs. 
THE  BIRD  AT  THE  NECK:    Part  II "X  L" 

With  Illustrations  by  John  Sheriff. 
SOUTH  LONDON:    II.  The  South  End  ok  thk  Bridge         ....  Sir  Waller  Besant 

With  Illustrative  Sketches  by  Percy  Wadham. 
BRITISH  ARMY  TYPES:    IX.  A  Subaltern  Scots  Gkevs 

Drawn  from  life  by  A  rthur  Jule  Goodman. 
WANTED:    A  WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER  (A  complete  short  story)     .         .         .       Mary  Stuart  Boyd 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON o.  Edgar  Montgomery 

U  'ith  Illustrations  by  C.  Grenvillt  Manlon. 
THE  GREAT  SEAL:    Part  II /.  Holt  Schooling 

With  Reproductions  of  Selected  Impressions. 
THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  COPENHAGEN Judge  (X  Connor  Morris 

II  lih  Plan  of  the  Battle. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  BOOM  (A  complete  short  story) Jesse  Mansergh 

THE  BOOKBINDERS'  ART Arthur  L.  Marto-.c 

With  Reproductions  of  designs  by  old  Masters. 
THE  LAST  EXPERIENCE  Of  ADAM  SKIRVING Mary  W.  L.  Falconer 

With  Illustrations  bv  Bernard  Higham. 

A  HISTORIC  HOUSE:   The  Provost's  Lodce  at  Eton Walter Durnford 

A   MYSTERIOUS  FEVER  (A  complete  short  story) IV.  L.  Aide* 

With  Illustrations  by  John  Beer. 
FROM  A  CORNISH  WINDOW  AT  OuillerCouch 

With  Thumb-nail  Sketches  by  Mark  /.angwilt. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  S3. 00    .  year. 

£9     Send  Jo  centsfora  three  month's  trial  subscription. 

LPAL.L  BALL  MAGAZINE,  Alitor  Court,  New  York  City. 
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SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  REGULAR 
TRAIN  IN  THE  WORLD 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 

Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.   Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. 10.3O  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

At.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.m. .  Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m. .Friday-Monday 


3   Days   .Between    California  and  the   Great 
Lakes. 

SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 
Paso. 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. .10. 30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS.. .7. 55  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 


THE    ALLEGJSD    HUMORISTS. 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
bv  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SODTHEKN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive    at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    I  From  January  1,  1898.        I   arrive 


*6.oo  A 

7-00  A 
7.OO  A 

7.OO  A 
7.30  A 


*8-30  A 
9.OO  A 


9.OO  A 

*I.OO    P 
l.OO  P 

I.30    P 
2. OO    P 


Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations..         8.45  a 

Eenicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento '0.45  a 

Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5 .  45  P 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8  45  P 
Niles,  San  Jose.  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4  15  *" 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale '7.15  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Eakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6-45  p 

Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  f 

Niles.  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..       19.15  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7 .45  p 

Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 415  p 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations J10.15A 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga, El  Verano.and  SantaRosa         9.15A 
Ben icia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  MarysviUe,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10  45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Tracy,  and  Stockton        7.15  p 
Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for    Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles..         7 .45  a 
Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6- 45  p 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $1015  a 

"  Sunset  Limited   Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East     .      $10.15  a 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9  45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  * 

Vallejo t7  45  f 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

7i5A 
rV45A 
10.45  a 

II.45  A 

12.4s  p 
il.45  p 

1*45  I" 

'4-45  p 

'5-45  *" 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 

10.50  P 

\-ttl2-00   P 


4.OO    P 
4-O0    P 


4  30  p 
4   30  P 


4  30  P 
Its- 30  P 

T5.30  P 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
[8.00  P 
800  P 


i**6.oo  A 

8.00  A 
9-00  A 
IO.OO  A 

I I I . OO  A 
[I2.O0  M 


Said  the  married  man  who  likes  to  be  sympathized 
for  :  "  My  wife  is  never  happy  unless  she  has  a  griev- 
ance." "  How  happy  she  must  be  !  "  said  the  pretty 
girl,  and  then  the  married  man  grew  strangely 
silent. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"  How  can  you  say  such  cruel  things  of  your 
antagonists  in  dehate?"  she  inquired  reproachfully 
of  the  statesman.  "Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "that's 
easy  enough.  I  keep  a  scrap-book,  and  when  my 
own  ideas  give  out  I  go  to  that." —  Washington 
Star. 

"Tell  me,"  pleaded  the  artless  maid,  "wherein 
lies  the  secret  of  the  art  of  conversation  ?  "  The  sage 
assumed  the  attitude  he  was  wont  to  assume  when  in 
the  act  of  importing  wisdom,  and  said  :  "  My  child, 
listen!"  "I  am  listening!"  breathlessly  she  an- 
swered. "Well,  my  child,"  he  rejoined,  "that  is 
all  there  is  of  the  art  of  conversing  agreeably." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Foster — "  So  her  father  refused  to  consent  to  your 
marriage  with  his  daughter?"  Big/in — "No.  that's 
just  the  deuce  of  it.  He  gave  me  no  answer  when  I 
toid  him  what  I  had  called  for,  and  told  me  if  I 
didn't  leave  in  less  than  two  seconds,  he'd  kick  me 
out.  What's  to  be  done  with  a  fellow  who  will  wan- 
der off  in  that  way  from  the  subject  of  discussion  ?  " 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"That  young  man  of  yours,"  said  the  observing 
parent,  as  his  daughter  came  down  to  breakfast, 
"should  apply  for  a  job  in  a  dime  museum." 
"  Why.  father,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  in  tones 
of  indigation,  "what  do  you  mean?"  "I  noticed, 
when  I  passed  through  the  hall  late  last  night,"  an- 
swered the  old  man,  "that  he  had  two  heads  upon 
his  shoulders." — Chicago  ATews. 

Attorney— "  You  say  you  had  called  to  see  Miss 
Billings  and  was  at  the  house  at  the  lime  the  burglary 
was  committed?"  Witness — "Yes,  sir."  Attorney 
— "  Then  how  did  it  happen  that  when  the  prisoner 
dashed  into  the  room  and  assaulted  you,  you  leaped 
through  the  window  and  went  home,  making  no  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  lady  or  give  the  alarm  ?  "  Wit- 
ness— "  I  thought  it  was  her  father." — Life. 

"Tell  me  truly,  Shakespeare."  said  Rubens, 
genially,  "did  you  write  all  your  own  works?" 
"Tell  me  truly,  Rubens,"  retorted  Shakespeare, 
"did  you  paint  all  your  own  pictures ?  "  "  1  did," 
cried  Rubens,  hotly,  "and  with  my  own  hands, 
too."  "What  did  you  pay  your  hands,  Rube?" 
queried  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  genially  ;  "I'm  think- 
ing of  starting  an  art  factory  myself." — Bazar. 

"What  I  want  to  see,"  exclaimed  Senator  Sorg- 
hum, "is  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  1  envy  the 
men  who  will  one  day  come  to  this  Capitol  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  that  far-distant  State."  "Ye?," 
rejoined  the  enthusiastic  young  friend  ;  '-'  they  will 
loom  up  as  giant  reminders  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation and  of  the  increasing  power  of  this  young  re- 
public." "So  they  will,"  answered  the  senator; 
"so  they  will.  And  in  addition  to  all  that,  just  think 
of  the  mileage." — Washington  Star. 


r3.oo  p 
4.00  p 
5.00  p 
5-3°  p 
7.00  p 
8.00  p 
9.00  p 
tt»-'5  P 


Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

leandro,  estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and      • 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  NUes. 


Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather 
cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  "  will  give  effective  relief. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  Fet- 
ton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5  50  p 

*a.i5  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io . 50  a 

4.15  p     Newark,  San  Jos6,  and  Los  Gatos. ..         9.20  a 
fn-45  p     Hunters'    Excursion,    San  Jose   and 

Way  Stations l7-zo  p 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

*j.ig  9.00         II.OO  A.M.,       t*-00      *2.00      t3-00 

•4.00  t5-oo      *6.00P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—         *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.m.    tia-oo   *i  00  I2  00  *3  00  t4  00  *5  00  P-  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6-S5  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

9.00  a  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations  . 


10.40  A 
11.30  A 
*2-30  P 


•3-i5  p 
*4-25  p 
•5.00  P 

5-r>  p 
6.-3  p 

t»-*S  p 


San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *8 .  00  a 


San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,   Menlo  Park, 

Santa    Clara,    San     Jose".    Gilroy, 

Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 


8  35  a 


'1O.4O  A 

*g.oo  A 
9-45  A 
1.30  P 
5.30  p 
7.20  p 
7.20  P 


A  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 
*      J-f  Monday,  Thursday   -*  -1  Saturday  nights  only. 
f,  '.  aondays  and  Thursdays.   ••  -Vednes^aysand  Saturdays. 

xh-  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  tor  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  infonna- 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Algernon — "  I've  such  a  deuced  cold  in  me  head, 
you  know."  William — "You  must  still  have  that 
Boston  girl  on  youah  mind,  old  chap." — Puck. 


THE  OPIUM  AND  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"  What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved' '  is  a  little  book, 
giving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens,  Dept.  B., Lebanon, Ohio. 


"  What  are  you  treating  me  for,  doctor?  "  "  Loss 
of  memory.  You  have  owed  me  a  bill  of  eighty  dol- 
lars for  two  years." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing; to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyhs,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rocltesttr,  N.  Y. 


Establislied  1830. 


Teleplwtie,  Main  No.  43. 


W.  C.  Wright. 


C.  S.  Wright. 


N.    GRAY   &   CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb, 


Embalming  a  Specialty. 


San  Francisco 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lifia-Larocle 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  (he  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


BOTJESTET  iT  ■    <fc     OO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 

KINDS 


For  Printing     I 
and  Wrapping.  ( 


4C1-403  Sansome  St. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  ; 
Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6. 1 


Sunday  Call 12  "     

Weekly  Call 12  "     

"     6  "     

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call. 12  "     

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  P.  SPRBCKELS,  Proprietor. 


Jerrys 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're  I 
fr*esb    and    always   the   best.     For  | 

I  sale  everywhere.   Refuse  substitutes. 

I  Stick  to  Ferry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 

1 1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it.  | 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., Detroit,  Mich. 


^WADDING,  McBEAN&CO 


A  CALIGRAPH 


THE    BEST   TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 


UNITED   TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


Make  No 
Mistake, 


There  is  only 
one  "  best " 
tobacco,  and 
that  is 


Piper, 
heidsieci? 

PLUG 
TOBACCO 

CHAMPAGNE  FLAVOR 

The  new  5-cent  piece  of  Piper 
Heidsieck — nearly  half  as  large  again 
as  the  old — has  the  deserved  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  tobacco  as  to 
quality  and  flavor  ever  offered  at  any 
price,  and  the  largest  plug  of  choice 
tobacco  ever  offered  for  5  cents.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  one  of  the  new 
5-cent  pieces. 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XLII.       No.  1091. 


San  Francisco,   February  7,  1898. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub. 
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The  average  business  man  does  not  pay  much  attention  to 
Fose.gn  Wars  tne  debates  in  Congress  until  they  affect  his 
interests  nearly.  When  they  are  affected 
remotely,  he  is  too  busy  to  read  the  de-  'l 
bates.  But  the  recent  debate  on  postal  de6ciencies  in  the 
House  has  interested  business  men  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
country.  They  have  good  cause  for  their  interest.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  the  Postmaster-General  intends  to 
drop  sixty-two  men  from  the  carriers'  rolls.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco it  is  the  intention  to  drop  twenty  men  from  the 
carriers'  rolls.  So  with  every  city  in  the  country  where  the 
delivery  system  exists.  Yet  the  population  of  all  these 
cities  is  increasing  and  so  is  the  amount  of  mail  matter, 
while  the  Post-Office  Department  is  contemplating  cutting 
down  the  number  of  deliveries  and  the  number  of  carriers. 
During  the  last  six  years  the  population,  according  to  the  j 
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Post-Office  Department  figures,  has  increased  thirty-five 
per  cent.,  the  gross  receipts  have  increased  twenty-eight 
per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  free  delivery  has 
been  only  twenty-four  per  cent.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
as  if  the  department  should  increase  instead  of  cutting 
down  the  number  of  deliveries  and  the  number  of  carriers. 
Yet  we  in  San  Francisco  are  to  have  our  carrier  service  re- 
duced one-seventh,  although  we  have  a  San  Francisco  con- 
gressman as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices 
and  Post-Roads.  This  is  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  continuation  of  the  mail-carrier 
service  until  July  1st. 

Let  us  see  what  work  this  body  of  law-makers  is  doing 
while  the  Post-Office  Department  contemplates  crippling  our 
carrier  service.  Let  us  inquire  in  what  directions  the  money 
of  the  tax-payers  is  being  disbursed  by  these  solons.  Let 
us  find  out  bow  the  vast  revenues  of  the  country  are  being 
expended  by  Congress  when  it  can  not  appropriate  money 
enough  to  pay  the  hard-working  mail-carriers  to  deliver  the 
mails  frequently  and  promptly  to  the  men  who  pay  the 
salaries  of  these  eminent  statesmen.  During  the  last  fort- 
night, Congress  has  been  engaged  in  the  Lower  House  in 
fighting  over  intervention  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  Upper  House 
in  fighting  over  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  In  the  House, 
the  Democratic  side  has  been  engaged  in  trying  to  force  the 
administration  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Cuba,  and  thereby 
to  plunge  the  country  into  war.  In  the  Senate,  the  Repub- 
lican side  has  been  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  force  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii,  and  thereby  to  plunge  the  country  into 
the  vast  expenditures  which  colonial  extension  always  en- 
tails. Secretary  of  the  Navy  Long  is  clamoring  for  "  mod- 
enming  the  batteries  of  our  ships  of  war.1'  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  O'Neil  wants  to  convert  all  of  the 
6-inch  guns  now  in  service  into  rapid-firing  guns.  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roosevelt  is  demanding  "a  larger 
navy."  Congress  is  appropriating  $141,000,000  for  pensions 
this  year,  and  is  generously  talking  of  extending  the  pension 
rolls.  Senator  Morgan  is  daily  demanding  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  which  in  itself  means  the  assumption  of  $4,000,- 
000  of  Hawaiian  debt,  even  if  we  do  not  take  into  account 
the  vast  sums  required  to  fortify  and  garrison  the  islands. 
Senator  Perkins,  of  California,  is  in  charge  of  the  pension 
bill,  which  the  committee  is  endeavoring  to  increase  over  its 
already  vast  figures.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  in  the  Senate  is 
demanding  that  this  country  say  to  Spain  :  "Take  your 
hand  off  that  beautiful  island  of  Cuba.  He  who  skulks  and 
hides  when  there  is  a  threat  of  war  is  not  a  free  man  and 
never  will  be."  Bailey,  of  Texas,  the  Democratic  leader  in 
the  House,  says  :  "  A  little  blood-letting  would  be  good  for 
us.     We  do  not  fear  war." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  all  these  windy  statesmen 
should  be  advocating  these  vast  expenditures  for  needless 
and  gratuitous  wars,  counseling  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  nations,  and  demanding  the  annexation  of  distant 
islands,  entailing  expenditures  of  vast  sums  of  money.  If 
this  country's  Treasury  were  overflowing  with  money,  if  we 
had  everything  that  we  needed,  if  there  were  no  destitution 
within  our  borders,  if  there  were  no  rivers  or  harbors  to  im- 
prove, no  public  buildings  to  erect,  no  cities  to  fortify,  no 
guns  to  erect  and  no  men  to  be  enlisted  and  drilled  to  work 
these  guns — then,  perhaps,  it  might  be  time  for  us  to  begin 
expending  money  for  the  benefit  of  our  neighbors  ;  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  time  for  us  to  begin  fighting  the  battles  of 
Cuba,  annexing  the  debts  and  diseases  of  Hawaii.  But 
when  we  lack  all  of  these  things — when  our  coasts  are  unde- 
fended, when  our  ships  lack  gunpowder  for  one  day's  battle, 
when  our  arsenals  are  empty,  when  we  have  few  or  no  guns 
at  the  gates  of  our  great  cities,  when  we  have  not  enough 
men  to  work  the  guns  we  have — it  seems  folly  for  us  to 
think  of  erecting  guns  and  garrisoning  military  posts  on  the 
shores  of  distant  Hawaii.  When  we  lack  even  the  ordi- 
nary facilities  of  modern  life,  when  our  postal  deliveries, 
which  are  already  far  below  those  of  London,  are  still  to  be 
cut  down,  when  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  all  of  the 
large  cities  see  themselves  threatened  with  the  crippling  of 
their  carrier  service,  and  when  all  these  facts  are  due  to  lack 


of  funds,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  statesmen  in   Congress 
were  losing  their  wits. 

We  have  an  idea  that  the  busy  business  men  of  this 
country  will  heed  this  postal  debate  when  it  is  brought  to 
their  attention  by  the  cutting  down  of  postal  deliveries  and 
the  discharging  of  mail-carriers.  When  they  do,  we  trust 
that  our  representatives  in  Congress  may  hear  from  them. 
It  may  be  well  to  notify  our  law-makers  that  they  are 
hired  to  do  our  business,  and  not  the  business  of  other 
nations. 

The  recent  appraisement  of  the  estate  of  James   G.  Fair 
Senator  Fair's      P^ces  the  valuation  of  the  entire  estate  at 
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$12,228,978.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
the  appraisement  of  thirty  millions  made  by 
the  daily  press,  but  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  the  daily 
press  to  extreme  exaggeration  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
fortunes  of  millionaires.  At  the  time  of  Fair's  death,  about 
three  years  ago,  the  daily  papers  gave  his  fortune  as  ap- 
proximating forty  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  said  in  these 
columns  on  January  7,  1S95,  that  twelve  to  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  would  be  nearer  the  true  figure,  and  the  ap- 
praisement now  filed  bears  out  our  estimate. 

Fair's  business  career  divides  itself  into  two  periods.  In 
the  earlier  or  speculative  period  he  devoted  himself  to  min- 
ing shares,  and  accumulated  his  millions  in  the  stock-market 
by  manipulating  stocks  rather  than  by  developing  mines. 
Dissensions  in  the  Bonanza  firm  led  him  to  part  company 
with  Flood  and  Mackay.  The  disastrous  wheat  deal  upon 
which  Flood  embarked  cured  Fair  temporarily  of  all  desire 
for  speculation  in  grain,  although  at  his  death  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  also  had  burned  his  fingers  in  trying  to 
corner  wheat.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
sought  to  increase  his  wealth  by  legitimate  investment, 
showing  a  preference  for  city  real  estate.  Prior  to  this  he 
became  sole  owner  of  a  railroad,  which  he  sold  for  seven 
millions  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company — the  only  cor- 
poration that  could  have  injured  his  railroad  property. 

His  almost  complete  severance  from  mining  interests  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  inventory  of  his  estate  includes 
only  one  mine — the  Crystal  Mine  in  Calaveras — appraised 
at  only  $  10,000,  though  it  is  said  to  be  large  in  possibilities. 
Among  country  lands  are  the  Petaluma  ranch  of  204,000 
acres,  the  Monument  ranch  in  Yolo  of  1,379  acres,  and  the 
Knight's  Landing  ranch  of  9,227  acres,  besides  lands  in 
Napa  and  Placer  Counties,  the  whole  valued  at  $504,446. 
One-half  of  the  entire  estate  is  in  stocks  and  bonds  of 
railroads  and  other  first-class  investments.  The  promissory 
notes  held  by  the  estate  aggregate  $67,157  in  value,  though 
there  are  many  other  notes  that  are  declared  to  be  without 
value. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  appraisement  is  that  re- 
lating to  the  San  Francisco  real  estate.  Senator  Fair  showed 
great  confidence  in  the  future  of  this  city,  and  invested  a 
large  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  purchase  and  improvement 
of  city  property.  He  had  particular  confidence  in  the  prop- 
erty adjoining  the  northern  part  of  the  city  front,  and  pur- 
chased and  improved  there,  though  the  drift  of  business  was 
toward  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  and  the  northern  section 
was  generally  regarded  as  declining  in  value.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  reclaiming  some  fifty  blocks 
of  land  at  North  Beach,  an  enterprise  that  has  furnished  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  laborers  and  has  added  materially 
to  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  Senator  Fair's  judgment 
was  sound  in  this  regard.  The  North  Beach  property 
forms  no  basis  for  determining  this,  as  the  price  that  he 
paid  for  it  forms  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  its  cost  to  him, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  has  been  paid 
for  reclamation.  Moreover,  until  the  work  is  completed, 
the  property  has  only  a  prospective  value.  In  1889  he 
purchased  the  property  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Battery 
and  Pacific  Streets,  and  erected  a  handsome  brick  building 
upon  it.  The  property  in  the  vicinity  was  comparatively  un- 
improved, the  lots  being  either  vacant  or  covered 
and  dilapidated  buildings.     The  Fair  building  improv 
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neighborhood,  and,  though  the  property  cost  him  but 
$30,000,  it  is  appraised  at  $52,000,  with  $78,000  additional 
for  the  building. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  piece  of  property  purchased 
at  the  same  time,  only  one  block  distant,  on  the  corner 
of  Front  Street,  has  declined  in  value.  He  paid  $60,000 — a 
smaller  price  per  front  foot — for  it,  and  it  is  appraised  at 
$55,000,  with  $70,000  for  the  building  erected  upon  it.  At 
that  time  Front  Street  was  the  principal  wholesale  street  of 
the  city  ;  since  then  the  leading  merchants  have  moved  to 
Market  Street,  and  the  Fair  building  has  remained  vacant  a 
great  part  of  the  time. 

Turning  to  Montgomery  Street,  Fair  purchased  two  pieces 
of  property — the  Fair  office-building,  near  Pine  Street,  and 
the  Lick  House  property.  The  former  was  purchased  in 
1S85  at  a  cost  of  $155,000,  and  is  appraised  at  $85,000; 
the  latter,  purchased  in  1888,  cost  $1,250,000,  and  is 
appraised  at  $1,165,500.  The  office  property  has  decreased 
in  value,  probably  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the 
numerous  modern  office-buildings  along  Market  Street.  It 
was  originally  utilized  for  stock-brokers'  and  lawyers'  offices; 
the  decline  in  the  business  of  the  former  and  the  removal  of 
the  law-courts  to  the  City  Hall  are  the  two  movements  that 
have  affected  the  value  of  this  property.  Competition  in 
the  hotel  business  is  one  of  the  factors  decreasing  the  value 
of  the  Lick  House  property. 

In  the  Mission,  on  the  corner  of  Mission  and  Eleventh 
Streets,  is  the  property  claimed  by  Mrs.  Craven.  It  was 
purchased  in  1891  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  and  is  now  ap- 
praised at  $365,000.  It  is  too  far  from  Market  Street  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  movement  toward  the  City 
Hall,  and  has  suffered  from  the  general  decline  in  value  of 
Mission  property.  The  purchasing  price  of  the  other  prop- 
erty claimed  by  Mrs.  Craven,  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and 
Sansome  Streets,  was  affected  by  the  building  then  on  it, 
while  its  present  value  is  affected  by  the  improvements 
made  by  Senator  Fair.  There  is,  therefore,  no  basis  for 
comparison  with  the  appraised  value  of  $604,500. 

One  of  the  most  successful  purchases  made  by  Fair 
was  the  Temple  property  on  Turk  Street,  near  Taylor,  pur- 
chased in  1890  for  $22,500  and  now  appraised  at  $68,750, 
with  $20,000  additional  for  the  building.  Its  value  has  been 
affected  by  the  improvement  of  Market  Street  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  changes  in  value  of  the  property  thus  far 
considered  would  indicate  that  Senator  Fair  was  wrong  in 
regarding  the  drift  toward  Market  Street  as  merely  tem- 
porary. With  the  exception  of  the  Battery  Street  property, 
his  only  successful  purchase  was  where  he  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  drift. 

In  the  residence  part  of  the  city,  Senator  Fair  made  two 
purchases,  one  of  which  was  successful  while  the  other  was 
not.  In  1890,  he  purchased  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Taylor  and  Ellis  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  This  prop- 
erty is  now  appraised  at  $147,000.  The  Cosmos  Club 
property,  at  Octavia  and  Sutter  Streets,  was  purchased  in 
1888  for  $16,000,  and  is  now  appraised  at  $17,700,  with 
$20,000  additional  for  the  building. 

On  these  nine  pieces  of  property,  which  represent  the 
principal  investments  of  Senator  Fair,  there  has  been  a  net 
loss  of  $325,000.  His  judgment  seems  to  have  been  wrong 
in  most  instances,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  real- 
estate  values*  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  depression  that 
began  six  years  ago.  The  future  may  also  see  an  advance 
in  values  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 


The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  held  a 
„       ,,  „  heated  session  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 

Does  McKinley  j 

Want  Currency  over  the  proposition  for  currency  revision. 
Reform?  There  is  gradually  settling  into  the  minds  of 

men  who  are  interested  in  currency  revision,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  a  feeling  that  President  McKinley  is 
insincere  upon  this  issue.  Congressman  Johnson,  of  In- 
diana (Republican),  according  to  the  dispatches,  "  expressed 
with  much  feeling  his  regret  that  the  President  had  not  ear- 
nestly urged  the  fullest  measure  of  currency  revision  in- 
stead of  the  limited  plan  now  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee." There  are  many  who  share  with  Congressman 
Johnson  a  belief  that  the  President  is  not  enthusiastic  in  his 
desire  for  currency  reform.  There  are  many,  also,  who 
believe  that  the  President  looks  upon  Secretary  Gage  of  his 
Cabinet  as  too  advanced  in  his  ideas.  President  McKinley 
is  a  politician,  and  Secretary  Gage  is  not.  Secretary  Gage 
believes  that  President  McKinley  was  elected  largely  on  the 
issue  of  currency  reform,  and  that  good  faith  demands  that 
he  should  carry  out  the  promises  made  to  the  people. 
President  McKinley  fears  that  by  so  doing  he  may  alienate 
ma^y  Western  Republicans.  Hence  he  is  holding  back. 
It  is  our  belief  that  before  this  matter  is  over  he  will  force 
Secretary  Gage  out  of  the  Cabinet.  In  short,  he  will  throw 
Ks  Secretary  to  the  aati-administration  wolves  who  are  now 
persuing  the  McKinley  sleigh.  By  this  he  will  hope  to 
slide  into  a  second  term. 

Representative  Johnson  also  said  that  the  administration 


was  ''too  much  concerned  in  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to 
give  sincere  support  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  financial 
reform."  There  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks. 
They  caused  a  profound  impression  in  the  committee  and  in 
Congress.  They  will  cause  a  profound  impression  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  the  belief  of  most  Republicans — and 
of  the  gold  Democrats  who  abandoned  their  party  and 
voted  to  elect  President  McKinley  because  he  was  for  cur- 
rency reform — that  if  President  McKinley  were  to  devote  to 
earnest  advocacy  of  currency  reform  one-tenth  as  much 
time,  one  tithe  of  the  personal  effort,  and  one  iota  of  the 
administration  pressure  that  he  is  bringing  to  bear  behind 
Hawaiian  annexation,  he  would  speedily  accomplish  the 
reform  so  much  desired. 


Out-Classed 
by  Colorado, 


f 


The  annual  report  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  presenting  their 
California  estimate  of  the  production  of  the  precious 

metals  in  the  United  States  last  year,  is  at 
hand,  and  gains  an  added  interest  from  the 
fact  that  California's  mining  jubilee  is  being  celebrated  at 
the  same  time.  The  fact  that  will  attract  most  attention  in 
this  report  is  the  corroboration  it  offers  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  director  of  the  mint  that  California  has  at  length  been 
deposed  from  its  proud  position  as  the  great  gold-producer. 
Colorado,  the  silver  State,  has  become  the  golden  State. 
The  preliminary  estimates  of  the  director  of  the  mint  credit 
California  with  about  $19,000,000  and  Colorado  with  $20,- 
000,000. 

The  report  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  gives  California  $12,- 
546,766  carried  by  express,  $5,075,193  by  other  convey- 
ances, and  $1,195,917  in  ores  and  base  bullion  carried  by 
freight.  As  the  silver  product  of  this  State  is  comparatively 
infinitesimal,  $18,817,878  may  be  taken  as  the  total  gold 
output.  This  approximates  very7  closely  to  the  estimate  of 
$19,000,000  given  by  the  director  of  the  mint.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $1,636,316  over  the  year  before,  which  was 
$1,620,000  greater  than  in  1895.  The  increases  for  suc- 
cessive years  have  been  $1,490,470  for  1894  and  $1,41 1,036 
for  1895.  Thus  the  increase  has  been  maintained  in  per- 
centage as  well  as  in  actual  amount.  The  annual  output  has 
increased  $6,395,068  in  five  years,  or  very  slightly  in  excess 
of  fifty  per  cent. 

For  Colorado,  the  report  gives  $18,326,554  as  the  gold 
carried  by  express,  none  carried  by  other  conveyances,  and 
$3,780,492  in  ores  and  base  bullion.  Of  all  the  ores  and 
base  bullion  included  in  the  report,  one-quarter  is  gold,  and, 
though  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  output  of  Colorado  was 
silver,  this  percentage  may  be  accepted  on  the  ores.  This 
would  give  Colorado  a  total  of  $19,271,677  in  gold  produc- 
tion, or  about  half  a  million  dollars  more  than  California. 
The  increase  in  Colorado  in  recent  years  has  been  almost 
phenomenal  In  1892  the  output  was  $4,743,000,  in  1894 
it  was  $9,491,514,  in  1895  it  was*  $13,120,000,  in  1896  it 
was  $13,000,000,  and  last  year  $19,271,677 — an  increase  of 
$6,271,677,  or  slightly  more  than  the  increase  in  California 
for  five  years.  This  increase  has  naturally  affected  the  rela- 
tions between  the  outputs  of  the  two  States.  In  1892  Cali- 
fornia exceeded  Colorado  by  $7,828,900,  in  1893  by 
$5,452,811,  in  1894  by  $4,431,767,  in  1895  by  $2,214,317, 
in  1896  by  $4,181,562,  and  in  1897  Colorado  led  by  $453,- 
799.  Colorado's  prosperity  dates  from  the  cessation  of  the 
purchases  of  silver  by  the  government. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  has  been  the  same 
gratifying  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  mines.  Mr.  Preston, 
of  the  mint,  places  the  output  at  $61,500,000  ;  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  $69,830,597.  The  latter 
figure  is  based  upon  more  complete  data,  and  is  probably 
much  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  output  for  Alaska  is 
placed  at  $3,623,000 — an  amount  far  below  the  popular  esti- 
mate, but  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  largest  pro- 
portionate increases  are  in  the  States  of  comparatively  small 
production.  Thus  Arizona  increases  from  $2,418,000  to 
$5,567,696;  Idaho,  from  $2,474,000  to  $3,410,250;  Mon- 
tana, from  $4,440,000  to  $1 1,031,375  ;  Oregon,  from 
$1,300,000  to  $2,407,797  ;  South  Dakota,  from  $4,650,000 
to  $5,838,575  ;  and  Utah,  from  $1,920,000  to  $3,355,864. 
Accepting  the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  figures,  the  increase  for 
the  whole  United  States  last  year  was  $15,530,597.  In 
1896  it  was  $21,300,000  over  1892,  and  therefore  the  in- 
creased annual  output  in  six  years  is  $36,830,597. 

Mr.  Preston  makes  an  estimate  of  the  world's  output  for 
1897,  placing  it  at  $240,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$25,000,000  over  1896,  $39,714,300  over  1895,  and  $121,- 
151,300  over  1890.  The  output,  therefore,  has  more  than 
doubled  in  seven  years.  With  the  store  of  gold  increasing 
at  this  rate  it  should  not  be  many  years  before  there  will  be 
no  need  of  any  other  metal  for  coinage  purposes  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Africa  is  credited  with  an  increase  of  $13,- 
600,000  over  1896;  Australasia  with  $6,800,000;  Mexico 
with  $1,700,000;  Canada  with  $4,700,000,  partly  due  to 
the  Klondike  country;  India  with  $1,400,000;  and  Russia 
with  $3,500,000.     With  the  exception  of  Africa,  the  United 


States  has  a  greater  increase  than  any  other  country,  and  ii 
the  actual  value  of  the  output  it  still  leads. 

While  California  must  be  satisfied  with  the  second  plact 
among  the  States  this  year,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  th 
industry  is  declining  here.  The  exhibits  at  the  mining  fai 
would  negative  that,  if  the  output  did  not.  There  was  bu 
a  brief  time  to  prepare  these  exhibits,  and  in  most  case- 
they  represent  the  ore  just  as  it  was  taken  from  the  min 
without  selection.  Wherever  the  miners  happened  to  b 
working  they  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  ore  and  shipped  it  fc 
the  fair.  The  exhibits  thus  represent  the  average  and  no 
the  high-grade  ores,  yet  they  represent  a  grade  of  ore  0 
which  the  State  has  reason  to  be  proud.  A  member  of  thi 
Tuolumne  County  committee  remarked  recently  that  he  ha< 
mined  in  that  county,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  had  sue 
cessfully  developed  several  mines  there.  He  thought  h< 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  country,  but 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  he  visited  and  examined  th" 
leading  mines,  there,  and  was  astounded  at  the  wealth  tha 
was  in  sight.  Probably  there  is  many  another  who  wouk 
be  astounded  could  he  understandingly  examine  those  mine 
and  many  others  in  other  counties  of  the  State. 

The  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  Utica,  Rawhide 
North  Star,  and  other  mines  has  been  noticed  from  time  ti 
time  in  these  columns.  As  an  example  of  a  rich  pocke 
mine,  the  Bonanza  in  Tuolumne  County  may  be  mentioned 
Since  it  was  first  opened  it  has  paid  its  successive  owner 
more  than  four  millions  of  dollars  and  it  is  still  producing 
One  pocket  yielded  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  an* 
pockets  yielding  $25,000  or  $50,000  have  not  been  uncom 
mon.  Yet  all  the  expense  of  development  would  not  exceed 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Could  the  operators  hope  ti 
open  many  such  mines,  there  would  be  no  necessity  fo 
going  to  the  Klondike.  Yet  there  are  many  mines  that, 
not  so  rich,  will  yet  yield  to  the  lucky  investor  a  handsomi 
return  on  his  investment. 


■■■■ 


Sugar-Beets 

AND 

Annexation. 


In  the  month  of  June,  1897,  the  Argonaut  printed  severa 
articles  designed  to  show  the  future  of  sugar 
beet  raising  in  the  United  States.  We  re 
marked  at  the  time  that  California  must  bi 
phenomenally  blind  to  her  possibilities  as  a  sugar-beet  Statt 
if  she  could  encourage  Hawaiian  annexation.  We  furthe 
said  that  other  States  were  not  so  blind  as  California  to  thei 
agricultural  possibilities.  We  instanced  New  York,  whicl 
was  engaged  in  devising  a  plan  for  paying  bounties  to  thi 
farmers  who  raised  sugar-beets.  We  further  said  that  thi 
extraordinary  statesmen  who  were  engaged  in  espousing  tht 
cause  of  annexation  would,  in  our  opinion,  hear  from  thei: 
farmer  constituents  before  many  months  ;  that  when  they  di> 
hear  from  them,  they  would  hear  something  drop. 

Our  predictions  are  beginning  to  come  true.  Alread' 
the  Western  senators  are  beginning  to  weaken  on  annex; 
tion.  Manufacturers  of  beet-sugar  have  notified  the  farmer: 
that  they  will  lower  the  price  hitherto  paid  for  beets  i 
Hawaiian  annexation  succeeds.  All  over  the  States  of  thi 
North-West,  notably  in  Nebraska,  the  farmers  are  inundat 
ing  their  representatives  in  Congress  with  demands  to  oppos> 
Hawaiian  annexation.  Governor  Silas  A.  Holcomb,  o 
Nebraska,  when  appealed  to  by  the  New  York  Herald,  re 
plied  explicitly  that  he  was  "  opposed  to  Hawaiian  annexa 
tion."  The  North-Western  senators,  now  wavering,  will,  w< 
predict,  be  found  in  the  anti-annexation  ranks.  The  shrewc 
farmers  of  the  West  and  North-West  are  beginning  to  se< 
on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered.  California  is  no 
notable  for  heading  processions,  and  in  this  particular  in 
stance  she  will  be  found  at  the  tail.  But  we  hope  that  he 
farmers  may  see  in  time,  as  their  Eastern  brethren  hav< 
already  done,  where  their  interests  lie.  They  should  hav< 
seen  it  first,  considering  their  proximity  to  Hawaii.  Thej 
have  not  seen  it  first,  but  even  if  they  see  it  last,  that  i 
better  than  not  seeing  it  at  all. 


-: 


pe 


> 


This  winter  has  seen  one  of  the  longest  periods  of   cole 
weather   San    Francisco    has    ever   experi 

Facts  and  r 

Fallacies  about  enced.  There  is  a  popular  impression  tha 
OurNorth  Winds,  ^  js  to  fa  explained  by  the  prevalence  0 
the  cold  north  wind,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  west  win> 
has  not  only  been  more  frequent  during  the  last  month  t 
that  from  the  north,  but  it  has  been  accompanied  by  cold' 
weather,  while  the  coldest  wind  has  been  that  from  thi 
south.  The  cold  spell  began  on  November  24th  with  a  wim 
from  the  south-east.  Two  days  later  the  north  wind  begai 
to  blow,  and  continued  from  that  direction  and  from  thi 
north-west  for  ten  days.  This  was  accompanied  by  a 
average  increase  of  nearly  three  degrees  in  temperature 
During  the  next  six  days  the  wind  was  from  a  southerly  an< 
westerly  direction.  For  twelve  days,  or  until  Decembi 
24th,  the  wind  was  variable  ;  then  came  a  period  of  fifteel 
days  during  which  northerly  winds  prevailed.  Until  Jan 
uary  19th  the  wind  was  variable,  and  since  that  date  thi 
westerly  wind  has  prevailed. 

During  December,  1897,  there  were  ten  days  with  a  nortl 
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wind  and  an  average  temperature  of  51.5  degrees;  seven 
days  with  a  north-west  wind  and  a  temperature  of  51.1  ; 
five  days  with  a  west  wind  and  a  temperature  of  49.8  ; 
two  days  wilh  a  north-east  wind  and  a  temperature 
of  45;  three  days  with  a  southeast  wind  and  a  tem- 
perature of  51.3;  three  days  with  a  south-west  wind  and 
a  temperature  of  51.3  ;  and  one  day  wilh  the  wind  from  the 
east  and  a  temperature  of  52.  During  December,  1S96,  the 
most  prevalent  winds  were  from  the  north-west  for  fourteen 
days  with  a  temperature  of  52. S,  and  from  the  west  for  six 
days  with  a  temperature  of  52.  The  average  temperature 
for  December,  1897,  was  50.7  ;  for  December,  1S96,  it  was 
52.7. 

Making  a  similar  analysis  of  the  weather  during  January, 
189S,  we  find  that  it  was  not  only  colder  than  during  De- 
cember, 1S97,  but  also   colder   than   during  January,  1897. 
The  average  temperature  was  46.4  for  the  month  against 

48.6  for  January,  1897.     The  west   wind  prevailed  during 
j  ten  days,  and  the  average  temperature  was  46.3  ;  the  north 

wind  during  nine  days,  with  a  temperature  of  48.2  ;    the 
;  north-west  wind  during  eight  days,  with  a  temperature  of 

46.7  ;  the  south-west  wind  during  two  days,  with  a  temper- 
ature of  42  ;  the  south-east  and  east  winds  during  one  day 
each,  with  average  temperatures  of  40  and  43  degrees,  re- 
spectively. Thus  the  coldest  weather  during  the  month 
accompanied  the  southerly  winds,  an  experience  that  is  con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  noted.  During  January  of  last 
year  the   most   prevalent  winds  were  from  the  north-west 

,  during  eleven  days,  with  a  temperature  of  47.2,  and  from 
1  the  north  during  six  days,  with  a  temperature  of  49.2.  The 
'  north-west  wind  was  the  coldest  during  the  month. 

Though  the  average  temperature  during  January  was 
.  only  two  degrees  colder  than  during  last  year,  the  spells  of  cold 
,  weather  have  been  longer  and  the  range  of  temperature  dur- 
p  ing  the  day  has  been  more  extreme.  It  would  naturally  be 
expected  that  this  would  have  an  influence  upon  the  health 
of  the  community.  The  health  department  reports  650 
:  deaths  for  January — the  largest  number  of  deaths  reported 
during  any  one  month  since  the  health  office  was  established. 
During  January  of  last  year  the  number  was  613.  This 
1  death  rate  has,  of  course,  been  influenced  by  the  slight  rain- 
ifalL  For  the  season  to  the  first  of  this  month,  the  precipi- 
tation was  5.19  against  13.36  for  the  same  period  during  last 
year,  and  as  these  lines  are  written,  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
rain  heavy  enough  to  flush  the  sewers.  This  has  been 
somewhat  offset,  however,  by  the  action  of  the  health  de- 
partment in  having  the  sewers  flushed  with  water  from  the 
hydrants. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  what 
may  be  classed  as  the  diseases  of  low  temperature.  The 
doctors  report  a  prevalence  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
'that  has  reached  almost  the  dimensions  of  an  epidemic. 
During  December,  1896,  there  were  18  deaths  from  bron- 
chitis against  25  for  December,  1897  ;  55  deaths  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  from  pneumonia  against  61  in  December,  1897  ; 
and  88  deaths  in  December,  1896,  from  consumption 
against  84  in  December,  1897.  The  total  deaths  from  these 
causes  were  161  for  1896  and  170  for  1897.  During  Janu- 
ary, 1897,  the  deaths  from  bronchitis  numbered  29  against 
M  for  January,  1898;  from  pneumonia,  67  against  77; 
firom  consumption,  87  against  98.  The  totals  were  183 
against  206. 


Alger";  Reindee 

Relief 

Expedition. 


We  observe  that  the  first  installment  of  Secretary  Alger's 
dehorned  reindeer  arrived  at  New  York  on 
February  1  st  from  Norway  by  steamer. 
Forty-two  dehorned  animals  were  shipped 
and  seven  died  on  the  voyage,  leaving  only  thirty-five  de- 
horned reindeer.  If  this  percentage  of  mortality  holds  out 
with  the  whole  five  hundred,  there  will  be  only  four  hundred 
ann  twenty  reindeer  left  when  the  whole  consignment  ar- 
rives at  New  York.  Then  there  remains  the  danger  of 
shipping  these  tender  beasts  across  the  continent  in  mid- 
winter. It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  still  further 
mortality  before  they  arrive  at  Seattle.  We  notice  that 
Secretary  Alger  has  started  his  relief  expedition  without 
waiting  for  the  dehorned  reindeer,  but  when  they  arrive  at 
Seattle  he  intends  sending  a  supplementary  relief  ex- 
pedition by  his  new-fangled  beasts  of  burden.  We  are 
very  much  afraid  that  his  dehorned  reindeer  may  be  in  so 
decrepit  a  condition  when  they  arrive  in  Seattle  that  they 
may  have  to  be  carried  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass  by  the 
ordinary  or  garden  burro  of  commerce.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Secretary  Alger  interfered  with  the  stamina  of  the  rein- 
deer by  dehorning  them.  Possibly  these  dehorned  reindeer 
ire  suffering  from  a  condition  of  lowered  vitality.  Then, 
again,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  dehorned  reindeer  may 
have  caught  cold  through  the  removal  of  their  horns.  Acute 
cases  of  reindeer  catarrh  may  be  engendered  by  transport- 
ing these  unfortunate  dehorned  animals  over  the  Chilkoot 
Pass  without  their  horns.  Altogether,  it  seems  to  us  as  if 
this  were  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to   intervene.     What  right 


had  Secretary  Alger  to  dehorn  these  reindeer  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  freight  ?  If  it  is  wrong  to  bang  a  horse's 
tail,  is  it  not  equally  wrong  to  dehorn  a  reindeer  ? 

All  is  harmony  once  more  m  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy, 
California's  ^ut  '*  's   a  harmony  produced  by  a  liberal 

Kilkhnny  application  of  the  party  whip,  and  each  of 

Democracy.  tj,e  ]eaders  ;s  watching  the  others  with  deep 

suspicion.  Last  week's  meeting  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, which  promised  such  sensational  developments, 
passed  off  without  a  ripple  of  excitement.  But  the  truce  is 
a  hollow  one.  The  meeting  was  called  by  Chairman  Alford 
by  a  notice  published  once  in  a  San  Francisco  daily,  and 
the  rumor  soon  spread  that  it  was  proposed  to  drop  fifty- 
three  members  of  the  committee  from  the  roll.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  action  was  the  fact  that  they  had  not  paid 
an  assessment  of  thirty  dollars  levied  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee during  the  last  campaign,  but  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  this  excuse  merely  veiled  the  purpose  of  the 
McNab  faction  to  secure  control  of  the  committee. 

The  secret  manner  in  which  the  meeting  was  called,  and 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  delinquent  members  repre- 
sented interior  districts,  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  country 
members,  and  they  attended  the  meeting  ready  to  fight  to 
the  bitter  end.  Several  of  the  delinquent  members  were 
hold-over  State  senators,  and  most  of  them  were  supporters 
of  Senator  White,  who  is  regarded  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  despite  his  assertion  to  the  contrary.  The  fact 
that  these  hold-over  senators  will  have  an  important  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  next  United  States  senator  brought 
the  McNab  faction  to  terms.  The  announcement  of  Senator 
Hall  that  he  would  regard  expulsion  from  the  committee  as 
equivalent  to  being  read  out  of  the  party  and  would  vote  for 
a  Republican  senator,  and  the  probability  that  others  would 
adopt  this  view,  convinced  the  conspirators  that  they  were 
playing  a  dangerous  game.  Moreover,  to  expel  the  de- 
linquent members  would  alienate  the  support  of  nearly  every 
influential  worker  in  the  party. 

The  proposed  wholesale  expulsions  would  have  had  but 
little  significance  as  regards  the  contest  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination.  The  McNab  faction  is  so  closely  tied  up  with 
Mayor  Phelan  that  it  would  favor  his  candidacy.  But  since 
the  mayor's  unsuccessful  fight  with  the  board  of  supervisors, 
he  has  realized  that  his  prospects  for  promotion  are  vanish- 
ing, and  he  is  inclining  toward  a  renomination,  particularly 
should  a  new  charter  be  adopted,  when  he  would  have  the 
distinction  of  setting  the  new  machinery  in  motion.  The 
most  probable  combination  at  the  present  time  is  White  for 
senator,  Maguire  for  governor,  and  Phelan  for  mayor,  with 
a  prospect  of  promotion  for  Phelan  at  some  future  time. 
While  Maguire  is  in  Washington,  his  friends  here  are  active, 
and  two  clubs  are  already  working  in  his  interests.  These" 
are  the  Central  Democratic  Club  and  the  Maguire  Demo- 
cratic Club,  which  is  now  looking  for  permanent  head- 
quarters. Maguire's  most  prominent  opponent  is  H.  M. 
LaRue,  who,  in  spite  of  his  anti-corporation  record,  is  said 
to  be  favored  by  the  railroad  as  its  Democratic  candidate. 

A  side  issue  at  the  meeting  that  was  amusing  rather  than 
significant  was  the  attempt  of  Labor  Commissioner  Fitz- 
gerald to  rebuke  Senator  White  by  having  resolutions 
favoring  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  adopted.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Leake,  who,  though  a  prominent  Democrat,  is  the  manager 
of  Mr.  Spreckels's  paper,  was  opposed  to  this,  and  the 
friends  of  White  were  sufficiently  numerous  tp  vote  the 
resolutions  down.  Moreover,  it  was  regarded  as  Demo- 
cratic policy  to  oppose  annexation.  It  was  also  policy, 
however,  to  remain  silent  on  the  question,  if  possible,  in 
order  that  no  wavering  voters  might  be  lost,  so  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald was  suppressed  and  the  resolutions  were  not  intro- 
duced. 


The  Publishers'  Association  of  New  York  city,  an  organiza- 
Instigating  ^on   °*  ^zfty   newspaper   publishers,    offers 

Newspaper  rewards    aggregating  five   thousand    dollars 

Libel  Suits.  for   cc  pr00f  against  lawyers  who  have  insti- 

tuted legal  proceedings  against  daily  newspapers  of  New 
York  city  with  malicious  intent  to  vex  or  annoy."  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
attorneys  to  find  libelous  matter  in  the  daily  papers  of  New 
York  city,  and  they  have  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  as 
seriously  to  embarrass  the  publishers.  Considering  the 
hasty  way  in  which  the  daily  newspapers  are  printed,  the 
carelessness  with  which  reporters  write,  the  lack  of  time 
given  to  the  revision  of  their  copy,  and  the  general  heed- 
lessness concerning  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  statement, 
it  would  seem  to  us  as  if  the  attorneys  of  New  York  city,  if 
they  have  started  in  on  any  such  attempt  to  work  up  busi- 
ness, will  succeed  in  finding  plenty  of  material. 

Apropos,  the  number  of  libel  suits  of  late  in  San  Fran- 
cisco against  the  daily  newspapers  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  somebody  is  stirring  up  libel  suits  here.  In  this  com- 
munity, however,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  organized 
attempt    on    the    part   of    attorneys,    but    is    due    to    the 


jealousy  existing  among  the  proprietors  of  the  daily  news- 
papers. But  it  is  a  dangerous  game  at  which  they  are 
playing,  and  a  blade  which  cuts  both  ways.  All  of  the 
proprietors  of  all  of  the  morning  newspapers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  millionaires.  Probably  there  is  no  single  issue  of 
any  one  of  their  newspapers  which  does  not  contain  libel- 
ous matter,  although  the  libels  may  not  be  intentional.  In 
San  Francisco,  as  in  New  York,  it  looks  as  if  some  one  has 
been  engaged  in  stirring  up  libel  suits  ;  but  here  the  insti- 
gators of  strife  do  not  seem  to  be  attorneys  engaged  in 
working  up  business,  but  newspaper  proprietors  engaged  in 
harassing  newspaper  rivals. 


In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  Hawaiian  annexation,  Senator 
An  Object-lesson  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  let  unnumbered 
for  the  cats  out  of .  innumerable  bags.    He  spoke  of 

Hawauans.  tjje  way  jn  wjjjcij  tne  people  of  the  Southern 

States  established  "  a  white  man's  government "  after  the  war, 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  methods  by 
which  that  government  was  established,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  the  Republican  party  was  not  backing  up  a  similar  "  white 
man's  government"  at  the  expense  of  an  inferior  race  in 
Hawaii.  Senator  Tillman  caused  much  perturbation  among 
the  annexation  ranks  by  these  home-thrusts.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  "white  man's  government"  has  been  erected 
in  Hawaii  by  methods  similar  to  the  Ku-Klux  practices  of 
the  South  after  the  war.  The  Hawaiians  may  rest  assured 
that  if  they  are  annexed  they  will  have  as  many  rights  uncjer 
a  "white  man's  government"  as  the  negroes  now  have  in 
the  South,  and  they  can  ask  Senator  Morgan  and  Senator 
Tillman  what  those  rights  are.  Senator  Morgan  will  not 
tell  them,  but  Senator  Tillman  wilL 

Amid  all  her   Klondike  clatter   and   clang,  San    Francisco 

San  Francisco        doeS    n0t   Seem   t0    be  keeping    up   with    the 

and  procession.     We  remarked    last   week  that 

Seattle.  tne   steamer   Excelsior   had    57    berths  en- 

gaged in  San  Francisco  to  164  berths  engaged  in  Seattle. 
This  did  not  look  much  as  if  San  Francisco  were  bearing 
away  the  palm  from  the  Sound  cities.  Now  we  observe  by 
last  week's  bank  clearings  that  there  was  an  increase  over 
the  same  week  in  1S97  as  follows  :  San  Francisco,  37.3  per 
cent.;  Tacoma,  131  per  cent;  Seattle,  333.5  per  cent. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  Seattle  has  an  increase  of  over 
ten  times  the  business  she  had  last  year.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  most  ardent  San  Franciscans  will  claim  that  for  this 
city. 

Senator  T.  C.  Piatt  has  introduced  a  resolution  in. the 
Put  the  Senate  providing  for  a  steel  floating  dock. 

Dock  at  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 

Honolulu.  United  States  has  at  present  in  good  order 

no  docks  suited  for  docking  its  battleships,  and  that  it  was 
obliged  to  send  the  Indiana^  not  long  ago,  to  be  docked  in 
an  English  dock  at  Halifax.  But  why  throw  away  the 
nation's  funds  on  docks  here  ?  If  Hawaiian  annexation 
carries,  we  are  going  to  spend  the  money  of  the  United 
States  in  fortifying  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  will  need  a 
dock  there.  We  hope  that  all  the  annexationists  of  the  Senate 
will  vote  against  Senator  Piatt's  resolution.  Then,  when 
they  have  passed  the  annexation  treaty,  they  can  vote  for 
constructing  the  dock  at  Honolulu.  It  does  not  make  so 
much  difference  about  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  or  the  Sound.  Hawaii  will  be  of  more  import- 
ance, as  the  navy  will  be  needed  to  defend  this  "  key  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  It  would  be  imprudent  to  send  the  ships 
from  Hawaii  here  to  dock.  So  the  dock  had  better  be  con- 
structed there,  and  then  we  can  send  our  coast-defense 
vessels,  like  the  Monterey,  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  be 
docked  at  Honolulu. 


Only  too 
Glad. 


In  the  course  of  the  electric  car  controversy  now  raging 
Vining  is  between  the  Examiner^  Mayor  Phelan,  and 

the  Market  Street  Railway  Company,  the 
latest  development  has  been  the  reply  of 
Superintendent  Vining  to  Mayor  Phelan's  demand  that  the 
electric  cars  should  run  at  a  lower  rate  of  speed.  Mr.  Vining 
replies  in  the  handsomest  manner  to  Mayor  Phelan,  and 
says  that  if  the  mayor  and  board  of  supervisors  want  a 
lower  rate  of  speed,  he  will  be  glad  to  give  it.  He  is,  there- 
fore, preparing  a  new  time-table  which  will  allow  twelve 
minutes  more  for  the  trip  from  the  Mission  St~eet  car-house 
to  the  ferries,  which  time  -  table  he  will  put  into  effect 
next  Monday,  and  follow  it  up  with  similar  reductions 
of  speed  on  the  other  electric  lines.  Mr.  Vining  is  more 
than  accommodating,  but  we  advise  Mayor  Phelan  to  be- 
ware of  this  Greek  bringing  the  gift  of  slowness  in  his 
hands.  The  mayor  and  board  of  supervisors  may  want  a 
lower  rate  of  speed,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  people  do. 
The  average  American,  like  Artemus  Ward,  would  rather 
lose  all  his  wife's  relations  than  miss  a  train.  When  Mayor 
Phelan's  slow-speed  time-table  goes  into  effect  on  the 
electric  lines,  a  howl  will  go  up  from  the  Mission 
paralyze  the  mayor. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  7,  1? 


AN   UNROMANTIC    ROMANCE. 

In  Which  the  Truth  is  Told  about  the  Indian   Maiden  as  a  Bride. 

They  are  rather  an  oddly  matched  couple,  Hervey  and 
his  wife,  at  least  so  we  would  say  in  any  other  country  than 
Mexico.  Here,  it  is  not  accounted  strange.  This  is  the 
land  of  odd  and  bizarre  ways  and  methods,  and  here  we 
accept  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hervey  without  surprise  or  question. 

Hervey  is  still  good-looking,  despite  twenty-five  years  of 
coffee- planting  under  a  tropical  sun  in  Chiapas.  He  is 
burnt  a  light  brown,  of  course,  and  his  attire  is  invariably 
Mexican,  because  he  never  leaves  the  coffee-ranch  now  for 
association  with  his  own  countrymen.  Sometimes  the  latter 
run  across  him,  when  he  will  stand  them  a  cognac  or  tequila. 
Few  of  them  meet  his  wife.  But  I  was  ill  down  there  once, 
and  Mrs.  Hervey  took  care  of  me.  For  an  Indian  woman, 
she  knows  quite  a  lot  about  nursing. 

Her  name  is  Lupe — you  pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  spelled 
"Loo-py" — and  she  is  a  full-blooded  Indian.  I  have  seen 
a  kodak-picture  that  Hervey  took  of  her  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
She  was  pretty,  then,  in  a  half-savage  fashion.  Now,  she  is 
about  as  ugly,  wrinkled,  and  shaky  as  the  average  Indian 
woman  who  has  lived  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  tierra  caliente, 
where  she  should  not  be.  Lupe  came  from  the  cold  mountain 
country  near  the  Tarascans.  For  love  of  Hervey  only  has 
she  sweltered  all  these  years  in  Chiapas,  which  she  hates. 
She  has  borne  it  uncomplainingly,  Indian  fashion.  But  to 
console  herself,  she  has  imbibed  not  wisely,  but  too  well, 
the  stuff  that  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  foreigners  and 
natives  in  the  hot  country,  where  one  can't  drink.  A  year 
after  their  marriage,  she  and  Hervey  both  took  to  tequila. 
Tequila  is  bad  enough,  but  Lupe  found  afterward  that  it 
wasn't  strong  enough  for  her,  so  for  a  great  many  years  she 
has  been  drinking  mescal.  Neither  she  nor  Hervey  can 
take  up  a  glass  of  water  or  a  cup  of  coffee  without  spilling 
it ;  even  their  voices  are  shaky. 

Not  that  one  ever  sees  either  of  them  drunk.  Four  days 
out  of  every  week,  Lupe  indulges  in  a  bombo  horroroso 
(which  is  slang  for  "spree"),  and,  though  Hervey  locks  her 
into  her  own  room  with  plenty  of  mescal,  you  can't  help  but 
hear  her  if  you  are  within  a  mile  of  the  house.  A  drunken 
woman  of  any  race  isn't  agreeable  to  see  or  hear,  but  of  all 
others  commend  me  to  an  Indian  lady  when  she  turns  her- 
self loose !  Lupe  swears  in  a  manner  shocking  to  hear, 
and  Indian  oaths  beat  English. 

Hervey  never  once  apologized  for  her  or  himself — never 
alluded  to  it,  in  fact  ;  save  once,  when  Lupe  attacked  him 
with  a  sort  of  machete.  She  had  blood  in  her  eye,  and  in 
her  drunken  fury  was  more  than  a  match  for  Hervey,  who 
has  no  strength  to  speak  of,  and  if  I  hadn't  been  there  to 
help  him,  he  would  have  been  a  dead  man.  As  it  was,  we 
got  her,  tied,  into  her  room.  After  which  -Hervey,  who 
looked  very  sick,  shook  my  hand,  and  said  :  "  Thank  you, 
old  fellow."  That  was  all.  Never  once  have  I  known  him 
to  reprove  her,  wretched,  drunken  creature  that  she  is  ;  she 
receives  all  the  courtesy  that  the  Southern  gentleman  gives 
to  a  lady.  Even  when  we  dragged  her,  howling  and  curs- 
ing'to  her  room,  Hervey,  happening  to  push  her  accidentally 
against  a  chair,  begged  her  pardon  and  seemed  quite  re- 
morseful. To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  no  patience  with  him — 
not  even  after  I  heard  the  story  of  the  whole  business,  as 
told  me  by  old  James,  the  plantation  doctor  for  the  district. 
There  was  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — a  chic 
Southern  girl  who  vowed  by  all  that  was  holy  that  she 
would  remain  faithful  to  Hervey,  no  matter  what  came. 
He  could  go  to  Mexico  and  locate  the  plantation  on  which 
he  was  to  make  his  fortune.  Meanwhile,  she  would  wait. 
Yes,  she  would  be  true  to  him  and  wait  for  him.  The  dis- 
comfort and  misery  of  the  life  mattered  not  to  her — to  be 
with  him,  his  wife,  was  all  that  she  asked. 

Hervey  had  taken  fine  degrees  from  both  Harvard  and 
Heidelberg,  and  was  spoken  of  as  having  a  brilliant  mind 
and  a  future  ahead  of  him.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  chic 
girl,  who  wanted  to  be  rich  and  live  in  "the  world,"  as  the 
world  live,  he  threw  up  his  profession,  took  down  his  sign 
from  the  old  law  office  that  had  also  been  his  father's,  sold 
out  the  Virginia  plantation  that  had  been  for  years  the  home 
of  the  Herveys,  and  went  to  Mexico,  with  heart  and  soul 
full  of  high  courage  and  faith.  He  located  his  plantation, 
engaged  a  half-breed  who  knew  all  that  could  be  known 
about  coffee-culture,  and  some  carpenters. 

The  lands  were  totally  wild,  every  inch  of  them  covered 
with  tropical  forests  and  swamps.  To  get  there,  you  had  in 
those  days  to  go  down  a  choked-up,  malaria-infected  river, 
and  then  scramble  overland  for  a  good  many  leagues.  It 
was  completely  out  of  the  world  ;  there  was  not  a  white 
man  within  several  hundred  miles,  and  not  many  Indians 
or  Mexicans.  But  Hervey  cared  little  for  it ;  what  he 
wanted  was  the  fortune  he  was  to  make.  And  so  he  digged, 
and  delved,  and  planted,  and  sawed,  and  hammered  until  at 
last,  one  fine,  hot  day,  he  took  time  to  ride  over  the  planta- 
tion— that  is,  a  part  of  it.  It  was  in  good  shape,  with 
enough  coffee-trees  planted  to  bring  him  in  a  fine  crop  in 
three  years.  He  had  even  put  in  a  lot  of  vanilla  and  some 
rice  in  the  swamp  lands.  While  it  was  growing,  he  would 
go  on  clearing  the  other  lands  for  coffee. 

A  very  nice  little  cottage  had  been  built,  with  the  help  of 
an  old  French  carpenter.  It  had  five  rooms  and  a  wide 
veranda,  in  the  Virginia  fashion,  all  around  the  house.  It 
had  been  a  job,  and  Hervey  smiled  when  he  surveyed  the 
creepers  and  vines  that  covered  it — their  planting  and  train- 
ing had  been  to  him  a  far  greater  trouble  than  all  the  other 
work.  But,  as  he  thought  to  himself  joyfully,  soon  she 
would  be  here  to  take  care  of  them.  And  then,  though  he 
had  not  the  time  to  spare,  he  could  not  resist  sitting  down 
in  the  veranda  to  dream  of  that  time  and  the  angel  that  she 
wa^  to  leave  home  and  all  to  be  with  him  in  this  wilderness. 
V.  wasn't  a  religion:  man,  but  he  finally  took  off  his  hat 
ai  ?.  thanked  God  for  !:;s  wife-to-be,  his  Jean. 

'"hat  night,  by  the  light  of  a  cheap  Mexican  candle,  he 
wrote  Jean  to  come.     This  had  been  agreed  on  before  he 


left.  -She  was  to  come  from  New  York  to  Vera  Cruz  by 
steamer.  At  the  latter  point  he  would  meet  her,  and  the 
American  consul  would  marry  them.  And  then  they  would 
come  back  home  together. 

Thirty-four  days  later,  the  answer  came.  Hervey  had 
caught  the  hot-country  fever  meanwhile,  partly  from  over- 
work in  the  hot  sun  and  trips  to  the  nearest  pueblo  to  buy 
muslin  and  things  for  curtains,  etc.,  and  partly  from  worry 
over  Jean's  silence.     The  letter  didn't  help  him. 

It  said,  first,  that  he  must  pardon  her  delay  in  writing — 
she  had  been  busy — particularly  busy.  And  she  had  been 
thinking  and  pondering  over  what  was  best  to  do — in  fact, 
she  had  worried  herself  almost  ill  thinking.  Almost  ever 
since  her  dear  Hervey  went  away,  she  had  been  thinking 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Really,  she  wasn't  cut  out  for  a 
planter's  wife,  she  was  so  utterly  unfitted  for  the  work,  and 
so  on.  And  she  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  engage- 
ment to  be  declared  off — better  for  both  of  them.  Of 
course  it  would  be  a  little  melancholy  at  first,  but  they  would 
soon  get  over  it.  She  would  always  be  his  friend  and  glad 
to  hear  of  his  success.  And  so  on — Hervey  didn't  read  any 
more. 

Two  months  later,  he  woke  up  in  the  pretty,  lace-draped 
room  that  had  been  furnished  for  his  wife.  It  was  very 
still  ;  outside  it  was  cool  and  fresh,  and  rain-drops  sparkled 
on  the  creepers  and  tropical  bushes.  At  which  Hervey  won- 
dered lazily  ;  when  he  went  to  sleep,  it  was  hot  and  dry  and 
the  rainy  season  two  months  off.  He  wanted  to  ask  how  it 
happened,  and  turning  his  eyes  slowly  in  search  of  some 
one,  saw  a  dark,  plump,  rather  pretty  girl  lying  in  a  dead 
sleep  in  his  steamer-chair.  He  tried  to  call  her,  though  he 
didn't  know  her,  had  never  seen  her  before.  But  his  voice 
was  weak,  and  she  did  not  hear  him.  Therefore  he  gave  it 
up,  and  dropped  off  to  sleep.  When  he  again  woke  up,  Dr. 
James  was  in  the  room  and  explained  to  him  that  he  had 
been  ill  for  seven  weeks — a  mixture  of  brain  fever  and 
ordinary  fever.  As  for  the  girl,  she  was  the  niece  of  his 
own  cook,  an  Indian  woman.  Her  name  was  Lupe,  and  she 
had  nursed  him  for  three  weeks. 

Without  doubt,  Lupe  knew  how  to  nurse.  Such  was  her 
care  and  attention  that  in  two  weeks  Hervey  was  up  and 
about,  somewhat  shaky  still,  but  once  more  clothed  and  in 
his  right  mind.  Though  not  the  same  man  that  he  had 
been  before  Jean's  letter  came — that  was  impossible. 

Lupe's  aunt  was  taken  ill  about  that  time,  and  Lupe  was 
required  to  nurse  her.  But  then,  of  course,  Hervey  was 
all  right  and  needed  a  nurse  no  longer,  so  that  he  could  not 
object  to  her  going:  The  old  woman  did  not  live  long  to 
trouble  her  niece.  When  an  Indian  "  breaks,"  death  is 
not  far  off.  And  in  this  case,  no  one  was  very  sorry,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  was  the  young  district  doctor,  who  lost  a 
good  cook.  Lupe  was  openly  delighted  and  Hervey  was 
glad  in  his  indifferent  way,  because  it  is  very  melancholy 
for  a  man  living  all  alone  with  his  murdered  hopes  and 
wishes  in  the  house  so  lovingly  built  and  prepared  for  the 
bride  who  never  came,  miles  and  miles  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  He  had  tried  hard  to  forget — it  was  im- 
possible. Of  course  there  was  always  the  work — that  kept 
a  man  from  thinking  for  several  hours  a  day.  But  there 
were  the  long  hours  at  night,  when  no  living  being  was 
near  ;  when  the  sound  of  the  forest  animals  and  the  mur- 
muring of  the  wind  in  the  banana  and  coffee-trees  were  all 
that  broke  the  deadly  quiet. 

Hervey  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  a  copita,  then  a  copa, 
of  cognac  or  tequila  at  night,  so  that  he  could  sleep  without 
thinking.  But  this  also  had  its  bad  effects  ;  Hervey  realized 
that  something  else  must  be  done.  Things  were  bad  enough 
without  D.  T.'s  thrown  in.  The  only  something  to  be  done 
was  to  have  Lupe  come  as  his  housekeeper — lots  of  planters 
had  housekeepers.  He  thought  the  matter  over.  With  it 
came  also  memories  of  his  mother  and  what  she  had  wanted 
him  to  be.  No  ;  he  would  marry  Lupe  !  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  both  the  registro  and  the  padre  of  the 
nearest  pueblo,  and  Lupe  wore  a  gorgeous  costume  of  Nile- 
green,  with  a  red  sash  and  pink  shoes.  She  looked  very 
happy,  for  she  loved  Hervey. 

Until  Hervey  took  regularly  to  drinking,  he  was  most 
miserably  unhappy  with  his  Indian  wife,  as  was  only  natural. 
For  the  time  often  comes  when  man  and  wife,  though  they 
be  of  the  same  race  and  the  same  faith,  find  that  the  way  of 
one  is  not  the  way  of  the  other.  In  some  countries  this 
state  of  things  leads  to  divorces  ;  in  some  others,  it  means 
bitter  quarreling  and  suicide  and  murder.  And  when  races 
mix,  with  the  marriage  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  to  a  Latin  or  an 
Indian,  it  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be. 

Lupe  grew  wildly  jealous  of  her  husband,  for  she  soon 
learned  that  he  did  not  love  her  and  never  would.  They 
had  no  children  ;  there  was  no  society — these  two,  white 
man  and  Indian  woman,  with  entirely  different  minds  and 
opinions,  were  alone,  thrown  wholly  one  on  the  other  for 
sympathy,  society,  everything.  Hervey  endeavored  to  edu- 
cate Lupe  into  something  of  a  companion  ;  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  She  could  not  come  up  to  his  level,  he  could  not 
go  down  to  hers. 

Doubtless  they  were  intensely  miserable  before  they 
began  to  drink.  Not  that  they  are  happier  now  ;  they  can 
forget  sometimes,  that  is  all.  They  have  a  good  ranch, 
money,  all  that  they  want  to  eat  and  drink.  Hervey  steadily 
oversees  his  plantation  ;  it  is  in  fine  condition.  Sometimes 
Lupe  wakes  up  sufficiently  to  buy  a  gorgeous  red  or  yellow 
gown,  in  which  she  looks  more  like  a  witch  than  ever.  But 
when  she  is  not  drinking  heavily,  she  keeps  the  house  clean 
and  the  cooking  is  not  bad. 

Well,  that  is  the  story  of  one  foreigner  who  married  out 
of  his  own  caste.  There  are  many  others.  Some  people 
who  knew  what  this  man  was  and  what  he  is,  wonder  why  he 
married  the  woman.  Quien  sabe  /  His  life  is  wrecked,  but 
he  acted  the  part  of  an  honest  man — as  his  mother  would 
have  wished.  And  as  for  Lupe — an  Indian  is  an  Indian, 
nothing  will  make  one  more.  And  as  she  has  all  the  mescal 
and  tequila,  and  red  and  yellow  gowns  she  could  wish,  she 
is  doubtless  content.  Herman  Felix. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1898. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Tubal  Cain. 
Old  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might 

In  the  days  when  the  earth  was  young, 
By  the  fierce  red  light  of  his  furnace  bright 

The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung  ; 
And  he  lifted  high  his  brawny  hand 

On  the  iron  glowing  clear, 
Till  the  sparks  rushed  out  in  scarlet  showers 

As  he  fashioned  the  sword  and  spear. 
And  he  sang,  "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork! 

Hurrah  for  the  spear  and  sword  1 
Hurrah  for  the  hand  that  shall  wield  them  well  ! 

For  he  shall  be  king  and  lord." 

To  Tubal  Cain  came  many  a  one, 

As  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire, 
And  each  one  prayed  for  a  strong  steel  blade. 

As  the  crown  of  his  desire  ; 
And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong, 

Till  they  shouted  loud  in  glee. 
And  gave  him  gifts  of  pearls  and  gold, 

And  spoils  of  forest  free. 
And  they  sang:  "Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain, 

Who  hath  given  us  strength  anew ! 
Hurrah  for  the  smith  I  hurrah  for  the  fire  I 

And  hurrah  for  the  metal  true !  " 

But  a  sudden  change  came  o'er  his  heart 

Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
And  Tubal  Cain  was  filled  with  pain 

For  the  evil  he  had  done. 
He  saw  that  men,  with  rage  and  hate, 

Made  war  upon  their  kind  ; 
That  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they  shed 

In  their  lust  for  carnage  blind. 
And  he  said  :  "Alas,  that  ever  I  made, 

Or  that  skill  of  mine  should  plan. 
The  spear  and  the  sword,  for  men  whose  joy 

Is  to  slay  their  fellow-man  ! " 

And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 

Sat  brooding  o'er  his  woe  ; 
And  his  hand  forbore  to  smite  the  ore, 

And  his  furnace  smoldered  low  ; 
But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face. 

And  a  bright,  courageous  eye, 
And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work, 

While  the  quick  flames  mounted  high  ; 
And  he  sang  :   "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork !  " 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  the  air — 
"  Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made,' 

And  he  fashioned  the  first  plowshare. 

And  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  past, 

In  friendship  joined  their  hands  ; 
Hung  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on  the  wall, 

And  plowed  the  willing  lands  ; 
And  sang  :   "  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain  I 

Our  stanch  good  friend  is  he  ; 
And,  for  the  plowshare  and  the  plow, 

To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 
But  while  oppression  lifts  its  head, 

Or  a  tyrant  would  be  lord, 
Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plow, 

We'll  not  forget  the  sword." — Charles  Mackay. 
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A  controversy  has  arisen  in  Paris  as  to  whether  the  ashes 
of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  are  really  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
and  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  a  commission  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  search  for  the  remains.  The  commission  re- 
paired to  the  Pantheon  and  first  opened  the  wooden  tomb 
in  the  Voltaire  vault.  Beneath  it  was  an  oak  coffin  closed 
by  seventeen  nails.  This  was  broken  open,  and  inside  ap- 
peared a  wooden  chest  containing  a  skeleton,  somewhat 
disarranged,  with  the  skull  separated  from  the  trunk.  An 
eminent  chemist  who  took  part  in  the  search  placed  the  skull 
in  the  proper  position,  and  all  present  were  struck  with  the 
way  in  which  the  skeleton  resembled  the  figure  of  Voltaire 
as  he  was  depicted  in  his  later  years.  Even  his  "  sardonic 
smirk "  was  believed  to  be  recognizable.  The  Rousseau 
vault  was  found  to  have  still  the  plate  bearing  Rousseau's 
name  on  it,  although  this  was  not  so  in  Voltaire's  case. 
Coverings  of  lead,  wood,  and  again  lead,  had  with  some 
trouble  to  be  pierced  through,  which  showed  that  the  coffin 
had  never  before  been  disturbed.  The  skeleton  was  then 
found,  the  head  bent  a  little  forward  and  the  hands  clasped 
on  the  breast.  What  was  most  important  was  that  the  skull 
bore  no  trace  of  fracture  or  perforation,  so  that  the  story  of 
Rousseau  blowing  out  his  brains  is  disproved. 

A  new-year  calm  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  a  certain 
village  not  twenty  miles  from  London,  relates  the  London 
Globe,  as  three  American  tourists  strolled  through  it.  Not 
a  soul  was  abroad,  save  the  geese  and  fowls  on  the  com' 
mon.  "  This,"  said  the  Americans,  "  is  real  England." 
And  they  turned  up  a  muddy  by-lane  to  sniff  England's 
new-year  peace  to  the  full.  In  doing  so,  they  stumbled  upon 
an  antique  cottage  with  a  quaint  board  over  the  door.  They 
approached  to  inspect  the  board,  and  from  the  inside  of  the 
cottage  came  the  sound  of  about  twenty  yokels'  voices,  all 
singing  different  tunes  together,  in  voices  all  differently 
drunk.  "This,"  said  the  Americans,  "is  more  real  Eng- 
land." 


By  "  telegony"  is  meant  the  transmission  to  the  offspring 
of  a  second  (male)  parent  of  the  characters  of  a  first 
parent ;  the  maternal  side  being  represented  by  the  same 
individual.  This  forms  the  crucial  point  in  the  question 
whether  acquired  peculiarities  or  traits  can  be  handed  on 
and  transmitted  to  the  progeny.  The  influence  of  a  first 
sire  in  the  case  of  an  Arab  mare  who  bore  a  foal  to  a  quagga 
stallion  was  thus  seen  in  the  case  reported  by  Lord  Morton, 
to  extend  to  subsequent  foals  whose  fathers  were  pure 
Arabs.  These  foals  were  born  with  quagga  markings,  more 
or  less  definitely  reproduced. 


:i 


A  bronze  arquebus  fished  out  of  Brest  Harbor  during 
recent  dredging  operations  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, though  it  had  lain  in  the  water  for  over  three  hundred 
years.  The  metal  was  corroded  chiefly  on  the  side  touch- 
ing the  bottom.  Cast-iron  cannon-balls  immersed  for  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  were  found  to  be  so  soft  that  they 
could  be  cut  with  a  knife.  The  wrought-iron  objects  found, 
though  much  rusted,  preserved  a  core  of  sound  metaL 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


LOVE-STORY    OF    TWO    POETS. 

The  Courtship  and  Wedded  Life  of  the  Brownings,  as  Revealed  in 

Mrs.  Browning's  Letters— A   Runaway  Match  that 

Proved  a  Perfect  Union. 

A  biographical  work  which  almost  rivals  in  interest  the 
"  Life  of  Tennyson,"  recently  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers, is  "The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning," 
which  has  just  been  published  in  two  volumes,  edited  and 
furnished  with  biographical  additions  by  Frederic   G.   Ken- 

fyon.  The  work  is  issued  with  the  full  consent  of  the  poet's 
son,  Robert  Barrett  Browning,  and  comprises  the   letters  to 

!  Miss  Browning  (Robert  Browning's  sister),  Miss  Mitford, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mr.  H.  S.  Boyd,  and  others  of 
their  intimate  friends.     Both    Robert  Browning  and  his  wife 

,  objected  during  their  life  to  any  publicity  concerning  the 
details  of  their  private  life,  and  at  her  death  Browning  col- 
lected from  her  friends  all  the  letters  he  could  obtain.  That 
he  did  not,  however,  object  to  such  use  as  Mr.  Kenyon  has 
now  made  of  them  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not 

\  destroyed,  but  were  carefully  preserved  and  given  to  his  son. 

The  resulting    collection    of   letters,   with    Mr.    Kenyon's 

addiiional  text,  form  a  very  complete  biography  of  a  woman 

who  is  interesting  both  in  her  own   personality  and  in  her 

,  associations.  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  born  on  March  6,  1S06, 
near  the  city  of  Durham,  but  her  family  moved  in  her  in- 
fancy to  Herefordshire  and  later  to  Hope  End,  where  the 
first  twenty  years  of  her  life  were  passed.  She  was  forty 
years  old  when  she  was  married  to  Robert  Browning,  who 
was  a  little  more  than  six  years  younger  than  herself.  The 
story  of  their   marriage,   which   was   a  clandestine  one,  is 

'  shown  at  some  length  in  these  letters.  In  consequence  of 
an  injury  to  her  spine   received  in  childhood,  Miss  Barrett 

.  led   the   life  of  an  invalid,  a  dreary  life,  uncomplainingly 

'  borne,  as  the  following  extract  shows  : 

"  My  family  had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  my 
living  on  and  on  in  that  room  that,  while  my  heart  was  eat- 
ing itself,  their  love  for  me  was  consoled,  and  at  last  the  evil 
grew  scarcely  perceptible.  It  was  no  want  of  love  in  them, 
and  quite  natural  in  itself.     We  all  got  used  to  the  thought 

',  of  a  tomb,  and  I  was  buried  ;  that  was  the  whole.  .  .  .  For 
years  together,  after  what  broke  my  heart  at  Torquay  [the 
death  by  drowning  of  her  brother  Edward],  I  lived  on  the 
outside  of  my  own  life,  blindly  and  darkly  from  day  to  day, 
as  completely  dead  to  hope  of  any  kind  as  if  I  had  my  face 
against  a  grave,  never  feeling  a  personal  instinct,  taking 
trains  of  thought  to  carry  out  as  an  occupation,  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  me  which  is  in  every  human  being.  .  .  . 
A  thoroughly  morbid  and  desolate  state  it  was,  which  I  look 
back  to  now  with  the  sort  of  horror  with  which  one  would 
look  to  one's  grave-clothes,  if  one  had  been  clothed  in  them 
by  mistake  during  a  trance." 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  to  one 
of  her  most  intimate  friends  this  account  of  the  poet's 
courtship  :  "  It  is  nearly  two  years  ago  since  I  have  known 
Mr.  Browning.  Mr.  Kenyon  wished  to  bring  him  to  see 
me  five  years  ago,  as  one  of  the  lions  of  London  who 
roared  the  gentlest  and  was  best  worth  my  knowing  j  but  I 
refused  then,  in  my  blind  dislike  to  seeing  strangers.  Im- 
mediately, however,  after  the  publication  of  my  last  vol- 
umes, he  wrote  to  me,  and  we  had  a  correspondence  which 
ended  in  my  agreeing  to  receive  him  as  I  never  had  re- 
ceived any  other  man.  I  did  not  know  why,  but  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  refuse  to  receive  him,  though  I 
consented  against  my  will.     He  writes  the  most  exquisite 

<  letters  possible,  and  has  a  way  of  putting  things  which  I 

■  have  not,  a  way  of  putting  aside — so  he  came.  He  came, 
and  wilh  our  personal  acquaintance  began  his  attachment 
for  me,  a  sort  of  infatuation  call  it,  which  resisted  the  vari- 
ous denials  which  were  my  plain  duty  at  the  beginning,  and 
has   persisted   past    them    all.      I    began    with   the    grave 

i  assurance  that  I  was  in  an  exceptional  position  and  saw 
him  just  in  consequence  of  it,  and  that,  if  ever  he  recurred 
to  that  subject  again,  I  never  could  see  him  again  while  I 
lived  ;  and  he  believed  me  and  was  silent.  To  my  mind, 
indeed,  it  was  a  bare  impulse — a  generous  man  of  quick 
sympathies  taking  up  a  sudden  interest  with  both  hands  ! 
So  I  thought  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  letters  and  the 
visits  rained  down  more  and  more,  and  in  every  one  there 
was  something  which  was  too  slight  to  analyze  and  notice, 
but  too  decided  not  to  be  understood  ;  so  that,  at  last,  when 
the  '  proposed  respect '  of  the  silence  gave  way,  it  was  rather 
less  dangerous.  So,  then,  I  showed  him  how  he  was  throw- 
ing into  the  ashes  his  best  affections — how  the  common  gifts 
of  youth  and  cheerfulness  were  behind  me,  how  I  had  not 
strength,  even  of  hearty  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life — 
everything  I  told  him  and  showed  him.  '  Look  at  this,  and 
this,  and  this,'  throwing  down  all  my  disadvantages,  to 
which  he  did  not  answer  by  a  single  compliment,  but  simply 
said  that  he  had  not  then  to  choose,  and  that  I  might  be 
right  or  he  might  be  right,  he  was  not  there  to  decide  ;  but 
that  he  loved  me  and  should  to  his  last  hour.  He  said  that 
the  freshness  of  youth  had  passed  with  him  also,  and  that 
he  had  studied  the  world  out  of  books  and  seen  many 
women,  yet  had  never  loved  one  until  he  had  seen  me. 
That  he  knew  himself,  and  knew  that,  if  ever  so  repulsed,  he 
should  love  me  to  his  last  hour — it  should  be  first  and  last. 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  not  tease  me  ;  he  would  wait 
twenty  years  if  I  pleased,  and  then,  if  life  lasted  so  long  for 
both  of  us,  then  when  it  was  ending  perhaps,  I  might  under- 
stand him  and  feel  that  I  might  have  trusted  him.  For  my 
health,  he  had  believed  when  he  first  spoke  that  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  incurable  injury  of  the  spine,  and  that  he  never 
could  hope  to  see  me  stand  up  before  his  face,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  my  womanly  sense  of  what  a  pure  attachment 
should  be — whether  such  a  circumstance,  if  it  had  been  true, 
was  inconsistent  with  it.  He  preferred,  he  said,  of  free  and 
deliberate  choice,  to  be  allowed  to  sit  only  an  hour  a  day  by 
my  side,  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  brightest  dream  which 
should  exclude  me,  in  any  possible  world." 

The  match  was  bitterly  opposed  by  her  father,  who  did 


not  forgive  her  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  remained 
implacable  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  In  the  same  letter 
to  Mrs.  Martin  she  writes:  "The  only  time  I  met  R.  B. 
clandestinely  was  in  the  parish  church,  where  we  were  mar- 
ried before  two  witnesses — it  was  the  first  and  only  time.  I 
looked,  he  says,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  can  well  believe 
it,  for  I  all  but  fainted  on  the  way,  and  had  to  stop  for  sal 
volatile  at  a  chemist's  shop.  The  support  through  it  all 
was  my  trust  in  him,  for  no  woman  who  ever  committed  a 
like  act  of  trust  has  had  stronger  motives  to  hold  by.  Now, 
may  I  not  tell  you  that  his  genius  and  all  but  miraculous 
attainments  are  the  least  things  in  him,  the  moral  nature 
being  of  the  very  noblest,  as  all  who  ever  knew  him  admit? 
Then  he  has  had  that  wide  experience  of  men  which  ends 
by  throwing  the  mind  back  on  itself  and  God  ;  there  is 
nothing  incomplete  in  him,  excepting  as  all  humanity  is  in- 
completeness. The  only  wonder  is  how  such  a  man,  whom 
any  woman  could  have  loved,  should  have  loved  me;  but 
men  of  genius,  you  know,  are  apt  to  love  with  their  imagina- 
tion. Then  there  is  something  in  the  sympathy,  the  strange, 
straight  sympathy,  which  unites  us  on  all  subjects.  If  it 
were  not  that  I  look  up  to  him,  we  should  be  too  alike  to  be 
together,  perhaps,  but  I  know  my  place  better  than  he  does, 
who  is  too  humble.  Oh,  you  can  not  think  how  well  we  get 
on  after  six  weeks  of  marriage.  If  I  suffer  again,  it  will 
not  be  through  him" 

That  the  match  was  a  most  happy  one  is  abundantly  evi- 
denced by  these  phrases,  taken  from  various  letters  :  "  Women 
generally  lose  by  marriage,  but  I  have  gained  the  world  by 
mine."  "  As  for  me,  I  lake  it  for  pure  magic,  this  life  of  mine. 
Surely  nobody  was  ever  so  happy  before  !  "  "  What  with 
music  and  books  and  writing  and  talking  we  scarcely  know 
how  the  days  go,  it's  such  a  gallop  on  the  grass."  "  So  far 
from  regretting  my  marriage,  it  has  made  the  happiness  and 
honor  of  my  life,  and  every  unkindness  received  from  my 
own  house  makes  me  press  nearer  to  the  tenderest  and 
noblest  of  human  hearts,  proved  by  the  uninterrupted  devo- 
tion of  nearly  five  years.  Husband,  lover,  nurse — not  one 
of  these  has  Robert  been  to  me,  but  all  three  together." 

The  poets  were  comparatively  poor  in  the  early  years  of 
their  married  life,  which  were  spent  in  Italy.  From  the 
letters  written  during  this  period,  we  quote  two  extracts  to 
show  their  frugal  habits:  "We  have  our  dinner  from  the 
Trattoria  at  two  o'clock,  and  can  dine  our  favorite  way  on 
thrushes  and  Chianti  with  a  miraculous  cheapness,  and  no 
trouble,  no  cook,  no  kitchen  ;  the  prophet  Elijah  or  the  lilies 
of  the  field  took  as  little  thought  for  their  dining,  which  ex- 
actly suits  us.  It  is  a  continental  fashion  which  we  never 
cease  commending.  Then  at  six  we  have  coffee,  and  rolls 
of  milk,  made  of  milk,  I  mean,  and  at  nine  our  supper  (call  it 
supper,  if  you  please)  of  roast  chestnuts  and  grapes.  So 
you  see  how  primitive  we  are,  and  how  I  forget  to  praise  the 
eggs  at  breakfast.  .  .  .  My  dear  brothers  have  trie  illusion 
that  nobody  should  marry  on  less  than  two  thousand  [pounds 
sterling]  a  year.  Good  Heavens  !  how  preposterous  it  does 
seem  to  me !  We  scarcely  spend  three  hundred  [about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars],  and  I  have  every  luxury  I  ever  had, 
and  which  it  would  be  so  easy  to  give  up,  at  need  ;  and 
Robert  wouldn't  sleep,  I  think,  if  an  unpaid  bill  dragged 
itself  by  any  chance  into  another  week.  He  says  that  when 
people  get  into  '  pecuniary  difficulties,'  his  '  sympathies 
always  go  with  the  butchers  and  bakers.'  So  we  keep  out 
of  scrapes  yet,  you  see." 

In  1852  the  Brownings  visited  Paris  and  there  saw 
the  author  of  "Consuelo."  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  to 
John  Kenyon  the  following  account  :  "  George  Sand  re- 
ceived us  very  kindly,  with  hand  stretched  out,  which  I, 
with  a  natural  emotion  (I  assure  you  my  heart  beat), 
stooped  and  kissed,  when  she  said  quickly:  'Mais  non,  je 
ne  veux  pas,'  and  kissed  my  lips.  She  is  somewhat  large 
for  her  height,  not  tall,  and  was  dressed  with  great  nicety  in 
a  sort  of  gray  serge  gown  and  jacket,  made  after  the  ruling 
fashion  just  now,  and  fastened  up  to  the  throat,  plain  linen 
collarette  and  sleeves.  Her  hair  was  uncovered,  divided  on 
the  forehead  in  black,  glossy  bandeaux,  and  twisted  up  be- 
hind. The  eyes  and  brow  are  noble,  and  the  nose  is  of  a 
somewhat  Jewish  character  ;  the  chin  a  little  recedes,  and 
the  mouth  is  not  good,  though  mobile,  flashing  out  a  sudden 
smile  with  its  white,  projecting  teeth.  There  is  no  sweet- 
ness in  the  face,  but  great  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
capacities — only  it  never  could  have  been  a  beautiful  face, 
which  a  good  deal  surprised  me.  The  chief  difference  in 
it,  since  it  was  younger,  is  probably  that  the  cheeks  are  con- 
siderably fuller  than  they  used  to  be  ;  but  this,  of  course, 
does  not  alter  the  type.  Her  complexion  is  of  a  deep  olive. 
I  observed  that  her  hands  were  small  and  well  shaped. 
We  sat  with  her  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more, 
in  which  time  she  gave  advice  and  various  directions  to  two 
or  three  young  men  who  were  there,  showing  her  confidence 
in  us  by  the  free  use  of  names  and  allusions  to  facts.  She 
seemed  to  be,  in  fact,  the  man  in  that  company,  and  the 
profound  respect  with  which  she  .was  listened  te>  a  good 
deal  impressed  me." 

This  was  not  the  only  time  the  Brownings  met  George 
Sand.  On  one  occasion,  Robert  Browning  met  her  near  the 
Tuileries,  when,  according  to  Mrs.  Browning,  she  was  a  little 
too  much  endimanche'e  in  terrestrial  lavenders  and  super- 
celestial  blues.  But  she  did  not  always  dress  in  such  strik- 
ing fashions.  Mrs.  Browning  writes  :  "  Her  usual  costume 
is  both  pretty  and  quiet,  and  the  fashionable  waistcoat  and 
jacket  make  the  only  approach  to  masculine  wearing  to  be 
noted  in  her.  She  has  great  nicety  and  refinement  in  her 
personal  ways,  I  think,  and  the  cigarette  is  really  a  feminine 
weapon  if  properly  understood.  Ah,  but  I  didn't  see  her 
smoke.  I  was  unfortunate.  I  could  only  go  with  Robert 
three  times  to  her  house,  and  once  she  was  out.  He  was 
really  very  good  and  kind  to  let  me  go  at  all,  after  he  found 
the  sort  of  society  rampant  around  her.  He  didn't  like  it 
extremely,  but  being  the  prince  of  husbands,  he  was  lenient 
to  my  desires  and  yielded  the  point.  She  seems  to  live  in 
the  abomination  of  desolation,  so  far  as  regards  society — 
crowds  of  ill-bred  men  who  adore  her  a  genoux  das,  betwixt 
a  puff"  of  smoke  and  an  ejection  of  saliva.     Society  of  the 


ragged  Red  diluted  with  the  lower  theatrical.  She  herself 
so  different,  so  apart,  as  alone  in  her  melancholy  disdain  ! 
I  was  deeply  interested  in  that  poor  woman,  I  felt  a  pro- 
found compassion  for  her.  I  did  not  mind  much  the  Greek 
in  costume  who  tu toyed  her,  kissed  her,  I  believe,  so  Robert 
said  ;  or  the  other  vulgar  man  of  the  theatre,  who  went 
down  on  his  knees  and  called  her  'sublime.'  'Caprice 
d'amitie','  she  said,  with  her  quiet,  gentle  scorn,  A  noble 
woman  under  the  mud,  be  certain.  I  would  kneel  down  to 
her,  too,  if  she  would  leave  it  all,  throw  it  off,  and  be  herself 
as  God  made  her.  But  she  would  not  care  for  my  kneeling, 
she  does  not  care  for  me.  Perhaps  she  doesn't  care  for  any- 
body by  this  lime — who  knows  ?  " 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Mrs.  Browning's  admiration 
for  George  Sand  with  her  insular  prejudice  against  her 
countrywoman,  George  Eliot.  Both  were  women  of  letters, 
and  George  Sand  had  lovers  by  the  score.  Miss  Evans, 
however,  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  so  might  not  peep 
through  the  fence  which  Mme.  Dudevant  had  cleared  at  a 
bound.  But  in  time  there  came  a  change  in  her  attitude. 
One  of  Mrs.  Browning's  earliest  allusions  to  George  Eliot 
is  the  following  :  "  Is  it  really  true  that  '  Adam  Bede  '  is  the 
work  of  Miss  Evans?  The  woman  (as  I  have  heard  of 
her)  and  the  author  (as  I  read  her)  do  not  hold  together." 
That  was  written  in  October,  1S59.  In  May,  1S60,  we 
read  :  "  Have  you  read  '  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  and  what 
of  it?  The  author  is  here,  they  say,  with  her  elective 
affinity,  and  is  seen  on  the  Corso  walking  or  in  the  Vatican 
musing,  always  together.  They  are  said  to  visit  nobody 
and  to  be  beheld  only  unawares."  Some  months  later  in 
the  same  year  it  was  announced  that  George  Eliot  was  about 
to  visit  Florence,  and  Mrs.  Browning,  who  had  besieged 
George  Sand  for  an  interview,  and  whose  house  was  over- 
run with  mediums,  informs  her  sister-in-law,  Satianna 
Browning,  a  maiden  lady  of  uncertain  age,  that  she  has  con- 
cluded that  she  could  afford  to  see  the  author  of  "Adam 
Bede."  "  Mr.  Lewes  and  Miss  Evans  have  been  here,  and 
are  coming  back  to  settle  into  our  congenial  bosom.  I  ad- 
mire her  books  so  much  that  certainly  I  shall  not  refuse  to 
see  her,  though  she  is  not  a  medium.     Sarianna  ! " 

Balzac  is  another  of  the  Parisian  notables  for  whom  the 
Brownings  had  a  high  regard.  He  had  died  shortly  before 
their  first  long  sojourn  in  Paris,  but  nevertheless  they  have 
some  interesting  details  to  tell  of  him.  "Some  time  before 
his  death,"  Mrs.  Browning  writes,  "he  had  bought  a  country- 
place,  and  there  was  a  fruit-tree  in  the  garden — I  think  a 
walnut-tree— about  which  he  delighted  himself  in  making 
various  financial  calculations  after  (he  manner  of  Cesar 
BiroUeau.  He  built  the  house  himself,  and  when  it  was 
finished  there  was  just  one  defect — it  wanted  a  staircase. 
They  had  to  put  in  the  staircase  afterward.  The  picture- 
gallery,  however,  had  been  seen  to  from  the  first,  and  the 
great  writer  had  chalked  on  the  walls,  '  Mon  Raffaelle,' 
'Mon  Correge,'  'Mon  Titian,'  'Mon  Leonarde  de  Vince,' 
the  pictures  being  yet  unattained.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  little  loath  to  spend  money,  and  to  have  liked  to  dine  mag- 
nificently in  restaurants  at  the  expense  of  his  friends,  for- 
getting to  pay  for  his  own  share  of  the  entertainment.  For 
the  rest,  the  idie  fixe  of  the  man  was  to  be  rich  one  day, 
and  he  threw  his  subtle  imagination  and  vital  poetry  into 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  with  such  force  that  he  worked 
the  base  element  into  spiritual  splendors." 

During  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Browning  and  her  husband 
went  to  see  the  younger  Dumas's  "Dame  aux  Came'lias," 
of  which  she  thus  records  her  impressions  :  "  I  disagree 
with  the  common  outcry  about  its  immorality.  Accord- 
ing to  my  view,  it  is  moral  and  human.  But  I  never 
will  go  to  see  it  again,  for  it  almost  broke  my  heart  and 
split  my  head.  I  had  a  headache  afterward  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Even  Robert,  who  gives  himself  out  for  blase 
on  dramatic  matters,  couldn't  keep  the  tears  from  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  The  exquisite  acting,  the  too  literal  truth 
to  nature  everywhere  was  exasperating — there  was  some- 
thing profane  in  such  familiar  handling  of  life  and  death. 
Art  has  no  business  with  real  grave-clothes  when  she  wants 
tragic  draperies — has  she  ?  It  was  too  much  altogether  like 
a  bull-fight.  There's  a  caricature  at  the  shop-windows  of 
the  effect  produced,  the  pit  protecting  itself  with  multitudi- 
nous umbrellas  from  the  tears  of  the  boxes.  .  .  .  After 
seeing  it  I  cried  so  that  I  was  ill  for  two  days,  and  my 
aunt  called  me  immoral  for  it.  I  was  properly  lectured,  I 
assure  you.  She  '  quite  wondered  how  Mr.  Browning 
could  allow  such  a  thing,'  not  comprehending  that  Mr. 
Browning  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  does  think  of  restrain- 
ing his  wife  from  anything  she  much  pleases  to  do.  The 
play  was  too  painful — that  was  the  worst  of  it ;  but  I  main- 
tain it  was  a  highly  moral  play,  rightly  considered,  and  the 
acting  was  most  certainly  most  exquisite  on  the  part  of  all 
the  performers.  Not  that  Alexandre  Dumas  Jits  excels  gen- 
erally in  morals  (in  his  books,  I  mean),  but  he  is  really  a 
promising  writer,  and  when  he  has  learned  a  little  more  art 
he  will  take  no  low  rank  as  a  novelist.  Robert  has  just 
been  reading  a  tale  of  his  called  '  Diane  de  Lys,'  and  throws 
it  down  with  'you  must  read  that,  Ba — it  is  clever — only 
outrageous  as  to  the  morals.' " 

In  the  letters  there  are  several  passages  showing  that  Mrs. 
Browning  possessed  a  very  democratic  spirit  and  a  most 
cordial  feeling  toward  America.  She  has  only  the  highest 
praise  for  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  and  for  her  personality.  Perhaps  she  was  in  part 
inclined  toward  Americans  by  the  exceedingly  cordial  recep- 
tion with  which  her  poems  were  greeted  in  the  United 
States  and  by  the  courtesy  with  which  she  was  treated  by 
the  American  press.  Her  feelings  were  such  that  she 
strongly  disapproved  of  Charles  Dickens's  strictures  on  this 
country. 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  the  exceedingly  interest- 
ing character  of  this  work  ;  its  usefulness  for  reference  is 
increased  by  a  copious  index  at  the  end  of  the  second  vol- 
ume. It  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  Robert  Browning 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  a  photograph  of  Casa  Guidi,  and  an 
autograph  letter  to  Napoleon. 
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THE    OPERA    FIRST    NIGHT. 

Geraldine  Bonner  Views  the   Glittering  Horse-Shoe   from  Above- 
Charms  of  Melba's  Voice — A  Brilliant  Audience — 
Jewels  and  Head-Dresses. 


The  elevator  had  carried  us  up  to  where  we  belonged,  and 
as  we  passed  down  the  thick-carpeted  crimson  corridors,  we 
could  hear  a  voice  of  unearthly  clearness  and  force  singing 
"Libiamo."  As  the  leather  doors  slapped  in  and  out  to 
admit  other  late-comers,  the  voice  seemed  to  force  its  way 
through  the  opening  and  pour  round  us  in  a  flood  of 
pellucid,  buoyant,  ecstatic  sound  that  forced  us  suddenly  into 
a  wild  rush  and  sent  us  bursting  impetuously  through  our 
own  leather  doors. 

From  that  altitude — we  were  on  the  balcony  above  the 
boxes,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  house — we  looked  down 
through  the  darkened  arena  of  the  great  hushed  building  to 
where,  in  the  brilliant  light  focused  on  the  stage,  Melba  stood, 
with  her  head  up,  singing,  as  it  seemed,  straight  at  us.  She 
was  the  centre  of  an  arc  of  radiance,  all  the  more  intense  be- 
cause of  the  darkness  about  her,  just  as  her  voice  seemed  all 
the  more  forceful  and  divinely  clear  because  of  the  breath- 
less stillness  in  which  this  vast  concourse  of  people  sat 
silently  listening  and  looking. 

In  the  dimness  we  groped  our  way  down  to  the  front, 
staring  across  the  dark  gulf  at  that  single  figure  standing  in 
the  glare  of  the  light,  and  listening  to  the  volume  of  crystal- 
line melody  that  it  poured  forth.  Then,  when  we  were 
seated,  there  was  time  to  settle  into  that  state  of  mute  enjoy- 
ment when  you  let  the  magic  of  a  great  voice  seize  upon  you. 
The  whole  house  seemed  to  have  relinquished  itself  to  the 
singer's  spell.  In  the  abandonment  of  its  trance  of  attention, 
it  hardly  seemed  to  breathe.  And  the  woman  who  held  all 
these  hundreds  of  ravished  souls  at  her  lips,  was  swayed  by 
the  joy  of  mastery,  and  her  voice  rose  in  an  exhaustless 
floating  paean  of  jubilation. 

Then  the  curtain  fell  and  the  lights  burst  out  over  the 
blinking,  half-stupefied  crowd,  and  every  one  looked  at  his 
neighbor  and  drew  a  quick  breath.  The  diva  had  come 
back  with  her  splendid  gift  as  perfect  as  of  old.  The  house 
woke  with  a  start,  and  thundered  its  applause,  and  leaned 
over  the  rail  of  the  gallery,  and  box,  and  balcony,  beating 
its  hands  and  stamping  its  feet. 

In  the  light,  and  noise,  and  the  flurry  your  stolen  senses 
came  back,  and  you  pulled  yourself  together  and  answered 
your  companion's  remarks  sensibly.  But — what  a  voice  ! 
To  what  class  did  it  belong?     What  did  it  suggest? 

It  was  Italian — at  least,  the  voice  that  belongs  to  Italian 
music.  It  had  in  it  all  that  soulless,  pagan  joy  that  exults 
and  throbs  in  the  music  of  Italy.  It  was  one  of  those 
voices,  like  Patti's,  that  seem  in  some  one  way  above  the 
responsibilities,  and  pains,  and  passions  of  this  world,  and 
yet  is  not  a  voice  that  belongs  to  the  world  of  harps  and 
angels.  They  are  the  voices  of  the  Golden  Age,  without 
conscience,  without  care,  without  concern,  full  of  the  love  of 
life,  echoing  the  songs  of  birds,  the  ripple  of  water,  the 
murmurous  music  of  the  wind  in  trees.  Of  the  clamors, 
and  tears,  and  groans  of  the  children  of  this  world  they 
know  nothing  and  hold  no  notes  of  understanding  or  of 
sympathy.  Wagner  felt  with  these,  and  he  made  his  music 
cry  with  the  cries  of  their  anguish  and  thrill  with  the  pulse 
of  their  rapture.  But  the  Italian  voices — the  singers  of  the 
pure  bel  canto — shake  out  their  notes  like  the  bird  balancing 
on  the  branch,  oblivious,  indifferent,  but  exultingly  perfect. 

Melba's  voice  is  neither  so  flexible  nor  so  ethereal  as 
Patti's.  The  flute-like  quality  is  not  so  remarkable.  The 
tone  is  richer,  suggests  in  some  way  more  the  singing  of  j 
a  woman  and  less  the  singing  of  a  sprite  or  an  Undine. 
Yet  it  has  not  the  lucidly  sympathelic  tone  which  made 
Albani's  the  most  caressingly  feminine  voice  of  its  day  and 
generation.  It  is  pagan  and  sensuous,  unconcerned  and 
without  heart,  but  full  of  a  measureless  joy  and  delight. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  it  is  its  suggestion 
of  fluent,  effortless  force  and  abundance.  The  ease  with 
which  it  is  produced,  the  prodigal  lavishness  with  which  it  is 
used,  and  the  strength  and  freshness  of  it  give  an  im- 
pression of  inexhaustible,  buoyant  power  and  richness. 

For  herself,  Melba  is  a  stout,  handsome  woman,  looking 
like  a  Jewess.  She  is  not  graceful  and  she  makes  little  or 
no  effort  to  act.  Indeed,  there  is  an  air  about  her  as  of  one 
who  says  :  "  I  sing  for  you — that  is  enough  ! "  Dressed 
magnificently  in  pink,  embroidered  in  silver  tinsel,  she  went 
through  her  long  solo  in  the  first  act — the  opera,  by  the  way, 
was  "Traviata" — walking  up  and  down  the  stage,  and  now 
and  then  approaching  the  footlights,  and  challengingly — 
almost  insolently  in  the  power  of  her  triumph — flinging  at 
the  audience  a  tour  de  force  of  song. 

But  I  must  leave  myself  room  to  write  about  the  audi- 
ence— that  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  performance,  for 
not  only  was  it  the  opening  night,  but  it  was  the  night 
of  Mrs.  Astor's  annual  ball,  and  all  the  world  of  fashion 
made  a  stop-over  at  the  opera  en  route  for  the  ball. 

I  have  heard  that  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York  on  a 
gala  night  is  said,  by  those  who  know,  to  present  a  finer  dis- 
play of  beauty  and  jewels  and  fashion  than  that  of  any  other 
opera-house  in  the  world.  After  Monday  night,  I  could  well 
believe  this.  The  two  tiers  of  boxes  were  filled  in  the  front 
with  women,  while  a  dark  fringe  of  men  answered  as  a 
background.  The  effect  from  the  balcony  above  was  of  a 
sweep  of  pale  colors,  a  restless  glimmering  of  jewels  playing 
over  the  sheen  of  bare  necks.  The  light  from  above  and 
below  beat  fiercely  upon  this  horse-shoe  curve  of  all  that  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  the  rarest,  the  richest,  the 
best  born,  in  the  wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic  society  in 
the  T.nited  States. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  light  is  very  trying,  coming 
as  i'.  does  from  two  directions  and  concentrating  the  force 
upi  i  this  double  curve  of  faces  that  are  handsome  and  ugly, 
old  nd  young,  fat  and  thin,  fair  and  dark.  From  above,  as 
I  sa:;  they  had  the  appearance  of  being  slightly  flushed. 
Even  the  thin,  small  faces,  so  often  seen  in  New  York,  the 


delicate  tint  of  which  remains  impervious  to  heat  or  cold, 
the  stares  of  the  gaping  multitude,  or  the  tender  looks  of  a 
lover,  had  a  pink,  rasped  appearance. 

There  were  all  sizes  and  most  ages.  Only  the  very  young 
girls  were  sparsely  represented.  Of  these  there  did  not 
seem  more  than  a  meagre  dozen  or  so.  The  young  matrons 
and  the  established  married  women  of  that  indefinable  age 
which  fits  in  between  thirty-five  and  fifty  were  in  the  majority. 
There  were  a  few  honestly  old  women,  white  headed,  well- 
covered,  tremendously  jeweled,  and  a  good  many  unwilling 
old  women  who  would  have  died  if  you  had  called  them  that. 
These  were  magnificently  dressed,  amazingly  decollete,  a 
good  deal  made  up,  I  fancy,  and  also  jeweled  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  front  of  their  necks  and  their  chests  and 
their  bodies — not  to  mention  the  crowns  on  their  heads — 
were  covered  with  diamond  pins  and  pearl  chains  like  a 
show-case  at  Tiffany's. 

Pearls  were  the  jewels  of  the  occasion.  The  modest, 
slender  string  of  them  that  encircles  a  white  throat  so  deli- 
cately and  contrasts  so  harmoniously  with  its  ivory  tints  is 
now  relegated  to  the  debutante.  Ropes  of  pearls  are  the 
thing.  They  are  wound  once  round  the  neck  and  then  a 
long  chain  of  them  hangs  dou .  lo  the  waist.  One  girl, 
rather  plain,  so  thin  that  hti  iow-necked  bodice  showed 
the  ridges  of  her  collar  bone  and  upper  ribs,  wore  one  of 
these  long  strings  round  her  throat,  and  on  the  corsage  of 
her  black  velvet  dress  had  another  one  arranged  in  festoons 
caught  up  with  jeweled  brooches. 

Sometimes  the  pearls  were  smaller,  and  row  after  row  of 
them  was  worn  close  round  the  throat  like  a  dog-collar,  held 
in  place  with  diamond  clasps.  But  the  most  be-pearled  lady 
in  the  opera-house  was  the  one  who  sat  in  Mrs.  Astor's  box. 
She  was  small,  thin,  and  pretty,  with  a  mass  of  dark  hair 
drawn  back  and  tucked  away  inside  a  crown,  or  what,  I 
think,  is  called  a  viscount's  coronet,  with  long  points,  each 
point  tipped  with  a  large,  pear-shaped  pearl.  Her  dress, 
which  was  of  white,  was  cut  very  low  and  without  sleeves, 
little  frills  of  white,  fluffy  stuff  crossing  the  shoulders. 
From  her  throat  down  nearly  to  her  waist,  strands  of  pearls 
hung  one  below  the  other  and  so  close  together  that  they 
formed  a  sort  of  breast-plate,  entirely  concealing  what  must 
have  been  a  very  lean  neck. 

Next  to  this  lady  sat  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  supposed  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  young  matron  in  New  York.  This 
expression  has  qualifications,  being  used  to  include,  beside 
the  mere  fact  of  personal  good  looks,  all  those  other  attri- 
butes of  wealth,  position,  family,  taste,  etc.,  that  have  so 
much  to  do  here  in  New  York  with  the  making  of  beauties 
and  belles.  There  are  probably  hundreds  of  young  women 
here  as  beautiful  as  this  favorite  of  the  gods,  but  few  in 
whom  so  many  gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune  have  com- 
bined. 

Mrs.  Astor  is  of  the  type  Du  Maurier  so  much  admired. 
In  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have  created  it,  just  as  Burne- 
Jones  created  the  broad-browed,  wide-eyed,  pale-skinned 
women,  with  the  mysterious  depths  of  glance  and  the  thick, 
white  throats  one  so  often  sees  arnong  the  English.  Du 
Maurier's  type  was  the  fausse  mazgre,  very  tall,  astound- 
ingly  slender,  with  the  celebrated  "length  of  line"  he  gave 
so  lavishly  to  Trilby  and  the  Duchess  of  Towers.  Young 
Mrs.  Astor  has  exactly  this  sort  of  figure,  and  while  she  is 
as  long-limbed  and  gracefully  fieshless  as  Mary  Seraskier, 
she  is  neither  angular  nor  thin.  She  has  a  face  full  of  sweet- 
ness, brightness,  and  a  piquant  play  of  varying  expression, 
thick  dark  hair  worn  parted  and  drawn  away  in  loose  waves 
from  a  low  forehead,  long,  slightly  rounded  arms,  and  a  long, 
slender  throat.  In  general  effect  she  is  sylph-like,  with  the 
poetic  charm  of  something  delightfully  girlish  and  gracious. 
She  wore  a  white  dress,  embroidered  in  silver  spangles,  with 
garlands  of  white  roses  and  dark  leaves  crossing  the  shoul- 
ders for  sleeves  and  a  spray  of  the  same  flowers  forming 
almost  a  wreath  in  her  hair.  She  wore  no  jewels,  save  one 
long  necklace  of  large  single  pearls. 

Apropos  of  wearing  flowers  in  the  hair,  the  head-dresses 
were  so  elaborate  that,  at  the  rate  they  are  going  on  in- 
creasing, the  days  of  turbans  and  birds  of  paradise  are  not 
far  distant.  One  girl,  in  pale  pink,  with  touches  of  black 
and  white  about  her  bodice,  wore  a  tuft  of  black  and  white 
feathers  in  her  hair  rising  from  a  bunch  of  pink  roses.  It 
was  really  a  small  bonnet.  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  in  pale-pink 
chiffon  covered  with  silver  arabesques,  also  wore  a  good- 
sized -bunch  of  pink  feathers  fastened  on  the  middle  of  her 
head  with  an  enormous  diamond  ornament.  There  were 
not  so  many  crowns  and  coronets  as  there  used  to  be.  The 
exact  spot  for  placing  these  regal  adornments  seems  to  be 
optional  with  the  wearer.  A  large  tiara  goes  back  on  the 
head,  inclosing  the  hair,  but  the  small  ones  that  are  entirely 
round  are  set  forward  on  the  flat  part  of  the  head  and  the 
hair  is  rolled  up  back  of  them  on  the  crown  or  the  occiput. 
Mrae.  Melba  wore  one  of  these — a  small,  circular,  high- 
sided  crown  of  diamonds,  set  well  forward  almost  on  her 
forehead.  Looking  down  at  it  from  the  balcony,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  crystal  bowl  balanced  on  her  head. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  January  20,  1898. 


The  doctrine  of  "phagocytosis,"  or  that  which  credits  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  with  being  the  means  whereby 
disease  germs  may  be  eaten  up  and  prevented  from  working 
out  their  evil  effects  on  the  animal  body,  has  again  been  in- 
vestigated by  Metchnikoff,  its  great  expounder.  He  points 
out  that  anti-toxins  (or  the  antidotal  principles  formed  in 
the  blood  after  inoculation  with  disease  germs)  appear  in 
the  animal  kingdom  much  later,  as  we  progress  from  low  to 
high  life,  than  does  the  beneficent  work  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  resistance  of  an  animal  to  any  disease,  he 
concludes,  is  really  the  result  of  the  work  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  not  of  anti-toxins  ;  while  he  points  out  also 
that  even  the  anti-toxins  are  prepared  by  the  blood.  The 
suggestion  here  is  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the 
white  blood-cells  which  are  the  chief  agents  in  securing  im- 
munity from  disease-attack. 


REPORTING    IN    ENGLAND. 

An  American  Newspaper  Man's  Experience  on  the  London  Papers- 
Peculiarities  of  English  News-Gatherers'  Methods- 
How  the  Public  Regards  Them. 


A  smart  New  York  reporter  would  get  his  paper  into 
a  libel  suit,  or  find  himself  in  jail,  for  conducting  his 
work  here  in  the  American  way,  almost  as  quickly  as  an 
English  reporter  would  find  himself  discharged  from  a 
Yankee  paper  for  not  knowing  news  when  he  got  it. 

One  striking  difference  in  the  journalism  of  the  two  great 
English-speaking  countries  is  the  giving  out  of  details,  or 
assignments,  to  reporters.  In  England,  members  of  the 
staff,  if  they  do  not  receive  an  over-night  letter  or  wire  from 
the  office  at  their  home  in  the  morning,  are  free  for  the  day, 
and  draw  their  salary  just  the  same.  The  valuable  man  is 
the  "literary  chap"  with  a  neat  gift  of  throwing  together 
stereotyped  phrases.  A  reporter  who  brings  in  an  idea  is 
apt  to  be  considered  impertinent.  A  reporter  looks  on  an 
engagement  as  a  gallery  man  in  the  House  as  a  big  thing. 
A  man  goes  out  on  an  assignment,  and  if  the  person  sought 
does  not  wish  to  express  his  views,  he  comes  back  empty- 
handed.  Nearly  all  reporters  are  first-class  short-hand  men  ; 
probably  on  account  of  the  larger  leisure  class  here,  En- 
glish readers  want  exactly  what  a  speaker  has  said,  and  then 
draw  their  own  conclusions  from  it. 

Among  the  first  things  that  an  American  newspaper  man 
discovers  in  England  is  that  he  is  not  so  well  considered 
here  as  he  is  at  home.  Everybody  takes  you  for  a  penny-a- 
liner.  It  is  a  little  puzzling  to  understand  how  a  well- 
dressed  man  can  be  set  down  this  way,  often  by  people 
who  do  not  make  half  what  he  does  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  but  that  is  the  general  impression.  But  it  is  in  trying 
to  obtain  important  information  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament and  about  the  foreign  and  colonial  offices  that  an 
American  reporter  learns  how  surprisingly  ill  served  the 
English  are  content  to  be,  as  regards  news.  No  alderman, 
no  legislator,  no  congressman,  hardly  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself,  would  dare  to  be  so  scant  of  courtesy 
and  disobliging  to  even  an  unimportant  American  newspaper 
man  as  ar,e  some  private  secretaries,  and  even  liveried  at- 
tendants, in  English  official  life  to  represenlatives,  not  of 
the  news  agencies  alone,  but  of  the  biggest  London  dailies. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  interview  with  a  man  like 
Chamberlain  ;  people  are  content  to  gather  his  views  in  the 
report  of  one  of  his  speeches  at  some  country  hustings, 
and  wait  for  an  explanation  of  an  important  diplomatic 
move  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  nearest  the  most 
expert,  enterprising,  and  capable  reporter  can  get  to  an 
account  of  a  cabinet  meeting,  or  a  hint  of  the  premier's 
policy,  is  a  nod  or  smile  from  one  of  the  private  secre- 
taries to  the  effect  that  some  wild  guess  the  reporter  has 
hazarded  is  not  altogether  wrong,  or  a  flat  denial  of  some 
canard  the  reporter  has  brought  in. 

Another  surprise  awaits  the  American  reporter  in  Eng- 
land when  he  goes  out  interviewing.  An  Englishman  can 
never  get  it  out  of  his  head  that  an  interviewer  is  an  in- 
truder. He  has  not  been  educated  up  to  the  fact  that  his 
business  is  also  other  people's  business.  To  interview  a 
man  on  anything  except  something  he  wants  to  get  into 
the  paper  as  a  "  puff"  is  an  art.  Almost  any  Englishman  of 
any  importance  that  I  have  ever  talked  with  has  punctuated 
his  conversation  with,  "Well,  I  really  can't  see  how  that 
would  be  of  any  interest  to  the  public."  "  That  would 
rather  be  going  on  private  ground,  would  it  not  ?  "  "  Now 
I  can  tell  you  just  where  to  find  that.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Times  last  February,  a  year  ago — or,  let  me  see,  wasn't  it 
two  years  ago  ? "  Then,  Englishmen  are  as  yet  so  little 
accustomed  to  seeing  themselves  interviewed,  or  so  punctil- 
ious over  a  comma  or  so,  sometimes  so  horrified  that  they 
have  been  saying  more  than  they  had  any  intention  of  (things 
do  look  so  different  in  type),  that  they  generally  write  a  letter 
to  the  editor  the  next  day  to  say  that  the  interview  as  pub- 
lished is  a  "  tissue  of  falsehoods,"  and  unless  an  apology  is 
at  once  published,  he  will  hear  from  the  interviewed  man's 
solicitor. 

Journalism  here  allows  a  huge  mass  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  exciting  stories  to  filter  through  Scotland  Yard 
without  any  man  getting  a  hint  of  them.  Outside  of  the 
known  robberies  and  murders,  like  the  Camp  case,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  crimes  this  intelligent  de- 
partment has  succeeded  not  only  in  not  punishing,  but  in 
even  hiding  entirely  from  the  public.  I  have  spent  time, 
money,  and  patience  enough  in  trying  to  get  a  little  informa- 
tion out  of  Scotland  Yard  to  move  a  little  world  if  applied 
in  a  more  wisely  chosen  direction,  but  the  most  I  ever  got 
was  to  be  saved  from  following  a  wrong  scent  by  some  par- 
ticularly friendly  officer  telling  me,  "  No,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  in  that." 

Another  great  difficulty,  for  an  American  reporter  in 
England,  is  the  Post-Office  Directory.  I  have  sat  up  nights 
over  this  thing,  and  after  nearly  two  years  of  constant  ap- 
plication confess  that  its  charms  as  an  ingenious  and  un- 
solvable  puzzle  are  greater  than  ever.  Two  office  boys  and 
the  editor  are  generally  required-.when  I  am  trying  to  find 
an  address.  Finding  a  man's  home,  so  as  to  ring  him  up 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  and  get  his  views  on  some  South 
African  or  Turkish  move  that  has  just  been  made,  is  im- 
possible here,  as  only  the  house  addresses  of  the  few  who 
figure  in  "Court"  are  given.  One  of  the  strangest  things 
over  here  is  that  Englishmen  are  seriously  opposed  to  being 
interviewed  after  dark.  I  have  now  and  then  coaxed  one 
into  talking  a  little  on  things  he  considered  as  really  of  some 
concern  to  the  public  at  large,  but  I  never  could  get  a  chat 
in  a  quiet,  sociable  way  with  a  man  at  his  home,  especially 
if  I  happened  to  call  after  his  bedtime. 

But  the  beauties  of  London  newspaper  work  outweigh  its 
disadvantages.  The  money  goes  further  and  the  work  is 
easier,  and  the  big  dailies  do  not  here  publish  Sunday 
editions,  as  is  the  custom  on  the  other  side.  Saturday  is 
practically  a  holiday.  An  American  Reporter. 
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PETTICOATED    EDITORS. 


Women  Start  : 
Called 


Daily   Newspaper    in   Paris- 
"  La    Fronde"— Not  a   Man 
the  Premises. 


-The  New  Journal  is 
Allowed  on 


One  of  the  topics  of  which  Paris  talks  at  present  is  the 
appearance  of  the  new  daily  journal,  La  Fronde,  which,  as 
its  imprimatur  says,  is  a  "daily  political  and  literary  journal, 
directed,  edited,  and  written  by  women."  La  Fronde,  how- 
ever, does  not  claim  to  be  a  journal  of  the  "new  woman," 
although  it  is  a  woman's  journal.  According  to  the  declara- 
tion of  its  editors,  it  claims  for  women  the  right  to  be 
directors,  editors,  and  writers  for  the  press.  That  is  its 
only  demand.  It  has  apparently  been  received  with  much 
more  cordiality  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  a 
journal  of  the  "new  woman."  A  "woman's  journal"  is 
certain  to  be  much  better  received  in  France  than  a  "  new 
woman's  "  journal.  Frenchmen  are  very  conservative,  and 
they  do  not  admire  or  sympathize  with  the  movement  which 
has  gained  some  headway  in  England  and  America  under 
the  banner  of  the  "new  woman." 

Therefore,  the  editors  of  La  Fronde  have  undertaken  to 
interest  not  only  women  but  men  as  welL  They  do  not  offer 
.0  their  readers  essays  on  woman's  rights  and  woman's 
wrongs,  but  rather  feminine  judgments  upon  politics,  society, 
literature,  and  local  items,  or  what  the  French  call  "faits- 
divers." 

La  Fronde  made  its  6rst  appearance  over  a  month  ago. 
It  has,  as  I  write,  arrived  at  its  thirty-seventh  number  with- 
out having  yet  sprung  a  sensation  on  the  public.  This  may 
be  wise  or  unwise,  for  the  press  of  Paris  is  now  very  much 
inclined  to  sensationalism.  But  Mme.  Marguerite  Durand, 
the  director  of  La  Fronde,  believes  in  a  dignified  course, 
and  carefully  eschews  sensationalism. 

The  offices  of  La  Fronde  are  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges,  and 
they  are  fitted  up  in  the  severe  style  common  to  English 
newspaper  offices.  In  the  waiting-room  are  two  female 
pages,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  or  what  the  French  call 
demoiselles  de  bureau.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary 
demoiselle  de  bureau  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
wear  a  plain  and  simple  uniform  covered  with  an  efflor- 
escence of  metal,  like  those  eruptions  of  buttons  into  which 
pages  and  lift-boys  break  out  in  European  hotels. 

The  office  of  the  director,  Mme.  Marguerite  Durand,  is 
severely  furnished.  Mme.  Durand  is  a  blonde  and  hand- 
some woman — for  women  do  not  yet  demur  to  having  their 


to  have  been  the  star  of  the  staff.     But  the  director,  Mme. 
Durand,    objected    to  certain    peculiarities    of    style   which  , 
"Gyp"  possesses,  notably  in  touching  on  what  she  considers  j 
matters  unsuited  for  maidens  and  boys.     So  Mme.  "  Gyp  "  ( 
grew  angry  and  declined  to  write  at  alL     Whereat  all  Paris 
is  vastly  amused.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  January  15,  189S. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Forget  Me,  Death  !— O  Death,  Forget  Me  Not  ! 
'  Forget  me,  Death,  as  from  the  meadow-land 

1  rise  with  wayside  song  and  bounding  feet, 

While  far  below  me  fades  the  valley  sweet, 
And  far  above  the  beckoning  summits  stand. 
Halt  me  not  midway  up.  where  the  dim  band 

Of  those  who  watch  below  shall  see  us  meet 

And  mark  thee  cut  me  down  in  the  full  heat 
Of  my  soul's  mounting  purpose.     Stay  thy  hand. 

As  I  climb  on,  climb  on — always  more  nigh 
The  sacred  heights  where  lovest  thou  to  be, 

My  heart  an  eagle  brood  of  hopes  that  cry 
To  those  lone  crags  of  storm  and  majesty. 
The  eaglets  gone,  my  heart  their  empty  nest. 

Strike  me,  quick  Death,  into  my  warm,  deep  rest. 

'  O  Death,  forget  me  not  till  I  descend  ! 

Take  not  thy  place  behind  me,  as  with  slow 

And  slower  steps,  a  waning  shape,  I  go 
Toward  the  silent  valley  and  the  end, 
Lest  midway  down  I  turn  with  rage  and  send 

A  curse  at  thee,  nay,  seize  thy  blade  and  mow 

Myself  down  at  thy  feet,  and  with  the  snow 
Of  those  deep  years  let  my  heart's  Summer  blend. 

O  mighty  one  1     How  were  it  meet  for  thee 
To  set  thy  foot  upon  the  vanquished  head, 

To  wrest  from  Age  a  stingless  victory 
Whence  Joy  and  Song  and  Love  long,  long  have  fled  ! 

Await  me"  on  the  peaks  of  heavenward  strife  ! 

Slay  me,  great  Death,  on  the  young  peaks  of  Life  ! " 
—James  Lane  Allen  in  l/ie  Academy. 


The  great  discovery  that  most  of  the  febrile  diseases  from 
which  we  suffer  are  associated  with  the  growth  within  us  of 
micro-organisms  made  many  people  for  a  time  look  some- 
what skeptically  on  "catching  cold,"  and  we  were  told  that 
when  we  felt  shivers,  and  then  in  a  few  hours  found  our- 
selves sniffing  and  out  of  sorts,  the  chill  to  which  we  attri- 
buted all  the  mischief  was  really  the  first  sign  of  our  being 
ill.  Certain  experiments,  however,  which  have  recently 
been  made  tend  to  rehabilitate  "cold"  in  Reposition  as  a 
cause  of  disease,  for  (according  to  the  London  Hospital) 
they  have  shown  that  exposure  to  cold  lowers  the  resistance 
of  the  body  to  infection,  and,  what  is  more  interesting  still, 
they  have  made  it  clear  that  in  regard  to  various  diseases 
which  are  known  to   be  caused  by   micro-organisms,   and 


§  personal  appearance  discussed,  even  when  they  enter  into  j  especially  in  regard  to  pneumonia,  we  may  carry  the  organ- 
business.  It  is  rather  absurd,  but  none  the  less  women  ex-  ,  isms  about  with  us  and  not  suffer  and  yet  that  exposure  to 
pect  it,  and  so  do  the  public.  But  how  would  it  sound,  for  cold  may  at  once  enable  the  microbes  to  take  root.  Recent 
example,  were  the  male  editors  of  a  new  journal  to  have  demonstrations  of  the  presence  of  the  pneumococcus  in  the 
their  appearance  carefully  described— the  color  of  their  eyes  I  l^gs  of  healthy  animals,  and  the  fact  that  exposing  such 
and  hair,  how  they  wore  their  beards,  and  whether  they  animals  to  a  thorough  chill  will  bring  on  pneumonia,  is  very 
waxed  their  mustaches  or  not?     Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  ,  suggestive,  and   makes  it  probable  that  m  many  of  the  ail- 

|  Mme.  Durand  is  blonde  and  handsome  has  not  failed  to  !  ™ents  which  result  from  "catching  cold 
appear  in  all  the  papers  of  Paris.  This  is  not  Mme. 
Durand's  first  appearance  in  journalism.  She  is  not  ex- 
actly a  debutante.  She  was  an  actress  before  she  was  a 
journalist,  and  was  known  at  the  Theatre  Frangais  as  Mme. 
Georges  Laguerre.     Her  husband,  M.  Laguerre,  was  one  of  j  charged    with    infective    micro-organisms,   a     mere 


fection  from  without  is  not  necessary.  The  healthier  and 
the  cleaner  the  man,  both  inside  and  out,  the  more,  no 
doubt,  will  he  be  able  to  bear  exposure  without  ill  conse- 
quences ;    but  for  those    people    whose    tissues  are  already 

chill" 


the  partisans  of  General  Boulanger,  although  he  was 
speaker  rather  than  a  writer.  His  wife,  Mme.  Laguerre, 
directed  the  Boulanger  articles  of  the  journal  called  La 
Presse.  After  the  brave  General  Boulanger  had  committed 
suicide  for  his  Marguerite,  the  other  Marguerite — Mme. 
Laguerre — got  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  and  since  has 
been   known   as   Mme.   Durand. 


may  evidently  set  up  disease. 


been  the  editor  of  the  literary  supplement  of  the  Figaro, 
She  has  devoted  much  attention  to  assembling  a  competent 
staff  around  her,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  she  has 
succeeded.  She  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  arrives  at 
her  office  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  does  not 
leave  it  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  office  of  Mme.  Fournier,  secre- 
taire de  la  ridaction,  as  the  French  newspaper  title  is.  Her 
duties  are  to  divide  up  work  among  the  reporters  or  "  give 
them  details,"  as  American  newspaper  slang  goes,  to  receive 
and  read  reporters1  copy,  to  superintend  the  making-up  of 
the  paper  in  pages,  and  to  read  the  proofs.  Mme.  Fournier 
has  had  no  apprenticeship  like  Mme.  Durand.  This  is  her 
first  experience  in  journalism. 

In  another  room  is  the  desk  of  Mme.  Severine,  who 
writes  a  department  entitled  "  Notes  of  a  Frondeuse." 
Mme.  SeVerine  is  well-known  as  an  experienced  newspaper 
writer,  and  her  department  is  looked  for  with  interest  each 
day.  Next  to  her  is  the  office  of  Mme.  Mendes,  who  is  the 
L.urrieriste  tlUdtrale  of  the  journal.  Next  to  the  office  of 
Mme.  Mendes  is  the  salle  commune  de  redaction,  or  what 
would  be  called,  in  America,  the  "local  room."  Here  the 
coquettish  reporters  who  do  up  the  courts,  the  legislative 
chamber,  the  local  news,  "le  home,"  the  fashions,  etc.,  are 
to  be  found.  I  say  "  coquettish "  reporters  because  these 
young  women  have  elaborate  toilet-rooms  at  their  disposi- 
tion, and  spend  no  small  amount  of  their  time  in  primping. 

Many  journals  issued  by  men  employ  women  type-setters. 
La  Fronde  might  have  in  revenge  employed  men.  It  is 
not  so.  All  of  the  type-setters  are  women,  and  the  proof- 
reader also  is  of  the  weaker  sex. 

There  are  a  number  of  well-known  writers  on  the  staff  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  Among  them  are 
Mile.  Jeanne  Chauvin  and  Mme.  Marni,  the  writer  whose 
witty  and  somewhat  highly  spiced  dialogue  sketches  are  so 
avidly  read  in  the  Vie  Parisienne.  To  this  lady  is  confided 
the  dramatic  criticism.  Mme.  Paul  Vigneron  is  the  art 
critic  of  the  paper,  and  seven  distinct  ladies  divide  up  the 
"  premier  Paris  "  of  the  week,  among  them  Mile.  Marie 
Anne  de  Bovet,  Mme.  Daniel  Lesueur,  and  Mme.  de  KergO' 


Immortality  for  the  life  of  animals  has  a  recent  advocate 
in  the  person  of  a  Cleveland  clergyman.     A  judicial  deci- 
sion has  been  rendered  upon  this  belief  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     Some  years  since,  a  large  bequest  was  made  to  the 
She  has  for  some  years     Socjety    for  tne   Prevention  of  Cruelty  to    Animals  of  the 


State  of  New  York.  Relatives  of  the  testator  attempted  to 
invalidate  the  will  upon  the  ground  of  unsoundness  of  mind. 
As  evidence  of  this  incapacity  it  was  alleged  that  the  maker 
of  the  will  believed  in  the  immortality  of  animals  through 
re- incarnation.  The  court  pronounced  the  will  valid.  It 
was  judicially  stated  that  the  proof  of  unsoundness  of  mind 
offered  was  totally  inadequate,  as  the  testator  had  held  such 
belief  in  life,  when  no  charges  of  infirm  reason  were  ever 
made.  Further,  the  decision  stated  that  the  fortune  was 
made  in  trade  with  India,  where  such  beliefs  were  commonly 
held,  and  finally,  that  such  beliefs  had  always  beep  enter- 
tained by  large  numbers  of  people  and  were  now  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  human  race. 


A  man  in  Paris  had  been  making  a  good  deal  of  money 
exhibiting  a  curious  animal  in  the  cafes  chantants  and  such 
places.  It  was  a  very  queer  little  animal,  and  the  alert  Pari- 
sians were  willing  enough  to  drop  the  petit  sou  for  a  sight 
of  it.  Still,  look  as  they  would,  none  could  determine  the 
creature's  species.  It  was  interesting,  but  it  was  baffling, 
and  the  exhibitor  coined  money.  One  day,  however,  a  dog 
chanced  to  follow  a  curious  beholder  into  the  cafe"  chantant. 
Immediately  the  wondrous  animal  humped  its  back  like  a 
diminutive  camel,  and  began  to  hiss  and  spit !  The  mystery 
was  solved  !     It  was  a  shaved  cat ! 


Mr.  W.  5.  Beekman,  describes,  in  Popular  Science  News, 
a  sapphire,  weighing  nine  carats,  which  contains  a  bubble 
that  appears  and  disappears  with  changes  of  temperature. 
He  believes  that  a  cavity  in  the  gem  incloses  a  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  under  great  pressure.  When  the  temper- 
ature is  such  as  to  correspond  with  the  "  critical  point "  for 
that  gas,  under  the  particular  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected in  its  brilliant  prison-house,  it  liquefies  and  becomes 
visible  as  a  bubble. 


Corea's  emperor,  now  that  he  has  buried  the  ashes  of  his 
late  consort,  is  looking  about  for  a  new  wife.     The  Corean 


mard,  who   is   the   single  representative  on  the  staff  of  the  >  people  do  not  care  whom  he  selects,  but  wish  him  to  marry 
Legion  of  Honor,  of  which  she  is  chevaliere.  soon,  so  that  they  may  have  lawful  marriages  again,  all  mar- 

One  of  the  things  that  has  most  interested  and  amused  the  '  rying  and  giving  in  marriage  throughout  the  country  having 
Parisian  public  about  the  new  paper  is  the  fact  that  the  !  come  to  an  end  according  to  custom  the  moment  the  late 
Comtesse  de  Mirabeau-Martel,  better  known  as  "  Gyp,"  was  ]  queen  was  murdered,  more  than  two  years  ago. 


Mrs.  Gladstone  has  just  celebrated  her  eighty-sixth  birth- 
day. The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  Sir  Stephen 
Glynne,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  July  25,  1839. 
Her  sister,  Miss  Mary  Glynne,  on  the  same  day,  became  the 
wife  of  Lord  Lyttleton. 

Sir  John  Gilbert,  the  late  president  of  the  Royal  Water 
Color  Society,  left  a  personal  estate  of  $1,150,000.  Lord 
Leighton  left  $240,000,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  $485,000. 
Mr.  E.  Armitage,  R.  A.,  who  died  in  1896,  left  personal 
pioperty  valued  at  $1,600,000. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  R.  Haweis  recently  commemorated  his 
thirty  years'  service  in  the  ministry  by  giving  a  fancy-dress 
ball  and  skating  carnival,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  ap- 
plied to  the  annual  deficits  in  the  social  work  which  Mr. 
Haweis  has  carried  on  for  many  years. 

Mme.  Verdi's  will  has  just  been  proved  at  Rome.  The 
deceased  lady  saved  a  modest  fortune  before  her  marriage 
to  Verdi  and  while  she  was  still  a  popular  operatic  prima 
donna.  Of  this  about  seventy-five  hundred  dollars  now 
goes  to  build  a  hospital  at  Villanova,  and  the  balance,  in 
smaller  sums,  is  devoted  to  various  charities. 

The  real  name  of  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  distinguished 
Parisian  critic,  is  Francois.  He  has  for  fifty  years  used  the 
less  common  name  exclusively  till  the  other  day,  when  he 
went  to  enter  his  son's  name  in  the  army  list.  Although 
the  pseudonym  of  a  writer  is  considered  valid  in  France  for 
all  commercial  purposes,  official  papers  in  the  army  have  to 
be  signed  with  the  real  name. 

Friends  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  report  that  William  Jennings 
Bryan  has  made  a  large  sum  of  money  by  his  lectures,  and 
is  laying  it  up  for  a  rainy  day.  His  largest  receipts  were 
realized  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  where  he  got  $2,400  for  a  single 
lecture.  At  a  little  town  in  Missouri  he  made  $875.  His 
regular  charges  are  $500  for  every  appearance  and  one-half 
the  net  receipts  over  and  above  that  sum. 

Speaker  Reed  has  not  been  at  the  White  House  since 
Congress  met  in  December.  He  has  been  there  only  once 
since  McKinley  was  inaugurated,  and  that  was  last  spring  to 
talk  over  the  policy  to  be  pursued  during  the  special  session. 
Publicly  he  has  offered  no  criticism  upon  the  conduct  or 
policy  of  the  administration,  but  occasionally  he  shoots  an 
arrow  dipped  with  satire  in  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Mansion. 

The  best-paid  young  woman  type-writer  in  any  English- 
speaking  country  is  Miss  May  Ashworth,  who  is  stenog- 
rapher-in-chief to  the  English  Houses  of  Parliament.  She 
was  appointed  by  Herbert  Gladstone  two  years  ago,  and  has 
two  rooms  set  aside  for  her  and  her  staff.  She  also  con- 
ducts a  type-writing  school  in  London,  which  in  ten  years 
has  grown  from  a  small  room  to  a  whole  suite  on  the  first 
floor.     She  is  a  very  handsome  young  woman. 

Captain  O.  M.  Carter,  of  the  engineer  corps,  now  on 
trial  by  court-martial  at  Savannah  for  assisting  his  father- 
in-law  and  other  contractors,  it  is  alleged,  in  robbing  the 
government  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  has  the  best  record 
of  any  man  who  ever  graduated  at  the  United  States  mili- 
tary academy,  his  marks  for  the  entire  course  of  four  years 
reaching  1,939.2  out  of  a  possible  2,000.  He  has  kept  the 
same  record  since  he  graduated  and  entered  active  service, 
and  for  that  reason  absolute  confidence  was  reposed  in 
him. 

When  Sir  Tatton  and  Lady  Sykes  were  in  New  York, 
some  years  ago,  they  stayed  at  a  hotel.  It  was  Sir  Tatton's 
custom  to  put  his  shoes  outside  his  door  on  going  to  his 
room  for  the  night.  These  shoes  were  enormous  and  had 
soles  that  seemed  to  be  about  three  inches  in  thickness.  So 
famous  did  they  become  that  guests  at  the  hotel  used  to 
take  their  friends  upstairs  "to  see  Sir  Tatton's  boots." 
Sometimes  a  dozen  persons  could  be  seen  in  the  corridor 
inspecting  the  shoes.  Lady  Sykes  was  famous  on  her  side 
for  her  fondness  for  champagne  at  breakfast. 

Sir  George  Chetwynd,  the  marriage  of  whose  daughter  to 
the  young  Earl  of  Uxbridge  took  place  in  London  a  fort- 
night ago,  spent  a  handsome  fortune  on  the  turf.  Now  he 
earns  an  income  of  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  by 
systematic  betting.  Some  years  ago  he  was  a  rival  of 
Lord  Lonsdale  for  the  admiration  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  and 
they  had  an  historic  set-to  with  canes  in  the  park  over  her. 
The  bride's  mother  was  the  beautiful  Lady  Florence  Paget. 
On  the  eve  of  the  day  set  for  her  marriage  to  Henry 
Chaplin,  now  a  cabinet  minister,  she  eloped  with  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  jilted  man  had  his  revenge  the 
following  year,  when  Hastings  staked  the  remnant  of  his 
fortune  on  the  favorite  in  the  Derby,  and  Chaplin's  outsider, 
Hermit,  won  the  race,  completely  ruining  the  noble  marquis. 

The  retirement  of  Rear-Admiral  Thomas  O.  Selfridge, 
Jr.,  brings  about  a  wholly  unprecedented  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  navy.  He  will  be  retired 
on  February  6th,  and  there  will  then  be  two  officers  of  the 
same  name,  both  rear-admirals,  father  and  son,  on  the  re- 
tired list.  The  elder  admiral,  now  ninety-three  years  old, 
was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  181S,  when  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  Though  his  naval  career  extended 
over  nearly  half  a  century,  he  never  saw  a  battle.  He  was 
afloat  on  the  Pacific  in  1861,  and  from  1S62  to  1864  he  was 
commander  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  He  was  re- 
tired in  1866,  and  received  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1870. 
The  younger  admiral,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  fiercer  fighting 
and  more  of  it  during  the  war  than  any  other  naval  officer. 
On  three  occasions  his  ship  was  sunk,  and  once  he  was 
blown  up,  with  his  boat's  crew,  by  a  torpedo.  He  com- 
manded the  gun-deck  battery  on  the  Cumberland  when  she 
was  sunk  by  the  Merrimac,  the  day  before  the  latter  vessel 
had  her  fight  with  the  Monitor.  Both  he  and  his  father  1. 
I  side  in  Washington,  and  both  of  their  wives  are  living. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Royal  George  and  a  Quaker  Maid. 
For  the  theme  of  "  A  Fountain  Sealed,"  Sir  Walter 
Besant  has  taken  a  supposed  love-affair  in  the  early 
life  of  George  the  Third,  then  Prince  of  Wales  under 
his  mother's  careful  tutelage.  The  story  of  this  first 
amour  of  the  young  prince  is  told,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  by  the  discarded  sweetheart,  and  the 
only  incident  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  her  remi- 
niscences concerning  her  royal  lover  is  an  account  of 
a  bold  attempt,  by  a  few  belated  Jacobites,  to  kid- 
nap the  person  of  the  prince — which  attempt  is  de- 
feated, after  a  few  sword-thrusts  on  either  side,  by  an 
unexpected  blow  "quite  contrary  to  the  recognized 
principles  of  polite  warfare,"  delivered  by  the  strong 
arm  of  Molly,  the  maid,  who  throws  the  contents  of 
a  great  black  pot  filled  with  boiling  beef-broth  full 
into  the  faces  of  the  conspirators.  What  a  time-worn 
expedient  for  a  nineteenth-century  novelist  to  employ  ! 

Prince  George  is  drawn  in  the  story  as  history  has 
pictured  him — a  youth  whose  early  education  had 
been  sadly  neglected,  and  whose  life  of  seclusion 
made  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  as  ignorant  as 
an  untutored  child  of  the  conventionalities  surround- 
ing royalty  as  well  as  of  affairs  of  state.  Three 
months  before  he  is  made  king,  he  happens  to 
rescue  a  certain  "divine  Nancy  "  from  the  insults  of 
two  drunken  gentlemen  on  the  street,  and  from  that 
day  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  when  it  is  sud- 
denly announced  to  him  that  his  grandfather  is 
dead,  he  is  her  ardent  lover.  History  tells  us  that 
while  the  young  prince  was  taking  an  early  morning 
ride  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kew,  the  announce- 
ment of  George  the  Second's  death  was  made  to  him 
"by  a  note  from  a  German  valet-de-chambre  who 
was  about  the  person  of  George  the  Second,  which 
note  bore  a  private  mark,  as  previously  agreed,  that 
declared  the  king  was  dead."  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
however,  would  have  it  that  the  word  was  brought 
to  Prince  George  in  his  lady's  boudoir  by  his  brother 
Edward.  Nor  does  it  seem  in  accordance  with  the 
upright  character  and  high  standard  of  morals  with 
which  historical  writers  have  accredited  George  the 
Third  that  he  should  have  wooed  and  won  a  maiden 
of  the  middle  class  without  revealing  his  identity, 
and  then  have  abandoned  her  on  the  very  morning 
that  he  was  to  have  made  her  his  bride.  To  the 
American  mind,  at  all  events,  this  sort  of  conduct 
would  seem  anything  but  honorable,  for  not  even 
sudden  accession  to  a  throne  could  reconcile  us  to 
the  righteousness  of  jilting  a  lady  already  in  her 
bridal  robes  ! 

There  are  several  rather  amusing  scenes  in  the 
book,  in  which  Quakers  and  people  of  the  middle 
class  take  part,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
story  and  decidedly  prosy,  while  its  constant  re- 
minders of  the  sad  lines  of  "  Nell" Gwynne and  Mile. 
de  la  Valliere  give  it  a  morbid  tone.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of  its  author's  earlier 
books. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York. 

A  Library  of  Good  Novels. 

One  of  the  best  chosen  collections  of  modern  novels 
is  Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library,  which  is 
now  well  on  its  third  hundred  of  volumes.  They 
are  all  of  even  merit,  not  rising  to  the  heights  of 
popularity  attained  by  Stevenson,  Anthony  Hope, 
Conan  Doyle,  and  such  writers,  but  never  sinking 
below  a  good,  respectable  level. 

The  last  half  dozen  volumes  may  be  taken  as  fair 
samples  of  the  kind  of  novel  published  in  this  library. 
"  Mifanwy,"  by  Allen  Raine,  is  a  story  of  a  Welsh 
singer  who  goes  up  to  London  and  obtains  success 
there,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Gloria  in  Hall 
Caine's  "The  Christian,"  but  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  is  much  more  happy.  "Fortune's  Footballs," 
by  G.  B.  Burgin,  which  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  is  an  entertaining  tale  of  life  among  the  lower 
ten  thousand  in  England.  "God's  Foundling,"  by 
A.J.  Dawson,  tells  of  the  reformation  of  a  modem 
young  rake  who  eventually  becomes  a  physician  be- 
loved of  the  dwellers  in  London's  slums  among  whom 
he  labors.  "  The  Freedom  of  Henry  Meredith,"  by 
M.  Hamilton,  is  a  society  story,  the  "  freedom  "  re- 
ferred to  in  the  title  being  that  enjoyed  by  "a  tall, 
fair,  handsome  man,  with  pale-blue  eyes  and  rather 
a  weak  chin"  after  divorce.  "Sweethearts  and 
Friends,"  by  Maxwell  Gray,  has  for  its  heroine  a 
young  woman  who  breaks  away  from  the  conven- 
tional life  her  typically  English  mother  has  mapped 
out  for  her,  and  studies  medicine.  "Sunset,"  by 
Beatrice  Whitby,  is  another  story  of  English  society, 
in  which  a  very  prominent  figure  is  a  girl  who  is  not 
unlike  the  heroine  of  Mme.  Sarah  Grand's  "The 
Beth  Book  "  in  her  earlier  years. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00  each. 


Davenport's  Cartoons. 
"  Cartoons  by  Homer  Davenport"  is  the  unassum- 
ing title  of  a  large  folio  volume  which  has  recently 
been  published  and  is  already  enjoying  a  lively  sale. 
It  cr  Qtains  nearly  one  hundred   full-page  drawings 
by  the  well-known  caricaturist,  Homer  Davenport, 
which  are  introduced  by  a  fore-word  by  ex-Senator 
ills  on  "Cartoons:  What  they  Are  and  What 
-  Do." 

vuvenport  has  had  a  meteorically  brilliant  career 
e  past  few  years,  and  his  work  is  deserving  of 
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the  dignity  of  preservation  in  an  album.  He  came 
from  Oregon  not  half  a  dozen  years  ago  and 
got  work  as  an  illustrator  on  the  San  Francisco 
dailies.  His  political  cartoons  immediately  made 
him  a  bone  of  contention  among  newspaper  proprie- 
tors, but  Mr.  Hearst  secured  him  finally  and  shipped 
him  to  New  York,  where  he  is  under  contract  to 
draw  for  the  Journal  excIuMvely  at  a  remarkable 
salary. 

But  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  for  no 
political  cartoonist  since  Nast  has  been  able  to  ap- 
proach the  work  of  Homer  Davenpoit.  and,  allowing 
for  the  altered  circumstances,  the  latter  is  now  almost 
as  powerful  a  factor  in  New  York  politics  as  was  the 
man  of  whose  pencil  Boss  Tweed  stood  in  mortal 
dread. 

Some  of  the  drawings  in  this  collection  are  new, 
some  are  from  the  Journal.  Some  have  to  do  with 
New  York's  affairs,  some  with  national  politics, 
some  are  caricatures  of  prominent  characters  at 
Washington  and  Albany,  and  some  are  amusingly 
emphasized  portraits  of  English  statesmen  and  others. 
One  is  a  caricature  of  William  R.  Hearst.  Though 
the  events  that  called  them  forth  are  past  and,  in 
some  cases,  forgotten,  the  pictures  themselves  de- 
serve preservation  as  examples  of  the  caricaturist's 
art. 

Published  by  the  DeWitt  Publishing  House,  New 
York. 

An  Utopian  Soap-Works. 

"  Paul  Mercer,"  by  Hon.  Rev.  James  Adderley, 
author  of  "Stephen  Remarx,"  is  a  problem  novel 
which  presents  an  outline  of  its  author's  ideas  on 
certain  social  reforms,  and  pictures  a  romantic 
Utopia.  It  is  called  "a  story  of  repentance  among 
millions."  and  its  action  centres  in  the  conversion  of 
a  wealthy  English  manufacturer  and  the  consequent 
reformation  and  transformation  of  his  soap-works, 
the  lives  of  his  workingmen,  the  dingy  town,  and  all 
their  connections.  It  is  intended  to  demonstrate  that 
an  every-day  Christian  spirit  is  the  key  to  all  social 
reforms. 

Published  by  Edwin  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

New   Publications. 
"The  Signal  Boys  of  '75,"  is  a  tale  of  Boston  dur- 
ing the  siege,  written  by  James  Otis,  author  of  many 
popular   books   for    boys.     Published    by    Estes    & 
Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  75' cents. 

"  The  Golden  Crocodile,"  by  F.  Mortimer  Trim- 
mer, is  a  lively  story  of  romance  and  adventure  in 
the  West,  in  which  mines  and  love-affairs  figure. 
Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $1  50. 

"The  Vege- Men's  Revenge  "  is  an  amusing  pict- 
ure-book for  children,  illustrated  by  Florence  K. 
Upton,  with  explanatory  verse  by  Bertha  Upton. 
Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

"  The  Campaign  of  Marengo,"  with  comments,  is 
a  graphic  book,  full  of  interest  for  both  civilians  and 
soldiers,  by  First- Lieutenant  Herbert  H.  Sargent, 
Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.  Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  King's  Assegai,"  by  Bertram  Milford,  is  a 
South  African  story,  in  which  is  related  by  an  old 
Zulu  warrior  a  narrative  of  the  wild  wars  of  the 
Matabili  and  the  Basutu.  Published  by  R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  Red  Patriot,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard,  is 
one  of  his  most  interesting  stories  for  boys.  It  is 
historically  cast,  being  a  tale  of  the  Revolution,  full 
of  patriotic  fire  and  abounding  in  stirring  adventure. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Boys  of  Fort  Schuyler,"  by  James  Otis,  is  a 
very  interesting  historical  story,  dealing  with  the 
early  New  York  Indian  wars,  and  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  in  1777.  Published  by  Estes  & 
Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  Natural  History  division  of  the  Appleton's 
Home  Reading  Books  Library,  edited  by  William 
T.  Harris,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  third  book  on  Uncle  Robert's  Visit 
called  "  Uncle  Robert's  Geography."  The  book 
was  written  by  Francis  W.  Parker  and  Nellie 
Lathrop  Helm.  It  follows  the  excellent  plan  adopted 
for  this  series,  and  is  admirably  arranged  for  inter- 
esting the  child  in  the  study  of  natural  history.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

A  "  Miner's  Guide  Map  to  Alaskan  and  Yukon 
River  Gold  Fields,"  which  has  just  been  published, 
has  been  designed  to  meet  the  demands  for  a  map  on 
a  large  scale,  showing,  without  unnecessary  detail,  the 
various  routes  into  the  newly  discovered  gold  districts. 
The  routes  via  St.  Michael  and  the  Yukon  River 
and  via  Dyea  and  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass  are  clearly 
shown,  giving  latitude  and  longitude,  lakes,  rivers, 
creeks,  and  settlements,  with  names  and  distances, 
together  with  some  brief  words  of  advice  to  the 
traveler.  There  is  also  an  enlarged  map  of  the 
Klondike  River  and  its  surroundings,  showing  Bo- 
nanza Creek,  Eldorado  Creek,  etc.  Published  by 
H.  R.  Willis,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    GOLDEN    LAND. 


Hidden  from  the  elder  peoples,  guarded  by  the  Ves- 
per star. 

Lay  the  Golden  Land,  untraveled  as  the  dreams  of 
prophets  are. 

Ages  old,  the  redwood  towered  to  the  vast,  expectant 

sky ; 
In  the  glens  the  naked  huntsmen    syllabled   their 

savage  cry. 

Morning    throned   herself   on    mountains,    Evening 

touched  the  sapphire  sea, — 
But  between  them  lay  the  glory  only  of  futurity. 

O'er  the  mountains  of  the  morning,   down  through 

many  an  eastward  glade, 
Came  at  last  the  crowning  wonder,  for  which  all  the 

rest  were  made : 

Came  the  masters  of  the  planet,  came  th'  imperial 

heirs  of  time, 
Girded  for  supreme  dominion,  like  the  Titans  of  the 

prime. 

Then  the  Golden  Land  awakened  from  her  im- 
memorial dream. 

Gave  the  treasures  or  her  caverns  to  the  Lords  of 
steel  and  steam. 

Through  her  ocean-gateway,  o'er  her  mountain- 
ramparts  tramping  down. 

Burst  new  races,  landward,  seaward  ;  delved  in  mine 
and  ranch  and  town. 

Crimes  were  done  ;  the  lavish  beauty  of  the  Virgin  of 

the  West 
Drove  men  mad  ;  her  rival  lovers  slew  each  other  on 

her  breast. 

Slowly,  slowly,  o'er  the  tumult,  bloomed  the  olive- 
leaf  of  peace. 

Slowly,  yet,  can  golden  Justice  rule  the  Golden 
Land's  increase. 

None  the  less,  the  God  of  Nations  bade  the  wasteful 

ages  spare. 
To  this  last,   th"  Hesperian  riches,  knowing  well  the 

rightful  heir. 

Not  to  Pharaoh's  slaves  'twas  given,  not  to  Csesar's 

crimsoned  sword, 
Not  to  Pope  or  silken   Prelate,  claiming  tribute  for 

the  Lord. 

Freemen  won,  and  freemen  hold  it.     Freer  yet  their 

sons  must  be — 
All  God's  golden  gift  of  sunlight  mellowing  fruit  for 

liberty  ! 

Here  were  treasures  such  as  tyrants  loved  to  filch 

from  starving  land, 
Here  were    roses,    feasts,    and    fragrance,    such   as 

Roman  strength  unmanned. 

Therefore  did  God  hide  this  garden  ;  therefore  did 

our  sires  endure 
Wars  and  winters  in  the  Northland,  breeding  races 

stark  and  pure. 

Earth  too  long  had  grown  the  laurel  for  the  carnal 

brows  of  pride  ; 
Oft.  too  oft,  did  golden  glory  but   the  conqueror's 

madness  hide. 

Bloom,  unfading   groves  !    ye   mountains,  yield   the 

glittering  gifts  ye  hold  ! 
O.  Mankind  !  achieve  the  human  ! — in   the  land  of 

wine  and  gold  ! — Theodore  C.   Williams. 


Book  News,  which  publishes  in  each  issue  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  leading  authors  in  regard  to 
their  own  personal  view  of  their  work,  gives  in  its 
February  number  the  following  utterance  by  Sarah 
Grand  in  regard  to  her  purpose  in  writing  "The 
Beth  Book": 

"In  influencing  their  daughter's  choice  of  a  hus- 
band, parents  are  apt  to  consider  a  man's  means, 
manners,  and  position  rather  than  his  principles'  or 
ideals.  Many  men  of  excellent  manners  in  public 
are  men  of  most  corrupt  mind,  whose  conversation 
in  private  is  a  continual  source  of  suffering  to  their 
wives.  I  wrote  '  The  Beth  Book '  to  show  what  a 
refined  woman  must  suffer  when  forced  to  associate 
with  such  a  man,  the  inevitable  blight,  the  certain 
deterioration  that  settles  upon  her  even  when  she  has 
the  force  of  character  to  escape  absolute  corruption. 
The  critics  have  almost  all  missed  this,  the  one  pur- 
pose of  the  book,  and  pounced  upon  something 
quite  incidental." 


BIBLES 

— AND — 

PRAYER-BOOKS 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

136  Post  St. 

Eye-comfort. 

Have    you    got   it  ?     Tis 
easy  to  obtain  at  our  store. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St.  Opticians. 


A  Great  Opportunity 


The  tiine  is  rapidly  passing  | 

in  which    any  person 

can  ohtain 


$15.50    IN  VALUE  FOR    $8.50 

The  combination  offer  made  by  the  Argo- 
naut, whereby  the  Argonaut  and  Century 
Magazine  can  be  obtained  for  one  year  each, 
together  with  the  "  Century  Gallery  of  ioo 
Portraits "  at  a  saving  of  $7.00,  over  and 
above  the  regular  retail  price  of  the  three, 
will  have  to  be  taken  advantage  of  soon. 

We  have  filled  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  new  and  old  subscribers  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  "  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits  "  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  our  homes  or  for  a  pres- 
ent to  a  friend.  At  the  rate  of  $8.50,  at 
which  we  offer  the  combination,  the  cost  of 
the  Argonaut  is  really  only  $1.00  a  year,  as 
the  price  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  the 
"Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits  "  is  $7.50. 


Remittances  of  $8.50  for   the 

combination  should   be 

made  direct  to 

The  Argonaut 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


POSSIBILITY, 


"The  Possibility 
of  L'ivlng  200 
Years" — "a  logi- 
cal conclusion  based  upon  admitted  physi- 
cal facts."— S.  F.  Chronicle.  Price  50  cents, 
paper;  SI. 00,  cloth.  -.  ~  11|||  I  lO 
At  all  book  stores  or  H  K  W|LLIw 
sent  post-paid  by 

107  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


To  Owners  of  Horses 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs,  or  Swine,  to  Breeders  of  and 
Dealers  in  animals  of  this  ki?id,  and  to  Vet- 
erinary Surgeons,  l/iere  is  no  work  of 
greater  practical  value  than 

HXJIDEKOPER'S 

Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals  \ 


RUSH  S.  HUIDEKOPER,  M.  D., 

Professor  of    Sanitary   Medicine    and   Veterinary   Juris- 
prudence   of    American     Veterinary     College,    New 
York ;   Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London  ;  Late 
Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment,   University    of 
Pennsylvania. 


THE  BOOK  IS  A  COMPLETE  TREATISE 

On  the  Dentition  of  all  the  Domestic  Animals —  I 
Temporary  and  permanent  teeth— Eruption  of  the 
different  teeth — Structure  at  various  periods — Irregu- 
larities both  natural  and  artificial— Determination  of 
age  by  the  horns,  and  by  many  known  signs  in  the  I 
different  animals,  by  which  any  one  may  inform  ( 
himself  of 

The  Age  of  Horses,  Cattle, 

Sheep,  Swine,  Mules, 

Asses,  Hinnies,  or  Dogs. 

To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on  the  dentition  and 
determination  of  tne  age  of  Man  by  the  teeth,  and  a  | 
comprehensive  list  of  American  and  Foreign  works 
on  Animal  Dentition  and  kindred  subjects. 


The  Work   is   Not  to   be   Found  in  ] 
Bookstores. 


It  is  a  royal  octavo  volume,  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
containing  225  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  200 
engravings.    The  publisher's  price  is  $1.75. 

We  will  send  it  free  of  cost,  post-paid,  to  any  \ 
address  in  the  United  States  for  one  annual  subscrip-  j 
tion  to  the  Argonaut  at  the  regular  price  of  $4.00. 

We  do  not  furnish  it  to  news-dealers,  publishers, 
or  club  agents. 

Send  four  dollars  only  for  both  the  book  and  the 
Argonaut  for  one  year. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Company, 
San  Francisco. 


February  7,  if 


THE 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Marion  Crawford's  Tale  of  a  Vendetta. 

In    "  Corleone"    Marion    Crawford    has    written 
what  should  be  the  last  of  the  Saracinesca  stories— 
for  another  generation.     He  has  described  the  uni-  I 
fication  of  Italy,   the  real-estate  boom  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  now  in    "Corleone"  he  has  , 
taken  up  the  last  generation  of  the  family  that  has  . 
grown  to  man's  estate,  putting  them  through  a  thrill-  , 
ing  series  of  adventures  in  the  Sicily  of  to-day. 

The  story  is  given  its  impetus  by  San  Giacinto's  ; 
purchase  of  a  Sicilian  estate  from  an  impoverished 
family,  consisting  of  a  widow,  her  daughter,  and  her  : 
three  sons.    The  girl.   Vitioria,   becomes  the  afn-  j 
anced  bride  of  San  Giacinto's  nephew.  Orsino.  in  I 
spite  of  the  objections  of  his  family,  who  hold  that 
she  comes  of  the  worst  blood  in  Italy.     This  opinion  : 
is  sustained    by  subsequent   events.      Though    the  \ 
brothers  have  legally  sold  their  estate  and  ostensibly  j 
consented  to  the  match,  they  are  determined  that  no  i 
alien  owner  shall  possess  their  property.      On  Or- 
sino's  first  visit  to  Sicily,  he  kills  one  of  the  brothers 
in  self-defense — which  raises  something  of  a  barrier 
between  Vittoria  and  himself.    Then  incidents  fol- 
low thick  and  fast,  and  the  climax  comes  when  one 
of  the  two  surviving  Sicilian  brothers  kills  the  other 
and  casts  the  suspicion  of   the  crime  on  Orsino's 
brother,  a  priest. 

This  is  very  cleverly  managed  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  intense  situations  in  the  story.  Tebaldo, 
the  elder  of  the  Sicilian  brothers,  crazed  with  jeal- 
ousy of  the  younger,  Francesco,  pursues  him  in  a  mad 
race  for  life,  and  when  the  latter  takes  refuge  in  a 
church,  knifes  him  to  death  before  the  altar.  At  this 
juncture,  the  priest  comes  down  from  the  organ-loft. 
Dropping  to  his  knees,  the  murderer  confesses  the 
crime  to  the  priest  and  so  sets  the  seal  of  the  confes- 
sional on  the  lips  of  the  only  witness  of  the  deed. 
Then,  with  consummate  cynicism,  he  denounces  the 
priest  to  the  villagers  as  the  real  perpetrator  of  the 
crime — thus  at  once  clearing  himself  and  satisfying 
his  hatred  of  the  Saracinesca.  How  Mr.  Crawford 
extricates  the  Romans  from  their  predicaments  we 
leave  the  reader  to  discover  from  the  book  itself,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  task  will  be  a  pleasant  one. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  London  Literary  World  declares  that  it  has 
the  best  authority  for  saying  that  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  autobiographical  character  of  Sarah 
Grand's  latest  work  are  misleading.  The  only 
foundation  for  them  is  the  following  allusion  to 
"  The  Beth  Book  "  by  the  author  in  an  interview  in 
the  Young  Woman:  "In  the  story  itself  there  will 
be  a  good  deal  of  early  experience  among  the  peas- 
antry in  Ireland."  All  she  has  done  is  to  use  famil- 
iar scenes  as  a  setting  or  background  to  her  fiction. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  new  volume  of  stories  will  not 
be  published,  as  at  first  contemplated,  in  the  spring 
of  this  year.  The  book  will  be  held  over  until 
September  or  October.  The  volume  will  contain, 
amoog  other  stories,  "Bread  Upon  the  Waters" 
and  "  The  Maltese  Cat." 

S.  R.  Crockett  is  at  work  upon  a  new  story  of  ad- 
venture, which,  like  that  he  has  lately  completed,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Scotland.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  deals  to  some  extent  with  the 
suppression  of  brigandage  in  that  region  by  General 
Richard  Church.  The  new  story  is  to  appear  as  a 
serial  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Pierre  Loti  has  sent  to  the  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Anioine,  in  Paris,  the  manuscript  of  a  play  in  five 
acts  and  seven  tableaux,  entitled  "Judith  Renau- 
din."  This  new  work  is  not  derived  from  any  of 
Pierre  Loti's  novels.  The  action  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  French  provinces  in  the  lime  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth. 

Mark  Twain  has  prepared  for  one  of  the  March 
magazines  an  article  dealing  with  "  Stirring  Times  in 
Austria,  as  Seen  from  the  Parliament  at  Vienna." 

The  New  Review,  in  its  weekly  form,  is  to  be 
edited  by  Percy  Hurd,  one  of  the  talented  younger 
journalists  of  London.  Mr.  Hurd  is  the  editor  of 
the  Canadian  Gazette.  Mr.  Henley  is  to  write  a 
good  deal  of  literary  criticism  for  the  new  journal, 
and  Mr.  Hurd  is  gathering  around  him  a  brilliant 
staff  of  contributors. 

Dr.  Doyle's  latest  story  is  called  "The  Confes- 
sion," and  is  a  romance  of  convent  life. 

W,  D.  Howeils,  who  has  returned  to  New  York 
after  a  visit  in  Europe  of  several  months,  is  finishing 
a  new  novel,  which  is  to  appear  serially,  beginning 
next  July.  It  deals  with  the  life  of  a  young  girl 
whose  fortunes  take  her  from  the  country  in  New 
England  to  a  brilliant  career  in  Europe. 

H.  G.  Wells,  the  novelist,  has  said  that  his  ideal 
of  work  was  to  spend  a  year  on  a  book,  burn  it  at 
the  end,  and  devote  another  year  to  rewriting  it. 
This,  it  is  intimated,  is  what  he  has  done  with  the 
story  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  two 
years. 

Ernest  Hart,  who  succumbed  on  January  7th  to 
the  amputation  of  his  leg,  which  resulted  from  dia- 
betes, had   made  himself  very  well  known  to  the 
medical  profession  by  his  successful  management  of 
British    Medical  Journal.     Born    in    London 


sixty-one  years  ago.  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1856.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Lancet,  and  in  ten  years  was  appointed  to  the  editor- 
ship of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  a  post  he  held 
until  his  death.  His  wife  is  well  known  as  a  writer 
(she  recently  wrote  a  book  about  Burmah} ;  he 
leaves  no  issue. 

Both  Anthony  Hope  and  Stanley  Weyman  have 
made  a  departure  fiom  continental  Europe,  and  have 
delved  into  English  history  in  their  latest  stories. 
"Simon  Dale,"  by  Anthony  Hope,  is  an  historical 
novel  of  the  times  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  merry 
monarch  of  England,  and  will  be  published  shortly. 
Mr.  Weyman'snew  story  is  called  "  The  Castle  Inn," 
and  deals  with  the  England  of  George  the  Third. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  just  finished  the  novel 
upon  which  she  has  been  hard  at  work  for  several 
months.  During  the  writing,  Mrs.  Atherton  has 
been  in  France,  liviog  quietly  in  Bois  Guillaume, 
Rouen,  and  will  probably  not  return  to  London  be- 
fore March.  The  new  story  is  entitled  "  The  Ameri- 
cans of  Maundrell  Abbey,"  and  is  understood  to 
touch  upon  the  question  of  international  marriages. 
Most  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  books,  "Patience  Spar- 
hawk  "  particularly,  aroused  the  resentment  of  many 
sensitive  Americans,  bat  in  England  the  story  has 
gone  into  a  fifth  edition,  and  is  reported  among  the 
leading  books  at  the  libraries. 

Henry  Norman's  "The  Real  Japan"  and  "The 
Far  East "  are  to  appear  in  new  editions.  The  work 
on  Japan  will  be  enlarged  and  the  late  naval  and 
military  development  of  the  country  presented.  Mr. 
Norman  is  now  at  work  with  a  new  volume,  the  title 
of  which  is  "  The  Near  East,"  which  will  be  ready 
this  spring. 

The  keenest  interest  is  taken  in  literary  circles  in 
the  award  of  the  Academy  for  the  best  books  of  1897. 
The  opinions  of  leading  men  of  letters  differed  so 
hopelessly  that  the  Academy  undertook  the  choice 
itself,  and  selected  Stephen  Phillips's  volume  of 
poems  for  the  first  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  and 
W.  E.  Henley's  "  Essays  on  Burns  "  for  the  prize  of 
fifty  guineas.  Mr.  Phillips's  poetical  rivals  in  the 
final  choice  were  Francis  Thompson,  William  Wat- 
son, and  H.  Newbolt.  Mr.  Henley's  rivals  in  prose 
were  W.  P.  Ker,  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Arthur 
Symon5. 

Among  the  new  novels  coming  out  in  England  are 
Joseph  Conrad's  Malay  romance,  entitled  "The 
Rescue"  ;  Grant  Aliens  oddly  named  story,  "The 
Incidental  Bishop"  ;  David  Christie  Murray's  book, 
"Despair's  Last  Journey";  and  Robert  Hichens's 
"  The  Londoners."  . 

it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  lines  by 
George  Eliot,  beginning  "Oh,  may  I  join  the  choir 
invisible,"  which  are  given  on  the  title-page  of  Mr. 
Allen's  "The  Choir  Invisible."  and  from  which  the 
tide  and  motif  of  his  book  are  taken,  are  engraved 
on  George  Eliot's  tomb  at  Highgate  Cemetery. 

Max  Pemberton  has  just  returned  to  England 
from  a  trip  on  Dr.  Lunn's  yacht,  the  Midnight  Sun, 
Mr.  Prior,  the  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
being  one  of  the  party.  At  Lisbon,  where  a  stoppage 
was  made,  an  enterprising  newspaper  announced  the 
arrival  of  "  Lord  Midnight  and  son."  Mr.  Pem- 
berton, by  the  way,  is  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  many  popular  places  of  travel  are  very  much 
overrated — that  Tangier,  for  example,  can  not  for  a 
moment  compare  in  Oriental  charm  with  Serajevo, 
in  Bosnia,  which  he  visited  some  two  years  back ; 
and  that  the  Alhambra  at  Granada  owes  much  of  its 
attraction  in  the  eyes  of  moderns  to  the  glamour  with 
which  Washington  Irving  has  surrounded  it. 

The  scene  of  Rider  Haggard's  recently  completed 
story,  "  Elissa,"  is  laid  in  the  centre  of  Africa  about 
3000  b.  c.  The  serial  rights  of  the  story  have  been 
purchased  by  the  proprietors  of  a  new  weekly,  the 
first  number  of  which  it  is  expected  will  see  the  light 
this  month. 

Tha  Authors'  Circular  purports  to  be  the  "official 
organ  of  the  English  school  of  journalism."  The 
frank  avowal  is  made  on  the  first  page  that  "the 
commercial  side  of  literature  is  the  aspect  with  which 
the  editor  is  concerned."  It  is  refreshing  to  observe 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  "  literature  "  under  the 
heading  "The  Market."  Thus,  concerning  eight- 
eenth-century fiction,  it  is  written  :  "  At  present  there 
is  a  demand,  and  those  having  stories  of  this  period 
in  hand  should  offer  them.  Historical  fiction  other 
than  of  the  eighteenth-century  is  in  less  demand." 
In  the  penny-stories  market,  "the  demand  is  brisk, 
and  the  supply  scarcely  adequate,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  is  lost  owing  to  the  arbitrary 
length."  Sad  to  say,  "in  religious  stories  there  is 
little  movement." 
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VALENTINES 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  latest  designs 
and    shapes    from 
3ten   cents   to    one 
dollar. 

ARTHURB.PIERSON 

318  Post  Street. 

(Union  Square.) 


Who  Has  the  Oldest 

Sewing 

Machine? 


A  new  w Singer"  given 
in  exchange  for  it* 


We  wi/l  give  one  hundred  latest  improi'ed  Singer  Sewing  Machines 
in  even  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  the  oldest  sewing  machines  of 
any  make,  now  in  family  use.  Awards  to  be  decided  from  applications 
sent  to  us  before  March  1,  1S98.  The  new  machines  will  be  delivered  with- 
in 30  days  thereafter. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  this  information  on  a  postal  card :  (r)  your  name; 
(2)  location  of  your  residence;  (3)  post-office  address  ;  (4)  name  of  your  machine; 
(5)  its  factory  number;  (6)  length  of  time  in  use  ;  (7)  paper  in  which  you  saw  this. 
Send  details  in  '.his  exact  order  on  a  postal  card  — don't  send  a  letter — and  put 
nothing  else  on  the  postal  card  but  the  information  desired. 

This  is  no  guessing  contest  requiring  a  payment,  a  subscription, 
or  a  personal  service  of  any  sort.  If  you  own  an  old  sewing  machine, 
you  have  only  to  send  the  requisite  information  in  order  to  compete  for  a 
prize  worth  having.  It  costs  absolutely  nothing  but  a  postal  card,  which 
may  bring  to  your  door  the  best  sewing  machine  in  the  world  in  exchange 
for  your  old  one. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  1814,  New  York  City. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 
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Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1898 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  con- 
cessions in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office. 
Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodi- 
cals will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes. 
Argonaut  and  Century  (with  Portraits)  SS.r.n 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scrlbner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6. 30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  ...  5.00 
Argonaut  and  "Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.25 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.25 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly     5.90 

Argonaut     and     English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.20 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life  7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut     and      Demorest's      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 4.25 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Llpplncott's  Magazine. .     5.50 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan  4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 7.26 

Argonaut  and  Lit  fell's  Living  Age 9.00 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American 6.75 

Argonaut  and  International  Magazine    4.50 


By  Our  Special  Arrangement : 

The  Century  Gallery  and  the  Century  Magazine  for  a 
year — cost  $6.50,  plus  the  Argonaut  for  a  year 
— cost  $4.00 for  $8.50  with  all  new  sub- 
scriptions or  renewals. 

Jet  thejrgonaut  for  S2.00. 


THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
246  Sutter  Street. 


HOW    TO    READ    FACES. 

This  subject,  so  engrossing  to  all  and  so  valuable 
to  many,  is  fully  treated  iD  its  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  aspect  in  the  great  work  of 

Mary  Olmsted  Stanton, 

The  well-known  author  of  various    Mental   and  Physio- 
logical Treatises. 

ITS  TITLE, 

"  PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSIOGNOMY," 

DESCRIBES   ITS  CONTENTS. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  theory,  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  the  Scientific  and  Medical  world, 
that  the  Human  Face  is  the 

Index  of  all  Xalure. 
That  the    human    physiognomy,   when    properly 
studied  in  its  five  natural  divisions  and  its  co-relation 
with  the  organs  of  the  body,  is 

An  Open  Book, 
On  which  the  student  of  these  volumes  can  read 
Character,  Emotions, 

Natural  Qualities, 
Assure  Health,  or  Locate  Disease. 
The  author  has  given  over  thirty  years  to  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  Her  style  is  easy,  and  by 
her  happy  method  of  illustration  the  book  reads  like 
a  novel  and  memorizes  itself.  Physicians  find  in  it 
valuable  diagnostic  information.  The  general  reader 
finds  new  ideas  on  every  page.  It  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  phrenology. 

It  is  complete  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  600 
pages  each,  finely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated. 

The  engravings  are  a  feature  of  the  work.  They 
number  nearly  ^00  and  are  especially  designed  to 
depict  the  various  lines  of  character  on  different 
faces  so  clearly  that  any  reader  can  recognize  them 
in  living  faces. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth $10.00 

"      "      "      sheep 12.00 

OUR  OFFER. 

THE   EDITION   IS  LIMITED. 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  these  prices : 

Argonaut  and  Physiognomy,  in  cloth $6.00 

"         '         "    sheep 8.00 

FIRST  ORDER  SERVED  FIRST. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
San  Francisco. 


THE  DAUGHTER. 


Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding. 


A  new  book  of  practical  suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life— Infancy.  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity.  Intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 

By  William  M.  Capp.  M.  D., 

Philadelphia. 
Beautifully    bound    in    cloth    and    silver. 
i2mo.,    150    pages    of    large  fair  type. 

Price $1.00 

We  will  send  it.  post-paid,  with  one  annual 
prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at 

the  regular  price  of S4.00 

Argonaut  Publishini 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  French  Successor  to  "The  Geisha." 

"  The  Pearl  of  Pekin,"  as  produced  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  this  week,  is  a  very  pretty  comic  opera, 
very  prettily  staged.  Its  theme  is  a  little  like  that  of 
"  The  Geisha,"  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  frequently 
compared  to  that  graceful  conceit  since  the  first  per- 
formance last  Monday  night.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
China,  where  a  rotund  little  Frenchman,  married  to 
an  unnecessarily  jealous  wife,  gives  refuge  to  a  high 
official's  daughter  in  his  tea-house,  and  is  compelled 
to  marry  her  in  consequence,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  story  develops  the  stratagem  by 
which  the  Chinese  bride  is  restored  to  the  man  she 
loves  and  the  Frenchman  is  left  in  peace  with  his 
over-loving  wife. 

Treated  in  a  light,  Gallic  vein,  the  plot  is  made  to 
yield  up  many  amusing  situations,  and  the  music, 
written  by  Charles  Lecocq  and  supplemented  with 
interpolated  numbers  arranged  by  Gustav  Kerker,  is 
in  keeping  with  it.  The  best  and  most  appropriate 
of  the  interpolated  numbers  is  Edgar  Stillman 
Kelley's  dainty  "Lady  Picking  Mulberries,"  which 
is  sung  by  Florence  Wolcott. 

Miss  Wolcott  has  the  titular  r61e,  that  of  the 
Chinese  maiden  who  is  known  as  the  ' '  Pearl  of 
Pekin,"  but  she  has  not  the  leading  part.  That 
honor  falls  to  Edwin  Stevens,  who  is  the  Tyfoo, 
Governor  of  Pekin.  He  is  the  same  tall,  autocratic 
despot  he  was  in  "The  Geisha,"  but  rather  better 
fines  fall  to  his  part  than  in  that  piece.  Phil  Branson 
is  the  French  sailor  turned  innkeeper  who  gets  into 
all  the  trouble,  and  Edith  Hall  is  his  impetuous  and 
rather  shrewish  wife.  Thomas  C.  Leary  has  the  re- 
maining principal  part,  and  in  it  tones  down  his 
boisterous  methods  to  the  great  improvement  of  his 
acting. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  production  is  the 
exceedingly  handsome  manner  in  which  it  is  put  on 
the  stage.  The  scenery  is  all  new  and  decidedly 
novel  in  design,  the  costumes  of  the  chorus  are 
artistically  designed  and  make  very  pretty  color- 
pictures.  But  the  embroidered  robes  worn  by  the 
principals,  the  furniture  and  accessories  used,  and 
the  gorgeous  tapestries  of  the  last  act,  are  all  the  real 
Chinese  thing,  and  they  produce  a  very  rich  effect. 

"The  Pearl  of  Pekin"  will  be  continued  at  the 
Tivoli  next  week  and  probably  for  some  weeks 
longer.  When  it  is  withdrawn,  there  will  be  a  re- 
vival of  the  popular  "  Said  Pasha." 

Lingerie  Lingering  Longer  at  the  Baldwin. 

There  are  a  lot  of  new  offerings  in  ' '  The  Girl 
from  Paris  "  at  the  Baldwin  this  week,  and  all  should 
remember  that  the  last  week  of  the .  present  extra- 
ordinary opportunity  commences  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 7th,  the  doors  being  open  from  half-past  seven 
till  eleven  o'clock  every  night  in  the  week,  including 
Sundays,  and  also  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

Miss  Mamie  Gilroy,  who  has  charge  of  this  de- 
partment, has  held  responsible  positions  in  some  of 
the  most  fashionable  New  York  establishments,  and 
patrons  of  the  house  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  her 
well-known  taste  and  experience. 

On  the  first  counter  are  shown  five  natty  bicycle 
costumes,  blouse  and  culotte,  in  assorted  shapes  and 
colors.  Just  beyond  this,  Miss  Gilroy  displays  a 
stylish  model  in  black,  all-silk  satin  Duchesse,  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  bright,  lustrous  finish,  with  red  trim- 
mings. With  this  come  a  full  line  of  muslin  umbrella 
petticoats,  with  ruffles  of  fine  embroidery,  a  complete 
assortment  of  the  Valenciennes  and  point  de  Paris 
laces  and  insertion  now  so  much  in  demand,  and 
Parisian  novelty  silk  hose  in  two-toned  effects,  with 
embroidered  fronts,  Rembrandt  and  Richelieu  ribbed, 
with  split  feet — all  high-grade  goods. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  bargain-counter 
just  beyond  "The  Festive  Continong,"  where  the 
greatest  activity  is  displayed.  Here  are  odds  and 
ends  of  four  different  kinds — ends  of  eight  kinds,  but 
they  come  in  pairs.  First  there  are  traveling-cloaks, 
then  skirts  in  summer  silks  of  variegated  hues,  fol- 
lowed by  fancy  ribbed  lisle-thread  hose  in  black  and 
colors,  and  finally  ladies'  cambric  umbrella  calefons, 
elaborately  trimmed  with  insertings  and  ruffles  of 
linen  and  Torchon  and  Medici  laces. 

[As  it  is  not  apparent  whether  the  writer  of  the 
above  really  went  to  the  Baldwin  or  got  into  the 
lingerie  department  of  the  big  shop  across  the  street, 
we  omit  the  remainder.  "The  Girl  from  Paris" 
will  be  continued  at  the  Baldwin  next  week,  and  the 
Bostoni;uis  follow. — Eds."] 

Re-Opening  of  the-  Columbia. 
"ite  set  for  the  simultaneous  re-opening  of 
:  Columbia  Theatre  and  of  Harry  Corson  Clarke's 


venture  as  a  star  is  Friday  evening,  February  nth. 
The  theatre,  which  before  the  recent  fire  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  complete  in  the  country, 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated  in  the  auditorium  and 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  matters  behind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  one  of  the  most  popular  members 
of  the  Frawley  Company,  and  has  done  excellent 
work  as  a  character  actor.  On  Friday  night  he  will 
be  seen  as  a  star  in  a  r61e  well  suited  to  his  abilities. 
The  piece,  "  What  Happened  to  Jones,"  is  a  rollick- 
ing farce,  written  by  George  H.  Broadhurst,  the 
author  of  "The  Wrong  Mr.  Wright,"  and  he  has 
personally  superintended  the  rehearsals  that  have 
been  going  on  for  some  weeks  past.  Affie  Warner 
will  be  the  leading  lady  in  Mr.  Clarke's  supporting 
company. 

Black  Patti's  Troubadours. 

There  are  about  fifty  persons  in  the  Black  Patti 
Troubadours  troupe,  which  is  to  begin  an  engage- 
ment at  the  California  Theatre  on  Sunday  night, 
February  6th.  It  is  headed  by  Mme.  Sissierelta 
Jones,  the  "  Black  Patti,"  who  is  said  to  have  a 
voice  equally  remarkable  for  its  range  and  sweetness. 
The  others  include  negro  -  singers,  dancers,  and 
vaudeville  specialists  of  all  kinds. 

The  entertainment  will  begin  with  a  farcical  skit 
entitled  "  At  Jolly  Cooney  Island,"  after  which 
comes  a  vaudeville  olio,  and  finally  a  number  of 
operatic  selections,  including  solos,  choruses,  and 
scenes,  will  be  sung.  Among  the  principal  operatic 
numbers  are  the  "Sabre  Song"  and  chorus  from 
"The  Grand  Duchess";  the  prison  scene  from 
"Trovatore"  ;  "The  Heart  Bowed  Down"  and 
"You'll  Remember  Me,"  from  "The  Bohemian 
Girl";  "The  Kirmess  Waltz"  and  "Soldiers' 
Chorus,"  from  "  Faust"  ;  "  Rataplan,"  from  "The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment";  "The  Toreador." 
from  "Carmen"  ;  "The  Prayer,"  from  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana";  the  quartet  from  "Rigoletto";  the 
sextet  from  "Lucia";  and  the  grand  medley  of 
national  airs  from  "  Tar  and  Tartar." 


The  Orpheum. 

The  show  at  the  Orpheum  during  the  past  week 
has  been  quite  an  attractive  one,  the  new  features 
coming  in  for  much  well-merited  applause.  The 
Great  Gautier  is  the  prime  attraction.  He  performs 
an  equestrian  act  upon  a  platform  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter  and  ten  feet  above  the  stage.  His  horse — a 
beautiful  bay — goes  through  a  performance  that  must 
strain  the  nerves  of  his  rider  as  it  does  those  of  the 
audience.  The  Brothers  Damm  are  eccentric  acro- 
bats whose  methods  are  novel,  and  Almont  and 
Dumont,  in  red  and  white  hussar  costumes,  produce 
some  good  music  from  a  variety  of  instruments. 
Carletta,  the  agile  "human  lizard,"  and  Dollit  e 
Cole,  the  female  baritone,  repeated  their  acts  of  last 
week,  as  did  Al  Wilson,  the  German  comedian. 
The  latter  is  clever,  but  his  vulgarity  should  not  be 
permitted  by  the  management.  The  Nawns,  who 
have  been  here  before,  gave  a  comical  Irish  sketch  in 
excellent  style  ;  their  drunken  skating  act  is  very 
funny.  The  last  number  on  the  programme,  the 
American  Biograph,  is  interesting  and  very  popular 
with  the  audience. 

There  is  to  be  a  long  list  of  new-comers  on  next 
week's  programme,  commencing  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 8th.  They  include  Olivette  and  Mile.  Olivette, 
producing  phenomenal  "silhouettes  digitalis,"  which 
we  liberally  interpret  to  mean  shadow-pictures ; 
Fille's  troupe  of  sixteen  trained  dogs ;  the  Gloss 
Brothers,  gladiatorial  gymnasts  ;  and  Adelman  and 
Lowe,  musical  specialists.  In  addition  to  these, 
Gautier,  the  Damm  Brothers,  the  Nawns,  and  the 
Biograph  will  be  retained  from  this  week's  bill. 

Notes. 
"  Shore  Acres,"  with  James  A.  Heme  in  the  title- 
r61e,  will  shortly  be  seen  at  one  of  the  local  theatres. 

Anna  Held  and  James  Corbett  are  an  odd  com- 
bination who  are  soon  coming  here  under  the  direc- 
tion of  W.  A.  Brady. 

Anna  Held  has  at  last  actually  taken  a  milk  bath. 
It  was  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  reporters  invited  to  see 
it  found  the  young  beauty  submerged  in  a  real  tub 
up  to  her  neck  in  real  opaque  milk. 

The  attraction  to  follow  Black  Patti's  Troubadours 
at  the  California  Theatre  is  Marion  Crawford,  the 
novelist.  He  will  deliver  three  lectures,  the  first  of 
which  is  "  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  the  Vatican." 

Charles  Charters,  who  did  a  clever  bit  of  character 
work  in  the  Tivoli  production  of  "  Brian  Boru,"  will 
be  a  member  of  the  company  supporting  Harry 
Corson  Clarke  in  "  What  Happened  to  Jones." 

Hugo  Toland,  who  went  East  with  "The  First 
Born,"  has  been  transferred  by  Mr.  Frohman  to  one 
of  his  "Never  Again"  companies.  May  Buckley, 
of  the  same  company,  is  supporting  John  Drew  in 
"One  Summer's  Day." 

Frederick  Warde's  "  Iskander"  company  went  to 
smash  in  Chicago.  He  has  since  played  a  brief  en- 
gagement— one  night  or  so — as  Armand  to  some 
Chicago  amateur's  Camille,  and  is  now  contemplat- 
ing a  plunge  into  vaudeville. 

Nat  Goodwin  brought  out  Clyde  Fitch's  new  play, 
"  Nathan  Hale,"  in  Chicago  a  few  nights  ago.  It 
follows  the  life  of  the  Revolutionary  hero  closely, 
and  appeals  to  both  patriotism  and  sentiment.     Mr. 


Goodwin  and  Maxine  Elliott  were  called  before  the 
curtain  several  times,  and  the  author  also  made  a 
speech. 

The  Bostonians  will  begin  their  engagement  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  on  February  14th.  Their  first  opera 
will  be  "The  Serenade,"  by  Victor  Herbert  and 
Harry  B.  Smith,  and  the  only  other  opera  they  in- 
tend to  give  during  their  stay  is  "  Robin  Hood," 

Marie  Wainwright's  new  piece  is  "  Shall  We  For- 
give Her?"  and,  as  one  might  infer  from  its  inter- 
rogative title,  it  is  in  a  sense  a  problem  play.  It  has 
been  played  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  New 
York,  and  in  Boston  and  Brooklyn,  and  will  soon  be 
seen  at  one  of  the  local  theatres. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Mme.  Melba  may  come 
to  San  Francisco  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Damrosch-Ellis  season  in  New  York.  As  at  pres- 
ent conceived,  the  project  is  for  her  to  go  on  a  tour 
of  the  country  at  the  head  of  a  special  opera  com- 
pany of  limited  size.  If  the  project  is  carried  out, 
Mme.  Melba  will  probably  continue  on  to  Australia, 

Gustave  Salvini,  who  had  received  his  share  of  his 
father's  estate  on  condition  that  he  never  act  in  Italy, 
appeared  in  Venice  the  other  day.  He  has  been  an 
actor  for  years,  but  has  hitherto  deferred  to  his 
father's  wishes.  Tommaso  never  wanted  any  one  of 
the  same  name  to  act  in  his  country,  and  the  action 
of  his  son  is  looked  upon  as  another  episode  in  the 
bad  feeling  that  has  long  existed  between  them.  He 
appeared  in  an  Hungarian  play. 

The  spectators  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in  New 
York,  noticed,  a  few  nights  ago,  Edward  Morgan 
touch  the  back  of  Miss  Mannering's  head  in  a  scene 
where  they  had  the  stage  to  themselves,  and  then  be- 
held her  sink  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Morgan  had  noticed 
a  loose  hair-pin  in  Miss  Mannering's  hair  and  had 
attempted  to  replace  it.  Perhaps  he  pushed  it  back 
too  hard.  At  any  rate,  Miss  Mannering  fainted,  and 
the  curtain  had  to  be  rung  down. 

Charlotte  Crane,  the  actress  who  was  snubbed  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  at  a  social  function  to  which  she 
had  been  brought  by  a  naval  cadet,  was  royally  en- 
tertained at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  a  few  nights  ago. 
The  Arlington  Hotel  management,  assisted  by  army 
officers  stationed  there,  gave  Miss  Crane  an  invitation 
dinner  and  ball,  at  which  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Green  and 
Mrs.  Lieutenant  Hay  acted  as  chaperons.  The 
affair  was,  of  course,  a  great  success. 

Alice  Neilson,  the  prima  donna  of  the  Bostoniaos, 
was  divorced  from  her  husband  by  a  Kansas  City 
court  a  few  days  ago.  Miss  Neilson  filed  her  suit  in 
that  city  (where  she  was  born)  a  year  ago,  charging 
her  husband,  who  leads  an  orchestra  in  that  city, 
with  cruelty  and  abuse,  and  he  brought  counter 
charges  of  desertion.  The  counter  suit  was  granted, 
but  no  disposition  was  made  of  their  seven-year-old 
boy,  who  is  living  in  this  State  with  Miss  Neilson's 
mother. 

Having  eliminated  the  West  from  his  calculations, 
Daniel  Frohman  will  soon  introduce  another  innova- 
tion in  the  routine  of  the  Lyceum  Stock  Company. 
They  are  to  go  on  a  short  spring  tour  about  the  first 
of  April,  opening  at  Boston,  and  presenting  "The 
Princess  and  the  Butterfly,"  "  The  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge," and  other  plays,  and  meanwhile  a  new  play 
will  be  produced  at  the  Lyceum  by  a  cast  made  up 
from  the  extra  members  of  the  stock  company. 

J .  K.  Hackett  is  saying  that  he  may  star  in  England 
next  year.  Is  this  a  verification  of  the  alleged  rule  in 
the  Frohman  companies  that  a  married  couple  shall 
not  play  lovers  to  each  other  ?  At  any  rate,  the  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  Hacket  and  Miss  Mannering 
had  been  married  clandestinely  is  followed  very 
closely  by  the  announcement  that  Miss  Mannering 
has  been  reengaged  by  Mr.  Frohman  for  the  Lyceum 
Company  next  season  and  that  Mr.  Hackett  has  not. 
Mr.  Hackett,  by  the  way,  has  completely  recovered 
from  his  illness. 

','  Captain  Dreyfus's  Martyrdom,"  after  having 
drawn  crowded  houses  for  three  weeks  at  a  theatre 
in  Amsterdam,  was  forbidden  by  the  police.  Not 
only  were  actual  personages  introduced  into  the 
action,  but  the  ending  was  changed  according  to  the 
latest  news  on  the  subject.  When  the  play  was 
acted  first,  it  ended  with  the  reading  of  the  letter 
written  by  Mme.  Dreyfus  to  the  Pope.  Later,  this 
was  changed,  after  the  introduction  of  the  ' '  veiled 
lady "  episode,  and  the  audiences  every  night  saw 
the  drama  wound  up  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
telegrams  from  Paris  on  the  subject.  AH  of  the 
personages  that  figured  in  the'trial  were  introduced. 
It  was  the  excitement  caused  by  the  performance 
that  led  the  authorities  to  forbid  it. 
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baking  powder  is  mostly  nice 
white  clay  plus  alum.  The 
alum  is  there  to  raise  the  dough. 
The  clay  is  there  to  fill  up  the 
can. 

The  alum  is  bad  for  the  in- 
sides.  The  clay  is  merely  your 
"peck  of  dirt." 
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642  Market  St.  instruments. 


UNDER  CKOMICLt  SUIL0IN&. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernhstinh  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening.      Our  Latest  Triumph.      The  Merry 

Operatic  Fantasie, 

-:-       THE      PEARL      OF      PEKIN      -:- 

A  Great  Cast,     Song.     Dance.     Humor.     Ballet. 
Next  Opera "  Said  Pasha." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  60  cents 

Box  Office  Always  Open. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 


To-Night,   Sunday   Night,    and   all    Next   Week.       Last 
Performances.     Edward  E.  Rice's  Superb  Spectacle, 

-:-    THE    CIRL    FROM    PARIS   -:- 

The  Top-Notcher  of  Successes. 
February  14.  .The  Famous  Original  Bngtonians. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Frihdlandbr,  Gottlob  &  Co..  Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning  Sunday  Evening,   Feb.  6th.      The    Greatest 
Colored  Show  on  Earth, 

BLACK    PATTI'S    TROUBADOURS! 

Three  Hours  of  Mirth,  Melody,  and  Music.    A  Kaleido- 
scope  of  Coon   Songs,  Coon  Comedy,  Cake   Walks, 
Jubilee  Shouts,  Buck  Dances,  Vaudeville,  Oper- 
atic Masterpieces. 
Coming P.  Marion  Crawford 

ORPHEtTM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  February  7th. 
The  Great  Olivette,  assisted  by  Mile.  Olivette,  producing 
phenomenal  Silhouettes  Digitaris  ;  16— Fille's  Dogs— 16, 
the  Best  Canine  Performance  in  America;  Gloss  Bros., 
Gladiatorial  Gymnasts ;  Adelman  &  Lowe,  Musical  Spe- 
cialists ;  The  Great  Gautier,  the  Most  Sensational  Horse- 
back Act  in  the  World  ;  Brothers  Damm,  Eccentric  Acro- 
bats ;  The  Nawns,  Irish  Comedians  ;  American  Biograph, 
New  Life  Scenes.  Reserved  seats,  25c;  Balcony,  10c.; 
Opera  Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Thursday,  Feb.    10th,    1898,    at   3:15  P.M. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Musical  Conductor. 

SIXTH    CONCERT. 

Programme:  Overture,  "  Peace  Jubilee."  Reinecke; 
Symphony  No.  3,  Heroic.  Beethoven ;  "  Entrance  of  the 
Gods  in  Walhalla "  (Rheingold),  Brahms ;  Symphonic 
Poem.  •"  The  Preludes  "  (after  Lamartine),  Franz  Liszt. 

Prices,  including  reserved  seat,  St. 50,  $i.to,  and  75  cts. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Tivoli,  commencing  Monday,  Feb.  7th. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

fTNGUESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Blond  ay ,  Jan.  24th  to  Saturday, 
Feb.  5th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.    First  Race  at  %  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  and  1.15  p.  m.  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric   Car  Lines : 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


RACES  ! 


RACES 


RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,   I897-'9S,  beginning 
February  7th. 

Racing     Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAT.        (- 
Races  Btart  at  2:15   P.   M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30,  v.oa,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:0a  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milroy,  Secretary. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       RAILTVAY 
(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 

Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1807. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.  in.  ;  1:15 
p.  m.  Round  Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


APOLLO  GALVANIZED   IRON. 

No  buckling — flat. 
No  cracking — soft. 
No  breaking — malleable. 
No  squirming — uniform. 
Every  sheet  guaranteed. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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CLUB    GOSSIP. 


San  Francisco  Clubs  and  Ladies'   Annexes. 

The  Pacific-Union  Club  has  voted  to  take  the 
large  store,  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Post  and  Stockton  Streets,  under  their  club- 
roorus.  and  fit  it  up  for  a  ladies'  annex.  The  club, 
by  the  same  resolution,  gave  its  directors  carte 
blanche  in  the  matter  of  expense. 

Although  the  matter  is  now  apparently  settled,  it  is 
probable  that  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  will  ensue 
in  that  and  other  clubs  concerning  the  question  of 
ladies'  annexes.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many 
questions  of  detail  involved.  In  the  Bohemian  and 
University  Clubs  ladies  may  be  entertained,  but  in 
the  University  Club  they  may  entertain  as  well,  and 
have  the  privileges  of  the  restaurant  service,  while  in 
the  Bohemian  their  only  privilege  is  to  be  the  guests 
of  members.  At  the  University  Club'ladies  holding 
cards  from  members  may  make  other  ladies  their 
guests,  and  gendemen  also,  whether  members  or 
non-members.  When  the  Pacific-Union  Club  inau- 
gurates its  ladies'  annex,  there  may  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted. 

At  the  Bohemian  Club  there  are  two  private 
dining-rooms,  the  Red  Room  and  the  Owl  Room, 
set  aside  for  members  to  entertain  their  friends,  either 
ladies  or  gentlemen.  These  rooms  are  secured  by 
notifying  the  assistant  secretary.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  entertaining  of  ladies  has  increased  in 
the  Bohemian  Chib,  and  the  club  has  made  money 
out  of  it.  There  was  some  slight  opposition  at  first, 
but  it  speedily  disappeared,  inasmuch  as  the  innova- 
tion was  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere 
in  any  degree  with  the  comfort  of  even  the  most 
crabbed  old  bachelors  of  the  club.  Gradually  the 
practice  of  entertaining  ladies  has  increased,  until 
during  the  season  both  the  private  dining-rooms  are 
occupied  many  evenings  in  the  month.  There  have 
been  no  disagreeable  features  connected  with  it,  and 
the  "social  side"  in  the  matter  has  not  caused  any 
vexatious  questions,  for  the  reason  that  the  ladies  at 
each  entertainment  are  all  invited  by  the  host,  and 
therefore  are  presumably  congenial.  Another  phase 
of  the  matter  is  that  as  the  hosts  are  invariably  men 
and  members  of  the  club,  the  amounts  disbursed  for 
dinners  and  luncheons  have  been  large,  and  therefore 
there  has  been  a  profit  to  the  club. 

At  the  University  Club  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
members  to  extend  cards  to  ladies  —  relatives  or 
friends  of  theirs — which  entitle  these  ladies  to  the 
privileges  of  the  restaurant  service  for  a  specified 
term.  This  has  resulted  in  a  somewhat  anomalous 
condition  of  affairs  from  a  club  point  of  view,  to 
wit,  that  a  woman  who  is  a  non-member  of  a  club  is 
entitled  to  greater  privileges  by  the  receipt  of  a  card 
than  a  man  who  is  a  non-member  of  a  club  and  who 
holds  a  card.  Male  non-members  of  clubs  holding 
cards  are  prohibited  from  extending  the  vicarious 
hospitality  of  the  club  to  their  friends.  Not  so  with 
ladies  holding  cards.  They  are  permitted  to  extend 
the  hospitalities  of  the  club  to  other  ladies,  and  also 
to  gentlemen.  This  has  caused  some  friction,  for 
the  reason  that  Mrs.  A.,  holding  a  card,  might  invite 
to  the  restaurant  of  the  club  Mr.  B.,  a  resident  of 
the  city,  who  might  not  be  eligible  to  membership. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  vexed  questions  that 
the  ladies'  annex  of  a  club  brings  up. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  clubmen  who  be- 
lieve that  a  restaurant  wherein  ladies  are  hostesses 
is  almost  sure  to  be  conducted  at  a  loss.  Women 
do  not  drink  wines,  or  drink  very  little,  and  most  of 
the  profit  in  club  restaurants  is  from  the  sale  of 
wines. 

h  is  not  known  what  course  the  Pacific-Union 
Club  will  take  concerning  its  ladies'  annexe  But  in 
view  of  the  experience  of  other  clubs,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  the  rules  they  may  adopt. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


According  to  a  cable  from  London,  ex-Empress 
Euge  nie  is  breaking  down  physically.  She  suffered 
from  severe  chest  trouble  early  in  the  winter  and  of 
late  has  been  a  martyr  to  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Napoleon 
the  Third,  she  is  this  year  unable  to  attend  the 
memorial  mass  at  the  Riviera  Mausoleum,  although 
she  begged  to  be  carried  on  a  cot.  The  seventy- 
first  birthday  of  the  ex  -  empress  was  passed  last 
month,  and,  in  spite  of  her  white  hair  and  worn  feat- 
ures, the  beauty  of  the  Second  Empire  does  not  show 
her  age.  The  widow  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  made 
her  home  in  England,  where  she  sees  much  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Princess  Beatrice,  and  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  to  charity.  Chiselhurst  was  sold 
five  years  ago.  The  ex-empress  is  living  now  at 
Famborough,  an  extensive  domain  in  Hampshire. 


The   Ruiz  Matter. 
San  Francisco,  January  16,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Are  not  you  making  a  mis- 
take in  your  attitude  on  the  Cuban  question  ?  Your 
paper  has  been  justly  celebrated  and  appreciated  on 
account  of  its  freedom  from  the  blatherskite  prac- 
tices of  your  daily  contemporaries.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  your  paper,  although  I  very  frequently  find 
that  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  you  on  certain  posi- 
tions which  you  take  up  from  time  to  time  on  the 
various  topics  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  I  always 
enjoy  reading  what  you  have  to  say  on  any  subject, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  well  written,  well  considered, 
and  above  all  backed  by  reasonable  argument,  and 
does  not  depend  for  its  force  upon  an  appeal  to  senti- 
ment or  demagogy. 

Now  in  the  Ruiz  matter,  to  which  you  have  de- 
voted not  a  little  space  lately,  I  think  you  so  palpably 
in  the  wrong  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  writing  you 
about  it.  It  is  a  recognized  rule  in  military  juris- 
prudence all  over  the  world  that  any  one  who  tries  to 
seduce  a  military  person  from  his  duty  shall  be  exe- 
cuted. It  is  a  part  of  our  statute  law  ("  Articles  of 
War"  enacted  by  Congress)  that  any  person  who 
shall  attempt  to  seduce  any  man  in  our  service  to 
betray  his  trust  shall  suffer  death  or  such  other  pun- 
ishment as  a  court-martial  may  direct ;  and  beyond 
question  our  officers  would  carry  out  the  law. 
Now  here  is  a  case  of  an  officer  in  one  army  going 
to  a  subordinate  officer  in  another  and  attempting  to 
induce  him  to  betray  his  country,  and  to  make  the 
transaction  more  infamous  he  offers  him  money  and 
place  among  the  enemies  of  his  country  as  the  price 
of  his  betrayal.  Shall  it  redound  to  Colonel  Arran- 
guren's  discredit  that  he  showed  so  much  higher  an 
appreciation  of  his  duty  than  did  the  traitor  Benedict 
Arnold  in  our  own  war  for  independence  that  he  re- 
sisted the  temptation,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  carried 
out  the  full  letter  of  the  law  of  war  upon  the  person 
of  his  avowed  friend  Ruiz  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  in  regard  to  your  con- 
tention, that  the  war  could  not  end  if  the  Ruiz  execu- 
tion were  countenanced  by  the  Cuban  authorities, 
that  everything  goes  to  show  that  if  General  Blanco 
were  to  announce  the  names  of  a  delegation  of 
Spaniards  commissioned  to  confer  with  General 
Gomez  on  the  subject  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  delegation 
would  be  received  with  all  due  respect  and  honor. 
But  instead  of  doing  this,  Blanco  sends  a  lot  of  Tory 
Cubans  to  various  subordinate  officers  with  proposi- 
tions of  paying  the  leaders  money  if  they  will  desert 
their  chief,  their  comrades,  their  country,  and  their 
cause. 

I  remain,  with  all  respect  for  every  man's  opinion. 
Yours  truly,  CHARLES  Kensington. 


The  "  Mercur  "  Mine  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
properties  in  Utah.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  there 
are  offered  for  sale  a  thousand  shares  of  "  Mercur" 
stock,  which  are  being  disposed  of  in  settlement  of 
an  estate.  The  mine  is  paying  well,  and  Mr.  Fraser 
will  doubtless  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  bis 
valuable  stock.  -*-, 


British  Parsimony  and  American  Generosity. 
Sydney-,  N.  S.  W.,  December  19,  1897. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Pensions  given  by  T'nde 
Sam  to  the  deserving  find  a  willing  response  in  the 
heart  of  every  American,  and  I  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  drawn  a  picture  of  comparison  between 
John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam  in  this  matter.  To  whom 
is  the  greatness  of  the  former  indebted  ? — not  to  her 
dukes,  lords,  and  titled  gentry,  but  to  the  masses  of 
British  sons  from  the  middle  and  lower  walks  of  life, 
who  have  fought  and  bled  for  their  king  and  country 
without  practically  knowing  the  why  and  wherefor  of 
the  wars  that  have  caused  millions  of  Britons 
to  bite  the  dust.  When  the  unfortunate  wounded 
get  home  to  their  "  ain  fireside,"  minus  a  leg 
or  an  arm,  or  both,  the  liberality  of  John  Bull 
went  out  to  the  extent  of  is.  3d.  (thirty  cents) 
or  less  as  a  pension  per  day  to  her  heroes. 
The  whole  -  souled  American  people  will  never 
allow  her  sons,  wounded  and  maimed  for  life  in  the 
cause  of  maintaining  that  glorious  Union,  to  go 
begging  about  the  streets  (as  has  been  seen  under 
the  British  flag),  but  provides  her  heroes  with  a  pen- 
sion adequate  to  a  reasonable  support  as  they  go 
through  the  remainder  of  their  lives  on  one  leg,  and 
some  minus  two.  While  the  pension-list  may  have 
materially  increased  since  the  war  in  the  United 
States,  surely  it  has  not  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions. 

Accept  the  thanks  of  all  good  people,  whether 
Americans  or  otherwise,  for  your  fearless  article  on 
the  outrageous  charges  made  to  the  New  South 
Wales  government  for  the  extradition  of  the  mur- 
derer "  Butler."    Yours  truly, 

Charles  G.  Ewing. 


Dr.  D.  T.  Morgan,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  suing  the 
Pullman  Palace  Company  for  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  damages  for  permanent  disability  due  to  the 
bite  of  a  centipede  while  he  was  occupying  a  berth 
in  a  Pullman  sleeper. 


A  Favorite  Poem. 

San  Francisco,  January  31,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
a  poem  which  appeared  in  an  Eastern  paper  some 
time  ago.     Following  is  the  opening  verse  : 
"  The  night  hath  a  thousand  eyes. 
The  day  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun." 
If  you  or  some  of  your  readers  can  supply  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  will  you  kindly  publish  it  ? 

Very  truly,  J.  N.  O. 

The  poem  is  by  Francis  W.  Bourdillon,  and  is  as 
follows : 

LIGHT. 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 


The  Races. 

There  were  two  events  of  especial  interest  at  the 
Ingleside  track  on  Thursday.  The  fourth  race  was 
the  San  Rafael  stake  valued  at  one  thousand  dollars, 
at  a  distance  of  one  and  three-eighths  miles  and  four 
good  horses  entered.  In  spite  of  a  bad  stumble  at 
the  head  of  the  stretch,  Garland  Barr  beat  Judge 
Denny  by  a  nose. 

The  third  race  was  a  special  race  for  gendemen 
riders  for  a  purse  of  five  hundred  dollars,  of  which 
one  hundred  dollars  went  to  the  second  and  fifty 
dollars  to  the  third.  For  this  there  were  six  entries  : 
Triumph,  ridden  by  Mr.  Dunphy  ;  Veragua,  ridden 
by  Mr.  Sink,  Jr.  ;  Our  Climate,  ridden  by  Mr. 
Hobart  ;  Atticus,  ridden  by  Mr.  Gamage  ;  Wawona, 
ridden  by  Mr.  Skinner  ;  and  Dick  Beham,  ridden  by 
Mr.  Forland.  Our  Climate  was  the  favorite,  Veragua 
second.  Triumph,  ridden  by  Mr.  Dunphy,  assumed 
the  lead  going  around  the  first  turn,  but  Mr.  Skinner 
on  Wawona  challenged  the  leader  about  three  fur- 
longs from  the  finish,  and  the  race  was  all  over  but 
the  shouting.  Mr.  Skinner  rode  Wawona  beauti- 
fully. There  was  some  10-to-i  money  against  this 
horse,  but  the  prevailing  odds  at  post  time  were 
8  to  1.  Mr.  Forsland  finished  second  on  Dick 
Behao,  while  Mr.  Sink  landed  Veragua  third.  Our 
Climate  ran  an  unaccountably  bad  race. 

The  Tarpey  Stakes — the  handicap  sweepstakes  for 
three-year-olds  and  upward  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  furlong — is  to  be  the  feature  of  the  card  of 
Saturday,  February  5th.  There  are  fifty-nine  entries 
for  the  race,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  outcome. 

On  Monday,  February  7th,  racing  will  be  resumed 
at  the  Oakland  track  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Jockey  Club.  A  fortnight  of  excellent  sport  is 
expected,  no  matter  how  the  weather  may  turn  out, 
for  an  admirable  programme  has  been  arranged. 


GOSSIP  AND  ADVICE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Bicyclists  in  Southern  California  are  rejoicing  over 
the  fact  that  in  three  months  there  will  be  completed 
an  elevated  bicycle  track  between  Pasadena  and  Los 
Angeles.  It  runs  for  nine  miles  through  a  picturesque 
and  charming  country  at  an  average  grade  of  only 
one  per  cent. ,  the  steepest  gradient  being  a  thousand- 
foot  stretch  which  runs  as  high  as  three  per 
cent.  The  cycleway  is  elevated  eighteen  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  and  in  some 
places  is  fifty  feet  above  the  valleys  through 
which  it  passes.  Electric  lights  are  to  be  set 
at  intervals  of  one  hundred  feet  throughout  the 
track,  which  will  be  nine  feet  wide,  with  a 
three-inch,  separator  in  th-;  centre,  to  prevent  colli- 
sions between  cyclists  going  in  opposite  ways.  The 
track  will  accommodate  electric  vehicles  and  horse- 
less i^arriages,  as  well  as  bicycles-  A  toll  of  five  cents 
each  way  will  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  track,  and 
as  there  are  twenty-five  thousand  bicyclists  in  Los 
Angeles  and  probably  five  thousand  more  in  Pasa- 
dena, it  is  expected  to  be  a  paying  enterprise. 


A  German  inventor,  Ernest  Salzenberg,  has  made 
an  improvement  in  incandescent  gas-burners  which 
the  United  States  consul  at  Crefeld  thinks  may  prove 
of  much  importance.  The  invention  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  when  the  pressure  of  the  gas  upon  the 
incandescent  body  from  which  the  light  is  derived  is 
sufficiently  increased,  the  light  becomes  very  intense, 
although  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Gas  is  supplied  to 
the  burner  under  a  pressure  of  three  and  a  half 
atmospheres,  and  it  is  said  that  a  single  incandescent 
jet  of  the  ordinary  size  can  be  made  to  emit  a  light 
equal  to  that  of  more  than  one  thousand  candles. 
The  inventor  asserts  that  the  cost  of  this  light  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  electric  arc-light. 


Mamie  Gilroy.  of  "The  Girl  from  Paris,"  is  en- 
gaged, so  the  papers  say.  to  marry  Dr.  Francis  W. 
MacNamara,  health  officer  of  Chicago.  Last  Decem- 
ber, Miss  Gilroy  was  taken  ill  while  in  Milwaukee  and 
went  to  her  sister  in  Chicago,  where  Dr.  MacNamara 
attended  her.  "  It  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight," 
Miss  Gilroy  has  told  the  reporters,  and  she  added  the 
further  information  that  "  it  is  his  first  love-affair  and 
mine,  too."  They  are  to  be  married  in  New  Orleans 
next  month,  and  then  Miss  Gilroy  will  become  a  star 
at  the  head  of  her  own  company,  for  which  Dr.  Mac- 
Namara and  a  friend  of  his  in  Chicago  will  supply 
the  sinews  of  war.    The  doctor  denies  it  all. 


"  I  believe  your  young  college  classmate  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  in  art  circles  here."  "  By 
his  talents?"  "No;  by  his  shekels." — Harvard 
Lampoon, 


When  will  women  discover  how  to  dress  their  hair 
without  hair-pins  ?  Hair-pins,  one  understands  from 
a  woman  who  has  recently  written  a  book  about 
women,  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  feminine  independ- 
ence. "  How  truly  fiendish  a  hair-pin  can  be  no 
mere  man  can  ever  know.  When  it  presses  against 
the  skull  and  produces  a  local  nerve-torture  of  an  in- 
describably vicious  nature,  a  man  might  imagine 
that  the  easy  thing  would  be  to  pull  it  out.  ...  A 
woman  feels  so  tremendously  at  a  disadvantage  if  her 
hair  is  untidy.  She  can  not  even  argue  till  it  is  neat 
again." 


A  Book  on  Beauty 

—  BY  — 

THE  MARQUISE  DE  FONTEN'OY. 

The   well-known  newspaper  correspondent,  whose  letters 
for  women  are  widely  read. 


Thomas  Whiffen,  the  actor,  met  the  late  Frank 
Leslie  one  morning.  "You  don't  look  very  fit," 
said  Mr.  Whiffen.  "  I'm  perfectly  well,"  said  Leslie, 
"and  have  just  come  from  a  regular  toper's  break- 
fast." "What's  that?"  "Oh,  a  chop,  a  brandy- 
and-soda,  and  a  dog  1 "  "  What  in  the  world  was 
the  dog  for  ?  "     "  Why,  to  eat  the  chop  !  " 


The  book  is  a  quarto  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages,  beautifully  bound  in  illuminated  cloth,  gilt 
top  and  deckle  edges.  It  is  printed  on  plate  paper 
and  its  pages  decorated  with  handsome  borders. 

The  book  combines  gossip  with  advice  to  ladies. 

The  following  synopsis  will  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
contents,  but  can  not  furnish  a  conception  of  the 
clever  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  interspersed 
with  instances,  experiences,  narratives,  descriptions, 
and  peculiarities  of  women,  ancient  and  modern, 
who  have  been  famous  in  high  society  : 

Hints  on  Hygiene — -The  First  Condition  of 
beauty — Chloral,  chlorodine.  and  morphine — 
Dipsomania  of  London  Women — In  New  York — 
Diet  of  a  pretty  woman — The  mark  of  the  Mont- 
morencies  —  Hygienic  dress  and  laundrying  — 
New  use  for  chamois-skin. 

Etiquette  for  Old  and  Young The  Small 

ceremonies  of  life — The  etiquette  of  each — Society 
functions — Court  etiquette — Suggestions  for  pri- 
vate homes — Public  kissing — "  Good  form  "  con- 
trasted with  fashion  —  French  chic — Americans 
and  tides — Entertaining — Use  of  visiting-cards — 
Stationery — Invitations — Serving  wines. 

Pleasures  of  the  Table — Cuisine — Art  of 
eating  well — French  gourmets — Ancient  and  mod- 
ern menus — Table  dainties — New  decorations  — 
Elegant  desserts — Recipes  and  directions. 

A  Beautiful  Woman's  Home — How  to  Deco- 
rate the  various  rooms — Hints  on  furniture  and 
ceramics. 

Hints  on  Corpulence — Progress  of  Female 
beauty  in  various  lands — Obesity  easy  to  conquer 
— Exercises  and  sports  of  famous  women — Secrets 
of  Ninon  de  1'Enclos — Harmless  receipts  for  stout- 
ness— Diet  for  the  thin — How  to  improve  the  bust. 

The  Dressing-Room  and  Baths — Practical 
suggestions — Baths  of  celebrated  beauties — Patti's 
use  of  cold  cream — Greasy  faces — Unwashed  but 
fashionably  dressed — Dressing-room  secrets. 

Complexion  and  Perfumes — The  Thermom- 
eter of  the  system — Remedies  for  all  affections 
of  the  skin  —  Queen  Elizabeth's  toilet  water — 
Prevention  of  wrinkles,  sunburn,  and  freckles. 
Middle-Age  recipe  for  pink  complexion.  Per- 
fumes as  necessities — For  rooms — For  lingerie. 

Cosmetics — Practice  of  "  Making  -  Up  "  — 
How  to  do  it  with  safety  to  health  and  beauty — 
Blanc  pastes — Oriental  cream — Poudre  (Tamour 
— A  formula  from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. — 
Simple  harmless  rouges — Paints,  jellies,  and  oint- 
ments— Mesdjen,  a  secret  of  the  East — Enamels 
— Unnatural  make-ups — Recipes  for  everything. 

The  Hand  and  the  Foot — Elements  of  a 
handsome  hand — Manicuring — Varnish  for  nails 
— Choosing  gloves  —  Pedicuring  —  Feet  of  cele- 
brated women — Foot-wear  for  house  and  street — 
How  to  enter  or  leave  a  carriage — Types  of  feet 
— Bare  feet  at  the  sea-side. 

The  Hair,  Eyebrows,  and  Eyelashes  — 
Hair-dressing  —  Pomatums  and  oils  —  Dyes  — 
Dandruff— Thinning  and  thickening  the  brows 
and  lashes — Hair-powder  and  patches — Combs 
and  hair-pins — Enhancing  the  lustre  of  the  eyes — 
A  simple  remedy  for  nervous  headaches — Recipes. 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth — The  Breath — The 
diet  —  The  teeth  —  Cigarette  -  smoking  among 
women — Habits  of  ladies  at  every  court  in  Eu- 
rope — Smoking  in  the  Orient — "Gossip,  coffee, 
and  tobacco" — To  purify  the  breath  after  smok- 
ing —  Perfect  lips  —  Humbugs  —  An  Oriental 
unguent — Tooth-cleansers  and  whiteners — Prepa- 
rations for  the  gums — A  wonderful  paste  for  the 
voice — Recipes  and  remedies. 

Accessories  of  the  Toilet — Artificial  Flowers 
— Jewelry  and  its  care — Fans  and  slippers — Their 
care — Moth- prevention. 

Les  Dessous — Neglect  of  Undergarments — 
Royal  lingerie— Night-robes— Dainty  pajamas — 
Vexed  question  of  corsets — Ancient  and  modern 
lacing — The  latest  innovation,  the  Indian  belt — 
Hosiery,  garters,  and  suspenders — French  ways — 
Pretty  traveling-wear. 
Servants  —  The  "  Slavey  " — Cooks — House- 
keepers— Governesses — Wages  and  treatment- 
Duties  of  the  mistress — The  French  grande  dame 
— Servants  in  various  countries. 


This  elegant  volume  is  published  at  $3.50.  We 
will  send  it,  post-paid,  together  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  for 
$5.25.  We  will  send  it  with  a  renewal  subscrip- 
tion as  well  as  a  new  one,  but  not  to  newsdealers, 
publishers,  or  club-agents. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing 
246  Sutter  Street,  Sar.  Fr 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  first  diplomatic  dinner  of  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration was  more  brilliant  than  the  ones  that 
have  taken  place  in  previous  administrations.  The 
east  room  was  decorated  as  for  a  reception.  The 
table,  which,  on  account  of  the  number  of  guests,  was 
set  in  the  red  corridor  instead  of  in  the  state  dining- 
room,  presented  a  more  beautiful  appearance  than  it 
has  ever  done  before.  The  foreigners  had  no  cause 
to  complain  of  inhospitable  treatment  in  the  matter 
of  wine,  as  five  wine-glasses  were  placed  at  each 
plate,  including  that  of  Mrs.  McKinley.  The  most 
marked  feature  in  which  the  dinner  differed  from 
those  that  have  gone  before  was  the  seating  of  the 
President  and  his  wife  side  bv  side  at  the  centre  of 
the  long  table  instead  of  opposite  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rule.  The  British  embassador, 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  was  seated  to  the  left  of  Mrs. 
Kinley,  and  Lady  Pauncefote  had  the  seat  of  honor 
next  to  the  President.  The  absence  of  ladies  in  the 
German,  French,  and  Italian  embassies  gave  a  con- 
spicuous place  to  Mine.  Romero,  wife  of  the  minister 
from  Mexico,  who  is  the  ranking  minister  of  the 
corps.  She  sat  directly  opposite  the  President,  and 
was  taken  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Sixty-two 
guests  were  present,  and  there  were  twelve  more 
men  than  women.  The  invitation  list  did  not  in- 
clude the  usual  number  of  young  cabinet  ladies  and 
other  prominent  young  women  in  Washington  who 
make  things  even  when  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
bachelors  in  the  corps.  The  dozen  extra  men  had  to 
walk  out  by  themselves.  Even  Miss  Barber  and 
Miss  Mabel  McKinley,  who  are  guests  in  the 
White  House  and  about  whom  the  diplomats  had 
been  speculating  a  good  deal  as  to  who  would  have 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to  them,  were 
not  present. 

Fearful  and  wonderful  has  been  the  decorative 
wear  of  women  everywhere  through  the  ages.  She 
has  worn  skewers  in  the  nose  of  her,, rings  on  the  toes 
of  her.  She  has  tied  a  snake  around  her  neck  and 
tangled  fire-flies  in  her  hair.  But  she  has  never  till 
now  served  her  lovely  self  up  to  us  en  tortue,  as  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  puts  it.  But  now,  it  seems, 
tortoise  is  going  to  be— in  a  sense— her  only  wear. 
Of  course  the  tortoise  she  wears  is  the  live  variety— 
the  dead,  in  this  case  also,  would  soon  cease  to  in- 
terest her.  The  live  tortoise  conies  to  her  from  the 
Landes.  It  first  passes  through  the  hands  of  her 
jeweler — the  unadorned  tortoise  is  not  beautiful.  The 
jeweler  fits  the  tortoise  with  a  filigree  coat  of  mail 
studded  with  precious  stones.  The  animal  is  then 
secured  by  a  fine  gold  chain.  The  wearer  attaches 
the  chain  to  an  ornamental  hook  in  her  dress,  first 
taking  a  turn  with  it  round  her  own  neck.  The  re- 
splendent tortoise  then  fulfills  its  mission  by  exhibit- 
ing itself  upon  the  wearer's  shoulders  to  the  extent  of 
its  tether  ;  and  thus  enables  lovely  woman  to  exhibit 
herself  at  what,  we  should  hope,  will  be  the  extent 
of  hers. 

Mrs.  Ayer,  the  wealthy  American  lady  who  died  in 
Paris  recently,  may  be  remembered  in  London,  if  for 
nothing  else,  at  least  for  a  remarkable  dinner  she 
gave  at  the  Savoy  some  three  years  ago.  At  the 
principal  table  sat  the  hostess,  with  the  Due 
d'Orleans  on  one  hand  and  the  American  minister, 
Mr.  Bayard,  on  the  other.  There  was  a  musical 
table,  at  which  sat  Mme.  Christine  Nilsson,  Mme. 
Melba,  Mme.  Albani,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  other 
notable  musicians,  while  other  tables  were  devoted 
to  the  drama,  literature,  unmarried  girls,  etc.  Each 
table  was  decorated  with  special  flowers— the  musi- 
cians' with  roses,  the  unmarried  ladies'  with  white 
lilies,  and  the  "  drama  "  with  yellow  asters. 


A  great  change  has  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  presence  of  women  at  the  big  dinners 
in  New  York  this  year,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
the  Holland  Society  on  January  12th,  in  the  Astor 
gallery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  men  begin  to 
gather  between  half-past  six  and  seven  o'clock. 
They  sit  down  at  nine  o'clock.  It  was  after  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  that  the  first  group  of  women  ap- 
peared. They  entered  one  of  the  boxes  in  the  first 
tier  of  the  gallery  (says  the  New  York  Sun  J,  and  had 
no  sooner  settled  themselves  when  there  arose  a 
great  contest  among  them  as  to  who  would  soonest 
find  the  greatest  number  of  men  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. Men  in  full  dress  looked  down  upon  from  a 
considerable  height  have  a  way  of  seeming  very 
much  alike,  and  before  the  spotting  process  had  gone 
very  far,  embarrassing  mistakes  were  made.  One  or 
two  misdirected  smiles  were  returned  by  the  men 
wrongly  selected  in  a  way  so  dazed  and  coldly  formal 
that  the  women  who  made  the  errors  seemed  in- 
clined to  get  into  the  back  of  the  box  and  give  up  all 
curiosity  for  the  time  being.  The  greetings  extended 
by  the  men  who  were  rightly  selected  varied  from  a 
covert  smile  and  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  to  an  effusive 
waving  of  napkin,  according  to  the  gallantry  or 
liquid  capacity  of  the  diner.  All  the  time  this  was 
going  on  more  and  more  women  entered  the  boxes. 
Nearly  Jl  were  in  evening  gowns.  Those  who  were 
not,  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  Some 
were  brought  by  men  who  had  dined  at  home,  and 
only  leant  to  claim  their  seats  at  the  Holland 
Socie  Vs  tables  for  the  privilege  of  listening  to  its 
toasl-tf  aster  and  orators,  Others  were  met  by  men 
who  had  left  the  long  tables  at  a  time  previously  ap- 
pointed and  had  hovered  anxiously  about  the  entrance 


half  of  the  hotel  until  their  women  folk  arrived. 
So  far  as  the  speakers  were  concerned,  the  women 
were  almost  as  prominent  before  their  eyes  as  the 
men  sitting  at  the  tables.  This  brought  about  a  cer- 
tain polish  and  softness  of  speech  that  are  not  uni- 
versal attributes  of  after-dinner  speeches  among 
men.  As  to  the  attention  with  which  the  women 
listened  to  the  after-dinner  oratory,  they  were  much 
more  courteous  than  the  men.  When  the  toast  list 
was  half  finished,  nearly  half  the  seats  at  the  tables 
were  empty,  as  is  always  the  case  at  such  big  ban- 
quets, but  not  half  a  dozen  women  had  left  the 
boxes.  This  statement  must  be  modified  by  the  ex- 
planation that  some  of  the  men  who  had  left  the 
table  had  gone  to  join  their  women  folk  in  the  gal- 
leries, and  had  stayed  with  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  But  even  when  President  Vrooman  rose 
after  the  last  speech  and  said  "God  bless  us  all," 
and  the  orchestra  began  to  play  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
the  women  seemed  still  reluctant  to  leave  the  gallery. 

The  afternoon  reception  or  tea  is  being  stripped  of 
its  attendant  formalities  until  one  begins  to  wonder 
what  will  be  left  of  it.  It  is  some  years  since  a 
visile  de  digestion  has  been  regarded  as  essential 
from  all  guests  who  would  keep  in  the  hostess's  good 
graces.  Then  the  parting  words  to  the  hostess  were 
lopped  off,  doubtless  to  the  hostess's  satisfaction. 
Next,  the  leaving  of  cards  by  guests  at  a  tea  was 
omitted,  and  now,  we  understand,  one  of  the  rules  of 
correct  social  conduct  which  is  becoming  so  well 
established,  in  New  York  at  least,  that  men  are 
reveling  in  the  relief  it  brings,  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  sending  cards  in  answer  to  invitations  to 
these  functions.  The  return  of  a  card  used  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  acknowledgment  of  such 
an  attention.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  in  New 
York  an  invitation  to  anything  less  formal  than  a 
dance  or  a  dinner  may  be  ignored. 

For  some  inscrutable  reason,  it  is  the  proper  thing 
just  now  for  a  man  to  wear  his  silk  hat  tipped  well 
forward  over  the  brow.  A  few  years  ago  all  the 
English  hats  had  little  cotton  pads  in  front,  so  as  to 
throw  the  hat  backward.  These  have  gone,  and  if 
the  pads  are  used  at  all,  they  should  be  in  the  rear, 
to  reverse  the  old  order.  And  apropos  of  men's 
hats,  it  is  strange  (says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Press)  that  so  few  Americans  have  their  silk  hats 
made  to  order.  No  well-dressed  Englishman  dreams 
of  wearing  a  ready-made'  "topper."  And  with 
reason.  The  hat  adds  or  detracts  from  one's  ap- 
pearance more  than  any  article  of  dress.  It  frames, 
dominates  the  face  as  a  roof  does  a  building.  Skill- 
fully designed,  it  adds  character — chosen  at  random 
it  makes  one  look  like  a  "guy."  The  average 
Briton  of  careful  attire  finds  out  what  style  of  crown 
suits  him,  and  has  a  block  made  for  it.  The  brim 
may  follow  the  current  styles,  but  the  crown,  except 
for  an  occasional  touch  of  bell,  more  or  less,  should 
remain  the  same.  Although  our  styles  in  hats  come 
from  England,  the  American  makes  are  usually  pref- 
erable, being  fighter  in  weight.  Then  with  a  block  of 
one's  own,  one  can  follow  the  English  models  as 
they  come  out.  There  is  more  reason  to  have  one's 
hats  made  to  order  than  one's  boots. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  the  first  person  who  broke 
the  absurd  fashion  of  dressing  infant  boys  as  droll 
miniatures  of  their  fathers.  She  attired  the  unfortu- 
nate dauphin  in  a  simple  blue  jacket  and  trousers, 
for  which  she  was  reviled  as  if  little  bag-wigs  and 
tiny  cocked  hats  and  all  the  absurb  paraphernalia 
of  full  dress  had  been  points  of  moral  obligation. 
Even  at  the  juvenile  parties  given  by  George  the 
Third  and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  little  boys  were  fre- 
quently dressed  after  the  models  of  their  father's 
court  costumes,  with  the  powdered  side-curls,  single- 
breasted  coats,  knee-breeches,  and  shoe-buckles. 


One  of  the  odd  characteristics  of  Old- World  roy- 
alty consists  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  members  with 
regard  to  beds  and  bedding.  Queen  Victoria  travels 
about  with  her  own  bedstead,  a  peculiar,  old- 
fashioned,  wooden  affair,  and  her  mattress  gives 
a  whole  lot  of  trouble,  two  domestics  being  assigned 
to  its  care.  Instead  of  being  pinked  with  buttons, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  mattresses,  ribbons  passing 
through  from  one  side  to  the  other  take  the  place 
thereof,  and  these  are  tied  and  untied  every  day — a 
process  requiring  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble. 
Both  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia  and  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium,  and  likewise  Prince  Albert  of 
Prussia,  the  regent  of  Brunswick,  carry  their  bed- 
steads and  their  bedding  about  with  them  in  conse- 
quence of  their  huge  stature.  They  require  beds 
eight  feet  long.  The  reigning  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  only  daughter  of  the  murdered  Czar 
of  Russia,  has  the  sheets,  which  are  composed  of  the 
most  exquisitely  fine  linen  that  can  be  produced,  first 
of  all  stretched  perfectly  tight  over  the  most  perfect 
mattresses  that  can  be  manufactured  at  Paris.  Then 
she  has  the  sheet  sewed  on  to  the  mattress.  She 
will  not  sleep  on  any  bed  that  has  not  been  arranged 
thus.  Old  Emperor  William  of  Germany  and  the 
late  Czar,  as  well  as  his  father,  invariably  carried 
about  with  them  on  their  journeys  small,  narrow 
iron  camp  bedsteads,  the  mattresses  and  pillows 
being  thin  and  hard.  It  was  the  same  with  the  late 
King  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult 
to  blame  royalty  for  paying  so  much  attention  to 
beds  and  mattresses.  It  is  certain  that  a  far  larger 
number  of  maladies  are  propagated  by  means   of 


hotel  mattresses  and  bedding  than  most  people  are 
willing  to  believe. 

When  Herr  Seidl  began  his  concerts  at  the  Astoria, 
the  subscribers  pleaded  with  him  to  offend  the  ears 
of  New  York  society  with  no  frivolities.  After  a  few 
nights  spent  with  science  and  the  classics,  however, 
society  began  to  yawn,  and  it  was  gently  intimated  to 
him  that  he  might  "  let  up  "  a  bit.  So  a  few  nights 
ago  the  piece  de  resistance  was  Charmion,  the 
"linger  longer  lingerie"  performer  of  the  flying 
trapeze.  Her  specialty  is  to  get  up  on  the  trapeze  in 
ordinary  street  costume,  and  then  remove  her  gar- 
ments one  by  one  until  she  stands  revealed  in  the 
fleshings  of  an  acrobat.  At  ten-fifteen  o'clock  the 
trapeze  at  the  Astoria  was  properly  adjusted  to  swing 
about  eight  feet  above  the  stage,  and  a  soft,  padded 
carpet  was  laid  in  case  of  accident.  With  a  fanfare 
of  music,  Charmion  tripped  on  the  stage,  envel- 
oped in  a  cloak  which  covered  her  from  head  to  foot. 
"What  has  she  got  under  that  cloak?"  was  the 
supreme  question.  "If  she  wears  her  street  cos- 
tume, then  we  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  her  whole 
act  as  given  in  the  music-hall — the  display  of  lingerie 
and  garters  and  the  gradual  loss  of  garments.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  already  in  tights,  then  we 
have  been  tricked,  and  will  see  only  the  ordinary 
gyrations  of  a  Leona  Dare.  Then  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment ran  through  the  house,  for  there  stood 
Charmion  arrayed  in  pink  fleshings,  a  little  bodice 
and  trunks  of  Nile-green  silk,  and  a  bunch  of  roses 
at  her  breast.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  Charmion  shared 
the  disappointment  of  society  that  her  most  effective 
situations  had  been  eliminated. 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 


The  market  for  local  stocks  and  bonds  closes  firm 
and  at  advanced  prices  all  along  the  line,  with  in- 
creased transactions  over  last  week,  the  sales  being 
$77,500  bonds  and  14,050  shares  stock,  as  follows  : 
Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.  Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Market  St.  Rv  6%... .   1,000    ©125^  125 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.  ..   7,000    @  115-     114^  114M     »5& 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5% 10,000    (a)  102  102 

Nor.  Cal.  Ry  5%  ....   9,000    @  102  ioz 

Powell  St.  Ry  6% 1,000    ©119  119 

S.  V.  Water  6% 18,000    @  120^-120  ng%     120% 

S.  V.  Water  4% 1,000    ©103  102^     102M 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6% 23,000    @  ioi^  101&     102 

U.  S.  4%  Reg.  old  . .  -   7,500    @  112M  112% 
Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Sfiares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.     891       @    55  53%       55 '£ 

Spring  Valley  Water.    462       @  100-     99%  99&     100 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Mutual  Elec.  Lt.  Co.    360      @    15^  ig#       1$% 

Pacific  Gas  Imp 25      @    93%  93!^      94 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..       50      @    57     -  56%  56% 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric .  1,026       @    96}^-  g$!4  95%       96 

S.  F.  Gas  Light  C^..     160      @      3%  3% 

Banks, 

Anglo-Californian  ...    100      @   5%%  58K 

Bank  of  California. .       15      ©247^  247        248 

S.  F.  Sav.  Union 2      @   485  485 

Street  R.  R, 

Market  St.  Railway.    457      ©    53K"53^  53  53^ 

Presidio 40      @      8  ■]% 

Powders. 

Giant  Powder 322      ©    38%-  36%  37%      38^ 

Vigorit  Powder 4,805      @     3%-    3%        3H        3% 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 1,820      @    32%-  3o%  32^       33 

Hutchinson 490      @    423^-41%  42^      43 

Alaska  Packers 155      @    99%-  qqJ^       99 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co.. 2,870      @    46%-  37^       46  46% 

During  the  past  week  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
Powders  on  the  decision  in  the  Coal  Trust  suit, 
through  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  would 
apply  to  the  agreement  on  powder  sales,  but  at  the 
close  they  had  gained  all  the  loss. 

There  was  an  advance  of  ten  points  in  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company's  stock  on  a  report  of  monthly 
dividends  of  50c.  in  the  near  future. 

The  sugar  stocks  show  strength  and  closed  firm, 
with  small  offerings. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum,  from  $50  up.     We 
request  investigations 

SIG  B.   SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

Womanly    Beauty. 


This  Book  can  not  be  obtained  at 
any  Bookstore. 


The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth  and 
gill.  It  contains  over  four  hundred  pages  0/ matter 
of  inestimable  value  and  of  especial  interest  to 
ladies.     Its  print  is  large  and  fair. 

OUR    OFFER. 

The  publisher's  price  is $2.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  is. . .  4.00 

Total $6.50 

We  will  send  both,  post-paid,  when  ordered 

together  for $4-5° 

This  amount  must  accompany  the  order,  and 
secures  both  the  book  and  the  Argonaut  for  a  year. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

246  Sutter  St. ,  San  Francisco, 


After  your  shoes  have  had  a  soak- 
ing, Vici  Leather  Dressing  not  only   \ 
gives  them  a   beautiful   lustre,    but   \ 
softens   the    leather    and    prevents   \ 
cracking. 

VICI      1 

I  Leather  Dressing] 

gives  new  life  to  old  leather.     Best  j 
for  children's  shoes,  women's  shoes, 
men's   shoes— best    for  any  kind  of 
leather.   Prepared  by  the  ma- 
kers of  the  famous  Vici  Kid. 

5    Sold  by  all  dealers.     A  valuable  illus-  ».,,. 

J    trated    book  about  your  sboeB  and    RiWl'ffi 

J    their  care,  mailed  free. 

\    ROBERT  H.  FOERDEREB,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus.. 8  2,109,0  00.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mever,;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgb 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfhllow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  E.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Route, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 822,733,119 

Faid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  E.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus  ■    ■  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith As-.istant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M .  Clav Secretary 


New  York . 


CORRESPONDENTS : 

I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

(The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

n,;„„„„  ( Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

ChlcaS° 1  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev. . .  ..Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschalt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus SO, 250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-CasEier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid   Up,    SI, 000, 000;     Assets,    S3, 300,- 
017. 88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "  Isn't  It  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I" 

Other  Listtntr — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeikk  sends  'em  to  him." 


nniirivr'fl  FreaB- Cutting;  Bureau  will  send 
nU  III  Lint  0  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 


you  want  to  be  "  np  to  date,"  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  Importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
Is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Rombikb,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York, 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  was  a  wonder  even  in  the 
days  of  four-bottle  men.  On  being  found  alone  with 
half  a  dozen  empty  claret- bottles,  he  was  asked, 
"  What,  surely  you  have  not  got  through  them  with- 
out assistance?"  "  Oh,  no  I  "  he  replied,  cheerfully, 
"  1  had  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira." 

The  Georgia  voter  bids  fair  to  be  as  early  a  bird  as 
the  candidate,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  told  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Recently  an  old  negro  met 
a  former  employer,  and  approached  him  in  this  way  : 
"  You  lookin"  mighty  well,  Mars  Tom."  "Yes  ;  I'm 
feeling  pretty  good."  "I  thought  you  wuz.  You 
know  what  you  look  like,  Mars  Tom?"  "No; 
what  do  1  look  like  ?  "  "  You  looks  like  you  had  a 
dollar  in  yo'  pocket  en  wuz  gwine  ter  run  fer 
guv'ner ! " 

What  To  Eat  tells  a  story  of  two  young  women 
with  bright  auburn  hair,  who  had  just  sat  down  to 
luncheon  at  the  Berkeley  Arms,  when  a  florid  matron 
with  a  crimson  dress  took  a  seat  opposite,  and,  after 
glancing  at  her  neighbors  and  examining  the  menu, 
remarked  to  the  waiter  that  red-head  ducks  were  not 
served  that  day.  Then  the  waiter  came  around  to 
get  the  young  women's  order,  whereupon  one  of  them 
glanced  at  the  florid  woman  and  then  at  the  bill  of 
fare,  and  said  to  her  sister:  "The  boiled  lobster  is 
not  on  the  bill." 


Theodore  Hook,  traveling  by  coach,  once  met  a 
man  of  such  a  despondent  behavior  that  after  two 
hours  of  his  company  he  was  impelled  to  inquire  why 
he  was  so  miserable.  "  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  I  had 
bought  a  lottery  ticket,  and  my  wife  took  it  away 
from  me,  saying  that  I  should  not  gamble  our  liveli- 
hood away,  and  she  sold  it,  and  it  has  now  turned 
out  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  pounds."  "  Well,  upon 
my  life!"  said  Hook,  "I  don't  wonder  at  your 
woeful  looks  ;  if  1  had  been  in  your  place,  I  should 
have  cut  my  throat."  "Just  what  1  did,"  said  the 
man,  pulling  down  his  neckcloth  and  showing  the 
cicatrix. 

The  present  lord  chancellor  has  never  yielded  to  the 
seduction  of  "  My  Lady  Nicotine."  Montagu  Will- 
iams, who  once  shared  his  rooms  when  they  were  on 
circuit  together,  had  to  go  out  in  the  evening  to 
smoke  his  after-dinner  cigar  in  the  open  air.  Next 
morning  he  had  his  revenge  ;  for  his  comrade  waited 
breakfast  for  him,  and  Williams  did  not  appear  until 
it  was  nearly  time  for  the  court  to  sit.  The  future 
lord  chancellor's  reproaches  were  met  by  Mr.  Will- 
iams's statement:  "I  never  eat  breakfast;  I  don't 
care  for  it-  So  why  should  you  ?  You  don't  smoke, 
you  know."  That  evening  Mr.  Williams  sat  at  the 
hearth  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace. 


Tennyson  one  day  entered  a  club  reading-room 
and  sat  down  in  a  large  arm-chair  before  the  fire. 
Much  to  the  amazement  of  the  other  occupants  of 
the  room,  he  proceeded  to  elevate  his  feet  until  they 
rested  on  the  cliimney-piece,  in  "real  American" 
fashion.  No  expostulations  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
respecting  the  inelegance  of  the  position  were  of  the 
slightest  avail.  Suddenly  a  brilliant  inspiration 
seized  one  of  them.  Going  close  to  Lord  Tenny- 
son he  whispered  in  his  ear  :  ' '  Take  your  feet  down 
or  they'll  mistake  you  for  Longfellow."  In  an  in- 
stant the  poet's  boots  were  on  the  floor,  and  he 
assumed  the  ordinary  position  of  an  Englishman. 

Richard  Mansfield,  the  actor,  hired  a  private  secre- 
tary a  few  years  ago,  but  was  compelled  to  discharge 
him  because  he  could  not  spell  and  was  otherwise 
rather  lame  in  the  matter  of  education.  When  the 
young  man  had  received  the  notice  of  his  dismissal, 
he  went  to  the  actor  and  asked  for  an  explanation. 
1  "  The  fact  is,"  he  was  told,  "  that  your  education  is 
too  meagre  for  the  requirements  of  the  position." 
Greatly  offended,  the  ex  -  secretary  exclaimed  : 
"Why,  sir;  my  parents  spent  five  thousand  dollars 
on  my  education!"  "Then,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
the  actor,  "I  would  advise  them  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  the  money.  They  were 
swindled." 


A  young  man  was  tried  for  murder,  having  killed  a 
member  of  a  rival  faction  in  a  faction  fight  (writes 
Aubrey  de  Vere  in  his  "  Recollections").  The  judge, 
reluctant  to  sentence  him  to  death,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  turned  to  him  and  said:  "Is  there  any 
one  in  court  who  could  speak  as  to  your  character  ?" 
The  youth  looked  round  the  court,  and  then  said, 
sadly:  "There  is  no  man  here,  my  lord,  that  I 
know."  At  that,  my  grandfather  chanced  to  walk 
into  the  grand  jury  gallery.  He  saw  at  once  how 
matters  stood.  He  called  out:  "You  are  a  queer 
boy  that  don't  know  a  friend  when  you  see  him  ! " 
The  boy  was  quick-witted;  he  answered:  "Oh, 
then,  it  is  myself  that  is  proud  to  see  your  honor  here 
this  day!"  "Well,"  said  the  judge,  "Sir  Vere, 
since  you  know  that  boy,  will  you  tell  us  what  you 
know  of  him  ?"  "I  will,  my  lord,"  said  my  grand- 
father, ' '  and  what  I  can  tell  you  is  this — that  from 
the  very  first  day  that  ever  1  saw  him  to  this  minute, 
I  never  knew  anything  of  him  that  was  not  good." 
The  old  tenant  ended  his  tale  by  striking  his  hands 
together  and  exclaiming:  "And  he  never  to  have 
clapped  his  eye  on  the  boy  till  that  minute  !  "  The 
boy  escaped  being  hanged. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


DEBIT    AND    CREDIT. 


The  Fight  at  the  San  Jacinto. 
"  Now  for  a  brisk  and  cheerful  fight !  " 
Said  Harman,  big  and  droll. 
As  he  coaxed  his  flint  and  steel  for  a  light. 
And  puffed  at  his  cold  clay  bowl  ; 
"  For  we  are  a  skulking  lot,"  says  he, 
"  Of  land-thieves  hereabout. 
And  these  bold  senores,  two  to  one, 
Have  come  to  smoke  us  out." 

Santa  Anna  and  Castillon, 

Almonte  brave  and  gay, 
Portilla  red  from  Goliad  ; 

And  Cos  with  his  smart  array. 
Dulces  and  cigaritos, 

And  the  light  guitar,  ting-tum  ! 
Sant"  Anna  courts  siesta — 

And  Sam  Houston  taps  his  drum. 

The  buck  stands  still  in  the  timber — 
"  Is  it  patter  of  nuts  that  fall  ?  " 
The  foal  of  the  wild  mare  whinnies — 

Did  he  hear  the  Comanche  call  ? 
In  the  brake  by  the  crawling  bayou 

The  slinking  she- wolves  howl ; 
And  the  mustang's  snort  in  the  river  sedge 

Has  startled  the  paddling  fowl. 

A  soft,  low  tap,  and  a  muffled  tap. 

And  a  roll  not  loud  nor  long — 
We  would  not  break  Sant'  Anna's  nap. 

Nor  spoil  Almonte's  song. 
Saddles  and  knives  and  rifles  I 

Lord  !  but  the  men  were  glad 
When  Deaf  Smith  muttered  ' '  Alamo  !  " 

And  Karnes  hissed  "  Goliad  !  " 

The  drummer  tucked  his  sticks  in  his  belt, 

And  the  fifer  gripped  his  gun. 
Oh,  for  one  free,  wild  Texan  yell, 

As  we  took  the  slope  in  a  run  1 
But  never  a  shout  nor  a  shot  we  spent, 

Nor  an  oath  nor  a  prayer,  that  day, 
Till  we  faced  the  bravos,  eye  to  eye, 

And  then  we  blazed  away. 

Then  we  knew  the  rapture  of  Ben  Milam, 

And  the  glory  that  Travis  made,  * 

With  Bowie's  lunge,  and  Crockett's  shot, 

And  Fannin's  dancing  blade  ; 
And  the  heart  of  the  fighter,  bounding  free 

In  his  joy  so  hot  and  mad — 
When  Millard  charged  for  Alamo, 

Lamar  for  Goliad. 

Deaf  Smith  rode  straight,  with  reeking  spur, 

Into  the  shock  and  rout : 
"  I've  hacked  and  burned  the  bayou  bridge  ; 

There's  no  sneak's  back-way  out  !  " 
Muzzle  or  butt  for  Goliad, 

Pistol  and  blade  and  fist ! 
Oh,  for  the  knife  that  never  glanced. 

And  the  gun  that  never  missed  ! 

Dulces  and  cigaritos, 

Song  and  the  mandolin  ! 
That  gory  swamp  is  a  grewsome  grove 

To  dance  fandangos  in. 
We  bridged  the  bog  with  the  sprawling  herd 

That  fell  in  that  frantic  rout ; 
We  slew  and  slew  till  the  sun  set  red, 

And  the  Texan  star  flashed  out. 
—John  Williamson  Palmer  in  the  Chap-Book. 


Cremona— 1702. 
Prince  Eugene  of  Austria  is  in  the  market-place  ; 
Prince  Eugene  of  Austria  has  smiles  upon  his  face  ; 

Says  he,  "  Our  work  is  done, 

For  the  Citadel  is  won. 
And  the  black  and  yellow  flag  flies  o'er  Cremona." 

Major  Dan  O'Mahony  is  in  the  barrack  square, 
And  just  six  hundred  Irish  boys  are  waiting  for 
him  there  ; 

Says  he,  "  Come  in  your  shirt, 
And  you  won't  take  any  bun. 
For  the  morning  air  is  pleasant  in  Cremona." 

Major  Dan  O'Mahony  is  at  the  barrack  gate, 
And  just  six  hundred  Irish  boys  will  neither  stay 
nor  wait ; 

There's  Dillon  and  there's  Burke, 

And  there'll  be  some  bloody  work 

Ere  the  Kaiserlics  shall  boast  they  hold  Cremona. 

Major  Dan  O'Mahony  has  reached  the  river  fort, 
And  just  six  hundred  Irish  boys  are  joining  in  the 
sport  ; 

"  Come,  take  a  hand  !  "  says  he, 
"  And  if  you  will  stand  by  me, 
Then  it's  glory  to  the  man  who  takes  Cremona  !  " 

******* 
There's  just  two  hundred  Irish  boys  are  shouting 

on  the  wall ; 
There's  just  four  hundred  lying  who  can  hear  no 
slogan  call  ; 

But  what's  the  odds  of  that. 
For  it's  all  the  same  to  Pat, 
If  he  pays  his  debt  in  Dublin  or  Cremona. 

Says  General  de  Vaudray,   "You've  done  a  sol- 
dier's work ! 
And  every  tongue  in  France  shall  talk  of  Dillon 
and  of  Burke  ! 

Is  there  anything  at  all. 
Which  I,  the  General, 
Can  do  for  you,  the  heroes  of  Cremona?" 

'  Why,  yes,"  says  Dan  O'Mahony.     "  One  favor  we 
entreat, 
We  were  called  a  little  early,  and  our  toilet's  not 
complete. 

We've  no  quarrel  with  the  shirt, 
But  the  breeches  wouldn't  hurt, 
For  the  evening  air  is  chilly  in  Cremona." 

— A.  Conan  Doyle, 


She — "So  you  are  engaged  to  one  of  the  Mus- 
grave  twins  ?  How  do  you  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  ?"    He — "  I  don't  try  to." — Harlem  Life. 


"  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,"  said  she,  after  she  had 
managed  to  quarrel  with  him  on  the  way  home  from 
the  circus. 

He  reflected  awhile  :  "And  is  this  (he  end?" 

"  It  is,  sir  ;  all  is  over  between  us." 

"  Last  Sunday  night  you  said  you  loved  me." 

"  I  did  then  ;  I  do  not  now." 

"  And  you  want  by-gones  to  be  by-gones  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Who's  to  pay  for  all  the  ice-cream " 

"  Leave  me,  mercenary  wTetch  !    Name  your  price 
for  your  valuable  services,  and  I  will  see  it  paid." 
Next  morning's  post  brought  her  the  following  : 
Miss  Smith  to  Mr.  Simpkins,  Dr. 
Dr. 

To  6  rides,  $4.  each .$ 

15  oyster-soups  at  church  festivals .. 
'  15  suppers  at  church  festivals,  $1. . . 
1  15  hacks  at  church  festivals,  $1.50.. 

42  tickets  to  theatre 

Librettos  ( io),  25  cents 

Suit  of  clothes  (per  intimation) 

Boots  blacked  and  shaved  (say) . . . . 

'  46  broken  promises .25 

'  1  broken  heart 500.00 

'  60  ice  creams 15-00 

'  Raising  my  hopes,  etc 5,000.00 

'  Firing  me  out  after  circus 1.20 


24.00 
7oO 
15.00 
22.50 
42.00 
2.50 
50.00 
20.00 


Total $5.699 .95 

Cr. 

By  going  with  another  fel- 
low (4) $       8.00 

"  Healing  broken  heart  (3)  .45 

"  Hugging  me  (400) 400.00 

"  Sitting  on  my  lap  (20). . .    i.ooo.oo 

"  Extinguishing  hopes .75 

' '  First  kiss 2,000.00 

"  229.200  kisses  and  hugs, 

ic 2,292.00    $5,699.20 


Balance  due .75 

Total $  5,699.95 

Will  call  to-morrow  night  and  collect  balance  due. 
She  met  him  at  the  door.     "  Come  into  the  parlor, 
Chawley,"  she  said,  "and  I'll  pay  you."    An  hour 
afterward  she  was  contracting  a  fresh  debt  at  the  ice- 
cream saloon  near  by. — Ex. 


One  of  the  novelties  proposed  for  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1900  is  a  great  water-palace,  which  has  been 
devised  by  a  Polish  architect.  It  is  to  be  constructed 
of  iron  and  clothed  in  rushing  water.  The  building 
will  be  one  hundred  metres  high,  divided  into  three 
stories,  and  its  outer  walls  are  to  be  formed  of  water 
descending  in  vast  sheets  of  unbroken  liquid  surface, 
completely  inclosing  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the 
interior  and  forming  a  majestic  dome  to  crown  the 
whole  edifice.  Plays  will  be  given  in  the  interior,  and 
there  will  be  a  bicycle-rink  and  a  ball-room,  in  all  of 
which  visitors  will  be  absolutely  free  from  danger  of 
getting  wet.  At  night  the  surrounding  waters  will  be 
illuminated  with  electric  lights  in  various  changing 
colors. 

A  boy  being  asked  to  describe  a  kitten,  said  :  "  A 
kitten  is  remarkable  for  rushing  like  mad  at  nothing 
whatever  and  stopping  before  it  gets  there."  It  must 
have  been  the  same  boy  who  thus  defined  scandal : 
"  It  is  when  nobody  ain't  done  nothing,  and  some- 
body goes  and  tells." — Tit-Bits. 


A  New  Crazy  Sect  in  Connecticut. 

A  lot  of  fanatics  in  the  State  recently  immersed  an 
old  rheumatic  woman  bodily  in  the  water  to  "  heal 
her,"  as  they  said.  She  nearly  died  in  consequence. 
But  how  better  it  would  have  been  to  have  treated 
the  poor  old  woman  for  her  infirmity  with  Hosteller's 
Stomach  Bitters,  which  not  only  cures  rheumatism, 
but  prevents  kidney  complaint  and  remedies  dyspep- 
sia, constipation,  liver  trouble,  and  nervous  pros- 
tration.    Give  it  a  systematic  trial. 


Mrs.  E.  N.  Taylor,  of  413  River  Street,  Mainstee, 
Mich.,  testified  to  her  belief  in  Stardman's  Soothing 
Powders  by  writing  all  the  way  to  England  for  a 
packet. 

• — -•- — • 

"What  did  you  get  on  it?"  asked  a  New  York 
judge  of  a  man  who  was  brought  before  him  for 
stealing  an  umbrella.  "  Rain,"  replied  the  culprit. 
He  got  two  years  and  six  months.  Let  other  humor- 
ists take  note  of  this. — Ex. 


To  the  science  of  brew- 
ing is  added  the  per- 
fected art  of  bottling. 

That's  why 
Evans'  Ale 
won  its  way 

and  governs  the  Ale 
brewing  industry  of  the 
world  to-day. 

At  all   Clubs,    Caft%    Res- 
taurants, and  Hotels. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  .Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Without  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys,  you  throw  away 
money  and  comfort.  But  get 
the  right  one  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     SEWS 

PART     OF    THE     TIME, 

AM)     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     OXLT     PAPBR 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS_4LL  THE  TIME. 

Subscript  ion  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  {Including  Sunday),  jamos $6.00 

6  "     3.00 

3  "     1.50 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

75 


Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPEECEELS,  Proprietor. 


FAiIboratedTalcumI 

MDE1i 

Hi     for  infants   and 
-^adults.    A  specific 
for  prickly  heat   and 
chafing.  Delightful  after 
shaving.     Recommend- 
ed by  all  physicians. 

At  dnitrsisti  or  by  mall— 
[  price  25  cts.     Sample  free. 
'       Take  no  substitutes. 
Gerhard  Menu  en  Co. 
837  Broad  St.,  NEWARK,  N.J. 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTH   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and   Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 
Gaelic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  February  23 

Doric.  ..(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  IS 

BelgJc Saturday,  April  2 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  April  21 

Ronnd-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUEBS.  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  as 
follows.  For  ports  in  Alaska,  10  A.  m.,  Feb.  5,  10,  20,  2;;, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

ForB.  C.  andPuget  Sound  Ports,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  5, 10,  15, 
20,  25,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Homer,  2  p.  m., 
Feb.  4,  S,  12,  16.  21,   25,  Mar.  z,  5,  9,   14,  18,  22,  26,  30. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Feb. 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Piego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m„  Feb.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.,  February  5th,  March  4th, 
and  second  of  each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOOPALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


ery  St 


PHUlf       S-  S-  Australia  for  Hon- 

PHnll  o!"Ju  only.  Thursday,   Febru- 

mt  ary  17th,  1898,  at  2  p.m.  Special 

party  rates. 

lfl<J       "'  ®*  3Iar*P°8a  sails  via 

Up         Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

fnfilAFirJtr-  Sydney,   Wednesday.    Febru- 
\\Jl||ijijj«r-  ary  23j  igg8(  at  b  p  M 

Spreckels  Sc  Bros.  Co.,  Acts.,  114  Montgom- 
Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN     LINfcJ. 
New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul Feb.  16  I  St.  Louis Mar.  16 

New  York Feb.  33  I  Paris Mar.  33 

Paris Mar.    2  |  St.  Paul Mar.   30 

St.  Paul Mar.    9  |  St.  Louis Apr.      6 

BED   STAB   LINE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Westemland Feb.  16  I  Kensington Mar.  16 

Berlin Feb.  33  |  Weslemland Mar.  33 

Noordland Mar.    3  I  South wark Mar.  30 

Friesland Mar.    9  |  Noordland Apr.    6 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  P.  FAHNESTOCK.  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK-QCEENSTOWN-LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 

Special   Vestibule  Train,   Liverpool   to   Lon- 
don In  :.!'.   hours. 

GERMANIC Feb.    3. ...Mar.    ■....Mar.™ 

TEUTONIC Feb.     9.. ..Mar.     9. ...Apr.    6 

BRITANNIC Feb.  16.... Mar.   16.. ..Apr.   27 

MAJESTIC Feb.  33.  ...Mar.  33.. ..Apr.    20 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHT7' 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship 
Francisco,  or  to  the  White  Star  Line,  3 
York. 
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The  De  Guign<;  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guignt*  entertained 
about  two  hundred  of  their  friends  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, February  1st,  by  giving  a  reception  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  de  Guign^'s  mother,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Par- 
rott,  on  Sutter  Street.  Orchids,  roses,  and  other 
beautiful  flowers  were  effectively  used  in  adorning  the 
handsomely  appointed  drawing-rooms,  and  their 
artistic  arrangement  formed  an  ensemble  that  was 
greatly  admired.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Guigne"  received 
their  guests  unassisted.  The  dancing  commenced 
about  eleven  o'clock  and  continued  until  early  morn- 
ing, with  an  intermission  at  midnight,  when  a  supper 
was  served  under  the  direction  of  Wheeler.  The 
affair  was  delightful  in  every  particular.  A  special 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  playing  by  Huber's 
Orchestra  of  an  original  waltz  composed  by  Mr.  John 
Parrott  and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  de  Guign£.  Among 
those  present  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  A.  Donahoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Baron  and 
Baroness  von  Schroder,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Brigham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott,  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe Salisbury,  Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Jr.,  Miss  Mary 
Eyre,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman, 
Miss  Hoffman,  Miss  Alice  Colden  Hoffman,  Miss 
Caro  Crockett,  Miss  Susan  Blanding,  Miss  Kip, 
Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury, 
Miss  Margaret  Salisbury,  Misses  Borel,  Miss  Romi- 
etta  Wallace,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Muriel 
Atherton,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  Sara  Collier, 
Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Major 
J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Eyre,  Mr.  John  B.  Casserly,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  L.  S.  Vassault,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon, 
Mr.  Allan  St.  John  Bowie,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Holbrook, 
Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mr.  Colin  M.  Smith,  Mr. 
George  Davis  Boyd,  Mr.  John  Lawson,  Mr.  Hugh 
Tevis,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  Winfield  S. 
Jones,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Dr.  Herbert 
Carolan,  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone. 


The  Dodge  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
party  on  Saturday,  January  29th,  at  her  residence, 
2015  Franklin  Street.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  luncheons  that  she  is  to  give.  The  table  was 
ornate  with  carnations  set  among  the  service  of  silver 
and  crystal-ware. 

The  guests  of  Mrs.  Dodge  comprised  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Cutter,  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Gordon  Bland- 
ing, Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker, 
Mrs.  Antoine  Borel,  Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
William  R.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Smith,  Mrs.  Alexander  Perry,  Mrs.  James 
Otis,  Baroness  von  Schroder,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Tompkins,  Mrs. 
William  Ingraham  Kip,  and  Miss  Gwin. 

The  Murphy  Fancy-Dress  Cotillion. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  gave  a  fancy- 
dress  ball  and  cotillion  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Friday  evening,  February  4th.  As 
they  have  been  in  deep  mourning  for  a  long  period, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  them  to  entertain  or  to  in- 
troduce to  their  friends  their  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Adelaide  Murphy.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that 
the  ball  was  given,  and  it  also  served  to  introduce 
their  visiting  relatives,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Swift  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Mabel  F.  Swift,  of  Boston.  The 
hall  was  adorned  with  gracefully  arranged  cordons 
of  smilax,  and  about  two  hundred  guests  were 
present.     Mr.  and  Mrs.   Murphy  were  assisted  in 


RoVal 

— Absolutely  Pure — 

The  greatest 
of  all  the  bak- 
ing powders 
for  strength  & 
healthftiiness. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,    [SEW  YORK. 


receiving  by  the  fair  debutante  and  by  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Swift.  Mrs.  Murphy  and  Mrs.  Swift  wore  elegant 
evening  gowns  and  Miss  Adelaide  Murphy  wore  a 
costume  representing  a  water-lily  in  tones  of  pink 
and  green.  Miss  Swift  was  handsomely  attired  as 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Miss  Ethel  Murphy 
appeared  as  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  assembly  commenced  about  ten  o'clock  and 
continued  until  midnight,  when  an  elaborate  supper 
was  served  in  the  conservatory  room,  which  was 
decorated  with  a  wealth  of  pink  roses.  After  supper, 
the  cotjllion  was  commenced  and  five  figures  were 
danced,  in  each  of  which  pretty  favors  were  dis- 
tributed. The  german  was  led  by  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway  and  Miss  Adelaide  Murphy.  There  were 
more  than  fifty  couples  dancing  in  the  cotillion, 
which  was  kept  up  for  about  three  hours.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  affairs  of  the  winter  season. 

The  Presidio  Hops. 

There  will  be  much  gayety  at  the  Presidio  this 
month,  as  two  hops  are  to  be  given.  These  affairs 
are  always  very  enjoyable,  and  have  been  particularly 
so  since  Colonel  Miles  has  been  in  command.  At 
the  dance  to  be  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 3th,  the  following  ladies  will  receive  the 
guests  : 

Mrs.  Evan  Miles,  Mrs.  James  S.  Pettit,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Neall,  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Benson,  Mrs.  James 
E.  Nolan,  Mrs.  Euclid  B.  Frick,  Mrs.  Leon  Roudiez, 
Mrs.  William  M.  Crofton,  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Hern, 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  Campbell.  They  will  be  as- 
sisted in  receiving,  introducing,  and  entertaining  the 
invited  guests  by  Colonel  Evan  Miles,  U.  S.  A., 
Captain  James  S.  Pettit,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Harry  C. 
Benson,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  John  M.  Neall,  U.  S. 
A.,  Dr.  Euclid  B.  Frick,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
Everett  E.  Benjamin,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Leon 
Roudiez,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  D.  Palmer,  U.  S. 
A.,  Lieutenant  D.  E.  Nolan,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
Archibald  Campbell,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  G.  A. 
Detchmendy,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Pickering, 
U.  S.  A. 

The  final  hop  prior  to  the  Lenten  season  will  be 
given  on  the  evening  of  Washington's  Birthday,  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  when  some  special  features  will  be  intro- 
duced. The  reception  committee  that  evening  will 
comprise  : 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Evan  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Williston,  U. 
S.  A.,  Lieutenant- Colonel  W.  H.  Bisbee,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs.  C.  Morris,  U.  S.  A., 
Captain  John  J.  O'Connell,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Joseph 
M.  Califf,  U.  S.  A..  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  C.  T. 
Menoher,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Kil- 
bourne,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Lyman  Bent,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Everett  E.  Benja- 
min, U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Charles  D.  Palmer,  U.  S. 
A.,  Lieutenant  D.  E  Nolan,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  F. 
A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  T.  Boyd,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Lieutenant  Dana  W.  Kilburn,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Terpsichoreans. 

The  members  of  the  Terpsichoreans  gave  their 
second  dance  of  this  season  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  2d,  at  Native  Sons'  Hall,  and  it  was  much 
more  successful  than  the  one  given  in  December.  The 
patronesses  were  Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman,  Mrs.  Critten- 
den Thornton,  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Ellinwood,  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce,  Mrs.  Samuel  G. 
Buckbee,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mrs.  William 
Patton,  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney.  The  recep- 
tion committee  comprised  Mrs.  C.  M.  Keeney,  Mrs. 
Blakeman,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Tobin. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  meeting  in  January  had 
been  passed  over,  on  account  of  the  ball  given  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  the  invitation  list  was  enlarged,  and 
there  were  fully  two  hundred  and  forty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present,  including  all  of  the  debutantes, 
many  chaperons,  and  quite  a  number  of  visitors  to 
this  city.  The  hall  was  attractively  decorated  in 
tones  of  pink,  and  Huber's  Orchestra  was  concealed 
behind  tropical  plants  on  the  stage.  A  buffet  supper 
was  served  during  the  evening,  and  dancing  was  pro- 
longed until  after  one  o'clock  by  general  request. 
The  young  ladies  in  the  club  are  so  enthusiastic  over 
its  success  that  they  desire  to  have  one  more  meeting 
after  the  Lenten  season,  but  the  patronesses  have  not 
as  yet  given  a  decision  on  this  point. 

The  Spreckels  Dinner-Party. 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  gave  a  dinner-party  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  2d,  at  her  residence 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  as  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Reginald 
Brooke,  n£e  Holladay.  The  table  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  roses,  and  an  elaborate  menu  was 
served.  Mr.  Spreckels  was  not  present,  as  he  is  in 
Honolulu.  Those  present  to  meet  Mrs.  Brooke 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Small,  Mrs.  Derrick,  Miss  Hoffman,  Miss 
Minnie  Jolliffe,  Mr.  Allan  St.  John  Bowie,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr,  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Monterey,  was  united  in  marriage  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 31st,  to  Miss  Caroline  Clark,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain C.  E.  Clark,  U.  S.  N.,  the  commander  of  the 
Monterey. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Harriet  E.  Kay  and  Colonel 
Frank  A.  Vail  took  place  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 


February  2d,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
I357  Pearl  Street,  Alameda.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Kay,  of  Alameda, 
and  the  groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Vail,  of  this 
city.  They  were  unattended,  and  only  relatives  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  Rev. 
W.  W.  Scudder.  The  wedding  was  very  pleasantly 
celebrated.  After  a  trip  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  the  newly  wedded  couple  will  reside  at 
2817  Buchanan  Street. 

Information  has  been  received  from  the  East  of 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Eugenia  McLean  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Harriman.  Miss  McLean  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  McLean,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
is  well  known  in  society  here.  Mr.  Harriman  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  Oliver  Harriman,  of  New  York  city. 

A  dinner  dance  and  a  cotillion  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier  on  Mon- 
day evening,  February  7th,  at  their  residence,  2030 
Jackson  Street. 

The  next  of  the  series  of  Cinderella  Dances  will  be 
held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  9th. 

At  the  next  and  final  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fort- 
nightly Club  for  this  season,  the  patronesses  have 
decided  to  enforce  most  rigorously  the  rules  of  the 
club  as  to  admission.  Only  members  of  the  club 
and  those  holding  special  cards  for  that  evening  will 
be  admitted.  Membership  and  all  other  cards  must 
be  presented  at  the  door,  and  no  one  without  a  card 
will  be  admitted.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Golden  Gate  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  February 
10th,  and  the  cotillion  will  be  led  by  a  number  of 
army  officers. 

The  next  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
be  held  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary nth.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  will  lead 
with  Miss  Th£rese  Morgan.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  cotillion  of  the 
season,  so  the  present  applications  indicate.  It  is  not 
yet  known  whether  another  cotillion  will  be  given 
after  Lent,  but  in  all  probability  there  will  be  one. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  will  give  a  lunch-parly  at 
her  residence,  2015  Franklin  Street,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  February  5th. 

Mrs.  Bowie  has  issued  cards  for  a  matinee  tea 
which  she  will  give  at  her  residence,  1913  Clay 
Street,  on  Sunday,  February  6th,  from  five  until 
seven  o'clock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Putnam  Danforth  will  give 
a  matinee  tea  at  their  residence,  1816  Vallejo  Street, 
on  Saturday,  February  12th,  from  four  until  seven 
o'clock. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  will  receive  on  Thursdays  in 
February  at  her  residence,  931  Bush  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Berwell  Slocum,  formerly 
Miss  Emily  J.  Wilson,  will  receive  on  Tuesdays  at 
their  residence,  211  Central  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  gave  a  large  lunch-party  at 
her  residence,  1409  Sutter  Street,  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 31st,  and  hospitably  entertained  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  her  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  gave  an  enjoy- 
able dinner-party  at  their  residence,  1714  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  3d,  and  en- 
tertained Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E. 
Worden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Wright,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Herrin,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington, 
and  Mr,  Henry  Redington. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  gave  a  lunch-party  at 
her  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 3d,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Le  Grande  Cannon  Tib- 
betts.  Those  invited  to  meet  her  were  Mrs.  H.  M. 
A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles,  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Chauncey  R. 
Winslow,  Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Ella  Morgan, 
and  Miss  Th£rese  Morgan. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  on  Friday,  February  4th,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Susan  Blanding.  Mrs.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Blanding,  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mrs.  James  Otis, 
and  about  thirty  young  ladies  were  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  gave  a  dinner- 
party at  the  University  Club  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  3d,  in  honor  of  Miss  Edna  Hopkins. 
Covers  were  laid  for  twenty-four,  the  floral  decora- 
tions were  beautiful,  and  the  evening  was  delightfully 


Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  gave  a  very  pleasant 
lunch-party  recently  at  her  residence,  1714  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  and  hospitably  entertained  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Cole- 
man, Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mrs.  Thomas  Holt,  Mrs. 
Sidney  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  W. 
M.  Gwin,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  and  Miss 
Gwin. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown  gave  a  matinee  tea  at  her  resi- 
dence, 2550  Jackson  Street,  on  Saturday,  January 
29th,  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Bemie  Drown. 
A  large  number  of  their  friends  were  pleasantly  en- 
tertained. After  the  tea,  the  ladies  in  the  receiving 
party  and  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen  dined  to- 
gether and  later  on  enjoyed  several  dances. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Bowers  gave  a  pleasant  dancing- 
party  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  1st,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  her  niece,  Miss  Amelia  D.  Smith.  They 
were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Minton. 
Dancing  and  the  service  of  a  delicious  supper  made 
the  evening  a  most  enjoyable  one. 


—  Several  farms  wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


MONT-ROUCE 

VINEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 

'PARIS  EXPOSITION  1889  GOLD  MED4L' 

THE    HICHEST    AWARD. 

CHAUCHE  &  BON 

17  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Hotel    Rafae 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Most  Healthful  and  Beautiful  of 
California  Resorts. 


SO  MINUTKS    FKOM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


No  better  furnished  or  equipped  hotel. 
Service,  table,  and  appointments  unex- 
celled. Old  friends  and  new  are  alike 
welcome.  Private  Parties  and  Special  Din- 
ners will  receive  particular  attention. 

New  features  for  the  Paper  Chases  by  the 
Hunt  Club  this  season. 

The  hotel  is  personally  supervised  by 
General  Warfield,  of  the  California  Hotel, 
and  all  guests  of  these  two  leading  hotels 
may  be  certain  of  finding  them  both  home- 
like and  attractive. 

K.  H.  WARFIELl)  CO., 
Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Hess  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Fiuest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MKS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

■HI  PA  I         Properly  prepared   and  promptly 
I VI  C  r\  Im     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL,   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 
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PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NBWIT    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL   THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


" 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Flrst-claRfl  qnlet  Family  Hotel. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES     I.     TO     XLI. 


The  Forty-first  Volume  1b  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XLI.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at -the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  addreBS  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  246 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE        ARGON  AUT. 
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SOCIETY. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sewall, 
and  his  sister,  Miss  Sewall,  left  for  the  East  on  Tues- 
day, February  ist.  Mr.  Sewall's  business  interests 
will  keep  him  in  New  York  for  a  year  or  two. 

Mrs.  Harold  Benedict,  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Moses 
Hopkins,  is  visiting  her  aunt,  who  is  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan,  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry,  and  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan  left  for  the 
East  on  Saturday,  January  29th.  Miss  McKinstry 
intends  to  spend  some  time  with  friends  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Unger  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Paris  on  January  26th.  He  is  expected  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  few  days, 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Europe  on  January  29th. 

Judge  Erskine  M.  Ross,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  guest 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman  and  his  niece,  Miss  Hosraer, 
of  Palo  Alto,  returned  on  Tuesday  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  left  last  Saturday  to  make 
an  extended  trip  to  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Udell,  of  St.  Louis,  are  guests 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Louis  Eppinger.  of  Yokohama,  who  has  been 
visiting  relatives  and  friends  here,  left  on  Thursday 
for  the  Eastern  States  and  will  be  away  about  three 
months,  when  he  will  return  to  Japan. 

Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  who  has  been  quite  ill  for 
some  weeks  past,  went  down  to  Pasadena  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  and  her  niece,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Stanford,  have  returned  to  New  York  from 
Lake  wood. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  arrived  from  New  York  on 
Tuesday.     He  expects  to  remain  here  for  some  time. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  left  here  for  New  York  on 
Friday,  January  29th,  on  a  business  trip. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder  are  guests  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke  is  the  guest-of  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels. 

Judge  W.  B.  Gilbert,  of  Portland,  is  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

The  Misses  Stubbs  sailed  from  New  York  late  last 
week  for  Europe.  They  will  spend  a  year  abroad, 
principally  in  Munich  and  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  has  gone  from  Rome  to 
Nice,  where  she  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  of  Menlo,  regis- 
tered at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Gillette,  Jr.,  is  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Howard  and  Mr.  Karl  Howard,  of 
Oakland,  are  spending  February  and  March  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Edward  Brakenridge,  of  New  Orleans,  has 
taken  a  permanent  residence  in  Berkeley.  A 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham,  Miss  Carroll,  and  Miss 
Frances  Carroll  are  at  Redondo  Beach,  where  they 
will  finish  the  season. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Brittan,  of  San  Carlos,  is  in  New  York. 

The  Misses  Jennie  and  Emma  McMillan  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  passing  about  eighteen  months 
at  Pasadena.         ' 

Mr.  Stanley  Revett,  of  Breckenridge,  Colo.,  ar- 
rived at  the  California  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Thaxter  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett, 
Miss  Champion,  and  Miss  Caro  Crockett  left  for  the 
City  of  Mexico  last  Friday  morning  in  the  private 
car  "  Mishawaka."  On  their  return  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  they  will  probably  go  to  New  Orleans  for  the 
Mardi-Gras  carnival.  They  expect  to  be  absent  a 
month. 

Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey 
returned  from  the  East  together  last  week.  Mr. 
Harvey  has  just  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Club  of  New  York. 

Miss  Sharp  and  Mr.  Grant  Sharp  are  visiting  Cap- 
tain James  S.  Pettit,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Pettit  at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  G.  H,  Mendell  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Low,  Mr.  James  Hague,  Mr.  Horace 
F.  Cutter,  and  Mr.  David  McKay  were  one  of  the 
week's  "  Tamalpais  parties." 

Mr.  Ernest  de  Saisset  and  Miss  de  Saisset  came 
up  from  San  Jose"  on  Thursday.  They  are  guests  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  Maury  A.  Beasley,  of  Mobile,  was  a  guest  dur- 
ing the  week  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  He  left  on  Fri- 
day for  Louisville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Runyon,  and  Miss  Runyon  were  among  the  week's 
visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Colonel  William  Forsyth,  of  Fresno,  who  has 
been  seriously  ill  in  his  rooms  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel,  is  reported  to  be  improving  rapidly. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lux  spent  last  week  in  San  Jose"  as 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Michael  Cudahy,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Edward  Cudahy,  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  evening.  He  will  pay  a  visit  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly,  and  will  then  go  to 
Los  Angeles  on  a  business  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Prather,  of  Oakland,  were 
among  the  week's  guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce,  Miss  Janet  Bruce, 
and  Miss  Roberta  Bruce,  visited  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  Edgar  8.  Carroll  is  now  residing  at  The 
Plymouth,  952  Bush  Street,  and  will  receive  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month. 

Mrs.   E.  Black   Ryan  and  Miss  Daisy  Ryan  will 
leave  about  March  rst  to  visit  the  Eastern  States. 
They  may  continue  on  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Alexander  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Henry  Dater, 


of  New  York,  are  here  on  their  way  to  Mr.  Dater's 
country  place  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  re- 
main several  months. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  G.  E.  Tucker,  Mr.  H.  P.  Martine,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Sweeney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Lowain,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  W.  L.  Honnold,  of  San  Andreas. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Livermore,  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Umbsen,  Miss  Umbsen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
House,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Perry,  Mr.  W.  E.  Squires,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Freeman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Townsend, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Ardsworth,  Mr.  R.  R.  Ardsworth,  Mr. 
Howard  C.  Tibbitts,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Hayes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Grant  and  Miss  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  E.  Martin,  Miss  Mitchler,  and  Mr.  George 
A.  Dennison. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Rear-Admiral  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
retired  on  February  ist,  by  operation  of  the  age  law. 

Mrs.  Leutze,  wife  of  Commander  E.  H.  C.  Leutze, 
U.  S.  N.,  is  in  Washington,  living  at  1217  New 
Hampshire  Avenue.  Commander  Leutze  is  at 
Acapulco  with  the  Alert. 

Chief-Engineer  John  D.  Ford,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Ensign  C.  F.  Preston,  U.  S.  N.,  was  detached 
from  the  Mokican  on  the  first  of  February,  and 
ordered  to  duty  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Ensign  Charles  F.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Miss 
Caroline  Clark,  daughter  of  Captain  Charles  E. 
Clark,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding  the  Monterey,  were 
married  on  January  31st,  in  San  Diego,  where  the 
Monterey  is  now  lying. 

Lieutenant  H.  H.  Barroll,  U.  S.  N.,  late  of  the 
Yorktown,  has  been  ordered  to  Washington  for  ex- 
amination for  retirement. 

Lieutenant  A.  P.  Osbora,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Gedney, 
and  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Helm,  U.  S.  N.p  of  the  Mc- 
Arlhur,  have  been  transferred.  Lieutenant  Helm  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  survey  work  in  Alaska,  for 
which  the  Gedney  has  been  ordered. 

Lieutenant  S.  L.  Graham,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  has 
moved  from  his  home  in  Maryland  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  will  stay  for  some  time  at  1965  Pine  Grove 
Avenue. 

Captain  Alexander  Rodgers,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A,,  and  Mrs.  Rodgers,  have  left  for  Washington, 
where  they  will  spend  a  month  before  going  to  Paris. 

Captain  Charles  B.  Thompson,  TJ.  S.  A.,  the  post 
quartermaster,  will  take  the  cottage  at  the  Presidio 
vacated  by  Captain  Rodgers.  Lieutenant  Charles 
T.  Menoher,  Third  Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  will  take 
Captain  Thompson's  house. 

Passed  Assistant- Engineer  H.  G.  Leopold,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  ordered  from  Mare  Island  to  the  Mon- 
terey. 

Captain  James  Lockett,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Lockett,  are  mourning  the  death  of  their 
little  daughter,  Marjorie,  who  died  on  December 
31st,  at  their  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Assistant-Paymaster  Francis  J.  Serames,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Assistant  Naval-Constructor  H.  L.  Ferguson, 
U.  S.  N. ,  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few 
days  ago. 

Civil- Engineer  R.  C.  Holliday,  U.  S.  N.,  stationed 
at  the  navy  yard,  is  enjoying  a  visit  from  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gibson,  of  Washington.  She  will 
remain  in  California  for  a  year. 

Mrs.  George  Gale,  wife  of  Captain  Gale,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is  entertaining  her  niece,  Miss 
Van  Horn,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  J.  Van  Horn, 
Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Fort  D.  A.  Russell, 
Wyoming. 

Ensign  C.  M.  Stone,  U.  S.  N.t  will  be  detached 
from  the  Gedney  on  February  20th,  and  ordered 
home  with  two  months'  leave. 

Ensign  C.  C.  Fewell,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Monterey  to  the  Albatross. 

The  Adams  sailed  into  port  from  Honolulu  a  few 
days  ago,  and  went  up  at  once  to  the  navy  yard. 

The  Monadnock  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  Jan- 
uary 29th  for  Magdalena  Bay. 

The  Marion  was  delivered  to  the  San  Francisco 
division  of  the  Naval  Militia  of  California  at  Mare 
Island  last  Sunday.  She  was  brought  down  to  her 
moorings  off  Folsora  Street  during  the  afternoon  by 
the  reserves  under  command  of  Captain  Louis  H. 
Turner. 

The  British  gunboat  Egeria,  Commander  Morris 
H.  Smyth,  R.  N.,  called  early  in  the  week,  en  route 
to  Esquiraalt  from  England. 


ART  NOTES. 


The  recent  sale  of  bric-a-brac,  bijouterie,  and 
articles  of  vertu  at  the  studio  of  Charles  Rollo 
Peters  was  quite  successful.  Mr.  Peters  realized  a 
handsome  sum.  He  will  not  take  his  departure  from 
San  Francisco  so  soon  as  he  had  anticipated,  for  this 
reason :  He  has  received  a  commission  from  the 
firm  of  Boussod,  Vallodon  &  Co.,  the  art  publishers, 
successors  to  the  famous  firm  of  Goupil  &  Co.,  who 
have  commissioned  him  to  paint  San  Francisco  by 
moonlight.  The  firm  then  intends  to  reproduce  the 
work  in  photogravure.  Mr.  Peters's  success  in  hand- 
ling moonlight  effects  has  brought  him  this  very  flat- 
tering commission. 


The  members  of  La  Ligue  Nationale  Francaise 
gave  a  punch  d'honneur  at  the  French  Library  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  3d,  in  honor  of  the  ele- 
vation of  M.  Alexandre  Lawrence  de  Lalande  to  the 
rank  and  office  of  consul-general  for  France  in  this 
city.    The  affair  was  very  happily  celebrated. 

—  Ladies  going  to  the  Klondike  should 
purchase  Jaros  underwear  and  sanitary  towels  of 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  34  Geary  Street. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lucas 
Hager,  the  following  testamentary  provisions  were 
made : 

The  testatrix  bequeathed  her  jewelry  and  wearing 
apparel  to  her  three  daughters,  the  Misses  Emelie, 
Alice,  and  Ethel  Hager,  and  a  large  silver  water- 
pitcher  to  her  son,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hicks.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  silverware  is  to  be  divided  equally 
among  her  children.  All  other  property  inherited 
by  the  deceased  from  her  late  husband  is  left  to  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Hicks,  Mr.  Warren  B.  English,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Rodgers  in  trust  for  the  Misses  Alice  and  Ethel 
Hager,  to  be  delivered  to  them  when  they  attain  the 
respective  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty  years.  In 
the  meantime  they  are  to  receive  an  allowance  nec- 
essary for  their  maintenance,  education,  and  travel. 
They  are  also  to  receive  the  family  residence  and  its 
contents.  The  entire  residue  of  the  estate  is  left  in 
trust  to  Mr.  Robert  J.  Lucas,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Hicks,  of  Los  Angeles.  The  income  is  to 
go  in  equal  shares  to  her  five  children,  and  when 
Miss  Ethel  Hager  becomes  eighteen  years  of  age, 
one-fifth  of  the  trust  estate  is  to  be  distributed  to 
each  child,  except  Mr.  William  P.  Hicks,  as  to  whom 
the  trust  is  to  continue  during  his  life-time.  There 
was  a  codicil  in  the  will  which  annuls  this  last 
feature  of  the  trust  estate,  so  that  Mr.  W.  P.  Hicks 
will  receive  his  share  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of 
distribution.  The  will  is  dated  April  18,  1890,  and 
names  as  executors  Mr.  Robert  J.  Lucas,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
Warren  B.  English,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Rodgers,  of  San  Francisco.  The  estate  consists 
largely  of  real  estate  in  this  State  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 


The  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  gave  its 
fifth  concert  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  January  27th.  The  audience  was  large, 
fashionable,  and  appreciative  and  highly  enjoyed  the 
presentation  of  the  following  excellent  programme 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fritz  Scheel :  Overture, 
"Springtime,"  Goldmark ;  symphony,  "From  the 
New  World,"  Dvorak ;  Hebrew  melody,  Robert 
Franz;  ballet  music  from  "  Coppelia,"  Delibes ; 
"  Espuma,"  rhapsody,  E.  Chabrier. 

The  next  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  will  be 
given  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, February  10th,  commencing  at  quarter-past 
three  o'clock.  Fritz  Scheel  will  act  as  director  and 
the  programme  will  comprise  the  "  Peace  Jubilee," 
by  Reinecke,  Beethoven's  symphony,  No.  3,  the 
"Entrance  of  the  Gods  in  Walhalla,"  by  Brahms, 
and  "  The  Preludes,"  by  Liszt. 


The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  will  give  a 
banquet  on  Washington's  Birthday  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Mr.  William  M.  Bunker,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  St.  John  comprise  the 
committee  of  arrangements. 

The  Tavern  of  Tamalpais,  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  is  the  most  attractive  objective  point  for 
outing  parties  in  this  vicinity.  The  scenic  railway 
makes  it  an  easy  excursion. 


Fine  Art  Stationery. 

The  new  "Regimental  Gray"  and  "Venetian 
Lilac  "  add  greatly  to  the  stock  of  fine  papers  which 
Cooper  &  Co.  carry.  The  higher  class  of  engraving 
and  monogram  stamping  exhibited,  demonstrates 
clearly  the  superiority  of  the  firm  in  this  respect. 


—  The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.    Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


To    clone    out    an    estate,    I   tun   authorized 
to  Sell 

ONE  THOUSAND  (1,000)  SHARES 

— OF    THH — 

Mercur  Mining  Company 

SALT    LAKE,    UTAH, 

'Which  is  paying  regular  monthly  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  Eighteen  (IS)  cents  per  month. 
Bids  for  all  or  part  will  be  received  within 
tlie  next  five  days  by 

JOHN  P.  FKASEK, 

306  STOCKTON  STREET, 

Between  Sutter  and  Post. 


"  DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PRE-EMINENTLY  SUPERIOR. 

"  STANDARD  "  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANY. 

Repairs.        -----        Hauling. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS, 

Tel.  Drumm  2*.         No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mana- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  IB  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 
CEO.    MORROW    &  CO. 

{Established   1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY    STREET, 

Warehouse — 526  Seventh   St..        San  Francisco. 

In  the  fight  in  the  Saran  Sar  Pass  in  north-west 
India,  a  rifle-bullet  fired  by  the  enemy  entered  the 
muzzle  of  a  Sepoy's  rifle,  penetrating  nine  inches 
down  the  barrel.  The  Lee-Metford  rifle  is  of  .303 
calibre. 


"Weeks  is  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  isn't  he?" 
"  He  must  be.  He  told  me  one  day  that  he  made  it 
a  point  never  to  interrupt  his  wife." — Life. 

Educational. 


OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY. 

Residence,  2514  Octavla  Street, 
Near  Broadway. 

MR.    GEORGE    BATES,    M.  A. 

(Formerly  Principal  of  University  School, 
S.  F.,  and  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium)  has  one 
or  two  hours  a  day  disengaged. 
847  HAIGHT  STREET. 

A  Thoroughly  Experienced  Accountant 

Desires  evening  work  in  making  up  and  bal- 
ancing commercial  books,  adjusting  ac- 
counts, etc.  High-class  references.  Address 
care  of  Argonaut,  L.  CHALDECOTT. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26OTARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  »/   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima  ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOK. 


^»^^    — 


SBf 


&«»» 


Far  superior  to  any  unsweetened 
chocolate,  and  owing  to  the  total  absence 
of  acrid  taste   far  more    delicious*    A    sample 
cike  free  with  every  can  of  Ghirardelii's  cocoa. 
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SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  MOST   MAGNIFICENT   KEGUI.AK 
TRAIN  IN  THE  WORLD 


RUNS    BETWEEN— 


SAK  FRA1VCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES..  10. 30  a.m.. Tuesday-Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a. in . .  Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 


3   Days   Between    California   and  the   Great 

Lakes. 


SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 

Paso. 

Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. .10.30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 3.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS.  ..7.55  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
bv  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive   i 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |  From  January  1, 1898.        |   arrivh 


*8 . 30  a 

9-00  A 


9.OO  A 

*I.OO   P 

I. CO  P 
I.30  P 
2,00    P 


4.OO   P 
4.OO   P 


4-30    P 
430   P 


4.3O   P 

1T5-30   ' 

TTs-3o  P 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
18. 00  p 
8.00  p 


Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations. .         8.45  a 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 10.45A 

Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5 .  45  p 

Vac  a  v  ill  e  and  Rumsey *  8-45  ? 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .        8,45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4 .  15  p 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale '7 .  15  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  P 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..      I9.15  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  p 

Livermore,  Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4 .  15  p 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations Jio-'S  a 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,El  Verano,and  SantaRosa        9. 15  a 
Benicia,Vacaville,Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  andStockton        7.13  P 
Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  a 
Santa  FA"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6  45  P 

"  Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10.15  a 

"Sunset  Limited   Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East §10.15  A 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  A 

Havwards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo.. t7-4S  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


SAN  LEMDEO  AND  HATWARDS 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LOCAL. 


8.00  A 

9-00  A 

IO.OO  A 

III. OO  A 

tl2.COM 


n 

00 

p 

4 

00 

p 

«i 

00 

p 

5 

30 

p 

00 

p 

a 

00 

p 

9 

OO 

p 

n 

11 

*«i 

pJ 

Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

Fitchburg,  Elmhurst, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Havwards. 

/Runs  through  to  Niles. 
i  From  Niles. 


7-15  a 

**9  45  A 

10.45  A 

11.45  A 

12.45  p 

<«-45  p 

ta.45  r 

U  45  p 

'5-45  P 

615  P 

7-45  P 

8-45  P 

9-45  P 

10.50  P 

^ttia-oo  p 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

*2.is  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations *io .  50  a 

4.15  p     Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos...         9.20  A 
tn. 45  p     Hunters*   Excursion,   San    lose"   and 

Way  Stations 17.20  P 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 
*7.i5  9.00      ii.ooa.m.,    J1.00    *a.oo    I3.00 

*4_oo  t5-°°     *6.oo  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.co  8.00 
10 . 00  a. m.    lia.oo  *i.oo  ta.oo  *3,oo  t4-QQ  *5.oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


•6.55  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6.55  a 

9.00  a  San  Jose1,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  f 

10.40  a    San  Josft  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., S.gs'A 

*2.3©  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io.4o  a 

*3.i5  P    San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *g.oo  a 

•4.15  P    San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .  45  a 

•5.00  p    San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1-30  P 

5.30  r     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  5.30  p 

6.30  ?    San  Jos6  and  Way  Stations 7.20  P 

tn-45  P    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7 . 20  P 


a  for  J '  orning.        p  for"  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

'  t  Sundays  only,     t  Fiturdays  only. 

f  -  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 
TIMo     ays  and  Thursdays.  $Y.  tinesdays  and  Saturdays. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COJIPANT  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
qnir«  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 


THE    ALLEGED'  HUMORISTS. 


Harvey — "  George  said  he  kissed  >ou.  Did  he?" 
Flora  (ambiguously) — "Not  much." — Bazar. 

No  deception  :  He — "  The  young  lady  doesn't  look 
like  a  singer."  She—"  Doesn't  sing  like  one,  either." 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  1  suspect  there  has  been  some  crooked  work 
going  on  here,"  he  said.  And  he  was  right.  His 
wife  had  been  driving  nails. — Puck. 

She — "  What  was  the  bravest  thing  you  ever  did. 
colonel?"  He — "Well,  1  once  ordered  a  small 
bottle  of  champagne  for  three  ballet-girls  !  " — Judy. 

"  I  daresay  some  of  the  comforts  of  civilization  are 
already  appearing  in  the  Klondike?"  "Yes;  they 
were  just  getting  nugget-in- the- slot  gum-machines  as 
1  came  away." — Puck. 

"One  great  trouble  wif  folks,"  said  Uncle  Eben, 
"isdat  dey's  lible  ter  mistake  de  smalles' speck  on 
dah  serenity  foh  de  p'int  what  patience  ceases  ter  be 
a  virtue." — Washington  Star. 

"Now,  papa,  dear,  when  Mr.  Timmons  calls  on 
you,  don't  be  hasty."  "  Hasty  ?  I  guess  not.  I've 
been  thinking  what  I'd  do  to  him  for  more  than  a 
month." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"  Is  it  superstition  that  makes  you  burn  the  feathers 
after  cleaning  a  chicken,  uncle  ?  I  have  noticed  you 
doing  so  on  several  occasions."  "No  superstition, 
sah  ;  jes'  wisdom." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Stebbins's  wife  is  going  to  make  him  go  in  for 
geology."  "  What's  that  for?"  "She  can't  make 
him  keep  himself  tidy,  and  she  thinks  if  he  is  sci- 
entific, it  won't  be  noticed." — Chicago  Record. 

"  I'm  troubled  about  that  draft  from  the  West," 
said  the  head  of  the  firm.  The  office-boy  hurriedly 
closed  the  transom  and  then  looked  as  if  he  expected 
an  immediate  advance  in  salary. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Here,  my  dear,"  said  the  far-sighted  husband, 
"put  this  money  in  the  stocking  for  a  rainy  day." 
So  she  bought  a  pair,  and  they  really  looked  lovely 
on  Chestnut  Street  yesterday. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"  Bridget,  you've  broken  as  much  china  this  morn- 
ing as  your  wages  amount  to.  Now,  how  can  we 
prevent  this  occurring  again?"  "Oi  don't  know, 
mum,  unless  yez  raises  me  wages."  —  Pearson's 
Weekly. 

"  Mr.  Showman,"  said  an  inquiring  individual  at 
the  menagerie,  "can  the  leopard  change  his  spots ?  " 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  individual  who  stirs  up  the 
wild  beast ;  "  when  he  is  tired  of  one  spot  he  goes  to 
another." — Tit-Bits. 

Stranger — "  I  notice  that  when  you  announce  your 
text  your  congregation  all  make  a  note  of  the  verse 
and  chapter."  Parson — "  Yais  ;  dey  takes  down  de 
number  ob  de  verse  and  chapter  to  make  policy  com- 
binations out  ob." — Puck. 

"  1  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  Klondike  craze 
wouldn't  be  the  means  of  building  up  Jinkles's  for- 
tune." "Is  he  going  to  dig  gold?"  "No.  He 
saved  up  enough  money  to  make  the  trip,  and  then 
changsd  his  mind  and  opened  a  grocery." —  Washing- 
ton Star. 

Metaphysical :  Bronco  Pete{ thoughtfully) — "  Won- 
der wot  ever  become  uv  Tarantula  Jim?"  Grizzly 
Dan — "  W'y,  don't  you  remember  helping  to  lynch 
him,  last  July?"  Bronco  Pete — "W'y,  uv  course  I 
do  ! — but  I  wonder  wot  ever  become  uv  him  finally." 
—Puck. 

"I  s'pose  you  got  a  Bible  you'll  let  a  guy  look 
into,"  said  one  of  the  two  tough  young  men  who  had 
called  on  the  minister.     "  With  pleasure,  my  young 

friend.     If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you " 

"  Nah,  I  got  to  see  fer  meself  ;    dis  is  to  decide  a 
bet." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Smith — "  I  was  reading  in  the  paper  this  morning 
about  a  Texas  man  who  was  struck  by  lightning 
while  he  was  swearing.  Remarkable  occurrence, 
wasn't  it?  "  Brown — "  Oh,  I  don't  know.  If  light- 
ning was  to  strike  a  Texas  man  when  he  wasn't 
swearing,  it  would  be  much  more  remarkable." — 
Chicago  News. 


A  Cough  Should  Not  be  Neglected. 
"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  are  a  simple  remedy 
and  give  immediate  relief.     Avoid  imitations. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Nurse-girl — "I   lost  sight   of    the   child,   mum, 

and "    Mother — "Good  gracious!     Why  didn't 

you  speak  to  a  policeman?"     Nurse-girl — "I  wuz 
speaking  to  one  all  the  toime,  mum." — Tit-Bits. 


THE  OPITJM  AND  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"  What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved' '  is  a  Little  book, 
giving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
Dr.  J.  L.  StepHens,  Dept.  II.  .Lebanon  OI110. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press   Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box,  2329. 


TO    RENT 

A  very  commodious  furnished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Craz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  bad. 

Address  MRS.  STANTON, 

The  Lenox,  G28  Sutter  St. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 

3  "     1.50 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "  1  eo 

Weekly  Call I2  «• ,jB 

"     6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     3.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Propri etor . 


In  buying  seeds  "economy  is  " 
'  extravaeance,"becausetbecost  1 
'  of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferiorseeds 
always  largely  exceeds  the  original 
cost  of  the  best  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  bad.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY'S 


and  always  get  your  money's  worth. 

i  Five  cents  per   paper  everywhere.  . 

Always  the  best.  Seed  Annual  free. 

.  D.M.FERRY& CO., Detroit, Mich.. 
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For  weeks  the  sensational  newspapers  have  been  harping  on 
Another  tne  imm'nence  of  war  in  China.     They  have 

Newspaper  War-  seen  in  the  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  a 
Scare  Collapses.  threat  to  Russia  and  Germany.  They  have 
confidently  predicted  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  against  Russia.  They  have  assured  us  that  France 
would  ally  herself  with  Russia  against  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  The  sensational  newspapers  have  been  followed  by 
the  sensational  senators.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
our  jingo  senators  have  endeavored  to  drive  the  country  into 
Hawaiian  annexation  through  threats  of  Great  Britain's  greed 
for  territory  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  newspaper  wars  and  senatorial 
wars,  the  Argonaut  has  been  a  silent  and  amused  spectator. 
We  contented  ourselves  with  remarking  some  weeks  ago — 
when  Senator  Teller  was  terrifying  the  country  with  Ger- 
many's hostile  intent  to  the  "United  States  in  seizing 
Kiaochau — that  we  did  not  think  one  person  in  ten  thousand 
in  the  United   States  knew  where  Kiaochau  was,  and  that 


not  one  in  one  hundred  thousand  cared.  We  have  not  be- 
lieved at  any  time  that  there  was  any  danger  of  war,  that 
there  was  any  danger  of  European  domination  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  that  there  was  any  danger  of  European  domi- 
nation threatening  our  Pacific  coast,  or  that  any  such 
dangers,  even  if  they  existed,  could  be  averted  by  our  seizing 
Hawaii. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  February  8th,  the  speech 
of  the  queen  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  the  speech  of 
the  premier,  Lord  Salisbury,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  show 
how  utterly  baseless  have  been  all  these  war  rumors  of 
yellow  newspapers  and  these  bellicose  ravings  of  jingo 
senators.  The  queen's  speech  makes  absolutely  no  mention 
of  China,  of  acquiring  territory  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  or  of 
any  hostilities  with  other  nations  there.  In  his  speech,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  states  distinctly  that  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  war.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  Lord  Kimberley,  the 
opposition  leader,  who  asked  that  Parliament  be  told  plainly 
whether  the  cabinet  had  any  watlike  intentions,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  said  : 

"  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  effort  which  this  country  would  not  make 
rather  than  lose  our  treaty  rights.  But  at  the  same  time,  no  one  has 
evinced  the  slightest  intention  of  infringing  those  rights.  ...  I  have 
received  spontaneous  assurances  from  the  Russian  Government  that  any 
port  they  open  in  China  will  be  opened  to  free  commerce.  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Russia  a  written  assurance  that  any  port  they  obtain  leave 
to  employ  as  an  outlet  for  their  commerce  will  be  a  free  port  to  all  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  A  free  port  is  much  better  than  a  treaty 
port.  Similar  assurances  have  been  made  to  us  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment respecting  the  territory  they  recently  occupied.  Indeed,  the 
German  Government  went  further  and  were  more  flattering  to  us,  for 
the  German  embassador  told  me  they  had  concluded  that  our  manner 
of  dealing  with  such  things  was  better  than  theirs,  and  that  in  this  in- 
stance they  intended  to  imitate  our  methods." 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  German  Reichstag,  Herr  Richter, 
the  Radical  leader,  said  he  "regarded  the  acquisition  of 
Kiaochau  as  much  more  useful  than  hoisting  flags  in  Africa. 
Germany  ought  to  preach  none  but  a  free-trade  gospel  in 
China,  thus  forming  a  commercial  community  of  interests 
with  Great  Britain."  Baron  von  Bulow,  replying  for  the 
government,  said  : 

"  Kiaochau  is  occupied  as  a  port  for  Germany's  rapidly  growing  in- 
terests in  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the  world.  Our  relations  with 
the  powers  were  in  no  way  disturbed  thereby.  We  are  in  harmony  with 
Russia,  whose  interests  do  not  conflict  with  ours.  As  sincere  friends, 
we  regard  Russia's  natural  development  with  unenvious  sympathy  and 
France's  efforts  to  obtain  fresh  trade  outlets  on  the  Tonquin  as  quite 
natural,  while  it  is  far  from  us  to  oppose  England's  just  interests  in  any 
way  or  in  any  direction. 

"  It  is  well  known  in  authoritative  quarters  in  London  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  culture  we  desire  to  cultivate  relations  of  harmoni- 
ous cooperation  with  Great  Britain.  Our  modest  demands  have  neither 
menaced  the  integrity  of  China  nor  called  for  justifiable  objections  on 
her  part.  Germany  desires  the  continued  existence  of  the  Chinese 
Empire." 

From  the  foregoing  authoritative  remarks  of  the  premier 
to  the  opposition  leaders  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  chan- 
cellor to  the  opposition  leaders  in  Germany,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  not  one  jot,  one  iota,  one  scintilla  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  there  is  danger  of  war  between  the 
European  powers  over  the  partition  of  China,  or  that  there 
is  any  immediate  danger  of  the  partition  of  China  at  all. 
We  should  advise  our  sensational  dailies  to  exploit  murders 
instead  of  empires,  and  our  sensational  senators  to  drop  the 
scare  of  Europe  invading  us  via  Asia,  and  go  to  work 
revising  the  currency,  passing  the  appropriation  bills,  and 
attending  to  the  business  of  the  American  people. 

There  are  few  cities  that  have  greater  need  of  sunshine  than 
San  Francisco's  ^an  Francisco.  owing  to  the  cool  and  damp 
Curious  climate,  yet   there   are  hundreds   of  houses 

Street  Plan.  ^ere  wherein  the  greater  part  of  the  rooms 
are  in  shadow  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  The  houses 
are  aligned  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  One 
set  of  streets  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  other  at 
right  angles  east  and  west,  with  the  result  that  one  end  or 
one  side  of  each  house  receives  no  direct  sunshine  during  the 
entire  year,  and  one  side  of  the  street  is  always  in  shadow. 
Had  all  of  San  Francisco's  streets  been  run  as  are  those 
south  of  Market  Street,  each  side  of  each  house  and  each 
side  of  each  street  would  have  been  bathed  in  sunshine 
every  day  in  the  year. 

The  street  plan  of  San  Francisco  is  a  curious  and  diversi- 


fied one,  reflecting  the  manner  in  which  the  city  has  been 
built  up.  Market  Street,  running  north-east  and  south-west, 
divides  the  city  into  two  almost  equal  parts.  North  of  this 
division,  the  streets  follow  a  uniform  plan,  being  laid  out 
almost  exactly  according  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. South  of  this  line,  as  far  west  as  Eleventh  Street, 
they  are  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  Market  Street.  At 
Eleventh  Street,  those  streets  parallel  with  Market  Street 
bend  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  south,  and  here  again  the 
cardinal  points  are  followed.  To  the  south  and  east  the 
utmost  confusion  prevails,  owing  to  the  numerous  gift-map 
and  homestead  tracts  located  there. 

This  confused  plan  came  about  in  this  way  :  San  Fran- 
cisco's earliest  settlements  were  two  in  number,  one  in  the 
cove  where  the  Presidio  reservation  now  is,  which  was  a  mil- 
itary station,  and  the  other  around  the  Mission  Church,  about 
three  and  one-half  miles  distant.  The  settlement  at  the 
cove  of  Yerba  Buena  was  established  in  1835,  on  account  of 
its  superior  anchorage  for  vessels.  The  construction  of  the 
town  was  confined  to  the  laying  out  of  one  street,  which  be- 
gan near  where  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Pine  Streets  now 
is,  and  extended  toward  the  north-west.  This  foundation 
street  ran  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  subsequently 
given  to  Market  Street,  and,  had  the  other  streets  been  laid 
out  in  conformity  with  this  street,  the  plan  of  the  city  would 
have  been  better  in  every  way. 

By  1839  the  settlement  had  increased  sufficiently  to  justify 
the  laying  out  of  a  village,  and  Juan  Vioget  was  appointed 
to  perform  the  task.  He  ignored  the  original  street,  and 
laid  out  a  series  of  parallel  streets  running  back  westerly 
from  the  water  front,  with  other  streets  at  right  angles  to 
them.  Though  the  streets  were  not  named  on  this  map,  the 
boundaries  corresponded  to  Sacramento  Street  on  the  south, 
Pacific  Street  on  the  north,  Montgomery  on  the  east,  and 
Dupont  on  the  west.  This  survey  was  the  basis  for  sub- 
sequent ones  north  of  Market  Street,  and  remained  in  force 
until  the  Americans   took  possession  of  the  country  in  1846. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Bartlett,  the  first  American 
alcalde  of  the  town,  was  to  provide  for  a  new  survey,  and 
Jasper  O'Farrell  was  appointed.  O'Farrell  extended  the 
street  plan  as  far  north  as  North  Beach  and  as  far  west  as 
Taylor  Street,  making  the  new  streets  conform  to  those 
already  laid  out.  To  the  south,  however,  he  exercised  more 
independence,  and  laid  out  Market  Street  as  the  future  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  city,  surveying  it  as  far  as  Fifth  Street, 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  road  to  the  Mission  Dolores. 
South  of  Market  Street  he  laid  out  Second  and  Third  Streets 
to  South  Beach,  running  them  at  right  angles  to  Market 
Street.  A  subsequent  survey  by  William  M.  Eddy  in  1849 
extended  the  street  plan  as  far  west  as  Larkin  Street  to  the 
north  and  Eighth  Street  to  the  south,  following  the  same 
plan  as  that  laid  out  by  O'Farrell. 

A  new  complication  arose,  however,  when  the  city  grew  to 
the  westward  far  enough  to  include  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Mission  church.  The  missionaries  had  laid  out  a  road 
in  front  of  the  church — now  Dolores  Street — running  north 
and  south,  and  about  this  the  Mission  streets  grew  up. 
When  the  city  streets  met  them,  they  were  deflected  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  new  streets  were 
opened  in  conformity  with  this. 

Later  there  was  an  effort  to  adopt  the  diagonal  direction 
for  streets  north  of  Market,  but  it  came  to  naught.  Several 
private  grants  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  the  street  plan 
had  been  laid  out  with  streets  running  north-east  and  south- 
west, during  the  early  days,  but  all  but  one  of  these  had 
been  absorbed  by  successive  surveys  and  the  blocks  made  to 
conform  to  those  in  the  main  part  of  the  city.  Near  Black 
Point,  however,  was  the  Lagona  tract,  the  streets  of  which 
had  been  laid  out  diagonally,  but  no  streets  had  been  cut 
through.  In  the  early  seventies  an  official  survey  of  the 
tract,  known  as  the  Laguna  survey,  was  ordered.  This  was 
the  only  official  survey  north  of  Market  Street  that  adopted 
the  diagonal  direction.  The  tract  consisted  of  low  land,  be- 
low the  street  level,  and  was  used  until  a  few  years  ago  for 
market  gardens.  When  the  lots  were  filled  in,  and  . 
streets  cut  through,  the  regular  streets  of  the  city  were  c 
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tinued  in  direct  lines,  and  thus  the  diagonal  system  was 
abandoned. 

The  superiority  of  O'Farrell's  plans  to  those  of  Vioget  is 
most  marked.  The  Palace  Hotel,  on  the  south  side  of 
Market  Street,  has  sun  in  the  rooms  on  the  north-east  and 
south-east  sides  during  the  morning,  on  the  south-east  and 
south-west  sides  at  noon,  and  on  the  south-west  and  north- 
west sides  during  the  afternoon.  In  the  northern  half  of 
San  Francisco  there  is  one  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue,  that 
of  Mrs.  Roe,  where  the  owner  has  defied  street  lines  and  con- 
ventionality, and  laid  out  her  home  diagonally  to  the  street 
lines.  Thus  all  of  her  house  is  bathed  in  sunshine  during 
the  day,  while  those  of  her  neighbors  remain  partly  in 
shadow  from  January  to  December. 

A  letter  has  been  published  by  the  Cuban  junta  which  has 
The  Fat  caused  a  sensation  in  Washington.     It  pur- 

Letthr  of  ports  to  be  written  by  the  Spanish  minister, 

Dh  Lome.  Dupuy    de    Lome,    to    Senor    Canalejas,    a 

Spanish  ex-cabinet  minister,  who  recently  made  an  unofficial 
tour  in  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  alleged  letter  of 
Minister  Dupuy  de  Lome  is  written  on  the  official  paper  of 
the  Spanish  legation  at  Washington,  and  is  an  astoundingly 
frank  epistle  for  a  diplomatist  to  write.  It  contains  dis- 
closures concerning  the  most  secret  measures  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  criticisms  of  the  greatest  severity  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  the  letter  speaks  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  as  un politicastro^  which  Spanish  term  might  be  trans- 
lated as  "a  low  politician,"  and  it  further  stigmatizes  the 
President  as  "  weak  and  catering  to  the  rabble,  and  desiring 
to  leave  a  door  open  to  the  Spanish  minister  and  yet  to 
stand  well  with  the  jingoes  of  his  party." 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Minister  De  Lome  should 
have  written  such  a  letter,  but  as  he  refuses  to  deny 
it,  he  will  have  to  be  recalled  in  disgrace.  The  un- 
pardonable sin  of  a  diplomatist  is  to  comment  in  pri- 
vate upon  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited  and  to 
have  his  private  comment  made  public.  The  case  of  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Sackville  West  is  a  case  in  point.  He  was 
British  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1888  he  was  entrapped  into  replying  to 
a  decoy  letter  written  from  Southern  California  and  purport- 
ing to  come  from  a  naturalized  Englishman,  asking  advice 
concerning  his  vote.  The  reply  of  Sackville  West  was  pub- 
lished, with  the  result  that  President  Cleveland  requested  his 
recall.  This  offense  of  the  British  minister  was  simply  an 
amiable  indiscretion  compared  to  the  offense  of  the  Spanish 
minister. 

That  a  diplomatist  should  perpetrate  such  an  astounding 
piece  of  folly  as  to  write  at  length,  and  not  in  cipher,  severe 
criticisms  upon  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
particularly  when  the  relations  are  so  strained  as  they  have 
been  of  late,  seems  difficult  of  belief.  But  De  Lome's 
refusal  to  repudiate  the  letter  makes  belief  irresistible.  De 
Lome  will  be  ignominiously  recalled,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  disgrace  will  end  his  diplomatic  career. 
Such  a  letter  ought  to  end  it.  In  diplomacy,  as  Talleyrand 
said,  a  blunder  is  worse  than  a  crime. 

A  State  senator  has  introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature  a 
Women  Own  kill  covering  the  subject  of  tax  exemptions. 

One-Fourth  of  One  of  the  exemptions  proposed  is  expressed 
San  Francisco.  jn  me  following  language  :  "  All  property  of 
every  kind  belonging  to  women  citizens,  of  Illinois  during 
such  time  as  the  right  of  suffrage  is  denied  to  women."  It 
is  apparent  that  the  intent  of  the  clause  quoted  is  directed  to 
the  speedy  establishment  of  unrestricted  woman  suffrage  in 
Illinois  by  curtailing  the  revenues  necessary  to  the  support 
of  municipal,  county,  and  State  government.  This  plan  for 
advancing  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  is  a  novel  one,  and 
the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  effect  upon  the  volume 
of  taxes  seems  to  indicate  that  it  might,  if  enacted  into  law, 
soon  give  women  the  franchise. 

Commenting  on  this  subject,  the  Chicago  Tunes- Herald 
announces  that  it  has  examined  the  ownership  of  2,621 
pieces  of  taxable  real  estate  in  a  certain  district  of  that  city, 
and  finds  that  the  total  assessments  thereon  for  land  and  im- 
provements aggregate  the  sum  of  $438,447,180,  and  that 
the  portion  of  this  assessment  which  is  upon  property  owned 
by  women  amounts  to  $62,353,953.  The  Chicago  paper 
also  shows  a  list  of  123  properties  belonging  to  women  in  a 
small  central  territory  of  the  city,  which  includes  portions  of 
Michigan  and  Wabash  Avenues  and  State  Street.  The 
total  assessment  on  this  group  was  found  to  be  $22,397,398. 
Oil  this  basis,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  loss  of  revenues  on 
i^al  property  alone  would  be  about  one-seventh  to  the 
,  ■  municipality ,  and  that  the  same  ratio  extended  over  the 
whole  city  would  caase  an  annual  loss  of  about  $2,000,000, 
it  place  upon  the  male  tax-payers  an  additional  burden  of 
fifteen  per  cent. 

This  exposition  of  the  extent  to  which  property  is  held  by 


women  is '  interesting  if  not  startling,  and  the  statements 
from  Chicago  are  not  exaggerated,  but  typify  general  con- 
ditions, as  a  similar  research  in  San  Francisco  will  prove. 
If  one  examines  the  properties  fronting  on  Market  Street 
from  the  ferries  to  Larkin  Street  and  their  ownership,  he  will 
find  a  total  taxable  frontage  of  about  12,698  feet,  and  among 
them  the  following  assessments  to  women  owners  : 


Market  Street. 


Front- 

Owner.  age. 

Mrs.  E.  F.   Pope...  81     i 

Ellen  A.'Fife 57 

Mary  L.  Phelan 126 

Emily  J.  Wilson 116 

Abby  M.  Parrott. . . .  312 

Nellie  Brown 25 

Catherine  and  Bridget 

Kanary 21 

Emma  Buckley  Est. .  20 
Florence        Blythe 

Hinckley 232 

Cora  J.  Flood, 325 

Annie  Donahue 60 

Mabel  S.  Morrison  . .  25 

Mary  G.  Lynch 25 

Mane  E.  E.  Berton..  50 

Anna  L.  Murphy  Est.  160 

Elizabeth  J.  Ryer  ...  70 

Frances  C.  O'Connor  135 

Harriet  McCarthy.. .  45 

Augusta  K.  Gibbs. . .  45 


Assess- 
ment. 

109,635 
122,500 

93.75o 

156,910 

1,770,000 

30.770 

41.700 

48,750 

1,076,750 
960,000 
287,100 
49.300 
39.4SO 
104,100 
642,120 
102,050 
152.500 
80,000 
87.750 


Front- 
Owner,  age. 

Brought  forward. .  1,930 

Louisa  Greenwald. . .  45 

Margaret  Enright  ...  90 

Ada  Hiller,  et.  al. . , .  11 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Tarns 100 

Mary  E.  Christmas. .  30 

Mary  C.  Bishop 142 

Lisette  Dennison 75 

Mary  E.  O'Kane 25 

Florence  F.  Schultz..  50 

Mary  B.  Tobin ,  50 

Betty  S.  Smith 6 

Belle  J.  Hillman,  et. 

al. 41 

Emma  C.  Spreckels..  yo 

Desire  J.  Tricot 175 

Mary  J.  Lemman. ...  50 

Marie  C.  de  Laveaga,  25 

Margaret  Lynch 50 

Malvina    and    Clara 

Wilson 25 


Assess- 
ment. 
$5,956,135 
65,000 

133.500 
i5.95o 
68,180 
50,000 
430,000 
200,000 
59,300 

112,  IOO 
100,000 
13-025 

49,000 
249,850 
4O6,0OO 
92,500 
41.259 
62,500 

250,000 


Total 1.930    $5,956,135  Total 3,010    $8,119,290 

Applying  the  same  test  to  Kearny  Street  properties  between 
Market  and  Washington,  the  taxable  frontage  will  be  found 
to  be  about  3,135  feet,  and  between  these  points  the  follow- 
ing are  assessed  to  women  : 


Kearny  Street. 


Assess- 
ment, 

$  6.200 
38.45o 
29.650 
72,400 
22,150 
18,100 


Front- 

Owner.  age. 

Brought  forward. .   338 

Sarah  T.  Adams 14 

Ida  Precht 26 

Marie  Verdat 20 

Margaret  Tobelmann, 

et.  al. 24 

Johanna  A.  Schmidt..     40 


$200,125 
4,700 


27,500 

60,500 


Front- 
Owner.  age. 

Jane  M  artel 28 

Eliza  Bolton,  et.  al....     76 
Mary  E.  E.  Berton ...     48 

Laura  Gashwiler 100 

Anna  Proll 36 

Sarah  A.  Wood 20 

Aurelia  Rosenthal ....     10 

Esther  Rosencrantz.  .     20  6,000 

Total 338        $200,125 

On  Montgomery  Street  between  Market  and  Washing- 
ton Streets  there  are  about  3,712  feet  frontage  of  taxable 
real  estate.  The  following  table  shows  what  portion  of  it  is 
assessed  to  women  : 


Total. . 


462       $320,055 


Montgomery    Street. 


Front- 
Owner,  age. 
Josephine,   S.     Brugu- 

eire 30 

Louisa  Barroilhet 30 

Abby  M.  Parrott 236 

Mary  E. Von  Schrceder    47 

Margaret  Burke 69 

Annie  L.  Whittell. . . .     37 


Assess- 
ment. 

$  20,650 
16,600 

304,100 
38,535 

151,250 
79,400 


Front- 
Owner,  age. 
Brought  forward. .   449 
Magdelina  Nuttall...     25 

Mary  Barron 38 

Emma  J.  Eagan 25 

Isabella  Stevenson. . .  60 
Maria  Regan,  et.  al. .  69 
Hannah  Wilson 35 


A  ssess- 
ment. 

$610,535 
47.500 
25,100 
27,100 
136,500 
88,100 
42,800 


Total 449       $610,535  Total 701        $977.fi35 

Sutter  Street,  from  Market  to  Larkin,  contains  a  taxable 
frontage  of  about  8,890  feet,  of  which  the  following  proper- 
ties are  assessed  to  women  : 


275 


Front- 
Owner.  ■  are. 
Alice  P.  Sullivan  .... 
Mary  A.  Wightman.. 

Abby  M.  Parrott 290 

Elmira  Eldredge 130 

Emeline   Wallace,  et. 

''. 65 

Eleanor  Martin 30 

Eliza  Daingerfield 22 

Mary  E.  Pleasant 45 

Frederika  George 45 

Catherine  M.   Atkin- 
son    75 

Isabella  Levy 52 

Emelie  M.  Chabot...  49 
Emma    Chipman,   et. 


Sutter  Street. 

Assess- 
ment. 

$  347.5oo 


=5 


25 

69 


Gertrude  L.  Rossiter. 

Mary  M.  Barnes 

Mary  T.  Eyre 50 

Isabella  Kinsey 50 

Elizabeth  Hastings..  40 

Sarah  F.  Hiller 61 

M  argaret  Bryan .....  45 

Mary  Dooley,  et.  al..  123 

Total 1,616 


85.0, 


8,900 
16,250 


8,500 
8,000 
30,410 
i9.25c 
18.250 
12.940 
19.830 
11,210 
202,50c 


Front-      Assess- 

Owner.  age.  ment. 

Brought  forward. .  1,616    $1,295,740 

Sophie  Dall 25 


Mary  J.  Pissis 41 

Alice  A.  Clark 137 

Maria  Sjoholm 25 

Maria  Potter 27 

Eliza  T.  Grosh 37 

Elizabeth  B.  Devine.  50 

Julia  Bolado 50 

Maud  M.  Smith,  et.  al  50 
Marcelina   de  Aurre- 

corhea 20 

Sarah  M.  Renton 137 

Bertha  Biber 34 

Anna  J.  Bran .21 

Ada  F.  Simpson 33 

Caroline  M.  Hardy. .  40 

Louise  M.  Huntsman  25 

Rosa  Leszynsky 25 

Maria  Switzer 33 

Carrie  V.  Sumner.. ..  25 

Annie  T.  Dunphy 25 

Bertha  von  Gregory..  41 

Henrietta  E.  Crane..  25 


10,300 
26,450 
108,750 
10,750 
8,470 
16,680 
17,000 
19,000 
31.250 

j  1,000 

67,050 
14,000 
5,400 
12,780. 
17.450 
8,53o 
5.250 
7.130 
6,620 
12,840 
15.620 
8,250 


Total 2,542    $1,747,110 

These  tables  indicate  that  within  the  points  named  more 
than  23  per  cent,  of  Market  Street,  15  per  cent,  of  Kearny, 
20  per  cent,  of  Montgomery,  and  over  28  per  cent,  of  Sut- 
ter Street  are  owned  by  women,  and  that  an  average  of  the 
four  streets  exceeds  21  }4  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-fifth 
as  against  one-seventh  shown  by  the  Chicago  tables. 

An  exhaustive  examination  might  change  these  figures. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  be  accurate  as  to  fractions  of  feet, 
nor  have  we  traced  out  intricate  divisions  of  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  not  included  any  properties  assessed 
to  estates  or  trustees,  in  which  the  interest  of  women  was  not 
easily  discernible,  but  in  which  they  have  a  large  share.  We 
have  paid  no  attention  to  the  many  instances  where  the  name 
given  by  the  assessor  leaves  a  doubt  whether  the  owner  is 
male  or  female.  Some  of  these  would  unquestionably  in- 
crease our  percentage.  For  these  reasons  the  statement  may 
well  be  considered  rather  below  than  above  the  truth. 
Noting  how  rapidly  the  percentage  increases  on  Sutter  Street 
— the  only  place  where  we  have  touched  a  residence  district — 
it  is  evident  that  a  calculation  of  all  the  city  property  would 
show  a  greatly  increased  percentage  of  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  women.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
comparison  on  the  basis  of  value  would  differ  materially 
from  one  made  upon  the  basis  of  frontage. 

Presuming  that  one-fifth  is  a  safe  estimate,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  loss  of  city  revenue  each  year  from  real  estate 
alone  under  an  exemption  similar  to  that  proposed  in  Illinois 


would  amount  to  $658,000,  since  the  taxes  now  derived  from 
that  source  yield  $3,290,000  annually,  in  round  numbers. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  there  was  an  organized  effort 
made  to  give  the  franchise  to  the  women  of  California.  It 
failed — the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  was  snowed 
under.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  throughout  the  long 
campaign — and  the  women  kept  up  their  propaganda  for  six 
months — there  was  no  such  object-lesson  presented  as  the 
one  we  have  given  above.  The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
talked  vaguely  about  "lack  of  representation."  But  they 
presented  no  such  facts  as  the  striking  ones  in  the  foregoing 
tables.  They  contented  themselves  with  glittering  gener- 
alities about  "  the  tyranny  of  man,"  and  perhaps  that  is  why 
they  were  snowed  under. 

There  has  been  a  sudden  outbreak  of  pro-Cuban  resolutions 
Intervening  *n  l^e  Senate.     Senator  Mason,  of  Illinois, 

at  the  requests  the  President  to  notify  the  Spanish 

Eleventh  Hour.  Government  "  that  the  war,  so-called,  must 
at  once  cease  and  be  discontinued  ;  that  the  United  States  of 
America  hereby  declares  that  it  will  maintain  peace  on  the 
island  of  Cuba."  Senator  Cannon,  of  Utah,  has  introduced 
a  resolution  urging  the  President  to  "notify  Spain  to  recog- 
nize Cuban  independence  on  or  before  the  fourth  of  March." 
Senator  Allen,  of  Nebraska,  has  introduced  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  United  States  of  America  should  accord  the 
rights  of  belligerency  to  the  Cubans.  Senator  Cannon's 
resolution,  ordering  Spain  practically  to  end  the  war  by  the 
fourth  of  March,  is  defective,  in  that,  while  it  gives  the  day, 
it  does  not  give  the  time  of  day.  Senator  Mason's  resolu- 
tion "that  the  United  States  of  America  will  maintain  peace 
on  the  island  of  Cuba"  is  reminiscent  of  the  Irishman  who 
declared  that  he  was  going  to  "  Kape  the  peace  if  he  had  to 
lick  every  man  in  the  house  to  do  it." 

The  way  in  which  the  jingo  senators  are  tumbling  over 
one  another  in  their  haste  to  get  war  resolutions  on  record 
is  amusing.  They  are  afraid  that  the  Cuban  question  will 
work  itself  out  without  intervention,  and  they  want  to  make 
a  showing  before  the  end  comes.  All  of  these  resolutions 
are  more  than  ridiculous.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  Cubans  claim, 
that  Spain  is  at  the  end  of  her  resources ;  if  it  be  true,  as 
the  Spaniards  claim,  that  the  insurgents  are  melting  away 
and  surrendering  from  day  to  day  —  if  either  of  these 
hypotheses  be  true,  why  should  the  United  States  intervene 
now  at  the  eleventh  hour  ? 

The  position  of  Cherbourg,  on  the  English  Channel,  gave 
„  that   city    its    original    prominence.     There 

Cherbourg  and  j  t.  r 

San  Francisco  was  no  sheltered  harbor  on  this  part  of  the 
Harbors.  French  coast,  and  Cherbourg  was  repeatedly 

a  point  of  attack  during  the  wars  between  England  and 
France.  As  early  as  1665,  the  French  determined  upon 
improving  and  fortifying  the  harbor  by  means  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  pieces  of  marine  engineering  work  ever 
undertaken.  The  Bay  of  Cherbourg  was  well  situated,  but 
it  was  merely  a  crescent-shaped  indentation  in  the  coast,  ex- 
posed to  the  storms  from  the  north  by  an  entrance  nearly 
four  and  one-half  miles  wide.  The  energetic  Frenchmen, 
however,  determined  to  build  a  breakwater  two  and  one 
quarter  miles  long  and  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  shore,  to  protect  the  harbor,  and  then  to  construct  the 
necessary  docks  and  quays. 

The  work  of  construction  on  the  breakwater  was  actually 
commenced  in  1783,  and  continued  until  its  completion  in 
1846.  The  foundation,  at  a  depth  of  about  40  feet  below 
low  water,  was  built  of  rubble  stone,  with  a  width  of  480  to 
660  feet,  and  carried  up  to  the  level  of  low  water,  where  it 
had  a  width  of  195  feet ;  then  the  structure  was  raised  to  a 
height  of  eight  feet  above  high  water  with  large  stones  j 
and  finally  a  superstructure  of  masonry  faced  with  granite 
was  built.  This  superstructure  is  now  30  feet  high  and  3c 
feet  thick,  and  upon  its  top  four  forts  have  been  erected  foi 
the  defense  of  the  harbor.  The  entire  work  was  completed 
in  1853,  and  cost  $13,372,500. 

Though  this  breakwater  gave  the  town  a  secure  harbor 
the  work  of  improvement  was  by  no  means  completed.  Th( 
commercial  docks,  commenced  in  1787,  now  comprist 
two  basins  with  an  entrance  650  feet  long  and  54  feet  wide 
flanked  by  granite  breakwaters.  The  outer  harbor  is  781 
feet  long  and  654  feet  wide,  and  the  inner  harbor  is  1,33; 
feet  long  and  414  feet  wide,  and  both  are  surrounded  b' 
quays  for  the  accommodation  of  traffic. 

It  is  as  a  naval  station  that  Cherbourg  achieves  itsgreatei 
importance.  The  construction  of  the  naval  docks  forme 
a  work  second  in  magnitude  only  to  the  breakwate 
The  building  of  these  docks  was  commenced  with  the  bij 
ginning  of  this  century,  and  was  completed  in  1858.  I 
most  of  the  ports  of  Europe  the  fluctuations  of  the  tide  ai 
extreme,  there  being  a  difference  of  25  to  40  feet  betwee 
high  and  low  water.  This  necessitates  the  construction 
docks  with  entrance-locks  closed  by  gates  during  low  tic 
and  generally  communicating  with  entrance-basins  instes 
of  with  the  harbor  direct.     The  three  principal  naval  docl 
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at  Cherbourg  have  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water,  and  are 
capable  of  accommodating  forty  ships  of  the  line  at  the 
same  time.  They  were  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  locks  and  gates. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  smaller  docks  that  increase 
the  water  area  about  one-half,  and  work-shops,  magazines, 
and  store-houses  have  been  built  along  the  quays. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  these  works,  undertaken  to 
construct  a  safe  and  convenient  harbor  where  none  ex- 
isted ;  in  view  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  expended  and 
the  patient  years  of  labor,  extending  over  more  than  half  a 
century,  it  seems  strange  that  the  people  of  this  State  have 
remained  blind  to  the  facilities  for  constructing  works  here 
that  would  render  their  harbors  superior  to  those  of  any  of 
the  ports  of  Europe.  The  granite-quarries  at  Folsom  offer 
material  for  building  quay  walls  along  the  city  fronts  of  San 
Diego,  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco,  and  Eureka.  .These  can 
be  backed  by  rubble  rock,  upon  which  warehouses,  siding- 
tracks,  and  all  the  machinery  for  handling  merchandise 
economically  and  expeditiously  can  be  placed.  Only  when 
this  has  been  done  can  the  harbors  of  this  State  be  con- 
sidered abreast  of  modern  ports.  The  State  has  the 
granite-quarries  adjacent  to  one  large  prison,  and  another 
large  prison  upon  her  largest  harbor.  She  has  some 
thousands  of  idle  convicts  in  these  prisons.  Why  not  set 
them  to  work  upon  her  harbors  ? 

Salter  D.  Worden  is  under  sentence  of  death  for  the  murder 
„  of  Engineer  Clark  and  several  United  States 

Murderer  ° 

soldiers   during  the  railroad   riots   of  1894. 

Everything  has  been  done  that  could  be 
done  to  save  his  neck.  Ex-President  Grover  Cleveland  has 
urged  Governor  Budd  to  commute  his  sentence.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  corporation  whose  train  was  wrecked,  C.  P. 
Huntington,  has  written  to  the  governor  asking  clemency. 
The  labor  unions  have  done  all  they  could  to  work  upon  the 
governor.  A  board  of  physicians  has  been  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  alleged  insanity  of  Worden,  and  it  is  stated 
that  they  believe  him  to  be  sane.  The  murderer  has  played 
his  last  card  in  a  confession  which  he  has  made  to  the  gover- 
nor, implicating  some  seven  other  men  in  the  murder,  all  of 
them  members  of  the  Railway  Union.  While  there  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  much  credence  to  be  placed  in  such  confessions 
as  those  of  Worden,  it  would  be  well  for  the  authorities  to 
investigate  the  accusations  he  makes  against  his  alleged  con- 
spirators. Where  so  many  men  are  concerned,  there  are 
apt  to  be  revelations  which  may  implicate  some,  if  not  all 
Worden  has  evidently  made  his  confession  to  save  his  neck, 
or  at  least  to  postpone  its  stretching.  If  Governor  Budd 
should  again  reprieve  him  until  the  truth  of  his  confession 
be  inquired  into,  it  would  do  no  harm,  and  might  result  in 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  accessories  to  Worden's 
cowardly  crime. 

The  birth  rate  of  this  city,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
San  Francisco's  health  department,  deserves  serious  consid- 
Birth  eration.     Last  month    the  births   registered 

Rate-  numbered   437,   against    650   deaths.      For 

the  same  month  last  year  the  births  were  501  and  the  deaths 
613.  Assuming  a  population  of  350,000  for  this  city,  this 
would  give  a  monthly  rate  of  1.25  for  each  thousand. 
Taking  recent  reports  from  other  cities  of  this  country,  the 
rate  in  Buffalo  is  3.21  :  in  Milwaukie,  2.25  ;  in  Baltimore, 
I  1.66  ;  in  Chicago,  1.55.  There  are  but  comparatively  small 
differences  in  these  figures,  but  when  an  annual  rate  is  taken, 
it  becomes  15  for  San  Francisco,  37.52  for  Buffalo,  27  for 
Milwaukie,  19.92  for  Baltimore,  and  1S.6  for  Chicago. 

To   extend  the   comparison  to    European   countries,  the 
rate  in   Hungary  for  twenty  years  was  44  ;    in   Germany, 
38.1  ;  in  Italy,  37.3  ;  in   England   and   Wales,  34  ;  in  Swit- 
zerland, 29.4  ;  in  Ireland,  24.9  ;  and  in  France,  24.6.     The 
two  latter  countries  have  been  confronted  by  the  problem  of 
a  decreasing  population,  yet  in  both  the  birth  rate  is  higher 
than  it  is  in  San  Francisco. 
\T       Last  month  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births    by  113,    in 
.  t  December  the  excess  was  105,  for  the  whole  of  last  year  it  was 
'     522.    This  state  of  affairs  suggests  an  unhealthy  social  or 
moral  condition  here.     While  business  has  not  shown  extreme 
activity  in  this  city  during  the  last  few  years,  there  has  not 
been  any  such  depression  as  to  cause  general  want  and 
thereby  affect  the  birth  rate.     There  has  been  no  war,  or 
famine,  or  undue  climatic  experience.     Nor  can  it  be  said 
?""    that  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  is  at  fault.     What  ex- 
planation, then,  is  to  be  offered  for  the  condition  that  is  pre- 
sented ?     The  health  department  offers  a  very  simple  explan- 
-'    ation.     A  large  percentage  of  the  births  are  never  registered 
at  the  health  office.     The  law  requires   physicians  and  mid- 
wives  to  make  monthly  reports   of    any   births    they   may 
attend.     But  physicians  are  careless,  and  midwives  ignorant. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  for  the  health  officials  to  exercise 
any   effective   supervision  in    such   matters.      The    present 
board  has  adopted  the  policy  of  prosecuting  any  cases  that 
come  under  their  notice,  with  excellent    results.     In    1894 


the  reported  births  numbered  3,928,  in  1895  the  number 
was  3,976,  in  1896  it  was  5,316,  and  in  1897  it  was  5,581. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  actual  number  of  births  in- 
creased 1,797,  or  about  50  per  cent,,  in  the  last  two  years  ; 
the  increase  represents  rather  the  number  of  births  that 
would  have  escaped  registration  without  this  vigilance.  It 
is  equally  probable  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  births 
that  are  still  unregistered.  The  board  of  health  claims  that 
its  investigations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actual 
.births  exceed  the  deaths  in  number  by  about  one-third. 
This  would  indicate  that  about  400  births  were  not  regis- 
tered last  month,  or  nearly  5,000  for  the  year. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  is  a  change  in  the  State  law 
regulating  the  registration  of  births.  Reports  should  be  re- 
quired within  twenty-four  hours  after  each  birth,  and  a  penalty 
should  be  enforced  for  each  violation  of  the  law,  whether 
by  absolute  failure  or  merely  delay  in  making  the  report. 
The  information  is  of  value  to  the  community,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  reports  should  not  be  insisted  upon. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  the  transactions  at  the  San  Fran- 
.  cisco  Stock  and   Bond   Exchange  have  been 

Activity  b 

of  the  abnormally    large.     About    half    a    million 

bond  Market,  dollars  was  invested  last  week.  This 
amount  seems  small  in  comparison  with  similar  exchanges 
in  other  cities,  but  when  the  small  market  of  San  Francisco 
is  considered,  it  is  extremely  large.  For  in  San  Francisco 
there  are  absolutely  no  avenues  of  investment  except  real 
estate  and  local  securities.  The  mining-stock  market  has 
been  abandoned  for  many  years  to  the  "mud-hens."  An- 
other cause  for  the  active  market  is  that  the  date  is  approach- 
ing when  people  want  their  pioperty  turned  into  easily 
secreted  forms  and  into  non-taxable  securities.  The  savings 
banks,  for  example,  are  buying  bonds. 

But  in  addition  to  these  causes,  certain  securities  are 
affecting  the  whole  list  by  their  buoyancy.  For  example, 
Oceanic  Steamship  stock  has  been  bounding  lately,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  one  being  the  chartering  of  the 
Australia  for  the  Alaska  trade,  with  possibilities  of  a  divi- 
dend in  the  near  future.  Other  stocks  that  have  been 
active  are  the  Hawaiian  sugar  stocks,  Hutchinson  and 
Hawaiian  Commercial,  which  have  been  steadily  rising  on 
the  prospect  of  annexation  being  accomplished.  Contra 
Costa  Water  has  also  been  rising  since  the  two  water  com- 
panies in  Oakland  have  buried  the  hatchet  and  come  to  an 
agreement.  The  powder  stocks  also  have  been  active,  and 
there  has  been  a  good  demand  for  Spring  Valley  stock  and 
bonds.  The  shares  of  the  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric 
have  been  active,  although  there  is  a  weak  tendency  ap- 
parent, with  an  evident  attempt  on  the  part  of  holders  to 
keep  the  stock  from  falling.  There  is  also  a  slight  desire 
manifested  to  short  the  gas  stock,  a  very  unusual  thing  in 
the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

It  is  curious  that  in  a  city  the  size  of  San  Francisco  such 
a  small  outlet  should  exist  for  investment.  In  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  there  is  a  long  line  of  in- 
dustrial securities  listed  in  addition  to  the  usual  trunk  and 
street-railway  stocks  and  bonds.  There  are  practically  no 
industrial  securities  in  San  Francisco,  owing  to  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  large  manufacturing  on  this  coast. 
Therefore,  investors  are  forced  to  deal  in  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  few  gas,  water,  and  powder  companies  that  are 
on  the  lists.  So  small  is  the  market  that  throwing  a  few 
hundred  shares  upon  it  often  breaks  a  stock  one  or  two 
points.  But  small  as  it  is,  it  is  attracting  the  attention  of  in- 
vestors at  present,  as  is  shown  by  the  volume  of  its  sales. 
Real  estate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  neglected  in  consequence, 
and  is  languishing. 

In  a  recent  number  the  Examiner  has  an  article  concerning 

n         „  one  "  Captain  G.  E.  Diamond,  of  San  Fran- 

Olive  Oil  r 

and  cisco,  now  in  his  one  hundred  and  second 

Longevity.  year,  who   declares    that    for  thirty  years    a 

daily  anointing  with  olive  oil,  after  the  biblical  style,  has 
been  the  secret  of  his  longevity."  The  Examiner  is  so 
weak  in  point  of  veracity  that  one  can  not  tell  after  reading 
its  article  whether  Captain  Diamond  has  really  anointed 
himself  with  olive  oil  for  thirty  years,  whether  he  is  really 
one  hundred  and  two  years  of  age,  or  whether  there  is  really 
any  Captain  Diamond  at  all.  But  whether  the  Examiner's 
centenarian  exist  or  no,  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning 
the  benefits  of  olive  oil,  both  externally  and  internally. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  in  California — where  the  olive- 
tree  thrives  and  where  some  of  the  best  olive  oil  in  the  world 
is  made — there  should  be  consumed  so  small  an  amount  of 
olive  oil,  and  particularly  of  California  oil.  It  is  probable 
that  on  the  tables  of  the  Californians  who  use  olive  oil  to- 
day there  will  be  found  "pure  Lucca  oil,"  "Cross  and 
Blackwell's  choice  olive  oil,"  or  "Barton  &  Guestier's  Huile 
d'Olive  "  twenty  times  where  there  will  be  found  a  bottle  of 
"  Quito"  or  of  "  Cooper  "  olive  oil  once.  And  even  of  these 
foreign  oils  the  amount  used  is  not  large.  It  is  probable 
that  the  people  of  Latin  blood — French,  Italians,  Spaniards, 


etc. — use  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  edible  oil  that  is  used 
in  California.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  most  pal- 
atable, and  most  nutritious  articles  of  diet  of  the  many  good 
things  produced  in  California, 

Not  only  is  olive  oil  wholesome  internally,  but,  as  the  Ex- 
aminer centenarian  captain  contends,  it  is  useful  externally. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  who  were  most  luxurious 
in  their  bathing  habits,  to  anoint  the  body  with  vegetable 
oils  after  the  bath.  It  was  the  custom  among  the  athletes 
and  the  gladiators  of  old  also  to  anoint  the  body  with  oils. 
And  as  the  olive  grew  upon  the  sunny  Etruscan  hills  and  on 
the  slopes  of  greater  and  lesser  Greece,  as  it  does  to-day,  it 
is  probable  that  the  luxurious  idlers  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
used  for  anointing  their  bodies  olive  oil  tinctured  with 
oriental  perfumes.  As  for  the  Roman  athletes,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  freshly  expressed  oil  of  the  olive  to 
give  agility  and  suppleness  to  their  limbs.  Some  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  whom  history  babbles  have  also  been 
prone  to  the  use  of  oil.  Mme.  Recamier  was  in  the  habit 
of  partaking  freely  of  olive  oil  with  her  food,  and  used  it 
also  after  the  bath.  Her  beautiful  skin  and  clear  com- 
plexion were  doubtless  due  to  this  rather  than  to  powders  or 
paints  dabbed  upon  her  with  a  brush  or  a  powder-puff,  as 
modern  patent-medicine  venders  would  have  women  believe. 
Tradition  says  that  both  Cleopatra  and  Zenobia  partook 
freely  of  olive  oil  and  used  oils  as  inunctions  after  the  bath. 
In  the  countries  where  the  olive  flourishes,  such  as  Italy, 
medical  practitioners  use  the  oil  very  freely  for  a  host  of  ail- 
ments. Fever  patients  are  sometimes  soothed,  in  Italy,  by 
copious  inunctions  of  olive  oil.  It  is  maintained  in  the 
Levantine  countries  that  the  use  of  oil  externally  prevents 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  other  kindred  maladies  which  are 
aggravated  by  external  chills,  and  that  the  internal  use  of 
the  oil  removes  the  toxic  condition  of  the  blood  which  leads 
to  the  generation  of  these  maladies. 

Once  there  were  those  who  doubted  whether  any  good 
came  out  of  Nazareth.  There  are  to-day  people  who 
doubt  whether  any  good  can  come  out  of  the  Examiner. 
But  waiving  the  possible  apocryphalism  of  its  centenarian, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  theories  on  olive  oil,  as  presented 
in  the  Examiner,  are  of  value.  It  would  be  well  for  Cali- 
fornians, in  purse,  in  body,  and  in  mind,  if  they  were  to 
use  more  of  this  wholesome  product  of  their  own  sun- 
bathed hills.  But  of  the  limited  amount  they  use,  they 
should  at  least  use  California  oil.  When  they  neglect  that 
unsophisticated  and  wholesome  product  of  the  soil  for  the 
blended,  doctored,  adulterated,  and  sophisticated  oils  which 
come  to  us  from  over  seas,  they  run  the  risk  of  taking  into 
their  systems  all  sorts  of  queer  compounds,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  is  included  in  the  make-up  of  the  im- 
ported olive  oils.  It  is  said  that  they  are  made  of  almost 
everything — at  times  even  of  olives. 

The  condition  of  the  annexation  fight  at  present  may  be 
How  briefly  stated  as  follows.     Senator  Perkins, 

Annexation  annexationist,  says  :    "  I   am  satisfied  that 

Stands.  tke    anneXationists    lack    five    votes    of   the 

necessary  sixty.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  get  the  five 
votes,  and  I  think  the  treaty  is  certainly  beaten."  Senator 
White,  anti-annexationist,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  the 
belief  of  both  annexationists  and  anti-annexationists  that 
nothing  can  be  done  at  this  session.  The  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  great,  and  President  McKinley,  if  a  vote  were 
to  be  taken  now,  might  force  annexation  through.  But  if  it 
goes  over  for  a  session,  annexation  will  inevitably  lose 
ground.  The  treaty  is  practically  defeated  now.  Annexa- 
tion by  joint  resolution  would  result  in  debates  that  would 
be  almost  interminable.  Therefore,  annexation,  even  if 
successful,  is  far  off. 

The  statement  made  in  the  dispatches  some  days  ago,  that 
Reed  Speaker   Reed   has  been  converted    to   the 

on  annexation  side,  is  denied  by  him.    He  says 

Annexation.  the    rumor    js     absomtely    false.       It     is    in- 

timated, however,  that  Speaker  Reed  will  not  take  anti- 
annexation  ground  in  the  House  against  the  majority  of  his 
party.  Although  he  is  personally  opposed  to  annexation,  he 
will  not  attempt  to  lead  a  Republican  minority  allied  with 
the  Democrats  against  the  administration.  In  short,  Speaker 
Reed  will  not  resort  to  extraordinary  or  arbitrary  methods 
for  opposing  annexation.  But  he  will  not  do  anything  to 
advance  the  annexation  cause. 


Lost  Chanc 
for  A 
Sensation. 


The  Journal-Examiner  has  lost  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  a  sensation.     Those  yellow  journalistic 
twins  have    "had    it    in"    for    the    Spanish 
Minister,  De    Lome,  ever   since  he  abused 
them    in   an    interview   with   a  rival  newspaper.     His  fall, 
therefore,  is  most  grateful  to  them.     But  why  did  they  not 
claim  an  agency  in  his  fall?     Why  did   they  not  claim  that 
one  of  their  reporters  stole  the  letter   from  Canalejn 
caused  the  downfall   and  disgrace  of  Dupuy  de  Lome  ? 
is  not   yet   too    late.      We    make   this    suggestion    to 
Journal-Examiner  without  charge. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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A    LIFE    SENTENCE. 


From  E.  Nesbit  and  Oswald  Barron's  "Butler  in  Bohemia.' 


They  had  come  out  together  on  the  lawn  from  the  room 
that  was  too  small  to  hold  two  men  and  their  anger. 

Mildenhall's  sudden  rage  had  kept  him  as  yet  from 
realizing  the  full  meaning  of  the  torn  letter  which  had  fallen 
from  the  lace  at  his  wife's  bosom  as  she  left  the  dinner-table 
three  minutes  before.  She  had  swept  away,  trailing  her 
silks  after  her,  unconscious.  Every  fresh  thought  flushed 
his  face  anew,  and  his  fingers  convulsively  crumpled  or  rolled 
the  scraps  of  paper  that  he  clung  to  with  both  hands. 

"  Oh,  you  scoundrel !     Oh,  you  d — d  scoundrel !  " 

The  half-light  from  the  drawn  blinds  fell  on  the  letter — 
the  foolish  letter,  in  Kingsmark's  handwriting — and  fell,  too, 
on  Kingsmark's  white,  hardened  face,  that  seemed  to  peer 
with  a  piteous  curiosity  at  what  so  little  time  ago  was  the  face 
of  his  friend.  His  friend,  his  dear  old  friend,  whom  he 
had  so  basely  betrayed — and  that  not  for  love's  sake,  but  in 
the  climax  of  a  series  of  weak  concessions  to  the  foolish 
passion  of  his  friend's  wife. 

The  broken  voice  went  on,  sounding  wearily,  like  the 
voice  of  one  who  has  spoken  a  long  time. 

"  And  if  any  one  had  told  me,  Jack — only  five  minutes 
back — before  I that  you Oh,  you  d — d  scoundrel  !  " 

At  the  fresh  blaze  of  wrath,  Kingsmark  put  up  his  arm 
instinctively. 

"  Keep  off,"  he  said,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 

The  action  put  a  new  thought  into  Mildenhall's  madness. 
With  a  scream  like  an  animal  in  pain,  the  big  yellow- 
bearded  man  threw  himself  upon  Kingsmark,  and  hurled 
him  to  the  ground.  As  they  rolled  over  together,  Kings- 
mark  felt  hands  at  his  throat.  His  eyes  swam  in  his  head — 
the  clutch  released  for  an  instant,  and  before  it  tightened 
again,  his  fingers  found  what  they  sought  in  his  breast- 
pocket. 

Mildenhall  was  kneeling  on  him  and  laughing  hysterically  ; 
speech  was  impossible  to  Kingsmark — he  tried  it  ;  then  for- 
getting everything  but  that  life  and  senses  were  leaving 
him,  he  struck  upward  with  all  his  ebbing  force. 

A  tremor  ran  through  the  fingers  at  his  throat,  and  their 
clasp  was  loosened.     He  struggled  to  his  knees. 

Evelyn  Mildenhall  seemed  to  be  sitting  against  the  tulip 
bank,  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  beard  pointing  up- 
ward, just  as  it  used  to  do  when  he  let  off  his  great  peal  of 
laughter  at  some  jest  of  his  friend's. 

"Evelyn!"  No  answer.  Then  the  blood  rushed  into 
the  forehead  of  the  man  who  realized  now  what  he  had 
done.  He  stepped  back  into  the  house  and  threw  on  his  hat 
and  inverness.  When  he  returned,  he  leaned  over  Milden- 
hall and  stroked  his  hair  with  his  hand.  The  man  was  dead, 
but  the  man  who  had  killed  him  could  not  think  of  that  now. 
All  his  senses  were  strangely  alive  to  trifles. 

Through  the  open  window  he  could  see  the  dining-room 
as  they  had  left  it — the  chairs  thrust  back,  the  cigar-box 
open  on  the  table,  the  wine  still  in  the  glasses.  One  of  the 
two  who  had  sat  there  was  dead — the  one  who  was  alive 
hardly  knew  which.  The  turf  was  wet.  Had  a  shower 
fallen  ?  At  dinner  she  had  complained  of  the  heat,  and  lan- 
guidly predicted  rain.  Mildenhall's  head,  lying  back  like 
that,  must  be  crushing  one  of  the  tulips.  Naturally  an  un- 
observant man,  Kingsmark  noticed  for  the  first  time  that 
tulip-cups  shut  at  night. 

Something  was  shining  at  Mildenhall's  breast.  The  silver 
figure  of  a  contadina  hafting  the  stiletto  that  slew  him. 
Why  was  there  not  more  blood  ?  Kingsmark  had  bought 
that  stiletto  and  the  silver  candlesticks  now  on  the  table 
within,  the  day  the  two  came  away  from  Pisa,  at  the  end  of 
that  long  holiday  in  the  sun.  He  could  leave  it  there 
safely.  No  man  had  looked  at  it  since  but  he  and  the 
dead  man  who  now  had  it  in  his  heart.  He  took  his  eyes 
from  the  hilt,  shut  them,  and  turned  away  his  head.  When 
he  opened  them  again  he  stooped  to  pick  up  something 
white  from  the  turf — a  torn  letter — on  whose  turned-up 
corner  he  read  "  Darling  Hetty." 

Thrusting  this  into  his  waistcoat-pocket,  he  went  down 
the  avenue  with  head  bent,  his  boots  crunching  the  moist 
gravel  on  the  path,  now  lit  up  and  spangled  by  the  moon- 
light. 

His  old  friend 

Long  ago  they  had  sworn  that  the  one  who  died  first 
should  return  to  meet  and  greet  the  other  on  his  way. 
Kingsmark  wished  that  this  could  be,  for  then  his  last 
memory  of  his  friend  would  be  a  reproachful  face — 
better  memory  than  the  white  throat  thrown  back  in  the 
moonlight. 

He  shuddered,  and  reached  out  his  hands  as  he  walked, 
as  one  does  struggling  to  break  a  nightmare. 

Some  one  was  speaking.     He  had  walked  into  the  little 
lane  of  light  cast  by  a  policeman's  lantern. 
"  Good-night,"  he  answered  in  his  dream. 
"  Looks  like  more  rain,  sir." 

"  I  fear  so,"  said  Kingsmark,  and  hurried  on  to  escape 
the  coming  shower. 

His  old  friend  !  He  almost  felt  the  accustomed  arm 
thrown  across  his  shoulder. 

No  thought  of  flight ;  he  was  tired,  and  to-morrow 
showed  dimly  at  the  end  of  the  long  sleep  awaiting  him. 
Mildenhall  had  always  walked  this  road  with  him,  and  now 
Mildenhall  was  dead.  Kingsmark  wished  he  was  dead, 
too — but  perhaps  that  was  only  part  of  the  craving  for 
sleep  which  oppressed  him.  But  it  was  his  first  definite 
thought  since  Mildenhall,  cigar  in  mouth,  had  picked  the 
torn  letter  from  the  floor  under  the  empty  chair  at  the 
taole  head. 

Another  policeman  was  standing  at  his  gate  when  Kings- 
■  lark  fitted  his  latch-key  to  the  lock.  Kingsmark  wondered 
,£  the  strange  voice  with  which  he  gave  good-night  to  this 
jian. 

When  he  had  lighted  a  candle  in  his  bedroom,  he  leaned 
his  hands  on  the  dressing-table  and  looked  long  and  curi- 


ously at  .the  white  face  that  stared  at  him  out  of  the  mirror's 
dark  depths.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  face  of  a  man 
who  had  .  .  .  He  threw  himself  on  the  bed  at  the  last 
pitch  of  exhaustion. 


Knock — knock — knock  !  What  was  it — was  some  one 
making  a  coffin  ?  Hammer — hammer — hammer  !  No  ;  it 
was  some  one  at  the  front  door,  and  a  bell  was  clanging 
loudly  in  the  empty  kitchen. 

Kingsmark  instinctively  tore  off  his  coat  and  put  on  a 
dressing-gown  before  he  went  down. 

As  he  shot  back  the  heavy  bolts  of  the  front  door  he  was 
conscious  of  a  light  through  the  ground  glass,  and  of  voices 
without. 

"Well,  what's  up  ?  "  he  was  surprised  to  hear  himself  say 
as  he  saw  two  policemen  standing  on  the  doorstep.  The 
night  smelled  sweet  of  wet  earth  and  leaves. 

"Mr.  Mildenhall,  sir — he's  dead,  sir — murdered." 

"Good  God!"  Kingsmark  leaned  against  the  door-post, 
fighting  for  breath  to  say,  "  I  killed  him." 

"Yes,  sir.  In  his  front  garden — a  knife  in  his  heart,  sir," 
put  in  the  other  policeman. 

Kingsmark  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  looked  at 
it  as  if  he  expected  to  see  something  on  it. 

"  I  was  asleep,"  he  said. 

"You  see,"  went  on  the  policeman,  apologetically,  "we 
came  to  you  through  you  being  so  well  known  to  be  his  best 
friend — and  having  been  seen  with  him  last  of  all." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Kingsmark. 

"Why,  sir,  sure  you're  heavy  with  sleep,  or  you'd  remem- 
ber meeting  us  as  usual,  and  us  giving  you  good-night,  sir — 
don't  you  recollect?  " 

"You  saw  me  walking  with  Mr.  Mildenhall  to-night?" 

"Yes,  sir;  of  course  I  did.     Come,  sir,  rouse  yourself." 

Kingsmark  held  his  two  hands  over  his  head  and  said  : 

"  Tell  me  again." 

"Again  and  again,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  with  some 
temper.  "  I  saw  him  and  you  as  usual,  and  I  saw  him  leave 
you  at  your  door  ;  and  I  saw  him  go  back  home  and  I  said 
good-night,  but  he  never  answered.  And  then  we  saw  the 
light  and  the  window  open,  and  went  in  and  found  the  poor 
gentleman  stone  dead  on  his  own  lawn  with  his  head  among 
the  tulips." 

Kingsmark's  hands  tightened  their  clasp.  The  dead  man 
had  kept  his  promise  then,  and  had  walked  with  him  that 
night.  A  ghost  had  paced  by  his  side — a  ghost's  arm  had 
lain  on  his  shoulder — a  ghost  had  come  back — the  murdered 
man  had  saved  the  murderer.     How  curious  ! 

Kingsmark  burst  out  laughing,  and  fell  at  the  policeman's 
feet. 

They  roused  him — or  what  was  left  of  him.  The  best 
part  of  him  lay  on  the  lawn  among  the  tulips. 

A  stupid  sense  of  clinging  to  life  with  both  hands 
possessed  him.  Mildenhall  had  saved  his  life  ;  he  dared 
not  throw  it  away.  He  was  condemned  to  live.  He  went 
through  an  inquest — or  dreamed  he  did — answering  ques- 
tions mechanically  with  a  growing  wonder  to  find  his 
answers  believed.  What  fools  people  were  !  And  he  the 
greatest  fool  of  all.     His  old  friend  ! 

Kingsmark  thinks  he  went  mad  a  little  after  this.  They 
called  it  brain  fever.  When  he  got  better  he  tried  to  tell 
himself  Mildenhall  was  not  dead — had  gone  to  a  far  country. 
But  even  that  last  rag — the  one  thing  that  let  any  meaning 
remain  to  life — was  torn  from  him,  for  Mildenhall's  widow 
came  to  see  him. 

"  My  darling,"  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  round  him, 
"how  terrible  all  this  has  been,  but  I  am  all  your  own  now." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  she  felt  the  repulsion  of  denial  in 
the  contact  of  him. 

The  commonplace,  pretty  face,  framed  in  the  yellow  hair 
and  widow's  bonnet,  darkened.  Then  she  spoke,  reasonably, 
softly,  with  the  little  lisp  Mildenhall  had  loved  to  hear. 

"Jack,  dear,  of  course  it's  very  shocking  and  all  that. 
But  really  it  ought  to  bring  us  together.  Why  should  it 
part  us  ? " 

He  drew  himself  up  and  laid  his  dry  lips  against  her  little 
red  mouth.     This,  too,  was  part  of  his  life  sentence. 

"Why,  indeed?"  he  said,  with  a  shiver.  And  sat  with 
his  head  bowed  in  the  shadow  of  the  night  coming. 


Under  the  heading  of  "  The  Argonauts  and  the  Argo- 
naut," the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express  of  February  7th 
prints  the  following  : 

"  Inaccuracies  in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  are  as  rare  as  a  Demo- 
crat in  Vermont,  yet  in  the  issue  of  January  31st,  page  3,  it  is  intimated 
that  100,000  gold-seekers  were  drawn  to  California  in  '49  via  the  land 
route.  The  authorities  are  against  our  friend.  Take  Theodore  H. 
Hittell,  for  example,  the  standard  historian  of  our  State.  In  Volume 
II.  of  the  1897  edition  of  his  '  History  of  California,"  page  700,  we  find 
the  following  :  '  During  that  year  (1849),  the  immigrants  by  sea,  not  in- 
cluding about  3,000  deserting  sailors,  numbered  35,000,  of  whom  23  000 
were  Americans.  During  the  same  year,  the  immigration  overland  was 
about  42,000,  of  whom  33.000  were  Americans.  This  makes  a  total  of 
77,000,  and  at  the  end  ot  the  year  the  entire  white  population  of  Cali- 
fornia was  estimated  at  100,000."  " 

The  Argonaut's  paragraph  was  not  a  statistical  one,  and 
we  were  dealing  in  a  very  general  way  with  very  round  num- 
bers. When  we  spoke  of  "  100,000  as  coming  here  in 
'49,"  we  used  the  term  '49,  not  meaning  the  twelve  calendar 
months  of  that  year,  but  in  the  general  way  in  which  Cali- 
fornians  use  it.  "'Forty-nine"  to  the  Californian  means 
that  particular  epoch,  and  generally  includes  "  the  spring  of 
1850."  We  did  not  mean  to  confine  the  number  strictly  to 
those  arriving  by  land  nor  strictly  to  the  year  1849,  but 
referred  to  the  grand  hegira  coming  here  during  the  time 
generally  called  "'49  and  the  spring  of  '50." 

A  bill  for  the  extermination  of  rabid  dogs  introduced  in 
the  Florida  legislature  was  defeated  by  a  representative 
from  Polk  County,  who  said  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  the 
best  rabbit-dog  in  Florida,  and  any  man — if  it  was  the 
governor  himself — who  tried  to  kill  his  rabbit-dog  would 
find  he  had  the  biggest  fight  on  his  hands  that  he  had  ever 
got  into.     He  sat  down  amid  long  and  continuous  applause. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Abraham  Lincoln. 
[The  following  poem  was  written  by  Tom  Taylor,  the  English  dramatist, 
and  appeared,  a  few  days  after  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  in 
Punch,  accompanying  a  cartoon  which  showed  Mr.  Punch  laying  a  wreath 
on  the  bier  over  which  Columbia  was  weeping.  The  poem  is  printed  here 
in  commemoration  of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  isth,  which  is  coming  to 
be  observed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as  a  national  holiday. — Eds.] 
You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier, 

You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace, 
Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer, 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face, 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair, 
His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease. 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please  ; 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh, 
Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were  plain  ; 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph 
Of  chiefs  perplexity,  or  people's  pain  : 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you  f 

Yes  :  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose  ; 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true  ; 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows ; 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be ; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same ; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights — 

The  uncleared  forests,  the  unbroken  soil. 

The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe, 
The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 

The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks. 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear — 

Such  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  youth  to  train  : 

Rough  culture,  but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear. 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do. 

And  lived  to  do  it :  four  long-suffering  years' 

Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived  through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  changed  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise. 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood ; 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days. 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest. 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim. 

Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest  I 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame : 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high  ; 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came  ! 

A  deed  accurst  1     Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 

If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore  ; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly  out. 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 

Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven  ; 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 

—  Tom  Taylor. 
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The  following  surprising  story  is  told — as  illustrative 
one  phase  of  the  character  of  the  Russian  peasant — in  a  rel 
cent  magazine  :  During  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war, 
Russian  regiment  marching  from  Philippopolis  to  Adril 
anople  overtook  the  Turkish  refugees  ;  whereupon  thil 
terrified  Turkish  women  threw  down  their  infants  in  theil 
flight.  The  Russian  soldiers,  while  pressing  on  as  rapidhl 
as  possible,  stooped  and  picked  up  the  babies,  until  nearl; 
every  man  in  the  regiment  was  carrying  a  child,  and  thJ 
general  was  absolutely  obliged  to  stop  the  march  and  find 
carts  and  men  to  transfer  the  children  to  a  place  of  safety! 

Abyssinia  is  likely  to  be  conquered  peacefully  by  Italy,  a 
over  four  thousand  soldiers  taken  prisoners  by  Menelek  arl 
said  to  have  settled  in  the  country,  refusing  to  go  homi 
Meanwhile,  their  families  are  petitioning  the  governmet 
either  to  get  back  the  men  who  disappeared  after  Adaua  c 
to  declare  them  dead  officially,  so  that  their  affairs  in  Ital' 
may  be  settled. 

-a-  *  *- 

A  writer  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  says  that  durin 
the  last  fifty  years  the  size  of  steamships  has  been  multiplie 
twenty-fold,  the  horse-power  employed  to  drive  them  h£ 
been  multiplied  forty-fold,  and  the  speed  with  which  the 
traverse  the  sea  has  increased  three-fold. 

Berlin  landlords  have  for  a  long  time  kept  a  black-list  < 
undesirable  tenants.  Now  an  association  of  tenants  h,' 
been  formed  which  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  unpleasant  lam 
lords,  including  all  those  who  make  use  of  the  black-list. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


SOME    FAMOUS    PICTURES. 

Geraldioe   Bonner  Describes  the  Treasures  of  the  Stewart  Collec- 
tion—How a  Wealthy  Man  Indulged  His  Taste  for  Art — 
Notable  Canvases  in  the  Collection. 

The  exhibition  of  the  William  H.  Stewart  collection  of 
paintings  opened  this  week  and  drew  the  largest  crowd  I  have 
yet  seen  at  a  "show"  of  this  kind.  It  is  an  exception- 
ally fine  collection.  Its  owner  was  a  connoisseur  loving 
art  for  its  own  sake.  He  bought  not  because  of  the  name  in 
the  corner  of  the  picture,  but  because  the  picture  itself  exer- 
cised a  charm  over  him. 

His  taste  had  distinction  and  was  marked  by  a  luxurious 
sort  of  splendor.  Style  and  color  seem  to  have  fascinated 
him.  Walking  through  the  long  rooms  hung  with  rich 
and  sumptuous  examples  of  Fortuny,  Madrazo,  Baudry, 
and  Zamacois,  one  can  see  distinctly  what  manner  of  work 
attracted  him,  how  strong  a  charm  color  and  magnificence 
had  for  him.  Poetry,  mystery,  and  nature  did  not  interest 
his  restless  and  sophisticated  mind.  There  is  little  of 
Millet  or  Rousseau  in  the  collection.  Gorgeous  interiors, 
oriental  richness  and  power,  riotous  commingling  of  color, 
daringly  clever  tours  de  force  of  drawing,  fascinated  him. 

For  years  the  collection  has  been  famous  in  Paris  as  one 
of  the  greatest  private  galleries  of  the  day.  Its  owner  had 
exceptional  advantages,  not  only  in  the  profound  integrity  of 
his  own  judgment  and  the  resources  of  his  large  fortune,  but 
in  his  intimacy  with  the  younger  painters  of  the  school  he 
admired  and  practically  brought  before  the  public.  Most  of 
his  pictures  were  bought  in  the  sixties,  when  Fortuny  and 
Zamacois  were  hardly  known.  Before  the  world  had  heard 
of  these  great  names,  William  Stewart  was  buying  samples 
of  their  first  work,  executed  in  the  full  flood  of  their  powers. 
Of  Fortuny  alone  he  has  twenty  examples,  the  largest  num- 
ber to  be  found  in  any  private  collection. 

Now,  with  his  death,  his  executors  are  bringing  his  be- 
loved treasures  to  the  market,  and  all  New  York  is  throng- 
ing to  the  gallery,  either  to  look  idly,  or  to  learn  industriously, 
or  to  pick  up  a  gem,  or  to  buy  up  a  block  to  be  sold  to 
Chicago  millionaires. 

The  Fortunys  are  most  prominently  placed  and  the  most 
provocative  of  comment  and  crowd.  Round  "  The  Choice 
of  a  Model'1  there  is  always  a  curiously  gazing  throng. 
This  is  probably  more  popular — in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word — than  anything  else  Fortuny  ever  did,  not  ex- 
cepting his  adorable  "  Piping  Shepherd."  It  has  been  re- 
produced in  a  dozen  different  forms,  and  people  buy  it  for 
albums  as  they  do  "  Constance  de  Beverley  "  and  Defregger's 
"City  SwelL"  Still  it  has  had  the  distinction  of  never  lend- 
ing itself  successfully  to  reproduction,  and  probably,  if  the 
model  were  not  divested  of  every  rag  of  her  clothes,  it 
would  have  remained  in  the  dignity  of  isolation  and  public 
indifference. 

The  interior  represented  is  that  of  the  Palazza  Colonna 
at  Rome.  The  elegance  of  two  countries  and  centuries 
seem  to  have  met  in  this  regal  chamber,  with  its  cool 
spaciousness  which  can  not  be  impaired  even  by  the  riot 
of  ornamentation  that  glows  and  glitters  from  every  side. 
There  is  the  chill  gleam  of  polished  stone  and  the  shimmer 
of  rich  brocade  ;  the  light  slides  along  the  surface  of  great 
columns  of  pinkish  translucent  marble  and  trembles  on  the 
bosses  of  the  gold  arabesques  that  wreath  round  the  mir- 
rors. There  is  a  glimpse  of  golden-moted  background, 
where  a  fan-light  of  colored  glass  with  copper  traceries  lets 
in  a  spattering  of  dancing  lights  on  the  marble  and  the 
brocade.  Heie  in  the  Palace  of  the  Colonna  the  luxurious 
taste  of  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  have  effloresced  in 
a  single  burst  of  extravagant  beauty. 

The  model  stands  on  a  marble-topped  table  supported  by 
crouching  gilt  figures.  There  is  a  long  Louis  Quinze  mirror 
behind  her,  in  which  her  figure  is  reflected  in  its  different  poses. 
The  wall  back  of  her  is  hung  with  rosy  pink  brocade,  against 
which  her  exquisitely  shell-like  flesh  tints  are  thrown  out  with 
a  luminous  effect  of  warmth  and  life.  She  is  of  the  small, 
fine  build  of  the  Medici  Venus,  with  a  little  delicate  head 
and  high-dressed  hair,  in  which — a  testimony  to  her  elegance 
when  in  full  toilet — a  pink  rose  is  coquettishly  set.  At  her 
feet  lies  a  crumpled  white  froth  of  the  fine  linen  draperies 
she  has  just  dropped  off,  while  her  rich  outer  casings  are 
thrown  over  a  chair,  with  two  preposterously  high-heeled 
slippers  on  the  floor  beside  them.  The  judges,  a  line  of 
them,  all  ages  and  sizes,  stand  back  from  the  .table  watching 
her  as  she  poses. 

In  this  the  splendor,  the  florid  richness  and  passion  for 
color  that  marked  Fortuny's  genius,  seems  to  have  reached 
its  most  exuberant  and  delicately  tempered  pitch.  Another 
picture,  "  The  Antiquary,"  has  the  same  glowing  gorgeous- 
ness  of  detail,  though  darker  and  softer  in  tone.  One  can 
imagine  the  artist,  with  his  Spanish  joy  in  all  gay,  glad 
things,  painting  the  ornate,  sombre  richness  of  the  carved 
and  ornamented  coffer,  the  scarlet  plumage  of  the  parrot  in 
one  corner,  the  curled-up,  writhen  gold  frames  with  their 
knightly  portraits,  the  tankards  and  bits  of  curved  and  curi- 
ous glass. 

Then  there  are  different  styles  of  his  work — strange 
phases  of  his  fervid,  Southern  imagination,  which  shows  so 
plainly  the  mark  of  the  Moor.  Down  through  the  ages 
this  strain  of  dark,  fierce  blood  must  have  come  to  color  the 
thoughts  and  guide  the  hand  of  the  cabinet-maker's  son  of 
Tarragona.  It  is  behind  all  his  work,  in  its  fantastic  re- 
finements, in  its  passionate  orgies  of  color,  in  its  curious 
lapses  into  cruel  barbarism.  There  is  a  frightful  picture  of 
his,  close  to  "The  Antiquary,"  called  "The  Arab  Butcher." 
This  is  like  an  impressionist  study  of  slaughter.  After  the 
first  glance  its  apparently  purposeless  floods  of  paint  resolve 
themselves  into  terrible  forms  and  outlines.  All  that  splash- 
ing of  crimson  is  blood — rivers  of  blood  !  A  huge  ox  lies 
dead  in  pools  of  its  gore,  and  hideous  human  shapes  are  bend- 
ing over  it,  apparently  skinning  it.  It  is  sickening,  and  the 
crimson  rivers  float  before  your  eyes.  You  do  not  forget  it 
till  you  are  soothed  by  the  beautiful  Alhambra  picture  down- 
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stairs,  so  cool,  so  peaceful,  so  still.  Cream-colored  arches 
and  walls,  all  traceries  and  inlaying,  encircle  a  pool  like  a 
mirror — a  perfect  picture  of  repose  and  silence,  the  serenity 
of  decay,  the  dreamy  stillness  of  all  dead  things. 

Just  opposite  this  there  is  a  big  canvas  of  Baudry's, 
"The  Wave  and  the  Pearl."  Many  people  think  Baudry 
an  unappreciated  genius.  He  was  a  great  draughtsman  and 
colorist,  but  defective  in  imagination  and  poetic  inspiration. 
Everybody  has  seen  "  The  Wave  and  the  Pearl,"  ihe  idea 
of  which  is  enchanting.  The  Wave  has  cast  upon  the 
beach  the  Pearl — a  beautiful  female  figure.  The  beach  is 
toward  one,  and  the  comb  of  the  receding  wave,  blue  and 
transparent,  forms  a  background  for  the  perfect  pink  and 
white  flesh  tints  of  the  recumbent  nymph.  She  is  looking 
out  of  the  picture  over  her  shoulder,  and  has  an  exceed- 
ingly piquant  and  somewhat  flirtatious  little  face  for  any- 
thing so  young  and  artless  as  a  new-born  pearl. 

These  world-renowned  studies  in  the  nude  do  not  wear 
well.  The  expanses  of  painted  flesh  are  dazzling  and  un- 
reslful,  and  are  rarely  executed  with  that  perfect  skill 
which  alone  makes  a  picture  endure.  The  other  day,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  I  was  looking  at  Cabanel's  "  Birth  of 
Venus,"  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  twenty  years  the 
governors  of  the  museum  would  be  requested  to  remove  it 
as  an  unsightly  and  inartistic  piece  of  work.  It  was  a  pict- 
ure painted  in  the  fashion,  and  the  fashion  has  passed. 
Henner  is  the  only  modern  who  can  paint  nymphs  and 
goddesses  without  their  clothes  and  can  succeed  in  giving 
them  the  charm  of  innocence,  grace,  and  poetry.  But 
Henner,  you  will  remark,  always  permits  them  to  wear 
something  or  be  half  shrouded  in  a  dewy,  dreamy  dusk, 
like  that  divine  little  soulless  "Weeping  Nymph  "  of  his. 

But  to  return  to  the  pictures  :  Ramundo  de  Madrazo,  who 
also  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  the  late  W.  H.  Stewart,  is 
represented  by  some  glowing  canvases.  Certain  words,  not 
used  in  that  relation,  have  often  seemed  to  me  applicable  to 
the  works  of  certain  artists,  and  I  should  always  have  said 
of  Madrazo  that  he  was  "stylish."  His  "Departure  From 
the  Masked  Ball "  is  in  the  first  large  room,  and  is  a  spirited, 
brilliant  piece  of  work,  with  a  sort  of  gay  elegance  in  it. 
He,  too,  was  a  great  colorist,  but  not  with  the  oriental  or 
fantastic  lavishness  of  Fortuny.  He  was  restrained,  unim- 
aginative, just  a  trifle  conservative  and  Parisian.  Compare 
his  "Pierrette"  to  a  head  of  Baudry's  close  by — a  girl, 
sallow-skinned  and  thin-cheeked,  with  a  sensitive,  tender  ex- 
pression, whom  the  artist  calls  "  Parisina."  It  is  an  adorable 
face,  with  a  soul  looking  out.  He  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
fanciful  pleasure  in  elaborating  this  picture,  and  down  the 
side  of  the  canvas  he  wrote  the  name  in  twisted  gold  letters. 

Boldini,  who  now  does  wild-eyed  portraits  of  celebrities 
and  fashionable  women,  is  represented  in  various  other 
guises.  As  a  painter  of  big,  spacious  landscapes,  full  of  the 
sweep  of  winds  and  the  shadows  of  clouds,  I  think  he  is 
more  at  home  than  as  a  painter  of  long-legged  countesses 
with  thin  arms.  There  is  one  little  water-color  of  his,  though, 
which  is  a  gem — a  little  piece  of  perfection.  It  is  called 
"Rest  in  the  Studio,"  and  shows  a  woman,  evidently  tired, 
fallen  together  in  limp,  loose-jointed  comfort  in  a  corner  of 
the  sofa.  She  has  a  black  lace  shawl  wrapped  round  her 
shoulders,  and  a  dangling,  listless  foot  emerges  from  a 
white,  frilly  skirt.  The  whole  figure  suggests  that  nerveless 
abandon  of  repose  which  comes  only  to  the  truly  weary. 
There  is  a  daintiness  about  it — the  magical  charm  of  what  is 
at  once  truthful  and  yet  ethereahzed  by  the  interposition  of 
imagination — that  gives  it  a  delicate  distinction. 

There  are  two  other  artists  whom  Mr.  Stewart  appreciated 
and  admired  beyond  their  fellows,  and  of  whose  work  he 
procured  some  of  the  choicest  examples  ever  exhibited  in 
this  country.  These  were  Zamacois  and  Alfred  Stevens. 
Like  Fortuny  and  Regnault,  Zamacois  was  cut  off  in  the 
heyday  of  his  genius.  He  died  at  twenty-nine,  having  con- 
quered his  audience  and  raised  his  name,  by  his  greatest 
picture,  "The  Education  of  a  Prince,"  to  the  stars.  Great 
things  were  looked  for  from  him  when  death  intervened,  as 
it  did  with  Fortuny  at  thirty. 

He  had  a  strange,  brilliant  fancy,  gorgeous  and  gay,  but 
touched  with  a  sharp  and  caustic  cynicism.  He  delighted 
in  the  splendid  trappings  and  ceremonies  of  court  life,  but 
not  in  its  beautiful  side  of  handsome  women  and  gallant 
men.  The  king's  fool  in  his  scarlet  and  bells,  the  dwarfs 
that  made  the  merriment  of  the  court  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
interested  him.  His  famous  picture,  "The  King's  Favorite," 
was  only  one  of  a  series  on  the  same  lines.  The  Stewart 
collection  boasts  one  of  these,  "  Checkmated,"  where  the  fool 
has  been  playing  chess  with  the  two  dwarfs,  who  have  won 
and — two  hideous,  misshapen  creatures,  squatting  on  the 
table — are  laughing  at  his  slow  bewilderment. 

The  vogue  of  Alfred  Stevens  has  always  been  incompre- 
hensible to  me.  That  he  is  a  great  craftsman,  astoundingly 
clever  in  his  treatment  of  textures,  all  the  world  admits. 
Like  Toulmouche,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  painting  of 
pretty,  modish  women,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  his  day  ; 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  day  they  look  so  funny,  with 
their  piled  up  chignons  and  their  drooping  shoulders  and  their 
voluminously  gathered  skirts.  This,  I  know,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  art  of  the  matter,  but  it  counts.  One  of  his 
pictures,  "  Remembrance  and  Regrets,"  is  supposed  to  be  a 
perfect  example  of  his  best  manner.  It  is  painted  with  an 
elaborate  fineness  and  yet  with  great  breadth  and  freedom. 
A  stoutish  woman,  no  longer  young,  but  handsome  and 
striking  in  a  blonde,  overblown  sort  of  way,  has  found  a 
packet  of  old  letters,  and  has  fallen  into  a  melancholy 
reverie  over  them.  Her  fair  hair  is  piled  up  in  a  mass  on 
top  of  her  head,  and  she  wears  a  ne'glige'e  of  thin  white 
muslin  which  shows  a  blue  satin  corset  and  a  frilled,  lacy 
skirt.  The  painting  of  the  draperies  is  masterly,  especially 
the  sheer,  transparent  tissue  of  the  muslin  through  which 
her  arms  and  shoulders  gleam.  It  is  curious  what  a  fascina-  | 
tion  the  subject  of  old  love-letters  seems  to  exert  over  the 
artistic  mind.  There  is  only  one  other  class  of  people  who 
find  it  so  attractive,  and  that  is  the  women  to  whom  the 
love-letters  are  addressed.  Geraldine  Bonner. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mme.  de  Lesseps  now  spends  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
at  La  Chesnage,  where  her  husband  died.  She  is  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  a  year  from 
the  Suez  Canal  Company. 

Mrs.  Draper,  the  wife  of  our  representative  at  the  Italian 
court,  uses  at  her  formal  dinners  a  gold  table-service  which 
was  used  by  her  father,  William  M.  Preston,  of  Kentucky, 
when  he  was  minister  to  Spain  many  years  ago. 

On  Tuesday  next,  February  15th,  Mile.  Reichemberg,  the 
doyenne  of  the  Comedie-Francaise,  will  make  her  last  ap- 
pearance in  the  House  of  Moliere.  On  her  retirement  she 
will  receive  as  a  socie'taire  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  francs. 

The  late  Henry  L.  Pierce  was  a  practical  philanthropist  of 
the  kind  that  employees  like.  There  has  just  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  245  men  and  185  women  employed  in  his 
chocolate-works  at  Milton,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  $43,000.  The 
oldest  employee  received  a  special  legacy  of  $2,000,  and  the 
others  received  $100  each. 

Rosita  Mauri,  long  the  leading  dancer  of  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris,  is  soon  to  retire.  In  spite  of  her  forty-one 
years,  she  is  still  the  most  popular  dancer  on  the  Paris 
stage.  She  made  her  debut  there  in  187S,  and  returning  in 
the  following  winter,  she  established  herself  at  the  Opera 
and  has  remained  there  ever  since. 

Congressman  Belknap,  of  Chicago,  is  a  member  of  a  club 
organized  in  the  White  House  stable  when  General  Grant 
was  President.  Belknap  was  one  of  the  Cabinet  boys  then, 
his  father  being  Secretary  of  War.  Jesse  Grant  was  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  and  the  members  were  generally  sons  of 
Cabinet  officers,  army  and  navy  officers,  and  prominent  men 
in  Washington. 

Ex-Secretary  Morton,  since  he  left  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  has  been  spending  his  time  in  Nebraska 
City,  which  has  been  his  home  for  the  past  forty-two  years. 
He  has  recently  been  writing  poetry  and  superintending  the 
construction  of"  a  handsome  little  theatre,  the  Overland, 
which  was  opened  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Morton  appears  on 
the  bills  as  proprietor,  and  his  youngest  son,  Carl  Morton, 
as  manager. 

The  physician  who  accompanies  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and 
his  family  on  their  yachting  tour  in  the  Catania  is  Jean 
Charcot,  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  Charcot,  of  Paris.  He  was 
married,  not  long  ago,  to  Jeanne  Hugo,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Leon  Daudet,  and  she  accompanies  him  on  this  trip.  Young 
Dr.  Charcot's  emoluments  for  his  services  for  three  months 
are  said  to  be  one  hundred  dollars  a  day,  but  he  is  immensely 
rich  himself. 

Mme.  Dreyfus,  wife  of  ex-Captain  Dreyfus,  receives  only 

copies  of  the   letters   her  husband   sends   her,  the  originals 

being  retained   by   the   French   Government.      His  keepers 

learned  that  he  had  received  information  in  advance  of  the 

recent  demonstrations  in  his  favor  in  Paris.      Moreover,  they 

;  had  noticed  that  he  makes  twenty  or  thirty  rough  drafts  of 

every  letter  which  he  writes  to  his  wife,  these  drafts  differing 

!  strangely  in  spelling  and  penmanship.     Some  of  them  con- 

j  tained  the  most  absurd  mistakes  in  syntax  and  spelling,  de- 

!  spite  the  fact  that  Captain  Dreyfus  is  a  well-educated  man. 

The  government   suspects   that  these  letters  are  written  in 

some  preconcerted  cipher. 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  is  now  so  prominent  in  China,  was 

appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Pekin  by 

,'  Queen  Victoria  in  18S5.     The  office  carried  with  it  a  salary 

I  of  forty   thousand    dollars    a  year ;    but    after   six    months' 

;  service,  Sir  Robert  suddenly  resigned  to  resume  his  former 

place   at   the    head   of    the    Chinese   customs   department. 

This  action,  it  is  now  learned,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 

had  heard  that  a  German  named  Detring,  who  accompanied 

Li  Hung  Chang  on  his  travels,  was  about  to  be  appointed 

to  his  old  place  in  the  Chinese  service.     Rather  than  see  his 

life-work  in  building  up  the  Chinese  customs  service  undone 

by  a  German,  and  Great  Britain  lose  her  hold  on  Chinese 

commerce,  he  gave  up  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the 

embassadorship. 

Senator  Teller  seems  to  be  desirous  of  eclipsing  the 
reputation  "Buck"  Kilgore  made  in  the  House  a  few  years 
ago.  In  the  recent  debate  on  the  Stanley  Matthews  resolu- 
tions, Senator  Fairbanks,  a  tall,  spare  man  of  gentle  man- 
ners, mildly  asked  through  the  presiding  officer  if  Senator 
Teller,  who  was  then  speaking,  would  yield  him  time  to  ask 
a  question.  The  senator  from  Colorado  flew  at  Fairbanks 
and  shrieked,  "I  will  not!  I  will  not!"  and  added,  "Sit 
down  !  Sit  down  !  I  say,  sit  down  !  "  His  manner  was  so 
brutal  that  the  Indiana  senator,  amazed  and  confused, 
bowed  stifliy  and  took  his  seat.  Senator  Hoar,  however, 
did  not  allow  the  incident  to  pass  unnoticed,  for  later  he 
refused  to  yield  to  Mr.  Teller,  and  asked  that  gentleman  to 
sit  down,  "  as  he  had  courteously  ordered  the  senator  from 
Indiana  to  do." 

Since  the  retirement  of  Justice  Field,  Justice  Harlan,  now 
the  oldest  associate-justice  in  length  of  service,  sits  on  the 
right  of  the  chief-justice,  and  Justice  Gray,  second  in  length 
of  service,  sits  on  his  left.  Chief-Justice  Fuller  is  the  small- 
est man  on  the  supreme  bench,  and  he  is  flanked  by  the  two 
largest  men,  Justices  Harlan  and  Gray,  both  being  very  tall 
and  broad-shouldered.  Justice  Gray  is  the  oldest  man  on 
the  supreme  bench,  being  nearly  seventy,  and  the  youngest, 
Justice  White,  is  fifty-three.  Justice  Brewer,  who  was  born 
in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  where  his  parents  were  mission- 
aries, is  the  only  member  of  the  court  who  was  not  born  in 
America.  Justices  Brewer,  Brown,  and  Shiras  are  Yale 
men,  and  Justice  Gray  was  graduated  from  Harvard. 
Justice  Harlan  served  in  the  Union  army  and  Justi. 
was  a  boy  recruit  on  the  Confederate  side.  Justice  M 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
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WHAT    ITALY    SENDS    US. 

Edmondo  de  Amicis's  Account  of  a  Voyage  from  Genoa  to  Buenos 
Ayres— A  Minute  Study  of  His  Unfortunate  Countrymen—  Igno- 
rance, Squalor,  and  Untamed  Passions  on  Shipboard. 


If  there  are  any  of  our  readers  who  doubt  the  advisability 
of  using  every  precaution  to  restrict  the  filthy  flood  of  for- 
eign immigration  which  pours  upon  our  shores,  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  read  Edmondo  de  Amicis's  "  On  Blue 
Water,"  which  has  been  translated  by  Jacob  B.  Brown.  The 
book  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  voyage  of  twenty-four 
days  from  Genoa  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  Galileo,  a  steamer 
carrying  sixteen  hundred  emigrants.  While  this  installment 
of  Italians  was  not  bound  for  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  hordes  of  ignorant,  destitute, 
anarchistic,  and  decrepit  Italians  who  have  already  been 
admitted  to  this  country,  and  of  the  thousands  who  continue 
to  knock  at  our  doors  for  admission.  There  is  no  plot  run- 
ning through  the  pages,  simply  a  vivid  study  of  the  types  of 
humanity  on  board  and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous incidents  which  go  to  make  up  such  a  voyage.  Nothing 
is  exaggerated,  nothing  is  improbable,  and  while  the  author 
writes  in  a  sympathetic  key  concerning  his  countrymen,  he 
brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  various  moods,  the  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  characteristics  of  the  emigrants.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom,  the  tenor,  the  blonde,  the  young  lady  from 
Mestre,  the  handsome  Genoese  girl  who  provokes  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  women,  the  cook,  the  agent,  the  Genoese  who  is 
friendly  with  the  cook  and  is  always  posted  on  what  is  to  be 
served,  the  Neapolitan  priest,  the  love-sick  bookkeeper,  the 
advocate  who  fears  a  watery  grave,  the  mother  of  the  piano- 
player,  and  the  commissary — all  these  characters  and  many 
more  are  kept  quite  separate  without  the  mention  of  a  single 
name. 

De  Amicis  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  for  observa- 
tion, as  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  commissary, 
who,  besides  having  charge  of  the  mails,  was  a  kind  of 
justice  of  the  peace  on  board  the  ship,  his  duty  being  to 
keep  order  and  settle  all  disputes  among  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers. 

That  the  New  World  serves  as  an  excellent  dumping- 
ground  for  the  Old  World  is  evidenced  by  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  shows  what  class  of  people  Italy  sends  :  "  There 
were  many  on  board  who,  leaving  behind  them  fraudulent 
debts  and  ruined  reputations,  were  going  to  America,  not  to 
work,  but  to  see  if  there  were  not  there  a  better  chance  than 
in  Italy  for  idleness  and  rascality.  There  were  those  jour- 
neymen laborers  from  around  Vercelli,  who,  having  wife  and 
children,  and  half  killing  themselves  with  work,  hardly  earn 
five  hundred  lire  [one  hundred  dollars]  per  year ;  and  there 
were  peasants  from  around  Mantua,  who,  in  the  cold  season, 
pass  over  the  Po  to  gather  black  bulbs  and  roots,  which 
they  boil  and  eat,  not  so  much  to  live  as  to  keep  from  dying 
before  the  winter  is  over ;  and  there  were  rice-gatherers 
from  lower  Lombardy,  who,  in  the  slimy  water  that  is  pois- 
oning them,  sweat  for  hours  under  a  scorching  sun,  and, 
with  fever  in  their  veins,  earn  a  lire  [twenty  cents]  a  day 
that  they  may  have  a  little  polenta  and  moldy  bread  and 
rancid  pork  to  eat.  Then  there  were  peasants  from  around 
Pavia,  who  mortgage  their  labor  to  get  clothes  and  imple- 
ments, and,  not  able  to  work  enough  to  pay  the  debt, 
renew  the  obligation  each  year  under  harder  conditions, 
bringing  themselves  at  last  to  starving  and  hopeless 
slavery,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  death  and 
flight.  And  there  were  Calabrese,  who  live  on  a  kind 
of  bread  made  of  the  wild  vetch,  something  like  a  paste 
of  sawdust  and  mud ;  and  in  bad  years  eat  the  grass 
and  weeds  of  the  field,  and  devour  the  raw  tops  of  the 
wild  carrot,  like  cattle.  And  there  were  those  plowmen  of 
the  Basilicata  who  walk  five  or  six  miles  to  their  work  every 
day,  carrying  their  implements  on  their  shoulders,  who  sleep 
with  the  asses  and  the  hogs  on  the  bare  ground,  in  hideous 
hovels  without  any  chimney,  with  no  candle  but  a  bit  of 
resinous  wood  ;  and  who  never  taste  meat  from  one  year's 
end  to  another  unless  one  of  their  animals  happens  to  die. 
And  there  were  many  from  Apulia,  who,  with  the  half  of  their 
daily  bread  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  lire  [thirty  dollars]  per 
year,  have  to  maintain  their  families  in  the  city  far  away 
from  them,  while  they  in  the  country,  where  they  are  killing 
themselves  with  work,  sleeping  on  bags  of  straw  in  niches 
dug  in  the  walls  of  a  cabin  where  the  rain  drops  down  and 
the  wind  draws  through.  And,  finally,  there  was  a  good 
number  out  of  those  many  millions  of  small  proprietors  who, 
brought  down  by  a  system  of  taxation  wholly  unexampled 
in  the  world  to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  their  laborens, 
and  living  in  huts  which  many  of  these  would  shun  with 
horror,  are  so  wretched  that  'they  could  not  live  in  a  healthy 
way  even  if  compelled  to  by  the  law.'  ...  In  short,  hunger 
and  courage  from  every  province  and  of  every  profession  ; 
not  to  speak  of  many  starving  creatures  without  profession, 
aiming  at  they  knew  not  what,  going  to  seek  their  fortunes 
with  blinded  eyes  and  folded  hands.  Of  the  women,  the 
greater  number  had  their  families  with  them  ;  but  there  were 
not  a  few  quite  alone  or  unaccompanied  by  a  friend  of  their 
own  sex.  Among  these,  several  Ligurians  who  were  in 
search  of  places  as  cooks  or  waiting-maids  ;  some  were  look- 
ing for  husbands,  allured  by  the  hope  that  they  would  not 
find  so  much  competition  in  the  New  World  ;  and  there  were 
those  who  were  going  out  with  views  more  extended  and 
more  easily  realized." 

The  author  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  constant 
squabbles  among  the  women,  showing  what  a  quarrelsome, 
degnded  lot  they  were.  He  says:  "A  parcel  of  women 
had  risen  in  rebellion  about  the  distribution  of  fresh  water, 
of  which,  over  and  above  the  number  of  litres  allowed  each, 
a*  .Uor  was  to  serve  out  a  certain  quantity  to  every  woman 
\"I  rn  she  asked  for  11  for  her  own  personal  use.  So  some 
con  plained  that  it  had  been  refused  them  while  the  others 
received  it.  The  old  women  skid  the  young  ones  were  pre- 
ferred because  they  played  the  coquette  ;  these,  on  the  con- 
trary, declared  that  the  old  ones  were  favored  because  they 


had  money  and  greased  the  palms  of  those  in  charge.  The 
most  waspish  of  the  protestants  were  crowded  together  in  a 
corner  near  the  kitchen,  where  the  carcass  of  a  calf  was 
hanging  up.  When  I  got  there  the  commissary  was  sur- 
rounded by  fifteen  or  twenty  slipshod  women,  red  as  turkey- 
cocks,  all  talking  together  in  three  or  four  dialects  and  all 
pointing  the  finger  of  accusation  at  the  sailor  in  charge, 
who,  with  his  great  beard,  stood  there  as  unmoved  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  cackle  as  a  statue  in  a  gale  of  wind.  'But 
I  do  not  understand  a  word,1  said  the  commissary,  with 
native  coolness  ;  '  do  me  the  small  favor  to  speak  one  at  a 
time.'  Some  of  them  said:  'We  have  paid,  too.  There 
must  be  an  end  of  this.'  And  the  women's  complaints  were 
backed  up  by  dull  murmurs  from  a  little  crowd  of  men,  who 
in  their  secret  hearts  enjoyed  the  show,  and  moreover  en- 
couraged the  malcontents  from  class  sympathy  and  from  a 
little  embryo  insolence  as  future  republicans.  At  last  the 
commissary  obtained  a  partial  silence,  one  woman  only 
speaking.  I  had  but  time  to  see  a  head  of  tangled  hair  and 
a  raised  forefinger  keeping  time  to  a  flood  of  gutter  elo- 
quence, when  an  outburst  of  exclamations  drowned  her 
voice  :  '  Hold  your  tongue  !  Liar  !  Listen  to  me  !  It's  a 
shame  ! ' " 

By  the  time  half  of  the  voyage  had  been  made,  attach- 
ments and  sympathies  had  been  made  and  jealousies  and 
quarrels  had  arisen.  De  Amicis  noted  carefully  the  rela- 
tions between  the  passengers,  concerning  which  he  says  : 
"  Such  politeness  !  Persons  who  during  the  first  week 
seemed  hardly  able  to  endure  one  another  were  now  in  close 
and  friendly  conversation  ;  whereas  others  who  had  seemed 
tied  together  now  avoided  each  other  with  disgust.  A  long 
trip  is  like  a  bit  of  separate  existence,  where  friendships  are 
born  and  ripen  and  die  for  us  as  quickly  as  the  seasons  fol- 
low one  another,  for  the  ship  which  passes  in  three  weeks 
from  spring  to  autumn.  The  certainty  of  parting  before 
many  days  and  of  meeting  never  again  encourages  confi- 
dences. The  facility  of  going  over  to  new  friends  on  the 
first  quarrel,  and  the  ease  with  which  we  can  pretend  to  be 
more  than  we  are  or  different  from  what  we  are,  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  make  new  ties  and  to  break  out  of  old  ones  ;  because 
every  one  does  the  same  by  us,  and  we  hardly  have  time  to 
see  the  little  trick  when  all  is  at  an  end.  For  this  reason 
friendships  on  board  ship  dance  the  contra-dance  and  'set' 
to  one  and  to  another.  Then,  too,  there  is  nothing  like  bore- 
dom to  make  men  do  mean  things.  On  the  tenth  day  there 
are  those  capable  of  humbly  courting  the  conversation  of  cer- 
tain others  whom  they  had  affronted  the  evening  before  with 
the  most  barefaced  manifestations  of  aversion." 

When  we  consider  the  source  from  which  these  half-civil- 
ized Italians  spring,  it  is  no  small  wonder  that  many  of  them 
become  a  menace  to  the  free  institutions  of  this  country. 
The  criminal  instincts,  lack  of  reasoning  power,  and  antago- 
nistic spirit  of  the  Italian  women,  the  mothers  of  the  future 
"citizens"  of  the  New  World,  is  thus  dwelt  upon  by  the 
author  :  "  Soon  the  disorder  of  petty  larceny  had  broken 
out,  and  wiih  it  a  general  fever  of  suspicion.  Towels,  slip- 
pers, clothes,  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment ;  those  who 
were  robbed  thought  they  recognized  their  property  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  another,  and  at  every  moment  a  couple  of 
scolding  slatterns,  leading  their  children  by  the  hand  and 
with  the  corpus  delicti  under  their  arms,  followed  by  their 
husbands  and  their  witnesses,  would  be  coming  to  the  com- 
missary to  demand  justice.  Then  there  was  trial  and  plead- 
ing in  due  form.  Perhaps  it  was  a  handkerchief,  from  which 
some  thievish  woman  had  taken  the  mark,  or  a  shoe  with  the 
maker's  label  torn  off.  The  accused  party  denied  every- 
thing, invoking  the  Saviour  and  the  Madonna  ;  the  accuser 
obstinately  persisted,  calling  down  the  rest  of  the  calendar  ; 
then  a  couple  of  experts  had  to  be  called  in  to  examine  the 
handkerchief,  or  a  cobbler  to  pronounce  upon  the  shoe.  But 
I  the  Piedmontese  would  utterly  repudiate  North  Italy  ;  the 
i  husbands  took  the  part  of  their  wives  ;  the  witnesses  and  the 
by-standers  were  for  their  own  provinces.  There  were  in- 
■  terminable  disputes  between  stolid  mountaineers,  who  urged 
I  a  hundred  times  the  same 'argument  in  exactly  the  same 
phrase,  and  voluble  men  of  the  plains,  who  belched  forth 
!  words  in  torrents.  Oftentimes  they  did  not  understand  one 
'  another,  and  an  interpreter  was  called  in.  Sometimes  search 
had  to  be  made.  Then  the  accused  began  to  weep,  the 
children  to  whimper,  and  the  men  to  threaten  :  '  Wait  until 
we  get  on  shore,  you  scum  of  the  earth  ! '  '  Do  you  want 
me  to  pitch  you  into  the  boiler,  you  accursed  gallows'  bird  ? ' 
'I'll  throw  your  insides  to  the  fishes!'  'You!  why,  the 
whole  ship  knows  you  ! '  '  And  as  for  you,  the  whole  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  would  not  wash  you  clean  ! ' 

"  The  poor  commissary  racked  his  brains  to  understand 
and  to  do  justice  ;  but  in  whatever  way  he  decided,  there 
was  always  a  cry  of  'partiality.'  If  he  pronounced  against 
a  Neapolitan  or  a  Sicilian,  these  said:  'Of  course!  the 
other  is  your  countryman  ! '  If  he  gave  it  against  his  own 
countrymen,  all  the  north  country  people  cried  out :  '  Yes, 
yes,  no  doubt.  Those  creatures  have  ways — such  ways — of 
making  friends!'  It  was  useless  to  argue  with  them.  'But 
listen — don't  you  remember  how  I  decided  in  favor  of  one 
of  your  friends  yesterday  because  she  was  in  the  right  ? ' 
No  use.  He  had  done  so  because  she  was  pretty,  or  all 
alone,  or  because — in  short,  there  must  have  been  some 
other  reason.  And  on  both  sides  a  chorus  of  growls  :  '  I 
wonder  if  we  are  not  Italian  as  well  as  they,  though  we 
don't  speak  Genoese.  They  are  the  ones  to  give  orders 
now.'  It  was  a  pity  to  see  these  people,  so  far  from  their 
own  country,  betray  in  every  little  dispute  family  rancor, 
race  antipathy  ;  to  hear  with  what  devilish  ingenuity  they 
wounded  each  the  other  in  his  pride  of  citizenship,  digging 
up  old-time  grievances  and  nursing  them  back  to  life  as  it 
were,  so  as  to  carry  them  to  America  in  their  full  vigor. 
After  every  dispute  the  parties  separated  full  of  spite  and 
enmity,  which  they  instilled  into  their  friends  and  country 
people  of  both  sexes  when  they  went  forward  again." 

There  were  not  a  few  flirtations  among  the  emigrants. 
Of  these  the  author  says  :  "  There  was  no  young  woman, 
married  or  not,  but  had  her  wooers,  some  timid,  some  bold 
and  pressing,  all  more  or  less  in  love,  and  all  more  or  less 


encouraged  openly  or  on  the  sly.  This  enforced  continence 
and  the  constant  propinquity  of  so  many  women  had  even 
roused  passions  for  peasant  women  who  had  seen  a  half 
century  of  life  and  who  on  land  would  hardly  have  been 
noticed  at  all.  The  young  girls,  if  they  were  not  absolute 
frights,  had  each  her  circle  of  adorers,  some  of  whom,  after 
a  while,  grew  tired,  and  went  off  to  dangle  after  a  new 
beauty,  leaving  place  for  somebody  else,  if  he  chose  to 
occupy  it,  and  so  the  groups  were  always  changing.  There 
were  men  who  fell  in  love  so  seriously  and  so  deeply  that 
their  brutal  boldness  almost  defied  the  light  of  day  and  the 
regulations  of  discipline  ;  who  were  as  jealous  and  resolute 
as  Arabs  ;  who  would  brook  no  rival  ;  and  who  threatened 
right  and  left  with  naked  knife." 

To  show  the  general  ignorance  of  the  immigrants  and 
demonstrate  clearly  the  need  of  an  educational  test,  such  as 
is  now  pending  in  Congress,  we  quote  the  following  :  "  The 
expectation  of  landing  soon  had  aroused  in  almost  all  of 
them  some  curiosity  about  the  cities  and  the  regions  they 
were  to  live  in.  They  asked  the  officers  about  them — or 
the  more  educated  of  their  fellow-passengers ;  pulling  out 
old  creased  letters  from  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance, 
gesticulating  over  them,  re-reading  them  or  handing  them 
about  with  the  extraordinary  reverence  which  your  illiterate 
always  shows  for  a  written  document,  which  he  supposes 
capable  of  various  interpretations.  But,  gracious  heaven  ! 
what  it  was  to  see  the  dense  ignorance  in  which  they  almost 
all  were  plunged  ;  their  utter  lack  of  any  ideas  about  states 
or  boundaries,  as  if  South  America  were  an  island  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  so  in  circuit,  where  the  provinces  were  within 
gunshot  of  one  another — Buenos  Ayres,  Tucuman,  Men- 
doza,  Assumption,  Montevideo,  Entre  Rios,  Chile,  the 
United  States.  And  to  think  that  many  even  of  the  young- 
est had  been  to  school  and  had  learned  to  read  and  write  ! 
It  was  hopeless." 

A  majority  of  the  emigrants  were  paupers.  Some  had 
not  eaten  meat  for  years  ;  others  had  not  worn  a  shirt 
except  on  feast  days  and  had  never  slept  in  a  bed.  There 
were  some  who,  when  their  passage  was  paid,  would  reach 
America  with  a  couple  of  scudi  ;  and  who  every  day  put  by 
a  bit  of  biscuit  in  a  bag  that  they  might,  on  landing,  if  they 
did  not  soon  find  work,  have  a  morsel  to  eat  without  begging 
for  it.  De  Amicis  brings  out  the  poverty  of  his  countrymen 
when  he  watches  them  as  they  file  past  on  landing.  He 
writes:  "What  a  procession!  Endless,  most  pitiful!  I 
felt  a  humiliation  which  made  me  shun  the  regard  of 
foreigners  who  were  in  the  ship  with  me  and  whose 
affected  exclamations  of  pity  and  surprise  were  only 
so  .  many  reproaches  to  my  country.  And  still  those 
ragged  garments,  those  white  hairs,  those  withered  women, 
those  children  without  a  country,  that  nakedness,  that 
shame,  that  misery,  kept  filing  on.  ...  A  knot  of 
old  people,  men  and  women,  surrounded  the  commissary, 
frightened,  anxious,  and  begging  with  trembling  lips  for 
comfort  and  advice.  These  were  the  solitary  sexagenarians 
who  could  not  land  without  some  relative  to  answer  for  their 
subsistence.  But  the  relatives  they  expected  had  not  ap- 
peared ;  and  naturally  enough,  for  the  landing  was  to  be 
made  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  confounding  Uruguay  with 
Argentina,  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  What  was 
to  become  of  them  !  Imagine  the  despair  and  agony  of 
these  poor  creatures  who,  having  left  Europe,  found  them- 
selves, as  they  supposed,  rejected  from  America  like  useless 
human  carcasses,  not  even  good  for  fertilizing  the  ground, 
and  frantic  already  with  the  idea  of  returning  to  a  country 
where  they  would  find  no  one  to  love  them,  no  house  to  live 
in,  and  no  bread  to  eat.  The  commissary  tried  to  persuade 
them  that  they  were  in  Uruguay  and  not  in  Argentina,  but 
they  would  hear  no  reason,  they  were  stunned  with  fright." 

The  foregoing  quotations  give  one  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  undesirable  scum  of  Italy,  to  whose  admission  to 
this  country  the  Argonaut  has  always  been  opposed.  But 
loathsome  as  these  emigrants  were  from  disease,  poverty, 
moral  degradation,  and  uncurbed  passions,  the  author 
treats  them  with  a  generous  and  patriotic  sympathy  which  is 
truly  touching.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
his  cabin  passengers,  of  whom  "  the  young  lady  from  Mes- 
tre," who  is  a  victim  of  consumption  and  spends  her  last 
days  in  deeds  of  mercy  and  charity,  is  the  most  interesting 
and  pathetic  figure.  In  his  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
of  the  ocean,  De  Amicis  shows  his  mastery  of  lan- 
guage and  splendid  gift  of  poetical  imagination,  the  pictures 
of  sunset  at  sea  in  the  tropics  and  the  hurricane  being  par- 
ticularly effective.  There  are  many  excellent  illustrations, 
the  text  is  printed  in  clear  type,  and  the  book  is  neatly  bound. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$2.25. 

■»•  »■ 

The  portrait  of  the  Princess  Poniatowski,  with  several 
other  examples  of  Giovanni  Boldini's  art,  has  been  seized  by 
the  custom-house  inspectors  of  New  York.  Three  cases  of 
Boldini's  paintings,  valued  at  twenty  thousand  dollars,  were 
passed  through  the  custom-house  last  November,  duty  free, 
on  an  affidavit  of  the  book-keeper  for  Boussod,  Valadon  & 
Co.  to  the  effect  that  the  paintings  would  be  exported  again 
within  six  months.  Hearing  rumors  that  the  pictures  were 
for  sale,  Collector  Bidwell  sent  a  detective  to  Boussod, 
Valadon  &  Co.'s  store,  and  secured  a  bill  of  sale  for  Bol- 
dini's portrait  of  Verdi  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
With  this  evidence  of  sale,  he  immediately  descended  on  the 
store  with  two  assistants  and  seized  the  collection.  They 
have  not,  however,  been  removed  from  the  place,  where  they 
are  now  being  exhibited. 


A  phonographic  apparatus  is  to  be  installed  in  the  hall 
where  the  municipal  council  of  Etampes,  a  little  town  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  in  France,  meets,  to  take  down  the 
official  record  of  the  proceedings.  The  man  who  advanced 
the  scheme  charges  the  city  only  for  the  register  cylinders 
which  are  to  be  kept  in  its  archives.  How  the  names  of  the 
various  speakers  are  to  be  recorded  by  the  machine  is  not 
stated,  but  the  French  official  stenographers  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  experiment  with  some  interest. 


or- 
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NEWS    ABOUT    NEWSPAPERS. 

Is    Mr.     Hearst    Reducing    his    Expenses  ?— Gossip     of    California 
Writers  and  Artists— New   York    Newspaper  Pro- 
prietors in  the  Law  Courts. 


I 


These  be  troublous  times  on  Newspaper  Row.  The  war 
between  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  made  fat  pickings  for 
the  bright  young  men  and  clever  artists  of  the  newspaper 
press,  and  sharp  competition  for  their  services  ran  their 
salaries  up  to  such  a  point  that  they  were  seriously  beginning 
to  doubt  the  superiority  of  heaven  over  Gotham  as  a  place 
of  residence.  But  there  is  a  lull  in  the  battle,  and  there  are 
many  anxious  eyes  on  Mr.  Hearst.  Is  he  going  to  change 
his  tactics,  or  is  he  merely  gathering  his  forces  preparatory 
to  a  new  onslaught  ?  To  put  it  plainly,  Mr.  Hearst's 
strength  lay  solely  in  his  money.  With  it  he  bought  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  men,  and  he  poured  out  to  them  a  Pactolean 
stream  whereon  to  float  their  wildest  schemes.  Pulitzer  is 
not  a  man  to  be  bluffed  out,  however  ;  he  has  seen  every 
raise,  and  artists  and  space-writers  have  been  in  clover. 

But  there  are  ominous  rumors  from  the  Journal  camp. 
There  is  a  tale  that  seventeen  men  were  dropped  from  the 
staff  at  one  fell  swoop  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Of 
course  the  Journal  can  stand  even  such  wholesale  reduction 
in  its  forces  as  that.  I  think  I  told  you  some  months  ago, 
apropos  of  the  Guldensuppe  murder,  of  what  platoons  of 
reporters  the  Journal  has  had  to  send  out  on  any  sensa- 
tional story,  and,  of  course,  in  such  a  rabble  there  must  be 
many  men  who  are  not  needed.  This  has  been  especially 
the  case  with  the  Journal  because  of  Mr.  Hearst's,  or  his 
lieutenants',  habit  of  engaging  any  man  who  happened  to 
do  a  bit  of  work  that  struck  their  fancy.  Many  of  the  re- 
porters employed  in  this  way  were  California  men,  too,  who 
did  not  know  Wall  Street  from  the  Bowery. 

Most  of  the  Californians  on  the  Journal,  however,  are 
doing  well  Samuel  E.  Moffett  is  doing  editorial  work  on 
the  Journal,  and  occasionally  has  a  signed  article.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  Mark  Twain,  and,  though  he  has  none  of  his 
famous  uncle's  humor,  he  is  doing  good  work.  Arthur  Mc- 
Ewen  philosophizes  on  the  events  of  the  day,  putting  his 
ideas  in  the  mouth  of  a  Nevada  colonel  and  of  a  cowboy 
preacher,  and  he  has  been  lately  having  an  acrimonious  de- 
bate with  himself  in  the  double  personality  of  "  A  Gentle- 
man" and  himself  in  propria  persona.  Homer  Davenport 
is  back  from  Europe,  whither  Mr.  Hearst  sent  him  on  a  va- 
cation of  several  weeks.  His  weekly  salary  is  in  the  hun- 
dreds, and  his  book  of  cartoons,  issued  a  month  ago,  has 
sold  to  the  extent  of  more  than  five  thousand  copies.  An- 
other clever  caricaturist  from  your  city  who  has  caught  on 
here  is  James  Swinnerton,  who  hits  off  the  peculiarities  of 
our  social  and  political  lights  in  a  very  happy  manner  in  the 
Evening  Journal. 

The  Journal  has  recently  lost  one  man,  however,  whom 
you  probably  regard  as  a  Californian,  though  New  York 
adopted  him  as  her  own  long  ago.  I  refer  to  Edward  W. 
Townsend,  the  creator  of  Chimmie  Fadden.  His  first 
newspaper  work  here  was  done  half  a  dozen  years  ago  on 
the  Sun,  I  think  ;  at  any  rate,  he  made  his  first  hit  as  one 
of  Mr.  Dana's  bright  young  men.  His  Chimmie  Fadden 
sketches  were  reprinted  all  over  the  country,  and  gave  him 
a  national  reputation.  Their  sale  in  book-form,  too,  was 
very  flattering  ;  but  the  solid  success — the  success  that  is 
measured  at  a  man's  banker's — came  from  the  play.  It  has 
netted  Mr.  Townsend  a  very  tidy  sum.  But  it  was  not  his 
sketches  alone  that  made  Mr.  Townsend  a  valued  man  on 
the  Sun.  He  was  a  brilliant  reporter  as  well.  He  did  the 
Lexow  investigations  for  Mr.  Dana's  paper  ;  but  it  was  his 
swan-song  so  far  as  the  Sun  was  concerned,  for  soon  after 
that  he  went  on  the  Journal,  and  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Sun 
never  to  take  back  a  man  who^has  gone  from  its  staff  to 
that  of  another  paper.  On  the  Journal  Mr.  Townsend  con- 
tinued his  Chimmie  Fadden  sketches  and  the  Major  Max 
stories,  and  also  wrote  the  metropolitan  tales  that  make  up 
his  latest  book,  "  Near  a  Whole  City  full."  He  was  over  on 
the  other  side  last  summer,  spending  a  few  weeks  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  has  not  been  much  in  evidence  since  his  re- 
turn ;  but  I  was  surprised,  a  few  days  ago,  to  see  that  he 
has  left  the  Journal  for  the  World.  He  is  signing  his  name 
to  a  brief  column  of  gossip  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
World,  but  I  imagine  that  he  is  devoting  his  best  energy  to 
writing  a  new  play  or  noveL 

The  World,  by  the  way,  is  having  a  very  pretty  row  with 
Boss  Croker.  It  is  running  an  amusing  "  Court  Circular," 
got  up  in  the  style  of  the  English  court  circulars,  headed 
with  a  coat  of  arms  supported  by  two  Tammany  tigers 
rampant,  and  is  dated  from  "  His  Majesty's  Club,"  meaning 
the  Democratic  Club.  It  gives  information  about  such  in- 
dividuals as  "  The  Under  Secretary  for  Manhattan,  the 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,"  "  Sir  Tim  Van  Sully,  Senator 
from  the  Bowery  Banks,"  and  "  Sir  Tom  Dunn,  the  Lord 
High  Sheriff."  Croker  retaliated  by  removing  the  World 
from  the  Democratic  Club's  library  and  expressing  the  trust 
that  his  friends,  "  especially  the  heads  of  departments  of  the 
new  city  administration,  will  refuse  all  information  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  World."  The  morning  after  this  announce- 
ment was  made,  the  Herald  came  out  with  an  editorial  state- 
ment that  "  any  political  information  or  Tammany  Hall  ' 
news  which  may  be  received  by  the  Herald  but  refused  to 
the  World  will  be  immediately  sent  to  the  World  with  the 
Herald's  compliments."  To  this  the  World  replied  rather 
cavalierly  :  "This  is  very  handsome,  and  we  are  grateful,  of 
course  ;  but  we  are  pretty  well  ourselves,  thank  you,  and  not 
exactly  in  need  of  help." 

Courts  of  another  kind  are  also  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  World.  Mr.  Pulitzer  is  trying  to  have  the  Journal  en- 
joined from  using  the  Associated  Press  news.  You  will  re- 
member that,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Press,  Mr. 
Hearst  paid  the  Star  company  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  the  Morning  Advertise^  in  order  to  secure  its 
Associated  Press  franchise,  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  is  trying  to 
find  out  whether  Mr.  Hearst  as-  the  Journal  bought  out  the 


Slar  company,  or  Mr.  Hearst  as  the  Star  company  bought 
out  the  Journal.  Mr.  Pulitzer  is  also  figuring  in  another 
law  suit,  this  time  as  defendant  in  an  action  brought  by  a 
newspaper  man  to  obtain  the  five  hundred  dollars'  re- 
ward the  World  offered  for  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  the  thief  who  stole  its  circulation  lists  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  The  Sun,  too,  is  having  its  share  of  liti- 
gation, John  E.  Milholland  having  sued  it  for  $100,000  for 
libel.  As  a  consequence,  the  Sun  is  acting  like  a  bear  with 
a  sore  head.  It  calls  the  World  "a  shameless  social  dis- 
turber and  occasional  promoter  of  anarchy,"  and  says  that 
"  certainly  the  best  mendacious  writer  is  Larry  Godkin,"  of 
the  Evening  Post,  and  that  "  probably  the  best  and  most 
perfect  for  poor  and  silly  writing  is  Whitelaw  Reid."  The 
Tribune  retaliates  by  referring  to  Paul  Dana  as  u  the  talented 
young  person  who  is  just  now  (  sloshin'  round'  in  the  pilot- 
house and  mixing  up  the  steering  gear  of  the  New  York  Sun." 
How  sweet  it  is  to  see  the  journalistic  brethren  dwelling  thus 
together  in  peace  and  harmony.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  February  3,  1S9S. 


The  trial  of  Emile  Zola  in  Paris,  on  a  charge  of  an 
alleged  libel  uttered  in  an  open  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
President  Faure,  apropos  of  the  Esterhazy  trial,  is  now 
threatening  much  trouble  to  the  French  Republic.  In  his 
letter,  M.  Zola  makes  the  following  charges  : 

"  I  accuse  Lieutenant- Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam  of  having  been  the 
diabolical  workman  of  the  judicial  error — unconsciously.  I  wish  to  be 
believed — and  of  having  afterward  defended  his  nefarious  work,  during 
three  years,  by  the  most  preposterous  and  culpable  machinations. 

"  I  accuse  General  Mercier  of  having  become  an  accomplice,  at 
least,  by  weakness  of  mind,  of  one  of  the  greatest  iniquities  of  the 
cenlury. 

" "  I  accuse  General  Billot  of  having  had  in  his  hands  the  certain  proofs 
of  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  and  of  having  stifled  them,  of  having  made 
himself  guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason  against  humanity  and  justice,  for 
a  political  end  and  to  save  the  compromised  staff. 

"  I  accuse  General  de  Boisdeffre  and  General  Gonse  of  having  made 
themselves  accomplices  of  the  same  crime. 

"  I  accuse  General  de  Pellieux  and  Major  Ravary  of  having  carried 
on  an  investigation  of  the  most  monstrous  partiality. 

"  I  accuse  the  three  experts  in  handwriting — Messrs.  Belhomme, 
Varinard,  and  Couard — of  having  made  lying  and  fraudulent  reports. 

"  I  accuse  the  war  office  of  having  carried  on  in  the  press  an  abomin- 
able campaign  to  lead  public  opinion  astray  and  to  cover  their  own 
fault. 

"  I  accuse  the  first  council  of  war  of  having  violated  the  law,  by  con- 
demning a  man  on  the  strength  of  a  document,  kept  secret,  and  I 
accuse  the  second  council  of  war  of  having  covered  this  illegality —  j 
under  orders — by  committing  in  its  turn  the  judicial  crime  of  acquitting 
knowingly  a  guilty  man." 

Great  credit  is  due  to   Zola  for  his  courageous  attack  on  | 
the  government  in  this   matter.      Harold   Frederic,  writing  I 
from  London  to  the   New  York    Times,   says  :  "  In  sober 
truth,  I  could  find  nobody  of  intelligence  and  education  who  | 
really  believes  Dreyfus  guilty.      I  think   that  nine  out  of  ten  ' 
of  the  educated   classes   in  Paris  would   have   been  glad  if,  j 
when  the  question  was  raised  four  months  ago,  the  govern-  I 
ment  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  repairing  its  error.     For  ' 
various  reasons  the  ministry  decided  not  to  do  this,  but  to 
defend  the  indefensible.     This  raised  the  question  whether 
it  was  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  one  man  whom  nobody  in 
the  army  had  ever  liked  personally,  and  who,  though  wrong-  | 
fully  convicted,  was  still,  in  blood,  a  German  Jew,  to  discredit  i 
a  French  ministry,  affront  the  army's  principal  generals,  and  ! 
perhaps  precipitate  anarchy  on  the  country.     This  was  rea-  I 
soning  which  kept  the  bulk  of  Frenchmen  of  the  better  class  j 
on  the  anti-Dreyfus  side  till  only  the  other  day.      It  is  Zola's  j 
vehement    appeals,   harangues,    and    reproaches    which    are 
bringing  them  over  now." 


Dr.    Schenk's    life   has    been   made   miserable   since  th 
announcement  of  his   discovery  of  the  secret  of  sex.     He  f 
receives  hundreds  of  letters  daily  from  women  in  all  parts  of  1 
the  world,  and,  curiously   enough,  each   of  them   wishes  a  1 
son  and  not  one  a  daughter.     Dr.  Royce  D.  Fry,  a  physician 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  has  also  come  forward  with  an   announce-  I 
ment  that  he  is  able  to  influence  the  sex  of  children  yet  to 
be  born.     "  The   experience  and  observation  of  many  phy- 
sicians and  intelligent  people,"  he  says,  "  will  bear  me  out  in  ' 
the  statement  that  the  individual  in  the  weaker  physical  con- 
dition, and  having   the   smaller  amount   of  nerve  and  vital 
force,  is  the  one  which  impresses   its   sex  on   the  offspring.  ! 
The  method  by  which  this  can  be  controlled  is   by  lowering  , 
the  vitality  of  the  parent  whose  sex  it  is  desirable  to  impress  | 
on  the  child.     This  can  be  done  by  such  rational  methods  of  : 
restricted  diet  and  increased  mental  and   physical  work  as  j 
could  be  suggested  by  any  physician.     The  energies  of  the 
other  parent  should  be  carefully  husbanded.     The  condition 
of  the  two  individuals  need  not  be  an  absolute  one,  but  only  I 
relative  in  nutrition  and  vital  force." 


DEAD    JURISTS    AND    RAIN. 

Extraordinary  Phenomena  Observed  by  Residents  of  Vaquero  Water 

The  old  resident  of  the  county  who  turned  up  at  the  ranch- 
house  yesterday  discoursed  of  rain.  At  Vaquero  Water,  an 
old  resident  is  a  rara  avis.  Modern  driftwood  from  the 
Middle-West  populates  the  hills,  congregates  at  the  village 
store.  To  them,  "rain"  spells  moisture,  more  or  less. 
To  him,  the  word  is  fraught  with  the  hopes,  the  terrors,  of 
well  nigh  thirty  years. 

"  Poetry  !  " — he  shook  a  lean  brown  finger — "  poetry  about 
rain  ain't  worth  a  damn !  Let  a  man  that's  losin'  thirty 
head  a  day  write  about  the  '  patter  of  the  rain-drops  on  the 
roof.'     He'll  put  some  beef  into  it." 

The  witticism  was  unconscious ;  tragic  memories  had 
crowded  to  his  mind. 

"  I've  known  the  time  when  every  day  it  held  off  meant 
thousands  of  dollars  to  me ;  and  when  it  did  come — good 
Lord  !  Many  a  man's  in  the  asylum  to-day  who  couldn't 
stand  the  sound  of  the  rain  that  saved  the  country — waited 
for  it  too  long  ! " 

He  smoked  meditatively. 

"That  there  stock  eatin'  moss  is  in  pretty  good  condition 
now.  Begin  to  tell  on  'em  in  another  two  months.  Folks 
at  La  Huerta  is  makin'  a  sight  of  fuss  talkin'  'dry  year' — 
complainin'  they  can't  keep  a  girl,  or  buy  a  bicycle.  Don't 
know  in  a  town  what  dry  year  means.  Yoiill  know.  See 
your  cattle  hangin'  'round  for  food  ;  can't  drive  'em  away. 
They'll  stick  their  heads  in  the  window  and  low  at  you. 
Shoot  your  horses  an'  feed  'em  to  the  horgs,  but  they'll  die 
soon.  That  ain't  the  worst :  pull  through  this  year,  where'U 
you  be  the  next  ?  Where's  your  seed-wheat  comin'  from  ? 
Or  hay  to  feed  your  horses,  if  there  are  any  left  ?  Can't 
tell  me  !     I've  seen  three  diy  years." 

An  old  resident's  discourse  is  distinctly  grewsome.  The 
cheery  prattle  of  unsophisticated  driftwood  suits  me  better. 

"  Over  at  La  Huerta  they've  a  sure  thing  on  rains.  A  dead 
lawyer  brings  a  shower,  but  a  jedge  fetches  a  real  No.  i 
storm.  Don't  believe  it?  Jest  hark  to  this.  'Way  back  in 
the  sixties  it  was  clear  an'  cold,  an'  we  was  all  a-feelin' 
pretty  blue,  when  Jedge  Johns  died.  Came  on  to  rain  a 
regler  downpour,  lasted  ten  days.  Couldn't  send  him  to 
Los  Angeles  like  he  wanted  ;  had  to  plant  him  in  the  bone- 
yard.  His  death  wa'n't  no  particular  surprise  to  him ; 
they  was  makin'  his  coffin  in  one  room  and  practicin'  his 
funeral  march  in  the  other.  His  last  words  was:  'Boys, 
take  that  part  a  leetle  slower.'  He  was  leader  of  the  band. 
Poor  old  jedge  !  There  wa'n't  no  flowers,  so  the  boys  fixed 
him  up  with  sliced  lemons  from  the  bar.  They  looked  real 
nice  'round  his  white  hair." 

Death  and  sliced  lemons  !     A  hideous  travesty  of  grief. 

"  There  was  a  few  drizzles  after  that,  when  small  fry  died, 
but  we  didn't  begin  to  ketch  on  till  just  before  Jedge  Smith 
was  taken.  Bets  ran  pretty  high  on  the  rain  question  while 
he  was  sick.  Barometer  pretty  high,  too.  Day  of  the 
funeral  there  was  nary  cloud  to  be  seen  ;  bright,  sunny 
day  in  March.  About  ten  o'clock  we  seen  a  speck  in  the 
south,  no  bigger'n  a  man's  hand.  Well,  sir,  it  spread,  and 
I'll  be  jiggered  if  the  Masons  didn't  have  to  march  a  mile 
to  the  cemetery  in  a  pourin'  rain,  an'  it  didn't  let  up  for  a 
week.  Last  time  a  jedge  went  off  was  in  July.  We  had 
thunder,  an'  lightnin',  an'  two  inches.  After  that,  any  self- 
respectin'  man  that  was  half  white  would  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  But  they  ain't  built  that  way  at 
La  Huerta  ;  they're  always  recommendin'  the  other  fellow  to 
suicide.  I'm  a  police  jedge  myself,"  he  added,  dryly,  as  he 
rose  to  go,  "but  I  wouldn't  fetch  half  a  shower,  an'  my  life 
is  valuable  to  my  family." 

We  need  rain  at  Vaquero  Water.  Each  morning  the  sun 
rises  over  frost-mantled  valleys  ;  each  night  cold,  cruel  stars 
look  down  on  us.  Castled  clouds  sailing  with  the  north 
wind,  filmy  vapors  from  the  south — all  are  delusive,  rainless. 

Where  is  the  modem  Curtius  who  will  plunge  into  the 
gulf,  and  save  the  country  ? 

If  a  small  legal  light  brings  a  small  local  rain,  how  great 
a  one  would  a  noted  jurist  bring? 

We  implore  the  lawyers  of  the  State  to  solve  the  riddle, 
and  to  bring,  even  at  this  late  day,  the  rain  that  saved  the 
country  !  Edith  Allan-dale. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1898. 


The  Stewart  collection  of  pictures,  which  Miss  Bonner 
describes  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  was  sold  in  New  York  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  $407,790  being  the  amount  paid 
for  all  the  pictures  sold.  The  highest  price — $42,000 — was 
paid  by  W.  A.  Clark,  the  Montana  mine-owner,  for  Fortuny's 
"The  Choice  of  a  Model";  and  other  good  prices  were 
$13,000,  paid  by  Henry  Payne  Whitney  for  the  same 
artist's  "Court  of  Justice,  Alhambra"  ;  $8,600,  paid  by 
Raymundo  de  Madrazo  for  Baudry's  "  The  Wave  and  the 
Pearl"  ;  $12,000,  paid  by  H.  Harrison  for  Fortuny's  "Arab 
Fantasia";  $10,700,  paid  by  an  agent  for  "Checkmated," 
by  E.  Zamacois  ;  $9,000,  paid  by  H.  W.  Fargo  for 
Meissonier's  "  End  of  a  Game  of  Cards  "  ;  $1 2,500,  paid  by 
G.  B.  Berckmans  for  Meissonier's  "  The  Stirrup  Cup "  ; 
$12,000,  paid  by  T.  Montegnac,  of  Paris,  for  Troyon's 
"Cow  among  the  Cabbages";  $15,000,  paid  by  J.  F. 
Secord  for  W.  Leibi's  "Village  Politicians"  ;  $15,200,  paid 
for  Fortuny's  "The  Antiquary"  by  H.  Schaus  ;  $16,500, 
paid    by   F.   A.    Bell  for  Madrazo's   "  Departure  from  the 

Masked  BalL" 

m  m  m 

Some  sandwich-men  in  London  now  are  girls.  They  march 
about  the  streets,  wearing  white  felt  dunce-caps  and  skirts 
and  coats  of  bright-colored  cotton,  with  calico  signs  stitched 
on  their  gowns.  Their  pay  is  only  two  shillings  a  day,  but 
this  is  twice  as  much  as  the  men  get  for  similar  work. 


As  to  the  influence  of  tobacco  on  health,  this  appears  from 
an  analysis  of  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  Russian  doctor  : 
"  Out  of  100  smokers,  16.09  Per  cent-  fell  ill  from  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  out  of  100  non-smokers,  only 
10.96  ;  ill  from  affections  of  the  digestive  organs,  out  of  100 
smokers,  11. SS,  and  out  of  100  non-smokers,  9.92  ;  affected 
in  both  apparatus,  respiratory  and  digestive,  out  of  100 
smokers,  were  8.77  per  cent.,  and  out  of  100  non-smokers, 
only  3.22  ;  in  general,  36.74  per  cent,  of  smokers  and  23.83 
per  cent,  of  non-smokers  were  taken  ill."  As  these  facts 
were  derived  from  an  inquiry  among  1,000  young  men  of 
about  the  same  age  and  physical  condition,  they  seem  to 
show  unmistakably  that  smoking  is  deleterious  to  health. 


President  Diaz  of  Mexico  is  soon  to  follow  the  example 
of  President  Dole  of  Hawaii  in  making  a  visit  to  the  Lrnited 
States.  Some  months  ago  he  ordered  a  train  of  three 
magnificent  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company  in  which  to 
make  bis  travels,  and  it  has  just  been  delivered  in  the  City 
of  Mexico.  During  the  president's  absence  the  vice- 
president  will  act  as  chief  executive. 


A    music-hall   artist    in   Vienna,    Rosa  Benko,  has  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  Ihe  majestc.     Her  crime  consists  in 
describing  herself  as  "  Queen  of  the  East,"  and  this  is  uri 
derstood   by  the  Servian  minister,  at  whose  instil 
was  arrested,  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  young  king,  AW: 
of  Servia,  whose  name  has  often  been  coupled  with  h 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Emile  Zola. 
Emile  Zola,  the  French  novelist,  is  now  being  tried 
in  Paris  on  a  charge  of  libeling  the  French  army  in 
a  letter  to  President  Faure.    The  fads  of  the  case 
are  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

To  many  Americans,  Zola  is  a  pudgy,  sensual- 
faced  Frenchman,  who  writes  immoral  novels  and 
has  been  vainly  clamoring  for  years  at  the  doors  of 
the  Acad6mie  Franchise.  This  opinion,  however, 
does  him  injustice.  The  actual  influence  of  his 
novels  we  shall  not  discuss  here,  though  of  the 
author's  good  intention  we  make  no  doubt  ;  but 
there  are  many  misconceptions  regarding  the  man 
himself  which  should  be  corrected.  Thus,  as  to  his 
outward  appearance,  a  graphic  pen-portrait  of  Zola 
is  given  by  Walter  Littlefield  in  the  New  York 
Times.  "His  features  are  not  gross,"  Mr.  Little- 
field  says,  "but  finely  cut.  His  beard  destroys  the 
effect  of  their  true  contour.  His  stature  is  not  burly  ; 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  phlegmatic  sensualist. 
He  is  a  small,  nervous  man,  with  an  ascetic  face, 
deathly  pale — a  face  of  sorrow,  where  great  mental 
and  physical  tortures  have  left  deep  lines  in  the  fore- 
head and  cheeks.  He  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
shake  off  all  traces  of  those  twenty  years  of  sordid 
poverty.  He  dresses  simply  ;  he  wears  a  low  collar 
and  common  black  or  gray  silk  cravat  He  buttons 
his  coat  up  close  and  shuts  his  arms  to  his  sides,  as 
though  depending  upon  his  animal  heat  to  keep  him 
from  freezing.  His  shoulders  rise  toward  the  ears, 
and  his  eyes,  seen  through  his  pince-nez,  have  a 
cross  -  squint  look.  He  talks  rapidly,  in  well  - 
modulated  tones.  On  topics  that  are  trivial  to  him 
he  is  rarely  positive,  rarely  aggressive  ;  he  yields  a 
point  for  the  sake  of  hearing  more.  He  does  not 
speak  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows  a  great  deal, 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  one  of  the  best-informed 
men  in  Paris.  He  talks  easily,  like  a  man  of  the 
world,  whose  knowledge  is  general." 

Emile  Zola  lives  at  21  Rue  de  Bruxelles.  The 
house  is  set  back  from  the  street  and  is  approaehed 
over  a  paved  courtyard.  "M.  Zola's  home,"  con- 
tinues the  writer  quoted  above,  "is  one  of  luxurious 
garnishings,  but  the  atmosphere  is  subdued  ;  there  is 
no  extravagance  on  one  hand,  and  no  lack  of  artistic 
perception  on  the  other.  J  ust  within  the  vestibule  stands 
a  painted  wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  The 
halls  are  walled  with  oak  panelings.  On  the  left  is 
the  billiard-room  ;  around  it  are  hung  old  Rouen 
and  Renaissance  plate.  Severe  high-back  oaken 
chairs  are  arranged  at  regular  intervals  around  the 
room.  The  chairs  are  upholstered  with  Spanish 
leather  and  are  simply  carved.  This  was  formerly 
the  dining-room,  whose  function  has  lately  been  re- 
moved to  a  large  room  in  the  newly  finished  wing. 
Overhead  is  the  study.  When  in  town  M.  Zola  works 
here  every  morning  from  nine  o'clock  until  one.  This 
room  gives  no  suggestion  of  the  sanctum  of  a  hard- 
working author.  The  style  that  characterizes  the 
lower  halls  and  billiard-room  is  here,  but  more  pro- 
nounced. There  are  only  two  book-cases,  containing 
between  them,  perhaps,  five  hundred  books. 
One  is  beside  the  huge  tiled  fire-place.  Over 
it  hangs  a  portrait  in  oils  of  Gustave  Flau- 
bert. The  fire-place  extends  from  floor  to 
ceiling  and  is  inclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  frame 
of  oak  elaborately  carved  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance.  Before  the  window  is  a  huge  oblong 
table,  covered  with  a  dull-colored  piece  of  tapestry 
upon  which  have  been  worked  religious  subjects. 
Upon  it  lie  many  curious  and  valuable  pieces  of 
writers'  bric-a-brac.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  is  a 
huge  glass  cube.  It  is  the  inkstand,  and  near  it  is  a 
tray  containing  quill  pens  and  a  pad  or  two  of  fools- 
cap divided  through  the  middle.  Half  a  dozen  books 
lie  upon  the  tapestry.  On  the  floor,  at  the  right  of 
the  window,  stands  an  oriental  cabinet,  and  before  the 
window  a  large  chair — a  chancel  chair — episcopal,  se- 
vere, with  huge  square  legs  and  a  straight  high  back. 
Over  this  back  hangs  a  richly  embroidered  stole. 
There  is  a  definite,  an  orderly,  a  consummate  taste  in 
all  this,  but  the  motif  is  not  of  religion.  It  is  ascetic 
and  ecclesiastic,  but  there  is  no  breath  of  holiness. 
Hang  a  picture  of  '  The  Descent  from  the  Cross '  in 
the  place  of  Flaubert's  portrait,  and  the  apartment 
might  well  be  taken  for  the  retiring-room  of  a  bishop." 
Zola's  father  was  an  Italian,  an  engineer  who,  in 
early  manhood,  had  come  to  make  his  home  in 
France.  He  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
canal  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  It  is  known  to-day  as 
"  Zola's  Canal."  He  made  his  home  there  and  mar- 
ried a  simple  woman  of  Dourdan.  Business  often 
took  the  Zolas  to  Paris.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
visits  that,  in  Rue  St.  Joseph,  April  2,  1840,  Emile 
Zola  was  born.  He  was  six  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  leaving  few  debts  and  a  mass  of  unsatisfied 
claims.  The  boy  Zola  learned  his  A,  B,  C.'s  at  a 
little  primary  school  kept  by  a  M.  Isoard.  At  twelve 
he  went  to  the  Aix  College.  He  liked  Victor  Hugo, 
but  afterward  transferred  his  affections  to  the  verses 
of  Alfred  de  Musset.  Michaud's  "  L'Histoire  du 
Moyen  Age"  fascinated  him,  and  he  wrote  a  volumi- 
nous h'storical  novel  on  the  Crusades.  He  still  has 
the  m.-.nuscript  locked  in  the  oriental  cabinet. 

Never-ending  lawsuits  followed  his  father's  death, 
and  n  1857  he  and  his  mother  removed  to  Paris. 
He  -  as  entered  in  the  Lyc/e  Louis  Ie  Grand,  and 
rem.,.aed  there  two  years,  devoting  himself  to  the 
study  uf  French  literature,  but  he  failed  to  get  his 
bachelor's  degree.  That  was  in  November,  1859, 
:.ind   he   was  nearly  twenty  years  of  age.     A.    M. 


Labot,  who  had  been  his  father's  friend,  finally  gave 
him  a  clerkship  at  sixty  francs  a  month.  Then  his 
mother  left  him  and  returned  to  friends  in  Provence. 
He  thought  he  could  fight  poverty  alone  better.  He 
moved  to  a  garret  in  the  Rue  St.  Elienne  du  Mont. 

He  was  very  poor  and  wore  ragged  clothes.  He 
had  no  fire  in  his  room  in  winter.  When  he  could 
afford  a  candle  it  was  his  one  great  joy.  In  the 
meantime  he  wrote  poetry,  a  triad  which  he  called 
"  L'Amoureuse  Com£die."  In  1862  he  managed  to 
secure  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  publishing  house  of 
Hachette.  Here  he  came  to  know  most  of  the  liter- 
ary men  of  Paris.  M.  Hachette  spoke  to  him  kindly 
about  his  poetry,  but  did  not  offer  to  publish  it  ;  he 
asked  him,  however,  to  write  a  story  for  him.  Zola 
wrote  "  La  Soeur  des  Pauvres."  It  was  considered 
too  revolutionary  and  was  rejected.  It  is  now  in- 
cluded in  a  book  called  "  Conies  a  Ninon,"  pub- 
lished in  1864  by  Lacroix.  He  applied  himself  more 
than  ever  to  his  writing,  and  Le  Petit  Journal  and 
La  Vie  Parisienne  soon  accepted  stories  from  his 
pen.  His  second  book,  "  La  Confession  de  Claude," 
published  in  1866,  also  by  Lacroix,  brought  him  in  a 
little  on  royalties.  Villemassant  was  just  then  found- 
ing L ' Evinement,  and,  leaving  Hachette.  Zola  boldly 
offered  his  pen  to  him.  He  was  engaged  as  reporter 
and  literary  critic.  Villemassant  paid  him  five  hun- 
dred francs  a  month. 

Zola  saw  the  injustice  in  art  as  he  had  in  society, 
and  wrote  "  Mon  Salon."  This  appeared  in  L'Evine- 
ment  and  created  a  siorm  of  abuse.  Its  author  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  duel.  When  Villemassant  sup- 
pressed L'  Evinement  and  took  charge  of  Le  Figaro. 
Zola  went  with  him.  They  parted,  however,  in  a  few 
months,  owing  to  a  quarrel.  While  waiting  for  a 
new  position,  he  managed  to  earn  three  hundred 
francs  a  month  as  a  free  lance.  In  the  mornings  he 
wrote  "  The'rese  Raquin"  and  in  the  afternoons 
"  The  Mysteries  of  Marseilles."  "The'rese  Raquin" 
was  first  published  in  L' Artiste.  It  was  violently 
attacked,  notably  by  Louis  Ulbach,  in  Le  Figaro. 
His  next  book  was  "  Madeline  F£rat,"  published  in 
L'Evinement,  which  had  been  revived  in  1868.  The 
novel  was  here  entitled  "  La  Honte," 

Zola  then  set  himself  to  work  upon  the  famous 
"  Rougon-Macquart "  series,  which  was  modeled  on 
Balzac's  "  La  Comgdie  Humaine."  The  idea  of 
applying  physiological  studies  to  human  phenomena 
and  transferring  the  results  to  literature  came  to  him 
in  1867,  when  he  read  "  L'H6r£dil6  Naturelle,"  by 
Dr.  Lucas,  and  Claude  Bernard's  works  on  physiology. 
The  full  title  of  the  group  is  "  Les  Rougon-Mac- 
quart, Histoire  Naturelle  et  Sociale  d'une  Famille 
sous  le  Second  Empire."  The  first  story,  "  La  For- 
tune des  Rougons,"  began  in  Le  Siecle  in  1869. 
Soon  after  he  signed  a  contract  with  Charpentier  to 
furnish  two  novels  a  year  for  three  thousand  francs 
each.  Under  these  conditions  he  wrote  "  Le  Ventre 
de  Paris,"  "La  Conquete  de  Plassans,"  and  "La 
Faute  de  l'Abb6  Mouret."  Soon  after  he  made  an 
agreement  of  better  advantage  to  himself  with  Char- 
pentier. With  it  ended  the  period  of  absolute  suffer- 
ing and  want. 

Of  Zola's  methods  of  work,  Mr.  Littlefield  writes  : 
"  He  prepares  his  books  with  great  care,  and  spends 
much  time  in  thinking  over  the  motif  of  the  story,  in 
sketching  in  the  plan,  in  defining  the  characters,  and 
placing  them  in  the  scenes.  Then  he  begins  his 
studies  of  human  nature  in  its  natural  environment. 
For  '  La  Faute  de  l'Abbe"  Mouret '  he  took  copious 
notes  from  mountains  of  religious  tomes,  and  at- 
tended mass  constantly  for  many  months  at  the  little 
church  in  the  B-Uignolles.  For  '  Le  Ventre  de 
Paris '  he  visited  the  Halles  an  innumerable  number  of 
times.  He  spends  much  time  in  the  libraries,  in  the 
newspaper  offices,  in  the  prefecture  of  police.  Like 
Balzac,  he  believes  in  naming  his  characters  so  that 
they  will  not  be  forgotten.  For  this  the  Paris  direc- 
tory and  the  signs  on  the  street  furnish  him  with  the 
symbols  he  wants.  Over  the  fire-place  of  M.  Zola's 
beautiful  summer  home  at  M£dan,  in  Seine  et-Oise,  is 
inscribed  a  line  from  Pliny,  '  Nulla  Dies  Sine  Linea." 
The  author's  daily  literary  labor  consists  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  words.  And,  figuratively,  he  applies 
the  Latin  legend  to  all  that  he  does.  He  works 
fiercely  at  everything  that  he  undertakes." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
For  some  months  a  good  many  worthy  people  have 
found  a  convenient  measure  of  the  intelligence  of 
their  fellows  in  that  very  popular  story  "  Quo 
Vadis."  But  the  worm  that  the  "  Quo  Vadis"  folks 
have  trod  on  shows  signs  of  beginning  to  turn.  The 
New  York  Times,  in  a  recent  editorial  paragraph, 
declares  that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Sienkiewicz's  de- 
liverance is  due  to  the  fact  that  "  it  has  enabled  the 
large  class  of  readers  who  admire  E.  P.  Roe  to  get 
from  a  tale  nominally  religious  minute  descriptions 
of  certain  kinds  of  wickedness  about  which  their 
curiosity  is  very  great."  The  Times  recklessly  adds  : 
"A  more  conscienceless  'pot-boiler'  was  never 
written  by  a  man  of  talent." 

H.  N.  Brailsford,  author  of  "The  Broom  of  the 
War  God,"  a  story  of  the  recent  war  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  which  D.  Appleton  and  Company 
will  publish  shortly,  fought  in  the  war  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Foreign  Legion.  Mr.  Brailsford  is  a  Scotch- 
man, educated  in  Dundee,  and  a  Fellow  of  Glasgow 
University.  His  graphic  story  embodies  his  actual 
experiences  in  the  late  war. 

The  second  and  final  part  of  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton's  widely  condemned  "  Woman's  Bible  "  is  in 


press.  Mrs.  Stanton  writes  a  peppery  and  incisive 
preface  to  it,  answering  her  critics  and  reiterating 
that  "we  have  made  a  fetish  of  the  Bible  long 
enough  ;  the  time  has  come  to  read  it  as  we  do  all 
other  books,  accepting  the  good  and  rejecting  the 
evil  which  it  teaches."  The  particular  kind  of  evil 
she  has  set  about  rejecting  is  the  idea  that  woman  is 
in  any  way  inferior  to  man. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company's  February  announce- 
ments include  : 

"A  Voyage  of  Consolation,"  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cotes 
(Sarajeannette  Duncan)  ;  "  Eastern  Journeys, "some 
notes  of  travel  in  Russia,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  to 
Jerusalem,  by  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana  ;  "The  Broom 
of  the  War  God,"  a  story  of  the  recent  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Turks,  by  Henry  Noel  Brailsford  ; 
"  Bimetallism,"  by  Major  Leonard  Darwin  ;  ""Astron- 
omy," by  Agnes  M.  Clerke,  A.  Fowler,  and  J.  Ellard 
Gore,  a  new  volume  in  the  Concise  Knowledge  Li- 
brary ;  "Points  in  Minor  Tactics,"  by  Captain 
Charles  A.  Smylie  ;  "  A  Prince  of  Mischance,"  by  T. 
Gallon;  "A  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  by  Percy  White; 
a  new  edition  of  "  Evolution  and  Effort,"  by  Edmond 
Kelly,  with  a  new  preface  treating  of  recent  political 
events  in  New  York  ;  and  a  new  edition  of  "The 
Story  of  Electricity,"  by  John  Munro,  with  a  chapter 
on  "  Wireless  Telegraphy." 

Mrs.  Henry  Norman,  who  wrote  "  A  Girl  in  the 
Carpathians,"  has  finished  a  new  novel  dealing  with 
scenes  in  the  Balkans  and  Constantinople,  with  inter- 
ludes in  London. 

Stanley  Weyman's  romance,  "Shrewsbury,"  will 
be  issued  in  a  few  days.  Stephen  Crane  will  be 
represented  in  March  by  a  volume  of  stories  under 
the  title  of  "The  Open  Boat."  "The  Tragedy  of 
the  Korosko,"  Conan  Doyle's  latest  novel,  expanded 
and  revised  since  its  serial  appearance,  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly,  as  will  also  a  new  story  by  E.  W. 
Hornung,  named  "  Young  Blood." 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  announce  a  new  edition 
of  Anthony  Hope's  "The  God  in  the  Car,"  and  also 
of  Edmund  Kelly's  "  Evolution  and  Effort." 

In  an  autograph  letter  of  Stevenson  to  be  disposed 
of  in  London  this  passage  may  be  read  :  "  The  best 
of  the  present  French  novelists  seems  to  me  incom- 
parable Daudet.  I  would  not  give  a  chapter  of  old 
Dumas  for  the  whole  writing  of  the  Zolas." 

The  title  of  Anthony  Hope's  forthcoming  romance 
is  "  Born  in  the  Purple,"  and  it  will  be  published,  we 
believe,  by  the  Appletons. 

Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel,  the  author  of  "On  the 
Face  of  the  Waters,"  has  sailed  for  India  with  a  view 
to  writing  another  novel.  The  scene  of  the  new  story 
will  probably  be  laid  at  Lucknow. 

A  talk  with  the  late  Alphonse  Daudet,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  on  the  tendency  of  modern  literature, 
has  been  printed  in  a  Roman  newspaper.  Here  is  a 
part  of  it : 

"  Never  in  all  my  literary  career  have  I  used  the 
word  '  naturalism.'  Zola  brought  out  the  word  one 
day,  but  that  is  his  affair.  Apropos,  allow  me  to  tell  you 
an  incident.  A  few  days  after  Zola  had  inaugurated 
naturalism,  I  was  at  dinner  with  him,  De  Goncourt, 
Pailleron,  Mallarme\  and  Meilhac.  We  asked  the 
/reason  of  the  new  ticket,  '  naturalism,'  and  Zola, 
without  preamble,  told  us  frankly  and  distinctly  that 
till  then  he  had  been  wretched,  had  led  a  life  of  pain 
and  privation,  and  was  tired  of  it.  In  order  to  get 
into  fair  water,  he  had  decided  to  put  at  the  head  of 
his  books  the  word  '  naturalism,'  just  as  a  juggler  puts 
a  big  drum  in  front  of  his  booth  and  drums  as  hard 
as  he  can  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  crowd." 

The  weekly  publications,  fudge,  Leslie's  Weekly, 
and  Demorest's  Magazine  have  been  consolidated. 
The  papers  will  hereafter  all  be  published  by  a  new 
corporation  known  as  the  Arkell  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  which  W.  J.  Arkell  is  president,  with  offices 
at  the  Judge  Building.  There  will  be  an  English 
edition  of  Judge,  the  publication  of  which  has  been 
arranged  for  with  a  London  house.  Victor  Gillam, 
of  the  Judge  staff,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  foreign  car- 
toon department  in  London,  to  which  city  he  will 
move  early  next  fall.  Mr.  Hamilton,  present  man- 
ager of  Judge's  art  department,  will  have  charge  of 
the  joint  art  staffs. 
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Various  Fragments. 

By    Herbert    Spencer,     izroo.     Cloth,    $1.25. 

Along  with  a  considerable  variety  of  other  matter, 
these  "  Fragments"  include  a  number  of  replies  to 
criticisms,  among  which  will  be  found  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Mr.  Spencer's  controversial  writ- 
ings, notably  his  letter  to  the  London  Atkenau?n  on 
Professor  Huxley's  famous  address  on  Evolutionary 
Ethics.  His  views  on  copyright,  national  and  inter- 
national, "Social  Evolution  and  Social  Duty,"  and 
"  Anglo-American  Arbitration,"  also  form  a  part  of 
the  contents. 

Crusoe's  Island. 

A  Bird-Hunter's  Story.  A  new  volume  in 
Appletons*     Home-Reading    Books. 

By  Frederick  A.  Ober,  author  of  "Camps 
in  the  Caribbees,"  "Travels  in  Mexico," 
etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth,  65  cents, 
net. 

In  this  book  the  author  gives  a  description  of  the 
veritable  island  in  which  Robinson  Crusoe  lived  his 
lonely  life,  the  scene  of  his  wreck,  his  cave,  his 
bower,  his  Man  Friday,  the  birds  and  trees  he  saw, 
or  ought  to  have  seen,  together  with  a  narrative  of 
the  author's  own  experiences  in  the  wilds  of  Tobago  ; 
and  his  life  for  a  time  was  much  like  the  original 
Crusoe's.  It  is  a  book  of  unusual  interest  to  both 
old  and  young. 

A  Fiery  Ordeal. 

By  Tasma,  author  of  "Not  Counting  the  Cost," 
etc.  No.  233,  Appletons1  Town  and 
Country  Library.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 ; 
paper,  50  cents. 

In  this  interesting  story  the  talented  author  has 
utilized  certain  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  life  of 
the  antipodes  which  she  has  known  so  well.  It  is  a 
story  of  incident  as  well  as  analysis,  and  is  certain 
to  gain  a  wide  popularity. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  0/  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.  APPL.BTON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Bible  Students. 
Bible  Teachers. 
Bible  Readers. 


This  Cut  represents  the  Interna- 
tional Self-Pronouncing-  Bible 
—Teachers*  Edition. 


Opticians. 


It  is  a  beautiful  edition,  bound  in  flexible  morocco, 
with  round  corners,  gilt  edges,  silk  head-band  and 
marker — Divinity  Circuit.  Authorized  by  the  Inter- 
national Bible  Agency. 

As  a  Bible  for  general  reading  as  well  as  teaching 
it  will  be  found  most  desirable.  The  pronunciation 
of  every  proper  name  is  indicated  in  the  text,  avoid- 
ing continuous  references  to  an  appendix.  The  size 
is  about  6x8  inches  and  most  convenient  to  the 
hand. 

Sixty  thousand  original  and  selected  parallel  refer- 
ences and  marginal  readings  make  it  a  complete 
Reference  Bible. 

The     Publishers'    price    of    this 

Edition  is «3 .00 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Ar- 
gonaut is 84.00 

Total $7.00 

We  propose  to  send  both  to  any 

subscriber,  old  or  new,  for $4.25 

They  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States.  They  will  not  be  sent  to  news- 
dealers, publishers,  or  club  agents. 
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346  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Story  of  Mrs.  Enoch  Arden. 

John  Strange^  WjnterJtlie~--pc:puTar  .author  of 
"  Booties'  Baby,"  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  a 
hit  with  her  latest  book,  "  The  Strange  Story  of  My 
Life,"  though  it  possesses  some  commendable  feat- 
ures. 

The  picture  of  Indian  barrack  life  is  at  once 
graphic  and  convincing,  for  Mrs.  Stannard  (whose 
pen-name  is  "John  Strange  Winter")  lived  so  long 
in  India,  where  her  husband  was  stationed,  that  she 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and  customs  of 
the  country  and  speaks  as  one  having  authority. 
Her  heroine,  Dorothy,  whose  father  was  in  command 
of  a  company  of  Native  Lancers,  is  brought  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Simla  and  Muggerpore  without 
ever  having  been  "  home,"  as  she  calls  England,  the 
country  of  her  parents'  nativity. 

Soon  after  her  marriage  with  an  Englishman  of 
good  family,  she  is  forced  to  go  away  from  India  on 
account  of  her  own  health  and  that  of  their  baby- 
girl  ;  but  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  her  husband's 
leave  is  recalled  and  she  is  obliged  to  undertake  the 
long-anticipated  journey  alone.  The  picturesque 
figure  of  the  faithful  old  ayah,  who  stays  with  her 
through  all  her  troubles,  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 
At  Florestella,  in  Italy,  where  the  little  one  is  stricken 
with  fever  and  dies,  the  poor  young  woman  receives 
news  of  her  husband's  death  on  the  frontier,  in  the 
Bhozar  expedition  ;  but  fortunately  she  is  not  left  en- 
tirely alone  in  a  strange  land,  for  she  falls  in  with  an 
Austrian  princess,  who  has  also  lost  her  only  daugh- 
ter, and  who  takes  her  back  to  the  Austrian  castle  as 
an  adopted  daughter. 

The  princess  has  a  son,  a  very  fine  man  of  rather 
mature  years,  but  he  and  Dorothy  do  not  exactly  hit 
it  off  together — "have  never  in  any  sense  chummed 
up,"  as  the  prince  puts  it,  though  he  is  madly  in 
love  with  the  attractive  little  widow  from  their  very 
first  meeting.  However,  on  account  of  the  princess's 
failing  health,  Dorothy  is  at  last  persuaded  to  marry 
the  prince,  though  under  protest  that  her  "  heart  is 
practically  dead  "  and  that  she  ' '  has  no  real  love  to 
give  him." 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  disastrously  this 
second  marriage  turns  out  on  account  of  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  the  first  husband,  now  Lord 
Clovelly,  who  had  not  been  killed  in  India  at  all  and 
who  had  spent  the  intervening  five  years  in  searching 
for  his  wife,  to  whom  he  is  still  loyal. 

Though  the  author's  style  is  pleasing,  it  is  so  much 
the  reverse  of  epigrammatic  as  to  be  almost  prosy  at 
times,  nor  is  there  any  attempt  at  a  dramatic  render- 
ing of  scenes  that  present  the  greatest  possibilities. 

Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gosse's  History  of  English  Literature. 

"A  Short  History  of  Modern  English  Literature" 
has  been  prepared  by  Edmund  Gosse,  the  well-known 
critic  and  poet,  for  the  series  of  Literatures  of  the 
World  which  is  now  being  issued  under  his  editorial 
care. 

His  purpose  in  preparing  this  book  has  been  to 
show  the  evolution  of  English  literature,  and  to  do 
this  he  has  retained  to  a  certain  extent  the  character- 
istics of  the  historical  survey  and  introduces  the 
obvious  names,  but  has  studiously  kept  expression, 
form,  technique,  before  him  as  the  central  interest, 
subordinating  to  these  biography,  sociology,  and 
mere  unrelated  criticism. 

The  period  covered  is  from  the  age  of  Chaucer,  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  that  of  Ten- 
nyson, but  in  his  last  chapter  Mr.  Gosse  has  almost 
nothing  to  say  of  living  writers.  The  volume  is  con- 
cluded with  a  biographical  list  of  writers,  arranged 
alphabetically  and  giving  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death  ;  it  also  contains  a  bibliographical  note  and  an 
index. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,   New 

York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

♦ 

Bound  Volumes  of  Scribner's. 

The  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  bound  volumes 
of  Scribner's  Magazine  have  been  received,  contain- 
ing the  issues  of  that  monthly  from  January  to  De- 
cember, 1897.  Again  the  eminently  practical  char- 
acter of  this  magazine  is  emphasized  by  the  series  of 
papers  on  the  Conduct  of  Good  Businesses  and  by 
Walter  WyckofFs  experiment  in  reality,  "The 
Workers,"  in  the  second  volume.  The  "great 
businesses"  described  are  "The  Department  Store," 
by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams;  "A  Great  Hotel,"  by 
Jesse  Lynch  Williams  ;  "The  Business  of  the  Fac- 
tory," by  Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr.  ;  and  "The  Work- 
ing of  a  Bank,"  by  Charles  D.  Lanier,  in  the  first 
volume,  and  "The  Modern  Business  Building"  and 
"The  Business  of  a  Newspaper,"  by  J.  Lincoln 
Steffens  in  the  second. 

The  serial  stories  are  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
"Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  which  he  is  now  understood 
to  be  dramatizing,  and  William  Dean  Howells's 
clever  "Story  of  a  Play,"  which  was  reviewed  at 
length  in  the  Argonaut  some  months  ago.  In  a 
more  serious  vein  is  Richard  Harding  Davis's  bril- 
liant description  of  "  The  Banderium  of  Hungary  "  ; 
and  other  notable  articles  are  Robert  C.  Cornell's 
"The  City  Magistrates' Courts"  ;  "  Harvard  College 
in  the  Seventies,"  by  Robert  Grant;  "  Under- 
Graduate  Life  at  Harvard,"  by  E.  S.  Martin  ; 
"Victor  Hugo's  Home  Life  at  Guernsey,"  by  G. 
Jeanniot;  "The  New  Library  of  Congress,"  by 
Montgomery  Scbuyler  ;    "  Under-Graduate   Life  at 


Princeton,"  by  James  W,  Alexander;  "The  Art  of 
Travel."  by  Lewis  Morris  Iddings  ;  and  "London 
as  Seen  by  C.  D.  Gibson."  There  are  short  stories 
by  many  notable  writers,  such  as  Henry  Gallup 
Paine,  Robert  W.  Chambers,  Octave  Thanet,  and 
Stephen  Crane ;  verses  by  Richard  Lampman, 
Arthur  Sherbourne  Hardy,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Clinton 
Scollard,  and  others;  and  among  the  illustrations 
are  the  series  of  scenes  from  the  great  novels,  by  E, 
A.  Abbey,  Howard  Pyle,  Daniel  Vierge,  and  other 
well-known  artists. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Complete  Works  of  Mrs.   Browning. 

Most  appropriately,  after  the  publication  of  "The 
Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,"  which  was 
reviewed  at  length  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Argonaut, 
appears  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  "  Poetical 
Works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning."  It  contains 
all  her  works  which  have  been  published  in  book- 
form,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  earlier  transla- 
tion of  "  Prometheus  Bound,"  which  was  published 
by  Miss  Barrett  in  1833  and  was  subsequently  super- 
seded by  a  second  translation.  Not  only  does  it  con- 
tain the  poems  printed  in  the  standard  copyright 
edition  in  six  volumes,  but  also  the  earlier  poems 
which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  that  edition. 
It  is  thus  the  first  complete  edition  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's works.  The  editor  is  Frederic  C.  Kenyon, 
who  edited  the  letters  already  referred  to.  The  vol- 
ume concludes  with  a  chronological  list  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  works  and  an  index  of  the  first  lines. 

Published  by  the  Macniillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

"The  Secret  of  Sex." 
(Alleged  views  of  Madam  S-r-h  Gr-nd.) 

Come  to  my  heart,    Herr  Schenk !  the  strangely 
human 
Charm  of  the  chaste  and  specious  yarns  you  spin 
Proves  you  (the  leech)  and  me  (the  writing  woman) 
One  kin  1 

How  often  will  a  timorous  confusion 

Redden  the  very  nape  of  people's  necks 
When  anybody  makes  the  least  allusion 
To  sex  ! 

Should  conversation  turn  upon  the  gender 

Or  even  substantives — they  change  their  hue ! 
But  I  am  not  so  delicately  tender  ; 
Are  you  ? 

Nay,  but  where  common  angels  hardly  dare  a 

Footstep  on  dangerously  shaky  ground, 
There  in  their  element  both  Schenk  and  S-r-h 
Are  found. 

They  say  you  know  by  name  each  blood  corpuscle 

Respectively  in  men's  and  women's  veins  1 
I  also  haunt  the  scientist ;  I  hustle 
His  brains. 

The  many-daughtered  fathers  of  Vienna 

Find  you  dispensing  golden  gifts  like  dirt  ; 
You  make  their  blighted  hope  of  infant  men  a 
Dead  cert. 

A  rule  or  two,  a  regimen  of  diet, 

Gratis  you  give  for  joy  of  truth  itself ; 
You  will  not  sell  nor  do  they  want  to  buy  it 
For  pelf. 

Ah,  Schenk  !  (I  shudder  at  the  contemplation  !) 
Had  you  some  years  ago  matured  your  plan, 
I  might  have  been,  to  my  humiliation, 
A  man ! 

A  man,  a  mere  male  animal  half-witted, 

My  body  bloated  and  my  mind  a  blank, 
A  specimen  of  nature  only  fitted 
To  spank  1 

I  bless  my  horoscope,  whose  leading  feature 

Shaped  me  a  woman,  feminine  but  firm  ; 
And  not  a  reptile,  not  a  crawling  creature, 
A  worm  I 

But  this  in  you.  O  Schenk  !  I  find  abhorrent  ; 

It  seems  like  putting  swine  in  front  of  pearls  ; 
You  only  promise  boys  ;  you  give  no  warrant 
For  girls  1 

Then  let  my  sisters,  wise  through  your  instruction, 

Reverse  your  method  in  its  full  details, 
And  so  avoid  the  dolorous  production 
Of  males  I 

The  eternal  feminine's  eternal  fitness 

May  thus  attain  to  wipe  all  men  away  ; 
Though  S-r-h  hardly  hopes,  for  one,  to  witness 
That  day. 

'Tis  well  !    For  men,  I  grant,  were  bora  to  grovel ; 

Yet  were  they  once  abolished  in  the  lump, 
There  might  develop  in  the  sexual  novel 
A  slump  ! — London  Punch. 


Pride  of  birth  is  a  kail-yard  peculiarity.  "  That's 
Kirriemuir,"  said  a  Scotchman,  indicating  the  place 
with  a  finger  from  the  railway  carriage.  Ian  Mac- 
laren,  who  was  traveling  with  the  man,  was  much 
edified,  and  remarked  :  "  Why,  Mr.  Barrie  was  bora 
there."     "  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  and  so  was  I." 


VALENTINES 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  latest  designs 
and    shapes    from 

..ten   cents    to    one 

,  dollar. 

ARTHUR  B.PIERSON 

318  Post  Street. 

(Union  Square.) 


Sewing  Machines 

of  the  Present 

are  very  different  from  those  of  the  past.  Very 
few  users  of  sewing  machines  know  the  techni- 
cal differences  ;  patents  have  expired  on  generic 
features,  but  "the  world  moves,"  and  radical 
improvements  have  been  made  in  sewing  ma- 
chines, so  that  the  one  of  to-day  shows  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  on  its  predecessor. 
Women  who  have  used  both  kinds  quickly 
realize  the  difference  between  a  cheaply  made 
imitation  of  some  ancient  type  and  the  modern 
light-running  machine  which  is  easily  adjusted, 
does  all  kinds  of  work,  and  is  always  ready  to 
go.  The  Silent  Singer  of  to-day  is  the  latest 
result  of  constant  improvement  in  mechanical  excellence.  For  practical  use  it 
compares  with  the  old-time  sewing  machines  sold  at  department  stores  much  as 
a  modern  railway  train  surpasses  a  stage-coach  of  the  last  century. 

Singer  machines  are  so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  them  ;  they  are  so 
strong  that  a  bungler  can  hardly  get  them  out  of  order.  Every  part  is  made  with 
such  scrupulous  care,  from  the  best  materials,  fitted  in  its  place  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  and  tested  and  re-tested  so  many  times  before  leaving  the  factory, 
that  it  never  gets  the  "fits  "  which  try  a  woman's  patience,  destroy  the  fruits  of 
her  labor,  and  consume  her  time  in  vexing  attempts  to  coax  the  machine  to  a 
proper  performance  of  duty.  Singer  machines  are  sold  directly  from  maker  to 
user  ;  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  maker,  always  ready  to  furnish  parts  and  sup- 
plies in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  not  by  a  middleman  totally  unable  to  render 
this  service.  Buy  a  sewing  machine  of  the  Present,  and  not  one  of  the  Past. 
Get  a  Singer.    You  can  try  one  free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Offices  in  every  city  in  the  world. 


BOOKS. 


All  the  latest  books 
received  as  soun  as 
issued,  and  may  be 

read  through  our  Circulating  Library  plan 

at  35  cents  each. 

H.  R.  WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
633  UAKKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


HOW    TO    READ    FACES. 


This  subject,  so  engrossing  to  all  and  so  valuable 
to  many,  is  fully  treated  in  its  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  aspect  in  the  great  work  of 

Mary  Olmsted  Stanton, 

The  well-known  author  of  various    Mental   and  Physio- 
logical Treatises. 

ITS  T1TLH, 

"  PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSIOGNOMY," 

DESCRIBES    ITS    CONTENTS. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  theory,  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  the  Scientific  and  Medical  world, 
that  the  Human  Face  is  the 

Index  of  all  Nature. 
That  the    human    physiognomy,    when    properly 
studied  in  its  five  natural  divisions  and  its  co-relation 
with  the  organs  of  the  body,  is 

An  Open  Book, 
On  which  the  student  of  these  volumes  can  read 
Character,  Emotions, 

Natural  Qualities, 
Assure  Health,  or  Locale  Disease. 
The  author  has  given  over  thirty  years  to  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  Her  style  is  easy,  and  by 
her  happy  method  of  illustration  the  book  reads  like 
a  novel  and  memorizes  itself.  Physicians  find  in  it 
valuable  diagnostic  information.  The  general  reader 
finds  new  ideas  on  every  page.  It  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  phrenology. 

It  is  complete  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  600 
pages  each,  finely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated. 

The  engravings  are  a  feature  of  the  work.  They 
number  nearly  400  and  are  especially  designed  to 
depict  the  various  lines  of  character  on  different 
faces  so  clearly  that  any  reader  can  recognize  them 
in  living  faces. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth $10.00 

"      "      "      sheep 12.00 

OUR  OFFER. 

THE   EDITION  IS  LIMITED. 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  these  prices  : 

Argonaut  and  Physiognomy,  in  cloth $6.00 

"         "         "        "         "    sheep  ....  8.00 
FIRST  ORDER  SERVED  FIRST. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
San  Francisco. 


THE  LATEST  EVENT  IN  LITERATURE 

Is  the  appearance  in  English  of 
the   works  of 

HENKYK    SIENKIEWICZ, 

The  great  Polish  novelist. 


Through  an  especial  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
lishers, we  are  enabled  to  offer  his  best  works  in 
conjunction  with  the  Argonaut.     This  is  the  list : 

QUO  VADIS. 

The  latest  work  of  this  noted  author  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  critics  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  books 
of  our  day.  It  is  a  "  Narrative  of  the  time  of  Nero  " 
— a  thrilling  historical  romance  laid  in  the  times  which 
witnessed  the  decadence  of  imperial  Rome.  The 
work  ranks  with  "  Ben  Hur"  in  the  literary  perfec- 
tion of  its  descriptions. 

Among  its  memorable  scenes  are 

The  Orgie  at  the  Imperial  Palace, 

The  Contests  of  the  Arena, 

The  Burning  of  Rome, 

The  Rescue  of  Lygia,  the  Christian 
Maiden, 
All  of  which  will  hold  unfading  places  in  the  memory 
as  triumphs  of  the  narrator's  art. 


We  will  send  a  copy  of  the  Popular  Edition — an 
attractive  i2mo,  cloth-  bound  volume,  authorized 
translation  and  illustrated — post-paid  and  free  of 
cost,  with  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut 
at  the  regular  price  of  $4.00. 

Or  we  will  send  the  Argonaut  one  year  and  the 
$2.00  edition  of  "Quo  Vadis,"  crown  8vo,  for 
$4.25. 

Or  we  will  send  the  Argonaut  one  year  and  the 
two- volume  ($6.00)  Edition  de  Luxe  of  "  Quo  Vadis," 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  in  box,  illustrated  with 
maps  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Italy,  and  24  full-page 
photogravure  plates,  from  pictures  by  Howard  Pyle, 
Edmund  H.  Garrett,  E.  Van  Muyden,  etc.,  for 
$7.00. 

AMONG    OTHER    WORKS    OF 
SIENKIEWICZ 

There  is  this  trilogy  of  historical  romances,  whose 
scenes  are  laid  in  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  the 
Ukraine : 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 
The  Deluge, 
Pan  Michael. 

They  are  wonderfully  vivid  in  description,  marvel- 
ous in  expression,  and  both  historical  and  romantic 
interest  is  splendidly  maintained.  Each  is  published 
in  a  single  volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  from  the 
authorized  translation  of  Jeremiah  Curtin,  at  the  price 
of  $2.00. 

We  will  send  the  Argonaut  one  year  and  any  one 
of  the  three  for  $4.25. 

Any  two  of  them  and  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $5.70. 

Or  the  Argonaut  and  the  three  books  for  $7.00. 


THERE   ARE    ALSO   BY   SIENKIEWICZ 
Two  Novels  of  Modern  Poland,  viz.  : 

Children  of  the  Soil 

AND 

Without  Dogma. 

They  are  both  of  profound  interest  and  written 
with  that  truth  to  nature  which  has  made  the  author 
famous.  They  exhibit  modern  thought  and  great 
power,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  historical  romances, 
a  remarkable  versatility  in  the  writer 's  genius. 

We  will  give  either  with  the  Argonaut  fo 
year  for  $4.25. 

Or  both  with  the  Argonaut  for  $5.40. 
The  Argonaut  PuRUSiiiNf;  ' 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Franc 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Return  of  the  Bostonians. 

The  last  performances  of  "  A  Girl  from  Paris"  will 
be  given  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  evenings,  and  on  Monday,  February  14th, 
the  Bostonians  will  commence  an  engagement.  This 
organization  has  always  been  very  popular  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  coming 
engagement  will  be  even  more  successful  than  its 
predecessors.  The  entire  house  for  Monday  night 
had  been  ordered  in  advance  when  the  box-office 
opened  last  Thursday,  and  the  sale  for  all  the  other 
nights  of  the  week  is  very  gratifying  to  the  manage- 
ment. 

The  opening  opera  will  be  "The  Serenade," 
which  was  written  expressly  for  this  organization  by 
Victor  Herbert  and  Harry  B.  Smith.  Mr.  Herbert 
is  the  composer  of  "The  \Vizard  of  the  Nile"  and 
"The  Idol's  Eye,"  in  which  Frank  Daniels  has 
been  eminently  successful,  and  the  librettist  is  well 
known  for  his  work  in  "Robin  Hood,"  "Rob 
Roy,"  and  other  light  operas.  "The  Serenade" 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Bos- 
tonians' productions  in  the  few  cities  in  which  it  has 
been  seen. 

The  old  favorites  in  the  company  will  be  seen  in 
the  opera,  including  Mr.  Barnabee,  who  has  a  num- 
ber of  topical  songs  ;  W.  H.  Macdonald,  to  whose 
lot  falls  the  serenade  that  gives  the  opera  its  name, 
and  which  constantly  recurs  in  various  numbers  of 
the  opera  ;  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis  ;  Eugene  Cowles, 
who  has  a  "  Song  of  the  Carbine  "  that  has  rivaled 
in  popularity  his  "Armorer's  Song"  in  "Robin 
Hood  "  ;  Mr.  Frothingham  ;  and  Mr.  Brown.  Alice 
Neilsen,  whom  the  Bostonians  took  from  the  Tivoli 
not  so  long  ago,  has  been  advanced  to  one  of  the 
principal  r61es,  and  has  in  this  opera  a  dainty  bolero 
and  waltz-song. 

"What  other  operas  will  be  presented  by  the  Boston- 
ians during  their  stay  has  not  yet  been  announced, 
but  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that  they  will  produce  a 
new  opera  based  on  the  story  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
which  was  written  for  them  by  a  composer  who  hails 
from  Providence,  R.  I.  Among  the  singers  who  will 
appear  during  the  engagement,  in  addition  to  those 
already  named,  are  Nellie  Giusti,  Helena  Fredericks, 
Jennie  Hawley,  Charles  R.  Hawley,  William  E. 
Philp,  and  Grafton  Baker. 

"What  Happened  to  Jones." 
Harry  Corson  Clarke  re-opened  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Friday  night,  too  late  for  notice  in  this 
issue,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  giving  an 
excellent  entertainment.  The  farce  in  which  he  ap- 
pears, "What  Happened  to  Jones,"  is  by  G.  H. 
Broadmirst,  who  has  lately  appeared  upon  the  dra- 
matic horizon  and  scored  a  success  with  this  as  well 
as  with  other  plays.  It  had  a  long  run  in  New 
York,  and  has  recently  been  revived  there.  It  deals 
with  the  experiences  of  a  hymn-book  seller  who 
escapes,  with  Mr.  Jones,  from  a  raid  on  a  prize-fight 
and  is  passed  off  by  his  host  as  the  latter's  long-lost 
brother  who  has  been  a  missionary  in  Australia  for 
thirty  years.  The  company  is  a  good  one,  and  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  Mr.  Clarke,  Affie  Warner,  J. 
B.  Polk,  Adele  Clarke,  Maude  Allison,  and  others  of 
less  note. 

Mr.  Clarke  will  remain  at  the  Columbia  only 
through  this  week,  and  on  Monday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 14th,  Marie  Wainwright  will  make  her  first 
appearance  here  in  melodrama.  The  play  in  which 
she  will  appear  is  a  new  English  work  entitled  ' '  Shall 
We  Forgive  Her  ?  "  and  has  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of 
success  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  in  New 
York.  _ 

The  Black  Troubadours. 
Mme.  Sissieretta  Jones,  known  as  the  "Black 
Patti,"  and  her  troupe  of  colored  troubadours  have 
drawn  large  audiences  to  the  California  Theatre 
since  their  opening  last  Sunday  night.  Their  enter- 
tainment is  a  distinctly  novel  one,  not  like  that  of  a 
regular  minstrel  company  and  approaching  some- 
what the  lines  of  a  farce-comedy.  The  opening 
sketch,  "  At  Gay  Cooney  Island,"  is  a  skit  without  a 
plot,  but  full  of  amusing  specialties  in  the  way  of 
songs  and  dances.  An  oho  follows,  in  which  Ernest 
Hog  in  is  the  most  attractive  feature.  He  is  possessed 
of  real  wit,  and  tells  his  stories  with  unctuous  enjoy- 
ment. The  principal  feature  of  his  entertaining  is 
h*  singing,  which  is  very  amusing.  He  sings  "  All 
Cons  Look  Alike  to  Me,"  of  which  he  is  the  com- 
poziT,  and  another  new  song  in  the  same  line, 
"  Honey,  You've  Made  a  Hit  With -Me,"  which  bids 
:s.ir  to  rival  the  first  in  popularity.  A  cake-walk  is 
also  given  in  this  part  of  the  show,  and  the  serious- 
ness of  tl  -  competitors  makes  it  very  funny.    The 


entertainment  closes  with  a  half-hour  of  operatic 
selections,  ranging  from  the  sextet  from  "Lucia"  to 
an  "Ave  Maria"  sung  to  the  intermezzo  from 
"Cavalleria."  The  company  will  remain  through- 
out next  week  at  the  California  Theatre,  and  will 
doubtless  have  a  very  successful  fortnight. 


"Said  Pasha"  to  be  Revived. 

"  The  Pearl  of  Pekin  "  has  been  doing  well  at  the 
Tivoli,  but  it  will  be  taken  off  after  the  performance 
of  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday,  February  14th, 
Richard  Stahl's  popular  comic  opera,  "  Said  Pasha," 
will  be  revived. 

The  work  was  originally  presented  at  this  house 
with  Edwin  Stevens  in  the  r6Ie  of  Hadad,  which  he 
will  again  assume  in  this  production.  Phil  Branson 
will  be  the  Pasha;  John  J.  Raffael,  the  Turkish 
officer,  Hassen  Bey  ;  Arthur  Boyce,  the  Mexican 
nobleman,  Terano  ;  Thomas  C.  Leary,  Hadad's 
companion,  Nockey  ;  Florence  Wolcott,  the  Queen 
of  Altara ;  Edith  Hall,  the  Pasha's  daughter, 
Serena ;  and  Tillie  Salinger,  the  warlike  step- 
mother, Balah  Sojah.  The  chorus  will  be  enlarged 
for  this  opera,  and  what  with  its  bright  dialogue, 
amusing  situations,  tuneful  numbers,  and  the  hand- 
some mounting  which  it  will  be  given  by  the  Tivoli 
management,  it  should  repeat  its  former  successes. 

The  Orpheum. 

Clivette  has  been  the  leading  novelty  at  the 
Orpheum  during  the  past  week.  He  is  an  expert 
juggler  and  illusionist,  and  to  his  feats  of  legerde- 
main he  adds  some  very  clever  shadow -.pantomime 
work.  Filli's  Performing  Dogs  are  another  attractive 
novelty.  Gaulier,  who  cavorts  about  on  his  hand- 
some charger  on  an  elevated  fifteen-foot  platform,  has 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  appreciated  numbers  on 
the  programme. 

Next  week's  programme  will  include  these  and  the 
Brothers  Damm,  the  eccentric  acrobats,  who  are 
also  on  the  programme  this  week,  and  several 
novelties.  Maud  Beal  Price  will  give  a  number 
of  character  impersonations  in  a  monologue  ;  Al 
Wilson,  the  German  comedian  and  yodler,  will  re- 
turn for  this  week  ;  Adelman  and  Lowe  will  play 
solos  and  duets  on  the  xylophone  and  other  musical 
instruments ;  and  Filson  and  Errol,  two  sketch 
artists  whose  specialty  is  in  quarrel  scenes,  will  ap- 
pear in  a  new  sketch.  These  last  were  here  a  year 
ago,  and  created  a  favorable  impression. 


Notes. 

Harry  Corson  Clarke  intends  to  appear  in  "A 
Matrimonial  Maze  "  next  season. 

W.  H.  Fitzgerald,  the  stage-manager  for  the  Bos- 
tonians, filled  the  same  office  at  the  Tivoli  some 
years  ago. 

"What  Happened  to  Jones"  will  be  played 
simultaneously  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  New 
York  next  week. 

J.  H.  Stoddard  is  to  be  starred  in  "  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier-Bush,"  the  kail-yard  drama  com- 
pounded of  three  of  the  new  Scotch  novels. 

Augustin  Daly  has  revived  Wycherley's  comedy, 
"The  Country  Girl,"  in  New  York,  and  Ada  Rehan 
is  repeating  her  triumphs  of  nine  years  ago  as  Peggy 
Thrift. 

Alice  Neilson  is  to  be  a  star  at  the  head  of  her 
own  company  next  season,  and  as  a  result  W.  H. 
Macdonald  is  going  to  Europe  on  June  1st  to  get  a 
new  soprano  for  the  Bostonians. 

Fanny  Davenport  now  wants  to  go  back  to  Sardou, 
and  is  trying  to  secure  "  Madame  Sans-Gene." 
Kathryn  Kidder  is  willing,  but  a  prior  disposal  of  the 
American  rights  bars  Miss  Davenport's  way  for  the 
present. 

Maude  Allison  has  the  r61e  of  the  Swedish  servant- 
girl  in  "  What  Happened  to  Jones  "  at  the  Columbia. 
In  the  Eastern  production,  like  the  r61e  of  Mrs, 
Murphy  in  the  hands  of  Marie  Bates  in  "  Chimmie 
Fadden,"  this  part  attained  unexpected  prominence. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  Miss  Allison  does 
with  it. 

J.  Lester  Wallack,  a  grandson  of  the  famous  actor 
of  that  name,  is  appearing  as  the  Abbe"  Dubois,  in 
Minnie  Seligman  Cutting's  production  of  Gilbert's 
"Comedy  and  Tragedy,"  in  New  York.  Young 
Wallack,  who  is  just  twenty-one,  is  described  as  re- 
markably alike  in  appearance  to  his  lamented  grand- 
father. 

The  arrangement  of  Thackeray's  "Henry  Es- 
mond," which  Glen  McDonough  and  Louis  Ship- 
man  had  made  for  Edward  Sothern,  is  named  "The 
Head  of  the  House."  It  will  be  acted  next  month. 
The  New  York  Sun  surmises  that  ' '  the  authors,  in 
view  of  the  changes  which  they  have  made  from  the 
novel,  such  as  the  marriage  of  Beatrix  and  Esmond, 
preferred  not  to  call  attention  to  the  source  of  their 
work." 

Henry  Miller  will  open  his  New  York  season 
at  the  Garden  Theatre  next  week  with  a  play  en- 
titled "The  Master."  It  was  written  by  a  rich 
Englishman,  J.  Stuart  Ogilvy,  who  is  known  in 
English  theatrical  circles  as  "  the  playwright  with  the 
silver  lining."  He  writes  plays  and  acts  as  "angel" 
for  the  actors  who  produce  them.  He  was  the  author 
of  "Hypatia,"  which  Beerbohm  Tree  produced  in 
London  a  couple  of  years  ago. 


MUSICAL,    NOTES. 

A  Benefit  for  the  Seamen's  Institute. 
A  concert  which  should  be  interesting  musically 
for  the  programme  which  will  be  presented  and  as  de- 
serving for  the  object  of  its  charity,  is  to  be  given  on 
Tuesday  evening,  February  15th,  at  8:15  o'clock,  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sea- 
men's Institute.  Among  those  who  will  take  part  in 
the  programme  are  Signor  Michelena.  Mrs.  Walter 
McGavin,  Mr.  Arthur  Weiss,  'cellist,  a  double  quartet 
from  the  Loring  Club,  Misses  Bien  and  Brinn,  and 
Miss  Hulda  Andersen.  Among  the  numbers  on  the 
programme  may  be  mentioned  D^libes's  "Arioso" 
and  Tosti's  "  Les  Filles  de  Cadix,"  to  be  sung  by 
Mrs.  McGavin;  "  Se  tu  la  vedi,"  composed  ex- 
pressly for  Signor  Michelena;  Moszkowski's  "Ca- 
price Espagnole,"  for  piano,  by  Miss  Hulda  Ander- 
sen ;  Tipton's  "Song  of  a  Sailor,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Coffin  ;  and  as  the  last  number,  by  special  request, 
several  "  chanteys"  will  be  sung  by  the  sailors. 


Century  Club  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Century  Club  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  February  9th,  by  Mr.  Willis 
Bacheller  and  Mr.  Arthur  Weiss,  assisted  by  Miss 
Olivia  Edmunds  and  Mr.  Gyula  Ormay  as  accom- 
panists. There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the 
following  programme  was  highly  enjoyed  : 

Songs,  (a)  "Nina,"  Pergolesi,  (b)  "Donna 
Vorrei  Morir,"  Tosti,  (c)  "  Mia  Sposa  Sara  la 
Mia  Bandiera,"  Rotoli,  Mr.  Bacheller ;  violin, 
"Caprice  Hongroise,"  Rover,  Mr.  Arthur  Weiss  ; 
songs,  (a)  "Johanne,"  (b)  "  Ragnhild,"  (c)  "I 
Love  Thee,"  Grieg,  Mr.  Bacheller;  violin,  (a) 
"Berceuse,"  Weiss,  (b)  "  Papillon,"  Popper,  Mr. 
Weiss;  songs,  (a)  "I'm  Wearing  Awa',"  Foote, 
fbj  "Sweetheart,  Thy  Lips  are  Touched  with 
Flame,"  Chadwick,  Mr.  Bacheller. 

The  Loring  Club  will  give  a  concert  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  16th. 
It  will  be  the  second  concert  of  the  twenty-first  sea- 
son. Mr.  Llewelyn  A.  Hughes,  son  of  the  club's 
conductor,  Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes,  will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance here  as  a  solo  violinist  and  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr  will  play  the  accompaniments.  The  programme 
will  include  scene  four  from  M^ix  Bruch's  "  Frithjofs 
Saga,"  op.  23,  for  baritone  solo,  quartet,  and  chorus  ; 
Schubert's  setting  of  the  "  Hymn  to  the  Almighty," 
as  arranged  by  Franz  Liszt  for  tenor  solo  and  male 
chorus  ;  Dudley  Buck's  "  The  Nun  of  Nidaros,"  for 
tenor  solo  and  chorus  ;  "  The  Mysterious  Night,"  by 
Debois,  for  a  chorus  with  violin  obligato  ;  Rhein- 
berger's  "  Saint  John's  Eve";  Chadwick's  "  Song  of 
the  Viking,"  and  some  shorter  numbers. 


The  board  of  managers  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Old  Ladies'  Home  announce  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Wallace  Sanford  have  kindly  volunteered  the  use 
of  their  residence,  25og  Pacific  Avenue,  for  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening,  February  12th,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  institution.  The  following  artists  will  appear 
in  an  excellent  programme  :  The  Press  Club  Quartet, 
Mr.  F.  Coffin,  Mr.  R.  F.  Tilton,  Mr.  D.  M.  Warde, 
and  Mr.  S.  E.  Tucker  ;  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Currier,  Mr.  Rhys  Thomas,  Miss  Grace 
Sabin,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed  Cushman,  Mr.  Clarence 
Wendell,  Professor  Adelstein,  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Hooke. 

The  Apollo  Choral  Society  will  give  its  fifth  con- 
cert on  Tuesday  evening,  March  1st,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore.  The  society  will  be 
assisted  by  some  of  our  best  local  talent. 


Ysaye,  the  famous  violinist,  is  to  give  a  series  of 
recitals  at  the  Baldwin  in  the  near  future. 

The  California  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  will  be 
opened  on  Thursday,  February  17th,  at  1007  Sutter 
Street,  and  the  public  will  be  made  acquainted  with 
this  new  institution.  The  charity-ward  feature  will 
especially  commend  itself. 


"  A  Subscriber  "  is  informed  that  the  sum  of  five 
dollars,  sent  to  us  for  that  purpose,  has  been  duly  for- 
warded to  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
sion. 


"  Cheap " 

baking  powder  is  mostly  nice 
white  clay  plus  alum.  The 
alum  is  there  to  raise  the  dough. 
The  clay  is  there  to  fill  up  the 
can. 

The  alum  is  bad  for  the  in- 
sides.  The  clay  is  merely  your 
"peck  of  dirt." 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       H.-A-IIj-\7Cr^k.-S" 

(Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
"WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  :  1:15 
p.  m.    Round  Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  $1.00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


1  Makers  op 
-^  Perfect 

0PECTACLE5&EYE  GLASSES 


OPTIC.ANSApH0T^PHlC«U5, 

642  Market  St.  instruments. 


UNDER  CH0M1CLE  BUILDING. 


TITOIil    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.. Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening.     Scenic  Revival  of  Richard  Stahl's 

Comedy  Opera, 

-:-    SAID    PASHA   -:- 

A  Great  Cast.     Beautiful  Scenery.     Elegant  Costumes. 
Gorgeous  Accessories.     "  Life  is  Only  Sunshine." 

Look  Out  for "  Madelaine  ;  or.  The  Magic  Kiss." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

Box  Office  Always  Open. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning  Monday,  February  14th,  The  Famous  Original 

Bostonians.     Direction   Frank  L.  Perley.     Grand 

Chorus  and  Orchestra.     The  New  Comic  Opera, 

-:-    THE    SERENADE  -:- 

Book  by  Harry  B.  Smith.     Music  by  Victor  Herbert. 
As  Sung  150  Nights  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Frirdlander,  Gottlob  &Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


The  Greatest  Colored  Show  on  Earth.  Continues  all  Next 
Week,  up  to  and  including  Sunday,  Feb.  20th. 

BLACK    PATTI    TROUBADOURS  ! 

Coon  Comedy,  Cake  Walks,  Coon  Songs,   Operatic  Re- 
views, Buck  Dances,  Vaudeville. 


Coming P.  Marion  Crawford 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 

To-Night,   Sunday   Night,   and   all   Next   Week.       Last 
Performances  of  George  H.  Broadhurst's  Farcical  Success 

-:-  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  JONES  -:- 

So  Delightfully  Presented  by  Harry  Corson  Clarke  and 
His  Own  Capable  Comedy  Company. 

Monday,  Feb.  21st .Marie  "Wainwright 

In  ■'  Shall  We  Forgive  Her?" 


ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  February  14th. 

Filson  &  Errol,  America's  Representative  Society 
Sketch  Artists  ;  Maud  Beal  Price,  Monologue  Enter- 
tainer ;  Al  Wilson,  German  Comedian  ;  Adelman  &  Lowe, 
Xylophone  Specialists;  Filli's  Dogs.  Canine  Wonders; 
Bros.  Damm,  Eccentric  Acrobats;  The  Great  Olivette, 
Sbadowgraphist  Supreme ;  The  Great  Gautier,  Eques- 
tiian   Marvel  ;  The  Biograph,  New  Scenes 

Reserved  seats,  25c;  Balcony,  10c.;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.'S  HALL 

223  Sutter  Street. 
CONCERT 

-  FOR  THE — 

BENEFIT   OF   THE  SEAMEN'S   INSTITUTE 

Tuesday,  February  15th,  at  8: 15  P.  M. 


Admission,    50c.     Reserved   seat,    75c.      Tickets  on 
sale  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  store. 

RACES  !         RACES  !        RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,   l897-*98,  beginning 
February  7th. 

Racing     Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAT.        f- 
Races   start  at  3:15  P.  M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


GLU 


(Trade  Mark  Registered.) 


For  Dyspepsia,  Coi\ti| 
Unlike  ell  other  Floi 
and  little  starch— wbj 
Nutritious  and  pali 
vailed  Id  America^  Eug 

Pamphi/t  a: 
vf  rite  to  FA  K  W£LL 


OUR 

iabetes  and  Obesity. 

[use  It  contains  no  bran 

Lcldlty  and  flatulence. 

'  hest  degree     Unrl- 


Free. 

ate  Mown,  N.Y 


APOLLO  GALVANIZED   IRON. 

Return  to  your  jobber  at  his 
expense  any  sheet,  or  part  of  a 
sheet,  that  has  any  defect  of  any  | 
sort  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


February  14,  iSg8. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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MANSFIELD    ON    HIS    ART. 

The  Weil-Known  Actor  Addresses  a  College  Audi- 
ence— Hardships  of  the  Thespian's  Lot— Advice 
to  the  Aspirant  for  Histrionic  Honors. 


Richard  Mansfield,  the  well-known  actor,  recently 
delivered  a  very  interesting  address  as  the  guest  of 
the  Graduate  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
the  college  theatre,  a  few  days  ago.  There  were 
about  eight  hundred  persons  present,  and  they 
listened  to  bis  remarks  with  the  deepest  attention. 
From  the  newswaper  reports  of  the  speech  we  ex- 
tract the  following  passages : 

"  I  hope  that  some  of  you  intend  to  adopt  the  stage 
as  your  profession,"  said  he,  "  but  if  you  should  ask 
me  my  advice  in  the  matter,  I  should  say  as  Mr. 
Punch  did.  Mr.  Punch  was  asked  to  give  advice 
to  those  about  to  many,  and  his  advice  was  '  Don't.' 
So  would  I  advise,  unless  you  are  willing  to  undergo 
hardships  unceasing  for  your  art.  Some  of  you  may 
think  the  stage  offers  an  easy  way  to  earn  a  living; 
but  I  think  that  of  all  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood — and 
I  have  tried  many  of  them — the  hardest  is  the  profes- 
sion of  the  actor.  You  may  not  believe  it,  but  for 
seven  years  1  starved — absolutely  and  literally  starved. 
You  may  look  at  me  now  and  not  believe  it,  but  it  is 
true. 

"  Even  after  one  has  studied,  or  thinks  he  has 
studied,  long  at  the  art,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a 
position  in  ths  profession  of  the  actor.  When  I  say 
actor,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Everything  is  mixed  up  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the 
definition  of  an  actor — some  include  under  this  name 
the  one  who  dances  in  a  vaudeville  or  who  amuses  an 
audience  throughout  an  evening  with  gags  and 
jokes,  sometimes  of  vulgar  type. 

"  If  you  intend  to  study  the  real  art  of  the  actor  I 
should  recommend  that  the  first  thing  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  voice.  1  trust  that  you  will  not  think  that 
I  preach  what  I  think  I  have  attained.  I  have  an 
idea,  but  do  not  say  that  I  have  reached  it.  The 
man  or  woman  who  strives  to  reach  that  chandelier 
will  get  up  higher  than  the  one  who  tries  only  to 
touch  the  edge  of  this  table.  Behold  in  me  a  hor- 
rible example. 

' '  We  hear  all  kinds  of  voices  on  the  stage — and  I 
have  heard  all  kinds  on  the  platform,  also.  If  all 
those  on  the  boards  would  practice  cultivation  of  the 
voice  there  would  certainly  be  a  great  difference,  and 
it  would  be  an  improvement  certainly  if  those  off  the 
stage  had  this  cultivation.  You  can  see  that  on  the 
stage — the  men  especially — those  that  take  the  char- 
acter parts,  need  voice  culture.  For  instance,  if  I 
were  to  assume  a  great  role  of  Shakespeare,  I  would 
require  a  great  volume  of  voice.  If  I  were  to  take 
the  part  of  Richard  the  Third,  in  which  the  man  is 
developed'  from  youth  to  a  maturity  of  sin,  I  would 
need  to  have  the  same  strength  and  passion  of  voice 
in  ihe  last  act  as  in  the  first.  Do  you  know  that 
when  Edmund  Kean  and  others  of  the  great  men  of 
the  earlier  stage  would  get  down  into  the  last  act 
and  cry  '  A  horse,  a  horse  ;  my  kingdom  for  a  horse,' 
they  were  always  very  hoarse  indeed.  Now  through 
voice  culture  we  have  learned  to  be  as  fresh  and 
voiceful  at  the  end  of  a  play  as  at  the  beginning. 

"  An  actor  should  be  able  to  produce  any  quality 
of  voice,  for  there  are  few  limits  to  what  may  be  re- 
quired in  this  line  in  a  variety  of  character  parts.  An 
actor  should  be  able  to  sing  a  stave,  also.  No  actor 
who  does  not  know  music  can  be  a  good  one.  An 
actor  should  study  painting  that  he  may  see  himself 
as  others  see  him.  He  should  study  color  that  he 
may  make  no  mistakes  in  his  costuming  and  his 
make-up.  He  must  remember  that  his  duty  is  to 
please  first,  to  please  second,  and  to  please  all  the 
time.  He  must  have  the  sympathetic  quality  above 
all  things. 

"The  actor  should  study  deportment.  In  these 
days  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  our  so-called  actors 
making  their  movements  from  their  elbows  and  their 
knees,  when  they  should  make  them  from  their 
shoulders  and  their  hips.  It  has  become  so  that  when 
they  see  a  man  moving  freely  from  these  points  that 
they  say  he  struts.  One  should  study  all  his  life  the 
proper  way  of  handling  himself." 

Here  Mr.  Mansfield  illustrated  what  he  had  said 
with  a  few  sample  gestures  of  both  kinds. 

"  Language  is  an  important  part  of  the  actor's  ed- 
ucation. This  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  nowa- 
days by  the  the  way  you  hear  '  monshoo '  and 
'  mushoo '  and  other  barbarisms  for  the  common 
French  word  '  monsieur.'  Not  alone  for  the  sake  of 
pronouncing  foreign  words  correctly  should  the  actor 
study  language. 

"  There  is  really  little  truth  in  the  popular  idea  that 
after  the  play  we  retire  to  our  homes  of  princely 
grandeur,  where  we  feast  on  pati  de  foie  gras  and 
champagne  until  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  For 
years  and  years  after  the  play,  I  went  to  my  little 
garret-room,  if  I  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  one, 
and  took  my  crust,  if  I  had  one,  and  toasted  it  over 
the  fire,  if  I  had  one.  Oh,  many  times  I  have  wan- 
dered the  streets  of  London  for  hours  at  a  time.  I 
would  buy  a  hot  potato  from  the  corner  vendor,  and 
after  carrying  it  in  my  pockets  to  warm  my  fingers, 
would  eat  it. 

"  Traveling  is  not  the  least  of  our  troubles.  Days 
and  days  have  I  traveled  in  a  dirty  car  behind 
freight-trains.  At  early  hours  we  would  be  left  at 
cold,  uncomfortable  stations  to  wait  for  another 
freight-train  which  was  to  carry  us  to  our  destina- 
tion.    And  even  when  we  had  reached  that  destina- 


tion we  had  troubles.  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
places  in  Europe  where  they  will  ask  :  '  Be  you  a 
play-actor?'  And  if  you  confess  that  you  are,  they 
will  dfny  you  a  place  in  the  house. 

"  There  have  been  criticisms  of  the  morality  of  the 
stage,"  he  said,  "and  perhaps  some  of  the  criticism 
comes  from  the  fact  of  our  private  lives  being  laid 
out  so  thoroughly  by  the  papers.  I  can  say  in  regard 
to  this  criticism  that  there  is  no  more  and  no  less  im- 
morality on  the  siage  than  in  society.  The  actor  is 
too  busy,  too  full  of  the  important  duties  of  his  art,  to 
be  immoral.  An  eminent  critic  in  London  has  de- 
clared that  the  stage  is  immoral.  He  has  posed  as 
the  friend  of  actors  for  many  years.  He  has  par- 
taken of  their  hospitality  and  shared  their  pleasures 
with  them,  and  now  he  has  the  effrontery  to  say  that 
the  stage  is  immoral.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  more 
moral  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  is  quite  as 
moral.  There  is  no  more  and  no  less  temptation  for 
you  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
than  there  is  for  us.  You  live  and  travel  together 
here  as  we  do.  I  have  still  to  find  the  immorality 
which  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  has  stated  there  is. 

"Everyone  does  not*  know  what  actors  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  way  of  personal  criticism,"  he 
declared.  ' '  It  would  be  good  if  newspapers  would 
limit  their  mention  of  players  to  their  public  perform- 
ances. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  public  should  be 
told  of  our  private  lives.  An  actor's  business  before 
the  world  is  to  act  on  the  stage.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  fact  that  I  put  on  a  mustard  plaster  on  Thursday, 
or  that  I  wore  a  hat  to  breakfast  in  the  cafe"  of  the 
annex.  When  I  was  playing  in  New  York  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  paper  with  the  headline  :  '  Mansfield 
Breakfasts  in  His  Hat.'  The  story  told  of  how  I  had 
gone  to  the  cafe  for  breakfast  and  kept  my  hat  on, 
which  I  did  because  of  a  draught.  These  criticisms  are 
guilty  of  lifting  persons  to  places  before  the  world 
which  they  do  not  deserve  to  occupy.  It  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  one  to  be  hounded  all  the  lime  by  those 
who  would  know  your  personal  life. 

"  I  have  noticed  in  ray  travels  in  Vienna,  in  Paris, 
in  Berlin,  that  each  swears  by  its  own  city.  The 
Viennese  sees  all  good  in  his  own  town,  and  the 
Berliner  thinks  his  city  has  reached  the  highest  type. 
We  know  well  that  the  Englishman  thinks  that  all 
the  good  things  are  contained  in  the  confines  of  Eng- 
land. Don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  be- 
gin to  believe  in  America? 

"Can't  we  find  good  things  in  our  own  country 
and  among  our  own  people  ?  Why  not  say  to  an 
American  :  '  That  which  you  bring  us  is  as  good  as 
what  we  get  from  abroad.'  I  have  seen  the  actors 
of  many  countries,  and  am  sure  that  your  actors  are 
as  good  as  those  from  any  other.  Don't  pay  twice 
as  much  for  acting  just  because  the  artist  comes 
from  Paris,  or  Vienna,  or  London.  What  if  I  had 
the  audacity  to  go  to  London  and  say  :  '  I  am  from 
America  and  a  city  three  thousand  miles  from  here. 
You  must  pay  me  two  guineas  for  a  seat.'  I  should 
probably  be  taken  by  the  collar  and  ejected  from 
their  little  island. 

"  Thanking  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me, 
I  can  only  hope  that  when  you  have  nothing  better 
to  do  that  you  will  remember  me,"  was  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  address. 


Racing  at  Oakland. 
The  California  Jockey  Club  has  a  good  race-card 
up  at  the  Oakland  track  for  to-day,  Saturday.  There 
will  be  important  events  :  four  lesser  races  for  purses 
of  S300,  S350,  $400,  and  $500,  the  $1,000  Flirtation 
Stakes,  and  the  si. 500  Gunst  Stakes.  The  season's 
best  horses  are  entered  for  these  races.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  coming  week  is  an  interesting  one. 
The  principal  events  are  the  S5°o  Free  Handicap  for 
Monday,  the  $1,000  Oakland  Handicap  on  Wednes- 
day, the  $500  Free  Handicap  on  Thursday,  and  the 
big  Saturday  races:  the  Si, 000  Elmwood  Stakes, 
four  furlongs,  for  two-year-olds ;  the  four-mile  race 
for  the  S3. coo  Thornton  Stakes  ;  and  a  $400  Free 
Handicap  for  three- year- olds,  for  six  furlongs.  Race- 
goers are  anticipating  good  sport  at  the  track  for  the 
week. 


The  directors  and  managers  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Kindergarten  Association  announce  a  series  of  lect- 
ures on  the  subject  of  child-life,  based  on  Froebel's 
"  Mother  Play  and  Nursery  Songs,"  to  be  given  by 
Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  of  Chicago,  editor  of  Kinder- 
garten Magazine,  as  follows  :  February  12th,  three 
p.  M.,  Century  Hall,  "Family  and  Home  Plays"; 
February  14th,  three  p.  M-,  Golden  Gate  Kinder- 
garten Association,  221  Ninth  Street,  "Nature 
Plays";  February  15th,  three  p.  M.,  Golden  Gate 
Kindergarten  Association,  "  Industrial  Plays."  All 
persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  child-culture  are 
invited  to  attend. 


San  Francisco's  Curious  Dailies. 

The  peculiar  way  in  which  the  San  Francisco 
dailies  are  conducted  was  recently  made  evident  by 
their  almost  complete  ignoring  of  two  important 
items  of  local  interest.  One  of  these  was  the  fact 
that  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  had  decided 
to  issue  seven  thousand  shares  of  new  stock  to  be 
placed  on  the  market  through  a  syndicate  of  brokers.  : 
Considering  the  large  number  of  past  and  present  I 
stockholders  in  this  company,  and  the  fact  that  its 
stock  is  daily  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange, 
one  would  imagine  that  the  dailies  would  have  de- 
voted some  space  to  an  item  of  so  much  importance 
to  so  many  thousands  of  people.  Then  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  opposed  to  the  water  company  it 
is  of  interest  as  furnishing  them  material  for  de- 
nouncing that  company  for  "watering  its  stock." 
But  the  contemplated  new  issue  of  slock  remained 
utterly  unnoticed  for  days,  until  finally  the  Chronicle 
made  a  brief  mention  of  it. 

Another  item  which  the  daily  papers  have  failed  to 
note  has  been  the  contemplated  reduction  of  the 
local  carrier-service  by  the  postal  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. While  the  first  item  affects  onlya  few  thou- 
sand investors,  the  second  interests  nearly  every  adult 
who  sends  or  receives  letters  in  San  Francisco.  Yet 
it  has  been  given  no  attention  by  the  daily  papers, 
and,  in  fact,  has  not  been  printed  in  most  of  them. 

While  these  two  items  have  been  omitted,  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  dailies  have  been  giving  from 
three  to  five  columns  per  day  to  the  confessions  of 
some  murderers  in  interior  counties,  and  when  one 
daily  had  a  couple  of  columns  more  about  the  cow- 
county  murder  than  the  others,  it  would,  on  the 
following  day,  yell  "  Scoop  \  Scoop  !  "  in  all  manner 
of  inflammatory  headings  and  large  black  type. 

A  Guide  to  the  Klondike. 
There  has  been  a  great  flood  of  Klondike  litera- 
ture recently,  but  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  country  that  we  have  seen  is  "  To  the 
Klondike  and  Alaska  Gold  Fields,"  which  has  been 
compiled  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  by 
Walter  B.  Cooke,  of  the  advertising  firm  of  Cooke 
&  Wooster.  Beginning  with  some  introductory  in- 
formation for  travelers,  especially  those  who  make 
San  Francisco  the  point  of  their  departure,  it  gives 
the  history  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and 
an  account  of  its  fleet  of  steamers  and  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  trip  to  the  Klondike,  describing  the 
various  routes,  stations,  and  gold-fields.  A  special 
account  is  given  of  the  Cook's  Inlet  trip  and  the  mail 
route.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief  summary  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  Canadian  mining  laws  and 
the  methods  of  locating  placer  and  quartz  claims  in 
the  Klondike  district,  and  the  full  text  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  and  occupancy  of  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  military  reservation  of  Fort 
St.  Michael,  Alaska,  The  book  concludes  with  brief 
remarks  on  weather  on  the  Klondike  and  some 
valuable  suggestions  for  miners.  There  is  a  folding 
map  in  the  cover,  on  which  are  displayed  the  Yukon 
River  and  its  tributaries,  showing  the  routes  of  river 
steamers  and  the  trading  stations  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  the  Klondike  River  and  the 
surrounding  gold  -  fields,  and  a  general  map  of 
Alaska.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  re- 
productions of  photographs,  and  typographically  it 
is  a  handsome  publication. 


GOSSIP  AND  ADVICE  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  ladies  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Association,  who  have  had  contribution-boxes  placed 
in  various  public  places  throughout  the  city,  desire  to 
thank  the  merchants  who  kindly  made  room  for  the 
boxes  and  the  public  who  have  so  generously  re- 
sponded to  their  appeal.  The  amount  received  so 
far  is  S657.23. 


Mrs.  E.  N.  Taylor,  of  413  River  Street,  Mainstee, 
Mich.,  testified  to  her  belief  in  St^dman's  Soothing 
Powders  by  writing  all  the  way  to  England  for  a 
packet. 


Lederer's  "Quinonia," 

A  delightfully  refresh- 
-  -_,  -..-'  -^—  >i    ~  'n5     preparation     for 
"■"  -V  r-.""Vi    ""O^S?  removing    scurf    and 
7 ^^S^'^'C^:-/     cleansing     the    scalp. 
Stops  falling  hair  and 
effects     a    healthy 
■*  '  growth.     Not  a  dye 

and  perfectly  harmless.     35  cts    per  bottle. 
G.  LEDBRER,  111  Stockton  Street,  S.  F. 


CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse— 526  Seventh  St.        San  Francisco. 


Q.    What  is  Champagne? 

A.    It  is    MOET  &  CHANDON    "White  Seal.' 

N.  B.  The  accuracy  of  this  answer  is  endorsed 
by  all  connoisseurs  of  Europe  and  also  by  those 
of  America,  as  shown  by  recent  Custom -House 
statistics. 


A  Book  on  Beauty 


THE  MARQUISE  DE  FONTENOY. 

The  well-known  newspaper  correspondent,  whose  letters 
for  women  are  widely  read. 


The  book  is  a  quarto  of   nearly  four    hundred 
pages,  beautifully  bound  in  illuminated  cloth,   gilt 
top  and  deckle  edges,     ft  is  printed  on  plate  paper 
and  its  pages  decorated  with  handsome  borders. 
The  book  combines  gossip  with  advice  to  ladies. 
The  following  synopsis  will  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
contents,   but  can   not  furnish  a  conception  of  the 
clever  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  interspersed 
with  instances,   experiences,  narraUTes,  descriptions, 
and  peculiarities  of  women,   ancient  and  modem, 
who  have  been  famous  in  high  society  : 
Hints  on  Hygiene — The  First   Condition  of 
beauty — Chloral,    chlorodine,    and     morphine — 
Dipsomania  of  London  Women — In  New  York — 
Diet  of  a  pretty  woman — The  mark  of  the  Mont- 
morencies  —  Hygienic    dress    and  iaundrying  — 
New  use  for  chamois-skin. 

Etiquette  for  Old  and  Young The  Small 

ceremonies  of  life — The  etiquette  of  each — Society 
functions — Court  etiquette — Suggestions  for  pri- 
vate homes — Public  kissing — "Good  form  "  con- 
trasted with  fashion  —  French  chic — Americans 
and  titles — Entertaining — Use  of  visiting-cards — 
Stationery — Invitations — Serving  wines. 

Pleasures  of  the  Table — Cuisine — Art  of 
eating  well — French  gourmets — Ancient  and  mod- 
ern menus — Table  dainties — New  decorations — 
Elegant  desserts — Recipes  and  directions. 

A  Beautiful  Woman's  Home — How  to  Deco- 
rate the  various  rooms — Hints  on  furniture  and 
ceramics. 

Hints  on  Corpulence — Progress  of  Female 
beauty  in  various  lands — Obesity  easy  to  conquer 
— Exercises  and  sports  of  famous  women — Secrets 
of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos — Harmless  receipts  for  stout- 
ness— Diet  for  the  thin — How  to  improve  the  bust. 

The  Dressing-Room  and  Baths — Practical 
suggestions — Baths  of  celebrated  beauties — Patti's 
use  of  cold  cream — Greasy  faces — Unwashed  but 
fashionably  dressed — Dressing-room  secrets. 

Complexion  and  Perfumes — The  Thermom- 
eter of  the  system — Remedies  for  all  affections 
of  the  skin  —  Queen  Elizabeth's  toilet  water — 
Prevention  of  wrinkles,  sunburn,  and  freckles. 
Middle-Age  recipe  for  pink  complexion.  Per* 
fumes  as  necessities — For  rooms — For  lingerie. 

Cosmetics — Practice  of  "  Making  -  Up  "  — 
How  to  do  it  with  safety  to  health  and  beauty — 
Blanc  pastes — Oriental  cream — Poudre  damour 
— A  formula  from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. — 
Simple  harmless  rouges — Paints,  jellies,  and  oint- 
ments— Mesdjen,  a  secret  of  the  East — Enamels 
— Unnatural  make-ups — Recipes  for  everything. 

The  Hand  and  the  Foot — Elements  of  a 
handsome  hand — Manicuring — Varnish  for  nails 
— Choosing  gloves  —  Pedicuring  —  Feet  of  cele- 
brated women — Foot-wear  for  house  and  street — 
How  to  enter  or  leave  a  carriage — Types  of  feet 
— Bare  feet  at  the  sea-side. 

The  Hair,  Eyebrows,  and  Eyelashes  — 
Hair-dressing  —  Pomatums  and  oils  —  Dyes  — 
Dandruff — Thinning  and  thickening  the  brows 
and  lashes — Hair-powder  and  patches — Combs 
and  hair-pins — Enhancing  the  lustre  of  the  eyes — 
A  simple  remedy  for  nervous  headaches — Recipes. 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth— The  Breath — The 
diet  —  The  teeth  —  Cigarette  -  smoking  among 
women — Habits  of  ladies  at  every  court  in  Eu- 
rope— Smoking  in  the  Orient — "Gossip,  coffee, 
and  tobacco" — To  purify  the  breath  after  smok- 
ing —  Perfect  lips  —  Humbugs  —  An  Oriental 
unguent — Tooth-cleansers  and  whiteners — Prepa- 
rations for  the  gums — A  wonderful  paste  for  the 
voice — Recipes  and  remedies. 

Accessories  of  the  Toilet — Artificial  Flowers 
— Jewelry  and  its  care — Fans  and  slippers — Their 
care — Moth-prevention. 

Les  Dessous — Neglect  of  Undergarments — 

Royal  lingerie — Night-robes — Dainty  pajamas — 
Vexed  quesu'on  of  corsets — Ancient  and  modern 
lacing — The  latest  innovation,  the  Indian  belt — 
Hosiery,  garters,  and  suspenders — French  ways — 
Pretty  traveling- wear. 
Servants  —  The  "  Slavey  " — Cooks — House- 
keepers— Governesses — Wages  and  treatment — 
Duties  of  the  mistress — The  French  grande  dame 
— Servants  in  various  countries. 


This  elegant  volume  is  published  at  $3.50.  We 
will  send  it,  post-paid,  together  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  for 
$5.25.  We  will  send  it  with  a  renewal  subscrip- 
tion  as  well  as  a  new  one,  but  not  to  new 
publishers,  or  club-agents. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing 
246  Sutter  Street,  San 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


One  of  the  most  fashionable  affairs  that  have  taken 
place  in  New  York  recently  was  Mrs.  Heber  R. 
Bishop's  "red  dance."  The  invitations  bore  the 
words  "red  dominoes,"  and  the  house  was  deco- 
rated in  that  color.  It  was  an  opera  night,  and  the 
guests  arrived  late.  Mrs.  Bishop  received  them  in  a 
scarlet  silk  domino,  and  many  of  the  guests  were 
similarly  attired,  wearing,  in  addition,  becoming  little 
half-masks  of  silk,  with  a  fall  of  lace.  A  double 
quadrille  was  danced  by  sixteen  wearers  of  cherry- 
colored  dominoes,  the  eight  men  wearing  grotesque 
masks  which  simulated  dogs'  heads,  while  their 
partners"  masks  represented  those  of  cats.  Each  of 
these  dancers  wore  as  a  necktie  a  big  black  ribbon 
on  which,  in  gold  letters,  was  the  name  of  some  pet 
dog  or  cat.  On  Mrs.  Henry  Sloane's  was  "  Dodo  "  ; 
on  Mrs.  A.  Cass  Canfield's,  "Mouche";  on  Mrs. 
Stuyvesant  Fish's,  "  Mousette  "  ;  on  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery's,  "  Blanchette "  ;  on  Miss  Evelyn  Bur- 
den's, "Fifine";  on  Miss  Anna  Sands's,  "Tou- 
tou"  ;  and  on  Miss  Sands's,  "Mouraonte."  When 
supper  was  served,  the  lights  on  the  tables  were  red, 
as  were  also  the  roses  that  decorated  them,  and  some 
of  the  dainties  served  were  also  of  this  hue.  The 
color  scheme  appeared  again  in  the  favors  for  the 
cotillion  which  followed  supper,  and  for  the  last 
figure  a  huge  red  satin  shoe  was  brought  in,  from 
which  were  taken,  as  the  favors,  little  red-gowned 
dolls. 


English  people  object,  it  appears,  to  what  they  call 
our  habit  of  over- introducing  in  society.  They  never, 
by  the  way,  use  the  word  "  presentation  "  for  "  intro- 
duction," except  in  the  case  of  a  presentation  to  roy- 
alty. But  they  think  our  habit  of  introducing  people, 
even  when  they  are  both  guests  under  the  same  roof, 
is  vulgar.  Why  they  should  think  so  is  not  apparent. 
Of  course  a  man  dining  out  in  England  is  introduced 
to  the  woman  whom  he  is  to  take  down  to  dinner,  but 
the  hostess  makes  no  effort  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  lady  who  will  sit  on  his  other  side.  ' '  Why  on 
earth  should  an  introduction  to  her  be  requisite  ? " 
asked  an  Englishman  recently;  "you  interchange 
conversation  with  her,  of  course,  while  the  dinner 
progresses  ;  some  of  my  most  agreeable  moments 
have  been  spent  finding  out  who  she  is  and  in  letting 
her  find  out  who  I  am."  Considering  the  well-known 
tact  of  Englishmen  as  a  race  and  the  number  of 
family  skeletons  they  could  boast,  it  seems  as  if  the 
introduction  of  the  American  custom  might  conduce 
notably  to  the  amenities  of  social  life  in  John  Bull's 

island. 

♦ 

It  is  not  often,  even  in  the  "  silly  season,"  that  the 
London  representatives  of  the  American  press  cable 
over  fashion  items,  but  they  did  so  last  week.  Evi- 
dently they  regard  the  news  as  one  of  deep  signifi- 
cance to  the  feminine  half  of  creation,  and  as  they 
may  be  right  and  it  is,  moreover,  rather  weird,  we 
reproduce  it  here  :  "  The  new  skirt  of  the  moment," 
according  to  a  woman  writing  in  the  London  Chron- 
icle, "always  fits  close  to  the  hips  and  hangs  in  such 
a  sinuous  manner,  that  to  wear  it  effectively  women 
should  have  only  one  leg.  It  is  very  narrow,  seeming 
to  wind  its  way  round  our  knees  to  the  ground. 
In  crepe  de  Chine  or  chiffon  it  is  easy  to  make, 
but  to  make  it  of  cloth,  clinging  as  if  to  one's  leg,  is 
a  harder  job." 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles  appeared  at  a  White 
House  reception  a  few  nights  ago  in  his  new  uniform, 
and  created  a  great  sensation.  "  Around  his  should- 
ers," writes  a  correspondent,  "was  a  brilliant  sash  of 
yellow  and  gold,  and  his  manly  form  was  encircled 
by  a  belt  of  Russian  leather,  piped  with  gold  bullion 
and  embroidered  with  gold-picked  oak-leaves,  sup- 
porting a  heavy  sword,  with  a  gold-mounted  scab- 
bard. The  familiar  and  heavy  gold  epaulets  were 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  flat  Russian  shoulder-strap 
without  fringe,  and  on  these,  in  heavy  gold,  was  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  and  the  two  stars, 
indicating  that  Miles  is  a  major-general."  The  gen- 
eral must  have  looked  like  a  small  Klondike,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  actually  run  several  hundred 
dollars  to  the  ton. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  or  Mill- 
ionaires' Club  contains  some  interesting  information. 
The  number  of  new  resident  members  elected  was 
thirty-four,  which  is  a  good,  conservative  increase 
for  a  club  of  its  standing.  But  the  gain  is  only  ap- 
parent. There  were  eighteen  resignations  and  fifteen 
members  died,  so  the  roll  of  the  members  was  in 
reality  increased  by  only  one.  The  restaurant  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  it  appears,  suffered  a  loss  of 
$12,651,  but  this  was  in  a  measure  counterbalanced 
by  the  profit  made  from  the  bar  ($4,854)  and  cigar 
($1,000)  accounts.  The  losses  in  the  restaurant  are 
not  so  great  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  maintenance 
of  one  hundred  and  five  servants  comes  out  of  that 
account.  But  the  charges  of  the  club  seem  high 
enough  when  one  considers  that  for  a  dinner,  to  be 
served  on  Washington's  Birthday,  the  price  per  plate 
is  $5.  The  club  has  lost  during  the  last  year  up- 
ward of  $30,000,  and  twenty-two  of  the  governors 
have  subscribed  $1,000  apiece  in  order  to  assure  the 
exx  ises  of  the  coming  year.  There  has  been  at 
the  ime  time  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the 
mem,  iers.  The  minor  sons  of  members,  when  they 
are  "accompanied  by  their  parents,1'  are  now  ad- 
;  lined  to  the  ladies'  restaurant,  and  once  a  month 
members  may  now  introduce  a  resident  of  the  city, 


so  long  as  the  member  is  with  him.  This  adds  an- 
other to  the  list  of  clubs  which,  unlike  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Knickerbocker,  and  the  Racquet,  have 
opened  their  doors  to  visitors  who  are  residents  of 
the  city.  Other  new  privileges  allow  the  members 
to  introduce  ladies  to  the  dining-rooms  of  the  club 
every  Sunday  evening  after  seven  o'clock,  and  gen- 
tlemen not  members  of  the  club  may  be  introduced, 
when  accompanied  by  ladies,  to  the  private  dining- 
rooms  and  the  restaurant  of  the  ladies'  annex. 
There  is  still  complaint  (according  to  the  New  York 
Sun)  that  the  situation  of  the  building,  up  on 
Sixtieth  Street,  is  inaccessible,  and  the  great  apart- 
ments are  said  to  be  but  poorly  filled  at  all  times. 


The  increasing  popularity  of  small  dances  makes 
it  probable  that  there  will  soon  be  a  revival  of  the 
old-fashioned  cotillion  figures.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  subscription  balls,  the  numbers  'participating 
became  so  great  that  such  pretty  figures  as  ' '  Puss  in 
the  Corner,"  the  "  Sedan  Chair,"  the  "  Mirror,"  the 
"  Court  Cards,"  and  so  on,  were  necessarily  aban- 
doned, and  in  their  place  there  were  used  only  modi- 
fications of  "  all  hands  round  "  and  such  movements. 
The  favors,  too,  have  notably  degenerated,  but  it  is 
probable  that  with  the  increase  of  small  cotillions 
many  new  and  pretty  figures  will  be  devised. 

The  newest  corset  is  made  of  suede.  For  a  good 
many  centuries  women  have  been  strapping  their 
bodies  up  in  a  combination  of  steel,  whalebone,  and 
heavy  cotton  goods  or  silk,  but  it  remained  for  the 
woman  of  to-day  to  demand  a  leather  corset.  It 
does  not  stretch  or  get  out  of  shape  easily,  even  when 
worn  by  a  very  stout  woman.  But  it  is  an  intensely 
hot  garment,  and  gives  the  figure  a  stiff,  set  look. 
No  thin  woman  would  dream  of  wearing  one  of  the 
suede  corsets,  though  they  come  in  beautiful  soft 
shades  of  tan,  blue,  red,  and  gTeen,  and  are  hand- 
somely embellished  with  lace,  ribbon,  and  embroid- 
ery. 

♦■ 

The  papers  are  full  of  gossipy  paragraphs  about 
the  late  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ayer.  One  declares  that  she  was 
the  first  American  to  start  the  fashion  of  having  a 
pedicure.  She  had  the  most  beautifully  modeled  feet 
and  ankles  of  any  woman  of  her  time.  Twice  a  day 
a  woman  came  to  pedicure  her  feet.  They  were 
bathed,  rubbed,  powdered,  and  perfumed  until  the 
skin  was  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  nails  cut  and 
polished.  She  wore  only  the  finest  silk  stockings, 
and  she  changed  them  several  times  during  the  day. 
Some  were  embroidered  in  jewels,  others  were  half 
lace  of  exquisite  texture  and  workmanship.  Her 
slippers  and  boots  were  of  endless  variety,  made  to 
match  every  gown,  and  bootmakers  vied  with  one 
another  for  her  patronage.  Perhaps  the  most  marked 
peculiarity  about  Mrs.  Ayer  was  her  style  of  hair-dress- 
ing. For  years  before  her  death  she  was  never  seen 
without  a  most  elaborate  coiffure  of  reddish  gold  hair, 
which  had  not  even  a  semblance  of  being  her  own 
hair,  but  was  a  most  palpable  wig.  One  hairdresser's 
duty,  whose  principal  revenue  was  derived  from  Mrs. 
Ayer's  patronage,  was  to  have  eight  or  ten  wigs 
arranged  in  the  latest  style  of  coiffure  for  Mrs.  Ayer 
to  choose  from.  As  there  could  be  no  difference  of 
color  in  the  hair,  it  was  no  light  task  to  secure  enough 
hair  of  the  same  color,  and  the  orders  were  that  it 
was  to  be  the  natural  hair,  not  dyed. 


A  passage  in  Barere's  memoirs  which  has  especial 
interest  for  Americans  is  the  ten  pages  devoted  to 
Jefferson,  whom  Barere  knew  during  his  service  as 
United  States  Minister  to  France.  Of  Jefferson's 
views  of  the  French  Revolution  Barere  says  : 

"A  far-seeing  and  sagacious  politician,  Jefferson 
feared  that  our  movement  for  national  freedom 
could  not  come  out  victorious  from  a  very  pro- 
longed struggle,  of  which  he  perceived  symptoms 
in  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  court  and  privi- 
leged classes.  He  advised  M.  de  La  Fayette,  his 
friend,  and  other  influential  patriots  to  profit  by  a 
few  advances  of  the  court.  He  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  perfidy  and  artifices  of  power  in  France, 
and  was  mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Montmorin, 
who  was  but  an  aristocrat  and  an  intriguer. 
Jefferson  also  believed  too  much  in  the  adminis- 
trative talent  and  credit  of  the  banker  -  minister 
Necker,  when  he  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  his 
compatriots  an  accommodation  with  the  monarchy 
of  Versailles.  However,  Jefferson  was  capable  of 
studying  France  better  than  other  foreign  travelers. 
He  did  not  content  himself  with  a  delusive  sojourn 
in  the  great  towns  in  order  to  judge  the  nation  ;  he 
traveled  in  Burgundy  and  the  southern  provinces  ; 
he  traversed  villages,  visited  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
ate  their  bread,  and  asked  their  wants.  Having 
acquired  just  ideas  on  this  great  and  good  people  of 
France,  he  followed  its  movements  and  vicissitudes 
when  he  returned  to  America  as  he  had  done  in 
Europe  ;  and  during  the  eight  years  of  his  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  he  made  unexampled 
efforts  not  to  break  the  alliance  with  France." 


"The  California  State  Gazetteer  and  Business 
Directory  "  for  1898  has  been  published  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Gazetteer  Company,  of  422  Sacramento 
Street.  It  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
business  and  professional  men  of  .California,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  It  is  alphabetically  arranged  by 
towns,  and  gives  the  modes  of  conveyance,  distance 
from  railroad,  fares  from  San  Francisco,  and  popula- 
tion of  each.  It  will  be  found  an  excellent  reference 
book  for  all  business  men.     Price,  $5.00. 


Rhyme  of  Rhymes. 
Wild  on  the  mountain  peak  the  wind 

Repeats  its  old  refrain, 
Like  ghosts  of  mortals  who  have  sinned, 

And  fain  would  sin  again. 

For  "wind"  I  do  not  rhyme  to  "mind," 
Like  many  mortal  men, 
'  Again"  (when  one  reflects)  'twere  kind 
To  rhyme  as  if  "  agen." 

I  never  met  a  single  soul 

Who  spoke  of  "  wind"  as  "wined," 
And  yet  we  use  it,  on  the  whole, 

To  rhyme  to  "  find"  and  "blind." 

We  say,  "  Now  don't  do  that  agen," 

When  people  give  us  pain  ; 
In  poetry,  nine  times  in  ten. 

It  rhymes  to  "Spain  "  or  "  Dane." 

Oh,  which  is  wrong  or  which  is  right  ? 

Oh,  which  is  Tight  or  wrong  ? 
The  sound  in  prose  familiar,  quite, 

Or  those  we  meet  in  song  ? 

To  hold  that  "  love  "  can  rhyme  to  "  prove 

Requires  some  force  of  will, 
Yet  in  the  ancient  lyric  groove 

We  meet  them  rhyming  still. 

This  was  our  learned  fathers'  wont 

In  prehistoric  times. 
We  follow  it,  or  if  we  don't 

We  oft  run  short  of  rhymes. 
— Andrew  Lang  in  Longman's  Magazine. 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 


The  local  stock  and  bond  market  for  week  ending 
ninth  instant  shows  an  advance  in  nearly  the  whole 

line,  especially  in  the  powders,  sugar,  and  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company's  stocks. 

The  transactions  amounted  to  122,000  bonds  and 
12,840  shares  of  stock,  as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  C.  Water  $%..  1,000    @  103  102 
Los  Angeles     Light., 

Guarant'd6% 5.000    @  100  100 

Market  St.  Ry  5%...  2,000    ©115  115 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5% 5,000    @  io2#-io2  J02# 

S.  V.  Water  6% 1,000    @  120  119K     120M 

S.  V.  Water  4% 59.000    @  102^-102%  rca%.     102& 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6% 22,000    @  102-     ioi^i  102 

S.  F.  and  N.  P.  5%  .  .27,000    @  107^-107^  107^     107K 
Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Sliares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.    305      @   55  55 j£ 

Spring  Valley  Water.i,i87      @  100^-100  100      ioo}£ 

Gas  and  R lee. 

Mutual  Elec.  Lt.  Co.    520      @    15^-14^  15H      15^ 

Oakland  Gas 215      @    56  56 

Pacific  Gas  Imp 79      @    94^-93^  94^       94% 

Pacific  Lighting  Co. .      50      @    57  56%      57^ 

S.  F.  Gas&  Electric. 1,127       @    9°~      95  95/2       96 

Banks. 

Anglo-Californian  ...    150      @   60-    59M  60 

Cal.  S.D.  and  T.  Co.      25      ©99  1qo1A 

S.  F.  Sav.  Union 8      @  480  500 

Street  R.R. 

Market  St.  Railway.    327      @    53#"53  53           53% 

Powders. 

Giant  Powder 1,167      @    4*%-  3%l£  42        42% 

Vigorit  Powder 2,730      @      4-        3^  3%        4 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 805      @    35-      yz%  34sg      35 

Hutchinson 2,740      @    47^-  43  4714      A1yA 

Alaska  Packers 275       @    99  98K       99 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co.. 1,130      @    50^-, 46  50          $6% 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  have  issued 

7,000  shares  more  stock,  making  the  outstanding 
stock  140,000  out  of  an  authorized  issue  of  160,000. 
The  stock  was  taken  by  a  syndicate. 

There  are  rumors  on  street  of  an  increase  of 
dividend  in  the  Hutchinson  Sugar  Company. 

The  market  shows  strong  buying  in  the  powder 
stock  at  advanced  prices. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum,  from  $50  up. 
request  investigation. 


We 


SIG  B.  SCBTLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange, 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  REAL  VALUE 

Of  a  Watch  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  movement  and 
not  upon  the  price  of  the  case. 
The 

RIVERSIDE 

and   ROYAL 

Waltham  Watch  movements  are 
most  accurate. 

Sold  and  guaranteed  by 

W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  CO. 

136  Sutter  Street. 


A  Delightful  Dentifrice 

Always  the  Same 

1859-1897 


& 


I.  Single  price 

II.  Double  quantity 

{liquid  and  powder) 

HI.  Triple  Value 


Antiseptic,  wholesome  and  fragrant. 

Used  by  dentists,  physicians 

and  druggists. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus.. 8  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckhr  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Danihl  Mhvbr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532   California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 S22,733,119 

Faid-Cp  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  E.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    •  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  \ Messrs-  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

w  ew  * orlc \  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

("■(■;..«.<».  \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

'~nicago J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschalt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cax. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,260,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  Ring,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,  83,300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor,  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Edwin — "Nothing  is  so  cosily  as  sin."  Ethel — 
"No,  the  demand  keeps  up  the  price." — Brooklyn 
Life. 


Listener — "  Isn't  It  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I" 

Other  Listener— "Y&-as.  Makes  'em  np,  yon  know, 
ont  of  newspaper  yams.    Rohbikb  sends  'em  to  him." 

QAUriVriA  Fress-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUlllLlEvE.  0  yoa  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "  np  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  Importance  In  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Rqmeiklh,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  Medical  Record  tells  of  a  man  who  was  cured 
of  blindness  by  a  surgeon  remarkable  for  his  un- 
prepossessing appearance.  When  vision  was  fully 
restored,  the  patient  looked  at  his  benefactor  and 
said  :  "  Lucky  for  you,  young  man,  I  did  not  see 
you  before  you  operated,  or  I  would  never  have  given 
my  consent." 

Lord  George  Bentinck  did  not  like  a  debtor.  When 
dining  once  in  his  club,  he  noticed  a  man  whom  he 
knew  as  a  defaulter  also  dining  there.  The  latter 
called  for  his  bill.  As  the  waiter  was  bringing  it,  Lord 
George  interposed,  and  in  his  commanding,  incisive 
tones  said  :  "  Waiter,  bring  that  bQl  to  me."  Coolly 
casting  his  eye  over  its  items,  Lord  George  said,  in  a 
voice  heard  all  over  the  room,  and  with  a  severity  of 
tone  which  made  his  unfortunate  victim  wince,  "  Be- 
fore Captain orders  such  expensive  dinners  he 

should  pay  his  debts  of  honor." 


Walking  along  the  streets  one  day  with  Canon 
Kingsley,  Mark  Twain  felt  the  impulse  to  yell  com- 
ing on  him  with  irresistible  force,  and  said  to  Kings- 
ley  :  "  I  want  to  yell  ;  I  must  yell !  "  The  canon 
said  :  "  All  right,  yell  away  ;  I  don't  mind."  "And 
with  that,"  said  Mark,  "  I  stepped  back  a  few  steps, 
and,  throwing  my  arms  above  my  head,  let  out  a 
war-whoop  that  could  be  heard  for  miles,  and  in  less 
time  than  you  could  count  ten.  Canon  Kingsley  and 
myself  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  anxious 
citizens,  who  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
I  told  them  nothing  was  the  matter  ;  I  just  wanted  to 
yell,  and  had  yelled." 


Judge  Waddy,  Q.  C,  while  on  a  circuit  would 
sometimes  occupy  a  local  Wesleyan  pulpit.  On  one 
occasion,  the  late  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  arranged 
with  a  few  kindred  souls  to  attend  a  local  chapel 
where  '"friend  Waddy"  was  to  lead  the  service. 
They  entered,  and  occupied  a  front  seat  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  lawyer-preacher,  who,  eying  them 
askance,  solemnly  gave  out  a  hymn,  and  concluded 
by  announcing,  ' '  after  which  Brother  Lockwood  will 
offer  prayer."  During  the  singing,  however,  the 
learned  junior  recollected  that  he  had  an  important 
engagement  elsewhere,  which,  doubtless,  saved  both 
the  congregation  and  himself  a  trying  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Maurice  Barrymore  is  a  careless  actor  now,  and 
always  has  been.  Some  years  ago,  when  he  was 
acting  in  the  company  of  Mme.  Modjeska,  who  had 
not  been  long  in  this  country,  the  Polish  actress  was 
reproaching  him  for  his  negligence  in  a  certain  scene 
which  had  deprived  her  of  certain  effects.  "It  is 
ungrateful  of  you  to  be  so  regardless  of  my  interests," 
she  said,  "  when  I  have  made  a  reputation  for  you 
here  in  America."  "  My  dear  madam,"  Mr.  Barry- 
more  answered,  "  I  may  have  been  indifferent  in  that 
scene,  but  I  must  beg  the  privilege  of  contradicting 
you  when  you  say  that  you  made  a  reputation  for 
me,  I  was  a  well-known  actor  here  when  most 
people  thought  that  Modjeska  was  a  tooth-wash  or 
a  headache  cure." 

Mme.  K.,  a  once  noted  Russian  beauty,  was  lavish 
of  her  smiles.  Oae  evening,  at  some  reception,  Mrs. 
Crawford,  London  Truth's  Paris  correspondent,  was 
gazing  at  her  when  the  late  Dr.  Evans  came  up. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  her  teeth?"  "  It  was  I  who 
provided  them,"  said  the  doctor;  "no,  I'm  not 
joking."  "  But  surely  they  are  too  transparent  to  be 
of  composition  ?  "  "  They  are  not  of  artificial  stuff. 
I  chose  teeth  from  the  mouths  of  twelve  Brittany 
girls  to  make  the  set."  "Why  from  twelve?" 
"  Because  the  twelve  had  the  proper  number  of 
faultless  teeth.  Besides,  Mme.  K.  is  superstitiously 
orthodox.  She  wanted  her  teeth  to  be  a  reminder  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  To  please  her,  I  inserted  a  bit  of 
the  true  cross  in  the  gold  setting." 


A  lady  who  lives  in  a  New  York  hotel  {says  Life) 
is  fond  of  animal  pets  and  lately  bought  a  monkey, 
which,  though  pleased  with  his  quarters,  was  soon 
anxious  to  look  further.  He  noticed  that  when  his 
owner  touched  the  electric- bell,  the  door  was  pres- 
ently opened.  When  opportunity  offered  he  put  his 
thumb  on  the  electric-knob  and  kept  it  there.  When 
the  door  opened  there  were  five  bell-boys  outside. 
The  monkey  dived  through  the  mob  of  them  and 
flew  down  the  hall,  hotly  pursued.  Hard-pressed, 
he  noticed  an  open  transom  over  a  door  marked 
thus:  "Bath."  He  flew  up  the  door  and  through 
the  transom,  leaving  the  baffled  bell-boys  aghast  in  a 
group  outside.  Instantly  ensued  a  splash,  followed 
by  a  piercing  shriek  ;  as  the  door  flew  open,  a  lady, 
scantily  draped  in  a  bath-towel,  burst  out  on  the  dum- 
founded  bell-boys  and  fled  screaming  down  the  hall, 
with  the  delighted  monkey  perched  on  her  shoulders 
and  holding  on  by  her  hair. 


Lord  Falmouth — who  bred  horses,  knew  all  about 
them,  and  had  had  for  trainer  that  paragon,  John 
Scott— never  bet  but  once.  He  had  a  promising 
filly.  Queen  Bertha,  and  she  was  the  favorite  for  the 
Oaks  in  1862.  She  bad  apparently  fallen  off  in  con- 
dition, and  her  owner  put  no  confidence  in  her.  Fal- 
mouth was  inclined  to  scratch  her,  when  Mrs.  Scptt, 


John  Scott's  wife,  spoke  up  for  her  favorite  :  "I'll 
lay  your  lordship  sixpence  she  wins,"  said  Mrs.  Scott, 
laughing.  For  once  Lord  Falmouth  broke  his  rule 
never  to  bet.  and  exclaimed :  "  Done,  Mrs.  Scott !  " 
So  Queen  Bertha,  with  Tom  Aldcroft  up,  appeared 
at  the  post,  and,  thanks  to  the  brilliant  riding  of  her 
jockey,  beat  Marigold  by  a  short  head  for  the  first 
place.  Lord  Falmouth  paid  his  bet  to  Mrs.  Scott  in 
noble  fashion.  He  procured  a  brand-new  sixpence 
from  the  bank,  had  it  set  round  with  diamonds  and 
mounted  as  a  brooch,  and  in  that  form  presented  it 
to  the  comely  miswess  of  Whitewall. 


VALENTINE    VERSE. 


To  Mistress  Prue — A  Valentyne. 
Go,  Valentyne,  unto  ye  Mayde 

Yt  hath  my  Hearte  in  sore  Distress, 
Bidd  Her  be  not  afrayde 

To  tell  me  Yes. 

Tell  Her  of  Fyckle  Man,  &say 

Yt  I  am  all  uncertayne,  so 
Yt,  come  another  Day, 

She  may  say  No. 

More  Fyshes  are  there  in  ye  Sea 

Wherein  to  cast  ye  Hooke,  I  trow  ; 
&  if  she  wolde  catch  Me — 
Then  catch  Me  now  I 

Her  Worshipper. 
—  Ye  Idle  Idyller  in  Life. 

A  Seventeenth-Century  Valentine. 
NORWICH-TOWN— FEBRUARY   14,    1640. 

I  know  a  lass  in  Norwich-town — 

Heigh  ho  !  but  my  heart's  merry  / 
Yonder  trips  she  a-wending  down 
The  little  lane  by  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
With  lips  as  red  as  a  berry. 

I  know  a  lass  in  Norwich-town — 

Heigh-ho  !  but  my  heart s  jolly  ! 
Ever  a  smile  and  never  a  frown, 
And  a  cry  to  Puritan  Care — "  Go  drown  ! " 
And  a  mock  at  melancholy. 

I  know  a  lass  in  Norwich-town — 

Heigh-ho  /  but  my  heart's  merry  / 

Trustful  eyes  that  are  winsome  brown, 

And  feet  as  light  as  the  thistle-down. 

And  cheeks  as  pink  as  the  cherry. 

I  know  a  lass  in  Norwich-town — 

Heigh-ho/  but  my  heart' s  jolly / 

Though  I've  a  name  of  no  renown, 

And  she  goes  clad  in  a  silken  gown, 

I  have  won  sweet  Mistress  Polly. 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  Harper's  Bazar. 


Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi. 
"Twas  a  gay  little  madrigal,  tuneful  and  tender, 

With  all  the  sweet  things  that  a  lover  could  say, 
That  Dolly's  adorer  had  ventured  to  send  her, 

Along  with  a  posy  on  Valentine's  Day. 

And  yet,  the  fond  labor  he  lavished  upon  it 
Went  into  the  waste-labeled  list  of  old  Time, 

For  frivolous  Dolly  grows  pale  at  a  sonnet, 
And  bridles  and  pouts  at  the  mention  of  rhyme. 

And  tho'  she  was  charmed  with  the  glad-colored 
posy 
To  deck  the  dull  gown  that  she  happened  to  wear. 
She  kept  his  poor  verses  for  uses  more  prosy — 
And  wore  them  at  night  in  her  gold-gleaming  hair ! 
—M.  E.  W. 


A  Lawyer's  Valentine. 

This  year  of  i8q8.  St.  Valentine's  the  date. 

Now  this  Indenture  Witnesseth  ; 

That  of  my  whole  estate, 
To  her  I  love  the  best  I  give,  To  have  and  hold  for- 
ever 
In  full  fee  simple  absolute,  the   True  Love  of  the 

giver. 
But  lest  the  grantee  in  this  deed  should  ever  wish  to 

alienate 
To  others,  from  herself,  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  this 

estate, 
Unless  she  first  shall  have  obtained  from  the  said 

grantor  his  permission, 
And  do  the  same  with  his  consent.     Now,  Therefore, 
this  express  Condition 
Is  unto  this  said  gift  attached,  That  if  she,  any  part 

of  this 
Conveyed  estate,  however  small,  shall  give  away,  she 

owes  a  kiss 
To  the  said  grantor  in  this  deed,  unless  the  said 

grantor  relents  ; 
But  if  he  does  not,  he  may  claim  the  penalty  for  each 

offense. 
And  the  said  grantor  herein  named,  in  testimony  of 

his  love, 
Has  set  hereto  his  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  year 
first  named  above. 

[SEAL.]  —James  G.  Burnett  in  Judge. 


MRS.    SKINNER'S    CURE. 


A  Tale  of  Bunions,  Phosphorus,  Drink,  and  Divorce. 


The  American  lifted  a  long  leg  from  the  table  and 
placed  it  over  the  other.  We  had  been  talking  of 
the  easiness  of  divorce  in  some  of  the  States,  and  he 
had  not  been  silent. 

"  I  know  a  case,"  said  he,  curling  a  leaf  round  his 
Laranaga,  "  in  which  a  friend  of  mine  was  divorced 
on  account  of  a  mere  misunderstanding.  It  occurred 
in  Florida,  where  there  are  mosquitoes  and  fire-flies. 
His  name  was  Silas  Skinner. 

"  Silas  and  his  wife  had  jogged  along  pretty  well 
for  some  years,  but  she  was  a  martyr  to  bunions. 
She  had  two  on  each  foot  as  big  as  dollars.  There 
was  not  a  surer  weather-prophet  in  the  whole  States 
than  that  woman.  In  dry  weather  she  was  as  bright 
and  chirpy  as  a  cricket,  but  if  there  was  only  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  air  for  twenty  miles  round,  that 
woman  knew  it,  and  limped  like  a  mule  who  thinks 
he  has  too  much  on  his  back.  She  could  tell  if  a 
storm  were  coming,  three  days  beforehand,  and  on 
those  occasions  Silas  found  that  his  life  was  a  burden 
to  him. 

"Then  one  day  she  heard  there  was  nothing  better 
for  bullions  than  phosphorus.  She  bought  some 
phosphorus  and  rubbed  it  on  her  bunions  one  night 
before  going  to  bed,  Silas  being  out  When  he  came 
home  he  was  not  drunk,  but  he  was  not  sober,  so  he 
went  up  in  the  dark  and  got  into  bed  as  quietly  as  he 
could.  Now,  it  was  hot  that  night  and  he  couldn't 
sleep.  By  and  by  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  a 
couple  of  enormous  fire-flies  shining  as  comfortable 
and  complacent  as  could  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 
He  thought,  '  This  is  blamed  nonsense,"  and  shut  his 
eyes  ;  but  the  idea  of  those  little  things  made  him 
open  them  again,  and  this  time  there  were  four  fire- 
flies. Then  he  prayed  that  he  might  be  delivered 
from  the  curse  of  whisky,  and  he  tried  again  to  go  to 
sleep.  But  he  couldn't,  and  when  he  looked  up,  there 
were  the  fire- flies  winking  away  quite  calm  and  natural. 
'  Blame  the  things ! '  he  said,  and  he  reached  his 
hand  down  gently  to  the  ground  and  picked  up  his 
boot — a  good  solid  boot,  with  nails  in  it.  He  raised 
himself  softly,  so  as  not  to  wake  his  wife,  and  then 
he  hit  out  with  the  boot  as  hard  as  he  could  at  those 
cunning  little  creatures." 

' '  There  was  a  yell  and  a  commotion  which  puzzled 
him  mightily,  and  he  found  after  awhile  that  his  wife 
was  howling  and  nursing  her  feet,  which  shone  like 
moons. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  much,  but,  anyway,  Silas  is 
divorced  now,  and  his  wife  that  was  is  president  of 
the  Women's  Amalgamated  Teetotal  Association." 

— Pick-Me-Up. 

*    ♦    ■ 

Demand  for  More  Battleships. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  demanded  more 
battleships,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress 
will  consider  his  recommendations.  Protection  is 
what  our  sea-ports  require,  and  fortifications  will  not 
adequately  supply  this.  Defense  against  all  disorders 
of  a  malarial  type  is,  however,  adequately  afforded 
by  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  an  efficient  remedy 
also  for  constipation,  biliousness,  dyspepsia,  rheuma- 
tism, and  nervousness. 


Miss  Van  Rocks — "  So  you  asked  father,  did  you  ? 
And  did  he  talk  business  ?  "  Lord  de  Liverus — "  No  ; 
he  said  all  he  could  give  was  his  consent." — Puck. 


Mixture 

I  Smokinq  Tobacco  ## 


Makes  Vitality. 

It  is  especially  cheering  in  the  dreary  days  of 
Winter — a  foe  to  fatigue — the  most  nourishing  of 
all  drinks.  It  is  prepared  in  a  minute  with  cold  or 
hot  water.     Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers  everywhere. 

Our  litUe  pamphlet,  "Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


The  only  cheap  lamp-chim- 
neys there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth's  —  don't  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 

.Write  Macbeth  Pittsbonzh  Pa 

SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     SEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AXD     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     SEWS 

ALE     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     OSLT     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  1  amos $6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 


Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

WeeklyCall 13  "     1.50 

"    6  "     7S 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 13  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS ; 
HTDKAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  ,2SI--inrh  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAJfT. 

FOR  JAP  A3*  ANT>  CHTSA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M-,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  atHoog  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 
Gaelic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  February  23 

Doric. ..(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  12 

Belglc Saturday,  April  2 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  April  21 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  as 
follows.  For  ports  in  Alaska,  10  a.  u„  Feb.  5,  10,  20,  25, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10  a,  m.,  Feb.  5,  io,  15, 
20,  25,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Homer,  10  a.  m.. 
Feb.  13,  19,  35,  Mar.  3,  9,  15,  ar,  a?,  and  every  sixth  day 
thereafter. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m„  Feb. 
a,  6,  10,  14.  18,  22,  26,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 
a.  m.,  Feb.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  23,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.,  March  6th,  April  3d, 
and  second  of  each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


FAIIIP       S"  S-  Australia  for  Hon- 

PMHiL  ololn  only,   Thursday,   Febru- 

-■  ary  17th,  1898,  at  2  P.M.  Special 

party  rates. 

Iflc)       S'  S"  3IariP<>sa  sails  via 

\y        Honolulu  and   Auckland   for 

ftSfTlAiWtl-  Sydney,   Wednesday,    Febrn- 

vyiMfJuitep  ^  23>  l893j  a[  B  p  M 

J.  D.  SpreckeU  St  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


cry  St. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday.  10  a.  m. 

New  York Feb.  23  I  Paris Mar.  33 

Paris Mar.  a     St.  Paul Mar.   30 

St.   Paul Mar.  9  |  St.  Louis Apr.      6 

St.  Louis Mar."  16  |  Paris Apr.    13 

RED    STAR    LINE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Berlin Feb.  23  I  Westernland Mar.  23 

Noordland Mar.   a  |  Sonthwark Mar.  30 

Friesland Mar.    9  J  Noordland Apr.     6 

Kensington Mar.  16  |  Friesland Apr.  13 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navl- 
gation  Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St..  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Every  Wednesday  at  12  noon. 

Special  Vestibule  Train,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don In  0-*i  hoars. 

TEUTONIC Feb".    9. ...Mar.     9. ...Apr.    6 

BRITANNIC Feb.   16.. ..Mar.  16.. ..Apr.  13 

MAJESTIC Feb.  23. . . . Mar.  23. . .  .Apr.  20 

GERMANIC Mar.    a. .  ..Mar.  30. ...Apr.  27 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 

For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER 
Street,  or  to  official  railway  and  steamship 
Francisco,  or  to  the  White  Star  Line,  9    1 
York. 
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The  Whittier  Dinner-Dance. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier  gave  a 
dinner-dance  on  Monday  evening,  February  7th,  at 
their  residence,  2030  Jackson  Street,  and  delightfully 
entertained  about  seventy-five  of  their  friends.  The 
rooms  were  all  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers, 
and  appeared  very  attractive.  Dinner  was  served  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  spacious  ball-room,  and  about 
three  hours  were  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
elaborate  repast.  Afterward  five  figures  of  the 
cotillion  were  danced  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway  and  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll. 
Handsome  favors  were  distributed  in  each  figure  and 
they  will  make  pretty  souvenirs  of  the  affair.  At  one 
o'clock  supper  was  served,  and  then  there  was  general 
dancing  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  entire  affair  was 
excellently  managed  and  was  successful  in  every  par- 
ticular.    Those  who  danced  in  the  cotillion  were  : 

First  set — Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Miss  Gertrude 
Carroll,  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  Miss  Romietta  Wallace, 
Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Mr.  H. 
N.  Stetson.  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Mr.  Alfred 
Clement,  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Wilson,  Miss  Ella  Goodall,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Pringle, 
Miss  Ethel  Smith. 

Second  set — Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook,  Miss  Helen 
Smith,  Mr,  Everett  N,  Bee,  Miss  Eva  Moody,  Mr. 
James  Follis,  Miss  Alice  Sprague,  Mr.  George  B.  de 
Long,  Miss  Edna  Hopkins.  Mr.  Lawrence  Van 
Winkle,  Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe,  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Pringle,  Miss  Kip,  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood,  Miss  Ann 
Clark. 

Third  set — Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Miss  Helen 
Thomas,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas, 
Count  Cini,  Miss  Celia  Tobin,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen, 
Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Miss  Adelaide  Murphy,  Mr.  Arthur  Allen,  Miss 
Emma  Butler,  Mr.  B.  Holladay,  Miss  Florence  de 
Long. 

Fourth  set — Mr.  Clarence  Follis,  Miss  Therese 
Morgan,  Mr.  H.  W.  Poett,  Miss  Alice  Colden  Hoff- 
man, Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin, 
Mr.  Redick  McKee  Duperu,  Miss  Mabel  F.  Swift, 
of  Boston,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss 
Ethel  Keeney,  Mr.  H.  B.  Houghton,  Miss  Ella 
Morgan,  Mr.  Clement  Tobin,  Miss  Borel. 

Unattached — Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin,  Mrs.  Richard  T. 
Carroll,  Mr.  S.  G.  Buckbee,  Mr.  George  Lough- 
borough, and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 

The  most  successful  cotillion  of  the  season  given 
by  the  Friday  Night  Club  took  place  at  Native  Sons' 
Hall  on  Friday  evening,  February  nth.  The  hall 
was  most  tastefully  decorated  with  colored  bunting, 
foliage,  and  plants,  and  Huber's  Orchestra  played  its 
latest  music.  The  cotillion  commenced  a  little  be- 
fore ten  o'clock,  and  there  were  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dancers.  Five  pretty  figures  were  danced,  in 
some  of  which  calcium-light  effects  were  used.  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway  led  in  an  admirable  manner. 
His  partner  was  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  who  was 
most  becomingly  gowned.  The  usual  hot  supper 
was  served  at  midnight  by  Wheeler,  and  afterward 
there  was  an  assembly  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  next  and  last  meeting  of  the  club  will  be 
on  Friday  evening,  April  8th. 

Those  in  the  first  set  were :  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Mr.  F.  W.  Mc- 
Near,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone, 
Miss  Delia  Davidson,  Mr.  Latham  McMullin,  Miss 
Edna  Hopkins,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A., 
Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Mr.  Charles  Fernald,  Miss 
Ethel  Keeney,  Mr.  Albert  Russell,  Miss  Bernie 
Drown,  Mr.  Percy  King,  Miss  Mabel  F.  Swift,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Leonard  Chenery,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman,  Miss  Cadwalader,  of  Red 
Bluff. 

Those  in  the  succeeding  sets  comprised :  Mr. 
George  Bates,  Miss  C.  Ayers,  Mr.  G.  H.  Powers, 
Miss  Muriel  Atherton,  Mr.  Edward  McAfee,  Miss 
Bacon,  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Kilburn,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss 
Leontine  Blakeman,  Mr.  Robbins,  Miss  Sophie 
Borel,  Mr.  W.  W.  Chapin,  Miss  Bertie  Bruce,  Mr. 
Harry  Dutton,  Miss  Caro  Crockett,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Poett,  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Mr.  R.  P.  McDonald, 
Miss  Mai  Collier,  Mr.  Aylett  Cotton,  Miss  Jane 
Dunn,  Mr.  A.  Lewis,  Miss  Pauline  Dunn,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Van  Winkle,  Miss  Charlotte  Ellinwood, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  Mr. 
Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Mr. 
Augustus  Taylor,  Miss  Hoffman,  Mr.  H.  N.  Stetson, 
Miss  Alice  Colden  Hoffman,  Mr.  Arthur  Allen,  Miss 
Marguerite  Jolliffe,  Mr.  J.  Brooks  Palmer,  Miss 
Hutchins,  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,   Mrs.  Thomas 


Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Douglas,  Watson,  Miss  Mai 
Moody,  Mr.  Thomas  Berry,  Miss  Sally  Maynard, 
Mr.  Henry  Dibble,  Miss  Marie  Messer,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Dibblee,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Mr.  George  Martin,  Miss 
Frances  Moore,  Mr.  W.  B.  Sanborn,  Miss  Adelaide 
Murphy,  Lieutenant  N.  A.  McCully,  U.  S.  N.,  Miss 
Marie  Oge,  Lieutenant  Wolf,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Ethel 
Patton,  Mr.  H.  W.  Crowell,  Miss  Gertrude  Palmer, 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Pringle,  Miss  Ellita  Redding,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Wheaton,  Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Mr.  Stanley  Jack- 
son, Miss  Florence  Stone,  Mr.  Clarence  Follis,  Miss 
Mollie  Thomas,  Mr.  James  Denman,  Miss  Helen 
Thomas,  Mr.  Ralph  Carr,  Miss  Helen  Thornton, 
Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  Mr.  H. 
E.  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Mr.  Burbank  G. 
Somers,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Mr.  Redick  McKee 
Duperu,  Miss  Marie  Wells,  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs. 
William  Robinson  Whittier. 

Among  the  others  who  danced  were  Miss  M. 
Ayers,  Miss  Ella  Bender,  Miss  Alice  Borel,  Miss 
Bernice  Landers,  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray,  Mrs. 
Seward  McNear,  Miss  Eva  Moody,  Miss  Ethel 
Murphy,  Miss  Isabel  Preston,  Miss  Grace  Sanborn, 
Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss  Celia  Tobin,  and  Miss 
Daisy  Van  Ness. 

Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  eighth  and  last  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fort- 
nightly Club  was  held  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  10th,  and  it  was  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  very  successful  series.  The  army  officers 
had  this  affair  in  charge,  and  they  caused  the  hall  to 
be  very  effectively  decorated  with  flags,  banners, 
various  accoutrements  of  war,  and  plants,  foliage, 
and  flowers,  which  formed  a  handsome  ensemble. 
The  reception  committee  consisted  of  Mrs.  Monroe 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Charles 
Page,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  and  Mrs. 
Antoine  Borel. 

Four  figures  of  the  cotillion  were  danced  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  D.  E.  Nolan,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Miss  Sharp,  Lieutenant  D,  W.  Kilburn,  U,  S.  A., 
and  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Lieutenant  Thomas  G. 
Carson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Emma  Butler,  and  Lieu- 
tenant J.  P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.,  alone.  Among  the 
other  young  ladies  in  the  first  set  were  :  Miss  May 
Hoffman,  Miss  Alice  Colden  Hoffman,  Miss  Miriam 
Moore,  Miss  Frances  Moore,  Miss  Muriel  Atherton, 
Miss  Clara  Hamilton,  Miss  Frances  Baldwin,  Miss 
Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Margaret  Salisbury, 
Miss  Susan  Blanding.  Miss  Therese  Morgan.  Miss 
Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss  Adelaide  Murphy,  and  Miss 
Mabel  C.  Swift,  of  Boston.  < 

The  cotillion  pleasantly  occupied  the  time  of  the 
dancers  until  a  little  after  midnight,  when  a  supper 
was  enjoyed,  after  which  there  was  an  assembly  for 
an  hour.  It  is  not  known  yet  if  this  club  will  give 
another  cotillion  after  the  Lenten  season,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  desire  in  that  direction. 


The  Cinderella  Dance. 
The  final  Cinderella  Dance  of  this  season  was  held 
at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 9th.  The  hall  was  prettily  decorated  with  palms, 
ferns,  and  light-tinted  draperies,  and  appeared  very 
attractive.  The  members  and  guests  were  received 
by  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne\  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe, 
Mrs.  Charles  Page,  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brigham. 
There  were  nearly  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men present.  Dancing  was  indulged  in  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  a  buffet  supper  was 
served.  The  Cinderella  Dances  have  been  very 
pleasant  features  of  the  winter  season. 

The  Harriman-McLane  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Eugenia  McLane  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Harriman  took  place  on  Thursday,  February 
3d,  at  the  Emanuel  Church,  in  Baltimore,  Md.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  McLane,  of 
Baltimore,  and  is  well  known  here  in  society  circles: 
The  groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Oliver  Harriman,  of 
New  York.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev, 
J.  Houston  Eccleston,  rector  of  the  parish.  There 
was  a  very  large  assemblage  present,  but  the  bride 
and  groom  had  no  attendants.  After  the  wedding, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harriman  went  to  New  York  and  will 
soon  go  to  Europe,  to  remain  about  five  months. 


The  Presidio  Hop. 
The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  gave  a  very 
pleasant  hop  there  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
8th,  and  delightfully  entertained  quite  a  number  of 
their  friends  from  this  city.  The  usual  tasteful  deco- 
rations in  the  assembly-room  were  in  evidence,  and 


ROYAL  is  the  only  Baking  Pow= 
der  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
in  the  relief  expeditions  to  the 
Whalers  in  the  Arctic.  No  other 
powder  will  keep  and  work  in 
the   severe    Northern    climate. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


the  regimental  band  played  the  dance  music  excel- 
lently. Light  refreshments  were,  served  bounteously, 
and  the  pleasant  affair  was  prolonged  until  after  mid- 
night. 

The  guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  Evan  Miles, 
wife  of  Colonel  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  post,  and  she  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Edward  B.  Williston,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs.  Ramsay 
D.  Potts.  Mrs.  William  E.  Birkheimer,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
G.  Gale,  Mrs.  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  Mrs.  William 
M.  Crofton,  Mrs.  Edward  P.  O'Hern,  and  Miss 
Benjamin.  The  next  and  final  party  of  the  winter 
season  will  take  place  on  Monday  evening,  February 
2 1  st. 


The  Dodge  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  gave  the  second  of  her 
series  of  lunch-parties  at  her  residence,  2015  Frank- 
lin Street,  on  Saturday,  February  5th,  and  pleas- 
antly entertained  a  number  of  her  married  friends. 
The  table  decorations  were  in  tones  of  pink  and 
yellow.     The  guests  of  Mrs.  Dodge  were  : 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Corn- 
wall, Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  John  Hemphill,  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Morrow,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  Sidney  M. 
Smith,  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker, 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Myrick.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mrs.  James 
Monroe  Goewey,  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill.  Mrs  S.  E. 
Dutton,  Mrs.  Loosley,  and  Miss  Mary  B.  West. 

The  McNeil  Lunch-Party. 

A  lunch-party  was  given  by  Miss  Nora  McNeil  on 
Wednesday,  February  9th,  at  the  residence  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  E,  B.  Pond,  1019  California  Street. 
Violets  and  pink  roses  formed  the  attractive  decora- 
tion of  the  table.    The  guests  of  the  hostess  were  : 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle.  Mrs. 
H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mrs.  Henry 
J.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles, 
Mrs.  Stuart  Baldwin,  Miss  Ives,  Miss  Ella  Morgan, 
Miss  The>ese  Morgan.  Miss  Bender,  Miss  Moody, 
Miss  Clementina  Kip,  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Marie 
Voorhies,  and  Miss  Florence  Coleman. 

Society  of  California  Pioneers. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  present  and  past 
members  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  will 
give  a  reception  at  Pioneer  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, February  19th,  from  three  until  six  o'clock. 
The  executive  committee  requests  that  the  names 
of  widows  and  daughters,  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
of  members  who  were  in  good  standing  at  the  time 
of  their  death  be  sent,  on  or  before  February  14th,  to 
Mr.  John  I.  Spear,  secretary,  5  Pioneer  Place. 

Widows  and  daughters  of  members  who  were  not 
in  good  standing  will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  invita- 
tions. Fifteen  hundred  invitations  will  be  issued.  A 
concert  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman.  The  executive  committee  consists  of  Mrs. 
John  H.  Jewett,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss, 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall. 
The  reception  committee  will  comprise  the  officers 
and.  directors  and  their  wives,  the  wives  of  the  ex- 
presidents,  and  a  number  of  other  well-known  society 
ladies. 

Notes  and  Gossip 

Lieutenant  Vincendon  L.  Cottman,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Klink  McCoy  were  united  in  mar- 
riage on  Saturday,  February  5th,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  mother,  i4r8  Post  Street.  The  groom  is 
the  executive  officer  of  the  United  States  ship 
Alert,  which  is  now  sfaiioned  at  San  Juan  del  Sur, 
in  Central  America.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Chaplain  Frank  Thompson,  U.  S.  N.,  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  limited  number  of  relatives  and  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  have  issued 
cards  announcing  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Alice  Younger,  to  Baron  Laval  Nugent  de 
Delvin,  first  lieutenant  in  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Sixtieth  Infantry  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army, 
which  took  place  at  Christ  Church,  the  chapel  of  the 
British  embassy,  in  Vienna,  on  Tuesday,  January 
nth. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Marcia 
Bacon,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Walter  C.  Jordan,  of  New 
York  city.  The  marriage  is  expected  to  take  place 
about  Easter. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  will  give  a  large  lunch-party 
at  her  residence  on  Franklin  Street  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 14th. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on  Monday  even- 
ing, February  14th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Putnam  Danforth  will  give 
a  matinee  tea  at  their  residence,  1816  Vallejo  Street, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  12th,  from  four 
until  seven  o'clock. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie  pleasantly  entertained  a  number 
of  her  intimate  friends  on  Sunday,  February  6th,  by 
giving  a  matinee  tea  at  her  residence,  1913  Clay 
Street. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  are  arranging 
to  give  a  reception,  promenade  concert,  entertain- 
ment, supper,  and  dance  at  the  club-rooms  on  Mon- 
day evening,  February  21st,  as  the  closing  function 
of  the  season. 

The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  will  give  a 
banquet  on  Washington's  Birthday  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Mr.  William  M.  Bunker,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  St.  John  comprise 
the  committee  of  arrangements. 
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MONT-ROUCE 

VINEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 
'paris exposition!^  gold  medal' 

THE    HIGHEST    AWARD. 

CHAUCHE  &  BON 

17  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lina-Larocle 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the  £ 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system.  6 
Paris:    22  Rue  Drouot  I 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.      ? 
26-30  N.  William  St. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEIi,  CAL,. 

The  Most  Healthful  and  Beautiful  of 
California  Resorts. 


50  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


No  better  furnished  or  equipped  hotel. 
Service,  table,  and  appointments  unex- 
celled. Old  friends  and  new  are  alike 
welcome.  Private  Parties  and  Special  Din- 
ners will  receive  particular  attention. 

New  features  for  tbe  Paper  Chases  by  the 
Hunt  Club  this  season. 

The  hotel  is  personally  supervised  by 
General  Warfield,  of  the  California  Hotel, 
and  all  guests  of  these  two  leading  hotels 
may  be  certain  of  finding  them  both  home- 
like and  attractive. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 
Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

SKWII    REFITTED    WITH    AIL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Hess  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

H|l  C  A  I         Properly  prepared  and   promptly 
ITS  C  §\  L.     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 

THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


PALACE 


i 


February  14, 


TH  E        ARGON  AUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Haggin  are  occupying 
their  Fifth  Avenue  home,  and  will  remain  in  New 
York  until  the  early  summer. 

Mrs.  Oelricbs  will  in  the  near  future  leave  New 
York  either  for  the  South  or  to  cross  the  ocean.  Her 
eye  is  healing  satisfactorily,  but  her  general  health  is 
poor,  owing  to  close  confinement  in  her  darkened 
room. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  of  Bakersfield, 
have  been  visiting  the  Blandings  on  Franklin  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  David  Farquharson  are  re- 
siding at  1602  Vallejo  Street.  Mrs.  Farquharson  is 
at  home  on  Wednesdays. 

Miss  Marie  Wells  leaves  shortly  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  visit  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs. 

Miss  Daisy  Delafield.  of  Washington,  is  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Pringle,  of  East  Oakland. 

Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall,  who  accompanied  his  mother 
and  sister  East,  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  the  well-koown  artist,  is  up 
from  Wawona  with  his  daughter,  Miss  Willetta  S. 
Hill.     They  are  registered  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Rothschild  will  be  at  home  the 
second  and  third  Thursdays  at  her  residence,  2108 
Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston,  of  Oakland,  left  for  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  she  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bullitt,  formerly  Miss  Clara 
Ralston. 

Miss  Crockett,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Europe, 
has  returned  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years. 
Miss  Boss,  who  was  with  her,  is  visiting  in  the 
East,  and  will  not  return  until  later  in  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  who  have  been 
spending  some  weeks  in  New  York,  are  expected 
home  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones,  of  Santa  Monica,  left  for 
the  East  early  last  week,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Marion  Jones.  She  will  enter  Radcliff  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  the  remainder  of  the  '97- 
'98  term. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyppolite  Dutard  and  their  niece, 
Miss  Clarisse  Sheldon,  are  occupying  the  Asa  R. 
Wells  residence  at  2118  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Keith,  who  is  visiting  his  mother  and 
sister,  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Philadelphia,  where 
he  is  to  be  married  shortly. 

Mr.  U.  S.  G.  Sharp,  who  has  been  visiting  Captain 
James  S.  Pettit,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  go  to 
the  Klondike,  after  spending  a  short  time  at  Van- 
couver barracks. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant  is  at  present  in  New  York. 

Mr.  William  P.  Fuller  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Fuller 
have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  in  New  York. 
They  have  not  decided  when  they  will  continue  on  to 
this  city. 

Count  von  Goetzen,  late  military  attache"  at  the 
German  embassy  at  Washington,  and  Countess  von 
Goetzen,  who  are  now  on  their  honeymoon,  are 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  will  remain  on 
this  coast  a  short  time,  when  they  return  to  Wash- 
ington, after  which  they  sail  for  Berlin,  which  will  be 
their  home. 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  left  England  for  South 
Africa  on  January  8th.  He  expects  to  return  to 
London  about  the  last  of  March.  Mrs.  Hammond 
and  Miss  Betty  Hammond  are  at  the  Royal  Palace 
Hotel,  Kensington,  W.,  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  James  L.  Flood,  after  a  short  stay  in  New 
York,  proceeded  to  Boston,  to  attend  to  business 
matters.  He  will  return  to  New  York  before  starting 
for  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Luning,  who  have  been  visit- 
ing in  the  East,  are  at  present  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  and  her  niece,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Stanford,  left  New  York  for  Washington  on 
February  3d.  They  remained  in  Washington  a  few 
days,  and  are  expected  to  arrive  here  soon. 

Mr.  John  J.  Valentine,  whose  health  has  been  im- 
paired by  overwork,  has  gone  to  Paso  Robles  to  rest 
for  a  fortnight,  after  which  he  will  sail  with  Mrs. 
Valentine  for  a  vacation  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  and 
China. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  who  went  East  several  weeks 
ago,  arrived  from  New  York  on  Thursday. 

The  Misses  Mary  E.  and  Caroline  Callahan  have 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Paris,  and  are  on  their 
way  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Bruce  Bonny  left  for  Arizona  last  Thursday, 
to  be  absent  some  weeks. 

Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
is  visiting  San  Francisco. 

Count  S.  Ledebuy  and  Count  Collorede,  of  Austria, 
arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  and  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  leave  in 
a  day  or  two  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  roads 
belonging  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  from 
here  to  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Ryland,  of  San  Jose\  are 
guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Dr.  Beverly  MacMonagle  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu,  is  registered 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gibson,  wife  of  ex-Senator  Gib- 
son, of  Maryland,  is  a  guest  of  Mrs.  L.  Aldrich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osbourne  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier  left  for  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day night.     He  will  be  gone  for  about  a  month. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore  and  Mr.  Jeff  Moore,  of 
Menlo  Park,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.J.  Henley,  of  Alameda, 
Mrs.  I.  C.  Parker,  Dr.  G.  W.  Sichel,  and  Miss 
Madeline  Sichel. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Adams,  of  Sydney,  Mr. 
Thomas  Garrett,  Mr.  Stephen  W;  Roach,  Mrs.  M. 
C.   Parsons,   Mr.   E.  Waldo  Ward,  and  Mr.  G.  S. 


Mumford,  of  New  York,  Mr.  John  F.  Carrere,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Mr.  F.  C.  Hartman,  of  City  of  Mexico, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Slice, x>f  Napa,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hammond, 
of  Visalia,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Schumacher, 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  were  Mr.  H.  J.  Bush,  Mrs.  John  Gillig,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Coombs,  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Goodban,  Miss  Mary  McClellen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Dausse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Gauthier,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ira  D.  Wines,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Murray, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Robertson,  Mr.  H.  J.  Brewer,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Britton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Crosse,  Mr.  W.  B.  Owens, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  V.  W.  Milliard,  Mr.  John  May.  London, 
England,  Mr.  George  R.  Webster,  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Thackeray,  of  Mon- 
treal, and  Mr.  George  Austen  Dennison  and  Mrs. 
Stanton  V.  Prentiss,  of  Chicago. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Colonel  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  and  four  companies  of  his  regiment, 
stationed  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  have  been  ordered 
to  Alaska.  It  is  rumored  that  Colonel  Anderson 
will  be  placed  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  Alaska,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  tem- 
porarily created,  with  head-quarters  at  Dyea. 

Colonel  Evan  Miles,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
the  guest  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  F.  Kil- 
bourne  at  the  Benicia  Barracks  during  last  week. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Jackson,  Second  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  for  service  as  professor  at 
the  Bishop  Scott  Academy,  Portland,  Or. 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Frank  M.  Coxe,  Deputy 
Pay  master- General,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  ordered  to 
duty  here,  has  been  announced  as  Chief- Paymaster 
of  the  Department  of  California. 

The  Marietta  sailed  from  Acapulco  on  February 
2d  for  La  Libertad. 

The  British  man-of-war  Imperieuse  stopped  at 
Monterey  on  Monday  to  send  off  mail.  She  is  en 
route  from  Esquimau  to  South  American  waters. 

Captain  Frank  W.  Hess,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Battery  L  have  been  ordered  from  Angel  Island 
on  February  5th  for  temporary  duty  at  Fort  Baker, 
relieving  Captain  Henry  C.  Danes,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Battery  I,  who  return  to  Angel  Island. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  L.  Graham,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
and  Mrs.  Graham  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rufus  S.  Herron,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Lieutenant  William  B.  Dunning,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Dunning  were  in  Washington  last  week. 

First  Lieutenant  Hiram  McL.  Powell,  First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A. ,  has  been  detailed  for  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Progressive  Military  Map  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  he  left,  on  Thursday,  to  join 
First  Lieutenant  Francis  E.  Lacey,  Jr.,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  is  now  in  the  field  on  similar  duty. 

Ensign  C.  England,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  S.  P. 
Fullinwider,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Adams  to  the  Mohican.  Ensign  England  was  a 
guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

The  San  Francisco  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Lisbon,  Portugal. 

The  Monadnock,  which  has  been  at  Magdalena 
Bay,  will  return  to  Mare  Island  and  be  placed  in  re- 
serve. 

Lieutenant  John  F.  Madden,  Fifth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  spent  several  months  in  California  on  leave 
of  absence,  has  joined  his  regiment,  and  taken  station 
at  Fort  Mcpherson.  His  sister,  Miss  Eva  Madden, 
is  visiting  him. 

Lieutenant  V.  L.  Cottman,  U.-S.  N.,  whose  mar- 
riage is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Monterey  and  ordered  to  the 
Alert. 

Lieutenant  Harry  George,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
George  and  Lieutenant  Josiah  S.  McKean,  U.  S. 
N.,  are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  William  J.  Baxter,  U.  S.  N.,  of  Mare 
Island,  and  Mrs.  Baxter  are  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Bernard  O.  Scott,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  East  after  a  stay  of  two  years, 
is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a  pas- 
senger on  the  City  of  Para,  which  arrived  on  Tues- 
day evening  from  South  American  waters.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  Alert  on  account  of  an  attack  of 
appendicitis,  which  threatened  to  prove  fatal.  He 
is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and,  after  reporting 
at  the  Mare  Island  hospital,  he  intends  going  East. 

The  Mokican  starts  on  her  eight  months'  cruise  as 
soon  as  her  stores,  equipments,  and  all  her  appren- 
tices have  been  taken  aboard.  She  first  proceeds  to 
Honolulu,  thence  to  the  Fanning  Islands,  near 
Hawaii,  and  next  to  Apia,  Samoa,  where  she  is  to 
remain  for  a  month.  She  will  then  proceed  to  Auck- 
land, thence  to  Callao,  Peru,  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
in  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  make  a  second  stop  at 
Honolulu,  before  returning  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  ByTon  L.  Reed  and  Mr.  L.  T.  Cutter,  U.  S. 
R.  C.  S.,  of  the  Corwin  and  Rusk,  respectively, 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Chief- Engineer  Absalom  Kirby,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
has  been  in  Mare  Island  Hospital,  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington on  waiting  orders. 

Lieutenant  Jacob  J.  Hunter,  U.  S.  N.,  recently 
attached  to  the  San  Francisco  and  now  on  leave  of 
absence,  is  in  Toledo,  O. 

Second- Lieutenant  John  H.  Bradley,  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  in 
person  to  Colonel  Marcus  P,  Miller,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  for  examination  as  to  his  fitness  for  pro- 
motion. 

Ensign  C.  J.  Lang,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Mohican  to  the  Adams, 

Lieutenant  John  H.  Holcombe,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieu- 
tenant Ward  P.  Winchell,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant 
John  P.  McGuinness,  U.  S.  N.,  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  during  last  week. 


The  recent  publication  in  the  Argonaut  of  some 
bills  of  fare  from  the  San  Francisco  clubs  has 
brought  the  following  note  from  a  member  of  the 
Pacific-Union  Club,  who  happens  to  be  in  London  : 

"  Inclosed  is  the  menu  of  a  dinner  given  to  Earl 
Gray  at  the  Savoy  Restaurant,  at  which  I  was  one  of 
the  guests.  In  preparation,  decoration,  and  service 
it  did  not  compare  to  one  of  the  Pacific-Union  din- 
ners, yet  the  Savoy  is  the  Deltuonico's  of  London  "  : 

"  Royal  Natives,  Caviar  Frais,  Consomme"  aux 
Nids  d'Hirondelle,  Bortsch,  Nageoires  de  Tortue 
a  l'Americaine,  Filets  de  Sole  i  l'Anglaise,  Supr&mes 
de  Poulet  aux  Truffes,  Artichauts  aux  Fines  Herbes, 
Selle  d'Agneau  Provencale,  Petits  Pois  aux  Laitues, 
Devices  de  Cailles,  Mousseline  d'Ecrevisses,  Sorbets 
au  Clicquot  Rose1,  B£casse  a  la  Broche,  Salade  Vic- 
toria, Asperges  Nouvelles,  Parfait  de  Foie-Gras, 
Bombe  Orientale,  Friandises,  Tartelettes  Ecossaise, 
Fruits. 

"Sherry  Amaroso,  1818  ;  Schloss  Johannisberg, 
1874  ;  Chateau  Gicours,  1876  ;  Magnum's  Moet  & 
Chandon,  1884  ;  Magnum's  Chateau  d'Issau,  1875  '< 
Finest  Old  Port,  1847." 


The  Chicago  court  has  just  entered  an  order  in 
connection  with  the  estate  of  the  late  George  M. 
Pullman,  allowing  the  executors  to  omit  from  the  in- 
ventory an  item  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  charged 
against  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet  Pullman-Carolan. 
This  sum  had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Pullman  to  his 
daughter  for  the  purpose  of  building  her  house  at 
Burlingame,  and  it  was  shown  that  in  the  usual 
course  it  would  have  been  charged  off  at  the  end  of 

the  year. 

• — ♦    « 

The  beautiful  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  M. 
Shepard,  on  San  Pablo  Avenue,  in  Oakland,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  last  Wednesday  morning  at  one 
o'clock.  The  members  of  the  family  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives,  and  the  house  and  its  contents  were 
totally  destroyed.  Mr.  Shepard's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kate  Kerr,  was  compelled  to  jump  from  the 
second-story  window,  and  was  very  seriously  injured. 

Mr.  Cadenasso,  the  artist,  intends  leaving  San 
Francisco  for  some  time  and  making  his  home  in 
Paris,  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  will  dispose  of 
his  collection  of  landscapes.  They  are  now  on  exhi- 
bition in  his  studio,  121  Post  Street,  where  they  will 
remain  on  view  for  two  weeks. 


— The  "Cushion  Dance,"  one  of  the  best 
and  most  noted  pictures  painted  by  the  late  Carl 
Herpfer,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  art-store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street.  It  is  a  rare  and  beautiful 
example  of  this  famous  artist's  work.  There  are  a 
number  of  his  pictures  hung  in  private  galleries  here, 
notably  those  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  and  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels.  There  are  seventeen  figures  in  the 
"Cushion  Dance,"  set  in  a  detail  that  is  exceedingly 
attractive.  The  bright  costuming,  the  elaborate  in- 
terior scene,  and  other  details  are  wonderfully  ex- 
ecuted. The  painting  is  handsomely  framed  in  Louis 
Fifteenth  style,  in  close  harmony  with  the  tones  of 
the  picture.  The  Gump  Gallery  is  well  arranged  and 
pleasantly  furnished,  the  light  is  good,  and  visitors 
are  always  welcome. 


Tamalpais  is  the  Lookout  Mountain  of  the  bay 
region.  The  tavern  at  the  terminus  of  the  scenic 
railway  commands  magnificent  views. 


—  Ladies  going  to  the  Klondike  should 
purchase  Jaros  underwear  and  sanitary  towels  of 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  34  Geary  Street. 


—  The  best  advertisement  of  Huber's  Del 
Monte  Orchestra  is  its  music.  Telephone  :  care  of 
Benj.  Curtaz,  Main  1247. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.    Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


Once  upon 
a  tinie 


critical  ale-drinkers  despaired 
of  getting  a  sound  bottled 
ale  free  from  sediment  and 
dregs  ; 

but  to-day!— 

they  sing  their  praise  of 
Evans'   Ale  because — 

it  is  brilliant  and  clear  to 
the  last  drop,  without  a 
particle  of  sediment. 

CAFES,   HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS,  AND  CI. UBS. 

S  HERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents. 
Portland.  San  Francisco.  LosAneeles 


Like 


1L 

Magnet 


The 


Remington 

Standard  Typewriter's 
New  Models 

draw  old  friends  closer  and  attract 
new  ones,  by  the  power  of  inherent 
merit  and  unfailing  service. 

WYCKOFF,  SE&M&NS  &  BENEDICT, 

211  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PKE-EMISISTLT  SUPERIOR. 

"STANDARD" SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANY. 
Repairs.        -  Hauling. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS, 

Tel.  Drnmm  34.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


FURNISHED    HOUSE 

In  a  desirable  part  of  the  city  to  lease.  Ten 
rooms  and  bath.  Newly  furnished  through- 
out. Rent  very  reasonable.  Apply  on  prem- 
ises, 2837  Jackson  Street. 


—  Several   farms  wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


Educational. 


OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY. 

Residence,  2514  Octavla  Street, 
Near  Broadway. 

THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  a/   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1S79  militarberechtigt.)     Vorzuglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  REKTOR. 


—  Bank-notes,  Stock-certificates,  Letter-  ' 
heads,  engraved  on  steel  or  copper.  Highest  class  : 
workmanship.     Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  Street. 


rMnc       A  delicious  drink. 
i>upv  a  nutritious  drink.   .  , 

•#-•"/  An  invidoratinQ  drink. 


il 
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SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  MOST   MAGNIFICENT   REGULAR 
TRAIN  IN  THE  WORLD 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES..  10. 30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.m. . Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 


3   Days  Between    California  and  the  Great 
takes. 


SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN"  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 
Paso. 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. .10.30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 3.50  p.m,  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS... 7. 55  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  js  enjoyed 
bv  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC    SVSTEM.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


*6 


we  |  From  January  1,  1898.  I  arrive 
oo  a  Niles,  San  Jose\  and  Way  Stations. .  8.45  a 
00  a  Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. . . .  10.45  A 
00  a     Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland, 5 .45  p 

00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

00  a     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  p 
30  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4 .  15  p 

*8 .  30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *j .  15  p 

goo  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  Ea^t 6.45  p 

g.ooA     Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  P 

*i.oo  p     Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  p 

1.00  p     Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..       fa. 15  A 

1.30  P     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  P 

2.00  P     Livermore,   Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  ■  *5  P 

Livermore,  San  Jose\  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations Jio.  15  a 

4.00  p    Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano.and SantaRosa        9.15  a 
4.00  P     Benicia.Vacaville.Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

4.30  p    Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  and  Stockton        7.15  p 
4.30  p     Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  A 
4.30  p  '  Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6-45  p 

1fs.30  p    "Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10.15  a 

H5.30  P     "Sunset  Limited   Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East $10.15  a 

6.00  P     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

'    6.00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

|8.oo  P     Vallejo t7-45  * 

8.00  P  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


SAN  IEANDBO  AND  HAYWARDS  1 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6.00  a^ 
8.00  A 
9.00  A 
10.00  A 

(II.  OO  A 
tl2.COM 


13.00  P 
4.OO  P 
5.00  P 
5.3°  * 
7.00  F 
8.00  P 
9.00  P 
tfn.15  PJ 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lkandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

1  Runs  through  to.NUes. 
t  From  Niles. 


7-i5  a 

**9-45  a 

10.45  A 

11.45  A 

12.45  P 

ri-45  ' 

J2-45  * 

'4  45  P 

'5-45  * 

6.15  P 

7-45  P 

8-45  P 

9-45  P 

10.50  P 

'T12.00  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder   Creek,   Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  P 

*a  15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations *io.so  a 

4 .  15  p    Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos ...        9 .  20  a 
tn.45  p     Hunters*   Excursion,    San  Jose"   and 

Way  Stations J7-gQ  P 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.IS  9.00        II.OO  A.  M.,      ll.OG     *2.00      J3-00 

*4.oo  I5.00     *6.oo  p.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.m.    I12.00   *i.oo  t2.oo  *3-oo  14-00  *5.00  P.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations  (New 
Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations . 


6-55  a 


10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.ooa 

San  Jose"  and_Way  Stations, 


11.30  A 

*2.30   P 


*3.i5  p 
*4-*5  P 
*5-oo  P 

s-:ap 

6.jo  P 


8-35  * 


San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
HolUster,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *io-40  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *g.oo  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 

San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1 .30  P 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  5 .30  p 

.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7 . 20  p 

t«  -45  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7 .  20  p 


a  for  Morning.       P  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only.     \  Saturdays  only. 
'       ft  Monday,  Thursdav.     -d  Saturday  nights  only. 
M  Mondays  and  Thursday's,   y  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


T\e  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  lor  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"  I  have  a  doctor's  certificate  here  that  I  can  not 
sing  to-night,"  said  the  prima  donna.  "What?" 
roared  the  manager  ;  "  I'll  give  you  a  certificate  that 
you  never  could  sing." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ledgerby — '*  It  does  seem  good  to  see  old  Daybuke 
back  at  his  desk  after  his  long  illness."  Bilfile — "You 
bet  it  does — I  was  afraid  it  was  another  case  of  $2  all 
'round  for  a  floral  tribute." — Chicago  Journal. 

Mrs.  Wabash — "  Mrs.  Lakeside  is  going  to  cele- 
brate her  golden  wedding  next  week."  Mrs.  Man- 
hattan—  "You  don't  say  sol"  Mrs.  Wabash — 
"Yes  ;  she  will  then  have  been  married  fifty  times." 
Town  Topics. 

Ethel — "  Isn't  it  strange  that  Flossie  attracts  such 
intellectual  men?"  Maud— "  Oh.  no  ;  she  told  me 
she  always  planned  her  gowns  when  they  talk  to  her, 
and  that  gives  her  face  that  interested  expression." 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  stand  by  what  you  say 
about  retiring  from  public  life?"  inquired  the  inti- 
mate friend  just  before  an  election.  "How  do  I 
know?"  responded  the  politician  ;  "  I'm  no  prophet." 
—  Washington  Star. 

"I  don't  know  which  is  worse,"  muttered  young 
Blunderheels  at  the  swell  reception,  retreating  to  a 
corner  and  wiping  his  perspiring  brow  ;  "  but  1  be- 
lieve I  would  rather  be  run  over  by  a  train  than  to 
step  on  one  I  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

Clawing  backwards:  Miss  Thirty  smith  (mean- 
ingly)— "An    Italian  proverb  says  that  "honest  men 

marry  soon,'  and "    Jack   Swift  (solemnly) — "  I 

can  not  conceal  it  any  longer  ;  1  live  in  deadly  fear 
of  being  at  any  moment  arrested  for  embezzlement." 
— Puck. 

Mrs.  Dacey — "  Me  da-ather  K.a-alie  '11  be  eighteen 
nixt  T'ursday,  an'  Oi'm  goin'  t'  giv'  her  a  comin'-out 
party."  Mrs.  Callahan  (with  sarcasm) — "  Pfwy 
don't  yez  wait  a  wake  longer  'till  th"  ould  mon's 
toim's  up  on  th'  oisland,  an'  cilibrale  bot'  comin's  out 
ot  wance  ?  " — Puck. 

In  Boston:  The  fiance"—"  Forgive  me,  Minerva  I 
I  admit  that  1  was  wrong."  The  fiancie — "Oh, 
Emerson  I  I  ara  so  happy!"  The  Jiancl — "Yes, 
darling.  1  realize  that  1  was  very  hasty  in  saying 
what  1  did  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  early  Assyrians." — Puck. 

"Did  you  ever  go  into  a  dark  room,  where  you 
couldn't  see  any  one,  and  yet  something  seemed  to 
tell  you  there  was  some  one  there  ? "  asked  the 
spiritualistic  medium.  "Oh,  yes  1 "  replied  the 
man  ;  "  I  used  to  have  that  experience  often,  in  my 
courting  days." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Of  course,  sir,  1  need  scarcely  say,  in  giving  you 
my  daughter,  that  I  expect  her  to  be  surrounded  with 
all  the  luxuries  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.' 
"  Certainly,  sir.  If  1  had  any  preference  for  a  home 
of  our  own,  1  would  feel  constrained  to  yield  it. 
Your  wish,  sir,  is  law  with  me." — Detroit  Journal. 

First  shade — "What  ails  that  hump-shouldered 
fellow  that  just  arrived  last  week  ?  I  rarely  see  him 
at  his  seat  lately."  Second  shade — "He  claims  to 
have  been  a  bicycle  crank  while  on  earth  ;  but  what 
that  may  have  been  1  know  not.  At  any  rate,  he 
has  constructed  a  very  peculiar  machine  with  a 
couple  of  old  halos." — Puck. 

"  I  do  so  enjoy  being  at  sea,  away  out  of  sight  of 
land,"  said  the  ingdnue.  "  It  is  romantic,"  assented 
the  soubrette.  "  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  But 
when  I  look  all  around  and  see  the  horizon  at  the 
same  distance  everywhere,  there  comes  over  me  a 
delightful  sensation  of  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
stage." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Jack  Fiancd — "  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to 
learn  that  you  had  invited  your  neighbors,  the  Flat- 
purses,  to  our  wedding."  Jessica — "Ah,  but  I  as- 
certained that  they  were  in  such  unquestionably 
straitened  circumstances  that  they  wouldn't  come. 
That  means  they  won't  have  money  to  get  us  a 
wedding  present,  and  we  will  have  a  legitimate  provo- 
cation for  cutting  them  afterward." — Judge. 


Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  Hoarseness 
are  immediately  relieved  by  "Browns  Bronchial 
Troches."    Have  them  always  ready. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


At  the  show:  Mamma— "  Isn't  he  a  wonderful 
contortionist?"  Papa — "Yes;  I  wish  I  could  do 
that."  Mamma  —  "Why?"  Papa  — "I  think  it 
might  amuse  the  baby." — Puck. 


THE  OPDJM  AND  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"  What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved' '  is  a  little  book, 
giving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens,  Dept.  li. , Lebanon  Olno. 


TO    RENT 

A  very  commodious  furnished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  aud  cold  water, 
patent  closetg,  etc.  Use  of  stables  aud  re- 
liable horseB  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  MRS.  STANTON, 

The  Lenox,  628  Sutter  St. 
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DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


Jr^'inl.i    401-403  Sansome  St. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos ' $6. 

6  "     


Sunday  Call 12  "     

WeeklyCall 12  "     

"  "     6  "     

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SFRECKEL8,  Proprietor. 


The  best 

seeds  grown  are 

r    ^Ferry's.    The  best* 

seeds  sown  are  Ferry's. 

B^^^^The  beet  seeds  known  are  tifc^^H 

Hy^^Ferry's.    It  pays  to  plant  w  '^JB 

fFERRY'Sl 

I  Famous  Seeds) 

j\    Ask  tbe  dealer  for  tbem.  Send  for  Ji 

Mk^  FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL^Jjfl 

Bt^Md  aDd  Setau  that's  good  and  £0^fl 


Ask  tbe  dealer  for  tbem.  Send  for 

FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL 

)  and  getall  that's  good  and| 
new — the  latest  and 

tbe  best. 

TD.  M.FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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DOES    THE    MOST 
BEAUTIFUL     WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES  CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


"Chew?" 
"  Sometimes." 
"Piper  Heidsieckl" 
"I'll  go  you." 

No  '   -       of  a  good  chew  ever  says  no  to 

PIPER 
HEIDSIECK 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

(CHAMPAGNE   FLAVOR) 

There  is  more  solid  satisfaction  in  a  piece  of  Piper  Heid- 
sieck  than  in  any  other  brand  on  the  market.  Everything 
about  it  is  right ;  the  flavor  is  unsurpassed ;  the  size  is  40 
per  cent,  larger  than  formerly;  and  the  price  is  still  the 
same  old  nickel.  The  new  plug  at  the  old  price  is  positively 
the  biggest  bargain  in  tobacco  you  ever  saw.  Be  sure  and 
ask  for  one  of  the  NEW  pieces  of  Piper  Heidsieck. 
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The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XLII.       No.  1093. 


San  Francisco,  February   21,  1898. 


Price  Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— Tlu  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $  4.00  per  year  ;  six  months,  $2S!$l  three  mont  lis,  $1.30; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
•within  t  lie  Postal  Union,  $5,00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  JO  cents  per 'week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies.  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlu  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  342  Geary  Street,  aboz<e  P-'well,  to  'whom  all  orders  from 
the  trade  sluruld  be  addressed.  Subscribers  -wishing  their'  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  -well  as  new  addresses.  The  A  vterican  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  or  Postmaster  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  No 
traveling  canziassers  employed.     Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  Department  thus: 
"  Editors  A  rgonaut,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  tlu  Business  Department  tints: 
"  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Make  all  clucks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  '"The  Argonaut 
Publisliing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  Tlu  International  News  Co., 
<  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane;  American  Newspaper  and  Adz'ertising 
Agency,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  Northumberland  Avenue;  The  United  States 
Exchange,  9  Strand,  Cliaring  Cross.  In  Paris,  at  jj  Avenue  de  t'Opera. 
In  New  York,  at  Brentands,  31  Union  Square.  In  Chicago,  at  206  Wabash 
Avenue.     In  Washington,  at  Jo/y  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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Is  we  write,  the  De  Lome  incident  is  said  to  be  closed, 
*hh  Folly  Ex-Minister   De    Lome  at   once  cabled  his 

resignation  when  he  learned  that  the  Canale- 
is  Lome.  jas  ietter  was  about  to  be  published.     By  his 

rompt  action  he  saved  his  government  much  embarrass- 
lent.  The  Spanish  council  of  state  saw  the  force  of  De 
•ome's  statement — that,  after  criticising  the  President  and 
le  Government  of  the  United  States  as  he  had  done,  his 
imaining  at  Washington  was  impossible — and  his  resigna- 
on  was  at  once  accepted.  The  demand  for  his  recall  was 
resented  by  Minister  Woodford  some  hours  after  his  resig- 
'  ition  had  been  accepted.  Having  ceased  to  be  minister, 
:  could  not  be  recalled. 

The  Spanish  Government  may  express  regret  at  De 
ome's  utterances,  and  it  may  not.  The  United  States  may 
)t  demand  a  disavowal  of  the  private  utterances  of  a 
'ivate  person  who  once  was  Spanish  minister  to  the  United 
:  ates.     But  a  disavowal  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  De 

3me  concerning   President  McKinley,  and  more  particu- 


larly a  disavowal  by  the  Spanish  Government  of  his  cynical 
remarks  concerning  autonomy,  would  be  received  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  an  amicable  act.  Doubtless  it 
will  be  made.  Premier  Sagasta  could  not  accede  to  a  de- 
mand for  a  disavowal  without  exposing  his  cabinet  and  him- 
self to  a  fall  from  power.  But  if  the  American  Government 
makes  no  demand,  Sagasta  can  of  his  own  volition  make  a 
disavowal,  and  he  will  probably  do  so.  Were  our  government 
to  make  any  demands,  they  would  be  met  by  the  statement 
that  the  Spanish  Government  is  no  more  responsible  for  the 
private  utterances  of  its  ministers  than  the  United  States 
Government  is  responsible  for  the  private  utterances  of  its 
senators  and  representatives. 

But  it  is  not  probable  that  any  demand  has  been  or  will 
be  made,  and  a  voluntary  disavowal  may  be  made  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  De  Lome  has  placed  his  govern- 
ment in  a  most  awkward  position,  but  it  will  not  impair  his 
personal  prestige  in  Spain.  As  a  diplomat,  he  has  fallen 
irretrievably  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  to  the  heated 
Spanish  mind  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  martyr.  De 
Lome  is  not  an  adherent  of  the  Sagasta  government.  He 
is  a  hold-over  from  the  government  of  the  late  Conservative 
premier,' C^novas  del  Castillo.  He  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  office  purely  by  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
at  Washington.  He  will  return  to  Spain  with  a  halo  around 
his  head,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  De  Lome  incident,  the 
already  tottering  cabinet  of  Sagasta  may  fall.  It  is  also  not 
improbable  that  the  Conservative  party  may  push  Sagasta 
aside,  and  that  De  Lome  may  come  to  the  front,  either  as 
premier  or  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  either  event,  it 
would  be  a  bitter  pill  for  President  McKinley  to  be  obliged 
to  transact  affairs  of  state  with  the  man  who  had  spoken  of 
him  as  "weak  and  catering  to  the  rabble"  and  as  "a  low 
politician."  Still  this  government  could  make  no  objection, 
for  Spain  has  a  perfect  right  to  manage  her  internal  affairs 
as  she  chooses. 

In  reviewing  this  curious  diplomatic  incident,  the  wonder 
grows  that  De  Lome  should  have  shown  a  folly  so  colossal ; 
that  he  should  put  upon  paper  such  harsh  criticisms,  such 
gross  language  concerning  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  country 
to  which  he  was  accredited  ;  that,  having  been  weak  enough 
to  write  such  a  letter,  he  should  have  been  insane  enough 
to  confide  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Cuban  post-office, 
seems  almost  incredible.  Many  a  man  has  been  undone  by 
letters,  but  few  diplomatists  have  shown  such  incredible  in- 
genuousness, such  monstrous  folly  as  has  De  Lome. 


in  American 
History. 


There  are  not  wanting  instances  in  American  history  where 
Fatal  Letters  Ietters  nave  wrought  the  undoing  of  men 
before  now.  One  of  the  most  notable  is  the 
episode  of  the  Hutchinson  letters.  When 
Benjamin  Franklin,  before  the  revolution,  was  the  agent  of 
the  colonies  in  Great  Britain,  certain  letters  were  written  by 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  governor  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  to  a  trusted  friend  in  England.  These  letters 
encouraged  the  British  Government  to  treat  the  colonists 
with  a  strong  hand,  although  Hutchinson  was  Massachusetts- 
born.  The  letters  came  into  the  hands  of  Franklin.  After 
the  lapse  of  over  a  hundred  years,  it  is  not  yet  known  who 
placed  them  in  his  hands.  He  sent  the  letters  back  to  trusted 
friends  in  Massachusetts,  enjoining  the  strictest  preservation 
of  his  confidence,  the  letters  to  be  read  to  certain  members 
of  the  provincial  assembly.  These  letters  so  weakened  the 
political  position  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  was  a  strong 
royalist,  that  the  temptation  was  irresistible  for  the  members 
of  the  assembly  to  publish  them,  which  they  did.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  recall  of  Hutchinson  was  demanded  by  the  indig- 
nant colonists,  and  the  British  Government  acceded.  He 
sailed  from  Boston  harbor,  never  to  return  to  his  native  land. 
For,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  was  declared  to  be  a 
Tory,  and  his  lands  and  goods  were  confiscated. 

The  publishing  of  the  letters  created  almost  as  much  stir 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  man  to  whom  the 
letters  were  sent,  one  William  Whateley,  by  this  time  was 
dead.  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  his  surviving  brother, 
Thomas    Whateley,    and    William    Temple,    one    of    his 


executors,  concerning  the  letters.  It  resulted  in  a  duel, 
in  which  Whateley  was  seriously  wounded.  The  encounter 
took  place  before  Franklin — who  was  temporarily  absent 
from  London — could  avert  it. 

Franklin  then  published  the  facts  in  the  case,  without 
divulging  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  letters,  but  exculpating  both  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
had  fought  the  dueL  Franklin  was  then  subpeenaed, 
attacked  in  the  most  bitter  manner,  and  practically 
disgraced  before  the  House  of  Lords.  For  a  time  Newgate 
Prison  stared  him  in  the  face.  He  was  unable  to  make  ex- 
planations, and,  finding  that  his  usefulness  in  England  was 
ended,  he  returned  to  the  colonies,  not  again  to  occupy  an 
official  position  in  England.  His  long  and  successful  career 
in  France  then  began.  It  was  his  treatment  at  this  time  that 
aroused  the  hostility  toward  England  which  he  cherished  to 
his  dying  day.  Up  to  this  affair,  he  had  endeavored  to 
bring  about  reconciliation  rather  than  independence.  What 
a  chain  of  events  sprung  from  the  publishing  of  these  let- 
ters !  The  disgrace  of  Governor  Hutchinson  ;  the  duel  be- 
tween Whateley  and  Temple  ;  the  century-old  yet  still  un- 
divulged  secret  as  to  the  purloiner  of  the  letters  ;  the  attack 
upon  Franklin's  honor  before  the  House  of  Lords ;  the 
arousing  of  his  bitter  hatred  for  England  ;  his  invaluable 
services  in  France  in  the  cause  of  our  dawning  liberty. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  many  other  notable  episodes  in 
American  political  history  wherein  letters  have  figured. 
The  famous  Mulligan  letters  which  did  so  much  to  blast  the 
political  career  of  James  G.  Blaine  ;  the  letters  concerning 
the  Credit  Mobilier  which  figured  in  the  political  campaign 
against  James  A.  Garfield  ;  the  forged  Morey  letter  which 
nearly  prevented  him  from  occupying  the  Presidential  chair 
— these  and  many  other  such  episodes  occur  to  the  mind  of 
the  student  of  political  history.  But  with  these  and  the 
more  recent  episode  of  the  Sackville  West  letter  before  his 
eyes,  how  could  De  Lome  commit  such  folly  as  to  write  the 
Canalejas  letter — a  letter  which  not  only  covered  him  with 
ignominy  but  has  temporarily  disturbed  the  delicate  relations 
of  his  country  with  the  United  States.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  it  were  transitory  mania.  De  Lome  must  have 
been  seized  with  that  form  of  dementia  which  compels  men 
to  babble  regardless  of  the  cost.  But  thus  to  babble  was 
almost  as  unwise  as  if  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  the 
yellow  bosom  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Journal,  or  shouted  his 
opinion  of  McKinley  from  the  housetops. 

Tradition  says  that  Midas,  King  of  Phrygia,  whose  touch 
turned  everything  to  gold,  was  gifted  by  the  gods  with  a 
superabundance  of  ear,  which  fact  he  concealed  with  his 
doubtless  golden  locks.  It  was  known  only  to  his  barber, 
and  from  the  earliest  times  barbers  have  been  a  race  of 
babblers.  Perhaps  De  Lome,  instead  of  having  been  a 
diplomatist,  should  have  been  a  barber.  But  the  barber  of 
King  Midas  was  so  oppressed  with  his  weighty  yet  danger- 
ous secret,  that  he  was  forced  to  go  forth  into  the  fields  to 
relieve  himself,  and  there  he  babbled  to  the  wheat :  "  King 
Midas  hath  asses'  ears."  But  lo  !  the  golden  grain  re- 
peated his  babblement,  and  soon  the  rustling,  swaying 
wheat  whispered  to  King  Midas's  faithful  subjects  :  "King 
Midas  hath  asses'  ears."  Thus  was  the  secret  given  to  the 
world  through  the  babbling  barber.  It  is  said  of  King 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  who  was  not  prone  to  confidences,  that 
he  once  remarked  that  he  confided  in  no  man,  or  woman 
either,  but  that  when  he  was  seized  with  one  of  these  fits  of 
weakness  in  which  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  make  con- 
fidences, he  confided  the  secrets  in  question  to  his  night- 
cap, and  in  the  morning  burned  the  night-cap.  We  should 
certainly  recommend  to  ex-Minister  De  Lome  that  if  he 
does  not  wear  a  night-cap,  he  should  begin  to  wear  one  now. 


The  Argonaut 's  recent  articles  reviewing  the  political  out- 
look in  California  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion from  the  press  throughout  the  State,  to- 
gether with  some  differences  of  opinion. 
This  is  natural.  The  prospects  of  the  various  candidates 
therein  mentioned  are  necessarily  subject  to  change,  ar 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  many  new  combinations  be- 
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the  conventions  meet.  Some  of  the  press  comments  are 
colored  by  the  personal  preferences  of  editors,  in  other  cases 
the  Argonauts  statements  have  been  misunderstood,  in 
others  the  articles  have  been  reprinted  without  comment. 

Thus  the  Fresno  Expositor  quotes  the  Argonaut  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Fresno  delegation  has 
already  been  traded  off,  while  the  Fresno  Refiublica.71  de- 
clares that  the  Argonaut  knows  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  politics  of  that  section  of  the  State  when  it  "  credits  Lew 
H.Brown  with  'owning5  Fresno's  delegation."  Both  are 
wrong.  What  the  Argonaut  stated  was  that  Senator  Flint 
— not  Lewis  H.  Brown  —  claimed  the  Fresno  delegation 
among  others.  His  friends  still  claim  that  he  will  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  influential  members  of  that  delegation 
to  count  on  its  support.  Many  of  his  opponents  concede 
that  his  prospects  in  this  direction  are  bright.  He  can  not 
own  the  delegation  until  it  is  elected,  and  then  only  can  it  be 
determined  how  far  the  delegation  will  support  him  in  the 
necessary  trades  and  combinations. 

The  prospects  of  Senator  Flint  are  looking  brighter  than 
they  were.  His  friends  are  working  hard  for  him,  and  he  is 
actively  directing  the  canvass.  He  is  devoting  particular 
attention  to  politics  in  San  Francisco,  and  his  personal  pop- 
ularity is  a  source  of  strength.  At  the  same  time  his  most 
dangerous  opponent — Secretary  of  State  Brown — has  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  active  management  of  his  canvass  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  his  health.  Accepting  the 
claims  of  these  two  candidates  as  correct  at  the  present  time, 
the  undivided  support  of  the  San  Francisco  delegation  would 
probably  give  either  one  of  them  the  nomination.  The 
campaign  is  yet  young,  however,  and  there  will  be  many 
changes  before  the  nomination  is  actually  made. 

In  the  gubernatorial  fight  the  greatest  interest  at  the 
present  time  centres  in  Alameda  County.  Alameda  County 
claims  recognition  for  its  services  in  the  last  election,  in  spite 
of  the  number  of  political  plums  it  has  secured.  It  is  the 
banner  Republican  county,  and  with  Los  Angeles  out  of  the 
field,  Alameda  would  have  strong  claims  upon  even  the 
highest  position  upon  the  ticket.  The  contest  between  the 
two  ex-mayors  of  Oakland — W.  R.  Davis  and  Dr.  George 
Pardee — is  being  watched,  therefore,  with  considerable  in- 
terest. The  St.  Helena  Sentinel,  in  commenting  upon  one 
of  the  Argonauts  forecasts,  declares  that  "if  the  feeling 
among  Republicans  in  other  parts  of  the  State  is  the  same 
as  in  upper  Napa  Valley,  W.  R.  Davis,  of  Oakland,  will 
prove  a  surprise  even  to  the  level-headed  Argonaut."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  recent  transfer  of  the  Oakland  Enquirer 
is  said  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Pardee,  and  both  are  actively 
pushing  their  campaigns. 

Among  other  dark  horses  that  have  been  mentioned  are 
Senator  Morehouse,  of  San  Jose,  E.  P.  Johnson,  a  former 
partner  of  Governor  Markham,  Captain  George  Frost,  of 
Riverside,  Joseph  Campbell,  a  leading  lawyer  of  this  city, 
E.  B.  Preston,  of  Santa  Clara  County,  Charles  N.  Felton, 
of  San  Mateo,  General  John  H.  Dickinson,  Attorney- General 
Fitzgerald,  and  District- Attorney  Barnes.  Thus  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  not  likely  to  be  at  a  loss  for  material. 

For  the  two  congressional  nominations  in  which  this  city 
is  particularly  interested,  there  are  a  number  of  candidates 
in  the  fifth  district,  and  one  has  so  far  announced  himself  in 
the  fourth.  Congressman  Loud  would  like  to  serve  his  con- 
stituents for  another  term,  but  his  opponents  say  he  has 
already  been  elected  four  times  and  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Julius  Kahn,  who  aspired  to  the  nomination  last  time,  is 
again  a  candidate.  County  Clerk  Curry,  who  was  also  dis- 
appointed two  years  ago,  still  has  an  ambition  for  congres- 
sional honors.  Senator  Wolf,  of  the  last  legislature,  and 
Philo  Hersey,  of  Santa  Clara,  have  announced  their  aspira- 
tions. Judge  Henry  C.  Dibble,  who  has  been  the  Republi- 
can leader  in  the  assembly  for  a  number  of  years,  is  also  in 
the  field. 

The  fourth  district  is  generally  looked  upon  as  Demo- 
cratic, and  Henry  Dinkelspiel  is  the  only  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
this  district  should  be  conceded  to  the  Democrats.  Judge 
W.  W.  Morrow  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  from 
this  district  at  the  first  election  under  the  apportionment  of 
1883,  and  was  reelected  twice  after  that.  When  he  went  on 
the  Federal  bench,  he  was  succeeded  by  General  John  T. 
Cutting,  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket.  The  district  has 
been  represented  by  Judge  Maguire  during  the  last  three 
terms,  but  this  has  been  a  personal  rather  than  a  political 
matter,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  plurality  increased  at 
each  election  without  regard  to  the  votes  for  other  candidates 
on  the  ticket.  With  Maguire  out  of  the  field,  the  district 
should  again  be  represented  by  a  Republican. 


The  dreadful  disaster  to  the  battle-ship  Maine  has  stricken 
The  isastek  l^e  country  w*tfl  horror.  But  the  attitude  of 
to  Ti  -  the    President,    of    Congress,    and    of    the 

American  people,  after  the  first  shock  had 
come,  is  one  of  which  to  be  proud.    There  was  at  first  a  feel- 
g  of  wild  exasperation  and  a  desire  for  revenge,  if  it  should 


be  shown  'that  Spain  were  guilty.  But  the  earnest  words  of 
Consul-General  Lee  and  Captain  Sigsbee — to  "  suspend  judg- 
ment until  facts  could  be  learned"  — have  been  heeded,  and, 
as  these  lines  are  written,  the  country  is  calm.  But  it  is  a 
calmness  behind  which  there  is  foreboding. 

The  facts,  so  far  as  known,  are  these :  While  lying  in 
Havana  harbor,  on  the  night  of  February  15th,  at  a  quarter 
to  ten  o'clock,  a  heavy  explosion  occurred  in  or  under  the 
forward  part  of  the  ship  Maine.  This  was  immediately 
under  the  men's  quarters.  The  ship  lurched  heavily  and 
sunk  by  the  head.  The  officers,  whose  quarters  were  aft, 
were  most  of  them  in  the  ward-room,  and  when  the  explosion 
occurred,  they  hastened  on  deck.  All  but  two,  Lieutenant 
F.  W.  Jenkins  and  Assistant-Engineer  D.  D.  Merritt,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape.  The  men  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate. Out  of  a  total  of  354  officers  and  crew,  101  have  been 
accounted  for.  This  means  that  253  are  missing,  two  of 
them  officers,  and  it  is  probable  that  251  blue-jackets  lost 
their  lives  in  the  dreadful  explosion.  Boats  were  at  once 
lowered  from  the  surrounding  ships.  Twenty-five  were 
picked  up  by  the  boats  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  Alphonso 
XII.,  36  by  the  American  passenger  steamer  City  of  Wash- 
ington,  and  2  by  the  Spanish  vessel  Colon.  The  badly 
wounded  are  being  cared  for  at  the  Havana  Military  Hos- 
pital, and  the  uninjured  and  those  less  dangerously  wounded 
were  at  once  sent  to  Key  West  on  the  steamer  Olivette. 

The  first  suspicion  was  that  the  explosion  was  due  to  a 
torpedo.  The  Maine  was  in  a  harbor  that,  if  not  unfriendly, 
was  at  least  not  friendly,  and  the  relations  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  were  strained.  This  suspicion  is  not 
yet  removed.  But  the  many  naval  officers  who  have  been 
interviewed  by  the  press  are  chary  in  expressing  a  belief 
that  the  explosion  was  due  to  a  torpedo.  Those  who  ex- 
press that  opinion  are  most  of  them  unwilling  to  give  their 
names.  Those  who  give  interviews  over  their  names  gen- 
erally ascribe  the  explosion  to  other  causes. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  explosion  could  have 
resulted  from  a  torpedo.  The  harbor  of  Havana  is  a  land- 
locked bay,  reached  by  an  entrance  nearly  a  mile  in  length 
— over  four  thousand  feet,  to  be  exact — and  about  nine 
hundred  feet  in  width.  It  would  be  easy  to  prevent  hostile 
ships  from  entering  the  harbor  by  placing  torpedoes  in  this 
long  and  narrow  channel.  It  is  longer  and  narrower  than 
is  the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  and  much 
easier  to  render  impregnable  with  torpedoes.  This  being 
the  case,  it  would  seem  extremely  improbable  that  the 
Spanish  would  place  torpedoes  within  the  harbor  where 
their  own  ships  lay,  when  they  could  render  it  impossible  of 
approach  by  placing  torpedoes  in  the  narrow  channel.  Still 
another  factor  militating  against  the  fixed-torpedo  theory 
is  the  slight  depth  of  water.  The  Maine  went  down 
in  thirty  -  six  feet  of  water,  and  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  a  suspended  torpedo  between  her  keel 
and  the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  We  doubt  very  much 
also  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  fix  submarine  tor- 
pedoes within  Havana  harbor  proper.  Into  the  waters 
of  that  harbor  there  have  been  pouring  for  three  hundred 
years  the  filth  and  sewage  of  a  great  city,  and  owing  to  its 
land-locked  nature  there  have  been  no  currents  to  scour  out 
the  harbor.  Therefore,  the  bottom  of  Havana  bay  is  in  so 
horrible  a  condition  that  most  of  the  Spanish  warships  come 
to  moorings  instead  of  anchoring.  The  ships'  crews  of 
merchant-vessels  which  have  heaved  up  anchor  there  are  often 
stricken  down  with  maladies  after  leaving  the  pestilential 
harbor.  The  foul  condition  of  the  harbor  bottom  being  thus 
notorious,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  as  if  the  Spaniards  would 
lay  wires  and  set  fixed  torpedoes  there,  even  if  there  were 
need  for  them  to  do  so.  But,  as  we  have  shown,  by  reason 
of  the  conformation  of  the  harbor  and  the  narrow  channel 
leading  to  it,  there  is  no  such  need. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  the  explosion  occur- 
ing  from  a  fixed  torpedo,  there  remains  the  possibility  of  its 
having  been  caused  by  one  of  the  automobile  torpedoes,  or 
those  of  the  style  commonly  known  as  the  Whitehead  tor- 
pedo. But  these  are  always  fired  from  torpedo  tubes,  gen- 
erally on  board  ships.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  an 
engine  of  destruction  could  be  fired  from  the  Spanish  ships 
or  forts  without  the  knowledge  of  so  many  persons  that  dis- 
covery would  be  almost  inevitable. 

A  much  more  plausible  theory,  to  our  thinking — if  the 
theory  of  accident  be  eliminated — is  that  the  explosion 
came  from  within  rather  than  without.  If  the  Spaniards 
were  bent  on  such  devilish  treachery,  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  have  placed  a  bomb  in  the  coal-bunkers  of  the 
Maine.  The  crew  of  the  Maine  were  not  all  Americans,  by 
any  means,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  names  and  birthplaces  of 
the  unfortunate  men.  A  nation  which  would  not  hesitate  at 
such  a  dreadful  deed  would  not  hesitate  to  bribe  a  sailor. 
It  would  be  easy  to  place  in  the  coal-bunkers,  masked  in  the 
shape  of  a  piece  of  coal,  a  destructive  bomb.  This  was 
once  attempted  with  an  Atlantic  liner  at  Bremen.  Not  long 
since,  the  officers  of  the  British  warship  Terror  found  a 
similar  bomb  in  her  coal-bunkers.     It  would  have  been  far 


easier  for  the  Spaniards  to  bribe  a  seaman  to  place  such  a 
bomb  in  the  coal-bunkers  of  the  Maine  than  to  explode  a 
sub-marine  torpedo  beneath  her  or  to  fire  an  automobile 
torpedo  against  her  hull. 

However,  speculations  are  useless.  An  investigation  by 
a  naval  board  of  inquiry  and  an  examination  by  divers  can 
alone  tell  the  tale.  There  is  enough  known  about  the 
effects  of  torpedoes  upon  ships  of  war  to  tell  whether  this 
explosion  came  from  within  or  without.  The  famous  ex- 
ploit of  Cushing,  when  he  blew  up  the  rebel  ship  Albe- 
marle, left  a  hole  in  that  vessel's  side  "  big  enough  to  drive 
a  wagon  in,"  according  to  the  report  of  the  Albemarle* s 
carpenter.  On  October  5,  1863,  Confederate  Lieuten- 
ant W.  T.  Glassell,  in  command  of  a  torpedo-boat,  ex- 
ploded a  torpedo  alongside  of  the  New  Ironsides.  This 
did  no  material  injury  to  the  ship,  but  the  torpedo-boat  was 
destroyed.  On  February  17,  1864,  the  United  States  ship 
Housatonic  was  approached  in  a  torpedo-boat  by  Confed- 
erate Lieutenant  G.  E.  Dixon  and  six  men.  They  exploded 
a  torpedo  which  sank  the  Housatonic,  but  the  torpedo- 
boat  went  down  also,  and  when  she  was  discovered  all  her 
men  were  drowned  at  their  stations.  There  is  much 
known  also  of  the  effects  of  torpedoes  during  the  wars 
between  Chile  and  Peru,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  Covadonga  and  the  Encalada  Blanca  figured  in 
these  torpedo  feats,  and  the  latter  vessel,  if  memory  serves 
us,  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo.  In  this  case,  also,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  raised  her  subsequently,  she  had 
a  hole  in  her  hull  "big  enough  to  drive  a  coach-and-four 
through."  Altogether  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
naval  records  as  to  the  effects  of  torpedoes,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  divers  will  tell  what  sunk  the  Maine. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  some  other 
cause  than  a  torpedo  led  to  this  terrible  disaster.  Admiral 
W.  A.  Kirkland  says  that  many  naval  officers  believe  in  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  coal-bunkers. 
Captain  Henry  Glass,  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  also 
says  that  there  is  a  probability  of  such  a  cause.  Captain 
Glass  was  in  command  of  the  Cincinnati  when  such  an 
accident  occurred.  Spontaneous  combustion  in  the  coal- 
bunkers  caused  the  steel  partitions  between  the  bunkers 
and  the  magazines  to  become  red-hot,  and  the  pine-wood 
cases,  in  which  were  stored  many  thousands  of  pounds 
of  projectiles,  were  charred  before  the  fire  was  dis- 
covered. Fortunately,  the  sharp  end  of  the  projectiles  was 
set  toward  the  bulkhead  rather  than  the  shell  end.  Had 
they  been  reversed,  the  Cincinnati  would  now  be  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  no  one  would  know  the  cause 
of  her  foundering.  The  cruiser  Boston  had  a  similar  exper- 
ience from  spontaneous  combustion,  and  was  obliged  to  flood 
her  magazines  with  water.  The  Atla?ita  also  had  a  fire  in 
her  coal-bunkers  from  spontaneous  combustion.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  the  belief  of  many  officials  that  the  disaster 
may  have  been  due  to  this  cause. 

But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  further  upon  matters  which  are 
wrapped  in  mystery.  A  few  days  will  decide.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  America 
are  awaiting,  with  bated  breath,  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Navy  Department.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
it  may  be  shown  that  this  dreadful  disaster  is  not  due  to 
Spanish  treachery,  but  rather  to  natural  causes  which  no 
man  could  foresee.  But  if  it  be  shown  that  the  loss  of 
this  fine  ship  and  these  hundreds  of  brave  blue-jackets 
was  due  to  the  cowardly  treachery  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  division 
of  sentiment  in  this  country  upon  the  expediency  of  war, 
but  that  all  men  will  be  united,  and  that  the  blood  and 
slaughter  upon  the  decks  of  the  Maine  will  be  revenged  by 
slaughter  and  blood  upon  the  decks  of  the  ships  of  Spain. 

San  Francisco  has  far  more  than  its  share  of  ramshackle  old 
Dogs      the  buildings  on  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 

Real-Estate         city.     Along  the  main  business  streets,  small 
Mangek.  wooden   shanties    that    have   long    outlived 

their  usefulness  may  be  seen  surrounded  by  handsome  mod- 
ern brick  and  stone  office-buildings  and  stores.  Could  the 
history  of  each  of  these  be  written,  they  would  in  many  cases  • 
tell  interesting  stories.  In  some  cases,  improvement  is  pre- 
vented by  litigation  involving  the  title  to  the  property  j  in 
others,  personal  enmity  or  greed  is  the  cause. 

A  case  of  the  latter  kind  has  been  brought  to  public  notice 
once  more  by  a  recent  sale  of  real  estate.  In  the  old 
Bonanza  days,  when  Flood,  O'Brien,  Mackay,  and  Fair 
were  manipulating  the  stock  market  for  their  own  profit, 
Edward  Barron  took  a  chance  in  the  game.  He  escaped  the 
meshes  of  the  Bonanza  firm,  and  cleared  up  a  large  fortune 
in  stocks.  With  more  wisdom  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  indulged  in  this  species  of  speculation,  he  left 
the  market  severely  alone  after  this,  purchased  some  real 
estate,  and  left  for  Europe.  Among  other  pieces  of  property, 
he  purchased  two  lots  in  the  triangular  block  bounded  by 
Market,  Eddy,  and  Mason   Streets.     One  of  these  was  the 
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<rore  at  Market  and  Eddy  Streets  ;  the  other  was  to  the  west 
.  of  this,  but  the  two  were  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  owned 
by  one  Reilly,  who  had  purchased  it  in  the  later  fifties  for 
$2,800.  Barron  desired  to  purchase  this  lot  in  order  to 
erect  one  building  covering  the  whole  of  his  property,  but 
Reilly  refused  to  sell,  though  the  sum  of  $110,000  was 
offered.  Finally  both  Reilly  and  Barron  died,  and  the 
property  went  into  the  two  estates.  Now  the  widow  Barron 
lhas  purchased  the  lot  from  the  widow  Reilly  for  $140,000, 
jand  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  handsome  building 
will  be  erected  on  it. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Reilly  was  holding  out  for  a 
Ihigher  price,  for  he  always  refused  to  discuss  the  question 
lof  selling,  but  the  history  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco 
[presents  many  instances  of  sales  of  real  estate  that  have 
fallen  through  on  account  of  the  desire  of  the  owner  to 
asecure  a  price  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  market  value.  Per- 
Ihaps  the  most  famous  of  these  is  the  Yung  lot  on  Sacramento 
•  Street,  west  from  Taylor.  Charles  Crocker  had  purchased 
■the  surrounding  property  for  a  residence  site,  and  desired  to 
ipbtain  this  lot  to  complete  his  ownership  of  the  block. 
■Each  time  that  Crocker  advanced  his  bid,  Yung  advanced 
lie  price  demanded,  until  fully  four  times  the  value  of  the 
lot  had  been  offered.  Then  Crocker  ceased  all  negotiations 
lind  built  his  famous  high  fence,  completely  shutting  in  the 
IVung  property. 

I>  When  the  Crocker  Building  was  about  to  be  erected  on 
Market  Street,  a  similar  experience  was  encountered.  It 
vas  desired  to  obtain  a  lot  with  a  frontage  of  20  feet 
m  Market  Street,  adjoining  the  property  on  the  west,  and 
£6,000  a  front  foot  was  offered  for  it  without  success. 
Trouble  was  also  encountered  in  obtaining  the  cancellation 
>f  the  lease  of  one  of  the  stores  used  as  a  market.  The 
snormous  price  of  $25,000  was  finally  paid  for  this  lease, 
tnd  the  holders  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  Market 
Street,  adjoining  where  the  Claus  Spreckels  Building  now 
tands.  When  Mr.  Spreckels  proposed  to  build,  he  wished 
0  have  this  lease  canceled  but  the  thrifty  holders  now  de- 
nanded  $50,000.  They  were  offered  a  lease  of  the  Bijou 
Theatre  property,  where  the  Spreckels  Market  now  stands, 
r  $35,000  in  cash,  and  when  they  refused  these  offers,  Mr. 
•preckels  terminated  all  negotiations  with  them. 

The  Macdonough  estate  had  two  similar  experiences.  A 
irge  price  was  offered  for  a  lot  on  Bush  Street  adjoining  the 
California  Hotel  on  the  West,  and  $40,000  was  offered  for 
small  lot  on  Grant  Avenue,  at  the  rear  of  the  Macdonough 
uilding,  on  the  corner  of  Sutter  and  Grant  Avenue.  It  is 
oubtful  whether  either  purchase  would  have  increased  the 
icome  of  the  estate  sufficiently  to  give  a  return  on  the  prices 
ffered,  and  certainly  no  such  prices  could  now  be  obtained 
)r  the  property. 

When  the  Chronicle  Building  was  about  to  be  erected  at 
le  corner  of  Market  and  Kearny  Streets,  an  attempt  was 
mde  to  purchase  two  lots  on  Kearny  Street  adjoining  the 
roperty  on  the  north,  and,  though  more  than  the  market 
alue  of  the  lots  was  offered,  the  owners  refused  to  seli 
Irs.  Hearst  offered  $90,000  for  a  lot  with  a  frontage  of  20 
:et  on  Third  Street  adjoining  the  Examiner  Building, 
ith  an  L  fronting  on  Stevenson  Street.  The  New  York 
Iutual  Life  Insurance  Company  offered  $100,000  for  a  lot 
3x66  feet  on  California  Street  adjoining  its  building  on  the 
>rner  of  California  and  Sansome  Streets.  The  California 
treet  Railroad  Company  was  obliged  to  build  its  power- 
luse  around  a  small  wooden  structure,  22x80  feet,  on  the 
»mer  of  California  and  Hyde  Streets,  owing  to  the  ex- 
'bitant  price  demanded.  The  property  on  Eddy  Street, 
Ijoining  the  Barron  property  on  the  west  and  extending 
rough  to  Market  Street,  was  occupied  until  recently  by  a 
lall  one-story  cottage  owned  by  one  Williams,  who  re- 
sed  to  sell.  Upon  his  death  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
>reckels. 

There  are  innumerable  other  cases  that  will  suggest  them- 
Ives  to  any  person  familiar  with  the  history  of  real  estate 
this  city.  In  every  case  more  than  the  market  value  of  the 
operty  has  been  offered,  and  in  many  cases  the  owners  of 
joining  property  have  been  prevented  from  carrying  out 
:  improvements  they  desired  to  make. 
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the  various  new  features  of  the  new  journalism,  there 
has  been  developed  the  trade  of  dealing  in 
murderers'  confessions.     The  Examiner  is 
■  KDESERS-  reported   to   have   offered  a   large   sum   to 

eodore  Durrant  shortly  before  his  execution  for  an  exclu- 
e  confession.  This  was  prevented,  even  had  he  con- 
ited,  by  the  refusal  of  the  officials  to  allow  him  to  be 
seted  with  an  Examiner  reporter.  Recently  another 
rderer,  one  Bellew,  was  beset  by  an  Examiner  reporter, 
I,  as  a  result,  that  paper  published  an  alleged  confession 
aed  by  him.  A  few  days  afterward  the  Call  published 
affidavit  signed  by  the  murderer,  in  which  he  swore  that 
had  made  the  confession  to  the  Examiner  in  considera- 
1  of  the  payment  to  him  of  two  thousand  dollars,  but 
t  the  payment  had  not  been  made.     Full  of  wrath,  the 


murderer  thereupon  denounced  his  quondam  newspaper 
friends. 

As  between  the  word  of  a  yellow  newspaper  and  the 
affidavit  of  an  unrepentant  murderer,  it  would  be  hard  to 
choose.  If,  however,  the  murderer  has  told  the  truth,  and 
if  he  has  been  defrauded  by  the  yellow  newspaper,  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  pinnacle  of  meanness.  That  has 
often  been  metaphorically  spoken  of  as  "  stealing  the 
pennies  from  a  dead  negro's  eyes."  But  it  is  easily  dis- 
tanced by  driving  a  bargain  with  a  murderer  on  the  edge  of 
the  scaffold  to  make  a  confession,  and  then  swindling  him 
out  of  his  fee. 

A  committee   of  the   State  legislature — including  Senators 
Dickinson,    Simpson,     Boyce,     Prisk,     and 

Prison  Babe  *  r         *  '      '  ' 

w  California  Chapman — has  been  inspecting  the  State 
and  Illinois.  penitentiary  at  San  Quentin.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  expressed  themselves  as  in  favor  of 
the  plan  recently  suggested  in  the  Argonaut,  of  employing 
the  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  and  merchandise 
to  be  used  in  the  State  institutions.  This  plan  was  adopted 
in  New  York  last  year,  and  has  worked  well  there. 

As  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
in  this  State  would  effect  a  considerable  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  people  of  California  are  taxed  $248,000  a 
year  for  clothing  for  their  17,750  wards,  the  whole  of  which 
might  be  saved  were  the  convicts  put  to  work  manufacturing 
these  goods.  A  further  saving  of  $150,000  might  be 
effected  by  having  them  manufacture  furniture  for  the  public 
schools.  This  would  be  a  decided  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, though  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from  it  would  be 
small  compared  with  those  that  would  result  from  employing 
the  convicts  in  improving  the  harbors  of  this  State,  as  has 
been  advocated  in  these  columns. 

Another  question  that  was  inquired  into  by  the  committee, 
and  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  these  columns, 
was  the  food  supplied  to  the  convicts.  A  majority  of  these 
criminals,  who  are  confined  in  a  penal  institution  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  serious  offenses  against  society,  fare  far  better 
in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  outside  of  the  prison  walls.  Of  the 
convicts  confined  in  San  Quentin,  only  51  are  compelled  to 
perform  what  would  be  classed  as  hard  labor,  yet  all  of 
them  receive  not  merely  meat  every  day,  but  often  Tneat 
twice  or  three  times  a  day — a  supply  that  the  physical 
laborer  outside  of  prison  walls  can  not  command,  though 
his  work  requires  a  far  greater  expenditure  of  energy. 

Some  idea  of  the  abundance  offered  at  San  Quentin  may 
be  gathered  from  a  comparison  with  the  fare  at  the  Joliet 
penitentiary  in  Illinois.  At  San  Quentin  the  variety  is  far 
greater.  For  breakfast,  at  Joliet,  the  convicts  receive  potatoes, 
bread,  and  coffee  without  sugar  each  day,  with  either  beef- 
stew,  liver,  corn-beef  hash,  codfish,  or  syrup.  At  San 
Quentin  the  fare  includes  oatmeal,  beefsteak,  rice,  and  beans, 
besides  potatoes,  bread,  syrup,  and  coffee  with  sugar.  For 
dinner  the  Joliet  prisoners  receive  vegetable-stew,  pork  and 
beans,  bacon,  Bologna  sausage,  as  meats,  against  corned  beef, 
vegetable-stew,  and  boiled  beef  at  San  Quentin  ;  potatoes, 
boiled  corn  or  tomatoes,  and  beans,  and  bread  and  water, 
against  beans,  cabbage,  corn-bread,  coffee  with  sugar,  pota- 
toes, and  bread.  For  supper,  at  Joliet,  they  have  bread,  but- 
ter, syrup,  and  tea,  with  occasional  stewed  prunes  ;  the  sup- 
per at  San  Quentin  consists  of  vegetables.  The  Sunday 
dinner  at  both  institutions  is  a  special  meal.  At  Joliet  it 
consists  of  roast  meat  and  gravy,  with  potatoes  ;  at  San 
Quentin,  roast  meat  and  gravy,  potatoes,  beans,  stewed 
apples,  and  coffee  with  sugar.  At  Joliet  there  is  no  supper 
on  Sundays  ;  at  San  Quentin  there  is. 

A  comparison  of  these  bills  of  fare  shows  that  the  convicts 
in  this  State  receive  far  more  meat  than  those  of  Illinois  ; 
there  is  more  variety  in  the  San  Quentin  breakfasts  from 
the  oatmeal,  beans,  and  rice  furnished  ;  the  San  Quentin 
convicts  are  allowed  sugar  with  their  coffee,  and  the  coffee 
is  given  them  twice  a  day  against  once  at  Joliet.  There  is 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  muscle-food  in  the  fare  furnished 
at  San  Quentin  than  in  that  at  Joliet,  yet  the  prisoners  in  the 
latter  institution  work  much  harder. 

To  those  who  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  reside  in  San 
Francisco,    the   taste    of    San    Franciscans 

Pleasing  ' 

Attractions  must  seem  peculiar,  if  they  are  to  be  judged 

at  our  Fairs.  Dy  t^e  attractions  offered  by  our  "  fairs." 
At  the  last  Mechanics'  Fair — which  is  conducted  by  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  an  association  organized  presumably 
for  encouraging  literature  and  the  liberal  arts — the  princi- 
pal attraction  was  a  negro  cake-walk.  At  the  present  min- 
ing fair  there  have  been  not  only  cake-walks  but  many  other 
attractions,  among  them  a  caramel-wrapping  contest,  a  soap- 
wrapping  contest,  and  a  Klondike  marriage.  In  the  soap- 
wrapping  contest,  one  of  the  unsuccessful  young  women 
fainted,  and  was  removed  kicking  and  presumably  foaming 
at  the  mouth — not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  soap,  as  was  the 
fashion  with  the  sturdy  beggars  who  counterfeited  epileptic 


fits  in  the  brave  days  of  old.  The  Klondike  marriage 
turned  out  to  be  no  marriage  at  all,  for  the  participants 
were  merely  hired  for  the  ceremony  ;  for  the  sake  of  the 
fair  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  affair  terminated  at  the 
gates  of  the  fair. 

With  these  many  and  curious  attractions  at  San  Francisco's 
fairs,  it  is  difficult  to  make  suggestions.  It  would  seem 
like  painting  the  lily  or  gilding  refined  gold  at  this  miners' 
fair.  But  we  can  not  refrain  from  suggesting  that  the  cake- 
walk  might  be  supplemented  by  a  pie-biting  contest,  in  which 
the  negro  gentlemen  with  the  large  feet  might  be  supple- 
mented by  the  negro  gentlemen  with  the  large,  cavernous 
jaws.  A  pie-biting  contest  would  excite  much  interest.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  indispensable  that  no  foul  trick  should 
be  allowed  among  the  contestants,  like  that  which  caused  the 
mournful  fate  of  the  great  North  American  pie-biter.  After 
a  long  and  honorable  pie-biting  career,  extending  over  many 
years,  he  came  to  grief  through  a  jealous  rival  having  smug- 
gled two  tin  pie-plates  into  the  middle  of  a  pile  of  pies  through 
which  he  was  about  to  bite.  His  spirit  and  his  teeth  were 
broken.     He  never  recovered  from  the  shock. 

The  New  York  Journal  and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Making  Money  are  enSaged  in  working  a  coupon  scheme 
Out  of  for  making    Lincoln's    birthday  a  national 

Lincoln's  Fame,  holiday.  The  Argonaut  would  rejoice  to 
see  a  national  holiday  made  of  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  greatest  man  America  has  produced  next  to 
George  Washington,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  greater 
even  than  Washington.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
attempt  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  great  war-President 
should  be  utilized  as  a  money-making  scheme  by  two  disrepu- 
table newspapers.  But  the  Examiner  and  the  Journal  are 
Democratic.  There  are  still  many  thousands  of  Copperheads 
in  the  North  and  unreconstructed  rebels  in  the  South.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  Examiner  and  the  Journal  include 
many  of  these  among  their  readers.  Most  of  them  hate  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  will  not  thank  these 
journals  for  attempting  to  make  his  birthday  a  national  holi- 
day. The  Examiner  and  the  Journal  may  be  forced  to 
drop  their  mercenary  scheme,  for  fear  of  losing  their  Cop- 
perhead and  rebel  readers. 

The  "resignation"  of  R.  E.  Preston  as  director  of  the  mint 
The  President  faas  caused  much  comment.  Mr.  Preston 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  mint  for  over 

Preston.  twenty-five  years.     Before  he  went  into  the 

mint  he  was  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department.  He 
has  always  been  a  gold  man,  and  has  steadfastly  upheld  the 
cause  of  sound  currency  through  all  the  greenback  and  silver 
waves  that  have  swept  over  the  country.  Why,  then, 
has  Director  Preston  been  removed  at  this  time?  It  is 
common  talk  in  Washington  that  his  resignation  was 
not  voluntary,  but  that  the  President  asked  him  to 
resign.  His  term  does  not  expire  until  next  year.  True, 
President  McKinley  could  have  removed  him,  but  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  send  to  the  Senate  his 
reasons  for  the  removal.  Therefore,  he  asked  Preston  to 
resign.  We  are  sorry  that  Preston  did  not  refuse,  and 
compel  the  President  to  send  to  the  Senate  his  reasons 
for  removal.  The  reasons  are  said  to  be  that  some 
of  the  silver  senators,  like  Chandler  and  Wolcott,  have 
demanded  his  removal  from  the  President  in  exchange 
for  their  support  of  certain  administration  measures. 

If  there  is  danger  of  a  war  with  Spain,  where  will  Spain 
Spain's  Des-  look  for  monev?     Tne  Sagasta  government 

perate  Financial  will  ask  the  Cortes  for  an  appropriation  of 
Straits.  $4o,ooo,ooo   to    carry    on    the    Cuban    war. 

The  Cortes  may  make  the  grant,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  can  raise  the  money.  The  Spanish  Government 
already  requires  $8,000,000  a  month  to  keep  up  the  Cuban 
campaign.  It  needs  also  $4,000,000  a  month  to  pay  off 
part  of  the  nine  months'  arrears  due  the  army  and  navy, 
the  civil  officials,  the  pensioners,  and  the  army  contractors. 
It  already  owes  them  $So,ooo,ooo.  Six  months  ago  the 
minister  of  the  colonies  had  only  $20,000,000  on  hand,  and 
the  Bank  of  Spain  has  been  asked  to  advance  $24,000,000 
at  once  and  have  $9,000,000  additional  ready.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  Spanish  Government  has  issued  $i6o}- 
000,000  of  five-per-cent.  bonds  redeemable  in  eight  years  at 
par.  It  has  also  guaranteed  $140,000,000  of  five-per-cent. 
Cuban  bonds  of  1890.  It  has  also  guaranteed  the  floating 
debt  of  Cuba — at  present  over  $80,000,000.  The  finance 
minister  is  now  trying  to  raise  nearly  $9,000,000  for  interest 
and  redemption  on  bonds  falling  due  early  in  this  year. 
Spain  is  already  heavily  taxed,  but  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from  to  raise  the  interest  account  on  the  debt  accruing 
from  the  present  Cuban  war,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
Spanish  tax-payers  can  hardly  raise  any  more.  The  total 
interest  on  the  Spanish  debt  alone  amounts  to  about  $65,- 
000,000  annually  now.  If  war  should  come,  it  would  be  the 
desperate  act  of  an  impoverished  and  bankrupt  nation. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


February  21, 


FOR    OLD    SAKE'S    SAKE. 


A  Romance  of  Army  Life. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  speech  that  there  is  no  changing 
the  leopard's  spots.  The  keen  observer  of  his  kind,  who 
has  not  twelve  axioms  wherewith  to  work  the  theorems  of 
life,  but  twelve  hundred,  accepts  it  as  gospeL  Raymond, 
who  was  not  a  keen  observer,  but  a  man  with  faith  in  his 
heart,  did  not  accept  it.  In  the  face  of  advice,  and  caution, 
and  good  counsel,  he  decided  to  reduce  it  to  the  absurd  and 
marry  Cicely  Glanville.  Success  crowned  him,  as  even 
those  who  warned  him  know  now,  but  it  was  a  desperate 
risk. 

Far  back  in  the  days  which  it  were  heresy  to  doubt  were 
as  good  as  they  were  old,  when  Alan  was  just  the  stolid 
small  son  of  Captain  Raymond,  and  Cicely  was  but  the 
angel  -  faced  little  daughter  of  Captain  Raymond's  first- 
lieutenant,  Marlitt,  the  boy  and  girl  had  been  fond  of  one 
another.  They  had  made  mud-pies  and  hunted  the  first  wild- 
flowers  of  the  plains,  and  had  ridden  burros  and  broncos 
together.  They  had  wintered  and  summered,  in  each  other's 
company,  the  mountains  and  prairies  of  the  South-West, 
while  the  land  was  yet  given  over  to  the  never-ending  dis- 
turbances of  the  hostiles.  They  had  learned  what  it  was  to 
have  only  one  another  for  playmates  for  months  at  a  time. 
And  because  of  the  hardships  of  long  marches  and  the  joys 
of  a  half-savage  freedom  shared  together,  they  came  to  think 
themselves  inseparable.  And  then  they  were  separated. 
Cicely  was  to  be  civilized.  She  was  sent  East  and  abroad 
to  schooL  Alan  Raymond  went  through  West  Point  and 
got  his  commission.  Thereupon  Fate — which  at  times  does 
what  might  be  expected  of  her — sent  him  to  the  same  post 
where  the  Marlitts  were  stationed,  and  he  saw  Cicely  again. 
He  looked  into  the  placid  depths  of  her  long,  gray  eyes,  and 
remembered  the  past.  He  looked  at  the  curving  red  lips 
and  the  thick  brown  hair,  and  guessed  the  future.  She  had 
changed  for  the  worse  and  for  the  better.  She  had  been 
civilized,  and  was  less  frank  ;  she  had  learned  to  attain  her 
ends  by  indirect  means,  yet,  as  women  go,  she  was  honest. 
But  the  saintly  face  was  more  beautiful  and  the  child  was 
grown  to  one  of  those  women  whom  to  love  is  to  worship. 
And  in  due  time  Raymond  loved  her. 

There  are  men  who  take  their  love  as  simply  as  they  do 
the  breath  of  their  life.  It  is  necessary  to  them,  but  they 
do  not  go  mad  with  the  ecstasy  of  its  possession.  When 
Raymond  had  told  Cicely  that  he  loved  her,  and  when  she 
had  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  had  put  her  slender, 
clinging  hands  in  his,  and,  turning  up  the  beautiful,  deep 
eyes  to  his  face,  had  said,  "  I  love  you,"  he  was  satisfied. 
His  fault,  if  such  it  were,  was  that  he  was  undemonstrative, 
and  Cicely's — though  some  count  it  a  virtue  in  woman — that 
she  was  jealous.  Of  all  vices,  jealousy  carries  with  it  its 
own  swiftest  punishment  It  realizes  its  unreason,  but  is 
powerless — like  a  dreamer  who  suffers  and  can  not  awake, 
though  he  knows,  the  while,  that  he  is  dreaming.  She  knew 
in  her  heart  that  her  lover's  word  was  worth  more  than  most 
men's  vows  ;  she  knew  that  his  purpose  was  direct  and  hon- 
est, and  yet  she  doubted.  The  tiny  stone  of  suspicion  began 
to  rolL  A  question  which  Cicely  was  too  proud  to  ask  would 
have  checked  it,  but  it  rushed  on  and  became  an  avalanche 
that  buried  and  crushed  their  happiness  under  its  mass. 
Raymond  looked  on  dazed.     He  could  not  understand. 

When  it  was  too  late,  it  was  made  plain.  Cicely  sat  be- 
fore her  own  fire,  in  the  dusk,  and  looked  quietly  at  the 
blazing  logs.  The  light  shone  on  her  fair  face  and  on  her 
gleaming  hair.  Raymond  stood  and  looked  down  at  her, 
resting  his  arm  on  the  mantel-piece.  He  was  an  honest 
man.  He  had  no  intention  of  speaking  of  even  the  love  of 
the  past  to  another  man's  wife,  but  beside  the  blank  reality 
rose  up  in  front  of  him  the  might-have-been  of  his  life,  and 
he  cried  out  from  the  depths  : 

"  Cicely,  why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  he  asked. 
She  started  back  and  looked  up  at  him.  For  one  long 
minute  the  deep  eyes  gazed  into  his  eyes  and  saw  there  the 
futility  of  an  irretrievable  mistake.  The  curved  lips  grew 
white,  and  parted  and  closed  again.  She  turned  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  tight-clasped  hands,  and  bowed  her  head 
against  the  back  of  the  chair.  There  is  tragedy  of  the 
fiercest  sort  that  enters,  once,  at  least,  into  most  lives — 
tragedy  which  seems  to  rend  the  veil  of  one's  universe  in 
twain  and  to  open  up  the  graves  where  one's  hopes  and  sor- 
rows have  lain  sleeping.  Yet  we  jeer  at  melodrama  when 
we  are  shown  bits  from  the  play  of  existence  that  are  as 
nothing  to  the  truth.  We  say  it  is  over-acted.  It  is  because 
it  has  been  mercifully  given  to  us  to  forget  In  the  past, 
Raymond,  first  of  all,  would  have  scoffed  ;  in  the  future, 
he  would  come  to  doubt  the  horror  of  the  present  moment 
But  it  caught  him  and  held  him  then  with  a  mighty  strength. 
The  primitive  creature  comes  out  when  it  is  lashed  with  the 
whip  of  real  pain  ;  all  the  bars  of  custom  and  convention  can 
not  restrain  it.  He  forgot  the  honor  of  his  sane  moments. 
He  snatched  away  the  hands,  and  dragged  her  to  him,  and 
turned  her  face  up  again  to  his. 

"  Why  did  you  do  it,  Cicely  ?  "  he  repeated. 
She  clenched  her  teeth  and  steadied  her  voice,  and  then 
she  told  him. 

"  But  you  were  utterly  wrong,"  he  said.  He  was  dazed  to 
have  been  so  misunderstood,  and  he  offered  no  explanation. 
But  she  did  not  need  one  now.  She  had  seen  the  full  meas- 
ure of  her  folly. 

"  I  know,"  she  answered,  "  I  was  wrong,  and — I  am  pun- 
ished." She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  sobbed, 
and  he  held  her  close.  It  was  only  for  a  little  time.  Then 
she  drew  away  and  her  arms  fell  at  her  sides.  "It  can  not 
be  helped,"  she  said  ;  and  she  turned  and  went  away. 

There  was  no  change  in  Raymond,  either  then  or  as  the 
,y  ars  went  on.  He  was  a  good  officer  and  a  good  man,  and 
tuembittered.  But  "icely  Glanville  changed.  The  world 
l.,*es  nothing  better  than  to  find  an  explanation  for  what  has 
mystified  it  It  does  not  trouble  to  verify  its  belief.  "  It  is 
plain,"  it  said  now,  "  why  Cicely  Marlitt  married  Glanville. 


Raymond  was  not  the  man  to  have  allowed  her  to  indulge 
her  propensities." 

The  propensities  were  toward  flirtations  that  scandalized 
that  conservative  and  respectable  institution,  the  army. 
Even  the  men  of  the  regiment  resented  that  it  should  be 
given  fame  through  Mrs.  Glanville.  And  the  women  feared 
and  hated  her  ;  but  they  also  admired.  Popular  supersti- 
tion to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  most  women  see  the 
charms  of  a  rival]  Envy  is  as  keen-sighted  as  love  is 
blind.     And  the  clever  ones  admit  them. 

Being  isolated  from  the  small  circle  of  feminine  wit, 
Mrs.  Glanville  added  to  her  attractions  much  masculine 
clear-sightedness  and  wide  range  of  interests.  She  was  as 
good  to  talk  to  as  to  look  upon.  She  spoke  with  the 
tongue  of  a  wisdom  that  was  more — not  less — than  wom- 
anly, and  she  sang  with  the  voice  of  a  siren,  and  men  fell 
down  before  her  and  worshiped  her,  and,  throwing  the 
cloak  of  their  infatuation  over  the  clay  feet  of  their  idol, 
came  finally  to  forget  them  and  believe  it  all  spotless  ala- 
baster. They  held  her  up  to  wives,  and  daughters,  and 
sisters  whom  they  would  have  disowned  for  following  in  her 
path.  And  they  ruined  the  peace  of  their  lives  and  of 
their  homes  for  her — all,  too,  without  the  hope  of  even  a 
capricious  fancy  for  reward.  She  brought  them  low  and 
laughed  at  them,  but  they  still  had  faith,  as  had  her  hus- 
band, though  the  heavens  should  falL  She  was  known  to 
the  borders  of  the  service,  and  beyond,  as  a  creature  of  no 
heart  who  had  caused  disaster  and  even  death,  and  had 
shown  neither  remorse  nor  pity. 

Yet  when  she  was  free  once  more,  Raymond  went  to  her. 
His  old  faith  was  unmoved.  It  was  a  better  sort  of  faith 
than  any  other  she  had  inspired.  Years  had  gone  since  she 
had  seen  him.  She  sat  once  again  before  the  fire — this 
time  in  her  father's  home.  And  Raymond  stood  looking 
down  at  her.  The  face,  above  the  black  dress  of  her 
mourning,  was  as  saint-like  as  of  old,  and  seemed  as  young 
and  unscarred.  The  long,  gray  eyes  were  as  placid,  but 
more  deep.  He  did  not  ask  now  why  she  had  done  these 
things.  Perhaps  he  knew.  But  he  said  to  her,  as  though 
the  time  between  had  never  been  : 

"  Cicely,  do  you  love  me  still  ?  " 

And  the  sweet  lips  parted  to  say  the  words  that  they  had 
never  framed  save  for  him  :  "  I  love  you  still." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  and  took  hers.  She  tried  to 
draw  it  away. 

"  But  you  do  not  want  me — now  ?  "  she  said. 

He  held  her  fast  and  answered  :  "  I  want  you  now." 
There  was  no  doubt  in  his  firm  voice. 

"  You  do  not  know,"  she  tried  to  tell  him. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said  ;  "and  yet — and  yet  I  want  the 
Cicely  who  was  my  honest  little  playmate  years  ago  ;  who 
was  my  trusted  love  in  the  past  ;  who  will  be  my  faithful 
wife  injlhe  time  to  come.  For  old  sake's  sake,  I  want  her, 
dear." 

She  laid  her  tired  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  closed  her 
tear-filled  eyes.  "  And  for  old  sake's  sake,"  she  said,  "  you 
shall  have  her."  Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1S98. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Some  very  peculiar  methods  are  practiced  by  the  present 
French  Government.  A  deputy  who  had  borrowed  one  hun- 
dred francs  from  a  colleague  wrote  saying  that  he  inclosed  a 
bank-note  to  discharge  a  debt.  After  the  letter  was  mailed,  he 
discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  to  put  the  money  in  the  en- 
velope and  accordingly  called  on  his  friend  to  give  him  the 
amount  The  creditor,  however,  asserted  that  the  bank-note 
had  been  duly  forwarded  in  the  letter.  Thereupon  the  two 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  post-office.  It  turned  out 
that  an  official  had  opened  and  read  the  letter,  and,  finding 
no  inclosure,  supposed  that  he  had  lost  it.  The  authorities 
accordingly  supplied  him  another  bank-note,  which  was  duly 
sealed  in  the  envelope  and  forwarded. 


Twenty  millions  of  dollars  is  the  sum  which  the  French 
Government  proposes  to  devote  to  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1900.  Nearly  $10,000,000  will  be  consumed  by  the  con- 
struction of  two  palaces  in  the  Champs-Elysees  and  those 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  and 
on  the  quays.  The  bridges  across  the  Seine  are  to  cost 
$1,000,000,  and  the  mechanical  and  electrical  services  an- 
other $1,000,000.  In  a  word,  France  proposes  to  aid  the 
exposition  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnificence. 


Venice  has  asserted  the  right  of  ownership  over  the 
famous  pigeons  of  St.  Mark.  Some  enterprising  street-boys 
who  had  made  a  business  of  killing  the  birds,  when  brought 
up  in  court,  pleaded  that  the  pigeons  had  no  legal  owners, 
as  they  were  fed  by  the  public  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco. 
The  city  authorities  maintained  that  the  pigeons  were  the 
wards  of  the  old  republic,  and  therefore  of  the  present 
municipality,  a  view  that  was  adopted  by  the  court. 


Kentucky  Philosophy. 

You  Wi'yam,  come  'ere,  suh,  dis  instunce.     Wu'  dat  you  got  under 

dat  box? 
I  do"  want  no  foolin' — you  hear  me?     Wut  you  say?     Ain't  nu'h'n' 

but  rocks  f 
"Peahs  ter  me  you's  owdashus  p'ticler.     S'posin'  dey's  of  a  new  kine. 
I'll  des  take  a  look  at  dem  rocks.     Hi  yi !  der  you  think  dat  I's  bline  ? 

/  calls  dat  a  plain  watermfllion,  you  scamp,  en  I  knows  whah  it  gTOwed  ; 
It  come  fum  de  Jimmerson  cawn-fieT,  dah  on  ter  side  er  de  road. 
You  stole  it,  you  rascal — you  stole  it !      I  watched  you  fum  down  in 

de  lot. 
En  time  I  gits  th'ough  wid  you,  nigger,  you  won't  eb'n  be  a  grease  spot  1 

HI  fix  you.  Mirandy  !  Mira«dy  !  go  cut  me  a  hick'ry — make  'ase  I 
En  cut  me  de  toughes'  en  keenes"  you  c'n  fine  anywhah  on  de  place. 
I'll  lam  you,  Mr.  Wi'yam  Joe  Vetters,  ter  steal  en  ter  lie,  you  young 

sinner. 
Disgracin'  yo'  ole  Christian  mammy,  en  makin'  her  leave  cookin"  dinner  1 

Now  ain't  you  'shamed  er  yo'se'f,  suh  ?    I  is.     I's  'shamed  you's  my 

son  \ 
En  de  holy  accorjan  angel  he's  'shamed  er  wut  you  has  done  ; 
En  he's  tuck  it  down  up  yander  in  coal-black,  blood- red*  letters — 
"One  watermillion  stoled  by  Wi'yam  Josephus  Vetters." 

En  wut  you  s'posen  Brer  Bascom,  yo"  teacher  at  Sunday-school, 
'Ud  say  ef  he  knowed  how  you's  broke  de  good  Lawd's  Gol'n  Rule? 
Boy,  whah's  de  raisin'  I  give  you  ?    Is  you  boun'  fuh  ter  be  a  black 

villain? 
I's  s'prised  dat  a  chile  er  yo'  mammy  'ud  steal  any  man's  watermillion. 

En  I's  now  gwiner  cut  it  right  open,  en  you  shain't  have  nary  bite, 
Fuh  a  boy  who'll  steal  watermillions — en  dat  in  de  day's  broad  light — 
Ain't — Lawdy!  it's  GREEN  !     Mirandy  !    Mi-rand-y  !  come  on  wi'  dat 

switch  I 
Well,   stealin"  a  g-r-e-e-n   watermillion !    who  ever  yeered  tell  er  des 

sich  ? 

Cain't  tell  w'en   dey's   ripe  ?     W'y,  you  thump  um,   en  w'en  dey  go 

pank  dey  is  green  ; 
But  w'en  dey  go  punk,  now  you  mine  me,  dey's  ripe — en   dat's  des 

wut  I  mean. 
En  nex'  lime   you  hook  watermillions — you   heered   me,  you  ign'ant, 

you  hunk — 
Ef  you  do'  want  a  lickin'  all  over,  be  sho  dat  dey  allers  go  "  punk  \  " 

— Harrison  Robertson. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Americans  are  underselling  the 
British  in  the  making  of  golf-sticks.  An  agent  of  an  Ameri- 
can house,  who  arrived  in  London  a  few  days  ago,  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  orders  for  eight  thousand  sticks  from 
the  largest  dealers  in  golf  goods  in  Scotland  and  America. 
The  American  goods  are  better  made  and  better  finished 
than  the  English  at  anything  like  the  same  price. 


The  Donation  Party 
From  bleak  New  England's  mount- 
ains, 

Up  to  the  corralled  strand 
Where  fair  Montana's  fountains 

Rolled  alleged  silver  sand, 
A  missionary,  mild  in 

His  manners  and  bis  speech, 
Journeyed  to  seek  the  wild  in 

A  church  wherein  to  preach. 

In  the  "city  "  where  he  duly 

His  wandering  tent  did  pitch. 
It  could  not  be  said  truly 

The  good  man  "  struck  it  rich." 
For  the  people  (who  would  gather 

To  hear  his  words  with  mirth) 
Were  not  earth's  salt,  but  rather 

The  salters  of  the  earth. 

Of  calls  though  oft  spoke  deacon 

Or  brother — I  mean  "  pard  " — 
He  found  that  they  were  speaking 

(See  Hamlet  J  by  the  card. 
And  the  language  that  they  used 
with 

Regard  to  every  game 
The  good  man's  face  suffused  with 

A  (bob-tailed)  flush  of  shame. 

And  to  his  deep  dejection, 

When  all  around  his  hat 
He  sent  for  a  collection, 

But  little  wealth  he  gat. 
If  growled  the  parson  plucky 

They  would  satiric  smile, 
And  hint  he  was  blamed  lucky 

In  getting  back  the  tile. 

One  day  unto  the  preacher 

Two  ruffians  did  repair  ; 
Each  was  the  vilest  creature — 

Except  the  other — there. 
One  was  the  "Ai  Terror," 

The  other  "  Murderer  Ned"  ; 
And  they  confessed  the  error 

Of  the  lives  that  they  had  led. 

The  missionary  'ware  was 

That  jesting  they  must  be  ; 
He  said  in  his  church  there  was 

Just  then  no  vacancy. 
But  when  toward  the  trigger 

He  saw  their  fingers  glide, 
He  remembered  with  great  vigor 

There  was   "room  for  two  in- 
side." 

"  Seem"  we  now  air  brothers," 

The  "  A  1  Terror"  cries, 
"  We  ought  to  get  the  others 

To  come  and  be  likewise. 
So  cock  your  gun,  my  hearty, 

And,  parson,  fetch  your  hat ; 
Hey  for  a  donation  party 

For  the  Church  of  Dead-Mule 
Flat !  " 

Forth  went  the  luckless  parson, 

Between  the  ruffians  two, 
Who  homicide  and  arson 

Vowed  for  "the  cause"  they'd 
do. 
They  had  their  weapons  handy. 

And  used  toward  all  they  met 
The  modus  operandi 

Of  frontier  etiquette. 


The  Boldini  portraits,  the  seizure  of  which  by  the  custom- 
house officials  in  New  York  we  mentioned  last  week,  have 
now  been  released.  It  seems  that  the  evidence  of  sale 
which  the  officials  secured  was  palpably  a  hoax,  and  that, 
as  the  pictures  had  been  imported  under  bond,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  make  any  sale. 


of  Dead-Mule  Flat. 

First,  Brother  "Terror  A  1 " 

Would  range  them  in  a  row, 
And  stand  prepared  to  slay  one 

Whose  hands  should  downward 
go. 
While  Deacon  "  Murderer  Ed."  he 

Went  through  them  systemat- 
ically, and  the  ready 

Placed  in  the  parson's  hat. 

The  party  cleaned  the  city 

Out  in  an  hour  or  so. 
"  Doc,"  said  the  "Terror"  witty. 

"  'Tis  time  for  us  to  go. 
Unto  the  distant  heathen 

We  mean  forthwith  to  slide, 
And  preach  the  Gospel ;  we,  then. 

The  plunder  must  divide. 
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"  The  sun  is  hast'ning  bedward, 

No  time  to  lose  have  we — 
Here's  half  for  Deacon  Edward, 

And  here  is  half  for  me  ; 
And,  my  white-chokered  hearty. 

You  shall  have  back  your  hat. 
"Rah  for  the  donation  party 

For  the  Church   of  Dead-Mule 
Flat ! " 

"  But.  boys,"  the  parson  pleaded, 

"  'Tis  hardly  right  for  me 
To  let  you,  unimpeded. 

Take  the  church  property. 
All  preachers  to  their  trust  are 

Faithful  presumed  to  be  ; 
Just  shoot  my  hat  and  duster, 

That  folks  the  holes  may  see, 

"  And  think  I  made  endeavor 

The  church  funds  to  retain." 
In  duster  and  in  beaver 

They  fired  their  pistols  twain, 
And  the  parson  snickered  queerly 

As  he  two  six-shooters  drew  ; 
"  Brethren,  beloved  dearly, 

I've  got  the  drop  on  you  !  " 

He  marches  to  the  city. 

And  there  his  prize  presents 
To  a  vigilance  committee 

Of  prominent  residents. 
The  pleas  the  missionary 

For  his  captives  makes  they  fend 
ofF, 
And  they  give  the  cemetery 

Of  his  church  a  double  send-off. 

They  give  him  the  "donation," 

And  heap  anew  his  hat, 
And  elect  by  acclamation 

Him  Pope  of  Dead-Mule  Flat ; 
A  church  tax  straight  they  levy, 

And    now,    when    the  hat  goes 
round, 
Its  contents  are  right  heavy, 

And  have  a  chinking  sound. 

And  his  mother  would  not  know'm, 

That  young  mining  engineer, 
Who  once  had  been  to  Rome, 

And  with  a  superior  sneer, 
Where  the  Flatters  most  do  clus- 
ter. 

The  statement  did  dispute 
That  the  Pope  wore  a  linen  duster, 

And  was  upon  the  shoot. 

— George  T.  Lanigan. 


San  Marino,   the  little  republic   in   the   Apennines,   has 
proved  that  it  is .  up  to   date  by  having  a  bank  failure  and 
I  arresting  all  the  directors  for  fraud. 


According  to  the  latest  edition  of  "  Minerva,"  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  exceeds  all  others  in  number  of  students, 
the  register  showing  11,090  last  year.  Berlin  followed,  with 
9,629  ;  Vienna,  7,026 ;  Madrid,  6,143  I  Naples,  5,103  j 
Moscow,  4,461.  Harvard,  with  3,674  students,  is  the  ninth 
in  the  list,  but  exceeds  all  other  American  universities.  Ox- 
ford had  3,365  and  Cambridge  2,929  students.  Edinburgh 
leads  the  Scotch  fist  with  a  roll  of  2,850.  The  tendency  of 
students  to  congregate  in  the  great  capitals  is  a  noticeable 
feature  of  university  life  in  Europe,  London  being  the  single 
exception  in  this  respect. 
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A    FAMOUS    SCULPTOR. 

Passages  from  the  "  Reminiscences  of  William  Wetmore  Story"  — 

An    American  Sculptor  and    Poet  Who  Won  Fortune 

and  Fame  in  Italy. 

In  the  preface  to  "  Reminiscences  of  William  Wetmore 
Story,"  Mary  E.  Phillips  says  :  "The  chief  aim  has  been  to 
bring  out  the  strong  and  attractive  personality  of  the  man  in 
every  phase  of  his  brilliant  career,  and  so  help  the  world  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  his  artistic  and  literary  work." 
Accordingly,  she  has  devoted  the  major  portion  of  her  book 
to  Story's  achievements  as  a  writer  and  sculptor,  with  a 
fragmentary  biography  of  his  life,  which  serves  as  a  means 
for  fixing  the  time  at  which  his  various  works  were  produced. 
A  large  portion  of  the  material  was  obtained  through  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  late  Mr.  Story  from  Miss  Eliza  Allen 
Starr,  of  Chicago,  the  purpose  of  the  letter  being  to  enable 
her  to  secure  all  possible  information  for  Miss  Starr's  "  Lec- 
tures Upon  Living  Artists."  This  resulted  in  an  acquaint- 
ance between  the  writer  and  Mr.  Story  which  afterward  be- 
came friendship  and  ultimately  led  to  the  publication  of  these 
reminiscences. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  ancestry  of  Mr.  Story, 
whose  great-grandfather  was  register  of  the  vice-court  of 
admiralty  at  Boston,  and  whose  grandfather,  Dr.  Elisha 
Story,  as  the  surgeon  of  Colonel  Little's  Essex  Regiment, 
took  active  part  in  the  American  Revolution.  His  father, 
Judge  Joseph  Story,  was  for  thirty-three  years  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  followed  by  an.  interesting  sketch  of  Story's  birth, 
youth,  and  early  home  in  Cambridge.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  when  nineteen  years  old,  and  two 
years  later  received  his  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  the  University 
Law  SchooL  He  devoted  himself  faithfully  to  the  law  for 
some  years,  held  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility,  and, 
during  this  period,  contributed  to  the  Boston  Miscellany 
and  Lowell's  short-lived  Piomer.  He  was  very  popular, 
and  among  his  friends,  including  James  Lowell,  Nathan 
Hale,  William  White,  John  King,  and  others,  he  was  con- 
sidered "  the  gayest  of  diem  all" 

On  October  31,  1843,  he  married  Emelyn  Eldredge,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  Boston. 
Their  marriage  was  a  most  happy  one,  and  many  pleasant 
allusions  are  made  to  their  devotion  and  tranquil  every-day 
life.  When  he  decided  to  give  up  the  law,  his  family  and 
friends  tried  to  dissuade  him,  pointing  out  that  he  was  giving 
up  a  remunerative  practice  in  the  legal  profession  for  the 
new  ways  and  uncertain  means  of  an  artistic  career.  His 
mother  exclaimed  to  him,  when  he  announced  his  intention 
to  her:  "William,  you  are  a  fool,"  but  she  lived  to  see  his 
success.  That  his  wife  was  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his 
career  is  evident  from  the  following  extracts  : 

At  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  Mr.  Story's  experiences  had  been  such 
as  to  preclude  all  romantic  expectations  of  easy  fame  and  fortune  to 
be  won  in  the  field  of  art.  He  realized  that  the  paths  leading  to  suc- 
cess in  art  are  not  strewn  with  roses  ;  and  that  such  roses  as  do  bloom 
along  them,  though  beautiful,  bear  their  thorns  for  the  unwary,  their, 
fragrance  and  beauty  only  for  the  laborers  in  art's  field.  But  he  wrote  : 
"  No  time  caD  ever  be  too  late  for  him 
Whose  will  is  firm,  whose  trust  is  never  dim"  ; 
and  so  he  went  forth  strong  and  full  of  faith  in  his  cause,  willing  to 
labor  and  to  wait.  To  his  wife  is  due  the  fullest  meed  of  praise  for 
venturing  with  her  two  little  children  upon  the  long  ways  of  travel  by 
sea  and  land  in  those  crude  days  of  sailing-vessels  and  carriages.  Of 
this  brave  woman  it  has  been  said  :  "  It  was  the  hope-inspiring  con- 
:  fidence  of  his  wife  which  encouraged  Mr.  Story  to  persevere  in  a  pro- 
I  fession  which  was  almost  new  to  him.  She  had  a  practical  side  which 
supplemented  the  studious  bent  of  the  sculptor.  She  understood  the 
1  art  of  winning  the  sympathies  of  her  visitors,  who,  thereupon,  had  an 
:  opportunity  to  study  her  husband's  talents.  She  was  his  critic.  No 
wonder  he  called  her  '  My  light,  my  love,  my  life.'  " 

Mr.  Story  never  wrote  a  poem,  an  essay,  or  a  dramatic  piece  with- 
out submitting  it  to  his  wife,  and  even  if  he  did  not  agree  with  her  opin- 
ion, he  yet  knew  that  he  could  make  no  mistake  in  following  it.  As  in 
literature,  so  in  art,  Mrs.  Story's  critical  taste  was  a  thing  to  be  relied 
on.  "  My  wife  is  my  best  critic,"  was  Story's  frequent  remark.  Intimate 
friends  coming  upon  them  unexpectedly,  often  found  the  sculptor  writing 
or  working  away  with  bis  chisel,  with  his  wife  enthusiastically  watching 
by  his  side.  So  much  was  Mrs.  Story  absorbed  in  her  husband's  vari- 
ous labors  that  when  her  physical  powers  failed — thus  limiting  her  bod- 
ily efforts,  though  not  her  intellect — she  grieved  and  became  silent. 

In  Italy  they  first  stayed  at  Florence  and  then  took  up 
their  permanent  residence  in  Rome.  The  Brownings  were 
their  near  neighbors  and  devoted  friends.  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli  had  her  home  with  them  in  their  early  days  in  Rome, 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  often  a  guest.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Kenyon's  studio  in  "The  Marble  Faun"  was  taken 
from  Story's  studio,  where  the  two  chatted  away  many  an 
hour  together,  the  sculptor  always  working  at  the  same  time. 
Another  honored  friend  was  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
of  whom  the  author  says  : 

When  he  was  not  engaged  in  his  own  literary  work,  or  occupied 
with  the  father  and  mother,  he  was  ever  ready  with  his  kindly  look  to 
surprise  the  eager  imaginations  of  the  little  Storys — for  they,  too,  had 
their  share  in  everybody's  pleasure  and  made  him  their  own  particular 
story-teller.  What  made  them  gather  round  him  for  a  purpose  even 
,  more  entertaining  than  this  was  his  readiness  to  make  pictures  for  them. 
This  was  second  nature  to  him.  Fly-leaves  of  books,  scraps  of  paper, 
in  fact,  all  things  brought  to  him  were  turned  immediately,  to  the 
children's  delight,  into  miniature  picture-galleries.  "  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring,  a  Fireside  Pantomime  for  Great  and  Small  Children,"  was  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Thackeray  for  Mr.  Story's  little  daughter  Edith, 
and  read  to  her  chapter  by  chapter. 

Their  home  for  forty-five  years  was  the  Palazzo  Barberini, 
with  its  delightful  gardens  of  palm-trees,  flowers,  and 
fountains.  Its  interior  is  thus  described  : 
It  is  original :  some  portions  resemble  an  oriental  bazaar,  while 
1  others  are  so  classical  that  one  would  imagine  himself  in  the  atrium  of  a 
J  Roman  patrician.  Through  it  are  noticed  a  sculptor's  conceptions  in 
aarble,  besides  the  marks  of  a  literary  man  ;  works  of  art,  bric-a-brac, 
nd  trophies  of  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the  chiefest 
I  pleasures  in  receiving  an  invitation  to  the  Story  home  was  the  opportu- 
'  oity  it  afforded  of  drinking  in  this  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  artistic 
:aste. 

Mr.  Story  had  one  of  the  largest  rooms  made  into  a  theatre,  fitted 
ap  with  a  stage,  drop  curtain,  footlights,  and  scenery.  We  are  told 
[hat  Mrs.  Story  made  an  excellent  stage- manager,  director,  and 
prompter  ;  that  Mr.  Story  was  an  actor  of  merit  beyond  the  amateur. 
English,  Italian,  and  French  were  the  languages  of  the  performances 
which  took  place  in  this  Utile  theatre.  Here  many  musical  compositions 
were  first  heard  by  the  public,  and  many  little  theatrical  pieces  first  sub- 
mitted to  its  approval.    Among  the  latter  was  a  play  of  Sir  Edmund 


Mallet's,  "  The  Ordeal,"  performed  when  the  embassador  was  an  attache" 
to  the  British  embassy  and  in  which  the  author  himself  took  a  part. 
Here  have  been  read  aloud  to  sympathizing  listeners,  both  before  and 
after  publication,  many  of  the  host's  own  poems  ;  his  original  plays 
also  were  sometimes  tried  on  this  stage  before  appearing  in  print. 

In  later  days,  this  long  suite  of  beautiful  rooms  constituted  a  con- 
genial neutral  ground  where  the  Romans  themselves  could  forget  the 
dissensions  that  ordinarily  separated  the  adherents  of  the  Vatican  from 
those  of  the  Quirinal.  Political  or  religious  differences  were  forgotten 
or  ignored  the  moment  one  crossed  this  threshold  and  encountered  the 
courteous  and  amiable  host  passing  from  guest  to  guest,  giving  as 
hearty  a  welcome  to  the  Papal  "  Blacks  "  as  to  the  royal  "  Whites,"  and 
imparting  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality  in  a  laughing,  merry  fashion. 
The  admiration  and  fondness  of  so  many  different  elements  of  society 
for  the  artist  tended  to  make  his  large  drawing-room  a  place  where 
Protestant  clergymen  residing  in  the  Italian  capital  might  meet  with 
eminent  prelates  of  the  Roman  Church.  Several  men  who  afterward 
became  Presidents  of  the  United  Slates  were  entertained  there.  When 
General  Grant  visited  Rome  on  his  journey  around  the  world,  a  memo- 
rable company  of  illustrious  men  assembled  to  meet  him  in  Mr.  Story's 
home.  Prime  ministers  of  England  have  been  his  guests  at  various 
times,  and  many  whose  names  wilt  be  historical  for  all  time,  in  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe,  met  frequently  at  Mrs.  Story's  receptions. 
Severn,  Leigh  Hunt,  Landor,  Tennyson.  Hawthorne,  and  hosts  of  others 
whose  names  are  household  words  were  familiar  spirits  here. 

An  insight  into  the  friendship  which  existed  between  the 
Brownings  and  Storys  is  given  in  the  following  letter  of  Mr. 
Browning,  in  which  he  records  the  death  of  the  sculptor's 
little  son  "Joe-Joe"  : 

You  remember  my  telling  you  of  our  dear  friends  the  Storys,  how 
they  and  their  children  helped  to  make  the  summer  go  pleasantly  at  the 
baths  of  Lucca.  They  had  taken  an  apartment  for  us  in  Rome,  so  that 
we  arrived  in  comfort  to  lighted  fires  and  lamps,  as  if  coming  home, 
and  we  had  a  glimpse  of  their  smiling  faces  that  evening.  In  the  morn- 
ing, before  breakfast,  little  Edith  was  brought  over  to  us  by  the  man- 
servant, with  a  message,  "The  boy  was  in  convulsions  ;  there  was 
danger."  We  hurried  to  the  house,  of  course,  leaving  Edith  with 
Wilson.  Too  true !  All  that  first  day  we  spent  beside  a  death-bed.  for 
the  child  never  rallied,  never  opened  his  eyes  in  consciousness,  and  by 
eight  in  the  evening  he  was  gone.  In  the  meanwhile  Edith  was  taken 
ill  at  our  house,  could  not  be  moved,  said  the  physician,  and  within 
two  days  her  life  was  despaired  of,  exactly  the  same  malady  as  her 
brother's. 

To  pass  over  the  dreary  time,  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  in  poor  little 
Edith's  case,  Roman  fever  followed  the  gastric.  She  is  very  pale  and 
thin.  Roman  fever  is  not  dangerous  to  life,  but  it  is  exhausting.  Now 
you  will  understand  what  ghastly  flakes  of  death  have  changed  the  sense 
of  Rome  to  me.  The  first  day  by  a  death-bed,  the  first  drive  out  to  the 
cemetery  where  poor  little  Joe  is  laid  close  to  Shelley's  heart,  and  where 
the  mother  insisted  on  going  when  she  and  I  went  out  in  the  carriage 
together.  I  am  horribly  weak  about  such  things.  I  can't  look  on  the 
earth  side  of  death.  When  I  look  deathward.  I  look  over  death  and 
upward,  or  I  can't  look  that  way  at  alL  So*  that  it  was  a  struggle  with 
me  to  sit  upright  in  that  carriage,  in  which  the  poor  stricken  mother  sat 
so  calmly,  and  not  to  drop  from  my  seat.  .  .  .  Well,  all  this  has  black- 
ened Rome  to  me.  .  .  .  Still  one  lives  through  one's  associations  when 
they  are  not  too  strong,  and  I  have  arrived  at  almost  enjoying  some 
things — the  climate,  for  instance. 

Story's  first  great  work  of  art  was  "  Cleopatra,"  followed 
by  "  Sojourner  Truth,  the  Libyan  Sibyl,"  the  conception  of 
which  was  derived  from  hearing  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
relate  the  history  of  Sojourner  Truth.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Story  was  passing  through  one  of  the  most  serious  seasons 
of  discouragement  incident  to  an  artist's  fife.  It  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  necessity  demanded  substantial  recognition,  or 
else  a  return  to  the  legal  profession.  But  Pope  Pius  the 
Ninth,  one  of  his  earliest  patrons,  came  to  his  assistance 
by  generously  offering  to  send,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
artist's  finished  statues  to  the  London  Exhibition  of  1S62. 
This  opened  an  extensive  field  to  Story,  and  soon  he  took  a 
foremost  place  as  one  of  the  most  noted  living  sculptors. 
That  he  was  fond  of  his  work  is  apparent  from  his  answer 
to  a  question  as  to  which  he  liked  best,  his  chiseling  or 
writing.     He  replied  : 

"  I  love  them  both  ;  I  can  put  my  whole  heart  into  either  of  them.  I 
am  a  pretty  rapid  worker  on  my  marble,  though  1  am  a  careful  one — 
that  is  to  say,  1  finish  minutely.  When  1  have  my  idea  and  lay  my 
chisel  to  the  work.  1  cant  bear  to  stop.  I  feel  an  utter  enthusiasm 
about  the  thing,  and  am  eager  to  have  it  out.  I  work  my  models  with 
great  care,  and  finish  them  perfectly.  I  suppose  I  might  let  the  stone 
be  cut  by  other  hands  if  1  could  find  other  hands  to  suit  me  ;  not  but 
what  they  would  copy  my  model  accurately,  but  I  do  not  feel  bound  to 
my  model.  Don't  you  see  how  much  freer  I  am  than  they  could  be  ? 
If  1  want  a  line  different — a  blow,  and  there  it  is.  Sometimes  I  have 
my  model's  head  quite  turned  when  my  marble  is  completed.  ...  I 
could  not  live  without  work.  During  my  four  months'  vacation  I  am 
away  from  Rome  in  the  country,  but  in  all  that  time  I  am  busy  with 
my  pen.  For  my  part,  I  never  had  to  learn  application — perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  I  talk  of  it  so  glibly.  I  really  don't  know  which  lime  is 
my  vacation — whether  that  which  I  spend  in  the  city  with  my  marble  or 
that  which  I  spend  in  the  country  with  my  foolscap.  1  love  both  occu- 
pations. They  are  both  play  and  work,  too,  for  me  ;  that  is  the  way  we 
should  always  construct  our  employments.  Have  them  half  work  and 
half  play — work  to  give  them  earnestness  and  to  drive  them  through, 
and  play  to  make  them  graceful  and  fill  them  with  attractions." 

His  patriotism  is  shown  in  a  letter  to  the  Home  Journal 
in  reply  to  a  critique  upon  his  "  Proportions  of  the  Human 
Form,"  in  which  the  writer  says  :  "  Mr.  Story  is  now  in 
Rome,  but  is  a  subject  of  her  majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 
Upon  being  asked  once  why  he  gave  up  his  American  citi- 
zenship, he  answered  that  he  was  recognized  and  patronized 
by  Englishmen  and  denied  by  his  own  countrymen."  To 
which  Story  says  : 

' '  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  inadvertently  made  a  statement 
which,  in  all  respects  and  in  all  details,  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
Far  from  having  renounced  my  American  citizenship  and  become  an 
English  subject,  I  am  as  warmly  attached  to  my  country  as  ever,  as 
ready  to  stand  by  her  in  her  success  as  I  was  to  aid  and  defend  her  by 
word  and  pen.  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  during  that  momentous  struggle  for 
liberty  and  union  which  she  maintained  with  such  heroism,  determina- 
tion, and  fortitude.  Now  that  she  has  passed  through  that  fiery  ordeal 
of  civil  war,  coming  forth  from  it  stronger,  more  firm  of  purpose,  and 
higher  of  resolve  than  ever,  more  prosperous  at  home  and  honored 
abroad — my  faith  and  my  pride  in  her  are  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

' '  I  was  born  an  American  and  I  shall  die  an  American.  Were  it  true 
that  I  am  denied  by  my  countrymen  (which  1  hope  is  not  the  case),  it 
would  be  a  paltry  reason  for  renouncing  my  allegiance  to  my  country. 
I  am  not  a  '  resident  of  that  country  where  my  professional  ability  was 
acknowledged'  ;  and,  grateful  as  I  ever  must  be  to  England  and  En- 
glishmen for  their  prompt,  liberal,  and  generous  recognition  of  all  I 
have  done,  or  endeavored  to  do,  1  can  never  forget  that  1  am  an  Ameri- 
can." 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Story's  visit  to 
America  in  1877-78,  when  he  delivered  a  few  lectures, 
notably  at  Washington  and  New  York."  He  received  an 
almost  constant  ovation  from  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington. A  farewell  reception  was  given  to  him  in  New  York 
on  Christmas  Eve,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Shillaber, 
Mr.  Shillaber  having  been  a  schoolmate  of  Mr.  Story  in 
boyhood,  in  Salem,  Mass.  Among  the  guests  were  Bayard  1 
Taylor,  "Sam"  Ward  (the  brother  of  Julia  Ward  Howe),  j 


Mr.  Charles  O'Conor,  Mr.  Abram  Hewitt,  Governor 
Tilden,  and  others.  Among  the  ladies  were  the  daughters 
of  two  well  known  poets — General  George  P.  Morris  and 
Samuel  Wood  worth,  the  authors,  respectively,  of  "  Wood- 
man, Spare  that  Tree  "  and  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket." 

On  October  31,  1S93,  the  Storys  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding,  and  a  few  months  later  Mrs.  Story  died  of  pro- 
gressive paralysis.  After  her  death  he  practically  retired 
from  active  work,  his  last  production  being  a  marble  monu- 
ment to  his  wife.  In  was  a  labor  of  love  and  inspiration, 
and  was  considered  by  his  family  and  friends  the  only  means 
of  rescuing  him  from  the  despair  of  his  grief. 

He  died  at  Vallombrosa  on  October  16,  1895,  at  the  sum- 
mer home  of  his  only  daughter,  Edith  Marion  Story,  who 
married  the  Marquis  Simone  Peruzzidi  Medici,  a  descendant 
of  that  old  historic  Florentine  family.  His  elder  son,  Waldo 
Story,  who  has  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps  as  a  sculp- 
tor, married  Miss  Maud  Broadwood,  a  granddaughter  of 
Alfred  Hennin,  the  distinguished  jurist  of  New  Orleans. 
His  second  son  is  Julian  Story,  who  married  Emma  Eames, 
the  famous  American  singer,  and  who  has  won  distinction  as 
a  painter. 

The  volume  contains  an  elaborate  record  of  Mr.  Story's 
literary  works,  with  many  extracts  from  his  books,  and  his  art 
works  are  minutely  described  and  commented  on.  Among 
these  latter  his  two  marble  statues,  "Saul"  and  "  Delilah," 
were  purchased  by  the  Mrs.  Theodore  Shillaber  mentioned 
above — her  husband  was  a  brother  of  B.  P.  Shillaber,  who 
created  "Mrs.  Partington" — and  brought  to  this  city,  where 
for  many  years  they  adorned  her  beautiful  home  in  the 
Mission.  Some  months  ago  they  were  loaned  by  her 
executors,  together  with  Randolph  Rogers's  "  Lost  Pleiad," 
and  are  now  in  the  Art  Museum  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
The  monument  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  the.  author  of  "  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  which  is  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  near 
the  music-stand,  is  also  Mr.  Story's  work. 

The  book  is  supplemented  with  a  comprehensive  appendix 
of  Mr.  Story's  literary  works  and  the  statues  and  busts 
which  he  modeled,  also  an  index.  There  are  a  number  of 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  the  paper,  type,  and  binding  are 
excellent.  Miss  Phillips  certainly  accomplishes  the  task 
which  she  set  for  herself,  and  after  a  perusal  of  these  reminis- 
cences one  realizes,  as  a  friend  remarks,  that  Story  was  the 
"  embodiment  of  unselfish,  loving  interest  in  others,  of  large- 
ness of  soul  and  purity  of  sentiment,  of  conscientious — I 
may  also  say  spontaneous — devotion  to  the  realization  of 
lofty  and  noble  ideals." 

Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


Several  years  ago,  Dr.  Farabeuf  stated  in  a  public  lecture, 
1  in  Paris,  that  negro  babies  at  the  time  of  birth  were  exactly 
the  same  color  as  white  babies,  and  that  they  showed  signs 
of  color  only  after  an  interval,  usually  of  several  days,  but 
often  extending  to  many  weeks  ;  finally,  that  the  skin  never 
attained   its    darkest    tint    until   the    age   of  puberty.     This 
assertion  caused    a   good    deal    of  discussion   at    the    time. 
I  Last  summer  there  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Champ  de  Mars 
1  a  Soudanese  village,  the  colony  of  which  numbered  several 
!  hundred  persons  as  black  as  ever  born.     Dr.  Collignon  saw 
there  an  opportunity   to  settle  the  controversy,  and  he  thus 
expresses  his  deductions  :  "  The  negro  baby  comes  into  the 
I  world  a  tender  pink  color  ;  the  second  day  it  is  lilac  ;  ten 
:  days   afterward   it  is  the  color   of  tanned  leather,  and  at 
fifteen  days  it  is  chocolate.     The  human  epidermis,  or  outer 
layer  of    skin,    is  composed    of    three  films    superimposed 
one  upon  the  other  and  holding  between  them,  in  the  case 
of  the  negro,  the  coloring  matter  which  makes  him  brown 
or  black.     This  pigment  is   semi-fluid  or  in  the  form  of  fine 
!  granulations  ;  in  the  Indian  it  is  red,  and  in  the  Mongolian 
yellow.     Freckles    are   made    of    this    pigment.      It   is    in- 
fluenced not  only    by  sun  and   by  climate,  but   by  certain 
maladies,  and  the  negro  changes  in  tint  just  as  the  white 
person  does." 

■*  •  »■ 

A  girl  model  who  had  been  posing  "  in  the  altogether " 
for  the  young  women  of  the  Art  Students'  League  in  New 
York,  a  few  days  ago,  had  no  sooner  retired  behind  the 
screen  to  resume  her  clothing  when  there  came  a  great 
crash  from  the  sky-light  above  and  she  was  inundated  with 
an  avalanche  of  glass,  ice,  and  snow.  The  students,  who 
hurried  to  her  assistance,  found  her  bleeding  in  many 
places.  There  was  a  deep  cut  in  her  left  shoulder  from  the 
base  of  the  neck  to  the  beginning  of  the  arm,  and  another 
on  the  left  side  beginning  just  under  the  arm  and  running 
almost  to  the  waist.  There  were  also  five  or  six  deep  cuts 
in  her  legs,  and  the  girl  was  almost  crazed  with  pain.  A 
physician  was  summoned,  and  proceeded  to  sew  up  the 
wounds.  The  girl  said  she  did  not  care  how  much  the 
physician  hurt  her  if  he  would  only  make  the  cuts  heal  so 
that  they  would  not  leave  bad  scars.  What  she  feared  was 
that  she  would  never  be  able  to  pose  again. 


Scotch  whisky  keeps  on  booming.  There  are  158  distil- 
leries at  work  in  Scotland  that  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  orders,  and  more  government  inspectors  are  called  for. 
The  output  last  year  was  28,500,000  gallons,  an  increase  of 
30  per  cent,  over  the  year  before.  There  are  77,000,000 
gallons  stored  away  maturing.  The  increase  in  Irish  whisky 
last  year  was  13,  and  that  in  English  whisky  10  per  cent. 


La  Scala,  Milan's  famous  opera-house,  will  be  closed  this 
winter  unless  the  rich  people  of  Milan  come  to  the  rescue. 
The  city  authorities  have  refused  to  renew  their  subvention, 
on  the  ground  that  too  many  foreign  operas  are  produced 
on  its  stage  and  that  the  theatre  is  not  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  subvention,  that  is,  the  development  of  Italian 
lyric  art. 

•+  •  m 

The  late  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  for  the  last  fifty  years  of 
her  life  never  permitted  any  change  in  the  style  of  her 
dress,  and  invariably  wore  the  picturesque  and  old-fashioned 
gowns  which  were  in  vogue  in  the  late  forties. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  21,  1S98. 


THE    MAGIC    BIT    OF    SILVER. 


A  Story  of  the  Roulette-Table. 


"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Gomez." 
"Well,  my  dear  boy,  what  is  it?" 
"  Where  did  you  get  your  money  ?  " 

The  question  was  an  abrupt  one — it  was  almost  imperti- 
nent. But  Gomez  de  Bonilla  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  a  good  fellow,  and — we  had  dined.  To  say  truth,  we 
had  not  only  dined  but  wined,  and  it  was  over  some  excel- 
lent post-prandials  in  the  shape  of  further  wine  and  fra- 
grant cigars  that  I  had  asked  the  question.  But  I  had  long 
wished  to  do  so,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Some  two  years  before,  Gomez  was  poor  as  a  church- 
mouse.  He  was  always  a  good  fellow  ;  but  then,  you  know, 
there  is  a  difference  between  good  fellows  rich  and  good  fel- 
lows poor.  And,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  think  I  liked 
him  better  rich  than  poor.  Well,  as  I  said,  he  was  almost 
destitute.  He  had  a  profession,  it  is  true — he  was  a  journal- 
ist ;  but  in  Spain  the  gains  of  the  fraternity  of  the  pen  are 
not  large.  What  little  he  did  earn  went  to  the  bad,  for  he 
was  an  inveterate  gambler. 

But  from  a  poverty-stricken  journalist  he  suddenly  blos- 
somed out  into  a  man  of  wealth.  He  had  the  finest  horses, 
he  belonged  to  the  most  fashionable  club,  he  had  the  most 
luxuriously  fitted  town  house,  he  had  purchased  the  country- 
seat  of  a  decayed  grandee,  he  had  the  best  cook  in  Madrid, 
and  he  moved  in  the  best  society — for,  alas  !  even  in  Spain 
the  golden  key  is  beginning  to  open  all  portals.  But  do  not 
think  from  what  I  say  that  Gomez  was  not  a  gentleman,  for 
he  came  of  an  excellent  family. 

Well,  as  I  said,  we  had  just  finished  an  excellent  dinner, 
and  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  I  put  my  question  : 
"  Gomez,  where  did  you  get  your  money  ?  " 
He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully,  and  knocked  the  ash  from 
his  cigar.  "Where  did  I  get  my  money?"  he  repeated, 
slowly.  "  And  what  says  Dame  Rumor  concerning  it, 
Pedro?" 

"  There  are  all  sorts  of  stories,"  I  replied  ;  "  some  proba- 
ble, some  wildly  impossible  ;  some  good-humored,  more  ill- 
natured.  You  will  pardon  my  frankness  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  heard  some  people  call  your  wealth  '  ill-gotten  gains,' 
whisper  of  retired  highwaymen,  and  the  like.  There  are 
others  who  hint  darkly  at  counterfeiting.  Among  the  lower 
classes  there  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  you  have  sold  your- 
self to  the  devil.  And  I  have  even  met  intelligent  people 
who  hinted  at  supernatural  means." 

"Perhaps  they  were  right,"  was  his  laconic  reply. 
I  stared  at  him. 

"  Listen,  and  you  may  perhaps  tell  me  whether  the  means 
were  supernatural  or  no.  I  have  never  been  able  to  decide. 
The  reason  that  the  source  of  my  fortune  has  never  been 
discovered  was  because  the  only  man  who  knew  of  it  left 

the  city  the  day  after " 

He  paused. 

"  The  day  after  what  ?"   I  queried. 

"Well,  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning.     The  story  is  a  curi- 
ous one,  and  should  be  told  in  sequence." 
He  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  and  then  began  : 

"  You  knew  me  two  years  ago,  when   I  was  poor.     You  I 
also  knew,  as  did  all  my  friends,  that   I  had  a  passion  for 
gaming.     You  would  all  of  you  chorus,  when  speaking  of  j 
me,  (  Poor  Bonilla  !     He  has  the  worst  of  vices — he  is  a  ! 
desperate  gambler.'     You  were  all  wrong.     I  did  not  play  ! 
simply  for  love  of  it.    I  played  because  I  was  poor.    I  was  not  a 
gambler.     I  was  a  speculator.     I  had  fixed  upon  a  certain 
sum  which   I   considered  a  competence.     I  saw  no  way  of 
acquiring  it  by  my  profession,  so  I  devoted   myself  to   the  j 
green  cloth — how  assiduously  you  know." 

He  smiled  at  the  expression  of  assent  which  involuntarily 
flitted  over  my  countenance,    watched   the   smoke-wreaths  ' 
curling  over  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  continued  : 

"  One  evening  I  was  feeling  unusually  blue.  I  never 
drank,  as  you  know — that  is,  never  to  excess — and  certainly 
never  to  do  what  is  called  'drowning  sorrow.'  My  resource 
was  the  gaming-table.  Unfortunately  I  had  in  my  posses- 
sion a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  me  by  a  friend  for  the  purpose  of  paying  some 
debts  ;  he  had  been  suddenly  called  away  from  the  city.  I 
entered  the  gambling-hell,  and  seated  myself  at  the  roulette- 
table.  Fortune  was  against  me  ;  the  few  duros  that  be- 
longed to  me  were  soon  gone.  Something  seemed  to  pos- 
sess me  that  night  ;  I  was  not  myself.  I  did  what  I  never 
should  have  dreamed  myself  capable  of  doing — I  staked  my 
friend's  money.  I  staked  it,  and  I  lost  it  alL" 
I  was  about  to  speak. 

"Do  not  condemn  me,"  he  interrupted  ;  "you  could  say 
nothing  severer  than  were  my  self-reproaches.  Long  I  sat 
there,  glaring  at  the  other  players.  As  I  watched  the  ivory 
ball  spin  round,  my  brain  seemed  to  spin  round  too.  My 
senses  seemed  to  be  leaving  me.  I  felt  as  if  life  were  no 
longer  dear  to  me.  Penniless  and  dishonored,  what  was 
there  left  to  live  for  ? 

"  As  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  working  brain,  the 
night  wore  on.  The  players  dropped  off,  one  by  one.  The 
tables  were  gradually  deserted.  Soon  there  was  but  one 
left  lighted — the  roulette-table  before  which  I  sat,  and  at 
which  one  persevering  gamester  was  trying  his  luck. 
Finally  he,  too,  wearied,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the 
banker,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  gambling-hell." 

"Oh,  I  remember,"  I  interrupted,  "Jose  Herrara,  who 
disappeared  so  suddenly  a  couple  of  years  ago." 

"  The  same,"  replied  Bonilla,  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  upon 
me. 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
However,  he  continued  : 

,  ;*  The  banker  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  I  half  rose  to  re- 
tife.  I  had  fully  deurmined  to  blow  out  my  brains  in  the 
sLvet,  and  that  I  did  not  do  so  is  owing  to  one  of  the 
strangest  of  circumstances — so  strange  that  you  will  not 
blame  me  for   wondering  whether  it  was  supernatural.     I 


half  ros*e,  I  say,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  upon  the  floor  a 
round,  bright  object  which  had  a  silver  shimmer  as  the  gas- 
light fell  upon  it.     It  was  a  coin,  a " 

"  A  peseta"  I  interrupted,  breathlessly. 
*&."  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "a  little  bit  of  silver  coin — only  a 
peseta.     But  it  saved  my  life.     I  placed  my  foot  upon  it, 
and,  motioning  to  the  banker,  said  : 

"  '  A  peseta  on  the  seventeen  ! ' 

"The  banker  knew  me  well — he  had  cause  to — and  with- 
out making  any  inquiries  he  repeated  my  wager  after  me, 
and  set  the  ball  a-whirling.     It  stopped  in  the  seventeen. 

"  'Seventeen  wins,'  said  he,  and  on  the  seventeen  clanged 
seven  silver  duros. 

"  *  Do  you  leave  it  there? '  said  he. 

"  I  nodded. 

"  Again  the  ivory  ball  spun  round,  and  again  it  stopped  at 
seventeen. 

"  ( Seventeen  wins,'  said  the  banker. 

"  Again  I  left  the  glittering  pile  upon  the  seventeen,  and 
again  it  won.  Seven  several  times  did  the  goddess  Fortune 
smile  upon  me.  And  when  I  stopped,  it  was  not  because  I 
feared  to  venture  further,  but  because  I  had  broken  the  bank. 
The  poverty-stricken  wretch  who  a  few  moments  before  had 
contemplated  suicide  was  now  wealthy." 

"  And  the  peseta"  said  I,  "  you  have  that  still,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  with  a  strange  smile. 

"  Why  ! "  exclaimed  I,  with  surprise,  "  had  I  been  you,  I 
would  have  kept  it  all  my  life." 

"No,"  he  replied,  with  the  same  peculiar  smile,  "you 
would  not  have  kept  it."       % 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"When  I  stooped  to  pick  up  the  coin,  I  found — nothing." 

""  Nothing  !  "  I  echoed.     "  Why — what — where " 

"  That  which  I  had  taken  for  a  peseta  was  not  a  coin.  The 
round,  silvery  object  on  which  the  light  had  fallen  and  de- 
ceived me  was " 

"What?" 

"  A  drop  of  water." — Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the 
Spanish. 

Frederick  MacMonnies,  the  sculptor  employed  by  the 
government  to  furnish  certain  bronze  doors  for  the  new 
library  of  Congress,  has  had  a  terrible  experience  of  govern- 
mental red  tape.  When  the  doors  were  delivered  in  March 
of  last  year,  a  check  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  drawn 
upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  forwarded  to 
Mr.  MacMonnies  in  Paris.  It  never  reached  him,  however. 
In  order  to  get  his  money  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  MacMon- 
nies to  wait  until  Congress  was  assembled  and  then  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  on  December  13th,  directing  the 
Treasurer  to  issue  to  Mr.  MacMonnies  a  duplicate  check. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  printed.  The  committee  considered  the  bill  and 
sent  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  information.  Then  the 
committee  returned  it  to  the  Senate  with  the  explanation  and  a 
recommendation  that  it  pass  without  amendment.  The 
Senate  thereupon  ordered  the  bill  to  be  engrossed  for  the 
thud  reading.  It  was  read  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
January  nth.  On  January  19th,  the  bill  went  to  the  House 
and  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Claims.  The 
House  committee  again  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
information.  The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
turned the  bill  with  the  necessary  explanations.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Claims  thereupon  referred  the  bill  back  to  the 
House,  with  a  favorable  recommendation.  On  January 
26th,  the  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  ordered  printed.  Then  it  was  referred  to  the  private 
calendar,  which  is  where  it  now  stands.  Before  Mr.  Mac- 
Monnies can  secure  his  money,  the  House  Committee  of  the 
Whole  will  take  up  the  bill,  and,  if  there  be  no  objection, 
recommend  that  it  be  passed.  The  House  will  then  pass 
it,  a  copy  of  the  act  will  be  furnished  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  after  Mr.  MacMonnies  has  furnished 
bonds,  with  sureties  acceptable  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, protecting  and  indemnifying  the  United  States 
against  loss  that  might  occur  by  the  cashing  of  the  dupli- 
cate if  the  original  check  should  be  presented  by  an  inno- 
cent holder  and  paid  by  the  government — then,  when  all 
this  has  been  done,  the  Treasury  will  issue  a  duplicate  of 
the  lost  check  to  Mr.  MacMonnies.  Besides  the  expense 
and  annoyance,  Mr.  MacMonnies  will  have  lost  at  least  nine 
hundred  dollars  in  interest  before  he  receives  his  money. 


New  York  is  now  reveling  in  the  horrors  of  another 
Guldensuppe  mystery.  The  nude  trunk  of  a  man's  body 
was  found  in  the  water  near  the  ferries  a  few  mornings  ago, 
and  the  police  have  absolutely  no  clews  to  work  upon  except 
the  nature  of  the  wounds.  Both  arms  had  been  cleanly  cut 
off  the  body  at  the  shoulders  ;  from  a  cut  beginning  at  the 
top  of  the  head  the  whole  front  of  the  head  was  gone,  leaving 
none  of  the  features  of  the  face  ;  part  of  the  back  of  the  head 
was  left,  and  from  it  it  was  seen  that  the  man  had  been 
bald.  The  right  leg  and  thigh  were  missing,  and  the  left 
leg  had  been  cut  off  at  the  knee.  From  various  stab  wounds 
in  the  body  the  police  are  inclined  to  think  it  the  work  of  an 
Italian  or  Spaniard.  A  mark  about  the  neck  shows  that  the 
man  had  been  first  strangled  or  garroted  and  then  cut  up 
and  thrown  into  the  river. 


The  railroads  of  the  United  States  expend  in  a  year  a 
sum  more  than  $100,000,000  in  excess  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States  Government,  and  this  computa- 
tion does  not  include  nearly  $250,000,000  paid  in  the  form 
of  interest  upon  railroad  bonds  or  guaranteed  stock  and 
from  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000  paid  in  the  form  of 
dividends  to  stockholders.  The  railroads,  indeed,  are  the 
great  disbursing  agencies  of  the  country,  handling  never  less 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  a  year  and  disbursing  it  all,  or  prac- 
tically all,  for  railroads  as  a  rule  do  not  keep  large  bank 
accounts,  and  do  practically  a  cash  business,  turning  money 
rapidly. 


IRVING'S    SON'S    PLAY. 

Laurence  Irvine's  "Peter  the  Great"  Damned  with   Faint    Praise 

and    to    be    Withdrawn  —  His    Engagement    to    Miss 

Barrymore  Declared  Off. 

Laurence,  younger  son  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  (born 
Brodrib),  is  having  but  a  sorry  time  at  the  hands  of  Dame 
Fortune.  A  month  ago  he  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  fame 
and  fortune,  for  so  young  a  man,  and  now  he  is — well,  taken 
down  several  pegs.  On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  he 
had  a  play,  almost  his  first,  produced  by  the  leading  Lon- 
don manager,  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  accepted  as  the 
affianced  husband  of  a  very  charming  young  woman. 
But  the  cup  has  been  snatched  from  his  lips.  The  play 
has  been  voted  a  promising  failure,  and  the  young  lady  has 
exercised  an  inalienable  privilege  of  her  sex  by  changing  her 
mind. 

Laurence  Irving  is  the  second  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's  sons, 
and  was  at  first  destined  for  the  diplomatic  service.  Indeed, 
he  did  serve  for  a  short  time  with  the  British  legation  at  St. 
Petersburg.  But  he  soon  came  back  to  London,  and  under 
the  aegis  of  his  father's  friend,  Toole,  trod  the  boards  in  the 
provinces.  But  his  bent  was  rather  literary  thanhistrionic. 
He  wrote  two  plays,  and  one  of  them,  "Godefroi  and 
Yolande,"  was  produced  during  his  father's  last  American 
tour,  with  Ellen  Terry  in  the  leading  female  role. 

The  theme  of  the  play,  which  his  father  produced  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  on  the  first  night  of  the  year,  was  doubtless 
suggested  to  the  young  author  during  his  residence  in 
Russia.  Peter  the  Great  is  the  central  figure  and  gives  the 
play  its  name,  and  the  episode  on  which  it  is  constructed  is 
his  condemnation  of  his  son  Alexis  to  death.  That  the 
royal  father  did  cause  his  son  to  be  killed  is  matter  of 
history,  and  of  the  savage  brutality  of  the  action  there  is 
little  doubt ;  but  Mr.  Irving  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  way 
that  robs  the  deed  of  much  of  its  brutality,  and  has  given  a 
human  reason  for  one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  Peter's  sombre 
career. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  briefly  this  :  Alexis,  being  regent 
while  Peter  is  away  fighting  the  Turks,  is  persuaded  by  the 
dissatisfied  element  at  court  to  usurp  his  father's  throne,  de- 
spite the  warnings  of  the  divorced  Czarina,  Eudoxia ;  but 
the  revolution  evaporates  at  the  return  of  Peter,  whose  rage 
is  soothed  by  the  cajoleries  of  his  second  wife,  Catherine — 
played  by  Ellen  Terry — a  sort  of  Russian  Mme.  Sans-Gene. 
This  draws  Peter's  attention  to  his  son,  and  he  attempts  to 
make  a  man  of  him  according  to  his  lights.  He  gives  him 
the  choice  of  studying  to  fulfill  the  paternal  ambitions  or  en- 
tering a  monastery,  and  Alexis,  a  weak,  sentimental  youth 
who  imagines  himself  in  love  with  his  purely  titulary  mis- 
tress, Euphrosine,  makes  pretense  of  following  his  father's 
will,  only  to  flee  the  court  at  the  first  opportunity.  Through 
Euphrosine's  aid,  he  is  found  and  brought  back  to  court, 
where  he  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  condemned  to 
death. 

The  finest  passage  in  the  play  occurs  at  this  point.  It  is 
Peter's  soliloquy  before  he  signs  the  death-warrant,  and  in  it 
the  author  has  strongly  depicted  the  struggle  between  the 
newly  awakened  paternal  love  and  the  ambition  of  a  man 
who  has  made  an  empire  and  feels  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
man  to  succeed  him  and  complete  his  work.  The  ruler 
finally  prevails  and  the  warrant  is  signed,  and  the  final  scene 
comes  when  Peter,  after  an  interview,  in  which  father  and 
son  come  to  understand  each  other,  hears  the  death-cry  of 
Alexis  and  learns  at  the  same  time  that  the  son  Catherine 
had  borne  him  is  dead — that  he  is  childless. 

The  play  was  staged  with  all  the  sumptuous  luxury  and 
care  of  detail  that  are  possible  only  at  the  Lyceum,  and  the 
first  night  was  a  gala  occasion.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  by  the 
way,  that  next  to  Sir  Henry  himself,  the  largest  share  of 
the  honors  of  the  evening  were  won  by  Henry  Tabor,  an 
American,  whose  interpretation  of  the  vacillating  Alexis  was 
consummately  artistic.  There  were  two  other  Americans  in 
the  cast,  Miss  Rockman  and  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  play,  Sir  Henry  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  thanked  the  audience  and  the  company,  and  slyly 
added  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  a  manager  to  be  en- 
thusiastic for  his  author,  and  confessed  in  this  particular 
case  to  being  a  little  prejudiced  in  his  favor.  So  were  the 
critics  a  little  prejudiced  in  Laurence  Irving's  favor.  They 
devoted  a  deal  of  space  to  the  piece,  as,  indeed,  any 
Lyceum  production  deserves ;  but  their  praise  was  luke- 
warm, and  the  general  tenor  of  their  remarks  was  that 
"Peter  the  Great"  is  promising.  It  is  still  running,  but 
will  be  withdrawn  in  a  few  days.  In  fact,  "  Peter  the 
Great,"  depicting  the  sacrifice  of  a  son  by  a  father,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  father's  sacrifice  for  a  son. 

Miss  Barrymore  was  not  well  suited  to  the  role  of 
Euphrosine,  a  Kalmuck  maid  who  betrays  her  princely 
lover,  but  Mr.  Irving  was  perfectly  suited  with  her,  and 
there  was  no  great  surprise  among  those  "  in  the  know " 
when  their  engagement  was  announced.  It  was  hailed  as  a 
further  cementing  of  the  Irvings'  interest  with  the  stage — 
Laurence's  elder  brother  was  married  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Baird,  the  original  Trilby,  some,  two  years  ago.  But  now  it 
appears  that  the  marriage  is  not  to  be.  Just  what  is  the  rift 
within  the  lute  has  not  transpired,  but  I  understand  the 
young  lady  has  found  out  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that 
she  will  be  only  a  sister  to  him.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Miss  Barrymore's  social  success  may  have  a  little  to  do  with 
it.  She  has  been  taken  up  by  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  and  other  women  prominent  in 
society,  and  she  was  the  only  actress  invited  to  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire's  famous  fancy-dress  ball  last  year. 

LONDON,  February  1,  1898.  PICCADILLY. 


There  is  no  such  term  as  nam  de  plume  in  the  French 
language.  The  French  Notes  and  Queries  (D Iniermidiare) 
was  referred  to  and  decided  the  point.  "  Our  term  nom  de 
guerre"  it  said,  "  quite  sufficiently  applies  to  the  case  in 
point." 


February  21,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


TWO    ARTISTIC    EVENTS. 

Geraldine  Bonner  Discusses  the  Wagner  Trilogy  and    the  Stewart 

Sale — New  York  Women  Wearing  Gems  and  Men 

Buying    Pictures. 

Representatives  of  art,  literature,  society,  journalism,  and 
fashion  had  to  divide  their  attention  last  night  between  the 
first  performance  of  the  Wagner  Trilogy,  with  Nordica  as 
Briinhilde,  and  the  last  evening's  sale  of  the  Stewart  pictures, 
of  which  I  wrote  last  week. 

People  talked  of  "dropping  in"  upon  both,  but  had  to 
abandon  that  to  reporters  and  other  lively  beings  of  the  Sir- 
Boyle- Roche's-bird  variety.  Moreover,  " dropping  in"  had 
to  be  translated  into  "squeezing  in."  The  crowd  at  both 
the  opera-house  and  Chickering  Hall  was  great.  At  the 
latter  place  they  finally  had  to  close  the  doors  upon  fully  a 
thousand  spectators  and  possible  bidders.  After  this,  "no 
one  need  talk  of  hard  times  or  try  to  make  us  believe  that  the 
American  millionaire  is  getting  close-fisted  and  canny. 

Everybody  was  at  the  sale  and  everybody  was  at  the 
opera.  How  they  managed  it  was  that  the  men  went  to  buy 
the  pictures  and  the  women  went  to  hear  the  music.  Art 
was  represented  at  the  sale  by  Giovanni  Boldini,  who  saw 
his  pictures  knocked  down  at  high  prices  ;  Raimundo  de 
Madrazo,  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  "  Sortie  du 
Bal  Masque" "  sold  for  $16,500;  Frederico  de  Madrazo; 
and  Julius  Stewart,  the  dead  collector's  son,  also  an  artist. 
There  were  besides  art-dealers  from  the  big  cities  and  buy- 
ers for  lazy  millionaires  and  large  galleries  from  all  over  the 
country. 

Art  at  the  opera-house  was  represented  by  Ysaye  and 
Gerardi  alone  in  a  second-tier  box.  Among  the  smooth, 
sleek-haired,  shiny-skinned  gentlemen  of  fashion,  these  two 
remarkable-looking  men  loomed  up  with  a  startling  effect. 
Ysaye  is  one  of  the  ugliest  creatures  in  the  world  ;  with  his 
great  jaw  and  bull-dog  neck,  his  curious  width  between  the 
eyes,  his  broad  nose,  flat  on  the  tip,  and  his  close-sticking, 
lank  black  hair,  he  looks  like  some  form  of  primitive  man 
created  before  the  type  had  been  refined  and  settled  into 
its  present  neat  and  harmless  mold.  But  what  a  face  of 
genius  and  power  !  As  your  straying  glance  lit  on  that 
barbaric  and  sphinx-like  head,  it  held  you  as  if  you  had 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  tiger.  The  other  boxes  were  full 
of  women.  Their  millionaire  husbands  and  brothers  were 
at  Chickering  Hall,  bidding  for  Fortunys.  Smooth-faced 
lads  and  men,  who  were  not  possessed  of  unlimited  bank 
accounts,  leaned  over  their  chairs  and  murmured  into  their 
ears.  There  were  nearly  as  many  jewels  and  nearly  as 
many  pretty  dresses  as  there  had  been  on  the  opening  night. 

White  seems  to  be  the  fashionable  color.  Young  Mrs. 
Astor  was  in  white,  with  a  blue  orchid  in  her  hair.  Mrs. 
Coleman  Drayton,  who  has  recently  married  a  wealthy 
Englishman  named  Haig,  and  who  is  a  dark,  romantic, 
foreign-looking  woman,  was  in  pale-blue.  Across  the  house 
Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  and  her  sister-in-law  were  both  in  white. 
Mrs.  Mills's  costume  was  Frenchified,  with  small,  frilly 
sleeves  of  purple  net.  For  jewels  she  wore  a  collar  of  im- 
mense turquoises  set  in  diamonds,  and  had  several  brooches 
of  the  same  stones  pinned  on  the  front  of  her  corsage.  The 
effect  was  very  gorgeous  and  unusual 

There  has  been  Wagner  before  this  season,  but  last  night 
was  the  opening  performance  of  the  Trilogy,  under  the 
leadership  of  Damrosch,  and  with  Nordica  as  Briinhilde  for 
the  first  time.  Kraus  was  the  tenor,  and  has  one  of  the 
youngest  and  freshest  voices  of  any  of  the  Wagnerian 
tenors,  except  Alvary.  He  is  a  son  of  Anak  as  to  height 
and  size,  and,  attired  in  skins  bound  round  him  with  thongs 
and  with  tawny  beard  and  hair,  presents  a  magnificent  pict- 
ure as  Siegmund  the  Volsung.  He  seems  to  have  preserved 
in  his  work  that  traditional  mingling  of  solemnity  and  pas- 
sion which  have  made  the  real  Wagnerians  such  compelling 
artists.  Outside  a  tendency  to  gesticulate  overmuch,  his 
performance  was  quite  as  intense  and  nearly  as  picturesque 
as  Alvary's.  He  sang  the  sword  music  with  the  exultant 
fury  of  a  Berserker — and  this  music  is  not  music,  but  a 
series  of  cadenced  shouts.  They  excite  one  as  the  shouts  of 
a  man  in  a  paroxysm  of  martial  frenzy  would.  The  blood 
of  the  primitive  man — the  fighting  man — is  aflame,  and  he 
howls  in  his.  savage  joy  as  they  say  soldiers  do  when  they 
ride  into  battle. 

The  women,  though  all  possessed  of  admirable  voices, 
were  not  so  good.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple.  One 
feels  it  in  the  air  before  the  first  act  is  over.  They  have  not 
the  Wagner  inspiration  or  tradition.  Those  women,  like 
Materna  and  Lehmann,  who  either  came  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  master  or  received  his  ideas  second-hand 
while  he  still  lived,  were  moved  by  the  spell  he  exerted  to 
unusual  depths  of  artistic  sympathy.  In  simple  language, 
his  own  passion  and  enthusiasm  were  so  intense  that  he  im- 
parted to  the  singers  his  own  ideals.  They  worked  less 
from  their  volition  and  comprehension  than  from  his  inspira- 
tion. That  is  over  now.  The  new  Wagner  singers  have 
only  Frau  Cosima  to  fall  back  on  and  a  commercialized 
Bayreuth  to  draw  inspiration  from.  The  Wagner  tradition 
is  no  longer  a  revered  and  solemn  thing,  nor  is  Bayreuth 
holy  ground.  Mme.  Nordica,  Frau  Gadski,  and  Frau  Stan- 
digl  are  in  Wagner  opera  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it. 
And  no  one  blames  them  for  that,  grand  opera  never  having 
been  a  charitable  institution  ;  but  one  sees  it  and  feels  it  too 
plainly. 

They  have  many  mannerisms  that  the  master  would  have 
stamped  upon  with  an  iron  heel.  For  instance,  restlessness — 
meaningless  movement  and  gesture — was  something  the  true 
Wagnerians  never  were  permitted.  The  master  knew  the 
value  of  the  pause,  the  long  interval  of  motionless  silence. 
Siegfried  looks  at  the  sleeping  Briinhilde  for  several  moments 
before  he  moves  or  speaks.  In  the  scene  in  Hunding's  hut, 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  let  the  music  tell  of  the  tempests 
shaking  their  souls.  They  sit  motionless,  oppressed  with 
the  awe  and  terror  of  their  thoughts. 

Much  of  the  grandeur,  the  sense  of  emotional  intensity, 


was  sacrificed  by  Frau  Gadski's  ceaseless  gesticulation. 
She  has  very  pretty  white  arms,  and  they  were  never  at 
rest.  They  clutched  the  air,  they  clutched  Frau  Gadski, 
they  clutched  Siegmund.  All  this  is  a  pity,  for  she  has  a 
fine,  strong,  far-reaching  voice  and  an  attractive  appearance. 
But  the  sense  of  the  drama  of  what  she  is  doing  is  not  in 
her.  She  has  not  one  touch  of  that  feu  sacre  which  made 
Materna  a  soul-satisfying  Elizabeth  when  she  was  a  middle- 
aged  woman  of  enormous  girth.  Nordica  was  far  superior 
to  either  Gadski  or  Standigl,  though  she  was  hardly  a  great 
Briinhilde.  The  simple,  large,  and  epic  quality  of  the 
Valkyrie's  character  is  beyond  her.  Temperamentally,  she 
is  not  sympathetic  with  the  role.  She  is  a  singer  with  force 
and  power,  but  no  magnetism,  and  none  of  that  curiously 
broad  and  good-natured  charm  with  which  Wagner  in- 
vested his  heroines.  But  she  is  enough  of  an  artist — 
has  seen  and  talked  enough  with  Frau  Cosima  —  to 
give  to  the  heroic  figure  of  Wotan's  daughter  a  cer- 
tain majesty  and  goddess-like  serenity  of  port.  When  she 
appears  before  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  she  showed  a 
distinct  appreciation  of  the  awesome  fatefulness  of  that  wild 
and  tragic  interview.  To  me  this  has  always  appeared  as 
the  deepest  and  grandest  scene  in  any  opera.  To  the 
doomed  Volsung  there  suddenly  appears  the  strangely 
beautiful  figure  of  the  Valkyrie,  the  warrior  maiden,  spear 
and  shield  in  hand.  "Who  is  it?"  he  asks,  staring  at  her 
with  the  dull  apathy  of  one  who  has  suffered  overmuch. 
Motionless  and  in  fateful  cadences,  as  befits  those  who  bear 
the  gods'  mandates,  she  tells  him  that  she  is  the  Valkyrie 
whose  mission  it  is  to  bear  the  wounded  heroes  to  Valhalla, 
and  only  those  about  to  die  have  ever  looked  upon  her  face. 
Siegmund  must  die,  but  the  gods  have  offered  him  a  place  in 
Paradise  where  the  Wish  Maidens  will  wait  on  him,  and 
serve  him  with  wine  in  deep  cups,  and  play  to  him  sweet 
music.  Only,  as  he  must  die  for  his  sins,  so  for  her  sins 
must  Sieglinde  be  banished  from  the  joys  of  Valhalla.  It  is 
awful  as  a  Greek  tragedy,  full  of  doom  and  the  sternness  of 
the  gods'  irrevocable  decrees.  Nordica  sang  this  finely, 
standing  perfectly  motionless  in  the  glittering  splendor  of 
her  coat  of  mail,  leaning  on  her  spear,  and  with  the  great 
shield  by  her  side. 

Meanwhile,  further  down-town,  at  Chickering  Hall,  the 
battle  of  the  millionaires  and  the  art-dealers  was  going  on. 
It  was  a  gala  night  for  the  men  of  many  millions,  and  their 
struggles  for  the  possession  of  the  coveted  masterpieces 
were  splendidly  spirited.  The  dealers  thought  they  had  a 
decided  snap,  for  on  the  first  evening  of  the  sale  some  of 
the  most  popular  pictures  brought  much  lower  sums  than 
had  been  expected.  The  highest  price  of  Thursday  night's 
sale  was  paid  by  Harry  Payne  Whitney — Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt's  son-in-law — for  Fortuny's  "  Court  of  the  Alhambra." 
This  was  $13,000,  and  was  considered  fair.  But  Baudry's 
"  Wave  and  Pearl,"  which,  after  "  The  Choice  of  a  Model," 
was  regarded  as  the  gem  of  the  collection,  brought  only 
$8,600.  It  was  sold  to  an  artist  for  a  private  gallery  in 
Paris. 

On  Friday  night  the  crowd  was  larger.  Schauss  and 
Knoedler  were  there  for  their  own  galleries.  Mr.  Frick, 
supposed  to  be  commissioned  to  buy  for  Andrew  Carnegie's 
Pittsburg  gallery,  was  a  lively  bidder.  Buyers  for  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington  and  for  the  Walters  Col- 
lection in  Baltimore  were  present.  Harry  Payne  Whitney 
was  there  again,  also  George  Gould  and  C.  P.  Huntington, 
who  bought  in  several  of  the  choicest  pictures  in  the  collec- 
tion. W.  A.  Clark,  a  little-known  figure,  and  called  "the 
Montana  Copper  King,"  was  the  most  determined  and  ex- 
travagant bidder  in  the  hall.  He  had  evidently  set  his  heart 
upon  "The  Choice  of  a  Model."  As  Mr.  Gould  had  done 
the  same  thing,  the  rivalry  was  brilliantly  brisk,  and  between 
them  they  ran  the  price  up  to  $42,000.  For  this  princely  sum 
Mr.  Clark  obtained  the  coveted  picture,  which,  for  the  credit 
of  the  West,  he  has  sent  out  to  his  home  in  Butte.  The  sec- 
ond largest  sum  realized  was  by  Madrazo's  "  Sortie  du  Bal 
Masque,"  which  went  to  F.  A.  Bell  for  $16,500.  Next  to 
these  came  Meissonier's  "  Stirrup  Cup,"  a  tiny  canvas  of  a 
man  on  horseback  taking  a  deep  draught  from  a  silver 
tankard.  This  brought  $12,500,  a  very  large  price  for  a 
Meissonier  of  such  small  dimensions.  A  Troyon  called 
"  The  Lane,"  and  by  many  connoisseurs  considered  the 
most  perfect  work  of  art  of  the  collection,  was  sold  to  C. 
P.  Huntington  for  $13,700.  Zamacois's  "Checkmated" 
brought  $10,000,  and  "Fortuny's  "Antiquary"  was  bought 
by  one  of  the  dealers  for  $15,200.  These  were  the  star 
prices,  and  they  say,  outside  the  case  of  "  The  Wave  and 
the  Pearl,"  were  higher  than  was  expected.  The  whole  col- 
lection realized,  in  round  numbers,  about  $400,000.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  comment,  has  been  more  largely 
visited,  more  copiously  written  up,  has  roused  more  heated 
criticism,  than  any  collection  exhibited  in  New  York  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  February  5,  189S. 

The  last  Indiana  legislature  abolished  prison  labor,  with 
the  usual  consequences.  There  is  reported  to  be  an  alarming 
increase  of  insanity  among  the  convicts  ;  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  public  opinion  will  compel  the  governor  to  call  an 
extra  session  of   the  legislature  to  provide  some  form  of 

convict  labor. 

-♦♦-»" 

Nineteen  children  in  twenty  years  of  married  life  is  the 
record  of  one  British  mother  reported  in  the  Lancet  She 
never  had  twins  and  was  able  for  thirteen  years  to  nurse  her 
babies  without  intermission.  The  Lancet  describes  her 
as  "a  thin  but  not  worn-out  looking  woman." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  death  of  Lord  Clonmell,  announced  in  London  a  few 
days  ago,  was  caused  by  his  dropping  a  little  hot  sealing-wax 
on  his  hand,  whereupon  blood-poisoning   rapidly  developed. 


H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  once  the  great  Colorado  mining  king, 
has  been  appointed  postmaster  at  Denver. 


Herbert  Spencer,  who  is  now  living  in  Brighton,  England, 
a  sufferer  from  heart  disease,  is  said  to  be  the  only  living 
writer  whose  name  is  included  in  the  long  list  of  authors  in- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  the  new  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  can  never  sleep  during  the  day  unless 
she  is  read  aloud  to,  and  her  girl  friends  take  turns  at  this 
every  afternoon  during  her  long  engagement  in  order  that 
her  health  may  not  suffer  from  the  nerve  fatigue  occasioned 
by  the  work. 

Nellie  Neustretter,  the  Parisian  demi-mondaine  who  was 
the  recipient  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt's  attentions  in  Paris 
just  before  his  divorce,  is  now  living  in  luxurious  apartments 
in  New  York.  She  is  a  tall,  blonde  woman,  partly  of 
Swedish  origin,  and  is  not  yet  thirty. 

Phil  May,  the  English  draughtsman  who  succeeded  Du 
Maurier  on  Punch,  though  their  styles  of  work  are  entirely 
dissimilar,  began  life  by  doing  odd  jobs  in  a  Leeds  theatre 
at  a  salary  of  twelve  shillings  a  week.  He  now  enjoys  an 
annual  income  reckoned  in  the  thousands. 

Ex  -  Senator  William  Maxwell  Evarts  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday  at  his  home  in  New  York  on  February 
6th.  Mr.  Evarts  is  now  quite  feeble,  and  his  sight  has  been 
slowly  fading  for  nearly  ten  years.  For  five  years  he  has 
practically  done  no  work,  though  he  is  still  the  nominal 
head  of  the  law  firm  of  Evarts,  Choate  &  Beaman. 

The  new  French  commander-in-chief  is  General  Jamont, 
who  is  a  Breton.  He  is  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  served 
in  the  Crimea,  Lombardy,  and  Mexico.  He  was  also  at 
Metz  in  1870,  and  in  1885  commanded  the  Tongking  ex- 
pedition. This  last  post  exempted  him  from  having  to  re- 
tire at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  which  is  incumbent  on  generals 
who  have  not  held  a  command-in-chief. 

The  appointment  of  ex-King  Milan  as  general-in-chief  of 
the  Servian  army  is  assigned  to  a  curious  cause.  King 
Alexander's  mother,  ex-Queen  Natalie,  it  seems,  set  such  a 
pace  in  dress  and  court  festivities  that  the  Belgrade  hus- 
bands could  not  stand  it.  They  remonstrated  with  the 
king,  and,  as  the  surest  way  to  keep  Natalie  out  of  the 
capital,  her  spendthrift  husband  was  invited  back. 

Mme.  Patti,  who  is  in  Paris,  is  in  good  health,  but  greatly 
depressed  by  the  recent  loss  of  her  husband.  She  has  can- 
celed her  engagement  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  intends  avoiding 
the  Riviera  this  year,  as  she  does  not  feel  equal  at  present  to 
going  into'  society.  She  will,  in  all  probability,  return  to 
Wales  very  shortly  and  remain  there  until  late  in  the  spring, 
when  she  will  resume  her  professional  engagements. 

Opinion  about  the  Prince  of  Wales  seems  to  be  veering. 
They  are  now  denying  the  statement  that  his  debts  are 
enormous,  and  assure  us  that  at  any  moment  he  could  pay 
for  everything  charged  against  him,  and  this  without  pecuni- 
ary embarrassment.  Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  he  pays 
for  his  own  boxes  at  the  theatres,  for  his  own  railway  tickets, 
and  for  his  own  telegrams  and  letters.  As  every  bona  fide 
letter  sent  to  him  is  courteously  answered,  his  correspond- 
ence is  said  to  cost  him  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Richard  Croker,  the  Tammany  boss,  is  rigidly  temperate, 
and  his  private  life  is  purity  itself.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  "  scratch"  dinner,  to  which  a  dozen  or 
so  of  men  had  been  invited,  he  listened  with  disgust  while 
one  of  the  guests  related  with  glee  the  fiction  he  had  sent 
over  the  telephone  to  his  wife  as  a  reason  for  not  dining  at 
home.  The  guest  was  a  famous  member  of  Tammany  at 
the  time,  but  Croker  said  of  him  :  "That  settles  him.  The 
man  who  will  lie  to  his  wife  will  lie  to  everybody."  Never 
from  that  day  would  Croker  have  anything  to  do  with 
him. 

The  cablegrams  recently  announced  that  a  divorce  had 
been  pronounced  between  Count  Philip  Folchi  and  Princess 
Elvira,  daughter  of  Don  Carlos,  pretender  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  It  will  be  remembered,  Princess  Elvira  eloped  with 
Count  Folchi  in  November,  1S96,  and  was  publicly  disowned 
at  the  time  by  her  father.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  Mme. 
Folchi  who  has  secured  the  divorce  from  her  husband  and 
with  it  an  income  of  three  hundred  francs  a  month.  A 
divorce  between  Count  Folchi  and  Princess  Elvira  was  im- 
possible, as  they  could  not  have  been  married  until  this 
decree  had  been  granted. 

Charles  Smith,  who  has  just  died  in  London  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  became  the  coachman  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
1844,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  twenty-nine  years. 
He  drove  the  Princess  of  Wales  when  she  came  over  from 
Denmark  to  London  for  her  wedding,  and  the  Empress 
Frederick  when  she  was  married.  In  1873  the  queen  pre- 
sented him  with  a  silver  medal,  with  the  inscription  :  "To 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  State  Coachman,  for  faithful  service  to 
the  Queen  during  twenty-nine  years."  He  was  also  the 
recipient  of  an  inscribed  copy  of  "  Leaves  from  the  Journal 
of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands."  He  lived  since  his  retire- 
ment at  Slough,  where  the  queen  honored  him  by  a  visit. 

Richard  le  Gallienne,  the  English  poet,  who  arrived  in 
New  York  a  few  days  ago,  is  a  young  man,  only  about 
thirty,  and  has  a  striking  personality.  His  face  is  pale  and 
clean-cut,  his  eyes  are  piercing  black,  and  his  hair,  which  is 
also  black,  is  luxuriant.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  second 
wife,  a  brilliant  young  Danish  woman.  He  is  still  in  mourn- 
ing for  his  first  wife,  who  died  three  years  ago.  The  New 
York  Sun  is  much  perturbed  as  to  where  he  got  his  name 
and  why  he  so  mixes  the  genders  in  it.  A  correspondent 
informs  the  Sun  that  the  poet  is  the  son  of  John  Gallienne, 
manager  and  secretary  of  a  Birkenhead  brewing  company, 
and  offers  the  suggestion  that  he  put  the  "  le  "  before  his 
name  in  order  that  he  would  appear  as  "the  "  Gallienne  of 
the  family. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


February  21,  1? 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Made  in  Germany. 
"  Seven  on  the  Highway  "  is  a  collection  of  seven 
short  and  rather  striking  stories,  by  Blanche  Willis 
Howard,  of  scenes  and  people  in  the  fatherland  of 
her  husband,  Professor  von  Teuffel.  The  characters, 
taken  mostly  from  the  middle  classes,  are  done  in 
high  relief,  and  while  the  author  shows  a  wide- 
reaching  sympathy  with  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  at  the  same  time  her  keen  analysis  of  each 
situation  lays  bare  the  artificiality  of  our  civilization. 
The  first  of  the  stories  is  about  a  high-minded 
nobleman  who,  in  his  early  manhood,  had  gener- 
ously assumed  another's  guilt  and  was  thereby  forced 
to  flee,  but  whose  longing  to  live  again  in  his  own 
country  induced  him  to  return  after  a  brief  interval, 
and  to  avoid  detection  he  had  lived  for  many  years 
feigning  to  be  a  simple-minded  peasant.  But  the  ex- 
peer  is  a  philosopher,  and  makes  the  most  of  his  life, 
such  as  it  is.  "  It's  a  superb  body  the  queer  fellow's 
got,"  said  a  sculptor  for  whom  he  was  posing  for  a 
Siegfried  ;  "  if  he  is  half-witted,  I  wish  I  had  the 
other  half." 

"No  Continuing  City"  tells  the  story  of  a  waif 
who,  when  she  first  makes  her  appearance  in  the 
world,  is  "wrapped  in  something  "  and  laid  on  a  shelf 
because  her  mother  is  busy  packing  up  to  move. 
The  history  of  her  youth  in  the  mansard,  when 
loaned  around  to  the  various  neighbors,  is  not  in- 
tensely excitirjg,  though  probably  quite  true  to  life, 
but  it  shows  a  picture  of  cheerfulness  and  content 
that  others  beside  "  common  persons"  would  do  well 
to  imitate. 

The  next,  "  Thalalta,"  is  the  story  of  a  hard- 
working woman's  one  desire  and  constant  dream — a 
longing  to  look  once  upon  the  sea,  that  which  to 
her  meant  "space,  strength,  freedom."  But  the 
poor  creature's  one  great  wish  is  thwarted  on  the 
very  eve  of  its  realization — a  thankless  nephew,  a 
forged  check,  and  the  meagre  earnings  of  a  life  of 
constant  toil  are  gone.  The  story  is  named  from 
the  cry  of  Xenophon's  ten  thousand  returning,  at 
their  first  sight  of  the  sea,  "  Thalalta  !  Thalatta  ! 
The  sea  !  the  sea  1  "  and  is  very  graphically  told. 

In  the  fourth  story,  which  is  aptly  called  "  Puss- 
in-Boots,"  two  talented  youths  are  stranded  in  a 
German  town,  and  one,  an  artist,  is  ready  to  faint  by 
the  roadside.  The  other  realizes  that  should  he,  a 
vagrant,  "without  diplomatic  preliminaries,"  simply 
demand  employment,  he  would  be  speedily  sent  about 
his  business  ;  so  he  sets  out  deliberately  to  "  work" 
every  one  be  meets  by  a  system  of  deceptions  quite 
as  clever  as  those  of  the  feline  hero  of  the  fairy-tale. 
It  is  only  after  they  are  on  their  feet  once  more  and 
safely  embarked  for  the  Far  East  that  he  admits  to 
his  friend  what  he  has  been  doing.  "I  thought  it 
might  amuse  you.  Somehow  it  doesn't  sound  very 
funny.  One's  jokes  so  often  fall  upon  the  buttered 
side.  ...  I  hope  you  don't  mind  too  much.  Of 
course  it  was  awfully  low  down,  but  so  were  we. 
And  oh  !  didn't  the  lies  boom  ?  " 

"The  Youth  That  Never  Smiled"  is  a  most 
pathetic  tale  of  a  leprous  boy  who  is  being  slowly 
but  surely  consumed  by  the  dread  disease.  His 
greatest  fear  is  not  of  the  suffering  he  must  un- 
dergo, but  the  dread  of  being  sent  again  to  Tubingen 
University,  where,  as  he  says:  "'All  those  young 
doctors  learned  on  me.     They  learned  on  me  ! '  " 

In  "The  Majesty  of  the  Law,"  there  is  a  grim 
irony  that  is  admirably  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
episode,  which  describes  the  trial  of  an  aged  peasant 
for  self-confessed  arson.  Every  detail  is  dwelt  upon 
with  such  minuteness  that  the  ponderous  machinery  of 
the  halls  of  justice  is  made  to  appear  rather  more 
ridiculous  than  majestic. 

The  last  is  a  sketch  entitled  "  All  Sails  Spread  for 
Monkeyland,"  It  is  a  strange,  quaint  conception  of 
the  reflections  of  a  frolicsome  cherub  during  a  few 
hours  spent  on  earth  in  the  midst  of  his  excursions 
about  the  universe.  If  not  the  most  forcible,  it  is 
probably  the  most  pleasing  of  this  curious  collection 
of  stories  that  so  deftly  hold  up  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt the  existing  social  conditions  on  this  sublunary 
ball. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Review  of  American  Literature. 

A  commendable  volume  on  "  American  Literature  " 
has  been  prepared  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  of 
Wellesley  College.  The  primal  idea  of  the  work  is 
to  show  how  essentially  American  literature  has  been 
an  outgrowth  of  American  life.  The  first  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  colonial  period  and  the  second  to  the 
revolutionary  ;  thereafter  the  national  era  is  consid- 
ered in  its  general  aspects  and  under  the  separate 
headings  of  "Poetry,"  "Prose  Thought,"  and 
"  Prose  Fiction." 

More  than  a  score  of  portraits  of  notable  American 
writers  are  scattered  through  the  pages,  and  the  index 
of  authors  not  only  refers  the  reader  to  the  mention 
of  them  in  the  text,  but  gives  the  date  of  their  birth 
and,  where  they  are  not  now  living,  of  their  death. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Botany  Made  Easy. 
A  horoughly  practical  guide-book  for  the  beginner 
in  t  otany  is  "  Lessons  with  .'lants,"  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Th>,  r.uthor's  method  is  to  be  jin  the  study  by  means 
of  plauts  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  plant  is  examined  by 
ihe  pupil,  its  peculiarities  are  noted,  and  from  them 


he  deducts  his  definitions.  .Twigs  and  buds,  leaves 
and  foliage,  flowers,  fructification,  the  propagation  of 
plants,  and  their  habits  are  considered  in  this  order, 
and  the  final  chapter  treats  of  the  clnssifi  cation  of  the 
kinds  of  plants.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  delineations  from  nature  by  W.  S.  Holdsworth, 
assistant  professor  of  drawing  in  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Michigan.  A  glossary  and  index  com- 
plete the  book. 

Published    by    the    Macmillan    Company,    New 
York  ;  price,  51.10. 


Tales  by  Foreign  Writers. 

An  admirable  collection  of  short  stories  by  foreign 
writers  is  the  "  Clever  Tales  "  selected  and  edited  by 
Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  "  During  the 
Riot,"  by  Ludovic  Halevy,  is  a  sketch  of  the  brilliant 
throng  at  the  Opera  in  1870  when  the  gendarmerie 
was  fighting  with  the  mob  in  the  streets  outside. 
Another  war  story  is  "  Four  Days,"  by  Vsevolod 
Garshin,  which  surpasses  in  horror  Stephen  Crane's 
similar  efforts.  "Torture  by  Hope,"  by  Villiers  de 
l'lsle  Adam,  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Argonaut 
under  another  name. 

The  other  tales  are  "  Love  and  Bread  "  and  "  The 
Phoenix,"  by  Auguste  Slrindberg  ;  "  The  Love  of  the 

Natural,"    "  Milton's   Daughters, I"he    Elect    of 

Dreams,"  and  "The  Best  Love,"  by  Villiers  de 
l'lsle  Adam  ;  "  Karen,"  by  Alexander  Kielland  ;  and 
"  Newton's  Brain"  and  "  Undera  Bunch  of  Lilacs," 
by  Jakub  Arbes.     They  are  all  well  translated. 

Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston ;  price, 
$1.25- 

New  Publications. 
"  Ramuncho,"  Pierre   Loti's  new   Biscayan  story, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Henri  Pene  du  Bois, 
has   been  published  by   R.  F.   Fenno  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  new  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  F.  Ansley's 
farcical  romance,  "  The  Tinted  Venus."  It  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  is  illustrated  by  Bernard  Partridge. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50- 

"Charles  the  Great,"  by  Thomas  Hodgkin, 
D.  C.  L.,  and  "  William  the  Silent,"  by  Frederick 
Harrison,  have  been  published  in  their  Foreign 
Statesmen  Series  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

rt  The  Fourth  Napoleon,"  by  Charles  Benham,  a 
six- hundred-page  story  of  an  American  muhi- million- 
aire who  uses  his  unlimited  wealth  to  restore  the  em- 
pire in  France,  has  been  published  by  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  third  edition  has  been  issued  of  "  Cyclers  and 
Cycling,"  by  H.  Hewitt  Griffin.  It  is  an  English 
book,  but  it  contains  a  deal  of  information  of  value 
to  bicyclists  of  all  countries.  Published  by  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  1  shilling. 

The  task  which  George  Edgar  Vincent  has  set  him- 
self in  writing  "  The  Social  Mind  and  Education  "  is 
one  of  organization  rather  than  of  investigation,  to 
bring  conceptions  of  social  philosophy  to  bear  upon 
the  problem  of  education.  Useful  features  of  the 
book  are  an  extended  tentative  curriculum  and  a 
comprehensive  bibliography.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  jr. 25. 

"Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors,"  by  James 
Barnes,  is  a  collection  of  the  author's  excellent  stories 
of  the  War  of  1812.  They  have  the  dash  and  vim 
of  the  gallant  seamen  who  made  our  navy  glorious 
in  that  second  war  for  our  independence,  and  they 
cover  many  of  the  most  notable  exploits  of  the 
period.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  by  R.  F. 
Zogbaum  and  Carlton  T.  Chapman.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

' '  Flying  Leaves  "  is  the  title  of  an  oblong  book  of 
some  three -score  pages,  on  which  are  printed  a 
variety  of  German  humorous  pictures.  Beyond  the 
essentially  Teutonic  quality  that  is  evident  in  both 
the  drawing  and  the  humor  and  the  translated  title  of 
the  book,  there  is  no  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
that  the  contents  of  the  book  are  all  taken  from  the 
well-known  German  publication,  Fliegende  Blatter. 
Published  by  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"  Lullaby- Land  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  songs 
of  childhood  selected  by  Kenneth  Grahame  from  the 
poems  of  Eugene  Field.  It  includes  extracts  from 
the  "  Love- Songs  of  Childhood,"  "With  Trumpet 
and  Drum,"  "The  Second  Book  of  Verse,"  and 
"The  Lonesome  Little  Shoe."  The  most  notable 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  illustrations  by  Charles 
Robinson,  who  has  brought  to  his  task  the  same 
fertile  fancy  and  deft  workmanship  that  distinguish 
his  illustration  of  Stevenson's  "Child's  Garden  of 
Verses."  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Wild  Flowers  of  California,"  written  by 
Mary  Elizabeth  Parsons,  of  San  Rafael,  and  illus- 
trated by  Margaret  Warriraer  Buck,  is  an  excellent 
"popular"  work  in  which  are  fully  detailed  the 
names,  haunts,  and  habits  of  our  wealth  of  wild 
flowers,  from  the  best,  known  to  the  rarest  and  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex.  The  manner  of 
using  the  book  is  carefully  explained  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapters.  The  appendixes  consist  of  in- 
dexes to  the  Latin  and  English  names  employed,  an 
index  to  technical  terms,  and  a  glossary.  Published 
by  William  Doxey,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  $2.00. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


The  Statue. 
Deep  in  the  leafy  glade  she  stands, 

Half-nymph,  half-maiden,  turned  to  stone 
And  slowly  o'er  her  dimpled  hands 

Wild  tendrils  of  the  vine  have  grown. 

O  many  years  she  thus  has  stood — 
O  many  winters,  many  springs  ; 

And  heard  the  noises  of  the  wood, 

Rain-music  and  the  ring-dove's  wings  : 

Seen  the  autumnal  splendors  glow 
In  opulence  of  brown  and  gold  ; 

Felt  the  dumb  droppings  of  the  snow 
And  torpor  of  the  starry  cold. 

Before  the  sons  of  men  arose 
To  hew  the  tree  and  fell  the  glade, 

She  had  the  fauns  for  playfellows. 
And  heard  Pan  piping  in  the  shade. 

Still  her  sweet  countenance  retains 

Impress  of  that  diviner  age, 
Ere  lawless  mankind  learnt  the  pains 

And  pricks  of  human  vassalage. 

Now  fallen  upon  white-lidded  sleep, 
Lulled  by  the  drone  of  birds  and  bees, 

She  feels  in  dreams  the  dim  earth  creep 
Wearily  through  the  centuries. 

— Ada  Smith  in  Black  and  White. 


The  Tryst. 
"  Come  down  the  path,  the  twelve  tall  yews 
Arch  black  above  ; 
Come  through  the  darnels,  come  through   the 

dews, 
For  I  am  come  to  our  year-long  tryst, 
And  I  will  be  kind,  and  I  will  be  kissed — 
Ah,  Love,  what  a  year  the  year  has  missed, 
Because  I  dared  not  love." 

"  Between  the  yews  I  may  not  come, 
Nor  through  the  dew  ; 
For  you  have  been  so  long  from  home 
That  I  grew  weary  of  the  day, 
And  crept  into  the  dark,  and  lay 
Where  tired-out  hearts  sleep  as  they  may. 
To  sleep  and  dream  of  you." 

"  Love,  I  have  come  from  very  far 
To  keep  our  tryst, 
Here  where  the  graves  and  memories  are." 
"  I  sojourn  in  a  farther  land, 
I  may  not  come  and  take  your  hand  ; 
But  love  is  cheap  :  why  weep  and  stand, 
Uncomforted,  unkissed  ?  " 

"  Oh,  kisses  are  dead,  and  love  is  dear, 
Too  dear  to  buy  ; 
Come,  living  or  dead,  and  kiss  me  here  !  " 
"  Nay,  come  you,  and  kiss  the  turf  shaped  new  ; 
I  shall  feel  your  kiss  through  the  mold  and  the 

dew, 
My  grave  will  be  as  kind  to  you 

As  ever  you  were  to  me  1 " 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

At  Pompeii. 
At  Pompeii  1  heard  a  woman  laugh, 

And  turned  to  find  the  reason  of  her  mirth, 
Saw  but  the  silent  figure  of  a  girl 

That  centuries  had  mummied  into  earth  : 

The  running  figure  of  a  little  maid 

With  face  half  hidden  in  her  shielding  arm. 

Silent,  yet  screaming,  yea,  in  ev'ry  limb, 
The  cruel  torture  of  her  dread  alarm. 

At  Pompeii  I  heard  a  maiden  shriek 
All  down  the  years  from  out  the  distant  past ; 

Blind  in  the  awful  darkness  still  she  runs, 
Death  in  the  mold  of  fear  her  form  has  cast. . 

A  little  maid  once  soft  and  sweet  and  white. 
Full  of  the  morning's  hope,  and  love,  and  joy, 

That  Nature  moving  to  the  voice  of  Time, 
Shook  her  dark  wings  to  wither  and  destroy. 

At  Pompeii  I  saw  a  woman  bend 

Above  this  dead,  pronounce  an  epitaph  ; 

The  mother  of  a  child,  it  may  have  been, 
O  horrible  I     I  heard  a  woman  laugh. 

— Dora  Sigerson  Shorter  in  February  Bookman. 
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GO&TS  OF  ARMS 
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ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 


BOOKS. 


All  t  lie  latest  books 
received  as  soon  as 
issued,  and  may  be 

read  through  our  Circulating  library  plan 

at  25  ceuts  each. 

H.  R.  WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


Have  you  ever  purchased 
glasses  of  Hirsch&  Kaiser? 
There's  eye-ease  and  eye- 
comfort  in  every  pair. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS   THE   SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  B. 

—  IN    HIS    NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,    Health,    and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  cornpr  sing  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value:  • 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can  not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  the  Argonaut  thus  ; 

The  Publisher's  price  Is $3.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.00 

We    will    send  both,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for 4. BO 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.     Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
See  page  11  for  full  description. 


Bible  Students. 
Bible  Teachers. 
Bible  Readers. 


This  Cut  represents  the  Interna- 
tional Self-Pronouncing  Bible 
—Teachers*  Edition. 


It  is  a  beautiful  edition,  bound  in  flexible  morocco, 
with  round  comers,  gilt  edges,  silk  head-band  and 
marker — Divinity  Cirruit.  Authorized  by  the  Inter- 
national Bible  Agency. 

As  a  Bible  for  general  reading  as  well  as  teaching 
it  will  be  found  most  desirable.  The  pronunciation 
of  every  proper  name  is  indicated  in  the  text,  avoid- 
ing continuous  references  to  an  appendix.  The  size 
is  about  6x8  inches  and  most  convenient  to  the 
hand. 

Sixty  thousand  original  and  selected  parallel  refer- 
ences and  marginal  readings  make  it  a  complete 
Reference  Bible. 

The     Publishers*   price     of    this 

Edition  Is 83.00 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Ar- 
gonaut is 84.00 

Total $7.00 

We  propose  to  send  both  to  any 

subscriber,  old  or  uew,  for $4.25 

They  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States.  They  will  not  be  sent  to  news- 
dealers, publishers,  or  club  agents. 

AKGONATJT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco* 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Postscript  to  "Vanity  Fair." 
A  real  find  appears  in  Longman's  Magazine  for 
February,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Thackeray  to 
his  friend  and  Dickens's  friend  and  Leigh  Hunt's 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  His  grace  had  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  ' '  Vanity  Fair  "  coming  to  an  end, 
and  his  interest  in  the  further  adventures  and  fate  of 
the  characters.  To  gratify  this  curiosity,  Thackeray 
wrote: 

"  My  Lord  Duke :  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  whom  I 
saw  last  week,  and  whom  I  informed  of  your  graces 
desire  to  have  her  portrait,  was  good  enough  to  per- 
mit me  to  copy  a  little  drawing  made  of  her  '  in  hap- 
pier days,'  she  said  with  a  sigh,  by  Smee,  the  Royal 
Academician. 

' '  Mrs.  Crawley  now  lives  in  a  small  but  very  pretty 
little  house  in  Belgravia.  and  is  conspicuous  for  her 
numerous  charities,  which  always  get  into  the  news- 
papers, and  her  unaffected  piety.  Many  of  the  most 
exalted  and  spotless  of  her  own  sex  visit  her,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  she  is  a  most  injured  woman.  There 
is  no  sort  of  truth  in  the  stories  regarding  Mrs.  Craw- 
ley and  the  late  Lord  Steyne.  The  licentious  char- 
acter of  that  nobleman  alone  gave  rise  to  reports 
from  which,  alas,  the  most  spotless  life  and  reputation 
can  not  always  defend  themselves.  The  present  Sir 
Rawdon  Crawley  (who  succeeded  his  late  uncle,  Sir 
Pitt,  1832  ;  Sir  Pitt  died  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill),  does  not  see  his  mother,  and  his  undutifulness  is 
a  cause  of  the  deepest  grief  to  that  admirable  lady. 
■If  it  were  not  for  higher  things,'  she  says,  'how 
could  she  have  borne  up  against  the  world's  calumny, 
a  wicked  husband's  cruelty  and  falseness,  and  the 
thanklessness  (sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth)  of  an 
adored  child?'  But  she  has  beeh  preserved,  merci- 
fully preserved,  to  bear  all  these  griefs,  and  awaits 
her  reward  elsewhere. 

"  She  took  the  style  and  title  of  Lady  Crawley  for 
some  time  after  Sir  Pitt's  death,  in  1832  ;  but  it  turned 
out  that  Colonel  Crawley,  governor  of  Coventry 
Island,  had  died  of  fever  three  months  before  his 
brother,  whereupon  Mrs.  Rawdon  was  obliged  to 
lay  down  the  title  which  she  had  prematurely  assumed. 
"The  late  Joseph  Sedley,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  left  her  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  on  the  in- 
terest of  which  the  widow  lives  in  the  practices  of 
piety  and  benevolence  before  mentioned.  She  has 
lost  what  little  good  looks  she  once  possessed,  and 
wears  false  hair  and  teeth  (the  latter  give  her  rather  a 
ghastly  look  when  she  smiles),  and— for  a  pious 
woman — is  the  best-crinolined  woman  in  the  Knights- 
bridge  district. 

"Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  Dobbin  live  in  Hamp- 
shire, near  Sir  R.  Crawley  ;  Lady  Jane  was  god- 
mother to  their  little  girl,  and  the  ladies  are  exceed- 
ingly attached  to  each  other.  The  colonel's  '  His- 
tory of  the  Punjaub'  is  looked  for  with  much  anxiety 
in  some  circles. 

"  Captain  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Sedley- 
Osborne  (he  wishes,  he  says,  to  be  distinguished  from 
some  other  branches  of  the  Osborne  family,  and  is 
descended  by  the  mother's  side  from  Sir  Charles 
Sedley)  is,  I  need  not  say,  well,  for  I  saw  him  in  a 
most  richly  embroidered  cambric  pink  shirt  with 
diamond  studs,  bowing  to  your  grace  at  the  last 
party  at  Devonshire  House.  He  is  in  Parliament  ; 
but  the  property  left  him  by  his  grandfather  has,  1 
hear,  been  a  good  deal  overrated. 

"He  was  very  sweet  upon  Miss  Crawley,  Sir  Pitt's 
daughter,  who  married  her  cousin,  the  present 
baronet,  and  a  good  deal  cut  up  when  he  was  re- 
fused. He  is  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  permanently 
cast  down  by  sentimental  disappointments.  His  chief 
cause  of  annoyance  at  the  present  moment  is  that  he 
is  growing  bald,  but  his  whiskers  are  still  without 
a  gray  hair  and  the  finest  in  London. 

"  I  think  these  are  the  latest  particulars  relating  to 

a  number  of  persons  about  whom  your  grace  was 

good  enough  to  express  some  interest.     I  am  very 

glad  to  be  enabled  to  give  this  information,  and  am 

"  Your  grace's  very  much  obliged  servant, 

"W.  M.  Thackeray." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Jeremiah  Curtin,  the  translator  of  the  Polish  novel 
"Quo  Vadis,"  is  passing  a  part  of  the  winter  in 
Washington.  The  Star  says  he  recently  received  a 
check  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  from  his  pub- 
lishers as  his  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  that  remarkable  book. 

Andrew  Lang  is  engaged  in  writing  a  new  series  of 
"  Letters  to  Dead  Authors." 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  publish  Bodley's 
"  France,"  in  two  volumes.  John  Edward  Courtenay 
Bodley  has  been  engaged  upon  it  during  a  con- 
tinuous residence  of  seven  years  in  France.  It  is 
a  clear  and  detailed  account  of  the  complicated 
machinery  of  republican  government  in  France. 

The  Nation  has  this  to  say  of  Homer  Davenport's 
"  cartoons." 

"  Some  of  the  portraits  show  a  kind  of  power  in 
the  retaining  of  a  likeness  in  spite  of  the  wildest  ex- 
%  &  aggeration,  and  doubtless  the  political  cartoons  more 
cC'SpeS  properly  so  called  served  their  purpose  when  pub- 
lished ;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  collection  gathered 
together  between  covers  is  intensely  painful.  We 
have  never  seen  the  work  of  a  caricaturist  in  which 
ugliness  was  so  overpowering  and  fun  so  absent. 
Many  of  our  would-be  comic  draughtsmen  are  apt  to 
mistake  mere  hideousness  for  humor,  but  Mr.  Daven- 
port has  gone  further  than  any  of  them  on  that  road, 
and  if  his  work  is  popular,  it  speaks  ill  for  the  public 
taste." 

The  latest  volume,  and  the  last  but  one,  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Stevenson,"  contains  two  fragments 
never  before  published — "The  Young  Chevalier" 
and  "  Heathercot."  There  are  interesting  notes  by 
Mr.  Colvin  to  these  and  the  other  contents  of  the 
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volume,  and  there  is  a  letter  from  Stevenson  to  J.  M. 
Barrie,  in  which  the  elder  novelist  tells  the  younger 
that  "The  Little  Minister"  is  "frightfully  uncon- 
scientious," and  that  the  story  ought  to  have  ended 
badly.  "  We  all  know  it  did,  and  we  are  infinitely 
grateful  to  you  for  the  grace  and  feeling  with  which 
you  have  lied  about  it." 

"Southern  Soldier  Stories "  is  the  title  of  a  book 
by  George  Cary  Eggleston.  which  is  announced  for 
early  publication  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Zola's  "  Paris  "  is  to  be  held  over  indefinitely.  For 
months  past  Le  Journal  has  been  running  a  daily  in- 
stallment of  it  in  small  type  on  an  inner  page,  while 
having  flaring  "  leaders  "  on  the  front  page  savagely 
denouncing  the  author. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  finished  bis  new  novel,  "The 
Bwning  of  the  Sarah  Sands."  It  is  described  as  a 
stirring  historical  tale  of  maritime  adventure. 

"The  Gospel  of  Freedom,"  by  Robert  Herrick, 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  the  title  of  a  novel  to  be  published  shortly 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  The  motif  tit  the  story 
is  that  of  personal  independence  in  its  appeal  es- 
pecially to  the  restless,  eager,  egotistic  woman  of  our 
new  American  civilization.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
Paris,  Chicago,  and  Florence. 

The  London  Idler  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Dent  for  "$13,500.  Messrs.  Anstey,  Barrie,  Pain, 
Austin  Dobson,  and  other  good  men  are  to  be  con- 
tributors. 

"I  went  back  upon  my  accounts,  and  found  that 
in  fifteen  years  I  had  lost  nearly  ^1,200."  Such  was 
Herbert  Spencer's  experience  of  publishing  the 
"System  of  Philosophy."  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  tide  turned  later,  and  that  the  books  have 
been  paying,  and  paying  well,  for  many  years. 

In  the  first  volume  of  "The  Poetical  and  Prose 
Works  of  Lord  Byron,"  in  twelve  volumes,  edited 
by  Messrs.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge  and  R.  E. 
Prothero,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Earl  of  Love- 
lace, there  are  eleven  new  poems,  and  the  unpub- 
lished material  comprises  a  continuation  of  "  Don 
Juan,"  a  fragment  of  the  "  Deformed  Transformed," 
and  many  letters,  some  mutilated  in  fqrmer  editions, 
some  hitherto  unknown.  The  letter  which  in  Moore's 
"  Life"  is  the  second,  and  in  Henley's  the  third,  is 
here  the  forty-ninth. 

The  Macmillan  Company  are  bringing  out  within 
the  month  ' '  The  Bible  Story,  Retold  for  Young 
People,"  by  W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  F.  Adeney,  who 
have  treated  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  re- 
spectively. The  stories  are  told  in  the  language  of 
the  Bible  itself. 

Paul  Bourget  is  understood  to  be  at  last  satisfied 
with  a  novel  he  has  bad  in  hand  for  some  time.  The 
title  he  originally  gave  the  work  was  "TroisAmes 
d'Artistes,"  but  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  spring 
as  "La  Duchesse  Bleue."  M.  Bourget,  who  is  stay- 
ing at  his  villa,  the  Plantiers,  near  Hyeres,  is  also  at 
work  on  another  novel,  to  be  called  "  La  Seve." 

The  biography  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  have  had  in 
preparation  for  some  months,  will  be  published  im- 
mediately. The  full  title  of  the  book  is  "  H.  R.  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales."  Though  there  is  no  author's 
name  on  the  title-page,  it  is  known  to  be  by  a  well- 
known  London  journalist,  Mrs.  Lowndes,  formerly 
Miss  Marie  Belloc,  whose  mother,  Mme.  Belloc,  not 
long  since  wrote  an  interesting  volume  of  reminis- 
cences. 

"  Pasteur,  His  Life  and  Work,"  by  Percy  Frank- 
land,  Ph.  D.,  B.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Mrs.  Percy 
Frankland,  is  the  title  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Century  Science  Series,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  E.  Ros- 
coe,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  to  be  published  shortly  by 
the  Macmillan  Company. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  just  finished  the  novel 
upon  which  she  has  been  hard  at  work  for  several 
months.  During  the  writing  Mrs.  Atherton  has  been 
in  France,  living  quietly  in  Bois  Guillaume,  Rouen, 
and  will  probably  not  return  to  London  before 
March.  The  new  story  has  been  advertised  under 
two  titles,  "Millions  of  Bubbles"  and  "The 
Americans  of  Maundrell  Abbey."  It  will,  however, 
be  called  "  American  Wives  and  English  Husbands." 
This  certainly  explains  the  motif  oi  the  work,  which 
treats  of  international  marriages,  but  in  a  style 
romantic  rather  than  realistic.  Another  novel  from 
her  pen,  called  "The  Great  Black  Oxen,"  will  be 
published  later  in  the  spring.  Part  of  the  novel  first 
mentioned  will  be  found  to  deal  with  California 
affairs  and  people,  and  "The  Great  Black  Oxen" 
will,  in  so  far  as  that  portion  is  concerned,  form 
a  companion  volume  to  "American  Wives  and 
English  Husbands." 


Court 


Criticism  and  comparison 
of  quality  and  prices.  The 
enormous  business  I  do  with 
Visiting  Cards.  Wedding 
Invitations,  and  Announce- 
ments is  the  result  of  my 
zeal  and  care  in  the  selection 
of  my  stock  and  workmen. 

irthur  B.  Pierson, 

Bookseller    and    Stationer, 
318  Post  Street, 

Union  Square,  S.  i'.,  Cal. 


New  Novels  n  ,  p.  m  .    M 

Published  ,y  t^      Only  Six  Weeks  More 

MACMILLAN  COMPANY        J 


The  Celebrity 


By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL, 

Cloth.     12mo.     $1.50. 

The  scene  of  this  most  delightful  comady  is  laid  in 
a  small  watering-place  on  one  of  the  Western  lakes. 
A  famous  author  who  closely  resembles  the  treasurer 
of  a  popular  bicycle  company  ;  a  rich  eccentric  who 
gives  a  hunt  ball,  somewhat  surprising  to  the  aristo- 
cratic quiet  of  the  village  ;  a  clever  lawyer  who  tells 
the  story  ;  the  fitting  female  elements  and  a  most  en- 
tertaining plot,  worked  out  very  skillfully,  give  a  new 
comedy  of  errors,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of 
stories,  yet  a  wholly  natural  one. 


This  Offer  will  be  Closed 
April  I,  1898. 


Where 


"  Most  fascinating,  ...  a  charming  volume,  .  .  . 

absolutely  a  new  note  in 

Vivid  Pictures.  fiction.  ...  In    a    dozen 

brilliant,  vivid,  keen,  vital, 

short  stories  she  has  fairly  pictured  the  whole  region." 
—  The  Inter-Ocean,  Chicago. 

The  Trade  Wind 

"The  native  characters  are  drawn  with  a  realistic 

touch   which  brings  thrir  semi  -  barbarous  natures 

into    strong    relief.      The 

"West  Indian  Life,     simplicity,     the      crudity, 

the  savagery  .  .  .  contrast 

strongly  with  their  languorous  lassitude  and  childish 
tenderness.  The  authoress  has  drawn  with  a  firm 
and  skillful  hand  the  amazing  qualities  of  a  race  as 
foreign  to  our  own  as  those  of  Africa  itself.  ...  In- 
tense dramatic  interest  is  developed,  .  .  .  bits  of 
exotic  description  are  charmingly  given."  —  The 
Evening  Transcript,  Boston. 


Blows 


A  welcome  contribution  to  our  literature.     It  is  in 
truth  a  delightful  book,  the  literary  charm  of  which 
should  attract  many  read- 
By  Mrs.  Schuyler     ers.       Lucidity     of    style, 
Crowninshield.        keenness    of    observation, 
Cloth.       i2mo.       $1.50.     vividness     of    description, 
originality  of  motive,  and 
strength  of  treatment  are  the  happy  gifts  which  go 
to  its  making.     Indeed,  not  since    Lafcadio  Heam 
gave  us  his  clever  impressions  has  anything  equal  to 
Mrs.  Crown inshield's  book  come  from  those  mysteri- 
ous islands  of  our  tropics. 


Southern 


A  volume  in  the  same  series  as  that  to  which  belongs 

that  popular  boys'  book,  "  Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee 

Sailors."      That     was      a 

A  Book  for  Boys.       collection    of     stories    of 

the  navy  ;    this   group    of 

stories  is  a  picture  of  army  life,  and  that  during  the 
one  war  of  most  interest  to  our  boys — the  recent 
civil  struggle  between  North  and  South. 


Soldier 


These  stories,  however,  have  one  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  majority  of  war  stories — 

they  are  of  the  Southern 

By    George    Cary    side  in  the  conflict,  the  less 

Eggleston.  well  understood  factor  in 

the  struggle,  and  the  work 
has  a  special  historical  value  on  that  account. 
Southern  men,  as  well  as  Northern,  felt  that  tbey  were 
fighting  for  their  country,  even  more  so,  if  possible, 
since  the  battles  were  on  their  own  land. 


Stories 


Let  your  boys  learn  the  heroic  lesson  of  this  brave 
fight  for  a  lost  cause  ;  helps  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
and  sympathy  with  the 
Cloth.  i2mo.  $1.50.  feelings  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, which  will  most  surely 
broaden  their  minds  and  prepare  them  to  later  un- 
derstand the  complicated  causes  of  the  unfortunate 
struggle. 

Put  It  On  Your  Boy's  Shelf  Beside 

Yankee  Ships 


"Brave  tales  of   the  old  navy,  tales   that  send  a 
patriotic  glow  over  the  reader  and  bring  back  boy- 
hood's longing  for  the  ad- 
Tales  of  1S12.  ventures  and  the  perils  of 

the  sea.  .  .  .  All  of  them  are 

stories  of  gallant  deeds  and  brave  devotion.  These 
'tales  of  1812'  are  what  the  boys  want  for  winter 
reading.  No  romance  is  half  so  exciting,  ...  or 
can  compare  with  them  in  life,  and  appeals  to 
every  boy's  heart." — The  Transcript,  Portland. 


and 


"There  are  no  more  wholesome  books  and  none 
of  greater  influence  upon   the  youthful   mind  than 

such  contributions   to   the 

By  James  Barnes,    literature   of    to  -  day    as 

Cloth,    izmo.    $1.50.       James    Barnes    makes    in 

his  authentic  stories  of  the 
navy,  ...  a  work  which  will  appeal  with  great  force 
to  young  readers.  The  book  will  leave  only  the  best 
impressions  and  is  bound  to  instill  patriotism  and 
excite  admiration  for  the  country  and  the  deeds  of 
Americans.  One  can  not  praise  too  highly  such  in- 
fluential books." — The  Army  and  Navy  Register. 

Yankee  Sailors 


PUBLISHED    BY 


$15.50    IN  VALUE  FOR    $8.50 

The  combinalion  offer  made  by  the  Argo- 
naut, whereby  the  Argonaut  and  Century 
Magazine  can  be  obtained  for  one  year  each, 
together  with  the  "Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits"  at  a  saving  of  $7.00,  over  and 
above  the  regular  retail  price  of  the  three, 
will  have  to  be  taken  advantage  of  soon. 

We  have  filled  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  new  and  old  subscribers  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  "  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits  "  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  our  homes  or  for  a  pres- 
ent to  a  friend.  At  the  rate  of  $8.50,  at 
which  we  offer  the  combination,  the  cost  of 
the  Argonaut  is  really  only  $1.00  a  year,  as 
the  price  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  the 
"Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits"  is  $7.50. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Remittances  of  $8.50  for   the 

combination  should   be 

made  direct  to 

The  Argonaut 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HOW    TO    READ    FACES. 


This  subject,  so  engrossing  to  all  and  so  valuable 
to  many,  is  fully  treated  in  its  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  aspect  in  the  great  work  of 

Mary  Olmsted  Stanton, 

The  well-known  author  of  various    Mental   and  Physio- 
logical Treatises. 

ITS  TITLE, 

"PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSIOGNOMY," 

DESCRIBES    ITS  CONTENTS. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  theory,  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  the  Scientific  and  Medical  world, 
that  the  Human  Face  is  the 

Index  of  all  Nature. 
That  the    human    physiognomy,    when    properly 
studied  in  its  five  natural  divisions  and  its  co-relation 
with  the  organs  of  the  body,  is 

An  Open  Book, 
On  which  the  student  of  these  volumes  can  read 
Character,  Emotions, 

Natural  Qualities, 
Assure  Health,  or  Locate  Disease. 
The  author  has  given  over  thirty  years  to  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  Her  style  is  easy,  and  by 
her  happy  method  of  illustration  the  book  reads  like 
a  noval  and  memorizes  itself.  Physicians  find  in  it 
valuable  diagnostic  information.  The  general  reader 
finds  new  ideas  on  every  page.  It  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  phrenology. 

It  is  complete  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  600 
pages  each,  finely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated. 

The  engravings  are  a  feature  of  the  work.  They 
number  nearly  400  and  are  especially  designed  to 
depict  the  various  lines  of  character  on  diffarent 
faces  so  clearly  that  any  reader  can  recognize  them 
in  living  faces. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth $10.00 

"      "      "      sheep 12.00 

OUR  OFFER. 

THE  EDITION   IS  LIMITED. 
While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  these  prices  : 

Argonaut  and  Physiognomy,  in  cloth $6.00 

"         "         "        "         *'    sheep 8.00 

FIRST  ORDER  SERVED  FIRST. 

Argonaut  Publishing  i 
San  Fran  1 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


February  21,  iS 


On  Monday  evening  the  Bostonians,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  years,  made  their  re-appearance  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  in  a  new  opera  entitled  "  The  Sere- 
nade," music  by  Victor  Herbert  and  the  libretto  by 
Harry  B.  Smith. 

After  the  inane  and  vulgar  trash  the  Baldwin  has 
been  giving  us  for  some  time  past,  the  clean  and 
wholesome  performance  of  the  Bostonians  was  indeed 
refreshing,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  the  public 
should  doubly  welcome  them  back  ;  however,  the 
warmth  of  their  reception  was  so  spontaneous  and 
genuine  that  it  must  have  convinced  them  that  the 
opera  was  a  success. 

"  The  Serenade  "  is  divided  into  three  acts.  The 
plot,  while  presenting  some  complications  in  the 
working,  is  really  of  a  very  simple  character.  The 
scene  being  laid  in  Spain  gives  an  excellent  chance 
for  costumes  and  decoration  ;  the  first  and  third  acts 
take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  a  haunted  castle  ;  the 
second  act  in  the  garden  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Ben- 
edict and  adjoining  the  convent  school  of  St.  Ursula. 

The  leading  idea  is  the  effort  of  the  Duke  of  St. 
Cruz  (H.  C.  Barnabee)  to  discover  a  singer,  Carlos 
Alvarado  {W.  H.  McDonald),  who  has  made  love  to 
his  niece  Dolores  (Jessie  Bartlett- Davis)  through  the 
medium  of  a  serenade  ;  much  fun  is  developed  by 
the  attempt  of  all  the  performers  to  sing  this  air  at 
the  most  inopportune  times,  the  chief  offender  in  this 
respect  being  the  little  tailor  Gomez  (George  B. 
Frothingham).  The  duke  is  confused  by  an  inter- 
change of  costumes  between  Dolores,  the  ward  of  the 
duke,  and  Yvonne  (Alice  Neilsen),  a  ballet-dancer 
of  the  Madrid  opera-house,  which  leads  to  some 
amusing  situations. 

As  far  as  the  music  is  concerned  there  is  a  lack  of 
originality  about  it  that  at  times  makes  the  opera 
drag  very  heavily.  The  finale  to  each  act  is  intensely 
labored,  and  almost  all  the  solos  are,  so  to  speak, 
dragged  in  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  However,  in  a 
company  like  the  Bostonians,  where  there  are  so 
many  soloists,  this  is  bound  to  occur,  and  especially 
as  the  opera  was  written  around  them. 

Musically  speaking,  the  best  numbers  are  ' '  The 
Song  of  the  Carbine,"  in  the  first  act,  and  the 
"  Angelus  "  solo  and  chorus  in  act  two.  The  leit- 
motif or  theme  of  the  serenade  is  also  quite  taking, 
and  the  waltz-song  of  Yvonne  will  probably  prove 
the  most  "catchy"  number.  The  singing-lesson 
trio  in  act  one  is  hardly  as  funny  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  here  the  composer  seems  to  have  lost  a 
really  good  opportunity  for  some  fine  comedy  work. 
There  is  some  musical  writing  in  the  chorus  of 
monks,  accompanied  by  the  voices  of  the  girls  of 
the  convent. 

The  orchestration  is  on  traditional  fines  and  rarely 
rises  above  the  mediocre  or  commonplace. 

The  chorus  at  times  was  badly  out  of  tune,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  tenors  and  bassos. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  such  conscien- 
tious artists  as  Jessie  Bartlett-Davis  and  Eugene 
Cowles,  and  although  San  Francisco  has  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  for  some  years,  time  seems 
rather  to  have  mellowed  their  voices  than  in  any  way 
detracted  from  them. 

Alice  Neilsen  did  some  remarkably  good  work  in 
the  waltz-song,  and  her  rendering  of  a  particularly 
pretty  staccato  passage,  with  the  flute  obligato,  was 
very  delicately  and  artistically  handled. 

The  opera  was  not  out  until  eleven-thirty,  thanks 
to  the  ridiculous  custom  of  encores.  It  is  no  compli- 
ment to  an  artist  to  be  made  to  repeat  an  aria  when 
there  are  two  more  acts  to  come.  The  fact  of 
a  recall  is  as  much  as  an  artist  desires  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  Donald  de  V.  Graham. 


The  Hon.  George  Curzon,  who  married  the  beauti- 
ful Miss  Leiter,  of  Washington  and  Chicago,  is  de- 
cidedly canny.  He  recently  rented  a  country  man- 
sion furnished,  but  without  the  family  plate,  and  so 
was  compelled  to  provide  candlesticks  for  the  house. 
He  tried  to  exact  from  the  landlord's  agent  a  pledge 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  he  would  take  these 
candlesticks  off  his  hands  at  two-thirds  of  what  they 
cost.  The  agent  demurred  at  first,  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  they  were  fifteen  in  number,  of  japanned 
tin,  and  cost  forty  cents  each,  he  solemnly  agreed  to 
pay  four  dollars  for  the  lot  when  Curzon  leaves. 


William  J.  Bryan,  according  to  a  recent  dispatch 
from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  receives  daily  an  enormous 
newsyaper  mail  containing  copies  of  complimentary 
and  other  references  to  him.  They  are  not  taken  to 
his  'nome  to  be  carefully  conned  and  considered, 
ho  iver,  but  are  dumped  in  a  vacant  room  in  the 
rea  •  of  his  office,  and  whei.  "■  wo  or  three  bushels  have 
accu  oulated,  they  are  sold,  without  even  having  had 
the  wrappers  removed,  for  old  paper. 


Belasco  on  the  Dramatist's  Art. 

"  What  constitutes  a  financially  and  popularly 
successful  play?"  was  a  question  asked  of  David 
Belasco,  and  he  replied  :  "  First  of  all  it  must  be 
congenial  to  the  sympathies  of  the  human  mind, 
especially  as  regards  the  master  passion  —  love. 
Secondly,  it  must  have  strong  and  novel  situations, 
brought  about  in  natural  and  simple  ways.  Thirdly, 
the  plot  should  not  require  deep  or  difficult  analysis, 
by  which  the  audience  may  be  wearied  and 
puzzled  with  thinking,  thereby  losing  the  thread  of 
the  story.  Fourthly,  the  language  of  the  characters 
should  be  plain,  direct,  and  easy  to  understand,  and 
the  incidents,  whether  comic  or  tragic,  should  drop  in 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  might  happen  in  real 
life.     A  perfect  play  is  condensed  reality." 

"  How  do  you  write  your  plays — do  you  dictate 
them  or  use  a  pen  ?  " 

"  Those  parts  of  my  plays,"  responded  Mr.  Belasco, 
"  which  require  study,  such  as  reference  to  science, 
music,  or  art,  I  write  myself.  But  when  I  get  to  the 
more  human  side — when  the  villain,  and  the  heroine, 
and  the  hero,  and  perhaps  the  soubrette  are  hard  at 
work  making  dramatic  history,  then  I  prefer  to  dic- 
tate. My  thoughts  travel  fast  then — I  become  the 
character  I  am  creating,  I  act  the  part  from  begin- 
ning to  end — I  feel  every  motion — I  swear — I  curse — 
I  cry  and  laugh  by  turns.  And  all  this  time  I  am 
dictating  as  fast  as  the  stenographer  can  take  my 
words.  Of  course,  I  have  my  spells  of  work,  when 
I  can  do  more  work  in  three  days  than  I  can  manage 
at  another  time  in  a  month." 

"Wherein  do  American  playwrights  differ  from 
English,  French,  and  German  authors?" 

"They  differ  little  from  their  British  brethren  save 
in  being  untrammeled  by  dramatic  censorship.  The 
public  is  their  censor,  and  a  sufficiently  severe  one. 
The  fact  that  American  plays  are  transferred  un- 
altered to  the  London  stage,  and  are  there  received 
as  to  the  manner  born,  proves  their  family  likeness. 
The  Germans  differ  from  the  Americans  by  look- 
ing less  to  the  events  than  to  the  theories— to 
action  than  to  disquisition  —  to  reality  than  to 
idealism  ;  also  in  treating  of  political  and  social 
questions  in  a  didactic  style,  which  the  Ameri- 
can less  patient  brain  would  not  endure.  The 
American  playwright  differs  from  the  French  in 
the  looseness  of  construction  —  restriction  in  dia- 
logue, especially  in  the  length  and  diffusiveness  of 
speeches  and  in  the  reticence  due  to  the  distaste  of 
the  public  for  suggestive  ,allusions  foreign  to  the 
temper  of  the  American  people,  which  the  Puritan 
element  still  continues  to  influence.  In  my  opinion, 
dramatic  writing  has  gained  in  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, but  lost  in  purely  literary  quality.  When 
people  want  to  enjoy  fine  writing,  they  seek  it  nowa- 
days in  books,  not  plays." 

"  What  is  the  best  ingredient  of  a  good  play  ?  " 

' '  Of  the  hundred  ingredients  that  go  to  make  up 
a  perfect  play  ninety-nine  are  love — stage- pictures 
make  the  hundredth." 


"Life's"  Charity  Matinees  at  the  Astoria. 

The  matinees  at  the  Astoria,  in  New  York,  which 
were  given  for  a  fresh-air  charity  under  the  auspices 
of  Life,  have  not  proved  the  success  they  were  ex- 
pected to  be,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  which 
says  : 

"  A  hundred  of  our  fashionable  and  wealthy 
matrons  were  induced  to  lend  their  names  as  patron- 
esses of  four  stage  shows  and  breakfasts  at  fourteen 
dollars  for  the  lot.  About  a  thousand  tickets  for  the 
series  were  sold.  The  promise  was  made  that 
eminent  actors  would  give  the  performances.  But 
Metcalfe's  articles  in  Life  have  long  been  character- 
ized by  virulent  assaults  on  the  directors  of  our 
best  theatres.  Therefore,  when  Life  sought  to 
enlist  volunteers,  not  one  was  to  be  had  from 
any  of  the  companies  controlled  by  the  victims  of 
Metcalfe's  maltreatment.  Actors  at  the  head  of  their 
own  companies,  too,  like  Mansfield,  Coghlan,  Heme, 
Crane,  and  Fanny  Davenport,  all  of  whom  have 
been  handily  in  town,  declined  to  give  their  services. 
So  the  matinees  fell  off  from  a  weak  first  one  to  a 
worse  second  and  a  ridiculous  third,  while  the  fourth, 
in  which  recourse  was  had  in  desperation  to  the  in- 
decencies of  the  music-halls,  was  such  an  insult  as 
'  society '  had  never  before  encountered.  May  Irwin 
had  been  advertised,  but,  when  she  learned  that  she 
would  be  the  only  seemly  performer,  she  refused  to 
keep  the  engagement.  Of  course,  the  audience  was 
disappointed  and  displeased  by  her  absence.  Nor 
did  Anna  Held  and  Clara  Lipman  deliver  their  in- 
decorous but  witty  songs,  as  promised.  But  the 
notorious  '  Baroness  Blanc '  sang  her  song  of  the 
wanton  widow  and  accompanied  it  with  a  shameful 
dance  ;  but  neither  song  nor  dance  possessed  a  bit  of 
redeeming  merit,  and  they  were  hissed.  Then  she 
gave  a  still  more  vile  thing  from  her  nasty  repertory, 
and  it  was  then  that  an  exodus  of  women  took  place. 
Some  of  these  waited  in  the  ante-rooms  for  the  break- 
fast, but  others  quit  the  hotel,  seemingly  too  nauseated 
to  eat  until  they  had  breathed  some  fresh  air  outside." 


When  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  was  chief-justice  of 
Georgia,  a  case  was  brought  before  him  in  which  a 
wealthy  citizen  asked  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  a  planing-mill  across  the  street* 
alleging  that  the  noise  of  the  mill  in  the  early  morn- 
ing would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  sleep.  The 
chief-justice  decided  that  the  mill  might  be  built,  add- 
ing, "  I  know  of  but  two  noises  in  all  nature  that  a 
man  can  not  become  reconciled  to,  and  they  are  the 
braying  of  an  ass  and  the  tongue  of  a  scolding 
woman." 


More  About  Virtue  on  the  Stage. 

While  Charles  Coghlan  was  presenting  his  version 
of  "  Kean  "  in  New  York,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Royal  Box,"  Clement  Scott  wrote  his  now  historic 
statement  about  the  moral  conditions  of  the  theatrical 
profession.  Thereupon,  perhaps  to  get  the  advantage 
of  the  advertising  that  would  accrue,  Mr.  Coghlan, 
or  his  manager,  took  to  presenting  to  each  lady  who 
attended  the  play  an  apropos  passage  from  the  play. 
It  was  neatly  printed  on  a  little  scroll  tied  with  ribbon, 
and  read  as  follows  : 

THE   ROYAL   BOX. 

clarence's  advice  to  celia  pryse 

Who  desires  to  become  an  actress. 

Clarence — Well,  suppose  you  are  successful, 
and  your  success  induces  some  manager  to  offer  you 
a  pound  a  week 

Celia  Pryse— I  could  live  on  that 

Clarence — Why,  your  dresses  would  cost  you 
ten  times  as  much.  Of  course  I  know  that  many 
would  only  be  too  proud  to  clothe  you  like  a  princess, 
but  I  do  not  think  their  conditions  would  be  accept- 
able  

[Celia  Pryse  rises  in  indignation.} 

Clarence— Forgive  me,  I  must  speak  plainly,  or 
my  advice  will  be  of  no  use  to  you.  Remember, 
those  dresses  you  must  have  ;  oh  1  you  must  indeed, 
or  the  temperature  of  the  manager's  room  will  go 
down  very  low,  and  the  manager  himself — the  genial 
manager — at  first  so  cordial  and  encouraging,  he, 
too,  will  begin  to  think  you  cold,  unsympathetic,  and 
a  more  emotional  actress  will  very  soon  play  your 
parts,  unless — unless 

[Celia  Pryse  rises.    Clarence  ?notions  her  to 
be  seated, J 

Clarence — That  is  what  every  actress  may  ex- 
pect, and  many  accept  with  a  light  heart. 

But  I  do  not  think  you  are  one  of  them. 

And  your  rivals  !  Have  you  forgotten  your  rivals  ? 
Remember,  on  the  stage  all  your  friends  will  be  your 
rivals.  They  will  not  all  be  malicious.  If  you  fail, 
they  will  only  patronize  you  ;  if  you  are  in  want,  they 
will,  perhaps,  assist  you,  but  if  you  succeed,  they  will 
all  be  jealous  of  you  ;  they  can  not  help  it,  it  is  in  the 
blood.  The  real  artist  will  try  to  discipline  this  very 
natural  passion,  but  the  sham  one  will  attempt  to 
prevail  through  every  form  of  intrigue,  sycophancy, 
and  meanness.  But  you  would  not  fight  with  such 
weapons.  Oh,  no  !  You  would  appeal  to  the 
public.  Alas,  the  great,  good-natured,  simple  public 
is  far  too  busy  to  discriminate  between  the  empty 
rattle  of  seltadvertisement  and  the  solid  claim  of 
merit. 

What  then  is  left  for  the  real  actor  or  actress 
brought  to  bay  ?  Nothing,  but  to  curse  the  day  that 
one  gives  his  life  to  a  profession  that  exacts  so  much 
and  returns  so  little. 

But  you  are  only  knocking  at  the  gate.  Do  not 
enter  it ;  do  not,  I  entreat  you. 


The  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  handed  down  an  opinion  on 
December  23,  1897,  in  the  suit  of  the  Hosteller  Com- 
pany against  Isaac  Sommers  and  Louis  Joseph,  for 
infringement  of  its  trade-mark.  The  court  stated  in 
unmistakable  language  the  right  of  the  Hosteller 
Company  to  the  well-earned  reputation  and  profits 
of  a  business  built  up  by  the  efforts  of  half  a  century. 
The  judge  said:  "The  complainant  is  entitled  to 
protection  against  the  appropriation  of  its  trade- 
mark by  any  and  all  unfair  and  dishonorable  means, 
and  a  court  of  equity  has  power  to  grant  such  pro- 
tection whenever  it  is  satisfied  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  ingenious  subterfuges  to  invade  the 
rights  of  an  owner  of  a  trade- mark." 


Paul  Potter's  play,  "  The  Conquerors,"  which  has 
been  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  winter  in  New 
York,  is  founded  largely,  as  various  critics  have 
pointed  out,  on  Guy  de  Maupassant's  "  Mile.  Fi-Fi  " 
and  Sardou's  "La  Haine."  Mr.  Potter  has  now 
bought  De  Maupassant's  play  outright  and  is  nego- 
tiating for  the  English  rights  to  Sardou's  piece,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  legal  complications  when 
the  play  is  produced  in  London  in  the  spring. 

An  applicant  for  a  postmastership  has  backed  up 
his  petition  with  an  exhibit  in  the  form  of  an  X-ray 
photograph  of  bis  left  knee.  The  photograph  shows 
that  a  ball  entered  his  knee  at  the  joint,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  dislodge  it  by  probing.  He  says  he  re- 
ceived the  bullet  at  Fort  Donaldson,  and  regards  the 
photograph  as  a  strong  indorsement  of  his  candidacy. 


"  Cheap " 

baking  powder  is  mostly  nice 
white  clay  plus  alum.  The 
alum  is  there  to  raise  the  dough. 
The  clay  is  there  to  fill  up  the 
can. 

The  alum  is  bad  for  the  in- 
sides.  The  clay  is  merely  your 
"  peck  of  dirt." 


M.T.    TAMALPAIS 

SCEKTIC       H.-A.IIjT*7-.A.-E- 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  111.  :  1:15 
p.  m.    Round  Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Tripi  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  FrancGco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 
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TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE 

Mrs.  Ernhstine  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

To    Begin    Monday    February,    21st.     Every     Evening, 

Artistic  Presentation  of  Millocker's  Nautical  Opera, 

■:-     THE     VICE-ADMIRAL     -:- 

Next  Opera "  Madelaine  ;  or,  The  Magic  Kiss." 

The  Latest  Eastern  Success. 

Our  Easter  Burlesque "  Sinbad,  the  Sailor." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander.Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning  Next  Monday,  Second  Week  of  The  Famous 

Original  Bostonians.     Direction  Frank  L.  Perley. 

Presenting  the  New  Operatic  Success, 

-:-  THE  SERENADE  -:- 

Next  Opera "Robin  Hood." 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander.Gottlob  &  Co..  Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning  Next  Monday,  the  Accomplished  Actress, 
MARIE  WAINWRIGHT, 

In   the   New   Domestic   Drama,   called 

-:-   SHALL  WE  FORCIVE  HER  ?   -:- 
OBPHETJM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  February  21st  Carl  Dam- 
man  Troupe,  World  s  Greatest  Acrobats ;  Lina  Pantzer, 
Premiere  Danseuse  de  Fil-de-Fer;  Matthews  &  Harris, 
Fin-de-Siecle  Laugh  Provokers;  M.  C.Lawrence,  Trick 
Bicyclist ;  George  W.  Day,  Monologue  Comedian  ;  Filson 
&  Errol,  Society  Sketch  Artists ;  Adelman  &  Lowe, 
Xylophone  Soloists ;  Maud  Beal  Price,  Vocalist  and 
Mimic  ;  Biograph,  New  Scenes. 

Matlne"es  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  Special 
Matine*e  Tuesday,  February  2zd. 

TIVOLI  OPERA   HOUSE. 

Thursday,  Feb.    24th,    1S98,   at   3:15   P.M. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Musical  Conductor. 
SEVENTH    CONCERT. 

Programme:  Overture,  "  Coriolanus,"  Beethoven  ; 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Joan  of  Arc,"  Moszkowsky  ;  "  Rouet 
d'Omphale,"  Saint-Saens  ;  "  Wotan's  Farewell "  and 
"  Magic  Fire  "  from  "  The  Walkure,"  Wagner. 

Prices,  including  reserved  seat,  $1.50,  Ji.oo,  and  75  cts. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Tivoli.  commencing  Monday,  Feb.  21st. 

RACES  !         RACES  !        RACES  ! 

californiaIockey  club 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 

Winter  Meeting,  l897-'98,  beginning 
February  7th. 

Racing     Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5  OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.         f- 

Races  start  at  3:15  P.    HI.   sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  P.  M.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  M 1  lrov,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 

Racing  from  Monday,  Feb.  21st  to  Saturday, 
March  5th,  inclusive.     Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 
S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  and  *«*5  p-  M-  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric   Car  Lines : 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary. President. 

She — "He  kissed  me,  and  I  told  him  to  tell  no 
one."  He — "  And  what  did  he  do  ?  "  She — "  Why, 
it  wasn't  two  minutes  before  he  repeated  it." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 
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Our  galvanized  sheets  bear  this  stencil 

IRONS-STEEL  COMPANY 

We  make  only  one  quality  and  use 
no  other  brand  as  a  trade  mark 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Vandergrift  Building 

Pittsburgh 


February  21, 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Marie  Wainwright  in  a  New  Role. 

Harry  Corson  Clarke  has  had  an  auspicious  open- 
ing of  his  career  as  a  star.  The  Columbia  was 
crowded  last  Friday  night  to  see  the  first  performance 
in  this  city  of  "What  Happened  to  Jones,"  and  full 
houses  have  been  the  rule  ever  since.  The  play  is, 
after  the  first  act,  intensely  funny  in  a  broadly 
farcical  way.  Mr.  Clarke  himself,  with  Miss  Affie 
Warner,  J.  B.  Polk,  and  John  Allison,  are  the  only 
members  of  the  company  who  give  evidence  of  hav- 
ing had  much  experience  on  the  stage,  the  others  are 
all  decidedly  amateurish  ;  but  the  action  is  so  lively, 
and  one  amusing  situation  crowds  so  fast  upon  an- 
other, that  the  fun  of  the  piece  carries  it  through 
with  flying  colors. 

The  last  performances  of  ' '  What  Happened  to 
Jones"  will  be  given  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights. 
On  Monday,  February  21st,  Marie  Wainwright  will 
occupy  the  Columbia  stage.  The  actress  is  well 
known  in  this  city,  where  she  has  often  appeared 
with  Louis  James  and  later  in  her  own  Shake- 
spearean revivals.  Her  new  piece,  however,  is  in 
quite  a  different  line.  It  is  entitled  "  Shall  We  For- 
give Her?"  and  deals  with  the  life  of  a  "woman 
with  a  past "  who  has  married  a  very  strait-laced 
husband  without  informing  him  of  her  Utile  slip. 
When  he  discovers  her  deception,  the  shock  blinds 
him  and  they  separate.  The  play  ends,  of  course, 
with  a  reconciliation  and  a  return  of  the  husband's 
sight.  Among  those  in  the  company  supporting  Miss 
Wainwright  are  Edward  Mawson,  Henry  Napier, 
T.  C.  Hamilton,  Harry  Webster,  Gertrude  Whitty, 
and  Madeline  Lack. 


.-- 


A  Second  Week  of  "  The  Serenade." 
The  Bostonians  received  an  ovation  on  their  re- 
appearance at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday 
night.  The  house  was  a  brilliant  one  and  ex- 
tended a  hearty  reception  to  the  various  members  of 
the  popular  organization.  Crowded  houses  have 
been  the  rule  throughout  the  week,  affording  abun- 
dant evidence  that  San  Francisco  will  patronize 
lavishly  the  kind  of  entertainment  it  likes. 

' '  The  Serenade  "  has  proved  so  popular  that  it  will 
be  continued  all  through  next  week.  The  Boston- 
ians" great  success,  "Robin  Hood,"  will  follow  it, 
and  the  closing  event  of  the  engagement  will  be  the 
production  of  the  new  opera,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle." 

The  Home  of  Vaudeville. 

The  programme  at  the  Orpheum  this  week  main- 
tains the  high  standard  set  by  this  house.  As  it  is 
practically  without  a  rival  here  in  the  vaudeville  field, 
it  engages  only  the  best  attractions  in  that  line,  and 
the  result  is  a  succession  of  overflowing  houses.  The 
Orpheum  is,  in  fact,  a  very  prosperous  institution, 
but  it  is  not  paying  the  enormous  profits  some  people 
infer  from  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  string  of 
people  in  line  some  time  before  the  box-office  opens. 
The  gallery,  for  instance,  is  packed  every  night,  but, 
as  the  admission  to  that  part  of  the  house  is  only  ten 
cents,  its  entire  seating  capacity  represents  a  total  of 
only  ninety  dollars.  The  lower  floor  pays  better,  of 
course,  but  the  expenses  are  heavy.  The  salary  list 
ranges  from  seventy-five  dollars  to  four  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week  for  each  performer,  and  the  entire  pay- 
roll must  amount  to  a  very  tidy  sum  when  one  con- 
siders the  excellence  of  the  attractions  offered  week 
in  and  week  out. 

Next  week  the  Biograph,  which  still  continues  one 
of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  entertainment, 
will  present  new  scenes  ;  Maud  Beal  Price  will  con- 
tinue her  songs  and  mimicry  ;  Adelraan  and  Lowe 
will  extract  a  fresh  set  of  tunes  from  the  xylophone  ; 
and  Filson  and  Errol  will  give  another  society  sketch. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  new-comers  will  be  Carl 
Damman's  troupe  of  acrobats  ;  Lina  Pantzer,  who 
dances  on  the  tight-rope  or  slack-wire  ;  Matthews 
and  Harris,  a  comedy  team  ;  M.  C.  Lawrence,  a 
trick  bicyclist  ;  and  George  W.  Day,  a  comic  mono- 
logist. 

Julie  Opp's  Success  and  Its  Consequences. 
The  presence  of  the  brilliant  Miss  Opp  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  and  her  success  have  had  one 
marked  effect  in  New  York,  according  to  the  Sun. 
She  has  fanned  into  flame  the  embers  of  theatrical 
ambition  which  long  have  been  slumbering  in  the 
breasts  of  many  young  women.  Several  who  have 
been  conspicuous  as  society  amateurs  have  been 
aroused  to  announce  again  that  they  will  take  to  the 
professional  stage,  and  this  is  entirely  the  effect  of 
Miss  Opp's  triumphant  return  to  her  old  home.' 
Never  was  an  actress  so  besieged  by  stage-struck 
young  women  and  never  did  one  do  more  to  stir  up 
these  unhappy  creatures.  The  fact  that  after  one 
year's  experience  Miss  Opp  has  made  a  name  for  her- 
self in  two  countries,  her  efforts  before  that  time  to 
earn  a  living  in  other  ways,  and  her  final  tri- 
umph have  all  made  their  impression  with  so 
much  force  that  an  uprising  of  stage-struck  ama- 
teurs has  been  the  result.  The  stage-door  is  be- 
I  sieged  by  girls  trying  to  talk  with  Miss  Opp,  and 
there  is  a  daily  avalanche  of  letters  such  as  the  dig- 
nified Lyceum  has  never  known  before.  Some  of  the 
young  women  succeed  in  making  her  acquaintance, 
and  they  are  the  lucky  mortals  who  send  in  their  cards 
and  are  admitted  to  her  dressing-room,  a  rare  privi- 
lege and  very  potent  in  its  effect  on  their  ambitions. 
Miss  Opp  is  a  woman's  favorite.  It  is  the  women 
who  admire  her  beauty  and  the  charm  of  her  manner 
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rather  more  than  the  men  who  go  to  the  theatre.  It 
is  they  who  write  her  notes  and  call  at  the  theatre  to 
see  her.  She  is  as  powerful  a  matinee  attraction  as 
any  of  the  various  "heroes"  who  are  from  time  to 
time  described.  All  ages  seem  to  be  included  among 
Miss  Opp's  followers,  and  inquiries  about  her  at  the 
box-office  come  from  gray-headed  grandmothers  as 
well  as  school-girls. 

The  "Vice-Admiral"  to  be  Revived. 

Richard  Stahl's  popular  musical  trifle,  "Said 
Pasha,"  has  been  revived  at  the  Tivoli  this  week, 
with  the  usual  success  that  attends  the  productions  of 
this  fortunate  house.  It  will  be  continued  through 
Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday  Millocker's  nautical 
comic  opera,  "  The  Vice-Admiral."  will  be  revived. 

This  tuneful  work  has  not  been  seen  here  in  a 
number  of  years,  and,  as  it  abounds  in  amusing 
comedy,  it  will  doubtless  have  a  very  successful 
week.  The  cast  will  comprise  John  J.  Raffael  as  the 
Vice-Admiral,  on  whose  matrimonial  intentions  the 
story  turns  ;  Phil  Branson  as  Punto.  the  sailor  who 
masquerades  in  his  superior's  robes  ;  Edwin  Stevens 
as  the  Spanish  grandee,  Don  Mirabolante  ;  Thomas 
C.  Leary  as  the  female  buccaneer,  Donna  Candida 
de  Quesada  ;  Arthur  Boyce  and  Fred  Kavanagh  as 
her  foppish  sons  ;  Florence  Walcott  and  Edith  Hall 
as  the  two  daughters  of  Don  Mirabolaoto  ;  Tillie 
Salinger  as  the  maid  whom  the  marquis  marries  ; 
and  Georgie  Cooper  as  the  leader  of  the  serenaders. 

During  the  Lenten  season  a  number  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  lighter  grand  operas  will  be  revived,  in- 
cluding "  Madelaine  ;  or,  the  Magic  Kiss  "and  "  Poor 
Jonathan."  After  Easter,  a  new  burlesque  of  "  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor"  will  be  produced. 


Notes. 
The  Frawley  Company  will  soon  begin  an  engage- 
ment in  New  Orleans. 

Wilton  Lackaye  will  act  next  in  a  play  made  from 
Lever's  "  Charles  O'Malley." 

It  is  said  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  to  direct  a 
theatre  in  Brussels  as  well  as  in  Paris. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Anna  Held,  she  of  the 
milk  baths,  will  soon  be  seen  in  this  city. 

Joseph  R.  Gri5mer  is  in  New  York  rehearsing  a 
comedy-drama  entitled  "  Way  Down  East." 

Hoyt's  "A  Stranger  in  New  York,"  his  latest 
farcical  success,  is  booked  for  one  of  the  local  the- 
atres in  the  near  future. 

The  demand  for  seats  for  "Robin  Hood"  is  so 
lively  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  Bos- 
tonians to  devote  an  entire  week  to  it. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  Henry  Irving  will  shortly 
produce  at  the  Lyceum  the  great  Parisian  success, 
"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  by  Edmond  Rostand. 

"The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle,"  one  of  the  most 
successful  farcical  comedies  of  the  winter  in  New 
York,  will  follow  the  Bostonians  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre. 

Robert  Mantells  new  play  "The  Secret  Warrant," 
has  its  scene  laid  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans 
in  1720,  and  presents  vivid  pictures  of  the  corrupt 
Bourbon  regime. 

The  final  performance  of  Black  Patti's  Trouba- 
dours will  take  place  at  the  California  Theatre  on 
Sunday.  The  entertainment  is  a  unique  one  and 
well  worth  seeing. 

Jules  Lemaitre  wrote  a  play  for  Rejane  which  she 
was  to  produce  this  winter,  but  as  the  new  Sardou 
piece  will  probably  take  up  all  her  time,  Lemaitre  s 
play  will  probably  be  turned  over  to  Jane  Hading. 

Philadelphia  rejoices  in  a  new  stock  company, 
which  is  giving  "East  Lynne,"  with  Wilton  Lackaye, 
McKee  Rankin,  Rose  Eytinge,  Nance  O'Neill,  and 
Courtney  Barnes  in  the  cast.  Between  the  acts 
specialists  appear  and  do  "  turns." 

The  play  which  Henry  Guy  Carleton  wrote  for 
James  J.  Corbett  has  been  produced  in  an  Illinois 
town.  The  former  prize-fighter  has  the  r61e  of  a 
devil-may-care  hero  with  kindly  instincts  and  ready 
fists,  but  there  is  no  fighting  in  it.  Mr.  Corbett  now 
aspires  to  do  polite  comedy. 

James  K.  Hackett  will  be  a  star  next  year.  He 
will  be  under  the  management  of  Daniel  Frohman, 
and  will  appear  at  the  head  of  a  company  as  Nigel 
in  "The  Tree  of  Knowledge."  He  may  also  ap- 
pear in  "  Marlborough,"  by  George  Hibbard,  which 
Edward  Sothera  is  also  considering. 

Truly  Shattuck,  according  to  the  press  dispatches, 
has  announced  her  engagement  to  a  New  York 
broker  who  is  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  this 
world's  goods.  The  dispatch  ends  with  the  remark 
that  "  the  bride-to-be  is  much  better  known  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  than  she  is  in  New  York." 

Elsie  Leslie,  who  was  the  best  of  the  little  Lord 
Fauntleroys  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  at  school  since 
then,  but  she  is  now  to  return  to  the  stage.  She 
will  play  Lydia  Languish  in  Joseph  Jefferson's  pro- 
duction of  "The  Rivals"  next  season,  and  Rose 
Coghlan  may  be  the  Mrs.  Malaprop  of  the  cast. 

Mile.  Reichemberg,  the  famous  ingenue  of  the 
Comedie-Francaise,  made  her  farewell  appearance 
there  last  Tuesday  night.  Although  she  is  fifty 
years  of  age,  she  is  slight,  pretty,  and  youthful- 
loolriDg,  and  always  plays  young-girl  roles.     She  re- 


tires now  with  an  honorarium  of  fifty-two  thousand 
dollars,  and  leaves  because  she  wishes  to  travel. 

Messrs.  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  are  making 
an  active  campaign  to  secure  some  of  the  Frohman 
attractions  for  this  city.  Negotiations  for  the  appear- 
ance of  "Never  Again" — which  is  now  repeating  in 
London  its  New  York  success — are  under  way,  and 
from  present  indications  will  soon  be  successfully  con- 
cluded. The  cast  of  the  piece  will  probably  include 
several  of  the  New  York  players,  among  them  E.  M. 
Holland  and  Ferdinand  Gottschalk. 

During  her  operatic  tournic,  which  will  include 
San  Francisco,  Mine.  Melba  will  use  only  two 
operas,  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  "Don  Pas- 
quale."  As  only  a  few  singers  are  needed  for  these 
operas,  and  the  expenses  of  such  an  organization  are 
apparently  light,  her  reward  for  every  performance 
will  probably  be  more  than  she  could  obtain  from  the 
Metropolitan  Company.  Mme.  Calve'  is  reported  as 
anxious  to  make  the  same  sort  of  tour  through  the 
country  with  "  Carmen,"  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
country  is  just  as  anxious  to  have  her  do  it. 

The  Races. 

Saturday  afternoon,  February  19th,  will  be  the 
forty-eighth  day  of  racing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Jockey  Club  at  the  Oakland  Track,  and  a 
very  attractive  list  of  events  is  on  the  programme. 
After  a  couple  of  selling  races,  the  Elrawood  Stakes 
will  be  run.  This  is  a  race  for  two-year-olds  at 
only  four  furlongs,  and,  as  the  purse  is  $1,000  and 
thirty-three  horses  have  been  nominated,  a  deal  of 
lively  interest  is  felt  in  the  result.  Next  will  come 
the  Thornton  Stakes,  $3,000,  for  three- year- olds  and 
upward  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  with  Ruinart, 
Bernadillo,  Judge  Denny,  Lincoln  II. ,  Rey  del 
Bandidos,  Buckwa,  Garland  Barr,  Marquise,  and 
more  than  thirty  others  from  which  the  entries  will 
be  made.  The  events  of  the  day  will  conclude  with 
a  free  handicap  of  six  furlongs  and  a  purse-race  of  a 
mile  and  a  sixteenth. 

On  Monday,  February  21st,  the  Ingleside  track  will 
be  re-opened  for  a  fortnight's  racing,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club.  An  event  in 
which  all  horsemen  are  interested  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  when  the  fourth  race  will  be  the  California 
Oaks.  This  is  a  sweepstakes  for  fillies  three  years 
old,  the  distance  being  one  mile  and  a  furlong  and 
the  stakes  guaranteed  at  $2,000.  Another  notable 
event  of  the  week  will  be  the  Malowansky  Stakes, 
$1,000,  for  two-year-old  colts  and  geldings,  at  four  fur- 
longs, for  which  a  likely  lot  of  youngsters  are  entered. 


IF 


You   are   unable    to   get        ■% 

The  Artie  Cigar 

(the  highest  grade  5c  Cigar  on 
the  market  to-day) 
We   will  send  you  a  Box  of   50  free  hy 
mail  for  $2.25. 
Every  dealer  should  carry  this  Cigar, 
but  should  he  not,  just  send  this  adver- 
tisement to 

The  Wertheimer  Go.,  115  Battery  St.,  S.  F. 


Iborated  Talcum  ! 


jdulL  - 
for  prickly  heat  ::nd 
chafing.  DelichtfulafttT 
sha\  inp.  Recommend- 
,  ed  by  all  physicians. 
*.  At  druggists  or  by  mail— 
''  pricey  cts.  Sample  free. 
Zf        Take  no  substitutes. 

Gerhard  Mention  Co. 
37  Bread  St..  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


The  Big  Jun  Store 

CEO.    W.    SHREVE, 

739  Market  Street. 


Klondikers  Supplied  Cheap 

Rifles,  Pistols,   Shot  Guns,  Ammunition, 

Boots    and    Shoes,    Sleeping    Bags. 

Clothing,    Mitts,  Kuives. 

Camp  Axes,  Packs,    Field    Glasses,    Pocket 

Compasses  and  Glasses,  Money  Belts, 

Fishing  Tackle,  Etc. 


Gall  and  Examine  Goods  Before  Purchasing. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
623  MARKET    STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


CEO. 


MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY     STREET, 

Warehouse- 526    Seventh    St.         San  Francisco. 


GOSSIP  AND  ADVICE  FOR  WOMEN. 


A  Book  on  Beauty 


THE  MARQUISE  DE  FONTENOY, 

The   well-known  newspaper  correspondent,  whose  letters 
for  women  are  widely  read. 


The  book  is  a  quarto  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages,  beautifully  bound  in  illuminated  cloth,  gilt 
top  and  deckle  edges.  It  is  printed  on  plate  paper 
and  its  pages  decorated  with  handsome  borders. 

The  book  combines  gossip  with  advice  to  ladies. 

The  following  synopsis  will  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
contents,  but  can  not  furnish  a  conception  of  the 
clever  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  interspersed 
with  instances,  experiences,  narratives,  descriptions, 
and  peculiarities  of  women,  ancient  and  modem, 
who  have  been  famous  in  high  society  : 

Hints  on  Hygiene — The  First  Condition  of 
beauty — Chloral,  chlorodine,  and  morphine — 
Dipsomania  of  London  Women — In  New  York — 
Diet  of  a  pretty  woman — The  mark  of  the  Mont- 
morencies  —  Hygienic  dress  and  laundrving  — 
New  use  for  chamois-skin. 

Etiquette  for  Old  and  Young The  Small 

ceremonies  of  life — The  etiquette  of  each— Society 
functions — Court  etiquette — Suggestions  for  pri- 
vate homes — Public  kissing — "  Good  form  "  con- 
trasted with  fashion  —  French  chic — Americans 
and  titles— Entertaining — Use  of  visiting-cards — 
Stationery — Invitations — Serving  wines. 

Pleasures  of  the  Table — Cuisine — Art  of 
eating  well — French  gourmets — Ancient  and  mod- 
ern menus — Table  dainties — New  decorations — 
Elegant  desserts — Recipes  and  directions. 

A  Beautiful  Woman's  Home — How  to  Deco- 
rate the  various  rooms — Hints  on  furniture  and 
ceramics. 

Hints  on  Corpulence — Progress  of  Female 
beauty  in  various  lands — Obesity  easy  to  conquer 
— Exercises  and  sports  of  famous  women — Secrets 
of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos — Harmless  receipts  for  stout- 
ness— Diet  for  the  thin— How  to  improve  the  bust. 

The  Dressing-Room  and  Baths — Practical 
suggestions — Baths  of  celebrated  beauties — Patti's 
use  of  cold  cream — Greasy  faces — Unwashed  but 
fashionably  dressed — Dressing-room  secrets. 

Complexion  and  Perfumes — The  Thermom- 
eter of  the  system — Remedies  for  all  affections 
of  the  skin  —  Queen  Elizabeth's  toilet  water — 
Prevention  of  wrinkles,  sunburn,  and  freckles. 
Middle-Age  recipe  for  pink  complexion.  Per- 
fumes as  necessities — For  rooms — For  lingerie. 

Cosmetics — Practice  of  "  Making  -  Up  "  — 
How  to  do  it  with  safety  to  health  and  beauty — 
Blanc  pastes — Oriental  cream — Poudre  aVamour 
— A  formula  from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. — 
Simple  harmless  rouges — Paints,  jellies,  and  oint- 
ments— Mesdjen,  a  secret  of  the  East — Enamels 
— Unnatural  make-ups — Recipes  for  everything. 

The  Hand  and  the  Foot — Elements  of  a 
handsome  hand — Manicuring — Varnish  for  nails 
— Choosing  gloves  —  Pedicuring  —  Feet  of  cele- 
brated women — Foot-wear  for  house  and  street — 
How  to  enter  or  leave  a  carriage — Types  of  feet 
— Bare  feet  at  the  sea-side. 

The  Hair,  Eyebrows,  and  Eyelashes  — 
Hair-dressing  —  Pomatums  and  oils  —  Dyes  — 
Dandruff — Thinning  and  thickening  the  brows 
and  lashes — Hair-powder  and  patches — Combs 
and  hair-pins — Enhancing  the  lustre  of  the  eyes — 
A  simple  remedy  for  nervdus  headaches — Recipes. 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth— The  Breith— The 
diet  —  The  teeth  —  Cigarette  -  smoking  among 
women — Habits  of  ladies  at  every  court  in  Eu- 
rope— Smoking  in  the  Orient — "Gossip,  coffee, 
and  tobacco" — To  purify  the  breath  after  smok- 
ing —  Perfect  lips  —  Humbugs  —  An  Oriental 
unguent — Tooth-cleansers  and  whiteners — Prepa- 
rations for  the  gums — A  wonderful  paste  for  the 
voice — Recipes  and  remedies. 

Accessories  of  the  Toilet — Artificial  Flowers 
—Jewelry  and  its  care — Fans  and  slippers — Their 
care — Moth-prevention. 

Les  Dessous — Neglect  of  Undergarments — 
Royal  lingerie — Night-robes — Dainty  pajamas — 
Vexed  question  of  corsets— Ancient  and  modern 
lacing — The  latest  innovation,  the  Indian  belt — 
Hosiery,  garters,  and  suspenders — French  ways — 
Pretty  traveling-wear. 

Servants  —  The  "  Slavey  " — Cooks — House- 
keepers— Governesses — Wages  and  treatment — 
Duties  of  the  mistress— The  French  grande  dame 
— Servants  in  various  countries. 


This  elegant  volume  is  published  at  $3.50.  We 
will  send  it,  post-paid,  together  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  for 
$5.25.  We  will  send  it  with  a  renewal  subscrip- 
tion as  well  as  a  new  one,  but  not  to  new>- 
publishers,  or  club-agents. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  C 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Frar 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Our  embassador  to  France,  General  Robert  F. 
Porter,  has  just  moved  into  a  very  handsome  house 
in  the  Rue  de  Villejust,  Paris.  It  was  built  by  the 
late  M.  Spitzer,  whose  famous  art  collection  was  sold 
not  long  ago.  The  house  is  very  spacious,  the  public 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  being  capable  of  holding 
nearly  two  thousand  guests.  The  main  staircase 
leading  to  the  reception-rooms  opens  on  the  salle 
darmes,  which,  with  its  rich  stained-glass  windows, 
its  old  oaken  doors  carved  with  exquisite  skill,  its 
ancient  armor  and  cases  of  medallions,  is  the  most 
striking  apartment  in  the  whole  building.  There  is  a 
winter  garden  at  one  end,  and  General  Porter,  in 
order  to  make  the  stained  glass  in  this  recess  more 
effective,  has  had  electricity  laid  on  at  the  back.  The 
old  portraits  which  form  a  frieze  round  this  room  are 
of  great  historical  value,  and  the  tapestry  which  deco- 
rates the  walls  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  late  M. 
Spitzer's  "finds."  There  is  a  suite  of  nine  rooms 
leading  out  of  this,  the  first,  used  as  a  ball-room,  be- 
ing a  Louis  the  Fifteenth  salon  with  a  beautiful  chan- 
delier pendant  from  a  blue  ceiling,  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  sky.  The  next  is  the  dining-room,  with  its 
wooden  wainscoting,  taken  from  an  old  chateau  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  an  array  of  coffee-cups  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  which  have  been  collected  by  Mrs. 
Porter,  who  has  a  passion  for  cups  ;  while  leading 
out  of  this  is  the  music-room,  a  delightful  apartment, 
lighted  from  above  and  containing  a  variety  of  ivory 
carvings,  armor,  and  pictures,  among  the  latter  being 
a  fine  portrait  of  your  host's  father,  Mr.  David  R. 
Porter,  for  some  time  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Passing  through  this  apartment,  you  come  to  General 
Porter's  private  library,  and  you  see  several  swords 
which  have  been  presented  to  him  at  various  periods 
of  his  life— one  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
at  the  siege  of  Pulaski "  during  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  another  by  the  Infanta  Eulalia  when  she 
visited  the  United  States.  Beyond  the  library  is  a 
very  luxurious  smoking-room,  lighted,  like  the  music- 
room,  from  above,  with  a  large,  open  fire-place,  and 
containing  a  number  of  the  cozy  couches  which  are 
so  often  lacking,  even  in  the  best-ordered  of  French 
houses.  The  embassador  has  hardly  been  long 
enough  settled  in  his  new  home  to  have  everything  to 
his  liking,  but  he  and  Mrs.  Porter  have  already  es- 
tablished the  reputation  of  bemg  much  given  to  hos- 
pitality. 

"Ou:da"has  been  fulminating  against  trousers  in 
the  Cosmopolitan.  That  harmless,  necessary  gar- 
ment seems  to  her  "  the  culminating  point  in  male 
attire  of  ugliness,  indecency,  unsuitability,  and  anti- 
hygienic  stupidity.  To  be  the  least  protection 
against  cold  its  lower  regions  must  be  swathed  in 
the  gaiter,  its  upper  covered  by  the  ulster.  It  is  a 
garment  which  conceals  all  symmetry  of  proportion, 
yet  most  impudently  suggests  nudity.  It  is  certainly 
a  shapeless  thing,  which  may  be  pulled  on  in  a 
minute  or  two,  but  there  its  sole  merit  ends." 
"Ouida"  wants  a  more  "floating"  costume  for 
men.  She  instances  the  umbrella-skirt  of  the  manly 
Cretan  soldier.  She  is  convinced  that  what  men 
need  for  grace,  decency,  and  warmth  is  the  ballet- 
dress.  It  may  take  more  than  a  "minute  or  two" 
to  adjust  it,  but  it  will  show  the  fine  symmetry  of  the 
godlike  leg  without  being  impudent,  and  though 
perchance  sometimes  chilly,  it  will  be  hygienic.  To 
this  view  the  Illustrated  American  takes  exception, 
averring  that  the  trouser  not  only  hides  vast  ugli- 
ness, it  verily  idealizes  the  leg  of  man.  Long  hose 
was  abandoned  because  it  exposed  so  much  ugli- 
ness, and  was  a  dirty  and  altogether  troublesome 
thing.  The  well-made  American  trouser  of  to-day, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  culmination  of  comfort,  and 
future  art  will  recognize  its  sweet  reasonableness. 


William*  Waldorf  Astor  has  goaded  the  British 
public  to  the  extent  of  "  writing  to  the  papers  about 
it"  by  closing  to  the  public  the  historic  seat  of  Clive- 
den. Mr.  Astor  has  "surrounded  the  park  with  a 
hideous  wall,"  has  "closed  to  the  public  a^pring  of 
water  which  for  a  century  has  been  open,"  and  has 
substituted  a  dead  blank  wall  for  an  open  gate  which 
"allowed  a  view  of  the  park  and  avenue."  These 
malefactions  do  not  appear  to  us  serious,  and  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  British  public  they  do 
appear  serious.  The  indignant  Briton  does  not  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Astor,  as  the  owner  of  Cliveden,  has 
done  anything  that  he  has  not  had  a  legal  right  to  do. 
But  he  more  than  intimates  that  the  owner  of  a  his- 
toric place,  who  avails  himself  to  the  full  of  his  legal 
rights,  is  doing  what  could  not  be  expected  of  a  man 
who  had  inherited  such  a  place,  but  what  is  only  to 
be  expected  of  "  a  rich  American"  who  has  bought 
it.  The  saying  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his 
castle  is  evidently  susceptible  of  much  modification. 
If  he  happens  to  oecupy  a  house  which  is  re- 
garded as  a  national  possession,  a  ' '  historical 
monument,"  then  the  British  public  considers 
itself  to  have  rights  in  it  which  constitute  a  kind  of 
lien.  The  first  of  these  rights  is  that  it  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  for  inspection  upon  reasonable  condi- 
tions. What  these  conditions  are  seems  to  be  practi- 
ced]* a  matter  of  usage.  But  no  English  owner 
wo>,.d  think  of  disputing  tr  right.  If  any  English- 
ma:  bought  Warwick  Casile,  or  Haddon  Hall,  or 
"Cliveden's  proud  alcove,"  or  Blenheim  Park,  he 
would  hold  it,  to  an  extent  which  is  not  less  consider- 
-'uie  for  not  being  precisely  defined,  as  a  trustee  for 


the  public.  This  fact  mitigates  the  envy  of  the 
hereditary  possessors,  or  even  of  the  British  pur- 
chasers, of  "show  places."  They  are,  in  fact,  pub- 
lic parks  maintained  at  private  expense.  When  a 
churlish  Briton  undertakes  to  prevent  the  public  from 
looking  at  his  place,  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
object  of  public  curiosity,  a  row  immediately  ensues. 
But  the  ordinarily  circumspect  British  owner  of  a 
famous  place  does  not  provoke  a  conflict.  There 
was  one  British  duke,  the  owner  of  a  historic  seat, 
who  had  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  being  stared  at, 
which  he  might  have  gratified,  if  he  had  been 
a  "  rich  American,"  by  simply  keeping  sight- 
seers out  of  his  grounds.  Being  a  British  duke, 
he  did  not  venture  upon  that  heroic  remedy,  but 
instead  built  himself  a  subterranean  labyrinth,  in 
which  he  surreptitiously  circulated  and  took  his 
exercise  while  the  public  was  circulating  overhead 
in  his  premises  and  looking  at  his  house.  What  a 
British  duke  could  not  do  an  American  purchaser 
does,  quite  unconscious  of  the  storm  of  opposition 
he  is  braving.  This  is  what  Mr.  Astor  seems  to 
have  done  in  the  case  of  Cliveden.  This  is  what  a 
"rich  American"  did  years  ago  in  the  case  of  a 
Scottish  grouse-moor  which  he  had  bought,  and 
from  which  he  cheerfully  evicted  crofters  whose 
ancestors  had  inhabited  it  for  many  generations. 
The  result  was  that  he  stirred  up  a  riot  which  came 
near  taking  on  the  proportions  of  a  small  war. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  an  American  who  de- 
sires to  establish  himself  as  a  landed  proprietor  in 
England  had  better  take  constant  counsel  of  a 
native  if  he  would  avoid  getting  himself  disliked  and 
denounced  as  a  "  rich  American." 

"I  never  saw  so  much  genteel  poverty  before  as 
exists  in  Washington,  D.  C,"  writes  a  former  Cabinet 
member's  wife  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  "  You 
have  no  idea  how  many  of  these  department  clerks 
tremble  in  their  boots  for  fear  of  losing  their  positions 
with  a  change  of  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  civil-service  rules.  The  departments  unfit  both 
men  and  women  for  any  other  occupation.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  of  the 
fashionable  society  men  are  department  clerks. 
Some  of  the  most  attractive  among  them  get  a 
majority  of  their  meals  out  of  society.  They  rent  a 
room  for  a  small  amount  and  dine  out  every  night, 
frequently  getting  a  lunch  or  a  breakfast  from  a 
friend.  In  return,  they  make  it  their  business  to  be 
entertaining  and  always  in  a  good  humor,  ready  to 
be  of  service  and  to  initiate  new  people  into  the 
etiquette  of  the  place." 

The  most  splendid  bedroom  in  New  York  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills.  Her  sleeping  apartment  is  an 
exact  copy  of  an  eighteenth- century  French  state  or 
royal  chambre  a  coucher.  The  room  itself  is  spacious, 
and  the  bed  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
small  gilt  chairs  and  a  clock,  the  single  piece  of 
furniture.  This  is  a  long,  broad,  downy  nest,  in 
which  four  persons  could  rest  comfortably,  and, 
saving  the  head-board  and  top  of  the  canopy,  every 
inch  of  the  bed  proper  is  hidden  by  magnificent 
draperies  of  blue  brocaded  satin,  further  embellished 
with  heavy  embroidery  of  gold  thread.  A  wonderful 
foundation  of  spiral  steel  springs  first  lined  the  inside 
of  the  couch,  on  the  top  of  this  a  thin  felt  mattress 
was  placed,  and  then  on  top  a  hair-bed,  slipped  in  a 
big  silken  cover,  before  sheets  or  blankets  could  be 
laid  on.  Finally,  the  head-board,  decorated  by  the 
brush  of  an  American  artist,  was  put  into  place,  and, 
lastly,  the  electrician  was  called  in  to  give  the  finish- 
ing touches.  A  couple  of  gilded  cupids  in  the  head- 
board hold  each  a  spray  of  lights  that  shed  their 
radiance  down  softly  over  the  pillow  at  the  exact 
angle  needed  for  comfortable  reading.  To  make  the 
light  perfectly  agreeable  and  easy  for  the  eyes,  the 
globes  of  glass  are  first  ground  and  then  treated  with 
a  varnish  that  subdues  the  hard  electric  glare.  Be- 
side this  arrangement  runs  a  little  row  of  keys  along 
the  bed's  panel,  and  turning  one  summons  the  lady's- 
maid.  Another  sets  the  front-door  bell  a-ringing 
and  so  acts  on  any  housebreaker  as  a  most  effectual 
alarm,  and  a  third  key  sets  in  movement  an  electrical 
current  that  warms  the  bed.  The  bed-warmer  is 
really  a  white  bag,  incased  in  pink  flannel,  and  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  green  wire,  and  serves  to  per- 
fection all  the  purposes  of  a  big  hot-water  bottle  or 
an  old-fashioned  warming-pan. 

In  view  of  the  talk  in  town  over  the  Pacific-Union 
Club's  projected  annex  for  ladies,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Metropolitan  Club  of  New  York  has 
made  still  another  concession  to  the  fair  sex.  Some 
time  ago  the  ladies'  room  in  the  annex  was  opened  as 
a  luncheon  place  for  ladies  unaccompanied  by  mem- 
bers, but  now  the  general  dining-room  on  the  third 
floor  is  to  be  open  on  Sundays  and  perhaps  on 
holidays.  The  new  rule  admits  the  fair  sex  to  the 
general  club  dining-room  only  by  the  personal  in- 
troduction of  a  member.  The  number  of  women 
who  may  be  brought  in  by  this  means  is  not  limited, 
but,  as  only  one  resident  male  guest  can  be  intro- 
duced, the  usefulness  of  the  innovation,  save  for 
partis  carris,  is  not  apparent. 

Gambling- clubs  are  being  raided  in  London  just 
now,  one  of  the  complaints  being  that  they  greatly 
overcharge  their  patrons  for  the  use  of  cards.  It  is 
curious  that  a  century  ago  this  was  the  case  in 
private  houses.     It  is  generally  supposed  that   hos- 


pitality was  more  largely  extended  in  old  times,  and, 
indeed,  was  their  supreme  virtue,  whereas  it  would 
now  be  thought  the  extremity  of  meanness  for  a 
host  to  charge  his  guests  with  any  such  payment. 
In  the  Times  of  March  22,  1796.  we  read:  "The 
Tabbies  of  Bath  are  in  a  slate  of  insurrection,  in 
consequence  of  an  example  by  Lady  Elcho.  who 
neither  visits  nor  receives  company  that  pay  for 
cards.  This  laudable  reformation  is  adopted  so 
generally  that  many  of  the  dowagers  who  have  so 
long  fed  on  card-money  are  turning  their  thoughts  to 
some  more  creditable  means  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood." A  hope  is  expressed  that  the  ladies  in  Lon- 
don will  follow  the  examples  of  those  of  Bath  and 
"exclude  the  odious  and  pitiful  custom.  We  are 
afraid  that  many  a  party  is  formed  rather  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  sale  of  cards  than  for  the  sake  of 
hospitality." 


Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Fronde,  two  new 
newspapers,  edited  and  printed  exclusively  by  women, 
are  announced,  one  called  Regeneration,  an  organ  of 
Protestant  women,  the  other  called  La  Francaise,  an 
organ  of  Catholic  women.  The  Duchesse  d'Uzes 
has  accepted  the  management  of  the  latter,  the 
offices  of  which,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  have 
become  a  sort  of  ladies'  club. 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 


The  week  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  has 
been  very  active  with  large  sales,  amounting  to  131,- 
000  bonds  and  18,435  shares  stock,  an  increase  of 
54,000  bonds  and  4  385  shares  stock,  as  follows  : 


Bonds. 


Bonds.  Sales. 

Ferry  &  C.  H.  Ry  6% .  10,000 
Market  St.  Ry  5%... 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  6% i2( 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5% 9, 

Oakland  Gas,  2d  5%.. 
Park&C.  H.  Ry6%.ia, 
S.  V.  Water  6%. 

S.  V.  Water  4% 49. 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%.. 
S.  Pac.  Branch  6°/u. 


Closed. 
118 


000 

coo 
000 
000 


©  II5M-I15K 
©  Illj^-Ill 
©  102^-102 
©  mJ^-III 

@  I08M-I08 

@I20# 

©  IO3-       I02ji 

©  104-       I03J4 

@112# 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        S/utres.       Closed. 
Contra  Costa  Water.     550      ©    55-      54M 
Spring  Valley  Water.2,224 

Gas  and  Elee. 
Mutual  Elec.  Lt.  Co.    285 

Oakland  Gas 565 

Pacific  Gas  Imp 750 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric .  2,865 

Banks. 
Bank  of  California..      10 

Street  R.R. 
Market  St.  Railway. 1,185 

Powders. 

Giant  Powder ii545 

Vigorit  Powder 3i°25 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian i>5*5 

Hutchinson 1.9-10 


Bid.  Asked. 


"534 

111 

102% 

111 

108!^ 

120 

i°3^ 

103 


116M 

inM 


120M 
103^ 
103K 


Alaska  Packers 159 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..  1,735 
Pac.  A.  F.  A 100 


ioo^'a- 

@  i5#-  14 

©  56-      SO 

©  93M-  87 

©  95&"  9o 

@  246 

@  531A-53Vb 

©  4&-VH 

®  4/a-    3% 

©  35M-  34^ 

©  48-      4°# 

©  98M-  Q8# 

@  59"      5° 

©  1% 


Bid.  Asked. 


lOO'yi 


90M 


53K 

41M 
3% 

34lA 
46 

97K 
55 


iooM 

WA 
51 

89  J* 
91 

247M 

53H 


98H 
57K 


There  was  a  decline  in  the  Gas  and  Electric  stocks 
on  report  of  competing  company  entering  the  field  ; 
Gas  and  Electric  falling  from  96  to  90,  with  a  slight 
reaction,  and  Pacific  Gas  Improvement  dropping 
from  93'A  1087.  At  close,  the  Oakland  Gas  stock 
came  into  line  with  a  fall  to  50. 

The  Powders  advanced  on  large  transactions  and 
at  close  held  most  of  the  gain. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  50  cents  per  share,  payable  March  1st,  and 
sold  up  to  59  ;  but  at  close,  on  realizing  sales  in  small 
lots,  was  sold  down  to  57,  but  as  there  are  rumors 
of  an  advance  of  the  dividend  in  near  future,  the 
stock  will  probably  go  to  much  higher  figures. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum,  from  $50  up.     We 
request  investigation. 

SIG  E.  SCjHjLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


The  Movement  is  the  Life 

Of  a  watch.  Accuracy  makes 
it  valuable,  inaccuracy  worth- 
less. 

The  Riverside  or  Royal 

Waltham  movement  in  any 
casing  is  as  accurate  as  money 
will  buy. 

The  price  is  moderate. 

W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  CO. 

136  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


After  your  shoes  have  had  a  soak- 
ing, Vici  Leather  Dressing  not  only 
gives  them  a  beautiful  lustre,  but 
softens  the  leather  and  prevents 
cracking. 

VICI 

; Leather  Dressing! 

gives  new  life  to  old  leather.  Best 
for  children's  shoes,  -women's  shoes, 
men's  shoes— best  for  any  kind  of 
leather.  Prepared  by  the  ma- 
kers of  the  famous  Vici  Kid. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.     A  valuable  illus-  «„,. 
trated   book  about  your  shoes  and    s\ND5t 
their  care,  mailed  free. 

EOBEBT  H.  FOEBDEBEB,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus S   2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 96,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Eeckek;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;.  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Hqrstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R,  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  E.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 822,733,119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus...       1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.     W.  C.  B.  DE  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  York. 


ital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

\  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
' " '  I  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

r"T,;^o«rt  i  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

*-nJCago /  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschaf t 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &CO/S  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash   Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valhntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,  83,300,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "  Isn't  It  wonderful  how  he  always  has  ■ 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Othtr  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.    Rombikh  sends  'em  to  him." 

QflMFIKT'Q  presB-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUmLirVL  U  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  Importance  In  the  United  States  and  Europe 
Is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Romeikb,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  little  girl  rebuked  her  brother  for  laughing  at  a 
man  with  a  crooked  nose  who  passed  the  house. 
"  You  mustn't  do  that,"  shesaid  ;  "  God  made  him 
that  way."  "  Why  do  you  s'pose  he  did  it  ?  "  asked 
the  small  boy  with  interest.  "Oh,  I  don't  know," 
responded  the  little  sister,  indifferently  ;  "people  do 
funny  things." 

Professor  Park,  of  Andover,  figures  rather  amus- 
ingly in  the  reminiscences  of  the  late  Professor 
Schaff  just  published.  In  1842,  Schaff  (being  a 
privat-docent  at  Berlin)  introduced  Park  to  his 
German  friends,  and  among  the  rest  to  Kahnis. 
He  relates  that,  under  the  continuous  pelting  of 
Park's  questions,  Kahnis  finally  exclaimed  in  de- 
spair :  "God  forgive  Christopher  Columbus  for  dis- 
covering America  \ " 

The  officers  of  the  'Steenth  Hussars,  according  to 
the  hoary  tale,  were  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  a  witty  Irish  hostess  to  a  dance. 
They  attended,  but  played  the  part  of  passive  spec- 
tators, until  their  hospitable  hostess  came  to  their 
assistance  and  offered  to  and  them  partners.  In  re- 
sponse to  her  endeavors,  the  senior  officer  present 
thanked  her,  but  explained  that  "the  'Steenth  don't 
dance."  "Don't  they  ?"  returned  the  lady;  "then 
I  sincerely  hope  they  can  march."    Which  they  did. 


Richard  le  Gallienne,  the  effeminate  English  poet 
who  is  now  lecturing  in  New  York,  has  made  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  a  translation  of  the  ' '  Rubaiyat " 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  of  which  Edward  Fitzgerald's 
has  long  been  the  standard.  It  is  related  that  a  cer- 
tain man  went  into  a  book-shop  and  conversed  with  a 
friend  behind  the  counter.  "  Have  you  read  Richard 
le  Gallienne's  version  of  Omar  Khayyam  ?  "  he  asked, 
and  the  friend  straightway  replied,  "  I  have  not  ;  I 
prefer  Edward  Fitzgerald's  ;  I  don't  care  for  Cissy." 


An  English  lady  living  in  Ireland  has  her  dog- 
cart provided  with  the  biggest  carriage-lamps  in  the 
country,  so  big,  in  fact,  that  her  friends  are  wont 
to  chaff  her  about  their  size  ;  but  an  accident  when 
they  were  lighted  was  looked  upon  as  impossible. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  however,  a  wretched  little 
donkey-trap  crashed  into  her  cart,  considerably  to 
the  damage  of  both.  "  What  do  you  mean,  Micky," 
said  the  wrathful  lady,  recognizing  the  offender  ; 
"  couldn't  you  see  my  lamps?"  "  Bedad  I  did,  me 
lady,"  said  Micky,  meekly,  "but  I  thought  it  was  a 
shop  windy ! " 

Apropos  of  the  recent  death  of  Dean  Liddell,  one 
of  the  joint  authors  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek 
lexicon,  a  story  goes  that  a  freshman  came  before 
the  dean  and  was  asked  how  much  he  knew  of 
^Eschylus.  "Oh,  I  know  all  about  .■Eschylus,"  was 
the  jaunty  rejoinder ;  whereupon  Dean  Liddell  set 
the  young  man  to  construe  a  passage,  and  speedily 
had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  rendering. 
"Where  did  you  get  that  from?"  asked  the  dean. 
"I  got  it  from  your  lexicon,"  came  the  answer. 
"Really,"  the  dean  was  heard  to  mutter,  half  to 
himself,  "I  did  not  know  that  Scott  was  such  a 
fool."  _ 

During  the  early  part  of  a  dinner  recently  given 
in  Washington,  the  guest  of  honor,  a  young  married 
woman  who  is  the  proud  mother  of  two  very  small 
boys,  suddenly  paused,  with  a  startled  look,  in  the 
midst  of  an  animated  conversation  with  her  host, 
and  cried:  "There,  if  I  didn't  forget  those  boys 
again  !  Have  you  a  telephone  in  the  house,  and 
may  I  use  it  ?  "  Her  host  conducted  her  to  the  tele- 
phone, and  presently  she  returned.  "  I  do  hope  you 
will  pardon  me,"  she  said  ;  "but  you  see,  I  always 
have  Georgie  and  Eddie  say  their  prayers  to  me  be- 
fore they  go  to  sleep.  In  the  hurry  of  getting  off,  I 
forgot  it  to-nighi,  so  I  have  just  called  up  their 
nurse.  She  brought  the  children  to  the  'phone,  and 
they  have  just  said  their  prayers  over  the  wire,  so  my 
mind  is  relieved." 

Lieutenant  Carlin  (the  executive  officer  of  the 
Vandatia  during  the  terrible  hurricane  in  the  harbor 
of  Apia,  Samoa)  was  an  enthusiastic  ball-player,  and 
while  the  crew  was  at  Mare  Island,  prior  to  their 
Samoan  trip,  he  had  given  the  preference  in  the 
selection  of  sailors  to  those  who  could  play  his 
favorite  game.  During  the  hurricane,  after  the  vessel 
struck  the  reef  and  the  men  were  clinging  to  the 
rigging,  with  the  surf  sweeping  over  the  deck,  many 
of  the  men  were  washed  overboard.  Lieutenant 
Carlin  determined  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to 
carry  a  line  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to  the  main 
yard.  Into  the  howling  wind  he  shouted,  "  I  want 
some  volunteers — good  sailors ! "  And  out  of  the 
darkness  a  voice  replied,  "  Lieutenant,  there  ain't  no 
sailors  here,  but  there's  plenty  of  ball-players." 


On  a  recent  visit  of  inspection,  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Maine,  while  in  the  town  of 
Pembroke,  asked  a  number  of  questions  of  the  pupils 
in  a  school  about  the  little  things  in  the  world  about 
"  How  many  seed  compartments  are  there  in 
apple?"  he  asked,  and  "  On  which  jaw  has  the 
her  teeth  ? "  with  several  similar  questions,  to 
which  the  pupQs  could  make  no  reply.  The  next 
ay,  one  of  the  teachers  was  amused  to  overhear  the 


following  conversation  among  the  pupils  in  the  play- 
yard.  A  little  girl  had  got  some  of  her  companions 
about  her,  and  said,  gravely:  "Now,  children,  let 
us  play  1  am  the  superintendent.  You've  got  "to 
know  more  about  common  things  ;  if  you  don't,  you 
will  all  grow  up  to  be  fools.  Now,  tell  me,"  she  said, 
looking  sternly  at  a  playmate,  "how  many  feathers 
has  a  hen  ?" 


THREE    IRISH     BALLADS. 


Will  You  Walk  With  Me  the  Day? 
A   DERRY  DUOLOGUE. 

'  Will  you  walk  with  me  the  day.  Rose  O'Doherty, 
To  Trilh'g  Banks  away,  Roseen  Dhu  ? 

To  a  ribbon  you  are  ready, 

And  the  sun  is  shining  steady  ; 
Will  you  walk  with  me  the  day,  Rose  aroo  ?  " 

'  I'll  no  walk  with  you  the  day,  Mr.  Cassidy, 
Not  the  long  nor  Utile  way.  Master  John. 

The  sun  is  shinin'  steady. 

And  for  Trillig  Banks  I'm  ready, 
Sense  I'm  walkin'  there  the  day  with  Cousin  Con." 

'  What's  your  raison  ?  "     "  Who  was  he  that  on  a 
pleasure-boat, 
When  he'd  wired  '  Domestic  duty  keeps  me  here,' 
I  caught  out  exchangin'  kisses 
With  some  light  young  Miss  or  Mrs. 
Through  Con's  telescope  from  off  of  Deny  pier  ?  " 

'  'Twas  myself  between  the  puffing  Junds  paddle- 
boxes, 
I  confess  it,  claimin'  kisses  with  a  will 
From  no  foolish,  forward  stranger, 
But,  safe  out  of  stormy  danger, 
From  my  sister  off  the  liner  at  Moville." 

'  Will  you  walk  with  me  the  day.  Rose  O'Doherty  ? 
There,  jewel,  'tis  too  sore  you're  talon'  on." 
"  I  could  bear  it — if  you'd — blame  me — 

But  with  kindness — so  to  shame  me  I 
Yes!    I'll  walk  —  I'll  walk  —  forever  —  with  you, 
John." 
— Alfred  Perceval  Graves  in  the  Sketch. 


Rachxay  Island. 
Och,  what  was  it  got  me  at  all  that  time 

To  promise  I'd  marry  a  Rachray  man  ? 
An'  now  he'll  not  listen  to  rason  or  rhyme, 
He  strivin"  to  hurry  me  all  that  he  can. 
"  Come  on,  an'  ye  be  to  come  on,"  says  he, 
"  Ye're  bound  for  the  Island,  to  live  wi*  me." 
See  Rachray  Island  beyont  in  the  bay  ! 

The  dear  knows  what  they  be  doin'  out  there 
But  fishin"  an  fightin'  an'  tearin'  away, 
An'  who's  to  hindher,  an'  what  do  they  care  ? 
The  goodness  can  tell  what  "ud  happen  to  me 
When  Rachray  'ud  have  me,  anee,  anee  ! 

I  might  have  took  Pether  from  over  the  hill, 

A  dacent  poacher,  the  kind,  poor  boy. 
Could  I  keep  the  ould  places  about  me  still, 
I'd  never  set  foot  out  o'  sweet  Rallyvoy. 
My  sorra  on  Rachray,  the  could  sea  caves, 
An'  black-neck  divers,  an'  weary  ould  waves  ! 

I'll  never  win  back  now,  whatever  may  fall. 

Oh,  give  me  good  luck,  for  you'll  see  me  no  more. 
Sure  an"  Island  man  is  the  mischief  an"  all — 
An"  me  that  never  was  married  before  1 
Oh,  think  o'  my  fate  when  ye  dance  at  a  fair  ; 
In  Rachray  there's  no  Christianity  there  ! 

— Moira  O'Neill  in  the  Spectator. 

Modereen  Rue. 
(i.  e.,  the  Little  Bed  Rogue— the  Fox.) 
Och  Modereen  Rue,  you  little  red  rover, 
By  the  glint  of  the  moon  you  stole  out  of  your  cover. 
And  now  there  is  never  an  egg  to  be  got, 
Nor  a  handsome  fat  chicken  to  put  in  the  pot. 
Och,  Modereen  Rue  1 

With  your  nose  to  the  earth  and  your  ear  on  the  listen, 
You  slunk   through  the  stubble  with  frost-drops  a- 

glisten, 
With  my  lovely  fat  drake  in  your  teeth  as  you  went, 
That  your  red  roguish  children    should    breakfast 

content. 

Och,  Modereen  Rue ! 

Och,  Modereen  Rue,  hear  the  horn  for  a  warning. 
They  are  looking  for  red  roguish  foxes  this  morning. 
But  let  them  come  my  way,  you  little  red  rogue, 
'Tis  I  will  betray  you  to  huntsman  and  dog. 
Och,  Modereen  Rue  1 

The  little  red  rogue,  he's  the  color  of  bracken. 

O'er    mountains,    o'er    valleys,    his    pace    will    not 

slacken. 
Tantara  !  tantara !  he  is  off.  and,  my  faith. 
'Tis  a  race  'twixt  the  litde  red  rogue  and  his  death. 
Och,  Modereen  Rue ! 

Och.  Modereen  Rue,  I've  no  cause  to  be  grieving 
For  little  red  rogues  with    their    tricks    and    their 

thieving. 
The  hounds  they  give  tongue,  and  the  quarry's  in 

sight, 
The  hens  on  the  roost  may  sleep  easy  to-night. 
•     Och,  Modereen  Rue  ! 

But  my  blessing  be  on  him.     He  made  the  hounds 

follow 
Through  the  woods,   through  the  dales,  over  hill, 

over  hollow, 
It  was  Modereen  Rue  led  them  fast,  led  them  far 
From  the  glint  of  the  morning  till  eve's  silver  star. 
Och,  Modereen  Rue  ! 

And  he  saved  his  red  brush    for    his   own  future 

wearing. 
He  slipped  into  a  drain,  and  he  left  the  hounds 

swearing. 
Good  luck,  my  fine  fellow,  and  long  may  you  show 
Such  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  the  hounds  as  they  go. 
Och,  Modereen  Rue  ! 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE. 


What  a  Former  San  Franciscan  Writes  to  a  Friend. 


[The  following  private  letter  was  written  by  a  former 
resident  of   this   city,    whose  name  would   doubtless  be  ; 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.     It  was  received  in  the  | 
latest  Alaskan  mail  by  a  gentleman  through  whose  cour- 
tesy we  are  allowed  to  publish  it. — Eds.) 

Dawson,  N.  W.  T.,  December  22,  1897.      > 

Mv  Dear  Friekd  :  .  .  .  The  outside  world  must 
have  got  the  impression  that  this  country  is  all  gold.  ' 
There  are.  without  question,  some  very  good  claims 
here,  some  of  them  worth  a  million,  but  you  can  de- 
pend upon  it  they  are  in  the  great  minority.  El 
Dorado  is  our  best  creek,  where  for  three  miles  and  a 
half  the  claims  have  proved  to  be  worth  over  si. 000  : 
per  running  foot  of  pay  streak.  In  some  places  on 
the  creek  it  reaches  $3-°°°  per  foot. 

Next  comes   Bonanza,   where  claims  have    been  i 
staked  from  60  above  to  100  below  discovery  (160  \ 
claims  in  all).      Sales   have  been  made  here   this 
winter  on   Bonanza  as  follows  :    Three  abo%-e   for  ' 
$325,000  cash  ;  two  others  above  brought   S255.°00  . 
cash  ;   another  above  sold  for  5150.000  cash  ;  two  | 
below  sold  at  the  rate  of  560,000  each  ;  and  I  hear 
that  another  below  sold  outside  for  5240,000.     Be- 
sides   the    two    creeks    already    named,    there    are  | 
Hunker,  Dominion,  Sulphur,   Bear,  Skookum  Pup.  1 
and  several  others  on  which  no  work  has  been  done 
as  yeL 

We  estimate  there  are  about  5.000  people  alto-  : 
gether  (counting  Indians)  here  this  winter.  Food  1 
has  been  very  scarce  during  the  fall,  and  conditions 
are  apt  to  be  serious  before  spring.  The  prices 
which  now  exist  will  probably  indicate  better  than 
anything  else  to  what  extent  the  shortage  has 
reached.  Flour  is  selling  at  S50  per  sack,  beans  and 
bacon  at  $1.25  per  pound,  coal  oil  at  530  per  gallon, 
and  candles  at  $1  each. 

Some  four  hundred  men  have  already  left  for  the 
outside  over  the  ice,  and  many  more  will  follow. 
Most  of  them  have  gone  to  bring  in  provisions,  think- 
ing they  can  get  back  before  the  steamers  can  arrive 
from  down  river,  which  is  no  doubt  the  case,  provid- 
ing no  accidents  happen.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  way  to 
serve  the  Lord,  though,  to  go  six  hundred  miles  in 
the  dead  of  winter  and  back  again  in  the  spring.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  that  people 
do  not  think  anything  of  going  hundreds  of  miles  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Outside,  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
walking  a  mile — too  many  street-cars — but  in  here 
there  is  no  way  but  to  get  in  and  hoof  it. 

Dogs  are  to  the  miner  in  here  what  pack-horses  and 
mules  are  to  the  prospector  elsewhere.  One  would 
hardly  believe  that  dogs  sold  in  here  for  5350  each, 
but  it  is  really  a  fact.  I  got  a  native  dog  from 
Nulalto  last  summer,  and  when  he  arrived,  he  was 
the  orneriest-looking  Siwash  one  could  imagine,  and  I 
don't  suppose  I  could  have  sold  him  at  that  time  for 
510.  When  the  cold  weather  came,  however,  he  be- 
gan to  fatten  up  and  his  fur  came  out  beautifully. 
We  used  him  with  our  other  dogs  to  haul  our  grub 
out  to  the  claims,  and  the  other  day  I  sold  him  for 
5300  cash,  and  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  Juneau. 

So  far  the  winter  has  been  very  mild — too  mild,  in 
fact,  for  water  has  covered  the  trail  frequently ; 
forty-five  degrees  below  zero  about  a  month  ago  has 
gradually  warmed  to  fifteen  degrees  above,  which  the 
thermometer  shows  to-day,  the  shortest  day  in  the 
year. 

Every  one  expects  cold  weather  here,  and  dresses 
accordingly.  Heavy  wool  underclothes  are  indis- 
pensable, and  fur  outer  garments  are  much  warmer 
than  anything  else.  A  good  fur  robe  for  sleeping 
beats  all  the  blankets  you  can  pile  on. 

Your  question  as  to  whether  I  would  advise  one  to 
come  here  or  not  is  one  of  considerable  responsibility  ; 
nevertheless,  1  shall  answer  it  candidly — I  certainly 
would  not.  There  are  more  men  here  now  than  the 
country  can  support,  and  I  have  had  numerous  appli- 
cations from  men  who  wanted  to  work  for  their  board. 
Claims  have  been  staked  to  the  very  hill-tops,  and 
"  wild-cat "  properties  in  abundance  have  been  sent 
outside  to  catch  the  fever-stricken  tenderfoot. 

Should  you  decide  to  take  a  chance  anyhow,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  bring  a  full  year's  supply  of 
grub,  clothing,  and  bedding,  and  at  least  5500  cash. 
The  only  way  one  can  get  in  now  is  to  buy  in,  for 
prospecting  in  this  country  for  new  creeks  has  been 
knocked  in  the  head  by  the  Dominion  Government's 
unreasonable  laws  [since  somewhat  modified. — Eds.] 

With  my  best  regards,  etc. ,  yours  truly. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
and  all  the  trouble. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

A>'D     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TI3IE. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     OX1T     PAPEK 
THAT     GIVES 

ILL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos S6.00 

6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     i.so 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1,50 

WeeldyCall 12  "     1.50 


His  etymological  classification  :  Cumso— "  Is  Gov- 
ernor Pingree,  of  Michigan,  a  gold  bug?"  Canker 
— "  I  always  understood  that  he  was  a  potato  bug." — 
Puck. 


The  Government's  Domain. 
The  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  has 
submitted  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Compared  with  last  year,  it  shows  a  decrease  of  3,298 
homestead  entries,  aggregating  378,625  acres.  Quite 
proportionate  to  this  is  the  falling  off  in  general 
health  when  no  effort  is  made  to  reform  irregularity 
of  the  bowels.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters,  also  a  remedy 
for  malaria,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  liver  trouble. 


Mrs.  E.  N.  Taylor,  of  413  River  Street,  Mainstee, 
Mich.,  testified  to  her  belief  in  St«dman's  Soothing 
Powders  by  writing  all  the  way  to  England  for  a 
packet. 


6  "    ■- 75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2,50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPKECKELS,  Proprietor. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  die  sale  of  the  mann- 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALE  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— AIX  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces.  Inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRAJfT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  ANTJ  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 
Gaelic. (via  Honolulu). Wednesday,  February  23 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  12 

Belgic Saturday,  April  3 

Coptic.  (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  April  21 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street, 
D.  P.  STUEES,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  as 
follows.  For  ports  in  Alaska,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  5,  10,  20.  25, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

ForE.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  5, 10,  15, 
20,  25,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Homey,  10  a.  m., 
Feb.  13.  19,  25,  Mar.  3,  9,  15,  21,  27,  and  every  sixth  day 
thereafter. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Feb. 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  AogelesX  « 
A.  m.,  Feb.  4,  3,  12,  16,  20,  24,  2S,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  to  a.  m.,  March  €th,  April  3d, 
and  second  of  each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hoars  of  sailing 

Ticket-Office  Palace  HoteJ,  4  New  Montgomery  St' 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

FAN  IF     S-   S"   Mariposa  *aHj  "a 
PNIiIV  Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 
Sydney,   Wednesday,    Febru- 
ary 23,  1898,  at  2  p.  if. 
irjj         S.  S.ZealandiaforHon- 
ty        olola  only,  Saturday,  March 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 


AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Parisk 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris Mar.   2 

St.  Paul Mar.    9 

St.  Louis Mar.  16 

Paris Mar.  23 


St.  Paul Mar.   30 

St.  Louis Apr.      6 

Paris Apr.    13 

St.  Paul Apr.   20 


RED    STAR    LUTE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Noordland Mar.   a  I  Southwark Mar  30 

Fnesland Mar.    9  [  Noordland Apr     6 

Kensington. Mar.  16     Fnesland Apr.  13 

Westernland Mar.  23  |  Kensington Apr.  20 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK.  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW    YORK     TO    LIVERPOOL     VTA 

QCEENSTOWN. 

From     New     York     Every      Wednesday      at 

13  noon. 

BRITANNIC Feb.  16.. Mar.  16. .Apr.  13.   May   11 

MAJESTIC    Feb.  23..  Mar.  23- Apr.  20.. May   ,3 

GERMANIC Mar.    a. .Mar.  30.  .Apr.  27.  .May   as 

TEUTONIC Mar.     9.  .Apr.     6. .May    4.  .June     1 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 
Our  patrons  are  earnestly  advised  to  make 
reservations  early  In  season. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  Western  Agent 
No.  244  S.  Clark  Streel 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  ti:;  ! 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  c 
Pacific  Coast. 
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February  21.  18 


The  Onativia-Jerome  "Wedding. 
A  cablegram  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  announces  that 
Mrs.  Lillie  Hastings  Jerome  was  married  there  on 
Wednesday,  February  16th,  to  Mr.  Tomasito  Luis 
Onativia.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Judge  Hastings,  of  California,  and  was  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Harry  Jerome,  formerly  of  this  city.  She 
obtained  a  divorce  from  him  about  a  year  ago.  The 
groom  is  well  known  in  society  circles  in  New  York 
city  and  has  been  married  once  before.  The  particu- 
lars of  the  cablegram  were  quite  indefinite. 

Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  Monday 
Evening  Dancing  Class  was  held  at  Golden  Gate 
Hall  on  Monday  night,  February  14th,  and  it  was 
largely  attended.  The  hall  was  decorated  in  a  taste- 
ful manner,  and  excellent  music  was  provided  for  the 
dancing,  which  was  enjoyed  until  midnight.  The 
meetings  of  the  club  have  been  very  successful,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  the  committee  having  the  affairs 
in  charge. 

The  patronesses  of  the  club  comprise  Mrs.  George 
A.  Pope,  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  Gwin,  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  Elwyn  Lester,  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  Hoffmann,  Mrs.  Van 
Ness,  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Breeze. 

The  Dodge  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  gave  the  second  of  her 
series  of  lunch-parties  last  Monday  at  her  residence, 
2015  Franklin  Street.  The  table  decorations  were 
in  excellent  taste,  and  the  afternoon  was  delightfully 
passed  by  her  guests,  who  comprised  : 

Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Mrs.  John 
D.  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Payne,  Mrs. 
Morris,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Edwin  S. 
Breyfogle,  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  Mrs.  Breeze, 
Mrs.  John  B.  Babcock,  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Graves, 
Mrs.  James  D.  Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler, 
Mrs.  William  Mills  Thompson,  Mrs.  James  Olis, 
Mrs.  HenryJ.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke,  Mrs. 
H.  Dutard,  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Rosenstock. 


The  Boggs  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boggs  gave  a  reception  at  their 
residence,  1330  Sutter  Street,  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 18th,  in  honor  of  their  debutante  daughter, 
Miss  Alice  Boggs.  The  rooms  were  all  handsomely 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  about  seventy-five  guests 
were  present.  Card-playing  formed  the  amusement 
of  the  elder  contingent,  while  the  young  people 
danced  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  An 
elaborate  supper  was  served  at  midnight.  The  affair 
was  a  most  enjoyable  one  in  every  particular. 

The  Veeder  Concert-Party. 

Mr.  Howard  Veeder  invited  a  number  of  his  friends 
to  attend  the  concert  of  the  Loring  Club  last  Wednes- 
day evening.  A  supper  was  enjoyed  afterward. 
Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  chaperoned  the  party,  which 
comprised  : 

Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Margaret 
Salisbury,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Alice  Colden 
Hoffman,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Therese  Morgan, 
Miss  Bernie  Drown,  Miss  Garber,  Miss  Florence 
Stone,  Miss  Muriel  Atherton,  Mr.  Burbank  G. 
Somers,  Mr.  Brockway  Metcalf,  Mr.  Allen  G. 
Wright,  Mr.  Ormsby,  Mr.  A.  D;  Keyes,  Mr.  String- 
ham,  Mr,  Vail  Bakewell,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Cora  Feder,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Feder,  of  San  Francisco,  to  Mr.  Jacques 
Mayer,  of  New  York,  took  place  at  the  parlors  of  the 
Hotel  Savoy,  London,  England,  on  February  7th. 
The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Feder,  her  sister,  Miss  Grace  Feder,  M.  D., 
acting  as  bridesmaid  and  Dr.  Clarence  Louis  Heller 
as  best  man.  The  young  couple  will  spend  a  year 
abroad  before  they  return  to  America. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  will  give  their 
final  dance  of  this  season  next  Monday  evening  in 
the  Assembly  Hall. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Howard  gave  a  lunch-party  at  the 


Baking 
Powder 

is  the  greatest  of 
modern-time  helps 
to  perfect  booking 


University  Club  on  Saturday,,  February  12th,  and 
entertained  Mrs.  N.  G  Kittle,  Mrs.  Austin  Tubbs, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall.  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Eells,  and  Mrs. 
Derrick. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will  be 
on  Friday  evening,  April  8th,  at  Native  Sons'  Hall. 

President  and  Mrs.  Dole,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
will  be  entertained  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  at  a 
reception  given  in  their  honor  at  their  home  in  Oak- 
land on  Saturday  evening.  February  19th. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
reception,  promenade  concert,  entertainment,  dance, 
and  supper  next  Monday  evening  at  the  club-rooms. 

A  reception  will  be  given  at  Pioneer  Hall  from 
three  until  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  past 
and  present  members  of  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers.  A  concert,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman,  will  be  a  pleasant  feature  of  the 
afternoon.  The  executive  committee  comprises  Mrs. 
John  H.  Jewell,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  Louis 
Sloss,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Corn- 
wall. It  is  expected  that  at  least  one  thousand  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  be  present. 

A  banquet  will  be  given  next  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  gave  a  theatre- 
party  at  the  Baldwin  last  Tuesday  evening  in  honor 
of  Miss  Mabel  Swift,  of  Boston,  and  afterward  en- 
tertained their  guests  at  supper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Putnam  Danforth  gave  a 
matinee  tea  at  their  residence,  1816  Vallejo  Street, 
on  Saturday,  February  12th,  and  pleasantly  enter- 
tained about  two  hundred  of  their  friends.  They 
were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Danforth, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire,  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Charles  Fox  Tay,  Mrs.  L.  Allender,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Morrow,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Harron,  Mrs.  Walter  Treat,  Mrs. 
Bessie  Smith,  Miss  Fannie  Danforth,  Miss  Irene  Tay, 
Miss  Harriet  Tay,  and  Miss  Moar. 

Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Preston  gave  a  lunch-party  at  the 
Hotel  Richelieu  last  Tuesday,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained a  number  of  her  friends. 


California  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  California  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital  were  held  on  Thursday  from  two  to 
five  o'clock.  The  institution  is  situated  at  1007 
Sutter  Street,  between  Hyde  and  Larkin  Streets,  and 
was  crowded  with  the  61ite  of  society.  There  were 
music  and  speeches,  and  the  new  hospital  was  started 
on  its  mission  with  the  best  wishes  of  every  one  con- 
nected with  it. 

San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  west  of  Chicago 
which  now  has  a  special  hospital  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. With  such  a  delicate  organ  as  the  eye,  it  can 
well  be  imagined  why  it  should  be  isolated,  when  dis- 
eased, from  other  and  perhaps  infectious  surround- 
ings. This  hospital  will  give  that  opportunity,  and 
the  general  medical  practitioner  will  doubtless  appre- 
ciate its  establishment.  While  this  is  a  pay  hospital 
for  those  who  are  able,  there  will  also  be  some  free 
beds  and  a  daily  free  clinic,  which  will  be  supported 
by  the  ladies  of  San  Francisco. 

The  visiting  surgeons  are  Dr.  Louis  C.  Deane  and 
Dr.  Redmond  Payne,  oculists,  and  Dr.  Philip  King 
Brown,  bacteriologist.  The  board  of  directors  are 
Mr.  William  H.  Mills.  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard, 
Mr.  Henry  N.  Clement,  Mr.  Edward  Jennings,  and 
Dr.  Louis  C.  Deane. 

The  new  hospital  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
following  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  Otto  Eastwood,  Mrs. 
William  Willis,  Mrs.  Sherman,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Dodd, 
Mrs.  Louis  Jacobi,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  H. 
Folger,  Mrs.  Walter  Graves,  Mrs.  F.  Marriot,  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Hallock,  Mrs.  William  G.  Dutton,  Mrs.  M. 
S.  Eisner,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Fennimore,  Mrs.  Wendell 
Easton,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Clement,  Miss  Clement,  Mrs. 
J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Louis  Lisser,  Mrs.  Albert 
Mau,  Miss  Mau,  Mrs.  Russell  and  Miss  Russell, 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Clarke  Crocker,  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Crowell  and  Miss  Crowell,  Mrs.  Jane  Klink,  Mrs. 
T.  Dean,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis,  Mrs.  Max  Davis, 
Miss  A.  Jennings,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Mann,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Head,  Miss  India  Willis  Scott,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Bucknall, 
Mrs.  Yemans,  Mrs.  Nat  Messer,  Miss  Messer,  Mrs. 
Isaac  Hecht,  Mrs.  W.  H.  May,  Mrs.  L.  Gerstle, 
Mrs.  William  C.  Talbot,  Dr.  Charlotte  Brown,  Dr. 
Adelaide  Brown,  Mrs.  F.  Tallant,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter, 
Mrs.  Currier,  Mrs.  D'Ancona,  Mrs.  H.  Davis,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Deane,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Deane,  Mrs.  Thomas  Den- 
igan,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Dermicke,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Washington  Dodge,  Mrs. 
Drown  and  Miss  Drown,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Percy  Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  Kruttschnitt,  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant,  Mrs,  W.  A.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Miss  Morrow,  Mrs. 
Kip,  Mrs.  George  H.  Palmer,  Miss  Palmer, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Vail,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Asa  Wells,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Lane,  Mrs. 
Louis  Sloss,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Sperry,  Mrs.  Homer 
King,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Whittell,  Mrs.  George  Whittell, 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Slack,  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kellam,  Mrs.  Martin  Regens- 
burger,  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy,  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott, 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  Walter  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  Mrs.  Fred  Castle,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Burton,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Campbell,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Joliffe,  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce,  Mrs.  Gibbons 
and  Miss  Gibbons,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Friele,  Mrs.  Edward 
Jennings,  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Storror. 


William  Morris,  in  the  art  business  in  this  city  for 
twenty-six  years,  has  retired. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Another  Donnellian  Cryptogram. 
.   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  February  7,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  recently  had  called 
to  my  attention  a  book  entitled  "  Sir  Francis  Bacon's 
Cipher  Story  Discovered  and  Deciphered  by  Orville 
W.  Owen,  M.  D.,"  published  by  the  Howard  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  New  York. 

This  book  is  said,  by  one  whose  acumen  ought  not 
to  be  disputed,  to  be  the  literary  discovery  of  the  cent- 
ury, and  to  prove  conclusively  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  fraud,  and  that  Bacon  wrote  all  of  his  plays,  as  well 
as  most  of  Marlowe's,  and  of  the  other  dramatists  of 
the  Elizabethan  age  ;  also  to  prove  conclusively  that 
Ignatius  Donnelly  was  not  so  great  a  fool  as  he  was 
thought  to  be  when  he  published  his  "  Cryptogram.'' 

Will  you  kindly  inform  the  writer,  who  has  great 
faith  in  you,  how  much  literary  value  should  be 
placed  on  this  alleged  new  literary  discovery. 

Yours  truly,         E.  D.  R.  Thompson. 

[We  have  not  seen  the  book  to  which  our  corre- 
spondent refers,  but  we  doubt  if  any  credence  should 
be  given  this  alleged  discovery.  The  verdict  of  the 
entire  literary  world  is  against  the  Baconian  theory  of 
the  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's book  was  the  subject  of  much  adverse  criticism 
when  it  came  out  in  1887.  We  would  refer  our  cor- 
respondent to  "  The  Authorship  of  Shakespeare,"  by 
L.  Abbey,  in  the  North  American  Review  of  that 
year;  "Ousting  Shakespeare,"  by  Richard  Proctor, 
in  the  Forum;  "Shakespeare  and  those  Wonderful 
Ciphers,"  by  A.  B.  Vinton,  in  the  North  American 
Review;  ' '  The  Baconian  Authorship  of  Shakespeare, " 
by  T.  Martin,  in  Blackwood's  ;  and  various  articles  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  Spectator,  the  Saturday  Review, 
Critic,  and  other  publications. — Eds.] 

An  Acknowledgment. 

San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission, 

Ida  B.  Fisher,  President,  631  Sutter  Street, 

San  Francisco,  February  10,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :    Inclosed  kindly  find  the 

receipt  of  five  dollars  sent  through  your  publishing 

company.     May  we  hope  that  the  unknown  donor 

may  be  gratefully  thanked  on  our  behalf  by  means 

of  your  paper.     Truly,  H.  R.  CASTLE, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Do  Pythons  Hiss? 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
February  14,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Herewith  please  find  draft 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  Argonaut  and  Puck 
subscriptions  to  be  continued  without  a  break. 

Please  answer  this  :  Do  Pythons  hiss— and  if  they 
do,  what  is  the  character  of  such  hissing? 

Yours  truly,        Geo.  B.  Lott. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Loring  Club. 

The  Loring  Club  gave  its  second  concert  of  the 
twenty-first  season  on  Wednesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 16th,  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  A  Urge  and  fash- 
ionable audience  was  present  and  greatly  enjoyed 
the  presentation  of  the  following  excellent  pro- 
gramme : 

Opening  chorus,  improvisation,  by  Underhill  ; 
"St.  John's  Eve,"  Rheinberger  ;  violin  solo,  "Sou- 
venirs de  Bade,"  Leonard,  Mr.  Llewellyn  A. 
Hughes;  "The  Almighty,"  Schubert  -  Liszt,  the 
tenor  solo  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Coffin  ;  "Song  of  the 
Viking,"  G.  W.  Chadwick  ;  "  Frith jofs  Saga,"  op. 
23,  Max  Bruch  ;  "  Mysterious  Night,"  Debois,  with 
violin  solo  by  Mr.  Hughes  ;  cavatina  from  "  Mon- 
tecchi  e  Capuletti,"  Bellini;  "The  Hunter's  Joy," 
Asholz  ;  "  Nun  of  Nidaros,"  op.  33,  Buck.  Mr.  D. 
P.  Hughes  was  the  director  of  the  orchestra. 


The  following  programme  will  be  rendered  at  the 
seventh  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Society,  to  be  given  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House, 
Thursday  afternoon,  February  24th  :  Overture,  "  Cor- 
iolanus,"  Beethoven;  symphonic  poem,  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  Moszkowsky  ;  Rouet  d'Omphale,  Saint-Saens  ; 
"  Wotan's  Farewell "  and  "  Magic  Fire  "  from  "  The 
Walkure,"  Wagner. 


.  The  Channing  Auxiliary  announces  a  course 
of  six  lectures  on  Dante,  by  Professor  Edward 
Howard  Griggs,  to  be  given  at  the  Unitarian 
Church,  corner  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  on 
successive  Tuesday  afternoons,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock.  The  course  will  begin  on  March  1st  and 
conclude  on  April  5th.  Course  ticket,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  ;  single  admission,  fifty  cents.  The 
committee  wishes  to  be  assured  of  fifty  sub- 
scribers before  beginning.  Those  desiring  tickets 
will  kindly  send  name  and  address  to  Mrs.  Frank 
Sumner,  810  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


The  schedule  of  the  intercollegiate  base-ball- games 
which  are  to  be  played  by  the  California- Stanford 
Alumni  and  the  nines  of  the  University  of  California 
and  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  is  as  follows  : 
At  Central  Park,  Stanford  versus  Alumni,  Feb- 
ruary 26th  ;  Alumni  versus  California,  March  5th  ; 
Alumni  versus  Stanford,  March  12th  ;  and  California 
versus  Alumni,  March  19th  ;  at  Palo  Alto,  the  Alumni 
versus  Stanford,  on  Washington's  Birthday,  February 
22d  ;  at  Berkeley,  the  Alumni  versus  California,  Char- 
ter Day,  March  23d. 


—  Bank-notes,  Stock-certificates,  Letter- 
heads,  engraved  on  steel  or  copper.  Highest  class 
workmanship.     Cooper  &  Co. ,  746  Market  Street. 


Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut  Class 


Is  hand-polished.  No  acids  are 
used  to  make  a  quick  finish, 
and  the  hrilliancy  will  remain. 


C.  DORFLINGER  &  SONS, 
915  Broadway,  New  York. 


"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PRE-EMINENTLY  SUPERIOR. 

"  STANDARD  "  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANY. 
Repairs.        -        -     \  -        -        -        Hauling. 

C.  B.  PAKCELLS, 

Tel.  Drumm  24.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Most  Healthful  and  Beautiful  of 
California  Resorts. 

SO  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


No  better  furnished  or  equipped  hotel. 
Service,  table,  and  appointments  unex- 
celled. Old  friends  and  new  are  alike 
welcome.  Private  Parties  and  Special  Din- 
ners will  receive  particular  attention. 

New  features  for  the  Paper  Chases  by  the 
Hunt  Club  this  season. 

The  hotel  is  personally  supervised  by 
General  Warfield,  of  the  California  Hotel, 
and  all  guests  of  these  two  leading  hotels 
may  be  certain  of  finding  them  both  home- 
like and  attractive. 

R.  H.  WAKFIELU  CO., 

Proprietor. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

HH  C  A  I         Properly  prepared  and   promptly 
■VI  C/\  L     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRIIX   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francigco,  Cal. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    PrincipaJL.  and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE   STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 


THE  LENOX 

628   SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 
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SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califoraians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  were  expected  in 
New  Orleans  this  week,  to  attend  the  carnival. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  are  due  in  New 
Orleans  for  carnival  week. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  left  for  Los  Angeles  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week  and  thence  proceeded  to  Palm 
Springs,  on  the  Colorado  Desert,  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  where  her  son,  Mr.  Andrew  D.  Martin,  is 
convalescing  from  a  relapse.  The  family  will  occupy 
a  cottage  there  for  the  next  few  weeks,  when,  it  is 
hoped,  Mr.  Martin  will  be  able  to  leave  for  the  Don- 
ohue-Harvey  Ranch  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  Paso 
Robles. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins,  who  has  recovered  from  her 
recent  illness,  has  been  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  Henry  Janin,  when  last  heard  from,  was  in 
Paris. 

Mr.  Livingston  Gilson  was  in  Paris  a  fortnight  ago. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  sailed  for  Europe  last  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Carolan  sailed  last  week  for  Europe  by  the 
Mediterranean  route. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Warburton,  the  British  Consul,  will 
leave  for  a  trip  to  Europe  shortly. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Keith  and  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith  are 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Langford,  of  San 
Jose. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss  Jessie  New- 
lands  are  to  sail  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  soon. 

Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  son  of  the  famous 
scientist,  Louis  Agassiz,  has  been  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  week.  He  has  returned  from  the 
South  Seas,  where  a  party  of  scientists  have  been  his 
guests  on  an  exploration  into  the  genesis  of  the 
coral  islands.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two 
years  ago  he  conducted  a  similar  expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  great  barrier-reef  off  the  Australian  conti- 
nent. Among  the  members  of  his  party  were  his 
son,  Mr.  Max  Agassiz,  Mr.  Mayer,  and  Mr.  WDIiam 
M.  Woodworth,  son  of  the  late  Commodore  Selim 
Woodworth,  formerly  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Unger  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last 
week  direct  from  Paris.  He  remained  but  a  few 
,  days  in  San  Francisco,  and  sailed  for  Honolulu  on  the 
1  Oceanic  steamship  Zealandia,  on  Thursday,  February 
17th. 

I  Baron  C.  von  Swain,  of  Germany,  arrived  at  the 
.Palace  Hotel  during  the  week,  where  he  joined  his 
■nother.     They  leave  for  the  south  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  Rose  Hooper,  daughter  of  Major  William 
B.  Hooper,  of  the  Occidental  Hotel,  has  returned 
lome  after  a  visit  of  several  months  in  Boston  and 
\Tew  York. 

Mr.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  was  in  Los  Angeles  during 
I  he  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Luning  have  returned  to  their 
Oakland  home  after  their  Eastern  trip.  They  left 
I  heir  son,  Nicholas,  at  the  Virginia  Military  Academy, 
Ijexington,  Va. 

I  Mrs.  E.  R.  Sullivan,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
( laughter  in  New  York,  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental 
j  iotel. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody  are  visiting  at 
iiJaso  Robles. 

|j  Mrs.  George  E.  Morse  left  for  Washington  on 
\  iunday  last,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Presi- 
dent's family  at  the  White  House.  She  will  stop  for 
I .  short  time  on  her  way  at  Canton,  O. 
I  Mr.  E.  B.  Pond  was  a  guest  at  the  Tavern  of 
'amalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  will  sail  for  Hono- 
llu  on  Wednesday  next.  After  an  indefinite  stay  at 
ie  islands,  they  may  extend  their  trip  to  Japan  and 

hina. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Kittredge  and  Miss  Kittredge,  of  Oak- 
ind,  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  N.J.  Brittain  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tam- 
Ipais  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs,  Fletcher  F.  Ryer  left  for  New  York  on  Feb- 
lary  ioth  to  join  Mr.  Ryer.  and  from  there  will  go 
t  Europe  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Miss  Jennie  Friedenwald,  of  Baltimore,  is  paying 

visit  of  some  months  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht. 

Mr.    F.    W.    Dohrmann    left    Sunday,  the   13th 

stant,  for  an  extended  European  trip. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Boyle  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 

amalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Antonio  Terry,  nie  Sanderson,  have 

ien  spending  their  honeymoon  at  Nice. 

Baron  de  Batz,  of  Paris,  arrived  from  the  East 

iring  the  first  of  the  week,  and  is  a  guest  at  the 

alace  Hotel.     He  expects  to  return  to  Europe  within 

few  weeks. 

Mr.  Lovell  White  was  a  guest  at  the  Tavern  of 

amalpais  during  the  forepart  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  who  have  re- 

rned  from  the  East,  are  at  the  Hush  residence,  in 

•uitvale. 

Mr.  and    Mrs.   Lyman    Dwight  were  in    Cairo, 

jypt,  during  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Mrs.  E.   B.  Rail  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  and   Mrs. 

:orge  Baker,  of  Oakland,  last  week. 

Mrs.  Winslow  Anderson  is  ill  at  her  residence  on 

icific  Avenue. 

Mr.  John  Dolbeer  and  Miss  Bertha  Dolbeer,  when 

it  heard  from,  were  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Hume  and  her  son,  Mr.  William 

ame,  of  Oakland,  left  for  the  East  the  early  part  of 

:  week.    They  will  be  away  until  about  the  first  of 

ay. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Beard,  of  Alameda,  was  a  passenger  on 

:  Australia  from  Honolulu  last  week.     He  has 

en  away  about  six  weeks,  taking  a  rest. 

Miss  Adelaide  Pollock  will  spend  the  winter  in  New 

>rk. 

Mr.  Fred  K.   Perkins,  of  Oakland,  who  has  been 


in  Washington,  with  his  father,  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  returned  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Herbert  Wythe  Daniel,  the  Shanghai  agent  of 
the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company, 
arrived  on  the  Gaelic  Sunday.  He  is  at  the  Palace, 
en  route  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  England. 

Mr.  Sanford  B.  Dole,  president  of  Hawaii,  and 
Mrs.  Dole  are  expected  to  arrive  from  Southern 
California  on  Saturday,  February  19th.  They  will 
be  the  guests  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Cook  at  his  home  on 
Vernal  Heights,  Oakland,  from  Saturday  until  Mon- 
day, and  return  to  Honolulu  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23d,  on  the  Oceanic  steamship  Mariposa. 

Lieutenant  Karl  Bohn,  of  the  Danish  navy,  is  a 
guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  arrived  from  the 
Orient,  and  is  going  home  to  Copenhagen  on  a  leave 
of  absence. 

Major-General  R.  H.  Conliffe,  of  the  British  army 
(retired),  arrived  here  from  the  Orient  on  Sunday 
last.     He  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental. 

Baron  L.  von  Meyer,  of  Dresden,  Saxony,  is  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  A.  Benson  Searle,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Mrs.  Searle  are  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  Alfred  O.  Larkin  has  returned  to  this  city 
after  a  prolonged  Eastern  trip.  He  expects  his 
daughter  here  late  next  summer.  A  few  evenings 
ago  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  an  elaborate 
Spanish  dinner  given  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Hunt. 

Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde  came  down  from  St.  Helena 
last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Jarboe,  of  San  Mateo,  was  a  guest  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Thomas  I.  Bergin  is  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Miss  Ardella  Mills  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
Sacramento. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Bliss,  of  Carson,  Nev.,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Alfred  Meyer,  Baron  de  Banal,  of  Paris,  is 
registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mrs.  M.  Blaskower,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Arbuckle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dunne,  Mr.  J.  A.  Maguire,  and 
Mr.  E.  D.  Kalisher. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  R.  M.  Sturdevant,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Hardin,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Devlin, 
of  Astoria,  General  A.  W.  Barrett,  Mr.  V.  S.  Mc- 
Clatchy,  Mr.  T.  H.  Nowell,  Mr.  N.  H.  Eaton,  of 
Sacramento,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Roach,  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Shepard,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
George  H.  Warfield,  of  Healdsburg,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Boyd,  Mr.  Henry  Stoddard,  Mr.  W.  F.  Geary,  Mr. 
R.  M.  Richardson,  Mr.  E.  I.  Bartholomew,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Post,  of  New  York. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  of  Sacra- 
mento, Mr.  O.  D.  Painter,  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Addison,  of  Washington,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Mumford,  of  Boston,  Mr.  H.  F.  Knight  and  Mr. 
M.  C.  Knight,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Willis,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cutter,  Dr.  F.  Spaulding  Abbott,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Campbell.  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Henry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  McKenna,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  C.  Peck,  and  Mrs.  Chalmers. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major  Thomas  M.  K.  Smith,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  according  to  private  dispatches  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  asked  to  be  retired.  His  retire- 
ment will  promote  Captain  Frank  W.  Hess,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  Alcatraz  Island,  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  will  advance  First- Lieutenant  William  E. 
Birkbimer,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  grade  of 
captain. 

Major  James  Chester,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A„ 
has  been  retired.  His  retirement  promotes  Lieu- 
tenant Arthur  Murray,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  be 
captain  and  Captain  E.  Van  Arsdale  Andruss,  First 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  rank  of  major. 

Captain  William  L.  Kneedler,  Assistant- Surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  be  relieved  from  duty  at  San  Diego 
Barracks,  and  will  then  report  in  person  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
for  duty  at  that  post. 

Captain  Frederick  P.  Reynolds,  Assistant-Surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Vancouver  Barracks  for  duty  at  that  station. 

Captain  Paul  F.  Straub,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  stationed  at  Angel  Island,  has  been  relieved  from 
duty  at  that  post  and  directed  to  report  to  the  com- 
manding general,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  for 
assignment  to  duty. 

First-Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Cabell,  Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  and  First- Lieutenant  Henry  C. 
Learnard,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  have 
been  on  duty  with  the  National  Guard  of  Oregon 
and  Idaho,  respectively,  have  been  relieved,  and  will 
proceed  at  once  to  join  their  regiment  at  Vancouver 
Barracks. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Parry,  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  is  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  W.  Alcott,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Mohican,  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

On  Washington's  Birthday  the  officers  of  the  Naval 
Battalion  at  San  Diego  will  hold  a  reception  from  one 
to  five  p.  M.  Captain  L.  H.  Turner,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  T.  A.  Nerney,  and  other  officials  will 
receive  Governor  Budd  and  his  staff,  National  Guard 
officers,  and  State  officials. 

Lieutenant  Rogers  F.  Gardner,  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  was  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week. 

Captain  Alfred  Morton,  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Morton  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Lawrence  H.  Moses,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Moses  are  guests  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Ensign  Ridley  McLean,  U.  S.  N.,  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Captain   Charles    Humphreys,    U.   S.   A.,   First- 


Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Bennett,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Second  Lieutenant  George  T.  Patterson,  Third  Ar- 
tillery, U.  S.  A.,  are  due  at  the  San  Diego  Barracks 
on  February  18th  on  official  business. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a  guest  at  the 
California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  Miles  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Gorgas  registered  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the 
week. 

The  gunboat  Bennington  and  the  cruiser  Boston 
are  on  their  way  to  Mare  Island  to  be  docked,  painted, 
and  undergo  repairs. 

As  soon  as  word  is  received  from  Mare  Island,  the 
gunboat  Pin/a  will  be  taken  to  San  Diego  and  turned 
over  to  the  Naval  Battalion.  Captain  Turner  will  be 
in  command,  Lieutenant-Commander  Nerney  will  be 
executive  officer,  and  Chief-Engineer  Kingsland  will 
be  in  command  below.  The  Pinta  will  stop  on  the 
way  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  at  San  Diego  will  be 
turned  over  to  Navigating  Officer  Shaw. 

The  revenue-cutter  Bear,  Captain  Francis  Tuttle, 
commander,  which  was  sent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  relieve  the  ice-bound  Arctic  whalers,  forced 
her  way  as  far  north  as  Cape  Vancouver,  Nelson 
Island.  While  her  commander  hoped  to  reach 
Sledge  Island,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Nelson 
Island,  where  an  overland  expedition,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  was  undertaken.  The  Bear 
then  proceeded  to  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska,  and  on 
December  22d  went  into  winter  quarters. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Jacob  C.  Johnson,  the  fol- 
lowing testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  value  of  the  estate  is  supposed  to  be  more 
than  $600,000.  The  bequests  are  as  follows  :  To 
Eliza  Johnson,  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  widow  of  bis 
brother,  Adolphus,  $2,000  ;  to  Sarah  Johnson,  of 
New  York  city,  widow  of  his  brother,  George, 
$2,000 ;  to  his  sister-in-law,  Maria  Phillips,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  $2,000;  to  the  Maria  Kip  Orphan- 
age, $3,000  ;  to  his  mother-in-law,  Betsey  Valentine, 
$100,000  (this  bequest  fails,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
legatee)  ;  to  his  sister,  Mary  Marthis,  of  Belleville, 
N.  J.,  $100,000  ;  to  his  sisier,  Anna  Johnson,  of 
San  Francisco,  $100,000.  The  residue  of  the  estate 
is  bequeathed  in  equal  shares  to  the  following 
nephews,  nieces,  and  grandnieces  :  Charles  and 
George  Johnson,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  Emelie  Horton, 
Edward  Horton,  Harry  Coursen,  Mortimer  John- 
son, and  George  Johnson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Ida 
Burnet,  of  New  York  city  ;  Edward  Marthis,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  ;  and  Fannie  Johnson,  Euphemia 
Johnson.  Frederick  Johnson,  Minnie  Horton,  and 
Matie  Horton,  of  San  Francisco.  The  will  is  holo- 
graphic, and  was  executed  on  September  16,  1897. 
The  testator  named  as  his  executrices  Mrs.  Betsey 
Valentine  and  Miss  Anna  E.  Johnson  ;  the  former, 
however,  being  dead,  the  petition  for  letters  testa- 
mentary were  presented  by  the  latter. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in  this  city  to  establish  a 
municipal  art  commission,  similar  to  that  which  has 
done  such  good  work  in  New  York.  It  will  be  made 
up  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  others  appointed  by 
the  mayor  from  candidates  nominated  by  the  various 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  art. 


In  this  delightful  weather  there  is  no  more  attract- 
ive place  for  an  out-of-town  trip  than  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais.  The  ride  up  the  mountain  presents  a 
constant  succession  of  beautiful  views,  and  the  tavern 
at  the  top  offers  abundance  wherewith  to  fortify  the 

inner  man. 

* — ♦    » 

—  Ladies  going  to  the  Klondike  should 
purchase  Jaros  underwear  and  sanitary  towels  of 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  34  Geary  Street. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  justopened.    Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


—  Several  farms  wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


Evans' 
India  Pale  Ale 

is  rich  in  flavor, 
sparkling  in  brilliancy, 
and  without  sediment. 

A  real  good 
old  Ale 

of  uniform  quality  and 
absolute  purity, 
recommended  both  as 
a  beverage  and  tonic. 

S  HERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


REMEMBER 

that  the  20  per  cent. 
Discount    Clearance 

SALE 

of 

ART  GOODS 

at 

S.  &  G.  GUMP'S,  113  Geary  St. 

Closes   Positively  on 
Feb.  28,  1898. 


"  Do  you  know  a  good  tonic  for  nervous  persons, 
Simpkins  ?"  "  No  ;  what  I  want  to  find  is  a  good 
tonic  for  people  who  have  to  live  with  them." — Boston 
Traveler. 


Educational. 


OTTO    FLEISSNER, 

VOCAL,  PIANO,  OBGAN,  AND  HARMONY. 

Residence,  2514  Octavla  Street, 
Near  Broadway. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Hanclelsschule 

in  Marktbreit  a/   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima  ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOK. 


The   finest    drink    in 
—CHOCOLATE. 


the  world 


The  finest  chocolate  in  the  world 
— Ghirardelli's  Monarch. 

As  a  drink  or  in   pastry,   you'll 
find  it  equally  delicious. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  21,  1898. 

SOME  PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

;;    ;;      ;;        "       e  <■  3.oo 

3 "  1.50 

1 "  65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     i.™ 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"     6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     3.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  P.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  KEGULAR 
TKAIN  IN  THE  WOULD 

EUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FKANCISCO 


THE    ALLEGED  .HUMORISTS. 


ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p. m.. Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES. .  10.30  a. in .  .Tuesday- Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 


3   Days  Between   California  and  the   Great 
Lakes. 


SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

FUNS   BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 
Paso. 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. .10.30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS.. .7. 55  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
bv  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SOUTHEKN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  svstem.) 
Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) ^_ 


LEAvh    |         From  January  1,  1898.        |   arrive 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. .         8.45 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. . . .       10.45  A 
Marysville,    Orovitle,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5-45  P 

00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8 .45  p 

30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

00  a     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  p 
3o  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  P 

*8.3oa     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7-*5  * 

q.oo  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. 6.45  p 

0.00  a     Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  P 

*i.oo  p     Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  P 

1. 00  p    Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..       I9. 15  a 

1 .30  p     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  p 

2.00  p     Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  •  15  p 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations JioiS  A 

4.00  P     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9. 15  a 
4.00  p    Benicia,Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento "M5  A 

4.30  p    Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  andStockton        7.15  p 
4.30  p    Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles..         7.45  A 
4  30  p     Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.4s  P 

Tig. 30  p     "Sunset   Limited,"  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10. 15  a 

TTs  30  p     "Sunset  Limited   Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East §10.15  a 

6.00  p     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

6.00  p    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose! 7-45  a 

18. 00  p    Vallejo. t7-4S  r 

8  00  p  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

^ Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

SAN  LKANDKO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6.00  A 
8.00  A 
9.00  A 
10.00  A 

III. OO  A 
[iS.OO  M 


(3.00  p 
4.00  p 
5.00  p 

5-30  * 

7.00  p 

8.00  p 

9.00  p 

ttn-iS  *J 


Mklrosh,  Seminary   Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudii.i.o, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

.     and 

Havwards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


•  7i5A 
**9-45  * 
10.45  A 
xi. 45  a 
12.45  p 
ri.45  p 
t2.45  »• 
'4-45  P 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  p 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  P 
■ft12-00  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a 


*2.1S   P 


*IO . 50  A 
9.20  A 


Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose\  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder   Creek,   Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos£,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations 

4 .  15  p     Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos . . . 
fix  45  p    Hunters*  Excursion,   San  Jose"   and 

Way  Stations Xl-iQ  P 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCI  SCO-Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)- 

*?   1S  9.00        II.OO  A.M.,      Jl.00      *2.00      13-0O 

*4  00  l5-o°      *6-«>  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
IO  00  a.m.   tiaoo  *»•">  I200     3-QQ  t4-oo  *5-oop.m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6  55  A  "San  Jose"    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6. 55  a 

d  00  a  San  Jose",  Tres  Finos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations 4  •  *5  p 

10  40  a    San  Tost  and  Way  Stations *8.ooa 


*3.15     P 

*4-i5  P 
*5.cn  P 

s.:op 
6.30  p 

fix.. .5  P 


San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations., 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 

Santa    Clara,    San    Jose1,    Gilroy, 

HolUster,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove. .... 

San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose'  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations  . 


8-35' 


'10.40  A 

*9.oo  A 
945  A 
1.30  p 
5.30  P 
7.20  P 
7.20  P 


a  fr  ■  Morning.  p  for  Afternoon.  *  Sundays  excepted. 
%  Sundays  only.  *  Saturdays  only. 
H  Monday,  Thursday,  i.uJ  Saturday  nights  only. 
IT  1  Undays  and  Thursdays.  \\  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
~~The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


She — "Here  is  such  a  pretty  little  story  in  the 
paper  about  how  Edison  came  to  marry."  He — 
"I  wish  some  of  these  bright  young  journalists 
would  explain  how  I  came  to  marry." — Indianapolis 

Journal. 

B  rob  son — "  It's  a  disputed  question  which  have  the 
quicker  tempers,  blondes  or  brunettes."  Craik — 
1  *  Is  it  ?  "  Brobson — "  Yes  ;  my  wife  has  been  both, 
and  1  couldn't  see  that  it  made  any  difference." — 
Boston  Traveler. 

Jasper — "  What  do  you  think  Howells  meant  when 
he  spoke  about  one  of  his  characters  being  a  '  hen- 
minded'  woman?"  Jumpuppe — "Oh,  1  guess  he 
meant  that  she  never  thought  about  anything  except 
her  own  set." — Judge, 

Customer — "Is  the  cashier  in?"  Clerk — "Yes; 
he'sin."  Customer — "Where  is  he?"  Clerk — "In 
Canada,"  Customer — "Is  the  proprietor  in?" 
Clerk  —  "  No  ;  he's  out."  Customer —  "  How 
much  ?  " — Chicago  News. 

"  I'm  proud  of  you,"  said  the  head  of  the  firm  ; 
"  I  have  letters  from  all  over  Kansas  saying  that  they 
have  seen  our  samples.  How  in  the  world  did  you 
manage  it  ?  "  and  he  patted  the  traveling  man  on  the 
back.     "  Cyclone." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Employer — "  You  were  late  this  morning,  Henry." 
Office-boy — "  Yes,  sir."  Employer — "  Did  you  forget 
to  mention  it  to  me  ?  "  Office-boy — "  No,  sir.  But  1 
didn't  want  to  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
the  first  to  speak  of  it." — Boston  Transcript. 

A  Georgia  man  who  went  to  Alaska  to  dig  gold 
writes  home  from  Dawson  City  :  "  You  may  expect 
me  in  Georgia  as  soon  as  my  clothes  thaw  enough 
for  me  to  get  my  hands  in  my  pockets  and  reach  the 
money  to  pay  for  my  ticket." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

"You  will  marry  a  tall,  dark  gentleman,"  said 
the  fortune-teller,  examining  the  lines  in  the  fair 
hand.  "That  doesn't  help  me  any,"  despairingly 
replied  the  lovely  blonde  who  had  called  to  consult 
her  ;  "all  six  of  them  are  tall,  dark  gentlemen  I  " — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Wife — "What's  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  Husband — 
"I  had  a  chance  to  bet  ten  dollars  on  a  '  sure 
thing'  this  afternoon."  Wife — "And  you  didn't 
doit?    Well.no  matter.    .Getting  money  by  betting 

isn't "      Husband — "You  don't   understand.      I 

did." — Chicago  News. 

In  the  Klondike:  First  citizen — "That  lady 
journalist  who  just  came  in  from  the  States  seems  to 
be  an  authority  on  economy."  Second  citizen — 
"  How  is  that  ?"  First  citizen— "She  has  an  article 
in  the  Chilkoot  Courier  on  '  How  to  Live  on  Twelve 
Hundred  a  Week.'" — Puck. 

"For  twelve  long  years,"  roared  Spartacus,  "I 
have  met  every  form  of  man  or  beast  the  broad 
empire  of  Rome  could  furnish.  The  Numidian 
lion "  A  voice — "How  about  the  Welsh  rab- 
bit ?  "  Cheers  and  cat-calls  and  much  confusion  in 
the  rear  of  the  arena. — Puck. 

Miss  Mugg—"1  don't  see  how  it  is  your  sister 
failed  to  find  me  at  the  station.  You  said  you  would 
describe  me  to  her."  Infatuated  lover  (who  sees 
a  good  deal  more  in  Miss  Mugg  than  others  can)— 
"Yes,  1  told  her  to  look  for  a  beautiful  girl,  with  the 
face  of  a  Madonna  and  the  form  of  a  sylph.  It's 
queer  she  missed  you." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  What  is  the  first  duty  of  a  war  correspondent?" 
asked  the  managing  editor  of  one  of  the  "new" 
journals.  "  To  have  his  picture  taken  showing  how 
he  looks  when  equipped  for  his  work  in  the  field." 
The  answer  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  only  question 
that  remained  to  be  answered  was  whether  he  should 
be  sent  to  Cuba  or  to  China. — Chicago  Post. 

A  lady  who-  saw  that  her  servant-girl  seemed  to 
take  a  certain  interest  in  the  objects  of  art  in  her  par- 
lor, said  to  her  :  "  Which  one  of  those  figures  do  you 
like  best,  Mary?"  "This  one,  mum,"  said  Mary, 
pointing  to  the  armless  Venus  of  Milo.  "  And  why 
do  you  like  the  Venus  best?"  "  Sure,  it's  the  aisiest 
to  doost,  mum,"  answered  the  girl. — Harlem  Life. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "are  a  simple 
yet  most  effectual  remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness, 
and  Bronchial  Troubles.     Avoid  imitations. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Mrs.  Newly  rich  Kelly—  "  Hav  yez  ever  read 
Burns,  Mrs.  Grogan?"  Mrs.  Stillpoor  Grogan— 
"  Faith,  and  phat  color  would  burns  be  if  they  wasn't 
red,  Mrs.  Kelly  V— Harper's  Weekly. 


THE  OPIUM  AND  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"  What  We  May  Bo  to  be  Saved' '  is  a  little  book, 
giving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens,  JDept.  B.,Ijel>anon3Ohio. 


TO    RENT 

A  very  commodious  furnished  house  of  nlue 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  hag  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  MRS.  STANTON, 

The  Lenox,  628  Sutter  St. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press   Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box,  2329. 


>»1 rGLADDING.McBEAH&CO 

K^SS^r     SAN    FRANCISCO. 
^VfjO  „  WORKS{VALLEJOt  CAL_ 


Jerrys 


I  grow  paying  crops  because  they're  I 
I  fresh   and   always   the   best.    For  I 

J  sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
I  Stick  Co  Ferry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1 1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


33  OTXT  33  STELU    cfe    CO. 
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PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


For  Printing 
and  Wrappiug. 


4G1-403  Sansome  St 


ipER 
lliGTO^0 

Ijf  will  bear  the  closest  inspection  and  com- 
/'/■parisons.  No  better  tobacco  is  grown 
than  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Piper  Heidsieck.  No  other  tobacco  has 
so  exquisite  a  flavor.  None  is  so  care- 
fully manufactured  or  yields  so  much 
real  enjoyment  as  Piper  Heidsieck. 

These  are  not  mere  claims  "but  facts 
easily  demonstrated.  Buy  one  of  the 
new  5-cent  pieces, 

LARGER  THAN 


40: 


o  FORMERLY 


and  be  convinced  that  Piper  Heidsieck 
is  positively  the  biggest  piece  of  good 
tobacco  ever  sold  for  a  nickel. 
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'he  Naval  Board  of  Inquiry  is  in  session  at  Havana,  as  we 

msATioN-  write,   investigating    the   causes    of    the  ex- 

ongers  and        plosion  on  board  the  battle-ship  Maine.     It 

ie  Maine.  js  not  probable  that  the  board  can  reach  any 

mclusion  for  some  days.     The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  says, 

ider  date  of  February   23d,  that   "the  naval  regulations 

eclude  the  conveyance  of  any  information  by  any  member 

the  board,  or  of  the  board  as  a  body,  to  any  person,  even 

■  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  any  facts  developed  during 

e  progress  of  the  inquiry,  or  until  such  inquiry  terminates." 

iptain  Sampson,  the  president  of  the  board  of  inquiry,  has 

'en  notice  to  the  newspaper  correspondents   at   Havana 

it  the  proceedings  are  secret,  and  that  absolutely  no  in- 

mation  can  be  given  out.     None  the  less,  we  do  not  ob- 

ve  any  diminution  in  the  amount  of  pseudo  information 

ich  the  newspaper  correspondents  persist  in  sending. 

tt  is  impossible  for  any  human   being  to  tell  at  present 

at    caused    the    explosion    on     board    of    the     Maine. 

ptain   Sigsbee,  her  commander,  does  not  know  ;  he  has 

uested  a  suspension  of  public  opinion  until  the  facts  are 

ertained.     Captain    Sampson,    president    of    the    naval 


board  of  inquiry,  does  not  know.  No  member  of  the  naval 
board  knows,  and  no  member  of  the  board  can  know  until 
the  investigation  is  completed.  Such  being  the  case,  how 
reprehensible,  how  indefensible,  how  criminal,  in  fact,  is  the 
effort  of  sensational  newspapers  to  persist  in  spreading  false 
news  throughout  the  country. 

The  Maine  disaster  occurred  on  Tuesday,  February  15th. 
From  Tuesday,  February  15th,  until  the  time  when  these 
lines  were  written,  on  Wednesday,  February  23d,  there  was 
absolutely  no  authoritative  news  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
wreck  sent  to  Washington,  or  anywhere  else — not  even  to 
Key  West,  that  hot-bed  of  newspaper  fakers.  No  such 
news  could  be  sent.  Immediately  after  the  explosion  an 
armed  boat  patrol  was  drawn  around  the  wreck,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  access  to  the  battle-ship,  with  the  exception  of 
her  captain,  who  sent  down  divers  on  February  21st  to  get 
the  cipher-books,  signal-codes,  and  his  own  private  papers. 
Yet  during  all  these  eight  days  the  sensational  press  con- 
tinued printing  page  upon  page  of  inflammatory  trash. 
Headings  such  as  these,  printed  in  gigantic  black  letters, 
figured  on  the  pages  of  the  yellow  press : 

"Maine  Blown  Up  By  A  Torpedo — Such  Is  The  Belief  Now 
Gaining  Ground — May  Have  Been  Anchored  Over  A  Mine — Captain 
Sigsbee,  Of  The  111- Fated  Man-Of-War,  Is  Said  To  Have  Informed 
The  Government  At  Washington  That  He  Believes  A  Floating  Ex- 
plosive Shattered  His  Ship." 

"Work  Of  Enemies — Such  Is  Said  To  Be  Sigshee's  Belief- 
Secretary  Long  Said  To  Have  Received  A  Secret  Message." 

"  Sigsbee's  Warning — The  Maine's  Commander  Knew  Of  Danger — 
A  Cipher  Message  Ignored  By  The  Government." 

"Startling  Theory — A  Submarine  Mine  May  Have  Blown  Up  The 
Maine — Spain  Has  Several  Whose  Whereabouts  Are  Secret." 

"  Ominous  Silence — Washington  Is  Preternaturally  Calm — Congress 
Will  Declare  War  If  Spaniards  Are  Responsible." 

In  the  dispatches  of  the  same  day  with  the  foregoing 
there  was  absolutely  no  mention  made  upon  the  floor  of 
Congress  in  either  Senate  or  House  of  the  Maine  dis- 
aster. 

' '  Sigsbee's  Secret  Warning — A  Cipher  Dispatch  From  Captain  Sigs- 
bee Contained  A  Solemn  Warning  That  His  Ship  In  Havana  Harbor 
Was  In  A  Dangerous  Position." 

In  the  dispatches  of  the  same  day  there  is  a  denial  from 
Secretary  Long  that  he  had  received  any  such  secret  dis- 
patch. 

"Consul  Lee  Fears  To  Make  Known  The  Truth  Regarding  The 
Blowing  Up  Of  The  Maine — Maine  Was  Blown  Up — A  Sailor  Saw 
The  Torpedo — Startling  Story  Told  By  One  Of  The  Maine's  Surviv- 
ors." 

This  is  followed  by  the  narrative  of  "a  sailor  whose  name 
for  obvious  reasons  is  withheld,"  who  saw  "a  black  object 
coming  toward  the  Mai?ie,  brilliantly  illuminated  and  emit- 
ting smoke."  This  preposterous  tale  was  printed  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Examiner;  yet  on  another  page  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  officer  of  the  deck,  that  no  such  object  had  been 
seen  and  that  no  such  object  could  approach  the  Maine  with- 
out having  been  seen. 

"The  BattleShip  Maine  Was  Undoubtedly  Blown  Up  By  A 
Torpedo — Julian  Hawthorne  Says  Spaniards  May  Have  Instigated 
The  Foul  Deed  To  Provoke  Intervention." 

On  the  same  page  with  this  is  the  statement  from  Secretary 
Long  that  "  absolutely  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  cause,  and 
nothing  can  be  known  until  the  official  investigation  has  been 
made." 

The  Examiner  printed  this  prominently  :  "  The  President 
Orders  Troops  Mobilized — Militia  On  The  Southern  Sea- 
Coast  To  Be  Called  Out — Administration  Is  Preparing  For 
War."  In  the  same  issue  with  this  is  a  statement  from  the 
adjutant-general  that  no  unusual  preparations  are  being  made. 
And  the  fact  that  Secretary  Long  would  not  give  out  dis- 
patches to  the  yellow  newspapers  when  he  had  none,  induced 
the  Examiner  to  print  a  scare-head  as  follows :  "  Un- 
American  Censorship — President  McKinley  And  Cabinet 
Suppressing  News."  But  let  us  go  on  with  our  collection  of 
apocrypha  : 

"The  Spirit  Of  War  Pervades  The  Breasts  Of  All  Americans— Patri- 
otic Citizens  Advocate  Vengeance  Upon  Spain  For  The  Cruel  And 
Cowardly  Destruction  Of  The  Maine." 

"  Grim-Visaged  War  Lowers  Over  The  Nation — Administration  Is 
Strengthening  Our  Military  And  Naval  Forces  And  Atlantic  Coast  De- 
fenses To  Prevent  Invasion." 

"  Spain  May  Provoke  War — Rumor  That  Madrid  Authorities  Will 


Not  Allow   Americans    To    Investigate    Maine's    Hull — Such   Action 
Would  Be  A  Cause  For  War." 

The  dispatches  of  the  same  day  state  that  the  Spanish 

authorities   had    made    arrangements  with    Consul    Lee    by 

which  they  would  be  allowed  to  investigate  the  outside  of  the 

hull  (because  in  Spanish  waters),  and  that  they  would  not 

attempt  to  send  divers  down  in  an  American  ship. 

"  The  Maine  Blown  Up  By  A  Spanish  Mine — Divers  Sent  By  The 
United  States  To  Havana  Make  The  Discovery  During  An  Official 
Inspection — Removal  Of  All  Doubt  As  To  The  Deed.  Special  Cable 
To  The  Examiner." 

The  dispatches  of  the  same  day  state  that  no  divers  had 
yet  gone  down,  into,  upon,  or  around  the  wreck,  and 
Captain  Sigsbee  stated  that  no  newspaper  divers  would  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

"Sigsbee's  Belief— He  Is  Now  Convinced  The  Vessel  Was  Purposely 
Destroyed — Special  Dispatch  To  The  Examiner."  Dated  Key  West, 
February  20th. 

In  the  dispatches  of  the  same  day  there  is  a  statement 
from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Long  that  nothing  had  been 
received  from  Captain  Sigsbee  for  two  days. 

Here  is  a  crescendo  of  newspaper  headings,  beginning 
the  day  after  the  disaster  : 

"Did  An  Agent  of  Spain  Destroy  The  Battle-Ship? — Strong  In- 
dications Of  An  Atrocious  National  Crime — Captain  Sigsbee  Be- 
lieves His  Ship  Was  Blown  Up  From  The  Outside." 

"A  Floating  Torpedo  Destroyed  The  Maine — Seen  By  A  Sailor  On 
Board — An  Atrocious  Crime  By  Spain." 

"The  Work  of  Fiends  May  Lead  To  War — Torpedo  Seen  De- 
stroying The  Maine — Officer  Of  The  Deck  Saw  The  Boat,  And  Men 
Saw  The  Missile." 

"  War-Cloud  Lowers  Over  The  Nation — Government  Prepares  For 
Hostilities — Proof  Of  Treachery  Accumulates." 

"  Treachery  Of  Spaniards  May  Soon  Be  Avenged — Havana  Harbor 
Filled  With  Submarine  Explosives." 

"  The  Mutterings  Of  War  Are  Growing  Yet  Louder— Is  The  Govern- 
ment Keeping  Back  Information  ?— A  Belief  That  The  President  Wants 
Time  To  Prepare  For  Battle." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  last  batch  of  headings  is  not 
from  the  Examiner,  but  from  the  Ca//,  which  seems  to  have 
engaged  in  a  wild  race  to  distance  its  sensational  contempo- 
rary, and  has  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Among  the  gems  in  the  Call  is  a  dispatch  headed  in  large 
letters  :  "  Perkins  Now  Thinks  War  Is  Certain — Believes 
That  A  Spaniard  Blew  Up  The  Ship  Maine."  Yet  at  the 
foot  of  the  dispatch  we  read  :  "This  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Senator  Perkins,  of  California,  who  says  he  can  not  speak 
for  publication.  .  .  .  The  inference  is  plain,  however,  that 
this  is  his  opinion."     The  italics  are  ours. 

A  similar  instance  of  distorting  news  is  given  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Tuesday,  February  22d,  where  in  a  long  dis- 
patch Senator  Quay  is  made  to  say  that  the  Maine  had  been 
blown  up  by  a  torpedo,  and  that  it  was  done  by  the  partisans 
of  Weyler.  In  an  inconspicuous  position  was  printed  a 
denial  from  Senator  Quay  that  he  had  submitted  to  any 
such  interview  or  had  made  any  such  statement. 

But  we  have  given  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the 
indecent  work  of  these  sensation-mongers.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  this  country  that  its  newspapers  do  not  in  any  way 
represent  its  people.  After  reading  these  sensational  and 
hysteric  attempts  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  people,  let  us 
turn  to  more  earnest,  more  honest,  and  more  solemn  words. 
When  Senator  Mason,  of  Illinois — who  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  kidney  as  the  editors  of  the  yellow  press — denounced 
in  the  Senate  the  Navy  Department  for  "concealing  facts 
from  the  people,"  Senator  Walcott  replied  : 

"  I  desire  to  resent  as  utterly  unfounded  the  suggestion  that  there  is  a 
patriotic  citizen  in  the  land  who  has  not  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
Navy  Department.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  never  yet 
been  called  upon  to  distrust  one  of  the  branches  of  the  government, 
and  they  never  will  while  the  flag  floats.  This  country  can  not  listen 
without  resentment  to  an  insinuation  that  the  officers  of  our  navy  will 
lie." 

Senator  Lodge  also  repelled  indignantly  the  vile  insinua- 
tions of  Mason.  And  in  Chicago,  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Union  League  Club,  these 
earnest  words  were  uttered  by  ex-President  Harrison  : 

"  We  stand  now  in  the  awful  shadow  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  events 
that  has  happened  in  our  history,  and  yet  we  stand  with  the  self-posses- 
sion of  a  people  who  understand  their  might  and  can  abide  the  develop- 
ments of  time.  We  are  not  a  hysterical  people.  We  can  wait,  and  v.  _ 
will  know  our  duty  when  it  shall  be  revealed.  We  can  understand  tli 
in  a  time  like  this  there  are  grave  responsibilities  devolving  upon  . 
President  of  the  United  States,  single  responsibilities  that  he  may  . 
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divide  with  any  man.  Let  us  stand  about  him,  strengthening  him  in 
calm  assurance  that  this  great  country  desires  only  what  is  right  and 
can  wait  until  the  facts  are  known  before  it  issues  its  ultimatum." 

And  Senator   Davis,  speaking  on  Washington's  Birthday, 

to  the  Michigan  Club,  at  Detroit,  said  : 

' '  I  have  seen  our  President  weighing  these  questions  of  the  hour. 
A  portion  of  our  people  wish  to  drive  him  forward  and  into  war.  Let 
us  take  the  advice  of  Captain  Sigsbee  and  suspend  judgment  on  the 
Maine  disaster.  If,  then,  our  dark  forebodings  are  justified  by  the  in- 
vestigation, be  assured  President  McKinley  and  the  United  States 
Government  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  any  act  which  that  dreadful 
circumstance  shall  render  necessary." 

It  is  a  relief  to  read  the  solemn  and  earnest  utterances  of 

such    men    as    ex-President    Harrison,    Senator    Walcott, 

Senator   Lodge,  and    Senator   Davis.     It   is   comforting  to 

think  that    they    reflect  the    views  of  the  true    American 

people.     As  for  the  hysterical   shrieks    of  the   sensational 

press,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  they  reflect.     They  do 

not  reflect    the   American   people  ;    they    must    reflect    the 

slums,  to  which  they  go. 

"  Is  Los  Angeles  still  growing?  "  is  the  pertinent  query  of  a 
~  little    folder     which     emanates     from     the 

Building 

in  Chamber  of   Commerce  of  that  ambitious 

San  Francisco.  Q\\y,  The  folder  proceeds  to  answer  its 
own  question  with  evident  satisfaction  by  photographic  re- 
productions of  eighteen  of  the  most  important  constructions 
which  were  under  way  during  the  month  of  October,  1897. 
The  exhibit  comprises  one  building  valued  at  $300,000,  one 
at  $150,000,  four  between  $50,000  and  $70,000,  ten  between 
$20,000  and  $50,000,  and  two  others  of  $8,000  and  $10,000, 
respectively — the  aggregate  amount  being  $1,015,000.  The 
claim  is  that  the  showing  offers  flattering  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial growth  in  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
evidence  is  admitted,  the  claim  allowed,  and  our  neighbor 
has  our  hearty  congratulations. 

The  dweller  in  any  progressive  city  will  find  the  subject  of 
sufficient  interest  to  render  him  curious  as  to  the  result  of  a 
similar  test  applied  to  his  own  locality.  A  somewhat  hasty 
view  of  the  activity  of  real-estate  improvement  in  the  way 
of  new  buildings,  and  taking  only  those  of  most  importance, 
reveals  the  following  constructions  now  being  erected  in  San 
Francisco  : 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  six-story  granite  and  brick  building,  valued  at 
$400,000;  W.  J.  Somers's  six-story  stone  and  brick,  $40,000;  the 
Hyman  Estate's  three-story  frame,  $12,000  ;  George  Whittell's  three- 
story  brick  and  concrete,  $45,000  ;  J.  J.  Browning's  three-story  brick 
and  concrete,  $10,000 ;  Fabrizio  Nigro's  five-story  brick  and  iron, 
$75,000 ;  William  W.  Young's  five-story  granite  and  brick,  $100,000  ; 
Coleman  Estate's  five-story  sandstone,  $50,000  ;  Mrs.  O.  A.  Barnard's 
six-story  brick  and  iron,  $60,000  ;  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst's  seven-story 
brick  and  concrete,  $200,000  ;  S.  L.  Sly's  six-story  brick,  $100,000  ; 
J.  Wannemachr's  three-story  frame  flats  and  stores,  $20,000  ;  Edward 
McLaughlin's  three-story  brick  and  stone,  $18,000  ;  O.  F.  von  Rhein's 
three -story  brick,  $20,000;  M.  W.  Belshaw's  three -story  brick, 
$15,000  ;  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  concrete  stables,  $15,000  ;  a 
brick  and  stone  Catholic  church,  $50,000  ;  the  College  of  Dolores, 
brick  and  stone,  $40,000  ;  Felix  Marcuses  three  frame  dwellings, 
$10,000  ;  Leo  Kutner's  frame  flats.  $10,000  ;  Anna  Whittell's  two-story 
frame  flats,  $16,000  ;  J.  R.  Carrick's  two-story  frame  stores  and  flats, 
$10,000  ;  Sarah  Mish's  five  frame  stores  and  flats,  $12,000  ;  Henry 
Lund's  two-story  frame  residence,  $10,000  ;  Mrs.  H.  Sylvester's  three 
frame  buildings,  $15,000  ;  Robert  Dalziel's  four-story  brick,  $20,000  ; 
J.  L.  Roster's  residence,  $10,000;  St.  Luke's  Church,  $30,000;  and 
Caroline  B,  Watson's  two-story  frame  dwellings,  $10,000. 

To  these  private  edifices  must  be  added  several  public  buildings  :  The 
Union  Depot  and  Ferry  House  on  the  water  front,  now  being  finished 
by  Edward  R.  Swain  after  the  plans  of  the  late  A.  Page  Brown,  costing 
$600,000  ;  the  four  buildings  of  the  Affiliated  Colleges,  three  of  which  are 
nowrisingsouthofthepark,  $250,000  ;  the  Mission  High  School  building, 
$150,000  ;  the  Hall  of  Justice,  slowly  progressing  for  the  city,  $254,000  ; 
and  the  United  States  Post-Office,  $2,500,000. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  this  list  is  either  exact  or  complete. 
In  two  or  three  instances,  lack  of  definite  information  has 
compelled  the  writer  to  make  a  conservative  estimate,  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  no  construction  valued  at  less  than  $10,000 
has  been  included,  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  foots  up  an  aggregate 
of  $5,177,000.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  safe  to  add  thirty 
per  cent,  to  the  estimates  and  recorded  contracts  to  deter- 
mine the  final  cost,  but  this  we  have  refrained  from  doing. 

Notwithstanding  this  handsome  total,  it  is  not  to  be  lightly 
presumed  that  there  is  any  boom  in  building  activities  in  this 
city.  There  has  been  no  complete  recovery  apparent  since  the 
slump  of  1893.  The  recorded  contracts — which  seem  to 
present  the  best  base  for  comparison,  because  they  furnish 
exact  figures  while  the  unrecorded  ones  must  be  guessed  at — 
show  that  the  year  1897  made  but  a  slight  advance  over  the 
previous  year,  while  it  fell  considerably  short  of  the  totals 
for  1895.  The  figures,  as  tabulated  in  the  Builder^  are  : 
1895,  $3,885,818;  1896,  $3,534,423;  1897,  $3,539>°66. 
Neither  does  the  year  1898  open  with  a  notable  auspicious- 
ness.  January  is  the  only  month  to  be  considered  at  this 
time,  and  January  is  the  dullest  month  of  the  twelve  for  the 
making  of  new  building  contracts.  It  is  a  month  when  set- 
tlements are  made,  when  accounts  are  being  closed,  and  a 
jme  when  loans  are  difficult  to  negotiate.  Yet  last  month  is 
credited  with  the  largest  total  of  recorded  contracts  of  any 
January  in  the  last  four  years  except  that  of  1897.  The 
figures  are:  Janu?-\',  1895,  $96,942  ;  January,  1896,  $140,- 
320;  January,  1897,  $318,932;  January,  1898,  $170,778. 
For  two  decades,  however,  few  years  have  opened  with 
building  so  light.     Besides  the  known  sluggishness  in  real 


estate,     there     may     be      some 
year    in  the   fact  that    much    of 


excuse  for  the  present 
the  capital  which  might 
otherwise  be  directed  to  realty  improvement  is  now  be- 
ing invested  in  the  Klondike  outfitting  business,  the  pur- 
chase of  vessels  for  increased  transportation,  and  other 
schemes  in  which  the  Alaskan  developments  have  the  calL 
If  these  ventures  prove  profitable,  the  gains  may  in  a  large 
measure  return  here  and  be  employed  in  more  extensive 
building  in  the  future. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  folder  there  is  a  table  grouping  the 
building  investment  for  September,  1897,  in  a  half  dozen 
scattered  cities,  from  Denver,  with  a  population  of  106,670, 
up  to  Cincinnati,  with  296,309.  The  purpose  is  comparison 
with  Los  Angeles  for  the  same  month,  and  a  most  creditable 
case  is  made  out,  as  the  latter  city  greatly  exceeds  the  largest 
of  them  all.  But  a  trustworthy  comparison  can  hardly  be 
made  on  the  business  of  any  one  month,  the  making  of  new 
contracts  depends  on  so  many  conditions  in  private  affairs 
and  localities. 

In  the  table  mentioned,  Cincinnati  is  in  point  of  size  the 
nearest  competitor  of  San  Francisco.  Its  population  in 
1890  was  only  about  two  thousand  less  than  our  own.  The 
cost  of  its  building  in  September,  1897,  is  given  as  $135,- 
000.  The  recorded  contracts  in  this  city  in  the  same  month 
amount  to  $246,122. 

Building  enterprise  is  not  as  active  in  San  Francisco  as 
it  was  in  better  times,  but  we  may,  it  would  seem,  take  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that,  while  we  are  not  booming,  neither 
are  we  laggards  in  the  procession  of  our  sister  cities. 


A  surprise  to  the  Senate  has  been  the  fiery  speech  of  Rep- 
resentative  Johnson,    of     Indiana,    on    Ha- 
waiian   annexation.     The   annexationists  in 
the  Senate  have  been  afraid  to   debate   the 
They  forced  a  debate  in  executive  session, 
that  it  should    be  discussed    behind    closed 
The  reason  was  simple.     They  knew  that  when  the 
became    informed    upon    the    Hawaiian    annexation 


Annexation 
in  THE 

House. 

matter  openly. 
They  insisted 
doors, 
people 


swindle,  they  would  promptly  squelch  it.  The  anti-annexa- 
tion senators,  headed  by  Senator  White,  have  been  persistent 
in  trying  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  Senate,  but  the  an- 
nexationists have  refused. 

The  sensation  caused  by  Congressman  Johnson's  speech 
shows  that  they  were  wise  in  so  refusing.  Rarely  has  a 
congressman  caused  so  profound  a  sensation  by  a  single 
speech  as  has  Mr.  Johnson.  He  has  won  the  ear  of  the 
country.  We  on  this  coast  are  so  familiar  with  the  annexa- 
tion fight  that  we  imagine  such  to  be  the  case  throughout  the 
whole  United  States.  We  are  in  error.  Hitherto  the  sub- 
ject has  attracted  but  little  attenlion,  and  the  debates  in  the 
Senate  have  been  kept  from  the  people's  ears.  This  speech 
of  Congressman  Johnson  is  practically  the  first  information 
the  American  people  will  have  of  the  contemplated  annexa- 
tion grab.  Not  a  line  has  yet  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  about  annexation.  Now,  however,  it  will  go 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

It  will  be  needless  for  us  to  summarize  the  remarks  of 
Congressman  Johnson.  The  Argonaut  has  already  covered 
this  subject  thoroughly — so  thoroughly,  in  fact,  that  we  may 
have  wearied  our  readers — and  hence  have  of  late  devoted 
but  little  space  to  it.  But  we  may  briefly  mention  some  of 
Congressman  Johnson's  points.  He  began  without  a  word 
of  warning  while  the  sundry  civil  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  held  the  floor  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
time  being  granted  him  by  the  Appropriation  Committee. 
He  said  that  he  had  once  denounced  the  statement  that  the 
Hawaiian  Government  had  been  overthrown  by  American 
citizens  backed  up  by  American  bluejackets  and  marines. 
But  now  he  had  found  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  believed 
this  iniquitous  overthrow  of  a  friendly  government  had,  in 
fact,  been  consummated  by  our  men  and  guns.  He  proved 
that  Hawaii  had  everything  to  gain  by  annexation,  and  that 
the  United  States  had  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose.  He  proved  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  were  opposed 
to  annexation,  and  that  to  annex  them  forcibly  was  an  out- 
rage. He  showed  that  we  were  passing  bills  to  keep  out 
ignorant  foreigners,  and  yet  were  discussing  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  hundred  thousand  ignorant  Hawaiians,  Portu- 
guese, and  Japanese.  He  showed  that  we  had  passed  bills 
to  exclude  the  Chinese,  and  were  now  discussing  annexing 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  of  them.  He  showed  that 
the  annexation  of  distant  tropical  islands  was  against  the 
traditional  policy  of  our  forefathers,  and  that  it  led  to  "a 
path  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  empires  and  of  nations." 
He  closed  with  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  development  of 
our  own  matchless  country — the  purification  of  the  ballot, 
the  crushing  of  trusts,  the  restriction  of  immigration,  the  re- 
form of  our  currency,  and  the  educating  and  uplifting  of 
the  ignorant  already  in  our  borders,  and  the  solving  of  the 
race  problems  that  already  perplex  us.  He  closed  by  say- 
ing :  "  The  treaty  will  fail  in  the  Senate,  but  it  will  be  sup- 
planted by  a  joint  resolution  for  annexation.     I  do  not  doubt 


its  passage  by  the  Senate.  When  it  comes  here,  let  us,  fresh 
from  the  people,  exercise  our  high  prerogative  and  send  it  to 
its  doom." 

Congressman  Johnson  has  always  been  a  supporter  of  the 
administration,  but,  like  many  other  good  Republicans,  this 
administration  job  he  can  not  stomach.  Although  the  House 
was  half  empty  when  he  began  his  speech,  at  its  close  he 
was  listened  to  by  a  full  house  and  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  by  all  the  Democrats  and  many  of  the  Republi- 
cans. 

The  proceedings  at  the  annual  mee'.ing  of  the  Fire  Under- 
Califobnia  an  writers'  Association,  recently  held  in  this 
Insurance  city,  presented  some  facts  that  deserve  the 

Bonanza.  attention  of  the  business  community.     The 

president  stated,  in  his  annual  address,  that  the  amount  of 
insurance  written  during  1897  was  $9,800,000  less  than  that 
of  1896.  In  spite  of  this,  the  premiums  paid  by  those 
whose  property  was  insured  amounted  to  nearly  one  million 
dollars  more  than  last  year. 

A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Young  E.  Allison,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.*,  stated  that  during  the  sixteen  years  ending  with  1895 
the  property  insured  in  California  amounted  to  Jive  thousand 
millions^  and  the  rate  of  premium  averaged  $1.63,  producing 
a  profit  of  twenty  millions.  During  the  same  period  fifty 
thousand  7nillions  was  insured  in  New  York,  the  average  rate 
of  premium  on  which  was  61  cents,  and  the  profit  sixteen 
millions. 

These  figures  are  staggering.  It  has  long  been  apparent 
that  the  insurance  companies  have  maintained  exorbitant 
rates  in  this  State.  In  the  early  days  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire 
was  great,  but  this  has  all  been  changed.  The  protection 
against  fire  has  been  improved ;  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  and  an  efficient  fire  department  with  ample  facilities 
have  reduced  the  risk  of  loss  to  a  minimum.  The  rates  of 
interest  have  been  steadily  reduced,  yet  the  insurance  com 
panies  have  maintained  the  rates  of  insurance. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1889,  risks  were  written 
in  California  to  the  amount  of  $2,950,916,127,  and  the 
premiums  paid  amounted  to  $47,058,520.  During  the 
same  period  in  Massachusetts  the  risks  amounted  to 
$7,417,550,109  and  the  premiums  to  $75,387,897,  giving  a 
rate  of  little  more  than  one-third  less  than  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  New  York  the  risks  were  $30,452,657,259  and 
the  premiums  $180,063,407,  giving  a  rate  of  about  one- 
third  of  that  in  California. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  people  of  California  shouli  J 
be  taxed  at  this  excessive  rate  for  protection  against  fire.  I 
is  claimed  that  the  risk  is  greater  here,  yet  the  facts  do  no 
bear  out  this  contention.  Boston  has  twice  been  visited  b; 
extensive  fires  that  destroyed  millions  of  dollars'  worth  0 
property  ;  San  Francisco  has  not  had  such  an  experieno 
since  the  days  of  its  infancy,  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

The  ratio  of  losses  paid  to  the  premiums  gives  a  fai 
measure  of  the  actual  risk"  assumed  by  the  company.  Pres 
ident  Osborn  is  reported  as  stating  at  the  meeting  of  th 
association  that  the  relation  of  loss  to  the  amount  insure 
last  year  was  80  cents.  In  1895,  the  last  year  for  which  th 
insurance  commissioner  issued  a  report,  the  losses  incurre 
amounted  to  $80,600,458  for  all  companies,  and  the  pr* 
miums  to  $135)237,709.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  59  cents,  an 
shows  that  the  companies  received  $54,637,251  for  the 
in  excess  of  the  protection  actually  given. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with   1889,  the  losses  pai 
in  California  amounted  to   $19,852,272,  being  42  cents  f< 
each    dollar    of    premium    received.       In    Connecticut   tl| 
ratio   of  losses  paid  was  47  cents  for  each  dollar  of  pr, 
mium,  in  Massachusetts  it  was   55  cents,  and  in  New  Yo 
it  was  60  cents.     From  this   it  would  appear  that  the  ri: 
actually  assumed  by  the  companies  is  less  than  in  any  oth 
of  these  States.     Taking  the  total  amount  of  fire-insuran 
business  in  the  United  States  for  these  ten  years,  the  ave    ,. 
age  amount  of  premiums  received  for  each  hundred  dolla    ^ 
of  risks  written  was  99.81   cents;  the  average  amount 
losses  paid  for  each  dollar  of  premiums  received  was  54. 
cents.     It  is  time  that  the    fire-insurance   business  in  tl 
State  was  made  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  conditio    ^ 
that  obtain  elsewhere,  and  that  the  property-owners  shot 
be  relieved  of  the  excessive  burden  that  has  been  plac 
upon  them.  —  (i- 


V 


Though  it  will  probably  be  four  months   before  the  Yuk 
River  is  open  to  navigation   and  nearly  t 

Xlondikers  r  to 

Will  Spend  months  before  regular  travel  opens  over 

Fifty  Millions.  passeSi  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  north' 
gold-fields  is  already  setting  in.  During  the  last  ten  d 
ten  steamers  laden  with  fortune-hunters,  with  their  out' 
and  pack  animals,  have  left  this  port,  and  similar  activitji 
seen  in  the  cities  to  the  north.  It  is  apparent  that  the  tre 
portation  companies  have  not  been  over-sanguine  in  their  ■ 
pectations. 

An  immense  increase  in  the  business  of  the  countr 
being  reported.     Last  week  the  bank  clearings  amountei 
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52  per  cent,  more  than  for  the  similar  week  of  last  year.  It 
is  true  that  this  increase  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  Klondike 
travel.  Yet  that  it  was  largely  due  to  this  cause  is  shown 
by  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  In  San  Francisco  it  was  25.3  per  cent. ;  in  Tacoma, 
12S.7  per  cent. ;  in  Portland,  151. 9  per  cent.  ;  and  in  Seattle, 
256.5  per  cent.  In  Los  Angeles,  where  the  influence  of  this 
business  is  not  felt,  the  increase  was  but  54.7.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  in  San  Francisco  is  apparently  small 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  northern  cities,  but  it  repre- 
sents an  actual  increase  equal  to  the  combined  clearings  of 
the  three  northern  rivals. 

It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  obtain  definite  information  as  to  the 
number  or  capacity  of  the  vessels  that  will  comprise  the 
Alaskan  fleet  this  summer.  The  regular  transportation  com- 
panies of  San  Francisco  have  a  fleet  of  thirty-three  passen- 
ger steamers  that  will  be  regularly  employed  on  the  northern 
routes.  But  these  do  not  begin  to  cover  the  vessels  that  will 
be  employed  in  the  trade  between  this  port  and  Alaska.  The 
tonnage  of  the  steamers  bound  to  San  Francisco  is  30,932  ; 
to  Victoria,  11,646  ;  to  Seattle,  9,214  ;  to  Astoria,  3)159  ;  *&& 
to  Port  Townsend,  44S.  These  vessels  are  coming  from 
every  part  of  the  world. 

From  reports  that  have  been  received  and  estimates 
made,  the  travel  to  Alaska  this  summer  is  placed  at  be- 
tween 200,000  and  225,000.  About  one-half  of  this  travel 
would  naturally  sail  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  northern  ports.  The  transportation  companies 
estimate  that  there  will  be  facilities  for  carrying  100,000 
people  to  the  north  between  March  rst  and  July  31st.  This 
will  mean  a  large  volume  of  business  for  the  merchants  of 
this  city,  and  will  add  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  every 
industry  in  the  State. 

The  average  cost  of  an  outfit  purchased  here  is  $250. 
The  sales  by  the  San  Francisco  merchants  would,  therefore, 
amount  to  about  $25,000,000  during  the  five  months.  The 
cost  of  passenger  fare  and  freight  is  $300,  so  the  transporta- 
tion companies  should  receive  $30,000,000  more.  Besides 
this,  at  least  $500,000  will  be  spent  for  board  and  lodging, 
in  sight-seeing,  and  other  amusements.  A  similar  amount 
will  probably  be  spent  in  the  cities  to  the  north. 


Amid    all   the   bewildering    tangle  of  dispatches,   opinions, 
rumors,  charges,  denials,  threats,  and   con- 
in  dolences  that  just  now  surround  the  mystery 

Naval  Warfare.  0f  tae  y[aine  disaster,  the  searcher  for  a 
probable  cause  is  most  puzzled  by  the  diametrically  opposing 
opinions  of  men  best  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  naval 
affairs  and  constructions.  Professor  Alger,  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  effect  that  the  explosion 
could  not  have  been  caused  by  a  torpedo  from  without  or  a 
mine  below  the  vessel,  because  no  torpedo  known  could  of 
itself  cause  an  explosion  of  the  character  of  that  on  the  Maine  ; 
nor,  says  the  professor,  has  any  instance  been  known  in  which  a 
mine  or  torpedo  under  a  ship's  bottom  has  exploded  the  maga- 
zine within.  Torpedoes  simply  tear  a  great  hole  in  the  hull 
and  sink  the  ship  ;  they  do  not  produce  the  gnarled  and 
twisted  beams,  the  heavy  steel  plates  bent  like  cardboard, 
and  the  shattered  turrets  which  are  features  of  the 
wreck.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Philip  Hichborn, 
chief  naval  constructor  of  the  navy,  the  cause  must  have 
come  from  outside  the  vessel.  He  demolishes  the  theory 
of  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  bunkers  with  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  no  coal  in  the  forward  bunkers.  It 
was  all  consumed  on  the  trip  to  Havana.  He  dismisses  the 
question  of  an  explosion  of  gun-cotton  by  the  positive 
declaration  that  it  was  stored  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship. 

The  use  and  effect  of  the  torpedo  on  the  hulls  of  vessels 

are  not  yet  perfectly  known.     The  instances  which  can  be 

pointed  to  in  corroboration  of  any  argument  on  the  subject 

ire  not  many,  but  what  few  there  are  appear  to  sustain 

Professor  Alger  in  his  statement  that  they  simply  let  in  the 

water  and  sink  the  ship.     They  were  first  used  in  our  Civil 

War.     There  were  two  notable  instances  during  the  opera- 

ons  off  Charleston  in    1S63  and  1864.     An  unsuccessful 

)ne  was  the  attack  of    the  Confederates  on   the    Federal 

sel,    New   Ironsides.     A    torpedo    was    exploded    near 

he    ship    and    about    three    feet    under    water.      It    gave 

he    big    ship    a    bad    shaking    up    only,    but    destroyed 

he  attacking  torpedo-boat.     Three  months  later  the   Con- 

ederates  made  a  successful  attempt  upon  the  Housatonic. 

n  this  case  the  exploding  weapon  wrecked  both  the  Housa- 

mic  and  the  torpedo-boat.     It  was  but  a  few  days  later 

aat   Lieutenant   Cushing  succeeded   in   his  daring  feat  of 

lowing    up   the   Confederate  ram  Albemarle    in    Roanoke 

Liver.     The  Albemarle  was  lying  at  a  wharf,  protected  by 

oating  logs.     Cushing  drove  his  launch  over  the  logs  to 

iach  his  prey,  and  fired  his  torpedo.     There  was  a  muffled 

:port,  a  column  of  water  sprang  into  the  air,  and  the  ram 

weened  enough  to  show  her  assailant  a  terrific  rent  in  her 

ulL  and  then  quickly  settled  to  the  bottom. 

The  Parana  River  was  the  scene  of  the  next  effective  ex- 


plosion  of  torpedoes  in  actual  warfare.  The  Rio  Janeiro, 
an  iron-clad  of  the  allied  forces,  was  sunk  by  two  sub- 
merged torpedoes  against  which  she  struck.  The  incident  1 
occurred  in  the  operations  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uru-  j 
guay  against  Paraguay  in  1866.  A  deed  rivaling  Cushing's 
was  performed  in  the  Lower  Danube  in  1877.  A  parly  of 
Russian  soldiers  in  small  boats  succeeded,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  in  fastening  a  torpedo  to  the  hull  of  a  large  Turk- 
ish monitor  and  carrying  its  wires  to  the  shore.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  exploded  the  torpedo,  sinking 
the  monitor,  with  officers  and  crew.  An  experiment  on  an 
old  frigate  was  made  at  Cherbourg  in  1877.  She  was 
struck  with  a  small  torpedo.  The  result  was  a  hole  that 
would  admit  an  omnibus. 

During  the  civil  war  in  Chile,  in  1891,  the  government 
gunboats  Lynch  and  Condell  surprised  the  rebel  cruiser 
Blanco  Encalada  in  Caldera  Bay  while  she  was  undergoing 
repairs,  and  one  of  several  torpedoes  fired  from  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  struck  the  Encalada  amidships.  She 
foundered  in  nine  minutes,  carrying  down  with  her  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  human  lives.  The  weapon  was  a  White- 
head torpedo.  Divers  afterward  reported  a  hole  in  her 
double  bottom  over  twenty  feet  in  length  and  about  twelve 
in  width.  The  torpedo  carried  sixty  pounds  of  gun- 
cotton. 

An  incident  quite  similar  occurred  during  the  revolt  of  the 
Brazilian  navy  under  Admiral  Mello  in  1893.  The  most 
effective  vessel  of  the  rebel  fleet  was  the  armor-clad,  turreted 
ship  Aquidaban,  a  vessel  of  the  Maine  type,  though  some- 
what smaller.  The  Brazilian  torpedo-boat  Sampaio  ap- 
proached her  within  two  hundred  yards  and  struck  the 
Aquidaban  with  a  Whitehead  torpedo  under  the  forward  tur- 
ret. The  ship  sprang  out  of  the  water  with  a  great  hole  in 
her  bow.  She  settled  by  the  head,  as  the  Maine  did, 
in  twenty-four  feet  of  water,  while  the  after-compartments, 
being  still  uninjured,  continued  to  float  her  stern.  She  was 
afterward  raised  and  managed  to  steam  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Chinese  warship  C/ien  Yuen  was  the  latest  victim  of 
the  torpedo  in  the  late  war  with  Japan.  She  was  struck 
amidships  of  the  hull  in  such  a  way  as  to  tear  a  great  hole 
in  the  very  backbone  of  the  vessel.  She  sank  immediately, 
and  her  bones  still  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  Yellow  Sea  off 
Wei-hai-Wei. 

All  these  experiences  of  torpedo  warfare  seem  to  indicate 
a  very  similar  effect  from  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  under  a 
ship's  bottom.  In  every  instance  it  practically  scuttles  the 
ship,  which  quickly  founders. 


Her  harbor  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  harbor  com- 
mission in  1863.  The  necessity  for  a  sea-wall  to  be  built  as 
a  State  enterprise  was  early  recognized.  The  sea-wall  and 
the  abutting  highway  were  to  be  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  to  be  built  at  State  expense.  Under  this  plan  the  sea- 
wall has  been  built.  Ten  sections  have  been  completed, 
extending  a  distance  of  9,203  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $1,612,911.22. 
The  expense  has  been  far  greater  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Argonaut  been  carried  out. 
The  wall  is  made  of  rock  and  earth,  in  front  of  which 
wharves  must  be  built.  Had  the  convicts  been  employed  to 
build  a  granite  wall,  it  would  have  lasted  practically  forever, 
and  piers  could  be  built  at  a  small  cost  to  secure  increased 
dockage  space.  The  work  would  have  been  far  superior  in 
quality,  the  expense  would  have  been  infinitesimal  in  com- 
parison, and  the  people  of  the  State  would  have  received 
some  compensation  from  the  convicts  whom  they  have  been 
supporting  in  idleness. 


The  articles  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  these 
l  c  •  cts  columns  advocating  the  use  of  Folsom 
Work  on  All  granite  and  convict  labor  in  improving  the 
Harbors.  harbors  of  this  State  have  moved  an  interior 

journal  to  protest.  That  journal  declares  that  other  sections 
of  the  State  need  public  improvements  as  badly  as  San 
Francisco,  and  would  not  agree  to  a  proposition  to  have 
convicts  put  to  work  for  any  single  municipality.  Fur- 
ther, that  good  docking  facilities  would  draw  much  traffic  to 
San  Francisco  that  is  now  divided  up  among  the  sea-port 
towns  between  Humboldt  Bay  and  San  Diego. 

This  contention  misses  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Argonaut.  We  urged  that  every 
harbor  in  the  State  should  be  improved.  The  rock  for  San 
Francisco  could  be  towed  down  the  bay  in  barges  and 
landed  here  ;  that  for  other  harbors  could  be  towed  by  way 
of  the  ocean  to  Eureka,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego.  For 
San  Francisco  the  convict  laborers  could  be  drawn  from 
San  Quentin  ;  for  other  harbors,  convict  colonies  could  be 
established  under  the  control  of  guards. 

If  it  has  appeared  that  undue  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon 
the  needs  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  it  is  because  this  is  the 
principal  harbor  of  the  State.  The  foreign  trade  of  Cali- 
fornia last  year  amounted  to  $75,1 19,891,  of  which  $74,023,- 
551,  or  98  per  cent.,  passed  through  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco.  This  necessarily  renders  the  condition  of  its 
docking  facilities  of  great  concern  to  the  whole  of  the  State. 
At  the  same  time,  everything  that  has  been  said  about  San 
Francisco  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  of  California's  har- 
bors. In  fact,  harbor  improvement  would  probably  increase 
their  shipping  business  in  larger  proportion  than  it  would  that 
of  this  city,  and  to  that  extent  would  benefit  the  whole 
State. 

It  is  also  wrong  to  assume  that  the  improvement  of  San 
Francisco  harbor  would  not  prove  a  benefit  to  the  interior. 
San  Francisco  has  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  State,  and  pays  one-third  of  the  taxes.  Anything 
that  increases  its  wealth  decreases  the  burden  upon  the  rest 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  California,  the  clearing- 
house for  its  products,  and  the  market  for  the  greater  part  of 
what  it  produces.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  the 
State  of  California  has  expended  millions  of  dollars  of  State 
money  during  a  period  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city  front  of  San   Francisco. 


Amid  all  the  braggadocio  of  the  yellow  press,  it  is  amusing 
,r  at  times  to  see  how  they  are  beaten  in  the 

Yellow  ' 

Journals  publication  of  genuine  news.      For  example, 

Scooped.  on  foe  mornjDg  0f  Wednesday,   February 

16th,  the  two  yellow  twins  of  New  York  journalism,  Mr. 
Hearst's  Journal  and  Mr.  Pulitzer's  World,  appeared  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  battle-ship  Maine  had 
been  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor  the  night  before.  Yet 
these  facts  were  printed  in  the  Sun,  the  Herald,  and  other 
New  York  newspapers.  It  is  needless  to  narrate  that  the 
next  day  both  the  yellow  journals  excelled  themselves  in 
clamor  and  bombast,  hoping  by  outbursts  of  noise  to  con- 
vince the  country  that  they  had  beaten  their  contemporaries, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  been  most  ignominiously 
scooped.  The  Journal,  for  example,  indulged  in  the  puerility 
of  offering  fifty  thousand  dollars  reward  for  the  man  who 
blew  up  the  Maine,  which  fifty  thousand  dollars,  even  if  the 
man  existed  and  claimed  it,  would  be  found  to  have  a 
cable  on  it  larger  than  the  Maine's  anchor  -  chain.  The 
Journal  also  shed  a  yellow  glare  across  the  country  by 
sending  a  "  special  Journal  train  "  south  with  the  news — 
exactly  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been  printed  by  its 
contemporaries  in  New  York.  And  of  such  is  yellow 
journalism. 

President  McKinley's  attitude  upon  the  currency -reform 
Mckinley  question  is  exciting  some  apprehension  in 

the  minds  of  gold  Republicans  as  well  as 
gold  Democrats.  Despite  the  President's 
words  at  the  banquet  given  him  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  he  is  not  backing  up  his  own  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Secretary  Gage's  attitude  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion is  frank  and  unmistakable.  He  believes  in  the  gold 
standard  ;  he  believes  in  revising  the  currency,  and  he  does 
not  care  who  knows  it.  Secretary  Gage  is  not  a  politician, 
but  a  financier.  He  came  to  the  Cabinet  from  a  bank. 
President  McKinley,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  financier, 
but  a  politician.  He  came  to  the  Presidency  from  Congress. 
Hence  the  difference  in  their  views.  President  McKinley 
fears  that  an  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  clear-cut  Gage 
policy  on  the  currency  might  hurt  him  in  the  West,  where 
there  is  much  financial  heresy.  Hence  he  seems  to  be 
shuffling  and  quibbling.  It  is  our  belief  that,  before  he  gets 
through,  he  will  force  Secretary  Gage  out  of  the  Cabinet. 


AND   THE 

Currency. 


Leisure 
Class. 


There  is  a  somewhat  venerable  anecdote  to  the  effect  that 
California's  an  American  girl  was  once  conversing  with 
an  English  gentleman,  who  was  interro- 
gating her  as  to  social  conditions  in  our 
country.  He  finally  remarked  to  her  :  "  But  you  have  no 
leisure  class."  "What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  she.  "Oh, 
I  mean,"  he  replied,  "the  class  such  as  we  have  in  this 
country*  which  does  not  work — the  leisure  class."  To 
which  the  American  girl  replied  :  "  Oh,  yes,  we  have  such  a 
class  in  our  country,  but  we  call  them  tramps  ! " 

Inasmuch  as  we  observe  such  a  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  newspapers  and  labor  unions  in  this  State  to 
setting  California's  convicts  at  work,  the  conclusion  is  irresist- 
ible that  the  newspapers  and  the  labor  unions  must  be  en- 
deavoring to  build  up  for  us  a  leisure  class,  to-wit,  the  convicts. 
They  may  then  become  the  possible  progenitors  of  a  possi- 
ble aristocracy.  As  the  years  go  by,  and  as  the  convicts  of 
California  remain  the  only  persons  within  this  busy  common- 
wealth who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  who  are  well-fed, 
and  who  live  at  ease  in  idleness,  they  will  acquire  such 
habits  that,  when  they  get  out,  they  will  eventually  beget  a 
race  of  leisure-loving  individuals  who  may  become  the  aris- 
tocracy of  a  future  empire,  if  this  republic  ever  falls.  Then, 
too,  the  thought  suggests  itself  to  us  that,  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  rich  foods  given  by  the  prison  directors  to  the 
convicts,  they  will  have  one  of  the  indispensable  prerequi- 
sites for  the  progenitors  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  to  trar 
mit  to  their  descendants — to-wit,  gout. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


February  28,  1? 


LUCREZIA    BORGIA'S    GHOST. 

A  Tale  of  Italian  Intrigue. 

I  was  twenty-three,  romantic,  and  about  to  start  for 
Rome.  My  father  gave  me  a  number  of  letters  of  intro- 
duction, of  which  but  one  was  sealed.  It  was  addressed 
"To  the  Marquise  Aldobrandi." 

Ever  since  my  childhood  I  had  seen,  hanging  in  my 
father's  library,  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  with  a 
wreath  of  ivy  on  her  head  and  a  tiger-skin  thrown  carelessly 
over  her  shoulders.  On  the  back  was  written,  "  Rome, 
1 8 — ."  I  had  often  asked  my  father  :  "  Who  is  that  lady  ?  " 
and  he  would  always  say :  "  It  is  a  fancy  sketch — a 
bacchante."  But  the  answer  never  satisfied  me  ;  nor,  ap- 
parently, did  it  my  mother,  for  she  would  always  compress 
her  lips  when  she  heard  it.  I  was  a  shrewd  stripling,  and  I 
could  not  help  connecting  the  sealed  letter  with  the  portrait. 
When  I  arrived  at  Rome,  the  first  letter  that  I  presented 
was  to  the  marquise.  A  liveried  servant  received  my  letter 
and  card,  and  while  I  was  waiting  I  examined  the  paintings, 
of  which  the  drawing-room  was  full.  Among  them  was  one 
which  impressed  me  as  being  from  the  brush  of  Leonardo 
de  Vinci.  It  was  evidently  a  portrait — that  of  a  woman  of 
striking  beauty  ;  a  woman  with  arched  eyebrows,  which  al- 
most met ;  full,  voluptuous  lips,  and  an  expression  which 
was  at  once  caressing  and  haughty. 

While  I  was  examining  the  portrait,  the  marquise  en- 
tered. 

"  Ah,  exactly  like  his  father  ! ''  she  cried,  as  she  advanced  ; 
"and  admiring  Lucrezia  Borgia,  too." 

I  hastened  to  introduce  myself,  and  asked  if  the  portrait 
was  not  a  Leonardo. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  a  portrait  of  the  too  famous 
Lucrezia.  And  it  is  the  one  of  all  my  paintings  which  your 
father  admired  the  most.  How  is  your  father?  Well,  I 
hope.  You  are  the  perfect  image  of  him  as  he  was  at 
twenty-five." 

Although  the  marquise  wore  neither  ivy-wreath  nor  tiger- 
skin,  I  detected  at  once  that  she  was  the  original  of  my 
father's  bacchante.  The  flight  of  years  had  not  deprived 
her  of  her  beauty,  although  it  had  given  her  a  double  chin. 
Her  expression,  however,  was  entirely  different,  and  her 
sober  dress  betrayed  the  fact  that  she  had  become  a  devotee. 
"  I  want  you  to  look  upon  me  as  a  mother,"  she  said  ; 
and  immediately  began  to  warn  me  of  the  dangers  to  which 
young  men  were  exposed  in  Rome. 

"  Now,"  she  continued,  "  I  want  to  present  you  to  my  son, 
Ottavio,  who  is  studying  for  the  priesthood,  and  who  will  one 
day  be  a  cardinal,  I  hope."  She  sent  for  her  son.  "You 
are  about  the  same  age  as  he,  and,  as  you  both  are  good 
young  men,  I  hope  you  will  be  friends." 

When  Ottavio  entered,  I  saw  that  he  was  a  tall,  melan- 
choly-looking young  man,  and  that  he  kept  his  eyes  contin- 
ually cast  down.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  call  for  me 
the  next  day,  and  after  taking  me  to  see  the  sights,  that  I 
should  dine  at  the  Aldobrandi  Palace. 

I  had  scarcely  quitted  the  palace  when  I  heard  some  one 
calling  after  me  : 

"Where  are  you  going  at  this  hour,  Ottavio?" 
I  turned  and  saw  a  fat  priest,  who  was  hastening  after  me. 
"  I  am  not  Ottavio,"  I  replied. 

The  priest  begged  my  pardon,  excusing  himself  by  the 
resemblance  which  he  said  I  bore  to  Ottavio.  He  left  me, 
and  1  saw  him  enter  the  gate  of  the  Palazzo  Aldobrandi. 

On  the  next  day  the  fat  priest,  who  proved  to  be  Ottavio's 
preceptor,  and  Ottavio  called  for  me,  and  we  started  out  to 
view  the  city.  We  had  hitherto  spoken  Italian,  but  he 
began  to  speak  in  French.     His  first  words  were  : 

"  My  preceptor  does  not  understand  a  word  of  your  lan- 
guage.    Speak  French,  then — we  shall  be  more  at  ease." 

It  seemed  as  though  the  change  of  language  had  trans- 
formed the  young  man.  The  snuffling  whine  in  which  he 
had  before  indulged  disappeared,  and  his  conversation  was 
vivacity  itself.  From  time  to  time  he  would  resume  the 
monotonous  style,  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  Father  Negroni. 
Nearly  every  day  I  would  go  out  with  Father  Negroni  and 
Don  Ottavio,  and  frequently  I  would  spend  the  evening  in 
the  palace.  It  was  not  very  interesting,  though.  The  soci- 
ety was  mostly  clerical,  and  the  conversation  heavy.  One 
evening,  however,  there  was  a  German  lady  there  who  told 
a  blood-curdling  tale  about  a  relative  of  hers  who  had  learned 
the  death  of  her  lover  by  the  eyes  moving  in  his  portrait. 
As  she  finished,  I  pointed  to  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
and  said : 

"  Look  !  One  can  almost  fancy  her  eyes  are  moving 
now  ! " 

The  two  ladies  shrieked,  and  Father  Negroni  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff  and  remarked  : 

"  Yes,  these  things  are  done  by  the  devil.     If  he  could 
make  the  pagan  oracles  speak,  he  could  certainly  make  the 
eyes  of  a  portrait  move.     Why,  some  years  ago,  at  Tivoli, 
there  was  an  Englishman  strangled  by  a  statue." 
"  By  a  statue  !  "   I  cried. 

"Yes.  He  was  excavating  there,  and  he  found  the  statue 
of  a  Roman  empress — Agrippina,  I  think.  He  became  en- 
amored of  it — so  much  so  that  finally  he  became  mad.  All 
those  Protestants  are  half  crazy,  anyhow.  Well,  one  fine 
morning  our  Englishman  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Stark 
and  livid  there  he  lay — the  statue  had  strangled  him." 

When  people  commence  this  sort  of  stories,  they  never 
know  when  to  stop.  We  kept  it  up  to  a  late  hour,  and  sep- 
arated with  a  somewhat  uneasy  feeling  and  considerable  re- 
spect for  the  power  of  the  devil. 

I  went  home  on  foot,  and  in  order  to  reach  my  dwelling 
sooner,  I  struck  into  a  narrow,  tortuous  street  which  I  had 
never  before  traversed.  The  bells  had  just  clanged  mid- 
'  night.  The  sombre  street  was  silent  and  deserted.  As  I 
walked  with  hasty  meps  through  the  narrow  way,  I  heard  a 
-faint  call  over  my  head,  and  that  moment  a  rose  fell  at  my 
feet.  I  lifted  my  eyes,  and)  despite  the  darkness,  I  discerned 
at  the  window  a  woman's  form,  clad  in  white,  her  arms  ex- 


tended toward  me.     I  was  young,  conceited,  and  a  French- 
man— I  picked  up  the  rose. 

"  Madame,"  said  I,  in  a  low  voice,  "  you  have  dropped 
your  bouquet." 

But  she  had  disappeared,  and  the  window  was  silently 
closed.  I  did  what  any  one  else  would  have  done — I  sought 
the  door.  I  found  it,  and  waited  for  her  to  open  it.  Five 
minutes  passed.  No  one  came.  I  coughed.  A  profound 
silence.  I  tapped  softly.  The  door  did  not  open.  I 
looked  for  the  key,  and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  a  heavy 
padlock  on  the  outside.  I  picked  up  a  pebble  and  tossed  it 
at  the  window.     It  struck  the  shutter,  and  fell  at  my  feet. 

I  waited  for  some  time,  but  it  was  useless.  Several  times 
I  thought  I  detected  a  faint  trembling  of  the  shutter,  as  if 
some  one  were  trying  to  peer  through.  Finally,  my  patience 
being  exhausted,  I  took  careful  note  of  the  situation  of  the 
house,  smoked  a  pensive  cigar,  and  walked  home. 

The  next  day  I  thought  the  matter  over,  and  came  to  this 
conclusion  :  Some  Roman  lady,  doubtless  of  great  beauty, 
had  seen  me  on  the  street  and  had  become  enamored  of  me. 
She  had  thrown  the  flower,  and  maiden  modesty  had  taken 
the  alarm  and  restrained  her  from  further  advances.  Or 
perhaps  her  duenna  had  detected  her.  In  any  event  I  de- 
termined to  lay  siege  to  the  citadel.  So  I  gave  an  irresist- 
ible touch  to  my  hair,  and,  neatly  booted  and  gloved,  and 
with  a  dainty  boutonniere,  I  sallied  forth.  I  went  straight 
to  the  street  through  which  I  had  passed  the  night  before. 
I  did  not  know  its  name,  so  when  I  reached  the  corner 
where  were  the  customary  lamp  and  Madonna,  I  stopped  to 
read  the  inscription.     It  was  The  Street  of  the  Borgia  ! 

I  was  startled.  The  portrait  of  Lucrezia  by  Leonardo,  the 
diabolic  stories  of  last  night,  the  mysterious  form  at  the 
casement — all  these  things  floated  through  my  brain.  I 
found  myself  feebly  wondering  whether  the  unknown  was 
named  Lucrezia.  Pshaw  !  What  folly  !  I  dismissed  these 
thoughts,  and  went  toward  the  mysterious  mansion. 

I  reached  it.  I  stopped.  It  bore  the  number  "thirteen." 
A  bad  sign  that.  The  walls  were  grimy  with  time,  and  cov- 
ered with  moss.  The  windows  looking  upon  the  street  were 
provided  with  ancient  shutters,  and  guarded  without  by  heavy 
iron  bars.  The  door  was  surmounted  by  an  effaced  escutch- 
eon, and  was  fastened  with  a  heavy  padlock  and  chain. 
Written  in  chalk  upon  the  door  was  an  inscription  stating 
that  the  house  was  to  let  or  for  sale. 

But  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  house  was  the  same,  for 
upon  the  pavement  lay  two  rose-leaves. 

I   searched  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood for  information  regarding  the  house,  and  finally  found 
an  old  hag  in  a  cellar,  who,  upon  my  request  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  house,  asked  me  : 
"  Do  you  want  to  rent  it  ? " 
"  Yes,  if  it  suits  me." 

"It  will  not  suit  you,"  she  said,  dryly.     "Will  you  give 
me  a  lire  if  I  show  it  to  you?" 
"  Yes." 

She  rose  from  her  three-legged  stool,  and  taking  a  rusty 
key  from  the  wall,  she  led  the  way  to  No.  13.  The  rusty 
lock  yielded  with  difficulty  to  the  rusty  key,  and  when  we 
finally  succeeded  in  opening  it,  the  door  gave  forth  a  dismal 
creak  which  sounded  like  a  groan. 

"Enter,"  said  the  old  witch  ;  "enter  the  House  of  the 
Borgia." 

"The  Borgia  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  what — the  House  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia?" 

"  The  same." 

We  entered  a  gloomy  corridor,  which  led  into  several 
dimly  lighted  rooms.  The  ceilings  were  curiously  carved 
and  covered  with  spiders'  webs.  There  was  a  damp, 
charnel-like  smell  about  the  rooms,  which  bore  evidence  that 
it  was  long  since  they  had  been  inhabited.  From  the  style  of 
the  decorations,  I  determined  that  the  house  dated  from  the 
fifteenth  century. 

After  having  examined  the  ground  floor,  I  started  to  mount 
to  the  second,  where  I  had  seen  the  unknown.  The  old 
woman  tried  to  stop  me,  saying  there  was  nothing  to  see 
there  ;  but  as  I  persisted,  she  followed  me,  though  with  a 
noticeable  repugnance.  The  rooms  upon  this  floor  re- 
sembled those  of  the  lower  one,  although  not  so  damp. 
There  was  a  leathern  elbow-chair  there,  in  which  I  seated 
myself  and  began  to  interrogate  the  old  woman. 

"  What  did  you  mean,"  I  asked,  "  by  saying  that  this  was 
the  House  of  the  Borgia  ?  " 

"  I  meant  what  I  said,"  she  answered  ;  "  every  Roman 
knows  that  this  house  once  belonged  to  Mme.  Lucrezia,  of 
wicked  memory." 

"  Tell  me  the  story,"  said  I,  and  to  refresh  her  memory,  I 
gave  her  some  lire.  The  old  woman  coughed,  cleared  her 
throat,  and  began : 

"  Well,  you  must  know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Pagans, 
Alexander  was  emperor,  and  he  had  a  daughter,  beautiful  as 
the  day,  who  was  called  Lucrezia.  She  liked — well,  she  was 
fond  of  pleasure,  and  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed, she  built  this  house  and  left  the  QuirinaL  She  used 
to  look  forth  from  the  window,  and  when  she  saw  a  hand- 
some cavalier  passing,  she  would  bid  him  enter.  But  men 
are  babblers,  and  some  of  her  cavaliers  babbled  unwisely. 
So  Mme.  Lucrezia  arranged  that  when  a  cavalier  descended 
the  staircase,  drunken  with  love  and  wine,  her  bravos  would 
be  ready  for  him  at  the  gateway,  and  many  a  young  gallant 
felt  the  steel  of  their  stillettos.  They  were  buried  in  the 
garden  yonder,  and  to  this  day  you  can  turn  up  bones  there 
with  your  foot.  But  one  night  a  cavalier  mounted  the  stairs 
whom  she  should  have  known,  but  did  not.  In  the  night  all 
cats  are  black.  It  was  her  brother,  Sistus  Tarquinus.  And 
he  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  others.  In  the  morning 
they  found  his  handkerchief,  which  bore  his  name  and  crest. 
Overcome  with  despair  at  her  mistake,  she  took  her  garter 
and  hung  herself  to  the  big  beam  which  you  see  there.  Ah, 
and  a  good  example  it  was  to  the  young,  too." 

While  the  old  woman  was  thus  confounding  the  centuries, 
mixing  the  Borgias  with  the  Tarquins,  I  detected  upon  the 
floor  some  rose  leaves. 

"Listen,"  said  I,  "tell  me  the  truth.     There  is  a  woman 


comes  here.     I   saw  her  at  the  window  last  night,  and  spoke 
to  her.     Who " 

"  Holy  Madonna  ! "  cried  the  old  woman,  running  toward 
the  door.     "  A  woman?     It   must  be  the  ghost  of  Lucrezia. 
Fly,  my  good  sir,  fly  !     May  the  saints   protect  us  ! "   and  I 
she  hastened  down  the  stairway. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  Had  I  seen  a  ghost,  or  was  it 
some  trick  ?  These  questions  I  revolved  in  my  mind,  but 
could  not  answer  them.  When  night  fell,  I  repaired  again 
to  the  house,  but  saw  nothing.  Three  or  four  evenings  in 
succession  I  promenaded  up  and  down  before  the  House  of 
Lucrezia,  and  finally,  toward  midnight,  I  heard  a  stifled  laugh 
irom  behind  the  shutters  of  No.  13.  I  stopped.  Again  I 
heard  it,  and  some  other  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the 
end  of  the  street.  I  turned,  and  it  was  not  without  an  un- 
easy feeling — a  feeling  almost  of  terror — that  I  saw  a  troop 
of  penitents  slowly  defiling  into  the  Street  of  the  Borgia, 
clothed  in  long,  white  gowns,  and  bearing  candles  in  their 
hands.  When  they  had  passed,  I  cast  pebbles  at  the/ 
window  ;  I  called,  I  knocked — but  there  was  no  reply. 
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One  evening,  as  I  was  quitting  the  Palazzo  Aldobrandi,  a 
storm  was  setting  in.  I  had  no  cloak  with  me,  so  Don  Ot- 
tavio pressed  me  to  accept  his,  and  gave  me  a  lesson  in  th< 
difficult  art  of  wearing  a  mantle  like  a  Roman.  Wrapped 
up  to  the  eyes,  I  left  the  palace.  I  had  made  but  a  few  steps 
across  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  when  a  man  approached  an" 
handed  me  a  perfumed  billet. 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  signor,"  said  he,  "  read  this  al 
once."     He  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

I  stopped  at  a  lamp  dimly  burning  before  a  Madonna,  and 
opened  the  note.  It  was  written  in  pencil,  in  a  tremulous 
handwriting,  and  evidently  in  haste.     It  read  • 

If  you  love  me,  do  not  come  this  evening,   or  we  are  lost.     All 
known,  except  your  name.     But,  oh,  love,  nothing  shall  separate  us 

Lucrezia. 

"  More  mystery  !  "  I  cried.  "  Again  Lucrezia  !  What 
can  it  mean  ?  "  and,  as  I  pondered  over  this  strange  note,  I 
mechanically  took  the  road  leading  to  No.  13, 

The  street  was  as  sombre  and  silent  as  ever.     The  noise 
of  my  footsteps  was  the  only  sound  that  could  be  heard, 
stopped  before  the  fateful  house.     I  lifted  my  eyes.     The 
shutters  were  open  ' 

I  thought  I  could  dimly  distinguish  in  the  darkness  a 
human  form.     I  called  : 

"  Lucrezia  !  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Lucrezia  !  " 

I  felt  a  violent  blow,  which  felled  me  to  the  ground. 

"With  the  compliments  of  Signora  Lucrezia!"  said  2 
hoarse  voice,  with  a  mocking  laugh.  A  shadowy  form  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness. 

I  was  somewhat  stunned  by  the  fall,  but  when  I  got  nvj 
wits  about  me,  I  found  that  instead  of  having  a  goodly  cavitj 
in  my  chest,  there  was  only  a  slight  contusion,  the  folds  0 
my  cloak  having  prevented  the  stiletto  from  giving  me 
dangerous  wound.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  my  assailan 
discovered  his  failure  I  might  again  be  attacked,  so  I  cau 
liously  crept  away,  keeping  close  to  the  walls, 

I  reached  my  house  without  any  further  incident,  and  sen 
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for  a  physician,  who  dressed  my  trifling  wound, 
no  inquiries — the  Roman  physicians  are  discreet. 

The  next  morning  Don  Ottavio  called,  and  I  informei 
him  of  my  mishap.  He  appeared  much  disturbed,  an' 
made  minute  inquiries  as  to  the  place  and  time. 

"  It  is  a  terrible  mistake  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  have  bee: 
taken  for  some  one  else.1 

"  A  mistake  !  "  I  replied  ;  "  a  very  disagreeable  one,  tot 
I  assure  you,  both  for  you  and  for  me- — your  elegant  cloak  i 
ruined." 

"  Let  me  see  the  note,"  he  said. 

I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  read  it  with  much  anxiety. 

"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,"  he  said.  "  Say  nothin 
of  this  affair." 

"  Say  nothing  of  it !  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  say  a  grei 
deal  of  it.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  allow  myself  t 
be  stabbed  in  the  street  by  an  assassin  without  having  dor 
anything  to  merit  it  ?  I  should  be  charmed  to  see  the  scout 
drel  hanged." 

"  Beware  !  "  said  he,  earnestly  ;  "  say  nothing  of  what  ht 
happened.     You  do  not  know  what  risks  you  run." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  the  risk.  If  I  had  done  any  one  3 
injury,  I  should  say  nothing  ;  but  for  having  only  picked  1 
a  rose " 

"  Come,"  said  Ottavio,  grasping  my  hand,  "  as  a  favor, 
a  proof  of  your  friendship  for  me,  I  beg  you  to  say  nothir 
of  this." 

He  had  such  an  air  of  melancholy  earnestness  as  he 
this,  that,  much  against  my  will,  I   consented,  and  he  hu 
riedly  left  me. 

Some  days  passed  without  my  having  an  opportunity 
converse  freely  with  Ottavio.  He  seemed  preoccupied,  ai 
more  melancholy  than  was  customary.  He  said  not  a  wo' 
of  my  strange  adventure.  The  time  fixed  for  his  ordinatit 
was  fast  approaching,  and  I  attributed  his  melancholy  to  f 
repugnance  he  felt  for  the  priesthood.  As  for  me,  I  had  d 
cided  to  quit  Rome  and  visif'Florence. 

When  I  announced  my  intention,  Ottavio  begged  me 
join  him  in  his  room.     There  he  said  : 

"  I  have  another  favor  to  ask  of  you.  I  have  resolute 
determined  never  to  wear  the  priest's  frock.  I  have  resolv 
to  fly  from  here,  and  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  t 
tain  a  passport,  I  desire  you  to  take  me  with  you  as  yq 
servant." 

I  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  projected  fu|fl 
by  speaking  of  the  sorrow  his  mother  would  feel.     But  it 
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was  inexorable,  and  I  finally  agreed  to  defer  my  departiBf^t  [* 
until  he  was  ready.  He  told  me,  with  much  earnestne  ■ 
that  he  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  on  which  life  a 
death  depended,  and  that  in  two  days  he  would  be  prepai 
to  start. 

That  night,  as  I  was  going  home,  I  mechanically  took  t 
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Street  of  the  Borgia.  It  was  after  midnight.  As  I  neared 
No  13,  I  saw  something  white  hanging  from  the  window.  I 
cautiously  approached.  It  was  a  rope-ladder.  Was  it  an 
invitation  to  enter  ?  It  seemed  so.  I  was  strongly  tempted 
to  try  it ;  but  remembering  my  former  disagreeable  recep- 
tion, I  decided  not  to  do  so.  I  passed  on.  I  reached  the 
end  of  the  Borgia  Street,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  Corso. 
I  lifted  my  hat. 

"Adieu,  Lucrezia!"  I  said;  "fair,  false,  and  fickle  one, 
farewell  !     Seek  some  other  fool  to  sport  with.     Farewell  !  " 

When  I  reached  home  my  valet  gave  me  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed in  Ottavio's  writing.  As  the  servant  lighted  me  up 
the  stairs,  he  said  : 

"  Sir,  a  few  minutes  ago  a  lady  came  here  who  bade  me 
take  her  to  your  room.  She  charged  me  to  tell  you,  when 
you  arrived,  that  Mme.  Lucrezia  was  awaiting  you." 

Lucrezia  !  and  in  my  room  !  My  heart  beat  quickly.  A 
strange  mixture  of  superstitious  terror  and  curiosity  assailed 
me.  I  followed  the  man  in  silence.  Half  way  up  he  slipped 
and  fell,  extinguishing  his  light.  I  went  on  in  the  darkness. 
The  servant  begged  me  to  wait  until  he  returned  for  a  light. 
But  I  was  at  the  door. 

As  I  grasped  the  knob,  I  hesitated.     I  was  inexpressibly 
[relieved  when  I  saw  there  was  a  light  in  the  room.     I  en- 
tered.    I  heard  the  rustle  of  a  dress  behind  me,     I  turned, 
imd  as  I  did  so,  I  felt  my  hair  rising  on  my  head. 
I    A  woman  was  at   the   other  end   of  the  room.     She  was 
|:lad  entirely  in  white,  except  for  a  black  lace  veil  around  her 
lead.     She  advanced  toward  me,  and  cried  : 
I    "  At  last  you  are  here,  my  love,  my  own." 
I    She  embraced  me.     Her  hands  were  icy,  her  face  was 
lleathly  pale.     I  recoiled  from  her. 

I  "Holy  Madonna!  It  is  not  he!"  she  cried.  "  Signor, 
fi.re  you  Don  Ottavio's  friend?" 

I  She  was  blushing.  It  was  very  evident  she  was  not  a 
Wpectre.  Before  she  had  a  chance  to  explain,  Ottavio  ar- 
rived. In  a  few  moments  we  were  in  the  carriage,  which 
|/as  waiting  for  us  in  the  courtyard,  the  baggage  having 
lieen  packed  during  the  day. 

I  As  we  rolled  rapidly  on  toward  the  Tuscan  frontier,  Ot- 
Livio  explained  to  me  this  strange  affair.  He  had  been  in 
live  with  Lucrezia  Vanozzi  for  many  months,  but  as  the  Al- 
ii obrandi  family  would  never  have  consented  to  his  renoun- 
cing his  priestly  career,  and  as  the  Vanozzi  would  never  have 
Lared  the  thunders  of  the  church  by  allowing  a  daughter  of 
r  leir  house  to  espouse  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  the  future 

I  )oked  dark  for  the  lovers.  But  love  is  inventive,  and  Ot- 
livio  and  Lucrezia  used  to  meet  and  exchange  their  vows  in 
|'ie  House  of  the  Borgia — the  house  which  was  dreaded  by 

I I  Rome.  But  one  night  Lucrezia's  brother  detected  her 
L)ming  from  the  garden  in  the  rear.  He  feared  some  shame- 
fcil  intrigue,  and  his  Italian  blood  wrought  him  to  such  a 
1  tch  of  frenzy  that  he  lay  in  wait  the  following  night.  As 
M  represented,  to  his  eyes,  the  destroyer  of  his  sister's  honor, 
Mi  did  me  the  honor  to  insert  into  the  folds  of  Ottavio's 
J  oak  a  few  inches  of  cold  steel. 

j  Lucrezia  had  taken  me  for  Ottavio  the  first  night.  There 
las  certainly  a  great  resemblance  between  us.  I  told  my 
I  ther  so  when  I  returned  to  Paris,  and  he  frowned. 

Well,  they  were  married  at  Paris.     After  a  great  deal  of 


a!* 


3uble,  Ottavio  succeeded  in  making  his  peace  with  the 
mrch,  as  well  as  with  his  mother.  His  elder  brother  died 
:ry  opportunely,  and  he  is  now  the  Marquis  Aldobrandi, 
.id  is  the  sober  father  of  a  family. — Adapted  for  the  Argo- 
utfrom  the  French  of  Prosper  Merimee. 
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;1VE  [There  is  a  good  deal  of  gossip  in  Washington  (writes  a 
irrespondent  of  the  Chicago  Times- Herald)  concerning  a 
irty  held  at  the  Spanish  legation  in  lieu  of  the  dinner  which 
d  to  be  abandoned.  A  score  or  more  of  the  younger  sec- 
;aries  and  attache's  of  various  legations  were  present,  but 
ministers  or  officials  of  high  rank.  M.  Outrey,  of  the 
ench  embassy,  and  Baron  von  Herrman,  of  the  German 
aJn  ibassy,  are  alleged  to  have  been  present,  together  with  a 
lung  Austrian  making  a  visit  in  Washington.  There 
no  ladies  present.  None  of  the  South  or  Central 
nerican  or  Mexican  representatives  was  in  attendance, 
r  have  any  of  these  gentlemen  expressed  more  than  the 
1st  formal  diplomatic  courtesies  to  the  retiring  minister. 
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This  advertisement  from  the  Indian  Pioneer  tells  its  own 
ry  :  "  WANTED. — An  experienced  Butler  for  a  bach- 
lypt-  r.  Must  understand  the  care  of  uniform  and  accoutre- 
nts.  Must  be  clean  and  active,  and,  if  possible,  honest. 
1st  be  equal  to  camp  life.  No  native  of  Belgaum  need 
)ly.  No  Christian  need  apply.  Wages  Rs.  15.  Ad- 
as, Captain  Tyler,  Royal  Artillery,  Belgaum."  It  is 
U  known  to  every  intelligent  visitor  to  India,  and  to 
*y  one  (adds  the  London  Sketch)  outside  of  the 
ocks  "  who  subscribe  to  missionary  societies,  that  no  one 
ild  care  to  employ  a  converted  native,  his  conversion  be- 
generally  only  a  subterfuge  for  cheating  his  master. 
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k  few  weeks  ago  a  hair-dresser  in  Paris  received  an  offer 
iighty  pounds'  weight  of  hair  from  a  convent  near  Tours. 

j  s  represented  the  tresses  of  three  hundred  novices  who 
entered  the  convent,  for  on  taking  the  veil  they  were,  of 

».  rse,  obliged  to  have  their  locks  shorn.     But  how  distress- 

I  it  must  be  for  these  poor  nuns  to  think  that,  while  they 
praying  piously  in  their  chapel,  their  hair,  transformed 
plaits  and   coils,  may  be   dancing   merrily  away  at   Bul- 

|  s  on  the  head  of  its  purchaser  ! 


ince  the  present  German  Emperor  ascended  the  throne, 
\  e  have  been  4,965  sentences  imposed  for  the  crime — as 
tj  German  courts  consider  it — of  lese-majesti.  This  means 
'1  4(9^5  persons  in  Germany  have  spoken  disrespectfully 
I  ve  emperor  and  his  government,  or  against  them  in  some 
*  1  Seven  children  under  fifteen  years  have  been  pun- 
,  i  for  this  crime. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Procuratores. 
O  vestment  of  velvet  and  virtue, 

O  venomous  victors  of  vice, 
Who  hurt  men  who  never  have  hurt  you, 

Oh,  calm,  cruel,  colder  than  ice. 
Why  willfully  wage  ye  this  war,  is 

Pure  pity  purged  out  of  your  breast  ? 
O  purse- prigging  Procuratores, 

O  pitiless  pest. 

Five  shillings  ye  fine  the  frail  freshman, 

Five  shillings,  which  cads  call  a  crown, 
Men  caught  in  your  merciless  mesh,  men 

Who  care  not  for  cap  or  for  gown. 
When  ye  go  grandly  garbed  in  your  glories. 

With  your  coarse  callous  crew  of  canines, 
O  pitiless  Procuratores, 

Inflictors  of  fines. 

Wc  have  smote  and  made  redder  than  roses, 

With  juice  not  of  fruit,  nor  of  bud, 
The  truculent  townspeople's  noses, 

And  bathed  brutal  butchers  in  blood. 
And  we,  all  aglow  with  our  glories, 

Heard  you  not  in  the  deafening  din, 
As  ye  came,  O  ye  Procuratores, 

And  ran  us  all  in. 

****** 

—  Oxford  Shotover  Papers. 


Octopus. 
Strange  beauty  eight-limbed  and  eight-handed, 

Whence  earnest  to  dazzle  our  eyes  ? 
With  thy  bosom  bespangled  and  bunded 

With  the  hues  of  the  seas  and  the  skies  ; 
Is  thy  home  European  or  Asian, 

O  mystical  monster  marine  ? 
Part  mollusk  and  partly  crustacean, 

Betwixt  and  between. 

Wert  thou  born  to  the  sound  of  sea-trumpets  ? 

Hast  thou  eaten  and  drunk  to  excess 
Of  the  sponges, — thy  muffins  and  crumpets, 

Of  the  sea-weed, — thy  mustard  and  cress  ? 
Wast  thou  nurtured  in  caverns  of  coral, 

Remote  from  reproof  or  restraint  ? 
Art  thou  innocent,  art  thou  immoral, 

Swinburnian  or  saint  P 

Lithe  limbs,  curling  free,  as  a  creeper 

That  creeps  in  a  desolate  place. 
To  enroll  and  envelop  the  sleeper 

In  a  silent  and  stealthy  embrace  ; 
Cruel  beak  craning  forward  to  bite  us, 

Our  juices  to  drain  and  to  drink. 
Or  to  whelm  us  in  waves  of  Cocytus" 

Indelible  ink ! 

O  breast  that  'twere  rapture  to  writhe  on ! 

O  arms  'twere  delicious  to  feel 
Clinging  close  with  the  crush  of  the  python, 

When  she  maketh  her  murderous  meal ! 
In  thy  eightfold  embraces  enfolden, 

Let  our  empty  existence  escape  ; 
Give  us  death  that  is  glorious  and  golden 

Crushed  out  of  all  shape  ! 

Ah  !  thy  red  lips,  lascivious  and  luscious 

With  death  in  their  amorous  kiss ! 
Cling  round  us  and  clasp  us  and  crush  us, 

With  biting  of  agonized  bliss ; 
We  are  sick  with  the  poison  of  pleasure, 

Dispense  us  the  potion  of  pain  ; 
Ope  thy  mouth  to  its  uttermost  measure. 

And  bite  us  again  ! — Anon. 


From  "Dolores." 
Cold  eyelids  that  hide  like  a  jewel 

Hard  eyes  that  grow  soft  for  an  hour ; 
The  heavy  white  limbs,  and  the  cruel 

Red  mouth  like  a  venomous  flower ; 
When  these  are  gone  by  with  their  glories. 

What  shall  rest  of  thee  then,  what  remain, 
O  mystic  and  sombre  Dolores, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain  ? 

Seven  sorrows  the  priests  give  their  Virgin  ; 

But  thy  sins,  which  are  seventy  times  seven, 
Seven  ages  would  fail  thee  to  purge  in, 

And  then  they  would  haunt  thee  in  heaven  : 
Fierce  midnights  and  famishing  morrows. 

And  the  loves  that  complete  and  control 
All  the  joys  of  the  flesh,  all  the  sorrows 

That  wear  out  the  soul. 

O  garment  not  golden  but  gilded, 

O  garden  where  all  men  may  dwell, 
O  tower  not  of  ivory,  but  builded 

By  hands  that  reach  heaven  from  hell  ; 
O  mystical  rose  of  the  mire, 

O  house  not  of  gold  but  of  gain, 
O  house  of  unquenchable  fire, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain  ! 

O  lips  full  of  lust  and  of  laughter, 

Curled  snakes  that  are  fed  from  my  breast, 
Bite  hard,  lest  remembrance  come  after 

And  press  with  new  lips  where  you  pressed. 
For  my  heart,  too,  springs  up  at  the  pressure, 

Mine  eyelids,  too,  moisten  and  burn  ; 
Ah,  feed  me  and  fill  me  with  pleasure. 

Ere  pain  come  in  turn. 

In  yesterday's  reach  and  to-morrow's, 

Out  of  sight  though  they  lie  of  to-day, 
There  have  been  and  there  yet  shall  be  sorrows 

That  smite  not  and  bite  not  in  play. 
The  life  and  the  love  thou  despisest. 

These  hurt  us  indeed  and  in  vain, 
O  wise  among  women,  and  wisest, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

****** 

Could  you  hurt  me,  sweet  lips,  though  I  hurt  you  ? 

Men  touch  them,  and  change  in  a  trice, 
The  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue 

For  the  raptures  and  roses  of  vice  ; 
Those  lie  where  thy  foot  on  the  floor  is, 

These  crown  and  caress  thee  and  chain, 
O  splendid  and  sterile  Dolores, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

****** 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


John  Damm,  a  West  Virginian,  was  married  at  a  distance 
from  home  and  received  this  telegram  from  the  old  folks  : 
"Accept  congratulations  from  the  whole  Damm  family." 


A  French  paper  says  that  only  one  Academician,  Jules 
Lemaitre,  rides  a  wheel. 

"  Gorgon-Zola  "  is  one  of  the  opprobrious  names  the  Pa- 
risian journalists  are  now  applying  to  the  French  novelist. 

Dr.  Schweninger,  Bismarck's  physician,  is  going  to  lecture 
at  Vienna  on  a  novel  plan.  He  will  appear  on  the  stage 
with  a  Berlin  editor,  who  will  put  questions  which  the  doctor 
will  answer. 

Congressman  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  has  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent,  who  writes  :  "  Please  send  me  all  obituaries 
about  congressmen  that  are  published.  I  do  so  like  to  read 
about  dead  congressmen." 

Ex-Senator  Hill  was  in  Washington  the  other  day,  and 
when  he  was  joked  about  his  retirement  to  private  life  he 
answered  good-naturedly  :  "  I  can  only  say  with  Mark 
Twain  that  the  reports  of  my  death  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated." 

The  wife  of  the  late  President  Barrios  of  Guatemala  was 
Miss  Alge  Benton,  who  was  for  some  time  an  inmate  of  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  of  Mobile,  Ala.  She  afterward 
became  an  actress,  and  it  was  during  her  stage  life  that 
Barrios  met  her. 

Signor  Tosti,  the  composer,  is  a  very  busy  man  with  his 
many  noble  pupils  in  London,  and  for  recreation  he  turns  to 
the  upholsterer's  trade.  Many  of  the  chairs  in  his  London 
house  and  the  whole  of  his  wife's  boudoir  were  upholstered 
by  his  own  hands. 

In  a  private  letter  from  an  American  woman  traveling  in 
Europe  occurs  the  following  :  "  Last  night  we  went  to  Monte 
Carlo  and  saw  Lily  Langtry,  in  low-necked  white  satin  and 
diamonds,  playing  heavily  and  winning  all  the  time.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  watching  her,  and  so  was  every- 
body else." 

In  Madrid  the  popularity  of  a  prominent  personage  is 
often  gauged  by  the  extent  to  which  his  portraits  sell,  and 
the  government  was  mystified  not  long  ago  at  the  remarka- 
ble sale  of  General  Weyler's  counterfeit  presentment.  The 
mystery  has  been  explained,  however,  by  an  ingenious 
official  who  procured  one  of  the  pictures  and,  on  applying  a 
wet  sponge  to  the  surface,  found  that  the  colors  and  features 
quickly  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  were  seen  the  heavy 
head,  full  beard,  and  piercing  eyes  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
Spanish  pretender. 

Colonel  Ibbetson,  who  died  recently  in  England,  was  a 
capital  whist-player  and  an  insatiable  reader.  In  the  inter- 
val between  games,  he  invariably  plunged  into  a  book,  never 
indulging  in  futile  discussions  about  the  plays.  He  was  the 
hero  of  the  last  sensational  elopement  to  Gretna  Green. 
Forty  -  four  years  ago  he  ran  off  with  the  Lady  Adela 
Villiers,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  They  were  never 
fully  pardoned,  as  it  was  thought  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a 
grave  misalliance.  Indeed,  the  story  is  told  that  when  they 
got  back  to  town,  Lady  Adela  was  reported  to  have  exclaimed 
to  her  sister  :  "  I  had  no  idea  till  I  married  that  the  lower 
orders  were  so  clean  in  their  habits." 

Although  Dupuy  de  Lome's  troubles  do  not  seem  to  weigh 
heavily  on  him,  Mme.  de  Lome  is  prostrated  by  the  blow. 
She  is  the  only  child  of  a  merchant  prince  of  Cadiz,  and 
brought  to  her  poor  but  noble  husband  a  dower  of  more  than 
three  millions  of  dollars.  She  is  an  unusually  ambitious 
woman,  and  has  spent  her  money  liberally  to  further  her 
husband's  political  fortunes.  During  the  evil  days  when 
Madrid  was  skirmishing  for  finances  with  which  to  keep  up 
the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  which  Spain 
boasted  was  the  salary  of  her  minister,  Mme.  de  Lome's 
private  purse  was  at  her  husband's  disposal,  and  it  is  stated 
that  she  has  spent  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  since  they 
came  to  Washington. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  operatic  stage,  the  late 
Signor  Nicolini  used  often  to  dress  in  fancy  costume  when 
his  wife  was  entertaining  company  at  Craig-y-Nos,  and  not 
infrequently  he  was  mistaken  by  the  guests  for  one  of  the 
liveried  footmen  of  the  castle.  His  death  makes  it  probable 
that  Mme.  Patti's  fortune  will  go,  on  her  demise,  to  her 
nearest  kinsman,  Alfredo  Barilli,  a  popular  musician  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is  the  son  of  the  prima  donna's  half- 
brother,  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  the  early  part  of  her 
musical  education.  During  Patti's  last  American  tour,  when 
she  sang  in  Atlanta,  the  Barilli  family  were  the  recipients  of 
many  favors  at  her  hands,  and  Mr.  Barilli  has  spent  several 
summers  with  her  at  Craig-y-Nos. 

Ex-Congressman  William  H.  Martin,  of  Texas,  who  died 
the  other  day,  was  the  only  congressman,  so  far  as  the 
record  shows,  who  ever  blew  out  the  gas  in  Washington. 
He  was  a  typical  Texan  in  appearance,  six  feet  tall  and 
broad  of  shoulder,  and  in  those  stormy  days  of  the  Fifty- 
First  Congress,  when  Speaker  Reed  controlled  the  House 
through  his  ruling  that  a  quorum  was  present  whether  a 
quorum  voted  or  not,  Martin  thought  the  Republicans  were 
wrong  and  wanted  to  "settle  the  matter  out  of  hand."  He 
sturdily  backed  up  "  Buck  "  Kilgore  when  the  latter  kicked  his 
way  to  freedom  through  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  when  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  and  Crain,  of 
Texas,  were  having  their  wordy  war,  it  took  a  dozen  Demo- 
crats to  shoulder  Martin  into  the  cloak-room.  His  jaws 
were  set,  his  face  was  pale  with  the  pallor  of  death,  and  his 
eyes  blazed  ;  tightly  gripped  in  his  right  hand  was  a  six- 
inch  clasp-knife  with  the  blade  opened.  Only  once  did  he 
speak,  and  then,  in  response  to  a  whispered  word  of  sooth- 
ing from  the  venerable  David  B.  Culbertson,  he  said  : 
"Damn  it,  let  us  have  a  settlement."  He  was  shouldered 
out,  however,  and  taken  from  the  Capitol.  It  is  curious 
that  no  account  of  this  incident  appeared  in  print  at  the 
time, 
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THE    CINCHING    OF    OJO    BLANCO. 


Which  is  Castilian  for  "White  Eye." 

Ojo  Blanco  was  not  a  man,  but  a  horse,  and  he  was  not 
afflicted  with  one  of  those  distressing  complaints  that  we 
read  of  in  patent-medicine  testimonials,  but  was  the  victim 
of  the  dangerous  and  inconvenient  habit  of  turning  back- 
handsprings.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  this  narra- 
tive will  wonder  why  a  horse  may  not  indulge  with  im- 
punity in  this  harmless  amusement,  which  is  encouraged  and 
applauded  in  the  festive  boy. 

Without  question  our  faithful  friend,  the  horse,  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  his  own  tastes  and  inclinations,  provided 
only  that  these  do  not  conflict  with  his  business  engagement 
with  his  owner.  This  was  the  difficulty.  Ojo  Blanco  did 
not  enliven  his  leisure  moments  by  turning  elephantine 
somersaults.  It  was  only  when  he  was  saddled,  and 
bridled,  and  his  hard-working  master  mounted  him,  pre- 
paratory to  a  long  day's  ride  over  the  range,  that  he  showed 
any  inclination  to  execute  gymnastic  feats.  At  such  times, 
when  his  master  was  fairly  in  the  saddle,  he  rose  on  his 
hind  legs  and  threw  himself  backward,  with  a  reckless  dis- 
regard of  his  own  safety  and  an  evident  desire  to  smash 
his  rider.  Only  a  man  accustomed  to  riding  wild  horses, 
and  well  versed  in  the  many  tricks  to  which  they  resort  to 
unseat  their  riders,  could  have  the  skill  and  agility  to  kick 
himself  free  from  the  falling  horse  and  escape  being 
crushed.  Sam  Walker  had  done  this  so  many  times  that 
it  was  quite  a  mechanical  action  with  which  he  freed  him- 
self from  the  saddle  during  these  performances. 

Ojo  Blanco  was  a  lean,  long-legged,  Roman-nosed  sorrel, 
well  past  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  drooping  head  and  de- 
jected air,  which  deceived  strangers  into  thinking  him  devoid 
of  spirit.  His  name,  which  in  plain  English  is  White  Eye, 
was  give  him  because  Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  a  pair  of 
white,  expressionless  eyes,  with  nevertheless  a  sinister  gleam 
in  their  cold  depths,  which  to  the  experienced  meant  "Don't 
trifle  with  me,  I'm  dangerous." 

A  couple  of  years  previous,  Sam  Walker  had  purchased 
him  from  a  man  who  declined  to  risk  his  life  any  longer  in 
the  exciting  pastime  of  riding  an  acrobatic  horse.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  this  man  had  recently  taken  unto  himself  a  wife 
had  something  to  do  with  Ojo  Blanco's  change  of  owner- 
ship, for  it  is  a  fact  that  men  who  seem  to  delight  in  reckless 
deeds  and  hair-breadth  escapes  become  suddenly  careful  of 
their  persons  when  they  attain  to  the  dignity  of  the  head  of 
a  household.  At  any  rate,  the  horse  was  offered  for  sale  at 
a  very  low  figure,  and  Sam  Walker,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Ojo's  pet  weakness,  and  who  prided  himself  that  no 
horse  had  ever  got  the  best  of  him,  did  not  hesitate  to  become 
his  owner. 

Sam  was  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  "bronco-buster"  in  a 
country  where  cattle-raising  was  the  chief  industry  and  good 
horsemen  abounded,  and  though  he  had  many  a  dangerous 
tussle  with  vicious  horses,  he  had  never  been  thrown,  and 
under  his  influence  even  the  most  confirmed  bucker  grew 
manageable.  It  was  somewhat  disconcerting,  therefore,  to 
this  veteran  rider,  when  his  new  acquisition,  without  resort- 
ing to  any  of  the  devices  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
promptly  rolled  him  in  the  dust,  and  lay  regarding  him  with 
a  look  of  wicked  triumph  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Found 
your  match  at  last." 

However,  Sam  had  too  much  grit  to  be  discouraged  by  a 
single  defeat,  and  he  kept  on  riding  Ojo,  acquiring  great 
skill  and  grace  in  his  manner  of  being  thrown,  and  hoping 
that  the  horse  would  give  up  the  habit  when  he  found  that 
he  was  always  mounted  again.  This  performance  did  not 
take  place  every  time  that  Ojo  was  ridden,  which  lent  the 
charm  of  uncertainty  to  his  movements.  Sometimes  when 
mounted  he  would  walk  briskly  off,  with  an  amiable,  docile 
air  which  seemed  to  challenge  any  one  to  think  ill  of  him, 
but  Sam  learned  to  distrust  these  moods,  and  was  always  on 
his  guard.  Several  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  shoot  the 
horse,  if  he  did  not  want  to  fill  an  early  grave,  but  Sam,  in 
his  usual  reckless  fashion,  insisted  that  he  was  not  afraid, 
and  that  no  living  horse  should  conquer  him. 

Aside  from  any  matter  of  pride,  Sam  got  an  extra  five 
dollars  a  month  for  riding  his  own  horse,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  vaquero  horse  than  Ojo  Blanco.  As 
Sam  said,  he  was  "  too  mean  to  die"  ;  he  had  wonderful  en- 
durance and  did  the  work  of  two  ordinary  horses,  and  in 
working  with  cattle  he  showed  as  much  sense  as  a  man. 
After  relieving  his  feelings  in  the  morning  by  upsetting  him- 
self and  his  rider,  he  would  travel  over  the  range  all  day,  with 
no  food  and  scarcely  a  pause  for  rest,  coming  home  at  night 
with  the  same  energy  with  which  he  started  out.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  Sam  was  willing  to  humor  his  failings  in 
view  of  his  excellent  staying  qualities. 

Ojo  Blanco  never  bucked.  He  left  such  undignified 
gymnastics  to  colts  and  horses  with  uncertain  tempers  and 
no  brains.  He  felt  that  he  was  master  of  a  specialty  which 
had  given  him  a  wide  reputation,  and  which,  moreover,  saved 
him  the  indignity  of  being  ridden  by  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  people.  No  one  dared  mount  him  except  Sam,  and 
as  Sam  always  treated  him  with  deference  and  respect,  he  de- 
sired no  better  master. 

It  may  be  that  Ojo  Blanco's  extraordinary  behavior  was 
due  to  chronic  dyspepsia,  for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Nature 
could  have  endowed  any  horse  with  the  quiet  and  persistent 
malevolence  that  he  showed.  It  is  well  known  that  an  attack 
of  indigestion  will  render  the  best-tempered  man  morose  and 
irritable,  and  when  a  horse  is  similarly  afflicted,  how  much 
larger  a  field  there  is  for  the  circulation  of' anguish.  Per- 
haps it  was  only  after  a  night  of  restless  misery,  when  his 
ration  of  hay  had  refused  to  be  submitted  to  the  usual  opera- 
'ions,  that  Ojo  Blanco  regarded  all  men  as  enemies,  and 
.vhen  the  cruel  cinch  tightened  around  his  troubled  insides, 
;he  impulse  to  wren!:  vengeance  on  his  tormentor  grew  too 
i  trong  to  be  suppressed. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  Sam's  patient  spirit,  grown 
accustomed  to  literally  groveling  in  the  dirt,  rebelled  against 


such  treatment  and  wrought  the  cure  of  Ojo  Blanco's  pecul- 
iar habit.  There  was  a  picnic  and  barbecue,  to  which  all 
the  country-side  gathered,  and  here  appeared  Sam  resplen- 
dent in  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  a  red  silk  handkerchief  around 
his  neck,  and  his  newly  shaven  face  wearing  a  festive  air. 
With  him  came  Ojo  Blanco,  washed  and  groomed  till  his 
rough  coat  fairly  shone,  a  brand-new  hair-rope  knotted 
around  his  neck,  and  the  silver  ornaments  on  his  bridle  glis- 
tening in  the  sun.  All  the  morning  he  had  been  overflowing 
with  good  humor,  even  omitting  the  cusiomary  tumble,  and 
now  he  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
for  he  held  his  head  high  and  pranced  a  little  so  as  to  show 
off  Sam's  horsemanship. 

The  time  went  by  with  the  usual  talk,  laughter,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  inner  man,  and  when  the  people  had  in  a  measure 
recovered  from  the  torpor  incident  to  a  hearty  picnic-meal, 
some  one  proposed  a  horse-race.  A  dozen  young  fellows  at 
once  came  forward,  eager  to  show  off  the  speed  of  their 
horses  and  their  own  skill.  With  them  came  Sam  Walker, 
but  he  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  derision. 

"  Do  you  think  that  old  crow-bait  of  yours  can  run?" 
asked  one  scornful  youth  ;  "  he  might  do  for  a  slow  race, 
but  he  won't  be  in  it  with  these  horses." 

"Never  you  mind,"  answered  Sam,  "Ojo  can  run.  There 
isn't  a  horse  in  the  country  that  can  beat  him  when  he's  after 
a  wild  steer." 

"  He'll  fall  over  with  you,  and  spoil  your  looks,"  jeered 
another. 

"  No  he  won't.  He  never  does  that  except  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  am  starting  out.  Go  ahead  and  get  ready.  Ojo 
and  I  are  right  in  this,"  and  Sam  took  his  place  with  a  deter- 
mined air  that  silenced  the  incredulous. 

"  Now  boys,"  said  the  starter,  "  each  of  you  stand  by  his 
horse  with  a  hand  on  the  reins,  while  I  count  three,  and  when 
I  say  '  mount,'  jump  on  and  ride  as  fast  as  you  can." 

At  the  given  word  every  man  was  in  his  saddle  and  off 
like  a  flash,  with  the  exception  of  Sam,  who  found,  too  late, 
that  he  had  reckoned  without  Ojo  Blanco.  As  Sam  leaped 
into  the  saddle,  Ojo  stiffened  himself,  and,  as  the  other  horses 
darted  away,  he  rose  majestically  on  his  hind  legs  and  sub- 
sided over  backward,  rolling  Sam,  Sunday  clothes  and  all,  in 
the  dusty  road.  For  a  moment  Ojo  lay  there,  grunting  de- 
risively, then  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  stood  regarding 
his  crest-fallen  master  out  of  the  corner  of  his  glassy  eye. 
Amid  roars  of  laughter  from  the  men,  and  exclamations  of 
dismay  from  the  women,  Sam  picked  himself  up,  swearing 
heartily  under  his  breath  the  while,  and  vowing  to  get  even 
with  that  confounded  horse,  if  he  broke  his  own  neck. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  unusually  abstracted,  pay- 
ing little  attention  to  the  unmerciful  chaffing  of  his  com- 
panions, which  as  a  general  thing  he  was  quick  to  return 
with  interest.  They  concluded  that  the  public  humiliation 
had  made  him  morose,  and  so  let  him  alone  ;  but  he  was 
merely  revolving  in  his  mind  various  schemes  of  vengeance 
on  Ojo  Blanco. 

"  Boys,"  he  said  next  morning,  as  half  a  dozen  of 
them  were  saddling  to  go  in  search  of  cattle,  "  meet  me 
on  the  bluff  by  the  river  at  noon  to-day,  if  you  want  to  see 
some  fun.  I'm  going  to  break  this  horse  of  his  cussedness, 
if  I  have  to  break  his  neck  to  do  it." 

Of  course  the  boys  were  more  than  ready  to  see  fun, 
and  at  the  specified  time  they  met  on  the  bluff.  At  this 
point  the  bank  of  the  river  rose  in  a  sheer  wall  forty  feet 
high,  and  at  its  foot  the  water  was  about  six  feet  deep,  but 
shallower  on  the  other  side.  To  the  edge  of  this  precipice 
Sam  led  the  unsuspecting  Ojo,  turned  him  with  his  tail  to 
the  river,  and  proceeded  to  adjust  the  old  saddle  which  he 
had  thoughtfully  provided. 

Ojo  stood  there,  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  his  mind  far 
away,  probably  dreaming  of  home  and  an  extra  large  ration 
of  ground  barley,  when  he  was  brought  rudely  back  to  earth, 
by  a  vicious  jerk  on  the  cinch  that  surrounded  his  digestive  i 
apparatus.  Another  jerk,  and  another,  till  it  seemed  to  the 
startled  and  indignant  Ojo  that  his  precious  vital  organs 
were  compressed  by  an  iron  band.  Never  before  had  his 
cinch  been  touched  with  other  than  a  reverent  hand,  and  it 
had  always  been  laid  gently  around  his  form  and  moderately 
tightened.  All  the  pride  of  Ojo's  nature  rose  in  rebellion  at 
the  indignity  offered  him,  and,  blind  with  rage,  and  not 
noticing  that  his  master  had  not  mounted,  he  reared  and 
threw  himself  viciously  backward. 

Those  present  say  that  there  was  a  look  of  intense  sur- 
prise on  Ojo  Blanco's  countenance  as  he  fell  through  space, 
and  it  is  quite  safe  to  surmise  that  he  was  surprised  when, 
instead  of  landing  comfortably  on  solid  ground,  he  felt  him- 
self whizzing  through  the  air  with  dizzying  rapidity,  his  dig- 
nified form  revolving  like  a  cart-wheel  the  while,  to  alight  at 
last,  with  a  tremendous  splash,  in  a  pond  of  very  wet  water. 

The  breathless  watchers  on  the  cliff  above  affirm  that  Ojo 
tried  to  cheat  himself  with  the  belief  that  all  was  as  usual 
by  lying  motionless  for  a  time.  Now  it  is  one  thing  to  lie 
on  dry  land  and  shoot  glances  of  defiance  at  your  enemies, 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  do  it  under  six  feet  of 
water,  as  Ojo  soon  found.  Snorting  with  wrath  and  dis- 
may, he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  waded  to  the  bank  on 
the  other  side,  where  he  turned  and  regarded  his  perse- 
cutors with  keen  reproach. 

So  convulsed  with  laughter  that  they  could  scarcely 
stand,  they  had  no  eyes  for  anything  but  Ojo  Blanco's 
sorry  figure,  as  he  stood  with  water  streaming  down  his 
sides  and  dripping  from  his  Roman  nose  ;  as  for  Sam,  he 
felt  that  this  moment  amply  repaid  him  for  all  the  humilia- 
tion heaped  on  him  in  the  past. 

The  lesson  had  the  desired  effect,  for  never  again  did  Ojo 
Blanco  turn  a  back-handspring  with  his  master.  Sometimes 
the  impulse  seized  him  to  throw  his  now  haughty  rider  in 
the  dust,  but  recalling  that  sickening  sensation  of  falling 
through  the  air,  and  the  dreadful  plunge  at  the  bottom,  with 
a  shiver  of  horror  he  would  refrain.  Celia  Lynn. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1898. 

■»  •  ^ 

John  D.  Rockefeller's  Standard  Oil  holdings  amount  to 
$30,000,000  at  par  value  and  $132,000,000  at  market  price. 


BOSS    CROKER'S    CLUB. 

How  the  Ruler  of  Greater  New  York  has  Raised  the  Democratic 

Club  from  Poverty  to  Affluence— Politicians'   Dollars 

Pouring  In— The  New  Club-House. 


Strange  are  the  changes  that  a  year  may  bring  about,  even 
in  such  seemingly  stable  institutions  as  clubs.  I  have  just 
been  looking  over  the  letters  I  have  sent  to  the  Argoyiaut, 
and  find  that  one  of  them,  dated  less  than  a  year  ago,  con- 
tained a  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  which 
was  then  in  some  financial  difficulty  and  had,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, thrown  down  the  bars  to  new  members.  There  were 
still  abundant  restrictions,  however,  against  the  admission  of 
undesirable  men,  and  the  Manhattan  Club,  with  its  prom- 
inence in  Democratic  politics  and  the  prestige  of  its  famous 
cuisine  and  well-stocked  wine-cellar,  seemed  as  immutable  as 
the  Pyramids.  I  mentioned,  skeptically  and  as  a  mere 
rumor,  the  alleged  possibility  of  its  amalgamation  with  the 
Democratic  Club,  which  was  then  a  very  humble  affair  in- 
deed. 

To-day  the  situation  is  reversed — so  far  as  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  case  are  concerned  at  least.  The  Manhattan 
has  sustained  a  woeful  loss  of  members,  while  the  Democratic 
Club  has  sprouted  up  with  a  luxuriant  growth  that  puts  Jack's 
famous  bean-stalk  to  shame.  From  a  roll  of  some  four 
hundred  members  the  list  has  leaped  in  a  few  weeks  perilously 
close  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  present 
limit  will  soon  be  moved  up  several  notches.  Moreover,  in- 
stead of  the  former  initiation  fee  of  $25,  these  eight  or  ten 
hundred  new  members  have  been  paying  $100  for  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  the  club  and  also  annual  dues  of  $50  in 
advance,  instead  of  the  $25  formerly  exacted.  The  total 
sum  of  these  payments  has  been  considerably  in  excess  of 
$125,000,  and,  rising  to  its  bettered  fortunes,  the  club  has 
already  cast  about  and  made  arrangements  for  a  new  and 
more  commodious  home. 

The  Democratic  Club  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Young  Men's 
Democratic  Union  of  the  early  fifies,  but  it  never  attained 
to  much  prominence,  and,  at  the  death  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  affairs,  almost  disappeared 
from  the  club  horizon.  Then  John  D.  Crimmins,  Orlando 
B.  Potter,  and  Jefferson  M.  Levy  took  hold  of  it,  worked 
up  a  membership  of  one  thousand,  and  installed  it  in  the 
handsome,  old-fashioned  Meyer  mansion  at  No.  617  Fifth 
Avenue.  But  the  split  in  the  Democratic  party  over  Bryan 
and  free  silver  reduced  its  membership  by  more  than  one- 
half,  and  its  outlook  was  growing  very  dismal  indeed. 

Then  "  Boss  "  Croker  returned  from  Europe  and  resumed 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  New  York  city.  He  needed 
a  club  where  he  could  receive  his  clients  and  parcel  out  his 
gifts.  Tammany  would  not  do — its  name  was  too  malodor- 
ous. Neither  would  the  Manhattan — it  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  of  a  social  institution  and  less  and  less  of  a 
political  power  for  several  years,  and  the  number  of  Mug- 
wumps on  its  roll  gave  Mr.  Croker  a  huge  disgust.  His 
attention  being  called  to  the  Democratic  Club's  tottering 
condition,  he  took  it  under  his  wing,  established  his  head 
quarters  there,  and  let  it  be  known  that  it  was  the  one  club 
in  New  York,  membership  in  which  was  in  itself  an  unques- 
tionable guaranty  of  a  man's  dyed-in-the-wool  Democracy. 
Instantly  the  roll  of  members  began  to  rise  by  leaps  and 
bounds  until  now,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  almost  reached  the 
fifteen-hundred  limit,  and  has,  as  the  members  would  prob- 
ably put  it,  "money  to  burn"  in  bank. 

Its  recently  acquired  money  is  not  all  in  bank,  however, 
as  $65,000  has  already  been  paid  on  the  new  home  it  has 
purchased.     This  is  the  property  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  which  will  soon    be   moving  into   the   building  it  is 
erecting  at  Central  Park  South.     The  newly  acquired  prop- 
erty is  situated  at  104  West  Fifty-Fifth  Street,  and  it  is  to 
be  remodeled  and  fitted  up  in  style  becoming  the  court  of 
"  Boss "  Croker.     When  completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  and  magnificent  clubs  in   New  York,  if  the 
designs  submitted  by  the  architect  a  few  days  ago  are  car- 
ried   out.      The    first    floor   will    be   entirely   re-arranged. 
Handsome  bronze  doors  will  give  entrance  to  a  spacious  hall  I 
twenty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep,  and  lined  with  marble  I 
in  two  colors,  with  fluted  pillars  breaking  the  walls  into  pan- 1 
els.     Off  this  hall  on  the  left  will  be  the  billiard-room  and  | 
cate,  the  latter  a  spacious  and  handsome  room  with  big  win- 
dows opening  on  Sixth  Avenue.     To  the  right  a  stately  stair 
case  in  marble  and  iron,  with  railings  of  artistically  wrough 
bronze,  will  lead  to  the  upper  floors,  where  will  be  rooms  foi 
lounging,  dining,  reading,  and  the  other  occupations  of  thi 
sybaritic  clubman.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  much  spaa 
will  be  devoted  to  card-rooms.     Croker,  though  he  spent 
lot  of  money  on  the  English  turf,  is  a  man  of  temperate,  i 
not  austere,  habit  in  many  things,  and  his  henchmen  will  b' 
chary  about  attempting  a  bluff  in  a  jack-pot  when  the  col< 
and  steely  eye  of  their  chief  is  on  them. 

The  club  expects  to  be  in  its  new  quarters  in  a  ftti 
months,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  formal  opening  wi 
take  place  in  October.  Meanwhile  the  monthly  dinner 
which  have  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  club  will  be  dh 
continued.  The  dining-room  in  Fifth  Avenue  might  accotr 
modate  one  hundred  and  fifty  diners  at  a  pinch,  but  if  ani 
general  club  festivity  were  attempted  at  the  present  timi 
not  a  quarter  of  the  members,  accustomed  as  their  profe: 
sion  has  made  them  to  pushing  their  way  in,  would  be  ab' 
to  get  their  feet  in  the  trough.  Flaneur, 

New  York,  February  18,  189S. 
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No  sooner  was  La  Fronde  started  in  Paris  with  womt 
for  compositors  and  printers  than  the  government  interfeni 
with  it  for  violating  the  law  prohibiting  night  work  for  gir]| 
recently  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  advocates  of  woman; 
rights. 

~- 

This  was  the  laconic  salutatory  written  by  Sherman  . 
Smith,  the  new  proprietor  of  the  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  Constit 
tion  :  "  Hereafter  I  will  attend  to  the  editorial  work  myseli 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    GUILLOTINED    QUEEN. 

The     Sad     Story    Told    in    Miss     Bicknell's    "Story     of   Marie  An- 
toinette "—Frivolities  of  her  Early  Days— The  Last 
Scene  at  the  Scaffold. 

In  "  The  Story  of  Marie  Antoinette,"  by  Anna  L.  Bick- 
nell,  we  have  an  excellent  picture  of  the  life  of  that  famous 
Queen  of  France.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Miss  Bick- 
nell's "  Life  in  the  Tuileries  Under  the  Second  Empire  "  can 
imagine  how  ably  she  has  handled  this  earlier  subject.  That 
the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  a  popular  form  was  not  pro- 
duced before  this  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  reading 
public,  who  have  been  obliged  to  accept  the  glorifying  de- 
fenses of  the  royalists  or  the  blackening  attacks  of  her 
enemies.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Miss  Bicknell  presents  to  us 
the  real  Marie  Antoinette.  In  this  book  she  is  able  to  throw 
new  light  on  the  character  of  the  unhappy  queen,  through 
recent  publications  of  undoubted  authenticity — letters  and 
documents  from  the  state  papers  at  Vienna.  It  still  leaves 
the  royal  lady  a  frivolous,  imprudent  woman,  but  it  shows 
her  amiable,  lovable,  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  race,  guilty 
of  "  errors,  but  not  crimes,"  as  she  said  herself. 

The  narrative  follows  her  from  the  court  of  her  parents  at 
Vienna  through  her  marriage  at  fifteen  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  her  ascension  to  the  throne  at  nineteen,  the  gayety 
and  happiness  of  the  early  years  of  her  reign,  and  the  mis- 
ery, humiliation,  and  physical  suffering  of  its  close,  to  the 
hour  of  her  violent  death.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  the 
portraits  of  the  royal  family  painted  by  Mme.  Vigee  Lebrun. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  court  to  which  Marie  Antoinette 
was  introduced  : 

The  queen,  Marie  Leckzinska,  had  died  some  time  before  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Dauphin,  her  grandson  ;  and  since  her  death  the  position 
of  "  first  lady  in  the  land  "  had  been  held  by  Mme.  Adelaide,  a  clever 
woman  of  an  imperious,  domineering  temper,  who  was  by  no  means 
pleased  to  yield  her  prerogatives,  as  she  must  needs  do,  to  the  child- 
wife  of  a  boyish  nephew.  Mme.  Victoire,  fat,  sleepy,  and  good- 
natured,  cared  Utile  for  anything  beyond  a  good  dinner  and  her  other 
comforts,  but  was  led  and  governed  by  her  elder  sister  ;  Mme.  Sophie 
was  singularly  ill-favored,  very  shy,  very  disagreeable,  and  utterly  in- 
significant ;  the  youngest  and  most  amiable  of  the  four  sisters,  Mme. 
Louise,  had  recently  left  the  court  for  a  Carmelite  convent,  with  the  in- 
tention of  enduring  the  terrible  austerities  of  that  order,  according  to 
the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  a  victim  of  expiation  to  obtain  the 
salvation  of  her  father's  soul,  which  seemed  in  considerable  peril  when 
his  licentious  life  was  considered.  This  act  of  self-immolation  deprived 
the  young  Marie  Antoinette  of  one  who  might  have  been  her  best  friend 
at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  for  Mme.  Louise  was  thoroughly 
good  and  sincere.  The  other  "  Mesdames  de  France"  were,  in  fact, 
estimable  but  narrow-minded  and  ill-educated  spinsters,  holding  a  small 
court  of  their  own  (wheels  within  wheels),  greatly  influenced  by  their 
attendants,  in  open  war  with  their  father's  favorite,  and  strongly  an- 
t  agonistic  to  the  party  led  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  shocked  their 
feelings  by  his  so-called  "philosophical"  and  really  anti-religious 
views  as  well  as  by  the  part  which  he  had  plaved  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  They  disliked  Austria,  and  they  disliked  Choiseul  ;  conse- 
quently they  were  not  disposed  to  give  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  an 
Austrian  archduchess  chosen  by  Choiseul  as  a  bride  for  their  nephew  : 
the  latter  a  heavy,  good-natured  lad  of  fifteen,  well-meaning,  but  over- 
powered with  shyness  and  wholly  undeveloped,  unformed  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  manners. 

Such  was  the  court  to  which  a  thoughtless  child  was  sent,  where  a 
woman  of  ripe  years  and  cultivated  intellect  would  have  required  the 
greatest  prudence  and  caution  to  steer  her  way  among  innumerable 
difficulties. 

Into  this  hive  of  intrigue  her  mother,  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  sends  her,  with  much  excellent  advice  on  the  value 
of  minding  her  own  business.  In  her  letters  the  empress 
continues  to  caution  the  Dauphine,  and  shortly  after  the  mar- 
riage writes  these  characteristic  words  of  wisdom:  "The 
only  real  happiness  in  this  world  is  that  which  comes  of  a 
happy  marriage.  I  can  speak  from  experience.  All  depends 
on  the  wife  :  if  she  be  obliging,  amiable,  and  amusing" 

The  daily  life  at  court,  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  young  rulers,  and  some  of 
the  queen's  extravagances  are  dwelt  upon  at  length.  A 
glimpse  of  her  frivolous  existence  is  here  given  : 
The  king  hated  late  hours  and  worldly  dissipation,  of  which  the  queen 
■  never  seemed  to  have  enough.  A  continual  whirl  of  amusements  seemed 
necessary  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  melancholy  and  depression. 
She  had  an  affectionate  heart,  and  had  tried  sincerely  to  love  the  king. 
But  at  this  time  she  could  not  do  so  ;  his  coarse,  plebeian  nature,  now  so 
completely  revealed,  filled  her  with  repulsion.  His  tastes,  so  different  from 
&  hers,  estranged  him  from  her  ;  they  saw  but  little  of  each  other,  and  he 
had  never  been  demonstrative.  She  had  nothing  to  fill  her  empty  life, 
and  her  one  aim  seemed  to  be  the  banishment  of  all  serious  thought. 
Her  sister-in-law,  the  Countess  d'Artois,  had  hopes  of  maternity  ;  she 
had  not,  and  she  had  no  interest  capable  of  filling  her  heart  or  satisfy- 
si  ing  her  mind.  She  vainly  rushed  from  one  amusement  to  another  ; 
notwithstanding  the  distance  from  Paris  and  the  severe  winter  weather, 
she  continually  went  there  to  the  opera  and  to  the  theatres,  of  course  re- 
turning at  late  hours.  She  had  balls  at  Versailles,  and  especially  favored 
F  those  in  which  fancy  dresses  were  introduced  ;  preparing  quadrilles  in 
various  costumes,  with  fancy  dances,  spending  considerable  time  in 
.J'(  superintending  rehearsals,  and  settling  all  matters  belonging  to  these 
festivities.  The  king  made  no  objections,  and  was  always  willing  to 
allow  her  to  do  as  she  pleased  in  such  amusements.  In  accordance 
with  this  system,  he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  allowing  her  to  attend  the 
Opera  masked  balls  without  a  sufficient  suite  and  to  go  about  far  too 
freely  with  the  Comte  d'Artois,  whose  habits  were  not  such  as  to  induce 
any  confidence  in  his  tact  and  discretion.  The  queen  drove  alone  with 
him  in  new-fashioned  light  carriages,  which  were  considered  of  too  mas- 
culine a  stamp  for  court  decorum  and  which  her  easy  thoughtlessness  pre- 
ferred to  the  ponderous  vehicles  hitherto  used  by  royalty,  with  their 
necessary  escort  and  attendants.  The  Opera  balls  were,  however,  cer- 
tainly the  most  objectionable  among  the  queen's  fancies  ;  for,  although 
frequented  by  the  nobility  of  the  time  and  of  a  better  stamp  than  the 
modem  saturnalia  known  under  that  name,  still,  being  public,  the  queen 
was  thrown  into  a  motley  crowd  where  she  met  people  of  the  least  re- 
spectable class,  with  whom  she  ought  never  to  have  been  in  contact. 
The  queen  remained  late,  and,  the  distance  being  considerable,  she  con- 
sequently did  not  reach  Versailles  till  the  early  morning  hours,  while  her 
husband  and  natural  protector  had  been  comfortably  in  bed  and  asleep 
since  eleven  of  the  preceding  night.  All  this  v/as  more  than  frivolous, 
and  should  never  have  been  permitted,  as  the  queen's  reputation  suffered 
in  consequence.  Not  that  she  was  ever  led  into  any  really  wrong  act, 
but  she  was  nevertheless  freely  criticised  as  too  light  and  inconsiderate 
For  a  queen  of  France. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  the  French  Revolution  after 
reading  these  paragraphs  : 

Marie  Antoinette  was  at  all  times  exceedingly  fond  of  children,  and 
ilways  showed  the  greatest  kindness  to  her  little  nephew,  son  of  the 
wOmtesse  d'Artois,  although  her  own  hopes  and  wishes  seemed  so  far 
from  being  realized.  But  the  insults  of  the  populace,  who  pursued  her 
Mth  cries  and  reproaches  for  giving  no  heir  to  the  crown,  drove  her 
ilmost  to  despair,  and  after  the  state  baptism  of  the  young  prince  (her 
aephew)  she  rushed  to  her  own  private  apartments,  where  she  gave  way 
:o  floods  of  tears.     Then  again,  to  silence  her  own  sorrow,  she  had  re- 


course  to  constant  dissipation — balls,  races,  and,  above  all,  the  incessant 
excitement  of  habitual  gambling,  where  she  lost  large  sums  and  incurred 
considerable  debts.  The  games  of  mere  chance  forbidden  by  police 
regulation  in  Paris  were  played  now  in  the  queen's  own  apartments, 
with  bankers  from  Paris  who  presided  at  the  tables.  With  the  strange 
freedom  of  admission  which  belonged  to  the  customs  of  the  period,  per- 
sons who  did  not  belong  to  the  court  could  come  to  the  tables,  bet,  and 
put  money  on  the  cards.  There  were  scenes,  quarrels,  imputations  of 
cheating,  large  sums  lost  and  won.  The  king  was  displeased,  but  per- 
petually yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen  and  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
though  saying  plainly,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh:  "Vous  ne  valez 
rien  tous  tant  que  vous  etes  I  "  ("You  are  a  good-for-nothing  set,  all  of 
you !  "J 

Many  of  the  nobility  kept  away  from  the  court,  fearing  the  losses  con- 
sequent on  such  high  play  ;  the  balls  also  became  more  and  more  de- 
serted, because  the  habit  was  lost  of  paying  respect  to  the  queen  at  her 
circle  at  Versailles,  from  which  she  was  too  often  absent.  Balls  are  men- 
tioned where  only  ten  or  twelve  ladies  danced,  among  them  those  who 
did  not  actually  belong  to  the  court ;  and  the  queen  began  to  notice 
with  uneasiness  the  increasing  coldness  of  the  aristocracy. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  the  extremely  complicated  intrigue 
known  as  the  affair  of  "  The  Queen's  Necklace."  No  new 
light  is  shed  upon  the  story,  but  it  is  told  in  a  most  interest- 
ing way.  This  scandal  is  almost  the  "last  straw,"  and  then 
the  murmurs  of  the  people  begin  to  rumble  through  the  palace 
halls : 

Marie  Antoinette  lived  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  and  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  the  power  of  sleep.  Every  day  brought  some  fresh 
cause  for  alarm.  With  the  month  of  July  came  popular  insurrections 
in  Paris,  several  days  following  ;  on  the  fourteenth,  an  attack  on  the 
Bastile  and  the  horrible  murder  of  the  governor,  De  Launay,  and  of 
Flesselles. 

Under  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  Bastile  was  no  longer  exclusively  a 
state  prison  ;  and  it  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  pull  down,  in  the 
present  day,  the  Tower  of  London  for  the  iniquities  committed  there  in 
the  olden  time  as  it  was  then  to  destroy  the  Bastile.  It  was  a  prison, 
like  any  other  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  populace  burst  in,  there  were 
seven  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were  confined  for  criminal  acts. 

The  scenes  described  by  Dickens  in  his  "Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  are 
simply  untrue  and  absurd  ;  the  whole  book  is  a  totally  false  picture, 
utterly  unworthy  of  his  genius  and  showing  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
period  that  he  professes  to  describe.  There  was  virtually  no  defense  of 
the  Bastile,  nor  in  reality  any  means  of  defense  ;  and  the  murder  of  the 
governor  was  an  act  of  ferocity,  without  a  shadow  of  excuse. 

Some  of  the  royal  family  managed  to  escape,  but  the 
king,  confused  and  stupefied,  will  not  heed  the  entreaties  of 
his  wife  and  loyal  adherents.  The  night  of  the  first  attack 
by  the  mob  is  one  of  terror  : 

The  queen,  hastily  dressed  in  a  morning  tUshabilU,  stood  at  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  watching  the  crowd,  to  whom, 
from  time  to  time,  Lafayette  addressed  speeches  from  the  balcony, 
which  were  answered  by  loud  cries  :  "  To  Paris  !  To  Paris  !  "  A  few 
shots  were  fired. 

The  queen  said  calmly  :  "  I  know  that  these  people  have  come  to 
demand  my  head  ;  but  my  mother  taught  me  not  to  fear  death." 

Lafayette  re-appeared.  "Madame,  the  people  call  for  you  to  come 
out  upon  the  balcony." 

For  a  moment  she  shrank  back.  The  appearance  of  the  mob  was 
terrific,  and  guns  were  pointed  toward  her. 

"  Madame,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  peace " 

"Then  I  will  go  anywhere,"  said  the  queen,  "even  to  death  itself 
(jusqu  a  la  mortj." 

She  took  her  two  children  by  the  hand  and  came  out  on  the  balcony 
at  the  centre  of  the  palace,  through  the  room  in  which  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth died.    There  was  a  loud  cry  :  "  No  children  !  " 

Did  they  intend  to  kill  her  ? 

She  evidently  thought  so,  for,  pushing  the  two  children  into  the  room 
behind  her,  she  came  forward  alone,  calm  and  resolute,  looking  up  to 
heaven. 

There  was  a  momentary  reaction,  the  guns  were  lowered,  and  a  cry 
of  "  Vive  la  reine !  "  was  heard.  Lafayette  came  to  her  side  on  the 
balcony,  and  kissed  her  hand.  There  were  louder  cries.  But  those  of 
"A  Paris  !  A  Paris!"  became  more  and  more  vehement.  The  king 
came  out  repeatedly  on  the  balcony  with  Lafayette,  who  addressed  the 
crowd,  but  without  much  effect.  Saint-Priest,  who  relates  the  whole 
scene,  describes  the  king  as  being  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  without 
seeming  to  know  what  to  say  or  do.  Saint-Priest  went  up  to  him  and 
urged  his  departure  for  Paris,  resistance  being  now  impossible,  as  com- 
ing too  late.  The  queen  then  said:  "Oh,  M.  de  Saint-Priest  I  why 
did  we  not  go  away  yesterday  ?"  Saint- Priest  rather  bitterly  retorted 
"  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  !  "  "I  know  it,"  said  the  queen,  sadly  ;  and  her 
manner  proved  that  she  had  not  shared  the  responsibility  of  the  king's 
change  of  plans. 

The  royal  family,  aided  by  the  Comte  de  Fersen,  a 
Swedish  nobleman  who  had  fought  with  Lafayette  in 
America,  finally  escaped  from  Paris,  but  owing  to  blunder- 
ing servants  were  captured  at  Varennes.  Their  fearful  life 
from  that  day  forth  is  a  matter  of  political  history.  The  de- 
thronement and  execution  of  the  king,  the  separation  of  the 
royal  family,  the  barbarities  of  "  the  people,"  are  here 
graphically  set  forth.  After  her  husband's  death,  the  queen 
insists  upon  treating  the  Dauphin  with  the  etiquette  due  to  the 
king: 

The  respect  shown  to  the  boy-king  irritated  those  who  governed  at 
that  time,  and  they  were  further  exasperated  by  the  insurrection  which 
had  broken  out  in  La  Vendee,  where  Louis  the  Seventeenth  was  styled 
king.  Thenceforward  the  poor  child's  fate  was  sealed.  On  the  night  of 
July  3d  of  that  miserable  year,  the  guards  appeared  at  ten  o'clock  bear- 
ing a  decree  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  "the  son  of  Louis  Capet " 
should  be  separated  from  his  mother  and  given  into  the  hands  of  a 
"  tutor,"  who  would  be  appointed  by  the  Commune. 

The  scene  that  followed  is  one  of  the  most  harrowing  recorded  in 
history.  The  terrified  child  uttered  loud  cries  and  entreaties,  clinging 
desperately  to  his  mother,  who  knew  only  too  well  into  what  hands  he 
was  about  to  fall  and  what  would  be  his  fate.  She  refused  to  give  him 
up  and  defended  him  with  the  strength  of  despair,  telling  them  to  kill 
her  before  taking  her  son  from  her.  A  whole  hour  passed  thus — in 
desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  Marie  Antoinette,  in  threats  and 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  guards,  in  tears  and  supplications  from 
Mme.  Elisabeth  and  Mme.  Royale.  At  last  the  guards  declared  so 
positively  that  they  would  kill  both  of  her  children  that  the  queen,  ex- 
hausted, ceased  her  resistance. 

Marie  Antoinette  is  placed  in  solitary  confinement  in  a 
miserable  dungeon.  After  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  she  is 
taken  out  to  her  execution  : 

When  she  saw  the  cart  awaiting  her,  she  again  started  and  seemed  to 
receive  a  fresh  shock  ;  she  had  supposed  that,  like  the  king,  she  would 
have  the  protection  of  a  closed  coach.  The  cart  was  of  a  kind  seen 
only  in  remote  country  parts  at  the  present  day,  and  made  of  four  sepa- 
rate sides  rudely  tied  together,  the  back  part  being  let  down  for  ingress, 
with  a  step-ladder  attached.  A  plank  put  across  the  cart  served  as  a 
seat.  The  queen  ascended  the  steps  firmly  and  prepared  to  sit  facing 
the  horse  ;  but  she  was  immediately  told  that  she  must  sit  backward, 
looking  toward  the  spectators.  She  turned  and  took  her  seat  with  per- 
fect calmness  and  a  grave,  resolute  look,  gazing  straight  before  her, 
pale,  with  red,  even  blood-shot  eyes,  but  carrying  her  head  high,  as  was 
her  wont.  The  executioner  and  his  assistant  stood  behind  her,  leaning 
against  the  sides  of  the  cart.  The  priest  took  his  place  next  to  her,  but 
she  turned  away  and  seemed  determined  not  to  speak  to  him,  though  be 
held  a  crucifix  before  her  from  time  to  time.  She  seemed  to  suffer  pain 
from  the  ropes  round  her  hands,  on  which  she  pressed  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion ;  the  ends  were  held  by  the  executioner,  pulling  the  arms  backward. 
The  cart  went  on  slowly,  while  an  immense  crowd  followed  in  dead  silence 
till  they  reached  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  There  they  found  hostile  elements, 
especially  the  abandoned  women  who,  in  Paris,  always  play  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  popular  disturbances.   Here  there  was  such  a  burst  of  insult 


and  execration  that  the  unfortunate  queen  might  well  dread  the  possi- 
bility of  falling  into  such  hands.  .  .  .  The  executioner  offered  her  his 
aid  in  ascending  the  scaffold,  but  she  went  up  alone  and  quickly,  im- 
mediately going  to  the  plank  on  which  she  was  to  be  bound.  In  doing 
so,  she  trod  on  the  foot  of  the  executioner,  who  made  a  motion  as  of 
pain.  With  the  kind  courtesy  which  characterized  her  even  in  this  last 
hour,  she  quickly  uttered  "  Pardon,  monsieur  !  "  in  a  tone  of  regret  and 
apology.  The  executioner  and  his  assistant  then  fastened  her  to  the 
plank  and  tore  off  her  muslin  kerchief,  lest  it  should  impede  the 
action  of  the  knife.  The  last  motion  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  an  invol- 
untary attempt  to  bring  forward  her  tied  hand-  as  a  serf  en  for  her  un- 
covered shoulders. 

The  executioner  held  up  the  head  to  the  populace.  To  the  deep  awe 
of  the  spectators,  the  face  of  Marie  Antoinette  expressed  perfect  con- 
sciousness, and  the  eyes  looked  on  the  crowd  !  The  expression  was 
that  of  intense  astonishment,  as  of  some  wonderful  vision  revealed. 
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The  United  States  Government  has  been  inquiring  through 
the  proper  channel  as  to  the  cost  of  purchasing  or  erecting 
its  own  buildings  for  the  embassies  and  legations  and  several 
of  the  large  consulates-general  in  Europe.  It  may  astonish 
many  to  learn  that  Berlin  was  found  the  most  expensive  cap- 
ital in  the  world,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  real  estate  and  of 
buildings  was  concerned.  The  only  really  suitable  building 
found  there  for  the  purpose  would  cost  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Russian  embassy  building  in  Berlin, 
which  is  located  Unter  den  Linden,  and  which  is,  indeed,  a 
veritable  palace,  so  spacious  and  stately  is  it,  would  cost 
about  four  millions  of  dollars  to  build  to-day,  ground  and  all. 
But  it  is,  too,  roomy  and  elegant  enough  to  have  served  re- 
peatedly for  traveling  quarters  for  Russian  czars  passing 
through  Berlin.  What  a  miserable  contrast  forms  the  excuse 
for  an  office  which  the  United  States  embassy  occupies  in 
Berlin,  in  Kronen  Strasse,  a  street  of  small  shops  !  In  the 
basement  of  the  building  is  a  barber-shop,  on  the  ground 
floor  awine  and  schnapps-shop,  and  above  the  embassy  offices 
reside  a  score  of  private  persons  ! 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  that 
only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  public  domain  of  the 
United  States  is  either  reserved  or  appropriated.  The  area 
still  remaining  vacant  amounts  to  59ii343>953  acres,  without 
including  Alaska,  which  is  supposed  to  embrace  nearly 
400,000,000  acres  more.  The  entire  area  of  the  United 
States  is  placed  at  1,835,017,692  acres.  Of  this,  741,702,- 
365  acres  is  now  owned  by  individuals  or  by  corporations 
or  States,  or  has  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  general 
government.  The  amount  reserved  for  schools,.  Indians, 
military  and  naval  purposes,  railroad  grants,  parks,  forest 
reservations,  etc.,  including  all  territory  reserved  from  sale 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  amounts  to  132,441,744  acres, 
so  that,  taking  the  reserve  land  and  the  vacant  land  together, 
only  about  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  has 
actually  passed  out  of  control  of  the  government,  and  if 
Alaska  is  included,  the  unoccupied  area  is  larger  by  300,- 
000,000  acres  than  that  which  is  occupied. 


Claret,  as  we  name  light  French  wines,  is  a  term  that  has 
no  significance  in  France.  In  fact,  the  word  is  obsolete 
there,  and  has  not  been  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  it  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Claret  in  France  is 
called  vin  de  Bordeaux.  It  is  derived  from  ciairef,  which 
in  old  French  signified  "  clarified."  Why  it  should  be  ap- 
plied to  red  wines,  which  are  anything  but  clear,  is  a  question 
recently  discussed  in  Notes  and  Queries.  We  make  the 
same  mistake  in  the  word  "  grave,"  which  with  us  is  assumed 
to  be  white  wine.  The  vin  de  Grave  is  as  often  red  as 
white.  One  of  the  high-class  clarets,  the  Haut  Brion,  is  a 
"  grave."  There  is  no  such  village  as  Grave  in  the  Gironde. 
The  name  comes  from  a  special  sort  of  sandy  gravel,  and 
the  vineyards  that  produce  the  wine  known  by  that  name 
extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Gironde  from  just  below 
Bordeaux  to  something  like  twenty  miles  southward. 


At  the  recent  Postal  Congress,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  letters  which  pass  through  the 
post-offices  of  the  world  are  written  by  and  sent  to  people 
who  speak  English.  There  are  substantially  500,000,000 
persons  speaking  colloquially  one  or  another  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  chief  modern  languages,  and  of  these  about  25  per 
cent.,  or  125,000,000  persons,  speak  English.  About  90,- 
000,000  speak  Russian,  75,000,000  German,  55,000,000 
French,  45,000,000  Spanish,  35,000,000  Italian,  and  12,000,- 
000  Portuguese,  and  the  balance  Hungarian,  Dutch,  Polish, 
Flemish,  Bohemian,  Gaelic,  Roumanian,  Swedish,  Finnish, 
Danish,  and  Norwegian.  Thus,  while  only  one-quarter  of 
those  who  employ  the  facilities  of  the  postal  departments  of 
civilized  governments  speak  as  their  native  tongue  English, 
two-thirds  of  those  who  correspond  do  so  in  the  English 
language. 

^  •  m 

Dr.  Van  der  Heyden,  of  Yokohama,  has  just  built  an 
antiseptic  dwelling-house,  supposed  to  be  microbe-proof. 
The  walls  of  this  building  are  plates  of  glass  set  in  metal 
fastenings  and  made  air-tight.  Near  the  roof  there  is  a 
small  opening  for  the  outflow  of  air  from  the  living-rooms, 
so  arranged  that  no  air  can  enter  that  way.  Air  from  out- 
side can  get  in  only  through  a  tube,  whose  opening  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  house.  The  air  that  enters  is  filtered 
first  through  cotton-batting,  and  then  is  sterilized  by  passing 
through  glycerine. 

^  •  m  

It  is  a  sign  of  improving  business  that  the  issues  of 
postage-stamps  for  the  quarter  ending  with  December  were 
larger  than  for  any  previous  quarter  on  record.  For  the 
second  hall  of  the  calendar  year  1897  the  sales  of  stamps 
increased  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  over  the  second 
half  of  1S96,  a  gain  of  more  than  ten  per  cent. 


Professor   Bryce    has   made  a   bad   slip   in  his   book  on 
South  Africa.     He  accuses  the  Boers  of  abusing  the  English 
by    speaking    of  them  usually  as   "  rotten   eggs,"    whereas 
the  Transvaal  phrase  is  root  nek,  "red  neck,"  and  appl: 
to  the  British  complexion. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Stanley  Weyman's  Latest  Book. 
To  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  Stanley  J.  Weyman's 
deservedly  popular  historical  novels  another  volume 
has  been  added  that  may  well  be  ranked  with  its 
authors  best  work.  It  is  entitled  "Shrewsbury," 
and  is  a  living,  stirring  romance  of  the  bitter  fac- 
tional strifes  and  party  hatreds  under  William  of 
Orange.  In  the  choice  of  the  hero  Mr.  Weyman 
has  made  a  wide  departure  from  the  established 
custom  of  historical  romancers  like  Dumas  pere  and 
Walter  Scott,  with  their  D'Artagnans  and  Ivanhoes, 
and  has  taken  a  timorous  youth  of  humble  origin 
around  the  incidents  of  whose  life  to  weave  the  story 
— a  youth  who  is  neither  brave,  nor  bright,  nor 
virtuous,  nor,  in  fact,  possessed  of  any  of  those 
qualities  that  would  naturally  arouse  the  reader's  in- 
terest and  admiration.  But  with  a  master  hand  the 
novelist  has  made  this  colorless  hero's  narrative  of  his 
life  serve  as  a  background  upon  which  to  project  the 
real  characters  of  interest  in  the  story — Charles  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  King  William  the  Third 
of  England. 

Richard  Price  is  a  young  man  of  weak  character 
and  of  most  ordinary  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
though  modest  withal  and  not  prone  to  arrogate  to 
himself  virtues  that  he  does  not  possess.  His  career 
as  a  teacher  in  a  classical  seminary  is  brought  to  an 
abrupt  end  by  his  attempt  to  rob  his  master's  money- 
drawer,  at  the  instigation  of  the  pretty  house-maid 
of  whom  he  has  become  enamored.  He  just  escapes 
hanging  and  flees  to  London,  where  he  secures  em- 
ployment with  a  writer  of  news-letters  whose  opin- 
ions "all  tended  to  Whiggery  "  ;  but  it  is  not  long 
before  he  falls  in  with  some  Jacobite  intriguers,  and, 
through  a  cowardly  fear  of  their  threats,  allows  him- 
self to  be  made  their  tool,  though  in  reality  an  ad- 
herent of  the  king. 

While  playing  the  part  of  an  unwilling  spy,  he 
chances  to  save  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  becomes  his  patron  and  friend  ;  but  through  a 
series  of  stupid  blunders  he  is  again  implicated  with 
the  Jacobites,  and  very  nearly  causes  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  of  his  kind  patron  by  his  obedient  performance 
of  work  for  his  Jacobite  masters.  A  brave  girl  who 
has  also  been  a  cat's-paw  of  the  conspirators,  but 
who  has  broken  away  from  them  and  escaped  to 
France,  incites  him,  by  her  ridicule  of  his  cowardly 
servitude,  to  return  to  England  and  offer  himself  as 
a  witness  against  the  Jacobites,  thereby  clearing 
Shrewsbury  of  the  suspicions  founded  against  him, 
and  in  this  way  partially  repaying  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude he  owes  his  benefactor. 

Such  is  the  narrative  in  brief.  As  a  story  of  inci- 
dent and  action  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  touch- 
ing its  quality.  Both  from  the  standpoint  of  literary 
merit  and  from  that  of  historical  interest  it  is  a  pow- 
erful piece  of  work.  Among  the  most  striking  scenes 
in  the  book  are  those  in  which  Ferguson  figures — a 
fanatic  Jacobite  who  is  zealously  plotting  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  "  Dutch  crew,"  as  he  calls  William  of 
Orange  and  his  courtiers.  To  escape  capture  by  a 
party  searching  for  Jacobites  one  evening,  the  wild- 
eyed  conspirator  pushed  his  way  into  the  young  news- 
writer's  room  : 

"The  stranger,  slowly  edging  his  body  into  the 
room,  disclosed  to  my  sight  the  tallest  and  most  un- 
couth figure  imaginable.  A  long  face  ending  in  a 
tapering  chin  added  much  to  the  grotesque  ugliness 
of  his  aspect ;  in  spite  of  which  his  features  wore  a 
smirk  of  importance,  and  though  he  breathed 
quickly  like  a  man  pressed  and  in  haste,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  he  was  master  of  himself  and 
of  me  ;  for  when  1  went  to  ask  bis  meaning,  he  shot 
out  his  great  under-lip  at  me,  and  showed  me  the 
long  barrel  of  a  horse-pistol  that  he  carried  under  his 
cassock.     I  recoiled.  .  .  . 

"  '  Damn  your  King  William,  and  you,  too  ! '  he 
cried,  in  ferocious  triumph.  '  One  of  these  days  God 
will  squeeze  him  like  the  rotten  orange  he  is  ;  and  if 
God  will  not,  I  will — I,  Robert  Ferguson  !  Trot,  for 
the  set  of  pudding- headed,  blind-eyed  wolves  that 
you  are  !  Call  yourselves  constables  1  Bah  !  But 
as  for  you,  my  friend,'  he  continued,  turning  to  me 
and  throwing  bis  pistol  with  a  crash  on  the  table, 
'  you  have  more  spunk  than  I  thought  you  had,  and 
spoke  up  like  a  gentleman  of  mettle.  There  is  my 
hand  on  it ! ' 

"  My  throat  was  so  dry  that  I  could  not  speak,  but 
I  gave  him  my  hand. 

"  He  gripped  it  and  threw  it  from  him  with  a  boast- 
ful gesture,  and  stalking  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
room  and  back  again,  '  There,'  cried  he,  '  now  you 
can  say  that  you  have  touched  hands  with  Ferguson — 
the  famous  Ferguson — the  Ferguson  on  whose  head  a 
thousand  guineas  have  been  set — Ferguson  the  king- 
maker, who  defied  three  kings,  and  made  three  kings, 
and  will  yet  make  a  fourth  !  Fire  and  furies  !  do  a 
set  of  boozing  tipstaves  think  to  take  the  man  who 
outwitted  Jeffreys  and  slipped  through  Kirke's 
hands  ?'" 

Another  of  the  political  plotters  who  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  narrative  is  Mathew  Smith,  who  is 
in  league  with  Shrewsbury's  countess  mother,  a 
Papist,  to  force  the  young  duke  to  desert  the  king 
and  the  Protestant  succession,  and  espouse  the 
Jacobite  cause.  It  is  a  graphic  picture  that  Mr. 
Weyman  has  drawn  of  this  withered  old  woman — 
passio:  ate  in  her  hatreds,  fierce  and  vindictive  in  her 
plots  as  the  deepest-dyed  Jacobite  of  them  all,  and 
with  a  vigorous  use  of  strong  Anglo-Saxon  in  her 
sp?*-   a  that  typifies  the  manners  of  the  period. 

Tfie  frequent  appearance  ,,i  the  course  of  the  story 

of  Ytfilliam  the  Third,  with  his  queer  foreign  ways 

Txnd  speech  that  is  a  mixture  of  French,  Dutch,  and 

:glish,   gives  occasion    for  some  very  interesting 


scenes,  of  which  the  vindication  of  Shrewsbury 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  implicated  with  Jacobite 
plots  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic.  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Lord  Godolphin,  and 
other  Whig  and  Jacobite  noblemen  also  figure  in  the 
romance  and  add  greatly  to  the  reader's  interest. 

In  the  handling  of  his  plot,  this  time,  Mr.  Weyman 
has  been  no  less  successful  than  in  his  treatment  of 
the  individual  incidents,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  all  of  his  books.  In  some,  notably  "  Under 
the  Red  Robe,"  the  plot  is  so  weak  and  ill-sustained 
that  the  romance  in  reality  resolves  itself  into  a  num- 
ber of  poorly  connected  episodes,  however  vivid  and 
exciting  the  episodes  may  be.  But  in  "Shrews- 
bury "  the  reader  will  be  quite  as  much  charmed  by 
the  smooth  unraveling  of  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
homogeneous  plot  as  he  will  be  interested  in  the 
striking  scenes  and  infinite  variety  of  stirring  incidents 
that  go  to  make  it  up. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  price,  $1.50. 

A  Guide  to  the  Enjoyment  of  Music. 

A  book  that  will  commend  itself  to  many  persons 
desiring  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  musical  art  is 
"What  is  Good  Music?"  by  W.  J.  Henderson. 
After  a  prelude,  in  which  the  author  discusses  "  Music 
and  the  Other  Arts,"  "  Criticism  as  Opposed  to  En- 
joyment," "The  Sonata  versus  the  Fandango,"  and 
other  preliminary  phases  of  the  subject,  he  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  essential  of  form,  such  as  rhythm,  mel- 
ody, and  harmony,  the  polyphonic  and  monophonic 
forms,  the  romantic  form,  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Vocal  forms  are  not  negtecled,  being  consid- 
ered under  the  captions  of  "Church  Counterpoint," 
"Simple  Song  Forms,"  and  "Operatic  Forms." 
Under  the  head  of  "The  Content  of  Music,"  the 
sensuous,  the  intellectual,  and  the  emotional  are 
described,  and  the  aesthetics  of  music  are  considered. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the 
performance  of  music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  and 
in  their  proper  places  he  describes  at  length  the  or- 
chestra, chamber  music,  the  piano,  and  the  violin, 
and  the  work  of  the  chorus  and  solo-singing.  Mr. 
Henderson  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  music 
in  this  country,  and  his  discussion  of  his  theme  is 
particularly  lucid.  The  usefulness  of  the  book  as  a 
work  of  reference  is  increased  by  a  copious  index. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

For  Teachers  and  Parents. 

"The  Study  of  Children  and  Their  School  Train- 
ing," by  Dr.  Francis  Warner,  lecturer  at  the  London 
Hospital,  is  addressed  chiefly  to  teachers,  parents, 
and  others  in  daily  contact  with  children,  and  aims  to 
advance  the  care  of  children  and  the  practice  of  edu- 
cational methods  by  promoting  a  more  exact  study 
and  classification  of  the  children  to  be  cared  for  and 
trained.  It  is  a  comprehensive  work,  as  may  be  seen 
from  such  chapter  headings  as  "The  Body  of  the 
Child:  Its  Construction  and  Growth,"  "The  Brain: 
Its  Development  and  Evolution,"  "  Principles  of  the 
Methods  of  Observing  and  Describing  Children," 
"  Examination  of  Mental  Ability  and  the  Faults  that 
May  be  Observed,"  "  Types  of  Childhood  and  Groups 
of  Children  Below  the  Normal,"  "  Adolescence,"  and 
"  Hygiene  and  Health  Management  During  School- 
Life." 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Fiske's  "Critical  Period"  Illustrated. 

A  new  illustrated  edition  has  been  issued  of  "  The 
Critical  Period  of  American  History,"  by  John  Fiske. 
The  first  edition  was  published  nine  years  ago,  and 
the  work  has  since  become  almost  a  classic. 

The  particular  period  considered  is  from  1783  to 
1789,  when  the  thirteen  commonwealths  formed  the 
league  of  friendship,  then  drifted  toward  anarchy, 
and  presently  developed  the  germs  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. The  Federal  convention  is  discussed  at 
length,  and  under  the  title  "Crowning  the  Work" 
Mr.  Fiske  describes  the  events  leadiDg  up  to  the 
inauguration  of  George  Washington. 

The  illustrations  are  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
volume,  a  great  many  of  them  being  interesting  por- 
traits, and  a  number  of  interesting  facts  are  brought 
out  in  the  notes  that  accompany  this  list. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New 
York.  _ 

New  Publications. 
"The  Story  of  Evangelina  Cisneros,"  as  told  by 
herself,  and  an  account  of  her  rescue  by  Carl  Decker, 
with  an  introduction  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  has  been 
published  by  the  Continental  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Principles  of  English  Grammar,"  for  use  in  high 
schools  by  pupils  who  have  already  passed  through 
the  elementary  principles  of  language  study,  has 
been  prepared  by  G.  R.  Carpenter,  of  Columbia 
University-  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "A  Group  of  French 
Critics,"  by  Mary  Fisher,  are  five  instructive  essays 
on  Edmond  Scherer,  Ernest  Bersot,  Saint-Marc 
Girardin,  Ximenes  Doudan,  and  Gustave  Pianche, 
with  a  brief  concluding  chapter  in  which  they  are 
compared.  Published  -by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

William  T.  Stead,  the  brilliant  if  eccentric  editor 
of  the  Review  of  Rei'iews  in  London,  has  followed 
up  his  startling  book,  "  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago," 


of  four  or  five  ago  with  a  similar  study  of  New  York, 
which  he  entitles  "Satan's  Invisible  World  Dis- 
played ;  or,  Despairing  Democracy."  Published  by 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Among  the  recently  issued  novels  are  "Peter  the 
Priest,"  translated  by  S.  L.  and  A.  V.  Waite  from 
the  Hungarian  of  Maurus  Jokai ;  "The  Man  who 
is  Good,"  by  Leonard  Merrick  ;  "The  Cedar  Stair," 
by  Mary  E.  Mann  ;  "  Warren  Hyde,"  by  the  author 
of  "  Unchaperoned  "  ;  and  "When  the  World  was 
Young,"  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.  Published  by  R. 
F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  each. 

In  a  book  entitled  "  The  Ideal  Life"  are  collected 
a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  addresses  by  the 
late  Henry  Drummond,  with  introductions  by  Ian 
McLaren  and  Dr.  W.  Robinson  Nicholl.  Their 
subjects  are  "III  Temper,"  "The  Eccentricity  of 
Religion,"  "The  Man  after  God's  Own  Heart," 
"How  to  Know  the  Will  of  God,"  and  similar 
topics.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  first  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Archeology  ^second  series)  has 
just  been  issued,  containing  the  roster  of  the  council 
of  the  institute  for  the  current  year,  an  editorial  an- 
nouncement of  the  institute's  work  and  plans,  and 
four  reports  on  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome  for  the  year  1895-6.  It  is  very 
handsomely  published  for  the  institute  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.  The  annual  sub- 
scription for  the  six,  numbers  is  $5.00. 

Molly  Elliot  Seawell  has  written  an  excellent 
story  for  boys  in  "  The  Rock  of  the  Lion."  Its  hero 
is  an  American  midshipman  who  served  under  Paul 
Jones,  and,  going  to  England  to  visit  his  titled  grand- 
father, is  captured  by  the  press-gang  and  taken  on 
board  the  Royal  George  to  Gibraltar.  He  manages 
to  escape  into  the  Spanish  lines,  and  then  to  Paris, 
where  he  meets  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  finally  he 
returns  to  America  and  gains  his  long-wished-for 
captaincy.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 
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Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS   THE   SUBJECT   OF 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

—  IN   HIS   NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,    Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  compr.sing  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
ihe  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  ihe  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  Publisher's  price  is S2.SO 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.00 

We    will  send  both,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for 4.60 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


We  don't  sell  glasses  off 
hand.  We  fit  them  with  a 
proper  regard  for  the  im- 
portant part  they  play  in 
your  every-day  life. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 


Bimetallism. 

A  Summary  and  Examination  of  the  Arguments 
for  and  against  a  Bimetallic  System  of  Currency. 
By  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  ismo.  Cloth, 
$2.50. 

The  author  analyzes  the  results  which  would 
follow  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  discusses  the  consequences  of  a 
union  upon  bimetallism  by  the  United  States  and 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  The  broad  and 
intelligent  presentation  of  financial  questions  made 
in  this  book  invests  it  with  a  special  importance 
and  value. 

A  Prince  of  Mischance. 

By  T.  Gallon,  author  of  "Tatterley,"  No. 
234,  Appletons'  Town  and  Country 
Library.      i2mo.     Cloth,  $1 00 ;    paper,    50 

cents. 

"  The  expectations  which  were  raised  by  Mr.  Gallon's 
first  story,  '  Tatterley,'  are  more  than  fulfilled  in  his  new 
novel,  'A  Prince  of  Mischance.'  .  .  .  His  characters  are 
essentially  human — men  and  women  whose  passions  and 
whose  weaknesses,  whose  hates  and  loves,  make  up  the 
sum  of  daily  life.  Those  who  seek  mere  excitement  in  a 
novel  will  find  it  here  ;  while  such  as  find  greater  interest 
in  development  of  character  will  certainly  not  go  away  un- 
satisfied."— St.  James's  Gazette.  • 

Points  in  Minor  Tactics. 

Compiled  and  arranged  in  an  elementary  man- 
ner for  the  Infantry  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  By  Captain  Charles 
A.  Smylie,  Twelfth  Infantry,  N.  G.,  N.  Y. 
With  Illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Translation  of  a 
Savage. 

By  Gilbert  Parker,  author  of  "The  Seats  of 
the  Mighty,"  "  The  Trail  of  the  Sword," 
"  The  Trespassers,"  etc.  New  uniform  edi- 
tion, enlarged.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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firms  have  i  11  forme  'I  US  that 
our  prices  on  printing  are 
lower  than  they  have  been  paying,  and 
wonderhowwe  do  it.  Let  us  give  you  an 
estimate  on  your  work  and  explain,  » 
postal-card  request  will  bring  about  the 
result. 

H.  R.  WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
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This  Offer  will  be  Closed 
April  I,  1898. 

$15.50    IN  VALUE  FOR    $8.50 


The  combination  offer  made  by  the  Argo- 
naut^ whereby  the  Argo?iaut  and  Ce?itury 
Magasi?ie  can  be  obtained  for  one  year  each, 
together  with  the  "Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits "  at  a  saving  of  $7.00,  over  and 
above  the  regular  retail  price  of  the  three, 
will  have  to  be  taken  advantage  of  soon. 

We  have  filled  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  new  and  old  subscribers  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  "  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits  "  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  our  homes  or  for  a  pres- 
ent to  a  friend.  At  the  rate  of  $8.50,  at 
which  we  offer  th.e  combination,  the  cost  of 
the  Argonaut  is  really  only  $1.00  a  year,  as 
the  price  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  the 
"  Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits  "  is  $7.50. 


Remittances  of  $8.50  for   the 

combination  should   be 

made  direct  to 

The  Argonaut 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


February  28,  1S9S. 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Hypnotism  and  Dual  Personality. 

A  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  compre- 
hensible study  of  hypnotism  and  dual  personality  is 
"  The  Psychology  of  Suggestion."  by  Boris  Sidas, 
associate  in  psychology  of  the  Pathological  Institute 
of  the  New  York  State  Hospitals.  It  is  provided 
with  an  introduction  by  Professor  William  James,  of 
Harvard. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  "Suggest- 
ibility," "The  Self,"  and  "Man  as  One  of  a 
Crowd."  In  the  second  part  the  author  gives  a  very 
full  account  of  double  personality  and  subliminal 
consciousness  ;  and  the  third  part  discusses  the  mat- 
ter of  "Crowd  Psychology,"  a  work  which  has 
hitherto  been  neglected  by  English  writers,  the  only 
other  important  book  on  the  subject  in  the  language 
being  the  translation  of  an  Italian  scientist's  work 
on  "  The  Mob." 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York ;  price,  $1.75. 

An  Opera-Bouffe  War. 
Frederick  Palmer,  who  represented  the  New  York 
Press  during  the  recent  fighting  in  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  has  written  a  very  entertaining  account  of  his 
experiences  in  "  Going  to  War  in  Greece."  He  was 
in  the  first  flight  of  war-correspondents  who  hurried 
to  Greece  on  hearing  rumors  of  the  blockade,  he 
wailed  a  month  with  the  Greek  army  for  war,  and 
during  the  month's  campaign  that  followed  he 
"drifted  in  a  world  of  uncertainty,  more  or  less  droll 
or  delightful,  even  when  the  unexpected,  which  I  grew 
to  expect  as  a  matter  of  course,  meant  the  loss  of  a 
dinner  or  a  night  retreat." 

Mr.  Palmer's  account  of  the  war  is  a  record  of  an 
observing  man's  impressions  of  his  surroundings  in  a 
novel  and  picturesquely  amusing  position.  He  saw  all 
of  the  war  that  there  was  to  see,  but  it  was  not  war,  it 
was  not  even  magnifique,  and  Mr.  Palmer  has  had 

:  to  content  himself  with  using  his  innumerable  photo- 
graphs to  aid  in  entertaining  his  readers  rather  than 
in  thrilling  them  with  blood-curdling  tales  of  carnage. 
Published  by  R.   H.   Russell,  New  York  ;  price, 

!  $1-25- 

A  New  Life  of  Wellington. 

Following  the  fashion  of  the  Napoleonic  revival  in 
France,  the  English  are  printing  a  number  of  books 
on  Wellington.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  "  Wel- 
lington, His  Comrades  and  Contemporaries,"  by 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths.  The  author's  purpose  has 
been  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  man,  based  upon 
his  achievements,  and  to  that  end  he  has  detailed  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  Iron  Duke's  life  as  a  skeleton 
on  which  to  hang  a  number  of  anecdotes  which  re- 
veal his  character.  Specially  interesting  are  the 
chapters  "The  Man  Wellington,"  "  Personal  Traits," 
and  "Wellington  at  Home." 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  devoted  to  "The 
Comrades  of  Wellington,"  treats  of  Beresford, 
Graham,  Picton,  Craufurd,  Colville,  Colin  Campbell, 
and  others  of  bis  leading  lieutenants.  The  illustra- 
tions are  particularly  worthy  of  commendation. 
They  include  a  large  number  of  portraits,  a  few 
maps,  and  several  photographs  of  Apsley  House. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  8c  Co.,  New  York. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  suit  for  libel  brought  by  A.  Oakey  Hall 
against  the  Right  Hon.  Tames  Bryce,  on  account  of 
certain  allusions  to  himself  in  the  latter's  work,  ' '  The 
American  Commonwealth,"  has  been  dismissed  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Hall  to  prosecute  it- 
Mr.  Bryce  spent  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  in  get- 
ting testimony  to  defend  his  case,  and  the  court  has 
imposed  the  costs  upon  the  plaintiff.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected, however,  that  he  will  pay  them. 

The  author  of  "The  Seats  of  the  Mighty," 
Gilbert  Parker,  presents  a  new  novel  through  the 
Appletons  ;  it  is  called  "  Mrs.  Falchion."  The  pub- 
lishers now  have  ready  for  the  public  Mr.  Parker's 
entire  works  uniform  with  "  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty." 

The  letters  by  Turgugneff  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  Cosmopolis  will  be  issued  in  book-form 
tinder  the  title  of  "Turgueneff  and  his  French 
Circle."    They  have  been  translated  by  Miss  Ethel 


M.  Arnold,  a  niece  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  sister  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

"A  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  by  Percy  White,  author 
of  "Mr.  Bailey-Martin"  and  "Corruption,"  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Appletons. 

A  highly  interesting  description  of  "  Stag  Hunting 
in  the  Olden  Time,"  illustrated  by  exquisite  repro- 
ductions of  quaint  old  prints,  will  appear  in  the 
March  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie- 
Grohniann  is  the  writer  of  it 

Marion  Crawford's  new  story  is  called  "  The  Dead 
Smile." 

"  Le  Desastre,"  by  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte,  is 
shortly  to  be  presented  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company 
in  an  English  translation  called  "The  Disaster." 
Like  Zola's  "  La  Debacle,"  it  has  for  its  theme  the 
Franco- Prussian  War. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "Captains  Courageous"  has 
reached  its  twentieth  edition  in  England. 

In  the  February  Cosmopolis,  I.  Zangwill  appears 
with  a  study  of  Spinoza,  entitled  "The  Maker  of 
Lenses."  A  rather  curious  symptom  of  national  diffi- 
dence will  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  inevitable 
Daudet  articles  do  not  include  one  by  a  Frenchman. 
Edmund  Gosse  treats  the  subject  for  England,  and 
Friedrich  Spielhagen  for  Germany. 

Here  is  one  of  Nugent  Robinson's  reminiscences 
of  Wilkie  Collins  : 

"  I  was  walking  one  day  toward  Hampstead  Heath 
with  Wilkie  Collins-  It  was  raining  ;  Wilkie  carried 
his  white  umbrella.  Presently  we  sighted,  near  a 
hedge,  a  very  pretty  woman,  dressed  in  white  and 
accompanied  by  a  child.  Wilkie  stepped  up  to  her 
and  proffered  his  umbrella.  She  promptly  accepted 
it,  and  I  said  to  him  as  she  disappeared  :  '  That's 
the  last  you'll  see  of  it."  He  laughed,  and  insisted 
that  it  would  be  all  right.  He  lived  in  Wampole 
Street  and  had  given  the  young  woman  his  address. 
Well,  time  went  by,  until  one  day  we  two  were  again 
strolling,  this  time  in  Piccadilly.  Suddenly  a  hansom 
was  halted  alongside  of  us,  so  quickly  that  the  horse 
was  drawn  back  on  his  haunches,  and  that  same 
woman  leaned  out  and  handed  Wilkie  his  umbrella. 
I  discreetly  walked  on.  That  was  the  original  of 
'The  Woman  in  White,' and  she  became  Wilkie's 
housekeeper." 

Of  the  many  regiments  engaged  in  the  recent 
fighting  on  the  Indian  frontier,  none  have  more  will- 
ingly borne  the  "  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  "  than 
those  of  the  Gurkhas.  The  March  number  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  will  contain  an  historical 
article  on  these  brave  and  hardy  little  soldiers, 
"  The  Record  of  the  Gurkhas,"  written  by  Frederick 
P.  Gibbon  and  illustrated  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 
the  well-known  artist  war-correspondent. 

Among  new  editions  to  be  brought  out  by  D. 
Appleton  and  Company  during  the  month  are : 
"The  Translation  of  a  Savage,"  by  Gilbert  Parker  ; 
"  Evolution  and  Effort,"  by  Edmond  Kelly,  M.  A.  ; 
and  "  The  Story  of  Electricity,"  by  John  Munro. 

The  last  unpublished  work  of  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson, "a  charming  bit  of  English  literature,  full  of 
personal  touches,"  soon  to  be  published  in  the  Out- 
look,  a  new  threepenny  review  in  London,  will,  it  is 
said,  be  quite  a  revelation  to  some  Stevenson  wor- 
shipers. W.  E.  Henley  has  probably  furnished  the 
Outlook  with  the  manuscript,  as  he  has  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  new  paper. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
a  further  installment  of  Anthony  Hope's  "  Rupert 
of  Hentzau  "  will  appear,  telling  of  the  fate  which 
befell  the  unfortunate  King  of  Zenda. 

"Eastern  Journeys,"  by  Charles  A.  Dana,  is 
among  the  February  announcements  of  D.  Appleton 
and  Company. 

"  LeSoutien  de  Famille,"  the  last  story  of  Alphonse 
Daudet,  completed  shortly  before  his  death,  will  be 
issued  simultaneously  in  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York.  The  American  version  will  probably  be  en- 
titled '*  The  Wage-Earner." 

The  March  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
will  contain  a  very  striking  society  tale  (complete  in 
one  number),  by  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,  entitled 
"  A  Scarlet  Sin." 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  have  in  press  ' '  A 
Voyage  of  Consolation,"  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cotes, 
written  in  the  same  vein  as  "A  Social  Departure" 
and  "American  Girl  Abroad."  The  book  will  be 
fully  illustrated. 

Literature  understands  that  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  is 
busily  engaged  on  a  dramatic  version  of  "Sherlock 
Holmes,"  which  is  destined  for  production  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  with  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  the  part 
of  the  great  detective.  The  play  will  not  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  lines  familiar  to  readers  of  the  ad- 
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ventures  of  Sherlock    Holmes,    but  will  show  that 
character  in  a  new  environment. 

H.  M.  Stanley  is  preparing  a  work  on  his  recent 
journey  to  Bulawayo  and  Johannesburg.  The  title 
will  be  "Through  South  Africa,  by  H.  M.  Stanley. 
M.  P. :  Being  an  Account  of  His  Visit  to  Rhodesia 
and  the  Transvaal." 

No.  234,  Appletons  .Town  and  Country  Library, 
will  be  a  novel  by  T.  Gallon,  the  author  of  "  Tatter- 
ley."  called  "A  Prince  of  Mischance." 

"  The  Eugene  Field  I  Knew,"  by  Francis  Wilson, 
is  announced  for  early  appearance.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  long  and  intimate  friendship  which  existed  be- 
tween the  well-known  comedian  and  the  ' '  poet  of 
childhood." 

The  March  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
will  contain  a  picturesque  account,  illustrated  by 
photographs,  of  the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  La  ' 
Bataille,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  the  site 
of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory.  The  article  will  be  written  by  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  the  present  owner  of  Battle  Abbey. 
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The  Alhentzum  says  that  its  method  is  "to  create  a  philosophical  treatise  on  Modern  France,  which, 
though  solid,  shall  not  be  dull,  and  may  even  be  here  and  there  as  picturesque  as  a  book  of  travel." 
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A   Student's  History    of  the 
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By  EDWARD  CHANNING, 

Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University,  author  of 
"  The  United  States  of  America,  1765-186:;."  With 
maps,  illustrations,  etc. 

"Constant  watchfulness  for  the  reader's  possible 
needs  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  Prof. 
Channing's  work    ...    a 
Crown  Octavo,      valuable    addition    to    any 
Cloth,    §1. -40    net.     library.     Eminently  interest- 
ing and  readable,  it  is  also  a 
solid  book  of  reference." — The  Evening  Telegraph, 
Philadelphia. 

Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  and 
Related  Topics. 

By  WILLIAM  A.   DUNNING. 

Professor  of  History,  Columbia 
University. 

"  An  invaluable  contribution  to  American  historical 
literature,    covering    a    most    important     period    of 
national  life.     It  deals  with  a  time  when  men's  heads 
were  heated  and  their  judgments  warped,   .  .  .  yet  in  I 
itself  is  written  in  a  manner  so  cool,  so  dispassionate  1 

.  .  that  the  influence  which  it  exerts  over  the  mind  i 
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The   Study  of  Children  and 
Their     School 
Training-. 

By  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.D. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  book,  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  or  marked  benefit  to  teachers  in  all  grades  of 
educational  work.    I  trust  it 
Dr.  M.  V.  O'Shea,    may  find  its  way  into  the 
University  of  hands  of  a  great  many  teach- 

Wisconsin.  ers  and  parents,  for  I  feel  it 

is  of  genuine  merit,  combin- 
ing scientific  and  practical 
qualities  in  a  happy  manner. 
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The  plot  is  most  cleverly  constructed,  character 
sketches  are  notably  well-drawn,  and  a  series  of  un- 
usual incidents  connected  so  as  to  appeal  to  the 
Cloth.,  12nio,  SI. 00.     reader  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world. 


' '  Lucidity  of  style,  keenness  of  observation,  vivid- 
ness of  description,  originality  of  motive,  and  strength 
of  treatment  are  the  happy  gifts  which  go  to  its 
making." — The  New  York  Herald. 
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Where  the  Trade 
Wind  Blows. 
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It  will  instill  the  noblest  lessons  of  bravery,  sym- 
pathy for  the  heroism  of  those  who  fought  for  the 
losing  side  in  the  late  war.  The  stories  are  of  the 
greatest  interest,  regarded  as  stories  merely,  but  are 
of  great  value  also  as  giving  a  broader  view  of  the 
history  of  the  time. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"Robin  Hood"  Next  Week. 
The  Baldwin  Theatre  has  been  basking  in  the 
smiles  of  Fortune  during  the  past  fortnight.  Though 
"  The  Serenade  "  is  rather  light  and  trifling,  its  pict- 
uresque scenes,  lively  music,  and  amusing  comedy 
and  the  personal  popularity  of  the  various  singers  in 
the  cast  have  kept  the  auditorium  crowded  from  the 
front  rows  of  the  orchestra  to  the  last  seats  in  the 
gallery  at  every  performance. 

The  Bostonians,  like  John  Drew,  are  particular 
favorites  with  the  younger  society  element  in  San 
Francisco,  and  their  season  in  town  is  invariably 
marked  by  a  blossoming  out  of  the  orchestra  and 
dress  -  circle  in  many  bravely  appareled  theatre- 
parties.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  opera 
is  "Robin  Hood,"  and  as  De  Koven  and  Smith's 
work  is  to  be  given  all  next  week,  several  groups  of 
seats  have  already  been  bespoken  for  each  evening. 
The  cast  will  be  little  different  from  what  it  was 
when  the  Bostonians  were  last  here,  Mr.  Barnabee 
appearing  as  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  as  Little  John,  George  Frothingham  as 
Friar  Tuck,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis  as  Alan-a-Dale, 
William  E.  Philp  as  Robin  Hood,  Eugene  Cowles 
as  Will  Scarlet,  Alice  Nielsen  as  Maid  Marian, 
Josephine  Bartlett  as  Dame  Durden,  Nellie  Giusti 
as  Annabelle,  and  W.  H.  Fitzgerald  as  Guy  of 
Gisborne. 


"The  Geisha"  to  be  Revived. 

"  The  Vice-Admiral "  will  be  given  its  last  perform- 
ances at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  evenings,  and  on  Monday,  February  28th, 
there  will  be  a  revival  of  the  pretty  Japanese  musical 
comedy,  "The Geisha." 

This  charming  work  enjoyed  an  extended  run 
when  it  was  first  given  in  this  city  by  the  Tivoli 
singers  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  was  taken  off  the 
stage  long  before  it  had  lost  popular  favor.  The 
present  production  will  be  a  complete  reproduction 
of  the  first,  the  cast  including  all  those  who  made 
successes  in  the  various  rdles  on  the  former  occasion. 
Stevens  will  re-appear  as  the  stately  Japanese  marquis, 
Thomas  C.  Leary  as  the  Chinese  proprietor  of  the 
tea-house,  John  J.  Raffael  as  the  English  lieutenant, 
Phil  Branson  as  his  friend,  Arthur  Boyce  as  the 
Japanese  captain.  Master  Jack  Robertson  as  the  mid- 
shipmite,  Florence  Walcott  as  O  Mimosa  San,  Edith 
Hall  as  Mollie  Seamore,  Tillie  Salinger  as  the  titled 
Englishwoman,  Georgie  Cooper  as  the  French  inter- 
preter at  the  tea-house,  and  Jennie  Stockmeyer  and 
others  in  the  minor  roles.  The  chorus  will  be  aug- 
mented for  this  opera,  and  the  costuming  and  mount- 
ing of  the  piece  will  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

A  number  of  novelties  are  in  preparation  for  early 
presentation  at  the  Tivoli,  including  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  New  York  Casino,  "  Nadjy,"  and  the 
merry  operetta,  "  Madelaine  ;  or,  The  Magic  Kiss." 


Marie  Wainwright  in  Melodrama. 

The  difference  between  the  problem  play  and  melo- 
drama is  aptly  shown  by  the  piece  that  Marie  Wain- 
wright  is  now  presenting  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
Its  title,  "Shall  We  Forgive  Her?"  unquestionably 
sets  a  problem  for  the  spectator  to  solve,  but  the 
play  itself  does  not  give  it  a  logical  solution.  The 
heroine  is  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  that  the 
dramatist's  imagination  could  conjure  up,  except  the 
crowning  one  of  purity.  She  had  loved  a  man  and, 
when  she  was  left  friendless  and  an  orphan  by  her 
father's  death,  had  gone  to  him  in  a  distant  land  as 
his  promised  bride  ;  but  he  failed  to  keep  his  promise, 
and  no  priest  blessed  their  union.  Later  she  broke 
away  from  him  and  began  life  anew,  and  when  an 
honest  man  asked  her  to  be  bis  wife,  she  said  no 
word  of  her  past,  but  accepted  the  shelter  of  his 
name. 

There  is  another  woman  in  his  household  on  whose 
white  and  shining  reputation  no  speck  or  tarnish 
could  find  lodgment.  She  is  a  loudly  professing 
Christian,  but  the  dramatist  has  given  her  all  the  evil 
traits  in  the  calendar,  and  professing  to  act  under  her 
uncompromising  sense  of  duty,  she  tells  the  husband 
of  his  wife's  past. 

Then  the  problem  is  presented — shall  we  forgive 
her  ?  The  husband's  blindness,  brought  on  by  the 
shock  of  the  discovery,  the  obstacles  that  are  put  in 
the  wa-  of  his  younger  sister's  love-affair,  and  other 
minor  matters  are  brought  in  to  complicate  the  action 
and  prolong  it  through  two  more  acts  ;  but  in  the 
end  *'  .e  author  begs  the  question  by  simply  having 
the  '•iife  restored  to  her  piac-:  ±e  instant  that  the  hus- 
baat.  ^  freed  from  the  stiff-n^ked  Christian's  almost 
hypnoiic  influence. 

This  marks  the  difference  between  the  problem- 


play  and  melodrama.  In  the  former,  the  reasoning 
by  which  the  proper  line  of  action  in  a  given  com- 
bination of  circumstances  is  determined  is  elaborately 
worked  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
the  emotions  alone  that  sway  the  persons  on  the  stage, 
and  their  reasoning  faculties  are  so  nearly  rudiment- 
ary that  the  intelligent  spectator  is  constantly  irri- 
tated by  their  blind  avoidance  of  the  obvious  remedy. 
This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  also  one  distinction  be- 
tween a  good  play  and  a  bad. 

But  ' '  Shall  We  Forgive  Her  ?  "  is  not  a  bad  play— 
of  its  kind.  There  is  dramatic  action  in  it  and  the 
artistic  contrast  of  comedy  and  pathos,  and  it  keeps 
the  emotions  constantly  in  play.  Miss  Wainwright  is 
always  a  pretty  picture,  and  rises  to  the  requirements 
of  her  part — though  her  grief  is  not  very  convincing 
when  the  discarded  wife  creeps  into  her  blind  hus- 
band's presence  in  a  perfect-fitting,  dove-gray  gown 
and  her  golden  curls  crowned  by  a  confection  worthy 
of  Virot.  "Shall  We  Forgive  Her?"  will  be  con- 
tinued throughout  next  week,  and  on  Monday,  March 
7th,  Primrose  and  West's  minstrels  will  follow. 

An  Acrobatic  Week  at  the  Orpheum. 

This  is  an  acrobatic  week  at  the  Orpheum,  feats  in 
which  strength,  skill,  and  daring  play  an  important 
part  being  a  prominent  feature  of  the  programme. 
Among  the  performers  in  this  line  are  Lina  Pantzer, 
who  can  accomplish  more  graceful  feats  on  the  elack- 
wire  in  mid-air  than  most  people  can  on  solid 
ground.  The  Dammen  troupe  are  also  very  clever  in 
their  athletic  act.  Both  of  these  will  be  retained  on 
the  programme  for  next  week,  as  will  also  Filson 
and  Errol  in  their  sketch,  "  A  Tip  on  the  Derby  "  ; 
George  W.  Day,  the  monologist  ;  and  Maud  Beall 
Price,  the  vocalist  and  mimic.  The  Biograph,  which 
has  long  been  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of 
the  entertainment  at  this  house,  will  be  continued 
only  one  week  longer,  with  an  entirely  new  set  of 
views. 

The  new-comers  next  week  will  be  the  Whitney 
Brothers  in  a  musical  performance  ;  Drawee,  who  is 
said  to  do  some  wonderful  feats  of  juggling  ;  Smart 
and  Williams,  colored  comedians  who  will  bring  out 
new  "  coon  "  songs  and  dances  ;  and  Joe  and  Nellie 
Doner  in  a  sketch  entitled  "An  Escaped  Lunatic," 
which  is  lively  and  acrobatic  and  full  of  dances. 


Notes. 
A  play  entitled  "  A  Gay  Deceiver"  has  been  writ- 
ten for  Anna  Held. 

"Shore  Acres,"  with  James  A.  Heme  in  the  lead- 
ing rdle,  will  be  one  of  the  early  attractions  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Actors'  Fund  of  America  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  wisdom  in  appointing  Manager  S.  H.  Fried- 
lander  as  its  representative  on  this  coast. 

William  J.  Scanlan,  the  Irish  character  actor, 
died  of  paresis  last  Friday  at  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum,  where  he  has  been  confined  for  the  past  six 
years. 

Charlotte  Behrens,  who  is  playing  the  leading 
female  r61es  with  Robert  Mantell  this  season,  is  cred- 
ited with  having  made  a  distinct  hit  in  the  new  play, 
"The  Secret  Warrant." 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Phcebe  Davis  in  this 
city  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  has  been  winning 
high  praise  from  the  New  York  critics  for  her  work 
in  "  Way  Down  East." 

James  J.  Corbett  is  soon  to  play  an  engagement  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre.  He  will  be  seen  in  "The 
Naval  Cadet "  and  also  in  ' '  The  Adventurer, "  the  new 
play  which  was  written  for  him  by  Henry  Guy  Carle- 
ton. 

H.  C.  Barnabee  will  have  the  title-role  in  "  Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  which  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Bald- 
win during  the  last  week  of  the  Bostonians'  engage- 
ment. Jessie  Bartlett- Davis  also  has  an  excellent 
r61e  in  it. 

Primrose  and  West's  Minstrels  are  to  follow  Marie 
Wainwright  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  Among  the 
notable  performers  in  the  organization  are  George 
Primrose,  George  Wilson,  E.  M.  Hall,  the  Ben 
Mowatt  trio,  Waterbury  and  Tenney,  and  the  Sey- 
mours. 

Four  new  places  of  amusement  are  soon  to  be 
opened  in  San  Francisco.  The  old  church  building 
on  the  west  side  of  Mason  Street,  near  Eddy  ;  the 
Grotto,  under  the  Baldwin  ;  the  Louvre  Restaurant, 
under  the  St.  Ann's  Building  ;  and  the  Oberon,  are 
all  being  altered  for  use  as  vaudeville  houses. 

F.  Marion  Crawford,  the  well-known  novelist,  will 
deliver  three  lectures  at  the  California  Theatre  next 
month.  The  first  will  be  upon  "  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in 
the  Vatican,"  and  the  others  will  be  "The  Original 
Mr.  Isaacs's  Early  Newspaper  Experiences  in  India" 
and  "  Italian  Home  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  underwent  a  surgical 
operation  at  a  private  hospital  in  Paris  a  few  days 
ago  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  which  has  been 
troubling  her  for  some  time.  The  operation  was 
eminently  successful,  and  it  is  announced  that  the 
actress  will  be  well  again  within  six  weeks,  if  no  com- 
plications set  in. 

There  is  a  rumor  afloat  that  Eugene  Cowles  will  be 
the  leading  male  singer  of  the  new  opera  company 
which  Alice  Neilsen  is  to  head  next  season.     His 


withdrawal  would  leave  a  large  hole  in  the  popular 
organization  managed  by  Barnabee  and  Macdonald, 
but  very  strong  inducements  would  have  to  be  offered 
Mr.  Cowles  before  he  would  leave  it. 

Ethel  Kendal,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal,  the  well-known  English  actors,  has 
gone  to  New  York  in  defiance  of  her  parents'  wishes, 
and  wants  to  go  on  the  stage.  She  has  wisely  de- 
cided to  gain  money  first  and  let  fame  come  after  if  it 
will,  and  is  therefore  to  make  her  de1  but  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  She  will  probably  appear  shortly  at 
Proctor's  Pleasure  Palace. 

Nat  Goodwin  and  Maxine  Elliott  were  married  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  at  one  o'clock  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
It  is  three  weeks  since  Mr.  Goodwin  received  official 
notice  that  his  former  wife  had  secured  a  divorce  from 
him  in  New  York.  By  the  terms  of  the  decree,  how- 
ever, he  was  prohibited  from  marrying  again  during 
her  life.  This  prohibition  has  no  effect  outside  of 
New  York,  but  in  that  State  he  and  Miss  Elliott  will 
not  speak  as  they  pass  by. 

Frederick  Warde,  whose  new  tragedy  met  with 
disaster  in  the  Middle  West  some  weeks  ago,  and 
who  has  since  been  lecturing  in  Chicago,  is  soon  to 
start  out  again  with  a  company  to  tour  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  "Virginius"  and  "Ingomar."  He  has 
also  made  arrangements  to  renew  his  alliance  with 
Louis  James,  with  Mme.  Rhea  added  to  the  com- 
pany. They  will  play  throughout  the  country  in 
"Macbeth,"  "  Julius  Cassar,"  "  Othello,"  "  Hamlet," 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  and  a  new  play  not  yet  announced. 

Henry  Miller  produced  his  new  three- act  play, 
"  The  Master,"  byG.  Stuart  OgiMe,  at  the  Garden 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  a  few  days  ago.  The  play  is 
a  character  study,  the  tille-r6!e  being  that  of  a  self- 
made  man  who  is  warm-hearted  but  inflammatory, 
and  so  drives  from  him  his  son  and  daughter  and 
even  his  wife.  Mr.  Miller's  delineation  of  this  char- 
acter is  very  highly  praised,  as  is  also  the  work  of 
Mabel  Bert,  who  played  the  role  of  the  master's 
wife.  The  piece  was  so  successful  that  Manager 
Frohman  has  canceled  all  engagements  for  coming 
attractions  in  order  to  let  "  The  Master"  run  as  long 
as  it  will. 

John  Drew's  new  play,  "One  Summer's  Day,"  by 
H.  V.  Esmond,  was  produced  in  New  York  a  fort- 
night ago,  received  the  usual  hearty  greeting  accorded 
everything  in  which  Mr.  Drew  appears,  and  has  been 
permanently  added  to  his  repertoire.  In  it  Mr.  Drew 
plays  the  part  of  an  over-conscientious  major  of 
thirty-eight,  who  thinks  he  is  entirely  too  old  to  marry 
a  girl  twenty  years  bis  junior.  As.  his  particular 
friend  also  loves  the  girl,  the  major  tries  to  help  him 
to  win  the  unwilling  maiden,  but  matters  are  finally 
set  right  through  the  sudden  death  of  the  major's 
little  nephew,  who,  though  he  is  behind  the  scenes 
all  the  evening,  plays  a  most  prominent  part  in  the 
plot. 

Sam  Sothern,  second  son  of  the  famous  imper- 
sonator of  Lord  Dundreary  and  younger  brother  of 
Lord  Chumley,  is  now  playing  in  Pinero's  piece, 
"  Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  in  London.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  only  just  passed  his  thirtieth 
year,  Mr.  Sothern  has  been  on  the  stage  for  some 
fourteen  years.  He  made  his  d£but  in  "  The  Private 
Secretary"  in  1884,  and  two  years  later  he  came  to 
this  country.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  appeared  in 
"  The  Magistrate  "  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  and 
created  a  very  favorable  impression.  He  came  to 
America  again  in  1894  and  joined  his  brother's  com- 
pany, remaining  until  last  year.  Mr.  Sothern  is  the 
London  representative  of  Daniel  Frohman,  of  New 
York. 


Schilling's  Best 

costs  more  to  make  than  any 
other  baking  powder  ;  but  you 
don't  have  to  pay  more. 

Never  mind  why — -your 
money  back  if  you  don't 
like    it. 


Our  galvanized  sheets  bear  this  stencil 

IROK&STEEL  COMPANY 

We'  make  only  one  quality  and  use 
no  other  brand  as  a  trade  mark 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

Vandergrift  Building 

Pittsburgh 


I  Makers  op 

Ss^  Perfect 

■.^   FiTTihlq 

opectaclessEye  Glasses 

OPTICIANS4OT^PHIC^RATU5 

642  Market  St.  instruments. 

UNDER  CMOMICLE  8UH0IM&. 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.. Proprietor  and  Manager 

To  Begin  Monday,  February  28th,   and   Every  Evening 

Thereafter.     Requested  Revival  of  the  Successful 

Japanese  Musical  Comedy, 

-:-     THE     GEISHA     -:- 

A  Tale  of  a  Tea-House. 

Superb  Cast.     Splendid  Chorus.     Efficient  Orchestra. 

Magnificent  Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Effects. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 


Beginning  Monday,  February  ?8th,  the  Famous  Original 

Bostonians.      Direction  Frank  L.  Perley.     In 

the  Ever  Popular  Opera, 

-:-       ROBIN    HOOD      -:- 


Next  Attraction  .'*  The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle." 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 


To-Night,  Sunday,  and  all  Next  Week.     Final  Perform- 
ances.    The   Accomplished   Actress, 
MAKIE     WAINWRIGHT, 
In  the  New  Dramatic  Success, 

-:■    SHALL  WE  FORGIVE  HER  ?   -:- 


March  7th Primrose  &  "West's  Minstrels 

ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  February  28th 
Whitney  Bros.,  Novelty  Musical  Artists ;  Drawee,  the 
Modern  Juggler  ;  Smart  &  Williams.  America's  Talented 
Colored  Comedians ;  Joe  and  Nellie  Doner,  Eccentric 
Sketch  Team  ;  Lina  Pantzer,  Premiere  Danseuse  de  Fil- 
de-Fer;  Carl  Damman  Troupe,  European  Acrobatic 
Marvels;  Filson  &  Errol.  the  True  to  Life  Comedians; 
Geo.  W.  Day,  Monologue  Entertainer  ;  Maud  Beal  Price, 
Vocalist  and  Mimic;  Biograph,  Last  Week — All  New 
Views. 

Matinees  Wednesday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGI.ESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  Feb.  21i*t  to  Saturday, 
March  5th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  an(*  x.15  p.  m.  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric  Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

(  Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  ui. 
SUNDAYS— R:0O,    10:00,    11:30,  a.   in.:   1:15 
p.  m.    Round    Trip  from  Blill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San   Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


Lederer's 


■ . 


Quinonia," 

A  delightfully  refresh- 


^3 


Stops  falling  hair  and 
effects     a     healthy 
growth.      Not   a  dye 
and  perfectly  harmless.     35  cts    per  bottle. 

G.  I.EDEREB,  111  Stockton  Street.  S>-  F. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lina-LarocHe 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 
Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 
New  York:  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 
2G-30  N.  William  St. 


The  Bigjjiin  Store 

CEO.    W.    SHREVE. 

739  Market  Street. 


Klondikers  Supplied  Cheap 

Rifles,   Pistols,  Shut  Guns,  Ammunition 

Boo  Is    and    Slioes,     Sleeping    Bags, 

Clothing,    Mitts,  Kuivea. 

Camp  Axes,  Packs,    Field    Glasses,    Pocke 

Compasses  and  Glasses,  Money  Belts, 

Fishing  Tackle,  Etc. 


Gail  and  Examine  Goods  Before  Purchasing. 


February  28,  18 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TRIAL    OF    ZOLA. 


He   is    Found    Guilty— The    Mobs    of   Barristers- 
Extraordinary  French  Justice — The 
French  Seem  Crazy. 


Dispatches  from  Paris  show  that  Eraile  Zola,  in 
cODjunciion  with  M.  Perrieux.  editor  of  LAurorc,  has 
been  found  guilty  of  "slandering  the  council  martial 
of  the  French  army."  The  jury  declared  there  were 
no  extenuating  circumstances.  Zola  received  the 
maximum  sentence — one  year's  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  three  thousand  francs.  Perrieux  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  three  hundred  francs.  The  last  day  of  the 
trial  was  the  most  extraordinary  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary trial.  Howls  and  hootings  greeted  the 
sentence,  and  cries  of  "Long  live  France!"  and 
"  Down  with  the  Jews  ! "  rent  the  air. 

For  those  Argonaut  readers  who  have  not  followed 
the  long  dispatches  of  the  daily  papers,  it  may  be 
well  to  resume  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  1895,  a 
French  captain  of  engineers,  A.  Dreyfus,  was  ac- 
cused of  high  treason  and  sent  for  life  to  the  Isle  du 
Diable,  on  the  coast  of  French  Guiana.  He  was 
accused  of  furnishing  information  concerning  French 
military  defenses  to  some  foreign  government,  pre- 
sumably the  German  Government.  Since  his  de- 
portation, France  bas  bubbled  with  excitement  over 
his  case.  As  Dreyfus  was  a  Jew,  the  influence  of  the 
Jews,  which  is  very  powerful  in  France,  was  aroused. 
At  last  Mathew  Dreyfus,  his  brother,  accused  Major 
Esterhazy  of  being  the  writer  of  a  bordereau,  the  in- 
criminating document  which  was  found  in  a  waste- 
basket  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Dreyfus.  Esterhazy  was  tried  and  acquitted. 
Emile  Zola,  the  novelist,  then  accused  the  heads  of  the 
French  army  of  having  deliberately  convicted  an  in- 
nocent man.  He  printed  his  open  letter  to  the 
President  of  France  in  the  journal  L'Aurore.  He 
was  arrested  in  consequence,  together  with  the  mana- 
ger of  the  journal,  and  bis  trial  has  been  going  on 
for  some  weeks.  He  accused  the  Minister  of  War, 
General  Billot,  and  other  high  officials  in  the  French 
army,  of  being  in  possession  of  proofs  that  Dreyfus 
was  innocent. 

This  extraordinary  trial  has  shown  that  justice,  as 
Anglo-Saxons  understand  it,  does  not  exist  in  France. 
Even  if  Zola  were  guilty,  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  tried  is  an  outrage.  The  judges  have  refused 
to  summon  witnesses  called  by  him,  have  refused  to 
make  witnesses  testify  when  they  have  appeared,  have 
repeatedly  bullyragged  his  witnesses  and  his  counsel, 
and  have  generally  encouraged  every  attempt  to  rail- 
road him  to  prison.  The  French  barristers,  in  their 
robes  and  gowns,  have  indulged  in  acts  of  violence 
which,  in  this  country,  would  be  perpetrated  only  by 
mobs.  Barristers  in  the  body  of  the  court  have  yelled 
at  Zola  and  his  witnesses,  and  Zola  and  bis  witnesses 
have  yelled  back  at  them,  without  reproof  from  the 
presiding  justices. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  military  writer  in  an 
English  review  that  the  court-martial  of  Dreyfus 
would  have  been  impossible  in  Great  Britain  7  that 
all  such  trials  there  are  conducted  openly  ;  that  to 
this  day  it  is  not  known  what  was  the  testimony 
against  Dreyfus  ;  and  that  he  was  imprisoned  for 
some  time  before  he  knew  the  charges  against  him. 
That  such  star-chamber  proceedings  should  be  pos- 
sible under  a  military  court  is  remarkable.  But  that 
a  civil  tribunal  should  show  such  gross  partisanship 
as  the  one  which  tried  Zola,  is  indeed  a  stigma  on  the 
civilization  of  France-  It  would  seem  as  if  justice 
were  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  French  citizen  to- 
day as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  the 
Bastile,  and  the  httres  de  cachet. 

The  popular  belief  behind  the  anti-Dreyfus,  anti- 
Zola  craze  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  French  are 
going  mad.  The  story  is  that  the  German  Emperor, 
by  personal  correspondence,  induced  a  French  cap- 
tain of  engineers  to  disclose  military  secrets,  and 
offered  him  in  recompense  a  commission  in  the  Ger- 
man army.  This  story  is  too  fantastic  for  belief  from 
any  point  of  view.  It  is  notorious  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  for  a  Jew  to  get  a  commission  in  the 
German  army  than  in  the  French.  But  Emperor 
William  has  already  denied  on  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  had  any  communication  with  Dreyfus.  This 
would  seem  to  settle  that  matter.  Great  monarchs 
do  not  generally  perjure  themselves  to  save  from  im- 
prisonment foreign  military  officers  whom  they  do 
not  know. 

The  most  picturesque  figure  in  the  Zola  trial  has 
been  that  of  M.  Laborie,  the  novelist's  counsel.  He 
bas  made  a  plucky  fight,  with  everbody  against  him, 
the  judges  acting  practically  as  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution. It  is  a  striking  French  touch  that  when  the 
verdict  was  announced,  M.  Zola  said  of  the  jury, 
"  They  are  cannibals,"  and  then  fell  upon  M.  La- 
borie's  neck  and  embraced  and  kissed  him. 

It  is  believed  that  the  result  of  this  trial  will  lead  to 
organized  outbreaks  against  the  Jews.  Already  such 
outbreaks  have  occurred  in  many  of  the  large  pro- 
vincial towns  of  France  and  in  Algeria.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  these  disorders  may  lead  to  the  fall  of 
the  present  government,  and  perhaps  even  to  a  revo- 
lution. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  talk  as  to  the  taking  off  of  Barrios  revives  in- 
terest in  his  uncle's  widow,  the  former  Mme.  de 
Barrios,  now  Mme.  de  Roda.  Mme.  de  Barrios, 
when  occupying  her  residence  at  855  Fifth  Avenue, 
in  New  York,  gave  many  lavish  entertainments,  in- 
cluding a  costume  ball  and  a  private  opera. 


A  Parallel  to  the  "Maine"   Disaster. 

San  Franxisco,  February  21,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  view  of  the  present  un- 
certainty in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  battle-ship  Maine,  the  following 
historical  facts  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  : 
On  August  9,  1864,  several  vessels  at  City  Point,  near 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  con- 
taining ordnance  stores  and  ammunition,  were  de- 
stroyed by  an  explosion  on  one  and  much  other  dam- 
age done  to  wharves  and  other  property — one  hundred 
and  sixty- nine  soldiers  and  other  persons  being  killed  or 
wounded.  Although  a  court  of  inquiry  was  prompdy 
appointed  by  General  Grant,  and  investigated  the 
matter,  no  particulars  of  the  cause  were  obtained 
by  it. 

In  June,  1865.  about  ten  months  afterward,  there 
was  discovered  in  the  Confederate  archives,  then  just 
being  collected  after  their  capture  at  Richmond,  a 
report  of  one  John  Maxwell,  of  the  Confederate 
Secret  Service,  to  his  superior  officers  of  that  service, 
Captain  McDaniel  and  General  Rains,  of  his  and 
one  Dillard's  operations,  they  having  penetrated  our 
lines  in  disguise  and  succeeded  in  placing  a  horo- 
logical  torpedo  aboard  the  vessel  that  was  first  blown 
up,  the  clock-work  of  the  torpedo  running  for  an 
hour  before  exploding,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  first  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  and 
finally  into  the  Confederate  lines. 

The  details  of  the  explosion,  its  investigation,  and 
the  reports  of  Maxwell,  McDaniel,  and  Rains  can  be 
found  in  Rebellion  Records,  volumes  87.  88.  and  97, 
and  although  they  have  no  particular  bearing  on  the 
present  case,  they  go  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of 
explosions,  in  some  particulars,  history  repeats  itself. 

A.    D.    CUTTLER. 


"  Where  Honor  is  Due." 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 
February  21,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  the  Argonaut  of  Feb- 
ruary 14th  appeared  an  editorial  note  expressing  sur- 
prise that  the  "yellow  journals"  of  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  had  not  claimed  the  credit  (or  rather 
discredit)  of  bringing  to  fight  the  De  Lome  letter 
incident,  and  suggesting  that  it  was  "  not  yet  too 
late"  to  assume  this  honor. 

In  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  of  February  12th 
I  find  the  New  York  Journal  referring  to  the  fact  that 
De  Lome's  letter  had  been  "exclusively  primed  in 
yesterday's  Journal,"  and  exclaiming  against  the  in- 
sidious and  dangerous  knave  "  that  the  Journal  has 
thus  unmasked." 

It  wilt  be  seen  that  the  Argonaut  did  that  enter- 
prising paper  a  rank  injustice,  for  it  had  already 
acknowledged  the  responsibility  which  the  Argonaut 
gratuitously  suggested  as  properly  belonging  to  iL 

For  once  the  Argonaut  should  take  off  its  hat. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Register,  by  the  way,  quotes 
the  Washington  Post  as  saying  "  on  the  very  highest 
authority,"  that  "  the  President's  chief  feeling  in  the 
matter  is  one  of  contempt  and  indignation  for  the 
thief  who  basely  stole  the  correspondence  and  gave  it 
circulation  for  a  vicious  purpose." 

Very  truly  yours, . 

U.  S.  M.  C 


Sienkiewicz  and  "Quo  Vadis." 
Olympia,  Wash.,  February  17,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  please  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  author's  name, 
Sienkiewicz,  also  of  his  work,  ' '  Quo  Vadis  "  ;  i.  e. , 
is  the  Roman  or  English  pronunciation  used  for  the 
Latin  word  vadis  f 

I  dislike  to  trouble  you,  but  know  you  are  author- 
ity on  all  matters,  and,  being  a  subscriber  to  your 
"best    paper    ever    published,"    take    the   liberty. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  information,  I  am, 
Yours  truly,         H.  V.  OGDEN. 

[It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  phonetic  rendering, 
according  to  English  spelling,  of  the  sound  of 
foreign  names,  especially  Polish.  According  to  the 
rules,  however,  in  the  name  "Sienkiewicz  "  the  ie  is 
pronounced  ee  in  both  cases  ;  i  alone  has  the  short 
sound  of  i,  as  in  "pin"  ;  and  cz  in  Polish  sounds 
like  our  ch.  There  are  two  accepted  schools  of 
Latin  pronunciation,  the  English  and  the  Conti- 
nental ;  according  to  the  English  usage.  "Quo 
Vadis  "  is  pronounced  as  spelled,  with  a  long  a  as  in 
"pay." — Eds.] 

The  Raid  on  Gas  Stocks. 

San  Francisco,  February  24,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  this  raid  on  San  Fran- 
cisco gas  shares,  by  reason  of  ' '  The  Equitable  Gas 
Light  Company "  looming  up  as  a  competitor,  the 
following  article  from  the  Progressive  Age,  the  lead- 
ing journal  on  gas  matters,  dated  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 15th,  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to  scared  widows  and 
orphans : 

"The  Kalamazoo  Gas  Company,  which  has  been 
seeking  a  charter  from  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
under  an  agreement  to  furnish  one-dollar  gas,  the 
price  now  being  two  dollars  there,  has  withdrawn  its 
application.  The  council  decided  to  demand  a  bond 
of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  new  company,  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  city  in  case  the  new  company 
failed  to  keep  its  agreements.  The  new  company  did 
not  furnish  the  bond."  Very  truly  yours. 

Stockholder. 

A  Debate  on  Hawaiian  Annexation. 

Oroville,  Cal.,  February  19.  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  young  men  of  this 
town  have  organized  a  debating  club,  and  the  first 
question  to  be  discussed  is  the  annexation  of  Hawaii. 
Can  you  send  me  the  best  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  ? — and  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly,        Guy  T.  Jackson, 
[We  take  pleasure  in  sending  to  the  Oroville  De- 
bating Club  a  number  of  arguments  against  annexa- 


tion. We  know  no  arguments  in  favor  of  it.  The 
Oroville  Debating  Club  can  doubtless  obtain  them 
from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle. — 
Eds.]  _ 

A  Needle  in  a  Haystack. 
Jakboro,  N.  C.  February  14.  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Inclosed  find  fifteen  cents 
for  one  copy  Argonaut. 

I  am  told  that  at  some  time  in  the  past — I  know 
not  year  nor  month  of  the  edition — you  printed  a 
copy  of  the  Argonaut  which  contained  a  sketch  by 
"Bill"  Nye  about  George  Washington  and  his 
hatchet.  If  you  can  possibly  supply  that  number,  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged.         Respectfully, 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Barnes, 

Sec.  Mag.  Club. 
[We  have  found  the  needle  and  forwarded  it  to  our 
correspondent.  The  article  was  printed  in  the  Argo- 
naut of  January  10,  1885.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to 
find  that  a  reader  of  the  Argonaut  of  thirteen  years 
ago  not  only  still  reads  the  Argonaut,  but  also  re- 
members what  it  has  contained. — Eds.] 


The  Argonaut'sOffers 


We  have  grouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  offers  we  Jiave  made  to  Argonaut  sub- 
scribers. While  they  may  be  had  from  us 
at  any  time,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, tlie  best  and  sorest  time  is  now. 


Appreciative  Readers. 

San  Jose  de  Gracia,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
January  31,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Inclosed  please  find  my 
check  for  four  dollars  in  payment  of  my  subscription 
for  one  year. 

The  Argonaut  is  the  most  eagerly  sought-after 
paper  that  comes  into  this  camp  ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  paper  that  we  can  rely  on  for  news — not  such 
as  the  San  Francisco  dailies  give  us,  but  reliable 
news — of  the  outside  world. 

With  the  best  of  good  wishes  to  the  Argonaut,  be- 
lieve me,     Yours  very  truly,        A.  H.  P.  Wynne. 


Chicago,  February  10,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :   Inclosed  please  find  cor- 
rected sailings  and  some  slight  changes  in  our  ad-  ! 
vertisement  for  your  paper. 

Please  inform  your  editor  that  I  enjoy  the  paper 
very  much — it  is  always  carefully  read. 

Yours  truly,        S.  Tenney  French. 


Young  Robert  Taber,  who  was  distinguished  a  few 
months  ago  chiefly  as  the  husband  of  Julia  Marlowe, 
has  made  a  name  for  himself  in  London  and  has  the 
starring  bee  in  bis  bonnet.  That  he  will  go  out  at 
the  head  of  a  company  has  not  been  decided ;  he 
may  act  in  London  with  Mrs.  Taber,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  he  may  become  a  member  of  Augustin 
Daly's  company  in  New  York.  The  Daly  Company 
is  sadly  in  need  of  a  leading  man  of  strong  individ- 
uality. Arthur  Bourchier,  Frank  Worthing,  and 
Mr.  Richmond  have  all  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting,  and  Mr.  Taber — who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
member  of  the  Daly  Company  in  1889 — is  just  about 
the  kind  of  man  the  exacting  Mr.  Daly  wants. 


Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty: 

A  practical  work  on  Womanlv  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  52.50.  We 
send  it.  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4.50. 

j    Another  Book  for  Women 

A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  $3.50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5.25. 


How  to  Read  Faces 


A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  $10.00 
in  cloth  and  $12.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  $8.00. 


HUIDEKOPER'S 


;   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals   ; 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies. 
and  dogs.  Published  at  $1.75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $4.00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


"  At  what  particular  time,  by  whom,  and  why,  was 
the  masculine  habit  of  parting  the  hair  in  the  middle 
first  introduced  here  ?  "  is  the  question  recently  pro- 
pounded to  a  New  York  paper,  and  a  correspondent 
writes  that  in  1856  John  C.  Fremont  was  ridi- 
culed for  parting  his  hair  in  that  way,  and  the  saying 
was  attributed  to  William  H.  Seward  '*  that  no  man 
who  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle  could  ever  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States."  Fremont  was  de- 
feated, but  perhaps  not  from  that  cause  ;  at  any  rate, 
he  carried  New  York  with  a  rush,  his  plurality  ex- 
ceeding eighty  thousand. 


Scott  Hayes,  son  of  the  former  President,  is  going 
into  the  theatrical  business.  He  is  backing  Walter 
Jones,  the  comedian,  in  a  starring  tour  in  "  In  Gay 
New  York."  It  is  possible  that  this  will  not  be  his 
only  venture,  for  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Jones  are  already 
arranging  to  produce  a  new  opera,  "The  Filibuster," 
next  season. 


The  Chronicle  informs  us  that  at  the  annual  pow- 
wow of  the  State  League  of  Iroquois  Clubs,  "arrows 
of  oratory  were  shot  into  the  writhing  carcass  of  the 
defenseless  English  language." 


"  Now  would  you  call  Dauber  an  impressionist  ?  " 
"  No,"  replied  the  other;  "from  my  knowledge  of 
his  work  I  should  call  him  a  depressionist." — Judge. 


EDWARD  J.  DOYLE'S  BIG  STRIKE. 


Edward  J.  Doyle,  who  recently  gave  up  his  position  as 
foreman  of  the  printing  office,  has  gone  out,  without  pre- 
vious  experience,  into  the  State,  and  we  hear,  on  good 
authority,  is  making  $10.00  to  $25.00  every  day,  giving 
public  entertainments  with  the  New  Gem  Talking  Machine 
Outfit.  The  complete  outfit,  including  the  Talking 
Machine,  Records,  Show  BUI  Posters,  Tickets.  Dates, 
and  all,  was  sent  to  him  C.  O.  D.  S22.25.  He  recently 
sent  his  assistant  South  with  the  new  Klondike  Picture 
Panorama  and  Lecture  Outfit  which  he  bought  complete 
for  $53.75,  and  this  is  doing  even  better  than  the  Talking 
Machine  entertainment.  He  now  has  an  entirely  new 
Moving  Living  Picture  Entertainment  outfit  ready,  which 
cost  him  complete  just  $105.00,  and  he  expects  to  start  it 
in  another  direction  shortly.  Mr.  Doyle  certainly  stepped 
at  once  from  a  mechanic's  position  to  a  quick  road  to 
fortune  by  taking  advantage  of  the  new  inventions  of  the 
day,  and  his  success  proves  there  is  money  in  the  country 
and  the  people  are  interested  in  these  new  wonder  inven- 
tions. Why  don't  the  thousands  of  our  young  men,  now 
out  of  employment,  have  a  little  more  enterprise  and  thus 
carve  their  own  way  to  fortune.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago,  furnish  any  of  these  outfits  to  any  one  on  ex- 
amination before  paying,  and  send  the  most  complete 
catalogues  on  the  subject  free  on  application,  if  you  will 
name  the  catalogue  you  want. 


I    The  Daughter    I 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  $4.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


International  Bible 


Self- Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  comers,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60.000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  $3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 


i  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  I 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  "  Quo  Vadis  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  S4.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  $2.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  54.25. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  idition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  $6.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  $7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword. 

The  Deluge, 

Pan  Michael. 

Each  in   single  volume,  bound  in  cloth,    with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4-25. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  $5.70, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  $7.00. 
We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels, 
Children  of  the  Soil, 
Without  Dogma. 
We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 
for  one  year  for  $4.25,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 
$5-40. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  books  among 
tin- in.  AH  are  excellently  bound  and  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  hook  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
office  in  the  United  States.  Foreign  postage 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  We  do  not 
send  these  hooks  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


For  years  past  many  people  in  this  republic 
have  taken  an  earnest  and  even  intense  interest  in 
searches  after  their  genealogies.  The  motive  is  al- 
most wholly  an  ambition  for  distinction  from  the  herd 
of  humanity  in  a  democratic  republic.  The  obstacles 
to  the  construction  of  a  thoroughly  complete  and 
satisfactory  pedigree  in  all  its  links  are  usually  insur- 
mountable. American  genealogies  going  back  to  the 
earliest  colonial  period  of  this  country  are  frequent, 
but  the  authentic  instances  where  they  can  be 
attached  to  a  veritable  pedigree  of  aristocratic  dis- 
tinction on  the  other  side  are  comparatively  few.  Ob- 
viously the  great  mass  of  the  immigrants  coming  to 
this  country  at  all  periods  have  not  been  of  aristo- 
cratic Uneage,  and  the  wealth  which  has  given  dis- 
tinction to  most  American  families  has  been  accumu- 
lated almost  wholly  by  the  descendants  of  hardy 
stock,  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  blue  blood. 
The  stock  which  has  builded  up  our  American  pros- 
perity began  poor,  and  through  its  own  energy  and 
prudence  rose  to  wealth.  At  present,  more  espe- 
cially, the  great  fortunes  of  this  country  are  possessed 
almost  exclusively  by  such  families,  most  of  the  es- 
tates regarded  as  great  a  century  ago  having  been 
dissipated  meanwhile,  or  now  being  only  moderate 
or  very  small  as  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
these  later  accumulations.  For  instance,  a  list  of  the 
very  rich  men  of  New  York  one  hundred  years  ago 
would  include  no  one  of  the  families  now  most  con- 
spicuous for  wealth  there.  Most  of  the  names  now 
associated  with  vast  fortunes  were  even  unknown 
socially  fifty  years  ago,  and  families  then  living  in 
social  state  have  passed  away  into  relative  obscurity. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  formation  of  an 
"Order  of  the  Crown"  in  America,  on  the  preten- 
sion that  its  members  come  of  royal  families,  is  non- 
sense ;  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  single  instance 
where  a  particle  of  any  such  genealogical  evidence  is 
adducible.  Besides,  as  the  New  York  Sun  per- 
tinently asks,  what  is  there  to  boast  of  in  royal  blood, 
especially  ?  If  it  gets  into  the  veins  of  families  not 
regularly  included  in  legitimate  royal  pedigrees,  it  is 
likely  to  have  come  in  a  way  not  provocative  of  be- 
coming pride. 

The  latest  fancy  for  young  married  women  in  Paris 
is  to  have  a  ball-dress  of  satin,  tulle,  and  flowers. 
Now,  this  sounds  most  ordinary,  for  our  grand- 
mothers wore  the  same  combination.  But  listen  to 
the  boldness  of  the  idea.  A  satin  merveilleux  skirt, 
clinging  closely  about  the  figure,  with  an  overdress 
of  pliant  tulle  ;  the  bodice  is  then  very  decollete"  and 
composed  entirely  of  violets,  which  do  not  even  shel- 
ter the  perfectly  bare  shoulders,  the  two  sides  of  the 
bodice  being  held  in  place  by  strings  of  amethyst. 
The  tiniest  moss-roses  entirely  compose  another 
bodice,  with  pink  sapphire  for  the  shoulders,  and  the 
modest,  pink-tipped  daisy,  with  strings  of  pink  pearls 
for  sleeves,  forms  still  another  combination. 


The  extraordinary  condition  to  which  the  married 
state  has  actually  come  in  certain  circles  of  English 
high  life,  as  revealed  in  the  recent  case  of  Jay  versus 
Sykes,  has  provoked  the  London  Standard  to  a  full 
column  of  moralizing.  It  presents  the  case  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Here  we  have  a  husband  and  wife  who  are 
perfectly  content  to  let  their  lives  drift  on,  sometimes 
together,  sometimes  sundered,  without  any  real 
steadfast  attempt  to  face  the  circumstances  with 
which  they  are  surrounding  themselves.  The  wife 
is  apparently  the  active  partner  in  the  concern.  The 
Arcadian  ideal,  according  to  which  the  husband 
.  meets  and  disposes  of  the  financial  obligations  of 
the  household  at  short  intervals,  has  disappeared. 
The  whole  domestic  economy  seems  to  be  managed 
by  the  wife.  She  represents  the  family  in  society. 
She  attends  not  only  to  the  household  details,  but  to 
the  entire  group  of  transactions  which  an  ancient 
Greek  would  have  included  in  his  definition  of 
'economy,'  and  beyond  all  concerns  of  this  char- 
acter the  wife  lives  a  life  of  her  own  in  the  fields  of 
activity  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  suitable 
only  for  men,  if  they  were  pardonable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever.  She  has  an  interest  in  the 
turf ;  she  knows  the  points  of  all  the  favorites,  and 
she  bets,  through  the  agency  of  a  friend,  who  is 
usually  not  her  husband,  on  all  the  sporting  events 
of  the  year.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  when  house- 
hold expenditure  has  been  accumulation  without 
liquidation,  and  the  fortune  of  the  turf  has  proved 
fickle,  she  falls  back  on  the  old  legal  conception  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  according 
to  which  a  woman  on  marriage  became  legally  merged 
in  her  husband,  who  had  to  pay  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thing for  the  privileges  which  he  acquired  by  the  status. 
She  calls  upon  her  husband  to  pay  her  debts.  For  a 
while  he  does  so,  and  signs  the  requisite  checks  like 
an  automaton.  But  in  time,  with  sundry  threats  and 
fluctuations  of  purpose,  he  leaves  the  lady  to  fight 
for  herself.  She  accepts  the  situation  with  temporary 
annoyance,  but  with  ultimate  equanimity.  She  places 
herself  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders,  and  ac- 
quires present  relief  at  the  rate  of  interest  usual  in 
such  circles.  And  so  '  the  snow-ball '  goes  on  ac- 
cumulati,  ig  until  feminine  expedients  are  exhausted, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  old  marital  theory 
once  ag?an.  This  time  it  assumes  a  new  form  ;  and 
the  hu  and  is  brought  in,  so  as  to  obviate  any  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  '  execution,'  if  the  lady's  separate 
estate  is  deficient.  This  precise  phenomenon  did  not 
occur  in  the  case  of  Sir  Tatton  and  Lady  Sykes, 


which  turned  on  questions  as  to  the  validity  and  au- 
thenticity of  obligations  purporting  to  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  husband  himself.  But  it  recurs  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  render  it  a  point  worthy  of 
notice  in  an  analysis  of  the  psychological  character 
of  the  trial  just  ended." 

Society  women  whose  pictures  have  appeared  in 
the  cheaper  class  of  magazines  have,  almost  without 
exception,  been  deluged  with  epistles,  protestations, 
petitions,  and  addresses.  Some  of  these  communi- 
cations have  been  of  such  a  surprising  nature,  and 
have  emanated,  apparently,  from  such  unwelcome 
sources,  that  the  recipients  have  generally  kept  them 
strictly  secret.  The  humor  of  the  situation,  however, 
has  in  some  cases  conquered  reserve.  A  certain  very 
attractive  young  woman  whose  picture  has  recently 
appeared  as  "  a  type  of  beauty,"  confesses  (according 
to  the  New  York  Times)  that  she  has  already  re- 
ceived through  the  mails  four  offers  of  marriage,  and 
that  she  has  been  fairly  overwhelmed  with  letters  in- 
viting her  to  correspond.  The  last  effusion  received 
by  her  ran  thus  : 

"  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  40  Grand  Street, 

"  Miss  J :  Your  beautiful  picture  published  in 

some  time  ago  has  left  a  desire  1  can  not  re- 
sist to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  beg  sincerely 
that  you  will  not  believe  that  it  is  my  habit  to  thus 
address  strangers,  but  I  have  been  so  attracted  by 
your  sweet  face  that  I  have  grown  bold.  Sweet  lady, 
a  line  from  you  showing  you  do  not  scorn  my  honest 
admiration  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
be  prized  as  my  greatest  treasure.  If  I  can,  in  the 
smallest  way,  ever  serve  you,  I  would  indeed  feel 
honored.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take 
in  sending  you  my  photograph,  but  I  feel  you  have 
the  right  to  know  me  in  the  way  I  know  you.  And 
my  heart  desires  that  it  may  not  always  be  an  ac- 
quaintance on  paper.  Believe  me,  with  great  respect 
and  deepest  admiration, 

"  Yours  to  command,  John  Garnett. 

"  October  g,  1897." 


A  Philadelphia  physician  is  getting  himself  dis- 
liked by  a  recent  statement  which  he  made  to  the 
effect  that  one  out  of  every  three  women  in  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  is  adorned  with  a  mustache.  He 
says  the  proportion  would  undoubtedly  be  larger  if 
many  women  did  not  take  the .  trouble  to  eradicate 
the  unwelcome  growth.  A  German  scientist  has 
also  been  making  investigations  along  the  same  line, 
and  comes  out  with  the  startling  statement  that 
mustaches  are  much  more  common  among  women 
of  the  present  day  than  those  of  the  past.  He  says 
in  Constantinople,  among  the  unveiled  women,  one 
out  of  every  ten  possesses  an  unmistakable  covering 
of  down  on  the  upper-lip,  and  in  Spain  the  same  fact 
is  noticeable. 

A  bigamist — the  multiplicity  of  his  crimes  entitles 
him  to  be  called  a  polygamist — who  is  now  in  jail  in 
New  York  for  dividing  up  his  affections  among  seven 
spouses,  all  his  own,  has  been  approached  by  the  in- 
satiable reporter,  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred,  and  ques- 
tioned regarding  the  methods  he  adopts  in  winning 
women's  love.  Being  one  who  loves  his  fellow-man 
as  well  as  his  fellow-woman,  and  being  in  a  position 
where  for  some  two  years  to  come  he  need  not  fear 
rivals  who  would  oppose  him  with  his  own  tactics,  he 
has  freely  given  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  experi- 
ence. First  and  foremost,  he  dashes  the  hopes  of  the 
clean-shaven  Apollos  by  bidding  him  wear  a  mus- 
tache if  possible.  "I  have  found,"  he  says,  "that 
women  greatly  admire  mustaches,  no  matter  what 
color  they  are."  This  may  be  inferred  to  relate  to 
the  color  of  the  mustache,  not  of  the  women,  though 
it  probably  holds  good  of  the  latter  also.  ' '  Do  not 
be  too  gay "  sounds  a  bit  slangy,  but  our  manifold 
Lothario  explains  that  "when  a  girl  is  in  love  with 
you  it  is  time  enough  for  gayety."  An  important 
factor  which  he  does  not  overlook  is  the  apparel,  and 
the  first  point  in  this  that  he  considers  is  the  shoes 
"Much  depends  on  the  feet,"  he  avers,  and  adds: 
"wear  patent-leather,  if  possible."  Red  shirts  or 
pink  neckties  he  would  have  the  aspirant  eschew  as 
being  too  effeminate,  and  he  makes  the  fine 
distinction  that  loud  clothes  annoy  brunettes, 
while,  if  the  fair  one  be  a  blonde,  you  may  wear  big 
checks  if  you  like.  "  Do  not  use  slang,"  he  says, 
"  unless  the  lady  uses  it,"  and  he  confesses  that  he 
once  lost  a  brilliant  match  by  a  pernicious  habit  of 
saying  "  You  bet."  "  Then  I  quit  slang  altogether," 
he  concludes,  and  of  the  happy  rewards  of  this  virtu- 
ous abjuration  the  criminal  courts  afford  abundant 
testimony.  There  should  never  be  a  trace  of  liquor 
oh  the  suitor's  breath,  and  the  use  of  cloves,  carda- 
mon,  or  other  spices  is  not  advisable,  as  women  gen- 
erally recognize  it  as  a  subterfuge.  This  leads  this 
modern  Ovid  to  relate  a  little  experience  of  his  own  : 
' '  I  lost  the  love  of  a  most  estimable  young  woman 
once  through  pure  carelessness.  We  were  engaged, 
and  were  sitting  one  evening  in  the  darkened  parlor 
of  her  home.  I  asked  her  for  a  kiss,  and,  without 
replying,  she  put  her  arms  around  my  neck  and 
started  to  kiss  me.  By  a  piece  of  criminal  neglect,  I 
had  a  clove  in  my  mouth.  She  retired  to  her  room, 
and  shortly  afterward  I  was  given  my  conge\  No 
effort  of  mine  could  ever  win  her  back  again."  Thus, 
through  the  simple  agency  of  a  littie  clove,  did  the 
complaining  witnesses  miss  being  an  octet. 


"  I  fear  " — said  the  manager,  as  the  living  skeleton 
sat  on  him  and  intermittently  hammered  him — "I 
fear  my  curiosity  has  got  the  best  of  me." — Indian- 
apolis Journal, 


Woman  in  Real  Literature. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  out  of  three  hundred  odd 
authors  whom  Edmund  Gosse  has  sketched  and  criti- 
cised in  his  new  work  on  English  literature  for  five 
centuries  and  a  half,  only  seven  are  women. 

There  were  none  at  all  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  Fanny  Burney  undertook  to  feminize 
certain  phases  of  literature,  and  no  other  lady  ap- 
peared until  Jane  Austen,  twenty  years  later  in  birth, 
but  thirty-three  years  earlier  in  death.  George  Eliot 
did  not  write  conspicuously  until  she  was  more  than 
young,  so  that  there  was  a  large  gap.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
was  contemporaneous  with  George  Eliot,  although 
she  died  in  1865.  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  not  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Gosse's  text  ;  probably  she  is  thought  unworthy. 
Jane  Porter,  however,  came  in  before  either  of  the 
latter  two.  Christina  Rossetti  and  Mrs.  Browning 
finish  the  list.     It  is  short  and  sad. 


Brown  (reading  the  news  from  China) — "  How 
would  you  pronounce  this  name?"  Jones — "  Liao- 
Tung  ?  I  guess  you  don't  pronounce  that  —  you 
yodel  it." — Puck. 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 


There  were  sales  during  the  week  of  139  000  bonds 
and  16,634  shares  of  stock,  showing  an  increase  in 

sales  of  bonds  and  an  average  increase  in  stock 
transactions  on  the  five  business  days  of  the  week, 
as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Ferry  &C.  H,  Ry  6%.  30,000  ©119  119 

Market  St.  Ry5%... 26,000  @  116  116         n6# 

Nev.  Co.  N.  G.  R.  7%   1,000  ©102^  101K     103K 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5% 5,000  @  io2#-io2  102 

Omnibus  C.  R.  6%- .  -  5,000  @  129&  129^ 

Park&C.  H.  Ry6%.   5,000  @  108K  108^ 

S.  V.  Water  6% 6,000  @  120^-120  120 

S.  V.  Water  4% 14,000  @  103K  103         103^ 

S.  F.  and  N.  P.  5%  .  .26,000  @  107H-107        ™?'/( 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%. . .  .18,000  @  103  103 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%.. .   1,000  @  112^  112 
Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        S/iarcs.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.     925  @    61-      55  57M       62K 

Spring  Valley  Water.i, 225  @  ioiJ^-ioo^  101         ioiJ^ 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Mutual  Elec.  Lt.  Co.    100  @    14  14          14% 

Oakland  Gas 345  @    50^-  45^  50^       50^ 

Pacific  Gas  Imp 845  @    92^-  87  92          92% 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..     105  @    55^    .  55 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric. 3, 114  @    93-      86  92           02j£ 

S.  F.  Gas 60  @     3#  3% 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .       10  @  246M  246 

Street  R.J!. 

Market  St.  Railway.     765  @    54~       53^  53^       54# 

Powders. 

Giant  Powder 1,090  @    42^-40^  42        42^ 

Vigorit  Powder 650  @      3%  3K         3% 

Sugar. 

Hana  P.  Co if4zo  @    20  20 

Hawaiian 1,200  @    34^-32  30          31% 

Hutchinson 2,940  @    afi%-  42^  42K       42^ 

Alaska  Packers 90  @  96%-  g&%  g6JJ"       97K 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..  1,530  @  sg-      55  58K       59 

Pac.  A.  F.  A 100  ®      iH  1% 

Parf.  Paint 20  @      8J£  7 

There  was  a  reaction  in  the  Gas  stocks,  but  at  the 
close  they  did  not  hold  their  gain,  San  Francisco  Gas 
and  Electric  selling  up  to  93.  but  closing  at  92  bid  for 
small  lots. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company  was  sold  off  on  war 
rumor  to  55,  but  closed  up  at  the  highest  point  yet 
reached  of  late,  59.  Why  this  company  should  be 
affected  by  such  rumors  on  the  Pacific  we  can  not 
understand. 

There  was  an  advance  of  six  points  on  small  sales 
in  the  stock  of  the  Contra  Costa  Water  Company, 
from  55  to  61,  on  the  combination  of  the  water  com- 
panies and  advanced  rates. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum,   from  $50  up.     We 
request  investigation. 

SIG  E.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


The  Movement  is  the  Life 


Of  a  watch.  Accuracy  makes 
it  valuable,  inaccuracy  worth- 
less. 

The  Riverside  or  Royal 

Waltham  movement  in  any 
casing  is  as  accurate  as  money 
will  buy. 

The  price  is  moderate. 

W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  CO. 

136  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


l  Mixture 

I  Smoking  Tobacco  #  # 


THE    LATEST   STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET    STKKKT  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus St   2, 109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A..H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgh 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFHLLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 823,733,119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.     W.  C.  E.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

At.r.BN  M.  Ci.av Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

N#-w  VnrL-  \  Messrs'.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

"ew  *orK jTheBankof  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

pi-     „  Ullinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

v'mcag0 J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschatt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies .  .  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  S  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash   Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valhntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;    F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  John  Berrningham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,  83,300,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener — "  Isn't  It  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fil  everything  I" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  *em  op,  you  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombikr  sends  'em  to  him." 


nniiriVrfQ  Prens-Cnttlng  Bureau  will  send 
nUIHLIIiL  0  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "  np  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  Importance  In  the  United  States  and  Europe 
Is  searched  for  your  notices.  Henry  Rombikr,  130  Fifth 
Avenue,  Now  York. 


Kill 


February  28,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

One  evening  Isaac  Bromley  was  at  a  billiard- 
saloon,  accompanied  by  a  friend.  An  accomplished 
amateur  was  displaying  marvelous  skill  at  the  game. 
At  Ike's  request  the  friend  introduced  him  to  the 
player.  "Mr.  Squat,"  said  Ike,  "really  you  are 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  players  I  ever  met." 
"Scott,"  said  the  player  and  the  friend,  simultane- 
ously. "  No,"  said  Ike,  gravely  and  firmly,  "  a  man 
who  can  play  billiards  like  that  must  spell  his  name 
with  a  q." 

When  Don  Jaime,  the  Carlist  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  was  a  school-boy  at  Beaumont  Col- 
lege, in  England,  he  had  to  submit  to  ill-usage  from 
his  fellows,  after  the  manner  of  the  English  princes 
and  all  properly  educated  royal  personages.  One 
day  a  master  saw  a  large  boy  kicking  his  royal  high- 
ness. "What  has  he  done?"  asked  the  master, 
"  Nothing,"  replied  the  culprit;  "but  you  see,  sir, 
he  may  be  the  King  of  Spain  by  and  by,  and  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  once  kicked  the 
King  of  Spain." 

.  Aunt  Cherry  Mallory  was  recently  put  on  the  wit- 
ness-stand to  tell  what  she  knew  about  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  hog  by  a  Louisville  and  Nashville  passenger 
locomotive.  After  being  sworn,  she  was  asked  by  the 
lawyer  if  she  saw  the  train  kill  this  hog.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "1  seed  it."  "Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "tell 
the  court,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  all  you  know 
about  it."  "  1  kin  do  dat  in  a  mighty  few  words," 
said  Aunt  Cherry,  clearing  her  throat,  and,  with  one 
eye  on  the  judge  and  one  on  the  lawyer,  she  said  : 
"  Hit  jus'  tooled  and  tuck  'im." 

One  evening.  Countess  Waldegrave,  who  was  mar 
ried  four  times,  appeared  at  the  opera  in  Dublin  dur- 
ing her  fourth  husband's  occupancy  of  the  post  of 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  An  audacious  Celt, 
catching  sight  of  her  ladyship  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
shouted  out  with  Irish  temerity  :  "  Lady  Walde- 
grave, which  of  the  four  did  you  like  best  ?  "  The 
countess  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically:  "Why,  the  Irishman,  of 
course,"  a  remark  which  naturally  "brought  down 
the  house." 


A  New  York  firm  applied  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
some  years  before  he  became  President,  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  financial  standing  of  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Mr.  Lincoln  replied  as  follows:  "Yours  of 
the  10th  inst.  received.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  X.,  and  know  his  circumstances.  First  of 
all,  he  has  a  wife  and  baby  ;  together,  they  ought  to 
be  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Secondly,  he  has  an 
office,  in  which  there  is  a  table  worth  one  and  a  half 
dollars,  and  three  chairs,  worth,  say,  one  dollar. 
Last  of  all,  there  is  in  one  corner  a  large  rat-hole, 
which  will  bear  looking  into.  Respectfully  yours, 
A.  Lincoln." 

Sir  Boyle  Roche  is  best  known  to  fame  as  the  man 
who  smelt  a  rat,  saw  him  floating  in  the  air,  and 
nipped  him  in  the  bud  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  current 
Cornhill  has  unearthed  some  less  familiar  bulls  from 
the  same  eminent  source.  For  example,  discoursing 
on  the  relations  between  England  and  Ireland,  Sir 
Boyle  declared  that  "he  is  an  enemy  to  both 
kingdoms  who  wishes  to  diminish  the  brotherly  affec- 
tion of  the  two  sister  countries."  This  is,  however, 
no  better  than  the  benevolent  wish  of  the  governor  of 
Georgia,  in  his  speech  at  the  last  Atlanta  Exposition, 
that  the  occasion  might  be  an  entering  wedge  which 
would  bring  about  a  more  perfect  unity  between 
North  and  South. 

When  Charles  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  was  doing  utility  at 
the  Boston  Museum  in  the  early  sixties,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  well-known  Boston  detective  officer 
named  Calder.  Afterward  he  came  to  California  and 
did  not  return  to  Boston  for  some  years.  When  he 
was  a  leading  man,  Calder  went  into  the  apothecary 
store  of  Orlando  Tompkins,  then  one  of  the  lessees 
of  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  said  :  "I  understand 
Charley  Thome  is  coming  back  to  Boston."  "Yes," 
was  the  reply  of  Tompkins.  "Coming  back  to 
support  Booth,  is  he  not?"  "Yes,"  was  again  the 
answer.  "Well,"  drawled  out  Calder,  "  if  he  does 
not  support  Booth  any  better  than  he  supported  my 
daughter,  he'll  be  durned  poor  support." 

The  woman  who  had  charge  of  a  banquet  recently 
given  in  Washington  by  a  patriotic  society  of  women 
notified  each  member  of  the  toast  she  would  be  ex- 
pected to  respond  to  ten  days  or  so  before  the  meet- 
ing. To  one  young  woman,  whom  she  did  not  know 
personally,  she  sent  the  toast,  "  Our  Flag."  The 
young  woman  received  it,  and  at  once  went  to  call  on 
the  head  of  the  society,  in  a  state  of  great  distress. 
She  simply  could  not  respond  to  the  toast,  she  said. 
She  didn't  know  whether  a  joke  was  intended,  but 
she  had  been  chaffed  unmercifully  about  it  already, 
and  wouldn't  go  near  the  meeting  if  she  were  to  be 
called  on  to  speak  on  that  subject.     "  Why,  what  on 

t earth  is  wrong  with  that  sentiment  ?  "  asked  the  head 
of  the  society.  The  pretty  young  woman  hesitated. 
She  blushed.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  see  I'm  going 
to  marry  a  man  named  Flagg." 


LENTEN     LYRICS. 


A  Fair  Penitent. 
She  wends  demurely  down  the  street, 

With  solemn  gait,  her  quiet  way, 
From  drooping  head  to  sober  feet 

A  shadow  on  the  vernal  day  ; 
And  if  she  chance  to  lift  her  eyes, 

Not  for  this  world  her  glance  is  meant  ; 
It  vaguely  seeks  the  upper  skies — 

Because  it's  Lent. 

Upon  her  modest  hat  she  wears 

No  warbler's  corpse,  for  Fashion  slain, 
Nor  any  gaudy  blossom  bears. 

But  a  brown  ribbon,  very  plain. 
I  mind  her  costuming  of  yore. 

Where  art  her  proudest  skill  had  spent : 
Her  splendid  gown  she  sports  no  more — 

Because  it's  Lent, 

She  shuns  the  theatre,  party,  ball ; 

Her  concerts  must  be  classic  quite  : 
Her  visits  are  informal  all, 

And  she's  abed  by  ten  at  night. 
Her  thoughts,  to  serious  things  awake, 

No  more  on  Fiction's  charms  are  bent. 
The  latest  tale  she  does  not  take — 

Because  it's  Lent. 

With  purpose  fixed  she  turns  aside 

From  the  confectioner's  display  ; 
And  even  ices  are  denied. 

And  frozen -pudding  sent  away. 
In  vain  ceramic  art  ensnares. 

And  jewelers  new  gauds  invent ; 
No  money  has  she  for  such  wares — 

Because  it's  Lent. 

She  frequents  early  church  and  late. 

And  when  she  marks  me  at  one  door 
She  takes  another,  while  I  wait — 

I  never  waited  so  before. 
The  poor  and  sick  she  goes  to  see, 

With  mind  on  charity  intent  ; 
She  has  no  charity  for  me — 

Because  it's  Lent. 

Yet  ever  as  she  fasts  and  prays 

A  gentler  loveliness  she  shows. 
And  sweetens  in  these  quiet  days 

As  in  the  summer  night  the  rose. 
Oh,  would  her  lips  devoutly  part. 

And  give  my  suit  a  dear  consent, 
Or  say — "  You  can  not  have  my  heart — 

Because  it's  Lent !  " — Puck. 


The  Wail  of  a  Lover. 
In  pious  garb  Clorinda  goes, 

Her  sackcloth  fits,  'tis  tailor-made, 
And  on  her  head  ashes — of  rose  1 

A  bonnet  of  religious  shade. 

Her  conversation,  once  so  chic. 

Is  all  of  charities  and  slums  ; 
Her  bangs  look  out  of  curl  and  meek, 

The  curate  now  in  favor  (Somes, 

The  pompous  fellow  little  knows 

Upon  what  dangerous  ground  he's  treading  ; 
When  Easter  comes  I'll  pardon  foes  : 

He  shall  officiate  at  our  wedding. — Life. 


Maidenly  Musings. 
If  you  want  to  know  who  we  are, 

We  are  maidens  all  duly  devout, 

Since  the  gayeties  vanish  afar, 

And  the  season  of  fashion  is  out. 

In  a  languor  of  Lenten  repose, 

We  penitents  sluggishly  doze. 

And  coddle  our  overtaxed  toes. 

In  a  riot  of  pleasures  untold. 

That  naught  could  diminish  or  mar, 
We  caught  the  insidious  cold 
And  captured  the  roving  catarrh. 
So  now  from  a  doctor  of  note 
We  leam  of  the  dangers  afloat 
That  threaten  the  lungs  and  the  throat. 

Yet  we  make  up  for  pleasures  that  flee 

With  thought  of  the  fair  summer  time. 
And  the  far-away  voice  of  the  sea 
Is  blent  with  the  dirges  sublime. 
In  the  meantime  we  care  not  to  pose 
As  total  abstainers  from  beaus. 
Which  you  might  incorrectly  suppose. 

We  seek  for  resorts  to  beguile, 

For  anything  harmless  and  new, 
To  banish  it  but  for  awhile 
This  sense  of  the  dejd  connu  ,- 

But  don't  think  us  solemn  and  "  blue," 
In  all  that  we  think  of  or  do  ; 
You  are  wrong  if  you  hold  such  a  view. 
— New  York  World. 

The  kindly  man — "Why  stand  ye  idle  here?" 
The  other  man — "  De  benches  in  de  park's  bein' 
painted." — Detroit  Journal. 


THE    RISE    AND    FALL     OF    MURPHY. 


A  Swiftly  Moving  Pantomime. 


The  true  story  of  Murphy's  travels  is  told  by  the 
employee  of  a  prominent  accident  liability  insurance 
company,  whose  duty  it  was  to  adjust  claims. 

One  day  he  received  a  telephone  message  directing 
him  to  call  at  an  unfinished  building  in  the  down- 
town region  and  investigate  an  accident  which  threat- 
ened to  result  in  a  lawsuit  against  the  company.  He 
went  to  the  building  and  made  inquiries,  and  the 
facts,  as  nearly  as  he  could  get  them,  will  be  here- 
after submitted. 

It  seemed  that  Murphy  and  Clancy  (Irish)  and  a 
third  man  named  Schmelz  (not  Irish)  had  been  put 
to  work  to  clear  the  rubbish  and  debris  from  the  top 
floors  of  the  building.  They  did  not  wish  to  carry  it 
down  five  or  six  floors,  so  in  a  spirit  of  ingenuity  they 
rigged  a  block  and  tackle  in  one  of  the  elevator- 
shafts,  and  prepared  to  lower  the  rubbish  down  in 
barrels.  The  pulley  was  fastened  to  a  crosshead  beam 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  the  rope  trailed  down 
through  the  shaft  to  the  first  floor,  where  Murphy 
was  stationed. 

His  duty  was  to  let  out  the  rope  and  lower  the 
barrel.  He  gave  the  rope  a  couple  of  turns  around 
a  pipe,  and  brought  the  first  barrel  down  without  any 
trouble.  He  emptied  it,  and  sent  it  up  again,  and 
made  his  turn  around  the  pipe,  and  brought  down 
barrel  No.  2  with  great  success. 

After  the  second  empty  barrel  had  gone  up, 
Murphy  was  standing  in  the  shaft  holding  to  the 
rope  and  waiting  for  the  signal.  At  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  Schmelz  and  Clancy,  satisfied  that  the  system 
was  in  working  order,  and  that  no  further  signaling 
would  be  necessary,  hooked  the  rope  to  the  loaded 
barrel,  which  was  pushed  off  into  the  shaft.  It  was 
a  heavy  load,  consisting  mostly  of  brick-dust  and 
fragments  of  plastering.  It  started  down  the  shaft 
very  rapidly.  Murphy,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  nature,  started  up  the  shaft  at  the  same  time. 
He  started  so  suddenly  that  he  had  no  time  to  think 
of  letting  go  of  the  rope  or  giving  it  a  turn  around 
the  pipe. 

The  barrel  gained  speed,  and  so  did  Murphy.  Half- 
way up  the  shaft  they  passed  each  other.  Just  as 
Murphy  reached  the  top  of  the  shaft,  with  a  slam  and 
a  swing  the  barrel  struck  the  cement  floor  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  elevator  shaft.  The  force  of  the  blow 
drove  the  bottom  out  of  the  barrel,  releasing  the  loose 
contents. 

As  Murphy  was  heavier  than  an  empty  barrel,  he 
began  to  descend  from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  de- 
scend in  a  hurry  at  that,  while  the  shell  of  the  barrel 
started  upward.  This  time  Murphy  met  the  barrel 
fairly.  It  shot  up  and  struck  him  from  underneath. 
He  kicked  madly  and  disentangled  himself,  and  fin- 
ished his  descent  at  a  speed  which  would  have  defied 
instantaneous  photography.  He  came  down  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  on  the  heap  of  loose  mortar,  shavings, 
and  brick.  At  the  same  moment  the  barrel  jammed 
into  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  was  further  shattered, 
although  still  held  together  by  several  turns  of  rope. 

Murphy  was  so  terribly  jarred  that  he  let  go  of  the 
rope.  The  rope  being  free,  the  wrecked  barrel  de- 
scended of  its  own  weight  and  buried  Murphy  be- 
neath a  pile  of  loose  staves. 

Schmelz  and  Clancy  came  running  from  the  top  of 
the  building  and  dug  him  out.  He  was  in  a  dazed 
condition  and  had  only  a  cloudy  recollection  of  what 
had  happened.  In  addition  to  three  welts  on  the 
head,  he  had  received  a  "  jolt "  in  the  back  and  bitten 
the  end  of  his  tongue. 

They  took  him  to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained 
for  several  days,  trying  to  piece  together  the  con- 
fused impressions  of  his  trip.  He  did  not  blame 
Clancy  and  Schmelz,  but  he  did  say  that  they  ought 
to  have  reached  out  and  pulled  him  in  just  as  he  ar- 
rived at  the  top  of  the  shaft. — Chicago  Record. 


Customs  Cases  Decided. 
The  general  appraisers  of  goods  passing  through 
the  custom-house  have  made  several  decisions 
lately  which,  until  passed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  will  hold  good.  But  while 
there  is  stability  in  that  quarter,  no  system  fail- 
ing in  strength  can  be  properly  sustained  without 
the  aid  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  a  genial  tonic 
and  remedy  for  malaria,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia, 
constipation,  and  biliousness. 


Mrs.  E.  N.  Taylor,  of  413  River  Street,  Mainstee, 
Mich.,  testified  to  her  belief  in  St«dman's  Soothing 
Powders  by  writing  all  the  way  to  England  for  a 
packet. 


It's  a  Cold  Day 

I  when 


comforts  most — revives,  invigorates.    A  veritable  foe   to  fatigue- 
Prepared  in  a  minute  with  cold  or  hot  water.     Sold   by  druggists 
and  grocers  everywhere. 
Our  little  pamphlet  "Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  for  the  asking. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  the  chimney  made  for 
it. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

AIiL     THE     NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS  ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.oo 

6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     i-So 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

WeeklyCall 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— AXL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28K-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR    OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing;. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric  ...(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  12 

Belgic Saturday,  April  2 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  April  21 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  10 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUEBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  as 
follows.  For  ports  in  Alaska,  10  a.  m.,  Feb.  5,  10,  20,  25, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10  a.  m„  Feb.  5, 10,  15, 
20,  25,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  Steamer  Homer,  10  a.  m., 
Feb.  13,  19,  25,  Max.  3,  9,  15,  21,  27,  and  every  sixth  day 
thereafter. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Feb. 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  RedondofLos  Angeles),  n 
a.  m.,  Feb.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  10  a.  m.,  March  6th,  April  3d, 
and  second  of  each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  St 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

f*Hliir     S.   S.   Muriposa  sails  via 

PflilJi  Honolulu   and    Auckland    for 

■*  Sydney,   Wednesday,    Febru- 

_&L    /"r^     ary  "3-  1898,  at  2  p.  m. 

»-»&:■  ^ffrinK h I rV>        Sl  S.ZealandlaforHon- 

^*G)lCdllDIIILJ^     olula   only,  Saturday,  March 

@inpy^^y-S.at2P-M-Special 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

St.  Paul Mar.    9  I  St.  Louis Apr.      6 

St.  Louis Mar.  16     Paris Apr.    13 

Paris Mar.  23     St.  Paul Apr.   20 

St.  Paul Mar.  30  |  St.  Louis Apr.    27 

BED    STAB   LINT. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Friesland Mar.    9  I  Noordland Apr.     6 

Kensington Mar.  16  |  Friesland Apr.  13 

Westernland Mar.  23  J  Kensington Apr.  20 

Southwark Mar.  30  |  Westernland Apr.  27 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation  Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market  St..  Grand  Hotel  Bldg 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW    YORK     TO    LIVERPOOL     VIA 
QPEKNSTOWN. 

From     New     York     Every     Wednesday     at 
12  noon. 

MAJESTIC Feb.  23.. Mar.  23. .Apr.  20.. May   18 

GERMANIC Mar.    2.  .Mar.  30.  .Apr.  27. .May   25 

TEUTONIC Mar.     o.  .Apr.     6. .May    4.  June     r 

BRITANNIC Mar.  16.. Apr.  13.. May   n. .June     8 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 
Our  patrons  are  earnestly  advised  to  make 
reservations  early  In  season. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  Western  Agent, 

No.  244  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  Market 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  office? 
Pacific  Coast. 
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SOCIETY. 


Society  of  California  Pioneers. 
The  reception  given  by  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  past  and  present  members  of  the  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February 
loth,  was  a  most  successful  affair  and  redounds  to 
the  credit  of  the  executive  committee,  which  was 
composed  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge, 
and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall. 

These  ladies  also  formed  the  reception  committee 
and  they  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Niles 
Searles,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Willey,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Tilden, 
Mrs.  Lucius  A.  Booth,  Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Root,  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Cleveland, 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Cotton,  Mrs.  William  H.  Pratt,  Mrs.  W. 
Z.  Tiffany,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Russ,  Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Evans. 
Mrs.  Frank  Wilson,  Mrs.  E.  Ransome,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Lent,  Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke,  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Plum,  Miss  Agnes  Lowry,  Miss  Isabella  Lowry,  Miss 
Mabel  Ayer,  Miss  Alice  Greenwald,  Miss  Gerstle, 
Miss  Lilienthal,  Miss  Wethered,  Miss  Dutton,  Miss 
Maud  Younger,  Miss  Eugenia  Ware,  Miss  O'Cal- 
laghan,  Miss  Fanny  Harris,  and  Miss  Harrington. 

The  large  ball-room  of  the  Pioneer  Building  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  American  and  Bear  flags, 
banners,  flowers,  and  foliage,  and  appeared  very 
attractive.  Refreshments  were  served  from  a  buffet, 
and  an  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman,  played  during  the  reception.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  fourteen  hundred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men attended  the  recepdon.  The  musical  pro- 
gramme presented  was  as  follows : 

March,  "  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,"  Sousa  ;  over- 
ture, "Jubilee,"  Weber ;  waltz,  "  Artist's  Life," 
Strauss ;  introduction  to  third  act  "  Lohengrin," 
Wagner;  idylle,  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  Puer- 
ner ;  serenade,  Titl  ;  selections,  "Faust,"  Gounod  ; 
intermezzo  Russe,  WalofF ;  waltz,  ' "  The  Blue 
Danube,"  Strauss;  selections,  "Cavalleria,"  Mas- 
cagni  ;  popular  airs,  Gilmore ;  "Soldier's  Life," 
Keler-Bela  ;  valse  from  ballet  "  Coppelia,"  D61ibes  ; 
national  airs,  Tobani. 

The  Mills  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  gave  a  lunch-party  at  her 
residence,  2800  Jackson  Street,  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 19th.  The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
mother  of  the  hostess,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Haswell,  who 
celebrated  the  eighty-third  anniversary  of  her  birth 
that  day.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  affair.  The  others 
present  were : 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Beatty,  Mrs.  James  Denman,  Mrs.  T. 
B.  McFarland,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Raymond,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Reeves,  Mrs.  Catherine  Slack, 
Mrs.  Horatio  Stebbins,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stow,  and  Mrs. 

L.  S.  Wilson. 

♦ 

San  Mateo  Hunt  Club. 

The  members  of  the  San  Mateo  Hunt  Club  gave 
their  end-of-the-season  hunt  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day, and  after  an  enjoyable  outing  they  partook  of 
dinner  at  the  Burlingame  Club  and  passed  the  even- 
ing very  pleasantly.    Among  those  in  the  party  were  : 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  president  of  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  Mr.  Selfridge,  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana Hunt  Club,  Mr.  John  Lawson,  Mr.  A.  B.  Will- 
iamson, Mr.  Harry  Simpkins,  Lieutenant  R.  F. 
Lopez,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mr. 
Richard  Tobin,  Mr.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Breedon,  Mr.  E.  D.  Beylard,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  P. 
Howard. 

West  Point  Graduates. 

A  committee  of  graduates  from  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  has  issued  a  circular  an- 
nouncing that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  military  graduates  stationed 
on  this  coast,  and  of  visiting  graduates,  and 
giving  a  dinner  at  one  of  the  city  clubs.  Last 
year  the  dinner  was  given  at  the  Pacific  -  Union 
Club,  and  fifty-five  graduates  were  present.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  larger  attendance  this  year. 
Those  desiring  to  attend  should  apply  to  any  of  the 
following  committee : 

George  B.  Cosby,  class  '52 ;  O.  D.  Greene,  class 
'54 ;  Marcus  P.  Miller,  class  '58  ;  J.  L.  Rathbone, 
class  '65  ;  B.  H.  Randolph,  class  '70  ;  Charles  G. 
Starr,  class  '78  ;  J.  E.  Runcie,  class  '79 ;  J.  E. 
Nolan,  class  '86 ;  J.  D.  Miley,  class  '87  ;  S.  A. 
Cloman,  class  '89  ;  George  H.  Mendell,  chairman. 

A  By-Roads  Club. 
There  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  members  of 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club  and  other  prominent 


residents  at  San  Mateo  and  its  environs  to  form  a  By- 
Roads  Club,  with  Mr.  Frank  S.  Douty  as  its  presi- 
dent. The  object  is  to  construct  an  experimental 
bicycle-road  from  San  Mateo  to  the  beach,  and 
if  the  result  be  satisfactory,  to  carry  the  road  to  the 
San  Francisco  County  line  eventually.  The  new 
road  is  to  be  six  feet  in  width. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Marvin  Curtis  announce  that 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Carleton 
Curtis,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Magee  will  take  place  in 
Santa  Barbara  at  noon,  on  Tuesday,  March  8lh. 

Formal  announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
rumored  engagement  of  Miss  Katherine  Duer  to  Mr. 
Clarence  Hungerford  Mackay.  Miss  Duer  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Duer,  of  New 
York  city,  and  is  described  as  being  a  particularly 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady.  Mr.  Mackay 
is  the  only  living  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Mackay,  and  is  well  known  here  in  club  and  society 
circles.  It  is  stated  that  Mrs.  Mackay  will  come 
over  from  London  early  in  May  to  be  present  at  the 
wedding,  which  will   probably  take  place  in  June. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Alice  Gertrude  Cults  to  Lieutenant  John  Twiggs 
Myers,  U.  S.  M.  C.  Miss  Cutts  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Cutts  and  the  late  Lieutenant- Commander 
Richard  M.  Cutts,  U.  S.  N.,  and  is  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  composer  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  Mr.  Myers  is  a  native  of 
Georgia  and  has  been  in  the  service  three  years.  His 
grandfather  was  General  Daniel  E.  Twiggs,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  services  in  the  Mexican 
War.  He  is  now  stationed  at  the  Marine  Barracks 
at  Mare  Island.  The  engaged  couple  are  well 
known  in  society  circles  here. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Crandall,  of  Detroit,  to  Lieutenant  Francis  E. 
Lacey,  Jr.,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  gave  a  lunch-party  re- 
cently at  her  home,  1801  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  of  Honolulu.  The  others 
present  were  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Frank 
J.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  Frank  Whit- 
ney, Mrs.  Detrick,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  and  Miss 
Alice  Owen. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  entertained  a  large  number  of 
ladies  at  luncheon  at  her  villa  in  Santa  Monica  on 
Saturday,  February  19th. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  entertained  a  number  of  ladies 
at  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  February  22d,  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Taylor  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  gave  a  dinner- 
party on  Wednesday  evening,  February  23d,  at  their 
residence,  2800  Jackson  Street,  in  honor  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Rockey,  of  Portland,  Or.  Almost  all  of 
the  guests  were  professional  men. 

Miss  Ethel  Pomeroy  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Saturday,  February 
19th,  in  honor  of  her  cousin,  Miss  McLain,  and 
afterward  invited  her  guests  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  The  others  in  the 
party  were  Miss  Ardella  Mills,  Miss  Eva  Moody, 
Miss  Mai  Moody,  Miss  Bernie  Drown,  Miss  Esma 
Dean,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss  Florence  Davis, 
and  Miss  Patton. 

Mrs.  George  Hyde  pleasantly  entertained  about 
thirty  of  her  friends  last  Monday  by  giving  an  in- 
formal matinee  tea  at  her  residence,  719  Geary 
Street. 

President  and  Mrs.  Dole,  of  the  Hawaiian  Re- 
public, were  entertained  at  dinner  on  Monday  even- 
ing, February  21st,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Dyer, 
at  their  home  on  Presidio  Heights.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Cutler  and  Mrs.  Ephraira  Dyer,  of  Oak- 
land, were  also  present. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Day  gave  an  enjoyable  matinee  tea 
on  Saturday,  February  19th,  at  her  home  in  Berkeley 
and  entertained  a  number  of  young  ladies  of  that 
town. 

Owing  to  the  unfortunate  disaster  to  the  United 
States  steamer  Maine,  the  reception  and  ball  to  have 
been  given  at  the  Presidio  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 21st,  was  postponed  until  after  Easter.  It  was 
to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  affair  ever  given  at  the 
post. 

Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna  was  recently  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Heywood,  wife  of 
Colonel  Charles  Heywood,  U.  S.  M.  C,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  marine  barracks,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Sorosis  is  now  occupying  its  new  club-house  at 
1620  California  Street,  which  was  formerly  tenanted 


The  marvelous  leavening  power 
and  keeping  qualities  of  ROYAL 
Baking  Powder  make  it  invaluable 
for  service  in  the  Yukon  Country. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


by  the  Calliopeans.  It  will  be  handsomely  deco- 
rated and  will  be  conducted  on  about  the  same 
principles  as  the  Century  Club. 

The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  gave  an 
elaborate  banquet  in  the  Maple  Hall  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Washington's  Birthday. 
The  affair  was  well  attended  and  excellently  man- 
aged. 

California,  Sequoia,  and  Puerto  del  Oro  Chapters 
of  the  California  Branch  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  celebrated  Washington's  Birthday  very 
pleasanUy  by  giving  a  matinee  tea  at  the  Century 
Club.  _ 

MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Apollo  Choral  Society. 
The  Apollo  Choral  Society's  fourth  concert  will  be 
given  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  next  Tuesday 
evening.    The  programme  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Part-song,  "  The  Hunt's  Up,"  Macfarren. 

2.  "Requiem  Aeternam"  and  "  Kyrie,"  from 
Mozart's  "Requiem." 

3.  The  "Don  Juan"  fantasia,  Liszt  ;  Pierre 
Douillet,  pianist. 

4.  Part-songs,  (a)  "The  Brook,"  (b)  "  Lullaby," 
E.  A.  MacDowell. 

5.  Recitative  and  aria,  "  Lascia  chi'o  pianga," 
Handel ;  Mrs.  Edith  Scott  Basford,  contralto. 

6.  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  for  tenor  solo  and 
chorus,  with  harp  and  orchestral  accompaniment. 

7.  Original  solos,  by  Pierre  Douillet,  (a),  fbj,  (c). 

8.  Cavalier  songs,  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  (a) 
"  Boot,  Saddle,"  (bj  "  King  Charles,"  (c)  "  March- 
ing Along,"  for  baritone  and  chorus,  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
Medley  and  chorus. 

9.  Cantata,  "  The  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  for  chorus, 
Arthur  Foote. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  director;  Fred  Maurer,  Jr., 
accompanist. 

The  chorus  of  a  hundred  voices  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  string  orchestra. 


The -Symphony  Society. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, February  24th.  The  large  orchestra  was  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Fritz  Scheel,  and  its  able  pres- 
entation of  the  numbers  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Symphonic  poem,  "Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Moszkow- 
ski ;  overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Beethoven  ;  "  Rouet 
dOmphale,"  Saint-Saens  ;  "  Wotan's  Farewell "  and 
"  The  Magic  Fire,"  from  "  Die  Walkiire,"  Wagner. 


Mrs.  Stanford  Entertains  the  Messenger-Bays. 
The  messenger-boys  of  this  city  were  hospitably 
entertained  by -Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  at  her  home  on  California  Street, 
where  areception  was  given  them  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  five-thirty  p.  M.  The  entire  second  floor 
was  thrown  open  for  the  occasion,  and  the  youthful 
guests,  who  came  in  squads,  were  escorted  through 
the  art-gallery  and  other  apartments  of  the  beautiful 
residence  by  Mrs.  Stanford  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lathrop 
and  Miss  Berner,  who  assisted  her  in  receiving.  The 
ball-room,  in  which  refreshments  were  served,  was 
decorated  with  the  national  colors,  and  bows  of  the 
same  colors  ornamented  the  table  at  which  the  uni- 
formed visitors  partook  of  a  bounteous  repast.  They 
then  repaired  to  the  library,  where  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  music,  and  a  number  of 
popular  songs  and  melodies  were  rendered  by  several 
of  the  messenger- boys  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
hostess.  On  leaving,  each  boy  was  presented  with  a 
box  of  candy  and  a  neatly  bound  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  bearing  the  inscription  "  From  Mrs. 
Leland  Stanford,  February  22d,  1897."  Some  words 
of  advice  to  the  boys  from  Mrs.  Stanford  and  three 
cheers  for  Mrs.  Stanford  from  the  boys  brought 
the  afternoon  to  a  close. 


Champagne. 

Moet  &  Chandon  has  not  only  moved  up  in 
position,  but  the  importations  have  increased  in  1897, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  over  12}^  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  larger  ratio  of  increase  than  that 
made  by  any  of  the  most  prominent  brands.  In 
addition  to  this,  Moet  &  Chandon  was  selected  during 
the  year  as  the  only  wine  served  at  some  of  the  ultra- 
fashionable  entertainments  given  in  this  city.  The 
fame  of  the  wine  has  traveled  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  its  quality  has  endeared  it  alike  to  the  connoisseur 
and  occasional  drinker. — Bonfort's  Wine  Circular. 


The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  will  hold  its 
first  artists'  special  exhibition  on  Monday  evening, 
February  28th,  when  the  works  of  Mr.  Joseph  Green- 
baum  will  be  displayed.  On  that  evening  there  will 
be  a  reception  for  members  and  invited  guests  only. 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  daily  for  one  week  after 
February  28th. 


Lenten  trips  are  now  the  proper  thing  in  New  York 
society.  One  party  that  is  going  to  Canada  and  an- 
ticipates lots  of  fun  in  the  line  of  outdoor  sports  there 
comprises :  Miss  Virginia  Fair,  Miss  Leiter,  Miss 
Katherine"  Duer,  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay,  and  others, 
as  well  as  a  chaperon. 


These  rains  that  delight  the  farmer's  heart  also 
clear  the  atmosphere  and  make  the  trip  up  Tamalpais 
all  the  more  delightful.  The  tavern  on  the  mountain- 
top  is  enjoying  a  rush  of  business  these  days. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIRRENEWER 

Use  it  before  your  hair  gets  thin 
and  gray.    Use  it  now,  to  pre- 
vent baldness;   to  remove 
dandruff  and  post- 
pone age. 


"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PEE-EMDiEXTIY  SUPERIOR. 

"  STANDARD  "  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANT. 

Repairs.        -  Hauling. 

C.  B.  PAKCELLS, 

Tel.  Drumm  24.         No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


TO    LET 


Furnished  or  Unfurnished,  a  beau- 
tiful new  Residence  on  ~So\>  Hill. 
Kent  reasonable.  Eleven  rooms, 
Baths,  etc. 

SHAINWALD,  BTTCKBEE  &  CO. 

218-220  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 

The  Most  Healthful  and  Beautiful  of 
California  Resorts. 


BO  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


No  better  furnished  or  equipped  hotel. 
Service,  table,  and  appointments  unex- 
celled. Old  friends  and  new  are  alike 
welcome.  Private  Parties  and  Special  Din- 
ners will  receive  particular  attention. 

New  features  for  the  Paper  Chases  by  the 
Hunt  Club  this  season. 

The  hotel  is  personally  supervised  by 
General  Warfield,  of  the  California  Hotel, 
and  all  guests  of  these  two  leading  hotels 
may  be  certain  of  finding  them  both  home- 
like and  attractive. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 

Proprietor. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MS.  A.  V.  TRACY. 

AN    EXCELLENT 

HH  r  1    I         Proper])-  prepared   and  promptly 
IYI  C  A\  Li      served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GKIIX   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY   REFITTED    WITH    ALL   THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


PALACE 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. ■ 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family     Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


,l 


February  28,  iJ 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
I  Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  have  just  returned 
from  Monterey,  where  they  have  been  spending  some 
time.  Mrs.  Harvey  has  been  confined  to  the  house 
some  time  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  cold  she  caught 
on  her  recent  trip  East,  but  is  now  entirely  recovered. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  returned  from 
New  York  last  week  and  are  now  at  their  home  at 
Mountain  View. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Miss  Hastings  arrived  here  on  the  steamer  City  of 
Pekin  last  Tuesday  morning.  They  have  been  away 
on  a  six  months"  trip  to  China.  Japan,  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  where  they  received  many  social 
courtesies.  For  the  present  they  are  staying  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel,  but  later  on  they  will  go  to  their 
country  home,  "  Madrone  Villa,"  at  Rutherford, 
Napa  County. 

Count  Ledeburg  and  Count  Collonexde,  both  of 

Austria,  returned  to  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the 

week,  after  visiting  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  are  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  George  Heazleton,  who  was  in  New  York  last 

week,  will  return  to  California  within  the  month. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Hamilton  leaves  soon  for  the  East, 
where  he  expects  to  take  up  journalistic  work  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle  went  down  to  Fresno  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  George  A.  Knight  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  and  sister,  Mrs.  Julia  Dunn, 

are  expected  to  return  to  the  coast  in  the  early  spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Ox- 

nard  were  in  New  York  during  the  early  part  of  the 

week. 

Mr.  Sanford  B.  Dole,  president  of  Hawaii,  and 
Mrs.  Dole  sail  for  Honolulu  on  the  25th  inst.  on  the 
steamship  Mariposa,  which  has  been  delayed  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  arrival  of  the  English  mails.  Dur- 
ing the  week  they  visited  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Palo 
Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  \V.  McNear,  Jr.,  of  Oak- 
land, left  for  Santa  Barbara  last  week.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Near expects  to  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bertsch,  of  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico, 
will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  the  26th  inst.  She 
will  visit  Miss  Tumbull  at  2217  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  James  W.  Minturn  is  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bailey,  who  has  been  in  Honolulu  for 
several  months,  has  relumed  to  her  Oakland  home. 
Mrs.  Eugene  N.  Duprey  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Wightman,  of  Oakland,  last  week. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Peterson  and  Mr.  B.  G.  Somers 
were  in  San  Jose"  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin  was  in  Santa  Cruz 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Deane  was  in  Stockton  during  the 
week. 

Mr.  E.  A  Bruguiere,  Sr.,  leaves  for  New  York  this 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Scbmitt  are  in  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  of  New  York, 
arrived  in  town  last  Thursday  evening  and  are  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Bender,  1812  Gough  Street. 
Mr.  Fassett  is  here  on  business,  and  Mrs.  Fassett 
(nie  Crocker)  accompanies  him  for  a  pleasure  trip. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant  was  in  New  York  the  early 
part  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  McCormick  has  left  for  a  visit  in  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  States. 

Dr.  John  F.  Morse  leaves  during  the  week  for  a 
trip  through  Mexico. 

Mr.  John  Perry.  Jr.,  was  a  guest  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Captain  John  Birmingham  was  in  New  York  a 
fortnight  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  who  are  making  a 
tour  of  the  world,  when  last  heard  from  were  at 
Cairo. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Sharon  was  a  visitor  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  T.  Danforth  Boardman  was  in  Portland,  Or., 
a  few  days  ago. 

Ex-Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  leaves  for  the  East 
this  week. 

Lieutenant  V.  Diaconoff,  of  the  Russian  navy,  ar- 
rived on  the  City  of  Peking  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week.     He  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Irwin,  of  Honolulu,  has  returned  from 
the  East,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  formerly  Miss  Ivers,  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Irwin  sailed  for  Honolulu  on  Friday, 
February  25  th. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Benedict  have  come 
up  from  San  Mateo,  and  are  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Kaiser  returned  from  the  East  on 
Wednesday  after  a  month's  visit  to  friends  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Highton  have  returned 
from  Shasta  County. 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  widow  of  the  son  of  the  late 
ex-Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine,  arrived  at 
Monterey  on  Friday,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of 
friends. 

Miss  Helen  Payton  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Evan 
MQes  during  the  latter  part  of  April. 

Mrs.  Charles  Shortridge,  of  San  Jose,  is  registered 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Professor  R.  E.  Allardice,  of  Stanford  University, 
was  a  guest  at  the  California  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  S.  Gump  returned  to  the  city  Thursday  after 
a  four  months'  pleasure  trip  to  the  East,  where  she 
has  been  visiting  her  married  daughters  in  New  York 
and  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Henry  Clay    Barnabee  were    the 
guests  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Evan  Miles  on  Saturday  j 
last  at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Charles  Adams,  nie  Haskell, 
have  arrived  in  England  on  their  honeymoon  trip.  | 


They  expect  to  make  a  tour  of  Scotland,  France, 
and  the  Holy  Land. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Miss  Livingston,  of  New  York,  Miss  Grammell,  of 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brouch,  of  Tamalpais, 
Mr.  George  W.  Keegan.  Miss  Madeline  Castignino, 
Mrs.   G.  Sutro,  Mrs.  S.  Schwartz.  Mr.  Erail  Sutro, 
Major  D.  Dora,  and  Mrs.  H.  Dobson, 
Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
j  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  McCandless,  of  New  York, 
I  Mr.  W.  D.  Haslam,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
I  M.  Gardiner,  of  Napa,  Mr.  J.  C.  Flanders,  of  Port- 
land, Mr.  E.  J.  Brennan,   Mr.  S.  M.  Fitzpatrick,  and 
Mr.  S.  L.  Fox,  of  St.  Louis.  General  A.  W.  Barrett, 
of  Sacramento.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Taylor,  of  Den- 
ver, and  Dr.  W.  Kent,  of  Sonora. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Castle,  of  Honolulu, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  J.  McDonald,  of  Portland,  Mr.  A.  Mc- 
Kenzie.  of  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Macy,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bailey,  of  Louisville,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  E.  Butler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
MacDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  King.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weston,  Mr.  David  McKay,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hawley. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

l"he  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Rear-Admiral  L.  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
is  staying  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  for  a  few  weeks. 
Early  in  March  he  will  go  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Colonel  James  M.  Moore,  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General,  U.  S.  A.,  will  leave  for  San  Diego  Barracks 
this  week  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
buildings  at  that  post. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  W.  Lawton,  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Southern  District,  U.  S.  A.t  stationed 
at  Los  Angeles,  leaves  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  his 
district  about  March  1st. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  LeFavor.  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Independence  and  ordered  at  once  to 
the  Adams  as  executive  officer. 

Lieutenant  H.  George,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Adams  and  ordered  home  with  two 
months'  leave. 

Lieutenant  Perry  L.  Miles,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A. ,  has  returned  to  Vancouver  Barracks  after  a 
two  months'  visit  to  friends  and  his  home  in  Colum- 
bus. O. 

Lieutenant  King,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  King,  of 
Fort  Grant,  Ariz.,  who  have  been  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Madison  Stewart,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  two  weeks  of 
their  wedding  tour,  have  returned  home. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Connolly,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Connolly  have  returned  from  their 
trip  to  China.  Lieutenant  Connolly  was  granted 
six  months'  leave.  He  has  reported  for  duty  at  San 
Diego. 

The  home  of  Lieutenant  E.  C.  Carey,  Sixteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Carey,  at  Fort  Spokane, 
Wash.,  was  brightened  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on 
January  15th. 

Miss  Louise  Rice,  niece  of  Major  Thomas  M.  K. 
Smith,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  a  visitor  at 
Vancouver  Barracks,  the  guest  of  Captain  J.  Murphy, 
Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  J.  Murphy. 
The  following  transfers  have  been  made  in  the 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. :  First-  Lieu  tenant  Charles 
B.  Vogdes,  from  Company  I  to  Company  B  ;  First- 
Lieutenant  Richard  C.  Croxton,  from  Company  G  to 
Company  I  ;  and  First- Lieutenant  Francis  E.  Lacey, 
Jr.,  from  Company  B  to  Company  G. 

Chief-Engineer  John  L.  D.  Borthwick,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Chaplain  Frank  Thompson,  U.  S.  N.,  were 
guests  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

The  Misses  Mosely,  daughters  of  Major  and  Mrs. 
Mosely,  of  the  Benicia  Arsenal,  have  been  the  guests 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merritte  Ireland,  of  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Lincoln  F.  Kilboume,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Kilbourne,  nie  Miles,  spent 
Washington's  Birthday  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Evan 
Miles  at  the  Presidio. 

Colonel  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Third  Artillery,  U.  Sv 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Miller  were  guests  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Major  William  H.  Corbusier,  Medical  Department, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Lloyd  England,  Third  Ar- 
tillery, U.  S.  A.,  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Adams,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Commander  C. 
A.  Adams,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  West  Bend,  Wis.,  where 
she  has  been  delayed  by  illness,  which  has  caused  the 
postponement  of  her  visit  to  California. 

The  revenue  cutter  Corwin  was  placed  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Dry  Dock  last  week,  and  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing her  for  her  Arctic  trip  is  now  almost  completed. 
She  will  start  shortly  for  the  north,  where  she  goes  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Bear. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


ANOTHER    MISTAKE    CORRECTED. 


As  to  Tillmann   &   Bendel'e   Proposition    in 
Aid  of  the  Teachers'  Pengion  Fund. 

The  silly  charge  made  by  a  morning  paper  that 
teachers  were  in  secret  alliance  with  a  large  manu- 
facturing house  to  use  the  schools  for  advertising 
purposes,  was  splendidly  refuted  by  the  firm's  ' '  Open 
Letter  to  the  Board  of  Education,"  which  was  given 
extensive  publication.  The  erroneous  impression 
gained  ground,  however,  that  tickets  representing 
contributions  to  the  Teachers'  Annuity  Fund  come 
with  all  package  goods  of  their  own  supplied  by 
Tillmann  &  Bendel  to  the  grocers  of  San  Francisco. 
The  tickets  are  packed  only  with  a  line  of  high-grade 
coffees,  teas,  spices,  baking  powder,  and  flavoring  ex- 
tracts put  up  under  the  specific  brand,  "  Tillmann's." 

Tillmann  &  Bendel  are  candid  enough  not  to  pose 
as  philanthropists.  They  desire  by  aiding  a  good 
cause  to  induce  people  to  try  the  goods  and  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  motto :  "If  it's 
Tillmann's,  it's  good." 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Thomas  D.  Stimson,  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  following  testamentary  provisions 
were  made : 

The  estate  is  valued  at  more  than  s6,ooo,ooo. 
The  testator  bequeathed  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Spencer, 
of  Los  Angeles.  $20,000  ;  Martha  F.  Kennedy,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  $5,000  ;  Clarissa  F.  Edson,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  $5,000;  Olive  J.  Fay,  of  Chicago, 
$100,000 ;  James  Roe,  of  Seattle,  $2.500 ;  F.  C. 
Deuendorf,  $2,500.  These  legacies  are  to  be  paid 
only  from  the  income  of  the  estate.  The  testator 
states  that  he  has  heretofore  conveyed  to  his  wife, 
Achsah  J.  Stimson,  the  lot  and  building  at  Third  and 
Spring  Streets,  in  Los  Angeles.  The  remainder  of 
the  estate  is  to  be  held  and  managed  in  trust  until 
the  youngest  grandchild  at  the  time  of  testator's 
death  becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Then  the 
estate  is  to  be  divided  between  testator's  children  and 
grandchildren,  share  and  share  alike.  A  codicil  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  only  s+4,000  to  the  testator's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Fay,  as  $56,000  of  the  $100,000 
meant  for  her  had  been  given  her  before  the  testator 
died.  The  executors  are  his  sons,  William  H. 
Stimson,  Charles  D.  Stimson,  and  Ezra  T.  Stimson. 
In  case  one  of  them  declines  to  act  or  dies,  a  fourth 
son,  Frederick  S.  Stimson,  is  named. 


The  Races. 

The  rain  has  interfered  but  little  with  ' '  the  sport 
of  longs  "  at  the  Ingleside  Track,  and  a  big  crowd 
is  expected  there  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February 
26th,  when  an  attractive  card  of  events  is  offered,  in- 
cluding the  Malowansky  Stakes  for  two-year-old 
colts  and  geldings  at  a  distance  of  four  furlongs.  A 
long  list  of  nominations  has  been  made,  and  a  lively 
interest  is  evinced  in  seeing  how  the  youngsters 
behave  themselves. 

The  fifty-fifth  day  of  this  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  falls  on  Monday, 
February  28th,  and  racing  will  be  continued  at  the 
Ingleside  Track  through  the  week.  The  Malowansky 
Stakes  of  Saturday  will  have  its  twin  on  Wednesday, 
March  2d.  in  the  Ocean  View  Stakes,  a  sweepstakes 
for  two-year-old  fillies  at  a  distance  of  four  furlongs, 
and  on  Saturday,  March  5th,  the  Crocker- Woolworth 
Bank  Stakes  will  be  run.  This  is  a  sweepstakes  for 
three-year-olds  and  upwards  for  a  purse  of  $1,750, 
the  distance  being  two  miles.  Ruinart,  Rey  El 
Santa  Anita,  Vincitor,  Altaroax,  Parthemax,  Senator 
Bland,  Judge  Denny,  Buckwa,  Schiller,  Wawona, 
and  other  good  animals  to  the  number  of  thirty-seven 
have  been  nominated,  and  a  goodly  string  should 
start. 


The  contested  Mercantile  Library  Association  elec- 
tion, which  took  place  on  Thursday,  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  following  officers :  President,  Mr. 
Thomas  Magee ;  vice-president,  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Hooper ;  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  R.  Bannerman  ;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mr.  Charles  J.  King ;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mr.  William  Doxey  ;  trustees  —  Mr. 
Dudley  C  Bates,  Mr.  George  H.  Cabaniss,  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Deering,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kellogg,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Reinstein,  Mr.  Julius  Kahn,  Mr.  James  Linforth, 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Woodward,  and  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Young. 

• — ♦    ■ 

—  For  polite  correspondence,  no  paper 
equals  the  "  White  Velvet"  which  is  sold  exclusively 
by  Cooper  &  Co.,  Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Ladies  going  to  the  Klondike  should 
purchase  Jaros  underwear  and  sanitary  towels  of 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  34  Geary  Street 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.    Shirts  to  order. 


—  Several  farms  wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  0. 


Knocking  around  won't  hurt  it. 

No 
Sediment 

in 
Evans'  Ale. 

The  safest  drink  at  all  times. 
Always  the  same    wherever  you 
get   it;  hence  the  best  to  drink 
when  traveling. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 


Like. 


Mdgitet 


The 


fj^cmington 

Standard  Typewriter's 
New  Models 

draw  old  friends  closer  and  attract 
new  ones,  by  the  power  of  inherent 
merit  and  unfailing  service. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAM&NS  &  BENEDICT, 

211  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


The  old  Jumel  house,  on  Washington  Heights  in 
New  York,  in  which  Washington  had  his  head- 
quarters during  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  will 
soon  be  moved  from  its  present  site  to  a  smaller  plot 
two  hundred  feet  away,  across  the  Edgemont  Road. 
The  house  was  built  in  1758  by  Colonel  Roger 
Morris  as  a  wedding  present  for  his  bride,  but,  he 
being  a  Tory,  it  was  confiscated  during  the  Revolu- 
tion by  the  patriots.  Mme.  Jumel  purchased  it 
early  in  the  century,  retaining  possession  of  it  up  to 
her  death  in  1865.  A  few  years  ago  the  property- 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  P. 
Earle,  who  restored  it  to  its  original  aspect,  both  in- 
side and  out.  and  it  has  since  been  a  meeting-place 
of  many  patriotic  societies. 


Educational. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  V   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1S79  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DADIDI,  REKTOR. 


^^ssr^^C^'5  ">y 


^ 


tf£SV&9  W 


Children  grow  fat  and  healthy  on  GHTRARDELLI'S 
COCOA,  -which  surpasses  all  liquid  and  solid  foods  as  a 
strengthening;  and  nourishing  diet. 
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February  28,  iS 


SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  MOST   MAGNIFICENT   REGULAR 
TRAIN  IN  THE  WORLD 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Liltle  Rock, 

and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 
Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p. in.. Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.  .10.30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 


3    Days  .Between    California  and    the    Great 
Lakes. 

SUNSET   LlfitED  ANNEX 

RUNS   BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 
Paso. 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.  ..10.30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS. .7. 55  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
by  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and   are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |        From  January  1,  1898.        I  arrive 


*6.oo  A 

7-00  A 

7 
7 

7.3O  A 

OO  A 

30   \ 

*8-30  A 

9.OO  A 


g.OO  A 

*I.OO  P 
I. OO  P 
I.30  P 
2.QO    P 


NUes,  San   lose*,  and  Way  Stations..         8.45  a 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 10.45  A 

MarysviUe,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland, 5-45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8.45  P 
NUes,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   MarysviUe,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4  - 15  p 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7-*5  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Demirtg,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. 6.45  p 

Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno ".15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *a.oo  p 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..       19.15  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations  ...: 7.45  P 

Livermore,  Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4*5  p 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  NUes,  and  Way 

Stations 1 10.  is  a 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano,and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
Benicia,Vacaville,Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  MarysviUe,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

NUes,  San  Jose1,  Tracy,  and  Stockton        7.15  p 
Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  a 
Santa  Ft"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6  45  p 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10.15  a 

"Sunset  Limited   Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East.... $10.15  A 

European  MaU,  Ogden  and  East 9. 45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' 7-45  a 

Vallejo t7-45  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viUe,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

SAW  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


4.00  p 
4.00  p 


4.30  p 
4-3o  p 


4-3o  p 
TT5-30  p 

TT5-30  p 

6.00  P 
6.00  p 
(8. 00  p 
8.00  p 


I*S.OOA^ 

f      7-I5A 
**9-4S  * 
10.45  * 
11.45  A 

8.00  A 
9-00  A 

Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 
fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

III. OO  A 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

12.4s  P 
*«-45  P 

I I2-00  M 

Lbandro,  Estudillo, 

I3.OO  P 
4.OO  P 

Lorenzo,  Cherry,             sj 

<4-45  P 

AND 

'5-45  P 

5.00   P 

5-30  P 
7.00  P 

Haywards. 
i  Runs  through  to"  NUes. 

7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 

9.00  P 
tfii.iS  vJ 

t  From  NUes. 

10.50  P 

*.*t"-oo  p 

UUA01      1»X  I  lUJVii    ^niiui,     uuut 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 
8  15  a     Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jos£,  Fcl- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

*2  is  P  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jos£,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations •  -  -  ■  ■  •  • 

4 .  15  p    Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos . . . 
in  .*<;  p     Hunters'    Excursion,   San  Jose"   and 

Way  Stations J7 .20  P 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>- 

*-   ,c  9.00        II.OO  A.M.,      Jl.00      *2.00      13.00 

*4!oo  15-00     *6.oop.  m 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
1  m  a.  M.    jia.oo  »i.oo  ta.oo  *3-oo  U  ■«>  *5°°p.m, 


5-5°  p 


IO.50  A 
9.20  A 


♦6-55  ' 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


San   Jose"    and  Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6.55  a 

o  00  a  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4-*5  p 

San  lost  and  Way  Stations *8 .  00  a 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  Gilroy, 
HoUister,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

r    San  Jose*  and  Princip  J  Way  Stations 

6  30  P    San  Jos£  and  Way  Stations /  -^  • 

♦11.45  1     San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7.20  P 

a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

\  Sundays  only.    |  Saturdays  only. 

♦f  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

ITM/v    lays  and  Thursdays.  $  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


10 . 40  a 
ir  .30/ 
♦2.30  P 


•3.15  p 

V»5  P 
*5-oo  P 
5-30  r 


*I0.40  A 

*9.oo  A 
9-45  a 
1.30  P 
5-30  P 
7.20  P 


h>    PACIFIC    TRANtfriSR    COMPANY  will 

callfc    .ind  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.   In- 
quire  0;  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  infonna- 


The  able  editor  (ironically)— "  Is  this  poetry?" 
Contributor—"  Didn't  I  begin  each  line  with  a  cap- 
ital letter  ?" — Boston  Traveler. 

"He  once  told  me  he  could  marry  any  girl  he 
pleased."  "And  has  he?"  "Well,  he  hasn't  man- 
aged to  please  any  yet." — Plck-Me-Up. 

Yeast—  "Can  you  tell  anything  about  a  man  by 
simply  looking  at  his  face  ?  "  Crimsonbeak — "  Why, 
certainly.  J  can  tell  whether  he  has  whiskers  or  not." 
—  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Variable:  Stranger  (in  Texas) — "How  long  do 
you  fellows  work  at  a  stretch  ?  "  Cowboy — "  Well,  it 
depends  a  good  deal  on  how  easy  de  feller  dies. 
Dey're  variable." — Judge. 

Amateur  scientist — "Can  you  explain  to  me  the 
reason  why  so  many  people  become  insane  ?  "  Guyer 
— "  The  answer  ought  to  suggest  itself.  They  have 
no  reason." — Philadelphia  Call. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  bunco  man,  complacently,  as  he 
finished  counting  the  roll  which  he  had  received  from 
the  hitherto  prosperous  farmer  ;  "  I  always  did  appre- 
ciate the  good  things  of  life." — Puck. 

Ethel — "  I  just  left  Miss  Elderly.  She  says  she 
can't  see  any  difference  between  waltzing  with  a  man 
and  letting  a  man  hug  you."  Bessie — "She  would 
if  she  had  ever  been  hugged." — Puck. 

"  Of  course  a  woman  can  tell  a  funny  story  1 "  she 
exclaimed,  indignantly;  "I  never  tried  to  tell  one 
yet  that  all  the  men  didn't  get  to  laughing  before  I 
had  more  than  slatted."— Washington  Star. 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  will  make  such  an  ideal 
husband  ?  Didn't  he  say,  the  first  thing,  that  he 
couldn't  afford  to  get  you  such  an  expensive  ring  ?  " 
"  Yes,  but  the  dear  boy  went  right  off  and  got  it." — 
Life. 

"And  were  you  ever  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  a  savage  Indian  ?  "  asked  the  very  young 
girl.  "Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  old  army  officer; 
"  had  four  tens  beat  once  for  a  whole  quarter's  pay." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

"And  so  my  old  flame,  Lottie  Lightfoot,  has  be- 
come a  queen  of  comic  opera  !  To  think  that  I 
might  have  married  Lottie  ten  years  ago  !  Ah  !  if  I 
had— if  1  had  !  Oh,  well  1  if  I  had,  it  isn't  at  all 
likely  that  we'd  be  married  now  !  " — Puck. 

Next-door  neighbor — "  You  are  welcome  to  all  the 
turkey- dressing  you  want,  Georgie,  but  aren't  you 
afraid  you'll  eat  too  much  and  be  sick  ?  "  Visiting 
boy — "  No'm.  We're  faith-cure  people  over  at  our 
house.  I'd  like  some  more  dressing."  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  collector,  "  but  twenty-five 
cents  isn't  an  appreciable  payment  on  what  you 
owe."  "You  are  only  collecting  the  interest,  I  be- 
lieve." "Yes."  "Well,  this  is  according  to  con- 
tract. It  was  stipulated  that  the  interest  should  be 
payable  quarterly." — Washington  Star. 

Maitie — "  What  has  become  of  your  anti-slang 
society  that  you  took  so  much  interest  in  a  few  months 
ago?"  Helen — "Oh,  it's  in  the  consomme;  the 
president  got  nutty  and  imagined  she  was  the  only 
dent  in  the  pan,  so  we  gave  her  the  willies,  and  the 
dinkydink  association  shot  the  chutes." — Chicago 
News. 

"  Updyke  is  an  exceedingly  quick-witted  chap." 
"So?"  "Yes.  For  instance,  last  night,  at  Jam- 
mer's party,  he  unfortunately  stepped  on  Miss  Quick- 
fire's  dress  and  ripped  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
miles  of  ruffle  off  it."  "  I  see.  He  immediately 
mollified  her  by  some  exceedingly  witty  apology?" 
"  Not  much  !    He  immediately  disappeared." — Puck. 

"Darling,"  said  a  Chicago  lover,  "don't  you 
know  that  it  is  unlucky  to  postpone  a  wedding?" 
"I  can't  help  that,"  was  the  reply  of  the  adored 
one;  "my  dressmaker  is  sick,  and  I'm  afraid  it 
would  be  more  unlucky  if  I  were  to  go  ahead  and 
get  married  before  having  all  the  clothes  I  want 
made  while  my  father  is  still  willing  to  pay  for  them." 
Whereupon  he  concluded  to  defy  the  fates  and  wait 
for  the  dressmaker  to  get  well. — Chicago  Post. 


"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  are  unri- 
valed for  relieving  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  and  all 
Throat  Troubles.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


She  (who  has  just  "come  out"  )— "  What  does 
Quo  Vadis  mean  ?  "  He  (famous  half-back  '97) — 
"  'What  are  you  giving  us?'  or  something  like  that." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 


THE  OPIUM  AND  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved"  is  a  little  book, 

g"ving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.    Free. 
r.  J.  L.  Stephens,  Dept.  li., Lebanon.  Ohio. 


THE    DAUGHTER. 


Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding. 


A  new  book  of  practical  suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life — Infancy,  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity.  Intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 

By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D., 

Philadelphia. 

Beautifully     bound    in    cloth    and    silver. 
i2mo.,    150    pages    of    large  fair  type. 

Price $1.00 

We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  with  one  annual 
prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at 

the  regular  price  of $4.00 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
San  Francisco. 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1854.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CLAY    STREET, 

Warehouse  —  526    Seventh    S*.         San   Francisco 


REGISTERED 


CRYSTALS 


Kew  Diuretic,  JfoupvaJbui  Tmrac  Cereal.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  in  ca\s/f  i\rm:  and  irritable  Digestive 
Organs,  and  Eidneyjfcoubvfc  Emollient,  attractive, 
palatable.    UnsuTj>aJ£e\Lijytfi\xvhol-e  range  0/ cereals, 

PAMPHLET  «D  COfKINC^NPLE  FREE. 
Cnrtviillort   In  Kij&rU ii/lN^u  roV     Ask   OealerM,  Of 

Write  to  Farwell^  Rh/es.\atertftsvn.  N.  Y..U.S.A. 


W&€  GLADDING. McBEAK&CO 

?■$%$<$&    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

V     V  o  WORKS'  VALLEJO.  CAL. 


SOME  PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  ismos $6.0 

3-0 


Sunday  Call 12  "     

Weekly  Call 12  "     

"    6  "     

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  P.  SPBECKEL8,  Proprietor. 
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rIa  buying  seeds  "economy  is  " 
r  extravagance,"  because  the  cost  \ 
of  cultivation  was  ted  on  inferiorseeds 
always  largely  exceeds  the  original 
cost  of  the  best  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.    Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY'S 


and  always  get  your  money's  worth. 

Five  cents  per   paper   everywhere. 

L    Always  the  best.  Seed  Annual  free.    ' 

.  D.M.FERRY&CO..Detroh\Mich^  ' 
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TO    RENT 

A  very  commodious  famished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closetg,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  1b  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  In  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  MRS.  STANTON, 

The  Lenox,  628  Sutter  St. 
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to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  (with  Portraits)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 88.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 
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)espite  the  incendiary  articles  of  the  sensational  press,  it 

''ill  There  ^oes  not  seem  as  ^  ^G  sensible  people  of 

the  United  States  took  much  stock  in  the 

rumors   of    war   over   the   Maine    disaster. 

oth  Houses  of  Congress  have  gone  on  calmly  discussing 

le  matters  which  were  on  their  dockets  before  the  disaster 

»ok  place.     They  have  not  even  increased   the  appropria- 

3ns  for  the  army,  for  the  navy,  or  for  war  material.     This 

terns  incredible  in  view  of  the  "war-scare"   headings  in 

e  dailies,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  as  any  one  can  ascer- 

in  by  reading  the  congressional  proceedings  in  these  same 

ulies.     Their  scare-heads  are  disputed  by  their  own  dis- 

itches.     In  any  event,  there  is  no  chance  for  war  over  the 

'aine  disaster  until  its  cause  is  known,  and  it  now  seems  as 

it  would  be  a  long  time  before  that  could  be  ascertained, 

ever.     Secretary    Long  declared   on   March    ist,  after  a 

abinet   meeting,  that  he    "  is    inclined  to   think   that  the 


matter  of  official  participation  by  the  Spanish  Government 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Mai?te  is  practically  eliminated 
from  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  wreck."  This 
settles  the  theory  as  to  Spanish  official  treachery.  It  now 
remains  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  explosion  ;  whether 
it  was  internal  or  external ;  whether,  if  external,  it  was  the 
act  of  a  Spanish  subject  or  a  Cuban  insurgent ;  whether,  in 
either  event,  Spain  is  responsible  ;  whether,  if  Spain  is  re- 
sponsible, reparation  shall  be  made,  and  if  so,  what  repara- 
tion. 

Lord  Wolseley,  commander  of  the  British  army,  declares 
that  if  the  explosion  of  the  Maine  be  traced  to  a  torpedo  or 
a  mine,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  ;  that  reparation  and  indemnity  would 
suffice ;  that  "  if  one  of  Great  Britain's  warships,  while 
anchored  in  New  York  harbor,  were  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
bomb  fired  by  a  crazy  Irishman,  Great  Britain  would  never 
dream  of  declaring  war  against  the  United  States."  This 
is  the  opinion  of  an  unprejudiced  military  man  of  high  rank, 
and  it  is  also  sound  sense.  It  will  commend  itself  to  all 
men  of  sense,  whether  military  men  or  not. 

The  only  question  then  remaining  is,  if  the  explosion  be 
traced  to  a  criminal  source,  what  is  Spain's  responsibility, 
and  what  the  measure  of  damages  ?  Robert  T.  Lincoln — 
once  Secretary  of  War  in  Garfield's  Cabinet — is  quoted  as 
saying  that  Spain  is  not  liable  for  damages  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Maine  by  Cuban  or  Spanish  criminals.  In 
this  opinion  he  stands  almost  alone.  Professor  H.  E.  von 
Hoist,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is  an  authority  on 
international  law,  says  that  Spain  is  liable  for  damages,  even 
if  the  act  was  the  crime  of  an  individual.  Professor  von 
Hoist  says  that  the  well-understood  principle  of  national  law 
— that  nations  are  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  individuals 
— does  not  apply  where  culpable  negligence  is  shown. 
When  Spain  permits  a  friendly  ship  to  enter  her  harbors, 
she  thus  tacitly  declares  that  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  and  she  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  such  vessel  and  guard- 
ing it  from  injury.  A  war-vessel  in  a  friendly  harbor  in 
time  of  peace  is  not  supposed  to  protect  itself  against  sub- 
marine mines  and  torpedoes.  While  it  has  the  power  to  do 
so,  it  waives  that  power.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  individual 
must  protect  himself.  In  a  state  of  civilization,  the  individual 
surrenders  that  right  to  the  government,  which  protects  him 
through  its  peace  officers.  Correspondingly,  a  warship  en- 
tering a  friendly  harbor  in  time  of  peace  does  not  come  in 
with  its  decks  cleared  for  action,  with  its  men  standing  at 
the  guns,  or  with  its  torpedo-nettings  ready  to  be  rigged  as 
soon  as  it  comes  to  anchor.  It  leaves  to  the  friendly  nation 
whose  harbor  it  enters  the  duty  of  taking  ordinary  precau- 
tions against  treachery  or  crime. 

This  rule  of  international  law  goes  even  further.  An 
American  privateer,  the  General  Armstrongs  was  destroyed 
by  a  British  squadron  in  1 8 14  while  in  a  neutral  port  in 
Portugal.  The  question  of  damages  was  referred  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  held,  in  1S51,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Portu- 
gal to  protect  the  American  ship,  but  that  she  was  freed  from 
this  obligation  because  the  American  crew  began  firing  upon 
some  British  boats  which  approached  their  vessel  in  the 
night.  Correspondingly,  had  the  Maine  undertaken  the  task 
of  rigging  torpedo-nettings,  searching  for  torpedoes,  and 
firing  upon  approaching  boats,  we  might  not  have  claimed 
damages.  But  she  left  these  precautions  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  government  is  responsible. 

Further  than  that,  the  United  States  has  itself  conceded 
its  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its  own  citizens  when  guilty 
of  wrongs  toward  foreigners  or  foreign  property.  When 
the  Chinese  massacres  took  place  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
this  government  paid  indemnity  to  the  Chinese  Government 
for  the  Chinese  murdered  by  United  States  citizens.  In 
1 89 1,  when  the  Mafia  riots  occurred  in  New  Orleans  and 
several  Italian  subjects  were  murdered,  this  government  paid 
indemnity  to  the  Italian  Government  for  the  families  of  the 
murdered  men.  When,  in  1892,  some  of  the  Baltimore's 
crew  were  assaulted  at  Valparaiso,  many  of  them  wounded, 
and  several  killed,  this  government  admitted  the  principle  of 
reparation  by  accepting  a  sum  of  money  from  Chile  for  the 


families  of  the  murdered  men   and   for   indemnity   to   the 
wounded. 

From  the  time  of  President  Washington  this  government 
has  invariably  demanded  reparation  for  injury  before  de- 
claring war.  If  injury  be  proved,  it  will  do  so  now.  There- 
fore, unless  it  be  shown  that  the  Mai?ie  was  blown  up  ex- 
ternally and  criminally,  and  unless  Spain  disavows  responsi- 
bility and  reiuses  reparation,  there  will  be  no  war. 


But  aside  from  the  Maine  disaster,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  much  tension   in  the  diplomatic  relations 

American  r 

Intervention  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  That 
in  Cuba.  lamentable   occurrence    has  caused   a   tem- 

porary lull  in  those  relations  ;  but  in  a  short  time,  when  the 
shock  of  the  Maine  horror  has  become  less  keen  in  the 
public  mind,  the  diplomatic  tension  will  force  its  way  to  the 
front.  Matters  at  present  stand  thus  :  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  requested  Spain  to  fix  a  time  when  it  considers 
that  the  war  in  Cuba  can  be  brought  to  a  close.  The 
Spanish  Government  has  replied  that  it  has  extended 
autonomy  to  Cuba  ;  that  it  hopes  this  will  put  an  end  to 
hostilities  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  date,  but  that  it 
hopes  for  a  speedy  settlement.  The  American  Government 
replied  with  no  "ultimatum,"  as  many  papers  have  said, 
and  fixed  no  date  at  which  hostilities  must  cease,  but  re- 
plied with  an  urgent  note,  requesting  expedition. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  President  McKinley  declared 
that  the  United  States  would  intervene  in  certain  contingen- 
cies. From  this  stand  the  American  Government  can  not 
now  recede.  Even  if  President  McKinley  desired  to  re- 
cede— and  his  attitude  Tias  been  most  moderate — he  would 
scarcely  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  Congress,  of 
the  press,  and  of  the  people.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  American 
people  that  Spain  has  utterly  failed  to  subjugate  the  Cuban 
insurgents  ;  that  she  has  been  given  an  abundance  of  time  ; 
that  the  vast  losses  caused  to  the  United  States  by  the  ruin 
of  its  commerce  with  Cuba  and  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  naval  force  to  patrol  its  coast  to  prevent  filibustering 
expeditions  have  been  carried  as  far  as  any  self-respecting 
nation  cares  to  carry  them  ;  that  in  the  interests  of  human- 
ity, of  civilization,  and  even  of  commerce,  the  bloody  and 
futile  struggle  must  cease ;  that  European  nations  will  not 
interfere ;  that  they  look  upon  the  United  States,  having 
warned  them  off,  as  responsible  for  a  continuation  of  the 
war ;  that,  therefore,  the  struggle  must  cease,  and  cease 
soon. 

While  the  Maine  disaster  has  theoretically  nothing  to  do 
with  these  considerations,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  has 
thrust  the  Cuban  situation  to  the  forefront  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  brought  about  an  impatience  with  Spain's  weak  and 
bloody  war.  It  has  caused  conservative  citizens  to  encour- 
age the  President  into  assuming  a  more  vigorous  attitude 
toward  Spain.  Were  it  not  for  the  recent  disaster,  he  would 
have  laid  before  Congress  a  mass  of  matter  collated  from 
the  letters  to  the  State  Department  of  our  consuls  in  Cuba. 
These  official  letters  show  the  failure  of  autonomy  and  the 
failure  of  Spain  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  The  sending 
of  these  reports  to  Congress  has  been  delayed  by  the  disas- 
ter, but  doubtless  they  will  be  laid  before  Congress  and  the 
country  soon.  They  will  show  that  not  only  is  Spain  unable 
to  suppress  the  insurrection,  but  that  she  is  unable  to  feed  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  whom  she  has  driven  from  the  country 
into  the  fortified  towns,  and  that  she  is  unable  even  to  feed  her 
own  troops,  some  of  whom  in  distant  departments  are  ravaging 
the  country  in  order  to  prevent  themselves  from  starving.  It 
is  probable  that  the  President,  in  a  forthcoming  message  to 
Congress,  will  add  to  these  consular  reports  a  suggestion 
that  Spain  be  induced  to  give  up  Cuba  for  a  large  money  in- 
demnity, the  Llnited  States  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
bonds,  and  this  government  to  hold  control  of  the  Cuban 
customs  as  security  for  their  payment. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  situation  between  the  United  States 
and   Spain.     It  is    doubtful  whether  the  Spanish    Govern- 
ment will  consent  to   surrender  Cuba  on  any  terms.     The 
ministry  of  Sagasta  is  a  makeshift  one,  and  does  not  co- 
mand    an  actual   majority    in    the    Cortes.      Sagasta    i_ 
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shifty  politician  who  in  his  long  political  career  has  scrupled 
at  nothing  to  climb  to  power.  He  is  quite  capable,  in  des- 
peration, of  preventing  the  fall  of  his  ministry  by  permitting 
a  war  to  break  out  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
This  would  maintain  any  ministry  in  power.  All  Spaniards 
would  align  themselves  behind  Sagasta  if  Spain  were 
threatened  with  war.  There  lies  the  danger  of  the  present 
situation.  It  is  a  dangerous  situation,  but  it  has  little  to  do 
with  the  lamentable  explosion  of  the  battle-ship  Maine. 


The  positive  statement  of  Senator  White  that  he  will  not  be 
„,       .    ...  a    candidate    to    succeed    himself    in    the 

Whites  With- 
drawal and  the  Senate  has  disarranged  the  plans  of  the 
Democratic  Slate.  Democrats.  Senator  White  announces 
that  his  private  business  demands  his  whole  attention,  and 
that,  should  he  accept  another  term,  his  law  practice  would 
be  dissipated  and  he  would  have  comparatively  nothing  to 
live  upon.  This  is  certainly  a  sufficient  explanation,  but 
there  are  some  who  suggest  that  Senator  White  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd  politician  ;  that  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee  enables  him  to 
see  the  trend  of  political  events  ;  and  that  he  has  no  desire 
to  enter  a  losing  fight.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  withdrawal 
will  cost  the  Democratic  party  many  votes  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  for  he  is  personally  very  popular  there, 
and  the  Democrats  have  no  man  in  that  section  who  can  fill 
his  place. 

Two  candidates  have  been  suggested  to  succeed  him  from 
Southern  California — Frank  Finlayson  and  George  Patton. 
Both  are  young  men,  and  neither  has  yet  made  a  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Finlayson 
is  a  lawyer  who  has  made  a  good  position  for  himself  at 
the  bar  of  Los  Angeles,  is  popular,  and  has  served  in  the 
State  legislature.  Patton  is  also  a  prominent  and  popular 
young  lawyer,  and  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
sixth  district  in  1894,  but  was  defeated.  He  is  also  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Senator  White,  and  it  is  claimed  that  White 
would  be  favorable  to  his  candidacy,  though  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  latter  will  favor  anybody  just  now. 

These  are  the  only  candidates  mentioned  as  yet  in  South- 
ern California,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Democrats  are  very 
short  of  senatorial  timber  in  that  section  of  the  State.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  in  Northern  California,  and  candidates  are 
springing  up  like  mushrooms  in  all  directions.  W.  W.  Foote, 
who  was  being  groomed  as  a  dark  horse  in  the  gubernatorial 
race,  now  announces  emphatically  Jhat  he  wants  none  of  it, 
but  as  to  the  senatorship — that  is  another  matter.  He  was 
a  candidate  six  years  ago  when  Senator  White  was  elected, 
but  withdrew  at  the  last  moment,  and  he  would  not  object  to 
representing  California  in  the  Senate  now  that  White  is  no 
longer  in  the  field. 

Mayor  Phelan  has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  can- 
didate, now  that  he  is  out  of  the  fight  for  the  governorship. 
An  amusing  little  incident  at  the  recent  banquet  of  the 
Iroquois  Club  suggests  that  Governor  Budd — who  is  at 
least  one  of  the  powers  in  the  Democracy  of  California — 
does  not  intend  that  the  mayor  shall  fly  so  high  at  present. 
During  the  proceedings,  an  over-enthusiastic  young  member 
proposed  three  cheers  for  Maguire,  "  the  next  governor  of 
California."  The  governor  sternly  rebuked  him,  saying 
that  that  was  no  place  to  make  politics.  The  enthusiastic 
member  suggested  that  it  was  the  candidate  rather  than  the 
politics  that  the  governor  did  not  like,  and  a  very  spirited 
colloquy  ensued.  That  the  suggestion  had  some  truth,  how- 
ever, was  shown  later  when  Governor  Budd  rose  and  pro- 
posed the  health  of  "James  D.  Phelan,  the  best  mayor  San 
Francisco  has  ever  had,  and  the  next  mayor  of  this  city." 

The  fact  is  that  Budd  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  suc- 
ceeding himself,  and  has  returned  to  his  earlier  ambition — 
the  United  States  Senate.  With  White  out  of  the  way,  he 
thinks  that  he  can  win  the  prize,  but  he  does  not  propose 
to  take  any  chances  with  Phelan.  He  is  already  laying  his 
wires  to  capture  the  legislature,  and,  with  his  connection 
throughout  the  State,  he  would  make  a  formidable  opponent 
should  the  Democrats  capture  the  legislature.  His  lieu- 
tenants and  appointees,  who  have  been  going  around  de- 
claring that  he  is  the  only  logical  candidate  for  governor, 
will  now  have  to  be  called  in  and  set  to  work  in  the  new 
field.     But  Budd  still  denies  that  he  is  a  candidate. 

The  question  of  locality,  however,  is  apt  to  cut  some  figure 
in  the  final  selection  of  a  successor  to  Senator  White,  whether 
by  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans.  The  Surf,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  objects  to  the  considerations  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion suggested  by  the  Argonaut.  It  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
te1*  to  select  the  best  candidate  for  every  office  without  regard 
to  the  locality  in  which  he  resides,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions that  is  impossible.  Southern  California  would  not  con- 
'  ent  to  Northern  California  having  both  senators.  That 
.'ection  of  the  State  has  particular  interests  that  it  wants 
looked  after  in  Congress,  and  wants  a  representative  in  the 
Upper  House  to  look  after  them.  Should  the  Democrats 
decide  upon  a  candidate  from  the  north,  it  would  practically 


mean  the  destruction  of  the  party  in  the  south,  and  some 
understanding  will  probably  be  insisted  upon  before  the  cam- 
paign opens.  In  fact,  such  an  understanding  will  necessarily 
be  made  a  part  of  the  campaign  in  Southern  California  to 
offset  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  Senator  White. 

This  new  adjustment  has  necessarily  affected  the  cam- 
paign for  the  governorship,  and,  so  far  as  appears  at  present, 
it  has  strengthened  Maguire  more  than  any  other  candidate. 
With  Phelan  and  Budd  out  of  the  way,  Maguire  is  reason- 
ably certain  of  an  undivided  delegation  from  San  Francisco. 
With  Foote  and  Budd  out  of  the  fight,  he  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain of  the  Alameda  delegation,  which  either  one  of  them 
might  have  made  him  fight  very  hard  for.  With  the  dele- 
gates he  claims  from  the  interior  of  the  State,  this  places 
him  easily  in  the  lead.  It  falls  far  short  of  the  number 
necessary  for  a  nc-.nination,  however,  and  a  successful  com- 
bination may  yet  be  made  against  him. 

By  a  vote  of  fifty  to  nineteen  the  Senate  has  denied  ad- 
_      c  mission  to   Henry  W.  Corbett,  who  was  ap- 

One  senator  '  '  f 

from  pointed    a   senator    from    Oregon    by    the 

Oregon.  governor  of   that    State.     This    case  is  not 

dissimilar  to  the  Mantle  case,  settled  by  the  Senate  in  1893. 
After  this,  it  is  probable  that  no  further  attempts  will  be 
made  to  seat  senators  under  similar  conditions. 

The  conditions  were  these  :  The  Oregon  legislature,  after 
a  long  session  and  a  dead-lock,  failed  to  elect  a  senator. 
After  adjournment,  the  governor  of  Oregon  appointed 
Henry  W.  Corbett.  The  Senate  has  now  decided,  as  it  has 
done  before,  that  when  the  legislature  of  a  State  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  elect  and  fails  to  elect,  the  Senate  will  not 
recognize  the  appointee  of  a  governor.  This  ground  seems 
to  us  just  and  fair.  If  a  State  legislature,  through  whatever 
cause,  fails  to  exercise  its  constitutional  privilege,  it  and  its 
State  should  be  punished  therefor  by  non-representation  in 
the  Senate. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Senate  was  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  there  was  a  money  combination  in  the  Oregon 
legislature.  Senator  Mitchell,  the  caucus  nominee,  had 
submitted  in  writing  a  number  of  names  of  Republicans 
whom,  he  would  support.  Among  them  were  those  of 
George  W.  Williams,  once  Attorney-General  in  General 
Grant's  Cabinet,  and  Binger  Hermann,  for  a  number  of 
years  representative  in  Congress  from  Oregon,  one  of  the 
best  representatives  the  Pacific  Coast  ever  had,  and  one  to 
whom  California  is  indebted  for  much  assistance  in  Pacific 
Coast  legislation.  But  the  combine  in  the  Oregon  legis- 
lature refused  to  listen  to  any  offers  of  compromise,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  suspicions  of  bribery  are  well  founded. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Senate  has  voted  to  exclude  Mr. 
Corbett,  and  we  believe  that,  regardless  of  the  bribery 
charges,  it  has  acted  well.  If  Oregon  wishes  to  have  full 
representation  in  the  United  States  Senate,  she  had  better 
elect  to  her  legislature  men  who  will  carry-out  their  consti- 
tutional duty. 

This  action  of  the  Senate  leaves  that  body  short  one  mem- 
ber. Its  number  will  remain  at  the  limit  of  eighty-nine 
until  after  the  next  session  of  the  Oregon  legislature.  This 
might  have  affected  the  number  of  votes  required  for  the 
Hawaiian  annexation  treaty  before  it  died. 


Maine  had  seen  "  a  smoking  object  slowly  approaching  the 
vessel  just  prior  to  the  explosion."  Absolute  denial  of  this 
was  given  by  the  sailor  himself  to  an  Associated  Press  re- 
porter in  the  Key  West  hospital,  and  it  was  sustained  by 
officers  of  the  Maine,  who  said  nothing  was  seen. 

Positive  statements  were  made  that  McKinley  had  in  his 
hands  complete  proof  of  Spanish  treachery  toward  the 
Maine.  As  late  as  January  25th,  Secretary  Long  said 
"  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  this." 

,  Reported  that  the  cruiser  Montgomery  had  been  directed 
to  go  to  Havana  to  replace  the  Maine.  Denied  by  Secretary, 
of  the  Navy — no  orders  yet  issued  for  any  vessel  to  go. 

Reported  that  Americans  in  Havana,  being  in  danger  of 
their  lives,  had  been  advised  by  Consul-General  Lee  to  de- 
part.    Denied  by  Consul-General  Lee. 

Sensational  dispatch  that  Spaniards  would  not  allow  in- 
vestigation of  the  hull.  Met  by  news  that  Spanish  officials 
recognize  the  wreck  as  extra-territorial  and  Captain  Sigsbee 
as  the  authority  in  charge  of  it. 

Reported  that  Senator  Proctor  was  a  secret  emissary  to 
Cuba  on  behalf  of  the  President.  Denied  by  the  senator 
at  Key  West.  Undoubtedly  false — senators  are  not  the 
messenger-boys  of  the  administration. 

Reported  that  the  government  had  directed  the  Vizcaya  to 
be  guarded.     Denied  by  Navy  Department  officials. 

Reported  that  the  Vizcaya  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
New  York  harbor.  She  was  welcomed  with  the  usual 
salutes. 

Reported  that  torpedoes  had  been  stretched  across  the' 
Narrows  and  that  the  Vizcaya  was  a  prisoner.  She  sailed 
peacefully  away  on  January  25th. 

Reported  that  the  Terror  was  to  follow  the  Vizcaya  down 
the  coast  to  safeguard  Atlantic  ports.  The  Vizcaya  sailed 
for  Havana,  and  the  Terror  was  ordered  to  New  York. 

Newspapers  are  made  to  sell  ;  war  news  sells  papers ; 
therefore  the  yellow  journals  want  a  war.  But  the  question 
follows  whether  any  business  has  a  right  to  embroil  fh< 
country  in  war  for  its  own  selfish  purposes.  In  case  of  rea 
trouble,  such  dangerous  pests  as  the  editors  of  the  yelloB 
journals  might  have  to  be  suppressed  for  their  country's  good 
It  was  done  during  the  last  war,  and  it  looks  as  though  then 
might  be  need  to  repeat  the  discipline.  Every  patriotic  citizei 
will  echo  the  sentiment  of  Congressman  Boutelle,  cbairmai 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  :  "  Any  man  wh( 
adds  a  spark  to  inflame  public  sentiment  at  this  juncture  is  a 
guilty  as  the  man  who  would  touch  a  match  to  the  powder 
magazine  of  a  vessel." 
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The  editors  of  the  yellow  journals  seem  not  only  lost  to 
^      _  shame,   but  indifferent  to  truth,  honor,  de- 

The  Delirium  ' 

or  the  cency,    and    patriotism.      Their    circulations 

yellow  Press.  must  t,e  swelled  at  any  cost.  Their  favorite 
methods  are  to  manufacture  sensational  rumors,  print 
them  in  gigantic  poster  type  to-day,  and  deny  them  micro- 
scopically to-morrow. 

The  Maine  disaster  occurred  on  February  15th.  The 
yellow  newspapers  were  then  working  the  De  Lome  incident 
to  the  fullest  extent.  On  the  next  morning  the  New  York 
Journal — which  had  no  inkling  of  the  Maim  disaster, 
although  other  New  York  papers  published  it — displayed 
the  following  enormous  head-lines :  "  Spain  Refuses  To 
Apologize — Arms  Six  Merchant  Ships — We  Order  Shot 
And  Shell."  That  ended  the  De  Lome  matter  for  the 
Journal.  The  Maine  disaster  happened,  and  was  instantly 
seized  upon  as  a  better  reason  for  forcing  a  Spanish  war. 

On  the  eighteenth,  before  a  particle  of  knowledge  had 
been  obtained,  the  Journal  had  a  two-page  picture  showing 
the  submerged  wreck,  in  which  were  depicted  a  torpedo  hole 
and  a  diver  in  the  act  of  discovering  it.  The  title  was  : 
"  Divers  Searching  For  The  Dead  And  Evidence  That 
They  Were  Murdered  Under  The  Murky  Waters  Of 
Havana  Bay." 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  false  news  that  have  been 
disseminated  in  order  to  sell  papers  : 

Captain  Sigsbee  was  reported  as  expressing  opinions  that 
it  was  a  torpedo  or  mine,  and  that  the  explosion  came  from 
without.  Captain  Sigsbee  cabled  Secretary  Long  a  sweep- 
ing denial,  in  which  he  said  that  any  opinion  announced  as 
his  would  be  without  foundation. 

Report   was   circulated   that   one   of   the   sailors  on  the 


The   inventory  and  appraisement  of  the  estate  of  Adolpl 
„      _  Sutro — made  necessary  by  his  mind  becom 

The  Estate  '      3 

of  ing  affected — presents  many  facts  of  interest 

Adolph  Sutro.  What  will  impress  most  people  as  peculiar 
the  small  amount  of  ready  money.  Though  the  entire  estati 
is  valued  at  three  millions  of  dollars,  the  money  in  ban! 
amounted  to  only  $473.50,  and  the  entire  personal  propert 
to  3>553i9°8-  The  outside  property  is  placed  at  $38,500 
leaving  $2,157,164  as  the  value  of  his  San  Francisco  re 
estate. 

The  greater  part  of  this  real  estate  was  included  in  th 
Outside  Lands  north  and  south  of  the  park.  Of  insid 
property  Sutro  had  two  pieces — the  old  residence  on  th 
north-west  corner  of  Hayes  and  Fillmore  Streets,  valued  i 
$35,000,  and  the  south-east  corner  of  Jackson  and  Batter 
Streets,  covered  by  several  ramshackle  old  buildings  an 
valued  at  $30,000.  The  largest  outside  holding  is  a  portio 
of  the  San  Miguel  Rancho,  including  1,040  acres  south  1 
the  park.  It  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direction  back  1 
the  Almshouse  from  Clayton  and  Seventeenth  Streets  to  tr 
Ingleside  race-track.  Parts  of  this  tract  are  worth  as  muc 
as  $5,000  an  acre,  while  other  parts  are  worth  scarcely  an; 
thing  at  all.  The  tract  is  valued  at  $7S3,75°,  °r  an  averaj 
of  about  $750  an  acre.  Near  this  is  the  Byfield  trac 
valued  at  $12,000,,  and  holdings  in  the  Park  Lane  trac 
placed  at  $35,825. 

In  the  Outside  Lands  south  of  the  park,  where  stree 
have  been  laid  out  on  the  official  maps,  but  for  the  mo 
part  not  yet  cut  through,  there  are  136  whole  and  fraction 
blocks,  including  the  library  block  close  to  the  site  of  tl 
Affiliated    Colleges.     These    cover   about   one-fifth    of  th 
section    of    the   city,  and    are   valued   at    $531,500.      Tl 
library  block  is  valued  at  $20,000.     North  of  the  park  a 
the  Sutro  Heights    property,  valued  at   $150,000,  and  t 
baths,  Cliff  House,  and   Ocean  Terrace   property,  includii 
about  39  acres,  estimated  at  $600,000.     This  valuation  i  •) 
eludes  the  improvements,  and   these  are  the  only  valual 
improvements  on  Sutro's  property.    The  Ocean  Shore  Ian  M 
and  the  Miles  D.  Sweeney  tract,  near  the  cemetery  resen  M ■•;. 
tion,  are  valued  at  $45,254  ;  five  acres  near  Forty-Eigl    ' 
Avenue,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean  beach,  are  placed 
$6,953  ;  and  blocks  in  the  Lakeview  district  are  estimat 
at  $5,500. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  inventory  is  the  sm 
amount    of    income-bearing    property.     The    Cliff   Hot 
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probably  commands  a  good  rental ;  some  of  the  acreage 
property  south  of  the  park  is  rented  for  use  as  vegetable 
gardens,  and  earns  a  fair  interest  on  its  value.  The  Arcadia 
Ranch,  in  Napa  County,  and  the  business  property  on  Jack- 
son and  Battery  Streets  probably  bring  in  a  revenue.  But 
the  baths  can  do  little  more  than  pay  expenses,  if  they  do 
that,  and  the  remainder  of  the  real  estate  earns  practically 
nothing.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Sutro  obtained  enough 
money  to  pay  his  current  expenses. 

Sutro  began  to  buy  Outside  Lands  about  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  purchased  his  interest  in  the  San  Miguel 
Rancho  for  about  $520,000.  He  bought  this  property 
from  the  French  Bank,  that  institution  having  obtained 
it  from  its  president,  who  committed  suicide  about  that  time. 
The  property  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cliff  House  was  pur- 
chased from  C.  C.  Butler  and  others,  different  prices  being 
paid  for  the  different  interests.  It  is  impossible  to  establish 
any  comparison  between  the  purchase  price  and  the  present 
value,  as  a  large  part  of  the  latter  results  from  the  improve- 
ments Sutro  has  made  since  buying.  The  greater  part  of 
the  land  south  of  the  park  was  purchased  from  the  Bank  of 
Napa,  which  had  obtained  it  through  a  mortgage  and  fore- 
closure sale.  The  remainder  of  the  property  was  purchased 
at  various  times  in  parcels,  the  boundaries  of  which  did  not 
correspond  with  those  of  the  present  holdings.  The  land 
south  of  the  park,  however,  cost  Sutro  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $390,000,  including  the  acreage  property  outside  of  the 
San  Miguel  Rancho,  and  that  north  of  the  park,  excluding 
the  holdings  about  the  Cliff  House,  about  $29,000.  Had 
he  sold  six  or  eight  years  ago  at  the  prices  then  ruling  he 
would  have  received  about  $1,575,000.  These  lands  are  now 
valued  at  $637,025.  The  land  south  of  the  park  has  de- 
preciated more  than  that  to  the  north,  owing  to  the  superior 
street-car  facilities  of  the  latter,  but  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  both  sections  since  those  boom  times. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  the  investigation  of  the  wreck 
A  Coffer-d^m  °^  tne  Maine  would  result  in  the  Scotch 
Around  verdict,  "not  proven."      It  is  true  that  noth- 

the  Maine.  mg  js  i^qwu  as  to  the  verdict  of  the  naval 

board  of  inquiry,  and  nothing  probably  can  be  known  for 
some  time.  But,  none  the  less,  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  the  wreck,  as  seen  from  the  other  vessels  in  Havana 
bay,  is  slowly  settling  into  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbor.  This  will  probably  render  it  impossible  to  tell  what 
the  condition  of  the  wreck  may  have  been  immediately  after 
the  explosion.  The  vast  weight  of  the  superstructure  will  of 
itself  tend  further  to  distort  the  already  distorted  mass  of 
wreckage.  Then,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  the 
divers  to  see  anything,  even  with  the  aid  of  electric  lamps, 
through  the  foul  and  turbid  waters  of  Havana  bay.  They 
have  been  forced  to  base  their  investigations  on  the  sense  of 
touch  rather  than  on  that  of  sight.  Altogether,  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  will  find  the  shedding 
of  light  upon  the  explosion  a  hopeless  task. 

This  makes  it  pertinent  to  inquire  why  a  more  thorough 
investigation  could  not  have  been  made  by  means  of  a  coffer- 
dam. Such  a  structure  could  have  been  erected  around  the 
wreck  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost  outlined  by  the  wrecking  com- 
panies. Already  the  government  has  appropriated  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars,  all  of  which  will  certainly  be  ex- 
pended. Probably  for  half  the  sum  a  coffer-dam  could 
have  been  constructed  around  the  wreck,  which  would  have 
rendered  it  possible  to  lay  bare  everything  to  the  light  of 
day.  A  double  row  of  piles  might  have  been  driven  and 
easily  calked.  Then  the  coffer-dam  could,  by  pumping, 
have  been  kept  clear  of  water,  and  the  wreck  laid  bare.  If 
it  be  objected  to  this  that  facilities  for  such  a  structure  were 
not  to  be  had  at  Havana,  it  may  be  replied  that,  inadequate 
as  are  the  wrecking  facilities  at  Havana,  there  must  be  piles 
there,  and  if  not  piles,  there  must  be  timber  of  some  kind. 
While  such  an  elaborate  caisson  or  coffer-dam  as  could  be 
constructed  in  an  American  port  might  not  be  feasible  there, 
such  a  one  as  we  have  outlined  could  be  constructed  almost 
anywhere. 

It  is  our  belief  that  had  this  been  done,  the  true  cause  of 
the  explosion  would  have  been  divulged.  Now  we  think 
that  the  cause  will  never  be  known,  whatever  may  be  sus- 
pected. The  secret  of  the  explosion  which  wrecked  the 
Maine  will  lie  forever  embedded  in  the  filthy  ooze  at  the 
bottom  of  Havana  bay. 

1  A.  cloud  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand — we  do  not  know 
whose  hand — has  recently  appeared  on  the 
horizon  of  local  politics.  Its  coming  was 
announced  with  considerable  mystery  in  one 
;  3f  San  Francisco's  morning  Republican  dailies. 

On  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  the  mystery  partially 

beared  when  sixty-two  persons,  marshaled  by  I.  J.  Truman 

■  ind  William  H.  Schooler,  met  in  the  Alcazar  building  and 

aegan  the  organization  of  a  business  men's  Republican  club. 

Reports   of  the   speeches  of  those  who  outlined   to  the 

neeting  the  objects  of  the  proposed  club  seem  to  indicate 


that  the  strength  of  the  new  organization  will  be  directed 
against  boss  methods  and  the  attainment  of  municipal  re- 
form within  the  ranks  of  the  party  in  this  city.  The  move- 
ment is  decidedly  partisan,  judging  from  the  announcement 
that  membership  would  be  open  only  to  out-and-out  Re- 
publicans, while  at  the  same  time  excluding  "all  politicians, 
office-holders,  and  office-seekers." 

The  Argonaut  has  no  quarrel  with  any  move  likely  to  re- 
sult in  municipal  reform  and  the  success  of  Republican 
principles  in  future  elections,  but  it  must  be  said  that  an 
organization  projected  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  club  will  need  wise  leadership  to  prevent 
its  degenerating  into  a  faction  which  is  more  liable  to  replace 
Republican  bosses  with  Democratic  ones  than  to  purify 
politics  while  retaining  its  own  party  in  power.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  abasement  of  public  affairs  by  the  in- 
fluence of  bossism  working  for  personal  ambitions,  it  can  not 
be  ignored  that  the  only  hope  of  continued  success  lies  in  the 
strength  of  a  united  party  unhampered  by  factional  strife. 
Elections  are  seldom  carried  in  any  other  way.  We  must 
not  be  understood  as  saying  that  no  good  can  come  of  the 
proposed  movement.  We  hope  great  benefits  to  the  party 
and  city  may  follow,  but  experience  shows  that  a  faction 
which  does  nothing  but  meet,  debate,  and  resolve,  seldom 
accomplishes  anything. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  business  men  become  dis- 
gusted with  partisan  politics  and  withdraw  from  active  partici- 
pation in  nominating  conventions  and  elections.  Neither  is 
it  to  be  gainsaid  that  the  side  which  is  fortunate  enough 
to  excite  the  positive  interest  of  business  men  stands  the  best 
chance  of  winning  an  election.  No  better  illustration  is 
needed  than  that  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1896.  Cal- 
ifornia was  lost  to  McKinley  until  the  efforts  of  the  Argo- 
naut united  the  business  men  in  anon-partisan  sound-money 
league.  As  it  was,  the  State  electors  were  saved  only  by  an 
infinitesimal  majority.  That  was  a  non-partisan  movement. 
No  other  would  have  sufficed.  An  independent  Republican 
effort  would  have  created  a  faction  which  would  only  have 
hampered  the  regular  organization  without  gaining  votes  at 
the  polls. 

The  new  Republican  club  can  not  be  judged  at  this  stage. 
Its  purposes  and  ambitions  are  yet  too  vaguely  stated.  It 
will,  it  is  said,  "  afford  Republicans  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  municipal  reform  in  the  ranks  of  their  own  party,"  and 
by  the  nomination  of  good  men  "  secure  to  the  public  at 
large  a  decent  and  economical  government,"  These  words 
sound  well.  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  whose  is 
the  hand  ? 


months  more  it  will  apparently  have  dwindled  to  a  vanishing 
point.     Annexation  is  dead. 


on  Gold 
Discoveries. 


The  Occident  is  the  organ  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Elder  Roberts  tne  Pacific  Coast.  In  a  recent  number  is 
the  following  note  to  the  editor : 

"  One  very  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  has  Dot  been  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  during  this  jubilee  season.  The  fact  is  this  :  The  Treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  by  which  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  was 
executed  February  2,  1848.  and  gold  was  discovered  January  24.  1848, 
nine  days  earlier.  Had  the  discovery  of  gold  been  known  in  Mexico  a 
little  sooner,  the  treaty  would  not  have  been  signed  by  Mexico.  A 
manifest  Providence.  James  B.  Roberts." 

Mr.  James  B.  Roberts  was  formerly  an  elder  in  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  may  be  still.  The  Presbyterian 
doctrines  in  regard  to  fore-ordination  and  predestination  are 
well  known.  It  is  evident  that  Elder  Roberts  believes  that 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  it  was  intended  that  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  should  be  signed  just  nine  days  later 
than  the  day  on  which  gold  should  be  discovered  in  Califor- 
nia, in  order  to  hoodwink  the  dark-skinned  Mexican  race,  of 
whom  God  presumably  disapproves,  and  that  the  gold  should 
go  to  the  fair-skinned  Anglo-Saxon  race,  of  whom  God  pre- 
sumably approves.  This  seems  a  little  hard  to  believe,  and 
a  little  hard  on  the  dark-skinned  races,  but  inasmuch  as 
Presbyterian  elders  have  always  assumed  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  intentions  of  the  Deity,  it  is  probable  that  Elder 
Roberts  is  right. 

In  a  recent  number,  the  New  York  Journal  had  a  whole 
A  Southern  Pa£e   °*  patriotic  pictures    headed    "  War  ! 

Veteran  War !     War  !       Southern     And    Northern 

on  War.  Veterans  Together  !     No  North,  No  South, 

No  East,  No  West."  But  a  dispatch  from  Columbia, 
S.  C.j  would  seem  to  show  that  General  Wade  Hampton, 
late  of  the  Confederate  army,  does  not  agree  with  the 
Journal.  He  says  that  if  there  be  war  with  Spain,  "  I 
would  advise  the  men  of  the  South  to  stay  at  home  and  let 
the  North  furnish  the  troops.  We  are  just  recovering  from 
the  Civil  War.  Another  war  would  give  us  a  setback.  If 
necessary,  South  Carolina  citizens  should  take  arms  to  de- 
fend their  seaports,  but  not  otherwise."  This  is  a  dis- 
cordant note  in  the  JournaPs  grand  war  chorus. 


Commissary-Colonel  Pacheco,  the  Spanish   officer  who  at- 
SlMPLE  tempted   to  force  his  way  into   the   United 


Settlement 
by  Suicide. 


,  3an  Francisco's 
Hew 

Republicans. 


The  Hawaiian  annexation  treaty  is  dead.  We  can  assure  our 
Annexation  readers,  both  annexationists  and  anti-annex- 

Treaty  ationists,  that  this  statement  may   be  relied 

is  Dead.  upon.     The  Argonaut  is  not  in  the  habit  of 

printing  things  as  true  simply  because  it  desires  them  to  be 
true.  For  example,  some  months  ago  we  believed  that  the 
annexation  scheme  would  be  successful,  and  we  said  so. 
But  much  may  happen  in  a  few  months.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  what  we  hoped  would  happen — the  enlightenment  of 
the  American  Congress  and  the  American  people  upon  the 
Hawaiian  scheme.  It  has  resulted,  as  we  hoped  it  would 
result,  in  the  killing  of  the  treaty. 

Lest  the  friends  of  annexation  should  believe  that  this 
statement  of  the  Argonaut  is  inspired  by  its  wishes  rather 
than  by  its  knowledge,  we  quote  from  the  Washington  letter 
of  the  Chicago  Times-Herald^  which  journal  is  a  McKinley 
organ,  its  publisher,  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  being  very  near  to  the 
administration,  and  its  Washington  correspondent,  Walter 
Wellman,  having  the  ear  of  the  President.  Under  date  of 
February  24th,  the  Times-Herald  says  :  "  Hawaii  is  to  be 
annexed  by  resolution.  The  treaty  is  to  be  laid  aside  in- 
definitely." 

This  is  the  first  knock-out  for  the  annexationists.  They 
now  talk  lightly  and  easily  of  "annexing  by  resolution" 
and  of  "annexing  Hawaii  as  a  county  of  California."  We 
fancy  that  a  larger  number  of  people  will  be  required  to 
assent  to  this  than  some  fifty  senators  ardently  looking  for 
patronage  plums  from  the  administration.  It  will  require 
not  only  a  majority  of  the  Senate  but  a  majority  of  the 
House.  Further  than  that,  California  will  have  something 
to  say  about  it.  The  boundaries  of  this  State  are  defined 
by  its  own  constitution.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which 
Congress  can  override  the  constitution  of  California.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  California  herself  to  vote  in  favor  of 
changing  her  boundaries.  This  State,  on  September  3, 
1879,  polled  154,638  votes  against  Chinese  immigration  to 
S83  votes  for  it.  Is  it  probable  that  she  will  now  vote 
to  include  in  this  free  white  State  "  Hawaii  County,"  with 
half  a  hundred  thousand  Asiatics,  half  of  them  Chinese  ? 
If  so,  this  revulsion  of  feeling  would  be  most  remarkable. 

But  in  any  event  these  proceedings  will  all  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  Congress  and 
in  the  press,  and  discussion  seems  to  be  fatal  to  annexation. 
It  has  already  shrunk  so  much  in   six  months  that  in  six 


States  legation  at  Madrid  for  the  presumable 
purpose  of  assassinating  Minister  Woodford, 

J  was  arrested  and  locked  up.  The  next  morning  he  was 
found  in  his  cell  with  a  hole  in  his  head,  the  prison,  officials 
having  thoughtfully  left  with  him  a  loaded  revolver.  This 
is  the  story  that  was  given  out  to  the  press.  It  is  not  stated 
who  held  the  revolver  at  the  time  of  discharge.  However, 
the  Spanish  have  an  easy  way  of  settling  many  unpleasant 
questions.  When  they  get  an  ugly  prisoner,  he  is  frequently 
shot  on  the  way  to  prison  for  "  attempting  to  escape." 
Awkward  persons  like  Colonel  Pacheco  often  commit  suicide 

;  in  cells.     It  is  very  simple  and  very  Spanish. 


Your 
Money, 


Among  the  humors  of  the  yellow  press  last  week  was  an 
Vol  Pays  inflammatory  dispatch  that  "  Consul-General 

Lee  has  notified  all  Americans  to  leave 
Havana  for  fear  of  war,  and  practically  all 
have  fled."  Two  days  later  the  same  yellow  papers  pub- 
lished a  dispatch  saying  that  "  a  mass-meeting  of  American 
citizens  has  been  held  in  Havana  to  draft  resolutions 
addressed  to  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Long." 
Yet  "all  had  fled."     Evidently  there  were  others. 


Used  for 
Coupons. 


The  Examiner  and  Journal  are  clamorously  booming 
Lincoln's  Name  their  advertising-coupon  scheme  petitioning 
Congress  to  make  Lincoln's  birthday  a 
national  holiday.  Even  if  it  were  not  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  for  two  such  disreputable 
newspapers  to  use  his  name  for  such  purposes,  the  scheme 
would  be  impossible.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "national 
holiday."  Congress  has  no  power  to  make  holidays  except 
for  Federal  territory,  such  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Even  the  Fourth  of  July  is  made  a  holiday  by  State 
statute.  Therefore  the  advertising  scheme  of  the  Journal- 
Examiner  is  not  only  in  bad  taste,  but  it  is  imbecile  as  welL 
Abraham  Lincoln — his  memory  butchered  to  make  an 
Examiner  holiday  ! 

An  afternoon    paper   last   week   made  a  great    flourish  of 
Thimble-  trumpets     over    a    "  Sunday    war     extra." 

Rigging  There  was  nothing  in  this  extra  except  fool- 

Joubnalism.  ish    lies      It    was    pubijsned    because   there 

were  no  other  papers  out  to  contradict  them.     That  kind  of 
journalism  is  on  a  par  with  the  thimble-riggers  and  pea-and- 
shell  cappers  who   hang  around  country  fairs.     Like  then 
these  thimble-rigging  journalists  should  be  arrested  for 
taining  money  under  false  pretenses. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


March  7,  1898. 


A    SPIDER'S    STING. 


How  It  Saved  aa  Erring  Husband  the  Task  of  Explanation. 


It  was  downright  hot  and  no  mistake.  Poor  little  Mrs. 
Robb  gasped  the  dinner-time  throughout — it  was  impossible 
to  eat.  If  one  could  only  have  had  ice,  or  even  something 
moderately  cold  !  But  you  can't  get  ice  in  Paso  del  Macho, 
down  below  Vera  Cruz,  where  are  the  big  coffee  plantations 
and  the  "  hot  country,"  and  if  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  there  during  the  hot  months,  why,  you  can  only  put  a 
good  face  on  it  and  pray  for  rain  and  the  cooler  season. 

Juan,  who  served  the  simple  meal,  was  airily  clothed  in 
simple,  very  simple  white  garments — two  of  them — and 
even  he,  native  of  the  tierra  caliente  as  he  was,  wore  a  face 
the  color  of  a  boiled  lobster,  and  out  of  the  hearing  of  his 
mistress  swore  vigorously  and  without  ceasing.  Without 
doubt,  it  was  a  relief  to  him  when  the  senora  pushed  aside 
the  fruit  and  left  the  dining-room,  unable  to  eat. 

Out  on  the  veranda,  Mrs.  Robb  stood  gazing  without  see- 
ing anything.  In  truth,  the  glare  and  the  heat  hurt  the  eyes 
too  badly  for  it.  Everything  was  white,  and  hot,  and  dried 
up  from  the  blazing  June  sun.  Overhead,  a  sky  of  the 
deepest,  clearest  blue  showed  not  even  a  speck  of  cloud — 
there  would  be  no  rain  to-day,  and  the  girl's  firm  lips 
quivered  as  she  stared  upward.  Not  that  it  would  hurt  the 
coffee,  dry  weather  never  does  that ;  but  it  was  so  miserable 
and  forlorn,  and  made  one  wish  so  many  useless  things. 

Of  course  it  was  hot  and  glaring  even  at  home  now  ;  but 
how  different !  On  the  lawn,  in  the  magnolia  groves,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  one  could  at  least  get  a  wee  bit  of 
breeze ;  here  the  air  seemed  dead.  No  wonder  the  ad- 
ministrador *s  wife,  a  Northern  woman  and  unused  to 
tropical  weather,  had  lost  her  reason  the  year  before. 

Of  course,  Robb  could  not  leave  the  plantation  on  account 
of  the  newly  planted  trees.  But  his  wife  could  have  gone 
home,  and  every  one  wondered  that  she  did  not  do  so.  But 
Mrs.  Robb  had  many  old-fashioned  ideas  to  which  she  clung 
with  startling  persistence  for  so  small  and  slight  a  woman. 
It  was  her  opinion,  even  after  two  years  of  marriage,  that 
when  a  woman  loved  a  man  sufficiently  to  marry  him,  it  was 
her  duty  and  privilege  to  stick  to  that  man  through  good 
repute  and  bad,  through  cool  weather  and  hot.  And,  as 
she  had  loved  Robb  enough  to  marry  him  and  go  with  him 
to  a  Mexican  coffee  plantation,  she  held  it  her  duty  to  stand 
everything — the  heat,  the  fever,  and  the  poisonous  insects — 
so  long  as  he  did.  And  while  Robb  had  his  faults,  he  never 
gave  up. 

The  girl  was  happy,  in  spite  of  all.  Nothing,  not  even 
the  tremendous  heat,  could  have  made  her  complain.  But 
the  truth  was  that  two  days  before,  Robb  had  received  a 
mysterious  summons — he  said  it  came  from  Cockerell,  a 
brother  planter — necessitating  his  immediate  departure.  He 
had  seemed  greatly  disturbed,  and  told  his  wife  that  he  might 
be  away  two  days  at  the  most.  This  was  the  third  day,  and  he 
had  not  retflrned.  Mrs.  Robb  understood  her  husband  too 
well  to  send  a  mozo  out  to  find  if  anything  had  happened  : 
she  could  only  wait.  Fortunately,  the  Mexican  servants 
worshiped  her,  and  even  in  the  case  of  thieves,  no  one 
would  harm  her. 

The  hottest  weather  of  the  tropical  lands  often  brings  on 
fever,  and  oftener  serious  head-trouble.  To  avoid  which, 
the  best  thing  is  to  keep  busy  and  think  of  the  heat  as  little 
as  possible.  This  Mrs.  Robb  had  done.  But  to-day  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do.  She  had  darned,  and  mended,  and 
overhauled  her  embroidery  and  all  of  Robb's  clothes.  And 
now,  as  she  strolled  aimlessly  through  the  house,  she  was 
wondering  what  she  could  find  to  do.  There  was  a  little 
water-color  sketch  of  the  hacienda  that  she  could  finish — but 
investigation  showed  that  she  had  no  blue  left,  and  Robb's 
terrier  had  chewed  her  best  brush.  So  painting  was  de- 
clared off,  and  she  went  back  to  her  bedroom,  thence  to 
Robb's  dressing-room  to  see  what  could  be  done  there. 

The  walls  of  most  Mexican  hacienda  houses  are  built  of 
adobe.  Adobe  often  cracks,  and  showers  of  dust  come  pour- 
ing down,  ruining  your  best  clothes,  if  you  have  been  so 
foolish  as  to  hang  them  up  on  the  wall.  This  is  what  careless 
Robb  had  done  three  days  before.  As  a  consequence,  all 
of  his  clothes,  even  to  the  unused  dress-suit,  had  reddish 
dusty  streaks  over  them.  Mrs.  Robb  groaned,  and  then 
took  them  all  down  from  the  hooks,  carrying  armfuls  of 
trousers  and  coats  out  to  the  side  veranda,  where  Juan 
would  brush  them  afterward.  As  for  the  wall,  the  hacienda 
carpenter  promised  to  come  in  later  in  the  afternoon  and  fix 
it  up,  to  last  until  the  adobe  again  cracked. 

Some  time  later,  Mrs.  Robb  decided  that  she  would  fill  in 
the  few  hours  until  her  husband  returned — surely  he  would 
soon  be  back — with  home  letters.  Accordingly,  she  shut 
out  the  glaring  light  from  her  own  bedroom,  and  settled 
down  with  desk  and  lately  received  letters,  to  write  her 
sister  at  school  in  France  and  the  other  one  now  with  a  gay 
party  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

One  can't  think  or  compose  well  during  the  hot  weather 
in  the  Mexican  tropical  country.  Hence  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Robb  soon  found  herself  dreaming  about  those  same  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  where  she  first  met  and  loved  Robb. 
They  were  living  in  the  pretty  little  summer  cottage,  which 
her  family,  the  Ravenels,  owned  there.  Robb  was,  as  he 
said,  having  his  "last  fling  "  before  burying  himself  in  the 
Mexican  wilds.  He  did  not  say  that  his  family  were  send- 
ing him  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him  and  the 
good-sized  debts  which  he  would  contract  for  their  ultimate 
payment.  Which  was,  nevertheless,  the  truth.  Not  that  it 
would  have  made  any  difference  to  Dorothy  Ravenel ;  had 
hr.  been  a  beggar  or  a  jail-bird,  she  would  have  loved  him 
the  same.  Sometimes  you  meet  an  intense  woman  like  that ; 
s''ie  will  persist  in  loving  a  man,  no  matter  whether  he  beats 
er,  or  swears  at  her,  or  drags  her  through  unspeakable 
*>ame.  Dorothy  could  not  help  it  all — perhaps  "  it  was  her 
nature  to." 

There   had   been   other    men,    of    course,    for    Dorothy 
Ravenel,  with  her   charming  ways   and   chic,   half-French 


beauty,  was  admired  everywhere.  And  every  one  wondered 
at  her  marrying  Ernest  Robb,  who  had  no  money  to  speak 
of,  or  brains — merely  a  good-looking,  rather  rowdy  fellow. 
But  Dorothy  didn't  care  for  the  opinion  of  others  ;  she 
loved  Robb  and  she  proposed  to  marry  him,  whether  her 
guardians  withheld  their  consent  and  her  goodly  little  fortune 
or  not. 

She  wasn't  sorry,  as  she  thought  over  it  all,  alone  in  the 
Mexican  hacienda :  Ernest  had  his  faults,  of  course,  but  it 
made  no  difference.  For  the  man  you  love  you  can  make 
many  excuses.    And  Ernest  loved  her — she  was  sure  of  that. 

She  sprang  up,  and  gathered  together  her  heavy  hair,  as  a 
light  tap  sounded  at  the  door.  It  was  Juan,  with  a  tiny 
folded  scrap  of  paper  in  his  hand.  *(  Something  that  the 
senor  perhaps  dropped,"  he  explained.  "  It  was  lying  in 
the  patio  ;  perhaps  it  was  of  importance  to  the  senor." 

Not  knowing  what  it  was,  Mrs.  Robb  unfolded  the  paper, 
as  Juan  shut  the  door  and  went  back  to  his  work.  Not  out 
of  curiosity — the  opening  and  reading  of  her  husband's 
letters  was  an  unknown  thing  to  Dorothy  Robb.  She  did 
not  even  know  that  it  was  a  letter  of  her  husband's  ;  more 
probably  it  was  a  memorandum  about  the  coffee-trees,  or 
the  peon  laborers. 

Two  hours  later,  Mrs.  Robb  still  sat  motionless  on  the 
same  lounge,  with  the  same  scrap  of  paper  tightly  crumpled 
in  her  hand.  She  seemed  dazed — not  able  to  understand. 
The  note  was  in  Spanish  ;  her  knowledge  of  the  language 
was  good,  but  she  would  not  trust  it  in  this  case.  Every 
word  in  the  thing  had  been  compared  with  a  dictionary. 
And  now  that  she  had  verified  her  understanding  of  it,  she 
still  could  not  see  what  it  was. 

For  Ernest  was  her  husband — a  married  man.  Why, 
therefore,  should  any  woman — Spanish  or  otherwise — write 
him,  calling  him  "her  dearest  Ernesto,"  "the  light  of  her 
soul,"  "her  beloved,"  begging  that  he  would  come  to  her,  in 
Vera  Cruz,  and  that  she  was,  "as  always,  his  novia — his 
sweetheart,  Anita."  It  came  to  her  dully — for  the  heat  had 
made  her  stupid,  as  she  thought  to  herself — that  Robb  had 
sometimes  murmured  this  same  name  in  his  dreams. 
There  had  been  all  those  months,  too,  in  Vera  Cruz,  before 
he  had  returned  to  marry  her.  Perhaps  he  had  then 
known  this  woman — Anita  !  But  even  if  he  had,  why 
should  he  leave  his  wife  now  to  go  to  her — what  claim  or 
right  could  she  have  ? 

She  sat  there  quietly,  calmly  thinking  it  all  out.  She  was 
trying  to  realize  what  it  all  meant,  what  she  should  do. 
Of  course,  if  Ernest  could  leave  her — his  wife,  the  woman 
who  had  given  him  love,  faith,  and  all  her  fortune — for  this 
creature — what  was  her  name  ? — Anita — she  must  go  away 
and  leave  him  to  the  woman  that  he  loved  best.  She  did 
not  believe  in  the  law  of  divorce — there  was  no  getting 
around  those  words,  "Those  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder."      But   she  could  go  away. 

Meanwhile,  her  head  ached,  and  she  felt  very  queer  and 
stupid.  Perhaps  she  had  best  lie  down  for  awhile  and  not 
think  about  it.  Not  that  she  was  suffering  ;  it  was  strange  to 
feel  so  calm  about  it.  Any  other  woman,  on  discovering  that 
her  husband  was  false  and  cared  no  longer,  would  faint,  and 
weep,  and  cry.  She  couldn't.  Tears  were  impossible  ;  she 
would  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep. 

Much  later  that  afternoon  the  sun,  going  down  in  a  gor- 
geous blaze  of  color  such  as  one  sees  only  in  the  tropic?,  flung 
crimson  and  yellow  streaks  into  the  quiet  room,  with  its 
pretty  furnishings.  One  yellow  blaze  fell  across  the  lounge, 
and  changed  Mrs.  Robb's  hair  from  brown  to  gold,  and 
flickered  uncertainly  on  her  white  brow.  But  she  never 
stirred — the  heat  and  the  shock  had  so  combined  to  stupefy 
her  that  she  could  not  but  sleep.  But  she  murmured  un- 
easily in  her  sleep,  and  still  one  small  brown  hand — sun- 
burned and  roughened  from  the  hacienda  life — clenched 
tightly  the  soiled  scrap  of  paper — the  letter  from  "  Anita  !  " 

Without  a  doubt,  Mrs.  Robb  asleep  was  almost  as  pretty 
as  Mrs.  Robb  awake.  So  Robb  had  often  said,  in  the 
attempt  to  tease  her ;  so  evidently  now  thought  a  most 
peculiar  insect  that  was  making  its  way,  with  a  great  display 
of  curious,  snaky-looking  feelers,  down  the  wall  from  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  hacienda.  You  couldn't  call  it  a  spider, 
for  it  was  three  times  the  size  of  a  spider,  and  most  extraor- 
dinarily marked  on  such  part  of  it  as  wasn't  legs.  About 
as  big  as  the  Mexican  silver  dollar,  it  was  black  and  red  and 
all  hair-covered.  It  wriggled  itself  along  slowly,  now  and 
then  gathering  itself  together  in  a  small,  black  hairy  bunch. 

Mrs.  Robb,  as  she  lay  on  her  lounge,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thing,  whatever  it  was.  And  yet  not  so  much 
Mrs.  Robb  as  a  yellow  shining  ornament  that  lay  at  the  base 
of  her  throat  and  which  the  low-necked  wrapper  plainly  let 
show.  It  was  only  a  tiny  gold  locket,  containing  Robb's 
picture,  which  Mrs.  Robb  wore  night  and  day  out  of  sight 
under  her  bodice.  Of  course  the  thing  on  the  wall  could 
not  know  this  ;  but  it  did  want  to  investigate  for  itself. 

An  uncomfortable  tickling  on  her  neck  roused  Dorothy  ; 
half  asleep,  and  thinking  that  Robb  had  returned,  she  put 
up  her  hand  and  brushed  at  whatever  it  was — doubtless 
Robb,  with  a  straw.  In  reply,  there  was  a  curious  hiss  and 
a  stinging,  frightful  pain — that  was  all.  It  woke  her  thor- 
oughly, and  she  tried  to  sit  up.  But  her  head  was  still 
aching  badly  and  she  supposed  it  was  a  specially  vicious  fly. 
Anyway,  what  did  it  matter?  Even  if  it  was  anything 
poisonous,  Robb  wouldn't  care.  Nobody  cared.  What  was 
the  use  to  live  !  With  a  miserable  sigh,  for  the  pain  on 
the  vital  point  of  her  throat  was  unbearable  and  sent  strange 
thrills  through  her,  she  straightened  herself  on  the  lounge, 
not  knowing  and  not  caring  what  it  meant. 

She  was  dead  when  Robb  came  home  late  that  night. 
The  huge  and  deadly  spider  was  curled  up  on  her  breast, 
and  the  note  from  Anita  was  still  tightly  held  in  one  hand. 
And,  from  her  convulsed  face,  she  had  suffered  very  much. 

Hewitt  Darrell. 
San  Francisco,  February,  1898. 

Chinese  women  may  now  be  seen  bicycling  through  the 
streets  of  Shanghai. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


From  "The  Bay  Fight." 


A  weary  time — but  to  the  strong 
The  day  at  last,  as  ever,  came  ; 

And  the  volcano,  laid  so  long, 

Leaped  forth  in  thunder  and  in  flame  1 

'  Man  your  starboard  battery  !  " 
Kimberly  shouted  ; 
The  ship,  with  her  hearts  of  oak, 
Was  going,  'mid  roar  and  smoke, 
On  to  victory  ! 

None  of  us  doubted  ; 
No,  not  our  dying — 
Farragut's  flag  was  flying  ! 

Gaines  growled  low  on  our  left, 
Morgan  roared  on  our  right  ; 

Before  us,  gloomy  and  fell, 

With  breath  like  the  fume  of  hell, 

Lay  the  Dragon  of  iron  shell, 
Driven  at  last  to  the  fight  ! 

Ha  !  old  ship,  do  they  thrill 

The  brave  two  hundred  scars 

You  got  in  the  River  wars  ? 
That  were  leeched  with  clamorous  skill 

(Surgery  savage  and  hard), 
Splinted  with  bolt  and  beam. 
Probed  in  scarfing  and  seam, 

Rudely  linted  and  tarred 
With  oakum  and  boiling  pitch 

At  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  ! 


On,  in  the  whirling  shade 

Of  the  cannon's  sulphury  breaih, 
We  drew  to  the  Line  of  Dt-ath 

That  our  devilish  Foe  had  laid — 
Meshed  in  a  horrible  net, 

And  baited  villainous  well, 
Right  in  our  path  were  set 

Three  hundred  traps  of  hell  I 

And  there,  oh,  sight  forlorn  ! 
There,  while  the  cannon 
Hurtled  and  thundered — 
(Ah  1  what  ill  raven 
Flapped  o'er  the  ship  that  morn?) — 
Caught  by  the  under-death, 
In  the  drawing  of  a  breath, 

Down  went  the  dauntless  craven, 
He  and  his  hundred  I 

A  moment  we  saw  her  turret, 

A  little  heel  she  gave, 
And  a  thin  white  spray  went  o'er  her. 

Like  the  crest  of  a  breaking  wave  ; 
In  that  great  iron  coffin. 

The  channel  for  their  grave, 
The  fort  their  monument 
(Seen  afar  in  the  offing), 
Ten  fathom  deep  lie  craven 

And  the  bravest  of  our  brave. 

Then,  in  that  deadly  track, 
A  little  the  ships  held  back, 

Closing  up  in  their  stations. 
There  are  minutes  that  fix  the  fate 

Of  battles  and  of  nations, 

(Christening  the  generations). 
When  valor  were  all  too  late, 

If  a  moment's  doubt  be  harbored. 
From  the  main-top,  bold  and  brief, 
Came  the  word  of  our  grand  old  chief : 
"  Go  on  !  " — 'twas  all  he  said  ; 

Our  helm  was  put  to  starboard, 
And  the  Hartford  passed  ahead. 


There  to  silence  the  Foe, 

Moving  grimly  and  slow, 
They  loomed  in  that  deadly  wreath, 

Where  the  darkest  batteries  frowned — 

Death  in  the  air  all  around, 
And  the  black  torpedoes  beneath ! 

And  now,  as  we  looked  ahead, 

All  for'ard  the  long  white  deck 
Was  growing  a  strange,  dull  red  ; 

But  soon,  as  once  again 
Fore  and  aft  we  sped 

(The  firing  to  guide  or  check), 
You  could  hardly  choose  but  tread 

On  the  ghastly  human  wreck 
(Dreadful  gobbet  and  shred 

That  a  minute  ago  were  men  !) 

Red,  from  mainmast  to  bitts ! 

Red,  on  bulwark  and  wale ! 
Red,  by  combing  and  hatch  1 

Red,  o'er  netting  and  rail  ! 
And  ever,  with  steady  con, 

The  ship  forged  slowly  by  ; 
And  ever  the  crew  fought  on, 

And  their  cheers  rang  loud  and  high. 

Grand  was  the  sight  to  see 

How  by  their  guns  they  stood, 
Right  in  front  of  our  dead, 

Fighting  square  abreast, 

Each  brawny  arm  and  chest 
All  spotted  with  black  and  red, 

Chrism  of  fire  and  blood  ! 

Fear  ?    A  forgotten  form  ! 

Death  ?    A  dream  of  the  eyes  ! 
We  were  atoms  in  God's  great  storm 

That  roared  through  the  angry  skies. 

— Henry  Howard  BrowneU. 

Official  information  shows  that  the  Cuban  war,  from  Feb 
ruary,  1895,  to  December,  1S97,  has  cost  the  sum  of  $240,; 
000,000,  beyond  which  the  arrears  due  from  the  Cuba) 
treasury  exceed  $40,000,000.  The  government  consider'! 
that  it  has  enough  money  with  which  to  face  a  war  expend 
iture  at  the  rate  of  $85,000,000  per  annum  until  the  Corte 
meets  in  the  middle  of  April,  when  it  will  immediately  appl 
for  authorization  to  raise  more  money,  with  the  guarante  \ 
of  the  royal  treasury,  by  pledging  further  sources  of  penin 
sular  revenue. 

The  first  and  sixth  days  of  January,  the  twenty-ninth  c 
September,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  have  been  cele 
brated  as  Christmas  Day  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middl 
of  the  fourth  century  that  the  Church  Council  fixed  the  dat 
as  at  present. 


; 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


A  TURN  ON  THE  AVENUE. 

Geraldine  Bonner  Describes  the  Sights  of  New  York's  Promenade 

Society  Women  and  Actors — Tales  of  Hostesses  and 

Professional  Talent. 


In  between  the  cold  and  the  damp  weather  there  have  been 
a  few  sunny  days,  as  mild  as  spring,  when  there  was  a  fairly 
clean  pavement  underfoot  and  ribbons  of  blue  sky  over- 
head. It  was  too  good  weather  to  miss,  and  all  the  world 
put  on  its  hat  and  coat  and  sallied  forth  for  a  turn  on  the 
Avenue. 

There  are  always  people  on  the  Avenue — walking  in  the 
morning,  driving  in  the  afternoon.  That  popular  thorough- 
fare has  a  set  of  laws  all  its  own,  such  as  that  one  which 
makes  it  better  for  a  man  that  a  millstone  were  hung  about 

i    his  neck  and  he  were  flung  into  the  sea  than  that  he  should 

,  tread  that  sacred  pavement  while  he  is  smoking.  The  prin- 
cipal law  for  women  to  follow  is  that  they  may  walk  there  from 
eleven  till  one  in  the  morning  and  drive  there  any  time  in 
the  afternoon.     But  to  walk  on  the  Avenue  in  the  afternoon 

I    is  very  ignominious.     I  jot  down  these  hints  as  I  go,  so  that 

I  the  intending  tourist  may  not  split  the  proprieties  up  the 
back    when   he   arrives  here   intent    on    mingling   with  the 

t    native  aristocracy. 

The  fine  weather  drew  every  one  out-of-doors,  and  it  drew 

I  wild,  unconventional  people  out  at  all  hours.  They  saun- 
tered up  and  down  all  day  long,  and  saw  the  world  and  his  wife 

I  go  by  on  foot  and  in  hansoms,  in  stages,  and  in  victorias. 
It  was  a  gay  sight.  The  sun  seems  to  intoxicate  New  York- 
ers, which  is  not  strange,  as  they  get  so  little  of  it,  poor 

':    devils  !     When  it  comes  out  and  flings  a  few  casual  beams 

i    down  into  the  streets,  every  one  puts  on  their  gayest  clothes 

I  and  goes  out  to  be  merry  with  their  gayest  friend.  The 
joie  de  vivre  is  in  the  air.  Women  go  in  crowds  and  have 
a  riotous  time  on  ice-cream  soda  at  Huyler's  and  "  the  best 
English  breakfast"  at  the  afternoon  tea-rooms.  They  feel 
that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  life  is  quite  well  worth  while. 
The  morning  on  the  Avenue  is  given  almost  entirely  to 
women.  They  walk  briskly  in  their  dark  dresses,  their 
brilliant- colored  velvet  toques,  and  their  high-rolling  furs. 
They  do  a  good  deal  of  walking,  these  slim,  long-legged  New 
York  girls.  And  when  you  see  their  boots,  big  and  broad- 
soled  and  flat-heeled  as  a  boy's,  you  understand  why  they 

\  swing  along  so  buoyantly  and  can  cover  such  long  distances 
without  fatigue.     Here  and  there  in  the  crowd  one  saw  one 

I  of  the  new-fashioned  figures  in  the  new-fashioned  tailor- 
made  clothes.  Both  of  these  are  only  an  old  style  revived. 
The  figure  is  slim-waisted  and  broad  across  the  shoulders 
and  hips.  The  dress  is  the  old  fashion  of  the  tight-fitting 
tailor  gown,  which  fits  as  if  it  were  pasted  on — no  big  sleeves, 
no  loose  fronts,  no  flamboyant  frills  anywhere.  This  is  the 
original  tailor-make  come  back  once  more.     On  a  fine  figure 

E  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  becoming  form  of  street-dress. 
Even  a  figure  which  has  its  defects  can  be  made  very  pre- 
sentable when  a  good  couturure  and  a  good  tailor  combine 
their  skill  to  that  end. 

One  meets  a  good  many  interesting  and  familiar  faces  on 

t  the  Avenue  on  these  sunny  mornings,  though  the  afternoon 

[  is  a  better  time  for  seeing  notables,  and  fashionables,  and 
dramatic  stars.  You  may  constantly  meet  Mrs.  Harry 
Gillig,  escorted  by  three  French  bull -dogs  incased  in  three 
brown  blankets,  embroidered  with  three  scarlet  (J's.  They  are 
terrible-looking  dogs,  long  in  the  body  and  with  little,  short, 
bandy  legs  and  fierce,  fighting  faces,  but,  I  understand,  they 
are  something  very  valuable  and  remarkable.  They  toddle 
along  peacefully  enough  in  front  of  their  owner,  who  is 
always  very*  handsomely  dressed  and  has  dark-red  hair  worn 

I  in  a  pompadour.     In  the  afternoon  one  may  see  her  driving 

K  in  a  victoria  lined  with  biscuit-colored  cloth  and  with  two 

\  men  on  the  box. 

The  carriages  in  the  afternoons  were  out  in  such  force 
that  one  had  to  use  some  strategy  to  cross  the  street  The 
back  of  the  coupe  in  front  was  rubbed  by  the  noses  of  the 
horses  that  drew  the  victoria  behind  it.  Everybody  who 
had  an  open  carriage  had  ordered  it  out  Now  and  then  one 
saw  a  phaeton  driven  by  a  woman,  with  a  "tiger"  perched 
in  the  seat  behind.     These  were  darkly  dressed  and  gen- 

►   erally  wore  thick  blue  or  brown  veils. 

The  large  landau  of  the  Ogden  Millses  tooled  along  with 
the  rumbling  importance  of  a  family  vehicle,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  thick-flanked  chestnut  horses,  with  a  crest  upon  the 
panel  and  two  handsome  women  in  the  back  seat  These 
were  Mrs.  Mills  and  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen, 
who  promises  to  be  one  of  the  belles  of  New  York.  She 
certainly  has  the  three  great  qualifications — money,  position, 
and  good  looks.  Her  mother  is  supposed  to  be  the  grande 
dame  of  society.  She  has  the  look  of  race  of  which  nov- 
elists are  so  fond  of  writing.  As  one  of  the  twin  daughters 
of  Maturin  Livingston,  she  was  what  one  might  call  the 
ideal  belle  of  her  day.  She  is  still  handsome,  with  a  thin, 
narrow  face,  a  high,  hawk  nose,  and  glossy,  nut-brown 
hair.  She  wore  a  dress  of  purple  velvet,  trimmed  with 
sable,  and  a  purple  velvet  toque  of  the  brightest,  hardest 
shade,  with  a  tuft  of  shaded  feathers  on  one  side.  The 
'  young  girl,  who  is  a  blonde,  with  a  mass  of  flaxen,  fluffy 
hair  worn  loose  on  her  shoulders,  was  in  black  velvet,  with 
gray  fox  fur  and  a  big  hat  full  of  black  plumes.  Between 
them  sat  two  dogs— one  a  tiny  creature,  not  much  larger 
than  a  kitten,  with  brown  silky  hair  and  goggle  eyes,  sat  in 
the  elder  woman's  lap  and  looked  out  over  her  muff".  The 
other  was  a  French  poodle,  and  his  head,  adorned  with  long 
curls  like  slate-pencils,  was  perpetually  turning  from  the 
right  to  the  left  as  he  interestedly  surveyed  the  sights  of  the 
Avenue. 

A  few  moments  later,  from  a  closed  carriage  halting  at  the 
kerb,  the  lounger  saw  a  radiant  vision  alight,  hastily  cross 
the  pavement,  and  disappear  in  the  doorway  of  a  fashionable 
milliner's.  This  was  a  young  woman,  of  a  great  height  and 
slenderness  of  build,  dressed  in  a  long,  slim  dress  of  pale' 
heliotrope  velvet  and  a  large  hat  of  the  same  color,  with 
white  and  heliotrope  plumes.     She  had  ink-black  hair  as 


smooth  and  shiny  as  satin,  large,  dark  eyes,  a  skin  of  a 
blanched-almond  whiteness,  strongly  contrasting  with  deeply 
red  lips.  She  was  so  handsome  and  so  strikingly  dressed  that 
the  people  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  in  her  hasty  transit 
from  the  carriage  to  the  milliner's  stopped  and  stared  after 
her,  hoping  to  see  her  re-appear.  This  was  Miss  Katherine 
Duer,  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  day,  altogether  a  most 
radiant  and  unusual-looking  girL 

Just  in  the  shank  of  the  afternoon  the  players  have  a 
spare  hour  or  so  to  take  a  walk  up  over  Murray  HilL  I 
saw  Ada  Rehan  and  Mr.  Daly  swinging  along  briskly. 
Miss  Rehan,  who  has  not  been  well  this  winter,  does  not 
look  quite  herself,  but  her  acting  does  not  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered, as  the  revival  of  "The  Country  Girl"  has  been  largely 
attended.  She  wore  a  loose,  short  black  velvet  coat,  with 
crimson  collar  and  fronts,  and  a  queer  flat-back  hat,  with 
two  feathers  setting  out  over  the  sides.  Mr.  Daly  looks 
almost  boyishly  young.  His  season  this  year  has  been  a 
very  successful  one. 

Farther  down  toward  the  square  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
John  Drew,  who  has  just  returned  to  town  with  another 
play  which  he  has  been  trying  on  the  dog  in  what  they  de- 
risively call  here  "the  provinces."  Also,  for  one  brief, 
bright  moment,  I  saw  Mrs.  Boucicault  wending  her  way 
through  the  madding  crowd.  Her  blonde  hair  and  black- 
framed  eyes  were  more  striking  than  ever,  as  their  effect 
was  intensified  by  a  white  lace  veil  which  was  draped  over 
her  turban  of  sable  fur  and  velvet.  She  wore  a  "  Baby 
Lamb"  jacket  with  a  sable  collar  and  a  jeweled  belt.  She 
is  a  great  deal  prettier  and  younger-looking  off  the  stage 
than  she  is  on  the  far  side  of  the  footlights. 

There  have  been  some  amusing  stories  going  the  rounds 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  those  people  who  desire  to 
have  "professional  music"  at  their  afternoon  entertainments. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  problems 
involved  in  these  matters  knows  that  it  is  a  very  delicate 
subject.  I  mind  me  of  two  stories  of  San  Francisco 
musicales,  at  one  of  which  the  professionals  were  herded  in 
a  back  room,  brought  forth  to  "  do  their  turns,"  then  given 
a  sandwich,  and  dismissed.  At  another  one  a  lady  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  sang  "  by  request "  at  a  large  tea, 
and  afterward  sent  in  a  bilL 

Among  the  very  rich  here  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  about 
payment.  Last  week  Melba  sang  at  Perry  Belmont's  and 
received  two  thousand  dollars.  The  great  singers  do  not 
care  much  for  this  sort  of  work.  They  have  to  be  bribed 
by  very  large  prices.  They  generally  leave  soon  after  their 
song  is  finished,  as  between  ihem  and  their  audience  there  is 
little  sense  of  fellowship.  The  whole  transaction  is  put  on 
a  business  footing  and  conducted  accordingly. 

But  woe  to  the  hostess  who  attempts  to  economize  or  to 
treat  with  the  professionals  as  if  they  were  amateurs  willing 
to  volunteer  their  services  !  I  was  talking  to  a  man,  the 
other  evening,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popu- 
lar drawing-room  singers  here.  He  was  in  a  state  of  fury 
over  his  treatment  by  a  fashionable  woman  who  was  to  give 
a  musicale.  She  had  written  to  him  asking  him  to  call 
She  wished  to  see  him  on  business.  He  had  gone.  The 
call  had  developed  into  a  charming,  friendly  interview,  in 
the  course  of  which  she  had  asked  him  to  sing  at  her 
musicale — to  volunteer  his  services.  He  was  so  taken 
aback  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  request  that  he  con- 
sented. Afterward  I  saw  the  musicale  reported  at  great 
length  in  the  papers  as  a  most  brilliant  affair.  If  the  lady 
had  got  all  the  other  professionals  "to  volunteer  their 
services,"  it  ought  to  have  been  a  great  success  from  a 
financial  as  well  as  a  social  point  of  view. 

A  better  story  still  is  told  of  a  lady  who  was  determined 
she  would  have  M.ay  Irwin  to  sing  at  her  reception.  She 
saw  Miss  Irwin,  and  terms  were  made^-one  hundred  dollars 
a  song.  It  was  agreed  that  the  singer  should  give  two  songs 
and  receive  two  hundred  dollars.  It  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible success.  Miss  Irwin  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
never  had  sung  with  more  brilliancy.  The  audience  went 
crazy  with  delight,  and  insisted  on  having  more.  Miss 
Irwin,  who  is  a  very  honest  and  straightforward  person,  re- 
ferred them  to  the  hostess.  They  clamored  about  her,  and 
she,  looking  rather  wan,  requested  the  singer  to  give  another 
song.  This  was  even  better  than  the  preceding  ones.  More 
were  insisted  on.  Eight  times  did  that  unhappy  hostess  have 
to  order  the  singer  to  repeat  the  song.  Everybody  after- 
ward said  they  had  never  been  to  such  a  lovely  reception  or 
had  such  a  fascinating  time.  But  it  is  probable  they  will 
never  have  another  chance  to  enjoy  a  reception  brightened 
with  professional  talent  at  that  particular  lady's  house. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  February  17,  1898. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  terms  contagious  and  infectious  are  not  synonymous. 
A  disease  is  contagious  when  it  is  transmitted  from  the  sick 
to  the  well  by  personal  communication  or  contact,  more  or 
less  intimate  ;  and  all  contagious  diseases  are  infectious,  i.  e., 
they  are  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  a  suscep- 
tible individual  of  a  living  germ.  But  all  infectious  diseases 
are  not  contagious.  Thus,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
diphtheria,  etc.,  are  not  infectious  diseases  which  are 
contagious  ;  while  malarial  fevers,  typhoid  fever,  yellow 
fever,  cholera,  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  etc.,  are  infectious  dis- 
eases which  are  not  contagious — at  least,  they  are  only  con- 
tagious under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  and  those  in 
close  communication  with  the  sick  as  nurses,  etc.,  do  not 
contract  these  diseases  as  a  result  of  such  close  association 
or  contact. 


This  year's  crop  of  centennial  celebrations  includes  ob- 
servations of  the  four-hundredth  anniversaries  of  Vasco  da 
Gama's  discovery  of  the  way  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  at  Lisbon  in  May  ;  of  the  burning  of 
Savonarola  at  Florence,  also  in  May  ;  and  of  the  birth  of 
Holbein  at  Basil,  in  Switzerland.  Montpellier  will  celebrate 
the  hundredth  birthday  of  the  philosopher  Auguste  Comte  ; 
Ancona,  that  of  the  poet  Leopold,  who  was  born  at  Hecanati, 
close  by  ;  and  Paris,  that  of  Michelet,  the  historian. 


Frederick  S.  Jarvis,  who  recently  resigned  the  inspector- 
ship of  Scotland  Yard,  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  Conan 
Doyle's  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Japanese  bride,  according  to  the  Jap- 
anese newspapers,  was  once  a  Geisha,  named  Tama,  with 
whom  the  elderly  poet  became  infatuated  during  his  last  visit 
to  Japan. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Signor  Nicolini  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  he  devised  to  his  widow, 
Adelina  Palti,  and  to  three  children  of  his  first  marriage. 
Mme.  Patti,  however,  has  renounced  her  claims  on  the 
estate. 

Charles  L.  Tiffany,  the  New  York  jeweler,  passed  his 
eighty-sixth  birthday  a  few  days  ago.  He  still  regularly 
visits  his  famous  store,  and  on  his  arrival  there  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  birthday  he  found  his  desk  banked  with  handsome 
flowers  from  his  employees. 

Captain  Sigsbee  was  born  in  Albany,  and  appointed  by 
Erastus  Corning  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1863.  He  was  immediately  de- 
tailed to  active  service  as  ensign  in  the  naval  operations  that 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Mobile. 

It  is  a  costly  matter  to  be  created  a  baronet  in  England 
nowadays.  In  addition  to  the  other  charges  incident  to  his 
elevation  to  that  rank,' Sir  John  W.  Maclure  recently  had  to 
pay  out  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  replying  to 
congratulatory  telegrams  when  his  good  fortune  was 
announced. 

Colonel  Emil  Frey,  former  head  of  the  Swiss  Republic 
and  Swiss  minister  to  Washington  for  five  years,  is  at 
present  director-in-chief  of  the  great  international  telegraph 
system  of  Europe.  He  joined  the  Union  army  during  our 
rebellion,  fought  in  most  of  the  principal  battles,  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  Libby  Prison. 

Miss  Margaret  Long,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  has  just  passed  a  brilliant  examination  and 
matriculated  in  the  senior  class  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  She  intends  to 
continue  her  studies  in  this  institution  until  she  is  prepared 
to  practice  medicine  in  Boston. 

The  reputation  of  being  the  best  story-teller  in  Kansas 
has  secured  a  curious  employment  for  W.  R.  Cannon,  of 
Hertington.  He  was  general  foreman  of  the  bridge  de- 
partment of  the  Rock  Island  Road,  but  he  has  left  that 
employment  to  accept  an  engagement  from  a  graphophone 
company  to  tell  funny  stories  into  their  machines. 

The  great  romancer,  Jules  Verne,  is  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age,  but  enjoys  robust  health  and  spirits,  living  on  a  diet 
of  eggs  and  herbs  in  Amiens,  France.  He  has  written  six 
books  more  than  he  is  years  old.  His  habit  is  to  rise  early 
and  write  till  eleven  o'clock.  After  luncheon  he  goes  to  a 
library,  where  he  reads  all  the  newspapers.  He  declares 
that  the  hardest  work  he  ever  does  is  the  reading  up  of 
travels  in  order  to  write  his  wonderful  stories  ;  for,  strange 
to  say,  he  has  himself  traveled  but  little. 

The  Princess  of  Montenegro  is  creating  a  great  stir  in 
Naples,  where  she  is  visiting  her  handsome  daughter,  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Italy.  She  constantly  wears  her  pictur- 
esque national  costume.  When  out  driving  she  dons  a  silk 
cloak  of  vivid  scarlet,  brilliantly  embroidered  with  gold,  with 
a  diadem  of  black  velvet  blazed  with  gold,  sequins,  and 
colored  gems.  And  at  the  opera  she  appears  in  cloth  of 
gold  and  flashing  with  many  jewels.  Fortunately  she  is 
sufficiently  handsome  and  stately  to  carry  off  her  striking 
costumes. 

Gladstone's  malady  is  almost  exactly  like  that  from  which 
Bismarck  has  suffered  so  long — facial  neuralgia  and  deep 
mental  depression  being  the  chief  symptoms  in  both  cases. 
The  English  statesman,  however,  is  hardly  likely  to  give  the 
same  explanation  of  his  pains  as  was  recently  propounded 
by  the  grimly  humorous  Teuton.  One  day,  when  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  sit  for  hours  with  his  fingers  pressed  hard 
against  his  cheeks  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  relief,  he  is 
said  to  have  remarked:  "This  is  only  just;  in  my  life  I 
have  sinned  most  with  my  mouth — eating,  drinking,  and 
talking." 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  the  famous  advocate  of  tem- 
perance, died  at  the  Empire  Hotel,  in  New  York,  February 
iSth,  of  influenza,  complicated  with  pernicious  anaemia. 
She  was  born  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  nearly  sixty  years  ago, 
and  her  childhood  was  spent  in  Ohio.  For  some  years  she 
taught  school ;  but  in  1874  she  took  up  her  life-work  in  the 
cause  of  temperance.  In  187S  she  was  elected  president  of 
the  Women's  Temperance  Union,  and  she  worked  hard  for 
the  cause  until  her  death.  For  twelve  years — from  18S0  to 
1892 — she  traveled  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
miles  annually,  and  in  1883  she  visited  every  Stale  and 
Territory  in  the  LTnion,  and  delivered  an  average  of  one 
lecture  a  day  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Lady  Miliais,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  divorced  wife  of  John  Ruskin, 
frequent  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  her  position  in 
society  was  unimpeachable  for  the  reason  that  she  had  been 
received  by  Queen  Victoria  after  her  separation  from  the 
critic.  The  St.  James's  Gazelle  now  tells  a  new  story,  how- 
ever. It  relates  that  during  the  last  sickness  of  Miliais, 
Queen  Victoria  sent  the  Princess  Louise  to  inquire  if  there 
was  any  favor  she  could  accord  him,  Miliais  wrote  on  a 
tablet  :  "  I  should  like  the  queen  to  see  my  wife."  "Then 
the  queen,"  says  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  "broke  through 
her  iron  rule  not  to  receive  any  woman  whose  marriage  tie 
had  been  once  dissolved — whether  there  be  blame  or  no 
graciously  acceded  to  the  request,  and  accorded  the  = 
tried  lady  a  tender  and  sympathetic  interview." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  7,  1898. 


IS    HARVARD    SNOBBISH  ? 

A  New  Book  by  a  Harvard  Man  Proves  It,  so  "Yale  Men  Say" — 

Harvard  Men  Deny  It,  but  Condemn  the  Book— 

Flandrau's  "  Harvard  Episodes." 

In  view  of  the  Harvard  men's  unfavorable  criticism  upon 
"  Harvard  Episodes,"  a  collection  of  short  sketches  of  Har- 
vard life  by  Charles  Macomb  Flandrau,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  just  what  is  the  author's  real  attitude  toward  his 
alma  mater.  Mr.  Flandrau  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  on  that  account  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  present  a 
true  picture  of  the  life  there ;  but  the  tone  of  his  stories,  for 
some  impalpable  reason,  seems  to  have  wounded  the  pride 
of  other  Harvard  men.  Certain  it  is  (but  whether  de- 
signedly so  or  not  it  would  be  difficult  to  say)  that  he  suc- 
ceeds remarkably  well  in  confirming  an  impression  which  is 
more  or  less  wide-spread- — that  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
snobbishness  in  the  life  of  Harvard  University.  This 
attack  on  the  part  of  one  of  her  own  sons  has  afforded  con- 
siderable amusement  and  gratification  to  men  from  other 
colleges,  who  have  always  accused  Harvard  of  arrogating  to 
herself  so  much  of  superiority  over  other  institutions  by  rea- 
son of  her  age,  her  large  number  of  students,  and  her  many 
traditions.  But  that  the  life  of  their  college  is  so  hopelessly 
snobbish  as  Mr.  Flandrau  pictures  it,  Harvard  men  are  un- 
willing to  admit.  Whether  or  not  the  influence  of  this  un- 
democratic spirit  upon  the  fellowship  of  the  student  body  is 
to  be  deplored  is  another  question — the  fact  is  patent  that  it 
exists.  And  not  only  Mr.  Flandrau  but  other  authors  have 
commented  upon  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent — notably,  W. 
D.  Howells,  in  his  "  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head,"  where  Jeff 
Durgin  typifies  the  so-called  "jay."  To  those  who  are 
specially  interested  in  the  different  phases  of  life  that  Mr. 
Flandrau  depicts,  the  question  will  probably  arise  as  to 
whether  the  genius  of  all  modern  American  college  life  is  so 
universally  democratic  as  one  would  imagine  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  outsider.  But  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  one 
who  does  not  actually  belong  to  the  student  body  to  deter- 
mine the  tone  of  Stanford,  for  instance,  or  of  Ann  Arbor, 
or  of  any  of  the  other  younger  universities.  The  warrant 
for  the  significant  comments  in  "  Harvard  Episodes "  lies 
in  the  author's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
his  book  will  probably  be  received  as  a  faithful  picture 
of  Harvard  life,  the  Harvard  critics  notwithstanding.  The 
initial  sketch  of  the  series  is  called  "The  Chance."  It 
deals  with  a  type  of  student  who  is  not  a  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance, even  in  a  story — an  unpopular  sophomore,  who  snob- 
bishly aspires  to  be  received  in  the  "swell"  set.  It  opens 
with  a  heated  discussion  between  the  disgruntled  sophomore 
and  a  graduate  friend,  Curtiss,  who,  in  three  years  away 
from  Cambridge,  has  re-adjusted  his  views  somewhat.  No 
longer  regarded  from  the  under-graduate  attitude,  college 
life  appears  to  him  in  a  very  different  light.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  give  free  expression  to  his  views,  although  vaguely 
conscious  that  what  he  is  saying  to  the  younger  man  is 
almost  brutal.  Probably  in  what  Mr.  Flandrau  has  made 
this  man  say  regarding  Harvard  life,  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  book,  Harvard  men  have  found  grounds  for  their 
criticism.  Briefly  to  resume  it,  Hewitt,  the  sophomore,  is  in 
his  room  in  Claverly  Hall  one  evening  when  Curtiss  calls. 
At  first  the  conversation  is  mere  idle  chaffing,  but  the  older 
man  grows  serious  in  response  to  his  friend's  earnest  ques- 
tioning as  to  the  cause  of  his  failure  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ances he  desires  : 

"  Is  there  something  the  matter  with  me  or  with  Harvard  that  has 
kept  me  what  you  very  well  know  I  am — an  isolated  nonentity  who  has 
rather  begun  to  lose  hope  ?  .  .  .  Tell  me  this  :  Do  you  think  that 
Harvard  is  fair,  and  do  you  think  that  it  is  American  ?  "  .  .  . 

There  was  something  so  general,  so  meaningless,  so  senatorial  in  the 
application  of  Hewitt's  final  word  that  Curtiss  was  surprised  into  a 
shout  of  laughter.  .   .  . 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  Harvard  University  possesses  its  labor- 
ing class,  its  middle  class,  and  its  aristocracy,  as  sharply,  as  inevitably, 
as — as "  he  was  about  to  draw  an  over-emphatic  comparison  be- 
tween Harvard  and  the  social  orders  of  Sparta  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus, 
when  Hewitt,  still  puzzled,  broke  in  with  : 

"  But  if  that's  the  case,  it  isn't  American  at  all — you  contradict  your- 
self in  the  same  breath." 

"  1  assumed  that  you  knew  more  about  your  own  country,"  Curtiss 
remarked  with  dry  superiority  ;  "  I  sha'n't  undertake  to  discuss  the 
social  system  of  the  United  States  ;  it  would  simply  necessitate  my 
going  over  a  lot  of  platitudes  that  would  bore  us  both.  It's  only  when 
we  apply  to  our  college  what  we  all  know  to  be  so  undeniable  of  the 
country  at  large,  that  the  situation  at  once  becomes  novel  and  preposter- 
ous to  so  many  people.  The  conventional  idea  of  an  American  college 
— you  know  this  because  the  idea  was  yours  before  you  came  here — is 
that  it  consists  of  a  multitude  of  lusty  young  men  linked  together  by  the 
indissoluble  bonds  of  class  and  college,  all  striving,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
for  the  same  ends,  in  a  general  way— just  what  the  ends  are  I  don't  think 
the  public  cares  very  much,  but  they're  presumably  charmingly  unpractical 
and  fine — and  living  in  an  intoxicating  atmosphere  of  intimacy,  a  robust 
sense  of  loyalty  that  is  supposed  to  pervade  the  academic  groves  and 
render  them  the  temporary  home  of  a  great,  light-hearted,  impulsive, 
congenial  brotherhood.  Well,  1  don't  know  whether  other  American 
institutions  of  learning  answer  the  description,  because  I've  never  been 
to  them  ;  but  Harvard  doesn't  in  the  slightest  particular." 
"  Then  1  wish  it  wouldn't  attempt  to,"  murmured  Hewitt. 
"There  is  no  attempt,"  answered  Curtiss  ;  "there  is  merely  a  pre- 
tense—a  pretense  that,  strangely  enough,  isn't  meant  to  deceive  any 
one.  .  .  .  The  trouble  with  you  and  every  one  like  you  is  simply  this  : 
you  didn't  come  to  Harvard  from  a  preparatory  school  with  a  lot  of 
acquaintances  and  some  friends  ;  you  didn't  come  from  any  of  the  few 
big  towns  that  annually  send  a  number  of  fellows  who  know,  or  who  at 
least  have  heard,  of  one  another  ;  you  are  athletic,  perhaps,  but  scarcely 
what  one  would  call  an  athlete — although,  I  confess,  that  isn't  of  much 
consequence  ;  we  don't,  as  a  rule,  reward  athletes  for  being  athletes. 
If  they  perform  well,  we  applaud  them.  At  Harvard,  athletics  are  occa- 
sionally a  means  to  a  man's  becoming  identified  with  the  sort  of  people 
he  wishes  to  be  one  of  ;  but  I  have  never  known  them  to  be  an  end. 
Finally,  you  are  not  a  Bostonian,  and  when  I  say  '  a  Bostonian ' " — 
Curtiss  removed  his  glasses  and  softly  polished  them  with  his  handker- 
chief— "when  I  say  '  a  Bostonian,' "  he  repeated  with  the  gentlest  of 
satire,  "  I  mean,  of  course,  a  Bostonian  that  one  knows."  .  .  . 

"Then  I  can't  see  that  college  is  very  different  from  any  place  else — 
from  '.he  outside  world,''  said  Hewitt,  disappointedly.  "  And  it's  about 
as  sensible  to  suppose  that  your  fellow- students  are  going  to  take  any 
notije.  of  you  as  it  would  be  to  expect  people  you  had  never  met  to 
lean  aut  of  their  front  windows  and  ask  you  to  dinner  if  you  were  to 
sir'"  down  the  Avenue  some  fine  evening."  Hewitt's  manner  had  be- 
cor  ie  giim  and  facetious. 

'  _*ou  seem  to  have  grasped  the  elements  of  the  situation,"  said 
Curtis. 

"The  system  is  certainly  unique,"  mused  Hewitt. 
'Yes,"  answered  Curtiss,   "other  colleges  have  societies;   whereas 


Harvard  unquestionably  has  Society.  .  .  .  Lots  of  people  who  have 
only  a  newspaper  acquaintance  with  the  place  think  that  wealth  is  the 
only  requisite  here.  They  have  an  affection  for  the  phrase  '  a  rich 
man's  college ' — whatever  that  may  mean.  But  of  course  all  that  is 
absurd  to  any  one  who  has  spent  four  years  in  the  place,  and  has 
known  all  the  fellows  with  no  allowances  to  speak  of  who  are  welcome 
in  pretty  much  everything  ;  and  has  seen  all  thebe-millioned  nonentities 
who  languish  through  college  in  a  sort  of  richly  upholstered  isolation. 
'  Birth '  is  certainly  not  the  open  sesame  ;  a  superficial  inquiry  into  the 
shop  and  innkeeping  antecedents  of  some  of  our  most  prominent  and 
altogether  charming  brothers,  smashes  that  little  illusion.  I'm  not  a 
sociologist,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  know  what  constitutes  society  with  a 
big  S— to  put  it  vulgarly — here  or  any  place  else.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  here  more  than  in  any  other  college.  An  outsider,  hearing  me 
talk  this  way,  would  say  I  was  making  an  unnecessarily  large  mountain 
out  of  an  ordinary  mole-hill.  But  that's  because  he  wouldn't  under- 
stand that  Society  at  Harvard  is  really  the  most  important  issue  in 
under-graduate  life.  The  comparatively  few  men  who  compose  it  have 
it  in  their  power  to  take  hold  of  anything  they  choose  to  be  interested 
in,  and  run  it  according  to  their  own  ideas — which  shows  the  value  of 
even  a  rather  vague  form  of  organization.  Fortunately,  their  ideas  are 
good  ones — clean  and  manly.  You  all  find  out  the  truth  of  this  sooner 
or  later.  Then,  if  you  haven't  a  good  time,  I  suppose  you  can  go 
away  and  call  the  place  snobbish — lots  of  people  do." 

That  night  Hewitt's  chance  comes  to  attach  himself  to 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  college.  He  has  gone  out 
to  get  a  breath  of  air,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Claverly, 
through  the  college  yard,  he  encounters  Peter  Bradley  in  a 
beastly  state  of  intoxication  that  has  reached  the  slobbery, 
confidential  stage.  Bradley  attaches  himself  to  Hewitt  and 
together  they  get  more  drinks  and  have  a  good  time  gener- 
ally until  sunrise,  when  Hewitt  succeeds,  after  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty,  in  getting  Bradley  up  to  his  (Hewitt's)  room 
and  into  bed,  where  he  leaves  him — being  too  much  of  a 
gentleman,  according  to  Mr.  Flandrau's  ideas,  to  take 
advantage  of  a  drunken  man's  confidences  to  work  him- 
self into  his  set.  Three  days  afterward  Bradley  calls  to 
see  Hewitt  to  apologize — and  that  is  the  end  of  the 
incident.  Curtiss  comes  in  just  as  Bradley  is  leaving,  and 
he  and  Hewitt  talk  over  the  affair  : 

"  I  met  that  good-looking  classmate  of  yours,  Bradley,  at  the  door," 
he  said.  Curtiss  walked  straight  up  to  Hewitt — he  had  a  dramatic  way 
of  doing  almost  everything — and  grasped  his  friend's  hand.  "Has  he 
been  here  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling  a  pleased  smile. 

"Yes,  he's  just  left." 

A  pause. 

"Did  he  ask  you  to  go  see  him  ?  " 

"No,"  very  simply. 

"  Will  he  come  back  ?" 

"  No." 

"  The  pig  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  he's  nothing  of  the  kind," 

"  I'm  afraid  1  don't  understand,  then." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,  better  than  anybody,  except  myself." 

Another  silence. 

"Well,  goon;  I'm  waiting." 

"  Why  should  the  man  ask  me  to  go  see  him  ?  "  asked  Hewitt  passion- 
ately.    "  He " 

"  But  my  dear  boy,"  protested  Curtiss. 

"Don't'!  don't!"  Horace  drew  away  pettishly.  "When  you  bluff 
like  that  you  make  me  sick.  Bradley  has  done  everything  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  more  too,"  he  went  on  quietly.  "  If  1  expect  more,  I'm  a 
fool ;  if  you  do,  you're  a  hypocrite  !  Bradley  might  have  written  me  a 
polite  note,  and  considered  the  Ihinr;  square.  Instead  of  that  he  took 
the  trouble  to  climb  up  here  and  apologize  and  thank  me.  He  was  well- 
bred  and  polite,  and  unget-at-able — the  way  gentlemen  ought  to  be. 
And  that's  all ;  that's  the  end  of  it.  We'll  never  see  each  other  again  ; 
why  should  we  ?  1  suppose  if  I'd  gone  to  any  other  college  in  the 
country,  and  this  had  happened,  Bradley  would  have  put  his  paws  on 
my  shoulders  and  lapped  my  face  ;  and  we'd  have  roomed  together  next 
year,  and  proposed  to  [each  other's  sisters  on  class-day.  But  I  didn't 
go  to  any  other  college  ;  I'm  damned  glad  I  didn't — everybody  always  is. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  I  am.  Between  you  and  Bradley,  I've  learned 
more  about  this  place  than  1  ever  knew  there  was  to  know.  If  I  could 
write,  I'd  knock  the  spots  out  of  any  magazine  article  on  Harvard  that's 
ever  been  printed." 

A  little  episode  that  might  have  taken  place  in  any  college 
("for  the  Dickey  Dawson  type  of  youth  is  not  peculiar  to 
Harvard),  is  entitled  "The  Serpent's  Tooth."  In  the  vaca- 
tion that  followed  his  sophomore  year  Dickey  had  come 
home  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  presentable  likeness  of  his 
mother  : 

"  Other  boys  have  family  pictures  in  their  rooms  at  college,"  he  had 
said  to  his  mother.     "I  want  one  of  you  to  take  back  with  me." 

And  Dickey,  tactful,  tender,  and  persuasive,  succeeds  in 
fixing  up  his  plain  old  mother  to  pose  for  a  picture,  with 
such  skill  that  it  turns  out  so  little  like  her  as  to  be  quite  in 
line  with  Dickey's  ideal  of  what  his  mother  should  be. 
Alas,  one  day  when  the  boys  were  all  in  his  room  condoling 
with  him  on  an  attack  of  sore  throat,  and  one  of  them  even 
fingering  the  beautiful  picture  of  his  mother  that  they  all 
admired  so  much,  Dickey's  mother  called  : 

"Didn't  you  get  my  telegram?"  his  mother  was  saying;  "why, 
that's  funny — I  sent  one  from  the  hotel  quite  a  time  ago.  '  Am 
worried  about  sore  throat,  will  come  to  see  you' — just  ten  words  ex- 
actly." 

Then  he  found  himself  introducing  his  three  friends  to  her  ;  Tommy 
first,  Charlie  Bolo  second,  and  Bigelow  last ;  and  as  he  pronounced 
their  names,  slowly  and  distinctly,  he  tried  to  look  ahead  and  discover 
what  he  should  do  next. 

On  realizing  that  the  impassive  Tommy  was  being  presented  to  her, 
Mrs.  Dawson  began  extending  her  hand  toward  him  ;  but  her  impulse 
collapsed  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  movement  resulted  in 
nothing  more  definite  than  the  disclosure  of  her  silk  mitts. 

"  They  are  taking  pretty  good  care  of  me,  don't  you  think  ?  "  There 
was  something  pallid  and  heroic  about  Dickey's  playfulness — it  was 
nearly  dinner-time  ;  the  fellows  would  surely  go  soon. 

"You  have  so  many  books,  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  looking 
about  the  room  for  the  first  time. 

"Aren't  his  shelves  attractive,"  assented  Tommy,  with  enthusiasm. 
"I  think  you  would  approve  of  everything  there,  too,  Mrs.  Dawson, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  this,  which  you  undoubtedly  know 
enough  about  to  disapprove  of."  He  laughingly  handed  her  a  volume 
of  "Degeneration"  from  the  table.  Dawson  could  have  slain  him 
had  he  not  realized  that  all  three  fellows  must  be  somewhat  be- 
wildered. .  .  . 

"  I  like  reading,"  mused  Mrs.  Dawson,  as  she  mechanically  turned 
the  leaves  of  "  Degeneration."     "  I  think  it  cultivates  the  observation." 

"  I  feel  sometimes  that  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  cultivate  blind- 
ness than  observation,"  answered  Tommy.  He  was  becoming  reckless, 
and  got  up  to  go. 

The  getting  away  was  difficult,  but  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  staying  any 
longer  would  have  been.  They  chirped  "  Good-bys,"  and  "Get-well- 
soons,"  and  "  So-glad-to-have-met-yous  "  galore,  and  Bigelow  felt  wax- 
ing within  him  a  new  and  passionate  love  for  his  own  family,  who  were 
all  decently  dead.  After  they  had  gone,  Mrs.  Dawson  said  nothing  for 
several  minutes,  and  Dickey  made  a  noise  with  the  fire. 

"  They're  queer  young  men,"  she  finally  reflected  aloud.  "  Do  you 
like  them  very  much,  Richard?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Dickey,  indifferently.  "  You  get  to  like  people 
you  see  a  great  deal,  1  imagine." 

He  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  mother's  chair,  and  held  one  of  his  mother's 
hands  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  get  to  dislike  people  you  don't  see  much  of?  "  said 


Mrs.  Dawson.  She  was  turning  the  leaves  of  her  book  without  stop- 
ping to  look  at  them. 

"  Not  if  you  ever  truly  loved  them,"  answered  Dickey,  tenderly 
drawing  nearer  and  laying  his  cheek  against  hers.  He  was  almost  over- 
doing the  thing. 

"  Not  if  you  ever  truly  loved  them,  I  suppose."  thoughtfully  repeated 
his  mother,  with  more  intelligence  than  Dickey  had  ever  given  her  credit 
for. 

Then  she  began  to  turn  the  leaves  of  the  book  all  over  again. 

No  one  can  well  question  the  contemptible  snobbishness 
brought  out  in  this  narrative,  brief  as  it  is.  In  the  next  one, 
which  is  named  "  Wolcott  The  Magnificent,"  is  depicted  the 
earnest,  unaffected  life  that  we  hope  the  majority  of  young 
men  lead  at  college.  It  is  a  story  of  healthy,  helpful  inter- 
course between  class-mates.  We  admire  the  congenial 
Haydock,  as  his  fellow-students  did,  for  his  open-hearted, 
kindly  ways.  We  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
poor  "dig"  McGaw,  and  are  glad  that  his  merit  won  him  a 
place,  regardless  of  his  poverty,  in  the  associations  to  which 
his  class-mates  belonged.  The  other  characters  are  equally 
alive  and  interesting.  Sears  Wolcott,  commonly  called 
"The  Magnificent  One,"  represents  the  type  of  man  who 
goes  in  for  athletics.  He  is  big,  domineering,  and  some- 
what heartless,  and  bis  chief  end  in  life  (studies  cut  no  figure 
with  him)  is  to  "get  strong  for  dear  old  Harvard,"  which 
was  a  sentence  that  he  repeated  to  himself  with  intense 
amusement  every  night.  As  the  period  for  the  midyear 
examinations  approaches,  Wolcott  engages  McGaw  to  coach 
him  in  a  certain  history  course.  The  account  of  the  first 
stance  is  quite  amusing  : 

"  How  much  do  you  know  of  the  subject?"  asked  McGaw,  in  avoice 
that  might  have  come  from  an  automaton. 

"  Nothing !  " 

"  Do  you  know  any  Latin  ?  " 

"  Damned  little  I" 

The  tutor  drummed  thoughtfully  with  his  finger-tips  on  the  note-book. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  better  get  some  writing  materials  and  take  down  the 
main  headings,"  he  suggested.  "It's  an  aid  to  the  memory."  He 
looked  fixedly  out  of  the  window  into  a  mist  of  young  green,  while 
Sears  rummaged  all  over  the  room.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
could  find  paper  of  any  kind  ;  his  desk  was  heavy  with  a  variety  of  silver- 
topped  Christmas  presents,  but  lacking  in  any  of  the  essentials  for  study. 
He  succeeded,  finally,  in  producing  from  a. drawer  some  undersized 
note-paper,  with  the  number  of  his  room  stamped  in  blue  at  the  top. 
McGaw  furnished  the  pencil.  Then  began  a  travesty  on  education  that 
was,  no  doubt,  being  enacted  in  any  number  of  rooms  at  Harvard  at 
that  identical  hour.  The  keen-faced,  hectic- looking  tutor,  with  his  ex- 
haustive notes,  nervously  outlined  a  period  of  the  world's  history,  the 
importance  of  which  both  he  and  Wolcott  considered  only  in  its  relation 
to  the  final  examinations. 

Charlemagne's  reign,  looked  at  as  something  of  a  stride  in  the  march 
of  progress,  would  have  bored  Sears  and  frittered  away  McGaw's  time. 
Had  popes  and  kings  been  regarded  for  an  instant  as  more  than  names, 
with  a  postscript  of  Roman  numerals  and  dates,  Wolcott's  brain  would 
have  struck,  and  the  tutor's  imagination  would  have  creaked,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  disused  function.  Queens,  treaties,  battles,  diets,  bulls, 
crownings,  and  decapitations — for  two  stifling  hours  McGaw  shoveled 
them  into  Wolcott.  until  he  sweat  like  a  stoker.  And  Sears — phleg- 
matic, colossal — consumed  them  all  like  an  ogre  at  his  dinner.  Froia 
time  to  time  he  changed  his  seat  and  began  afresh  ;  it  was  as  if  he 
were  setting  his  teeth  to  keep  the  mess  down  until  he  could  disgorge  it 
— the  facts  of  five  hundred  years — on  his  blue  book.  Only  once  did 
he  interrupt  and  show,  by  asking  a  child's  question  about  the  un- 
fortunate emperor  forced  to  stand  barefooted  in  the  snow  all  night,  that 
any  of  these  facts  were  attached  in  his  mind  to  human  beings.  Since 
he  had  come  to  Harvard,  Wolcott  had  done  this  sort  of  thing  every 
midyear  and  final-examination  period. 

The  closing  days  of  the  college  year  are  described  in  this 
narrative  with  a  great  deal  of  snap  and  spirit : 

The  college  is  in  a  hurry.  It  crashes  along  toward  the  finals  and 
class-day.  carrying  you  with  it  in  spite  of  you.  No  single  activity  in 
which  you  may  engage  seems  in  itself  of  utmost  importance.  But  the 
sum  total  crowds  your  days  and  nights  with  the  interest  of  rowing  and 
base-ball,  and  the  first  ten.  and  the  perennial  squabbles  of  the  three 
clubs  in  their  efforts  to  pledge  the  most  attractive  of  the  neophytes  to 
join  their  respective  institutions  (which,  unless  the  neophytes  are  very 
sensible  young  men,  does  not  tend  to  make  them  any  more  attractive), 
and  the  great  spring  dinners,  when  the  graduates  come  back  and  meet 
all  the  new  men,  and  sing  songs,  and  drink  drinks  (or  is  it  the  other 
way  ?),  and  forget  that  they  have  ever  been  away  from  Harvard  at  all, 
and  the  dinners  of  the  college  papers— the  Monthly  (roystering  blade}, 
at  some  modest  tavern  ;  and  the  Advocate,  at  Marliave's.  perhaps,  with 
nothing  in  particular  to  eat,  but  with  all  that  easy  indifference  to  the 
fragility  of  crockery  by  which  the  artistic  temperament  makes  itself 
heard ;  the  Crimson  (typographical  remonstrances),  enjoying  itself 
somewhere  in  its  strange,  reproachful  way  ;  and  the  Only  Successful, 
the  Lampoon,  at  the  Empire  or  the  Tuileries,  laughing  all  night 
regardless  of  expense.  Then  there  is  Strawberry  Night  at  the  Signet, 
when  the  first  seven,  from  the  sophomore  class,  is  taken  in — Haydock  and 
Ellis  were  on  the  first  seven— and  the  O.  K.  dinner  ("  Hush-h-h-h-h  !  "), 
when  the  first  eight  from  the  junior  class  is  initiated,  and  Strawberry  Night 
at  the  Pudding,  and  the  "  Pop  "  concerts,  and  Riverside,  and  a  thousand 
other  delightful  happenings.  None  of  them  are  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. I  suppose,  But  they  combine  to  whirl  certain  men  through  May 
and  part  of  June  on  a  strong,  swift  current  of  Harvard  life  that  deposits 
them,  after  class-day  and  commencement,  somewhere  high  and  dry 
and — although  they  may  not  know  it  themselves — homesick  for  Cam- 
bridge. 

Apathetic  sketch  is  that  entitled  "Wellington."  Hay- 
dock, whom  we  have  met  before  and  found  all  that  is  gen- 
erous and  noble  in  a  student,  learns  by  chance  of  the  sudden 
death  from  pneumonia  of  a  class-mate  whom  no  one  seems 
to  know.  Out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart  Haydock  hunts 
up  the  man's  obscure  boarding-place,  learns  that  the  mother, 
who  has  been  telegraphed  for,  is  due  to  arrive  that  night, 
drives  into  the  city  to  meet  her,  and  the  next  day  assists  at 
the  funeral.  And  all  this  out  of  sympathy  for  the  mother  of 
a  friendless  student  whom  he  had  never  seen  !  Certainly 
this  narrative  shows  a  lack  of  that  good  fellowship  that  ought 
to  exist  among  class-mates,  though  possibly  Mr.  Flandrau 
has  only  pictured  what  might  have  happened  in  any  other 
community  (not  a  college)  made  up,  as  Cambridge  is, 
of  four  thousand  transient  residents  who  are  all  very  much 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs. 

But  the  story  is  none  the  less  a  sad  one,  and  we  are  glad  to 
turn  to  the  next,  "  Butterflies."  This  chronicles  the  meteoric 
career  of  Billy  Ware  and  Dilly  Bancroft — and  veritable 
butterflies  they  are !  Billy's  room-mate,  John  Rice,  is  a 
serious  man,  and  in  his  anxiety  over  the  gay  life  his  friend  is 
leading,  he  goes  to  the  ever-helpful  Haydock  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  it : 

"What  can  possibly  save  him?"  John  was  terribly  in  earnest. 
' '  His  best  friends  are  loafers  and  snobs  ;  they  never  learn  anything, 
and  they  all  drink  too  much.  All  they  want  is  a  good  time— the 
wrong  kind  of  a  good  time.     Who  is  going  to  make  him  take  a  brace  ? 

I've  tried,  and  I  can't  ;  the  college  doesn't  seem  to  give  a " 

"Hold  on— hold  on— hold  on,"  broke  in  Haydock ;  "give  the 
college  a  show.  What  do  you  expect  the  college  to  do  anyhow? 
Supply  wet-nurses  for  all  the  silly  little  boys  who  make  themselves  sick 
oa  cocktails  at  the  Adams  House  ?  " 
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"It  could  do  something." 

"  Yes,  and  doesn't  it  ?— the  very  finest  thing  in  the  world  1  Doesn't  it 
allow  all  sorts  of  men  to  come  here,  and  give  them  the  chance  of  their 
lives  to  learn  about  everybody  and  everything  that  was  ever  good  or 
worth  learning  about  ?  Isn't  it  willing  to  share  the  very  best  of  what 
it  has — and  it  has  everything — its  traditions,  and  its  knowledge,  and  its 
beauty?  Doesn't  it  want  to  make  the  fellows  here  part  of  it  all,  if 
they  only  have  the  guts  to  keep  their  heads  up,  and  follow  along  the 
road  it  has  built  for  them  ?  Is  there  any  place  else  where  you  can 
live  for  four  years — the  four  important  ones — and  know  that  the 
standard  of  everything  held  up  to  you  can't  change,  like  the  trivial  little 
standards  of  other  places,  that  the  aim  won't  swerve,  no  matter 
what  happens,  and  that  they  are  the  highest,  the  best  ?  Isn't  that  do- 
ing something — everything  ?  " 

Haydock  was  occasionally  enthusiastic  in  a  calm,  thoughtful  sort  of 
way. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean — I've  thought  about  it  myself  ;  but  Billy  is 
going  to  hell.     What  about  Billy  ?  "  John  insisted. 

"Oh,  as  for  that— to  pass  from  the  sublime  to  Billy— he  simply 
won't  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  won't  here,  at  Harvard." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  hope  in  John's  eyes. 

"  Why  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Because  he'll  get  kicked  out,"  said  Haydock. 

The  day  before  a  final  examination,  Billy  and  Dilly,  in  a 
very  hopeful  frame  of  mind,  go  to  Haydock's  room  armed 
with  a  load  of  note-books,  to  get  his  help  in  preparing  for 
the  coming  ordeal  : 

"  What  is  it  you  want — and  what  are  all  those  books  doing?"  Hay- 
dock asked,  wearily. 

"  Oh,  these  ?  "  Billy  allowed  his  feet  to  ramble  among  the  volumes  on 
the  floor. 

1 '  Oh,  they're  just  notes— history,  and  French,  and  things  ;  there  were 
no  matches  in  my  room,  and  I  was  in  a  hurry,  so  I  had  to  bring  them 
all.  The  literature  ones  are  there  too  ;  but  they're  rather— rather — what 
shall  I  say?"  .  .  . 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  interrupted  Haydock,  dryly.  He  picked 
up  one  of  Billy's  books  marked  "  English  28,"  and  opened  it  at  random, 
to  a  page  devoted  to  the  diagrams  and  scores  of  the  "  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Tit- Tat- Too  and  Cent-Matching  Association.  Originators  and 
Sole  Proprietors.  William  Prescott  Ware  and  Dilford  Bancroft.  Hon- 
orary member  :  President  Elliot."  On  the  page  following  was  a  frag- 
mentary list  of  the  writers  whose  lives  and  achievements  had  been  taken 
up  in  the  course.  After  the  name  of  Jane  Austen,  came  the  announce- 
ment, in  parentheses,  that  "  this  woman  was  a  man."  The  startling  bit 
of  literary  gossip  was  annotated  by  :  "  I  was  mistaken— it  was  George 
Eliot  who  was  a  woman." 

In  "A  Dead  Issue"  the  old  story  is  told  of  a  former 
student  who  comes  back  to  his  alma  mater  as  an  instructor, 
after  a  number  of  years  spent  in  study  abroad.  He  finds 
the  old  boys  all  gone  and  the  new  ones  unwilling  to  chum 
with  him,  and  then  is  surprised  at  himself  for  feeling  lone- 
some, and  discontented,  and  old. 

The  last  of  the  episodes,  «  The  Class  Day  Idyl,"  is  a  dis- 
tinctly humorous  sketch,  and  deals  out  hard  hits  at  several 
so-called  "  types."  The  first  is  aimed  at  what  is  known  as 
the  "  typical  Harvard  man" — whatever  that  may  mean — who 
is  pictured  in  the  blase"  snob,  Beverly  Beverly.  And  then 
the  "  Fair  Invaders"  who  flock  to  Cambridge  to  enjoy  the 
social  events  of  the  commencement  season  come  in  for  their 
share  of  the  author's  gentle  satire. 

Is  the  tone  of  Harvard  healthy  ?  is  the  question  which 
must  occur  to  even  the  most  casual  reader  after  a  brief  view 
of  these  seven  vivid  sketches.  Or  is  Mr.  Flandrau's  whole 
narrative  out  of  drawing,  as  the  critical  Harvard  men  would 
have  us  believe  ?  These  are  questions  that  are  not  readily 
answered.  But  if  the  book  is  what  it  seems  to  be — not  only 
a  recital  of  incidents  that  have  actually  occurred,  but  also  an 
attack  upon  a  harmful  tendency  which  the  author  has  seen 
growing  up  in  his  college — then  we  should  do  well  to  give 
heed  to  this  honest  commentary  and  to  ignore  the  remon- 
strance of  critics  whose  hollow  pride  and  imagined  loyalty 
to  their  alma  tnater  impel  them  to  a  mistaken  defense  of 
this  real  and  growing  evil  that  can  be  quelled  in  no  more 
effective  way  than  by  such  plain  and  open  attacks  as  Mr. 
[  Flandrau's  "  Harvard  Episodes  "  seems  to  be. 
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Consular  Clerk  Murphy  writes  from  Colon,  under  date  of 
February  3d,  to  report  the  completion  of  the  La  Boca  Dock, 
the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  tide  fluctua- 
tion at  Panama  amounts  to  over  twenty-five  feet,  and  at  the 
lowest  ebb  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  exposed  for  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  shore.  As  to  whether  or  not  vessels  will 
venture  to  use  the  La  Boca  Dock,  time  alone  will  prove. 
He  continues  :  "  To  one  traveling  across  the  isthmus  it 
appears  that  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  completion  of 
the  canal,  which  money  honestly  used,  engineering  skill 
and  common  sense  can  not  easily  overcome.  The  land  is 
mostly  level,  the  highest  point  being  little  over  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  distance  is  only  about  forty-five 
miles.  The  work,  if  it  were  in  American  hands  and  under 
American  control,  could,  I  believe,  be  completed  in  a  few 
years  at  moderate  cost.  About  one-half  of  the  work — 
fourteen  miles  at  this  end  and  six  miles  at  the  other — has 
been  completed  or  partially  completed." 

«~* 

The  death  of  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  removes  all  but  one 
1  of  the  little  cluster  of  notabilities  which  the  year  1809  gave 
to  the  century.  The  late  Professor  Blackie,  with  his  genial 
egotism,  once  remarked  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  there  were 
three  great  men  born  in  1809 — Blackie,  Gladstone,  and 
Tennyson.  The  trio  represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  annus 
mirabilis  worthies.  There  have  to  be  added  to  it  the  names 
of  Darwin,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Lord  Houghton,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mark  Lemon,  Chopin,  Men- 
delssohn, and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  until  cruel  re- 
'  search  added  three  years  to  her  age.     Mr.  Gladstone  alone 


Sir  William  Turner  having  brought  up  the  old  statement 
:hat  the  brain  of  a  woman,  being  lighter  than  that  of  a  man, 
was  therefore  inferior,  a  Russian  scientist,  whose  name  is 
nore  famous  than  pronounceable,  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
.he  fair  sex  and  cited  the  brains  of  Skobeleff  and  Liebig, 
both  of  which  weighed  far  less  than  the  brain  of  the  average 
man.  The  discussion  of  the  matter  brought  out  many  and 
diverse  opinions. 

^  m  »■ 

M.  Chaplain  has  been  ordered  by  the  government  to  omit 
;he  legend  "  Dieu  protege  la  France"  from  the  edge  of  the 
:oins  he  is  engraving.  The  motto  has  been  used  ever  since 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  Consul 
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SARDOU  SCORES  AGAIN. 

Success  of  his  New   Piece,  "Pamela,    Marchande  de  Frivolites" — 

The  Play  and   the   Actors— Interesting   Points   in   the 

Famous  French  Dramatist's  Life. 

Victorien  Sardou  scored  another  success  at  the  Vaude- 
ville last  Friday  night,  when  his  new  play,  "  Pamela, 
Marchande  de  Frivolites,"  was  presented  before  a  brilliant 
audience,  such  as  a  Sardou  premiere  always  calls  out. 
It  is  a  return  to  the  historical  school  of  "  Madame  Sans- 
Gene,"  treating  of  the  disputed  story  of  the  Dauphin's 
escape  from  the  Temple.  That  it  will  give  strength  to  the 
claims  of  the  Nauendorff  pretender  is  extremely  doubtful, 
but  the  incident  is  fruitful  in  discussion,  and,  as  Sardou  has 
reconstructed  it,  it  is  decidedly  interesting  and  dramatic. 

The  play  is  in  five  acts  and  seven  scenes,  and  many  his- 
torical personages  figure  in  them,  including  the  Dauphin 
("Louis  XVII."),  Barras,  Mme.  Taltien,  Josephine  de 
Beauh^rnais,  and  Pamela,  the  "  marchande  de  frivolites," 
whose  shop  "at  the  sign  of  the  tri-colored  rainbow,"  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  She  is  the  fashionable 
dressmaker  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  through  the 
good  offices  of  Barras,  who  is  living  en  garqon  at  the  time 
and  is  a  great  friend  of  hers,  she  contrives  to  gratify  her 
curiosity  to  see  the  imprisoned  Dauphin  by  visiting  him  in 
the  Temple.  His  woeful  plight  arouses  her  compassion,  and 
she  joins  in  a  conspiracy  with  Mme.  de  Beauharnais,  Mrs. 
Atkins  (an  American),  and  a  number  of  Vendeens  to  effect 
his  escape.  Disguised  as  a  washerwoman — again,  as  in 
"  Madame  Sans-Gene,"  does  M.  Sardou  honor  the  blanchis- 
seuses — she  smuggles  him  away  in  a  bag  of  soiled  linen, 
though  not  without  having  been  compelled  to  reveal  her 
plans  to  her  lover,  a  stanch  Republican,  whom  she  wins 
over  by  her  cajoleries.  The  conclusion  shows  the  poor  lad 
lying  on  a  pallet  in  a  hay-field,  surrounded  by  kneeling  peas- 
ants with  scythes  and  forks  in  their  hands,  the  curtain  falling 
as  Barras  philosophically  accepts  the  situation  and  Pamela 
stoops  to  present  her  cheek  for  "  Monseigneur"  to  kiss. 

Rejane  gave  a  most  delightful  impersonation  to  the  role 
of  Pamela,  winning  brain  and  heart  alike  by  her  exquisite 
art  and  her  charm  of  manner,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
come  before  the  curtain  several  times  to  bow  her  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  applause  that  greeted  her  efforts.  The 
Barras  of  Mr.  Mayer  contributed  no  little  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  evening,  his  meridional  accent  being  especially  ap- 
preciated, and  a  third  person  in  the  cast  who  won  golden 
opinions  was  "  La  Petite  Lucyenne,"  who  had  the  role  of 
the  Dauphin.  As  the  prince  was  only  twelve  years  old  at 
the  period  of  the  episode  on  which  the  play  is  founded,  and, 
as  the  role  is  one  calling  for  considerable  dramatic  ability, 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  impersonator 
for  it.  It  is  related  that  at  the  earlier  rehearsals  Sardou 
himself  played  the  Dauphin,  and  that  his  presentation  of 
the  poor  lad's  misfortunes  was  so  pathetic  that  even  the 
actors  in  the  cast  were  moved  to  tears.  That  may  be  only 
reclame,  however,  for  "  La  Petite  Lucyenne,"  who  can  not 
be  more  than  fifteen,  presented  the  part  in  a  way  that  means 
either  much  careful  training  or  something  little  short  of 
genius. 

"Pamela"  is  evidently  going  to  constitute  another  goodly 
tributary  to  the  Pactolean  stream  that  is  pouring  into  M. 
Sardou's  coffers,  but  what  to  do  with  his  money  is  a  problem 
that  has  no  terrors  for  the  luxurious  playwright.  When  he 
was  a  poor  lad,  starving  in  a  garret  and  dreaming  of  how  he 
would  bring  the  world  to  his  feet,  he  used  to  plan  the 
palaces  which  he  would  build  when  fortune  smiled  upon 
him,  and  if  other  channels  fail,  he  can  spend  the  "Pamela" 
money  in  adding  another  to  his  already  extensive  collection 
of  homes.  That  is  what  he  did  with  the  proceeds  of 
"  Madame  Sans-Gene."  He  has  for  some  years  spent  his 
winters  at  Nice,  where  he  has  a  villa,  coming  back  to  his 
beloved  Paris  only  when  rehearsals  or  some  such  urgent 
mission  called  him,  for  he  has  a  horror  of  cold  weather.  A 
year  or  two  ago  he  bought  a  new  place  on  the  Riviera,  high 
up  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  having 
a  sumptuous  villa  erected  there.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Villa 
Sans-Gene,  in  celebration  of  his  successful  play,  after  the 
fashion  set  by  Jules  Offenbach  many  years  ago  when  he 
erected  near  Etretat  his  beautiful  chateau  paid  for  with  the 
proceeds  of  "Orphee  aux  Enfers,"  and  called  after  that 
opera.  Guy  de  Maupassant  did  the  same  thing  when  he 
converted  the  royalties  he  received  from  "  Bel  Ami "  into  a 
yacht  and  named  it  after  that  strong  but  profoundly  immoral 
novel. 

I  have  referred  to  M.  Sardou's  "collection  of  domiciles," 
and  the  term  is  hardly  too  strong  to  express  the  fact. 
Though  the  dramatist  spent  his  early  years  in  poverty,  he 
has  for  nearly  forty  years  been  ranked  among  the  most 
successful  of  living  authors,  and  since  his  income  began  to 
assume  respectable  proportions,  he  has  not  stinted  himself 
in  creature  comforts.  His  summer  home  at  Marly-Ie-Roi  is 
a  palatial  chateau  built  by  Mansard  for  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  by  him  presented  to  his  chief  valet,  Blouin. 
It  is  filled  with  antique  furniture,  tapestries,  bibelots,  and 
objets  d%art  of  all  kinds,  for  Sardou  is  a  passionate  collector 
and  never  returns  to  Marly  from  his  weekly  trips  to  Paris 
without  bringing  some  trophy  of  his  quests  among  the 
curiosity  shops  of  the  old  city.  Here,  too,  is  his  library, 
stored  with  thousands  of  books  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly 
strong  in  history,  biography,  and  the  history  of  maurs,  as 
you  may  imagine  from  the  historical  accuracy  of  his  plays. 

It  is  not  at  Marly,  however,  but  in  his  Paris  hotel,  in  the 
Rue  de  Clichy,  that  Sardou  writes  his  plays.  He  has  a 
spacious  study  here  on  the  second  floor,  severely  furnished 
in  the  style  of  the  Empire,  with  a  few  portraits  and  prints 
on  the  walls,  and  his  work  is  done  at  a  great  table,  sitting  in 
a  high-backed  chair  so  low  that  he  seems  to  crouch  over  his 
pages.  He  keeps  a  fire  of  blazing  logs  going  near  at  hand, 
and  wears  a  dark  cap  something  like  a  Tarn  o'  Shanter  that 
makes  him  look,  in  profile,  at  least,  like  a  clean-shaven 
Wagner.     There  are  few   books  in  this  room — only  a  few 


works  of  reference — for  Sardou  has  his  subject  at  his  fingers' 
ends  before  he  sets  his  pen  to  paper.  Whether  or  not  he 
keeps  voluminous  note-books  —  like  those  of  Alphonse 
Daudet,  from  which  we  are  anticipating  so  much  pleasure — 
I  do  not  know,  but  he  turns  all  the  incidents  of  life  to  ac- 
count in  his  work.  Indeed,  strange  tales  are  told  of  his 
early  days,  when  he  used  to  provoke  the  little  milliner  who 
shared  his  garret  to  passionate  scenes,  which  he  cynically 
noted  and  stored  away  for  future  use.  The  first  little 
milliner  forsook  his  meagre  board  to  sip  honey  from  a 
" petit  sucrier"  of  those  days,  and  the  second  filed  out  of 
the  door  when  fortune — in  the  form  of  acceptance  of  his 
first  dramatic  trifle  at  the  Odeon — came  in  at  the  window. 

But  that  was  many,  many  years  ago.  The  Odeon  piece, 
"  La  Taverne  des  Etudiants,"  was  a  failure,  and  it  was  not 
till  three  or  four  years  later  that  fortune  came  to  him.  She 
came  in  the  guise  of  a  pretty  neighbor  in  the  garret  where 
he  lay  ill  of  fever.  Mile,  de  Brecourt  took  pity  on  the  poor 
young  author,  and  not  only  nursed  him  back  to  life,  but  pre- 
sented him  to  the  famous  actress,  Dejazet,  who  was  then  open- 
ing the  theatre  that  still  bears  her  name.  The  actress-man- 
ager accepted  several  of  his  plays,  which  pleased  the  patrons 
of  her  house,  and  since  then  Sardou's  road  has  been  an  easy 
one.  He  married  Mile,  de  Bre"court  in  1858,  and  their  life 
together  was  most  happy  until  her  death  nine  years  later. 
In  1872  he  married  again,  his  second  wife  being  Mile,  de 
Soulie,  daughter  of  the  conservator  of  the  museum  of  Ver- 
sailles. St.  Martin. 

Paris,  February  16,  1898. 


ALGER'S    REINDEER    CIRCUS. 

We  note  with  interest  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Manitoban 
with  five  hundred  reindeer  for  the  administration's  Klondike 
relief  expedition.  In  addition  to  the  reindeer,  the  steamer 
is  loaded  with  Skjellmanns,  the  champion  ski  men,  the  cham- 
pion skaters,  and  the  champion  tallow-candle-eaters  of  Lap- 
land. Secretary  Alger  has  paid  three  hundred  dollars  a 
head  for  his  herd  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  reindeer. 
He  shipped  them  for  Seattle  from  Jersey  City  on  March  1st. 
The  Laplanders,  champion  ski  men,  champion  skaters,  and 
champion  candle-eaters  were  shipped  in  tourist-cars.  The 
reindeer  were  shipped  in  stock-cars.  These  are  the  animals 
which  Secretary  Alger  had  dehorned  for  the  purpose  of  pack- 
ing them  into  cars,  heads  and  tails,  like  herrings.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  reindeer  should  have  arrived  too  late, 
as  there  is  no  necessity  for  sending  a  relief  expedi- 
tion to  the  Klondike  miners.  Even  if  it  were  sent,  it 
would  not  get  there  in  time  to  relieve  the  miners,  if  they 
needed  relief,  and  they  need  no  relief.  Secretary  Alger 
now  says  that  he  thinks  he  can  sell  one  hundred  reindeer  for 
one  hundred  dollars  apiece.  This  is  for  reindeer  on  the 
hoof,  without  horns.  With  their  horns,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  weighed  more  and  might  have  brought  more.  At 
the  last  extremity,  if  they  do  not  sell  well  oh  the  hoof,  Sec- 
retary Alger  might  slaughter  them  and  sell  the  reindeer 
meat.  If  it  does  not  go  off  fresh,  it  might  be  canned. 
Otherwise,  we  see  no  opportunity  for  the  government  to 
come  out  without  a  loss.  It  is  barely  possible,  however, 
that  the  train  now  due  at  Seattle,  with  its  tourist,  cooking, 
eating,  stock,  provision,  and  reindeer-cars  might  be  turned 
into  a  traveling  zoo  and  sent  around  the  country.  Properly 
boomed,  and  billed  as  "  The  Administration  Hornless  Rein- 
deer Menagerie  and  Klondike  Relief  Expedition,"  it  might 
draw  well  against  the  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus. 


Three  days  after  the  Maine  explosion  the  Argonaut  re- 
marked that  it  was  improbable  that  there  were  any  fixed  tor- 
pedoes or  submarine  mines  in  Havana  harbor,  for  various 
reasons,  one  being  that  torpedoes  would  probably  have  been 
placed  in  the  mile-long  channel  of  approach  instead  of  in 
the  harbor  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  bottom  of  the  harbor 
was  composed  of  foul  and  disease-breeding  mud,  for  which 
reason,  we  remarked,  it  was  improbable  that  the  Maine  had 
anchored.  We  observe  that  the  dispatches  now  say  that  the 
Spanish  war  office  officially  declares  that  there  are  no  torpe- 
does in  Havana  harbor,  and  a  dispatch  under  date  of  March 
1st  says  :  "  It  was  just  learned  at  the  Navy  Department  to- 
day why  the  Maine  was  tied  up  to  a  buoy  in  Havana  harbor, 
instead  of  anchoring.  It  is  stated  that  not  only  is  a  man-of- 
war  at  a  buoy  in  a  much  better  place  for  quick  service  than 
when  anchored,  but  it  appears  that  if  a  ship  casts  her  anchor 
in  Havana  harbor,  so  foul  and  polluted  with  yellow  fever  and 
other  disease  germs  is  the  mud  that  adheres  to  it  when 
it  is  hoisted,  that  the  ship  must  go  into  quarantine  upon  her 
return  to  any  Florida  port.'' 


That  curious  British  institution,  the  "copyright  perform- 
ance" of  a  play,  is  to  be  done  away  with,  if  the  new  copy- 
right law  is  passed.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  an 
author  who  wishes  to  secure  copyright  on  a  play  before  it  is 
ready  for  public  performance  to  advertise  the  production 
with  the  price  of  admission  at  five  guineas,  a  price  that  has 
generally  served  to  keep  out  uninvited  auditors  ;  and  the 
piece  has  been  read  through  by  the  author  and  his  friends, 
thus  giving  the  piece  a  technical  production  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  There  have  been  instances  of  copyright  perform- 
ances for  which  the  public  would  be  willing  to  pay  even 
twenty-five  dollars  for  once  in  a  way,  such  as  the  copyright 
performance  of  Hall  Caine's  "The  Christian,"  in  which  the 
leading  parts  were  taken  by  the  author,  his  wife,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  and  other  notables. 

The  death  of  Adelaide  M.  Ide,  the  daughter  of  Henry  C. 
Ide,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  Samoa,  recalls  a  pretty  incident  of 
her  childhood.  When  she  went  with  her  father  to  Samoa, 
she  became  a  great  favorite  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
She  was  born  on  February  29th,  and  consequently  she 
grieved  greatly  because  she  did  not  have  birthdays  as  often 
as  other  girls.  Stevenson,  noting  her  disappointment,  de- 
clared that  he  would  give  her  his  own  birthdays,  and  dt 
up  an  amusing  legal  document  deeding  them  to  her. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Gelett  Burgess's  "Vivette.'* 
"  Vivette ;  or,  The  Memoirs  of  the  Romance 
Association  "  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  in  which 
Gelett  Burgess  has  collected  a  number  of  fantastic 
trifles  which  he  contributed  to  that  sprightly  period- 
ical, the  Lark,  at  intervals  during  the  two  years  of  its 
existence.  They  were  then  detached  sketches,  with 
some  of  the  personages  re-appearing  in  them  no* 
and  again.  Now  they  have  been  strung  together 
with  a  thread  of  narrative  and  make  a  very  entertain- 
ing little  story. 

The  scene  of  the  tales  of  which  it  is  made  up  is 
laid  in  the  town  of  Millamours,  of  which  Mr. 
Burgess — who,  by  the  way,  was  educated  to  be  a 
civil  engineer — has  presented  a  quaint  map  in  the 
covers,  and  the  heroine  is  a  remarkable  young  per- 
son whom  the  narrator  meets  through  the  agency  of 
the  Romance  Association.  Answering  an  advertise- 
ment for  "one  who  combined  in  his  person  the 
qualities  of  tact,  spirit,  originality,  and  polite  ad- 
dress," he  is  employed  to  correspond  with  one  of  the 
clients  of  the  association,  and  an  epistolary  duel  en- 
sues which  calls  forth  all  the  young  man's  powers  of 
wit  and  fancy.  It  results  in  a  drawn  battle,  and  then 
he  meets  his  protagonist,  Vivette. 

It  is  with  him  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  but  be- 
fore the  consummation  of  his  desires,  he  wins  his 
spurs  in  the  service  of  the  association.  This 
remarkable  commercial  enterprise  undertakes,  for 
a  consideration,  to  inject  romance  into  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  found  existence  dull  and  prosaic,  and 
in  setting  forth  its  operations  Mr.  Burgess  has  shown 
an  ingenuity  and  originality  that  recall  Stevenson's 
"  New  Arabian  Nights."  One  of  the  clients  is  a  re- 
tired tea-taster  with  a  passion  for  cryptography  ;  an- 
other is  a  woman  of  thirty,  who  would  experience  the 
delights  of  a  passionate  wooing  before  she  settles  down 
to  prosaic  matrimony  ;  another  is  a  romantic  girl 
whose  parents  desire  that  she  be  won  from  a  detri- 
mental suitor  ;  and  so  they  run  through  a  variety  of 
strange  persons  and  circumstances.  The  author  in- 
clines at  times  to  excessive  embroidering  of  his  whim- 
sical ideas,  and  now  and  again  lets  his  pen  lead  him 
into  verbal  cobwebs  so  airy  that  they  scarce  retain  his 
volatile  fancy,  but  there  is  much  that  is  highly  com- 
mendable in  the  book  and  it  gives  promise  of  better 
work  from  Mr.  Burgess  in  the  future. 

Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

New  Mexican  Tales  by  Charles  F.  Lummis, 
There  are  fourteen  as  good  tales  of  Western  life  as 
one  could  wish  to  read  in  "  The  King  of  the  Broncos, 
and  Other  Stories  of  New  Mexico,"  by  Charles  F. 
Lummis.  The  author  has  lived  among  the  mount- 
ains and  plains  of  that  great  Territory  and  mingled 
with  its  cowboys,  Indians,  ranchers,  horse- thieves, 
and  other  citizens,  until  he  knows  them  all  thor- 
oughly, and  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  observing 
their  salient  points  and  describing  their  lives  in  a 
seemingly  plain  and  unlabored  manner  that  is  thor- 
oughly artistic. 

Some  of  them  are  cowboy  tales,  like  "  The  King 
of  the  Broncos,"  which  tells  the  story  of  the  capture, 
training,  and  tragic  death  of  a  wild  stallion,  and 
"  The  Jawbone  Telegraph,"  in  which  a  reckless  rider 
overtakes  a  railway  train  as  it  tails  up  a  mountain, 
and  so  saves  it  from  a  hold-up.  Others  have  to  do 
with  the  Indians  of  the  country,  like  "  Poh-hlaik, 
the  Cave-Boy,"  and  "A  Penitente  Flower-Pot."  The 
latter,  our  readers  of  a  few  years  ago  may  remember, 
was  originally  printed  in  the  Argonaut.  They  are 
all  tales  of  picturesque  episodes  and  are  told  in  a 
crisp,  incisive  way,  with  occasional  adaptations  of  the 
flowery  Spanish  speech. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Lives  of  Famous  Physicians. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  still  further  regret  if  the 
recent  death  of  Ernest  Hart,  the  late  editor  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  will  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  of  biographies  entitled  "  Masters 
of  Medicine,"  which  he  projected,  and  of  which  two 
volumes  had  appeared  before  his  death. 

The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  put  in  a  popular 
form  the  biographies  of  the  men  whose  labors  have 
contributed  the  greatest  advances  to  the  healing  art. 
The  list,  as  at  present  arranged,  includes  John 
Hunter,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  scientific  sur- 
gery ;  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  ;  Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination ;  Louis  Pasteur,  who  revolutionized 
medicine  and  surgery  by  the  concept  of  microbic 
agency  ;  Sir  James  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of 
chloroform  ;  Hermann  von  Helmholtz,  whose  work 
in  the  physiological  physics  of  sight  and  hearing  is 
of  fundamental  character  ;  Andreas  Vesalius,  the 
founder  of  scientific  anatomy  ;  Albert  von  Haller, 
the  founder  of  experimental  physiology  ;  Thomas 
Sydenham,  the  English  Hippocrates  ;  John  Conolly, 
who  introduced  the  non-restraint  system  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity  ;  Edmund  Alexander  Parkes, 
whose  work  was  in  the  department  of  Military 
Hygiene  ;  Sir  Charles  Bell,  discoverer  of  the  double 
fc/r  ion  of  the  nerves  ;  $:r  Benjamin  Brodie,  who 
hel  :ed  to  transform  surgtr^  from  a  handicraft  to  a 
scitd^e ;  and  William  Stakes,  the  philosophical 
:ian  of  Dublin. 
The  volumes  already  published  are  ' '  John  Hunter : 
an  of  Science  and  Surgeon,"  by  Stephen  Paget, 


with  an  introduction  by  Sir  James  Paget ;  and 
"  William  Harvey,"  by  D'Arcy  Power.  F.  S.  A., 
F.  R.  C.  S.  The  books  are  provided  with  portraits 
and  index,  and  printed  and  bound  in  a  fashion  that 
makes  them  a  desirable  acquisition  to  any  doctor's 
library. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  S:  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25  each. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Emile  Zola's  new  novel,  "  Paris,"  which  has  been 
appearing  serially  in  Le  Journal,  was  published  in 
English  by  the  Macmillan  Company  on  March  1st  in 
both  England  and  America.  The  story  is  the  third 
of  the  writer's  trilogy,  "Lourdes"  and  "Rome" 
being  the  first  two.  Of  his  new  novel  M.  Zola  wrote 
a  short  while  ago  : 

"  The  drama  is  more  lively  and  the  action  more 
rapid  than  in  '  Rome.'  ...  I  could  not  make  myself 
so  ridiculous  as  to  discover  '  Paris,'  nor  do  for  Notre 
Dame  what  I  have  done  for  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome.  .  .  . 
I  have  brought  together  a  number  of  types  taken 
from  different  spheres  of  which  they  are  essentially 
characteristic  :  financiers,  men  of  letters,  scientists, 
artisans,  men  of  the  woild,  politicians,  and  those  who 
want.  .  .  .  For  instance,  Paris,  which  is  so  charitable, 
demonstrates  the  powerlessness  of  charity,  which  is  a 
Christian  and  anti-social  sentiment." 

Cospiopolis  announces  a  second  series  of  letters  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  also  some  notes  by  Coleridge  on  a 
German  history  of  comic  literature.  In  French  there 
will  appear  the  letters  of  Emile  Ollivier  to  Richard 
Wagner,  the  correspondence  of  Marshal  Magnan, 
and  memoirs  of  Ingres. 

W.  E.  Norris's  new  novel,  "The  Fight  for  the 
Crown,"  is  political  in  its  nature.  It  deals  with  Home 
Rule. 

Mr.  Kipling's  story,  "The  Burning  of  the  Sarah 
Sands,"  is  to  fill  one  of  the  Christmas  numbers  of  this 
year.  The  artist  who  is  illustrating  it  says  that  there  is 
a  picture  in  every  paragraph.  "You  have  to  know 
an  uncommon  lot  to  throw  any  light  on  Kipling,"  he 
adds. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  just  ready  "  Cairo 
of  To-Day,"  by  E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball,  the  author  of 
"  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts  "  and  "  The  City  of 
the  Caliphs,"  who  shows  all  bis  old  skill  in  bearing  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  health-seeker  and  the  whims  of 
the  traveler.  A  good  bibliography  of  the  principal 
popular  books  of  travel  in  Egypt,  given  in  an  appen- 
dix, adds  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

In  the  numerous  blank-books  left  by  Alphonse 
Daudet  are  fragments  and  completed  chapters  of  a 
romance  that  has  been  promised  to  La  Revue  de 
Paris,  entitled  "  Quinze  Ans  de  Mariage,"  an  auto- 
biography in  a  way,  as  were  "Souvenirs  d'un 
Homme  de  Lettres"  and  "Trente  Ans  de  Paris." 
These  blank-books  also  contain  scraps  of  conversa- 
tion and  personal  impressions  of  the  great  men  whom 
he  met  or  entertained  in  his  beautiful  study  in  the 
Rue  Bellechasse.  These  had  undoubtedly  been 
destined  to  see  the  light  some  day  in  one  form  or 
another. 

The  widow  of  the  late  George  Augustus  Sala  has 
been  hardly  discreet  (writes  W.  L.  Alden  in  the 
New  York  Times)  in  publishing  a  novel  that  her 
husband  had  written  just  before  his  death.  Sala  un- 
wisely made  several  attempts  to  write  novels,  and  his 
last  attempt,  written  when  he  was  ill,  and  harassed 
by  financial  disaster,  ought  never  to  have  seen  the 
light. 

A  novel  by  Robert  Herrick,  with  scenes  in  Paris, 
Chicago,  and  Florence,  to  be  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  will  be  entitled  "The  Gospel  of 
Freedom,"  and  will  appeal  especially  to  the  restless, 
eager,  egotistic  women  of  our  new  American  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  unpublished  verses  by  Rudyard  Kipling  on 
the  "  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  will,  we  learn,  shortly 
appear  in  prinL  They  were  quoted  by  a  Passionist 
Father  in  a  church  in  Rome,  much  frequented  by 
English  visitors,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  has  written  a  new  story  en- 
titled "  The  Confession." 

The  copyright  of  "John  Halifax"  will  expire  this 
year,  and  the  book  is  still  valuable  property,  in  spite 
of  the  250,000  copies  that  have  been  sold.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  a  sixpenny  edition,  in  paper  covers, 
was  issued  in  England,  and  100,000  copies  were 
printed. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce  the  early  pub- 
lication of  an  English  translation  of  Dr.  Kronen- 
berg's  "Kant,  Sein  Leben  und  Seine  Lehre" 
("Kant,  His  Life  and  His  Teaching  "),  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of 
Columbia  University.  The  work  was  published 
about  a  year  ago,  and  has  already  gained  recognition 
as  the  best  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  general 
readers  and  beginners  in  the  study  of  Kantian 
philosophy. 

When  locomotor  ataxia  attacked  Alphonse  Daudet, 
he  was  a  target  for  all  the  latest  experiments  of  mod- 
ern science.  Charcot,  the  great  French  nerve  special- 
ist, who  was  at  one  time  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
experimented  upon  him  with  "suspensions,"  while 
Leon  Daudet,  Alphonse  Daudet's  son,  a  novelist  of 
the  ferocious  school,  stood  behind  his  father,  an- 
alyzed his  sufferings  with  minuteness,  and  afterward 
detailed   them  in   a  book.     Leon   Daudet   married 


Jeanne  Hugo,  the  daughter  of  the  poet,  who 
divorced  him  to  marry  Jean  Charcot,  oddly  enough. 
Leon  Daudet  has  kept  up  his  friendship  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Georges  Hugo,  and  the  two  are  to  be 
seen  constantly  arm  in  arm  about  the  Faubourg 
Saint- Germain. 

"A  Handbook  of  Nature  Study,"  by  D.  Lange,  of 
the  Central  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  early  in  the  spring  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

If  the  London  Daily  News  may  be  believed, 
Victor  Hugo  made  $1  200,000  by  his  writings,  and 
Louis  Blanc  sold  the  copyright  of  his  "  History  of 
the  French  Revolution  "  for  $100,000,  while  Thiers 
got  the  same  price  for  his  "History  of  the  Con- 
sulate and  Empire." 

Richard  Harding  Davis  has  chosen  a  striking  title 
— "The  King's  Jackal  " — for  bis  new  serial. 

"  My  Life  in  Two  Hemispheres  "  is  the  title  of  the 
memoirs  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  which  are  to 
be  published  shortly  in  two  volumes,  with  portraits, 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  The  famous  Irish 
editor,  leader,  and  statesman  covers  forty  years  of 
active  public  life  in  Great  Britain  and  Australia. 

A  recent  number  of  Le  Journal  affirms  that  Emile 
Zola  received  fifteen  thousand  francs  for  his  letter 
published  in  L'Aurore,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
recent  trial  at  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Since  the  publication  of  ' '  The  Great  Stone  of 
Sardis,"  Frank  R.  Stockton  has  finished  a  love-story 
entitled  "  Cobhurst "  and  almost  completed  a  humor- 
ous story  of  considerable  length,  to  be  entitled  "A 
Cycle  of  Cathay."  Mr.  Stockton  is  also  writing  a 
new  serial  story,  at  present  entitled  "  The  Associate 
Hermits." 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  who  is  a  sister  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford, has  a  new  novel,  named  "  A  Chapter  of  Acci- 
dents," in  her  publishers'  hands.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered.that  her  previous  story,  "  Palladia,"  was  prom- 
ising, but  was  overcrowded  with  incident. 

"An  Elusive  Lover,"  by  Virna  Wood,  is  the  title 
of  a  California  story,  announced  by  a  Boston  pub- 
lishing house.  It  is  said  to  involve  mysteries  such 
as  Stevenson  enjoyed. 

Marie  Corelli  has  been  dangerously  ill,  and  is  now 
recovering  slowly  from  an  operation. 

Augustine  Birrell  is  writing  the  biography  of  Sir 
Frank  Lockwood,  which  will  be  illumined  with  anec- 
dotes and  caricatures. 

The  London  house  of  Macmillan  will  issue  in  the 
course  of  the  month  "Songs  of  England,"  which 
will  be  a  collection  of  the  more  distinctively  national 
lyrics  of  the  poet  laureate,  which  at  present  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  author's  various  works. 

The  most  magnificent  work  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished is  the  long-awaited  "  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  by  James  Tissot,  the  great  French  artist, 
which  has  just  appeared  in  Paris  and  London.  It 
contains  over  five  hundred  illustrations — many  of 
them  in  colors — made  by  M.  Tissot  during  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  English  edition 
costs  about  sixty-five  dollars,  and  the  French,  which 
is  even  more  magnificent,  costs  over  three  hundred 
dollars. 

Lieutenant  Viaud  ( Pierre  Loti),  is  a  Protestant,  and 
"Jeanne  Renaud,"  his  new  play,  turns  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Some  of  the 
scenes,  especially  in  the  last  act,  are  extremely  vio- 
lent, and  of  a  nature  to  arouse  the  hostility  of  a  Cath- 
olic audience. 

"The  Mutineers,"  a  serial  novel  by  Louis  Becke 
and  Walter  Jeffery,  is  to  be  issued  in  book-form.  It 
deals  with  the  story  of  Fletcher  Christian — Bligh's 
master  mate — and  his  comrades  after  they  sailed  from 
Tahiti  for  the  last  time  in  search  ef  a  hiding-place, 
and  covers  in  particular  that  part  of  the  eventful  and 
tragic  history  of  the  mutineers  from  the  time  that  all 
knowledge  of  them  was  lost  to  the  discovery  of  the 
last  of  their  number  on  Pitcairn's  Islands  in  1808. 
The  central  characters  are  Christian  and  his  native 
wife. 
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Prayer-Books 
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ROBERTSON'S 

The   glasses  which  we   sell 
fit  well,  feel  well,  look  well. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St.  Opticians. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AMD    BETAEf    IT 

—  IS   THE   SUBJECT  OF  — 

John.  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

—  IN   HIS   NEW  BOOK  — 

" Heredity,    Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  hook  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains  more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  roost  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can  not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  the  Argonaut  thus : 

The  Publisher's  price  is 83. SO 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.00 

We    will   send  both     post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


W  f\  I  J     f*  A  |\|     depend     upon     re- 

■  \J  \J  \f  r^  IH  suits  if  we  do  your 
Printing.  Those  who  have  tried  us  ought  to 
know  ;  that  they  are  utill  trying  us  proves 
that  they  do  know.  If  you  will  try  us  you 
will  know. 

H.  R.  WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.     S.  F. 


HOW    TO    READ    FACES. 


This  subject,  so  engrossing  to  all  and  so  valuable 
to  many,  is  fully  treated  in  its  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  aspect  in  the  great  work  of 

Mary  Olmsted  Stanton, 

The  well-known  author  of  various    Mental   and  Physio- 
logical Treatises. 

ITS  TITLE, 

'■PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSIOGNOMY," 

DESCRIBES   ITS   CONTENTS. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  theory,  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  the  Scientific  and  Medical  world, 
that  the  Human  Face  is  the 

Index  0/  all  Nature. 
That  the    human    physiognomy,    when    properly 
studied  in  its  five  natural  divisions  and  its  co-relation 
with  the  organs  of  the  body,  is 

An  Open  Book, 
On  which  the  student  of  these  volumes  can  read 
Character,  Emotions, 

Natural  Qualities, 
Assure  Health,  or  Locate  Disease. 
The  author  has  given  over  thirty  years  to  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  Her  style  is  easy,  and  by 
her  happy  method  of  illustration  the  book  reads  like 
a  novel  and  memorizes  itself.  Physicians  find  in  it 
valuable  diagnostic  information.  The  general  reader 
finds  new  ideas  on  every  page.  It  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  phrenology. 

It  is  complete  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  600 
pages  each,  finely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated. 

The  engravings  are  a  feature  of  the  work.  They 
number  nearly  400  and  are  especially  designed  to 
depict  the  various  lines  of  character  on  different 
faces  so  clearly  thatTany  reader  can  recognize  them 
in  living  faces. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth $10.00 

"      sheep 12.00 

OUR  OFFER. 

the  edition  is  limited. 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 

it  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 

the  order,  at  these  prices : 

Argonaut  and  Physiognomy,  in  cloth $6.00 

"         "         "        "         "    sheep 8.00 

FIRST  ORDER  SERVED  FIRST. 


Argonaut  Publishing  Co.: 
San  Fran* 


Cisco. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


: 


Death  of  Frederick  Tennyson. 

Frederick  Tennyson,  eldest  brother  of  the  late  poet 
laureate  of  England,  died  on  Saturday  last.  Like  all 
the  Tennyson  brothers,  he  early  evinced  an  inclina- 
tion to  write  poetry,  but  he  never  attained  to  wide 
fame.  It  was  not  he,  but  his  brother  Charles,  who, 
in  connection  with  the  late  poet  laureate,  published 
the  little  volume  entitled  "  Poems  of  Two  Brothers." 
In  1828,  however,  when  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  took  the  medal  for  a  Greek  poem  re- 
cited at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  in  1854 
he  published  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  "Days  and 
Hours."  After  another  long  interval,  in  1891,  he 
published  a  second  volume  entitled  "Daphne  and 
Other  Poems."  His  death  took  place  at  the  ripe  age 
of  ninety-two.  Below  we  reproduce  "Song  of  an 
Angel "  as  an  example  of  his  poetry  : 

At  noon  a  shower  had  fallen,  and  the  clime 
Breathed  sweetly,  and  upon  a  cloud  there  lay 
One  more  sublime  in  beauty  than  the  Day, 

Or  all  the  Sons  of  Time  ; 

A  gold  harp  had  he,  and  was  singing  there 
Songs  that  I  yearn'd  to  hear  ;  a  glory  shone 
Of  rosy  twilights  on  his  cheeks— a  zone 

Of  amaranth  on  his  hair. 

He  sang  of  joys  to  which  the  earthly  heart 

Hath  never  beat  ;  he  sang  of  deathless  Youth, 
And  by  the  throne  of  Love,  Beauty,  and  Truth 

Meeting,  no  more  to  part ; 

He  sang  lost  Hope,  faint  Faith,  and  vain  Desire 
Crown'd  there  ;  great  works,  that  on  the  earth 

began, 
Accomplish'd  ;  towers  impregnable  to  man 

Scaled  with  the  speed  of  fire  ; 

Of  Power,  and  Life,  and  winged  Victory 

He  sang — of   bridges    strown  'twixt    star    and 

star — 
And  hosts  all  arm'd  in  light  for  bloodless  war 

Pass,  and  repass  on  high  ; 

Lo  !  in  the  pauses  of  his  jubilant  voice 
He  leans  to  listen  :  answers  from  the  spheres, 
And  mighty  paeans  thundering  he  hears 

Down  the  empyreal  skies  : 

Then  suddenly  he  ceased — and  seem'd  to  rest 
His  godly-fashion'd  arm  upon  a  slope 
Of  that  fair  cloud,  and  with  soft  eyes  of  hope 

He  pointed  towards  the  West ; 

And  shed  on  me  a  smile  of  beams,  that  told 
Of  a  bright  World  beyond  the  thunder-piles. 
With  blessed  fields,  and  hills,  and  happy  isles, 

And  citadels  of  gold. 

An  Eurasian  Wife. 

"  The  Way  of  Fire,"  by  Helen  Blackmar  Maxwell, 
is  a  novel  the  scene  of  which  is  India.  It  tells  how  a 
young  apothecary  had  married  an  Eurasian  bride,  had 
then  gone  to  England  and  qualified  as  an  M,  D., 
and  on  his  return  had  passed  himself  off  as  an  un- 
married man,  because  he  thought  an  unaccomplished 
Eurasian  wife  would  be  detrimental  to  his  ambitions 
as  a  doctor.  He  meets  a  young  Englishwoman,  who 
comes  near  falling  hopelessly  in  love  with  him  before 
she  discovers  his  false  position.  In  order  to  save  her- 
self, she  induces  an  aunt  to  take  the  wife  of  the  doctor 
to  England  so  that  she  can  prepare  herself  for  her 
husband's  altered  position  and  acquire  those  accom- 
plishments which  are  necessary  to  fit  her  for  society. 
This  is  done,  and  two  years  of  English  society  life 
work  such  a  change  in  the  Eurasian  wife  of  the  now 
successful  doctor  that  he  is  only  too  glad  to  call  her 
his  own. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

A  Man  Who  Made  Writing  Pay. 
There  are  more  glorious  names  in  French  literature 
than  that  of  Emile  Richebourg,  who  died  a  few  days 
ago,  but  certainly  no  more  popular  or  abundant 
writer  can  be  cited  throughout  the  whole  century. 
His  vogue  for  years  past  has  been  tremendous  among 
all  classes  of  French  society,  and  his  stories  netted 
him  one  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  some- 
times a  still  higher  sum.  Richebourg  liked  to  tell 
"  rattlin"  good  stories,"  which  would  appeal  to  every 
class  of  fiction-loving  humanity,  and  his  talent  for 
producing  that  kind  of  literature  made  him  the  ac- 
knowledged stand-by  of  nearly  every  editor  in  Paris 
who  discovered  that  his  paper's  circulation  for  any 
cause  was  decreasing.  A  paper  has  been  known  to 
increase  its  circulation  as  much  as  thirty  thousand  a 
week  after  a  story  by  Richebourg  began  to  appear  in 
its  columns.  His  popularity  has  also  been  proved 
conversely.  He  had  been  writing  his  mystery  stories 
for  a  long  time  for  the  Petit  Journal,  when  it  occurred 
to  the  editor  that  he  had  better  give  his  readers  some- 
thing more  literary.  For  Richebourg 's  usual  story, 
therefore,  he  substituted  Jules  Verne's  "  Michel 
Strogoff."  The  result  was  that  the  Petit  Journal 
lost  eighty  thousand  subscribers  in  a  week,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  entreat  Emile  Richebourg 
to  come  back  again. 

Richebourg  was  the  son  of  a  cutler  living  some  dis- 
tance from  Paris  ;  but,  immediately  on  reaching  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  commenced  his  literary  career. 
He  succeeded  from  the  start,  and  never  changed  the 
method  in  which  he  so  firmly  believed.  This  was  to 
avoid  anything  like  a  "  fad"  in  writing,  and  always 
to  write  rather  for  the  most  uncultured  than  for  the 
most  cultured  of  his  readers.  A  prodigious  part  of 
his  income  was  spent  in  aiding  young  writers,  prefer- 
ably those  of  a  like  origin  with  himself.  He  never 
married,  but  lived  the  life  of  a  laborious  scribe  in  his 


large  home  at  Bougival,  where  he  was  idolized  by  his 
fellow- townsmen. 

It  is  said  that  his  study  contained  five  tables,  on 
which  each  day  were  spread  five  different  tasks,  un- 
related to  one  another,  and  consisting  of  some  piece 
of  work  promised  to  editor  or  publisher  in  the  near 
future.  His  daily  programme  never  varied.  In  the 
early  morning  he  sat  down  at  the  first  of  these  tables 
and  wrote  a  feuilleton  for  the  morrow's  paper  ;  then 
he  passed  to  the  next  table,  and  perhaps  finished  an- 
other chapter  in  a  romance  half  completed.  By  the 
time  this  was  accomplished,  he  began  to  think  of  the 
work  which  lay  on  the  third  table  ;  from  the  third  he 
passed  to  the  fourth,  and  when  the  day  was  done  he 
had  performed  five  tasks  instead  of  one.  It  was  only 
by  thus  varying  the  object  of  his  energy  that  he 
could  create  at  all,  he  declared.  The  remarkable 
part  of  such  manifold  application  is  that  he  never 
mixed  up  his  characters,  never  married  a  bride  of 
one  romance  to  the  bridegroom  of  another,  and  al- 
ways easily  picked  up  the  threads  of  each  piece  of 
work  at  exactly  the  right  point. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Hope  of  the  World,  and  Other  Poems  "is 
the  title  of  a  volume  of  verses,  by  William  Watson, 
published  by  John  Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Elementary  Jane"  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel, 
by  Richard  Pryce,  published  in  the  Hudson  Library 
of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents 

"True  Detective  Stories,"  by  Cleveland  Moffett, 
contains  six  of  the  best  stories  written  by  this  author 
from  material  obtained  in  the  archives  of  the  Pinker- 
tons.  Published  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $t.oo. 

A  brief,  simple,  and  intelligible  "Italian  Gram- 
mar," with  exercises  by  Professor  Hjalmar  Edgren, 
Ph.  D.j  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has  been 
published  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price, 
60  cents. 

The  "Tribune  Almanac  and  Political  Register  for 
1898,"  containing  information  political,  statistical, 
and  otherwise,  with  tables  of  records,  reports  of 
colleges,  State  governments,  etc.,  has  been  published 
by  the  Tribune  Association,  New  York  ;  price,  25 
cents. 

"A  Genealogy  of  Morals,"  translated  by  William 
A.  Hauseraann,  together  with  "  Poems,"  translated 
by  John  Gray,  has  been  issued  as  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  ' '  A  Genealogy  of 
Morals"  was  written  to  defend  the  author's  "  Beyond 
Good  and  Evil  "  against  certain  attacks,  and  consists 
of  three  essays,  each  of  which  is  self-dependent. 
The  first  is  devoted  to  "  Good  and  Evil  "  and  "  Good 
and  Bad,"  the  second  to  "  Guilt,"  "  Bad  Conscience," 
and  the  like,  and  the  third  to  "  What  Do  Ascetic 
Ideals  Mean  ?  "  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"  A  Spanish  Maid  "  is  not  the  languorous  romance 
that  the  title  leads  the  reader  to  expect-  It  is  by  Miss 
L.  Quiller- Couch,  a  sister  of  "  Q.,"  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  watery  attempt  at  that  powerful  style  of 
which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  past  master.  The  book 
opens  with  a  nightmare  scene  of  a  dead  woman  in  a 
lonely  tent,  mysterious  gypsies,  a  ship-load  of  snaky- 
haired  monsters,  and  other  weird  things.  From  there 
it  tapers  off  and  off  until  the  strength  all  goes  out  of 
it.  The  author's  incidental  descriptions  of  life  on  the 
Cornish  coast  are  to  be  praised.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  S:  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

When  Francis  T.  Polgrave  issued  his  ' '  Golden 
Treasury,"  nearly  forty  years  ago,  it  was  received 
with  acclaim  by  the  critics,  and  soon  attained  great 
popularity  with  lovers  of  poetry.  It  contained  repre- 
sentative selections  of  lyrical  English  poetry  down  to 
1850,  but  excluding  those  writers  who  were  alive  in 
1 861.  A  second  volume  has  now  been  added,  sup- 
plementing the  first  and  bringing  the  subject  down  to 
the  present  day.  This  volume  has  not  been  so 
cordially  received  as  was  the  first,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  valuable  anthology,  comprehensive,  and  se- 
lected with  taste  and  discrimination.  It  is  indexed 
by  authors'  names  and  by  first  lines.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Victorian  Literature  :  Sixty  Years  of  Books  and 
Bookmen,"  is  a  valuable  literary  hand-book  pre- 
pared under  the  guise  of  a  consecutive  narrative. 
Its  author  is  Clement  K.  Shorter,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  the 
Sketch,  The  book  is  bibliographical  rather  than 
critical,  and  in  it  are  treated,  under  their  respective 
headings,  "The  Poets,"  "The  Novelists,"  "The 
Historians,"  and  "The  Critics."  The  purpose  of 
the  work  is  to  furnish  the  student,  in  handy  form, 
with  as  large  a  number  of  facts  about  books  as  can 
be  concentrated  in  so  small  a  volume.     An  alpha- 
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betical  index  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

"  Perpetua  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring-Gould.  It  is  a  tale  of  Nimes  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century,  when  Christianity  was  mak- 
ing slow  progress  against  the  old  beliefs,  and  it  tells 
the  story  of  a  Christian  girl  who,  in  the  opening 
scene,  is  selected  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  river  god,  but  is 
rescued  from  that  fate  by  a  young  patrician.  He 
loves  her  and  in  time  his  love  is  returned,  but  her 
faith  is  stronger  than  her  passion,  and  in  the  end 
she  suffers  martyrdom.  It  is  not  a  particularly  inter- 
esting tale,  but  rather  instructive  as  showing  the  life 
of  the  time  and  place.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


OnlyFourWeeksMore 

This  Offer  will  be  Closed 
April  I,  1898. 


New  Novels 


Just  Keady. 


PARIS 

2  Vols.,  16mo,  $2.00. 

Lourdes.  Rome 

Each  2  Vols.,  16mo,  $2.00. 

"' Lourdes,' as  a  book,  is  a  literary  charm.  It 
is  a  romance  of  high  and  pure  quality.  It  is  a 
drama  simply  but  powerfully  unfolded." — Wm.  B. 
Chisholm,  in  the  New  York  Home  Journal. 

"  '  Rome  '  is  a  magnificent  document  on  contem- 
porary facts.  It  is  contemporary  history  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  the  greatest  living  reporter." — The 
Evening  Suit,  New  York. 

"  Paris  "  is  full  of  life  and  action,  brilliant  as  its 
name  giver.  Its  pages  can  not  fail  to  help  its  read- 
ers to  a  truthful  picture  of  the  city  as  it  is  to-day. 


The  Pride  of 

Jennico 

BEING    THE    MEMOIR    OF    CAPTAIN 
BASIL  JENNICO.    . 

'   Cloth.    Cr.  8vo.    $1.50. 

The  book  is  a  stirring  account  of  the  advent- 
ures of  a  young  Englishman,  who  found  himself 
lord  of  an  estate  on  the  Bohemian  marches  from 
having   followed   the    fortunes 
By   Agnes   and    of  an  uncle,  Jacobite  and  exile. 
Egerton  Castle.   It    contains    another    thrilling 
ride  to  be  added    to   those  al- 
ready famous  in  fiction   among  other  incidents, 
ably  told. 


The  Celebrity 

Cloth.     Cr.  Svo.     $1.50. 

"  One  of  the  best  stories  that  have  come  from 

the  presses  in  the  last  six  months.     The  plot  is 

novel,  the  central  idea  clever,  and  the  incidents 

are  worked  out   with   a 

By  degree  of  skill  and  good 

"Winston  Churchill,    taste  that  are  eminently 

satisfactory.     ...    Its 

quiet    humor    is    one    of  its    best  qualities." — 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


U/hnL>a   |Un  Pictures  of  the 
TYIItJlt?    Lilt;     Westlndies. 

Trade  Wind 

ClothV.%1.50.  BIOWS 

"One  of  the  most  original  and  distinctive  of 

current  books.  ...  It  is  a  collection  of  tales 

descriptive  of  life  in  the  West  Indies.     .  .  .  But 

even  the  shortest  has  central 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler     idea  plot  and  development ; 

Crowning  hie  id.     it  is  a  compact  little  drama. 

We  commend  this  book  to 

any  who  want  something  fresh    and    good  in 

fiction." — The  Evening  Telegraph,  Philadelphia. 


Southern 


Tales  of  the 
Civil  War. 


Soldier 


Cr.  8vo. 
Cloth.    4 


1.50. 


Stories 


"  It  is    a    charming    little    volume    of  short 

stories,  largely  pathetic,   some  gay,  .  .  .  some 

founded  on  events  which  fell  under   the   author's 

observation,  many  are  told   from    hearsay,  and 

they  are  quite  varied  in  their 

By  George  Cary     motif—  aside  from  the  broad 

Eggleston.        and  deep  feeling    of  human 

sympathy     which     animates 

them  all." — The  Worcester  Spy. 
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$15.50    IN  VALUE  FOR    $8.50 


The  combination  offer  made  by  the  Argo- 
naut, whereby  the  Argonaut  and  Century 
Magazine  can  be  obtained  for  one  year  each, 
together  with  the  "  Century  Gallery  of  loo 
Portraits "  at  a  saving  of  $7.00,  over  and 
above  the  regular  retail  price  of  the  three, 
will  have  to  be  taken  advantage  of  soon. 

We  have  filled  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  new  and  old  subscribers  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  "  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits  "  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  our  homes  or  for  a  pres- 
ent to  a  friend.  At  the  rate  of  $8.50,  at 
which  we  offer  the  combination,  the  cost  of 
the  Argonaut  is  really  only  $1.00  a  year,  as 
the  price  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  the 
"Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits  "  is  $7.50. 


Remittances   of   $8.50  for    the 

combination  should   be 

made  direct  to 

The  Argonaut 

246  Sutter  St.,  Sau  Francisco. 


Bible  Students. 
Bible  Teachers. 
Bible  Readers. 


This  Cut  represents  the  Interna- 
tional Self-Pronouncing  Bible 
—Teachers'  Edition. 


It  is  a  beautiful  edition,  bound  in  flexible  morocco, 
with  round  corners,  gilt  edges,  silk  head-band  and 
marker — Divinity  Circuit.  Authorized  by  the  Inter- 
national Bible  Agency. 

As  a  Bible  for  general  reading  as  well  as  teaching 
it  will  be  found  most  desirable.  The  pronunciation 
of  every  proper  name  is  indicated  in  the  text,  avoid- 
ing continuous  references  to  an  appendix.  The  size 
is  about  6x8  inches  and  most  convenient  to  the 
hand. 

Sixty  thousand  original  and  selected  parallel  refer- 
ences and  marginal  readings  make  it  a  complete 
Reference  Bible. 

The     Publishers'    price     of    thin 

Kdition  is S3. 00 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Ar- 
gonaut Is S4.00 

Total $7.0O 

"We  propose  to  send  ootli  to  any 

subscriber,  old  or  new,  for —  $4.2 5 
They  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States.      They  will    not  be    sent  to  news- 
dealers, publishers,  or  club  agents. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Bostonians  in  a  New  Opera. 

The  popularity  of  ' '  Robin  Hood  "  in  San  Francisco 
is  perennial.  It  has  been  given  here  by  the  Boston- 
ians each  time  they  have  sung  in  this  city  during  the 
past  half-dozen  years,  and  it  always  draws  crowded 
houses.  During  the  present  week  every  seat  has 
been  taken  each  evening,  and  there  have  even  been 
persons  standing  up  against  the  walls  to  hear  the 
pretty  music.  The  receipts  have  been  appreciably 
larger  than  those  during  the  earlier  weeks  of  the 
season,  and  the  management  has  therefore  decided 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  last  week  will  be  devoted 
to  Smith  and  De  Koven's  work.  It  will  be  played 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  and 
also  at  the  Saturday  matinee. 

On  Monday  night,  however,  the  Bostonians  will 
produce  their  second  novelty  of  this  season.  This  is 
the  light  opera  entitled  "  Rip  Van  Winkle."  It  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  Jules  Jordan,  a  resident  of  Providence, 
R.  L,  and  has  not  been  seen  on  the  stage  before  ex- 
cept at  a  performance  in  the  composer's  city.  It  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  Washington  Irving's  story  closely, 
and  may  be  described  as  a  musical  version  of  the 
play  made  familiar  by  Joseph  Jefferson,  differing  in 
many  respects  from  the  opera  of  the  same  name  by 
Planquette.  Henry  Clay  Barnabee  will  have  the  rdle 
of  the  village  vagabond,  Rip  ;  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis 
will  be  his  wife,  Katrina,  and  Alice  Nielsen,  his 
daughter,  Minna  ;  William  E.  Philp  will  be  Minna's 
lover  ;  Harry  Brown,  Rip's  boon  companion,  Van- 
derdonck  ;  Grafton  Baker  will  be  Nick  Vedder  ; 
Charles  R.  Hawley,  Hendrick  Hudson  ;  and  Harry 
Dale,  Dallyskin,  the  leader  of  the  gnomes.  "Rip' 
Van  Winkle"  will  be  given  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings,  and  "  The  Serenade  "  will  be  repeated  on 
Wednesday,  "  Robin  Hood  "  filling  out  the  remain- 
der of  the  week. 

Lays  of  the  Last  Minstrels. 

Primrose  and  West's  Minstrels  will  follow  Marie 
Wainwright  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday 
night.  This  organization  is  now  the  only  one  in  the 
country  which  presents  negro  minstrelsy.,  and  it  has 
gathered  into  its  ranks  all  the  best  people  in  that 
line.  The  troupe  is  composed  entirely  of  white  men, 
no  negroes  being  employed  this  season.  In  the  place 
of  the  coons,  however,  who  filled  out  nearly  one-half 
of  the  programme  last  year,  a  number  of  new  and 
notable  people  have  been  added. 

The  leading  performers  in  the  entertainment  are  : 
George  Primrose,  who  has  not  shown  us  his  clever 
delineation  of  the  high-toned  colored  swell  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  who  now  introduces  his  cake-walks 
and  pickaninny  effects  ;  E.  M.  Hall,  who  illustrates 
the  evolution  of  banjo-playing  and  makes  that  in- 
strument ring  with  the  latest  negro  melodies  ;  the 
Ben  Mowatt  Trio,  three  club-swingers  and  jugglers, 
who  made  an  excellent  impression  in  their  previous 
visit  to  this  city  ;  George  Wilson,  Waterbury  Brothers 
and  Tenney,  the  Quaker  City  Quartet,  and  the  Sey- 
mours. This  latter  team  of  acrobats  consisted  of 
three  members  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  but  while 
performing  in  Los  Angeles  one  of  them  met  with  a 
severe  accident,  fracturing  a  rib,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  not  appear  during  the  coming  engage- 
ment. 

"The  Geisha"  Repeats  its  Success. 

"The  Geisha"  was  revived  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  last  Monday  evening,  and  at  once  resumed  its 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Tivoli  patrons.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  fetching  little  piece,  with  its  brilliant 
Oriental  scenes,  its  lively  music,  and  its  amusing 
comedy.  In  London  it  has  been  one  of  the  big  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  four  or  five  years,  in  New  York  it 
has  been  equally  well  received  and  is  about  to  be  re- 
vived at  Daly's  for  the  second  time,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco has  enthusiastically  indorsed  the  verdict  of  the 
older  cities.  It  scored  the  longest  run  of  any  piece 
put  on  in  years  at  the  Tivoli  when  it  was  first  given 
here,  and  that  it  was  taken  off  before  the  popular 
appetite  for  it  was  satisfied  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  size  and  enthusiasm  of  the  audiences  of  the  past 
week. 

The  cast  is  as  it  was  before,  with  John  J.  Raffael  as 
Lieutenant  Reginald  Fairfax,  Edwin  Stevens  as 
the  Marquis  Imari,  Thomas  C.  Leary  as  Wun  Hi 
(the  Ch'aaman),  Phil  Branson  as  Dick  Cunningham, 
Arthur  Boyce  as  Captain  Katana,  Florence  Wolcott 
as  O  Mimosa  San,  Edith  Hall  as  Mollie  Seamore, 
Tillie  Salinger  as  Lady  Constance  Wynn,  Georgie 
Coop  ;r  as  Juliette  Diamant,  i-ad  Jennie  Stockmeyer 
as  N<*vii.  Helen  Merrill,  a  young  soprano,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  as  the  heroine  next  Thurs- 
-'=.y  evening.     Miss   Merrill  has  been  with  several 


The  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  has  presented  a  very  entertaining 
bill  this  week.  Among  the  performers  are  Joe  and 
Nellie  Doner,  whose  singing  in  their  sketch,  "An 
Escaped  Lunatic,"  does  not  amount  to  much,  but 
whose  dancing  is  both  novel  and  clever  ;  the  Whit- 
ney Brothers,  in  their  thoroughly  original  musical 
act ;  George  W.  Day,  the  monologist ;  Lina  Pant- 
zer,  who  performs  on  the  slack-wire  ;  Smart  and 
Williams,  a  couple  of  coon  dancers  ;  and  several 
others  of  less  note. 

All  of  those  mentioned  will  be  on  the  programme 
next  week,  and  in  addition  to  them  are  several  new- 
comers who  should  make  up  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme. Josephine  Sabelpthe  New  Orleans  song- 
stress, who  has  been  winning  laurels  in  the  East  since 
she  was  last  here,  will  return  with  the  ' '  human 
music-sheet."  This  representation  of  a  musical  score 
by  using  live  negroes'  heads  to  represent  the  notes  on 
a  score  printed  on  a  white  canvas  sheet,  was  first  done 
1  by  a  minstrel  company  twenty  years  ago  ;  revived  by 
Anna  Held  in  New  York  last  fall,  it  was  immediately 
caught  up  and  has  been  adopted  by  dozens  of  vaude- 
ville-singers throughout  the  country.  Nellie  Mc- 
Henry  introduced  it  in  her  recent  farce-comedy  at  the 
California  Theatre.  Miss  Sabel,  however,  will  pre- 
sent it  in  a  particularly  lavish  manner,  fifty  colored 
singers  having  been  especially  engaged  for  it.  A 
second  notable  feature  of  the  programme  will  be 
Rudinoff,  a  Russian  parlor  entertainer,  whose  per- 
formance consists  of  making  shadow  pictures,  smoke 
pictures,  whistling,  and  singing.  Other  new-comers 
are  Webb  and  Hassan,  acrobats,  and  Smith  and 
Cook,  a  comedy  team. 


companies  since  her  last  appearance  at  this  house 
and  has  played  many  r61es  with  success. 

After  the  run  of  "The  Geisha,"  "The  Widow 
O'Brien "  will  be  produced  with  a  good  cast,  new 
specialties,  and  many  novelties. 


Notes. 

Robert  Mantell  is  soon  to  come  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  with  his  new  play,  ' '  The  Secret  Warrant^* 

"1492"  is  coming  to  the  Columbia  in  the  near 
future.  Stuart,  the  female  impersonator,  will  be  a 
member  of  the  company. 

Marie  Wainwright  will  make  her  last  appearance 
in  "Shall  We  Forgive  Her?"  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Sunday  night. 

Mile.  Reichemberg,  whose  retirement  from  the 
stage  of  the  Theatre  Francais  was  noted  in  these 
columns  a  short  time  ago,  has  decided  to  become  a 
teacher  of  acting. 

Pinero's  new  play,  "  Trelawny  of  the  'Wells,'" 
will  probably  open  the  next  season  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  where  it  will  be  given  under 
the  name  of  "  Rose  Trelawny." 

Cora  Tanner  and  Louis  F.  Massen  have  made  the 
plunge  from  the  legitimate  to  vaudeville,  and  are 
presenting  "Drifted  Apart,"  a  short  play  by  Sir 
Charles  Young,  the  author  of  "Jim  the  Penman," 
at  the  Pleasure  Palace,  in  New  York. 

The  new  play  in  which  James  A.  Heme  will  ap- 
pear next  season  is  "The  Rev.  Griffith  Davenport," 
The  scene  is  laid  mostly  in  Virginia,  and  the  play 
treats  of  domestic  life  there  in  the  early  sixties.  Mr. 
Heme's  r61e  is  that  of  a  Methodist  circuit  preacher. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  newspaper  tales  of  the  great 
wealth  which  Fay  Templeton  had  come  into  through 
the  settlement  of  the  Osborne  estate,  announcement 
is  now  made  that  in  a  few  weeks  she  is  going  to  ap- 
pear at  Weber  and  Field's,  in  New  York,  in  "  Excel- 
sior Jr." 

McKee  Rankin  is  conducting  a  stock  company  in 
Philadelphia  on  much  the  same  plan  that  he  managed 
the  supplemental  company  at  the  Old  California. 
Wilton  Lackaye,  Rose  Eytinge,  and  Mrs.  Courtney 
Barnes,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eytinge,  are  members  of 
the  company. 

Madeline  Lucette  Ryley's  successful  farcical 
comedy,  "The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle,"  is  to  follow 
the  Bostonians  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  The  lead- 
ing male  character  will  be  taken  by  Joseph  Holland, 
who  has  not  been  in  this  city  since  he  came  with 
Frohman's  comedians. 

The  properties  and  scenery  of  a  half-dozen  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  plays  were  destroyed  recently  in  a  fire 
which  was  discovered  at  midnight  in  the  archway 
under  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railroad, 
which  has  long  been  used  as  a  store-house  for  the 
scenery  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

Marion  Crawford,  the  well-known  novelist,  will 
give  three  lectures  here  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.  They  will  take  place  at  the  California 
Theatre,  and  will  consist  of  two  evening  lectures  and 
a  matinee.  The  subject  of  the  first  lecture  will  be 
"  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  in  the  Vatican." 

The  coming  season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Tivoli 
will  far  outshine  any  of  their  previous  efforts  in  this 
line.  Montonari  and  Agostini,.  the  leading  members 
of  the  company  that  gave  the  late  Italian  season  at 
the  California,  are  engaged  to  appear  in  "  Manon 
Lescaut,"  in  Puccini's  "  Boh6me"  and  Leoncavallo's 
work  of  the  same  name,  and  several  other  operas. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  invited  Maria  Guerrero,  the 
best-known  actress  in  Spain,  to  play  at  her  theatre  in 


Paris.  Senora  Guerrero  is  the  wife  of  the  Marquis 
de  Fontana,  who  acts  in  the  company  with  her.  His 
first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Marshal  Serrano,  at 
one  time  dictator  of  Spain.  At  her  death  he  was  so 
poor  that  he  had  to  resort  to  the  stage  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

William  Jones,  the  comedian,  whose  appearance 
as  a  star  and  manager  was  noted  in  this  column  last 
week,  is  going  to  play  "In  Gay  New  York"  for 
the  rest  of  this  season.  In  September,  he  will  bring 
out  "The  Filibuster,"  an  opera,  with  music  by  Fred 
Eustace,  the  well-known  conductor,  and  the  words 
by  Clay  Greene.  He  has  in  perspective  for  the 
season  of  '99  a  new  opera  which  Sousa  is  composing 
expressly  for  him. 

Later  particulars  about  Ethel  Kendal  show  that 
she  has  been  in  this  country  several  months  and  has 
appeared  several  times  at  private  musicales  in  Phila- 
delphia. She  is  being  chaperoned  by  a  well-known 
American  actor  and  his  wife,  and  although  she  is  not 
on  good  terms  with  her  mother,  who  can  not  bear 
the  idea  of  her  going  on  the  stage,  her  father  regu- 
larly sends  her  an  allowance  which  relieves  her  of 
all  necessity  of  earning  her  own  livelihood. 

Mark  Twain,  it  seems,  is  writing  a  comedy  to 
which  he  gives  the  strange  title,  ' '  Is  He  Dead  ?  " 
Writing  of  it  to  a  friend,  he  says  :  "  I  don't  mean 
that  I  have  done  such  a  power  of  work  in  writing  the 
comedy,  but  in  trying  to  cut  it  down  so  that  it  will 
play  inside  of  a  week.  I  am  still  at  that,  chopping 
off  at  one  end  and  adding  on  at  the  other.  I  have 
got  it  now  where  one  end  is  short  enough,  but  I  am 
in  more  trouble  than  ever  about  the  other." 

After  the  revival  of  "El  Capitan"  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  New  York,  last  week,  De  Wolf  Hopper 
came  out  in  obedience  to  a  curtain  call  and  was  about 
to  make  his  customary  speech,  when  there  was  a 
sharp  call  of  "Mrs.  Hopper."  This  was  taken  up 
instantly,  and  became  so  uproarious  that  Mr.  Hopper 
retired  and  brought  out  his  wife.  The  applause  con- 
tinued until  she  had  been  compelled  to  re-appear  six 
times.    After  that  Mr.  Hopper  made  his  little  speech. 

Novelli,  the  greatest  of  Italian  actors,  is  going  to 
appear  in  Paris.  He  has  always  refused  to  accept 
engagements  for  the  United  States,  setting  his  terms 
far  above  what  our  managers  could  guarantee. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  he  makes  frequent  visits  to 
South  America,  where  he  is  a  great  favorite,  and 
brings  away  a  fortune. after  every  visit.  An  idea  of 
his  versatility  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  played  in  "  King  Lear"  on  one  night  and  in 
"  Charley's  Aunt  "  the  next. 

Under  the  cheerful  heading,  "  It's  All  Right,  Girls." 
Life  says  of  John  Drew's  new  play  : 

"  '  One  Summer's  Day '  is  innocuous  almost  to  the 
point  of  what  should  be  desuetude.  In  it  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman  presents  Mr.  John  Drew  as  the  putative 
father  of  a  gypsy  lady's  son,  but  the  imputation  is 
removed  in  the  last  act  and  Mr.  Drew  is  therefore  re- 
stored to  his  position  in  good  society,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Frohman's  efforts  to  drag  him  down.  None  of 
the  details  of  the  escapade  is  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  audience,  so  this  piece  is  very  homoeopathic  indeed 
compared  with  some  of  the  drastic  doses  lately  ad- 
ministered to  New  York  audiences." 

Ada  Rehan  has  made  a  marvelous  success  in  New 
York  with  her  revival  of  the  "Country  Girl,"  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  soon  be  taken  off  and  ' '  The 
Geisha  "  revived  on  Daly's  stage.  Miss  Rehan  is  far 
from  being  a  well  woman.  In  the  fifteen  years  that 
she  has  been  with  Mri  Daly's  company,  she  has 
missed  less  than  half  a  dozen  performances,  and  now 
her  energies  are  quite  exhausted.  Her  physician, 
however,  tells  her  that  the  excitement  of  the  theatre 
is  the  best  thing  for  her.  The  production  of  ' '  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
this  season,  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  Miss 
Rehan's  illness. 


Joan  of  Arc's  trial  preliminary  to  her  admission  to 
saintship  is  near  at  hand.  Signor  Minetti  has  been 
appointed  to  plead  her  case,  while  Mgr.  Lugari  will 
be  the  advocatus  diaboli. 


Your  Money 

saved  if  you  like  Schilling's 
Best  baking  powder — it  does 
the  most  work  to  the  cent. 

Your  money  back  if  you  don't 
like  it. 


MARTEAU!  MARTEAU ! 

X.  M.  C.  A.  AUDITORIUM, 

Corner  Mason  and  Ellis  Streets. 


TWO    VIOLIN     RECITALS 

By  the  Great  French  Violinist, 

-:-   MAH.TEAU    -:- 

Saturdays March  13th  and  19th,   1898. 

ASSISTED   BV 

M.  IACHAUME. 


Seats  at  the  San  Francisco  Music  Store,  225  Sutter 
Street,  above  Kearny. 


) Makers  op 
«%  Perfect 

""     flTTI|\lQ 

0PECTACLE5&EYE  GLASSES 


OPTIC!ANS^HOT^PHIC=TU5, 

642  Market  St.  instruments. 


UNDER  CHOMICLt  8UILD1N&. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kkeling.  .Proprihtok  and  Managhb 


Every  Evening.     A  Three-Hour  Trip  to  the  Orient.    The 
Successful  Japanese  Musical  Comedy, 

-:■     THE     CEISHA     -:- 

A  Story  ot  a  Tea-House. 

Superb  Cast.     Splendid  Chorus.     Efficient  Orchestra. 

Magnificent  Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Effects. 

Next.. "  The  Widow  O'Brien." 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning  Next  Monday,  Fourth  and  Last  Week  of  the 
Famous  Original  Bostonians.     Presenting  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  Evenings,  Jules  Jordan's  Version  of 
"KIP   VAN   WINKLE." 

Wednesday "  THE  SERENADE." 

Remainder  of  Week *'  ROBIN  HOOD." 


March  14th "  The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle." 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 


Two  Weeks.    Beginning  Next  Monday  Night,  March  7th. 
The  Ever  Welcome 

PRIMROSE    &    WEST'S    MINSTRELS 

A  Great  Array  of  Leading  Talent. 
The  Acme  of  Minstrelsy.    New  Acts.    Brilliant  Features. 

Coming "  1492." 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  March  7th  Extraordinary 
Great  Bill  !  Jose"  Quintet,  the  Greatest  Singing  Act  in 
Vaudeville  ;  Josephine  Sabel,  Chanteuse  Internationale. 
Introducing  the  Human  Music  Sheet,  the  Sensation  of 
Greater  New  York  ;  50— Colored  Vocalists— 50  ;  Webb  & 
Hassan,  World's  Greatest  Hand  Balancers  ;  Rudinoff,  the 
Royal  Society  Entertainers  ;  Smith  &  Cook,  Acrobatic 
Comedians;  Whitney  Bros.,  Grotesque  Musical  Com- 
edians ;  Smart  &  Williams,  the  Real  Coons  ;  Geo.  W. 
Day,  Monologue  Entertainer ;  Joe  and  Nellie  Doner, 
Sketch  Artists. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE-Extra 

Thursday,  March  10th,  1S98,  at  3:15  P.  M. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Musical  Conductor. 

EIGHTH    CONCERT. 

Henri  Marteau,  the  Great  French  Violinist. 
Goetz's  Symphony. 

Tschaikowsky'fl  Italian  Caprice. 

Prices,  including  reserved  seat,  $1.50,  $i.oo,  and  75  cts. 
Seats  on  sale  at  Tivoli,  commencing  Monday,  March  7. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  Feb.  21st  to  Saturday, 
MaTCh  5th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  13:45  an(i  I-I5  p-  M-  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric   Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 

F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary,  President. 

RACES  !         RACES  !        RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  f897-'98,  Monday, 
March  7th,  to  Saturday,  March  12th, 
Inclusive. 

Racing:     Monday,      Tuesday,      'Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        f- 
Races  start  at  2:15   F.    M.  sharp,      v 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  P.  M„  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milroy,  Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC      RAILWAT 

(Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  :  1:15 
p.m.    Round   Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

The  Bigjun  Store 

CEO.    W.    SHREVE, 

739  Market  Street. 


Klondikers  Supplied  Cheap 

Rifles,  Pistols,  Shot  Guns,  Ammunition, 

Boots    and    Shoes,    Sleeping:    BagB, 

Clothing;,    Mitts,  Kuives. 

Camp  Axes,  Packs,    Field    Glasses,    Pocket 

Compasses  and  Glasses,  Money  Belts, 

Fishing;  Tackle,  Etc. 


Call  and  Examine  Goods  Before  Purchasing. 


March  7,  18 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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PLAY-GOERS    OF     OLDEN    TIME. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Some  Curiosities  of  Theatrical  History. 


What  are  the  petty  grievances  of  modern  theatrical 
audiences  as  compared  with  those  of  the  last  two 
centuries  !  The  determined  spectators  who  haunted 
the  old  English  play-houses  were  of  a  vigorous  fibre, 
and  their  tastes  and  prejudices  have  few  survivals  at 
the  present  time.  What  would  the  fair  patrons  of 
our  theatres  think  of  a  male  spectator  so  determined 
to  see  " "  the  delights  for  which  he  had  paid  but  could 
not  enjoy,"  that  he  carried  about  with  him  a  pair  of 
shears  which  he  promptly  produced  when  the  feathers 
in  a  head-dress  before  him  obstructed  the  stage,  and 
slashed  away  the  barrier  in  short  order !  Such  a  high- 
handed person  was  a  terror  to  the  ladies  in  the  last 
century,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  ultimately 
succeeded  in  lowering  the  feathers  and  even  reducing 
the  size  of  the  head-gear  ! 

Frequenters  of  play-houses  at  the  present  time,  who 
have  never  reviewed  the  history  of  their  diversion,  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  things  which  they 
accept  as  matters  of  course  to-day  had  to  combat  the 
strongest  kind  of  opposition  before  they  were  regu- 
larly accepted. 

When  we  consider  the  important  part  sustained  by 
women  in  the  drama  as  given  to-day,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  there  could  have  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  stage  when  actresses  were  unheard  of. 
Yet,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  boys  were  regularly  ap- 
prenticed to  the  leading  actors,  who  taught  them  how 
to  impersonate  the  gentler  sex,  and  some  of  them 
became  wonderfully  expert  at  the  business.  The 
female  impersonators  were  so  firmly  established  that 
when  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  the 
First,  attempted  to  introduce  from  France  a  company 
of  women  players,  on  their  first  appearance  before  an 
English  audience  they  were  driven  from  the  stage  by 
the  hisses  and  missiles  which  were  showered  upon 
them,  and  even  after  women  were  allowed  to  act, 
boys  continued  to  appear  in  female  rdles. 

Customs  once  established  in  the  theatre  were  with 
difficulty  altered,  and  when  it  came  to  a  permanent 
removal  there  was  always  no  end  of  trouble.  The 
custom  which  held  so  long  of  allowing  privileged 
patrons  of  the  theatres  to  occupy  seats  upon  the 
stage  is  a  fair  example.  Certainly  there  could  be  no 
more  undesirable  a  place  from  which  to  view  the  per- 
formance, if  the  spectator  wished  to  preserve  the 
illusion  and  enjoy  the  acting  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Yet  vigorous  means  were  resorted  to  before  this 
nuisance  was  finally  done  away  with. 

In  1704,  Queen  Anne,  especially  influenced  by  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  celebrated  Colley  Cibber, 
issued  a  decree  which  prohibited  ' '  the  appearance  of 
any  of  the  public  on  the  stage,  whatever  might  be 
their  quality,  the  wearing  of  masks  in  any  part  of 
the  house,  entering  the  house  without  previous  due 
payment,  and  the  acting  of  anything  on  the  stage 
contrary  to  religion  and  good  manners."  Yet  twenty- 
eight  years  later,  when  the  first  theatre  in  Covent 
Garden  was  opened,  on  account  of  the  demand  for 
places,  admission  to  the  stage  could  still  be  had  at 
half  a  guinea  a  head. 

Our  old  play-goers  had  very  fixed  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  proper  costuming  of  great  plays.  Modern  fre- 
quenters of  the  theatre  might  resent  a  return  to  some 
of  the  costumes  in  which  the  leading  characters  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  clothed  during  the  last 
century,  though  probably  not  quite  so  vigorously  as 
these  same  habiliments  were  upheld  in  former  times, 
when  traditions  were  more  respected. 

The  presentation  of  the  character  of  Hamlet  will 
serve  as  a  good  illustration  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
When  Garrick  appeared  as  the  Dane,  he  wore  a 
court-suit  of  black,  with  knee-breeches,  wig,  and 
queue.  John  Henderson,  a  later  Hamlet,  actually 
presented  the  melancholy  prince  in  a  cocked  hat. 

Macbeth,  when  offered  to  a  London  audience  by 
the  Irish  player,  Charles  Macklin,  in  the  dress  of  a 
Scotch  Highlander  during  the  last  century,  was 
coldly  received  by  the  people,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  famous  character  in  the  uniform  of 
a  British  officer.  Upon  his  third  attempt  to  establish 
historical  accuracy  in  costume  the  actor  was  hissed 
off  the  stage. 

During  the  many  years  that  a  spurious  version  of 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  held  the  stage,  poor 
Shylock,  who  was  represented  as  a  comic  character, 
wore  a  red  wig.  Even  Charles  Macklin,  who  with 
difficulty  succeeded  in  inducing  the  manager  of  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  accept  Shylock  according  to 
Shakespeare's  text  and  intentions  in  the  matter  of 
representation,  wore  a  three-cornered  red  hat. 

None  of  the  anachronisms  noted  in  connection  with 
the  male  players,  however,  compare  with  those  sug- 
gested by  the  costumes  worn  by  some  of  the  actresses 
of  the  last  century.  Mrs.  Pritchard,  for  instance, 
who  was  accepted  as  a  tragedy  queen,  comes  down  to 
us  as  having  appeared  in  the  character  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth dressed  in  a  court-suit,  worn  over  huge  hoops, 
with  a  train  tucked  up  to  the  waist.  She  wore  pow- 
dered hair  and  the  customary  "  forest  of  feathers." 
There  is  a  still  more  remarkable  story  in  connection 
with  Garrick's  production  of  Macbeth,  in  which  "  the 
singing  witches  were  dressed  in  the  most  charming 
costumes,  some  of  white  satin  and  lace,  and  were 
rouged  and  powdered."  Garrick  himself  delighted 
the  people  as  the  great  Celtic  chieftain  dressed  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  and  wore  silk  stockings  and  a  powdered 
wig.  Robert  F.  McMillan. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1898. 


The  Tender-Hearted   Editor. 
The  editor's  waste-basket  was 

A  thing  of  willowy  graces, 
With  silken  ribbons  intertwined 

And  fanciful  with  laces. 
You  see  he  meant  the  poet's  lines 

Should  fall  in  pleasant  places. 

—Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

In  the  Car. 
She  wished  she  stood  within  his  shoes, 

Because  he  had  a  seat ; 
But  since  that  was  impossible, 

She  stood  upon  his  feet. — Ex. 


The  New  Bo-Peep. 
Little  Bo-Peep,  she  lost  some  sleep. 
For  her  stomach  would  not  mind  her  ; 

From  a  hospital  she 

Departed  in  glee. 
And  left  her  stomach  behind  her. — Life. 


Lament  of  a  Lonely  Editor. 
To  Lincoln,  when  the  fare  was  low, 
The  editaires  did  daily  go. 
Their  hard-earned  salaries  to  blow 

And  to  cummune  right  happily. 

I'd  like  to  join  their  mild  carouse, 
And  seek  their  lofty  bulging  brows, 
But  who  would  milk  my  foaming  cows. 
If  I  should  slope  so  jauntily  ? 

Fain  would  I  fire  my  ink  and  pens. 
And  leave  as  others  left  their  dens  : 
But  who  would  herd  my  snorting  hens 
The  while  I  monkeyed  merrily  ? 

Gladly  I'd  don  my  Sunday  togs, 
And  northward  drive  my  span  of  -dogs, 
But  who'd  pack  slop  to  feed  my  hogs, 
If  I  should  skip-so  airily  ? 

Few,  few  can  do  the  things  they  wish  ; 
Some  saw  the  wood,  while  others  fish.; 
Some  eat  the  goose,  some  lick  the  dish, 
And  so  the  world  goes  drearily. 

— Beatrice  Express. 


A    WORD    OF    ADVICE. 


To    Those    Coming    to    Alaska    or    the    Klondike 
Gold-Fields. 


OLD-TIME    THEATRICALS'. 


Memories  of  San    Francisco's    Dramatic    Annals. 


One  thing  should  be  impressed  upon  every  miner, 
prospector,  or  trader  coming  to  Alaska,  to  the 
Klondike,  or  the  Yukon  country,  and  that  is  the 
necessity  for  providing  an  adequate  and  proper  food 
supply.  Whether  procured  in  the  States,  in  the 
Dominion,  or  at  the  supply  stores  here  or  further  on, 
this  must  be  his  primary  concern.  Upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  miner  has  observed  or  neglected  this 
precaution  more  than  upon  any  other  one  thing  will 
his  success  or  failure  depend. 

These  supplies  must  be  healthful  and  should  be 
concentrated,  but  the  most  careful  attention  in  the 
selection  of  foods  that  will  keep  unimpaired  in- 
definitely under  all  the  conditions  which  they  will 
have  to  encounter  is  imperative.  For  instance,  as 
bread  raised  with  baking  powder  must  be  relied  upon 
for  the  chief  part  of  every  meal,  imagine  the  help- 
lessness of  a  miner  with  a  can  of  spoiled  baking 
powder.  Buy  only  the  very  best  flour  ;  it  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Experience  has  shown  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  the 
trading  companies  now  uniformly  supply  this  brand, 
as  others  will  not  keep  in  this  climate.  Be  sure  that 
the  bacon  is  sweet,  sound,  and  thoroughly  cured. 
These  are  the  absolute  necessities  upon  which  all 
must  place  a  chief  reliance,  and  can  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  neglected.  They  may,  of  course,  be 
supplemented  by  as  many  comforts  or  delicacies  as 
the  prospector  may  be  able  to  pack  or  desire  to  pay 
for. — From  the  Alaska  Mining  Journal. 


At  the  close  of  a  busy  day  in  Wall  Street  it  was 
found  that  the  books  of  a  certain  New  York  bank  did 
not  balance.  Forty-five  cents  were  missing.  At  six 
o'clock  not  a  trace  of  the  sum  had  been  discovered. 
Dinner  was  sent  in  from  a  neighboring  restaurant, 
and  the  search  was  continued.  At  midnight  a  pause 
was  made  for  sandwiches  and  coffee.  "  Hello,"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  clerks,  "the  Blank  National 
people  are  working  to-night,  too.  Guess  they  are  in 
the  same  box."  Across  the  street,  the  windows  of 
the  other  bank  were  brilliantly  lighted,  but  the  clerks 
were  soon  back  at  their  work.  At  about  one  o'clock, 
a  loud  rapping  was  heard  at  the  front  door.  "  Hello," 
called  the  cashier  through  the  key- hole,  ' '  what  is  the 
matter?"  "Matter,  you  chumps!  Why,  we  have 
got  your  blamed  old  forty-five  cents.  Go  along  home 
to  bed."  Outside  stood  the  crowd  of  clerks  from  the 
neighboring  bank.  It  appears  that  in  making  a  cash 
transaction,  one  of  the  banks  had  overpaid  the  other 
forty-five  cents.  As  a  result,  half  a  hundred  men 
had  worked  for  nine  hours,  and  the  search  was  only 
ended  then  because  a  bright  clerk,  noticing  a  fight  in 
the  bank  opposite,  shrewdly  guessed  the  cause, 
hunted  up  the  cash-slip,  and  discovered  the  error. 


Miss  Nellie  I.  Taylor  and  Paul  D.  Quiggs,  of 
Fargo,  were  engaged,  and  Nellie  was  out  of  town  for 
a  few  days.  They  exchanged  the  following  telegrams, 
and  thoughtlessly  signed  them  by  their  initials  only  : 
"Dear  Nellie:  Come  home  to  me.  P.  D.  Q." 
"  Dear  Paul  ;  Am  roming,  my  love.    N.  I.  T." 


San  Francisco  play-houses  in  1878  were  at  no  loss 
for  performances  or  performers,  judging  by  a  review 
of  the  facts  by  Peter  Robertson  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Chronicle.  Mr.  Robertson's  article  is  interesting 
as  showing  the  condition  of  the  theatres  in  this  city 
twenty  years  ago — a  long  time,  but  none  the  less  a 
number  of  people  and  plays  are  mentioned  that  we 
still  see  occasionally.  On  the  first  of  January,  1878, 
"Round  the  Clock,"  "The  Black  Crook,"  and 
"  Amos  Clarke  "  were  being  presented  in  this  city, 
Ada  Richmond  was  at  Emerson's,  and  Fanny  Louise 
Buckingham  was  doing  "  Mazeppa "  at  the  Bush 
Street.  The  Union-Square  Company  was  at  the 
Baldwin,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  they  produced 
"  The  Danicheffs,"  with  ah-my-God  Charley  Thome 
as  the  serf.  "The  Danicheffs "  was  presented  as  a 
benefit  to  Fanny  Morant  on  January  13.  1878.  Some 
of  the  Union-Square  plays  which  have  survived  the 
full  twenty  years  are  "Pink  Dominoes,"  "Led 
Astray,"  and  "  The  Two  Orphans."  We  quote  from 
Mr.  Robertson's  article : 

"The  Baldwin  was  an  uncertain  quantity  in  at- 
tractions then.  In  February  of  1878  it  had  comic 
opera,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  there  Catherine 
Lewis,  Harry  Gates,  Hattie  Moore,  Marian  Singer, 
Tilla,  and  Kinross.  They  were  singing  '  Mme. 
Angot"  and  'Girofie-Girofla,'  and  Catherine  Lewis 
could  sing  the  drinking-song  in  the  last  better  even 
than  Aim£e.  On  March  2d  we  saw  the  first  of  '  The 
Celebrated  Case,"  the  cast  comprising  James  O'Neill, 
Lewis  Morrison,  F.  F.  Mackay,  Louise  Sylvester, 
Rose  Wood,  Nina  Varian,  Mrs.  Farren,  and,  in  a 
minor  role,  James  A.  Heme.  The  first  presentation 
of  '  The  Danites,'  with  McKee  Rankin  and  Kitty 
Blanchard,  followed  those  pieces,  and  there  were 
varying  experiences  after  that.  Joe  Murphy  pre- 
sented '  Kerry  Gow,'  J.  H.  Stoddart  had  a  starring 
season  in  'The  Long  Strike'  and  H.  J.  Byron's 
'  Dearer  Than  Life,'  and  a  version  of  Augier's  great 
play  '  Les  Fourchambault,'  by  Fred  Lyster,  was  pro- 
duced. 

"  Later  came  Clara  Morris  in  '  Miss  Multon,'  and 
she  threw  in  'Camille'  to  great  houses  and  'Jane 
Eyre '  to  less  business.  '  Conscience,'  Mrs.  Pacheco's 
first  serious  drama,  was  produced  later.  The  Cali- 
fornia was  the  first  theatre  then,  and  '  A  Trip  to  the 
Moon '  was  produced  there  early  in  1878.  Gracie 
Plaisted  sang  and  acted  then  as  if  she  had  been  all 
her  life  on  the  stage,  and  she  really  took  the  play 
away  from  Alice  Harrison.  It  was  Tom  Keene's 
great  hit  in  the  burlesque  part,  as  clever  a  piece  of 
work  as  was  ever  seen  on  the  stage.  Charles  Pope, 
who  has  only  lately  finally  left  the  stage,  played  some 
very  good  old  plays,  like  'The  Gascon';  John 
Owens  gave  us  '  Our  Boys,"  '  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,"  and  'The  Heir-at-Law'  ;  Augusta  Dargon 
played  a  series  of  historical  and  other  dramas  and 
some  old  comedies  ;  and  we  had  '  Henry  VIII.,1 
'  Guy  Mannering,'  '  School  for  Scandal,'  and  others. 

"  Barrett  had  a  long  season,  opening  the  old  Cali- 
fornia under  the  management  of  Barton  &  Lawlor  ; 
Joseph  Jefferson  was  here  four  weeks  ;  '  Diplomacy' 
was  played  by  its  great  cast  for  the  first  time  ;  and  it 
was  on  Friday  night,  August  9,  1878,  that  H.  J. 
Montague  broke  down  in  '  False  Shame '  and  left 
the  stage.     He  died  on  August  nth. 

"  Maggie  Mitchell  was  disporting  herself  in 
1  Fanchon '  and  other  giddy  plays  in  those  days. 
Robson  and  Crane  had  'Our  Bachelors,"  and  got 
two  weeks  out  of  it.  '  Forbidden  Fruit '  and  '  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  '  were  in  their  repertoire.  Frank 
Mayo  was  then  in  the  heyday  of  success  with  '  Davy 
Crockett,"  looking  for  relaxation  in  '  The  Streets  of 
New  York."  Once  he  tried  '  Hamlet,'  and  fell  back 
on  a  version  of  'The  Robbers.'  Something  of  an 
era,  too,  it  was  in  comic  opera,  when  Max  Freeman 
produced  at  the  California  Theatre  an  adaptation  of 
'Fatioitza,'  the  first  adaptation  of  a  German  comic 
opera  in  America.  Ada  Cavendish  paid  us  a  visit 
with  Wells's  'Jane  Shore  '  and  other  pieces,  but  did 
not  prove  very  popular  ;  Chanfrau  gave  us  '  Kit '  and 
'  The  Octoroon '  ;  and  Florence  closed  the  year  with 
his  Bardwell  Slote  in  '  The  Mighty  Dollar.' 

' '  There  were  some  notable  productions  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  especially  Bangs  in  "  Sardan- 
apalus."  At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  Mrs.  Oates  was 
singing  all  the  opera  bouffes  for  us,  and  it  was  there, 
on  December  23,  1878,  that  Gilbert's  '  H.  M.  S.  Pin- 
afore '  was  first  produced  in  America,  Mrs.  Oates 
playing  Ralph  Rackstraw." 


Punch  is  obliged  to  move,  as  the  old  house  in 
Bouverie  Street,  which  has  been  its  editorial  home 
from  the  beginning,  is  about  to  be  torn  down. 
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The  Argonaut's  Offers 


We  have  gTouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  otters  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  sub- 
scribers. While  they  may  he  hart  from  us 
at  auy  time,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, the  best  and  surest  time  is  now. 


Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty: 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  $2.50.  We 
send  it.  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4.50. 

;    Another  Book  for  Women 

A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  $3-50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5.25. 


How  to  Read  Faces 


A  work  which  makes   the  human   face  an   open 
book,  in  which  you   are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and   physical   qualities.     Two  ' 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  $10.00 
in  cloth  and  512.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  56.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  58.00. 


HUIDEKOPEK'S 


:    Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals   ; 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  51.75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  54.00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


I    The  Daughter    ; 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular V4. 00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


International  Bible 


Self-Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60.000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  53.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 


The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz 


The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  "  Quo  Vadis  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bourid  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  54.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  52.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4-25. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  Edition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  56.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  57.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge, 

Pan  Michael, 

Each  in   single  volume,  bound  in  cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  54.25. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  55.70, 

or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  57.00. 

We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels, 

Children  of  the  Soil, 

Without  Dogma. 

We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 

for  one  year  for  54.25,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  books  among 
them.  All  are  excellently  bound  and  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  book  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
office  in  the  United  States.  Foreign  postage 
-will  be  added  to  these  prices.  We  do  not 
send  these  books  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

346  Sutter  Street 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  production  of 
Pinero's  new  play,  "Trelawny  of  the  'Wells,'"  in 
London,  brings  about  a  faint  revival  of  those  strange 
fashions  which  reigned  when  our  mothers  were  young. 
Many  of  these  modes,  at  which  so  many  contempo- 
rary fash  ion- writers  are  now  flinging  abuse,  were 
practically  designed  by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  not 
only  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  day.  but  the 
undisputed  leader  of  fashion  during  the  existence  of 
the  ill-fated  Second  Empire.  Then,  as  now,  the 
question  was  entirely  one  of  taste.  A  lovely  and  in- 
telligent woman  could  make  even  a  crinoline  a  thing 
of  beauty  ;  and  any  old  beau,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  one-time  belle,  will  tell  you,  if  in  a  mood  for 
confidences,  that  ball-rooms  have  never  looked  quite 
the  same  since  bereft  of  the  masses  of  billowy  tulle 
and  tarlatan  first  brought  into  existence  by  "  the  em- 
press." The  hats  worn  with  the  crinoline  were  often 
singularly  ugly.  The  milliner  of  that  day  never 
attempted  to  learn  from  the  past,  and  her  clients  slav- 
ishly refused  to  use  their  own  sense  in  the  matter. 
Why  women  familiar  with  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
boroughs  should  have  consented  to  wear  pork-pie 
hats  is  a  mystery. 

One  of  the  social  peculiarities  to  be  observed  when 
two  young  persons  of  well-known  families  become  en- 
gaged to  be  married  is  the  reluctance  to  let  the  fact 
be  known  publicly  long  after  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  knowledge  to  the  friends  of  the  young  persons  or 
of  their  families.  Scarcely  an  important  engagement 
is  announced  without  a  prompt  denial  from  the  parents 
of  the  young  woman.  This  comes  frequently  after 
the  news  has  been  communicated  to  her  friends  and 
been  discussed  fully  by  the  persons  directly  interested 
in  it.  But  any  attempt  to  secure  a  formal  announce- 
ment meets  with  a  denial.  The  result  is  usually  no 
end  of  rumors,  denials,  and  finally  the  announcement 
of  the  fact  which  has  been  a  matter  of  common  in- 
formation to  the  friends  of  the  young  persons  for 
some  time.  Abroad,  where  engagements  are  an- 
nounced promptly,  without  denials  or  delays,  there  is 
less  rumor  and  surmise  as  to  the  ultimate  possibility 
of  engagement  between  persons  who  are  conspicuous 
in  the  public  eye. 

Even  little  boys  have  fashions  as  to  the  cut  of  their 
hair,  it  seems  ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  their  mothers  have  fashions  for  them. 
The  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  style  went  out  some 
years  ago,  and  as  we  all  know,  little  boys  have  worn 
their  hair  closely  clipped  for  some  time  past.  Now  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  Basar  declares  that  a  new 
style  has  come  in.  Parted  in  the  middle,  the  hair 
hangs  down  in  straight  uncompromising  lines  until  it 
grazes  the  shoulders,  where  the  mass  is  hacked  off, 
whisk-broom  fashion.  There  is  no  hint  of  fringe  or 
bang,  or  even  of  shingling.  The  ears  are  completely 
covered,  and  only  a  narrow  slit  of  little  face  peeps 
out  between  the  curtaining  locks.  The  effect,  as  a 
whole,  is  mediaeval,  and  that  it  is  now  and  then  out  of 
keeping  with  the  wide-awake  face  of  the  average 
American  youngster  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  aver- 
age mother  is  no  more  dismayed  by  this  incongruity, 
however,  than  she  was  by  that  confronting  her  when 
she  set  out  to  Fauntleroy  her  little  lad.  The  origin 
of  the  new  cut  is  not  generally  known.  Not  one  in 
ten  of  the  many  mothers  who  so  groom  their  small 
boys  can  tell  you,  it  being  enough  for  them  that 
others  do  it  too.  Barbers  say  that  it  is  the  fashion. 
Th»  fact  is,  though,  that,  like  the  Fauntleroy  manes, 
the  new  cut  has  a  literary  origin.  It  is  probably 
copied  from  the  pictures  of  children  in  Boutet  de 
Monvel's  pictures  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  her  contem- 
poraries. In  adopting  the  style,  many  mothers  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  blondine  the  hair,  which  offers 
food  for  reflection.  If  a  blondined  woman  is  to  be 
despised,  and  a  blondined  little  girl  to  be  deplored, 
what  can  be  said  of  a  blondined  little  boy  ? 


The  girls  and  young  men  of  the  present  day  use 
slang  at  home  and  in  society  more  than  ever  before. 
In  their  jargon  an  "it"  means  a  "Willie-boy"  in 
a  certain  sense,  and  a  ' '  Willie-boy  "  means  a  young 
man  who  loves  to  go  out  to  balls  and  parties,  who 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  his  appearance,  who  has,  in  fact, 
a  very  small  average  of  brains.  A  "kid"  means 
youth  and  inexperience.  Making  use  of  the  word 
"  bid  "  for  invitation  is  very  common.  One  hears  it 
on  all  sides.  "To  be  bidden  to  the  feast  "is  well 
and  good  for  an  expression.  A  ' '  bid  "  probably  comes 
from  it.  One  of  the  most  curious  words  now  con- 
stantly used  is  "  corker."  A  "  corker,"  applied  as  it 
is  to  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  means  that  she  or  he  is 
fine-looking,  full  of  fun,  in  fact  a  "  good  all-round" 
person.  "  Up-to-date"  is  not  an  expression  so  hard 
to  explain  as  others,  as  it  speaks  for  itself.  There  are 
"up-to-date"  fashions  as  well  as  "  up-to-date"  people, 
"up-to-date"  dinners,  and  "up-to-date"  conversa- 
tions. One  wonders  where  on  earth  the  expression  ' '  to 
be  stuck  on  "  comes  from  1  As  far  as  can  be  made  out, 
you  can  be  "stuck  on"  yourself,  and  "stuck  on" 
some  on  .  else,  too.  It  seems  to  mean  "to  be  fond 
of,"  and  one  hears  it  so  often  and  in  such  fashionable 
assemblages  that  it  is  evidently  quite  correct  to  say  it. 
"  In**'  :  push  "  is  another  slang  expression  one  hears 
all  the  time.  "Do  you  know  Mr.  Henry  Richard- 
son ? ''  "  My  1  No  1  He  is  not '  in  the  push.'  He 
with  entirely  another  '  crowd.'  "  That  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  that  Mr.  Richardson  is  not  a  member 
■■:■  that  particular  person's  "  set,"  as,  of  course,  every 


one  thinks  that  her  friends  are  "in  the  push."  We 
get  our  slang  from  the  lower  classes,  and  "  Chimmie 
Fadden  "  has  much  responsibility  on  his  shoulders  for 
the  introduction  of  it  among  the  "  Upper  Four  Hun- 
dred "  of  New  York  and  corresponding  "sets"  in 
other  American  cities.  "In  the  push,"  "she's  a 
peach,"  "I've  been  thrown  down,"  "he's  chasin' 
Miss  Jones,"  are  all  expressions  heard  every  day  in 
the  very  best  society  in  New  York,  in  New  York's 
fashionable  drawing-rooms  and  ball-rooms,  and  when 
a  young  girl  does  not  use  slang  she  is  an  exception. 
She  may  not  use  many  slang  words,  only  just  now 
and  again— and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
she  does  not  use  all  the  above-described  "  modes  of 
speech,"  one  after  the  other,  during  an  evening  or  at 
a  dinner.  It  is,  however,  very  rare  to  meet  one  who 
uses  none  at  all. 

Sarah  Grand  does  not  confine  her  criticisms  to  the 
married  male — her  ex-husband,  by  the  way,  is  said  to 
be  a  man  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and,  knowing 
the  lady  well,  finds  cause  for  mirth  in  her  tirades 
against  the  husband  as  an  institution— and  she  is  now 
finding  fault  with  the  English  girl.  "There  is  one 
thing  in  which  the  modern  English  girl,  with  all  her 
advantages,  tends  to  be  deficient — and  that  is  charm 
of  manner.  She  has  a  great  objection  to  disagree- 
able people,  yet  she  takes  no  trouble  to  make  herself 
agreeable.  When  she  is  out  of  temper  she  does  not 
conceal  the  fact.  In  her  home-life  she  is  apt  to  be 
selfish,  and  in  society  she  is  only  genial  when  it  suits 
herself.  She  walks  with  a  stride,  she  elbows  people 
about  in  a  crowd,  she  asserts  herself  on  all  occasions, 
and  there  is  a  conceited  '  I'm-as-good-as-you-are' 
sort  of  air  about  her,  a  want  of  becoming  deference 
to  people  older  than  herself,  which  is  peculiarly  un- 
lovely, not  to  say  offensive,  and  proclaims  her  at  once 
underbred  and  ungenerous — ungenerous  in  that  she 
accepts  every  privilege  bestowed  upon  her,  but  offers 
nothing  in  return,  cultivates  none  of  the  gentle  dig- 
nity, the  grace,  with  which  women  can  add  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  life." 


Mme.  Melba  and  Signor  Campanari  received 
nearly  twenty-three  hundred  dollars  for  their  services 
at  a  musicale  given  in  New  York  week  before  last 
(according  to  the  Sun  J,  and  Ysaye  got  considerably 
more  than  is  usually  paid  to  him.  The  cost  of  the 
artists  alone  could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty-two 
hundred  dollars,  and  it  is  necessary  to  invest  as  much 
as  that  if  the  best  artists  are  to  be  had.  None  of 
them  like  singing  in  private  houses,  and  Ysaye  was 
so  much  irritated  because  ice-cream  and  lemonade 
were  distributed  at  one  of  the  Waldorf  Seidl  concerts 
that  he  tried  to  get  the  difference  between  his  terms 
for  appearing  in  public  and  private.  All  the  singers 
demand  more,  and  last  spring,  in  London — where 
the  fees  for  drawing-room  appearances  are  as  large 
as  they  are  in  New  York — Melba  received  for  ap- 
pearing at  W.  W.  Astor's  two  thousand  dollars. 
What  she  was  paid  for  her  appearance  at  this  New 
York  musicale  was  probably  the  largest  sum  ever 
given  in  that  city  for  a  private  appearance.  Mme. 
Sembrich  received  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
at  one  of  the  club  performances  in  December,  and 
that  was  the  highest  figure  up  to  now.  New  Yorkers 
hear  so  much  good  music  now,  and  from  such  fine 
artists,  that  a  musicale  has  ceased  to  be  a  notable 
entertainment  unless  the  best  of  talent — and  the 
most  expensive — is  obtained. 

Novels  have,  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  un- 
dergone an  extraordinary  change,  particularly  in 
their  heroines.  They  used  to  be  bewilderingly 
beautiful,  wildly  romantic,  singularly  delicate,  op- 
pressively sentimental,  exceedingly  rich,  positively 
ridiculous.  Descriptions  of  them  in  detail  were  de- 
voured. To-day  nobody  could  be  induced  to  read 
about  them,  and  they  have,  as  a  consequence,  gone 
into  everlasting  retirement.  The  heroine  of  the 
present  has  some  relation  to  nature.  She  is  not  in- 
evitably beautiful ;  indeed,  she  is  often  plain.  She 
is  not  opulent  in  what  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
irresistible  fascinations.  She  has  an  individuality 
of  her  own.  Some  of  her  qualities  may  not  be  at- 
tractive at  first,  but  they  are  brought  out,  and  shown 
to  be  consistent  with  her  character.  She  is  not  al- 
ways prepared  to  fall  in  love  at  sight.  The  elder 
novelists  intimated  that  such  a  thing  as  love  had 
never  entered  her  mind,  but  the  intelligent  reader 
perceived  that  she  was  only  biding  her  chance  and 
watching  for  the  man.  The  later  author  introduces 
his  heroine  without  calling  her  such,  and  expects 
to  win  favor  for  her  by  his  clever  presentment 
through  the  circumstances  she  has  to  contend  with. 
The  extraordinary  change  in  novels  and  their  hero- 
ines is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  change  in 
women  themselves.  These  have  ceased  to  be  the 
romantic,  sentimental,  artificial  beings  they  were  even 
thirty  years  ago,  and  their  reflex  in  fiction  has  been 
discontinued.  The  heroine  of  the  period  is  not 
satisfied  to  look  pretty  and  obey  the  fixed  rules  of 
etiquette ;  nor  is  the  actual  woman  so  satisfied, 
either.  The  actual  woman  wants  to  be  somebody, 
to  do  something,  to  take  some  part  in  fife  ;  and'she 
is  and  does,  even  if  surrounded  by  luxury  and  bul- 
warked by  influential  friends.  Reading  novels  of  the 
old  sort  was  weakening,  if  not  demoralizing.  It 
contributed  to  silliness  and  namby  -  pambyism  at 
least.  Not  so  with  the  later  novels,  those  of  the 
present,  especially.  The  better  kind  are  intellectual, 
encouraging,  stimulating,  in  a  good  sense,  and  teach 
valuable  lessons  of  life. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Pronunciation  of  "  Sienkiewicz." 

San  Francisco,  February  z8.  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Referring  to  the  inquiry  of 
your  correspondent  for  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  name  "Sienkiewicz,"  I  find  the  "Century  Dic- 
tionary "  disagrees  with  you.  That  work  gives  the 
phonetic  spelling  "Syen-kye-vich,"  showing  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable.     Yours  truly, 

J.  N.  O. 
[Another  authority  says  it  is  pronounced  "  Chen- 
kayveetch,"  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable 
and  the  ch  as  in  "child."  A  third  declares  that 
"  Sen-kay-vich "  is  correct,  or  at  least  is  the  one 
which  the  novelist  himself  prefers. — Eds.] 


There  is  a  cafe"  in  Paris,  known  as  "  Au  Napoli- 
tain,"  much  frequented  by  literary  people.  There  is 
a  waiter  attached  to  that  cafe,  Montauban  by 
name,  who  as  garcon  has  been  for  years  dispens- 
ing the  demitasse,  the  "bittare,"  "  grogue,"  and 
absinthe.  Montauban  has  caught  that  disease 
known  as  "literaturitis,"  and  "The  Impressions  of 
Montauban,  Garcon  of  the  Cafe  Au  Napolilain,"  is  to 
appear. 

Mrs.  Flint  (suspiciously)—"  Have  you  no  bent  for 
anything?"  Seldum  Fedd  (at  the  door) — "Yes, 
ma'am  ;  I'm  a  contortionist  by  perfession." — Puck. 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 


The  week    shows  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
transactions,   sensational  war  rumors  keeping  timid 
traders  out  of  the  market.     The  sales  amounted  to 
102,000  bonds  and  9.479  shares  stock,  as  follows  : 
Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.         Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  C.  Water  5%.. 14,000    @  102^-102         101% 

Market  St.  Ry  5%. .  .12,000    @  113^  "3/^ 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5% 4,000    @  io2#  102 

N.  Pac.  Coast  R.  5%.   1,000    @  iooj£  100^ 

Oakland  Gas,  2d  5%..  4,000    @  in  112 

Omnibus  C.  R.  6%. . .   2,000    @  129^  129^ 

S.  V.  Water  6% 21,000    @  121-     i20#     117^     11734 

S,  V.  Water  4% 15,000    @  103^-103         103^     103% 

S.  F.  and  N.  P.  5%  .  .19,000    @  io6%-io6#     106K     107& 

S.  Pac. 'Branch  6%..  ■  3,000    @  112  112K 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6%. . . .  7,000    @  103^-103^     103*4    103^ 
Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Sliarcs.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.     317      @    65-      61  58  62 

Spring  Valley  Water,    900      @  ioij^-iooj/jj     101%     xoi^£ 

Gas  and  EUc. 

Oakland  Gas 80      @    51M-  5*  49Mt      51 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.    325      @    91^-89^       89^ 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..      40      @    55  54 J£       55^ 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.     932      @    92-      yo  §olA      Qo'/i 

S.  F.  Gas 10      ©      3%  3% 

Banks. 
Nevada  National... .       50      @  160  155 

Street  R.R. 

Cal.  St.  Cable 25      ©109  108^     no 

Market  St.  Cable. . . .    540      @    54  53K       54 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 910      @    44^-42^        44        44^ 

Vigorit 720      @      3%-    3H        3^        3% 

fnsitrance. 
Fireman's  Fund 20      ©197^  195 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 2,450      @    34-      29M      3134      32 

Hutchinson 2,150      @    46J/8-  42%      45%      46 

Hana  P.  Co 10      @    20  20 

Contra  Costa  Water  advanced  to  64.  but  closed 
offered  three  points  off  with  bids  at  58  for  small 
lots. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  carried  its  dividend  of  50 
cents  and  sold  up  to  59  ex  dividend,  an  advance  of 
50  cents  per  share. 

The  sugar  stocks  have  been  active  with  large  trans- 
actions, Hutchinson  gaining  four  points  but  closing 
a  shade  off  from  highest  point  reached.  It  is  said 
this  company  will  close  up  the  fiscal  year  with  about 
$150,000  surplus.  There  are  rumors  on  the  street 
that  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Company  will  pay 
$1.00  per  share  quarterly  dividend  in  the  near  future. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum,  from  $50  up.     We 
request  investigation. 


SIG  B.  SCEULOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.     338   Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  REAL  VALUE 

Of  a  Watch  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  movement  and 
not  upon  the  price  of  the  case. 
The 

RIVERSIDE 

and  ROYAL 

Waltham  Watch  movements  are 
most  accurate. 

Sold  and  guaranteed  by 

W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  CO. 

136  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


VICI 

LEATHER  DRESSING 

It  is  easy  to  see  -which  side  of  this  i 
shoe  has  been   polished  with  Vici  j 
Leather  Dressing.  The  | 
lustre,    the   softness,  ( 
the  look  of  newness,  j 
all   testify  to    the  | 
merits    of    this  ( 
great  medicine  for  [ 
leather. 

VICI 
Leather 
Dressing 

is  prepared  for  i 

all    kinds    of? 

leather-all  kinds  £ 

of  shoes.      Sold  ( 

by  all  dealers.  It  [ 

is    made  by  the  ( 

makers  of   Vici  j 

Kid,   known  and  I 

worn    the    wide  ( 

world  round. 

An    instructive  book, 

1  handsomely  illustrated, 

about   Bboes   and  their  t 

care,  mailed  free. 

Robert  H.  Foerderer, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 9  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B,  A.  Bhcker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mevhb  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GoODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 S22.733, 119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  York. 


Capital  and  Surplus  ■    ■  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay. Secretary 

COKRBSPON0ENTS : 

{ Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■    ■   f  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

n,  -  I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Lt"caS° j  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia National  Bank  of  the  Republic 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschait 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,260,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadswobth,  Cashier ;    F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,   S3, 300, ~ 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  91,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Lisitntr — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I" 

Otlur  Listmtr — "Ya-as,  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhike  sends  'em  to  him." 

nnuriVriQ  Preas-Cnttlng  Bureau  wht  send 
RUIflClnL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "  up  to  date,"    Every  newspaper  and 

Eerlodlcal  of  Importance  In  the  United  States  and  Europe 
;  searched  for  your  notice?.  Henry  Romhikb,  139  Fifth. 
A,YQnne,  New  York. 


March  7,  it 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  query  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  asking  if  the  h  in  house  is  pronounced,  re- 
calls the  classic  story  of  the  self-made  M.  P.,  who 
got  up  in  his  seat  in  Parliament  and  asked  Mr. 
Speaker  :  "  What  is  before  the  'Ouse  to-night  ?  "  and 
was  met  with  the  answer :  "An  H,  sir  I " 


The  fact  that  Dr.  Creighton,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  rolled  and  smoked  nineteen  cigarettes,  the 
other  day,  while  talking  with  a  newspaper  man,  re- 
calls the  story  of  the  big,  burly  bishop  and  the  Utile 
curate  in  the  compartment  of  a  railway  car.  "You 
will  not  mind  my  smoking,  will  you  ?  "  said  his  lord- 
ship. "  Not  if  your  lordship  doesn't  mind  my  being 
sick,"  submissively  replied  the  little  curate. 

As  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  riding  with  a  friend  near 
Abbottsford  he  came  to  a  field-gate,  which  an  Irish 
beggar,  who  happened  to  be  near,  opened  for  him. 
Sir  Walter  was  desirous  of  rewarding  him  by  the 
present  of  sixpence,  but  found  he  had  not  so  small  a 
coin  in  his  purse.  "  Here,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he, 
"  here  is  a  shilling  for  you,  but,  mind,  you  owe  me 
sixpence."  "God  bless  your  honor,"  exclaimed  the 
Irishman  ;  "  may  your  honor  live  till  I  pay  you." 


know  how  I  might  misconstrue  the  little  adventure. 
And  yet  no  Frenchwoman  would  disclaim  it.  So  she 
replied,  with  a  masterpiece  :  '  Oh,  there  are  some 
women  who  pretend  that  it  wasn't  I  ! '  in  a  careless 
tone  ;  '  but  I  think  it's  only  jealousy.'  " 

Several  clergymen  boarded  a  street-car  in  Boston 
one  day,  and  one  of  them  hearing  that  Wendell 
Phillips  was  in  the  car,  got  up  and  asked  the  con- 
ductor to  point  him  out.  The  conductor  did  so,  and 
the  minister,  going  up  to  the  orator,  said  :  ' '  You  are 
Mr.  Phillips,  I  am  told?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "I  should 
like  to  speak  to  you  about  something,  and  I  trust,  sir, 
you  will  not  be  offended  !  "  "  There  is^no  fear  of  it," 
was  the  sturdy  answer,  and  then  the  minister  began 
to  ask  Mr.  Phillips  earnestly  why  he  persisted  in  stir- 
ring up  such  an  unfriendly  agitation  in  one  part  of  the 
country  about  an  evil  that  existed  in  another  part. 
"  Why,"  said  the  clergyman,  "do  you  not  go  South 
and  kick  up  this  fuss  and  leave  the  North  in  peace  ?  " 
Mr.  Phillips  was  not  in  the  least  ruffled,  and  answered 
smilingly :  "You,  sir,  I  presume,  are  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel?"  "I  am.  sir,"  said  the  clergyman. 
' '  And  your  calling  is  to  save  souls  from  hell  ? " 
"Exactly,  sir."      "Well,  then,   why  don't  you  go 

there  ? " 

*    ♦ — • 

MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


THE    GIRAFFE'S    SORE    THROAT. 
Most  of  Eighteen  Feet  Long,  and  Hard  to  Treat. 


Lord  Carrington,  when  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  the 
mayor's  dinner  at  Sydney-  Having  committed  a  few 
words  to  paper,  he  delivered  them  in  reply  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  and  then  sat  down,  feeling  very 
much  satisfied  with  himself.  Opposite  to  him  there 
sat  an  M.  P.,  who  had  suffered  long  from  the  abun- 
dant eloquence  of  the  new  governor's  predecessor. 
When  Lord  Carrington  sat  down,  the  man  filled  his 
glass  to  the  brim  and  said  :  "Thank  the  Lord,  he 

can't  speak." 

♦ 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  once  engaged  in  a  discussion 
with  a  dissenting  minister.  Bradlaugh  insisted  that 
the  minister  should  answer  a  question  by  a  simple 
"  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  without  any  circumlocution,  assert- 
ing that  every  question  could  be  replied  to  in  that 
manner.  The  reverend  gentleman  rose,  and  in  a 
quiet  manner  said  :  "  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  will  you  allow 
rae  to  ask  you  a  question  on  those  terms  ?  "  "  Cer- 
tainly," said  Bradlaugh.  "Then,  may  I  ask,  have 
you  given  up  beating  your  wife  ?  "  This  was  a  poser, 
for  if  answered  by  "  Yes,"  it  would  imply  that  he  had 
previously  beaten  her,  and  if  by  "  No,"  that  he  con- 
tinued to  do  so. 

A  delegation  of  preachers  from  Chicago  once 
waited  upon  President  Lincoln  to  urge  the  issuance 
of  the  emancipation  proclamation.  The  spokesman 
urged  the  claim  with  ecclesiastical  dignity  by  saying: 
"  The  Lord  sends  this  commission  to  you,  President 
Lincoln."  "Perhaps  so,"  he  replied,  "but  isn't  it 
strange  that  He  should  send  His  message  by  way  of 
Chicago  1 "  To  another  delegation  urging  immediate 
action,  he  said :  "  If  you  call  the  tail  of  a  sheep  a 
leg,  how  many  legs  will  the  sheep  have  ?  "  "  Five," 
replied  the  spokesman.  "No,"  said  the  bothered 
President,  "it  would  only  have  four.  Calling  the 
tail  a  leg  wouldn't  make  it  one."  When  sick  with 
the  varioloid,  he  told  the  doctor  he  was  "  glad  ^at 
now  he  had  something  to  give  which  the  office-seekers 

did  not  want." 

♦ 

Queen  Victoria  Is  a  great  stickler  for  etiquette, 
but  even  she  is  not  always  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
comfort  for  its  demand.  The  other  day,  when  she 
was  seated  in  her  drawing-room,  with  several  of  her 
household  in  attendance,  the  lamp  placed  close  be- 
side her  began  to  smoke.  To  the  horror  of  the 
company,  the  queen  promptly  turned  down  the 
flame.  "Your  majesty,"  said  a  lady-in-waiting,  in 
awe-struck  tones,  "why  did  you  trouble  to  do  that 
yourself?"  "  Because,"  said  the  queen,  "if  I  had 
called  out,  '  This  lamp  is  smoking  ! '  one  of  you 
ladies  would  have  said  to  the  equerry,  '  See  !  the 
lamp  is  smoking ! '  and  the  equerry  would  have 
called  out  to  the  nearest  servant,  '  Here  t  the 
queen's  lamp  is  smoking  ! '  and  that  servant  would 
have  called  to  a  footman  to  attend  to  it  ;  and  all  the 
time  the  lamp  would  have  gone  on  smoking  ;  so  I 
preferred  to  turn  it  down  myself." 

Katherine  de  Forest  repeats,  in  her  Paris  letter  to 
the  Bazar,  a  clever  reply  that  was  given  her  by  Mile. 
Marie  Anne  de  Bovet,  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman 
who  wTote  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Unmarried 
Woman  of  Thirty  "  and  other  witty  but  slightly  im- 
possible books.  "We  were  speaking,"  writes  Miss 
de  Forest,  "of  a  certain  little  adventure  with  a 
prince  that  appears  in  one  of  her  books.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  risqui  or  startling  about  the  ad- 
venture. It  is  one  of  those  things  that  one  might 
recount  as  an  amusing  joke  to  an  intimate  friend 
who  would  understand  you,  which  one  would  not  tell 
to  a  stranger,  where  it  might  be  misconstrued.  '  It 
was  a  true  story,  mademoiselle  ? '  I  asked,  as  it  was 
something  published,  about  which  one  had  a  right  to 
be  curious.  'Yes,  it  was  a  true  story,'  she  said. 
'  And  the  prince  was  the  real  prince,  of  course — the 
Prince  of  Wales  ? '  '  Yes,  it  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales.'  'And  the  woman' — I  asked  this  rather 
mischievously — "was  you?'  What  was  she  to  say  ? 
She    had  never  met  me  before.      How  could  she 


At  the  Coronation. 
The  heralds  cried,  "  Long  live  the  King  1 " 

In  clamorous  shouts  the  throng  replied  ; 
The  little  children  came  to  sing, 

The  gladness  rippled  far  and  wide. 

But  underneath  the  jeweled  crown 
The  King  nor  lifted  eye  nor  hand  ; 

His  brow  was  furrowed  with  a  frown, 
His  sadness  blurred  the  smiling  land. 

For  lo  !  upon  the  fringing  edge 
Of  that  vast  crowd,  the  King  discerned 

One,  fast  who  held  his  broken  pledge. 
One  whose  hot  scorn  his  sin  had  earned. 

A  crime's  wan  ghost  returned  once  more  ; 

He  faced  a  shadowy  judgment-seat, 
And  all  the  path  grew  dark  before 

The  monarch's  shamed,  victorious  feet. 
— Margaret  E.  Sangster  in  March  Seribner's. 

To   Cleopatra's   Mummy. 
IN  THE   BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

Beauty  deceitful  and  favor  vain  ! 

Can  it  be  for  this  twisted  sack  of  bones 
Legends  of  passion  were  writ  in  pain, 

And  lustful  monarchs  forgot  their  thrones  ? 
Be  these  the  mangled  wages  of  sin  ? 

Did  the  tiger  crouch  in  this  shrunken  frame  ? 
Could  her  silken  sails  and  cohorts  win 

No  haughtier  fate  for  a  storied  name  ? 
Do  dreams  recall  her  those  poisoned  slaves, 

Whose  torment  instructed  her  sultry  charms 
To  walk  seductive  the  way  of  graves 

From  Antony's  pillow  to  Death's  grim  arms  ? 
Stolid  she  turns  but  a  crumbling  ear  ; 

She  who  was  more  than  a  Pagan's  heaven  I 
Egypt  as  Ichabod  moulders  here, — 
' '  Number  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  ! 
— Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson  in  March  Atlantic. 


Lutetia.  1S56. 
Often  in  visions  of  the  night  I  seem 
To  pace  thy  avenues  with  enchanted  feet  ; 
Walk  thy  broad  boulevards  from  the  mid-day  heat 
Till  myriad  gas-jets  through  the  calm  dusk  gleam  ; 
See  moonlight  crown  Napoleon's  tower  supreme  ; 
Watch  in  the  Latin  Quarter's  darkest  street 
From  reveling  in  some  cavernous  retreat, 
Strange  student-shapes  into  the  cool  night  stream — 
Young  hungry  gods  of  genius — or  where  beam 
Lights  of  Lampsakian  gardens  :  where  is  blown 
White  hot  the  fire  of  folly,  to  turn  again. 
Yet  ever  flies  the  spirit  of  ray  dream 
To  that  high  garret,  where,  sick,  blind,  alone, 
Lies  Heine  on  his  pallet-prison  of  pain. 

— H.  C.  Bunner  in  March  Seribner's. 


The  recent  death  of  Dean  Liddell,  following  closely 
on  that  of  Dr.  Dodgson  ("  Lewis  Carroll"),  seemed 
to  release  for  publication  the  story  that  the  Alice  for 
whom  the  "Alice"  stories  were  written  was  Dean 
Liddell's  daughter,  and  that  Dr.  Dodgson,  who  had 
loved  her  as  a  child,  loved  her  also  as  a  woman,  and 
wished  to  marry  her.  It  was  the  dean,  it  seems, 
who  prevented  the  match,  on  the  ground  that  Dr. 
Dodgson  was  too  old  to  marry  his  daughter,  but  the 
paragraphers  tell  us  that  the  decision  broke  two 
hearts.  When  Alice  Liddell  was  twenty-one  years 
old.  Dr.  Dodgson  was  forty-seven.  "Sylvie  and 
Bruno,"  a  book  that  Dr.  Dodgson  wrote  after  his  dis- 
appointment, had  not  the  inspiration  of  the  "  Alice" 
books,  and  was  not  successful. 


"Seems  to  me  I  told  you  once,"  said  the  old 
circus  man,  "  about  the  giraffe  having  a  sore  throat  ? 
It  is  a  serious  matter  for  any  giraffe  to  have  a  sore 
throat ;  bad  for  the  giraffe,  and  bad  for  the  owner. 
When  you  come  to  take  an  eighteen-foot  giraffe  like 
ours,  a  sore  throat  meant  large  expense  and  a  large 
amount  of  trouble  ;  and  the  big  fellow  hadn't  more'n 
got  over  this  before  something  else  happened  to  him 
that  gave  us  even  more  trouble.  He  caught  cold, 
and  the  cold  settled  in  his  throat — I  suppose  he  was 
still  sensitive  there — and  it  gave  him  a  stiff  neck,  so 
that  he  couldn't  bend  his  neck  at  all. 

"You  can't  have  any  idea  of  what  a  stiff  neck 
means  until  you  see  a  giraffe  afflicted  in  that  way  ; 
we'd  had  all  sorts  of  trouble  with  animals  in  one  way 
or  another,  but  for  real  bother  this  beat  'em  all. 
We  discovered  it  one  day  on  the  road.  The  giraffe 
always  ducked  his  head  under  the  branches  that 
hung  down,  sort  of  like  a  swan  or  goose  does,  but 
this  day,  carrying  his  head  right  up  straight  in  the 
air,  he  brought  up  against  a  branch  that  was  at  least 
fifteen  feet  above  the  ground.  That  was  such  an 
amazing  thing  that  we  knew  something  must  be  the 
matter,  and  when  the  giraffe's  keeper  came  up  and 
spoke  to  him,  and  all  he  did  was  to  bend  his  nose 
down  and  look  down,  why,  we  saw  he  couldn't  bend 
his  neck,  and  then  we  knew  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Well,  of  course,  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  set 
a  man  to  march  alongside  of  him  with  a  tent-pole, 
with  a  crotch  in  the  end  of  it,  to  lift  the  branches  for 
him.  Most  of  the  time — almost  all  the  time,  in 
fact  —  we  could  steer  him  clear  of  overhanging 
branches,  and,  of  course,  lots  of  the  way  there  was 
long  stretches  where  there  wasn't  any  trees  at  all ; 
and  then  we'd  come  to  places  where  the  man  would 
have  to  lift  a  branch  to  let  the  big  giraffe  go  under  ; 
and  a  great  pity  it  was,  too,  to  see  him  compelled  to 
go  about  in  that  manner. 

"He  went  that  way  for  about  ten  days.  Ordi- 
narily we  used  to  put  his  feed  for  him  on  top  of 
an  animal  cage,  so  that  he  wouldn't  have  to  bend 
down  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  he  couldn't 
do  that  now.  So  we  set  a  ring  in  the  centre  pole 
eighteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  we  used  to 
reeve  a  rope  through  that  and  make  one  end  fast 
to  the  bucket,  with  his  food  or  drink  in  it.  and  hoist 
it  up  and  let  him  eat  there.  On  the  road  we  used 
to  throw  the  rope  over  the  crotch  of  a  tree  at  a  suit- 
able height.  For  his  entry  into  the  great  tent  at 
show  time  we  had  to  cut  a  great  slit  in  the  canvas  ; 
but  we  didn't  regret  that,  because  it  was  a  mighty 
impressive  thing  to  see  him  march  in  that  way.  It 
made  him  look  thirty-six  feet  tall  instead  of  eighteen. 
Twice  a  day  a  man  used  to  go  up  on  a  ladder  and 
put  a  strap  around  his  head,  and  we'd  hook  on  a 
fall,  with  a  bo'sun's  chair,  and  a  man  would  ride 
down  his  neck  and  rub  in  liniment.  He  used  to  like 
that  very  much,  and  it  helped  him  greatly,  too,  and 
one  morning  when  the  men  went  out  to  give  him  the 
usual  rub,  they  were  delighted  to  see  the  old  chap 
with  his  head  bowed  down  pretty  near  to  the  roof  of 
the  grizzly-bear  cage,  which  stood  next  to  him,  which 
showed  that  his  neck  was  coming  around  all  right, 
and  also  indicated  that  he'd  take  his  breakfast  this 
morning  in  the  old  way,  if  you  please." — Boston 
Herald.  _ 

Music  in  the  Air. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter  received 
by  a  young  lady  who,  possessing  a  piano  and  being 
about  to  move  to  a  small  country  town,  advertised 
for  room  and  board  with  a  family  ' '  musically  in- 
clined "  : 

"  Deare  Miss,  we  think  we  kin  sute  you  with  room 
and  bord  if  you  preefer  to  be  where  there  is  musick,  I 
play  the  fiddel,  my  wife  the  orgin,  my  dotter  Jule  the 
akordion,  my  other  dotter  the  banjo,  my  son  Hen 
the  gittar,  my  son  Jim  the  floot  and  koronet,  an  my 
son  Clem  the  base-drum,  while  all  of  us  sings  gospell 
hims  in  which  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  take 
part  both  vocal  or  instrumental  if  you  play  on  any- 
thing. We  play  by  ear  an  when  we  all  git  started 
there  is  real  musick  in  the  air.  Let  us  know  if  you 
want  to  come  here  to  bord." — Bazar. 


About  half  the  lamp-chim- 
neys in  use  are  Macbeth' s. 

All  the  trouble  comes  of 
the  other  half. 

But  go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PART  OF  THE  TIME, 

AND  SOME  PAPERS 

GIVE  PART  OF  THE  NEWS 

AIX     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONT.Y     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS  ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

"        "  "  "  6  "     3.00 

3  "     i-S° 

65 

1.50 

i-So 


Sunday  Call 12  "     

Weekly  Call 12  "     

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day.  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


The  first  number  of  a  new  periodical  entitled  The 
Cub  has  appeared,  bearing  date  of  February,  1898. 
It  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  original  short  stories  by 
California  writers,  and  is  published  in  this  city  by 
Elisha  Cook.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster  local  literary 
talent,  and  to  that  end  it  offers  to  pay  "the  right 
writers  of  the  right  stories  more  than  has  ever  been 
paid  on  the  coast."  The  first  issue  contains  five 
short  stories :  "An  Instant,"  by  Caleb  Hirsh  ; 
"Si's  Vindication,"  by  E.  Van  ;  "A  Confession,  "by 
Fred  Garner;  "Even,"  by  L.  Corn  well ;  and 
"  Birth  of  Happy  Moments,"  by  Harriet  C.  Vernon. 
Chester  Bailey  Fernald,  the  author  of  "The  Cat 
and  the  Cherub,"  is  to  contribute  to  the  second  issue. 


"  But,  Fred,  are  you  really  running  behind  so 
much?"  "Well,  I  keep  my  clothes  in  the  drawer 
of  my  desk,  and  my  unpaid  bills  in  the  wardrobe." — 

Life. 

1    ♦    • 

News  Tor  the  Wheelmen. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen  numbers 
nearly  2,000  below  the  100,000  mark  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  In  spite  of  this  startling  diminution,  the 
maximum  of  health  may  be  attained  by  those  who 
use  the  comforting  and  thorough  tonic,  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  which  promotes  digestion,  a  healthy 
flow  of  bile,  regularity  of  the  bowels,  and  counteracts 
kidney  trouble.  It  is,  moreover,  a  remedy  for  and 
preventive  of  malaria  and  rheumatism. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Crcmc  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


By  removing  causes  of  irritation,  and  by  pre- 
serving a  healthy  state  of  the  system  during  infancy, 
St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  made  their  reputation. 


NIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DCCK-ALI  NUMBERS; 
BnTDBAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  130  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28}^-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAHT. 

FOR  JAP  AS  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    rN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannau  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  12 

Belgic Saturday,  April  2 

Coptic.  (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  April  '21 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  10 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco; 

For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Mar.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27, 
Apr.  1,  transfer  at  Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Spear  Street  Wharf),  Mar.  2, 
6,  10,  14,  i3,  22,  26,  30,  transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  10  a.  m„  Mar.  2,  7,  12, 
17.  22, 27,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  Mar.  3,  o,  15,  21, 
27,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m..  Mar. 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  ii.,  Mar.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  23,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  March  8,  April  3,  and 
2d  of  each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

ft  M II]  fl       S.  S.  Zealand  la  for  Hon- 

P  MIlH  Cl'ula    onlv'    Saturday,    March 

m  12th,    189S,  at  2  p.m.  Special 

-     /-TT-X      party  rates. 

SftnrTKnifV)       s-    s-    Moan  a    sails    via 

QjlwJIlDlllL^      Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

(RniViXntU.  Sydney,   Wednesday,    March 

VUUipJIU*}     23,  jggS,  at  2  P.  M. 

J.  D.  Spreckele  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines 

AMEBIC  AN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 


St.  Louis Mar.  16 

Paris Mar.  23 

St.  Paul Mar.  30 

St.  Louis Apr.      6 


Paris Apr. 

St.  Paul Apr. 

St.  Louis Apr. 

Paris May. 


BED    STAB   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp*    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Kensington Mar.  16  I  Frit 5! and Apr.  13 

Westernland Mar.  23  |  Kensington Apr.  20 

Southwark Mar.  30  I  Westernland Apr.   27 

Noordland Apr.     6  |  Southwark May.    4 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW    YOBK     TO    LIVERPOOL    TIA 

QCEENSTOWN. 

From     New     York     Every      Wednesday      at 

12  noon. 

BRITANNIC Mar.  16. .Apr.  13. .May   u..June    8 

MAJESTIC Mar.  23. .Apr.  20. .May   i3..June  15 

GERMANIC Mar.  30. .Apr.  27. -May  25. .June  32 

TEUTONIC Apr.     6. -May    4.  Jane     i.June  25 

Unexcelled  accommodations  for  all  classes. 
Our  patrons  are  earnestly  advised  *o  make 
reservations  early  In  season. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  Western  Agent, 
No.  244  S.Clark  Street, 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHE' 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  itean 
Pacific  Coast. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Irvine  Lunch-Parties. 

Mrs.  James  Irvine,  nie  Plum,  gave  an  enjoyable 
lunch-party  recently  at  her  residence,  308  Page  Street, 
and  entertained  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond, 
Mrs.  James  Monroe  Goewey,  Mrs.  Catherine  Plum, 
Mrs.  John  Nightingale,  Mrs.  George  Law  Smith, 
Mrs.  Julian  Reis,  Mrs.  A.  Baker,  Mrs.  Charles  Holt, 
Mrs.  George  Moffitt,  and  Miss  Nora  McNeil. 

Mrs.  Irvine  was  also  the  hostess  at  a  lunch-party 
on  Tuesday,  March  1st,  and  had  as  her  guests  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Plum,  Mrs.  James  Stewart,  Mrs.  Alice 
Chittenden,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs. 
James  Alva  Watt,  Mrs.  Guy  Earl,  Mrs.  E.  Avery 
McCarthy,  Mrs.  John  Wilson,  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  Mrs. 
John  Davis,  Miss  Maud  Smith,  Miss  Olive  Wheaton, 
Miss  Jessie  Mills,  Miss  Laura  Wells,  Miss  Findley, 
Miss  Jennie  Findley,  Miss  Nellie  Root,  Miss  Tillie 
Feldman,  Miss  Gertrude  Goewey,  Miss  Emma 
Fisher,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss  Rosalind  Bryant, 
Miss  Meda  Bowman,  Miss  Florence  Smith,  Miss 
Lottie  Cunningham,  Miss  Reis,  Miss  Lillie  Reis, 
and  Miss  Bessie  Graham,  of  Sacramento. 

Consular  Corps  Dinner. 

The  members  of  the  Consular  Corps  of  San  Fran- 
cisco held  their  first  annual  dinner  at  the  University 
Club  on  Saturday  evening,  February  26th.  It  was 
well  attended  and  proved  successful  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  dining-room  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  flags  and  flowers,  and  an  elaborate  menu  pro- 
longed the  pleasant  affair  until  a  late  hour.  The 
gentlemen  present  comprised  : 

Consul  Alexander  Laurence  de  Lalande,  for  France  ; 
Consul  Adolph  Rosenthal,  for  the  German  Empire  ; 
Consul  Vladimir  d'Artsimovitch,  for  Russia;  Consul 
Francis  Korbel,  for  the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire  ; 
Consul  Henry  Lund,  for  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  Con- 
sul John  Simpson,  for  Denmark;  Consul  George  E. 
P.  Hall,  for  Turkey  and  Persia  ;  Consul  Leon  Guis- 
lain,  for  Belgium  ;  Consul  Yu  Shi  Yi,  for  the  Chinese 
Empire ;  Consul  August  Goustiaux,  for  Greece ; 
Consul  Cailo  F.  Serra,  for  Italy  ;  Consul  Saburo 
Koya,  for  Japan  ;  Consul  Antoine  Borel,  for  Switzer- 
land ;  Consul  Charles  T.  Wilder,  for  the  Hawaiian 
Republic  ;  Consul  Alexander  K.  Coney,  for  Mexico  ; 
Consul  Ignazio  de  Costa  Duarte,  for  Portugal ;  Con- 
sul Robert  B.  Huie,  for  Peru  ;  Consul  Eustorjio  Cal- 
deron,  for  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America  ; 
Consul  Miguel  Canillo,  for  Guatemala  ;  Consul  Jose 
M.  Tinoco,  for  Costa  Rica  ;  Consul  John  J.  Pino,  for 
Ecuador  ;  Consul  Adolfo  Canal,  for  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. 

Regrets  were  received  from  Consul  J.  W.  War- 
burton,  for  Great  Britain,  and  Consul  Juan  M. 
Luco,  for  Chile,  owing  to  their  absence  from  the 
city,  and  from  Consul  Felipe  de  Castro,  for  Spain, 
on  account  of  illness. 


The  Seale  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Seale  entertained  twenty-two 
young  ladies  at  luncheon  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on 
Wednesday,  March  2d.  The  repast  was  served  at 
a  large  round  table  prettily  decorated  with  daffodils. 
The  guests  of  Mrs.  Seale  were : 

Miss  Rose  Hooper,  Miss  Ardella  Mills,  Miss  Ada 
Dougherty,  Miss  Marie  Voorhies,  Miss  Rosalind 
Bryant,  Miss  Tillie  Feldman,  Miss  Emma  Irwin, 
Miss  McDermott,  Miss  May  Crowell,  Miss  Florence 
Can-,  Miss  Geiselman,  Miss  Lottie  Woods,  Miss 
Maud  Woods,  Miss  Edith  Young,  Miss  May 
Tickner,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee,  Miss  Stevenson,  Miss 
Margaret  Sinclair,  Miss  Sadie  Sinclair,  Miss  Annie 
Clay,  Miss  Cornish,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Foster,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  was  announced  in  London,  on 
March  1st,  of  Miss  Florence  Mills  to  Mr.  Henry 
Langton  Brackenbury.  Miss  Mills  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  of  Menlo  Park,  and  sister  of 
Miss  Adelaide  Mills  and  Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  Jr.  She 
has  passed  most  of  her  time  latterly  abroad,  and  it 
was  in  London  that  she  met  her  fianoe,  whose  two 
cousins,  who  are  well-known  artists,  visited  her  at 
Menlo  Park  about  two  years  ago.  The  groom-elect 
is  a  member  of  a  distinguished  English  family.  He 
is  the  only  son  of  Major  Henry  Brackenbury,  who  is 
one  of  the  Honorable  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms 
who  act  as  the  body-guard  of  the  sovereign  on  all 
public  and  state  occasions.  The  date  of  the  wedding 
has  not  been  mentioned. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Carleton  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  of  this  city,  will  take  place 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


James  Marvin  Curtis,  in  Santa  Barbara,  at  noon  on 
Tuesday,  March  8th. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  will 
give  a  promenade  concert,  supper,  and  ball  in  the 
club-rooms  on  Saturday  evening,  March  5th. 


Pacific-Union  Club  Ladies"  Annex. 
A  number  of  members  of  the  Pacific- Union  Club 
have  petitioned  the  board  of  directors  to  call  a 
special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the 
action  of  the  club  taken  at  a  recent  meeting  in  re- 
gard to  the  ladies"  annex.  It  is  understood  that  the 
expenditure  involved  in  refitting  the  large  store  at 
the  corner  of  Post  and  Stockton  Streets  will  be  much 
more  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  meeting  will  be 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  financial  phase  of 
the  matter.  The  board  of  directors  have  called  a 
meeting  in  compliance  with  this  request,  to  he  held 
on  Wednesday,  March  gth,  at  one  o'clock  p.  M. 


The  many  friends  of  Miss  Alida  Wilbur  will  re- 
gret to  know  that  for  more  than  two  weeks  she  has 
been  in  a  semi-unconscious  state  at  the  residence  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Logan,  2228  California  Street. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  February  16th,  she  fell 
asleep  while  reading  in  her  room  and  the  gas  was 
extinguished,  probably  by  a  draught  of  air.  The 
room  became  filled  with  the  carbon- monoxide  gas, 
and  her  system  became  so  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  deadly  poison  that  the  efforts  of  several 
physicians  have  not  been  able  to  combat  it  success- 
fully, although  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment. Miss  Wilbur  is  the  jiantfe  of  Mr.  James  C. 
Dunphy,  son  of  the  late  William  Dunphy.  On 
Friday  morning  Miss  Wilbur  showed  marked  im- 
provement, and  her  physicians  are  confident  of  her 
recovery.  She  can  eat  and  has  the  sense  of  feeling, 
but  does  not  recognize  any  one. 


It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should  happen 
to  be  three  officers  aboard  the  unfortunate  battle- 
ship Maine  who  are  connected  with  one  another  by 
marriage  with  ladies  from  San  Francisco.  One  is 
Lieutenant  C.  W.  Jungen,  who  was  married  to  a 
Miss  Kate  Woods,  formerly  of  San  Francisco.  She 
is  a  cousin  of  a  Miss  Richards,  who  is  married  to 
A.  W.  Blow,  a  well-known  stock  and  bond-broker 
of  San  Francisco.  A  sister  of  hers  is  married  to 
Paymaster  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  also  aboard  the  Maine. 
A  cousin  of  A.  W.  Blow  is  Lieutenant  George  P. 
Blow,  also  of  the  Maine,  who  married  a  Miss 
Matthiessen,  of  La  Salle,  111.  The  latter  lady  is  the 
only  one  who  is  not  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
Lieutenant  Blow  met  and  became  engaged  to  her  in 
Honolulu,  while  he  was  on  the  San  Francisco,  of 
the  Pacific  station.     The  world  is  small. 


Lady  Craven,  the  American  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Craven  and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley- 
Martin,  of  New  York,  has  just  brought  out,  in  Lon- 
don, a  volume  for  the  benefit  of  her  friends  in 
America,  dealing  with  British  and  American  society, 
and  especially  with  their  methods  and  differences  in 
etiquette.  She  has  developed  a  vein  of  humor  of  the 
Mark  Twain  type,  and,  while  dealing  with  actual 
facts,  treats  the  subject-matter  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  same  vein  as  does  the  author  of  "  Innocents 
Abroad." 

Marie  Geistinger,  who  is  now  singing  in  opera 
comique  at  Berlin,  has  found  it  necessary  to  publish 
her  certificate  of  baptism,  as  the  Berlin  papers  were 
making  her  out  much  older  than^  she  really  is.  She 
was  born  at  Graz,  in  Austria,  July  26,  1836,  was  chris- 
tened, as  a  Catholic,  to  the  names  of  Maria  Charlotta 
Cecilia.  Her  father  was  Nicholas  Geistinger,  actor, 
drawing  a  pension  from  Russia. 


Willie  (studying  his  Virgil) — "Pa,  I'm  stuck. 
The  Trojan  gladiator  is  saying  something  to  his 
rival,  and  I  can't  make  it  out."  Father — "Maybe 
he's  telling  him  to  go  get  a  reputation." — Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Manning,  wife  of  President  Cleve- 
land's Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  elected  presi- 
dent general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  that  organization  at  Washing- 
ton. 


The  Belgian  Government  is  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  an  overhead  single-rail  between 
Brussels  and  Antwerp.  It  is  expected  that  a  speed 
of  about  ninety  miles  an  hour  will  be  obtained. 


ROYAL  is  the  only  Baking 
Powder  that  will  keep 
fresh  and  of  full  strength 
in  the  climate  of  the  Yukon. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


ART    NOTES. 


An  Art  Reception. 
There  was  a  large  and  fashionable  assemblage  at 
the  Century  Club  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  2d, 
when  the  members  held  a  reception  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  the  work  of  some  of  our  local  artists. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  oil-paintings,  and  a 
number  of  water-colors,  pastels,  miniatures  on  ivory 
and  porcelain,  and  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture  displayed. 
The  exhibition  will  come  to  an  end  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  5th.  Oil-paintings  were 
contributed  by : 

Mrs.  Albertine  Randall  Wheelan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Strong.  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Rixford,  Mrs.  L.  Mc- 
Donald Sleeth,  Mrs.  A.  B.  McCloskey,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Stringer  Lee,  Mrs.  Susan  Sroufe  Loosley,  Mrs.  Mary 
Curtis  Richardson,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Chittenden.  Mrs. 
Mary  Herrick  Ross.  Mrs.  Genevieve  R.  Sargent,  Mrs. 
Sara  B.  Gamble,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Gelwicks,  Mrs.  Grace 
Hudson,  Mrs.  Marie  R.  Sander,  Mrs.  Helen  A. 
Fitch,  Miss  Martha  Patterson,  Miss  Eva  Withrow, 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Bender,  Miss  Maren  Froelich,  Miss 
Edith  White,  Miss  Lou  E.  Wall,  Miss  Helen  Hyde, 
Miss  Amy  D.  Johnson,  Miss  Julia  Heyneman,  Miss 
McChesney,  Miss  N.  L.  Treat,  Miss  M.  Evelyn 
McCorrnick,  Miss  Annie  Harmon,  Miss  A.  Frances 
Briggs,  Miss  Mabel  Downing,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Strong, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Yelland,  Mr.  H.  M.  Brewer,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Gamble,  Mr.  Carlos  Hittell,  Mr.  Charles  Rollo 
Peters,  Mr.  Sydney  J.  Yard,  Mr.  Emil  Carlsen,  Mr. 
G.  Cadenasso,  Mr.  Edwin  Deakin,  Mr.  Henry 
Raschen,  Mr.  L.  P.  Latimer,  Mr.  Benjamin  C. 
Brown,  Mr.  Joseph  Greenbaum,  Mr.  William 
Keith,  Mr.  Chris  Jorgenson,  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  Mr. 
Carl  von  Perbandt,  Mr.  C.  Chapel  Judson,  Mr.  W. 
J.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Julius  Ludovici,  Mr.  Harry  S. 
Fonda,  Mr.  L.  Maynard  Dixon,  Mr.  M.  Straus, 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Peixotto,  and  Mr.  C.  Dahlgren. 
Those  who  sent  water-colors  and  pastels  were : 
Mrs.  Hattie  Foster  Beecher,  Mrs.  Susan  Sroufe 
Loosley^  Mrs.  George  T.  Folsom,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Gelwicks,  Mrs.  Matie  R.  Sander,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Stow, 
Miss  Helen  Hyde,  Miss  Martha  Patterson,  Miss 
Katherine  M.  Ball,  Miss  Caro  L.  Cook,  Miss  Kate 
C.  Thompson,  Miss  Etta  Booth,  Miss  N.  L.  Treat, 
Miss  A.  Frances  Briggs,  Miss  Lillian  Vesaria,  Miss 
Annie  Harmon,  Miss  McChesney,  Miss  Blanche 
Letcher,  Mr.  Solly  Walter,  Mr.  A.  P.  Niles,  Mr. 
Sydney  J.  Yard,  Mr.  Chris  Jorgenson,  Mr.  Gordon 
Ross,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Brown,  Mr.  Hugo  Fisher, 
Mr.  J.  Reed  Dickinson,  Mr.  L.  Maynard  Dixon,  and 
Mr.  L.  P.  Latimer. 
The  miniatures  on  ivory  and  porcelain  are  from  : 
Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Taylor,  Miss  Magda  Heuermann, 
Miss  Edgerly,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Kunath. 
The  few  pieces  of  sculpture  are  the  work  of : 
Miss  Sadie  Whitney,  Mr.  Rupert  Schmid,  Mr.  A. 
Lejeune,  Mr.  R.  I.  Aitken,  and  Mr.  William  Dun- 
bar Jewett,  who  is  now  in  Rome. 

California  Camera  Club. 

The  members  of  the  California  Camera  Club  have 
been  holding  an  interesting  exhibition  in  their  rooms 
during  the  past  week,  and  it  will  continue  open  daily 
until  March  9th. 

Among  the  contributors  whose  work  deserves  spe- 
cial mention  are  Mr.  Theophilus  d'Estrella,  teacher  of 
drawing  at  the  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  Dumb 
and  Blind  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFarland,  Mr.  Oliver 
Lippincott,  of  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Arnold  Genthe,  Mr. 
Philip  Maunder,  Miss  Floride  Green,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hos- 
mer,  Miss  Martha  E.  Galloway,  Mr.  E.  E.  Erbe, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Dempster,  Mr.  W.  G.  Webster,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Lee,  Mr.  E.  G.  Zcile,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Street.  _  

A  Chinese  merchant  in  New  York  recently  im- 
ported 400  packs  of  playing-cards  from  China  for  the 
use  of  his  countrymen.  Playing-cards  are  cheap  in 
China,  and  the  merchant  valued  them  at  the  custom- 
house at  80  cents  for  the  lot.  He  expected  to  have 
them  passed  through  as  "Chinese  paper,  value  80 
cents"  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  he  nearly  fell 
dead  when  he  got  a  bill  for  customs  duty  at  10  cents 
a  pack,  $40  ;  internal  revenue  tax  at  2  cents  a  pack, 
$8  ;  and  fee  of  one-half  cent  a  pack  for  affixing 
revenue  stamps,  $2 — a  total  of  just  $50  duty  on 
80  cents  worth  of  goods. 


—  White  and  gold  are  the  prevailing 
colors  in  monograms  for  fashionable  note-paper,  and 
white  and  silver  on  the  new  Regimental  Gray  is 
extremely  dainty.     Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Just  opened  up  our  spring  styles  of  hats. 
Goldman  the  Hatter,  906  Market  St.,  near  Stockton. 


A  Russian  prince,  who  is  fond  of  Verdi's  music, 
has  spent  six  thousand  dollars  to  enable  himself  to 
hear  "  Rigoletto"  whenever  he  pleases  in  his  palace 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  opera  is  acted  by  life-sized 
puppets,  whose  acting  is  regulated  by  machinery  (so 
says  L  Indipendance  Beige),  and  the  singing  is  done 
by  phonograph.  The  owner  has  secured  phono- 
graphic reproductions  of  the  principal  parts,  as  sung 
by  the  principal  artists  of  Europe,  and  changes  his 
cast  to  suit  himself.  After  putting  the  cylinders  in 
place,  the  owner  presses  a  button  and  the  opera  pro- 
ceeds automatically. 


Mascagni,  as  director  of  the  conservatory  at 
Pesaro,  the  heir  of  Rossini,  wants  the  Italian  Par- 
liament to  pass  a  Jaw  exempting  the  "Barber  of 
Seville,"  the  copyright  of  which  has  just  expired, 
from  the  operation  of  the  copyright  law. 
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MONT-ROUCE 

VINEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 

'PARIS  EXPOSITION^  GOLD  HED&L' 

THE    HIGHEST    AWARD. 

CHAUCHE   &  BON 

17  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


^ 


W<     for  infants  and 

"adults.    A  specific 

for   prickly  heat   and 

f  chafing.  Delightful  after 

1  shaving.     Recommend- 

■wj  ed  by  all  physicians. 

Auirs.^i.^sorbYn,:.!!— 
'  price  25  cts.     Samolc  free. 
^__^-j  T.ilcc  no  substitute- 5. 

-A"*   Y^"^       G<?rliur<i  Monnon  C... 
■^SzZj?  8t7  ntnad  St..  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PKE-EMXNTENTXY  SUPERIOR. 

"STANDARD"  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANY. 
Repairs.        -  Hauling. 

C.  B.  PARCBLLS, 

Tel.  Dramm  g4.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


TO    LET 


Furnished  or  Unfurnished,  a  beau- 
tiful new  Residence  on  Nob  Hill. 
Kent  reasonable.  Eleven  rooms, 
Baths,  etc. 

SHAIHWAID,  BTTCKBEE  &  CO. 

218-220  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 

The  Most  Healthful  and  Beautiful  of 
California  Resorts. 


50  MINUTES    FK03I   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


No  better  furnished  or  equipped  hotel. 
Service,  table,  and  appointments  unex- 
celled. Old  friends  and  new  are  alike 
welcome.  Private  Parties  and  Special  Din- 
ners will  receive  particular  attention. 

New  features  for  the  Paper  Chases  by  the 
Hunt  Club  this  season. 

The  hotel  is  personally  supervised  by 
General  "Warfield,  of  the  California  Hotel, 
and  all  guests  of  these  two  leading  hotels 
may  be  certain  of  finding  them  both  home- 
like and  attractive. 

K.  H.  WARFIELD  CO., 

Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Nass  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  OP. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PLNE   STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

|U|  r  A    I         Properly  prepared  and   promptly 
IT  I  CML     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst,  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  and  party 
returned  from  their  trip  through  Mexico  on  Monday 
last.  They  have  been  gone  about  six  weeks,  and  made 
a  most  extensive  trip  in  a  private  car  throughout  our 
sister  republic.  They  went  down  to  Vera  Cruz,  went 
over  the  Guadalajara  Railroad,  and  made  various 
other  side  trips  of  interest.  They  were  the  guests  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Diaz,  and  were  shown  much 
attention  in  the  federal  city.  They  were  accom- 
panied on  their  trip  north,  as  far  as  El  Paso,  by  Mr. 
John  G.  Follansbee. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair 
are  expected  to  arrive  here  within  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
Brooke  have  been  spending  the  last  ten  days  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Benedict  left  for 
the  East  on  Thursday  after  a  visit  here  of  some 
months'  duration. 

Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  went  down  to  Del  Monte 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  for  a  brief  vacation. 

Mrs.  John  S.  McGrew,  who  has  been  visiting  the 
Misses  Clark  for  some  months,  left  for  the  East  last 
Thursday. 

Mrs,  Ivers  accompanied  her  daughter,  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Irwin,  who  sailed  for  Honolulu  recently. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss  Jessie  Newlands 
sailed  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  February  25th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Hall  returned  to  the  city 
several  days  ago  after  passing  a  couple  of  months  at 
Los  Angeles.  They  are  now  visiting  General  and 
Mrs.  George  B.  Cosby,  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Hall,  in 
Sacramento,  for  a  few  days.  Mr.  Hall's  southern 
trip  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and,  al- 
though he  has  improved,  his  physician  has  ordered 
him  south  again  for  a  couple  of  months.  He  will 
leave  quite  soon  and  will  be  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Clinton  E.  Worden. 

Mrs.  Leilah  Yarde-Buller  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrmann  has  arrived  in  New  York  on 
his  way  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  Edward  Holmes,  Miss  Holmes,  and  Mr.  E. 
Clarence  Holmes  left  on  the  Oceanic  steamship 
Mariposa,  on  February  25th,  for  a  six  weeks'  trip  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  has  been  visiting  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  McCreary,  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Lorillard,  of  New  York,  ar- 
rived in  Santa  Barbara  on  Wednesday  last.  They 
will  remain  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

Mr.  Sidney  B.  Cushing  was  a  visitor  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  Breckenridge  was  in  New  York  a 
fortnight  ago. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman  was  a  visitor  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Clinton  left  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
for  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  is  visiting  at  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  S.  Ryer  were  in  New  York 
last  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  26th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O'B.  Gunn  were  guests  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder,  accompanied  by  Miss  M. 
A.  Schroeder,  have  sailed  for  Honolulu. 

Lady  Hesketh,  having  sold  her  house  in  Piccadilly, 
London,  will  reside  during  the  remainder  of  the 
hunting  season  at  Barrestown  House,  Naas,  Kildare. 
Dr.  Morse,  Mrs.  Morse,  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  left 
on  a  pleasure  trip  for  the  East  on  February  26th  in  a 
special  car.  They  will  spend  some  time  in  Eastern 
cities  and  then  will  take  a  run  through  Mexico. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  started  for  California  from  New 
York  on  February  28th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  of  New  York,  were 
guests  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 
Miss  Clara  Taylor,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  William  Taylor. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt  and  Miss  Emma  Hunt  were  in 
New  York  last  week. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Jackson  and  Miss  Lucy  Jackson  have 
been  visiting  in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  Edward  H.   Hamilton   has  arrived  in   New 
York,  where  he  expects  to  take  up  journalistic  work. 
Mrs.  Frank  Pixley,  who  has  been  suffering  from  a 
very  severe  attack  of  the  grippe,  is  slowly  convales- 
cing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  came  up  from 
Menlo  Park  a  few  days  ago,  and  were  guests  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Count  and  Countess  Seilern,  of  London,  were 
guests  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Field  came  up  from  Monterey 
during  the  week,  and  were  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Rev.  W.  Middleton  arrived  from  Yokohama  during 
the  week,  and  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Rucker,  of  San  Jose\  was  a  guest  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  a  few  days  ago.    . 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  and  his  brother,  Mr.  George  W. 
Pease,  of  New  York,  have  returned  from  Portland 
and  Seattle. 

Mr.  George  E.  Goodman,  of  Napa,  was  at  the 
Palace  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  registered  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Smith  are  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Jones,  of  Boston,  are  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  H.  Stebbins  were  in  San 
Jose  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs  were  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  early  in  the  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  arrived  in  Washington 
on  Thursday  last. 

Miss  Marie  Zane  is  traveling  abroad  with  Mrs. 


Tomasito  Onativia,  formerly  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome, 
who  was  recently  married  in  Cairo.  They  expect  to 
arrive  in  England  about  April. 

The  Countess  Festetics  arrived  here  early  in  the 
week  and  sailed  for  China  on  Thursday  to  rejoin  her 
husband  at  Hongkong. 

Mr.  John  Sonntag  has  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  to  Colorado. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  theHotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Neal,  of  Alameda,  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Cook,  of  Boston,  Mr.  G.  Hager,  of  Colusa,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Worthington  Butts,  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Clark,  Miss 
Eliza  Keith,  Mr.  Irving  T.  Barland,  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Dunn. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  E.  J.  Bull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  H.  Hudson, 
of  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  McCandless,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Miner,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nathan  Cole,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Hardin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Hardin,  of  Chicago, 
Colonel  J.  B.  Fuller,  of  Marysville,  Professor  Julius 
Goebel,  of  Stanford  University,  and  Mr.  E.  Gest,  of 
Reno. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  Charles  F.  Thompson,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Mr.  H.  Clifford,  of  London,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Barrett,  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Mr.  Robert  White,  Mr.  M.  A. 
Bowen,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bowen.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Walker,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Gilbert,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bruce. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco   are  ap- 
pended : 

Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  Henderson  Craven, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  died  at  Washington  on  March  1st, 
aged  fifty-five.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Rear-Admiral  Thomas  T.  Craven,  U.  S.  A.,  and  was 
stationed  at  Mare  Island  from  1876  to  1878.  In 
April,  1881,  he  was  retired. 

Major  William  C.  Shannon,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
will,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  present  sick  leave  of 
absence,  report  to  Colonel  Charles  R.  Greenleaf, 
U.  S.  A.,  president  of  the  Army  Retiring  Board,  for 
examination  by  the  board. 

Major  Alfred  Morton.  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  Mrs. 
Morton  have  been  sojourning  in  San  Diego.  Major 
Morton  was  recently  retired  as  captain  of  the  Ninth 
Infantry. 

Captain  W.  C.  Coulson,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  and  Mrs. 
Coulson  have  returned  from  an  extended  visit  East 
and  South. 

.Captain  L,  C.  Webster,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  marine  barracks  navy-yard,  New 
York,  and  ordered  to  the  navy-yard  at  Mare  Island 
for  duty  at  the  marine  barracks  at  that  station. 

Captain  Leon  A.  Matile,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  after  a  two  years'  absence  spent  on  recruiting 
service  in  Columbus,  O.,  has  joined  his  company. 
Mrs.  Matile,  now  in  Washington,  D.  C,  will  await 
the  captain's  return  from  Alaska  before  coming  to 
Vancouver  Barracks. 

Captain  Euclid  Frick,  Assistant- Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
will  proceed  to  Fort  Baker  for  temporary  duty  at  that 
post. 

Lieutenant  J.  E.  HofTer,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
on  leave  of  absence,  has  been  visiting  at  Columbia, 
Pa. 

Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Grierson,  Tenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Fort  Assiniboine,  Mont.,  was 
in  Portland,  Or. ,  a  week  ago. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  McNair,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Presidio  for  tempo- 
rary duty  in  connection  with  mounting  guns  on  the 
Presidio  Reservation. 

Lieutenant  William  E.  Birkhimer,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  Fort  Baker  for  tem- 
porary duty  with  Battery  L,  Third  Artillery. 

Lieutenant  Oren  E.  Lasher,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Independence  and  ordered  to 
Washington  for  examination  for  retirement,  and  then 
home  to  await  orders. 

Mrs.  Casse,  of  Brooklyn,  is  visiting  Lieutenant 
Franklin  M.  Kemp,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Kemp  at 
Vancouver  Barracks.  She  will  spend  the  summer 
with  her  daughter. 

Major  Henry  A.  Bartlett,  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  came  up  from  San 
Diego  last  week  and  were  guests  at  the  California 
Hotel.  Later  in  the  week  they  were  visitors  to  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Lieutenant  Guy  W.  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  were  guests  at  the  California  Hotel  a  few 
days  ago. 

Lieutenant  Rogers  F.  Gardner,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Lloyd  England,  Third  Ar- 
tillery, U.  S.  A.,  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a 
few  days  ago. 

Paymaster  James  E.  Cann,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Captain 
J.  Trilley,  U.  S.  A.,  were  guests  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  Isaac  P.  Ware,  Assistant- Surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  registered  at  the  California  Hotel  during 
the  week. 

The  Army  Retiring  Board,  convened  at  this  city  by 
the  War  Department  on  an  order  dated  October  5, 
1897,  has  tjeen  dissolved,  and  a  new  board  has  been 
appointed  for  the  examination  of  such  officers  as 
may  be  ordered  before  it.  It  consists  of  Colonel 
Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  assistant  surgeon  -  general  ; 
Colonel  Evan  Miles,  First  Infantry  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Johnson  V.  D.  Middleton,  deputy  surgeon- 
general  ;  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Louis  T,  Morris, 
Fourth  Cavalry ;  Major  David  H.  Kinzie,  Third 
Artillery  ;  First- Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble,  First 
Infantry,  aid-de-camp,  recorder. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Dwyer,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  recently  relieved  from  duty  as  military 
attach^  to  the  United  States  legation  in  Mexico,  is 
in  Washington  on  leave. 

Lieutenants  T.  A.  Nerney,  Lieutenant  A.  Morgan, 
of  San  Diego,  Ensign  Harry  Gray,  Ensign  J. 
J .    Delaney,    of    Santa    Barbara,    Ensign    G.     E. 


Kammerer,  and  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Underhill  went 
down  to  San  Diego  with  the  United  States  steamship 
Pinia,  which  sailed  on  March  4th  and  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Naval  Battalion. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Symphony  Society. 
The  eighth  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Society  will  be  held  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  10th,  commencing  at 
a  quarter-past  three  o'clock.  M.  Henri  Marteau, 
the  celebrated  French  violinist,  will  be  the  soloist. 
The  programme  will  include  "  Eine  Faust  Overture," 
by  Wagner  ;  symphony,  No.  9,  by  Herman  Goetz  ; 
violin  solo,  by  Bach;  "Cappriccio  Italien,"  by 
Tschaikowsky  ;  and  a  concerto  in  G  minor,  by 
Bruch,  for  the  violin. 

Henri  Marteau,  the  noted  young  French  violinist, 
will  give  two  violin  concerts  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Auditorium  on  Saturday,  March  12th,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  March  19th.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  M.  Lachaume,  and  will  present  two  particularly 
interesting  programmes. 

A  joint  concert  by  the  Hughes,  Loring,  and 
Orpheus  Clubs  has  been  proposed,  and  it  will 
probably  take  place  here  during  May  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes. 


Reports  from  Skaguay  indicate  that  there  is  an  epi- 
demic of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  there.  This  dis- 
ease, which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  or 
membranous  lining  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is 
infectious  and  becomes  epidemic  under  such  condi- 
tions of  cold  and  privation  as  exist  in  Alaska  at  the 
present  time.  These  toilers  of  the  far  northern  gold- 
fields  also  offer  a  particularly  good  soil  for  it,  inas- 
much as  its  attacks  are  confined  to  people  between 
twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  majority 
of  the  recent  gold-seekers  probably  come  within  these 
age  limits. 

Governor  Hogg,  of  Texas,  after  naming  his  two 
daughters  I  ma  Hogg  and  Eura  Hogg,  respectively, 
having  again  displayed  his  inimitable  sense  of  humor 
by  christening  the  latest  addition  to  his  family  Moore 
Hogg,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  sug- 
gests that  the  ex-governor  show  his  appreciation  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  by  changing  his  own  first 
name  to  Adam. 


The  Races. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  will  finish  up  its 
fortnight's  racing  at  the  Ingleside  Track  on  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  March  5th,  when  six  races  will  be 
run.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  the  fourth, 
which  will  be  for  the  Crocker  -  Woolworth  Bank 
Stakes.  It  is  a  sweepstakes  for  three-year-olds 
and  upwards,  with  a  guaranteed  value  of  the 
stake  of  $i,7So,  and  many  of  the  best  horses 
now  out  here  have  been  nominated  for  it.  Among 
them  are  Ruinart,  Vincitor,  Altamax,  Howard  Mann, 
Senator  Bland,  and  Judge  Denny.  This  event  alone 
should  attract  a  great  crowd,  and  the  five  others  are 
well  worth  seeing,  especially  the  third  race,  which  is 
a  steeple-chase  over  the  short  course. 

Racing  under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Jockey 
Club  will  be  resumed  at  the  Oakland  track  on  Mon- 
day, March  7th,  and  will  be  continued  for  a  fort- 
night. In  the  first  week's  programme  there  are  six 
notable  races.  The  first  is  the  Cadmus  Stakes  of 
$1,000  for  three-year-olds,  the  distance  being  one 
mile.  It  will  be  run  on  Monday,  March  7th.  Two 
especially  notable  races  will  be  run  on  Wednesday  : 
a  free  handicap  for  three-year-olds  and  upwards,  of 
one  mile  and  a  quarter,  for  a  purse  of  $500,  and  the 
Rancho  del  Paso  Handicap  for  three-year-olds,  for 
$1,200,  at  a  distance  of  one  mile.  For  this  last  sixty- 
five  flyers  have  been  nominated,  and  the  event  should 
be  a  very  exciting  one.  Saturday,  March  12th,  will 
be  another  day  of  unusual  interest.  The  two  leading 
events  to  be  run  are  the  Racing  Stakes  for  $1,000  for 
two-year-olds  at  four  furlongs,  and  the  Baldwin 
Hotel  Handicap  for  $1,500  for  three-year-olds  and 
upward  at  one  mile.  For  the  first  of  these  two, 
which  will  be  the  third  race  of  the  day,  there  are 
forty-two  nominations,  and  for  the  second  there  are 
sixty-six. 


Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the  English  versifier  and 
poseur,  is  becoming  quite  a  fad  in  New  York, 
where  he  is  giving  readings  from  his  poems.  Like 
Paderewski,  a  potent  factor  in  his  popularity  is  his 
abundant  chevelure,  which  is  said  to  necessitate  his 
wearing  a  No.  10  hat  on  a  No.  6  head.  During  his 
readings  he  wets  his  whistle  between  poems  with 
milk. 


The  parson — "An' to  tink  ob  de  New  Jerusalem 
wif  de  streets  paved  wif  gold  ?  "  The  deacon — "  An' 
yit  dere  ain't  de  same  rush  dere  as  they  is  to  de  Klon- 
dike."— Puck. 


—  Ladies'  straw  dudes  in  all  colors  just 
received  at  Goldman  the  Hatter,  906  Market  St., 
near  Stockton. 


—  Ladies  going  to  the  Klondike  should 
purchase  Jaros  underwear  and  sanitary  towels  of 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  34  Geary  Street. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


are  you 
an  ale 
drinker  1 

Do  you  like  a  rich,  mellow 
flavor,  creamy  head,  and 
transparent  clearness? 

then  try 

Evans9 

the  highest  grade  brewing  in 
the  world. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET   STBBET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Educational. 


—  Several  farms  wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in  Marktbreit  V  Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher   Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMME,  REKTOR. 


The  finest  drink  in  the  world 
—CHOCOLATE. 

The  finest  chocolate  in  the 
world — except  Eophta — is 
Ghirardelli'S   Monarch- 

As  a  drink,  or  in  pastry,  you'll 
find  it  equally  delicious. 
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SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMP ANT'S 

Finest   Train   in   the  World 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAJf  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 

Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 

and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule : 
Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. 10. 30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 

3  Days  Between   California  and  the   Great 
Lakes. 


SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 

Paso.  • 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. .10. 30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS .  ..7.55  a.m . . Friday-Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis. 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
by  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


From  January  1,  1898.         I    arrive 


*6.oo  a 
7.00  A 
7.00  A 


"8.30  a 

g.OO  A 


4-30  p 
4.30  p 


4-3°  p 
1TS.30  P 

TT5-30  P 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
JS.oo  P 
8.00  P 


Niles,  San  Jose1,  and  Way  Stations. . 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 

MarysvUle,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. . 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations.. 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

Livermore,  Mendota,  Hanford,  and 
Visalia 

Livermore,  San  Jos£,  Niles,  and  Way 
Stations 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,El  Verano,and  SantaRosa 

Benicia,Vacaville,Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 

Niles,  San  Jose\  Tracy,  and  Stockton 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,  Mojave  (for  Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. . 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

"  Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  East 

"  Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 
New  Orleans  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
vUle, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 


8.45A 

IO.45  A 


5-45  P 
8-45  P 


6-45  P 
12.15  p 

*0.OO    P 

t9-i5  a 
7-45  P 

4.*5  p 

I10.15  A 

9.I5  A 


10-45  A 

7-15  P 


7-45  A 
6.45  p 

$IO.I5  A 
5IO.I5  A 

9-45  a 
7-45  a 
t7-45  P 


SAN  IEANDBO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

•  7-I5A 
**9-45  a 
10.45  A 
n.45  a 
12.45  p 
ri.45  p 
J2-45  p 
*4-45  P 
*5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8.45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  P 

■tfl2-00   P 


1*6.00  A 

S.OOA 

9.OO  A 

IO.OO  A 

III. OO  A 

Jm.oom 


fJ.OO  P 
4.OO  F 

5.00  p 
5-3°  P 
7.00  p 
8.00  p 
9.00  p 
ft" -15  Py 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  ElMHUPST, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

"  AND 

Haywards. 

1*  Runs  through  to'Nfles. 
t  From  Niles. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8 .  15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5-5©  p 

*2.is  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose',  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations "10.50  a 

4.15  p     Newark,  San  Jos£,  and  Los  Gatos...         9.20  a 
tn  45  p     Hunters'    Excursion,    San  Jose1   and 

Way  Stations I7  ■  2°  p 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
*7>I5  9.00      11.00  a.  M.,    ti.oo    *a.oo    t3.oo 

*4  00  t5-oo     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6-oo  8.00 
10  00  a.m.   Jia.oo  *i.oo  j2.oo  *3.oo  I400  *5.oop.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6.55  a     San   Jose1    and  Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6.55  a 

9.00  a  San  Jose',  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4  -  *5  P 

10.40  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11 .30  a    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations., 8 .35  a 

*2  30  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jos£,  Gilroy, 
Hollister,  Santa  Cruz,  Salinas, 
Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove. . . . . 
San  Jos<5  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose'  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 


•3,15  p 
*4-i5  5 
•5.00  P 
5-3°  " 
6.30  .'  — 
fn.45  p     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 


San  Jos(£  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 


0.40  A 

9.OO  A 

9-45  a 
1.30  p 
5-3°  p 
7.20  P 
7.20  P 


A  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

\    Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  M(  'tdays  and  Thursdays.  ?  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


The  "PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
aU  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
_  ,-e  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa. 


THE    ALLEGED.  HUMORISTS. 


"Is  your  wife  literary?"  "Yes;  every  time  I 
step  out  of  the  house  at  night,  she  says,  '  Quo 
Vadis  ? '  " — Chicago  Record, 

"  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  they  are 
married  ;  I  thought  he  was  merely  flirting  with  her." 
"  He  thought  so,  loo." — Collier's  Weekly. 

The  Rev.  Longnecker—"  I  wish  I  could  think  of 
some  way  to  make  the  congregation  keep  their 
eyes  on  me  during  the  sermon."  Little  Tommy — 
"  Pa,  you  want  to  put  the  clock  right  behind  the  pul- 
pit."— Boston  Traveler. 

Little  Tompkins — "That  fellow  Brown  tried  to 
stuff  me  up  with  some  of  his  travelers"  tales  the  other 
day.  Talked  about  his  trip  to  Italy,  and  the  waving 
fields  of  macaroni,  but  he  didn't  catch  me,  you  know. 
They  don't  wave." — Punch. 

Parson — "Ah,  my  friend,  rum  brought  you  here, 
of  course!  I,  too,  used  to  drink,  but  for  ten  years 
not  a  drop  of  liquor  has  passed  my  lips "  Con- 
vict— "  'Scuse  me,  pard,  but  1  don't  want  to  hear  no 
hard-luck  story  now.  I've  got  troubles  of  me  own." 
—Life. 

First  politician  —  "  Fine  congressman  you  have  in 
your  district  !  Put  in  half  an  hour  trying  to  blow 
out  the  electric  light."  Second  politician — "  He 
told  me  he  was  going  to  do  that  before  he  left  for 
Washington.  Makes  him  solid  with  the  jay  vote, 
see  ?  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Howse — "That  was  a  very  strange  case  of  Van 
Stanton's.  He  left  his  home  one  day  about  four 
years  ago,  returned  yesterday,  and  says  he  can't  re- 
member where  he  has  been  or  what  happened  to  him." 
Holmes — "Let's  see.  What's  the  name  of  the  last 
Vice-President  of  this  country  ?  " — Puck. 

Anxious  mother — "I  think  you  should  interfere, 
Edward.  There  is  young  Stumps,  sitting  for  the 
last  half-hour  with  Mabel,  holding  her  hand.  You 
know  that  he's  not  in  a  position  to  marry  !  " 
Father  (complacently) — "True;  but  let  him  hold 
her  hand,  Martha ;  it  will  keep  her  from  the 
piano  1 " — Ex. 

Restful  Rogers  (ringing  suburbanite's  door-bell 
at  one  A.  M.)— "  'Scuse  me,  pard — but  me  and  Weary 
Wiliy  and  Dusty  Rhodes  and  Frosty  Fagin  is  a-tryin' 
ter  sleep  out  in  your  barn,  and  wouldn't  yer  be  kind 
enough  ter  chloroform  dat  kid,  or  put  him  under  a 
tub,  or  do  suthin'  to  'im  ter  make  'im  stop  yellin'  so 
infernal  loud?" — Puck. 

Mrs.  Smilax — ' '  Henry.  I  really  believe  Freddy  is 
going  to  be  a  doctor  when  he  grows  up.  I  heard  him 
tell  Mary  that  she  must  be  careful  of  her  health,  and 
that  pie  was  considered  hurtful."  Mr.  Smilax — "  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  he  is  more  likely  to  become  a 
lawyer.  I  noticed  that  he  had  two  pieces  of  pie  at 
supper  last  evening." — Boston   Transcript. 

"  The  language  of  you  Americans  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  understand,"  remarked  the  visiting  English- 
man. "  In  what  way?"  asked  his  American  friend. 
"  Well,  Mr.  Tenspot  said  that  golf  made  him  tired, 
and  I  replied  that  1  did  not  know  that  he  played  golf, 
and  lie  admitted  that  he  did  not.  Now,  how  could 
golf  weary  a  man  who  does  not  play  the  game?" — 
Puck. 

The  lecturer  on  health  had  finished  his  discourse 
and  invited  his  auditors  to  ask  any  questions  they 
chose  concerning  points  that  might  seem  to  need 
clearing  up,  when  a  lean,  skinny  man  rose  up  and 
asked  :  "  Professor,  what  do  you  do  when  you  can't 
sleep  at  night?"  "I  usually  stay  awake,"  replied 
the  lecturer,  "  although,  of  course,  everybody  should 
feel  at  liberty  to  do  otherwise  if  he  chooses.  Are 
there  any  other  questions  ?" — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  senator  to  the  reporter, 
"you  have  done  me  irreparable  harm."  "What 
have  I  done? "asked  the  bewildered  reporter.  "I 
got  in  largely  on  a  temperance  platform,  as  you  may 
recollect."  "Yes,  sir."  "And  you  speak  of  me  in 
this  morning's  paper  as  '  drinking  my  coffee  with 
gusto.'  It  will  take  me  more  than  a  life-time  to  get  it 
out  of  the  heads  of  my  constituents  that  gusto  isn't 
some  kind  of  alcoholic  beverage." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

• — ■•» — • 

Sufferers  from  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  etc., 
should  be  constantly  applied  with  ' '  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches."    Avoid  imitations. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


He— "  The  trouble  with  too  many  people  in  this 
world  is  that  they  never  stop  to  think."  She — "Yes, 
but  I  notice  that  the  most  successful  people  are  the 
ones  that  don't  have  to  stop  to  think."— Chicago  News. 


THE  OPIUM  AND  MORPHINE  HABIT. 

"  What  We  May  Do  to  be  Saved' '  is  a  little  book, 
ving  full  particulars  of  a  reliable  cure.  Free. 
T.J.  L.  Stephens,  Dept.  B.,Lebanon3Ohio. 


fi 


the  daughter. 


Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding. 


A  new  book  of  practical  suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life — Infancy,  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity.  Intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 

By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D., 

Philadelphia. 

Beautifully     bound    in    cloth    and    silver. 
i2mo.,    150    pages    of    large   fair   type. 

Price $1.00 

We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  with  one  annual 
prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argona-ut  at 

the  regular  price  of $4.06 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
San  Francisco. 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1854.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

122     CI.AT     STREET, 

Warehouse-526   Seventh    St.         San   Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED    1888. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERT  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Coun- 
try on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work,     Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe, 
Telephone  M.  1042. 


V°^>&lGLADDING,McBEAM&CO 

&<fP>4&--  SAN    FRANCISCO. 
\9$-V^°  WORKS  fLINCOLN'  CAL- 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

•PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

"  6  "     3,00 

"         "  "  "  3  "     i-5° 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     i.c0 

Weekly  Call J2  «     ^ 

6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPKECKEL8,  Proprietor. 

The  best 

eds  grown  c 

PFerry's.    The  best™ 

'  seeds  sown  are  Ferry's. 

■brjafcThe  best  seeds  known  are  I 

■T«™^™Ferrv's.     It  pays  to   plant 

Tferrvs 

Famous  Seeds 

1    Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Send  for 
WL^FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL 
KM  and  get  all  that's  good  and| 
new— the  latest  and 
tbe  best. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,] 
Detroit,  Mich. 


TO    RENT 

A  very  commodious  furnished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  froin  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  MRS.  STANTON, 

The  Lenox,  G28  Sutter  St. 


BON'XiSTJSXiXi    cfc    OO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


•£%££$&.!    401-403  Sansome  St. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1898 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  (with  Portraits)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail $8.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Tork  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  theThrice-a-Week  N.  T.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall  4.25 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. . .  5.35 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.7  0 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail , 4.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.36 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fornm  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Llttell's  Living  Age  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 9. 00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  International  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 4.50 
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lished  every  week  at  No.  24b  Sittter  Street,  by  the  A  rgonaitt  Publishing-  Com- 
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payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
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'"    ,  There  will  be  no  war  over  the  wreck  of  the  Maine ;  but 

,  '  Vak  May  "**'  lamentable  disaster  has  none   the  less 

M  I    )bpend  on  brought  the  Cuban  question  keenly  into  the 

f      '"""■  minds  and  hearts  of  all  Americans.     As  we 

emarked  last  week,  while  the  Maine  question  per  se  will 

lot  bring  on  war,  the   Cuban  question  still  looks  threaten- 

tig.     Such   has  been   the   tension    of   diplomatic   relations 

luring  the  past  week  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 

1  unanimous  vote,  appropriated  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to 

expended  by  President  McKinley  at  his  discretion  for  the 


■" 


national  defense.  The  vote  stood  311  to  o,  and  Speaker 
Reed  had  his  name  called  and  voted  "aye"  amid 
tumultuous  applause.  The  Senate  also  voted  unanimously  to 
appropriate  this  large  sum.  This  overwhelming  vote  without 
party  division  will  give  Spain  pause,  if  that  hapless  country 
has  seriously  thought  of  war.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
Spain  has  yet  any  intention  of  declaring  war,  or  that  her 
rulers  will  do  so  unless  they  are  forced  by  internecine  politi- 
cal struggles. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
does  not  rest  with  the  United  States.  It  rests  with  Spain. 
President  McKinley  has  decided  to  intervene.  He  has  re- 
quested the  Spanish  Government  to  fix  a  time  at  which  it 
can  stop  the  hostilities  in  Cuba.  It  has  been  unable  to  do 
so.  By  the  terms  of  his  message  of  December  6th,  he 
warned  the  Spanish  Government  that  the  United  States 
would  intervene  in  certain  contingencies,  and  those  contin- 
gencies are  near  at  hand.  The  President  has  shown  a  wise 
conservatism,  but  he  has  been  urged  on  by  the  members  of 
Congress,  both  within  and  without  his  party,  and  he  feels 
that  the  American  people  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  de- 
sire that  he  should  cause  a  cessation  of  the  bloody  struggle 
now  raging  in  Cuba. 

Spain  has  been  given  three  years  in  which  to  suppress  this 
insurrection.  This  government  has  carefully  refrained  from 
any  official  indorsement  of  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  It 
has  policed  its  coasts,  has  stopped  the  shipments  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  has  arrested  many  filibusters — more,  in 
fact,  than  the  Spanish  naval  vessels  have  done.  This  gov- 
ernment has  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  itself  in  its 
attitude  toward  Spain.  Diplomatically  speaking,  that  atti- 
tude has  been  correct. 

Spain  now  finds  herself  confronted  with  the  imminent  in- 
tervention of  the  United  States.  Will  she  resist  it  with 
arms?  The  question  depends  upon  Spanish  politics.  Her 
premier,  Don  Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasla,  has  always  been  a 
shifty  politician.  When  Angiolotto  assassinated  Canovas  del 
Castillo,  Sagasta  took  the  reins  of  power,  not  because  he 
was  the  best  man,  but  because  he  was  the  most  available. 
He  has  never  had  a  policy,  yet  he  has  been  in  politics  for 
fifty  years.  He  has  none  now.  No  man  can  tell  how  he 
will  act  in  this  crisis.  It  is  possible  that,  fearing  a  fall  f-om 
power,  he  may  let  his  country  drift  into  war  in  order  to  hold 
that  power.  But  his  nerve  may  fail  him,  and  his  political 
enemies  are  sowing  pitfalls  for  his  feet.  The  crafty  Weyler, 
whom  Sagasta  supplanted  with  Blanco  and  humiliated,  is 
thirsting  for  revenge.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  also  recalled  in  dis- 
grace, will  strike  hands  with  Weyler.  These  two  politicians 
hate  our  country,  and  they  may  combine  to  bring  about  the 
fall  of  Sagasta.  If  they  succeed,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
the  slogan  of  the  new  ministry  would  be  "  war  with  the 
Yankees."  Hence,  we  say  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
does  not  rest  with  this  country,  but  with  Spain. 

Last  week  the  Argonaut  remarked  :  "The  Hawaiian  annex- 
Annexat.on  in       ali0n    treatV    is    dead'"      0n    the    daV    lhose 

Its  Dying  lines   were   printed,   the   Senate    committee 

Throes.  having  the  treaty   in   charge   met  to  discuss 

the  discouraging  outlook.  The  committee,  which  is  annexa- 
tionist in  tone,  evidently  realizes  that  the  treaty  is  killed,  for 
they  decided  not  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote.  There  was 
a  fitful  discussion  of  springing  a  vote  on  the  Bacon  amend- 
ment, which  provides  for  a  popular  vote  of  the  Hawaiians 
before  the  treaty  can  be  ratified.  But  even  this  was  post- 
poned, and  nothing  has  been  decided  upon.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  Senate  annexationists  will  allow  the  treaty  to  be 
pigeon-holed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  it  will  slumber  there  undisturbed.  That  settles  the 
treaty.  It  settles  the  annexation  question  for  this  session. 
We  think  that  it  will  settle  it  for  all  time. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well.  For  the  annexationists,  the  best 
way  out  of  this  impasse  is  silence  and  oblivion.  Some  nine 
months  ago,  when  President  McKinley  sent  the  annexation 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  they  announced  with  a  flourish  that  it 
would  be  ratified  at  once.  It  was  not  ratified  at  once.  It 
is  not  ratified  yet.     When  the  Fifty-Fifth  Congress  met  last 


December,  the  annexationists  again  announced  that  the 
treaty  would  be  ratified  in  a  week.  It  is  not  ratified  yet. 
Then  Senator  Morgan,  Senator  Davis,  and  other  annexa- 
tion leaders,  fearing  failure,  introduced  a  joint  resolution  by 
which  they  hoped  to  annex  the  islands  if  the  treaty  failed 
of  ratification.  Although  annexation  by  joint  resolution  is 
unconstitutional,  a  little  matter  like  that  did  not  deter  them. 
But  the  House  has  shown  plainly  that  it  is  opposed  to 
annexation.  Speaker  Reed  is  opposed  to  annexation,  and 
he  is  a  power  in  the  popular  House.  The  speech  of  Repre- 
sentative Johnson,  a  stalwart  Republican  and  hitherto  an 
administration  man,  shows  that  the  power  of  the  administra- 
tion can  not  hold  the  representatives  in  line,  even  if  the 
power  of  its  patronage  may  hold  the  senators.  The  annexa- 
tionists will  not  dare  to  bring  up  their  resolution  in  the 
House  even  if  it  should  pass  the  Senate,  and  the  fast- 
crumbling  phalanx  of  senatorial  annexationists  shows  that  it 
may  not  e^en  pass  the  Senate. 

Further,  the  House  leaders  say,  and  with  reason,  that  no 
such  measure  should  be  introduced  in  the  House  until  it  has 
been  settled  in  the  Senate.  They  say  that  annexation  has 
been  before  the  Upper  House  for  nine  months  ;  that  it  has 
been  debated  there  in  secret  session  for  two  months  ;  that 
for  the  annexationists  to  ignore  this  obvious  failure  to 
pass  the  Upper  House,  and  to  introduce  a  resolution  for  in- 
itial annexation  in  the  Lower  House,  would  be  indecent. 
We  think  that  their  standpoint  is  correct.  They  will  adhere 
to  it.  No  initial  annexation  resolution  can  be  passed  in  the 
House.  Therefore,  it  looks  as  if  the  matter  would  die,  as 
we  said,  in  the  Foreign  Relations  pigeon-hole  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  ending  of  the  annexation  scheme. 
A  lining-up  of  forces  and  a  direct  vote  on  the  question 
would  result  in  its  defeat.  That  would  mean  the  defeat  of 
many  leaders  in  the  Senate,  of  many  leading  Republican 
newspapers,  mostly  administration  organs,  of  many  Repub- 
lican political  leaders,  and  of  the  administration.  It  would 
be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  President  McKinley.  It  has  never 
been  a  Republican  measure,  and  the  Republican  platform  at 
St.  Louis  did  not  pronounce  for  annexation.  But  it  has  been 
wrenched  into  a  party  measure  by  the  President,  who  has 
made  it  a  personal  matter.  While  no  Republican  could  be 
considered  as  lacking  in  loyalty  to  his  party  by  opposing  an- 
nexation, still  the  administration  screws  have  been  put  on. 
The  President  has  been  so  committed  to  the  measure  that  a 
pitched  battle  and  open  defeat  will  be  a  personal  humiliation 
to  him.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  in  the  party 
and  to  save  the  prestige  of  the  President,  it  is  better  not 
to  bring  the  annexation  fight  to  a  finish. 

The  annexation  scheme  is  wounded  unto  the  death.  Let 
it  die  quietly. 

Discussing  the  political  outlook,  we  remarked  some  weeks 
Budd  Poses  a£°  tnat  Governor  Budd's  administration  is 

as  an  a   source   of    weakness    to    the    Democrats. 

Economist.  This  has   met  with    some  adverse  criticism 

from  the  Democratic  organs  in  the  interior.  They  claim 
that  he  has  saved  the  people  thousands  of  dollars  by  his 
vetoes,  and  that  any  official  who  reduces  taxation  is  popular 
with  the  people.  This  claim  of  an  economical  administra- 
tion has  been  a  favorite  one  with  the  governor  and  his 
adherents,  but  the  facts  scarcely  bear  it  out.  . 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  number  of  bills  appropriating 
money  have  been  vetoed  by  the  governor.  An  examination 
of  those  bills,  however,  will  show  that,  in  most  cases,  instead 
of  effecting  a  saving  to  the  people,  they  really  saddled  upon 
them  an  unnecessary  expense.  The  highway  bills  present  a 
case  in  point.  This  series  of  bills  provided  for  a  system  of 
State  highways  to  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  a 
State  highway  bureau.  The  money  to  be  expended  upon 
these  highways  during  the  first  two  years  was  included  in 
the  tax  levy,  and  the  first  installment  has  been  collected  and 
paid  into  the  treasury.  But  Governor  Budd  vetoed  the  bill 
providing  for  its  expenditure,  and  thus  the  people  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  money  they  have  paid.  At  the  same  time 
the  bill  providing  for  a  highway  bureau  was  signed.  ' 
work  its  members   might  do,  aside  from  supervising 
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construction,  was  all  done  two  years  ago,  and  so  the  people 
are  taxed  for  a  useless  commission. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  case  of  the  bills  providing  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Sacramento  River.  A  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  with  a  secretary,  a  debris  commis- 
sioner with  a  secretary,  and  an  auditing  board  have  been 
appointed,  with  annual  salaries  of  $9,900.  Appropriations 
have  been  made  and  paid  into  the  treasury  to  carry  on  the 
work  j  but  nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  people  have  re- 
ceived no  benefit.  That  there  are  other  cases  of  a  similar 
kind  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  tax  levy  provides  for 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  more  than  the  appropriations 
amount  to.  The  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  tax  levy  is 
fixed  by  the  legislature,  but  several  large  appropriations 
were  vetoed  after  the  adjournment  of  that  body,  with  the 
single  effect  that  the  money  will  lie  useless  in  the  treasury 
and  help  to  swell  the  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
people  will  not  be  benefited,  since  the  money  has  been 
taken  from  them  and  can  not  be  used. 

If  Governor  Budd  had  been  sincerely  anxious  to  save  the 
people's  money,  there  were  several  directions  in  which  he 
might  properly  have  economized.  The  practice  has  grown 
up  of  spending  large  sums  for  funeral  expenses  whenever  a 
State  official  dies.  For  the  funerals  of  General  Dimond, 
General  McComb,  Lieutenant-Governor  Millard,  and  Dana 
Perkins,  the  State  paid,  with  the  approval  of  Governor  Budd. 
An  extremely  doubtful  claim  for  work  at  the  Folsom  prison, 
under  a  contract  that  was  not  carried  out,  cost  the  people 
$63,560,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  though  the  claim 
had  been  examined  and  rejected  by  successive  legislatures 
for  a  number  of  years. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to  conduct  all  litiga- 
tion in  which  the  State  is  a  party,  but  in  the  railroad  tax 
cases,  from  which  the  people  received  no  benefit,  special 
counsel  were  employed,  and  the  people  were  called  upon  to 
pay  $27,259.  The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  with  the 
approval  of  Governor  Budd,  was  paid  for  traveling  expenses 
incurred  presumably  during  his  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
in  the  interest  of  the  annexationists. 

San  Francisco  has  little  cause  to  express  gratitude  or 
admiration  on  account  of  Governor  Budd's  economies.  He 
approved  two  bills  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  principal 
officials  of  the  fire  department  in  this  city  and  one  increasing 
the  force,  besides  another  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
principal  officials  of  the  police  department.  During  the 
session  of  1895  he  signed  a  law  to  enable  street  contractors 
to  collect  from  the  city  treasury  the  money  which,  through 
their  own  laches,  they  were  unable  to  collect  from  the  people 
whose  property  was  benefited  by  the  work. 

When  Governor  Budd  assumed  office,  he  expressed  great 
hostility  to  commissions  and  bureaus,  and  declared  that  he 
could  easily  abolish  them  by  refusing  to  appoint  to  the  posi- 
tions. There  is  scarcely  an  instance  during  his  administra- 
tion, however,  where  he  has  failed  to  sign  a  bill  creating  an 
office  to  be  filled  by  him,  or  has  failed  to  appoint  an  in- 
cumbent to  the  position  when  created.  During  the  early 
days  of  his  administration  he  was  almost  equally  generous  to 
others,  as  was  shown  when  he  defeated  an  effort  at  economy 
by  the  legislature  by  vetoing  a  bill  reducing  the  number  of 
legislative  employees.  Had  he  not  done  so,  the  scandals 
that  disgraced  the  last  legislature  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  best-advertised  man  in  the  United  States  at  present  is 
Consul  Lee  Fitzhugh  Lee,  consul-general  to  Cuba.    Will- 


a  Rival  to 
W.  J.  Bryan. 


iam  J.  Bryan  was  interviewed  the  other  day 
on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  "  refused  to 
talk."  Considering  Mr.  Bryan's  silver  tongue  and  his  well- 
known  volubility,  this  strange  silence  caused  unmixed  wonder. 
But  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Mr.  Bryan  looks  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye  upon  the  many  columns  in  the  Democratic  news- 
papers devoted  to  Fitzhugh  Lee.  If  we  have  a  war,  "  sixteen 
to  one"  and  the  "crime  of  '73"  will  disappear  like  smoke 
before  a  gale.  The  country  will  be  talking  entirely  of  ships, 
and  guns,  and  villainous  saltpetre,  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the 
harmless  earth  tall  fellows  to  destroy.  The  arts  of  peace, 
the  clack  of  the  politician's  double-jointed  tongue,  the  mort- 
gages on  Western  farms,  the  outrages  of  the  bond-holders, 
and  the  iniquities  of  the  trusts — all  these  things  will 
be  forgotten,  and  the  man  of  war  will  come  to  the 
front.  Fitzhugh  Lee  seems  to  fill  the  Democratic  bill, 
and  he  is  indeed  a  picturesque  figure.  He  comes  of 
the  famous  family  of  Virginia  Lees,  of  whom  Lighthorse 
Harry  was  one,  Richard  Henry  Lee  another,  and  Robert 
E.  Lee,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  forces,  last 
but  not  least.  If  there  should  be  a  war,  some  younger 
hero  may  wear  the  laurels  which  will  win  the  fickle  populace. 
But  if  there  be  no  war,  Fitzhugh  Lee's  prominent  position 
in  the  present  parleys  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
wf'  keep  him  to  the  front.  He  will  very  likely  at  least  be 
sei't  to  the  Senate  by  Virginia,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Democratic  party  may  make  him  their  next  candidate 
:v  President.  A  Southern  man,  an  ex-Confederate,  a  son 
of   Virginia,   the   "mother  of  Presidents,"  and  a  popular 


hero  in  threatened  time  of  war — all  of  these  are  admirable 
recommendations  for  a  Democratic  nomination.  No  wonder 
Mr.  Bryan  does  not  want  to  talk  about  the  war. 

An  important  decision  has  been  handed  down  by  the  United 
Supreme  Court  States  Supreme  Court  regarding  the  power 
Decision  on  of  the  States  to  regulate  the  rates  of  freight 

Railroad  Rates.  an(j  farQ  on  railr0ads.  The  decision  would 
apply  to  other  quasi-public  corporations  where  an  attempt 
was  made  to  regulate  their  charges  for  services,  and  there- 
fore acquires  a  wider  interest.  The  case  arose  under  the 
Newberry  law,  or  "  Maximum  freight  law,"  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  enacted  by  the  Nebraska  legislature  in  1893. 
The  law  presented  an  elaborate  schedule  of  the  maximum 
rates  that  might  be  charged  for  different  classes  of  freight 
and  for  different  distances  within  the  State,  the  schedule 
effecting  a  reduction  of  twenty-nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  on 
the  rates  then  charged.  The  law  also  provided  that,  upon 
a  showing  by  any  railroad  that  the  rates  were  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable, the  State  board  of  transportation  might  allow 
higher  rates  to  be  charged,  but  no  action  was  taken  under 
this  provision. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  applied  to 
the  Federal  court  at  Omaha  enjoining  the  board  from  put- 
ling  the  rates  into  effect,  and  the  other  railroads  affected  fol- 
lowed in  other  suits.  A  temporary  injunction  was  granted, 
and,  after  more  than  a  year  of  litigation,  the  injunction  was 
made  permanent  in  1894,  without  prejudice  to  future  action. 
From  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  Justice  Harlan  has  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 
sustaining  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court. 

The  contention  in  behalf  of  the  railroads  was  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional,  (1)  because  it  discriminated  against 
State  rates,  because  it  applied  to  them  only  ;  (2)  because  it 
was  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce  ;  (3)  because  it 
reduced  rates  below  the  point  where  the  roads  could  be 
operated  at  a  profit ;  and  various  technical  points  were  raised. 

As  to  the  first  contention  regarding  discrimination,  the 
courts  have  held  that  where  a  law  applies  equally  to  all 
persons — and  corporations  are  persons  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law — belonging  to  a  certain  class,  there  is  no  discrimination, 
though  other  classes  may  be  excluded.  The  second  point 
is  in  conflict  with  the  first,  for  if  the  law  applies  exclusively 
to  commerce  within  the  State,  it  is  not  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce. 

The  third  point — that  the  rates  were  so  low  as  to  prevent 
the  railroads  from  receiving  due  compensation  for  services 
performed — was  the  most  important  and  the  one  upon 
which  the  decision  turned.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
provides  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  his  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  The  court  has  decided 
that  States  have  power  to  regulate  rates  within  their  own 
limits,  unless  restrained  by  valid  contracts  ;  but  this 
power  is  not  without  limit,  and,  under  pretense  of  regulat- 
ing freights  and  fares,  the  State  can  not  require  a  railroad 
to  carry  persons  or  property  without  reward,  since  this 
would  amount  to  a  taking  of  private  property  for  public 
use  without  due  process  of  law.  In  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion into  the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  proposed 
rates,  Justice  Harlan  shows  that  at  these  rates  the  roads 
affected  would  have  conducted  their  business  at  a  loss 
during  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893.  On  this  ground 
the  law  is  declared  unconstitutional,  and  the  decision  of  the 
circuit  court  is  sustained. 

Justice  Harlan  sums  up  the  settled  principles  on  this  ques- 
tion under  three  heads.  A  corporation  is  a  person  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  A  State  enact- 
ment, or  a  regulation  made  under  the  authority  of  a  State 
enactment,  establishing  such  rates  for  transportation  as  will 
not  admit  of  a  carrier  earning  such  compensation  as  under 
the  circumstances  is  just  to  it  and  to  the  public,  would  de- 
prive such  carrier  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law 
and  deny  to  it  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  would  there- 
fore be  repugnant  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  While  rates  for  transportation 
within  the  limits  of  a  State  are  primarily  for  its  determina- 
tion, the  question  whether  they  are  so  unreasonably  low  as 
to  deprive  the  carrier  of  its  property  without  such  compen- 
sation as  the  constitution  secures,  can  not  be  so  determined 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  or  by  regulation  adopted 
under  such  legislation  that  the  matter  may  not  become  a 
subject  of  judicial  inquiry. 

Failing  to  fire  the  popular  heart  with  fake  dispatches  and 
„      T  false   rumors   of  wars,  the    yellow  journals 

Pale-Red  Lights  j  j  j 

in  the  have   taken    to    astrology.     Like   the    poor 

Yellow  Press.        lady    m    ci  Rjcnard    HI."    who    complains    of 

the  comets  importing  change  of  time  or  states,  which 
brandished  their  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky,  the  yellow 
papers  now  see  celestial  signs  and  portents.  One  of  them 
tells  of  "A  Gloomy  Sign  Of  War  In  The  Sky— A  Shaft  Of 
Pale-Red  Light  Shoots  Up  From  The  North  And  Startles 
New  Yorkers."     Beneath   this   awe-inspiring  heading  is  a 


paragraph  which  narrates  that  "in  the  black  sky  of  the 
north  to-night  there  hung  a  gloomy  portent  of  war  and  de- 
vastation. A  shaft  of  pale-red  light  shot  up  from  the  north, 
reaching  half  way  to  the  zenith.  From  all  over  New  York 
came  reports  of  excitement  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
talk  was  all  of  war.  Old  veterans  told  of  similar  signs 
which  preceded  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars."  The 
yellow  press,  which  so  proudly  plumes  itself  upon  being 
up-to-date,  seems  to  be  going  back  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
Such  stuff  is  more  than  mediaeval — it  is  almost  Mosaic. 

The  destruction  of  the  battle-ship  Mai?ie,  surrounded  as  it 
Do  We  Want  st*^  's  w'^  mystery,  coupled  with  a  proposi- 
More  tion  in  Congress  to  build  the  largest   battle- 

Eattle-Shifs?        ship  the  WQrld  ever  saWj  brings    tQ   the    front 

many  arguments  for  and  against  the  battle-ship  type  of  ves- 
sel. It  is  at  least  a  mooted  question  whether  naval  develop- 
ment has  been  proceeding  on  lines  the  most  advantageous  to 
naval  strength  in  case  of  war.  The  battle-ship  has  found  a 
champion  in  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  whose  argument  in  its 
favor,  so  far  as  reported,  seems  to  be  in  effect  that  the  value 
of  such  a  gun-platform  as  is  furnished  by  the  battle-ship, 
capable  of  sustaining  great  guns  and  assuring  good  marks- 
manship, is  worth  the  risk  to  life  and  the  vessel  itself  which 
its  insecurity  makes  necessary.  "  Besides,"  adds  the  cap- 
tain, still  in  effect,  "  battle-ships  are  no  more  liable  to  founder 
from  a  slight  shock  than  the  modern  merchant  liner." 

The  question  of  the  ultimate  value  of  the  battle-ship  is 
one  that  must  be  decided  by  experience,  and  the  best  experi- 
ence on  which  to  found  such  a  decision  is  that  which  can  be 
gained  only  in  actual  war.  The  experience  thus  far  gained 
in  both  war  and  peace  does  not  appear  to  be  reassuring  to 
the  friends  of  the  battle-ship.  On  the  pages  of  modern  his- 
tory stand  out  in  bold  relief  a  number  of  incidents,  every 
one  of  which  records  the  disabling  or  total  destruction  of  a 
battle-ship  either  by  a  single  torpedo  or  by  the  shock  of  a 
collision  through  which  the  smaller  colliding  vessel  passed  in 
safety.  The  names  of  unfortunate  warships — the  Victoria, 
Rio  Janeiro^  Blanco  E?tcalada,  Aquidaban,  Chen  Yuen,  and 
the  Maine — will  serve  to  recall  many  of  these  incidents. 

We  have  talked  of  these  disasters  in  previous  issues. 
The  Reina  Regente,  a  fine  new  vessel  of  the  cruiser  type, 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  navy,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  off  the  African  coast,  with  all  her  crew.  She  presum- 
ably failed  to  weather  a  gale.  The  enormous  British  ships 
have  so  far  proved  a  greater  menace  to  themselves  and  to 
each  other  than  to  an  enemy.  They  founder  upon  the 
slightest  provocation.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  ask  what  the  battle-ship  has  accomplished  in  the 
same  period  to  offset  the  terrible  destruction  and  loss  of 
life  occasioned.  A  satisfactory  reply  is  not  easily  forth- 
coming. What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  preponderating 
value  of  a  gun-platform  that  can  be  sent  to  the  bottom  with 
a  touch,  and  which  is  certain  to  carry  most  of  its  crew 
with  it  ?  The  development  of  a  navy  must  of  course  con- 
tinue so  long  as  war  is  a  possibility  and  other  nations  are 
continually  preparing  for  it ;  but  the  moment  is  propitious 
to  inquire  what  line  of  development  is  liable  to  prove  most 
effective  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  expensive.  It  can 
not  be  gainsaid  that  the  record  of  the  torpedo  has  been  one 
of  marvelous  success.  This  modern  naval  David  is  worth 
considering  when  so  many  Goliaths  are  panoplied  for  battle. 

Every  leading  nation — even  Spain — is  far  ahead  of  our 
own  in  this  class  of  naval  equipment.  The  question  of  ex- 
pense is  only  secondary  to  that  of  utility.  The  Maine  was 
not  a  cruiser,  but  a  fighting-machine,  although  not  of  the 
first  class.  Her  cost,  including  armament,  was  about  three 
millions  of  dollars.  She  was  a  twin-screw,  armored  turret 
ship,  with  a  belt  of  armor  for  her  vital  parts.  Her  arma- 
ment, including  four  ten-inch  and  six  six-inch  breech-loading 
guns,  in  addition  to  a  fine  secondary  battery  of  quick-firing 
and  machine-guns,  was  equal  to  any  ship  of  her  class  afloat. 
She  was  a  model  of  naval  architecture.  Yet  she  lies  a 
wreck  in  Havana  bay  from  a  cause  so  slight,  whether  in- 
ternal or  external,  that  nearly  a  month  of  investigation  has 
not  probed  it. 

Spain  is  said  to  be  our  inferior  in  fighting  strength  on  the 
seas.  It  is  a  reassuring  thought,  but  in  view  of  the  large 
proportion  of  Spanish  torpedo-boats  over  our  own,  and  the 
record  of  these  little  destroyers,  it  is  better  to  suspend  judg- 
ment on  the  comparative  naval  power  of  the  two  nations 
until  the  fact  is  proved.  It  would  also  be  wise  for  our  au- 
thorities to  investigate  the  subject  fully  before  proceeding  in 
too  great  haste  to  build  from  one  to  thirty  battle-ships,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  clamorous  cry  from  the  public  press.  The 
cost  of  our  torpedo-boats  already  built  or  authorized  averages 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  each. 
The  money  spent  on  the  Maine  represents  at  least  twenty- 
five  first-class  torpedo-boats.  Of  the  smaller  class  the 
amount  would  construct  fifty. 

The  Maine  catastrophe  will  unquestionably  stimulate  the 
improvement  of  our  navy.  There  is  a  vital  question  now 
presented  to  our  authorities  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
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every  way  to  limit  the  number  of  our  sea-going  battle- 
ips,  and  largely  to  increase  the  number  of  coast-defense 
fighting-ships  of  the  monitor  type,  like  the  Puritan  and 
Terror,  and  to  build  a  large  fleet  of  torpedo-boats  and  tor- 
pedo-destroyers. It  would  be  a  navy  prepared  for  defense 
and  security,  and  not  with  an  eye  to  foreign  wars  or  con- 
qUests — and  that,  we  take  it,  is  still  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  question  is  a  grave  one,  and  no  better  time  for 
its  earnest  consideration  can  be  offered  than  the  present. 

After  a  struggle  lasting  for  two  years  that  threatened  to  dis- 
rupt the  Republican  party  in  this  city  and  to 
Harmony  Among         r  r  r       j  i 

Local  effect  its  defeat  in  the  State,  the  leaders  of 

Republicans.  the  two  local  factions  have  come  together  and 
harmony  reigns  once  more.  The  Kelly-Ruef  faction  attempted 
to  have  a  law  enacted  during  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  would  have  compelled  the  registrar  to  recognize 
their  candidates  at  the  coming  election  without  a  nominating 
petition,  but  in  this  they  were  defeated.  After  this  defeat, 
overtures  looking  to  a  compromise  of  the  differences  were 
made,  and  negotiations  have  since  been  carried  on  inter- 
mittently. Of  the  present  committee,  twenty-six  are  favor- 
able to  Curry  and  seventeen  to  Crimmins.  Kelly's  Citizens' 
Republican  committee  consists  of  eighteen  members,  and  he 
asked  that  these  be  added  to  the  regular  committee  as  the 
basis  of  the  fusion.  Curry  objected  to  this  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  enable  Kelly  and  Crimmins  to  combine  against 
him  and  render  his  faction  powerless.  The  new  combina- 
tion increases  the  membership  of  the  committee  to  fifty-five, 
and  gives  Kelly  twelve  members,  one  from  each  assembly 
district  and  two  at  large.  Whether  the  fusion  will  last  be- 
yond the  coming  election  remains  to  be  seen,  for  the  leaders 
among  whom  the  power  is  thus  divided  are  extremely  jealous 
of  each  other,  but  the  factional  fights  that  have  divided  the 
party  are  suicidal,  and,  if  continued,  would  result  in  its 
defeat. 

The  agitation  of  the  dailies  over  the  fact  that  there  is  likely 

The  Masses  to  ^e  a  deficit  in  the  city's  funds  at  the  end 

do  not  Pay  of  the  fiscal  year   is  painful  to  contemplate. 

They  have  discovered  that  the  county  clerk's 

^  office  is  $43,500  short,  the  superior  courts  $30,000  short, 

Lit  the  health  and  police  fund  $8,500  short,  the  hospital  fund 

$2,500  short,  and  that  the  school  fund  will  have  a  shortage 

of  $100,000.     Here  is  a  total  deficit  of  nearly  $200,000,  and 

there  are  likely  to  be  other  shortages. 

When  the  supervisors  were  fixing  the  tax  levy  last  year, 
the  "interests  of  the  people  demanded  a  low  tax  rate,"  and 
:!  their  enthusiastic  journalistic  champions  fired  daily  broad- 
i  4  sides  into  the  ranks  of  the  supervisors,  urging  that  this  ap- 
propriation be  cut  down  and  that  lopped  off;  patting  on  the 
back  the  supervisor  who  talked  for  economy  and  threatening 
ir.3  with  dire  vengeance  the  supervisor  who  urged  larger  appro- 
m  priations.  The  position  of  these  popular  advocates  is  a  little 
inconsistent,  for  a  city  must  pay  for  what  it  gets.  The 
street  lights  have  been  cut  off  on  moonlight  nights,  and  will 
soon  be  cut  off  entirely.  The  fire  department  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  employees. 
A  saving  in  the  street  department  has  been  effected  by  a 
:*jt  similar  measure.  The  plan  to  repave  Market  Street  is 
abandoned.  A  number  of  other  cuts  will  be  made  neces- 
"j,  sary,  and  the  discharge  of  other  employees  will  be  made. 
The  disinterested  devotion  of  the  daily  press  toward 
sconomy  is  peculiar  when  one  considers  that  the  great  bulk 
if  their  readers  are  made  up  of  the  small  tax-payers,  who 
•eceive  full  benefit  from  whatever  is  paid  for  the  improve- 
rient  of  the  city,  and  contribute  but  a  small  part  of  the 
noney  that  it  costs.  The  tax  rate  last  year  was  $1.1854  on 
ach  hundred  dollars  of  valuation,  and  there  were  47,771 
ax-payers  who  contributed  $5,490,553  to  the  city  treasury, 
naking  no  allowance  for  delinquencies.  Of  these,  45,650 
vere  assessed  on  a  personal  property  valuation  of  $2,500  or 
;,  1,433  on  a  valuation  ranging  between  $2,500  and  $10,- 
00,  and  688  on  a  higher  valuation.  Making  allowance  for 
ocreases  on  account  of  real  estate  there  would  be  about 
.,000  in  the  first  class,  2,500  in  the  second  class,  and  1,271 
1  the  third  class.  Taking  the  average  tax  payments  in 
ach  of  these  classes,  the  first  contributed  $647,000  to  the 
hy  treasury,  the  second  $185,250,  and  the  third  $4,658,303, 
r  an  average  of  nearly  four  thousand  dollars  apiece.  The 
ich  paid  the  bulk  of  the  taxes. 

Taking  the  calculation  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
)ur  principal  street  railway  companies  paid  $86,987  ;  three 
as,  electric  light,  and  water  companies,  $99,190;  fifteen 
anks,  $118,604  ;  ten  individual  tax-payers,  $66,503  ;  ten 
lore  tax-payers,  $21,372  ;  and  twenty  more  tax-payers, 
29,245,  making  a  total  of  $422,151  from  sixty-two  tax- 
'.  ayers.  This  is  on  their  personal  property  alone,  and  it  is 
ife  to  estimate  that  their  real  property  tax  raised  the  amount 
>  $600,000.  It  is  evident  that  any  reduction  in  taxation 
ould  affect  these  heavy  tax-payers  far  more  than  the  many 
ho  contribute  only  a  few  dollars  to  the  treasury.  A  reduc- 
on  of  twenty  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  would  mean  an 


average  saving  of  three  dollars  to  each  of  the  poorer  class 
of  tax-payers  who  do  not  own  more  than  $2,500  worth  of 
property  ;  it  would  mean  an  average  saving  of  $1,1 57-5°  t0 
each  of  these  sixty-two  rich  tax-payers. 

Do  the  daily  papers  think  that  the  mass  of  their  readers 
desire  badly  lighted  and  badly  cleaned  streets,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  many  workingmen,  in  order  to  insure  low  taxes, 
when  such  readers  do  not  have  to  pay  those  taxes  ? 

One  of  the  curious  phases  of  the  imbroglio  between  the 
c      .  United    States    and   Spain    is   the   possible 

Possible  result   to  the  Cuban   insurgents   of  war  be- 

D  is  appointment.  tween  tne  two  countries.  The  Cubans  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  stir  up  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  the  last  three  years.  Their 
motives  were,  of  course,  purely  selfish.  They  wished  the 
United  States  to  intervene  and  free  them  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  But  in  the  event  of  war  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  Cubans  will  have  their  wish.  If  matters  go  as 
they  are  going  now,  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  will 
intervene  peaceably  and  that  her  intervention  may  bring 
about  the  practical  purchase  of  Cuba  from  Spain  by  the 
Cubans,  the  money  to  be  raised  on  bonds  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  But  if  the  intervention  should  result  in  war, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Cubans  will  have  their  wish. 
The  Americans  are  a  very  practical  people.  While  they 
may  be  sentimental  enough  to  wish  to  aid  Cuba  in 
freeing  herself  without  money  and  without  price,  they  are 
not  sentimental  enough  to  do  the  job  themselves  for  nothing. 
If  our  Cuban  trouble  should  result  in  war  with  Spain,  it 
would  cost  us  a  vast  amount  of  money  and  many  valuable 
lives.  When  we  came  to  settle  up,  this  country  would  find 
that  it  had  expended  some  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
lost  many  thousands  of  lives  fighting  for  the  Cubans.  There 
could  be  no  indemnity  collected  from  Spain — that  country 
is  already  bankrupt.  We  could  take  no  Spanish  territory  in 
Europe.  All  that  we  could  do  to  indemnify  ourselves  would 
be  to  take  Cuba,  which  lies  almost  upon  our  borders.  That 
is  what  the  United  States  would  do.  It  is  the  only  thing 
she  could  do  to  indemnify  herself  for  her  loss  of  money  and 
lives.  Therefore,  a  war  would  result  in  annexation,  and 
Cuban  independence  would  become  an  iridescent  dream. 


are  shying  at  the  silver  issue.  Mr.  Croker  waves  the  silver 
question  to  one  side  while  he  fires  the  Democratic  heart  with 
the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  and  proclaims  cheap  gas,  coal,  and 
telephones  as  the  crying  needs.  Mr.  Hill  proposes  to  avoid 
the  subject  as  much  as  possible  and  save  the  State  to  the 
Democracy  in  event  of  losing  Congress  by  a  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  State  and  congressional  campaigns,  confining 
the  contest  for  State  officers  and  legislators  to  State  issues 
and  re-referring  national  questions  to  the  congressional  con- 
vention. The  Democratic  party  in  Massachusetts  is  badly 
divided  on  the  question,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  return  its 
single  member  to  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress  unless  free  coin- 
age is  entirely  ignored. 

With  the  principles  of  the  Chicago  convention  side- 
tracked, there  would  still  be  a  financial  issue  which  might 
become  the  feature  of  the  campaign.  It  could  grow  out  of 
the  propositions  for  currency  reform  presented  by  Secretary 
Gage  and  the  Indianapolis  convention  of  gold  Democrats, 
involving  both  the  subjects  of  the  future  of  national  banks 
and  the  definite  adoption  of  gold  as  a  single  standard.  On 
the  Republican  side  there  is  also  hesitation.  The  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  as  newly  organized, 
can  be  counted  for  the  gold  standard  with  a  bimetallic  flavor, 
as  expressed  in  the  St.  Louis  platform,  while  leaders  like 
Senators  Frye  and  Aldrich  regard  it  as  "hardly  politic"  to 
be  too  pertinaciously  in  favor  of  a  gold  standard.  They 
would  leave  some  excuse  for  the  bimetallist  and  the  Western 
Republican  congressman  whose  seat  is  trembling  in  the 
balance. 

If  any  phase  of  the  financial  subject  is  to  be  the  issue,  let 
it  be  clearly  defined  and  the  fight  made  in  the  open  on  prin- 
ciple rather  than  policy.  The  people  are  ready  to  settle 
those  questions  and  the  time  is  auspicious. 


In  the  intervals  of  war-talk  we  catch  an  occasional  note  of 
T      ,  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  approaching 

in  the  congressional  elections.     The  campaigns  of 

Fall  Elections,  ^  different  States  will  be  heralded  by  the 
Oregon  elections  in  June,  which  will  be  followed  by  Louis- 
iana in  August,  Arkansas,  Maine,  and  Vermont  in  Sep- 
tember, Georgia  in  October,  and  the  rest  of  the  States  in 
November.  As  might  have  been  expected,  notwithstanding 
the  assurances  of  the  ultra-silverites,  there  is  much  hesitation 
evinced  in  both  great  parties  as  to  the  proper  issues  upon 
which  the  campaign  shall  be  conducted.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  country  will  have  a  marked  influence  on  the 
selection  of  the  issues,  and  a  review  of  those  conditions 
seems  to  eliminate  the  16  to  1  issue,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
tariff.  There  can  be  no  wide-spread  discontent  on  the 
subject  of  free  coinage  at  a  time  when  the  reasons  for 
repudiation  are  largely  dissipated  by  returning  prosperity. 
The  reports  of  abundant  crops  from  all  sections  of  the 
West  are  full  of  encouragement.  Nebraska  claims  to  have 
paid  $35,000,000  of  mortgage  indebtedness  from  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  last  year,  and  Kansas  has  wiped  out 
about  $30,000,000  of  the  same  class  of  debts,  and  proposes 
to  exhibit  a  carload  of  canceled  mortgage  notes  at  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  in  proof  of  it.  Colorado  re- 
joices in  the  growth  of  her  agricultural  interests  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  fact  that  last  year  placed  her  in  the  lead  as 
a  gold-producing  State.  Notwithstanding  that  prices  are 
low,  the  Denver  Times  points  out  that  the  whole  country  is 
more  prosperous  now  than  ever  before,  the  volume  of , 
business  for  last  month  showing  an  increase  over  the 
record  of  any  previous  February.  If  "  the  country  is  do- 
ing fifty-one  per  cent,  more  business  than  a  year  ago,  and 
seventy-three  per  cent,  more  than  in  February,  1S94,''  and 
with  gold  production  increased  and  a  favorable  balance  in 
foreign  trade,  making  gold  so  plenty  that  the  Treasury  is 
overflowing  and  Eastern  banks  paying  checks  in  the  yellow 
metal,  there  would  seem  to.  be  little  room  for  Bryan's 
monetary  theories.  The  free-coinage  question  should  be 
considered  as  settled,  at  least  until  the  next  depression. 

Still,  the  dearth  of  issues  may  make  it  necessary  to  fight 
over  the  same  old  ground.  The  Democrats  of  Michigan 
seem  to  think  so.  They  are  arranging  to  have  the  key-note 
struck  by  Mr.  Bryan  himself  in  April.  Backed  by  the  tri- 
partite fusion  of  1S96,  they  failed  to  carry  the  State  by  sixty 
thousand.  This  year  the  Populists  are  balky,  and  the  silver 
Republicans  are  drifting  back  within  party  lines.  Carter 
Harrison  has  also  announced  that  the  issue  of  1896  and  the 
Chicago  platform  will  be  the  battle-ground  of  the  Democrats 
of  Illinois. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  the  rival  leaders  of  New  York 


Among  the  various  war  fakes  printed  by  the  Hearst  fakeries 
Discredited  'n  ^ew  York  and  San  Francisco  was  a  dis- 
Fake  patch  giving  an  interview  with  Cardinal  Ram- 

Intervieus.  poUa   by  a  Journal   correspondent    on   the 

subject  of  Cuba  and  Spain.  The  Spanish  embassador  at 
the  Vatican  has  now  cabled  the  minister  of  state  at  Madrid 
that  Cardinal  Rampolla  has  denied  the  truth  of  the  interview, 
and  says  he  has  received  no  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  or  any  other  American  newspaper.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  people  to  whom  false  interviews  are  attributed  by  the 
yellow  journals  to  deny  them  as  fast  as  the  fakers  can  hatch 
their  lies. 


There  are  at  present  very  optimistic  reports  of  the  condition 
Trade  Revival  °^  general  business  from  all  sections  of  the 
and  country.     The  Pacific  Coast  is  busy  with  the 

War  Rumors.  outfitting  trade  for  the  Klondike  as  well  as 
the  opening  of  the  spring  business.  Business  is  reported  as 
notably  brisk  for  the  whole  North- West  Trade  in  the  Cen- 
tral West  in  general  merchandise  is  on  a  large  scale.  West- 
ern farmers  are  not  only  paying  off  mortgages,  but  they  are 
buying  agricultural  implements  with  unusual  freedom. 

Large  transactions  at  good  prices  are  reported  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade.  The  silk  industry  is  more  prosperous 
than  ever,  and  imports  of  raw  material  greater  than  in  1S90. 
Even  the  cotton  trade  has  improved  in  the  last  half-year, 
and  enormous  quantities  are  taken  for  export.  Weekly 
bank  clearings  exceed  those  of  1892.  Railroad  earnings  so 
far  have  passed  last  year's  by  more  than  twelve  per  cent, 
and  are  more  than  six  per  cent,  in  advance  of  1892. 

Foreign  trade  is  greatly  expanded,  not  only  in  cereals, 
but  in  manufactured  articles,  consequent  upon  the  cheapness 
with  which  we  produce  steel  and  iron.  Americans  lead  in 
equipping  street  railways,  and  their  machinery,  cars,  and 
wire  are  in  demand  abroad.  They  built  seventy  miles  of 
electric  railway  in  Great  Britain  last  year,  and  new  contracts 
are  in  sight.  The  year  1898  has  opened  as  a  record- 
breaker. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wall  Street  has  experienced  violent 
disturbances  for  some  weeks.  Stocks  are  trembling,  para- 
lyzed by  the  mere  suggestion  of  war.  Values  are  believed 
to  have  shrunk  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  since  the 
Maine  went  down.  The  President's  refusal  to  recall  Consul 
Lee  brought  the  market  to  the  verge  of  panic,  in  which 
holders  of  good  securities  were  glad  to  sell  at  any  price.  If 
that  is  the  effect  of  rumors  on  stocks,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  actual  war  ? 


Some 

Infamous 

Journalism 


The  New  York  Journal  now  accuses  President  McKinley 
and  his  Cabinet  of  having  manipulated 
stocks  on  Wall  Street  by  means  of  war 
rumors.  This  is  an  infamous  and  cowardly 
lie.  This  paper,  the  Journal,  has  lately  been  printing  at  its 
head  the  words  "An  American  Paper  for  the  American 
People."  We  notice  that  its  yellow  twin,  the  Examiner, 
has  followed  suit.  A  paper  which  thus  treacherously 
attacks  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  such  a 
time  as  this  may  be  published  in  America,  but  it 
American.  We  hope  that  the  American  people  may  5 
such  journalistic  spawn. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


March  14,  iS 


A    MIRAGE   OF    THE    MESA. 


A  boundless  stretch  of  sand  and  sage  -  brush,  an  ap- 
parently endless  wooden  trestle,  big  and  rough  at  first,  but 
dwindling  as  it  receded  from  his  point  of  vision  into  a  deli- 
cate tracery  of  lines,  and  finally  fading  away  into  nothing  in 
the  distance,  was  the  prospect  upon  which  Kenneth  Mc- 
Dougal  had  looked  each  evening  of  an  approximate  thou- 
sand days,  leaning  against  the  door-post  of  his  shanty, 
pipe  in  mouth  and  hands  in  pockets,  as  was  his  post-prandial 
habit. 

On  the  inside  wall  of  the  shanty  were  testimonials  of 
former  incumbents  as  to  the  undesirability  of  the  place  as  a 
permanent  residence  ;  but,  in  spite  of  these,  McDougal  had 
accepted  the  post  of  engineer  of  the  Coyote  Pumping 
Station  for  the  sake  of  the  generous  salary  that  went  with 
it.  The  thought  of  a  certain  fair  Helen,  who  shared  his 
patience  if  not  his  loneliness,  did  much  to  make  the  suc- 
cession of  monotonous  days  and  duties  tolerable,  and  robbed 
the  scene  he  was  contemplating  of  half  its  unloveliness. 

Gazing  toward  the  west  he  perceived  two  figures  coming 
toward  him  across  the  mesa.  Small  and  shadowy  against 
the  evening  sky  at  first,  then  plainer  and  plainer,  until  he 
knew  that  they  were  man  and  woman  ;  then  that  both  were 
young,  and  that  the  woman  wore  no  hat,  her  fair  hair 
floating  out  behind  her  as  though  she  came  quickly.  Her 
features  he  could  not  distinguish.  As  he  looked,  she  drew 
away  from  her  companion,  though  he  held  out  a  detaining 
hand. 

McDougal  glanced  backward  into  the  cabin  to  see  if  it 
were  fit  for  the  advent  of  unexpected  guests.  This  occupied 
but  a  fraction  of  a  second,  yet  when  he  turned  his  eyes  west- 
ward again,  he  saw  only  the  man's  figure.  The  woman  was 
gone,  vanished  in  a  moment,  as  though  the  ground  had 
opened  and  swallowed  her. 

He  was  still  staring  stupidly  ahead  when  the  man  came 
up  and  nonchalantly  threw  himself  on  the  bench  at  the  door- 
way, stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  it,  and  observed  : 
"  You'll  excuse  me  if  I  take  a  nap  first  and  tell  you  my  life's 
history  afterward.  I'm  deuced  tired — tramped  ever  since 
daylight,  and  just  sighted  your  place  as  I  was  about  to  give 
out."  He  clasped  his  hands  under  his  tousled  brown  head 
and  was  asleep  before  McDougal  could  reply,  a  natural  slow- 
ness to  action,  coupled  with  the  strange  circumstance  con- 
nected with  his  guest's  arrival,  depriving  the  poor  fellow  of 
the  power  to  put  into  words  the  question  he  longed  to 
ask.  He  went  into  the  cabin  and  started  the  preparation  of 
a  meal,  and  then  went  out,  following  the  pipe-line  along 
which  the  strangers  had  come,  scanning  the  prairie  in  every 
direction,  and  stooping  to  examine  the  sandy  path  for  any 
evidence  of  footprints.  His  search  was  vain,  however,  and 
remembering  his  duties  as  host,  he  turned  homeward. 

He  was  nearing  the  cabin  rapidly,  when  suddenly  he 
paused,  compelled  by  some  force  he  could  not  have  ex- 
plained. Across  his  face  there  seemed  to  blow  a  breeze 
laden  with  the  strong,  dank  smell  of  reedy  waters,  mingled 
with  the  heavy  perfume  of  lilies  budding,  blossoming,  and 
decaying  in  some  dark  waterway.  He  was  almost  overcome 
by  it,  but  with  an  effort  he  moved  on.  In  an  instant  it  was 
gone  ;  in  yet  another  he  was  at  the  cabin  door,  confronting 
his  awakened  guest. 

"You  look  pale,"  the  young  man  observed,  easily;  "I 
hope  my  sudden  arrival  hasn't  put  you  out,"  and  he  smiled 
into  his  host's  puzzled  face. 

"  I  do  feel  a  little  upset,"  McDougal  replied.  "  The  truth 
is,  I  guess  this  long  spell  of  my  own  society  was  about 
scattering  the  few  wits  I  was  ever  blessed  with.  Now,  you 
won't  believe  it,  but  when  you  came  up  there,  there  was  a 
woman  with  you,  and  when  I  took  my  eyes  off  you  for  a 
moment,  she  vanished.  She  isn't  on  the  mesa,  for  I've 
looked,  but  just  as  I  passed  the  spot  where  I  saw  her  last,  I 
seemed  to  smell  water-lilies,  and  rushes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
watery  thing." 

"Rather  a  strange  smell  for  these  parts,"  remarked  the 
youth,  jocosely,  "seeing  all  the  water  you  have  runs  through 
a  six-inch  pipe." 

"  Well,  it  was  strange,  that's  a  fact  ;  but  let's  have 
supper,"  he  added,  hospitably  ;  "  you  must  be  hungry  after 
your  long  tramp."     He  drew  up  a  chair  for  his  guest. 

The  table  was  spread  with  the  best  the  cupboard  afforded, 
but  the  chief  dish — a  roasted  prairie  chicken — caught  the 
stranger's  eye. 

"  Chicken,  by  Jove  !  Well,  this  is  fine  after  barracks  fare. 
There,  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag,  so  I  might  as  well  confess. 
I'm  a  deserter  from  the  regulars,  and  there's  a  good  round 
sum  on  my  head  by  this  time  ;  but  I'm  not  afraid  to  trust 
myself  to  you  ;  I've  proved  that,  haven't  I,  by  giving  away 
the  story.     I  might  have  invented  one,  you  know." 

"  I  have  little  sympathy  with  deserters,"  said  McDougal, 
gravely,  "  but  since  you  are  one,  it  is  just  as  well  that  you 
should  acknowledge  it.  It  might  be  awkward  to  have  it 
come  out  later,  and,"  he  added,  generously,  "there  may 
have  been  extenuating  circumstances." 

"  The  circumstances  were  these  :  I  was  color-sergeant  in 
the  Eighty-Third.  The  colonel  had  a  pretty  niece  stopping 
with  him.  A  lot  of  the  fellows  were  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  liked  them  all — me  among  the  rest.  Three  nights  ago 
she  disappeared,  and,  unfortunately,  I  disappeared  the  same 
night.  Her  friends  kept  it  quiet  from  the  camp  until  her  body 
was  accidentally  found  in  a  creek  the  next  afternoon.  Then, 
when  I  got  back  that  night,  one  of  the  fellows  told  me  the 
story  and  the  rumor  that  connected  my  name  with  it.  He 
advised  me  to  skip,  which  I  did,  and  here  I  am,  two  hundred 
miTes  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  at  your  service." 

"So  far  there  seems  to  be  very  little  that  is  extenuating," 
said  the  older  man,  sternly.  "  If  you  had  nothing  to  do 
•  ■  ith  the  girl's  death,  you  could  surely  prove  it." 

"  Well,  no  ;  that  v-as  the  worst  of  it.  You  see,  there  had 
bfen  a  party  of  Apaches  camping  near  us  during  the 
spring,  and  Nita — Nita  was -a  beauty.  Not  such  a  pretty 
face — you  know,  Apaches  aren't  handsome  as  a  rule,  but 
arms  ! — and  shoulders  ! " 


McDougal  frowned,  and  the  boy  went  on  :  "  You  see,  the 
Indians  were  going  to  break  camp,  and  I  had  to  see  Nita 
once  more.  I  did  see  her,  and  the  time  passed — you've  no 
idea  ;  and  when  I  left  her,  the  tribe  had  already  started, 
and  she  had  to  ride  hard  to  catch  them.  So,  you  see,  I 
couldn't  prove  an  alibi  if  I  cared  to." 

"Who  killed  the  girl?"  asked  McDougal. 
"Oh,  Maud  killed  herself;  I'm  dead  sure  of  that.     In 
fact,  she  said  she  meant  to,  but   I   didn't  believe  her  at  the 
time." 

McDougal  looked  at  his  companion  sternly.  "  How  did 
she  look?"  he  said. 

"Handsome,  some  thought,"  answered  the  narrator;  "too 
dark  to  suit  me,  except  at  first.  I  thought  her  eyes  were 
fine — and  they  were,  too,"  he  admitted  in  a  generous  burst, 
"  especially  when  she  was  excited." 

This  description  gave  McDougal  distinct  relief.  At  least, 
it  was  not  the  drowned  girl's  wraith  he  had  seen  on  the 
mesa. 

That  night,  when  Desmond — Duane  Desmond  he  had 
given  as  his  name — had  retired,  McDougal  sat  pondering 
over  the  events  of  the  afternoon.  He  believed  the  boy's  story. 
That  he  was  morally  responsible  for  the  girl's  death,  he  be- 
lieved, too  ;  he  had  himself  admitted  as  much  ;  but  the 
amour  with  the  Indian  girl  seemed  to  be  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  and  even  as  McDougal  sat  there,  he  could  hear  her 
name  babbled  by  the  foolish  lips  in  sleep. 

To  Kenneth  McDougal  this  sort  of  moral  delinquent  was 
incomprehensible,  but  as  the  days  went  by  he  grew  to  like 
the  handsome,  boyish  fellow.  A  month  passed,  and  the 
uneventful  life  grew  unbearable  to  Desmond,  so  one  evening, 
as  they  sat  smoking  outside  the  cabin  door,  he  announced, 
"  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,  McDougal ;  this  infernal  loneli- 
ness is  enough  to  drive  one  to  suicide  or  drink.  You've 
been  awfully  good,  and  I  appreciate  it,  but  I  can't  stand  the 
stillness  of  the  place." 

McDougal  had  noticed  the  restlessness  of  his  guest,  and 
was  not  unprepared  for  this  outbreak  ;  nevertheless,  when  it 
came,  he  felt  as  though  a  shadow  he  had  long  been  conscious 
of  was  settling  about  him.  For  some  moments  he  smoked 
on  in  silence  before  he  said,  gravely  :  "  I  know  it  is  lonely, 
Desmond,  and  I  can  quite  understand  how  it  must  be  almost 
unendurable  to  a  nature  like  yours,  but  have  you  thought  of 
the  danger  that  threatens  you  when  you  leave  this  safe  re- 
treat ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  that,  of  course,"  replied  Des- 
mond, impatiently;  "  but  if  I'm  to  be  hung  for  a  crime  I 
never  committed,  then  I'm  to  be  hung,  but  I've  got  to  see 
Nita  again,  if  I  swing  for  it.  You  see,  my  time  would  have 
been  out  in  two  months,  and  I  intended  to  follow  the  tribe 
into  Oregon.  Nita  described  the  route  they  were  to  take, 
and  now  I  can  go  all  the  sooner.  Why  not  be  there  with 
her  instead  of  here,  eating  my  heart  out  ?  The  thought 
came  to  me  like  an  inspiration  this  afternoon,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to-morrow.  Providing,"  he  added,  a  little  shame- 
facedly, "you  will  loan  me  a  little  money  until  I  can  hear 
from  home." 

McDougal  nodded.  "  Certainly,  Desmond ;  you  shall 
have  what  you  need,  if  you  must  go.  You  will  start  in  the 
morning,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Desmond  hesitated.  "  I  had  thought,"  he  said,  looking 
away  from  his  friend,  "that  I  might  as  well  take  the  freight 
that  stops  at  the  tank  at  midnight.     It  is  eleven  now." 

McDougal  rose  and  went  into  the  house.  When  he  came 
out  with  a  roll  of  bills  in  his  hand,  Desmond  was  wailing. 
He  took  the  money  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  "  You 
shall  have  it  back  in  a  few  weeks,"  he  said;  "you  aren't 
afraid  to  trust  me,  old  boy  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  not  afraid  to  trust  you — not  with  my  money  "  ; 
but  he  added,  while  his  hand  grasped  the  younger  man's 
shoulder,  almost  sternly  :  "  I  hope  it  is  only  my  money  and 
never  my  happiness  I  need  trust  to  you."  Then,  more 
gently:  "Excuse  me,  Desmond,  if  I  am  rude;  I  did  not 
mean  to  be,  but  I  shall  miss  you." 

Desmond  did  not  answer,  except  to  grasp  the  proffered 
hand  warmly.     A  moment  later  he  was  gone. 

In  the  weeks  following  Desmond's  departure  McDougal 
grew  impatient  with  himself  ;  the  days  dragged  drearily  and 
the  evenings  grew  unbearable.  He  had  intended  remain- 
ing at  the  station  another  year.  By  that  time  the  home  that 
had  been  his  goal  through  these  years  of  waiting  would  be 
possible.  But  of  late  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  another 
year  would  be  impossible  here.  Helen's  letters  had  helped 
to  make  him  patient ;  but  now,  though  they  were  as  fond 
and  sweet  as  ever,  each  one  filled  him  with  an  increased 
longing  to  go  to  her.  He  struggled  against  this  weakness 
until  finally  the  thought  came  "like  an  inspiration,"  as  it 
had  come  to  Desmond — why  not  write  to  head-quarters  for 
a  substitute  and  go  to  her,  if  only  for  a  single  day  ? 

He  wrote  the  letter  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  took  it 
over  to  meet  the  west-going  train.  In  the  box  that  served 
as  his  individual  post-office  he  found  two  letters,  one  Helen's 
weekly  message  and  the  other  addressed  in  Desmond's 
characteristic  hand.  He  snatched  them  hastily  apart,  to 
stow  Helen's  safely  in  his  pocket  to  be  read  at  home.  Des- 
mond wrote  only  a  word  "on  the  march,"  he  said,  and  in- 
closed a  draft  to  cover  his  debt.  The  letter  was  not  dated, 
and  the  post-mark  too  dim  to  be  deciphered.  On  the  bench 
outside  the  door  he  read  Helen's  letter — a  long,  dear  letter, 
full  of  happy  plans  for  the  future  and  of  love  for  him,  but 
through  it  all  there  ran  a  vein  of  sadness  that  somehow  made 
itself  felt  between  the  lines.  In  the  postscript  she  added, 
"  Something  tells  me  that  you  ought  to  be  here  ;  I  need  you, 
dear."  That  was  all,  but  in  after  years,  when  time  and  fre- 
quent handling  had  made  the  pages  fragile  as  a  dried  rose- 
petal,  he  read  that  plaintive  call  to  him  with  an  aching  throat 
and  through  blurring  tears. 

In  due  time  the  official  leave  came,  dated  two  whole  weeks 
away.  Those  two  weeks  passed,  and  the  substitute  arrived. 
Like  Desmond,  McDougal  took  the  midnight  train  and  hur- 
ried northward  to  the  little  Washington  village  that  was 
Helen's  home. 

As  he  went  ashore  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  told  her 


of  his  intention.  It  would  have  been  an  added  happiness  to 
see  her  sweet  face  expectant  among  the  group  of  strangers. 
He  glanced  at  them  carelessly,  then  paused  and  stepped 
backward  for  a  second  look  at  a  familiar  figure  just  disap- 
peaiing  in  the  cabin.  It  certainly  looked  like  Desmond,  but 
that  was  unlikely,  and  even  if  it  were,  why  should  he  delay 
one  moment  ?  A  fierce  impatience  hurried  him  on.  At  the 
house  he  was  greeted  warmly  by  the  family.  Helen  was  not 
there,  however,  and  some  one  explained  that  she  had  gone 
out  in  the  afternoon  and  was  still  away.  Doubtless  she 
would  be  back  soon. 

For  an  hour  they  sat  there  talking,  McDougal  hearing 
with  his  outer  ear  only  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him. 
At  last  he  could  control  himself  no  longer,  and  rose  abruptly. 
Could  he  not  go  to  meet  Helen  ? — he  asked  with  what  com- 
posure he  could  command.  They  gave  him  such  help  as 
they  could  as  to  her  probable  whereabouts,  and  with  knowing 
smiles  released  him  to  find  her.  He  was  off  in  a  moment, 
and  from  place  to  place  inquiring  for  her  in  a  voice  com- 
pelled to  be  commonplace,  while  his  heart  foretold  a  negative 
reply.  At  last,  some  one  had  seen  her  in  her  boat  alone 
pulling  up  the  river.  In  five  minutes  he  was  following  up 
the  pathless  river  on  whose  rippling  surface  no  print  of  boat- 
keel  helped  him  on. 

The  hours  went  on,  the  dusk  grew  to  dark ;  but  that 
Helen  might  now  be  at  home  awaiting  him  he  never  for  a 
moment  thought.     She  was  here,  and  he  must  find  her. 

He  rested  a  moment  on  his  oais  ;  and  as  he  leaned  thus, 
scanning  the  sedgy  borders  of  the  stream,  the  moon  threw 
her  search-light  across  the  gloomy  waters.  In  the  silvery 
ray  he  saw  a  dark  object  swaying  and  swinging  with  the 
current:  He  paddled  to  it  quickly.  It  was  a  canoe — 
small,  light,  and  empty.  From  the  bow  a  rope  dropped 
into  the  water,  now  hanging  loose  as  an  eddy  swept  the 
boat  backward,  now  pulling  taut  from  an  invisible  anchor. 
McDougal  caught  the  anchor  rope  and  pulled  it  gently  and 
steadily  toward  him.  He  felt  a  strong  resistance,  then  a 
heavy  weight  rising  with  his  effort.  He  dared  not  think 
what  it  might  be  ;  and  yet,  when  a  woman's  hand  appeared 
beneath  his  own,  he  did  not  start  except  to  clasp  in  his  the 
poor  dead  fingers.  Over  the  boat's  side  he  leaned  and  drew 
her  to  him  until  her  fair  head  rose  above  the  surface  and 
her  loose  hair  floated  out.  Then,  as  he  bent  his  face  close 
over  hers,  he  seemed  to  see  again  the  barren  mesa,  the  dull 
background  of  the  evening  sky,  Desmond's  approaching 
figure,  and  the  woman  of  his  vision,  and  to  breathe  the 
heavy  odor  of  dying  water-lilies  and  of  reedy  shores.  The 
waters  parted  as  he  took  his  burden  from  their  bosom  to 
his  own,  and  in  the  cleft  he  seemed  to  see  Desmond's  blue 
eyes  smiling  up  to  his. 

He  laid  her  gently  down  and  took  up  the  oars  again.  As 
he  left  the  charmed  circle  around  the  pool,  he  cast  one  more 
glance  upward  to  the  kindly  light  above,  but  into  his  face 
had  come  a  look  that  a  man,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  a  babe's 
conscience,  might  fear  to  encounter. 

Two  days  later,  as  he  stepped  upon  the  gang-plank  of  the 
outgoing  steamer,  he  heard  the  thick  voice  of  an  Indian  ask, 
excitedly,  "  Is  he  here,  the  soldier  devil  ?  Him  named  Des- 
mond. Gone  ?  But  Tony'll  find  urn."  Then  the  steamer 
swung  around,  and  McDougal  was  left  to  his  own  dark 
thoughts. 

At  the  station  he  found  the  substitute  glad  to  be  relieved, 
and  his  leave  had  not  expired  before  he  was  alone  once 
more,  gazing  out  across  the  mesa  and  nursing  his  sick  soul.: 

He  stood  thus  one  evening,  when  suddenly  across  his  hag- 
gard face  a  cruel  smile  spread  itself  from  lips  to  eyes.  For 
a  moment  he  gazed  intently  ahead  beneath  his  shading  hand, 
then  reached  back  to  where  his  rifle  stood,  inside  the  door. 
He  raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  took  careful  aim,  and  fired.  As 
the  gun  dropped  from  his  careless  fingers,  he  ran  madly  to> 
ward  the  spot  where  only  a  few  uprooted  tufts  of  sagebrush 
told  of  his  bullet's  course.  The  mesa  was  untenanted,  but 
when  he  hung  his  rifle  in  its  place  that  night,  the  demon 
looked  no  longer  from  his  gray  eyes,  but  then  and  always  his 
forehead  bore  the  signs  of  one  acquainted  with  grief. 

A  few  days  later  he  found  a  letter  in  the  wayside  box  ad- 
dressed in  an  unfamiliar  hand,  and  signed  by  the  sheriff  ol 
County,  Oregon.     It  read  :  "  Dear   Sir — Yours  was 


I 
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the  only  address  found  on  the  body  of  one  Duane  Desmond, 
shot  here  on  the  evening  of  the  second  instant  by  an  Apache 
Indian.  The  Indian  had  followed  him  for  weeks,  and  when 
he  finally  came  up  with  his  victim,  shot  him  down  in  cold 
blood.  When  arrested  he  manifested  no  concern,  but  stated 
that  the  man  had  bewitched  and  stolen  his  daughter.  Hop- 
ing  the  young  man  was  nothing  to  you,  I  remain,"  etc. 

McDougal  folded  the  letter,  "Thank  God!"  he  said, 
aloud,  "  that  it  was  his  wraith  and  not  his  poor  erring  body 
that  1  slew.  God  and  Helen  forgive  me  for  my  mad  inten- 
tion." Alice  D.  Baukhage. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1898. 
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Carolus  Duran,  who  is  coming  to  the  United  States  thii 
month  to  paint  the  portraits  of  American  fashionables 
is  one  of  the  leading  portrait  -  painters  of  Europe  an< 
the  best  in  France.  He  is  said  to  be  not  only  th< 
prince  of  portrait-painters,  but  also  the  prince  of  posers 
Much  given  to  affectation,  and  indulging  in  many  pecu 
liarities  of  dress,  he  combs  his  hair  in  such  a  way  as  tf 
make  it  appear  as  if  he  never  touched  it  at  all.  His  beard 
however,  when  he  wears  one,  is  carefully  twisted  into  tw. 
spikes.  His  studio  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  ii 
Paris,  being  located  in  the  Passage  Stanislas,  within  a  stone' 


throw  of  the   Luxembourg.     He  has  painted  some  of  th 


most  noted  portraits  in  Europe,  and  his  list  includes  man 


Americans.     He  is  a  kind  friend    of  students,   and   real!     "ittti 


a  good-hearted  man  in  spite  of  his  odd  ways. 
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"  While  we  are  inclined  to  favor  the  cause  Senator  Maso: 
represents,"  says  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Republican 
"  yet  there  is  a  fear  eating  into  our  young  life  that  the  IUi 
's   coal-bunkers  are  too   near   his  powder  magi 


nois 
zine. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


A    THIN-SKINNED    EMPEROR. 

William   of   Germany    Winces    under    Criticism— Imprisonment    of 
the  Editor  of  the  German  "  Punch  "—An   American  So- 
journer's Impressions  of  the  German  Press. 

There  is  something— well,  queer,  we'll  say,  in  the  state  of 
Germany.  Emperor  William  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  on  June  15,  1S88,  a  little  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
and  in  that  brief  period  neatly  five  thousand  of  his  subjects 
have  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  Majestatsbeleidigung — 
lese-majesty,  or  insulting  the  sovereign.  Think  of  it — every 
day  of  his  reign,  according  to  the  calculation  of  a  Berlin 
editor,  some  subject,  and  often  two  in  a  day,  has  been  so 
grievously  dissatisfied  with  his  sovereign  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  such  heat  that  his  utterance  has 
been  deemed  by  police  and  judges  so  insulting  lhat  he  has 
been  punished  with  imprisonment ;  and  the  sum  total  of  the 
offenders'  terms  of  incarceration  have  amounted  to  a  total  of 
more  than  one  thousand  years. 

A  large  number  of  these  offenders  against  the  majesty  of 
Emperor  William  are,  of  course,  the  writers,  editors,  and 
proprietors  of  the  German  press.  The  German  newspaper, 
by  the  way,  is  at  first  something  of  a  curiosity  to  the  Ameri- 
can resident  here.  They  are  all  journals  of  opinion,  rather 
than  of  news  in  the  sense  in  which  Americans  use  the 
word.  The  editorials  are  dignified  discussions  of  the  politi- 
cal and  other  topics  of  the  day,  and  literature,  music,  and 
the  drama  are  treated  scientifically  and  at  length  by  learned 
herr  professors.  Often  a  column  or  more  will  be  given  to  a 
notable  discovery  in  medicine,  or  archaeology,  or  some  such 
popular  topic.  The  German  newspaper  reader  is  both 
patient  and  sanguine,  and  if  he  finds  an  article  on  a  topic 
that  interests  him  in  a  journal,  the  publisher  can  generally 
count  on  him  as  a  regular  subscriber  until  the  grim  de- 
stroyer translates  him  hence.  But  the  German  editor  has 
not  the  most  rudimentary  development  of  that  useful  jour- 
nalistic organ,  the  "nose  for  news."  The  happenings  of 
the  entire  outside  world  are  disposed  of  in  brief  telegrams 
on  the  political  situation  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States  has  cause  to  feel  flattered  if  a 
day's  doings  in  the  land  of  the  free  elicit  half  a  dozen  lines. 
Neighboring  cities  are  treated  better,  for  Berlin  has  grown 
enormously  of  late  at  their  expense,  and  the  transplanted 
~S  citizens  like  home  news.  But  the  life  of  Berlin  itself  is 
c    chronicled  in  a  column  of  fires,  accidents,  and  the  like. 

As  to  the  personalities  that  abound  in  the  American  press, 
it  can  be  said  of  them  as  of  the  manners  of  a  certain  people, 
"their  customs  were  atrocious  and  manners  they  had  none." 
The  items  of  the  previous  day's  Government  Gazette  are 
,!'  copied,  and  there  are  a  few   brief  statements  about  the  im- 
re    perial  family  and  the  high  nobility.     These  last,  of  course, 
: ■'    are  published  by  official  permission,  for  the  free  speech  and 
*A    free  discussion  guaranteed  to  the  German  people  by  the  con- 
(  stitution  are  a  mere  matter  of  form.     The  police  and  the 
courts  have  so  stretched  the  statute  under  which  newspapers 
can  be  prosecuted  that  those  two  powers  are  answerable  only 
to  the  imperial  power,  and  most  journals  now  have  a  "  re- 
sponsible editor" — the  man  who  attends  to  the  paper's  duels 
in  Paris,  and  is  called  a  "  fighting  editor  "  in  America — who 
goes  to  jail  and  serves  the  editor's  sentence  of  from  ten  days 
to  three   months   whenever  the  journal  offends  the  powers 
that  be. 

The   latest   and    most    unpopular    example  of   William's 
method  of  muzzling  the  press  is  the  recent  sentence  of  Herr 
Johannes    Trojan,    the    editor    of     K ladder adatch)    to    two 
months'    imprisonment    for   publishing    a  caricature    which 
poked  fun  at  the  Emperor  apropos  of  his  now  famous  utter- 
ance to  the  effect  that  no  one  could   be  a  good   soldier  who 
was  not  a  good    Christian.     This    curious  theory  raised    a 
laugh  throughout  Europe,  and  the  German  papers  of  all  po- 
litical opinions  commented  on  it  with  more  or  less  surprise. 
But  the  editor  of  Kladderadatch  was  singled  out  to  be  made 
an  example  of,  possibly  in  consequence  of  the  prominence  of 
his  paper.     For  Kladderadatch  is  the  German  Punchy  and 
ll]  has  an  enormous  circulation,  with  a  corresponding  influence. 
It   is  a  small,   cheaply    printed  sheet,   and    concerns    itself 
i71  chiefly  with  political  matters,  but  it  has  readers  in  all  parts  of 
W  the  empire,  and  they  understand   the   satire  of  its   cartoons 
■f*j  better    than    they    would    columns    of    editorial    discussion. 
;*|  Naturally,  it  has  had   frequent  encounters  with   the  govern- 
"Iment ;  indeed,  the  very  first  issue  brought  a  mob  about  the 
publisher's  ears  and  he  was  so  frightened  that  to  pacify  them 
^ae  promised  that  he  would  publish  Kladderadatch  no  more. 
The  founder  and  first   editor   of  the  paper  was    David 
^  Kalisch,  a  brilliant  but   erratic  Jew  from  Breslau.      He  had 
W  rried  his  hand  at  a  dozen  trades,  from  manual  labor  to  acting 
bffl  is  book-agent,  and   at  last  discovered  in  what  direction  his 
alents  lay  when  he  got  to   writing    humorous    skits   which 
iatirized  the  follies  of  the  day  and  the  foibles  of  his  fellow- 
:itizens.     Just  fifty  years  ago  he  formed  the  project  of  start- 
ng  a  comic  paper,  and  one  day  in  May,  1848,  he  called  on 
\lbert  Hofmann,  a  bookseller  who  also  published  humorous 
■  wochures,  and  unfolded  to  him  his  plan.     Not  only  had 
jf(ialisch  formulated  his  scheme,  but  he  had  written  the  entire 
'[_  J^nanuscript  of  the  first  number.    Hofmann  was  taken  with  the 
rtfli  ^ea'  an<^  on  Kalisch  making  himself  responsible  for  the  cost 
r,'r,tf  production,  he  accepted  the  proposition  and  published  the 
'/,  1  nitial  number  a  couple  of  days  later.     The  name,  by  the 
j"  fay,  is   derived  from   the   Dutch  verb,  Kladden,  to   blot  or 
A  crawl,  and  is  the   German  equivalent  of  the  English  term, 
JJ'pi,"   which    printers  use   to  describe  a  jumbled  mass   of 
.    /pes. 

A  The  new  paper  created  even  more  of  a  sensation  than  its 
rojectors  had  expected.  Among  the  targets  at  which  it 
hot  its  barbed  arrows  were  the  civic  militia  of  Berlin,  and 
nese  carpet  soldiers  waxed  exceeding  wroth.  They  dis- 
ussed  the  undignified  treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
ubjected  in  groups  and  crowds,  and  finally,  arraying  them- 
elves  in  full  uniform,  descended  on  Herr  Hofmann's  shop 
nd  so  terrorized  that  pacific  gentleman  that  he  promised 
ever  to  do  it  again.     Kalisch,  on  being  informed  of  Hof- 


mann's surrender,  made  the  round  of  the  Berlin  printers  in  a 
search  for  another  publisher,  and  returned  to  Hofmann  in 
despair.  But  meanwhile,  another  influence  was  at  work. 
There  were  news-vendors  in  Berlin  in  those  days,  though  they 
have  since  disappeared  from  the  streets  of  the  German  cap- 
ital, and  their  demand  for  the  new  paper  was  phenomenal. 
The  sales  were  so  great,  in  fact,  that  Herr  Hofmann  recon- 
sidered his  decision,  and  Kladderadatch  continued  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  paper  is  now  rounding  out  the  first  half-century  of  its 
career — a  career  that  has  been  as  stormy  as  its  tempestuous 
birth  presaged.  Its  offices  have  been  mobbed,  its  contribu- 
tors have  had  to  conceal  their  connection  with  the  paper, 
and  at  times  even  Berlin  has  been  too  hot  to  hold  it.  At 
one  period  of  its  existence  it  had  to  be  printed  in  Leipsic, 
but  before  very  long  the  Berliners  petitioned  for  its  return. 
It  is  a  very  popular  journal,  and  indignation  at  the  severity 
of  the  sentence  imposed  on  Herr  Trojan,  who  has  had  an 
editorial  career  of  thirty-six  years,  is  universally  expressed 
in  the  best  element  of  the  press  of  this  city  and  of  Germany 
generally.  AUSLANDER. 

Berlin,  February  iS,  1898. 

A    SYRIAN    MEMORY. 

Do  you  recall  that  right  at  Kerf  Hawar, 

The  still  air  fragrant  with  some  soft  perfume, 

And  the  refulgent  glory  of  one  star 

High  in  the  sky  above  old  Nimrod's  tomb? 

The  gushing  stream  by  which  we  loved  to  rove, 
The  slowly  rising  moon's  enamored  tale, 

And  in  the  quiet  of  the  poplar  grove 

The  tuneful  passion  of  the  nightingale  ? 

The  wastes  wide-reaching  where  the  jackals  cried 
And  phantom  figures  seemed  to  come  and  go. 

And  o'er  us.  like  a  monarch  in  his  pride, 
Majestic  Hermon  with  his  crown  of  snow? 

The  slender  maiden  of  mysterious  guise. 

The  beauteous  one  who  bore  the  water-jar, 
And  all  the  Orient  witchery  of  her  eyes — 

Do  you  recall  lhat  night  at  Kerf  Hawar? 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  the  Criterion. 


Although  many  wealthy  men  carry  an  enormous  insurance 
on  their  lives,  few  women  make  similar  provision  for  their 
heirs.  The  most  heavily  insured  woman  in  the  United 
States  is  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst,  who  holds  policies  on  her 
life  amounting  to  $300,000.  Another  woman  well  known  in 
San  Francisco  who  is  heavily  insured  is  Mrs.  Margaret  B. 
Crocker,  widow  of  Judge  E.  B.  Crocker,  who  is  insured  for 
$150,000,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Jennie  Fassett,  carries  a 
policy  of  $100,000.  Mrs.  M.  W.  Lux,  the  widow  of  Charles 
Lux,  the  cattle-king,  is  insured  for  $100,000;  and  Mrs. 
Emeline  Wallace,  also  of  San  Francisco,  is  insured  for 
$50,000  Next  to  Mrs.  Hearst,  the  most  heavily  insured 
woman  in  this  country  is  Mrs.  A.  White,  of  Gardiner,  Me., 
with  a  policy  of  $175,000.  Two  wealthy  women  in  Denver 
also  carry  heavy  insurance — Mrs.  Mary  E.  Eckhart,  Si 35,- 
000,  and  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Cranmer,  $100,000.  Of  the 
$1,800,000  of  the  Philadelphia  Disstons,  Hamilton  Diss- 
ton,  the  head  of  the  great  saw  firm,  is  insured  for  a  round 
million,  his  two  sons  for  $600,000  and  $100,000,  respect- 
ively, and  his  wife,  Mrs.  E.  Disston,  for  $100,000.  Pearl 
Wight,  of  New  Orleans,  is  insured  for  $90,000;  and  Mrs. 
Lauretta  B.  Gibson,  of  Cincinnati,  for  $70,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  probably  a  dozen  other  women  whose 
lives  are  insured  for  $50,000. 


The  edition  of  Douglas  Sladen's  unique  directory,  "  Who's 
Who,"  made  up  of  thousands  of  autobiographies,  has  just 
been  issued  for  the  current  year.  President  McKinley  sent 
in  his  with  the  rest.  M.  de  Blowitz  says  of  himself  he  has 
written  over  four  thousand  columns  of  the  Times.  Lieu- 
tenant Peary  gives  his  recreation  as  boating,  riding,  hunting 
— the  latter  for  the  North  Pole.  W.  W.  Astor  says  his  fun 
is  in  fencing.  Harold  Frederic  describes  his  as  photography 
in  oils  and  black-and-white.  John  Hay  dissipates  with  a 
fowling-piece.  Mrs.  Atherton  says  she  has  spent  four  years 
hunting  a  publisher.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  amuses  him- 
self with  turning,  carpentering,  cycling,  hunting,  "or  at  any 
sport."  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  also  speaks  in  the  past  tense. 
"As  a  girl  I  was  an  archer  and  croquet-player,  and  rowed 
much  until  1889."  Sir  Walter  Besant  amuses  himself 
"  looking  on."  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  his  fun  down,  as  authors 
describe  their  labor,  in  a  single  word,  "  literature."  Bret  Harte 
uses  one  word  also,  "golf."  Mr.  Howells,  who  is  self- 
taught,  declares  he  has  written  some  seventy  books. 


Bicycles  are  coming  down  in  price.  By  saving  the  money 
they  formerly  spent  in  bicycle-shows,  the  manufacturers 
are  able  to  put  high-grade  wheels  on  the  market  for 
$40,  $50,  or  $60,  and  a  leading  maker  who  has  been  selling 
his  wheels  for  $100  has  now  reduced  his  price  to  $50.  An- 
other is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  is  going  to  let  the  deal- 
ers have  his  wheels  at  $25  and  sell  them  for  what  they  can 
get.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  chainless  wheel  is  the 
only  one  lhat  will  bring  $100,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  wealthy  class  of  riders. 


An  inventive  genius  in  Media,  Pa.,  has  rigged  up  a  de- 
vice which  he  confidently  predicts  will  put  an  end  to  street- 
car hold-ups.  He  is  a  conductor  on  an  electric  line,  and 
has  lined  the  interior  of  his  car  with  wires  charged  with 
electricity.  Along  these  wires  runs  a  small  trolley  device, 
which  is  intended  to  be  kept  in  his  hand  constantly,  no  mat- 
ter where  he  may  be  in  the  car.  It  terminates  in  a  fork- 
shaped  metallic  rod,  and  with  this  rod  it  is  proposed  to 
electrocute  any  daring  footpad  who  attacks  the  car. 


London's  big  fire  has  led  the  county  council  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  expenditures  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  at 
once,  and  to  add  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  estimates. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Adelina  Patti  is  now  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  must  soon 
retire,  but  her  present  contracts  to  sing  extend  to  the  end  of 
the  century. 

William  F.  Cody,  better  known  as  "  Buffalo  Bill,"  is  now 
entertaining  a  party  of  friends  at  his  ranch  in  the  Big  Horn 
Basin,  Mont.  Mr.  Cody  is  president  of  a  company  that 
owns  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  that 
section. 

Mme.  Laborie,  the  wife  of  Zola's  counsel  during  his  re- 
cent trial  in  Paris,  is  English  by  birth  and  is  the  divorced 
wife  of  Vladimir  von  Pachmann,  the  famous  pianist,  from 
whom  she  obtained  a  divorce  in  1891,  after  seven  years  of 
married  life. 

Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  has  resigned  from  the 
chair  of  modern  languages  at  Harvard,  where  he  has  proved 
a  worthy  successor  to  Longfellow  and  Lowell.  His  services 
to  literature  have  included  the  translation  of  Dante  and  his 
work  as  Lowell's  literary  executor. 

The  New  York  studio  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  the 
sculptor,  is  for  rent,  and  in  future  he  will  make  his  home  in 
Paris.  Among  his  most  famous  works  are  the  Diana  that 
surmounts  the  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  Logan 
equestrian  statue  in  Chicago,  and  the  Shaw  Memorial  in 
Boston. 

Lady  Poynter,  the  wife  of  the  Royal  Academy's  president, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  London.  She  and 
her  sister,  Lady  Burne-Jones,  are  the  daughters  of  Epps,  the 
cocoa-man,  and  they  used  to  be  known,  after  the  wording  of 
his  famous  advertisements,  as  "Grateful"  and  "Comfort- 
ing."     Rudyard  Kipling  is  their  nephew. 

The  two  richest  Prussians  are  the  Rothschild  of  Frank- 
fort, who  is  said  to  have  a  fortune  of  215,000,000  marks, 
and  the  cannon-founder,  Herr  Krupp,  who  is  rated  at  128,- 
000,000  marks.  But  although  Rothschild  has  more  money 
than  Krupp,  Krupp  gains  more  than  he.  Cannon  bring  in 
more  than  the  money  market ;  for,  while  Krupp  gains  from 
7,000,000  to  9,000,000  marks  a  year,  Rothschild's  invest- 
ments bring  him  in  only  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  marks. 

Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  has  taken  the 
initial  steps  toward  divorcing  his  wife,  Princess  Louise  of 
Belgium,  though  the  case  will  not  be  heard  until  after  their 
daughter  has  been  married  to  her  promised  husband,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Empress  of  Austria.  Prince  Philip 
is  not  a  stickler  for  the  proprieties,  but  when  his  wife,  who 
takes  after  the  royal  rake  of  Belgium,  boldly  drove  about  in 
public  with  her  lover,  Lieutenant  Mattachich-Keglevitch,  be- 
side her,  the  husband  challenged  the  lieutenant  to  a  duel, 
which  was  fought  last  month  with  pistols  and  swords,  and 
resulted  in  the  prince  being  severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm. 

The  death  is  recorded  of  Amos  R.  Eno,  whose  son  looted 
the  deposits  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  of  New  York, 
in  1881  and  almost  precipitated  a  financial  panic.  The 
son's  stealings  amounted  to  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars, 
and,  though  he  was  bound  by  no  other  obligation  than  a 
father's  fealty  to  his  son,  the  elder  Eno  paid  up  every  penny 
young  Eno  had  taken.  Mr.  Eno  was  eighty-eight  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  his  estate  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  He  began  as  a  dry- 
goods  merchant  in  a  small  way,  and  invested  his  profits  in 
far  outlying  lots.  "Eno's  Folly"  was  the  name  given  to 
one  of  his  purchases ;  to-day  it  is  the  site  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel. 

Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel  McFall,  whose  death  took 
place  at  Warrington  on  Tuesday  last,  was  the  husband  of 
the  lady  who  prefers  to  be  known  as  "  Mme.  Sarah  Grand." 
For  some  time  past  matrimonial  incompatibility  has  kept 
husband  and  wife  apart.  Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mc- 
Fall had  lived  to  be  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  a  third  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  military-medical 
duties  in  India.  When,  as  a  widower,  he  married  the  lady 
since  known  as  Mme.  Sarah  Grand,  he  was  at  least  twice 
her  age,  and  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  was  her  senior, 
and  the  other  her  contemporary.  The  only  child  of  his 
second  marriage  is  also  a  son,  now  some  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  who  has  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession. 

Edmund  Tattersall,  head  of  the  famous  horse-exchange 
in  London  which  has  been  known  as  "Tattersall's "  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  died  in  London  last  Saturday. 
The  exchange  was  started  by  his  great-grand  uncle,  Richard 
Tattersall,  soon  after  the  Stuart  uprising  in  1745,  and  at- 
tained to  great  prestige  under  the  administration  of  his 
grandson,  Richard  Tattersall,  in  the  days  of  the  regency 
and  when  George  the  Fourth  was  king.  The  latter  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard,  and  his  nephew  Edmund, 
who  has  just  died,  entered  the  firm  in  1859.  He  soon 
became  the  head  of  the  firm  and  never  missed  a  day's  work 
until  he  was  past  seventy.  For  five  or  six  years,  however, 
he  has  left  the  business  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  his 
eldest  son,  Somerville  Tattersall,  who  will  continue  to  con- 
duct it. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  joined  the  band  of  London  entertain- 
ers, and  will  soon  give  a  ball  for  his  daughter,  Lady  Sibyl 
Myra  Primrose,  a  very  charming  girl  of  eighteen,  who  has 
already  seen  a  great  deal  of  society.  The  queen  last  autumn 
included  her  in  a  "dine-and-sleep "  invitation  to  Windsor 
Castle,  The  young  lady  has  figured  in  many  published  let- 
ters and  memoirs.  The  late  Lord  Houghton  wrote  to  a 
friend  while  staying  at  Dalmeny  shortly  after  Lady  Sibyl's 
binh,  "  Rosebery  is  devoted  to  his  baby,  whom  he  carries 
about  all  day."  Unlike  most  English  children,  Lord  and 
Lady  Rosebery's  two  sons  and  two  daughters  were,  when 
still  very  young,  much  with  their  parents,  and  did  not  by  any 
means  lead  a  nursery  life.  Lady  Sibyl  lately  acted  as  host- 
ess when  her  father  entertained  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
York  and  a  large  party  at  Dalmeny. 
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BACHELOR    WOMEN. 

Geraldine  Bonner  Tells  of  Their  New  Abiding-Place— Emancipation 

of  the  Latch-Key— Charmion,  the   Trapezist,   Her 

Disrobing,  and  Her  Garters. 


The  stock  of  the  new  "Woman's  Hotel"  is  now  for  sale. 
There  is  an  imposing  list  of  names  of  backers  and  share- 
holders. There  is  an  advisory  board,  or  some  such  thing, 
of  rich,  philanthropic,  and  intelligent  women  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  well  up  in  all  the  problems  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  "  How  the  self-supporting  woman  can  be  made  to 
support  herself." 

If  the  hotel  ever  is  built  and  started,  the  self-supporting 
women  ought  to  be  packed  into  it  as  thickly  as  rabbits  in  a 
warren.  It  is,  I  believe,  to  be  run  and  arranged  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  D.  O.  Mills  hotels  for  men.  Lodgings 
can  be  had  for  what  are  really  low  rates,  and  food  will  be 
furnished  at  reasonable  prices. 

One  can  not  imagine  anything  but  success  attending  such 
an  enterprise.  To  be  sure,  some  twenty  years  ago  a  some- 
what similar  plan  was  put  into  execution  by  the  late  A.  T. 
Stewart  and  resulted  in  dire  failure.  The  women  would  not 
live  in  the  hotel  or,  once  in,  they  would  not  conform  to  the 
rules.  There  were  battles  and  evictions,  newspaper  con- 
troversies, and  general  dissatisfaction  till  the  scheme  was 
abandoned. 

But  that  was  some  time  ago.  Self-supporting  women 
were  rarities  ;  few  came  from  the  upper  class.  They  were 
mostly  ignorant  shop-girls  who,  when  they  found  they  were 
to  be  bound  down  by  annoying  restrictions,  took  it  as  a  per- 
sonal insult  and  retired  to  their  tents  and  sulked.  More- 
over, the  confidence  then  in  the  woman's  capacity  to  behave 
herself  with  dignity  was  not  strong.  She  had  graduated 
from  the  stage  when  a  duenna  dogged  her  footsteps,  but  she 
had  not  yet  reached  the  emancipated  levels  of  the  latch-key. 

Why,  between  then  and  now,  some  other  enterprising 
promoter  has  not  started  a  woman's  hotel  or  club  is  one  of 
those  questions  one  would  like  to  ask  the  Sphinx.  One  and 
all,  the  self-supporting  women  cry  for  such  a  place.  They 
have  realized  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  their 
existence  is  in  combination  of  funds  and  forces.  To  live 
scattered  as  they  do — here  two  in  a  boarding-house,  there 
three  in  a  flat,  yonder  one  in  a  miserable  lodging  picking  up 
her  meals  at  cheap  restaurants — is  simply  a  useless  squander- 
ing of  money  and  life. 

How  they  live  in  this  way  on  the  pittances  some  of  them 
earn  is  a  puzzle  one  fears  to  hear  solved.  Instead  of  wages 
rising,  they  are  falling,  because  of  the  crowding  in  of  women 
into  every  line  of  work.  The  situation  of  the  same  class  in 
the  West  is  ease  and  affluence  compared  to  what  it  is  here. 
Yet  every  season  more  of  them  come  pouring  in  from  the 
West — poor,  misguided  fools,  who  will  only  conquer  by  two 
means  :  mental  superiority  or  moral  deterioration.  Those 
are  the  only  two  roads  that  will  lead  a  penniless,  unmarried 
woman  to  pecuniary  independence. 

The  reason  that  the  position  of  the  working  and  profes- 
sional women  is  so  hard  here  is  the  high  price  of  living,  es- 
pecially as  they  live,  scattered  about  and  with  no  effort  to 
concentrate  their  means  and  materials  in  a  common  centre 
of  comfort.  The  first  rude  attempts  at  this  have  been  made 
by  the  "  Bachelor  Girls,"  who  in  couples,  threes,  and  fours, 
rent  small  apartments  all  over  the  city.  This  method,  how- 
ever, has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  one  of  the  party  to 
do  the  housekeeping,  and  as  most  of  them  work  all  day,  the 
housekeeping  is  apt  to  come  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap 
and  be  a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing  to  hear  of  and  partici- 
pate in.  Also,  this  style  of  living  is  by  no  means  inexpen- 
sive. A  decent  apartment  in  an  accessible  part  of  the  city 
can  not  be  rented  under  seventy-five  or  eighty  dollars  a 
month. 

Then  there  are  the  girls  who  rent  rooms  and  take  their 
meals  "out."  This  generally  comes  to  mean  taking  their 
dinners  at  a  cheap  restaurant  and  getting  their  breakfasts  and 
lunches  in  their  rooms  by  the  aid  of  an  oil-stove.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  mode  of  living  is  obvious — it  is  the  cheap- 
est. A  room  can  be  had  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  a 
week,  and  when  one  caters  for  one's  self,  the  amount  ex- 
pended is  exceedingly  small.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  it 
is  horribly  lonely  and  that  the  meals  cooked  in  the  rooms 
are  apt  to  be  so  poor  in  quality,  so  badly  served,  and  rapidly 
eaten,  that  the  first  thing  the  girl  knows  is  that  she  is  ill,  and 
has  to  pay  for  a  doctor. 

Nevertheless,  nine  out  of  every  ten  women  you  interrogate 
on  this  subject  will  tell  you  they  prefer  the  fiat,  or  the  hall 
bedroom,  or  the  bleak  lodging  under  the  skylight  to  the 
boarding-house.  Self-supporting  women  seem  to  have  a 
justifiable  horror  of  boarding-houses.  In  a  good  boarding- 
house,  where  they  get  decent  meals  well  served,  they  pay 
from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  a  month,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  room.  Forty  means  a  hall  bedroom  about  the  size  of 
a  thimble,  and  if  they  have  visitors  they  are  forced  to  see 
them  in  the  parlor,  where  all  the  other  boarders  sit  round 
listening  greedily  to  the  conversation. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  the 
Woman's  Hotel  to  be  a  failure.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Stewart  enterprise  women  have  had  a  dose  of  trying  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  lonely  decency  on  starvation  incomes. 
They  have  been  slowly  learning  that  the  only  possible  way 
for  them  to  live  like  Christians  on  the  miserable  amounts 
they  make  is  for  them  to  combine.  As  they  do  not  yet  seem 
to  have  sense  enough  to  do  this  themselves,  some  one  else 
has  risen  and  is  going  to  try  and  do  it  for  them. 

T  spent  a  sensational  and  thrilling  evening  a  few  nights 
ago  witnessing  the  performances  of  Charmion  at  Koster 
&  Bial's.  There  was  a  time  when  ladies  only  went  to 
.Foster  &  Bial's  surreptitiously,  surrounded  by  relatives. 
',  his  was  in  the  day-  vhen  Carmencita  was  the  star  attrac- 
t.»,n,  and  particular  t)2ople  hung  around  the  doorway  until 
the  music  of  the  Spanish  students  rose  from  within,  when 
they  entered  the  unhallowed  precincts  with  an  ashamed  and 


hang-dog  air.  The  boxes,  too,  were  surrounded  by  brown 
curtains  which  your  relatives  always  drew  closely,  and  if  you 
forgetfully  thrust  your  head  out  you  were  enlivened  by  the 
sight  of  dozens  of  people  you  knew,  all  craning  their  necks 
out  beyond  the  brown  curtains  and  all  looking  horribly 
guilty  and  alarmed. 

And,  after  all  these  precautions,  the  performance — except 
Charmion's  part  of  it — was  intensely  ordinary  and  dull. 
Nothing  half  so  startling  as  Charmion  ever  happened  down 
there.  Yet  now  everybody  goes  boldly  and  sits  unashamed 
in  the  candid  glare  of  the  electric  light.  It  is  very  amusing, 
for  you  are  sure  to  see  quantities  of  your  friends,  and  in  this 
progressive  age  they  no  longer  look  in  the  least  alarmed  or 
embarrassed. 

Charmion  has  drawn  all  New  York  to  see  her.  I  do  not 
know  whether  her  fame  has  got  to  the  sunny  slopes  of  the 
Pacific  shore  yet.  No  doubt  you  will  all  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  at  the  Orpheum  soon.  She  is  an  acrobat  who 
performs  on  a  trapeze.  The  only  difference  between  her 
and  other  acrobats  is  that  she  appears  in  full  street-dress, 
which  she  takes  off,  piece  by  piece,  and  drops  into  the  net 
below  her. 

On  her  entrance  she  presented  the  appearance  of  a  rather 
common-looking  but  pretty  and  well-dressed  girl.  She  wore 
a  heliotrope  dress,  a  large  black  hat  full  of  feathers,  and  white 
kid  gloves.  The  tips  of  a  pair  of  black  patent-leather  shoes 
appeared  below  the  edge  of  her  skirt.  An  assistant  pulled 
her  up  to  the  trapeze,  holding  on  to  a  rope.  When  she 
got  there  she  immediately  began  the  usual  gyrations  of  the 
trained  gymnast.  There  was  the  most  astonishing  effect  of 
billows  of  white  lace  and  muslin,  with  Charmion's  black 
patent-leather  boots  appearing  casually  here  and  there. 
Her  costume  in  its  fashionable  voluminousness  greatly  im- 
peded her  movements.  She  regained  the  perpendicular, 
and,  standing  on  the  bar,  was  seen  to  be  in  deep  cogitation. 

Suddenly  a  bright  thought  lightened  her  visage.  She  had 
hit  upon  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  She  took  off  the  waist 
of  her  dress  and  dropped  it  into  the  net  below.  The  pro- 
cess of  taking  off  her  entire  costume  lasted  some  fifteen 
minutes,  during  which  time  she  stood  on  the  bar  of  the 
trapeze,  celebrating  the  removal  of  each  impeding  garment 
by  a  few  joyous  gyrations  round  the  bar.  She  is  young 
and  fresh-looking,  with  an  agreeable  face  and  one  of  those 
iron-sinewed,  muscular  figures  one  sees  only  in  acrobats. 
There  is  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  upon  her,  not  a 
line  which  curves  too  much  for  perfect  grace.  Her  perform- 
ance is  to  a  certain  extent  redeemed  by  being  the  most  re- 
markable exhibition  of  gymnastic  skill  and  dexterity  ever 
given  in  New  York. 

In  fact,  tfie  worst  part  of  it  was  the  behavior  of  the  audi- 
ence. '  I  regret  to  say  that  many  members  of  what  the  news- 
papers delight  to  call  "the  sterner  sex"  were  drunk.  They 
were  not  at  all  stern — quite  the  contrary.  They  seemed  in 
a  state  of  gentle,  mollifying  amiability.  They  hailed  the 
performers  on  the  stage  with  loud,  friendly  shouts.  They 
offered  suggestions  to  Charmion  that  she  gave  ear  to  with 
flattering  attention. 

When  she  stood  balancing  on  the  bar  without  a  tremor, 
in  an  elaborate  lace-trimmed  petticoat  and  a  pink  satin  cor- 
set, which  she  had  some  difficulty  in  unhooking,  a  soft  and 
sleepy  voice  rose  from  one  of  the  boxes  suggesting  that  she 
should  "pull  harder."  Charmion  took  the  advice,  gave  a 
jerk,  and  the  recalcitrant  clasp  gave  way.  She  drew  a  deep 
inspiration  of  relief  as  the  little  pink  satin  garment  went 
fluttering  down  into  the  net,  and  the  whole  audience  in  con- 
tented chorus  gave  a  deep,  long-drawn  "  Ah  ! " 

Then  she  sat  down  on  the  bar,  and  without  touching  the 
ropes  on  either  side,  put  one  foot  on  the  other  knee  and 
began  unbuttoning  her  boots.  It  was  a  horribly  perilous 
position,  but  neither  Charmion  nor  the  audience  seemed  to 
think  much  about  it.  She  dropped  off  her  boots,  drew  off 
her  long  silk  stockings,  and  rose  with  her  garters  in  her 
hand.  This  is  the  finale  and  climax  of  her  performance, 
for  she  throws  them  into  the  audience,  and  he  who  catches 
them  can  keep  them. 

The  sleepy  voice  rose  from  the  box  and  pleadingly  begged 
that  she  would  throw  one  in  his  direction.  Charmion  flung 
it,  the  drowsy  swain  put  out  a  languid  band,  missed  it,  and 
it  fell  into  the  audience.  Wild  shouts  greeted  this  mishap, 
but  as  neither  the  lady,  who  stood  upon  the  trapeze  now  re- 
vealed in  her  pale-pink  trunks  and  tights,  nor  the  gentleman, 
smiling  serenely  over  his  crumpled  shirt-bosom,  showed 
the  least  embarrassment,  the  laughter  died  away  quickly. 
Then,  in  answer  to  a  commanding  cry  from  one  of  the 
boxes  opposite,  she  turned  and  flung  its  mate  toward  a  hand- 
some, smooth-faced  lad,  who,  leaning  forward  over  the  edge 
of  the  box,  caught  it  adroitly  amid  the  applause  and  con- 
gratulatory ejaculations  of  the  spectators. 

With  the  throwing  of  the  garters  the  performance  prac- 
tically ends.  Charmion  goes  through  the  usual  gymnastics 
and  proves  herself  an  admirably  trained  acrobat.  In  her 
pink  tights  and  trunks  she  is  almost  beautiful.  The  com- 
monness of  her  face,  which  was  obvious  in  her  fashionable 
street-dress,  is  no  longer  noticeable,  and  the  splendid, 
panther-like  grace  of  her  long,  sinuous  figure  might  inspire 
a  sculptor.  Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  February  24,  189S. 


Jesse  James,  the  son  of  the  notorious  outlaw,  is  making  a 
better  if  less  brilliant  record  than  his  father  did.  Although 
he  is  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  has  worked  for  several 
years  as  a  clerk  for  the  Armour  packing-house,  and  besides 
caring  for  his  mother  and  educating  his  sister,  he  has  paid 
off  the  mortgage  on  their  home.  His  latest  enterprise  has 
been  to  buy  the  cigar-stand  in  the  court-house  corridor  in  St. 
Louis. 


Klingenberg-am-Main,  in  Franconia,  as  a  result  of  the 
municipality  engaging  in  business,  has  no  taxes  to  pay  and 
distributes  profits  to  the  individual  citizens.  The  town  runs 
terra-cotta  works,  the  profits  on  which,  last  year,  after  the 
town  expenses  had  been  paid,  were  ninety  thousand  marks. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Maudle-In  Ballad. 
(To  kis Lily.) 
My  IaDk  limp  lily,  my  long  lithe  lily, 

My  languid  lily-love  fragile  and  thin, 
With  dank  leaves  dangling  and  flower-flap  chilly, 
That  shines  like  the  shin  of  a  Highland  gilly  ! 

Mottled  and  moist  as  a  cold  toad's  skin  ! 
Lustrous  and  leper-white,  splendid  and  splay  ! 

Art  thou  not  Utter  and  wholly  akin 

To  my  own  wan  soul  and  my  own  wan  chin, 
And  my  own  wan  nose-tip,  tilted  to  sway 

The  peacock's  feather,  sweeter  than  sin, 
That  I  bought  for  a  halfpenny  yesterday  ? 

My  long  lithe  lily,  my  languid  lily, 

My  lank  limp  lily-love,  how  shall  I  win- 
Woo  thee  to  wink  at  me  ?    Silver  lily, 
How  shall  I  sing  to  thee,  softly  or  shrilly  ? 

What  shall  I  weave  for  thee— what  shall  I  spin- 
Rondel,  or  rondeau,  or  virelai  ? 

Shall  I  buzz  like  a  bee  with  my  face  thrust  in 
Thy  choice,  chaste  chalice,  or  choose  me  a  tin 
Trumpet,  or  touchingly,  tenderly  play 

On  the  weird  bird-whistle,  sweeter  titan  sin. 
That  I  bought  for  a  halfpenny  yesterday. 

My  languid  lily,  my  lank  limp  lily. 

My  long  lithe  lily-love,  men  may  grin — 

Say  that  I'm  soft  and  supremely  silly— 

What  care  I  while  you  whisper  stilly  ? 
What  care  I  while  you  smile  ?    Not  a  pin  ! 

While  you  smile,  while  you  whisper — 'Tis  sweet  to  decay  ? 
I  have  watered  with  chlorodine.  tears  of  chagrin, 
The  church-yard  mold  I  have  planted  thee  in, 

Upside  down  in  an  intense  way, 

In  a  rough  red  flower-pot,  sweeter  titan  sin. 

That  I  bought  for  a  halfpenny  yesterday. — Anon. 

Lovers  and  a  Reflection. 
In  moss-prankt  dells  which  the  sunbeams  flatter 

(And  heaven  it  knowelh  what  that  may  mean  ; 
Meaning,  however,  is  no  great  matter} 

Where  woods  are  a-tremble  with  rifts  atween  ; 

Thro'  God's  own  heather  we  wonned  together, 

I  and  my  Willie  (O  love  my  love)  : 
I  need  hardly  remark  it  was  glorious  weather. 

And  flitter-bats  wavered  alow,  above  : 

Boats  were  courtseying,  rising,  bowing, 
(Boats  in  that  climate  are  so  polite), 
And  sands  were  a  ribbon  of  green  endowing, 
And  O  the  sun-dazzle  on  bark  and  bight ! 

Song-birds  darted  about,  some  inky 

As  coal,  some  snowy  (I  ween)  as  curds  ; 

Or  rosy  as  pinks,  or  as  roses  pinky — 

They  reek  of  no  eerie  To  come,  those  birds ! 

But  they  skim  over  bents  which  the  mill-stream  washes, 
Or  hang  in  the  lift  'neath  a  white  cloud's  hem  ; 

They  need  no  parasols,  no  goloshes  ; 

And  good  Mrs.  Trimmer  she  feedeth  them. 

Then  we  thrid  God's  cowslips  (as  erst  his  heather). 

That  endowed  the  wan  grass  with  their  golden  blooms 
And  snapt — (it  was  perfecUy  charming  weather) — 

Our  fingers  at  Fate  and  her  goddess-glooms  : 

Thro'  the  red  heather  we  danced  together 
(O  love  my  Willie),  aDd  smelt  for  flowers : 

I  must  mention  again  it  wa^  glorious  weather, 
Rhvmes  are  so  scarce  in  this  world  of  ours: 

By  rises  that  flushed  with  their  purple  favors, 
Thro'  becks  that  brattled  o'er  grasses  sheen, 

We  walked  or  waded,  we  two  young  shavers, 
Thanking  our  stars  we  were  both  so  green. 

We  journeyed  in  parallels,  I  and  Willie, 

In  fortunate  parallels  !     Butterflies, 
Hid  in  weltering  shadows  of  daffodilly 

Or  marjoram,  kept  making  peacock  eyes  : 

And  Willie  'gan  sing — (Oh,  his  notes  were  fluty  ; 

Wafts  fluttered  them  out  to  the  white-winged  sea) — 
Something  made  up  of  rhymes  that  have  done  much  duty, 

Rhymes  (better  to  put  it)  of  "ancientry": 

Bowers  of  flowers  encountered  showers 
In  William's  carol — (O  love  my  Willie  I  ) 

Then  he  bade  sorrow  borrow  from  blithe  to-morrow 
I  quite  forget  what — say  a  daffodilly. 

A  nest  in  a  hollow,  "with  buds  to  follow," 
I  think  occurred  next  in  his  nimble  strain  ; 

And  clay  that  was  "kneaden"  of  course  in  Eden — 
A  rhyme  most  novel  I  do  maintain  : 

Mists,  bones,  the  singer  himself,  love-stories, 
And  all  least  furlable  things  got  "  furled"  ; 

Not  with  any  design  to  conceal  their  glories, 
But  simply  and  solely  to  rhyme  with  "world." 

O  if  billows  and  pillows  and  hours  and  flowers, 
And  all  the  brave  rhymes  of  an  elder  day, 

Could  be  furled  together,  this  genial  weather, 
And  carted  or  carried  on  wafts  away, 

Nor  ever  again  trotted  out — ay  me ! 

How  much  fewer  volumes  of  verse  there'd  be. 

— C.  S.  Calverly. 

A  recent  dispatch  states  that  the  American  steamer  Colu-iP 
dt'a,  which  started  from  New  York  for  the  Klondike,  is  lying  at 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  waiting  for  funds.  Her  supplies  are  lianfa 
to  be  cut  off,  as  her  captain  has  been  unable  to  raise  money 
and  her  owners  in  New  York  have  failed  to  send  him  monej 
to  pay  for  repairs,  provisions,  and  coal.  The  passer; ggB 
twenty  of  whom  are  women,  are  becoming  desperate.  Then 
is  a  possibility  of  the  ship  being  seized  for  debt.  This  ex 
perience  is  similar  to  that  of  a  number  of  the  gold-seeker; 
who  came  to  this  State  from  the  East  in  1849. 


An  abandoned  railroad    tunnel  in   Edinburgh  has   b" 
turned  into  a  mushroom   farm,   and  produces    nearly  if\ 
thousand  pounds  of  mushrooms  a  month.     It  has  complex 
done   away   with    the    importation  of    the   edible    into 
"  Athens  of  the  North." 


Every  ton  of  Atlantic  water  when  evaporated  y'cjd 
eighty-one  pounds  of  salt,  a  ton  of  Pacific  water  seventy 
nine  pounds,  Arctic  and  Antarctic  waters  yield  eighty-fivt 
pounds  to  the  ton,  and  Dead  Sea  water  one  hundred  anc 
eighty-seven  pounds. 


March  i+, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


TALES    TALL    AND    OTHERWISE. 


Passages    from    Mark   Twain's  New    Book— Sights  Seen  and    Infor- 
mation Gained  by  the  Famous  Humorist  When 
"  Following  the  Equator." 


After  the  failure  of  Mark  Twain's  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  the  re- 
ception given  his  new  book,  "  Following  the  Equator,"  must 
indeed  be  comforting.  In  a  recent  interview  in  Vienna  he  said  : 
"  I  have  only  seen  a  few  notices,  but  they  are  all  couched 
in  highly  satisfactory  terms.  In  fact,  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  critics  have  handled  me 
and  my  work."  We  have  already  printed  a  number  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  advance  sheets  of  the  humorist's  new  work, 
but  it  contains  such  a  wealth  of  humorous  nuggets  and 
anecdotes  that  we  believe  our  readers  will  enjoy  another 
glance  at  tbe  various  incidents  in  his  "journey  around  the 
world."  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  follow  the  author  sys- 
tematically through  the  various  stages  of  his  journey  from 
Paris  to  Vancouver,  through  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
and  Africa,  for  he  often  drops  the  narrative  of  his  travels  to 
tell  a  good  story,  which  is  not  only  welcome  but  character- 
istic of  his  fun.  In  describing  his  departure  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  living  for  a  year  or  two,  he  says  :  "  We 
sailed  for  America  and  there  made  certain  preparations. 
This  took  but  little  time.  Two  members  of  my  family 
elected  to  go  with  me,  also  a  carbuncle.  The  dictionary  says 
a  carbuncle  is  a  kind  of  jeweL  Humor  is  out  of  place  in  a 
dictionary." 

After  a  chapter  on  the  character  of  the  persons  one  finds 
on  board  the  steamers  that  leave  Vancouver,  the  author 
claims  that  to  make  a  pledge  of  any  kind  "is  to  declare 
war  against  nature  ;  for  a  pledge  is  a  chain  that  is  always 
clanking  and  reminding  the  wearer  of  it  that  he  is  not  a 
free  man."  For  example,  if  one  is  addicted  to  drink,  a 
pledge  to  abstain  does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  ; 
the  root  is  not  the  drinking,  but  the  desire  to  drink. 
When  the  desire  intrudes,  it  should  be  at  once  banished 
out  of  the  mind.  A  desire  constantly  repulsed  for  a  fort- 
night should  die.  In  this  connection,  he  relates  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  attempt  to  cure  a  suffering  friend  : 

She  had  run  down  and  down,  and  had  at  last  reached  a  point  where 
medicines  no  longer  had  any  helpful  effect  upon  her.  1  said  I  knew  I 
could  put  her  upon  her  feet  in  a  week.  It  brightened  her  up,  it  filled 
her  with  hope,  and  she  said  she  would  do  everything  I  told  her  to  do. 
So  I  said  she  must  stop  swearing,  and  drinking,  and  smoking,  and  eat- 
ing for  four  days,  'and  then  she  would  be  all  right  again.  And  it  would 
have  happened  just  so.  I  know  it ;  but  she  said  she  could  not  stop 
swearing,  and  smoking,  and  drinking,  because  she  had  never  done 
those  things.  So  there  it  was.  She  had  neglected  her  habits,  and 
hadn't  any.  Xow  that  they  would  have  come  good,  there  were  none 
in  stock.  She  had  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  She  was  a  sinking  vessel, 
with  no  freight  in  her  to  throw  overboard  and  lighten  ship  withal. 
Why,  even  one  or  two  little  bad  habits  could  have  saved  her.  but  she 
was  just  a  moral  pauper.  When  she  could  have  acquired  them  she  was 
dissuaded  by  her  parents,  who  were  ignorant  people  though  reared  in 
the  best  society,  and  it  was  too  late  to  begin  now.  It  seemed  such  a 
pity  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  These  things  ought  to  be  attended 
to  while  a  person  is  young  ;  otherwise  when  age  and  disease  come,  there 
is  nothing  effectual  to  fight  them  with. 

Of  one  of  his  own  experiences  in  the  same  line  he  says  : 
When  I  was  a  youth,  I  used  to  take  all  kinds  of  pledges  and  do  my 
best  to  keep  them,  but  I  never  could,  because  I  dida't  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  habit — the  desire;  I  generally  broke  down  within  thi  month. 
Once  I  tried  limiting  a  habit.  That  worked  tolerably  well  for  a  while. 
I  pledged  myself  to  smoke  but  one  cigar  a  day.  I  kept  the  cigar  wait- 
ing until  bedtime,  then  1  had  a  luxurious  time  with  iL  But  desire  per- 
secuted me  every  day  and  all  day  long  ;  so,  within  the  week  I  found 
myself  hunting  for  larger  cigars  than  I  had  been  used  to  smoke  ;  then 
larger  ones  still,  and  still  larger  ones.  Within  the  fortnight  I  was  get- 
ting cigars  made  for  me — on  a  yet  larger  pattern.  They  still  grew  and 
grew  in  size.  Within  the  month  my  cigar  had  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  I  could  have  used  it  as  a  crutch.  It  now  seemed  to  me  that  a 
one-cigar  limit  was  no  real  protection  to  a  person,  so  I  knocked  my 
pledge  on  the  head  and  resumed  my  liberty. 

During  his  journey  in  Australia  he  found  the  railway 
accommodations  furnished  by  the  government  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  palatial  railway  stations  : 

In  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  voters,  the  government  puts  down  a 
road  wherever  anybody  wants  it — anybody  that  owns  two  sheep  and  a 
dog  ;  and  by  consequence  we've  got,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  eight 
hundred  railway  stations,  and  the  business  done  at  eighty  of  them 
doesn't  foot  up  twenty  shillings  a  week.  .  .  .  Well,  of  course,  when 
they  build  and  run  eighty  stations  at  a  loss,  and  a  lot  of  palace-stations 
and  clocks  like  Maryborough's  at  another  loss,  the  government  has 
got  to  economize  somewhere,  hasn't  it  ?  Very  well — look  at  the  rolling- 
stock  !  That's  where  they  save  the  money.  Why,  that  train  from 
Maryborough  will  consist  of  eighteen  freight-cars  and  two  passenger- 
kennels  ;  cheap,  poor,  shabby,  slovenly  ;  no  drinking-water,  no  sani- 
tary arrangements,  every  imaginable  inconvenience  ;  and  slow  ? — oh, 
the  gait  of  cold  molasses  ;  no  air-brake,  no  springs,  and  they'll  jolt  your 
head  off  every  time  they  start  or  stop.  That's  where  they  make  their 
little  economies,  you  see.  They  spend  tons  of  money  to  house  you 
palatially  while  you  wait  fifteen  minutes  for  a  train,  then  degrade  you  to 
six  hours'  convict  transportation  to  get  the  foolish  outlay  back.  What 
a  rational  man  really  needs  is  discomfort  while  he's  waiting,  then  his 
journey  in  a  nice  train  would  be  a  grateful  change.  But,  no,  that 
would  be  common  sense — and  out  of  place  in  a  government. 

In  India  Mr.  Clemens  took  exception  to  the  Bird  of  Birds 
— the  Indian  crow.     He  writes  : 

I  suppose  he  is  the  hardest  lot  that  wears  feathers.  Yes,  and  the 
cheerfulest,  and  the  best  satisfied  with  himself.  He  never  arrived  at  what 
he  is  by  any  careless  process,  or  any  sudden  one  ;  he  is  a  work  of  art. 
and  "  art  is  long"  ;  he  is  the  product  of  immemorial  ages,  and  of  deep 
calculation  ;  one  can't  make  a  bird  like  that  in  a  day.  He  has  been  re- 
incarnated more  times  than  Shiva  ;  and  he  has  kept  a  sample  of  each 
incarnation,  and  fused  it  into  his  constitution.  .  .  .  The  strange  result, 
tbe  incredible  result,  of  this  patient  accumulation  of  all  damnable  traits 
is  that  he  does  not  know  what  care  is,  he  does  not  know  what  sorrow  is, 
he  does  not  know  what  remorse  is,  his  life  is  one  long,  thundering 
ecstasy  of  happiness,  and  he  will  go  to  his  death  untroubled,  knowing 
that  he  will  soon  turn  up  again  as  an  author  or  something,  and  be  even 
more  intolerably  capable  and  comfortable  than  ever  he  was  before.  .  .  . 

He  is  always  chaffing,  scolding,  scoffing,  laughing,  ripping,  and 
cursing,  and  carrying  on  about  something  or  other.  1  never  saw  such 
a  bird  for  delivering  opinions.  Nothing  escapes  him  ;  he  notices  every- 
thing that  happens,  and  brings  out  his  opinion  about  it.  particularly  if 
it  is  a  matter  that  is  none  of  his  business.  And  it  is  never  a  mild  opinion, 
but  always  violent — violent  and  profane — the  presence  of  ladies  does 
not  affect  him.  His  opinions  are  not  the  outcome  of  reflection,  for  he 
never  thinks  about  anything,  but  heaves  out  the  opinion  that  is  on  top 
in  his  mind,  and  which  is  often  an  opinion  about  some  quite  different 
thing  and  does  not  fit  the  case.  But  that  is  his  way  ;  his  main  idea  is 
to  get  out  an  opinion,  and  if  he  stopped  to  think  he  would  lose  chances. 

I  suppose  he  has  no  enemies  among  men.  The  whites  and  Moham- 
medans never  seemed  to  molest  him  ;  and  the  Hindoos,  because  of  their 
religion,  never  take  the  life  of  any  creature,  but  spare  even  the  snakes, 
and  tigers,  and  fleas,  and  rats.     If  I  sat  on  one  end  of  the  balcony,  the 
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crows  would  gather  on  the  railing  at  the  other  end  and  talk  about  me  ; 
and  edge  closer,  little  by  Utile,  till  I  could  almost  reach  them  ;  and  they 
would  sit  there,  in  the  most  unabashed  way,  and  talk  about  my  clothes, 
and  my  hair,  and  my  complexion,  and  probable  character,  and  vocation, 
and  politics,  and  how  I  came  to  be  in  India,  and  what  I  had  been  doing.  ; 
and  how  many  days  I  had  got  for  it,  and  how  I  had  happened  to  go  un-  i 
hanged  so  long,  and  when  it  would  probably  come  off,  and  might  there 
be  more  of  my  sort  where  I  came  from,  and  when  would  they  be  hanged  [ 
— and  so  on,  and  so  on,  until  I  could  not  longer  endure  the  embarrass-  i 
ment   of  it ;  then  I  would  shoo   them  away,    and   they  would   circle 
around  in  the  air  a  little  while,  laughing  and  deriding  and  mocking,  and 
presently  setde  on  the  rail  and  do  it  all  over  again. 

He  attended  a  function  at  which  an  Indian  prince  was  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  the  Jain  community,  who  desired  to 
congratulate  him  upon  a  high  honor  lately  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  sovereign,  Victoria,  Empress  of  India.  We 
quote  the  following  : 

She  had  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India.  It 
would  seem  that  even  the  grandest  Indian  prince  is  glad  to  add  the 
modest  title  "  Sir  "  to  his  ancient  native  grandeurs,  and  is  willing  to  do 
valuable  service  to  win  it.  He  will  remit  taxes  liberally,  and  will 
spend  money  freely  upon  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
jects, if  there  is  a  knighthood  to  be  gotten  by  iL  And  he  will  also  do 
good  work,  and  a  deal  of  it,  to  get  a  gun  added  to  tbe  salute  allowed 
him  by  the  British  Government.  Every  year  the  empress  distributes 
knighthoods  and  adds  guns  for  public  services  done  by  native  princes. 
The  salute  of  a  small  prince  is  three  or  four  guns  ;  princes  of  greater 
consequence  have  salutes  that  run  higher  and  higher,  gun  by  gun — oh, 
clear  the  way  up  to  eleven  ;  possibly  more,  but  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
above  eleven-gun  princes.  I  was  told  that  when  a  four-gun  prince  gets 
a  gun  added,  he  is  pretty  troublesome  for  awhile,  till  the  novelty  wears 
off,  for  he  likes  the  music,  and  keeps  hunting  up  pretexts  to  get  himself 
saluted.  It  may  be  that  supremely  grand  folk,  like  the  Nyzam  of 
Hyderabad  and  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda,  have  more  than  eleven  guns, 
but  I  don't  know. 

In  our  former  review  we  quoted  a  long  extract  giving  a 
description  of  the  faithful  bathing  in  the  polluted  Ganges. 
A  word  further  concerning  the  nasty  but  all-purifying  Ganges 
water  is  interesting  : 

When  we  went  to  Agra,  by  and  by,  we  happened  there  just  in  time 
to  be  in  at  the  birth  of  a  marvel — a  memorable  scientific  discovery — the 
discovery  that  in  certain  ways  the  foul  and  derided  Ganges  water  is  the 
most  puissant  purifier  in  the  world  !  This  curious  fact,  as  I  have  said, 
had  just  been  added  to  the  treasury  of  modern  science.  It  had  long 
been  noted  as  a  strange  thing  that  while  Benares  is  often  afflicted  with 
the  cholera,  she  does  not  spread  it  beyond  her  borders.  This  could  not 
be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Henkin.  the  scientist  in  the  employ  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Agra,  concluded  to  examine  the  water.  He  went  to  Benares 
and  made  his  tests.  He  got  water  at  the  mouths  of  the  sewers  where 
they  empty  into  the  river  at  the  bathing  ghats  :  a  cubic  centimetre  of  it 
contained  millions  of  germs  ;  at  the  end  of  six  hours  they  were  all  dead. 
He  caught  a  floating  corpse,  towed  it  to  the  shore,  and  from  beside  it  he 
dipped  up  water  that  was  swarming  with  cholera  germs ;  at  the  end 
of  six  hours  they  were  all  dead.  He  added  swarm  after  swarm  of  chol- 
era germs  to  this  water  ;  within  the  six  hours  they  always  died,  to  the 
last  sample.  Repeatedly  he  took  pure  well-water  which  was  barren  of 
animal  life,  and  put  into  it  a  few  cholera  germs  ;  they  always  began  to 
propagate  at  once,  and  always  within  six  hours  they  swarmed — and  were 
numerable  by  millions  upon  millions. 

The  humorist  had  allowed  his  imagination  to  be  so  in- 
flamed by  descriptions  of  the  famous  Taj  Mahal,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  structures  on  earth,  that  at  first  sight  he  was 
disappointed.  He  compares  this  experience  to  his  first  visit 
to  Niagara,  concerning  which  he  says  : 

I  had  to  visit  Niagara  fifteen  times  before  I  succeeded  in  getting  my 
imaginary  Falls  gauged  to  the  actuality  and  could  begin  to  sanely  and 
wholesomely  wonder  at  them  for  what  they  were,  not  what  I  expected 
them  to  be.  When  I  first  approached  them  it  was  with  my  face  lifted 
toward  the  sky,  for  1  thought  I  was  going  to  see  an  AUantic  ocean 
pouring  down  thence  over  cloud-vexed  Himalyan  heights,  a  sea-green 
wall  of  water  sixty  miles  front  and  six  miles  high,  and  so,  when  the  toy 
reality  came  suddenly  into  view — that  befufiied  little  wet  apron  hanging 
out  to  diy — the  shock  was  too  r.^Lch  for  me,  and  T  fell  with  a  dull  thud. 

Yet  slowly,  surely,  steadily,  in  the  course  of  my  fifteen  visits,  the  pro- 
portions adjusted  themselves  to  the  facts,  and  I  came  at  last  to  realize 
that  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  high  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  was  an  impressive  thing.  It  was  not  a  dipperful  to  my  van- 
ished great  vision,  but  it  would  answer. 

After  a  description  of  the  workmanship,  material,  and 
arrangement  of  the  Taj,  as  nearly  as  the  limitations  of  lan- 
guage will  allow,  the  author  compares  these  dazzling  achieve- 
ments of  man  to  the  achievements  of  nature  in  an  ice-storm, 
which  he  pictures  as  follows  : 

A  fine,  drizzling  rain  falls  hour  after  hour  upon  the  naked  twigs  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  as  it  falls  it  freezes.  In  time  the  trunk  and 
every  branch  and  twig  are  incased  in  hard,  pure  ice  ;  so  that  the  tree 
looks  like  a  skeleton  tree  made  all  of  glass — glass  that  is  crystal  clear. 
All  along  the  under  side  of  every  branch  and  twig  is  a  comb  of  little 
icicles — the  frozen  drip.  Sometimes  these  pendants  do  not  quite  amount 
to  icicles,  but  are  round  beads — frozen  tears.  .  .  . 

The  sun  climbs  higher,  and  still  higher,  flooding  the  tree  from  its 
loftiest  spread  of  branches  to  its  lowest,  turning  it  to  a  glory  of  white 
fire  ;  then  in  a  moment,  without  warning,  comes  the  great  miracle,  the 
supreme  miracle,  the  miracle  without  its  fellow  in  the  earth  ;  a  gust  of 
wind  sets  every  branch  and  twig  to  swaying,  and  in  an  instant  turns 
the  whole  white  tree  into  a  spouting  and  spraying  explosion  of  flash- 
ing gems  of  every  conceivable  color  ;  and  there  it  stands  and  sways 
this  way  and  that — flash  !  flash  !  flash  \  a  dancing  and  glancing  world 
of  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  sapphires,  the  most  radiant  spectacle, 
the  most  blinding  spectacle,  the  divinest,  the  most  exquisite,  the  most 
intoxicating  vision  of  fire  and  color  and  intolerable  and  unimaginable 
splendor  that  ever  any  eye  has  rested  upon  in  this  world,  or  will  ever 
rest  upon  outside  of  the  gates  of  heaven. 

By  all  my  senses,  all  my  faculties,  I  know  that  the  ice-storm  is 
Nature's  supremest  achievement  in  the  domain  of  the  superb  and  the 
beautiful  ;  and  by  my  reason,  at  least,  I  know  that  the  Taj  is  man's  ice- 
storm. 

His  elephant  ride,  while  amusing  to  read  about,  did  not 
prove  enjoyable  to  the  rider,  as  is  evident  from  his  account  : 

By  and  by  to  the  elephant  stables,  and  I  took  a  ride  ;  but  it  was  by 
request — 1  did  not  ask  for  it,  and  didn't  want  it  ;  but  I  took  it,  because 
otherwise  they  would  have  thought  I  was  afraid — which  1  was.  The  ele- 
phant kneels  down,  by  command — one  end  of  him  at  a  time — and  you 
climb  the  ladder  and  get  into  the  howdab,  and  then  he  gets  up,  one  end 
at  a  time,  just  as  a  ship  gets  up  over  a  wave  ;  and  after  that,  as  he  strides 
monstrously  about,  his  motion  is  much  like  a  ship's  motion.  The 
mahout  bores  into  the  back  of  his  head  with  a  great  iron  prod,  and  you 
wonder  at  his  temerity  and  at  the  elephant's  patience,  and  you  think  that 
perhaps  tbe  patience  will  not  last :  but  it  does,  and  nothing  happens. 
The  mahout  talks  to  the  elephant  in  a  low  voice  all  the  time,  and  the 
elephant  seems  to  understand  it  all  and  to  be  pleased  with  it  ;  and  he 
obeys  every  order  in  the  most  contented  and  docile  way.  Among  these 
twenty-five  elephants  were  two  which  were  larger  than  any  I  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  if  I  had  thought  I  could  learn  to  not  be  afraid.  I  would 
have  taken  one  of  them  while  the  police  were  not  looking. 

The  British  authorities  discovered  the  existence  of  Thug- 
gee in  India  about  iSio,  but  its  wide  prevalence  was  not 
suspected,  according  to  Mr.  Clemens,  who  writes  : 

The  Thugs  were  worshipers  of  Bhowanee  ;  and  to  this  god  they  sac- 
rificed anybody  who  came  handy  ;  but  they  kept  the  dead  man's  things 
for  themselves,  for  the  god  cared  for  nothing  but  the  corpse.  Men  were 
initiated  into  the  sect  with  solemn  ceremonies.  Then  they  were  taught 
how  to  strangle  a  person  with  the  sacred  choke-cloth,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  perform  officially  with  it  until  after  long  practice.  No  half- 
educated  strangler  could  choke  a  man  to  death  quickly  enough  to  keep 


him  from  uttering  a  sound — a  muffled  scream,  gurgle,  gasp,  moan,  or 
something  of  the  sort ;  but  the  expert's  work  was  instantaneous :  the 
cloth  was  whipped  around  the  victim's  neck,  there  was  a  sudden  twist, 
and  the  head  fell  silently  forward,  the  eyes  starting  from  the  sockets — 
and  all  was  over.  .  .  . 

When  they  got  hold  of  a  party  of  travelers  they  often  moved  along  in 
their  company  several  days,  using  all  manner  of  arts  to  win  their  friend- 
ship and  get  their  confidence.  At  last,  when  this  was  accomplished  to 
their  satisfaction,  the  real  business  began.  A  few  Thugs  were  privately 
detached  and  sent  forward  in  the  dark  to  select  a  good  killing-place  and 
dtg  the  graves.  When  the  rest  reached  the  spot  a  halt  was  called,  for  a 
rest  or  a  smoke.  The  travelers  were  invited  to  sit.  By  signs,  the  chief 
appointed  certain  Thugs  to  sit  down  in  front  of  the  travelers  as  if  to  wait 
upon  them,  others  to  sit  down  beside  thera  and  engage  them  in  conver- 
sation, and  certain  expert  stranglers  to  stand  behind  the  travelers  and 
be  ready  when  the  signal  was  given.  The  signal  was  usually  some 
commonplace  remark,  like  "  Bring  the  tobacco."  Sometimes  a  consid- 
erable wait  ensued  after  all  the  actors  were  in  their  places — the  chief 
was  biding  his  time,  in  order  to  make  everything  sure.  Meantime,  the 
talk  droned  on.  dim  figures  moved  about  in  the  dull  light,  peace  and 
tranquillity  reigned,  the  travelers  resigned  themselves  to  the  pleasant.re- 
poselulness  and*comfort  of  the  situation,  unconscious  of  the  death-angels 
standing  motionless  at  their  backs.  The  time  was  ripe,  now,  and  the 
signal  came  :  "  Bring  the  tobacco."  There  was  a  mute,  swift  movement, 
all  in  the  same  instant  the  men  at  each  victim's  sides  seized  his  bands, 
the  man  in  front  seized  his  feet,  and  pulled,  the  man  at  his  back 
whipped  the  cloth  around  his  neck  and  gave  it  a  twist — the  head  sunk 
forward,  the  tragedy  was  over.  The  bodies  were  stripped  and  covered 
up  in  the  graves,  the  spoil  packed  for  transportation,  then  the 
Thugs  gave  pious  thanks  to  Bhowanee,  and  departed  on  further  holy 
service.  .  .  . 

The  bands  of  Thugs  had  private  grave-yards.  They  did  not  like  to 
kill  and  bury  at  random,  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  They  pre- 
ferrt-d  to  wait,  and  toll  the  victims  along,  and  get  to  one  of  their  regu- 
lar burying-places  (bheelsj  if  they  could.  In  the  little  Kingdom  of 
Oude,  which  was  about  half  as  big  as  Ireland  and  about  as  big  as  the 
State  of  Maine,  they  had  two  hundred  and  seventy  four  bheels.  They 
were  scattered  along  fourteen  hundred  miles  of  road,  at  an  average  of 
only  Jive  miles  apart,  and  the  British  Government  traced  out  and  located 
each  and  every  one  of  them  and  set  them  down  on  the  map. 

The  biggest  records  of  all  were  the  murder-lists  of  Futly  Khan  and 

Buhram.     Futty  Khan's  number  is  smaller  than  Ramzam's,  but  he  is 

placed  at  the  head  because  his  average  is  the  best  in  Oude-Thug  history 

per  year  of  service.     His  slaughter  was  five  hundred  and  eight  men  in 

I  twenty  years,  and  he  was  still  a  young  man  when  the  British  stopped 

his  industry.     Buhram 's  list  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  murders. 

I  but  it  took  him  forty  years.     His  average  was  one  man  and  nearly  all  of 

,  another  man  per  month  for  forty  years,  but  Futty  Khan's  average  was 

.  two  men  and  a  little  of  another  man  per  month  during  his  twenty  years 

'  of  usefulness. 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely  quoting  from  this  mixture  of 

!  humor  and  fact,  but  the  reader  is  best  left  to  pick  out  the 
plums   for  himself.     There  are  a  number  of  stories   in   this 

:  book,  such  as  the  tale  of  the  shark  and  Cecil  Rhodes  ;  the 
account  of  the  young  Southerner  who,  through  a  worthless 
letter  of  introduction  to  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  became  a 
successful  employee  of  the  millionaire  ;  how  the  author  ran 
the  blockade  of  Auguslin  Daly's  back  door  ;  his  introduction 

I  and  later  meeting  with  Grant — all  these  are  related  with  a 
gusto  that  delights  and  interests   the  reader.     The  book   is 

!  printed  in  clear  type,  on  fine  paper,  and  beautifully  bound. 
Besides  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Mr.  Clemens  there  are 
nearly  two  hundred  excellent  illustrations  by  Dan  Beard,  A. 
B.  Frost,  Peter  Newell,  and  other  draughtsmen. 

Published  by  the  American  Publishing  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  ;  price,  $3.50,  by  subscription  only 


A  peculiar  accident  occurred  during  the  recent  blizzard  on 
the  northern  division  of  the  Consolidated  Road  at  Marlboro, 
Mass.  Old  railroad  men  declare  that  it  was  one  of  the 
strangest  eights  they  had  ever  seen,  and  that  the  escape 
from  immediate  death  of  the  train  hands  may  be  classed 
with  modern  miracles.  A  milk-train  and  a  snow-plow  and 
a  locomotive  met  in  a  head-on  collision,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Marlboro  Junction,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  mistake 
of  a  telegrapher.  The  engines  came  together  with  a 
mighty  crash.  The  one  on  the  milk-train  vaulted  into  the 
air,  tearing  the  snow-plow  in  its  upward  career,  and  landed 
squarely  on  top  of  the  snow-plow  engine,  where  it  remained. 
In  its  aerial  flight  the  engine  dropped  its  trucks,  which,  in 
their  descent,  tore  away  a  part  of  the  cab  of  the  snow-plow 
engine.  They  dropped  between  the  engine  and  tender  of 
the  opposing  engine.  The  engineeis  and  the  firemen  on 
both  engines  stuck  to  their  posts  and  escaped  with  slight 
bruises.  The  engineer  of  the  acrobatic  locomotive  was 
soon  rescued  from  his  perilous  position. 

The  nickel-steel  ingot,  weighing  over  99  tons,  for  the  tube 
of  the  16-inch  breech -loading  rifle  gun  lately  designed  by 
the  army  bureau  of  ordnance,  has  been  cast  at  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  This  ingot  is  74  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  total 
length,  including  the  sinkhead,  is  199  inches.  The  gun, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  mounted  on  tbe  Romer 
Shoal,  in  New  York  Bay,  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
Its  total  cost,  including  carriage  and  emplacement,  is  esti- 
mated at  $500,000.  The  following  figures  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  power  and  dimensions  of  this  stupendous  engine 
of  war  :  Weight  of  completed  gun,  1 26  tons  ;  length,  49 
feet;  weight  of  projectile,  2,350  pounds;  powder  charge, 
1,000  pounds  ;  range,  1  5  to  16  miles. 


From  a  financial  point  of  view,  M.  Zola  will  be  a  heavy 
loser  over  the  Dreyfus  case.  Since  he  wrote  his  now 
famous  letter,  "J'accuse!  .  .  ."  in  the  Aurora,  there  has 
been  a  steady  falling  off,  Paris  booksellers  say,  in  the  sale 
of  his  works.  They  have  been  afraid  to  display  Zola's 
novels  on  the  stalls  on  the  boulevards,  and  the  putting  off 
of  the  publication  of  "  Paris  "  for  several  months  shows 
that  M.  Fasquel,  his  publisher,  fears  the  story  will  be  a 
failure  in  book-form. 


The  marriage  of  Count  von  Moltke  Huetfeldt,  former 
Danish  Minister  to  France,  to  Miss  Edith  Gardener,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Gardener,  of  New  York,  and 
younger  sister  of  the  Marquise  de  Breteuil  and  Lady  Gordon 
Cumming,  took  place  in  Pau,  France,  the  eighth  instant 


Frascuelo,  the  celebrated  toreador^  died  in  Madrid  on  the 
eighth  instant.     The  interest  taken  in  his  illness  was  so  great 
that  bulletins  were  displayed  at  the  house  where  he  expired. 
and  the  queen  regent  and  high  officials  made  repeal- 
quiries  regarding  his  condition. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Last  of  the  Dandies. 
Douglas  Ainslie  has  performed  a  service  in  trans- 
lating from  the  French  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  little 
monograph,  ' '  Of  Dandyism  and  George  Brummell." 
It  is  of  a  form  of  literature  that  is  rare  in  our  tongue, 
a  thoughtful  essay  showing  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  subject  and  embellished  with  many  epigrams  of 
polished  cynicism  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
famous  beau  of  whom  it  treats. 

The  essayist  begins  with  an  analysis  of  dandyism, 
which  "  lies  not  merely  in  elegance  of  clothes,  but  in 
the  way  of  wearing  them,"  and  is  concerned  with  all 
the  externals  of  polite  life.  "  One  may  be  a  dandy  in 
creased  clothes,"  he  says — which,  by  the  way,  is  even 
more  true  to-day  than  when  the  words  were  written — 
and  he  tells  of  dandies  of  Brummell's  time  who  had 
a  fancy  for  torn  clothes,  and  reduced  their  garments 
to  tatters  with  a  piece  of  pointed  glass  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  of  Lord  Spencer,  who  wore  a  coat 
with  only  one  tail  left,  and,  tearing  that  off,  inaugu- 
rated a  new  style  of  top-coat,  which  still  bears  his 
name. 

George  Brummell  was  born  at  Westminster,  the 
son  of  an  ex-private  secretary  of  Lord  North  who 
had  feathered  his  nest  and  retired  on  a  competency. 
The  lad  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  noted 
for  his  careful  dressing  and  his  frigid  manners. 
On  coming  into  his  patrimony,  he  bought  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army  and  so  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  latter  took  to  him  at 
once,  and  Brummell  was  soon  the  dictator  of  fashion- 
able dress  and  manner  for  all  England.  He  was 
a  cultivated  gastronome,  and  gave  delightful  break- 
fasts and  dinners  ;  dancing  he  soon  dropped,  and  he 
left  all  routs  at  an  early  hour,  in  accordance  with  the 
famous  maxim  of  dandyism  :  "  In  society,  stop  until 
you  have  made  your  impression,  then  go."  Strangely 
enough,  he  had  no  entanglements  with  the  fair  sex, 
and  it  was  in  part  the  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert — 
whom  he  called  "  Benina,"  the  Regent  being  called, 
in  reference  to  his  size,  "  Big  Ben,"  after  the  famous 
bell  in  St.  Paul's — that  caused  his  downfall.  Even 
after  the  Regent  had  cut  him,  however,  he  was  pow- 
erful enough  to  have  the  principal  members  of 
Watier's  Club  debate  the  advisability  of  inviting  the 
prince  to  their  party  because  of  his  being  on  bad 
terms  with  Brummell,  and  the  beau  thereupon  had 
the  fine  impertinence  to  insist  on  the  prince  being  in- 
vited. 

He  might  have  made  up  his  differences  with  the 
prince  and  continued  to  reign  in  London,  but  he  was 
an  inveterate  gambler,  and  finally  his  entire  fortune 
was  swept  away.  Harassed  by  debtors,  he  had  to 
flee  to  the  Continent,  where  he  established  himself  at 
Calais.  There  the  pathetic  last  scene  of  Clyde  Filch's 
play,  "  Beau  Brummell,"  where  the  decrepit  and  half- 
mad  beau  receives  in  his  bare  chambers  an  imaginary 
company,  comprising  all  the  great  social  lights  of  his 
halcyon  days,  was  really  enacted  more  than  once  ; 
but  the  reconciliation  with  the  prince  that  makes  the 
play  end  happily  never  took  place,  and  the  dicta- 
tor of  English  high  life  in  the  days  of  the  Regency 
died  in  squalor,  an  exile  from  his  native  land. 

The  book  is  a  dainty  little  affair,  handsomely 
printed  on  heavy  paper  with  wide  margins  and  gilt 
tops,  and  is  chastely  bound  in  yellow  parchment. 

Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston ;  price, 
$1.00. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Edward  Arnold  is  closing  out  the  American  branch 
of  his  business. 

Much  earlier  than  was  expected,  "Mark  Twain" 
has  found  it  possible  to  wipe  out  the  last  of  the  great 
debt  saddled  upon  him  by  the  failure  of  Charles  L. 
Webster  &  Co.  His  legal  representative  has  sent  on 
a  formal  letter  to  the  creditors  announcing  that  Mr. 
Clemens  has  placed  in  his  hands  the  necessary  funds 
for  paying  the  debt  in  full. 

Alfred  Austin,  the  poet  laureate,  has,  Literature 
understands,  severed  his  connection  with  the  Stand- 
ard, in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
Muses. 

William  Black  has  been  trying  to  soothe  the  agi- 
tated mind  of  a.  J.  Balfour,  whose  mournful  inquiry 
as  to  where  the  novelist  was  to  get  new  material  was 
lately  set  forth  in  Edinburgh.  "Mr.  Balfour  may 
reassure  himself,"  says  this  writer  of  novels,  "so  long 
as  the  world  holds  two  men  and  a  maid,  or  two  maids 
and  a  man,  the  novelist  has  abundance  of  material." 

"The  Awakening  of  a  Nation,"  by  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  will  soon  be  published  in  book-form.  The 
magazine  papers  of  which  it  is  composed  are  con- 
cerned with  the  recent  social  and  political  develop- 
ment of  Mexico. 

Maarten  Maartens  has  finished  a  novel  entitled 
"  Her  Memory,"  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  a 
widower. 

Parisian  publishers  complain  that  the  Dreyfus 
affair  and  Zola's  trial  have  rained  the  late  winter 
book  tra-'e,  and  the  publication  of  several  important 
books  Las  been  postponed.  ' '  Parisians  read  only 
the  journals  now,"  dolefully  remarked  Hachett's 
man*r  r  the  other  day.  The  shelves  of  most  of  the 
publis  iers  still  teem  with  ne?,  y^ar  editions. 

Punch  is  printing  some  amusing  accounts  of  the 
denizens  of  a  new  "Animal  Land" — people  politi- 


cal, literary,  and  artistic.  Among  the  recent  intro- 
ductions is  the  Ruddikipple,  of  which  our  new 
scientific  man  says:  "This  little  Animal  is  very 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  it  knows  everything.  If 
anybody  tries  to  beat  it,  it  brings  out  a  fresh  tail  and 
then  nobody  can't  touch  that  neither.  It  stirs  every- 
body up  so  it  would  make  a  pew-opener  want  to  die 
for  his  country.  If  a  Lorryit  shows  his  nose,  it  just 
squashes  him  flat." 

H.  G.  Wells,  the  English  novelist,  writes  to  the 
Saturday  Review  complaining  of  the  way  in  which 
his  story,  "The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  was  treated  by 
two  American  journals  which  had  secured  the  second 
and  third  serial  rights.     He  says  : 

"  It  was  expressly  stipulated,  when  the  bargain  was 
arranged,  that  no  alteration  or  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  story.  The  American  papers  then 
promptly  altered  the  scene  of  the  Martian  descent  to 
New  York  and  Boston  respectively,  inserted  flamboy- 
ant descriptions  of  the  destruction  of  Brooklyn  Bridge 
by  the  heat  ray,  and  so  forth,  and  had  finished  the 
serial  publication  and  the  mutilated  version  of  the 
story  before  the  author  learned  what  had  been  done. 
Smart  folks  these  American  journalists  1  The  author's 
remedy  is  not  obvious." 

The  Illustrated  London  News  announces  that  in 
October  next  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  will  pub- 
lish the  first  number  of  a  new  religious  periodical 
under  the  title  of  Ian  Maclaren' s  Magazine.  It  will 
be  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Mac- 
laren) and  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll.  It  is  understood 
that  Dr.  Watson  will  henceforth  confine  his  writings 
to  this  magazine. 

George  Meredith  has  made  more  alterations  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  latest  novel,  "The  Amazing 
Marriage,"  than  in  any  of  the  others.  Whereas  in 
other  instances  he  confined  himself  generally  to  cut- 
ting out,  here  he  has  made  some  important  additions, 
which  are  in  nearly  every  case  improvements. 

Joaquin  Miller,  in  one  of  the  foot-notes  to  the  new 
complete  edition  of  his  poems,  mentions  the  different 
methods  of  authors,  and  says  of  Bret  Harte  : 

"  He  once  told  me  that  his  first  line  was  always  a 
cigar,  and  sometimes  two  cigars.  I  reckon  Wall 
Whitman  could  write  anywhere.  I  once  was  with 
him  on  top  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  omnibus,  above  a  sea 
of  people,  when  he  began  writing  on  the  edge  of  a 
newspaper,  and  he  kept  it  up  for  half  an  hour,  al- 
though his  elbow  was  almost  continuously  tangled 
up  with  that  of  the  driver." 

Just  before  his  death,  Lewis  Carroll  passed  for  press 
an  illustrated  volume  of  poetry  by  himself.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  serious  part 
of  the  "  Phantasmagoria  and  Other  Potms,"  pub- 
lished in  1869  and  long  out  of  print.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  new  verse,  which  appears  under  the  title, 
"  Puck  Lost  and  Found." 

Henry  M.  Stanley's  book  "  Through  South  Africa  " 
is  being  rushed  for  publication  in  London.  Mr. 
Stanley  freely  expresses  his  mind  about  the  Boers. 
He  writes:  "  I  pity  narrow-mindedness,  and  dislike 
to  see  a  people  refusing  to  advance  when  all  the  world 
is  so  sympathetic  and  helpfully  inclined  toward  them." 

The  following  advertisement  appears  in  the  Au- 
thors' Circular,  a  London  publication  : 

"  Editorial  Staff. — Experienced  editor,  thor- 
ough sub-editor,  and  three  well-trained,  capable 
writers  for  inter  viewing,  special  reports,  etc.,  will 
undertake  the  whole  work  of  a  weekly  newspaper  and 
supply  all  copy  for  five  guineas  a  week. — Box  105, 
The  Author's  Circular,  295  Strand,  London, 
W.  C" 

This  combination  edits  four  or  five  journals  every 
week,  and  makes  a  good  thing  of  it. 

Writing  of  Alphonse  Daudet  and  his  "  Numa 
Roumestan"  in  the  current  Contemporary,  Mrs.  V. 
M.  Crawford  says  : 

"  For  many  years  Numa  was  accepted  as  a  kindly 
caricature  of  Gambetta.  In  reality,  Daudet  was  de- 
liberately painting  an  unkind  portrait  of  himself,  with 
his  little  weaknesses  enlarged  into  vices,  and  his  own 
marriage,  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  success,  turned 
to  failure.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rosalie, 
with  her  serious,  well-balanced  northern  tempera- 
ment and  her  admirable  virtues,  is  none  other  than 
Mrae.  Daudet,  who  kept  a  restraining  hand  on  her 
husband's  prodigalities,  and  changed  the  gay,  casual 
Bohemian  into  the  hard-working  pere  de  famille. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  because  the  story  of  Numa  came 
home  to  him  so  closely  that  he  has  been  able  to  in- 
vest it  with  a  human  interest  far  above  that  of  his 
other  books.  The  problem  of  the  fusion  of  North 
and  South,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  so  many  of  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  French  character, 
was  strongly  exemplified  in  his  own  household,  and  to 
the  novelist  it  naturally  suggested  much  interesting 
speculation." 

An  exact  reproduction  of  the  Benares  edition  of 
Sir  Richard  Burton's  ' '  Book  of  the  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night " — his  literal  and  unexpurgated 
translation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " — is  announced 
by  the  Burton  Society,  of  Denver,  Colo.  It  will  be 
sold  only  to  members  of  the  Colorado  Society.  Any 
one,  however,  can  become  a  member  who  will  pay 
the  necessary  fees  and  is  vouched  for  by  a  member 
or  by  two  "  responsible  residents  "  of  his  town,  who 
will  assert  their  belief  that  ' '  he  desires  to  own  the 
publications  of  the  society  solely  for  their  literary 
and  scientific  value."  The  edition  will  be  limited  to 
one  thousand  copies,  and  will  be  complete  in  sixteen 
volumes.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what 
authority,  if  any,  this  Colorado  edition  is  to  be 
issued. 


A    BALLAD     OF    THE     POWERS. 


The  Sultan  he  sat  by  the  Golden  Horn  and  looked 

o'er  the  Southern  sea  ; 
But  the  ships  of  the  powers  afar  were  borne  and 

never  a  sail  saw  he — 
And  he  heard  no  more  of  the  Concert's  Notes, 

which  they  played  round  the  Isle  of  Crete, 
For  the  First  Violin  had  gone  back  to  Berlin  and 

the  second  to  Downing  Street  I 

"  Now  what  has  become  of  the  Frankish  hosts  "  (he 

said  to  his  Grand  Vizier), 
"  Those  Admirals  all  with  their  cruisers  tall  and  the 
guns  that  I  used  to  hear  ? 
Are  the  Special  Commissioners  all  on  strike  who 

wrote  of  the  deeds  I've  done, 
While  the  Concert  en  masse  has  gone  to  Klondike 
and  sails  on  the  far  Yukon  ? 

"  Is  Greece  from  her  burden  of  debt  released  by  the 

Great  Pan- Frankish  fleet? 
Have  they  settled  the  crux  of  the  Purple  East  and 

a  Governor  found  for  Crete  ? 
Have  they  fixed  the  shares  to  which  each  shall  be 

heirs  in  the  Turkish  Empire  wide  ? 
What  the  German  and  Slav  shall  respectively  have 

when  the  plunder  they  come  to  divide  ?" 

'  Oh,  the  Eastern  Question  is  much  the  same  as  it 

was  ten  years  ago. 
For  they  mean  to  adhere"  (said  the  Grand  Vizier) 

"  to  the  glorious  Status  Quo — 
And  I  hear  that  in  Greece  there  is  still  the  deuce 

(and  the  army  as  well)  to  pay, 
And  the  Cretans  are  cooking  each  other's  goose  in 

the  old  accustomed  way. 

'  But  Kaiser  and  Czar  have  sailed  afar,  with  different 

fish  to  fry, 
And  the  powers  are  now  away  in    Kiao-Chou,  or 

else  in  Wei-Hai-Wei. 
It  is  China's  turn  to  fall  today  'neath  civilization's 

ban, 
And  the  grand  old  game  of  grab  they  play  for  the 

general  good  of  Man." 

'  What  deeds  of  dread  "  (the  Sultan  said)  "  has  the 
monarch  Celestial  done  ? 

And  have  I  a  twin  in  far  Pelun,  on  another  In- 
fernal Throne  ? 

Does  he  rule  by  a  Bashi-Bazouk  regime,  which 
moralists  strict  condemn, 

Or  drown  the  Lights  of  his  novel  harem  when  he  is 
not  pleased  with  them  ?  " 

'  A  virtuous  man  is  the  Son  of  Heaven,  with  a  strict 
regard  for  Law, 

And  Mandarins  have  none  of  the  sins  of  a  regular 
bad  Bashaw — 

But  the  way  that  they  spoke  to  a  German  priest, 
as  it  grieves  me  much  to  hear, 

It  has  angered  the  Lord  of  the  Mailed  Fist  1  "  re- 
plied the  Grand  Vizier. 

"  Alas  and  alack  I  "  the  Sultan  said,  and  he  rent  his 

reverend  beard, 
'  Now  this  is  the  most  outrageous  crime  that  ever  a 
Sultan  heard  ! 
Oh,  the  Brother  august  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon, 

it  is  only  too  plain  to  see, 
For  his  tyrannous  ways  will  be  Damned  very  soon 
if  he  doesn't  take  pattern  by  me  ! 

'  For  I  am  a  wight  who's  regenerate  quite,  and  the 
way  of  Salvation  have  found, 
And  no  more  they  avow   I'm  Unspeakable  now, 

nor  affirm  I'm  a  reprobate  crowned  ; 
For  though   in  your  time  you've  been  guilty  of 

crime,  and  a  slave  to  original  sin, 
You  will  never  be  chid  for  the  things  that  you  did, 
if  you  only  make  friends  with  Berlin." 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 


The  new  British  copyright  bill,  in  addition  to  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  "copyright  perform- 
ances" of  plays,  will  make  an  unauthorized  transla- 
tion an  infringement  of  a  copyright,  and  will  extend 
the  copyright  to  lectures  and  sermons,  with  the  power 
to  forbid  newspaper  reports  of  them.  In  addition, 
the  measure  provides  that  magazine  authors  are  the 
owners  of  the  copyright  of  their  articles  after  three 
years. 


Dante  Alighieri 

THE    NEW    LIFE 

(T,a  Vita  Nuova) 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

Mr.  Robertson   has  issued   a 
small     edition     of    "  La    Vita 
Nuova  " — Price  50  cents. 

Robertson's  Bookstore 

136  Post  St. 

Your  eyes  will  be  strong  at 
the  other  end  of  life  if  you 
treat  them  properly  now. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser,      

7    Kearny   St.  Opticians. 


Only  3  Weeks  More 

This  Offer  will  be  Closed 
April  I,  1898. 

$15.50    IN  VALUE  FOR    $8.50 


The  combination  offer  made  by  the  Argo- 
naut, whereby  the  Argonaut  and  Century 
Magazine  can  be  obtained  for  one  year  each, 
together  with  the  "  Century  Gallery  of  ioo 
Portraits"  at  a  saving  of  $7.00,  over  and 
above  the  regular  retail  price  of  the  three, 
will  have  to  be  taken  advantage  of  soon. 

We  have  filled  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  new  and  old  subscribers  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  "  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits  "  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  our  homes  or  for  a  pres- 
ent to  a  friend.  At  the  rate  of  $8.50,  at 
which  we  offer  the  combination,  the  cost  of 
the  Argonaut  is  really  only  $1.00  a  year,  as 
the  price  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  the 
"Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits  "  is  $7.50. 


Remittances  of  $8.50  for   the 

combination  should  be 

made  direct  to 

The  Argonaut 

240  Sutter  St.,  Ssin   Francisco. 


OUT-OF-TOWN 

People  are  in  \  ited  to  make  our  place  heart- 
quarters  -whenever  in  our  city  ;  make  it  a 
place  of  meeting,  and  while  -waiting  look 
ov«r  the  magazines,  and  Papers,  the  New- 
Books,  or  write  letters. 

Our  rorregpoudence-roooi  is  always  at  the 
disposal  of  our  guests  ;  if  you  call,  -we  con- 
sider you  our  guest.  If  you  are  not  coming 
to  the  city,  write  for  »nythiug  in  our  line. 

H.  R.  WILLIS,  107  Montgomery  St. 


HOW    TO    READ    FACES. 


This  subject,  so  engrossing  to  all  and  so  valuable 
to  many,  is  fully  treated  in  its  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  aspect  in  the  great  work  of 

Mary  Olmsted  Stanton, 

The  well-known  author  of  various    Mental   and  Physio- 
logical Treatises. 

ITS  TITLE, 

'■PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
PHYSIOGNOMY," 

DESCRIBES    ITS    CONTENTS. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  theory,  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  the  Scientific  and  Medical  world, 
that  the  Human  Face  is  the 

Index  of  all  Nature. 
That  the    human    physiognomy,   when    properly 
studied  in  its  five  natural  divisions  and  its  co-relation 
with  the  organs  of  the  body,  is 

An  Open  Book, 
On  which  the  student  of  these  volumes  can  read 
Character,  Emotions, 

Natural  Qualities, 
Assure  Health,  or  Locate  Disease. 
The  author  has  given  over  thirty  years  to  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  Her  style  is  easy,  and  by 
her  happy  method  of  illustration  the  book  reads  like 
a  novel  and  memorizes  itself.  Physicians  find  in  it 
valuable  diagnostic  information.  The  general  reader 
finds  new  ideas  on  every  page.  It  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  phrenology. 

It  is  complete  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  600 
pages  each,  finely  bound  and  profusely  ^illustrated. 

The  engravings  are  a  feature  of  the  work.  They 
number  nearly  400  and  are  especially  designed  to 
depict  the  various  lines  of  character  on  different 
faces  so  clearly  that  any  reader  can  recognize  them 
in  living  faces. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth $10.00 

"      "      "      sheep 12.00 

OUR  OFFER. 

THE  EDITION  IS  LIMITED. 

While  it  lasts  we  will  send  it  to  any  one,  post-paid, 
if  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  accompanies 
the  order,  at  these  prices  : 

Argonaut  and  Physiognomy,  in  cloth $6.00 

"         "         "        "         "    sheep  ....  7.00 
FIRST  ORDER  SERVED  FIRST. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco. 


March   14, 


THE 


ARGON  AUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Man  and  Several  Women. 

Stanley  Waterloo's  "A  Man  and  a  Woman," 
which  attracted  but  little  attention  on  its  original 
appearance  in  1892,  has  been  re-issued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vogue  attained  by  some  of  his  later 
books  in  England  as  well  as  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
realistic  study  of  the  life  of  one  man,  from  his  early 
childhood  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  until  his  death,  and 
brings  in  the  life  of  the  woman  who  was  his  mate  in 
the  subordinate  degree  which  Mr.  Waterloo  evi- 
dently deems  fitting. 

Grant  Harlson  is  eminently  a  strong  man.  physic- 
ally and  mentally,  and  he  has  none  of  the  finer 
sensibilities  or  compunctions  that  might  interfere 
with  his  career.  He  works  his  way  through  college 
and  rises  from  a  poor  lawyer's  clerk — making  his  bed 
at  first  on  the  hard  office  floor — to  be  a  man  of  promi- 
nence in  social,  political,  and  financial  circles.  And 
with  this  material  success  he  has  successes  of  the 
kind  that  Frenchmen  call  bonnes  fortunes,  exerting 
over  certain  kinds  of  women  an  attraction  that  is 
almost  hypnotic.  These  ante-nuptial  affairs  the 
author  describes  with  a  freedom  that  distinguishes 
the  realistic  school,  and  the  same  treatment  is  ac- 
corded his  relations  with  the  "one  woman "  for  him 
— she  who  becomes  his  second  wife.  It  is  all  written 
with  strong  verisimilitude,  but  that  it  is  a  book  to 
commend  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  It  teaches 
no  moral  lesson — rather  the  contrary,  in  fact — but  it 
does  give  an  insight  into  one  phase  of  human  char- 
acter. 

Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.25.  ^ 

The  Constitution  and  the  War. 

William  Archibald  Dunning,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
history  in  Columbia  University,  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral thoughtful  essays  on  the  Civil  War  period.  Six 
of  them  have  been  seen  heretofore  in  print,  having 
been  published  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
Yale  Review,  or  in  the  ' '  Papers  of  the  American 
Historical  Association."  The  military  history  of  the 
Civil  War  is  not  only  well  understood  by  readers  of 
this  generation,  but  the  facts  have  been  so  often  re- 
counted by  the  participants  and  their  contemporaries 
that  it  is  also  readily  accessible.  It  is  not  so  with 
those  great  subjects  connected  with  the  war  which  had 
for  their  bearing  the  constitution,  State  rights,  and 
sovereignty,  and  the  problems  that  arose  after  the 
war.  Professor  Dunning's  essays  dealt  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
periods  of  both  war  and  reconstruction  ;  the  military 
government  of  the  defeated  States  ;  a  comparison  of 
the  relation  of  the  different  States  to  the  constitution  ; 
and  the  impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson.  To 
this  group  the  author  has  now  added  a  new  essay 
dealing  with  the  "  Process  of  Reconstruction,"  and 
gathered  them  all  together  in  a  newly  published  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction." 

That  wonderful  period  known  as  "  The  Reconstruc- 
tion "  is  exhaustively  and  interestingly  treated.  It  is 
;  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements 
in  the  history  of  government — a  story  that  deals  with 
contests  from  1865  to  1870  in  the  field  of  statecraft  as 
thrilling  as  that  of  the  military  operations  which 
crushed  the  material  power  of  the  South. 

Published  by  the  MacmUlan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00.  _ 

New  Publications. 

A  volume  of  lyrics  by  Stephen  Phillips,  containing 
his  "  Christ  in  Hades,"  has  been  published  under  the 
title  of  "Poems"  by  John  Lane,  New  York;  price, 
$1.50. 

A  thoroughly  American  novel,  full  of  incident  if 
not  powerful,  is  "Jasper  Fairfax,"  by  Margaret 
Holmes.  Published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  Living  Christ :  An  Exposition  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  Man  in  Soul  and  Body,"  by  Paul 
Tyner,  has  been  published  by  the  Temple  Publish- 
•j  m  jng  Company,  Denver  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Correspondencia    Comercial,"   a  hand-book    of 
commercial    correspondence    in    Spanish,    by  Juan 
BoedoYanez,  has  been  issued  by  Hirschfeld  Brothers, 
I     65  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ;  price,  60  cents. 

"  Alamo  and  Other  Verses  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
of  poems  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  are  to 
be  applied  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  free  circu- 
lating library  and  literary  institute  at  Florence.  N.  M. 
Published  by  Edward  McQueen  Gray,  Florence,  N. 
M.  ;  price,  75  cents. 

^  "The  Self-Made  Man  in  American  Life"  is  the 

title  of  a  little  volume  containing  the  address  de- 
livered by  Grover  Cleveland  at  the  one  hundred  and 

u  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Princeton 
University.  Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  35  cents. 

A  narrative  of  Western  life  told  in  a  lively  style, 
with  plenty  of  conversation  interspersed  throughout, 
which  keeps  the  reader  interested  to  the  end,  has  been 
issued  under  the  title  of  "Told  in  the  Rockies."  Its 
author  is  A.  Maynard  Barbour.  Published  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Mrs.  Humphry — the  well  -  known  correspondent 
"Madge"  of  London  Truth — has  followed  up  her 
"'Manners  for   Men"  with  a  little  volume  entitled 


"Manners  for  Women,"  which  promises  to  rival  its 
predecessor  in  popularity.  Published  by  H.  F. 
Mansfield,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  first  story  in  a  book  bearing  its  name  is  "  A 
Night  in  Acadie."  It  is  an  interesting  story  of 
Acadian  life  whose  characters  are  obviously  of  the 
neutral  French  type  peculiar  to  Nova  Scotia.  There 
are  twenty  other  stories  in  the  book,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  little  volume  which  is  instructive  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining is  "  Sphinx- Lore,"  by  Charlotte  Brewster 
Johnson.  It  is  a  collection  of  original  literary  in- 
genuities and  historical  recreations,  interspersed  with 
charades,  anagrams,  jingle-puzzles,  etc.,  with  the  an- 
swers at  the  back  of  the  book.  Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Under  the  title  of  "California  Carols,"  Lucy 
Croghan  Browne  has  brought  out  a  book  of  music 
which  contains  many  beautiful  and  catchy  composi- 
tions. The  words  are  all  by  Mrs.  Browne  and  the 
music  has  been  furnished  by  such  favorites  as  John 
Haraden  Pratt,  J.  Oettl,  Mary  Louise  Carr,  S.  W. 
Leach.  W.  J.  Macdougall,  N.  Clifford  Page,  H.  B. 
Pasmore,  John  W.  Metcalf,  and  others.  Published 
by  the  author,  Oakland,  Cal  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  sporting  stories 
have  been  gathered  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Racing 
and  Chasing,"  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson,  giving  enter- 
taining accounts  of  following  the  hounds  in  England, 
steeple-chasing,  and  incidents  of  famous  meetings  at 
the  various  race-courses,  including  those  of  New- 
market Heath  and  the  Derby.  Considerable  space 
is  given  to  the  latter  event,  ranging  over  the  period 
from  1881  to  1895.  Many  amusing  anecdotes  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  volume,  which  is  illustrated  with 
fifteen  full-page  illustrations  and  many  other  smaller 
ones  throughout  the  text.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"  General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend,"  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  is  a  col- 
lection of  letters  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Elihu  8. 
Washburne,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
by  Grant  when  he  became  President  in  1869,  and 
after  occupying  that  office  for  a  few  weeks  was  sent 
as  the  American  representative  to  France.  The  cor- 
respondence extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years  (1861-1880).  and  in  many  instances  letters  are 
dated  from  such  famous  battle-fields  as  Fort  Donel- 
son,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  and  Chattanooga,  many  of 
them  revealing  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  ad- 
mirable traits  of  Grant's  character.  Published  by 
T.  Y.  Crowell  S:  Co..  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 
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The  Alpine  pasture  stirs 

With  rattling  grasshoppers. 
Some  green,   some  gold,   some  gray  with    crimson 
wings  ; 

Antic  or  grim  or  fair. 

They  glitter  everywhere. 
Without  a  path  or  aim,  like  foolish  sentient  things. 

On  stiff  legs  issuing  forth, 

They  fling  to  greet  the  North, 
But  veer  by  South  in  air,  and  perch  by  West  ; 

Nor  o'er  those  horny  eyes 

Floats  shadow  of  surprise 
To  find  the  impelling  hope  so  instantly  repressed. 

Thus,  with  no  goal  or  plan, 

The  headlong  race  of  man 
Bounds  in  the  void  at  each  uncertain  sign, 

Takes  grass-flowers  for  the  stars, 

Ants'  holes  for  hell's  black  bars, 
The  lustrous  eyes  of  mice  for  Providence  Divine. 

Yet,  with  a  knotted  scourge, 

The  instinctive  forces  urge 
Their  helpless  slaves  to  leap  in  hollow  air ; 

No  matter  what  the  flight, 

Nor  where  the  feet  alight. 
To  leap  and  pause  and  leap  is  all  our  human  care. 

Nor  at  this  fate  would  I, 

Shrill  insect,  wail  and  cry, 
Demand  a  goal,  and  shake  the  blades  with  rage, 

Claim  that  our  fretful  race 

Should  know  their  hour  and  place, 
Should  fling  with  faultless  aim  across  their  grassy 
stage. 

Rather  for  spurs  that  prick 

Our  dullness  to  the  quick, 
Whither  we  know  not  forcing  upward  flight — 

For  blind  desires  to  rise 

Toward  blank  phantasmal  skies, 
To  vault  in  fruitless  curve  beneath  a  larger  light, — 

For  instincts  vague  and  wide — 

So  humbling  to  my  pride — 
I  thank  the  Will  I  feel  not,  yet  adore  ; 

Content  to  leap  astray, 

Content  to  lose  my  way, 
While  still  I  hold  in  joy  the  mastering  wish  to  soar. 
— Edmund  Gosse  in  Literature. 
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Washington  living's  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
while  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  poetic  of 
American  classics,  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to 
dramatic  treatment,  and  to  lyric  hardly  more.  As  a 
play  it  is  beneath  consideration,  except  as  a  vehicle 
for  Joseph  Jefferson's  exquisite  presentation  of  the 
forgivable  village  vagabond,  the  idler  beloved  of 
children,  and  harried  by  his  ranting  wife.  It  has  been 
exalted  into  an  operetta  by  Planquette,  for  the  story 
had  for  Frenchmen  the  charm  of  the  exotic,  and  Plan- 
quette could  write  tuneful  numbers.  But,  in  making 
a  new  opera  on  this  theme,  the  story  being  trite, 
Jefferson's  creation  overshadowing  any  new  treatment 
of  Rip,  and  Planquette  having  set  a  standard  for 
composers,  Dr.  Jules  Jordan,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  shown  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  problem  of  its  presentation  twice  at  the  Bald- 
win this  week  admits  of  a  complicated  solution.  The 
outskirts  of  the  theatrical  profession  are  crowded 
with  amateurs  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  Frohmans 
and  other  prominent  managers  for  the  prestige  of 
appearing  with  their  companies.  When  "The  Mas- 
queraders  "  was  produced  in  New  York,  the  "  think- 
ing parts"  were  all  taken  by  women,  who,  if  they 
had  not  paid  for  the  privilege  of  being  on  the  stage, 
wore  gowns  that  would  have  swallowed  up  six 
months'  earnings  at  a  salary  commensurate  with  their 
performance.  In  the  same  way,  amateur  dramatists 
and  musicians  have  paid  for  seeing  their  works  set 
before  the  public.  After  hearing  "  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
one  infers  that  Dr.  Jordan  belongs  to  this  class  of 
musicians,  and,  pari  passu,  that  he  has  money  to 
burn  on  the  altar  of  Melpomene. 

The  other  factor  in  the  production  of  the  opera 
is  Mr.  Bamabee's  vanity.  Like  all  comedians,  he 
has  an  ambition — evidently  an  uncontrollable  am- 
bition-— to  play  pathetic  parts.  It  recalls  the  late  C. 
B.  Bishop's  ambition  to  play  Hamlet.  The  rotund 
comedian — who  was  about  five  feet  three  and  weighed 
three  hundred  pounds — was  consumed  with  a  mad 
desire  to  essay  the  melancholy  Dane,  and  at  last  he 
got  his  chance.  It  was  at  the  old  California  The- 
atre, and  as  the  occasion  was  one  of  his  benefit 
nights,  he  could  play  any  old  thing  he  wanted.  The 
house  was  packed,  for  he  was  a  great  favorite,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  announcement  made  it  a  great 
attraction.  His  ample  curves  in  the  sable  garb  of 
Hamlet  afforded  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men,  but 
the  audience  restrained  themselves.  The  opening 
words  of  his  first  long  speech,  however,  were  too 
much  for  them.  A  dead  silence  fell  as  the  ponder- 
ous actor  was  left  alone  on  the  stage  and  advanced 
to  deliver  his  first  soliloquy.  He  managed  to  de- 
claim the  first  line,  "Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh 
would  melt,"  and  then  the  house  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter  that  almost  made  the  crystal  chandelier 
rattle. 

Bishop  took  the  matter  philosophically  and  there- 
after guyed  the  performance  through  to  the  end,  and 
Mr.  Barnabee  would  do  well  to  pattern  by  his  ex- 
ample of  resignation.  He  is  utterly  lacking  in  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  Rip  Van  Winkle,  while 
his  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  in  "Robin  Hood"  is 
almost  an  ideal  impersonation.  The  sheriff  is  a 
cynical  old  gentleman,  sophisticated,  selfish,  and 
possessed  of  a  dry  and  caustic  humor.  You  enjoy 
his  acid  jokes  enormously,  but  purely  as  a  spectator, 
and  feel  none  of  the  emotions  that  the  magnetic 
quality  in  an  actor  evokes.  Rip,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  all  recall  from  Jefferson's  impersonation  as  the 
most  simple  and  genial  of  creatures,  brimming  over 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  drawing  from 
his  auditors  all  the  sympathy  in  their  natures.  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  set  up  a  standard,  and,  in  this  r61e  at 
least,  Mr.  Barnabee  has  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting. 

For  the  rest,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle"  has  nothing  to 
commend  it.  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis  almost  sings  her 
throat  out  as  the  shrewish  wife,  Katrina,  and  her 
exhibitions  of  catch-as- catch-can  and  collar-and- 
elbow  wrestling  are  interesting  to  athletes,  but  rather 
out  of  place  in  opera.  Still  one  can  not  repress  a 
certain  admiration  for  the  dexterous  way  in  which 
she  catches  up  a  spindle-legged  youth — he  was  the 
dancing  monk  in  "The  Serenade" — wipes  up  the 
stage  with  him,  and  tosses  him  deftly  down  a  well. 
She  takes  an  occasional  fall  out  of  Rip  or  Minna's 
lover  as  the  opera  progresses,  but  this  playing  at 
cup  and  ball  with  a  well  ?nd  a  young  man  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  feaHires  of  the  opera. 

To  her  lot,  also,  falls  the  presentation  of  Dr.  Jor- 
dan's single  venture  into  the  realms  of  the  original. 
Ar  I  it  is  not  a  timid  venture,  by  any  means.  It  is 
n  Jung  less  than  the  introduction  into  the  heart  of 
tt  sleepy  Catskills  of  a  real,  live,  burlesque  fairy, 
glimmering  in  spangled  white,  bearing  a  star-tipped 
.■and,  and  drawing  the  faithful  lime-light  after  her  all 
about  the  stage.     With  due  respect  to  Dr.  Jordan, 


this  fairy  seems  out  of  place*  in  the  glade  where  Hen- 
drik  Hudson  and  his  ghostly  crew  hold  their  revels, 
and  doubts  of  her  entire  respectability  are  raised  by  her 
name,  Morgana,  which,  in  a  Dutch  story,  must  be 
assumed. 

The  other  principal  singers  of  the  Bostonians  who 
are  in  the  cast  are  Mr.  Philp  as  Minna's  lover,  Charles 
R.  Hawley  as  Hudson,  Harry  Brown  as  Vander- 
donck,  and  Alice  Nielsen  as  Minna.  Mr.  Brown 
had  the  honor  of  eliciting  the  first  laugh  of  the  evening 
when  he  declared  that  some  one  was  a  "cowyard." 
It  was  a  gentle  ripple  of  girlish  laughter,  but  it  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  humorist,  and  thereafter  his 
sallies  in  broken  English  were  recognized  as  the  comic 
element  in  the  piece.  Miss  Nielsen  surpassed  Mr. 
Brown,  however,  by  winning  the  first  genuine  ap- 
plause of  the  piece,  and  this  was  not  until  she  gave 
her  song,  with  its  thumping  dance,  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  act. 

The  last  and  the  most  lingering  impression  one 
got  of  the  opera  was  that  made  in  the  final  scene  by* 
Mr.  Barnabee's  legs.  Perhaps  in  them  lies  the 
secret  of  the  opera's  production.  Well,  Mr.  Barna- 
bee has  reason  to  be  proud  of  them.  They  are 
very  shapely  and  well  groomed.  Rip  must  have 
stopped  just  outside  the  village  to  wash  from  them 
the  accumulated  dust  of  twenty  years,  for  they  are 
the  pinkiest  pink  legs  ever  seen,  even  in  comic  opera. 


Notes. 
"  1492"  will  soon  be  given  at  the  Columbia. 

Laura  Millard  is  now  singing  in  "  The  Geisha"  at 
the  Schiller,  in  Chicago. 

Charles  Hoyt's  newest  play,  "  A  Day  and  a  Night," 
has  been  completed,  and  it  will  be  produced  on  April 
18th. 

Charles  H.  Hoyt's  "Stranger  in  New  York,"  pro- 
duced in  Gotham  last  fall,  will  be  seen  at  the  Bald- 
win next  month.  Anna  Boyd  will  be  a  member  of 
the  company. 

Robert  Man  tell,  who  is  soon  to  be  seen  at  one  of 
the  local  theatres,  sustained  a  double  loss  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  death  of  Charlotte  Behrens,  who  was 
his  wife  and  also  the  leading  lady  of  his  company. 

All  has  been  forgiven,  and  Clement  Scott,  who 
raised  such  a  rumpus  with  his  remarks  about  virtue, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  on  the  stage,  is  back  at  the  old 
stand,  writing  dramatic  criticisms  for  the  London 
Telegraph.  % 

Anna  Held,  the  famous  Parisian  beauty,  in  "  A 
Gay  Deceiver,"  to  be  preceded  by  Chester  Bailey  Fer- 
nald's  "  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  is  the  attraction  that 
will  follow  "  The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle"  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre. 

The  engagement  of  T.  Daniel  Frawley  to  marry 
Ada  Lewis,  the  original  "tough  girl,"  who  is  now 
playing  in  "  Widow  Jones,"  was  telegraphed  out  here 
in  the  middle  of  the  week  and  was  promptly  denied 
next  morning  by  Mr.  Frawley. 

There  is  to  be  a  second  William  MacDonald  in 
the  Bostonians.  The  new-comer  is  a  brawny  basso 
who  has  been  at  work  at  a  blacksmith  forge  in  Red- 
wood City  and  latterly  singing  in  Grace  Church. 
He  is  to  understudy  Eugene  Cowles. 

Grace  Filkins,  who  has  returned  to  the  stage  and 
is  now  acting  in  Charles  Coghlan's  company,  is  in 
private  life  Mrs.  Adolph  Marix,  wife  of  the  brilliant 
young  naval  lieutenant  who  is  acting  as  judge- 
advocate  to  the  court  of  inquiry  commissioned  to  re- 
port on  the  Maine  disaster. 

Sir  Henry  Irving  sent  his  son  Lawrence  and  Ellen 
Terry  over  to  Paris  to  see  the  great  French  sensation, 
"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  and  they  reported  that  it  was 
too  high-flown  for  England  or  America.  Neverthe- 
less, the  announcement  has  been  made  that  Richard 
Mansfield  has  secured  the  American  rights. 

Joseph  R.  Grismer  is  doing  some  rather  clever 
work  as  a  playwright.  "Away  Down  East,"  a 
melodrama  of  the  "Old  Homestead"  school  which 
he  rewrote  and  enlivened,  is  actually  turning  people 
away  in  New  York,  and  he  is  also  largely  responsible 
for  the  little  piece,'  "A  Gay  Deceiver,"  in  which 
Anna  Held  is  soon  to  appear  at  the  Baldwin. 

San  Francisco  is  to  have  another  new  theatre. 
The  old  Auditorium  on  Eddy  Street,  where  Fritz 
Scheel  gave  his  symphony  concerts,  has  been  leased 
by  a  stock  company  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  theatre  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  twenty-three  hundred,  with  a  refreshment  garden 
annex.     It  will  be  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

The  Frawley  Company,  which  has  just  completed 
its  engagement  in  New  Orleans,  will  soon  close  its 
season,  and  Blanche  Bates,  Madge  Carr-Cook,  and 
George  Bosworth  will  join  the  stock  company,  which 
is  to  begin  its  season  at  the  Great  Northern  in  Chi- 
cago week  after  next.  Walter  Clarke  Bellows,  who 
was  the  Frawley  stage-manager  two  years  ago,  and 
Genevieve  Bellows  are  also  to  be  members  of  the 
Chicago  company. 

Mabel  Bouton,  a  San  Francisco  girl  who  was  here 
with  a  French  farce  company  at  the  Baldwin  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  has  since  been  in  "  A  Normandy 
Wedding"  at  the  Madison  Square  in  New  York,  is 
reported  to  have  been  married  recently  to  a  young 
lawyer  in  that  city.  Miss  Bouton  neither  confirms 
nor  denies  the  report,  contenting  herself  with  affirm- 


ing that  it  is  "darned  mean  for  people  to  pry  into 

her  affairs." 

Alice  Yates  Grant,  a  San  Franciscan  who  has  lately 
turned  her  energies  to  writing  for  the  stage,  had  no 
less  than  four  of  her  one-act  plays  presented  at  a  re- 
cent matinee  of  the  Stanhope- Wheatcroft  School  of 
Acting,  in  New  York.  There  is  quite  a  demand  for 
these  little  pieces  for  use  in  vaudeville  entertainments, 
and  at  least  one  actress,  Minnie  Seligman.  is  forming 
a  repertoire  of  them  ;  she  intends  'o  tour  the  country, 
presenting  much  the  same  kind  of  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment as  did  Rosina  Vokes. 

"  The  Conquerors  "  has  proved  so  successful  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  in  New  York,  that  Manager  Charles 
Frohman  has  decided  to  continue  it  until  the  end  of 
the  season  on  May  ist.  This  will  postpone  the  pro- 
duction of  three  new,  plays,  one  of  them  being  the 
dramatization  of  Anthony  Hope's  Greek  story, 
"  Phroso."  When  the  Empire  Company,  by  the 
way,  goes  on  its  tour  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, it  will  present  only  "  Under  the  Red  Robe," 
reserving  ' '  The  Conquerors  "  for  the  regular  fall  tour. 

The  new  opera  in  which  Alice  Nielsen  is  to  star 
next  season  is  called  "The  For  tune-Teller."  It  was 
written  by  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Victor  Herbert, 
librettist  and  composer  of  "  The  Serenade,"  and  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Hungary  during  the  Hungarian  War 
of  Independence.  Miss  Nielsen  will  be  a  gypsy 
fortune  teller,  and  there  will  be  four  comedians  in  the 
cast,  one  of  them  being  Jerome  Sykes,  who  is  now  in 
"  The  Highwayman."  Miss  Nielsen's  place  with  the 
Bostonians  will  be  taken  by  Helen  Bertram,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  organization  some  years  ago,  and 
has  recently  been  acting  in  London. 

London  is  deeply  interested  in  the  successor  to 
"The  Geisha,"  which  is  expected  about  Easter. 
It  has  been  written  by  Owen  Hall,  with  l>rics  by 
Adrian  Ross  and  Harry  Greenbank,  and  Alma 
Tadema  was  offered  five  thousand  dollars  to  design 
the  costumes  and  scenery,  which  are  of  the  year 
30  A.  D.  in  Rome.  In  the  cast  are  to  be  the  popular 
English  idol,  Letty  Lind  ;  Hayden  Coffin,  the  tenor 
who  was  here  with  Lillian  Russell  a  few  years  ago  ; 
Rutland  Barrington,  who  created  so  many  roles  in 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  at  the  S^voy  ;  and 
Lord  Rosslyn,  the  skirt-dancing  peer  who  made  his 
d£but  in  Pinero's  "  Trelawny  of  the  '  Wells.'  " 

Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Dramatic  Mirror  and  husband  of  Minnie  Maddern 
Fiske,  has  been  made  the  defendant  in  a  suit  for 
libel  brought  by  the  "theatrical  trust,"  including 
Marc  Klaw,  Abraham  Erlanger,  Charles  Frohman, 
Al  Hayman,  S.  F.  Neidlinger,  and  J.  F.  Zimmer- 
man. The  original  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  ina- 
bility of  Mrs.  Fiske  and  the  managers  to  agree  on 
the  terms  on  which  her  tour  in  ' '  Tess  of  the  D'  Urber- 
villes  "  should  be  conducted,  and  the  immediate  cause 
of  complaint  is  his  strictures  on  the  business  methods 
of  the  managers  published  in  the  Mirror  of  December 
18th  and  25th. 

Harry  Corson  Clarke  is  finding  out  that  the  double 
berth  of  star  and  manager  is  not  a  bed  of  roses. 
Affie  Warner,  who  was  playing  Cissy  in  "What 
Happened  to  Jones,"  wanted  an  advance  on  her 
salary  on  the  last  night  of  their  stay  in  Oakland,  and 
raised  a  row  when  she  could  not  get  it.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  police  restored  quiet,  but  when  Miss 
Warner  learned  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  engaged  Miss 
Olive  Hoff  to  fill  her  place,  she  determined  to  apply 
to  the  law  for  relief.  She  says  she  is  going  to  sue 
Mr.  Clarke  for  assault  and  battery,  libel,  defamation 
of  character,  and  a  season's  salary,  lumping  the 
amount  of  pecuniary  balm  necessary  to  restore  her  to 
health  and  good  spirits  at  ten  thousand  dollars. 


Buy  Alum 

at  druggist's,  and  baking  powder 
at  grocer's. 

Use  the  alum  externally ; 
put  the  baking  powder  in  your 
cake. 


Our  galvanized  sheets  bear  this  stencil 

IROXSSTEEL  COMPANY 


We  make  only  one  quality  and  use 
no  other  brand  as  a  trade  mark 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Vandergrift  Building 

Pittsburgh 


,14  Inches 


W   FROM  THE  EYES 

is  the  natural  reading 
^distance  Nearer  or  further 
1^  abnormal  and  heed5  investigation 

CALL  and  SEE  US 


Opticians  '    7>CRAaupPL,6:, 

-**  642 MARKET  St.  o^~ 

iJhlOf  rX  CHROMICIE  BUILDING. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Good-by  to  "Happy  Japan— Garden  of   Glitter."     The 

Last  Nights  of  the  Successful  Musical  Comedy, 

-:-     THE     CEISHA     -:- 

A  Story  of  a  Tea-House. 

Superb  Cast.     Splendid  Chorus.     Efficient  Orchestra. 

Magnificent  Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Effects. 

Next "  The  "Widow  O'Brien." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 

Two   Weeks,    Beginning   Monday,    March    14th.      Very 

Excellent  Laughing, 

-:-  THE  MYSTERIOUS  MR.  BUGLE  - 

A    Legitimate   Farce   in   Three   Acts.     By  Madeline 

Lucette  Ryley.      Presented  by  Joseph  Holland 

and  an  Efficient  Cast. 


Next  Attraction ANNA    HKLD 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 
Beginning  Next  Monday,  Second  and  Last  Week, 

PRIMROSE    &    WEST'S    MINSTRELS 

The  Biggest  Hit  in  Years. 
A    Galaxy    of    Star    Performers. 


Monday,  March  21st "  1492.* 


OKPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  March  14th 
Will  H.  Fo.\.  the  World- Famous  "Paderwiski "  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tom  Mcintosh,  Exponents  Ebony  Comedy; 
Burke  &  Forrest.  Comedy  Sketch  Artists  ;  Athas  &  Col- 
lins, Australian  Beau-Ideal  Artists ;  the  Great  Hit  of  the 
Vear,  Josephine  Sabel  and  the  Human  Musii-  Sheet  of  50 
Culored  Vocalists ;  Jose  Quintette.  World's  Greatest 
Vaudeville  Singing  Act;  Webb  &  Hassan,  Novelty 
Acrobats ;  Rudi'.off,  Fantastic  Delineator ;  Smith  & 
Cook,  the  Alii  lion  aires. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUDITORIUM, 

Corner  Mason  and  Ellis  Streets. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  March    12th,  Wednesday   Evening, 
March  16th,  and  Saturday  Afternoon,  March  19th. 

TECH-IEE       RECITALS 

—BY — 

MARTEAU  ! 

The   Creat   French   Violinist. 
assisted  bv 

AIME    LACHAUME    -   -    Pianist. 


Reserved  Seats SI. 50 

Now  on  sale  at  the   San   Francisco  Music   Store,  225 
Sutter  Street. 


Lederer's  "Quinonia," 

fT^*t         J5r&?^~~- -v  ^  delightfully  refresh- 

'■■!,• '&^StiSl^^^~^ "£**■**    n  ing     preparation     for 

*5P^L^  -~  i^" --"-  X^^s^"  removing    scurf    and 

^•y^S^S'/^^z-^^y^T^       cleansing     the    scalp. 

^~t^T_  '^''^^^  Stops  falling  hair  and 

,f      ^^S^j^^T/     "  effects     a     healthy 

growth.      Not  a  dye 

and  perfectly  harmless.     35  cts    per  buttle. 

G.   I-KD1:KI:i;,  111  Stockton  Street,  S.  F 


RACES 


RACES 


RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  (897-'98,  Monday, 
March  7th,  to  Saturday,  March  12th, 
Inclusive. 


Racing      Monday,      Tuesday,      "Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAT.        f- 
Races  start  at  3:15   P.   M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p,  m„  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President, 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

(Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897, 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;   1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS- «:00.    10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  :  1:15 
p.m.    Round    Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00, 
Special  Trip*  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621   Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


The  BigJJun  Store 

CEO.    W.    SHREVE, 

739  Market  Street. 


Klondikers  Supplied  Cheap 

Rifles,  Pistols,  Shot  Guns,  Ammunition, 

Boots    and    Shoes,    Sleeping    Bags, 

Clothing,   Mitts,  Kuives. 

Camp  Axes,  Packs,    Field    Glasses,    Pocket 

Compasses  and  Glasses,  Money  Belts, 

Fishing  Tackle,  Etc. 


Gall  and  Examine  Goods  Before  Purchasing. 


March  14,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    BOSTONIANS'    NEW    OPERA. 


A  Musician's  Opinion  of   "Rip  Van  Winkle." 


It  really  seems  incredible  that  a  company  of  so 
long  an  experience  as  the  Bostonians  should  have 
exhibited  such  poor  judgment  in  placing  before  the 
public  so  worthless  an  opera  as  was  sung  last  Mon- 
day evening  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 

"Rip  Van  Winkle."  composed  and  adapted  by 
Jules  Jordan — certainly  as  far  as  San  Francisco  is 
concerned — has  died  a  well-merited  death  ;  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  commend  it,  either  from  a 
musical  or  literary  standpoint. 

The  opera  is  mainly  composed  of  a  number  of 
colorless,  uninteresting,  and  insipid  solos,  the  major- 
ity of  them  being  rendered  either  by  Jessie  Bartlett 
Davis  or  Henry  Clay  Barnabee. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Jordan  could  have  over- 
looked or  forgotten  the  existence  of  another  opera 
upon  the  same  theme  which  has  acquired  a  world- 
wide reputation  ?  Planquette's  ' '  Rip  Van  Winkle  " 
has  been  a  standard  opera  for  many  years,  and  is  so 
well  established  in  popular  favor  that  it  would  seem 
almost  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  displace  it.  Cer- 
tainly it  never  could  be  superseded  by  such  a  work 
as  that  to  which  the  Bostonians  have  given  so  much 
prominence. 

It  is  an  open  question  after  all  whether  Washington 
Irving's  story  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  musical 
treatment,  and  surely  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  impersonation  of  Joseph  Jefferson  in  the  title- 
role  it  would  seem  almost  absurd  to  attempt  such  a 
task. 

Jessie  Bartlett  Davis  as  Katrina  struggled  hero- 
ically, both  in  a  vocal  and  physical  manner,  with  her 
role,  but  even  with  all  her  talent  and  energy  she  was 
quite  unable  to  accomplish  anything  satisfactory  to 
the  audience  and  probably  to  herself. 

Why  Henry  Clay  Barnabee  should  have  inflicted 
himself — with  twelve  solos — upon  a  confiding  public, 
is  really  difficult  to  understand.  As  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham,  Mr.  Barnabee  has  been  accepted  and 
tolerated  for  a  long  period,  but  when  he  thrusts  him- 
self upon  us  as  an  operatic  soloist,  it  is  high  time  to 
remind  him  that  the  patience  of  the  public  may  some 
day  become  exhausted. 

Regarded  as  the  nominal  head  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  Bostonians,  Mr.  Barnabee  wields  an  im- 
mense influence,  but  the  position  carries  with  it  a  cer- 
tain responsibility,  and  should  not  be  abused  to  the 
extent  of  forcing  upon  the  public  a  work  of  so  little 
value  as  the  new  "  Rip  Van  Winkle." 

It  has  been  generally  understood  for  many  years 
that  any  new-comer  joining  the  Bostonians  has  very 
little  chance  of  achieving  distinction,  for  the  original 
members  of  the  company  are  most  tenacious  of  their 
rights,  but  an  exception  might  fairly  have  been  made 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Philp,  who  possesses  a 
voice  of  sweet  and  excellent  quality.  Mr.  Philp 
has  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  showing  us  what 
he  can  do  during  the  present  season,  and  as  "  Rip 
Van  Winkle  "  overflows  with  solos,  something  of  a 
more  prominent  character  should  have  been  assigned 
him.  Even  if  the  interpolation  of  an  effective  num- 
ber had  been  permitted  him,  at  least  it  would  have 
left  us  with  a  pleasant  souvenir.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  management  hardly  cared  to  risk  one 
of  Mr.  Philp's  attractive  solos  in  contrast  to  the  gen- 
eral weakness  of  the  opera.  Let  us  hope  that  as  the 
original  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  slumbered  for  twenty 
years  and  then  awoke,  so  some  day  he  may  come  back 
to  us  rejuvenated  and  in  a  more  attractive  form : 
until  then  R.  I.  P.         Donald  de  V.  Graham. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


week.  They  are  all  white  men  this  year,  and  the 
absence  of  the  colored  brethren  is  not  to  be  mourned. 
The  entertainment  begins  with  the  usual  minstrel 
first-part,  George  Primrose  and  E.  M.  Hall  being  on 
the  bones  end,  and  George  Wilson  and  Ernest  Tenny 
on  the  tambo,  with  B.  S.  Carnes  as  interlocutor. 
There  are  the  usual  comic  songs,  ballads,  and  chor- 
uses, and  for  the  finale  E.  M.  Hall  illustrated  the 
styles  of  playing  the  banjo  from  its  invention  to  the 
present  day.  The  specialties  in  the  second  part  con- 
sist of  songs  by  the  Quaker  City  Quartet ;  George 
Primrose  in  his  remarkably  graceful  dances  ;  the 
Seymours  in  an  acrobatic  act ;  George  Wilson  in  an 
amusing  discourse  ;  Waterbury  Brothers  and  Tenny, 
who  play  on  a  variety  of  musical  instruments  ;  and 
finally  the  Ben  Mowatt  Trio  in  their  marvelously  dex- 
terous Indian-club  swinging  and  juggling. 

The  minstrels  will  remain  at  the  Columbia  all  next 
week,  and  on  Monday.  March  21st,  the  burlesque  of 
' '  1492  "  will  be  presented  by  a  large  company,  headed 
by  Stuart,  the  male  Patti. 


Jjast  Week  of  "The  Geisha." 
' '  The  Geisha  "  is  really  a  very  trifling  little  piece, 
but  the  charm  of  its  Oriental  scene  and  catching 
music  is  very  potent.  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  have  all  given  it 
cordial  welcome,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  popu- 
lar successes  of  the  present  decade.  Its  revival  at 
the  Tivoli  has  been  as  well  received  as  the  first  pro- 
duction a  few  months  ago,  and,  judging  by  the  well- 
filled  auditorium,  it  could  run  for  several  weeks  yet. 
But  it  is  to  be  withdrawn  after  next  week. 

On  Monday,  March  21st,  "The  Widow  O'Brien " 
is  to  be  revived.  This  is  an  Irish-American  farce- 
comedy,  with  musical  trimmings,  constructed  on 
such  lax  lines  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  any  kind  of  specialty  that  the  abilities  of 
those  in  the  cast  may  suggest.  The  second  act  takes 
place  in  a  concert-hall,  and  in  this  will  be  given  a 
burlesque  of  "  II  Trovatore." 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Orpheum. 

Josephine  Sabel  has  not  lost  any  of  her  chic  charm 
since  she  last  sang  at  the  Orpheum,  and  she  has 
brought  back  a  lot  of  new  songs  that  have  made  her 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  entertainment  at  that 
house.  Her  Human  Music  Sheet  is  greeted  with 
hearty  applause,  and  next  week  the  number  of 
negroes  who  figure  in  it  will  be  increased  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five.  Rudinoff,  the  Russian,  contributes  a 
novel  number,  his  shadow  pictures,  singing,  and 
whistling  being  decidedly  out  of  the  usual  line,  and 
he  has  a  lot  of  new  tricks  in  his  bag  for  next  week. 
The  Jose"  Quintet  sings  well,  Webb  and  Hassan  are 
clever  balancers,  and  Smith  and  Cook  do  an  amus- 
ing acrobatic  act. 

For  next  week  all  these  will  be  retained  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  in  addition  there  will  be  Will  H.  Fox. 
a  comic  pianist  in  a  musical  skit  which  he  calls 
"  Paddy whiski,"  Athas  and  Collins  in  a  comedy 
sketch,  and  Burke  and  Forrest,  another  team  of 
comedians. 


A  Note  from  Mrs.  Atherton. 

Merryhill  Cottage,  Bushev,  Herts. 

February  25,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  title  of  my  book  has 
been  changed  to  ' '  American  Wives  and  English  Hus- 
bands," as  my  publishers  here  preferred  it.  Dodd 
Mead  did  not,  and  wanted  to  call  it  "  The  Americans 
of  Maundrell  Abbey,"  but  although  I  preferred  that 
title  I  could  not  consent,  as  a  book  with  two  titles  has 
to  make  two  reputations.  You  will  notice  that  a 
number  of  people  in  the  first  part  (the  California  half), 
only  come  in  for  a  moment  ;  but  these  people  are  the 
principal  characters  in  a  novel  called  "The  Cali- 
fomians,"  which  Mr.  Lane  is  bringing  out.  This 
last  was  written  first,  and  is  a  story  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Menlo  Park  in  the  eighties. 

Very  truly  yours,        Gertrude  Atherton. 

Another  Pronunciation  of  "  Sienkiewicz." 
Los  Angeles,  175  N.  Spring  Street, 

March  7,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  saw  in  your  paper  of 
February  29th  a  letter,  headed  "Sienkiewicz  and 
'  Quo  Vadis.'  "  from  Mr.  Ogden  and  your  reply,  which 
I  don't  think  is  quite  correct.  Count  Bozenta,  who 
is  a  friend  of  the  author,  told  me  to  say  "  Sine-kay- 
vich  "  (or  "  vitch  "),  with  the  accent  on  the  "  kay." 
Faithfully,  A.  P. 

[We  have  already  given  several  pronunciations 
from  the  best  available  authorities.  There  being  so 
many  phonic  combinations  in  Polish,  however,  for 
which  the  English  language  has  no  equivalents,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  an  absolutely  correct  pronunci- 
ation to  be  given  in  the  latter. — Eds.] 

A  Cobweb  Palace. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  7,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  1  inclose  a  cut,  with  accom- 
panying description,  which  appeared  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Strand  Magazine  : 

' '  The  photograph  here  shown  is  a  view  of  the  in- 
terior of  Warner's  Cobweb  Palace  in  San  Francisco. 
The  cobwebs  on  the  ceiUng  represent  the  accumula- 
tion of  forty-two  years.  The  house  was  built  in  the 
year  1856,  and  the  ceiling  has  never  been  touched  since 
that  time.  The  place  is  now  a  curiosity-shop,  and 
enjoys  much  notoriety.  It  is.  however,  about  to  be 
pulled  down — the  inevitable  fate  of  interesting  old 
places.  We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  photo- 
graph to  Mr.  Frank  S.  Shaw,  93  Toothill  Road, 
Loughborough." 

Being  an  old  resident  of  your  city,  and  having 
never  previously,  heard  of  the  "landmark"  in  ques- 
tion, I  would  be  pleased  if  you  could  direct  me 
through  your  columns  to  its  exact  locality. 

Yours  truly,        Constant  Reader. 

[The  inclosure  is  a  photograph  of  what  was  known 
as  the  "  Cobweb  Palace  "  at  Meiggs's  Wharf  in  San 
Francisco,  where  in  truth  there  was  an  accumula- 
tion of  many  years'  curios  and  cobwebs.  It  was  de- 
stroyed, some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  march 
of  improvements  in  that  vicinity. — EDS.} 


"The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle." 
The  Bostonians  bring  their  engagement  at  the 
Baldwin  to  an  end  on  Saturday  evening  with  the 
final  performance  of  "  Robin  Hood."  They  have 
been  here  four  weeks,  and  have  had  crowded 
houses  at  every  performance.  They  gave  "The 
Serenade"  continuously  during  the  first  two  weeks, 
"  Robin  Hood  "  during  the  third,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  last  week  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
new  opera,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle."  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, this  last  was  sung  only  two  nights. 

Next  week  the  Baldwin  is  to  have  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  successful  farces  that  have  been  such  a  feature 
of  the  past  season  in  New  York.     It  is  "  The  Mys- 
terious Mr.  Bugle,"  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Madeline 
Lucette  Ryley.     Mrs.  Ryley,  who  as  Madeline  Lu- 
'■"     cette  was  a  popular  actress   a  few  years  ago,  has 
scored  several  successes  in  writing  light  comedy  since 
she  fitted  John  Drew  with  "  Christopher,  Jr.,"  a  few 
years  ago,  and  "The  Mysterious  Mr.   Bugle"  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  them.    It  is  a 
legitimate  farce,  and  turns  on  the  consequences  that 
I  ensue    upon    the    telling   of   a   white    lie.     Joseph 
i  Holland,  one  of  the  best  of  the  younger  American 
comedians,  is  to  have  the  leading  male  r61e,  and 
others  in  the  cast  are  Winona,  the  younger  sister  of 
<  Eme  Shannon  ;  Gretchen  Lyons  and  Lucius  Hen- 
derson, whom  we  have  seen  in  Milton  Royle's  "  Cap- 
tain Impudence";    Agnes  Findlay,  Edgar  Norton, 
and  Charles  Collins. 


The  Races. 

There  will  be  two  particularly  attractive  events  at 
the  Oakland  Track  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
12th,  in  the  third  and  fourth  races.  The  first  is  the 
Racing  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  for  a  purse  of 
$1,000,  the  distance  being  four  furlongs.  Forty-two 
nominations  have  been  made  for  this  event,  which- is 
a  selling  race,  and  the  result  will  be  watched  by  all 
lovers  of  horseflesh  with  keen  interest.  The  fourth 
race  is  the  Baldwin  Hotel  Handicap  of  one  mile  for 
a  purse  of  $1,500,  which  will  call  out  a  big  field  of 
the  best  horses  now  running  under  the  auspices  of 
the  California  Jockey  Club. 

The  second  week  of  the  fortnight  in  Oakland  will 
begin  on  Monday,  March  14th,  and  the  leading 
events  will  be  the  San  Pablo  Selling  Stakes  for  three- 
year-olds  at  seven  furlongs  on  Wednesday,  March 
16th,  and  the  Flying  Stakes  for  two-year-old  fillies  at 
half  a  mile,  and  the  Pacific-Union  Stakes  for  all  ages 
at  one  and  one-eighth  miles,  both  on  Saturday, 
March  19th. 

The  audience  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  in  New 
York,  where  Charles  Frohman's  company  was  playing 
' '  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  was  surprised  to  see  the  Rev. 
Father  McGlynn  and  another  Roman  Catholic  priest 
occupying  a  box,  a  few  nights  ago,  and  watching  the 
play  with  deep  interest.  They  had  gone  to  see  Frank 
McGlynn,  the  priest's  nephew,  play  the  part  of  the 
dumb  servant.    The  young  actor  is  a  San  Franciscan. 

The  largest  gasometer  in  the  world  is  at  East 
Greenwich.  When  full  it  contains  12,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  It  weighs  2.200  tons,  is  180  feet  high, 
300  feet  in  diameter,  requires  1,200  tons  of  coal  to  fill 
it  with  gas,  and  cost  nearly  $200,000. 


The  Argonaut's  Offers 


We  have  grouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  niters  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  sub- 
scribers. While  they  may  be  had  from  us 
at  any  time,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, the  best  and  surest  time  is  now. 


The  Minstrels. 
'      Primrose  and  West's  Minstrels  began  their  engage- 
'  ment  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday  night  be- 
fore a  good-sized  audience,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
house  has  increased  rather  than  fallen  off  through  the 


Judith  Berolde,  formerly  Alexander  Salvini's  lead- 
ing lady,  is  to  return  to  the  stage,  after  an  absence  of 
four  years,  in  a  romantic  play,  "Colonel  Anne,"  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Scotland  in  the  days  of 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 


Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty; 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  $2.50.  We 
send  it.  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4.50. 

j    Another  Book  for  Women 

A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  $3.50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5.25. 


How  to  Read  Faces 

A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  $10.00 
in  cloth  and  $12.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  $7.00. 


HTTIDEKOPER'S 

j   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals   j 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  $1.75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $4.00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


James  Paxton  Voorhees,  son  of  the  late  Senator 
Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  is  the  latest  aspirant  for  stage 
honors.  He  has  plenty  of  money,  but  he  wants  to 
win  fame  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  and  will  soon  make 
his  debut  in  New  York. 


McKee  Rankin  is  a  theatrical  general  whose  forte 
seems  to  lie  in  rallying  flying  forces  and  wresting  vic- 
tory from  defeat.  When  the  old  stock  company  at 
the  California  broke  up,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
he  organized  a  company  from  the  remnants,  and, 
working  on  the  cooperative  plan,  they  successfully 
held  the  fort  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  He  has  re- 
cently been  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  East.  A 
month  ago  he  got  together  a  number  of  reliable  act- 
ors and  actresses  who  found  themselves  out  of  work 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  season,  including  Wilton 
Lackaye,  Rose  Eytinge,  Nance  O'Neill,  Ida  Van 
Sicklen,  and  a  few  others,  and  revived  "  East  Lynne," 
in  Brooklyn.  Even  at  popular  prices  their  receipts 
for  the  week  exceeded  six  thousand  dollars,  and  a 
week  at  the  Star,  in  New  York,  was  equally  success- 
ful. Now  they  have  journeyed  on  to  Chicago,  add- 
ing "  Trilby  "  to  their  repertoire,  and  things  are  still 
coming  their  way.  -  The  company  even  has  ambitions 
of  producing  two  new  plays  next  season,  dramatized 
from  Charles  Lever's  famous  novel,  "  Charles 
O'Malley,"  and  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  "Lass  o" 
Lowrie's." 

"  Palleas  and  Me"lisande,"  one  of  the  most  weird 
and  mystical  of  the  strange  dramas  written  by 
Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian  Shakespeare,  is  actually 
going  to  be  tried  on  the  stage  in  London.  Forbes 
Robertson  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  are  the  vent- 
uresome promoters  of  the  scheme. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


WAR    PICTURES 

IN    BEAUTIFUL  COLORS. 

Battle-ships   MAINE   and   INDIANA 

(Latter  cleared  for  action,)  each  12x18. 

North  Atlantic  Squadron 

All  ships  of  the  line  in  action  (12x36.)    Drawn  from  life 
by  Reuterdahl.     Finest  pictures  ever  published. 

New  York  Bombarded. 
The  Bicycle  in  War. 

All  the  above  beautiful  colored  pictures  will  appear  in 
Truth.     $1.00  will  bring  Truth  for  6  months  ;  and  fol- 
lowing pictures  on  heavy  plate  paper  for  framing,  will  be 
given  free  as  a  premium. 
Battle-ship  "Maine,"   12x18.     "Indiana," 

12x18.    North  Atlantic  Squadron,  12x36. 
Address TKDTH,  No.  157  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 


I    The  Daughter    I 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  $4.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


International  Bible 


Self- Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  comers,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60.000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  S3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 


!  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  i 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  "  Quo  Vadis" 
— a  i2mo  cldth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  $4.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  $2.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4.25. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  Edition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  S6.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  $7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge, 

Pan  Michael, 

Each   in   single  volume,  bound  in  cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4.25. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  $5.70, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  $7.00. 
We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels. 
Children  of  the  Soil, 
Without  Dogma. 
We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 
for  one  year  for  $4.25,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 
$5-40- 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  books  among 
them.  All  are  excellently  bound  and  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  book  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  po  1  - 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


BALLADE  OF  VANITY   FAIR. 

Silken  and  satin  and  velvet  floss. 

Whetting  the  hunger  of  longing  eyes, 
Draperies  softer  than  woodland  moss, 

Colors  as  bright  as  the  summer  skies  ; 

These  are  the  wares  that  the  merchant  cries, 
As  music  streams  on  the  languid  air 

Burdened  with  many  a  maiden's  sighs 
In  the  golden  mart  of  Vanity  Fair. 

There  is  a  diamond  fit  to  emboss 

The  shield  of  a  Paris  ;  there,  too,  lies 

A  song  whose  surges  of  passion  toss 

With  such  art  as  fops  and  gallants  prize  : 
The  slave  of  fashion  struts  here  and  buys, 

Jostling,  or  hustled  by  men  of  prayer, 
With  often  a  fool  in  critic's  guise 

In  the  golden  mart  of  Vanity  Fair. 

An  outcast  lone  where  yon  two  roads  cross, 

Ever  a  trade  in  spectacles  plies 
That  whoso  weareth  sees  pomp  and  dross 

From  the  gilded  stalls  in  vapor  rise, 

Fabrics,  whose  hue  with  the  iris  vies, 
Change  to  the  sables  of  grim  despair, 

And  the  ruby's  flame  ebbs  low  and  dies 
In  the  golden  mart  of  Vanity  Fair. 

L' ENVOI. 

Prince,  enough  is  a  word  to  the  wise  : 
Let  others  flutter  in  frenzy  there, 

Folly  may  loiter,  but  honor  flies, 
In  the  golden  mart  of  Vanity  Fair. 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Englishwomen  are  at  last  learning  to  dress.  The 
monotonous  uniformity  of  their  gowns  has  long  been 
an  eyesore  to  the  observer  who  has  the  least  artistic 
sense,  but  the  spring  fashions  for  1898  show  that  the 
women  who  pay  attention  to  the  subject  of  dress  are 
attempting,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  strike  out 
on  individual  lines.  Not  very  long  ago  it  was  the 
well  dressed  woman  about  whose  costume  no  special 
remark  could  be  made.  This  is  no  longer  the  case, 
and  yet  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween what  is  exceptionally  becoming  to  the  individual 
wearer  and  that  kind  of  eccentric  garbing  which  pro- 
vokes unpleasant  comment  rather  than  admiration 
from  those  privileged  to  gaze  upon  it.  Quaint,  old- 
fashioned  jewels  are  just  now  in  great  request,  for 
they  give,  especially  when  good  stones,  distinction  to 
any  costume.  Again,  instead  of  sending  to  Europe 
for  her  gowns,  the  diplomat's  wife  who  finds  herself, 
say,  in  the  far  East,  will  devote  her  best  attention  to 
discovering  any  native  or  local  materials,  embroid- 
eries, laces — anything,  in  short,  which  can  later  on 
be  pressed  into  service.  At  the  last  court  ball  held 
at  Brussels,  the  wife  of  the  British  embassador  wore 
a  rose-colored  moire\  trimmed  with  zibeline  fur,  which 
she  had  herself  brought  from  Japan  some  years  ago. 
At  the  same  ball  the  Princess  de  Chimay  appeared  in 
a  gown  which  had  once  been  worn  by  the  Empress 
Josephine.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time  very  large 
sums  are  willingly  given  for  a  well  -  preserved 
eighteenth- century  court  gown,  and  even  more  for 
one  of  those  curious  short-waisted  dresses  worn  at 
the  court  of  the  great  Napoleon.  This  is  doubtless 
owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the  revival  of  private  theatri- 
cals. The  woman  who  has  once  seen  herself  trans- 
formed into  a  positive  beauty  by  the  addition  of  a 
white  wig,  paniers,  and  a  few  patches,  will  try,  not 
unnaturally,  to  repeat  the  effect  when  ordering  her 
next  ball-gown  or  dinner-dress.  If  fortune  sends  her 
way  a  genuine  Louis  the  Fifteenth  costume,  a  few 
skillful  touches  will  bring  it  up  to  date  without  one 
whit  destroying  the  Old- World  charm. 

The  recent  special  reception  accorded  by  President 
and  Mrs.  McKinley  to  the  diplomatic  corps  was  a 
brilliant  spectacle.  It  took  place  in  the  Red  Room 
at  the  White  House,  and  the  jewels  worn  by  the 
foreign  representatives'  wives  and  daughters  made  a 
splendid  showing.  Baroness  Hengelmuller,  wife  of 
the  minister  of  Austria- Hungary,  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  Bazar  correspondent,  the  handsomest  of  the 
group,  she  being  a  splendid  Russian,  who  carries 
her  garments  like  a  queen  ;  while  Mme.  Wu  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  picturesque  —  that  is,  of  the 
women  ;  because  the  Turkish  minister,  in  turban 
and  flaming  jewels,  in  satin  gold-wrought,  and 
stately,  was  a  personified  idition  de  luxe  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  itself.  The  Chinese  legation  was 
there  en  suite — brilliant,  picturesque,  and  seemingly 
waiting  in  silence  for  the  first  bars  of  the  opening 
chorus  of  a  comic  opera.  Though  the  ladies  of 
Latin  birth  wore  all  the  latest  fashionable  attire,  so 
far  as  cut  and  make  were  concerned,  their  toilets 
gained,  through  selection  of  color  and  material,  a 
rich  picturesqueness  belonging  peculiarly  to  women 
of  tropical  climes.  Mrs.  McKinley  received,  sitting 
on  the  handsome  throne-like  chair  that  is  always 
her  seat  on  state  occasions.  Her  gown  was  of 
white  brocaded  satin  richly  trimmed  with  lace,  while 
her  ornaments  were  pearls  and  diamonds. 

Discoursing  about  English  and  American  clubs, 
the  London  Spectator  notes  ' '  the  very  exclusive 
and  aristocratic  character  of  certain  of  the  smart- 
est P.  merican  clubs,"  which,  it  says,  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  nobles'  clubs  in  a  Continental 
provincial  capital  than  to  anything  in  Great  Britain. 
"3"  ere  are  clubs  in  America,"  says  the  Spectator, 
"wuere,  practically,  admission  can  not  be  gained 
uiduss  the  would-be  member  belongs  to  or  is  con- 
nected with  the  local  group  of  first  families."  Can  the 
Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York  be  so  described  ? 


or  the  Rittenhouse  of  Philadelphia  ?  or  the  Somerset 
of  Boston  ?  The  description  seems  not  quite  ap- 
plicable to  either  of  them.  "  Here,"  says  the  Spec- 
tator, "we  seldom  or  never  blackball  because  a  man 
has  not  sufficient  pedigree  or  family  connection,  but 
rather  on  personal  grounds.  There  in  the  best  clubs 
a  man  is  not  '  put  up '  unless  he  is  '  one  of  our  set.'  " 
That  will  be  news  (comments  E.  S.  Martin  in 
Harper  s  Weekly  J  to  most  Americans  who  know  or 
care  anything  about  the  clubs  of  their  own  country. 
The  social  conditions  in  some  of  the  older  American 
cities  are  very  curious,  and  probably  without  parallel 
in  England.  Where  else  in  the  world,  for  example, 
is  there  such  a  town  as  Philadelphia,  which  is  old,  and 
rich,  and  big,  but  very  conservative,  and  not  par- 
ticularly cosmopolitan  ?  Is  there  not  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  belief  that  there  are  a  dozen  American 
cities,  including  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore.  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco,  which  have  more  individuality  and 
more  social  independence  than  any  British  cities  ex- 
cept London  and  Edinburgh  ?  Still,  only  in  the  very 
largest  cities  would  one  look  for  such  clubs  as  the 
Spectator  tells  about. 


One  of  the  erroneous  impressions  that  Americans 
have  before  they  try  shopping  in  London  is  that 
things  are  remarkably  cheap  there,  and  when  they 
are  set  right  by  actual  experience  with  the  fashion- 
able dressmakers  and  haberdashers,  they  get  a 
second  mistaken  idea  that  English  tradesmen  are 
extraordinarily  uncivil.  This  all  arises  from  the 
different  customs  that  govern  retail  business  in  the 
two  countries.  In  America  we  pay  cash  for  goods 
or  settle  our  accounts  monthly.  In  England,  how- 
ever, accounts  are  supposed  to  be  rendered  quarterly, 
and  it  has  frequently  happened  that,  because  some 
patrons  have  a  social  prominence  that  gives  their 
trade  value  as  an  advertisement,  the  shop-keeper  has 
allowed  their  accounts  to  run  for  three  and  four 
years.  Other  patrons  have  demanded  the  eame 
privileges,  and  have  abused  them,  and  the  result  is 
that,  to  compensate  for  interest  on  money  owing  by 
solvent  debtors  and  for  the  sums  lost  through  those 
who  never  pay,  the  tradesman  charges  a  goodly 
profit  on  all  his  goods,  and  the  prices  are  accord- 
ingly high.  On  the  other  hand,  American  women 
shopping  abroad  seem  to  be  bargain-mad,  and  their 
efforts  to  beat  down  prices  inspire  the  tradesman 
with  mucli  the  same  feeling  that  a  well-trained  butler 
experiences  when  his  nouveau  riclte  master  econo- 
mizes on  his  wines.  In  fact,  looking  for  bargains  in 
Bond  Street  is  folly. 

The  queer  financial  transactions  that  have  come 
out  in  recent  causes  cilbbres  in  London  drew  the 
attention  of  a  British  journalist  to  the  pawnbrokers, 
and  some  curious  facts  has  he  discovered  regarding 
their  business.  One  member  of  the  fraternity,  who 
has  had  extensive  dealings  with  the  aristocracy,  re- 
vealed the  curious  fact  that,  while  middle-class  people 
have  a  horror  of  any  sort  of  publicity  in  their  dealings 
with  the  universal  "uncle,"  the  very  low  and  the  very 
high  "  don't  care  a  hang,"  as  he  puts  it.  The  poor 
come  swaggering  in  at  the  main  entrance,  ostenta- 
tiously carrying  their  bundles,  and  the  rich  use  the 
same  door.  "  Indeed,  so  callous  are  some  of  them," 
he  says,  "  that  I  have  had  carriages  and  pairs  with 
powdered  servants  stop  here,  and  a  beautifully  dressed 
lady,  perhaps,  walk  in  with  her  footman  in  front  of 
her  carrying  a  jewel-case  containing  the  family  heir- 
looms that  she  wants  to  pledge  !  They  don't  in  the 
least  mind  their  servants  knowing  all  about  it.  And 
yet,"  he  added,  as  an  afterthought,  "  there  is  one  per- 
son to  whom  a  smart  woman  would  not  like  it  to  be 
known — her  banker.  Bankers  are  apt  to  get  un- 
pleasant about  overdrafts  if  they  fancy  their  clients 
patronize  us,  you  see."  Sometimes  romantic  inci- 
dents enliven  the  sweet  simplicity  of  cent,  per  cent. ,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  old  lady  who  pledged  her  wedding- 
dress  and  then  paid  interest  on  it  for  fifty  years  to 
prevent  its  being  sold. 

The  very  latest  thing  for  men  is  to  wear,  with 
evening-dress,  shirt-studs  that  do  not  match.  It  is 
an  English  idea,  of  course  ;  any  sartorial  innova- 
tion for  men  that  is  either  eminently  sensible  or  pro- 
foundly idiotic  comes  from  our  British  cousins. 
The  custom  of  wearing  a  white  collar  with  a 
colored  shirt  unquestionably  started  from  the  ex- 
pedient of  some  luckless  wight  who  had  neglected  to 
bring  along  the  proper  collars  in  his  bag  —  the 
hypothesis  that,  having  worn  the  colored  collar 
until  it  was  soiled,  he  was  not  ready  to  lay  aside  the 
shirt,  too,  is  too  horrible  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment — and  the  fashion  was  caught  up  by  thou- 
sands, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  started  by  a 
man  who  was  guilty  of  wearing  detachable  collars. 
Then  there  was  the  little  trick  of  leaving  the  lowest 
button  of  the  waistcoat  unbuttoned.  Whatever  its 
origin,  it  has  gone  so  far  that  men  have  had  their 
waistcoats  so  made  that  the  last  button  and  button- 
hole are  not  within  reaching  distance  by  fully  four 
inches.  And  now  fashion  has  decreed  they  are  to 
wear  unmatched  studs  in  their  evening  -  shirts. 
Really,  the  minor  vagaries  of  men's  fashions  must 
be  a  source  of  deep  delight  to  women. 


One  of  the  big  Eastern  railway  corporations  has 
opened  up  a  new  profession  for  women.  It  is  that  of 
"railway  chaperon."  Three  or  four  years  ago  it  put  a 
corps  of  ladies'-maids  on  its  Pullman  cars,  young 
women  who  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  train-service 
as  were  the  dusky  porters,  but  whose  duties  consisted 


of  the  usual  work  of  a  ladies'-maid.  The  accommoda- 
tion was  appreciated  by  the  patrons  of  the  road,  and 
the  company's  wisdom  was  demonstrated  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  ladies  who  traveled  over  its  lines. 
The  "  railway  chaperon  "  is  a  higher  development  of 
the  same  idea — a  pleasant,  sensible  woman  whose  duty 
it  is  to  travel  constantly  on  the  company's  trains,  in- 
troduce herself  to  ladies  traveling  alone  or  without 
the  escort  of  a  man,  answer  their  questions  regarding 
connections,  hotels,  and  points  of  interest  along  the 
route,  and  generally  to  make  their  journey  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  Another  of  their  functions  is  to  chaperon 
young  girls  traveling  alone,  going  to  school  or  col- 
lege, or  returning  to  their  homes,  a  duty  which, 
though  full  of  responsibility,  has  its  compensations. 


One  feature  of  life  on  the  Riviera  that  particularly 
strikes  the  sojourner  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is 
the  utter  absence  of  the  piazza  life  that  is  such  an  in- 
stitution at  American  summer  and  winter  resorts.  A 
recent  visitor  at  Nice  writes  to  the  New  York  Times  : 
"  A  man  may  show  himself  here  on  the  Promenade 
des  Anglais,  either  on  foot  or  in  coach,  within  certain 
well-defined  hours  and  with  well- understood  restric- 
tions as  to  his  costume,  but  he  must  under  no  circum- 
stances be  seen  sitting  in  front  of  his  own  dwelling, 
be  it  villa  or  hotel.  The  front  of  the  premises  must 
be  clean  and  well  kept,  with  as  many  plants  and 
flowers  as  you  like  ;  but  there  must  be  no  array  of 
comfortable  chairs  and  little  tables,  as  we  have  them, 
or  any  other  outward  sign,  in  fact,  that  some  one 
lives  within  and  some  one  who  knows  how  to  take  life 
comfortably.  To  sit  in  front  of  a  hotel  here  after 
breakfast,  smoking  the  cigar  of  contentment,  would 
be  a  brazen  defiance  of  all  social  usages." 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 


The  week  closes  a  shade  stronger,  but  with  very 

little  trading  in  the  market  by  outsiders,  the  sales  of 
bonds  showing  an  increase. 

The  transactions  amounted  to  125,000  bonds  and 
9.583  shares  stock  as  follows  : 
Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Edison  L.and  P.  6%.   5,000    @  128^  128 

Market  St.  Ry  6%..  .35,000    ©127  127 

Market  St.  Ry  5%. ..   3.000    ©114-     113%     "3^ 

N.  Pac.  R.  R.  5% . . . .   4,000    @  100M  iooJ^ 

N.  R.ofCal.  5% 17,000    @  io2j£  iozJ£     103^ 

Omnibus  C.  R.  6%. . .  6,000    ®  129&  iz?K     !3° 

Powell  St.  Ry  6% 10,000    ©117%  "7& 

S.  V.  Water  6% 7,000    ©  118-     117^  118         118^ 

S.  V.  Water  4% 27,000    @  103^-103  103 

S.  F.  &  N.  P.  Ry  5%  .   9,000    @  107-     106^  106M     106K 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz.  6%..   1,000    @  104  104 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%.. .  1,000    @  112%  "=# 
Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Spring  Valley  Water.    628       ©  101-^-iooK  ">i         ioi# 

Gas  and  Elce. 

Mutual 50      @    13&  13K       14K 

Oakland  Gas 20      ©    50-      49^  49M 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.     130      @    gi\i~  90  91%      92 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..      35       ©    54^  SA%       SSlA. 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  1,470      ©    oi#-  yo#  91%      gtlA 

S.  F.  Gas 320      @      3&"    3M  33A        4 

Banks. 
Cal.  S.  D.  andT 160      ©99  105 

Street  R.  R. 

Market  St 195       ©    54  53%       54 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 324      ©44    "43  43*/*       43^ 

Vigorit 280      @      3%  ?>¥%        3% 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 3,185      @    32^-30  31          31!^ 

Hutchinson 2,205      @    45M"  44  44&       45 

Alaska  Packers 70      @    98  98  99 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..     570      @    58^-57  57^      57% 

The  sugar  stocks  have  been  active  with  sales 
amounting  to  over  5,000  shares,  with  a  range  of 
fluctuations  of  t%  to  2  points,  Hutchinson  closing  up 
at  nearly  the  highest  point  reached. 

Powder  stocks  sold  off  one  point  on  small  sales. 

The  gas  stocks  sold  up  a  point  and  one-half  on 
small  transactions,  and  held  their  gain  on  bids  for 
small  lots. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%    per  annum,    from  $50  up.     We 
request  investigation. 

SIG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.     238   Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

THE  REAL  VALUE 

Of  a  Watch  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  movement  and 
not  upon  the  price  of  the  case. 
The 

RIVERSIDE 

and  ROYAL 

Waltham  Watch  movements  are 
most  accurate. 

Sold  and  guaranteed  by 

W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  CO. 

136  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


oxoctont 


FOR  THE 

TEETH 

AV»BREATH 

The  Opinion  of  a 
Practising 
Dentist. 


Sozodont  contains  ingred- 
ients that  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  health 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth." 

G.  F.  J-  Colbukn,  D.D.S-. 
Author  of  "Popular  Dentistry." 
He  might  have  added  with 
equal  truth:   "It  has  invalu- 
able antiseptic  properties." 

A  sample  for  three  cents. 

P.  0.  Box 247,  H.  Y-  City. 

HALL    &    RITKFL,    . 

Proprietors- 

New  York.  London. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valbntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E, 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid   Up,    81,000,000;    Assets,    S3, 300.- 
017.88  :  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 668,331. SO. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco.      I 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus »   2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckhr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mever  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Ghorgb 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


DepoeitB,  Dec.  31,  1897 *22,733,119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.     W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERV,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charlhs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moi/lton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary" 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  VnrV  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

Mew  YorK (The  Bankof  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

cm,:,..,™  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

l-n,cago f  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschatt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  » 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener— "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 

nnurivrin  Pregg-Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUmLllvL  U  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
you  want  to  be  "  op  to  date."     Every  newspaper  and 

[lerlodical  of  Importance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
s  searched  for  your  notices.  Hunrv  Roheike,  i3q  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York 


TRADE   MARK  REGISTERED* 


'5 


Prevents  and  relieves  ConBtipatioj/anVl/verkronbles. 
An  appetizing,  nutritions  Famift  FIMr,  fo\Bread, 
Gems,  Griddle  Catee,  etc.^Unr*  alled/lta  Am\ica  or 
Europe,  Pamphlet  and  Sompl/Free/ A\t  dea\rs  or 
WTifefto  Far  well  &  Ruines/Wa/ertoVo,  *  V. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Some  years  ago  (says  the  Evening  Sun)  Edward 
E.  Rice  was  presented  to  Von  Biilow  at  a  clubtiinner 
in  Boston.  It  was  just  about  the  time  that  all  Europe 
was  talking  of  Mme.  Von  Bulow's  flirtation  with 
Verdi,  who  had  taught  the  pianist  almost  all  he  ever 
knew  about  music.  "I  want  you  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Rice,"  said  a  friend  ;  "  he  doesn't 
I  know  anything  about  music,  but  he  has  composed 
[several  operas."  "Delighted,  I  am  sure,"  mur- 
:  mured  the  great  pianist  with  a  sarcastic  smile  ;  "  he 
I  reminds  me  of  a  man  I  knew  at  home  ;  his  name  is 
I  Verdi." 

j  Saint  Foix,  the  French  poet,  who  was  always  in 
j  debt,  sat  one  day  in  a  barber's  shop  waiting  to  be 
I  shaved.  He  was  lathered,  when  the  door  opened 
i  and  a  tradesman  entered  who  happened  to  be  one  of 

the  poet's  creditors,  and  angrily  demanded  his  money. 
1  The  poet  composedly  begged  him  not  to  make  a 
Iscene.  "  Won't  you  wait  for  the  money  until  I  am 
•shaved?"  "Certainly,"  said  the  other,  pleased  at 
[the  prospect.  Saint  Foix  then  made  the  barber  a 
|: witness  of  the  agreement,  and   immediately  took  a 

towel,  wiped  the  lather  from  his  face,  and  left  the 
Ishop.     He  wore  a  beard  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Justice  Miller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  undertook  some  years  ago  to  arrest  the  flow 
Df  eloquence  of  an  attorney  who  was  arguing  his  first 
case,  an  appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  a  Western 
State.  The  young  lawyer  was  declaiming  on  some 
H  the  simplest  principles  of  law,  and  becoming 
#eary  after  awhile,  Justice  Miller  interrupted  the 
speaker  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  inquiring:  "  I  hope  the 
irned  counsel  will  give  the  court  the  credit  of  know- 
the  rudiments  of  law."  "  I  beg  the  pardon  of 
air  honor,"  replied  the  attorney,  in  the  blandest 
nanner,  "  but  I  made  that  mistake  in  the  lower 
:ourt." 


ng 

/ou 


Max  Miiller  relates  that  Tennyson  once  exclaimed, 

l  ipon  opening  a  dish-cover  at  the  house  of  a  young 

ind  modest  couple  who  had  gone  to  some  trouble  to 

breakfast  "  him  :     "  Mutton   chops  !  the  staple  of 

;very  bad  inn  in  England  !  "    If  it  were  not  Max 

yfiiller,  or  some  equally  august  person  who  told  of 

his  astounding  deviation  from  decency  on  the  part  of 

l  gentleman,  one  would  refuse  to  believe  it.     Yet 

vlax  Miiller  names  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  wonderful 

■xample  of  perfect  manners,  and  there  are  Americans 

*ho  heard  him   say  to    his  wife    at  an  American 

ij  ireakfast- table  :   "  Try  these  cakes,  my  dear,  they're 

Lot  as  nasty  as  they  look." 

f  A  young  Southern  attorney,  addressing  the  supreme 
'ourtforthe  first  time,  became  hopelessly  entangled 
1 1  his  argument,  and  Justice  Brewer,  thinking  that  he 
|l  light  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the  counsel  and 

ive  him  a  chance  to  make  a  fresh  start,  interrupted 
j  im  and  said  :  "I  don't  quite  follow  the  learned 
counsel  in  his  argument.  Perhaps  if  he  will  go 
(  ack  and  repeat  a  little  of  what  he  has  already  said 
[1  may  understand  him  better.  I  haven't  been  able 
I  )  follow  the  thread  of  his  argument."     "I  noticed 

ou  couldn't,"  retorted  the  unabashed  attorney;  "it 
1      a  very  complicated  point  of  law,  but  if  you  will 

ive  me  your  close  attention  I  will  try  to  make  it  so 

tear  that  you  can  understand  it." 


A  French  physician  has  recently  expired  in  a 
■uly  professional  manner.  He  pointed  out  the  pre- 
se  moment  when  his  pneumonia  developed  fatal 
/mptoms,  and  predicted  exactly  when  death  would 
ipervene.  This  reminds  James  Payn  that  Haller 
ied  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Feeling  his 
wn  pulse,  when  he  found  it  almost  gone,  he  turned 
»a  brother  physician  with,  "My  friend,  the  artery 
;ases  to  beat,"  and  died.  Keats,  less  technical  and 
xurate.  but  with  an  equal  perception  of  his  ap- 
•oaching  end,  said  :  "  I  feel  the  daisies  growing 
/&  me."  Some,  however,  have  not  only  no  pre- 
sence of  their  coming  fate,  but  their  conviction  is 
itirely  the  other  way.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  be  killed 
-day,"  was  the  remark  of  the  great  Turenne  a  mo- 
ent  before  he  was  struck  by  the  cannon-shot  that 
lied  him. 

When  the  Duchy  of  Baden  was  occupied  by  Prus- 
in  troops  after  the  insurrection  of  1849,  the  officers 
;re  warned  against  playing  at  Baden-Baden.  One 
mmer  evening,  King  (then  Prince)  Wilhelm  strolled 
j  to  the  gaming-rooms  and  noticed  an  officer  in  civil- 
i's  clothes  sitting  at  play.  He  had  won  twice  on 
e  red,  and  was  about  to  pick  up  his  money,  when 
caught  sight  of  the  prince  watching  him.  Terror- 
icken,  he  sat  quiet,  not  daring  to  reach  out  for  his 
nnings.  The  red  turned  up  a  third  and  then  a 
irth  time.  As  the  maximum  was  quickly  reached, 
;  prince  touched  the  officer  on  the  shoulder  and 
d,  gently  :  "  Take  up  your  money  and  go,  lest  one 
your  chiefs  should  find  you  here."  Of  course,  the 
dier  got  out  immediately.  Two  days  later  there 
is  a  review,  during  which  Prince  Wilhelm  sighted 

l  culprit,  and  sent  for  him.     "  Lieutenant ," 

said,  "  after  you  went  away  the  red  turned  up  four 
tes  more.  I  prevented  you  from  winning  four  times 
1  maximum,  which  you  would  certainly  have  staked, 
m  will  draw  on  me  for  that  amount.     But  take  my 


advice,  do  not  gamble  again."  The  memoirs  of  an 
old  German  general  who  lived  to  see  his  last  victory 
at  Sedan  have  stated  as  follows:  "  It  was  the  kind- 
ness of  the  lesson  that  cured  me  of  gaming.  For  me 
it  was  better  than  a  year's  imprisonment." 


HUMORS    OF    THE    KLONDIKE. 


From  a  Dawson  Letter. 


No  truer  key  to  the  life  of  this  unparalleled  mining 
camp  can  be  found  than  the  signs  that  confront  one 
on  every  wall  and  every  convenient  blazed  tree.  The 
absence  of  a  newspaper  makes  the  written  notice  a 
necessity,  especially  if  you  have  a  grievance,  have 
anything  to  sell,  or  want  to  buy. 

I  have  noticed  one  thing  in  connection  with  the 
lack  of  a  newspaper — that  there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exiit  such  a  thing  as  public  opinion.  There  are 
rarely  any  public  meetings  ;  the  presence  of  police 
and  a  form  of  government  has  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  miners'  meetings.  No  special  occasion 
has  arisen  to  call  for  oratory  or  leadership. 

As  almost  everything  goes  by  hearsay,  some  of 
the  wildest  rumors  get  afloat.  There  have  been  two 
wars  disposed  of  within  the  last  month.  In  that 
time  we — that  is,  the  United  States — have  licked 
Japan  and  are  fighting  Spain.  The  fall  of  the  water 
at  Chilkoot  Pass,  in  which  a  small  number  of  lives 
were  probably  lost,  was  magnified  greatly.  It  was 
told  that  the  Sheep  Camp  glacier  had  slid  all  the 
way  to  Talu  and  killed  hundreds  of  people. 

So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  only  thing  we  can 
pin  faith  to,  outside  of  visible  nuggets,  is  the  public 
notice.  There  are  hundreds  of  them,  and  they  are 
posted  in  every  public  place  from  the  hospital  at  the 
north  end  of  the  city  to  Lousetown  at  the  extreme 
south. 

One  man  has  on  his  tent  a  sign  on  a  sheet  of  paper : 
"  Wanted— Native  Dogs.  Inquire  Within." 
Another  wants  Malamute  dogs,  and  has  a  sign  to 
that  effect.  This  man  keeps  a  wonderful  store.  You 
couldn't  buy  anything  to  eat  there  except  by  rare 
chance,  and  neither  could  you  go  there  for  any 
special  thing  whatever  and  find  it,  but  you  might  find 
something  else  that  would  do  in  the  emergency.  The 
proprietor  is  not  a  very  good  speller,  as  some  of  his 
signs  indicate.    One  reads  : 

"  For  Sail— High-Priced  Padlocks  and 
Potatoes." 
That  is  a  catchy  advertisement  in  Dawson,  and 
doubtless  brings  the  proprietor  a  great  deal  of  trade, 
but  it  is  misleading.  There  was  only  one  padlock  in 
the  store,  and  I  felt,  as  a  possible  buyer,  after  in- 
specting it,  that  it  was  not  a  padlock  that  one  could 
trust  in  such  uncertain  times  as  these  in  Dawson. 
The  potatoes  were  there — real,  genuine  potatoes, 
sixteen  pounds  of  them,  that  were  raised  at  Fort 
Selkirk — but  they  had  some  kind  of  black  rot  that 
rendered  them  undesirable  even  at  the  low  price  of 
one  dollar  a  pound. 

The  store-keeper  showed  me  also  a  door-lock 
which  would  have  been  a  bargain  at  six  dollars,  only 
that  there  was  no  key  for  it.  He  said  he  had  missed 
selling  it  two  or  three  times  on  that  account. 

The  "  opera-house  "  of  the  town  is  used  on  about 
five  nights  of  the  week  as  a  dance-hall.  On  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  a  performance  is  given.  Here  is 
the  text  of  the  double-sheet  poster  that  is  done  in 
lampblack : 

"Show  at  the  Opera-House  To-Night. 

Complete  Change  of  Programme. 

New  Girls,  New  Songs,  New  Gags. 

To  Be  Concluded  with  the  Farcical  Comedy, 

'  Who  has  Grub  for  Two  ? ' 

Admission  Reduced  to  $i." 

At  the  last  show  before  this  Frank  Slavin  was  billed 

to  knock  out  in  four  rounds  a  Puget  Sound  champion, 

and  the  admission  was  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Here  is  one  of  the  three  church  notices  that  regu- 
larly appear  toward  the  end  of  each  week : 

"  Rev.  Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  McCune  will  hold 
divine  services  at  the  new  lodging-house,  south  end 
of  town,  at  eleven  A.  M.  and  seven  p.  M.,  Sunday. 
Everybody  invited." 

There  are  many  advertisements  of  losses  by  all 
manner  of  means.     One  reads  : 

"  Lost — A  gold-nugget  bracelet.  Twenty  -  five 
dollars'  reward  will  be  paid  for  its  return  to  Macdon- 
ald's  saloon." 

One  notice  is  a  little  too  vague  to  attract  serious 

consideration  these  busy  times.     It  asks,  plaintively  : 

"  Who  wants  to  finish  a  cabin  for  the  use  of  it  this 

winter?    Inquire  at  tent  on  the  beach  at  Lousetown. 

Sign  on  the  tent." 

"Jimmy  "  Jackson,  the  half-breed  who  has  made 


several  quick  trips  with  mail  in   former  years,  adver- 
tises as  follows  : 

"  October  20,  1897. — The  well-known  Indian  boy, 
Jimmy  Jackson,  will  leave  for  the  outside  a  week  from 
to-day.  Will  make  Juneau,  Victoria,  and  Seattle. 
Will  carry  letters  at  one  dollar  each,  and  will  bring 
mail  on  his  return  trip  at  the  same  price." 

A  German  or  Scandinavian  has  plans  for  engaging 

in  a  transportation  business  between  here  and  the 

mines.     He  has  an  inscription  on  a  wall  : 

"Frait  Wanted  to   Bon  ansa  or  Eldorato. 

Apply  Inside." 

1  have  previously  made  the  statement  that  nothing 
to  eat  can  now  be  bought  at  either  of  the  large  stores. 
It  is  necessary  to  qualify  this  assertion  in  a  measure, 
for  there  was  a  sign  in  one  of  the  stores  this  afternoon 
reading  : 

"Partly  Damaged  Eggs  for  Sale, 
$3.25  a  Case." 

— Chicago  Record. 

THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Poker. 
To  draw,  or  not  to  draw, — that  is  the  question  : — 
Whether  'tis  safer  in  the  player  to  take 
The  awful  risk  of  skinning  for  a  straight. 
Or,  standing  pat,  to  raise  'em  all  the  limit 
And  thus,  by  bluffing,  get  it.     To  draw, — to  skin  ; 
No  more — and  by  that  skin  to  get  a  full, 
Or  two  pairs,  or  the  fattest  bouncing  kings 
That  luck  is  heir  to — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  draw — to  skin  ; 
To  skin  !  perchance  to  burst — aye,  there's  the  rub  I 
For  in  the  draw  of  three  what  cards  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off"  th'  uncertain  pack, 
Must  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  a  bobtail  flush  ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  overwhelming  blind, 
The  reckless  straddle,  the  wait  on  the  edge, 
The  insolence  of  pat  hands  and  the  lifts 
That  patient  merit  of  the  bluffer  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  be  much  better  off 
By  simply  passing?    Who  would  trays  uphold, 
And  go  out  on  a  small  progressive  raise, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  call  — 
The  undiscovered  ace-full,  to  whose  strength 
Such  hands  must  bow,  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  keep  the  chips  we  have 
Than  be  curious  about  the  hands  we  know  not  of. 
Thus  bluffing  does  make  cowards  of  us  all : 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  a  four-heart  flush 
Is  sicklied  with  some  dark  and  cussed  club, 
And  speculators  in  a  jack-pot's  wealth 
With  this  regard  their  interest  turn  away 
And  lose  the  right  to  open. 


Sound  Money  Digcussions. 

Between  now  and  next  Presidential  election  there 
will  be  hosts  of  discussions  of  the  questions  of 
"  sound  money"  and  silver.  However  opinions  may 
be  divided  on  these  points,  there  is  but  one  public 
and  professional  opinion,  and  that  is  a  favorable  one, 
regarding  the  merits  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters 
as  a  remedy  for  and  preventive  of  malaria,  as  well 
as  a  curative  of  kidney  complaint,  dyspepsia,  consti- 
pation, liver  trouble,  and  rheumatism. 


By  removing  causes  of  irritation,  and  by  pre- 
serving a  healthy  state  of  the  system  during  infancy, 
St^dman's  Soothing  Powders  made  their  reputation. 


"What    did    the    blacksmith    die    of,  Johnny?' 
'  Shoeing  a  mule." — Pick-Me-Up. 


When  a  Hunting  You  Go, 


don't  fail  to  take  a  supply  of 


with  you.  It  is  a  foe  to  fatigue  containing  the  entire  nutri- 
ment of  prime  lean  beef  and  deliciously  prepared.  Made  ready 
in  a  moment  with  cold  or  hot  water.  Sold  only  in  bottles.  To 
be  had  at  all  grocers  and  druggists. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


Two  or  three  customers  can 
compel  any  dealer  to  keep 
Macbeth' s  lamp-chimneys. 

Does  he  want  your  chim- 
neys to  break  ? 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PART  OF  THE  TIME, 

AND  SOME  PAPERS 

GIVE  PART  OP  THE  NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER. 
THAT     GIVES 

AILL  THE   NEWS  ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  120105 $6.00 

"  6  "     a-oo 

3  "     J- 50 

1  "     6s 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1,50 

WeeklyCall 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC- ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  TV  AGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J4-incu  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  atHong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric. ..(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Marcn  1J5 

Belgic Saturday,  April  2 

Coptic     (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  April  31 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  10 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco: 

For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Mar.  2,  7,  12,  17,  22,  27, 
Apr.  1,  transfer  at  Seattle, 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Spear  Street  Wharf),  Mar.  2, 
6,  io.  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10  a.  m„  Mar.  2,  7,  12, 
17,  22,  27,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m„  Mar.  3,  9,  15,  21, 
27,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m.,  Mar. 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30.  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 
a.  m..  Mar.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  March  8,  April  3,  and 
2d  of  each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


f?HlllP      9'  S.ZealandiaforHon- 

pMIalV  olulu   only,   Saturday,   March 
m  12th,   1898,  at  2  p.m.  Special 

party  rates, 
in  J       S.    S.    Moana    sails    via 
\y         Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 
•nmFfflR/J-  Sydney,   Wednesday,    March 
Vyi"PUIU1     23,  1898,  at  2  P.  M. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris Mar.  23 

St.  Paul Mar.  30 

St.  Louis Apr.      6 

Paris Apr.    13 


St.  Paul Apr.  20 

St.  Louis Apr.  27 

Paris May  4 

St.  Paul May  11 


RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Westernland Mar.  23  I  Kensington Apr.  20 

Southwark Mar.  30'  |  Westernland Apr.   27 

Noordland Apr.     6  I  Southwark May     4 

Friesland Apr.    13  |  Noordland May   n 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  BIdg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Sailing*  from  New  York  Wednesdays, 
12  noon. 

MAJESTIC Mar.23..Apr.  20. .May  18. June  15 

GERMANIC Mar.  30.  .Apr.  37.  .May  25.  .June  22 

TEUTONIC Apr.     6. .May    4.  June     i.June   29 

BRITANNIC Apr.  13.. May   n.  June    8.  July      6 


Cymric,     600    feet    I. hilt.    13,340   tons.     New 
Twin-Screw  Cargo  and  Passenger  Steamer. 

May  17th June  21st July  26th.     Berths  $60.00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and  outside. 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  Western  Agent. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  M. 

Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  office: 

Pacific  Coast. 
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The  Magee-Curtis  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  C.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Magee  took  place  on  Tuesday,  March  8th, 
in  a  picturesque  adobe  building  situated  on  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Edgerton  Hart,  in  Santa  Barbara.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Marvin 
Curtis,  of  this  city,  and  the  groom  is  one  of  our  most 
prominent  real-estate  agents. 

The  bride,  who  wore  a  handsome  gown  of  white 
satin,  was  attended  by  Miss  O'Sullivan,  of  this  city, 
as  maid  of  honor,  and  by  Miss  Hart,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  Miss  Ladd,  of  this  city,  as  bridesmaids. 
Miss  Helen  Curtis,  a  niece  of  the  bride,  acted  as  the 
train-bearer.  Rev.  A  H.  Carrier  officiated.  After 
the  ceremony  a  breakfast  was  served.  Later  in  the 
day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Magee  left  for  Los  Angeles,  and 
after  an  extended  visit  there,  they  w;ll  come  to  this 
city  to  reside  permanently  at  their  new  residence  on 
Broadway. 

The  Aldrich  Matinee  Tea. 

Mrs.  Louis  Aldrich  gave  a  matinee  tea  recently  at 
her  residence,  1829  Pine  Street,  as  a  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gibson,  wife  of  ex-Senator  Gibson, 
of  Maryland,  who  is  visiting  relatives  on  this  coast. 
Among  those  invited  to  meet  her  were  : 

Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay,  Mrs. 
Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mrs.  William 
Mintzner,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Foote,  Mrs.  Tewksbury,  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Herrin,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Rodgers,  Mrs.  James  S.  Wethered,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Huntington,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown, 
Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons, 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington,  and  Miss  Gordon. 


A  Naval  Luncheon. 

Assistant- Engineer  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Rock, 
U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  gave  a  luncheon  on  the  Corwin  on 
Wednesday,  March  9th,  and  pleasantly  entertained  a 
number  of  their  friends.     Their  guests  comprised  : 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Butt,  U,  S.  R. 
C.  S.,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Wherroth,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S., 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Byron  L.  Reed,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S., 
Mrs.  Boswick,  Lieutenant  Frederick  C.  Billard,  U. 
S.  R.  C.  S.,  Lieutenant  B.  M.  Chiswell,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S., 
Lieutenant  L.  T.  Cutter,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  Lieutenant 
A.  L.  Gamble,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  and  Assistant- Engineer 
Nash,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S. 

California  Woman's  Hospital. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  two  years  ago  a 
most  successful  exhibition  of  portraits  was  held  at 
the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  for  the  benefit 
of  the  California"  Woman's  Hospital.  The  board 
of  directors  are  now  actively  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  a  similar  exhibition,  which  will  open  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  16th,  and  continue  for  two 
weeks  thereafter. 

The  directors  of  the  hospital  offer  a  first  prize  of 
twenty-five  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of  ten  dollars 
for  the  most  artistic  posters  announcing  the  portrait 
exhibit,  and  they  will  be  submitted  for  competition  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Sketch  Club  on  Monday,  April  4th. 
Afterward  they  will  be  used  to  advertise  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  price  of  the  tickets  for  the  first  night  will 
be  one  dollar,  and  afterward  the  admission  will  be 
only  fifty  cents.  A  number  of  fine  portraits  by 
Denner,  Boldini,  Gerard,  Wheatleigh,  Vos,  Yates, 
Strong,  Keith,  and  other  well-known  artists  have 
been  secured  so  far  as  a  nucleus  for  the  exhibition. 

The  Sketch  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Sketch  Club  will  hold  a  re- 
ception on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  March 
12th,  in  their  rooms  at  723  Sutter  Street.  It  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  Japanese  art  work,  including  a  num- 
ber of  fine  Japanese  embroideries.  The  members 
will  appear  in  Kimonos  and  will  serve  tea. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
It  has  been  authoritatively  announced  that  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Wilder  and  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Unger  will  take  place  on  April  2d  in  Honolulu. 
The  bride-elect  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  S.  G. 
Wilder,   of    Honolulu,  the    founder  of  the  Wilder 


Baking 
Powder 

is  the  greatest  of 
\  modem  "me  helps 
I  to  perfect  cooking 


Steamship  Company,  and  is  a  cousin  of  Hon.  Charles 
T.  Wilder,  who  is  the  consular  representative  in  this 
city  of  the  Hawaiian  Republic.  Mr.  Unger  is  well 
known  here  in  social  and  club  circles,  having  been  a 
resident  of  this  city  for  many  years.  For  some  time 
he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig, 
of  New  York,  as  his  secretary.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Unger  will  make  Honolulu  his  future  home,  and  will 
engage  in  the  steamship  business  there. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Mrs.  Mamie  Blethen  Sherwood  to  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Macfarlane.  The  bride-elect,  who  is  well  known  in 
society  circles  here,  was  formerly  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Sherwood,  of  this  city,  from  whom  she 
was  divorced  about  five  years  ago.  She  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Captain  Blethen,  of  this  city.  She 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  returned  from  there  on  March  9th. 
Mr.  Macfarlane.  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  law 
firm  of  Garber  &  Garber,  of  this  city,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Henry  Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu,  and  a  nephew 
of  Colonel  George  Macfarlane  and  Mr.  Edward 
Macfarlane. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  gave  a  lunch-party  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Monday,  March  7th,  and  pleas- 
antly entertained  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Fry,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa, 
and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell. 

Miss  Isabel  McKenna  was  one  of  the  guests  at  a 
dinner-party  given  recently  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  at  their  residence  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  complimentary  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloan  and 
Miss  Sloan,  of  New  York. 

A  Mercantile  Library  Proposition. 
A  number  of  members  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
are  agitating  a  proposition  for  the  library  to  take  the 
quarters  under  the  Pacific-Union  Club,  facing  Union 
Square,  which  have  now  been  abandoned  by  the  club 
as  a  ladies'  annex.  The  place  is  very  large,  being 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  by  sixty-five  feet — 
probably  a  larger  floor  space  than  the  present  ground 
floor  of  the  Mercantile  Library.  It  might  either  be 
made  the  down- town  branch  of  the  library  or  all  the 
books  might  be  moved  there,  as  in  addition  to  the 
great  size  of  the  store,  there  is  an  entresol  gallery 
running  around  three  sides  of  the  place.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  is  an  enormous  basement,  in  which 
overflow  books  could  be  stored.  A  number  of  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Mercantile.  Library  Association  and 
the  Pacific-Union  Club  are  interested  in  the  proposi- 
tion, and  are  actively  canvassing  it.  It  is  believed 
that  a  large  number  of  members  could  be  added  to 
the  Library  Association  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Pacific-Union  Club.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
down  -  town  location,  its  fine  outlook  upon  the 
square,  and  its  proximity  to  the  fashionable  shop- 
ping quarter  would  make  it  attractive  to  ladies, 
many  of  whom  have  objected  to  the  Mercantile 
Library  being  located  so  far  uptown.  There  would 
doubtless  be  added  to  it  handsomely  furnished  writ- 
ing and  toilet-rooms  for  the  use  of  ladies,  particu- 
larly those  who  live  across  the  bay  or  out  of  town. 
The  move  to  Van  Ness  Avenue  did  not  accomplish 
for  the  library  what  was  hoped  for  it  by  its  mem- 
bers. Something  must  be  done,  because  in  its 
present  location  the  library  is  languishing. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Park  Commission. 
We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  freeholders  have 
abandoned  their  idea  of  placing  Golden  Gate  Park  in 
control  of  a  board  of  public  works.  Such  a  unani- 
mous protest  arose  from  the  entire  city,  that  they  saw 
their  innovation  was  ill-advised.  Golden  Gate  Park 
is  one  of  the  departments  of  our  municipal  govern- 
ment of  which  the  city  is  justly  proud.  It  has  always 
been  administered  by  a  separate  commission,  and 
a  commission  which  has  been  utterly  free  from 
any  dabbling  in  partisan  politics.  Among  the  many 
prominent  citizens  who  have  held  unpaid  places 
upon  that  commission  we  recall  the  names  of  William 
Alvord,  General  Irwin  McDowell,  Irving  M.  Scott, 
Joseph  Austin,  John  Rosenfeld,  W.  W.  Stow,  and 
others — all  citizens  of  high  character.  Their  trust 
has  been  administered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  city. 
San  Francisco  wishes  to  preserve  her  park  com- 
mission as  a  separate  board. 


The  date  set  for  the  marriage  of  Miss  Katherine 
Duer  and  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay  has  been  advanced 
from  June  to  May  14th,- presumably  in  order  that  the 
bride  may  participate  in  the  festivities  of  the  London 
season.  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay,  accompanied  by 
her  daughter,  the  Princess  Colonna,  will  make  her 
second  trip  to  this  country  in  many  years  in  order  to 
attend  the  ceremony,  which  will  take  place  at  the  res- 
idence of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  A.  Duer.  Mrs. 
Mackay,  who  has  been  in  retirement  since  the 
death  of  her  eldest  son,  John  W.  Mackay,  Jr., 
two  years  ago,  will  give  a  series  of  elaborate  enter- 
tainments at  her  Carlton  Terrace  mansion  in  honor 
of  her  daughter-in-law.  The  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough («__•  Vanderbilt)  will  doubtless  also  entertain 
the  young  bride,  who  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids  at 
her  own  wedding. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  of  San  Francisco, 
had  an  exciting  experience  last  week.  They  were 
going  by  stage  from  Los  Olivos  to  Santa  Barbara, 
and  soon  after  passing  Santa  Inez  the  stage  was 
held  up  by  a  highwayman.  He  secured  the  Wells- 
Fargo  box,  which  contained  a  small  sum,  and  also  a 
few  dollars  from  the  passengers. 


The  Symphony  Society. 
The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Sociely  gave  its 
eighth  concert  on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  10th, 
at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House.  The  orchestra  was 
under  the  leadership  of  Herr  Fritz  Scheel.  which 
acquitted  itself  well  to  the  delight  of  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience.  M.  Henri  Marteau,  the  noted 
French  violinist,  was  the  soloist,  and  his  numbers  met 
with  high  appreciation.  The  programme  was  as 
follows  : 

-  "  Eine  Faust  Overture,"  Wagner  ;  concerto  for  the 
violin  in  G-minor,  Bruch,  M.  Henri  Marteau  ;  sym- 
phony op.  9,  Herman  Goetz  ;  sonata  for  the  violin 
alone,  Bach,  M.  Henri  Marteau;  "Capriccio  ltal- 
ien,"  Tschaikowsky. 

Henri  Marteau,  the  celebrated  violinist,  has  ar- 
ranged to  give  three  recitals  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Auditorium  on  Saturday  afternoons,  March  12th  and 
19th,  and  Wednesday  evening,  March  16th.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  M.  Aim6  Lachaume,  the  well-known 
pianist,  who  has  been  heard  here  before.  In  writing 
of  M.  Marteau,  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
H.  F.  Krehbiel,  the  musical  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  of  interest :  "  In  my  estimation,  Marteau 
stands  above  and  beyond  all  violinists  that  have 
visited  this  country  since  Wieniawski."  The  pro- 
grammes for  the  concerts  illustrate  the  wide  scope  of 
M.  Marteau,  and  will  be  heard  and  appreciated  by 
all  lovers  of  high-class  music. 


The  Zola  Trial. 
(Special  Cable.) 

Paris,  February  n. — General  Gonz  refused  to 
testify.     A  scene  followed,  and  the  court  was  cleared. 

Zola  raised  his  right  hand.  Great  confusion,  and 
the  court  was  cleared. 

Colonel  Pattie  de  Foy  Graw,  upon  being  called  to 
the  stand,  sneezed  vociferously.  Wild  encitement 
followed,  and  the  municipal  guards  were  called  in  to 
clear  the  court. 

Captain  Du  Moulin  Rouge  was  the  next  witness. 
He  looked  as  if  he  intended  to  say  something.  A 
wild  uproar  began,  and  it  became  necessary  to  clear 
the  court. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  Zola's  advocate 
stubbed  his  toe  against  a  cuspidor,  and  a  riot  en- 
sued. The  Johndarmes  were  called,  and  the  court 
was  cleared. 

When  General  Piccolo  was  called,  he  said  he  knew 
a  lot,  though  he  might  not  look  it.  Cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  Republic  1 "  The  court  was  immediately 
cleared. 

No  more  witnesses  being  present,  an  adjournment 
was  taken,  and  once  more  the  court  was  cleared.— 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Pacific-Union  Club  Ladies'  Annex. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club,  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  9th,  figures  were  presented  show- 
ing that  the  cost  of  remodeling,  furnishing,  and 
decorating  the  large  store  under  the  club  would  be  so 
great  as  to  render  it  undesirable.  The  club  there- 
upon voted  to  reconsider  so  much  of  the  action  of 
the  board  of  directors  as  involved  the  occupying  of 
those  premises  as  a  ladies'  annex.  The  premises  will 
probably,  therefore,  be  sublet.  The  club  may  make 
arrangements  for  maintaining  a  ladies'  annex  in  some 
of  the  rooms  upon  the  second  floor.  In  the  absence 
of  President  Chesebrough  and  Director  H.  T.  Scott, 
one  of  whom  is  in  Oregon  and  the  other  in  Mexico, 
no  action  will  at  present  be  probably  taken. 


Those  who  heard  Professor  Grigg's  lecture  on 
Dante,  delivered  before  the  Channing  Auxiliary,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Robertson  has  issued  a 
new  edition  of  Dante's  "The  New  Life"  {"  La  Vita 
Nuova"),  translated  into  English  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti.  It  contains  the  full  text  and  all  the  original 
notes,  and,  though  printed  with  all  due  regard  for  the 
typographical  beauty  that  cultivated  people  enjoy,  it 
is  remarkably  low  in  price.  Published  by  A.  M. 
Robertson,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 


Instruction  in  art  is  given  to  2,445,785  persons  a 
year  in  England  and  Wales  through  the  department 
of  science  and  art.  This,  however,  includes  drawing 
in  the  elementary  schools,  with  their  2,250,000  pupils, 
at  a  cost  of  $880,000  a  year. 


In  these  clear,  brilliant  days  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  view  than  that  to  be  obtained  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Tamalpais.  The  railway  takes  you 
there  at  small  cost,  and  there  is  an  excellent  tavern 
at  the  summit. 


Champagne. 
Moet  &  Chandon  has  not  only  moved  up  in 
position,  but  the  importations  have  increased  in  1897, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  over  12  j£  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  larger  ratio  of  increase  than  that 
made  by  any  of  the  most  prominent  brands.  In 
addition  to  this,  Moet  &  Chandon  was  selected  during 
the  year  as  the  only  wine  served  at  some  of  the  ultra- 
fashionable  entertainments  given  in  this  city.  The 
fame  of  the  wine  has  traveled  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  its  quality  has  endeared  it  alike  to  the  connoisseur 
and  occasional  drinker. — Bonfort's  Wine  Circular. 


—  New  shapes  and  borders  in  mourning 
stationery  just  received.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Art  Station- 
ers, 746  Market  Street. 


—  Just  opened  up  our  spring  styles  of  hats. 
Goldman  the  Hatter,  906  Market  St.,  near  Stockton. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

^HAIR  RENEWED 

You  can't  guess  her  age  if 

■^  sheu-.esit.  At  60  she  has  I0IS 

the  hair  of  J  6.  No  thin, 

gray  hair.  No  dandruff. 


MONT-ROUGE 

VINEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 

'PARIS  EXPOSITIONS  GOLD  MEDAL ' 

THE     HIGHEST    AWARD. 

CHAUCHE   &  BON 

17  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PKE-EMINENTIY  SUPERIOR. 

"  STANDARD  "  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANT. 

Repairs.        _____        Hauling. 

C.  B.  PAKCELLS, 

Tel.  Dluiuui  24.         No.  G  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


TO    LET 

Furnished  or  Unfurnished,  a  beau- 
tiful new  Residence  on  ]STob  Hill. 
Kent  reasonable.  Eleven  rooms, 
Baths,  etc. 

SHAINWALD,  BTJCKBEE  &  CO. 

218-220  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Most  Healthful  and  Beautiful  of 
California  Resorts. 


50  MINUTES    FROM   SAN    FKANC1SCO. 


No  better  furnished  or  equipped  hotel. 
Service,  table,  and  appointments  unex- 
celled. Old  friends  and  new  are  alike 
welcome.  Private  Parties  and  Special  Din- 
ners will  receive  particular  attention. 

New  features  for  the  Paper  Chases  by  the 
Hunt  Club  this  season. 

The  hotel  is  personally  supervised  by 
General  Warfield,  of  the  California  Hotel, 
and  all  guests  of  these  two  leading  hotels 
may  be  certain  of  finding  them  both  home- 
like and  attractive. 

R.  H.  WABFIELD  CO., 

Proprietor. 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    AH    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  FranclBCo.  Cal. J 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

BUI  C  *   I         Properly  prepared  ami   promptly 
Iwl  E__r\  L     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


B 


March  14,  1S98. 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

The  party  which  left  San  Francisco  to  make  a  tour 
through  Mexico,  a  few  weeks  ago,  reached  New 
Orleans  on  their  return  last  Friday,  March  4th. 
There  they  were  left  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crockett, 
who  was  obliged  by  business  to  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  remainder  of  the  party,  consisting  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Crockett,  Miss  Caro  Crockett, 
and  Miss  Champion,  went  on  the  private  car  "  Mis- 
hawaka"  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road  to 
New  York,  whence  they  will  shortly  return.  They 
were  telegraphed  as  being  in  Washington  on  March 
gth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Alice 
Rutherford  have  arrived  from  the  East,  and  are  at 
the  Crocker  house  on  California  and  Taylor  Streets. 
They  were  met  at  Santa  Barbara  by  Mrs.  Edgar  B. 
Carroll,  who  has  been  enjoying  a  southern  trip,  and 
she  accompanied  them  to  this  city.  Mrs.  Crocker 
and  Miss  Rutherford  will  be  here  about  a  month, 
and  will  then  go  abroad  to  remain  until  next  Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs.  Merry  and  the  Misses  Mary,  Edith,  Blanche, 
and  Carrie  Merry  are  located  at  18  West  Forty- Fifth 
Street,  New  York,  where  they  will  probably  reside 
until  next  fall.  They  will  then  join  Captain  W.  L. 
Merry  in  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica,  where  he  is  acting  as 
United  States  minister. 

Miss  Bernice  Macdonald,  of  Oakland,  who  was 
presented  at  the  last  queen's  drawing-room,  is  at 
present  visiting  at  Knocamaroon  Castle,  Ireland. 
She  has  been  entertained  at  Dublin  Castle  by  the 
Earl  and  Countess  Cadogan  and  later  will  attend  the 
debutantes'  ball  given  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
London.  She  is  then  to  visit  the  Countess  de  Bigon 
de  Larauziere  in  Paris. 

Miss  Lillie  J.  Lawlor  recently  left  Paris  for 
Brussels,  where  she  expects  to  pursue  her  studies. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  been  sojourning  in 
Los  Angeles  for  the  past  two  weeks.  He  is  expected 
to  return  on  March  15th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  returned 
from  a  brief  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis 
at  their  villa  at  Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Kohl,  Mr.  William  Kohl,  and  Miss  Kohl, 
from  last  advices,  were  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Mr.  Edward  Russell  Kellogg,  a  former  resident  of 
San  Francisco,  arrived  in  town  from  New  Orleans 
last  week,  and  left  on  Thursday  for  Chicago.  Mr. 
Kellogg  is  a  son  of  the  late  John  G.  Kellogg  and 
brother  of  Mr.  Lansing  Kellogg,  and  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York. 

Count  and  Countess  Seilern,  who  are  on  their 
bridal  tour,  have  returned  to  the  California  Hotel 
after  several  days*  stay  at  Monterey.  They  will  re- 
main on  this  coast  but  a  short  time,  and  expect  to 
sail  for  England  next  month. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hayne  arrived  in  town  from  Santa 
Barbara  in  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

Mrs.  Brook  Greene,  of  Palermo,  is  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  George  A.  Buckingham. 

The  Misses  Mattie  and  Mollie  Taaife,  of  San  Jos£, 
were  the  guests  of  their  aunt,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Carroll,  last 
week. 

Judge  William  H.  Beatty,  owing  to  a  much-needed 
rest  from  official  work,  has  departed  for  Kentucky, 
■  where  he  will  visit  relatives. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  has  been  sojourning  in  Los 
1  Angeles. 

Mrs.  George  Pullman  has  returned  to  Chicago 
after  an  extended  visit  to  California  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Buckleton  and  Mrs.  M. 
B.  Mallord,  late  of  Oakland,  after  spending  a  year  in 
London,  are  now  giving  up  their  house  in  Kensing- 
ton, and  intend  spending  the  season  at  Boulogne- 
Sur-Mer. 

Mrs.  A.  Sperry  and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Sperry  were  in 
New  York  early  last  week. 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Wickersham  and  Miss  Darling 
came  up  from  Fresno  last  week,  and  are  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel. 

Miss  Amelia  Ferrer  has  returned  from  Sacramento, 
where  she  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  W.  P.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt  arrived  in  Washington  on 
Monday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Davis  Boyd,  who  have  been 
spending  the  winter  with  Mrs.  Kittle  at  her  residence 
on  Steiner  Street  and  Pacific  Avenue,  returned  on 
Wednesday  to  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies  has  been  visiting  her  sister, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Tebault,  in  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Wright  is  convalescent  after  a  severe 
illness,  and  is  visiting  her  father,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rogers, 
in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Amadee  Joullin  was  in  Monterey  early  last 
week. 

'^.       Mr.  Charles  J.  Swift  was  in  New  York  last  week. 
Mr.  Hugh  Craig  sailed  from  New  York  a  fortnight 
igo  for  Southampton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Shackelford  have  been  visiting 
n  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  were  in  Paso 
tobies  a  few  days  ago.    They  expect  to  leave  shortly 
or  Kotzebue  Sound. 
Mr.  W.  Forsythe,  of  Fresno,  is  at  the  Occidental. 
Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  leaves  soon  for  River- 
ide,  where  she  will  spend  a  few  days  with  her  brother, 
Kir.  J.  Van  de  Grift.     From  there  she  goes  to  New 
Means,  thence  to  Washington,  and  expects  to  sail 
rom   New  York  for   London   about  the  middle  of 
•lay. 
Mr.  L.  E.  Hanchett  was  in  New  York  last  week. 
Mrs.  F.   E    Monteverde  has  returned  10  the  city 


fter  a  visit  with  Mrs.  John  T.  McGeoghegan,  of  San 


f  ose.  and  with  Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Murphy  at  her  home 
ear  Mountain  View. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes  has  decided  to  relinquish 
is  position  in  London,  and  will  remain  permanently 
\  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mullins  and  Miss  Maud  Mullins 
re  in  Nice,  France.    They  were  joined  there  on 


February  20th  by  Miss  Alice  Mullins,  who  has  been 
visiting  friends  in  England  for  several  months. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eagan  arrived  on 
Tuesday  last  from  Washington,  and  are  registered  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb  came  up  from  Los  Angeles 
during  the  week,  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.   Shortridge  was   in    Los  Angeles 
early  last  week. 

Miss  Ethel  Pomroy,  who  has  been  spending  the 
winter  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  expects  to  return  soon 
to  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Newton  H.  Foster  and  Miss  Mabel  Foster 
returned  00  the  Oceanic  steamship  Zealandia  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  Wednesday,  March  9th, 
after  an  extended  stay. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Angell  came  up  from  Palo  Alto  a 
few  days  ago  and  are  registered  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Rhode  Island,  are 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  of  New  York,  a  nephew  of 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  returned  on  Wednesday  last 
from  a  pleasure  trip  to  Honolulu.  He  is  a  guest  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Margaret  Collier,  of  Highland  Springs,  has 
been  visiting  Miss  Irene  Baker,  of  Oakland,  and 
during  the  week  came  to  this  city  to  visit  relatives. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Shaw,  of  New  York,  arrived  early 
in  the  week  on  a  visit  to  relatives,  and  is  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Shaw  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
W.  Shaw,  once  prominent  in  San  Francisco  business 
circles,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Perry,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  arrived  from  the  East  early  this  week, 
and  is  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  has  been 
transferred  to  this  coast  from  Buffalo. 

Miss  Caroline  Callahan  has  arrived  from  the  East, 
having  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  she  has 
been  traveling  for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Blethen  Sherwood  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Blethen,  returned  from  a  visit  to  Honolulu  during  the 
week. 

Mr.  A.  Chesebrough  was  in  Portland,  Or.,  early 
last  week. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Adams  and  Mrs.  John  Effinger,  of 
Honolulu,  are  guests  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Gragg  is  up  from  Monterey  for  a  few 
days,  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerington  came  down  from 
Carson  City  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

One  of  the  largest  parties  of  the  season  to  visit  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  came  over  on  a  special  train 
last  Saturday  evening.  After  spending  Sunday  en- 
joying the  delightful  views,  the  party  returned  Sunday 
evening.  It  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  B.  Gunn, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Morris,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Kirby, 
Mrs.  Maurice  Clark,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  Miss  Ethel 
Knapp,  Miss  Susan  Kirby,  Miss  Anna  Sawyer,  Miss 
Georgie  Lacy,  Miss  Kate  Gunn,  Miss  Nance  Gunn, 
Miss  Florence  McKune,  Mr.  Edward  Greenfield, 
Mr.  Norman  Pierce.  Jr.,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Scott,  Mr. 
Edward  Scott,  Mr.  Alex.  Boomer,  Mr.  Henry  Roed- 
ing,  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  White,  Mr.  Frank  Greenfield,  and 
Mr.  W.  Hanscom. 

Among  the  -week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lewis,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bryant,  Mr.  E.  C.  Humphrey,  of 
Denver,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Stephenson,  of  Sacra- 
mento, Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Farrell,  of  Sydney,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Griggs,  Mr.  W.  B.  Gerard,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Pattan,  Mr.  A.  L.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  Mr.  L.  L. 
Cook,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Russell  and 
Mr.  C.  K.  Adams,  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mrs.  E.  W.  Marsh,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mr. 
Robert  Boyce,  of  Glasgow,  Miss  L.  Miller,  of  Lon- 
don, Mrs.  Frank  Rockefeller,  of  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
M.  Hoffman,  of  Southampton,  England,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Foster,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rice,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Morton. 
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Army  and  Navy  News 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Lieutenant  J.  Franklyn  Bell,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bell  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
from  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,  about  March  15th  en  route 
to  their  new  post,  Vancouver  Barracks.  While  in 
this  city  they  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  L.  House,  141 1  Hyde  Street. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  E.  B.  Williston.  Third  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  creat- 
ing two  additional  regiments  of  artillery,  will  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Lieutenant  A.  E.  Saxton,  Eighth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  stationed  at  Fort  Meade,  S.  D.,  is  visiting  Cali- 
fornia, and  last  week  stopped  off  a  day  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

Lieutenant  Robert  M.  Brookfield,  Second  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Vancouver 
Barracks  and  report  for  duty. 

Lieutenant- Commander  T.  S.  Phelps,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  returned  from  a  two  months'  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  a  visit  to  his  father,  Admiral  T.  S. 
Phelps,  Sr.,  U.  S.  N.,  retired. 

Lieutenant  Leroy  M.  Garrett.  U.  S.  N.,  has  re- 
joined his  ship,  the  Albatross,  at  San  Diego,  after  a 
pleasant  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Miner,  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  George  B.  Russell,  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  report  to  Colonel  Charles  E. 
Compton,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. ,  at  Vancouver 
Barracks,  for  examination  for  retirement. 

Captain  Henry  F.  Kendall,  Eighth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  report  at  Salem,  Or.,  for  temporary  duty 
with  the  National  Guard  of  that  State. 

Lieutenant  Robert  M.  Brookfield,  Second  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  of  Fort  Keogh.  Mont.,  is  the  guest  of 
Lieutenant  William  A.  Bumside,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  Vancouver  Barracks.  He  is  awaiting 
orders  for  duty  in  Alaska. 

The  battle-ship  Oregon  came  into  port  from  Puget 
Sound  on  Wednesday  and  anchored  in  the  stream 
off  Harrison  Street  Wharf.     The  Oregon  has  been 


thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  came  off 
the  dry-dock  at  Port  Orchard  three  weeks  ago. 

Ensign  George  B.  Bradshaw,  U.  S.  N.,  and  En- 
sign Charles  F.  Preston,  U.  S.  N.,  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  Lefaver,  U.  S.  N..  has 
been  detached  from  the  Adams  and  ordered  to  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  for  examination  for  retirement  and 
home  to  await  orders. 

Captain  Horatio  G.  Sickel,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  of  Fort  Grant,  and  Mrs.  Sickel  registered  at 
the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Paymaster  Ziba  W.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  N.,  is  to  be 
detached  from  the  New  York  Navy-Yard  on  March 
15th,  and  will  be  assigned  to  duty  on  the  United 
States  Steamship  Montgomery. 

Captain  F.  Wildes  will  be  detached  from  command 
of  the  Boston  on  April  ist,  and  has  been  ordered 
home  with  two  months'  leave.  Commander  B.  P. 
Lamberton  will  then  assume  command  of  the  Boston, 
which  is  stationed  at  Hong  Kong. 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Charles  P.  Eagan,  Sub- 
sistence Department,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Eagan  are 
at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eagan  has 
been  absent  for  the  past  two  months. 

The  following  transfers  of  lieutenants  in  the  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  made:  First-Lieuten- 
ant John  K.  Cree,  Battery  K,  Alcatraz,  at  present  on 
duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  to  Battery  B,  stationed  at 
Fort  Canby,  Wash.  ;  First- Lieutenant  Archibald 
Campbell,  Battery  B,  Fort  Canby,  Wash.,  to  Light 
Battery  C,  stationed  at  the  Presidio  ;  First- Lieuten- 
ant Maurice  G.  Krayenbuhl,  Light  Battery  C,  at 
present  absent  from  his  station,  the  Presidio,  to  Bat- 
tery K,  stationed  at  Alcatraz  ;  Second- Lieutenant 
Rogers  F.  Gardner,  Battery  K,  Alcatraz  Island,  to 
Light  Battery  C,  stationed  at  the  Presidio  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  Lloyd  England,  Light  Battery  C,  Pre- 
sidio, to  Battery  K,  stationed  at  Alcatraz  ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  Robert  S.  Abernethy,  Battery  G,  Angel 
Island,  to  Battery  L,  stationed  at  the  same  post. 


There  it 
stands 


A  New  White  Star  Liner. 
The  almost  irreproachable  fleet  of  steamships  op- 
erated by  the  White  Star  Line  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  has  recently  received  a  valuable  addition  in  the 
Cymric,  a  vessel  of  a  new  type  of  marine  architecture, 
which  is  the  largest  cargo  carrying  steamer  in  ex- 
istence. She  is  provided  with  accommodation  for  a 
limited  number  of  cabin-passengers,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Majestic.  The  steamship  is  fitted  with  all  of  the  latest 
improvements  and  the  managers  of  the  company  take 
a  justifiable  degree  of  pride  in  her. 


The  property  where  the  Pup  Restaurant  stands,  on 
the  East  side  of  Stockton  Street,  between  O'Farrell 
and  Market,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Robert 
McElroy  from  Joseph  Figel  for  a  sum  slightly  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  purchase  was  made  for  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Sullivan,  who  bought  the  corner  of  Stockton  and 
Market  Streets  at  the  Ryer  sale  two  years  ago. 


An  Argonaut  reader,  writing  to  us  from  Southern 
California,  says  :  "  In  John  Bonner's  recent  letter  in 
a  San  Francisco  daily,  concerning  Northern  Spain,  he 
says,  '  Sayers  was  defeated  by  Heenan,'  Mr.  Bonner 
was  mistaken  ;  it  was  a  drawn  fight.  1  knew  both 
men.     Sayers  had  one    arm    broken    early  in  the 

fight'"  . 

—  Ladies'  straw  dudes  in  all  colors  just 
received  at  Goldman  the  Hatter,  906  Market  St., 
near  Stockton. 

• — ■*■ — • 

—  Ladies  going  to  the  Klondike  should 
purchase  Jaros  underwear  and  sanitary  towels  of 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  34  Geary  Street. 

—  Carmany/s,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


—  Several  farms  wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


an  object 

lesson 

in  the  science  of 

brewing  and  bottling 

a  perfect  Ale. 

At  alt  Clubs.  Hotels,  Cafis 
and  Restaurants. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


[emmgtofi 

Standard  Typewriter 

and  consider — First,  the  Material ; 
Secondly,  the  Design;  Thirdly,  the 
Workmanship — and  you  have  three 
good  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Durability,  Simplicity  and  Capacity   for 
Continuous  Hard  Work 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &   BENEDICT 
311  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franciaco,     | 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Educational. 


npnuT7   opunni    FOB  young  ladies. 

UuUn  li.  uUnifUL  TweDty  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fiDe  property;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  V   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOR. 
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Children  grow  fat  and  healthy  on  GHTRARDELLI'S 
COCOA,  which  surpasses  all  liquid  and  solid  foods  as  a 
strengthening;  and  nourishing  diet. 
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SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  SOOTHERS  PACIFIC  COMPASI'S 

Finest   Train   in  the  World 


—KUNS     BETWEEN- 


SAX  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.  .10.30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 


Days   Between   California  and  the   Great 

Lakea. 


SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

KUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  EI 
Paso. ___ 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.. Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. .10. 30  a.m.. Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar."  NEW  ORLEANS.. .7. 55  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
by  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    dae   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

LEAVE    1         From  January  1,  1898.        1  arrivT 


*6.oo  a 
7 
7 


*8 . 30  A 

9-00  A 


9.OO  A 

*I.OO  P 
I. OO  P 
I.30  P 
2.00    P 


4.OO   P 
4.OO    P 


4.3O    P 
4.3O    P 


4-30   * 

1Ts-3°  f 

TTS-30  F 

6.O0   F 
6.00    P 

18. 00  p 
8.00  p 


NUes,  San  Jose1,  and  Way  Stations. . 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento.... 

Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland, 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Niles,  San  Josi,  and  Way  Stations.. 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

Livennore,  Mendota,  Hanford,  and 
Visalia 

Livermore,  San  Jose1,  Niles,  and  Way 
Stations 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  El  Verano.and  SantaRosa 

Benicia, Vacaville.Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 

Niles,  San  ]os6,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,  Mojave  (for  Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. . 

Santa  F£  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  East 

"Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 
New  Orleans  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viBe,  Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East . 


8.45  a 
ro. 45  a 


615  r 
8-45  p 


4*5  p 

'7.15  p 


6.45  p 

12.15  p 

*g.oo  P 

ISMS  A 

7-45  P 

4. 15  P 

JlO.15  A 
9.I5A 


>-45  A 
'.IS  P 


7  45  A 
6-45  F 


9-45  a 
7-45  a 
t7  45  P 


8.15  A 


SAN  IEANDEO  AND  HAH  WARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6.00  A* 

8.00  A 

9.OO  A 

IO.OO  A 

III. OO  A 

[l2.0OM 


q.OO  P 
4.00  P 
S.OO    P 

5-3°  p 
7.00  P 
8.00  P 
9.00  P 
ft" -15   *J 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Lbandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to.NQes.  , 

t  From  Niles. 


■       7 -15  a 

^9-45  A 

10.45  A 

11.45  A 

iz-45  P 

*i-«  P 

ta-45  P 

'4-45  ' 

*5-45  P 

6.15  P 

7-45  P 

8-45  P 

9-45  P 

10.5a  P 

•ttrz-oo  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

"2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations 

4.15  p    Newark,  San  Jos£,  and  Los  Gatos... 
tn.45  p     Hunters'   Excursion,   San  Jose"    and 

Way  Stations I7.20  P 


5-50  p 


IO.50  A 
9.20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRT. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 
*7.IS  9.00        11,00  A.M.,      Jl.OO     *2.00      t3-0O 

*4.oo  15-00     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND — Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  M.    lia.oo  *i.og  la. 00  *3.oo  U  00  *s.oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


6-  55  a 


4.15  p 


•6.55  a     San  Jose"    and   Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 

9.00  a  San  Jos£,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Tost  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa    Clara,    San     Jose\    Gilroy, 
HolUster,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 
Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove. ....       *jo-4o  a 
San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *o.oo  a 
San  Josi  and  Principal  Way  Stations        g.45  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations         1.30  p 
San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  p 

.     San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7.20  P 

fix  45  P    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7-20  r 

aT»  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 
*  t  Sundays  onl  v .     t  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday       id  Saturday  nights  only. 
1    roudays  and  Thursdays.    \  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


IO.4O  A 
II.30' 
*2.30    P 


•3    IS    F 

V»5  T 
*5.-y>  P 

5  jo  *" 
6.30  P 


Ihe  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tioo. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


He—  "Darling,  I  wanted  to  take  you  to  the  the- 
atre to-night,  but  I  felt  that  1  couldn't  afford  it." 
She—  "Never  mind,  dear.  We  can  go  to-morrow 
night.'' — Life. 

Henpeck—"!  have  troubles  of  ray  own."  Mrs. 
PecJt— "But  you  are  the  partner  of  my  woes." 
Henpeck—"  Yes,  silent,  as  in  everything  else. "— Cin- 
cinnati Times- Star. 

"  The  doctor  would  like  to  see  you  inside,"  said  the 
maid  to  the  caller  in  the  reception-room.  "Not 
much  !  "  said  the  startled  patient  ;  "  he  can't  try  any 
X-ray  on  me." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Gorgon  Zola— au  restaurant:  "Garcon,  donnez- 
moi  du  gorgonzola."  "Zola!  Zola  1" — rugit  un 
client.  "Conspuez!  conspuez  !  "  Et  le  garcon, 
terrific,  apporte  du  gru>ere  !  —  Le  Figaro. 

Nodd—"  My  wife  told  me  if  I  wanted  peace  with 
her,  1  would  have  to  resign  from  ray  club."  Todd— 
"  And  you  are  getting  along  all  right  now  ?  "  Nodd 
— "Oh,  yes.     I'm  living  at  the  club." — Ex. 

"  Did  you  hear  of  the  accident  which  befell  your 
brother?"  "Accident?  No!  Not  serious,  1  hope  ?  " 
"Well,  rather.  An  idea  struck  him,  and  now  the 
entire  upper  part  of  his  head  is  paralyzed." — New 
York  Herald. 

Harold  Frederic  says  the  day  will  yet  come  when 
Paris  will  repent  her  hasty  condemnation  of  M. 
Zola,  and  name  a  street  for  him.  We  suppose  what 
Mr.  Frederic  really  means  to  say  is  that  Paris  will 
rue  it. — Boston  Herald. 

"  I  hear  that  the  crowd  assailed  you  when  you  ap- 
peared at  the  Plunkville  Opera  House."  "False, 
me  boy,  false,"  replied  the  eminent  tragedian,  Mr. 
Barnes  Tormer  ;  "all  false.  There  was  no  croud," 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mr.  Isaacs — "I  sells  you  dot  coat  at  a  grad  sac- 
rifice." Customer—"  But  you  say  that  of  all  your 
goods.  How  do  you  make  a  living  ?  "  Mr.  Isaacs— 
"  Mein  frient,  I  makes  a  small  profit  on  de  paper 
and  string." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  What  intensely  red  hair  that  young  man  has  1  " 
exclaimed  Maud  ;  "I'm  surprised  that  you  seem  to 
like  him  so  well."  "Oh,"  replied  Mamie,  "1  don't 
like  him  very  well.  1  never  invite  him  to  anything 
but  pink  teas." —  Washington  Star. 

The  quest  for  truth:  Mr.  Monterey — "It  used 
to  be  said  that  '  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well."  " 
Mr.  Esplanade—"  I  know."  .Mr.  Monterey^-"  Now 
it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Havana  harbor,  and  divers 
are  trying  to  bring  it  up."— Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

Flick— "  Call  him  a  musician  1  Why,  he  doesn't, 
know  the  difference  between  a  nocturne  and  a 
symphony."  Flack — "You  don't  mean  it?"  And 
they  hurry  to  get  away  from  one  another.  Each  is 
terribly  afraid  that  the  other  will  ask  :  "  By  the  way. 
what  is  the  difference  ?  "—Boston  Transcript. 

"  Here,  you've  been  telling  me  all  along,"  said  the 
bright-faced  young  wife,  "what  a  wonderful  cook 
your  mother  was  ;  and  now  your  Aunt  Jane  has  just 
told  me  that  your  father  was  a  chronic  dyspeptic." 
"  Well,  you  see,"  the  young  husband  murmured, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  mother  learned  by  practicing  on 
father." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"  The  mask  is  torn  off  thy  face  !  "  she  cried,  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  the  woman  scorned,  "and  the 
cloven  hoof  is  revealed ! "  The  unworthy  lover 
cowered  back.  "That,"  he  muttered,  for  he  was 
not  unconscious  of  his  deficiences,  "  doubtless  arises 
from  the  fact  that  1  can  not  open  my  mouth  without 
putting  my  foot  in  it." — Detroit  Journal. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  kindly  old  gentleman  who 
likes  to  make  acquaintances  while  traveling,  "you 
should  follow  my  example.  1  strive  to  learn  some- 
thing new  every  day."  "  No,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
quiet  young  man  ;  "that  may  do  in  your  hoe  of 
business ;  but  if  you  were  doing  a  vaudeville  turn 
with  me,  you'd  realize  that  audiences  seem  disap- 
pointed if  they  don't  get  what  they  have  been  taught 
to  expect." —  Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Fadde  (faith-curist)— "  How  is  your  grand- 
father this  morning,  Bridget  ?  "  Bridget — ' '  He  still 
has  the  rheumatics  mighty  bad,  mum."  Mrs.  Fadde 
— "You  mean  he  thinks  he  has  the  rheumatism. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  rheumatism."  Bridget — 
"  Yes,  mum."  A  few  days  later  :  Mrs.  Fadde — 
"  And  does  your  grandfather  still  persist  in  his  delu- 
sion that  he  has  the  rheumatism ? "  Bridget — "No, 
mum  ;  the  poor  man  thinks  now  thot  he  is  dead. 
We  buried  um  yisterday." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

For  relieving  Throat  Diseases,  Coughs, 
and  Hoarseness,  use  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troclies." 
Sold  only  in  boxes.     Avoid  imitations. 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


THE    DAUGHTER. 


Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding. 


A  new  book  of  practical  suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life — Infancy,  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity.  Intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 

By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia. 

Beautifully     bound    in    cloth    and    silver. 

i2mo.,    150    pages    of    large  fair  type. 

Price $1.00 

We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  with  one  annual 

prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at 

the  regular  price  of $4.00 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco. 


Orand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

ia-Laroclie 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:    22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


^>&|GLADDING,McBEAN&CO. 


$f<<  SAN  ' 

'4&jjfr'&rl  WORKS 


/LINCOLN,  CAL. 
(VALLEJO,  CAL. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  ismos $6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 

3  "     i-5o 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.501 

"     6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call .12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPR£CE£LS,  Proprietor. 


Jerrys 


grow  paying  crops  because  they're  I 
fj*esh    and    always    the    beet.     For  | 
sale  everywhere.   Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  Co  Ferry's  Seeds  and  prosper. 
I  1898  Seed  Annual  free.    Write  for  it. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TO   RENT 

A  very  commodious  famished  house  of  uiue 
rooms,  "with  laundry,  closets,  aud  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  is  oue 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  MRS.  STANTON, 

The  Lenox,  638  Sutter  St. 


BO^JSSTSXjXj    eft?     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


.3%£SESi",.l    4B1-403  Sansome  St. 


A  CALICRAPH 


THE    BEST   TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES  CO.,  609  Market  Street. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLURRING  LIST  FOR  1898 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  (with  Portraits)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  ( Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 
The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . . 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 
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Last  week  we  said  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  had 

!  Will  Europe  In-     Passed  out   of  the   hands   of  the    United 

tbrfere  Between    States  and  that  the  problem  depended  upon 

US    AND    SPA.N?  Spa|n_         The     rapJd      whjrl      of     events     jn     the 

week  has  brought  about  a  change  in  the  conditions.  The 
question  of  peace  or  war  has  now  passed  beyond  the  control 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  is  practically  in 
the  hands  of  Europe. 

To  many  Americans  it  will  doubtless  come  with  a  slight 
shock  that  any  action  of  the  United  States  should  be  con- 
trolled or  even  affected  by  the  European  powers.  Had  the 
United  States  maintained  its  traditional  attitude — that  en- 
joined by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address,  of  non- 
intervention in  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  avoidance  of  en- 


tangling alliances — our  country  would  not  now  find  itself 
confronted  with  a  European  alliance.  But  when  this  nation 
abandoned  its  ancient  policy,  and  proceeded  to  threaten  in- 
tervention in  what  is  practically  a  domestic  question  of  a 
European  power,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  other  European 
powers  should  take  alarm,  and  they  have  done  so.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  European  powers  as  yet  contemplate 
other  than  moral  support  to  Spain.  But  that  support  they 
mean  to  extend — are  even  now  extending.  All  these  things 
are  whispered  rather  than  written — embassadors  do  not  con- 
fide all  their  governments'  utterances  to  letters,  but  make 
verbal  communications  to  the  ministers  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited,  and  receive  their  verbal  answers. 
Yet  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that  there  is  an  understanding 
between  a  number  of  the  European  foreign  offices. 

If  other  proof  were  needed,  the  sudden  friendship  of 
England  for  the  United  States  would  furnish  it.  England 
for  some  years  has  occupied  a  position  of  isolation  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Such  has  been  her  policy  that 
she  has  not  a  friend  or  an  ally.  Now  she  finds  that  the 
new  policy  of  the  United  States  is  allying  the  Continental 
powers  against  us.  England  needs  our  friendship — she  has 
selfish  ends  to  serve  in  the  China  seas.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  win  the  alliance  of  this  great  Occidental  nation  for 
her  Oriental  needs,  she  makes  us  proffers  of  friendship  in 
this  threatened  European  alliance  against  us  and  with  Spain. 

In  the  turbid  and  muddy  waters  of  contemporaneous 
journalism  it  is  difficult  to  see  clearly  to  the  bottom.  But 
certain  facts  are  discernible,  and  can  be  isolated  amid  the 
mass  of  contradictions.  One  of  these  is  that  the  British 
embassador  at  Washington  this  week  held  a  long  interview 
with  President  McKinley,  at  which  was  present  the  acting 
Secretary  of  State,  Judge  Day.  The  cause  of  this  visit  has 
not  yet  been  divulged,  but  it  is  said  to  be  an  offer  of 
England's  friendship.  On  the  same  day,  Sir  G.  W.  des 
Voeux,  governor  of  Hong  Kong,  declared  in  a  speech  in 
London  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  express  sympathy  with 
this  government  in  its  contemplated  Cuban  intervention  and 
proffer  the  aid  of  its  fleet  to  the  United  States  in  case 
of  war.  A  further  significant  circumstance  is  the  fact 
that  early  in  the  week  Michael  Davitt,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  interrogated  the  Hon.  Mr.  Curzon,  Under-Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  to  whether  the  British  Govern- 
ment contemplated  an  alliance  with  the  United  States,  or 
the  loan  or  sale  of  warships  to  this  country.  Mr.  Curzon  re- 
plied in  the  negative  to  some  of  the  questions  and  declined 
to  answer  others  at  the  present  time,  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  British  foreign  office  was  in  reality  engaged 
in  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  Further  than  that, 
the  leading  London  journals  are  all  singing  the  same  song — 
sympathy  with  the  United  States,  "blood  is  thicker  than 
water,"  "kin  beyond  sea,"  and  alliance  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  The  British  press  is  praising  the  atti- 
tude of  President  McKinley,  is  admitting  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  intervene  in  Cuba,  and  is  urging  the 
British  Government  to  go  to  the  utmost  limits  to  show  its 
sympathy  for  the  United  States.  The  London  journals 
hint  that  the  British  Government  may  join  with  ours  in 
recognizing  the  belligerency  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  as  a 
means  of  putting  pressure  upon  Spain  to  force  that  country 
to  grant  them  independence.  A  further  and  most  signifi- 
cant fact  is  that  in  the  London  market  both  British  con- 
sols and  American  bonds  and  securities  are  declining. 
This  would  imply  that  the  great  money-kings  of  London 
believe  that  there  may  be  war — a  war  in  which  not  only  the 
United  States  will  be  involved,  but  Great  Britain  as  well. 

Leaving  Great  Britain,  and  discussing  the  threat  of  a 
European  alliance  with  Spain  against  the  United  States,  it 
has  these  foundations  to  rest  upon.  The  Queen-Regent  of 
Spain,  mother  of  the  boy-king,  is  an  Austrian  princess. 
The  present  Austrian  emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  is  naturally 
keenly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  her  dynasty.  He  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  ally  the  Continental  powers  in  a  protest 
against  American  intervention  in  Cuba.  He  finds  Germany 
semi-hostile  to  the  United  States,  France  unfriendly,  and 
Russia  indifferent,  with  a  tendency  to  side  with  Spain.     Italy, 


being  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  would  fall  into  line,  even  if  she 
had  not  forgotten  the  cavalier  treatment  she  received  from 
us  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  massacres  in  New  Orleans. 
Any  one  of  these  powers  would  hesitate  singly  at  an  alliance 
with  Spain  against  the  United  States.  Together  they  might 
not  hesitate.  Still  it  is  important  to  them  that  peace  be 
maintained,  and  if  war  were  to  break  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  it  would  not  be  confined  to  this  side  of  the 
water.  Our  ships  of  war  would  speedily  be  hovering  off  the 
Spanish  coast.  It  might  not  be  long  before  other  powers 
were  embroiled  when  a  Western  nation  was  attacking  Spain. 
Francis  Joseph,  nearly  related  to  the  Spanish  queen-regent, 
is  most  anxious  for  peace.  If  war  should  come,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  where  it  would  stop,  and  almost  any  war  would 
threaten  the  existence  of  his  motley  empire.  Therefore  it  is 
that  we  say  that  while  they  are  unfriendly  to  us,  all  of  the 
influence  of  the  Continental  powers  will  be  brought  to  bear 
against  war.  Pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Spain, 
but  pressure  will  be  brought — in  fact  is  already  being  brought 
— upon  the  United  States  as  well. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  Maine  disaster  is  only 
an  incident  in  the  present  diplomatic  entanglement  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  may  be  merged  into  the  main 
question,  that  of  intervention.  If  so,  it  will  be  only  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  But  the  main  question  is  that  of  interven- 
tion, and,  as  we  have  contended  from  the  very  beginning,  it 
is  a  question  of  foreign  intervention,  it  is  a  departure  from 
the  time-honored  policy  of  the  United  States.  This  new 
policy,  if  continued,  may  result  in  war,  which  would  be  bad, 
but  it  will  certainly  result  in  the  entangling  foreign  alliances 
that  Washington  feared,  which  would  be  worse. 

President  McKinley  has  shown  firmness  and  wisdom  in 
this  trying  crisis.  We  hope  that  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  hold  up  his  hands.  He  has 
refused  to  be  jingoed  into  war  by  the  sensational  press  and 
the  factional  Democracy.  We  hope  that  now  he  may  avoid 
not  only  foreign  wars  but  foreign  alliances.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  he  will 
safely  steer  the  ship  of  state  through  these  troubled  waters. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would  rather  his  adminis- 
tration should  be  an  ignominious  failure  than  that  he  should 
be  responsible  for  an  unjust  war.  So  believing,  and  with 
the  courage  to  act  as  he  believes,  the  country  will  have  more 
confidence  in  him  than  in  Congress. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Populists  Nebraska  maximum  freight-rate  case — which 

Attack  the  held  that  a  State  has  not  the  right  to  fix  rates 
Supreme  Court.  so  jow  as  virtually  to  confiscate  corporate 
property — has  called  forth  a  characteristic  manifesto  from 
Leedy,  the  Populist  governor.  He  accuses  the  supreme 
court  of  official  malfeasance  and  usurpation  ;  asserts  that  it 
has  tried  to  abrogate  the  power  given  to  the  legislature  by 
the  constitution  of  Nebraska  ;  and  challenges  the  declaration 
that  a  corporation  is  a  person  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  address  displays  that  mental 
cast  of  mind  that  blinds  the  Populists  to  the  fact  that  the 
property  of  a  corporation  is  the  properly  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  can  not  be  taken  without  compensation  any 
more  than  their  individual  property  may. 

The  address  is  interesting  as  showing  how  closely  the 
Populists  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Democrats. 
From  the  days  when  Jefferson  declared  that  "the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States  is  the  subtle  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  continually  working  underground  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  our  confederated  fabric  "  to  the  present  time, 
the  supreme  court  has  always  been  an  object  of  aversion  to 
demagogues  and  Democrats.  The  "  Father  of  Democracy  " 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  everything  that  tended  to  build  up  a 
strong  government  out  of  the  loosely  cemented  States ; 
Jefferson  it  was  who  first  announced  the  doctrine  of  nullifi- 
cation and  secession,  and  he  clearly  saw  that  the  Federal 
judiciary  furnished  the  force  that  would  render  the  national 
government  an  enduring  institution.  Madison,  who  sympa 
thized  with  his  ideas,  was  not  aggressive  enough  to 
the  judiciary  openly,  but  during  the  impeachment  of  Ilv 
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Chase  both  he  and  Gallatin  did  all  in  their  power  to  influence 
Burr,  and  Randolph  in  the  House  and  Giles  in  the  Senate 
managed  the  prosecution. 

When  John  Adams  was  leaving  the  Presidential  chair,  he 
appointed  a  number  of  Federalists  as  Federal  judges.  Jef- 
ferson objected  to  the  appointments,  on  the  ground  that  a 
retiring  President  had  no  power  to  appoint  between  the  date 
of  an  election  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  President,  and 
attempted  to  declare  the  positions  vacant.  Jefferson  also 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  impeachment  of  Justice  Chase, 
intending  if  that  was  successful  to  have  other  justices  im- 
peached, and  thus  break  down  the  independence  of  the 
court.  Jefferson  desired  to  impeach  Chief-Justice  Marshall 
for  his  decision  in  the  case  of  Aaron  Burr,  but  he  was  de- 
terred from  this  action  because  the  trial  had  brought  out 
facts  that  reflected  severely  upon  himself,  and  he  did  not 
dare  to  push  the  matter  any  further. 

These  attacks  and  this  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the 
supreme  court,  thus  laid  down  as  a  principle  by  the  founders 
of  Democracy,  have  been  followed  by  their  successors. 
Even  in  the  campaign  of  two  years  ago  the  supreme  court 
was  attacked  in  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
upon  the  stump  by  the  leaders  of  that  party.  The  abolition 
of  the  court  could  not  be  proposed,  but  the  intention  to 
secure  a  change  in  its  personnel,  in  order  to  effect  the  re- 
versal of  a  recent  decision,  was  clearly  intimated.  This 
latest  attempt  to  overthrow  the  independence  of  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land,  like  the  many  similar  attempts  that  pre- 
ceded it,  fortunately  failed. 

In  spite  of  these  repeated  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal,  it  has  had  a  most  important  in- 
fluence in  developing  the  principles  that  have  enabled  this 
country  to  grow  from  thirteen  petty  States,  without  strength 
at  home  and  without  respect  abroad,  into  a  great  and 
powerful  nation.  It  has  given  to  the  constitution  the  only 
interpretation  that  could  make  that  growth  possible.  It  has 
forced  the  individual  States  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of 
the  central  government  in  those  matters  delegated  to  it  by 
the  constitution.  During  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  this 
century  the  supreme  court  decided  sixty-two  cases  involving 
constitutional  questions,  and  in  thirty-six  of  these  Marshall, 
who  was  so  obnoxious  to  Jefferson,  rendered  the  decisions. 
One  of  his  earliest  decisions  declared  the  power  of  the  court 
to  review  an  act  of  Congress  and  to  declare  it  invalid  be- 
cause in  conflict  with  a  provision  of  the  constitution.  During 
its  existence  of  more  than  a  century  the  supreme  court  has 
held  the  admiration  of  all  students  of  judicial  institutions 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  despite 
the  fulminations  of  Populist  politicians  of  the  stamp  of 
Governor  Leedy. 

The  prevailing  attitude  among  Republican  politicians  is  one 
Republican  °^    expectancy.      Much    depends    upon   the  I 

Candidates  in      decision  of  the  supreme  court  as  to  the  pri-  1 
California.  mary  election  law.     Colonel  Dan  Burns,  who  ! 

will  be  an  important,  if  not  a  controlling  factor  in  the  cam-  j 
paign,  is  delaying  his  return  from  Mexico  until  this  decision 
is  handed  down. 

The  eyes  of  the  State  are  turned  toward  San  Francisco  at  ; 
present  to  see  what  attitude  the  delegation  from  this  city  will 
take.  Heretofore,  the  delegations  from  Southern  California 
have  come  to  the  conventions  presenting  a  solid  front. 
They  have  found  the  San  Francisco  and  northern  delega- 
tions divided  into  factions,  and  have  thus  held  the  balance 
of  power.  This  year  the  southerners  are  divided,  and  a  com- 
bination among  them  is  practically  impossible.  A  combina- 
tion with  a  solid  San  Francisco  delegation  would  turn  the 
tide  of  victory  in  favor  of  any  one  of  the  southern  candi- 
dates. The  situation  here  is  not  re-assuring,  however.  The 
county  committee  is  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality.  A  new 
committee  will  be  elected  before  the  next  election,  and  each 
of  the  three  factions  will  endeavor  to  increase  its  strength. 
Another  split  is  likely  to  be  the  result,  unless  strong  press- 
ure is  brought  to  bear  by  one  of  the  important  leaders,  such 
as  Colonel  Burns. 

In  the  gubernatorial  fight,  the  chief  interest  is  centred  in 
Dr.  George  Pardee  at  present.  Politicians  who  were  in- 
clined to'  ridicule  the  aspirations  of  Alameda  County,  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  Dr.  Pardee  has  developed  surpris- 
ing strength.  He  is  likely  to  have  a  solid  delegation  of 
seventy  behind  him,  and  the  report  is  that,  should  Lou 
Brown  find  that  he  is  in  a  losing  fight,  Dr.  Pardee  will  be 
his  political  heir.  The  fact  that  Senator  Flint  has  now 
passed  him  in  the  race,  and  stands  at  present  as  the  leading 
candidate,  tends  to  stren£th°n  P.irdee's  chances. 

The  nomination  of  either  Flint  or  Pardee  would  give  the 
senatorship  to  Southern  California.  This  gives  added  in- 
terest to  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  among  aspirants  from 
tfi  section.  It  is  cc-nreded  that  Senator  Bulla  is  leading  at 
pr  ent.  From  present  indications  it  appears  that  he  is 
likeiy  to  capture  the  Los  Angeles  delegation,  and  he  is  taking 
advantage  of  his  visit  to  this  part  of  the  State,  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  code  commission,  to  strengthen  his 


fences  here.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  ability,  very  popular,  and 
had  not  been  prominent  in  politics  until  he  was  persuaded  to 
run  for  the  legislature  in  1892.  His  public  record  has  been 
a  good  one. 

Mr.  Gage,  his  opponent,  is  not  seriously  in  the  fight,  but 
is  being  pushed  by  his  friends.  Another  candidate  who  is 
looming  up  from  the  south  is  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.  His  name 
is  his  principal  claim.  His  best  hope  lies  in  a  failure  of  the 
southern  delegates  to  combine  on  either  Bulla  or  Gage. 

In  the  congressional  fight,  Senator  Gillette,  of  Mendocino, 
is  coming  forward  prominently  as  the  candidate  in  the  first 
district.  Judge  Walling,  of  Grass  Valley,  appears  as  a 
formidable  opponent  of  Frank  Ryan,  of  Sacramento,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  the  nomination  for  the  second  dis- 
trict in  his  keeping.  In  the  third,  the  prospects  of  Victor 
Metcalfe  are  brightening,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
efforts  of  himself  or  his  friends  as  on  account  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  enemies  of  Hilborn.  In  the  fourth  district, 
Henry  Dinkelspiel  continues  to  be  the  only  candidate.  In 
the  fifth,  Senator  Wolfe  is  coming  to  the  front,  though  he  is 
still  opposed  by  Judge  Dibble,  Philo  Hersey,  of  Santa 
Clara,  Julius  Kahn,  Congressman  Loud,  and  County  Clerk 
Curry,  who  may  strengthen  himself  by  the  present  struggle 
in  the  county  committee.  In  the  sevenlh  district,  Simpson 
and  the  other  prominent  candidates  have  withdrawn,  leaving 
the  field  clear  for  McClatchy,  of  San  Diego. 

In  the  fight  for  the  supreme  bench,  Justices  McFarland 
and  Van  Fleet  are  both  candidates  for  reelection.  They 
are  opposed  by  Judge  A.  J.  Buckles,  of  Solano,  who  has  a 
strong  Grand  Army  following — Judge  Webb,  of  Fresno, 
Judge  W.  H.  Clark,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Judge  Edward 
Sweeny,  of  Shasta.  Judge  Hebbard,  of  this  city,  is  also 
mentioned.  For  the  clerkship,  T.  H.  Ward,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, is  a  candidate  for  reelection.  Rod  Church,  of 
Alameda,  who  has  the  support  of  Pardee's  friends,  Chief- 
Wharfinger  G.  W.  Root,  and  Oscar  D.  Stern,  who  has  been 
county  clerk  of  Humboldt  County  and  can  hold  the  position 
apparently  as  long  as  he  desires  it,  are  also  prominent 
candidates.  State  Printer  A.  J.  Johnson  is  likely  to  be  re- 
nominated, for  it  is  claimed  that  the  Sacramento  delegation 
will  come  to  the  convention  instructed  for  him  and  for  Mc- 
Farland for  the  supreme  bench.  J.  W.  Linscott,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  is  the  most  prom- 
inent opponent  of  State  Superintendent  Black. 

The  history  of  Spain  in  the  nineteenth  century  shows  that 
,,       ,  nation  to  be,  if  not  a  laggard  in  war,  at  least 

Spain  s  >  &tl  ' 

Hundred  Years  a  persistent  and  disastrous  loser.  The  dawn 
of  War.  0f  tne  century  found  her  embroiled  in  the 

wars  that  followed  the  French  Revolution.  For  Spain  that 
troublous  epoch  closed  in  1814,  with  the  return  of  her 
hereditary  king,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  to  Madrid.  Out  of 
it  she  got  neither  profit  nor  honor.  Her  military  cam- 
paigns provoked  the  contempt  of  all  her  allies.  During  it 
she  lost  Santo  Domingo,  Louisiana,  and  West  Florida,  and 
her  naval  power  was  completely  shattered  at  Cape  Finisterre 
and  in  the  bay  of  Trafalgar.  Wellington,  who  overran  the 
peninsula  as  her  ally  and  drove  the  French  from  her 
borders,  said  of  her  ability  in  war  that  the  Spanish  armies 
"  want  the  spirit  of  soldiers — the  habit  of  command  on  one 
side  and  of  obedience  on  the  other." 

Worn  out,  in  18 14  the  country  needed  a  rest.  Instead, 
Spain  found  herself  under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh,  whose  aim  was  to  restore  absolutism,  with  its 
worst  abuses.  Six  years  were  passed  in  a  royalist  reign 
of  terror,  marked  with  frequent  internal  revolts  and  con- 
vulsions. 

The  South  American  colonists  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Money  was  squandered  in  futile  expeditions  to  recover  them. 
A  means  of  replenishment  was  the  sale  of  East  Florida  in 
18 19.  This  act  added  to  the  discontent.  Riego  and 
Quironga  raised  a  standard  of  revolt  at  Cadiz  in  1820, 
which  spread  over  the  whole  country.  The  king  capitu- 
lated, and  Riego  became  president  of  the  Cortes.  This 
popular  victory  over  royalty  attracted  the  jealousy  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  which  dominated  Europe  in  the  interest  of 
thrones.  Quiet  was  not  yet  attained  when,  in  1823,  under 
the  direction  of  the  alliance,  France  invaded  Spain  with  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  French  army  remained  in 
Spain  four  years.  Madrid  was  bombarded  and  the  king  re- 
stored with  all  his  despotism.  He  set  aside  the  Salic  law, 
which  debarred  women  from  the  throne,  and  his  daughter, 
Isabella  the  Second,  succeeded  in  1833.  She  was  a  mere 
infant,  and  her  mother,  Maria  Christina  of  Naples,  the 
king's  fourth  wife,  became  regent.  The  abrogation  of 
the  Salic  law  interfered  with  the  prospects  of  the  king's 
brothers.  Don  Carlos  at  once  raised  a  revolt  in  the 
Basque  provinces.  A  desperate  struggle  continued  with  the 
Carlists  until  1839,  when  Don  Carlos  renounced  his  claims 
in  favor  of  his  son  and  left  the  country.  Christina  was  ex- 
iled in  1840,  and  Espartero,  who  succeeded  her  as  regent, 
followed  into  exile  in  1 S43,  when  Isabella  was  declared  of 
age.     Unrest  and   intrigue  were  the  dominant  features  of 


Isabella's  reign.  Through  the  schemes  of  Louis  Philippe, 
she  had  contracted  with  Don  Francisco  of  Assisi  a  mar- 
riage which  was  a  mockery,  and  it  drove  her  into  the  open 
immorality  which  is  her  chief  title  to  fame.  She  declared 
war  on  the  Liberal  party  in  1866.  The  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition— Serrano,  Prim,  and  O'Donnell — were  banished.  Per- 
secution united  the  Liberals  in  open  revolt.  Serrano  and 
Prim  returned  to  its  assistance  in  186S.  They  were  speed- 
ily successful,  and  Isabella  fled  to  France.  The  throne  was 
vacant,  and  Serrano  became  regent.  The  offer  of  the  throne 
to  a  German  prince  gave  France  the  pretext  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Germany  which  was  disastrous  to  herself. 
In  1S70  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta  and, second  son  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  accepted  the  Spanish  crown.  He  did  his 
best  to  appease  the  turbulent  elements  of  Spain,  but 
gave  it  up  and  resigned  in  1873.  A  provisional  republic 
followed,  of  which  Castelar  was  the  head.  The  Spaniards 
generally  had  little  sympathy  with  republican  institutions. 
Don  Carlos  revived  his  claim  to  the  throne.  The  republic 
was  overthrown  by  the  army,  and  a  committee  of  officers 
took  charge  of  the  government  and  in  1S74  gave  the  crown 
into  the  hands  of  Alfonso  the  Twelfth,  the  son  of  Isabella. 
He  found  a  Carlist  civil  war  on  his  hands,  which  he  finally 
suppressed  in  1876.  His  first  wife  was  his  cousin  Mercedes, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier.  She  died  in  187S, 
less  than  a  year  after  the  marriage.  In  1879  the  king 
married  Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  now  regent.  Alfonso 
the  Twelfth  died  in  1885,  leaving  a  daughter,  Mercedes. 
The  present  king,  Alfonso  the  Thirteenth,  was  a  posthumous 
child,  and  was  born  in  1886. 

During  the  century  Spain  has  had  few  intervals  of  peace 
and  little  honor  in  war.  Cuba  is  almost  her  last  hold  on 
American  soil,  and  that  is  being  loosened  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  last  three  years.  During  the  same  period  there  has 
been  a  revolt  in  the  Philippines,  which  still  continues. 
Mexico,  Central  America,  the  South  American  republics, 
the  western  half  of  the  United  States,  and  our  Gulf  States 
have  all  been  torn  from  Spanish  dominion  since  1S00. 
Two  footholds  remain  to  her  in  the  West  Indies — Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  We  have  had  many  controversies  with 
Spain,  but  fortunately  all  have  been  settled  so  far  by  arbi- 
tration or  treaty.  The  foundation  of  our  relations  is  the 
treaty  of  1795.  Then  followed  several  conventions,  which 
dealt  with  damages  sustained  on  account  of  Spanish  ships 
in  1802,  with  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana  in  1820,  with 
damages  to  Americans  in  Cuba  in  1S71,  and  lastly,  a  treaty 
with  regard  to  extradition  which  was  entered  into  in  1877. 


The  country  is  just  beginning  to  inquire  whether  the 
Is  Polygamy  Mormon  Church  was  honest  in  its  abandon- 
Dead  in  ment   of    polygamy,    or   whether    it    was    a 

Utah?  trick  to  secure  Statehood.     In  a  symposium 

in  the  New  York  I ndependent^  Professor  Marcus  E.  Jones, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that  all  Mormon  marriages  are 
expected  to  be  performed  in  Mormon  temples,  where 
Gentiles  are  never  allowed  to  enter.  All  ceremonies  are 
secret  and  oath-bound  and  all  records  hidden.  The  fact 
of  polygamous  marriage  is  only  obtainable  by  observation 
of  the  parties,  by  their  admissions,  and  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren. If  a  man  boards  alternately  with  former  wives,  sup- 
ports them,  and  the  women  bear  his  name,  it  is  evident  that 
their  relations  have  been  renewed.  If  he  supports  a  young 
unmarried  woman,  who  takes  his  name,  receives  his  visits, 
and  becomes  a  mother,  it  is  evident  that  a  new  plural  mar- 
riage has  been  entered  into,  especially  if  the  woman  is 
still  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  Mormondom.  Such  facts 
have  been  obtained  by  months  of  observation,  and  their 
validity  is  vouched  for,  says  Professor  Jones.  To  get  I 
actual  facts,  questions  have  been  sent  to  postmasters. 
Twenty  returns  are  practically  complete.  From  these  it  is  " 
calculated  that  twenty-five  hundred  men  and  fifty-five  hun- 
dred women  were  living  in  polygamy  at  the  passage  of  the 
last  prohibitory  law,  and  that  at  the  present  time  nearly  all 
have  resumed  their  former  relations.  The  marriage  of  a 
man  to  the  mother  of  his  living  wife  and  that  of  a  girl  to 
her  living  sister's  husband  are  reported,  as  well  as  many 
polygamous  births.  Some  men  have  married  sisters,  and  in 
three  cases  a  mother  and  daughter.  Rev.  N.  E.  Clemenson, 
of  Logan,  Utah,  says  that  polygamy  is  vital  to  the  integ- 
rity of  Mormonism.  True,  it  was  understood  it  had  re- 
ceived its  death-strokes  by  Woodruff's  manifesto  of  1890, 
but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  manifesto  was  advice^  not  a 
divine  command  ;  that  it  referred  only  to  new  marriages  ; 
that  the  doctrine  was  never  given  up,  but,  as  Woodruff  con- 
ceded in  court,  it  had  been  "  suspended  indefinitely."  It  must 
live  while  the  church  lives,  because  in  Mormon  teaching  it  is 
fundamental.  It  is  divinely  commanded.  It  is  the  heavenly 
type — God  himself,  "  the  natural  father  of  all  the  spirits," 
being  polygamous.  It  is  based  on  the  examples  of  Adam,  the 
patriarchs,  and  of  Christ.  "  If  all  the  acts  of  Jesus  were 
written,  we,  no  doubt,  should  learn  that  these  beloved  women  " 
— Mary,  Martha,  and  Mary  Magdalene — "were  his  wives." 
In  the  opinion  of  Rev.  William  R.  Campbell,  of  the  Kins- 
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matt,  Salt  Lake  City,  Mormonism  is  propagated  by  insidious 
and  dishonest  methods.  If  Mormon  missionaries  told  the 
truth  about  doctrine  and  practices,  they  would  make  no 
converts  among  decent,  intelligent  people.  T.  C.  Iliff, 
D.  D.,  superintendent  of  Methodist  missions  in  Utah,  says 
the  problem  of  Mormonism  is  still  unsolved.  Brigham 
Young's  death  did  not  affect  it.  Woodruffs  manifesto  has 
not  settled  it.  Now  that  punishment  has  been  evaded  and 
Statehood  gained,  "a  return  to  former  conditions  would  be 
compatible  with  Mormon  belief  and  history."  Credible  evi- 
dence shows  that  they  aie  doing  it.  Rev.  W.  S.  Hawkes, 
superintendent  of  Congregational  missions  in  Utah,  tells  of 
the  powerful  Mormon  oligarchy,  its  hold  upon  the  people, 
and  the  difficulty  in  propagating  Christian  religion  and  edu- 
cation. "  Surface  indications  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Mormon  Church  is  aiming  to  direct  and  control  the  State." 
R.  G.  McNeice,  D.  D.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  writes  that  in  one 
small  town  twenty-three  men  are  reported  as  living  openly 
with  fifty-four  wives,  and  that  town  is  not  up  to  the  average 
in  polygamous  cases.  Rev.  J.  D.  Gillilan  joins  in  denying 
that  polygamy  is  dead. 

On  the  other  side,  we  hear  only  the  voice  of  President 
Woodruff.  He  writes,  in  effect:  "In  my  so-called  mani- 
festo I  declared  my  intention  to  submit  to  the  laws  for- 
bidding plural  marriage  and  to  so  influence  the  members  of 
the  church.  This  promise  has  been  kept,  and  no  one  since 
has  entered  into  plural  marriage  by  my  permission  ;  but  I 
can  not  say  that  every  one  who  lived  in  plural  marriage  be- 
fore the  manifesto  has  since  then  strictly  refrained  from 
such  associations.  There  is  a  State  law  in  almost  the  pre- 
cise language  of  the  congressional  law  forbidding  polygamy, 
to  which  all  are  amenable." 

It  may  well  be  asked  :  Was  Statehood  granted  with  too 
much  precipitation  ?  Were  Congress  and  the  people  de- 
ceived ?     And  what  has  the  future  in  store  for  Utah  ? 


question  whether  the  United  States  has  not  bound  itself  by 
the  rule  ;  but,  as  the  rules  of  international  law  are  not  bind- 
ing save  by  an  appeal  to  force,  this  would  not  prevent  the 
United  Stales  from  purchasing  war-vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards if  the  other  governments  did  not  object. 


War-Ships 
by  Neutrals. 


Some  question  has  been  raised  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  war-ships  by  this  govern- 
ment as  to  whether  a  neutral  power  would 
be  permitted  to  sell  them  under  the  rules  of 
international  law.  So  long  as  war  has  not  been  actually 
declared,  no  such  question  can  arise,  and  Spain  would  have 
no  ground  for  protest  regarding  any  purchases  of  war-vessels 
or  munitions  of  war.  When  hostilities  actually  begin,  how- 
ever, another  condition  arises.  A  neutral  nation  is  then  the 
friend  of  both  parties  to  the  struggle,  and  is  estopped,  under 
the  rules  of  international  law,  from  rendering  any  service  to 
either  specially  pertaining  to  war.  Arms,  ammunition,  war- 
vessels,  troops,  or  even  provisions  in  certain  cases  may  not 
be  furnished,  and,  when  this  rule  is  violated,  the  aggrieved 
country  has  a  right  to  treat  it  as  an  act  of  hostility. 

There  is  a  distinction  drawn,  however,  between  the  acts 
of  a  neutral  government  and  the  acts  of  the  subjects  of  that 
government.  A  private  citizen  may  furnish  war  material  of 
any  kind,  and  in  practice  it  is  held  that  there  is  no  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  the  government  to  prevent  the  performance  of 
such  contracts.  It  is  technically  held  that  no  overt  act  is 
commuted  until  the  vessel  carrying  the  supplies  passes  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral,  and  then  the  only  penalty 
that  can  be  inflicted  is  seizure  of  the  supplies  as  contraband 
of  war  by  the  opposing  belligerent.  Justice  Story,  in  the 
case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  said  : 

"  There  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  in  the  law  of  nations  that  forbids 
our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as  munitions  of  war, 
to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  advantage  which  no  nation 
is  bound  to  prohibit  ;  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it 
to  confiscation." 

A  different  rule  was  insisted  upon  by  this  government 
during  its  dispute  with  England  growing  out  of  the  depre- 
dations of  privateers  during  the  Civil  War.  In  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  the  rule  was  laid  down,  for  guidance  in 
settling  the  Alabama  claims,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
neutral  government  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the 
6tting  out  of  privateers  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  pre- 
vent such  privateers,  if  fitted  out,  from  sailing.  While 
England  expressly  denied  that  this  rule  had  formed  any 
part  of  international  law,  both  countries  agreed  to  observe 
it  between  themselves  in  future,  and  to  urge  other  nations 
to  accept  it.  Other  nations  have  not  accepted  it,  however, 
and  it  is  binding  only  as  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  rule  would  prevent  Spain  from  ob- 
taining cruisers  in  England  in  the  event  of  war  ;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  England  would  not  consider  that  strict 
neutrality  did  not  require  a  refusal  of  this  privilege  to  the 
United  States  also. 

Although  this  rule  does  not  form  a  part  of  international 
aw,  it  was  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Itata  when  she  was 
oading  with  munitions  of  war  for  the  provisional  govern- 
nent  of  Chile.  The  vessel  was  seized  and  put  in  charge  of 
i  deputy-marshal.  The  commander  of  the  Itata  steamed 
mt  of  the  harbor  in  spite  of  this  seizure,  and  sent  the  mar- 
shal back  on  a  tug.  The  Charleston  was  sent  to  capture  the 
Ttata  and  bring  her  back,  but  as  she  was  not  overtaken  the 
ncident  was  closed.     Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  a 


Why  Did  Budd 

Remove 

Hinton? 


No  appointment  by  Governor  Budd  has  inspired  more 
adverse  criticism  than  that  of  W.  M.  Hinton 
to  the  vacancy  on  the  railroad  commission 
created  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Stanton.  No 
one  could  object  to  the  appointment  of  an  anti-corporation 
man,  since  that  is  the  desire  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
Mr.  Hinton  certainly  fills  the  bill  in  this  particular.  No 
objection  can  be  raised  as  regards  his  honesty  of  purpose, 
for  that  has  never  been  questioned  by  friends  or  opponents. 
But  Mr.  Hinton  has  been  taken  from  a  position  in  which  he 
was  performing  a  service  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  people 
and  transferred  to  one  where  he  can  do  absolutely  nothing. 
Even  were  the  hands  of  the  commission  not  tied  by  the  in- 
junction granted  by  the  circuit  court,  the  term  for  which  Mr. 
Hinton  has  been  appointed  is  too  short  for  him  to  accom- 
plish anything. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hinton  was  an  almost  ideal  regis- 
trar of  voters.  He  had  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  office  and  with  the  important  legal  questions 
that  arise  in  connection  with  its  work.  His  known  honesty 
was  a  guarantee  that  the  immense  power  wielded  by  him 
would  not  be  used  for  any  partisan  advantage.  A  new  in- 
cumbent must  now  take  up  the  work  at  a  time  when  that 
work  will  be  heavier  and  more  important  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  the  history  of  the  office.  During  the  next 
eight  months  there  will  be  a  charter  election,  two  primaries 
— one  State  and  the  other  municipal — a  new  registration  of 
all  the  voters  of  the  city,  and  a  general  election.  A  new  in- 
cumbent will  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  performing  the 
duties  that  will  devolve  upon  him,  even  if  he  desires  to  do 
right ;  a  subservient  tool  of  the  bosses  will  have  an  immense 
power  for  evil. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Hinton  to  the  railroad  commission  becomes  extremely  sus- 
picious. It  can  not  be  claimed  that  he  was  the  only  avail- 
able man  for  the  position — any  man  can  fill  an  office  in 
which  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  draw  his  salary.  Governor 
Budd's  ambition  to  become  the  leader  of  the  party  in  this 
State  is  well  known  ;  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate  gives  him 
an  unusual  interest  in  the  legislative  elections  of  next  No- 
vember. The  registrar  can  influence  those  elections  mate- 
rially. The  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Hinton  will 
therefore  be  watched  with  unusual  interest.  It  may  be  that 
the  evil  effects  of  this  unfortunate  change  will  be  minimized 
by  the  appointment  of  an  unexceptional  man.  Mr.  Hinton, 
however,  is  not  wholly  without  blame,  for  he  might  have 
prevented  the  mistake  by  refusing  to  become  a  party  to  it. 

The  sensational  newspapers  have  had  a  curious  mania  of 
B        L  es  ^te  ^or  P"ntm&  dispatches  which   bear  in- 

of  the  trinsic   evidence  of  being  falsehoods.     For 

\ellow  Press.       example,  the  following  appeared  in   one   of 
the  local  papers  a  few  days  ago  : 

"The  Court  Finds  Positive  Proof  of  Spanish 
"  Treachery. 
"Washington,   March  nth. — The  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
investigating  the  Maine  disaster  will  contain  the  following  statements  : 
'  The  disaster  in  Havana  harbor  was  due  to  the  explosion  of  a  sub- 
marine mine.    This  mine  was  planted  by  officials  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment and  exploded  by  Spanish  officials  in  Havana.     The  Maine 
was  purposely  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  this  mine,  and  the  explosion  was 
evidently  timed  when  the  Maine  should,  through  the  influence  of  the 
wind  and  tide,  lay  directly  over  it.    Traces  of  the  submarine  mine  were  , 
discovered  previous  to  the  explosion  by  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  who  was 
killed  by  the  explosion."  " 

This  dispatch  says  that  "the  report  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  will  contain  the  following  statements."  This  on  the 
face  of  it  is  nonsense.  No  one  knows  what  the  report  of 
the  court  of  inquiry  will  contain.  The  President  does  not  : 
know.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  does  not  know.  Even 
the  members  of  the  court  of  inquiry  do  not  know.  Until 
the  board  has  finished  its  investigations  and  decided  on  its 
report,  the  individuals  composing  it  can  not  know  what  the 
court  as  a  body  will  do. 

The  statement  that  "  the  mine  was  planted  by  officials  of  the 
Spanish  Government  "  has  not  yet  been  made  by  the  board, 
and  even  if  the  board  were  so  to  report,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prove.  That  "  the  explosion  was  evidently 
timed  when  the  Maine  should,  through  the  influence  of  the 
wind  and  tide,  lay  (sic)  directly  over  the  submarine  mine  " 
is  also  rather  curious.  If,  as  is  said  in  the  first  part  of  the 
dispatch,  "the  mine  was  exploded  by  Spanish  officials  in  » 
Havana,"  the  Spanish  officials  in  Havana  must  have  ex- 
cellent eyesight.  The  explosion  took  place  at  half- past 
nine  o'clock  on  a  dark  night.  With  a  vessel  swinging  at 
her  moorings,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  j 
"  Spanish  officials  in  Havana  "  to  tell  when  the  Maine  was 
directly  over  the  mine.  But  a  little  difficulty  like  that 
does  not   deter  sensational  newspapers.     The   use   of  the 


word  "lay"  in  the  sentence  given  above  is  unusual.  Gram- 
marians would  prefer  the  word  "  lie."  Possibly  the  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  dispatch  may 
have  made  him  object  to  the  use  of  this  word.  But  the 
last  sentence  of  all  is  the  gem — "traces  of  the  submarine 
mine  were  discovered  previous  to  the  explosion  by  Lieu- 
tenant Jenkins,  who  was  killed  by  the  explosion."  Poor 
Jenkins  was  probably  hurled  into  eternity  by  the  explosion — 
his  body  has  not  been  found — how,  then,  could  any  one  but 
the  lying  correspondent  of  a  sensational  newspaper  know 
what  was  discovered  by  that  unfortunate  officer  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death  ?  As  Prince  Henry  says:  "These  lies 
are  gross,  open,  and  palpable." 


A  number  of  readers  have  written  to  us  since  the  Argonaut's 
Whistling  at         ^St  'ssue    t0  as^    w^at  was  our  authority  for 

Annexation's  the  assertion,  "The  annexation  treaty  is 
Funeral.  dead."     We  based   our  assertion  purely  on 

the  attitude  of  the  annexationist  leaders  in  the  Senate.  We 
saw  by  their  fear  to  bring  the  treaty  to  a  vote  that  they  were 
certain  of  defeat.  Hence  our  statement.  It  has  been  cor- 
roborated by  the  events  of  the  week.  On  March  16th  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  "agreed  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  be  annexed  by  legislation  in 
open  session,  and  Senator  Davis,  its  chairman,  was  author- 
ized to  report  a  joint  resolution  for  this  purpose.  This  is  an 
open  admission  of  the  ignominious  defeat  of  the  treaty. 
Senator  Davis  has  been  in  charge  of  it  from  the  first,  and 
he  now  admits  that  it  can  not  be  ratified. 

The  dispatch  containing  the  foregoing  gives  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  committee's  report,  one  of  them  being  this  : 
"  The  precedent  which  established  the  annexation  of  the 
republic  of  Texas  is  a  sufficient  guide  for  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii."  We  think  that  Senator  Davis  is  not  as 
sincere  in  this  statement  as  he  should  be.  The  republic  of 
Texas  was  annexed  as  a  State,  and  only  after  Congress  had 
refused  to  annex  it  until  a  vote  of  the  people  of  that  State 
had  been  taken.  Are  the  annexationists  willing  to  let  the 
people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  vote  on  annexation  ?  And 
if  so,  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  willing  to  admit 
Hawaii  as  a  State?  We  do  not  think  so.  We  think 
before  this  matter  is  over  Senator  Davis  will  not  think  so 
either. 

The  dispatch  concerning  this  annexation  break-down  is 
printed  in  the  Examiner  under  the  heading,  "  Hawaiian 
Annexation  Very  Near."  The  Examiner  readers  will  recall 
the  fact  that  the  same  paper  said  annexation  was  near  in 
June,  1897,  when  the  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate;  that  it 
said  annexation  was  near  in  December,  1S97,  when  its  con- 
sideration was  taken  up  by  the  Senate.  Now  it  says  : 
"Hawaiian  Annexation  Is  Very  Near"  when  the  Senate  has 
abandoned  the  treaty.  We  beg  to  assure  the  Examiner 
and  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  that  Hawaiian  annexation 
is  not  very  near,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  near  to 
death.  The  annexation  treaty  is  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar, 
and  annexation  itself  is  dying. 


War 

Editors 


The  two  war  journals,  the  Examiner  and  the  Call,  have  had 
Too  Many  l^e'r  eyes  so  steadfastly  ^xe(i  far  out  on  the 

Atlantic,  beyond  Cuba,  to  the  still  vexed 
Bermoothes,  looking  for  the  flash  of  the  first 
Spanish  guns,  that  they  utterly  failed  to  see,  on  Monday 
morning  last,  a  fine  three-masted,  square-rigger  which  went 
on  the  beach  below  San  Francisco,  right  under  their  noses. 
The  Chronicle  was  the  only  San  Francisco  morning  paper 
which  had  anything  about  this  wreck  upon  our  own  shores. 
No  doubt  the  war  news  is  interesting,  but  we  may  have  some- 
thing too  much  of  it.  The  two  war  journals  have  been  giv- 
ing so  many  pages  to  the  "  war"  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
find  in  them  the  news  of  the  city  and  State.  We  would 
suggest  to  Mr.  Spreckels  and  Mr.  Hearst  that  they  discharge 
a  few  of  the  brigadier-generals  and  field-marshals  on  their 
editorial  staffs,  and  each  get  a  local  editor. 

Last  week  the  American  ship  T.  F.  Oakes — whose  name 
had  been  changed  to  Xew  York  in  conse- 
quence of  her  persistent  ill  -  luck  —  was 
wrecked  south  of  San  Francisco  at  Half- 
Moon  Bay,  ship  and  cargo  a  total  loss.  This  futile  change 
of  name  recalls  the  superstition  of  sailors.  Few  of  them 
will  ship  in  an  unlucky  ship ;  few  ship-masters  care  to  sail 
an  unlucky  ship  ;  few  ship-owners  care  to  ship  an  unlucky 
ship-master.  There  is  an  old  story  told  of  a  ship-owner 
who  was  so  irritated  by  the  superstitions  of  the  sea  and 
by  the  refusal  of  ship-masters  to  sail  on  a  Friday  or  on  the 
thirteenth  of  the  month,  that  he  laid  the  keel  of  a  new  ship 
on  Friday,  put  in  her  masts  on  Friday,  launched  her  on 
Friday,  christened  her  on  Friday,  put  her  in  charge  of  a 
skipper  named  Friday,  sent  her  to  sea  on  Friday,  and  h 
says  he  thinks  she  went  to  the  devil  on  Friday,  because  - 
never  was  heard  of  again. 


Superstitions 

OF  TUB 
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THE    PARISIENNES   IN    LENT. 


By  Gustave  Droz. 


THE  SERMON. 

Upon  the  stone  steps  of  the  cathedral  flock  the  faithful 
fair.  The  toilets  give  promise  of  spring ;  the  feathers 
dance  in  the  sunlight.  The  sidewalk  is  lined  with  carriages 
with  crests  upon  their  panels,  for  the  whole  of  the  aristo- 
cratic quarter  is  to  be  found  here  to-day. 

Make  haste,  madame,  if  you  want  a  place,  for  the  Abbe 
Gelon  preaches  to-day,  and  when  he  preaches  it  is  as  if 
Patti  sung.  Enter.  Do  you  hear  the  discreet  little  whispers 
around  you? 

"  Why,  how  do  you  do  ? " 

"Splendidly,  and  you?  Is  Father  Gelon  going  to  preach 
on  abstinence  to-day,  do  you  know  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  he — oh,  just  look  at  that  hat  !  Isn't  it 
dreadful  ?     Where's  your  husband  ?" 

"My  hus yes,  it  is  a  little  loud.     My  husband  said  he 

couldn't  come.  Dreadfully  irreligious  creatures,  the  men, 
are  they  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Now,  mine — oh,  there's  Ernestine  and 
Blanche — look  !  Poor  Blanche  !  What  a  frightful  nose  she 
has,  hasn't  she  ?  And  yet  she  never  drinks  anything  but 
water  !     Te-he  !  " 

Both  ladies  giggle  discreetly,  then  kneel  down,  and  con- 
ceal their  faces  with  their  little  gloved  hands.  For  two 
minutes  and  twenty  seconds  they  remain  in  communion  with 
the  Lord.  Then  they  seat  themselves,  adjust  their  hats,  and 
distribute  around  them  little  nods  and  smiles  to  their  lady 
friends. 

"  Look — there   is    Mme.    de    C ,    and   her    daughter 

Louise.  I  should  think  that  girl  would  be  ashamed  of  her- 
self to  come  to  church  as  shabby  as  that.  Just  look  at  her 
gloves  ! " 

11  Oh,  I  never  had  very  much  faith  in  the  creature's  piety. 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  story  about  the  screen?  " 

"  No  ;  what  is  it? — tell  me." 

"  Well,  you  remember  young  De   L .     One  day  he 

was " 

A  rustle  is  heard.  It  is  the  movement  of  the  assembled 
ladies.  They  are  swayed  as  are  the  trees  by  the  wind,  for 
Father  Gelon  has  entered.  The  good  father  !  He  is  a  little 
pale,  through  fasting,  but  as  full  of  gentle  dignity,  as  elegant 
as  ever.  The  whispering  ceases  ;  the  ladies  settle  themselves 
in  their  seats,  and  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  abbi.  He  is  stand- 
ing silently,  his  eyes  lifted  toward  heaven ;  his  delicate 
white  hands  repose  negligently  upon  the  red  velvet  cushion 
of  the  pulpit.  He  waits  a  few  moments,  unfolds  a  cobweb 
lace  handkerchief,  coughs,  wipes  his  lips,  and  removes  his 
priestly  cap.  Then  there  falls  from  his  lips,  in  that  mild, 
gentle,  persuasive,  adorable  tone  that  all  know  so  well,  the 
one  word  : 

"  Ladies " 

He  has  uttered  but  one  word,  yet  all  hearts  are  his. 
Slowly  his  velvety  glance  runs  over  the  congregation  (the 
Abbe*  Gelon  has  very  fine  eyes),  that  glance  which  pene- 
trates, yet  attracts  ;  then,  after  a  few  Latin  words,  which  he 
has  the  tact  at  once  to  translate,  he  says  : 

"  What  is  abstinence — why  do  we  observe  abstinence — 
how  shall  we  observe  abstinence  ?  These,  my  daughters, 
are  the  three  points  that  we  shall  touch  upon  to-day." 

He  stops  ;  he  coughs  ;  he  wipes  his  face. 

A  pious  tremor  agitates  the  feminine  breast.  A  gentle 
murmur  runs  around  the  hall : 

"  What  a  magnificent  subject !  I  wonder  what  he's  going 
to  say?     Hu-s-s-s-h  !" 

The  abbi  continues  his  discourse.  He  is  listened  to  with 
profound  attention.  A  veritable  rage  for  abstinence,  for 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  seizes  upon  the  delicate  creatures. 
They  lose  themselves  in  pious  reveries  ;  the  lofty  walls,  the 
great  organ,  the  stained  windows,  the  echoing  halls,  the  per- 
fume of  incense,  the  solemn  statues,  the  paintings  of  our 
Lord's  agony — all  these  things  combine  to  produce  a  species 
of  religious  intoxication  in  the  minds  of  the  listening  fair. 
But  he  stops.  They  start,  as  if  awakened  from  slumber. 
The  last  words  of  the  abbi  ring  through  the  echoing  halls  : 

11  Your  hearts  are  fortresses,  constantly  besieged  by  the 
Spirit  of  Darkness." 

Ah,  how  the  ladies'  eyes  sparkle  !  They  are  struggling 
with  this  evil  person  !  They  are  fortresses,  in  their  own 
proper  persons.  It  increases  their  powers  of  resistance  a 
hundred-fold — and  perhaps  their  vanity,  too. 

But  the  abbi  is  fatigued — the  dear  abbi  !  His  white  hand 
traces  the  sign  of  dismissal  in  the  air.  His  fine  eyes,  shin- 
ing with  an  almost  celestial  brilliancy,  are  turned  toward 
heaven  in  silent  prayer.  He  descends  the  steps,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  the  sacristan,  he  disappears  in  the  vestry. 
"  Wasn't  he  adorable?" 
"  Oh,  he  was  just  splendid  !     Do  you  remember  when  he 

said  :  '  May  my  eyes  be  forever  closed  if1 you  remember, 

don't  you?" 

"Yes  ;  and  then  when  he  said  :  l  Ladies,  you  are  coquettes 
— -yes,  you  are  frivolous  coquettes  /'     Oh,  he  was  just  as 
bitter  on  us  as  he  could  be.     But  he's  adorable." 
"  Adorable  /     He's  divine  ! " 


THE   PENITENTS. 

It  is  five  o'clock.  Twilight  is  approaching.  The  cathe- 
dral is  plunged  into  shadow  and  silence.  Far  seems  it  from 
the  clamor  of  Paris  streets  ;  the  roll  of  wheels  without 
strikes  but  dully  on  the  ear. 

Around  are  groups  of  kneeling  penitents — silent,  motion- 
less. To  judge  from  the  despair  betrayed  by  every  face, 
od,2  would  imagine  himself  in  a  cell  where  all  were  doomed 
,t"  die. 

In  one  corner  of  L_he  cathedral  is  a  confessional,  around 
\.x,ich  are  grouped  ti .  e  or  six  score  ladies.  They  also  are 
plunged  into  a  melancholy  self  contemplation.  But  they 
are  clad  in  silks  and  velvets,  and  one  stops  involuntarily  be- 
fore this  mass  of  elegant  woe. 


From  one  of  the  little  cells  of  the  confessional  may  be 
seen  escaping  an  insubordinate  skirt ;  for  the  fair  penitent 
has  been  unable  to  enter  wholly.  Let  us  hope  that  the  skirt 
is  not  sinful.  In  the  demi-darkness  one  can  faintly  distin- 
guish her  head  by  the  movements  of  the  ostrich-feather 
upon  her  hat,  as  it  dances  up  and  down  in  contrite  woe. 

But  she  has  finished.  The  feather  makes  its  last  bob  ; 
she  emerges  from  the  confessional.  The  moment  she  is 
fairly  out  a  dozen  ladies  hurl  themselves  upon  it  ;  like  a  for- 
lorn hope,  they  charge  the  walls.  But  one  is  successful  ; 
she  gains  the  coveted  place  ;  and  the  rest,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  heaving  bosoms,  resume  their  interrupted  prayers. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  rush — this  aristocratic 
gathering  ?  This  is  the  Abbe  Gelon's  confessional  ;  and 
when  he  confesses  it  is  as  when  he  preaches — there  is  a 
crowd. 

The  good  abbi !  He  has  the  consciences  of  all  these 
ladies  in  his  keeping.  For  hours  he  remains  there,  cooped 
up  in  the  little  cell,  listening  to  an  interminable  recital  of 
sins.  And  he  is  so  agreeable,  too.  When  the  ladies  bring 
their  little  package  of  iniquities,  and  hesitate  before  un- 
fastening it,  he  takes  it  from  them,  so  to  speak  ;  examines  it 
rapidly,  gives  them  a  light  penitence,  and  dismisses  them — 
absolved. 

And  the  abbi  has  such  courtly  manners  !  Even  under  his 
sacerdotal  dress  the  fact  that  he  is  of  gentle  blood  betrays 
itself.     He  is  the  flower  of  courtesy. 

But  whose  is  that  confessional  over  there  in  the  other 
corner  ?  That  belongs  to  the  Abbe*  Biice,  Listen — two  of 
the  ladies  are  whispering  of  him  now  : 

"Well,  my  dear,  if  God  made  an  upper  and  a  lower  class 
in  this  world,  why  should  not  we  of  the  upper  have  a  confes- 
sor who  knows  our  ways  ?     I  do  not  understand  how  Mme. 

de  C can  talk  so  highly  of  the  Abbe   Brice.     I   say 

nothing  against  him — he  is  a  very  worthy  man,  but  he  is  so 
dreadfully  common,  don't  you  know.  Now  if  you  confess 
some  peccadillo  or  other,  he  will  frown,  and  want  to  know 
the  hour,  and  the  circumstances,  and  all  sorts  of  trifling 
things  about  it.  And  then  he  will  hesitate  before  he  gives 
you  absolution,  and  he's  just  as  cross  as  he  can  be." 

"Yes,  and  he  has  such  great,  coarse,  ugly  hands;  I  be- 
lieve his  father  was  a  peasant." 

"  Yes,  and  he  always  smells  of  snuff." 

"  And  then  he  doesn't  make  any  distinction  at  all — he 
confesses  all  sorts  of  people.  And  it  isn't  very  agreeable  to 
find  your  maid  or  your  cook  beside  you,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed." 

Do  you  think,  reader,  that  the  ladies  talk  too  much  ?  Well, 
they  all  know  each  other  around  the  Abbe  Gelon's  confes- 
sional.    But  listen  : 

"  I  wonder  if   Mme.    de    B will    ever   get    through. 

She's  been  there  two  mortal  hours." 

"  I  think  she  must  be  confessing  her  friends'  sins  as  well 
as  her  own." 

"  Hateful  thing,  isn't  she  ?      She  said  once oh,  here 

she  comes  at  last.     My  dear  Mme.  de  B ,  how  have  you 

been?  You  look  pale — I'm  afraid  you're  too  strict  in  the 
fasting." 

Mme.   de   B goes.     The  two  friends  resume  their 

conversation.     Finally,  one  says  : 

"  Don't  you  think  we're  talking  too  much?  I  saw  those 
Trois-Etoiles  girls  looking  at  us.  I'm  going  to  say  my 
prayers  anyway." 

Madame  kneels  upon  the  cushioned  stool,  opens  her 
prayer-book  (with  gilded  crest  upon  the  cover),  and  aban- 
dons herself  to  (literally)  meditation  and  prayer.  She  reads 
with  fervor : 

"  0  Lord,  burdened  with  the  weight  of  my  sins  [what  a 
dreadful  floor  !  I  know  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold]  of 
my  sins,  /prostrate  myse/f  at  Thy  feet  [I'm  beginning  to 
sneeze  already  ;  it's  perfectly  horrid  !]  ;  /  lay  my  head  in 
the  dust  [I  wonder  if  that  creature  in  the  confessional  will 
ever  get  through?]  in  the  dust,  under  the  burden  of  repent- 
ance and [ah,  she's  finished  at  last]." 

She  rises.  A  lady  emerges  from  the  confessional,  and 
seven  others  dash  up  against  it  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

"  Madame,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  push  me  so  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,  I  wasn't  pushing  you.  I 
was  here  before  you,  anyway." 

"  It's  no  such  thing  !  " 

"  I  think  you  might  have  some  respect  for  the  holy  place, 
madame." 

Another  one  pushes  by  them,  and  obtains  the  place. 
While  the  rest  of  them  stand  with  ugly  frowns  upon  pretty 
brows,  a  gentle  voice  is  heard  : 

"  My  children  !  " 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  Abbe  Gelon. — Adapted  for  the  Argo- 
naut from  the  French. 


The  astonishment  caused  by  the  Zola  trial  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  France  there  are  no  "  rules  of  evidence,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Post.  Witnesses  say  what  they  please 
and  must  not  be  interrupted.  Masses  of  irrelevant  and  often 
malicious  hearsay,  which  would  not  be  admitted  in  our 
courts,  are  allowed  to  go  before  French  juries  and  prejudice 
them:  In  a  French  court  investigations  are  carried  on  very 
much  as  a  private  individual  would  endeavor  to  find  out 
something  concerning  an  incident  in  his  own  household. 
He  would  get  information  in  any  way  he  could  from  any 
quarter  whatever.  Hearsay,  circumstantial  evidence,  the 
talk  of  interested  persons,  the  gabble  of  children,  are  all 
collected  by  him.  This  is  the  way  the  French  courts  work. 
The  result  is  that  their  "evidence"  is  very  similar  to  what 
the  reporters  of  America  call  a  "story,"  which  is  everything 
— good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  English  rules  of  evidence 
slowly  evolved.  The  French  not  only"  have  none  like  ours, 
but  have  none  at  all. 


The  Nation  suggests  that  the  yellow  newspapers  have 
about  exhausted  the  resources  of  type  in  the  way  of  head- 
lines for  their  war  scares.  They  have  even  resorted  to  red 
ink,  and  in  that  case  real  instead  of  imitation  lunatics  should 
be  employed  as  editors  and  contributors. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


In  the  Children's  Hospital. 

EMMIE. 

Our  doctor  had  call'd  in  another,  I  never  bad  seen  him  before. 
But  he  sent  a  chill   to  my  heart  when  I  saw  him   come  in  at  the 

door, 
Fresh  from  the  surgery-schools  of  France  and  of  other  lands — 
Harsh  red  hair,  lijg  voice,  big  chest,  big  merciless  bands  I 
Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  O  yes,  but  they  said  too  of  him 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in  trying  to  save  the  limb, 
And  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  he  looked  so  coarse  and  so  red, 
I  could  think  he  was  one  of  those  who  would  break  their  jests  on 

the  dead, 
And  mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved  him   and  fawn'd  at  his 

knee — 
Drench'd  with  the  hellish  oorali — that   ever  such  things  should  be  1 

Here  was  a  boy — I'm  sure  that  some  of  our  children  would  die 
But  for  the  voice  of  Love,  and  the  smile,  and  the  comforting  eye — 
Here  was  a  boy  in  the  ward,  every  bone  seem'd  out  of  its  place — 
Caught  in  a  mill  and  crush'd — it  was  all  but  a  hopeless  case : 
And  he   handled   him   gently  enough  ;  but   his  voice  and  his  face 

were  not  kind, 
And  it  was  but  a  hopeless  case,  he  had  seen   it   and   made  up  bis 

mind, 
And  he  said  to  me  roughly,  "  The  lad  will  need  little  more  of  your 

care." 
'  All  the  more  need,"  I  told  him.  "  to  seek  the  Lord  Jesus  in  prayer  ; 
They  are   all    His   children   here,  and   I   pray  for  them  all   as  my 

own"  ; 
But  he  turn'd  to  me,  "Ay,  good  woman,  can  prayer  set  a  broken 

bone  ?" 
Then  he  mutter*  d  half  to  himself,  but  I  know  that  I  heard  him  say 
'  All  is  very  well — but  the  good  Lord  Jesus  has  had  his  day." 

Had?  has  it  come?    It  has  only  dawn'd.     It  will  come  by  and  by. 

0  how  could  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  the  hope  of  the  world  were  a 

lie? 
How  could  I  bear    with   the   sights   and    the   loathsome   smells   of 

disease 
But  that  He  said  "Ye  do  it  to  Me,  when  ye  do  it  to  these"? 

So  he  went.     And  we  past  to  this  ward  where  the  younger  children 

are  laid  : 
Here  is  the  cot  of  our  orphan,  our  darling,  our  meek   little   maid  ; 
Empty  you  see  just  now  1     We  have   lost    her  who   loved    her   so 

much — 
Patient  of  pain  tho'  as  quick  as  a  sensitive  plant  to  the  touch  ; 
Hers  was  the  prettiest  prattle,  it  often  moved  me  to  tears. 
Hers    was    the   gratefullest    heart    I    have    found    in  a  child  of  her 

years — 
Nay  you  remember  our  Emmie  ;  you  used  to  send  her  the  flowers  ; 
How   she   would   smile   at   'em,  play  with  'em,  talk    to  'em   hours 

after  hours  ! 

They  that  can  wander  at  will   where  the   works  of  the   Lord  are 

reveal'd 
Little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from  a  cowslip  out  of  the  field  ; 
Flowers  to  these  "spirits  in  prison"   are  all  they  can  know  of  the 

spring, 
They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards  like   the  waft  of   an  Angel's 

wing ; 
And  she  lay  with   a  flower  in  one   hand  and  her  thin  hands  crost 

on  her  breast — 
Wan,  but  as  pretty  as  heart  can    desire,  and  we   thought   her   at 

rest, 
Quietly  sleeping — so  quiet,  our  doctor  said  "Poor  little  dear, 
Nurse,  I  must  do  it  to-morrow;  she'll  never  live  thro'  it,  I  fear." 

1  walked  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  stair, 
Then  I  return'd  to  the  ward  ;  the  child  didn't  see  1  was  there. 

Never  since  I  was  nurse,  had  I  been  so  grieved  and  so  vext  I 
Emmie  had  heard  him.     Sofdy  she  call'd  from  her  cot  to  the  next, 
'  He  says  I  shall  never  live  thro'  it,  O  Annie,  what  shall  I  do?" 
Annie  consider'd.     "If  I,"  said  the  wise  little  Annie,  "was  you, 
I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  help  me,  for,  Emmie,  you 

see, 
It's  all  in  the  picture  there  :  '  Little  children  should  come  to  Me."  " 
(Meaning  the  print  that   you  gave   us,   I   find  that  it  always  can 

please 
Our  children,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  with  children  about  His  knees.) 
'  Yes,  and  I  will,"  said  Emmie,  "  but  then  if  I  call  to  the  Lord, 
How   should   He    know  that  it's  me  ?  such    a  lot   of   beds  in    the 

ward  1  " 
That  was  a  puzzle  for  Annie.     Again  she  consider'd  and  said  : 
'  Emmie,  you  put  out  your  arms,  and  you  leave  'em   outside  on  the 

bed— 
The  Lord  has  so  much  to  see  to  !    but,    Emmie,    you   tell  it   Him 

plain, 
It's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out  on  the  counterpane." 

1  had  sat  three   nights   by  the   child — I    could    not  watch  her  for 

four — 
My  brain  had  begun  to  reel — I  felt  I  could  do  it  no  more. 
That  was   my  sleeping-night,   but   I   thought   that  it   never   would 

pass. 
There  was  a  thunderclap  once,  and  a  clatter  of  hail  on  the  glass, 
And  there  was  a  phantom   cry  that  I  heard  as  I  tost  about, 
The  motherless   bleat  of  a   lamb   in  the   storm    and   the  darkness 

without ; 
My  sleep  was  broken  besides  with  dreams  of  the  dreadful  knife 
And  fears  for  our  delicate   Emmie,  who  scarce  would  escape  with 

her  life  ; 
Then  in  the  gray  of  the   morning  it  seem'd  she  stood   by  me  and 

smiled, 
And  the  doctor  came  at  this  hour,  and  we  went  to  see  the  child. 

He  had  brought  his  ghastly  tools  :  we  believed  her  asleep  again — 
Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  out  on  the  counterpane  ; 
Say  that   His  day  is   done  !    Ah,   why   should  we  care  what   they 

say? 
The  Lord  of   the  children   had   heard   her,  and    Emmie  had  past 

away. — Alfred  Tennyson. 


A  preliminary  injunction  was  granted  recently  by  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  Morrow  against  the  trustees  of  the  town 
of  Vallejo,  restraining  them  from  preventing  the  erection 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  and  poles  in  that  city  by 
the  Sunset  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company.  This  com- 
pany contends  that  it  is  doing  the  work  under  a  contract 
with  the  Postmaster-General  authorized  by  Congress,  and  not 
under  any  franchise  granted  by  the  town  of  Vallejo.  They 
contend  also  that  the  streets  of  Vallejo  are  open  post-roads 
of  the  United  States.  The  point  raised  is  a  novel  one,  and 
as  its  decision  will  materially  affect  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  all  over  the  country,  it 
will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  asks,  if  we  annex  Cuba, 
how  we  are  to  govern  it.  Are  we  to  allow  popular  suffrage  ? 
Shall  we  admit  the  island  as  one,  two,  or  three  States  of  the 
Union  ?  What  effect  will  it  have  in  producing  further  an- 
nexations— Hawaii,  other  West  Indian  islands,  Mexico,  and 
the  South  American  States? 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


BEAUTY    AT    THE    ASTORIA. 

Geraldine   Bonner   Describes   the   New   York  Notables   at   the  Seidl 

Concerts— Middle-Aged  Beauty   Eclipsing   Youthful    Charms 

— Matrimony  Popular  with  Frohman  Stars. 

The  series  of  subscription  concerts  that  Anton  Seidl  has 
been  giving  at  the  Astoria  have  drawn  together  unusual  and 
interesting  audiences,  with  representatives  of  almost  every 
class  that  goes  to  this  sort  of  entertainment.  Seidl  himself 
has  been  enjoying  an  Indian  summer  of  popularity.  His 
invitation  to  become  the  musical  director  of  something  or 
other — I  have  forgotten  what — in  Berlin,  has  greatly  in- 
creased his  value  in  the  eyes  of  New  York.  In  fact,  he  has 
done  a  most  unusual  thing — made  a  reputation  here  which 
has  been  recognized  in  Europe. 

The  concerts  have  been  given  in  the  theatre  of  the  Astoria, 
a  really  beautiful  room,  all  pale  frescoes  and  dull  gold  mold- 
ings. There  are  two  rows  of  boxes,  which  hang  out  from 
the  straight  face  of  the  walls  like  swallows'  nests.  Above 
these  are  medallions  of  women  playing  on  all  sorts  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  painted  by  Blashfield  &  Son.  The  effect  of 
the  room  is  very  good — light  and  brilliant  without  being 
dazzling. 

It  is  a  particularly  fine  apartment  for  what  one  might  call 
evening-dress  effects.  The  Metropolitan,  for  example,  is  a  dead 
failure  in  this  department.  Every  one  looks  ugly,  red,  and 
faded,  exposed  to  the  searching  light  and  set  up  against  an 
inharmonious  background.  But  here  the  soft,  tempered 
radiance,  the  opalescent  minglings  of  delicate  tints,  with 
trembling  high  lights  of  gold,  the  rich,  warm  pallor  of  the 
long,  high-ceilinged,  spacious  room,  make  it  a  brilliant  setting 
for  the  beauty  of  women  in  the  splendor  of  full-dress. 

On  the  question  of  dress  there  seemed  to  be  a  catholic 
variety  of  taste.  In  front  of  me  I  could  see  the  beautiful 
lines  of  ivory-white  shoulders,  the  graceful  curves  of  bare 
throats,  with  diamond  clasp  or  the  glint  of  a  pearl  necklace, 
catching  the  light.  Among  these  were  backs  clothed  high 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  where  little  froths  of  lace  ruffling 
met  the  burnished  hair  drawn  up  with  diamond  combs. 

Just  beyond  us  were  two  girls  dressed  alike  in  white 
gauzy  stuff.  They  were  in  full  evening-dress,  low-necked 
and  with  no  sleeves.  They  sat  on  little  golden  chairs,  and 
the  effect  of  their  two  figures,  their  arms  and  shoulders  a 
warmer  white  than  their  dresses,  their  hair  rippled  and 
drawn  up  to  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  where  each  wore  a 
white  feather  aigrette,  was  of  something  exquisitely  charming 
and  delicate. 

Nearer  by  sat  Agnes  Huntington — once  a  light-opera 
prima  donna — and  an  old  lady  quietly  dressed  in  black. 
Miss  Huntington,  who  married  and  left  the  stage  some  five 
or  six  years  ago,  is  as  handsome  as  ever.  She  is  nearly  six 
feet  high,  large  without  being  stout,  and  would  be  a  daughter 
of  the  gods  if  she  did  not  have  that  defect  of  being  too  high- 
shouldered  which  one  often  notices  in  very  tall  women.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  pale-blue  gown  brocaded  with  some  darker 
flower,  and  entered  the  room  with  that  assured  and  sweeping 
majesty  which  only  actresses  seem  to  acquire,  and  which,  I 
suppose,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  they  "  took  the 
stage  "  with  the  tread  of  queens. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  programme  there  was  a  general 
moving  and  rustling,  people  turned  round  to  stare  at  each 
other,  and  men  got  up  and  threaded  their  way  between  the 
scattered  chairs  and  sofas  to  press  friendly  hands  and  ex- 
change greetings.  There  was  an  influx  of  cloaked  women 
into  the  depending  swallows'  nests,  and  a  subdued  and  gen- 
tlemanly scrambling  among  their  escorts  to  lift  off  the  in- 
cumbering cloaks  and  hide  them  somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground. 

A  survey  of  the  scene  gave  one  glimpses  of  many  familiar 
faces.  On  one  of  the  gold-mounted  sofas  sat  Mr.  Haggin, 
of  California,  and  his  bride.  She  is.  a  pale,  gentle-looking 
young  woman,  with  exceedingly  small,  delicate  features  and 
soft,  blonde  hair.  She  wore  a  dress  of  pearl-gray  silk,  with 
white  yoke  and  sleeves,  a  necklace  of  large  pearls  which  fell 
to  her  waist,  and  in  her  hair  an  aigrette  of  white  marabouts 
set  with  small  diamonds,  which  sparkled  through  the  fluffy 
texture  of  the  feathers. 

In  the  boxes  were  many  fashionables  and  several  beauties, 
among  the  former — out  of  politeness  one  ought  to  say  among 
the  latter,  but  it  would  not  be  true — was  Mrs.  Oliver  Belmont, 
formerly  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  the  mother  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Mrs.  Belmont  is  certainly  a  brilliant- 
looking  grandmother.  The  title  does  not  suit  her  in  the 
least.  She  is  a  rather  stout  woman,  with  a  round,  full  face, 
small,  ordinary  features,  and  dark  reddish  hair  worn  in  a 
high  pompadour  roll.  She  was  dressed  in  a  curious  and 
vivid  costume  of  crimson,  trimmed  with  spangles  that 
scintillated  a  coppery  red. 

Looking  round  at  all  these  pompadoured  heads,  dressed 
with  the  greatest  art,  one  was  strengthened  in  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  most  unbecoming  fashion  that  has  come  in  for 
years.  Only  women  with  what  might  be  called  eighteenth- 
century  faces  can  stand  it,  and  even  they  look  stiff  and 
artificial.  The  average  American  face — narrow,  delicate, 
and  small-featured — loses  all  its  charm  and  becomes  doll- 
like surrounded  with  this  rigidly  immovable  frame  of  hair. 
On  some  heads  the  pompadour  stood  up  several  inches,  and 
the  hair  was  drawn  smooth  and  tight  over  a  bulwark  of 
what  is  technically  known  as  "rats." 

When  the  hair  is  dressed  naturally — drawn  back  in  soft, 
heavy  waves  from  the  forehead — the  effect  is  charming.  This 
is  the  way  the  woman  with  any  sense  of  beauty  gets  round 
the  fashion.  In  one  of  the  upper  boxes  I  noticed  a  lovely 
brown-locked  head,  with  rippled  hair  knotted  loosely  on  the 
crown.  When  it  turned,  I  recognized  a  noted  beauty  who 
knew  too  much  to  disfigure  herself  with  a  hideous  coiffure. 

This  was  Mrs.  Burke  Roche.  Mrs.  Burke  Roche  was 
race  Miss  Work,  and,  like  the  lady  in  Cable's  novel,  has  been 

beauty  for  twenty  years.  She  looks  as  if  she  could  con- 
tinue being  one  for  twenty  more.  She  is  a  regal-looking 
creature,  with  proud,  high  features  and  a  fine  air  of  race  and 


distinction.     She  married  an  Irishman,  from  whom  she  has 
since  separated. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  these  New  York 
beauties  is  that  they  all  seem  to  be  women  of  forty  or  there- 
abouts. It  sounds  very  bald  when  one  writes  it  down,  but 
when  you  see  them  you  realize  the  full  force  of  the  adage 
that  a  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks.  Certainly  they  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  the  most  charming  age  and  to  have  halted 
there  for  an  indefinite  period.  Du  Maurier,  if  you  remem- 
ber, made  his  heroine  select  twenty-seven  as  the  ideal  age 
for  a  woman,  and  according  to  the  prima  donnas,  a  woman  is 
at  her  apex — has  reached  the  perfect  moment  of  full  bloom — 
at  thirty-three.  But  these  queens  of  beauty  are  some  dis- 
tance past  both  those  ages,  and  when  it  comes  to  looks  and 
attractiveness,  could  give  cards  and  spades  to  the  buds  of 
eighteen,  or  the  young  women  of  twenty-five,  or  the  full- 
blown sirens  of  thirty. 

It  is  not  the  preserving  science  of  the  beauty  doctor  that 
does  it,  either.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  revolt  against 
these  magicians  and  their  nosrums.  Some  days  ago  a 
woman  was  telling  me  about  a  certain  fashionable  society 
actress — whose  name  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  mention — 
and  the  shifts  she  is  at  to  preserve  her  youth  and  her  looks. 
Last  year,  in  Paris,  she  had  the  skin  of  her  face  blistered 
and  taken  off;  then  remained  in  seclusion,  bandaged  and 
anointed,  till  the  new  skin,  soft  and  fine  as  a  baby's,  had 
formed. 

And  the  result  of  the  operation? — I  was  naturally  ex- 
tremely curious  to  hear  about  that. 

"  Well,"  said  my  informant,  "  I  don't  think  I'd  call  it  a 
success.  Certainly  she  has  a  remarkable  skin  for  her  age, 
but  it  hasn't  made  her  look  a  day  younger.  In  fact,  she 
looks  a  good  deal  older  than  she  is,  new  skin  and  alL  She 
has  worried  so  much  about  her  personal  appearance  that  she 
has  worried  herself  into  middle  age." 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  good  deal  in  this.  Certainly 
these  fashionable  beauties  of  forty-five  live  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  every  law  of  hygiene,  and  they  are  the  women — and 
the  only  women — who  keep  the  appearance  of  youth  into 
middle  age.  They  never  go  to  bed  till  morning  ;  they 
work  at  their  social  duties  as  hard  as  their  husbands  work  at 
their  offices.  They  eat  the  most  unearthly  things  at  the 
most  unearthly  hours.  Their  life  is  spent  in  an  unending 
rush.  And  yet  they  are  the  best-preserved  and  the  best- 
looking  class  of  women  in  the  country. 

When  I  said  this  to  my  friend,  she  said  that  the  secret 
was  clothes.  Clothes  and  the  art  of  wearing  them  go 
further  in  the  making  of  beauties  here  in  New  York  than 
any  especial  grace  of  form  or  brilliancy  of  color.  If  you 
analyze  the  prettiest  woman,  you  will  see  that  in  the  end  she 
is  the  best-dressed — that  is  the  only  difference.  She  under- 
stands dress  as  an  art,  and  studies  her  clothes  not  to  be 
stylish,  not  to  be  remarkable,  not  to  be  stared  at,  but  to 
make  the  best  of  heiself — to  hide  her  defects  and  to  bring 
out  her  good  points.  When  she  has  studied  the  subject  for 
twenty-five  years,  she  becomes  very  expert. 

Poor  Dan  Frohman  is  having  rather  a  hard  time  with  his 
company,  in  which  an  epidemic  for  marrying  has  broken  out. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  the  managers  are  down  on  the  Mar- 
ried Couple  behind  the  footlights.  They  say  that  the  spec- 
tators' interest  diminishes  the  moment  he  hears  that  the  lead- 
ing lady  and  the  hero  are  joined  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 
Love-making  between  a  couple  whose  union  has  been  blessed 
by  the  church  is  not  so  interesting  to  the  public  as  the  love- 
making  of  players  who  may  either  be  friends,  enemies,  or 
lovers — anything  but  husband  and  wife.  It  is  very  surprising 
to  heat  that  the  public  harbors  such  unregenerate  sentiments. 
We  thought  better  of  it. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Sothern  to  Virginia  Harned  was 
followed  by  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hackett  to  Mary  Manner- 
ing.  Now  comes  the  news  that  Edward  Morgan  went  forth 
and  married  Adelaide  Cushman  some  weeks  since.  Edward 
Morgan  is  the  only  male  star  Mr.  Frohman  now  has  in  his 
company.  Soihern  and  his  wife  are  at  the  head  of  their  own 
company,  and  Hackett  and  his  wife  will  be  put  on  the  road 
in  the  autumn,  thus  removing  the  offending  married  couples 
to  the  provinces,  where,  it  is  said,  the  wedded  state  is  not 
held  in  such  disrepute.  What  is  to  be  done  with  Mr. 
Morgan  is  a  question.  His  wife,  to  be  sure,  is  not  in  the 
same  company,  but  even  then  his  value  as  a  star  attraction 
is  greatly  diminished  by  the  damning  fact  that  he  has  a  wife 
at  all. 

When  it  comes  to  actresses,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  call  them  "  Miss"  on  the  programme,  and  keep  their 
marriages  as  secret  as  the  press  will  permit.  We  all  know 
that  Julia  Marlowe  has  had  to  take  back  her  maiden  name. 
The  fact  that  the  regal  Julia  Opp  has  a  husband  in  England 
has  been  kept  as  dark  as  possible.  That  Viola  Allen  and 
Maud  Adams  are  veritable  spinsters  is  a  source  of  great 
gratification  to  the  public  and  of  solid  profit  to  their  mana- 
gers. The  crowds  that  now  go  to  see  them  would  fall  off 
ten  per  cent,  if  Miss  Allen  were  to  marry  Mr.  Faversham 
or  Maud  Adams  were  to  lead  the  Little  Minister  to  the  altar. 
Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  March  4,  1898. 


ZOLA'S    NEW    BOOK. 


Influenza  forms  an  interesting  study  in  respect  to  the 
curious  variations  it  exhibits  in  the  course  of  its  yearly  visita- 
tions. Medical  authorities  tell  us  that  the  type  of  the  dis- 
ease at  the  present  time  is  one  in  which  the  digestive  system 
is  specially  affected.  In  former  years  it  was  the  nervous 
system  and  the  lungs  which  were  the  special  seats  of  the 
after-attacks.  A  simple  treatment  is  advocated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Crerar,  of  Maryport.  He  has  found  that  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  administered  in  milk,  in  doses  of,  say,  thirty 
grains  or  more  every  three  or  four  hours,  has  a  remarkable 
effect  in  aiding  a  speedy  recovery.  One  can  understand  the 
rationale  of  this  simple  treatment.  The  effect  of  the  potash 
is  to  render  the  blood  alkaline,  and  presumably  because  the 
influenza  microbe  does  not  like  alkalies,  it  succumbs  to  an 
unsuitable  environment. 


Completion    of   the    Famous    Trilogy—"  Lourdes,"     "  Rome,"    and 

"Paris" — A  Study  of  Capital,  Labor,  and  Love — 

Social  Conditions  of  Paris  Scored. 


The  appearance  of  Emile  Zola's  "Paris"  in  this  country 
simultaneously  with  its  publication  in  France  and  London 
marks  the  completion  of  "  the  trilogy  of  cities."  In  Paris, 
where  it  has  been  running  serially  in  Le  Journal^  it  is  said 
to  have  attracted  little  attention,  owing  to  the  Zola-Dreyfus 
excitement  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  author.  This  very 
notoriety,  and  the  wealth  of  detail  which  the  daily  papers 
have  furnished  their  readers  for  the  past  six  weeks,  will 
doubtless  stimulate  its  sale  in  the  United  States.  For,  even 
though  his  methods  of  presenting  the  Paris  of  to-day  may 
not  always  win  their  approval,  the  sympathies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  with  the  unfortunate  author  who  has  been 
the  victim  of  the  gag  law  of  French  courts. 

In  his  preface  to  the  book,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly,  the 
translator,  says  : 

"  It  is  no  guide-book  to  Paris  ;  but  it  paints  the  city's  social  life,  its 
rich  and  poor,  its  scandals  and  crimes,  its  work  and  its  pleasures. 
Among  the  households  to  which  tbe  reader  is  introduced  are  those  of  a 
banker,  an  aged  countess  of  the  old  noblesse,  a  cosmopolitan  princess 
of  a  kind  that  Paris  knows  only  loo  well,  a  scientist,  a  manufacturer,  a 
working  mechanician,  a  priest,  an  anarchist,  a  petty  clerk,  and  an  actress 
of  a  class  that  so  often  dishonors  the  French  stage.  Science,  and  art, 
and  learning,  and  religion,  all  have  their  representatives.  Then,  too, 
the  political  world  is  well  to  the  front.  "I  here  are  honest  and  unscrupu- 
lous ministers  of  state,  upright  and  venal  deputies,  enthusiastic  and 
cautious  candidates  for  power,  together  with  social  theoreticians  of  vari- 
ous schools.  And  the  blast,  weak-minded  man  of  fashion  is  here,  as 
well  as  the  young  'symbolist'  of  perverted,  degraded  mind.  The 
women  are  of  all  types,  from  the  most  loathsome  to  the  most  lovable. 
Then,  too,  the  journalists  are  portrayed  in  such  life-like  fashion  that  I 
might  give  each  of  them  his  real  name.  And  journalism — Parisian  jour- 
nalism— is  flagellated,  shown  as  it  really  is — if  just  a  few  well-conducted 
organs  be  excepted — that  is,  venal  and  impudent,  mendacious  and  even 
petty. 

"  The  actual  scenes  depicted  are  quite  as  kaleidoscopic  as  are  the 
characters  in  iheir  variety.  We  enter  the  banker's  gilded  saloon  and 
the  hovel  of  the  pauper,  the  busy  factory,  the  priest's  retired  home,  and 
the  laboratory  of  the  scientist.  We  wait  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  afterward  witness  '  a  great  debate '  ;  we  penetrate  into 
the  private  sanctum  of  a  minister  of  the  interior  ;  we  attend  a  fashion- 
able wedding  at  the  Madeleine,  and  a  first  performance  at  the  Coraedie- 
Francaise  ;  we  dine  at  the  Cale  Anglais,  and  listen  to  a  notorions  vocal- 
ist in  a  low  music-hall  at  Montmanre  ;  we  pursue  an  anarchist  through 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  we  slip  into  the  assize  court  and  see  that 
anarchist  tried  there  ;  we  afterward  gaze  upon  his  execution  by  the 
guillotine  ;  we  are  also  on  the  boulevards  when  the  lamps  are  lighted 
for  a  long  night  of  revelry  ;  and  we  stroll  along  the  quiet  streets  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  crime  and  homeless  want  are  prowling 
around." 

The  trilogy  as  a  whole  is  symbolical,  and  shows  the 
triumph  of  Man  over  Religion  in  the  name  of  Reason  and 
Life.  In  "  Lourdes,"  the  hero,  the  Abbe"  Pierre  Froment, 
was  a  priest,  doubting  and  yearning  for  faith  in  the  religion 
of  his  parents.  He  goes  to  Lourdes  to  "seek  the  innocent 
belief  of  the  child  who  kneels  and  prays."  But  he  rebels 
more  than  ever  at  what  he  witnesses  there,  and  then  seeks  in- 
spiration from  the  head  of  the  chui chat  Rome.  Here,  again, 
he  is  disgusted  with  the  corruption  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
decay  of  the  once  mighty  oligarchy.  Without  hope,  without 
faith,  he  returns  to  Paris  to  devote  himself  to  charity.  In 
the  course  of  time  his  faith  in  charity  also  vanishes  and  he 
considers  it  a  useless  mockery. 

He  is  reunited  to  his  elder  brother,  Guillaume,  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  on  account  of  widely  different  views. 
Guillaume  is  an  anarchist,  and  has  invented  a  powerful  ex- 
plosive. His  friend,  Salvat,  makes  a  bomb  from  a  small 
cartridge,  which  he  had  secretly  appropriated,  and  with  this 
bomb  attempts  to  blow  up  the  house  of  a  rich  banker.  The 
house  is  badly  shattered,  but  none  of  the  family  are  injured. 
An  innocent  little  milliner-girl,  who  happened  to  be  passing, 
is  killed.  The  anarchist  is  finally  captured,  convicted  of 
murder,  and  is  executed  on  the  guillotine. 

At  the  sight  of  Savant's  execution,  Guillaume  becomes 
mad  and  explains  to  Pierre  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  for 
France  when  he  gives  his  explosive  mixture  to  his  country. 
But  he  finally  concludes  that  France  would  probably  use 
his  explosive  for  purposes  of  tyranny  and  not  freedom,  and 
resolves  himself  to  blow  up  the  basilica  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  while  thousands  of  pilgrims  are  assembled  in  the 
church.  Pierre  finds  him  in  the  basilica,  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
destroy  the  church  and  its  occupants.  A  struggle  between 
the  brothers  ensues,  in  which  Guillaume  at  first  thinks  he 
has  killed  his  brother  and  is  overcome  with  remorse.  But 
Pierre  is  unhurt  and  leads  his  weeping  brother  home. 
Their  devotion,  their  friendship,  and  their  noble  lives  are 
one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  book.  Later  Guillaume 
turns  his  invention  into  a  motive  power. 

When  he  comes  across  Pierre,  Guillaume  has  three  chil- 
dren to  bring  up,  his  mistress,  their  mother,  having  died. 
He  has  also  adopted  a  young  girl,  Marie,  whom  he  is  en- 
gaged to  marry.  Pierre  and  Marie,  however,  fall  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  when  Guillaume  discovers  their  attach- 
ment, he  sacrifices  his  own  love  for  that  of  his  brother,  and 
finally  himself  joins  the  hands  of  the  couple.  They  are 
married,  and  the  book  ends  with  Pierre  at  last  happy  and 
content. 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  book  and  the  great  number 
of  characters  introduced,  we  have  endeavored  only  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  hero  The  book  is  a  terrific  arraign- 
ment of  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  existing  social  condi- 
tions of  Paris.  Zola  shows  his  dislike  for  French  journal- 
ism, describes  the  workings  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
scathing  terms,  and  concludes  his  book  by  declaring  that 
Roman  Catholicism  is  everywhere  crumbling  into  dust,  and 
predicts  that  in  the  future  science  will  take  the  place  of  re- 
ligion. 

Published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $2,00. 


Small-pox  is  ravaging  eastern  Africa  in  both  the  Briti?' 
and    German    protectorates.     The  .  epidemic    started 
months  ago  in  Zanzibar. 
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LILIUOKALANFS    BOOK. 


Her   Story  of  Her  Life— Events    which    Brought    About    Her  En- 
forced Abdication— A  Plea  for  Justice  and  Mercy  to  a 
People  who  are  Passing  Away. 

"Hawaii's  Story  by  Hawaii's  Queen"  will  command 
.  much  attention  from  the  reading  and  thinking  people  who 
have  been  forced  to  depend  for  information  on  the  syndicate 
matter  furnished  by  the  sensational  press  and  the  prejudiced 
statements  advanced  by  the  annexationists.  Liliuokalani 
has  given  a  minute  account  of  her  life,  analyzing  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  her  overthrow.  This  autobiography  is 
written  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style.  As  a  source  of 
information  it  gives  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  machina- 
tions of  the  "missionary  party."  Incidentally  it  also  de- 
scribes the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 

Liliuokalani  was  born  on  September  2,  1838,  near  the 
base  of  Punch-Bowl  Hill,  which  forms  the  background  of 
the  city  of  Honolulu.  Her  father  was  Kapaakea,  a  chief, 
and  her  mother  was  Keohokalole,  one  of  the  fifteen  coun- 
selors of  Kamehameha  the  Third,  who,  in  1840,  gave  the 
first  written  constitution  to  the  Hawaiian  people.  According 
to  a  common  custom,  Liliuokalani  was  not  destined  to  be 
raised  b/  her  parents.     She  writes  : 

Immediately  after  my  birth  I  was  wrapped  in  the  finest  soft  tapa 
cloth,  and  taken  to  the  house  of  another  chief,  by  whom  I  was  adopted. 
Konia.  my  foster-mother,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Kamehameha  the 
First,  and  was  married  to  Paki,  also  a  high  chief  ;  their  only  daughter, 
Bernice  Pauahi,  afterward  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bishop,  was  therefore  my 
foster-sister.  In  speaking  of  our  relationship.  I  have  adopted  the  term 
customarily  used  in  the  English  language,  but  there  was  no  such  modifi- 
cation recognized  in  my  native  land. 

I  knew  no  other  father  or  mother  than  my  foster-parents,  no  other 
sister  than  Bernice.  1  used  to  climb  up  on  the  knees  of  Paki,  put  my 
arms  around  his  neck,  kiss  him,  and  he  caressed  me  as  a  father  would 
his  child  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  met  my  own  parents,  it  was 
with  perhaps  more  of  interest,  yet  always  with  the  demeanor  I  would 
have  shown  to  any  strangers  who  noticed  me.  My  own  father  and 
mother  had  other  children,  ten  in  all.  the  most  of  them  being  adopted 
into  other  chiefs'  families  ;  and,  although  I  knew  that  these  were  my 
own  brothers  and  sisters,  yet  we  met  throughout  my  younger  life  as 
though  we  had  not  known  our  common  parentage.  This  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  Hawaiian  customs. 

When  four  years  of  age  she  was  sent  to  the  Royal  School, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Cooke,  where  the  pupils  were  exclusively 
persons  whose  claims  to  the  throne  were  acknowledged  and 
several  of  whom  later  became  sovereigns.  Here  she  re- 
ceived her  education  and  met  her  future  husband  : 

A  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Johnston,  a  married  couple  of  rather  advanced  age, 
established  a  day  school  for  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  house  next  to 
that  of  Mr.  Cooke.  Their  lot  was  separated  from  ours  by  a  high  fence 
of  adobe,  or  sun-baked  brick.  The  boys  used  to  climb  the  fence  on 
their  side  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  royal  children,  and  among 
these  curious  urchins  was  John  O.  Domjnis.  His  father  was  a  sea- 
captain,  who  had  originally  come  to  Honolulu  on  Cape  Horn  voyages, 
and  had  been  interested  in  trade  both  in  China  and  in  California.  The 
ancestors  of  Captain  Dominis  were  from  Italy,  but  Mrs.  Dominis  was 
an  American,  born  at  Boston,  and  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early 
English  settlers. 

Her  first  suitor  was  Prince  William,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1874,  under  the  title  of  Lunahlo.  They  became  en- 
gaged, but  for  some  reason  the  engagement  was  broken,  and 
on  September  2,  1862,  she  married  Mr.  Dominis,  who  be- 
came the  private  secretary  to  Kamehameha  the  Fifth,  as  well 
as  governor  of  the  island  on  which  Honolulu  is  situated. 
When  King  Lunalilo  died,  without  having  appointed  a  suc- 
cessor, a  vote  of  the  legislature  was  taken  and  Kalakauawas 
elected,  his  rival  being  Queen  Emma,  the  widow  of  Kame- 
hameha the  Fourth.  She  ardently  desired  to  succeed  the 
king,  and  her  failure  to  be  elected  resulted  in  rioting  which 
was  soon  quelled  by  the  landing  of  armed  men  from  the 
American  ships  Tuscarora  and  Portsmouth  and  the  English 
man-of-war  Tenedos. 

King  Kalakaua's  reign  began  on  February  12,  1874,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  accepted  passage  for  himself 
and  his  suite  on  the  ship-of-war  Benicia^  and  sailed  for  this 
city,  accompanied  by  General  Dominis  and  United  States 
Minister  Henry  A.  Pierce.  The  result  of  this  visit  is  well 
known.  It  secured  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  January  30, 
1875.  In  1877,  at  tne  death  of  Prince  William  Leleiohoku, 
Kalakaua's  brother,  who  had  been  appointed  heir-apparent, 
Liliuokalani  became  heir  to  the  throne.  In  1878  she 
visited  California,  and  in  1881  became  regent  during 
Kalakaua's  tour  around  the  world.  His  return  was  followed, 
in  1883,  by  his  coronation  to  ratify  formally  the  accession 
of  the  new  dynasty,  the  Keaweakeule  line.  On  February 
2,  1887,  Princess  Miriam  Likelike,  the  sister  of  the  ex- 
queen  and  wife  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Cleghorn,  died,  leaving  one 
child,  the  Princess  Kaiulani,  who  was  educated  in  England, 
and  recently  returned  to  the  islands.  In  April  of  the  same 
year,  Liliuokalani  accompanied  Queen  Kapiolani  to  London 
to  attend  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  her  husband,  General 
Dominis,  was  of  the  party.  They  were  well  received  at  the 
English  court,  but  their  anticipated  tour  on  the  Continent 
was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  bad  news  from  Hawaii. 
They  immediately  returned  to  the  islands  and  found  that 
the  king  had  been  forced  by  the  "  missionary  party "  to 
sign  "the  bayonet  constitution,"  a  document  which  de- 
prived the  king  of  all  power  and  made  him  a  tool  in  their 
hands.  She  insists  that  Kalakaua's  highest  and  most 
earnest  desire  was  to. enrich  and  benefit  his  people.  As  a 
result  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  the  country  prospered.  She 
says  : 

The  planters  were  elated,  the  merchants  were  encouraged,  money 
flowed  into  their  pockets,  bankrupt  firms  became  wealthy,  sugar  com- 
panies declared  fabulous  dividends  ;  the  prosperity  for  which  my  brother 
had  so  faithfully  worked  he  most  abundantly  secured  for  his  people,  es- 
pecially for  those  of  foreign  birth  or  missionary  ancestry  who  had'  be- 
come permanent  residents  of  Hawaii.  .  .  .  Some  foresaw  that  this 
tre  ity  with  the  United  States  might  become  the  entering  wedge  for  the 
lo.>s  of  our  independence.  What  would  be  the  consequences  should  the 
ir.lands  acquire  too  great  a  commercial  attraction,  too  large  a  foreign 
population  and  interests?  Would  not  these  interests  demand  the  pro- 
.  ■'  -ction  of  a  flag  backed  by  a  great  military  or  naval  power  ?  But  Kala- 
„aua,  aware  that  unu-r  -he  provisions  of  international  law  no  nation 
>uld  attack  us  without  -  use,  and  relying  on  the  established  policy  of 
o  \t  great  ally,  the  Uniteo  States,  fully  assured  that  no  colonial  scheme 
would  find  acceptance  there,  boldly  adventured  upon  the  effort  which  so 
greatly  increased  the  wealth  and  importance  of  his  kingdom— a  wealth 
which  has,  however,  owing  to  circumstances  which  he  could  not  then 


foresee,  and  which  none  of  his  loyal  counselors  even  dreamed  of,  now 
gone  almost  wholly  into  the  pockets  of  aliens  and  foes. 

In  1890  King  Kalakaua  made  another  trip  to  the  United 
States  in  the  interests  of  the  planters,  and  his  death  in  this 
city  is  familiar  to  all.  In  the  spring  of  1891,  Liliuokalani 
ascended  the  throne,  her  husband,  Governor  Dominis,  being 
made  Prince  Consort.  He  did  not  live  long,  however,  to 
enjoy  his  new  dignity,  but  died  on  August  27,  1891.  Prin- 
cess Victoria  Kaiulani,  the  queen's  niece,  was  proclaimed 
heir-apparent.  We  shall  skim  over  the  stirring  events  which 
occurred  during  Liliuokalani's  short  reign — the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,  the  formation  of  the  so-called  "republic,"  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy,  her  arrest,  trial,  and  im- 
prisonment, and  subsequent  release  on  parole  and  full  par- 
don. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  "  The  Crimes  I  am  Charged 
Withal,"  she  answers  the  three  main  charges  brought  against 
her  policy  by  the  revolutionists,  namely,  that  she  proposed 
to  promulgate  a  new  constitution  ;  secondly,  that  she  signed 
a  lottery  bill ;  and  thirdly,  that  she  proposed  to  issue  licenses 
for  the  importation  of  and  sale  of  opium.  Concerning  her 
right  to  grant  a  new  constitution,  she  says  : 

It  was  estimated  by  those  in  position  to  know  that  out  of  a  possible 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  registered  voters,  six  thousand  five  hundred, 
or  two-thirds,  had  signed  these  petitions.  To  have  ignored  or  disre- 
garded so  genera]  a  request  I  must  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  which,  tradition  tells  us,  is  the  voice  of  God.  No  true  Hawaiian 
chief  would  have  done  other  than  promise  a  consideration  of  their 
wishes.  ...  It  is  alleged  that  my  proposed  constitution  was  to  make 
such  changes  as  to  give  to  the  sovereign  more  power,  and  to  the  cabinet 
or  legislature  less,  and  that  only  subjects,  in  distinction  from  temporary 
residents,  could  exercise  suffrage.  In  other  words,  that  I  was  to  restore 
some  of  the  ancient  rights  of  my  people. 

But,  supposing  I  had  thought  it  wise  to  limit  the  exercise  of  suffrage 
to  those  who  owed  allegiance  to  no  other  country  ;  is  that  different  from 
the  usage  in  all  other  civilized  nations  on  earth  ? 

Is  there  any  other  country  where  a  man  would  be  allowed  to  vote,  to 
seek  for  office,  to  hold  the  most  responsible  of  positions,  without  be- 
coming naturalized  and  reserving  to  himself  the  privilege  of  protection 
under  the  guns  of  a  foreign  man-of-war  at  any  moment  when  he  should 
quarrel  with  the  government  under  which  he  lived?  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  the  quasi-Americans,  who  call  themselves  Hawaiians  now  and 
Americans  when  it  suits  them,  claimed  the  right  to  do  at  Honolulu. 

She  justifies  her  signing  of  the  lottery  bill  because  it  was 
a  popular  measure,  and  claims  that  under  the  "bayonet  con- 
stitution "  "  the  sovereign  must  and  shall  sign  such  measures 
as  the  cabinet  presents  for  signature,"  which  amounted  to  a 
denial  of  the  power  of  the  veto.     She  adds  : 

But  even  had  I  held  veto  power,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the  bill 
was  popular.  No  one  would  have  been  more  benefited  than  my 
accusers.  The  Government  of  Hawaii  was  to  take  no  part  in  the 
lottery,  but  was  to  receive  a  fixed  and  openly  stated  sum  of  money  for 
its  charter.  Among  the  advantages  guaranteed  was  that  the  projectors 
should  build  a  railroad  around  the  large  island  of  Hawaii,  thus  employ- 
ing the  people  and  benefiting  land-holders. 

We  were  petitioned  and  besought  to  grant  it  by  most  of  the  mercan- 
tile class  of  the  city — shop-keepers,  mechanics,  manufacturers — in  fact, 
all  the  middle  class  of  the  people.  Nor  is  the  reason  at  all  difficult  to  state 
by  any  one  who  knows  our  community.  When  the  people  of  native 
and  part  native  birth  prosper,  business  is  good  and  the  community  is 
prosperous.  The  prosperity  brought  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  the 
sugar  plantations  had  disappointed  our  expectations.  The  money  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  few,  who  safely  invested  in  foreign  interests  and 
enterprises  every  dollar  of  it,  save  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  foreign 
and  Mongolian  labor.  ...  I  am  not  defending  lotteries.  They  are  not 
native  productions  of  my  country,  but  introduced  into  our  "  heathen" 
land  by  so-called  Christians  from  a  Christian  nation,  who  have  erected 
monuments,  universities,  and  legislative  halls  by  that  method.  I  am 
simply  explaining  what  this  bill  intended,  because,  by  the  reports  sent 
to  their  correspondents  in  the  United  Stales,  the  missionary  party  repre- 
sented me  as  a  grand  vender  of  loitery  tickets,  by  which  1  was  to  be- 
come rich  and  powerful  ;  whereas  the  scheme,  be  it  good  or  bad,  would 
not  have  been  to  my  individual  profit,  but  to  that  of  my  native  people. 

To  the  third  charge  she  says  that  she  did  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  adopt  measures  for  restricting  and  controlling  a 
trade  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  : 

With  a  Chinese  population  of  over  twenty  thousand  persons,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  prevent  smuggling,  unlawful  trade,  bribery,  cor- 
ruption, and  every  abuse.  The  sons  of  the  missionaries  exported  a 
large  quantity  of  confiscated  opium  and  sold  it  for  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  British  Columbia. 

The  British  Government  has  long  since  adopted  license  instead  of 
prohibition,  and  the  statute  proposed  among  the  final  acts  of  my  gov- 
ernment was  drawn  from  one  in  use  in  the  British  colonies,  yet  1  have 
still  to  learn  that  there  has  been  any  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
pious  people  of  London  to  dethrone  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  for 
issuing  such  licenses. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  these  three  charges,  she  devotes 
much  space  to  "  pseudo-Hawaiians."  The  various  delega- 
tions of  the  Dole  government  which  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  to  espouse  the  cause  of  annexation  are  thus  de- 
picted : 

Two  delegations  claiming  to  represent  Hawaii  have  visited  Washing- 
ton at  intervals  during  the  past  four  years  in  the  cause  of  annexation, 
besides  which  other  individuals  have  been  sent  on  to  assist  in  this  attempt 
to  defraud  an  aboriginal  people  of  their  birthrights — rights  dear  to  the 
patriotic  hearts  of  even  the  weakest  nation.  Lately  these  aliens  call 
themselves  Hawaiians. 

They  are  not  and  never  were  Hawaiians.  Although  some  have  had 
positions  under  the  monarchy,  which  they  solemnly  swore  by  oath  of 
office  to  uphold  and  sustain,  they  retained  their  American  birthright. 
When  they  overthrew  my  government,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
protectorate  established  by  J  ohn  L.  Stevens — as  he  so  states  in  writing — 
they  designaied  themselves  as  Americans  ;  as  such  they  called  on  him  to 
raise  their  flag  on  the  building  of  the  Hawaiian  Government.  When  it 
pleased  the  Provisional  Government  to  give  their  control  another  name, 
they  called  it  the  Republic  of  Hawaii.  To  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  people,  they  made  the  national  day  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  Slates  their  own,  and  made  speeches  claiming  to  be  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Such  has  been  their  custom  at  Honolulu,  although  in 
Washington  they  represent  themselves  as  Hawaiians.  The  true  Ha- 
waiian, you  see,  has  no  representation  in  these  several  commissions. 

To  those  who  have  cried  "  Sugar  Trust  "  at  every  new 
move  made  by  the  non-annexationists  to  prevent  the  con- 
templated grab  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  following  ex- 
tract will  prove  not  only  interesting  but  instructive  : 

All  the  expenses  of  the  commissions  sent  to  oppose  annexation,  from 
the  very  commencement,  when  I  sent  Paul  Neumann  to  follow  the 
original  commissioners  of  the  first  supporters  of  the  rebellion,  were 
paid  by  me  from  my  private  purse.  And  from  the  seventeenth  day  of 
January,  1894.  to  the  present  hour,  that  remains  true  of  every  effort 
which  has  been  made  to  induce  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  act  under  the  righteous  decision  of  its  President,  Grover  Cleveland, 
supported  by  the  impartial  report  of  Hon.  James  H.  Blount.  No  one, 
outside  or  inside  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  has  contributed  a  cent  to  the 
repeated  outlays  I  have  made  for  the  good  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 

Of  her  alleged  "voluntary  abdication  "  she  says  : 
The  idea  of  abdicating  never  originated  with  me.     I  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  such  a  transaction  until  they  sent  to  me  the  insulting  proposi- 
tion written  in  abject  terms.     For  myself  I  would  have  chosen  death 
rather  than  to  have  signed  it ;  but  it  was  represented  to  me  that  by  my 


signing  this  paper  all  the  persons  who  had  been  arrested,  all  my  people 
now  in  trouble  by  reason  of  their  love  and  loyalty  toward  me,  would  be 
immediately  released.  Think  of  my  position — sick,  a  lone  woman  in 
prison,  scarcely  knowing  who  was  my  friend,  or  who  listened  to  my 
words  only  to  betray  roe,  without  legal  advice  or  friendly  counsel,  and 
the  stream  of  blood  ready  to  flow  unless  it  was  stayed  by  my  pen. 

My  persecutors  have  stated,  and  at  that  time  compelled  me  to  state, 
that  this  paper  was  signed  and  acknowledged  by  me  after  consultation 
with  my  friends,  whose  names  appear  at  the  foot  of  it  as  witnesses.  Not 
the  least  opportunity  was  given  to  me  to  confer  with  any  one  ;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  to  the  outside  world  that  I  was  under 
the  guidance  of  others,  friends  who  had  known  me  well  in  better  days 
were  brought  into  the  place  of  my  imprisonment,  and  stood  around  to 
see  a  signature  affixed  by  me.  ...  So  far  from  the  presence  of  these 
persons  being  evidence  of  a  voluntary  act  on  my  part,  was  it  not  an 
assurance  to  me  that  they,  too,  knew  that  unless  I  did  the  will  of  my 
jailers — what  Mr.  Neumann  had  threatened  would  be  performed — and 
six  prominent  citizens  immediately  put  to  death  ?  I  so  regarded  it  then, 
and  I  still  believe  that  murder  was  the  alternative.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  certainly  happier  for  me  to  reflect  today  that  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
the  blood  of  my  subjects,  friends  or  foes,  upon  my  soul. 

Liliuokalani  says  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  uprising 
to  put  her  on  her  throne  again.  While  awaiting  the  action 
of  President  Cleveland  and  Congress  to  decide  the  matter, 
she  restrained  the  natives  from  committing  acts  of  violence. 
The  present  condition  of  her  people  is  thus  described  : 

The  conspirators,  having  actually  gained  possession  of  the  machinery 
of  government  and  the  recognition  of  foreign  ministers,  refused  to 
surrender  their  conquest.  So  it  happens  that,  overawed  by  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  they  can  neither  themselves 
throw  off  the  usurpers  nor  obtain  assistance  from  other  friendly  states 
the  people  of  the  islands  have  no  voice  in  determining  their  future,  but 
are  virtually  relegated  to  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  ...  I  am  able  to  say,  and  with  absolute  authority,  that 
the  native  people  of  Hawaii  are  entirely  faithful  to  their  own  chiefs,  and 
are  deeply  attached  to  their  own  customs  and  mode  of  government  ; 
that  they  either  do  not  understand,  or  bitterly  oppose,  the  scheme  of 
annexation. 

She  takes  particular  pains  to  show  that  she  is  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  government  at  Washington,  and  com- 
ments thus  on  the  attitude  of  the  press  : 

I  have  felt  much  perplexity  over  the  attitude  of  the  American  press 
in  respect  to  Hawaiian  affairs.  Shakespeare  has  said  it  is  excellent  to 
have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  It  is 
not  merely  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  press  has  seemed  to  favor  the 
extinction  of  Hawaiian  sovereignty,  but  that  it  has  declined  to  publish 
correct  information  upon  matters  which  correspondents  had  misrepre- 
sented. 

In  concluding  her  book,  she  makes  this  really  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  American  people  : 

Oh,  honest  Americans,  as  Christians,  hear  me  for  my  down-trodden 
people  !  Their  form  of  government  is  as  dear  to  them  as  yours  is  precious 
to  you.  Quite  as  warmly  as  you  love  your  country,  so  they  love  theirs. 
With  all  your  goodly  possessions,  covering  a  territory  so  immense  that 
there  vet  remain  parts  unexplored,  do  not  covet  the  little  vineyard  of 
Naboth's  so  far  from  your  shores,  lest  the  punishment  of  Ahab  fall  upon 
you,  if  not  in  your  day,  in  that  of  your  children.  The  people  whom 
your  fathers  told  of  the  living  God,  and  taught  to  call  "  Father,"  and 
whom  the  sons  now  seek  to  despoil  and  destroy,  are  crying  aloud  to 
Him  in  their  time  of  trouble,  and  He  will  keep  his  promise,  and  will 
listen  to  the  voices  of  His  Hawaiian  children  lamenting  for  their  homes. 

It  is  for  them  that  1  would  give  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  ;  it  is  for 
them  that  I  would  spend,  nay,  am  spending,  everything  belonging  to 
me.  Will  it  be  in  vain  ?  It  is  for  the  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  answer  these  questions.  As  they  deal  with  me 
arid  my  people,  kindly,  generously,  and  justly,  so  may  the  Great  Ruler 
of  all  nations  deal  with  the  grand  and  glorious  nation  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  volume  is  supplemented  with  extracts  from  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  ex-queen  to  Minister  Blount,  the  text  of 
the  proposed  annexation  treaty,  and  the  genealogy  of  Liliuo- 
kalani and  other  reigning  families.  The  book  is  handsomely 
bound,  printed  on  heavy  paper  in  large,  clear  type,  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  some  twenty  excellent  photogravures. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass. ;  price, 
$2.00. 
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The  French  ministry  of  marine  gives  the  following  figures 
of  the  personnel  of  the  principal  navies  :  Germany,  995 
officers,  20,615  sailors;  Great  Britain,  3,019  officers,  60,- 
155  sailors;  Austria,  795  officers,  11,987  sailors;  Spain, 
1,345  officers,  14,000  sailors  ;  United  States,  1,218  officers, 
12,000  sailors ;  France,  2,329  officers,  39,336  sailors ; 
Italy,  1,058  officers,  23,500  sailors  ;  Japan,  698  officers, 
9,421  sailors ;  Russia,  1,542  officers,  38,000  sailors. 
This  list  is  somewhat  inaccurate  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  where  the  number  of  sea  -  going 
commissioned  officers  on  the  active  list  is  1,267,  not  includ- 
ing 61  naval  cadets  who  have  graduated.  The  Japanese 
navy  has  1,180  sailor  officers  alone,  and  in  the  German 
navy  about  6,ooo  men  classed  in  the  French  list  as  sailors 
are  in  reality  dock-yard  mechanics. 

A  fresh  announcement  of  the  recovery  of  some  lost  art 
has  been  made  almost  every  week  during  the  last  few 
months.  Rome  has  been  keenly  interested  in  the  discovery, 
in  that  part  of  the  Palace  of  Tiberius  known  as  Caligula's 
Bridge,  of  a  Graffito,  held  by  some  to  be  a  caricature  of  the 
Crucifixion,  which  has  set  all  the  archaeologists  of  the  city 
by  the  ears.  Then  a  lost  picture  by  Van  Dyke,  the  portrait 
of  a  young  princess  of  the  ducal  house  of  Gonzaga,  which 
disappeared  during  the  sacking  of  Mantua  in  1628,  has,  it 
is  said,  been  discovered  at  Trieste,  in  the  collection  of  a  M. 
Oscar  de  Hassek.  Paris  claims  to  have  "  happened"  upon 
Raphael's  "Judgment  of  Paris,"  but  opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether  the  work  is  Raphael's  or  that  of  a  pupil. 


Mrs.  Thurston,  wife  of  Senator  Thurston,  died  on  board 
the  yacht  Attita  at  Sagua  La  Grande  on  Monday.  Before 
her  marriage  Mrs.  Thurston  was  Miss  Martha  Poland,  a 
niece  of  Luke  Poland,  of  Vermont,  who  was  prominent 
some  years  ago  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  She  was 
born  in  Vermont  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  removed  to 
Omaha  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  married  to  Senator 
Thurston  in  1872.  She  took  great  interest  in  her  husband's 
public  welfare,  and  during  his  campaign  for  the  senatorship 
she  was  present  at  seventy-four  of  the  seventy-six  appoint- 
ments which  he  made. 


Rome  has  beaten  Paris  in  the  absurdity  of  its  latest  duel. 
Two  Sicilian  deputies  fought  with  rapiers,  and  one  of  them 
backed  into  a  tree  so  violently  that  the  surgeons  declared  he 
could  not  continue.  Thereupon  the  duelists  shook  hands, 
honor  being  satisfied. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    OF    THE    ZOLA    TRIAL. 


The    Novelist's    Adherents    Paying    Dear    for    their    Opinions— His 

Lawyer's    Hard    Straits— Duels    Growing    Out    of   the 

Trial— The  Picquart-Henry  Affair. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  duel  fought  in  the  riding-school 
of  the  Ecole  Militaire  to-day  will  be  the  last  echo  of  the 
Zola  trial.  The  Paris  papers,  of  whatever  political  opinion, 
are  agreed  on  the  point  that  we  have  had  enough  of  Zola 
and  Dreyfus  to  last  us  the  remainder  of  our  natural  lives, 
and  they  are  now  indorsing,  by  their  silence  on  the  subject, 
the  pronouncement  of  M.  Meline,  the  president  of  the 
council,  who,  in  reply  to  the  many  interpellations  arising  out 
of  the  trial,  declared  from  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  that  "all  this  agitation  must  cease  from  this  day 
forth,"  and,  after  allowing  the  applause  that  greeted  this 
statement  to  subside,  he  added  :  "The  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be, to  put  an  end  to  this  agitation,  to  oblige  every 
one  to  conform  to  this  order  and  accept  it." 

In  furtherance  of  this  programme,  four  journals — the 
Steele,  the  Aurora  (which  Clemenceau  is  said  to  have  estab- 
lished with  the  money  of  the  Dreyfus  syndicate),  the  Droits 
de  P Homme,  and  the  Lumiere — have  been  warned  to  cease 
their  campaign  for  Dreyfus.  Several  correspondents  of 
foreign  papers,  among  them  those  of  the  London  Times,  the 
Cologne  Gazette,  and  many  Italian  journals,  have  been  in- 
formed that  they  must  drop  the  hostile  tone  that  has  char- 
acterized their  comments  on  the  trial  and  the  part  played  in 
it  by  the  government  or  be  prepared  to  leave  the  country. 
In  fact,  every  one  who  has  had  a  good  word  for  Zola  or 
Dreyfus  is  paying  the  penalty  for  it  now.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Picquart,  the  successor  of  Colonel  Sandherr  as 
chief  of  the  Secret  Service  of  the  War  Office,  and  as 
such  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  prosecution  of 
Commandant  Esterhazy,  has  been  retired  from  the  army 
on  half-pay,  and  must  remain  under  police  surveillance  at 
some  designated  place  away  from  Paris  for  three  years  ; 
poor  old  Professor  Grimaux,  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
whose  former  pupils  deliberately  turned  their  backs  on  him 
in  the  recess  after  he  made  an  impassioned  speech  in  Zola's 
favor,  has  been  retired  ;  M.  Leblois,  Colonel  Picquart's 
counsel,  has  been  dismissed  from  his  civic  office  and  his 
name  has  been  stricken  from  the  roll  of  advocates  ;  and  M. 
Labori,  Zola's  lawyer,  has  just  had  a  case  decided  against 
him  in  the  court  of  appeals  in  a  most  astonishing  manner. 
He  represented  the  alleged  French  widow  of  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Cincinnati  who  has  been  enjoying  life  in  Paris  for 
some  years  past,  and,  feeling  that  the  hostility  to  himself 
consequent  on  his  conduct  of  the  Zola  case  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  his  client's  interest,  he  handed  the  case  over  to 
another  advocate.  The  latter  asked  the  court  for  an  ad- 
journment, in  order"  that  he  might  study  up  M.  Labori's 
notes,  but  M.  Perivier,  the  presiding  judge,  covered  his  ears 
at  the  mention  of  Labori's  name.  "  Ah,  you  have  M. 
Labori's  case,  have  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Very  good — I 
see  no  reason  why  the  course  of  justice  should  be  delayed, 
and  I  refuse  the  adjournment.  You  must  do  the  best  you 
can  -with  the  notes  of  your  colleague,  Labori,  who  has  just 
shown  the  country  what  use  he  can  make  of  another's 
notes,"  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  case  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  American  heirs. 

All  things  considered,  the  Zola  case  has  been  far  less 
productive  of  duels  than  one  would  expect.  The  press 
and  the  army,  from  whose  ranks  come  so  many  com- 
batants on  the  field  of  honor,  have  been  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle,  and  yet  there  have  been  only  two  duels 
so  far,  with  some  prospect  of  a  third  to  follow.  The 
first  took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  two  days  after 
the  verdict.  It  was  fought  at  the  Pare  aux  Princes, 
between  Georges  Clemenceau  and  Edouard  Drumont,  the 
famous  Jew-baiter  and  editor  of  the  Libre  Parole.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  an  article  in  Drumont's  journal,  and  after 
six  shots  had  been  exchanged  without  taking  effect,  the  affair 
came  to  an  end.  Perhaps  honor  was  satisfied,  and  perhaps 
the  blood-thirsty  gentlemen  have  merely  postponed  the  en- 
counter until  they  can  shoot  better. 

The  second  duel,  that  which  took  place  this  morning,  was 
a  little  more  serious.  The  combatants  were  Colonel 
Picquart  and  Colonel  Henry.  During  the  trial,  Picquart, 
wearing  the  full  costume  of  a  colonel  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  affirmed  that  one  day,  when  he  had  on  his  desk  a 
certain  secret  dossier  containing  incriminating  evidence 
against  Esterhazy,  M.  Leblois  had  been  in  his  private  office 
only  once,  and  had  remained  standing  during  that  visit.  At 
this  point,  Colonel  Henry,  a  veteran  of  thirty-three  years, 
who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  and  has  just  succeeded  to 
Picquart's  post  in  the  secret  service,  jumped  up  and  told 
again  with  elaborate  details  how  Colonel  Picquart  had  been 
seated  at  the  time  in  question,  how  Leblois  had  been  seated 
beside  him,  and  how  the  dossier  had  been  lying  open  on  the 
desk,  with  the  disputed  document  taken  out  of  it.  M.  Le- 
blois protested,  Colonel  Picquart  maintained  that  Colonel 
Henry  was  mistaken,  and  Colonel  Henry,  looking  his  ad- 
versary full  in  the  eyes,  cried:  "You  lie!"  Colonel 
Picquart  turned  pale  and  clutched  the  rail  of  the  witness- 
box  convulsively,  and  there  was  intense  excitement  in  the 
court.  Order  was  presently  restored,  however,  and  noth- 
ing more  was  done  at  that  time. 

Such  an  insult,  however,  could  only  be  wiped  out  in  blood, 
and  the  two  men  met  in  the  riding-school  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  One  of  Picquart's 
seconds  was  Senator  Ranc,  who  also  figured  in  the  trial, 
and  the  other  temoins  were  army  officers.  In  the  first  count 
Colonel  Picquart's  sword-point  touched  Colonel  Henry  on 
the  forearm,  but,  the  seconds  declaring  the  wound  a  mere 
!  scratch,  they  went  at  it  again.  A  lively  engagement  followed, 
and  Colonel  Henry  soon  sustained  a  deep  wound  in  the  right 
elbow,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  hold  his  sword.  The 
combat  ended  with  this  result,  and  Colonel  Henry  refused 
to  shake  hands  with  his  adversary. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  a  third  duel 


growing  out  of  the  Zola  trial,  but  it  is  not  probable.  Com- 
mandant Esterhazy  has  challenged  Picquart,  and  the  latter 
has  refused  to  fight  with  him.  He  has  sent  a  letter  to  Ester- 
hazy's  seconds,  which  is  now  public  property,  in  which  he 
says,  "  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  designate  seconds  for  the  affair  regarding  which 
you  sent  me  two  letters  yesterday."  Colonel  Picquart  con- 
siders Esterhazy  a  perjured  villain,  to  whom  no  gentleman 
need  give  satisfaction,  but  the  latter  declares  that  Picquart's 
personal  opinion  has  no  weight  against  an  officer  who  still 
wears  the  uniform  of  the  service,  and  he  is  trying  to  have 
Picquart  tried  by  a  court  of  honor,  that  shall  either  compel 
him  to  fight  or  brand  him  before  all  men  as  a  coward. 
Paris,  March  5,  189S.  St.  Martin. 


Sayer  of  sooth,  and  searcher  of  dim  skies  ! 

Lover  of  song  and  sun  and  summertide, 

For  whom  so  many  roses  bloomed  and  died  ; 
Tender  interpreter,  most  sadly  wise, 
Of  earth's  dumb,  inarticulated  cries  1 

Time's  self  can  not  estrange  us,  nor  divide  ; 

Thy  hand  still  beckons  from  the  garden-side. 
Through  green  vine  garlands,  when  the  winter  dies. 

Thy  calm  lips  smile  on  us,  thine  eyes  are  wet  ; 
The  nightingale's  full  song  sobs  all  through  thine, 
And  thine  in  hers — part  human,  part  divine  t 

Among  the  deathless  gods  !hy  place  is  set, 
All-wise,  but  drowsy  with  life's  mingled  wine, 

Laughter  and  learning,  passion  and  regret. 

— Rosamund  Marriott   Watson. 


The  nomenclature  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
navy  abounds  in  geographical  terms,  but  is  deficient  in 
names  made  famous  by  acts  of  naval  heroism,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  in  the  torpedo-boat  class  bearing  the  names 
of  Cashing,  Porter,  Foote,  and  others.  Indian  names  mark 
the  single-turreted  monitors  of  the  Camanche  type  ;  and  the 
double-turreted  monitors  have  names  peculiar  to  the  United 
States  navy  alone,  such  as  the  Amphitrite,  the  Miantonomoh, 
and  the  Monadnock.  No  set  rule  seems  to  obtain  for  the 
naming  of  gun-boats,  of  which  the  Nashville  and  the  Ben- 
nington are  specimens.  Armored  cruisers,  however,  like  the 
New  York  and  the  Brooklyn,  are  named  after  cities,  as  are 
also  the  protected  cruisers,  among  them  the  Charleston,  the 
Chicago,  and  the  San  Francisco ;  the  Olympia  is  also  of  that 
class.  Armored  battle-ships  of  the  Maine  type  are  all  named 
after  States  except  the  Kearsarge,  which  by  special  act  of 
Congress  was  named  to  perpetuate  the  old  ship  which  won 
distinction  in  the  famous  fight  with  the  Alabama  before  the 
days  of  the  steel  battle-ship. 


On  Monday,  March  7th,  Captain  Hull,  of  the  steamship 
Cleveland,  quieted  an  uprising  of  Skaguay  longshoremen  by 
mounting  the  ship's  cannon  on  the  bridge  and  ordering  his 
mate  to  clear  the  wharf  with  it  if  the  longshoremen  did  not 
instantly  retreat.  The  trouble  arose  over  a  demand  of  the 
longshoremen  for  seventy-five  cents  an  hour  for  discharging 
the  Clez'eland's  cargo,  after  agreeing  to  do  the  work  on  the 
same  terms  as  on  her  previous  trip,  when  they  were  paid 
fifty  cents  an  hour.  At  the  latter  figure  the  captain  accepted, 
but  work  was  scarcely  begun  when  he  was  notified  that 
the  price  would  be  seventy-five  cents,  because  living  at 
Skaguay  came  high  and  the  men  could  not  work  for  less. 
Captain  Hull  ordered  them  off  the  ship,  they  became  de- 
fiant, and  prevented  the  crew  from  working  by  standing  so 
near  the  ship  that  the  trucks  could  not  be  moved,  and  to  dis- 
lodge them  the  cannon  was  brought  into  play. 


The  Maine  was  not  the  first  United  States  ship-of-war  to 
meet  destruction  by  explosion  in  time  of  peace.  An  article 
by  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury,  in  the  Illustrated  Ameri- 
can, states  that  on  June  4,  1829,  the  Demalogos,  which  was 
also  known  as  Fulton  II.,  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York.  Twenty  -  four  persons  were 
killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  The  mystery  of  the  ex- 
plosion was  never  cleared  up.  The  Demalogos  was  inter- 
esting as  being  the  first  steam  war-vessel  ever  constructed. 
She  was  to  have  been  used  in  the  War  of  1812,  but  was 
not  completed  in  time.  Somewhat  later  in  the  century  the 
United  States  warship  Wasp  put  to  sea  and  was  never  again 
heard  of.     Her  fate  can  only  be  conjectured. 


A  museum  of  journals  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany, 
founded  in  1886  by  M.  Oscar  Forkenbeck,  is  said  to  con- 
tain five  hundred  thousand  newspapers  in  all  languages. 
The  founder  devoted  his  whole  fortune  for  forty  years  to  the 
acquisition  of  rare  and  curious  specimens,  and  to  subscrip- 
tions to  journals  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  received  and 
read  every  day  a  considerable  number  of  the  papers  in 
thirty  different  languages.  Having  started  the  museum  with 
ten  thousand  full  collections,  he  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
the  press  of  the  globe,  asking  cooperation  in  his  enterprise, 
and  a  large  number  of  journals  responded  favorably. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  the  famous  inventor  of  Bessemer 
steel,  died  in  England  on  the  fourteenth  instant.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Anthony  Bessemer,  a  French  refugee, 
and  was  born  in  Charlton,  Hertfordshire,  in  1813.  Begin- 
ning life  as  a  modeler  and  designer,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  devising  machinery  of  various  kinds,  and  in  1854  he 
brought  before  the  Emperor  Napoleon  an  invention  relating 
to  projectiles  which  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  and  led  to  the  invention  of  the  pneumatic 
process  which  bears  his  name.  Latterly  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  telescopes. 
m  u  » 

This  is  the  official  style  in  which  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  announced  the  disaster  to  the  Maine:  "Maine,  ten 
guns,  Captain  C.  D.  Sigsbee  (N.  A.  S.).  Sunk  by  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  February  15th. 
Wreckers  are  at  work  saving  government  and  private  prop- 
erty and  recovering  bodies  from  the  wreck.  Mail  should  be. 
addressed  care  of  Navy  Department." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  personal  effects  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  auctioned  off  at 
Drayton  Manor  the  other  day  to  pay  his  creditors,  included 
swans,  shirts,  trousers,  canaries,  and  other  miscellaneous 
objects,  but  they  brought  only  a  little  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

W.  H.  Santelmann,  who  was  Sousa's  assistant  when  the 
latter  conducted  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  has  now 
succeeded  to  the  leadership.  He  is  a  native  of  Hanover, 
and  has  composed  several  popular  pieces,  such  as  the 
" Ouverture  Lebanon"  and  "The  Lovers'  Farewell." 

George  W.  Ferris,  the  engineer  who  demonstrated  a  new 
principle  in  the  building  of  wheels  of  large  size  by  erect- 
ing the  Ferris  Wheel  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  died 
in  virtual  poverty.  When  his  debts  were  paid,  his  estate  was 
not  worth  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses.  His  body 
was  cremated,  and  the  undertaker  who  performed  the  service 
refused  to  deliver  the  ashes  to  the  family  until  his  bill  had 
been  paid. 

Professor  William  lames,  of  Harvard,  has  been  telling  how 
he  passed  an  examination  in  anatomy  before  the  late  Dr. 
Holmes.  The  first  question  put  to  him  was  as  to  the  nerves 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  James 
was  well  up  in  that  subject,  and  he  promptly  gave  an  ex- 
haustive reply.  "  Oh,  well,  if  you  know  that,  you  know 
everything,"  said  Dr.  Holmes,  cheerfully.  "  Let's  talk  about 
something  else.      How  are  all  your  people  at  home  ?  " 

Claude  Monet,  the  impressionist  artist,  who  lives  in  the 
picturesque  village  of  Giverny,  in  Normandy,  is  now  a 
wealthy  man,  but  the  house  he  has  enlarged  is  quite  like  that 
of  the  surrounding  peasants  :  white  plaster,  with  a  red-tiled 
roof,  narrow,  and  low,  and  long,  for  his  family  is  large.  Per- 
sonally, he  is  an  interesting-looking  man  of  about  sixty, 
strong  and  rugged,  the  type  of  a  refined  peasant.  He  wears 
the  big,  clumsy  wooden  sabots  of  the  country,  combined 
with  the  finest  Hnen,  with  hemstitched  ruffles  at  neck  and 
wrists. 

General  Paolo  Tibaldi,  who  is  now  living  in  Rome,  once 
endured  the  torture  of  several  years'  imprisonment  on  the 
He  du  Diable,  where  Captain  Dreyfus  is  confined.  He  was 
condemned  to  deportation  for  life  on  the  charge  of  conspir- 
ing against  Napoleon  the  Third.  In  his  day  the  island  was 
a  bare  rock,  without  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass,  and  each  of 
the  prisoners  had  no  shelter  from  the  sun  until  he  made  a 
hut  of  driftwood.  Finally,  the  press  and  public  opinion  in 
France  claimed  his  liberation,  which  he  obtained  at  last,  ar- 
riving in  time  to  fight  for  the  French  Republic. 

John  Murray  Scott,  who  has  just  been  appointed  royal 
British  commissioner  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  is  the 
son  of  an  impecunious  English  doctor  at  Boulogne,  who  be- 
came, first  of  all,  the  private  secretary  of  the  late  Sir  Rich- 
ard Wallace,  and  then  to  such  an  extent  the  favorite  of  that 
baronet's  widow  that  when  she  died  she  bequeathed  him  a 
fortune  of  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  cutting  off  her 
grandchildren — who,  though  legitimate  in  France,  are  illegiti- 
mate according  to  English  law — with  a  mere  pittance.  The 
appointment  has  been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  is  said,  with  the  object  of  furnishing  a  pretext  to 
give  Mr.  Scott  a  handle  to  his  name. 

"Oom  Paul"  Kriiger  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  having 
himself  done  in  heroic  bronze  fourteen  feet  high.  It  is  not 
the  four  gigantic  Boers — two  in  colonial  garb  and  two. in 
latter-day  campaigning  uniform — who  stand  in  front  of  the 
president  on  his  pedestal  of  red  granite  that  will  make  this 
monument  live  in  the  annals  of  art.  Nor  is  it  the  bas-reliefs 
of  scenes  in  Kriiger's  adventurous  life,  nor  yet  his  long 
frock-coat,  his  baggy  trousers,  or  his  roomy  boots.  It.  is 
the  fact  that  this  fourteen-foot  president  will  have  on  a  two- 
foot  hat,  round  of  crown  and  curly  of  brim.  "  Oom  Paul " 
lately  dispatched  from  Pretoria  to  Rome  one  of  his  well- 
worn  hats  for  a  model,  and  it  has  already  been  cast  in 
plaster. 

"  Monsieur  de  Paris,"  otherwise  Deibler,  the  public  exe- 
cutioner of  France,  has  just  celebrated  his  seventieth  birth- 
day in  a  grewsome  fashion  by  executing  at  Bastia,  in 
Corsica,  the  murderer  Fazzini.  The  scaffoldings  of  the 
guillotines  remain  in  the  prisons  throughout  France  where 
executions  may  take  place  ;  the  knife  is  never  out  of 
M.  Deibler's  possession.  He  carries  it  in  a  long  leathern 
satchel,  not  unlike  an  elongated  dress-suit  case.  When  he 
leaves  Paris  with  his  grim  instrument  of  justice,  a  small 
army  of  newspaper  men  usually  accompany  him  in  the  hope 
that  something  may  happen.  His  trip  to  Corsica  was  hardly 
noticed,  however,  on  account  of  the  Dreyfus  excitement. 
Diebler  has  probably  killed  more  men  than  any  other  living 
person.  Fazzini  brought  his  record  up  to  five  hundred  and 
six. 

Great  is  the  indignation  among  the  duchesses  of  Great 
Britain  over  Queen  Victoria's  recent  mandate  giving  the 
Princess  Dhuleep  Singh,  who  was  Lady  Anne  Coventry 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  precedence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James 
over  all  but  those  of  royal  blood.  Prince  Dhuleep  Singh  is 
the  reputed  grandson  of  the  famous  "  Lion  of  the  Punjab" 
who  threatened  to  divide  India  with  the  British.  His  father 
was  not  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the  Maharajah  Ranjeet 
Singh  during  the  latter's  life,  but  after  his  death,  when  his 
two  sons  had  successively  ruled  and  been  deposed,  Dhuleep 
Singh,  father  of  the  present  prince,  produced  a  document  in 
which  Ranjeet  acknowledged  him  as  his  adopted  son.  The 
present  prince,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  German 
missionary,  receives  a  pension  of  forty  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Indian  Government,  and  Queen  Victoria  gives  him  the 
precedence  due  a  mediatized  prince.  She  also  gave  him  on 
his  wedding  one  of  her  famous  and  interminable  India 
shawls,  which  was  funny,  coming  from  the  woman  who  n 
owns  the  Kohinoor,  the  famous  diamond  which  the  B 
stole  from  his  family. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Anthony  Hope's  Latest  Book. 

One  would  imagine  Anthony  Hope's  incidents  alto- 
gether too  improbable  for  the  domain  of  historical 
romance,  but  in  "  Simon  Dale  "  he  has  made  an  am- 
bitious attempt  at  historic  portraiture  that  is  far  from 
discreditable  and  detracts  not  one  whit  from  the 
charm  of  his  studiedly  graceful  style,  with  its  infinite 
variety,  strange  happenings,  and  its  audacious  intro- 
duction of  impossible  situations.  True,  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second  suffers  in  his  hands,  and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  that  Most  Christian  King,  is  made  to 
appear  in  rather  unkinglike  predicaments  in  order 
that  Simon  Dale,  Esquire,  may  play  the  part  of  a 
hero.  But  what  of  it,  so  long  as  we  admittedly  read 
the  Hope  romances  purely  and  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  beiDg  amused  and  without  any  ulterior  motive  un- 
less, perhaps,  it  be  to  rest  a  mind  wearied  from  the 
questions  propounded  by  the  so-called  purpose  novel. 

The  same  wild  unreasonableness  is  foundin  "  Simon 
Dale  "  that  bewildered  and  fascinated  the  friends  of 
"  Phroso"  and  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  though  it 
is  hardly  so  bold  and  tragic  a  romance,  and  not  so 
well  worked  up,  for  Mr.  Hawkins  is  writing  too  much 
now  to  do  his  best  work.  By  the  use  of  the  first  per- 
son the  scenes  are  brought  most  vividly  before  the 
reader's  mind,  and  from  the  opening  chapter  his  fancy 
is  engaged  in  the  liveliest  imaginings  as  to  how  a 
plain  country  youth  shall  fulfill  the  prophecy  spoken 
of  him  before  his  birth — that  he  should  "love  where 
the  king  loved,  know  what  the  king  hid.  and  drink 
of  the  king's  cup." 

Very  remarkable  things,  indeed,  happen  in  Simon's 
career,  but  our  amusement  in  his  feats  pales  before 
the  lively  interest  aroused  by  the  bewitching  heroine, 
who  is  none  other  than  gay  Nell  Gwyn  herself,  and 
a  merry  string  she  leads  poor  Simon.  Charles  the 
Second,  the  Merry  Monarch,  is  most  graphically 
pictured,  and  the  details  of  the  meeting  for  the 
treaty  of  Dover  are  drawn  with  conscientious  care. 
Louis  is  there,  and  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  even  Louise  de  QueYouaille,  to  play  her  part  in 
the  disgraceful  negotiations  there  entered  into. 

The  picture  of  court  life  and  the  delineations  of 
manners  are  well  done,  nor  has  Mr.  Hawkins  neg- 
lected to  notice  Charles's  leaning  toward  Roman 
Catholicism. 

Nell  Gwyn,  willful,  capricious,  and  captivating, 
supplies  the  romance  of  the  story,  though  why  Simon 
kissed  her  in  Hatchstead  meadow  in  view  of  Bar- 
bara's window,  when  he  really  loved  Barbara,  is  a 
question  that  will  puzzle  the  reader  long  after  he  has 
laid  the  book  aside. 

The  tale  closes  with  a  very  fitting  sentiment  from 
the  hero,  whom  we  are  constrained  to  criticise  as 
somewhat  stagey  and  priggish,  so  brave  he  has  been 
in  duels  with  men  of  twice  his  experience,  so  ready 
with  his  witty  answers,  and  so  wordy  within  the 
king's  presence.  He  takes  his  leave  of  court  life 
by  boldly  telling  Charles  that  he  will  retire  into 
private  life  "till  there  should  be  a  king  whom  a 
gentleman  could  serve." 

Published  by  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.50. 

Sensible  Hints  on  Dress. 

The  Boston  woman's  remark,  quoted  by  Emerson, 
"  that  the  sense  of  being  perfectly  well  dressed  gives 
a  feeling  of  inward  tranquillity  which  religion  is  pow- 
erless to  bestow,"  is  all  well  enough  so  far  as  the  in- 
dividual is  concerned,  but  the  observing  public  with 
artistic  sensibilities  has  long  seen  the  need  of  some 
guide  which  shall  teach  the  individual  to  have 
some  criterion  to  determine  when  she — or  he — is 
well  dressed.  In  fact,  people  who  are  too  tall 
or  too  short,  too  fat  or  too  thin,  or  exhibit  other 
deviations  from  the  normal  type  of  face  or  figure, 
should  be  taught  certain  principles  of  dressing  which 
will  prevent  their  being  eye-sores  to  their  fellows. 

This  is  the  purpose  Dorothy  Quigley — a  San  Fran- 
cisco newspaper  woman  who  transferred  her  labors 
to  New  York  a  few  years  ago — has  set  herself  in  writ- 
ing "  What  Dress  Makes  of  Us,"  and  in  it  her  modest 
effort  is  to  be  commended  heartily.  It  gives  brief  but 
sensible  advice  as  to  how  certain  types  of  women 
should  dress  their  hair,  and  hints  for  the  selection  of 
becoming  styles  in  head-gear,  tells  what  lines  should 
be  considered  in  making  costumes,  and  how  plump 
and  thin  backs  should  be  clothed,  discusses  corsages 
for  women  with  unbeauliful  throats  and  shoulders, 
drops  a  few  hints  on  dress  for  elderly  women,  and 
finally  points  out  huw  some  men  caricature  them- 
selves with  their  clothes.  The  text  is  supplemented 
by  illustrations  by  Annie  Blakeslee. 

Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  entire  American  edition  of  Emile  Zola's 
"  Paris,"  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  on 
March  1st,  was  exhausted  through  advance  orders. 
It  is  said  that  its  comments  on  the  Parisians  are 
often  trenchant,  and  for  this  reason,  and  because  of 
certain  coincidences  in  the  work  with  current  events, 
as  where  he  depicts  a  trial  in  the  assize  court  in  which 
"  Trut  Paris  "  is  ranged  in  hostility  to  the  accused, 
he  wishes  it  known  that  he  finished  writing  the  book 
bef 're  he  took  up  the  cause  of  Captain  Dreyfus. 
1  ;  particular  chapters  re'  ting  to  the  trial  were  writ- 
ten   in  August  last. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  new  serial,  "  The  King's 
jackal,"  which  is  to    begin  in  April,  is  full  of  the 


characters  Mr.  Davis  particurarly  delights  in — a  ban- 
ished king  in  need  of  funds,  who  organizes  a  daring 
plot  to  get  them  ;  a  young  American  girl  with  a 
great  deal  of  money,  a  modern  prince  with  mediaeval 
notions,  an  adventuress,  and  a  dashing  newspaper 
correspondent  who  has  been  everywhere,  knows 
everything,  and  can  slap'  kings  on  the  back.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Tangier. 

A  new  book  of  "Allegories,"  by  Dean  Farrar, 
has  just  been  issued  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  a  new  edition 
of  Gilbert  Parker's  novels  to  be  published  early  in 
the  spring.  This  edition  will  include  "An  Ad- 
venture of  the  North,"  "A  Lover's  Diary,"  "A 
Romany  of  the  Snows,"  "  Pierre  and  His  People," 
"  When  Valmond  Came  To  Pontiac." 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has  just  corrected 
the  final  proofs  for  his  "Tales  of  the  Enchanted 
Islands  of  the  Atlantic,"  which  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company.  The  book  will 
treat  of  the  cycle  of  romance  that  lies  within  the 
early  Irish,  English,  Spanish,  and  other  traditions  of 
the  Happy  Isles  of  the  West  before  the  historian's 
work  of  stamping  out  fancy  with  fact  began. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  for  early  pub- 
lication stories  from  the  "  Classic  Literature  of  Many 
Nations,"  by  Bertha  Palmer. 

Ibsen  celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday  on  Sunday, 
March  20th. 

Thirty  addresses  for  Good  Friday  and  Easter,  by 
the  Rev.  Alfred  G.  Mortimer,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St. 
Mark's,  Philadelphia,  has  been  published  by  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  in  a  volume  entitled  "Jesus  and 
the  Resurrection." 

"  Napoleon  III.  and  His  Court"  is  the  new  volume 
in  a  series  by  Imbert  de  St.  Amand,  devoted  to  the 
Second  French  Empire.  It  opens  with  the  outburst 
of  magnificence  and  display  which  follow  Eugenie's 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  empress  in  1853.  and  carries 
the  narrative  down  to  the  birth  of  the  ill-fated  Prince 
Imperial  in  1856. 

The  reviewers  are  sadly  mixed  over  the  identity  of 
Winston  Churchill,  the  author  of  "The  Celebrity," 
which  the  Macmillans  have  just  issued.  This  Mr. 
Churchill  is  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  but  gave  up  the  naval  career 
and  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  New 
York,  and  now  resides  in  St.  Louis.  The  other  Win- 
ston Churchill  is  the  son  of  the  late  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who  acted  as  a  war-correspondent  in  the 
Chitral  War  and  is  now  writing  a  book  about 
it.  He  is  famed  in  England  as  the  author  of 
a  particularly  Churchillian  phrase,  "the  exhausted 
drain-pipe  of  liberal  legislation." 

The  following  list  of  the  sales  of  Zola's  books  is 
published  by  Le  Journal,  of  Paris,  which  printed  his 
"  Paris  "  as  a  serial  and  at  the  same  time  bitterly  de- 
nounced his  action  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  —  Le 
Journal's  object  being  not  to  show  Zola's  success, 
but  which  of  his  books  have  been  most  successful : 

"La  Fortune  des  Rougons "  has  sold  beyond 
33,000;  "La  Curee,"  43.000;  "  Le  Ventre  de 
Paris,"  40,000;  "La  Conquele  de  Plassans," 
33.000  ;  "  La  Faute  l'Abbe"  Mouret,"  49  000  ;  "  Son 
Excellence  Eugene  Rougon,"  30,000  ;  "  L'Assom- 
moir,"  139.000;  "  Une  Page  d'Amour,"  88,000; 
"Nana,"  128.000;  "  Pot-Bouille,"  88.000;  "  Au 
Bonheur  des  Dames  "  68.000  ;  "  La  Joie  de  Vivre," 
51,000;  "Germinal,"  99,000;  "  L'CEtivre,"  59,000  ; 
"  La  Terre,"  123  000  ;  "  Le  Reve,"  99,000  ;  "  La 
Bete  Humaine,"  94,000  ;  "  L'Argent,"  86,000  ;  "  La 
Debacle,"  190,000;  "  Docteur  Pascal,"  88, 000 ; 
"  Lourdes,"  143,000;  "  Rome,"  100,000. 

Stanley  Weyman's  new  romance,  "Shrewsbury," 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  is  having  a  sale  which  indicates  that  it  will  rival 
"A  Gentleman  of  France"  and  "Under  the  Red 
Robe  "  in  popularity. 

The  title  of  the  new  book  which  W.  H.  Mallock 
will  publish  through  the  Macmillan  Company,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  will  be  "Aristocracy  and 
Evolution."  Its  aim  is  to  demonstrate  that  the 
chief  progressive  movement  of  society  is  due  to  a 
minority,  the  part  played  by  the  majority  being  alto- 
gether subordinate,  alike  in  the  sphere  of  thought, 
government,  and  wealth-production. 

The  new  novel  on  which  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has 
been  engaged  will  probably  be  ready  in  May. 

When  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Song  of  the  English" 
appeared  originally  in  the  English  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine, it  contained  this  stanza  : 
"  QUEBEC. 
1 '  From  ray  gray  scarp  I  view  with  scornful  eyes 
Ignoble  broil  of  freedom  most  unfree. 
Fear  nothing,  mother  ;  where  the  carrion  lies 
That  Unclean  Bird  must  be." 
The  Outlook  suggests  that  it  was  "  through  fear  of 
giving  offense   to  our  American   cousins    that   this 
chaste  allusion  to  the  habits  of  their  national  em- 
blem" was  suppressed  when  the  poem  came  out  in 
book- form. 

"  The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  novel  by  Mollie  Elliot  Seawell,  author  of  "  The 
SprighUy  Romance  of  Marsac"  and  "The  History 
of  Lady  Betty  Stair,"  etc.  It  is  to  be  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  early  in  the  spring. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  will  publish  at  once  a 
volume  entitled  "Memoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady," 


meaning  a  clanswoman  of  the  Rothiemurchus  Grants. 
It  was  from  this  particular  branch  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  family  that  General  Grant  claimed  descent. 
The  "Memoirs"  were  written  by  Mrs.  Smith,  nie 
Grant,  for  the  benefit  of  her  family,  covering  the 
period  1797  to  1830.  The  volume  has  been  edited 
by  Lady  Strachey,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Strachey.  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Smith. 


BLUE-JACKET    RHYMES. 


A  Ballade  of  the  Armada. 
King  Philip  had  vaunted  his  claims  ; 

He  had  sworn  for  a  year  he  would  sack  us  ; 
With  an  army  or  h'-athenieh  names 

He  was  coming  to  fagot  and  stack  us  ; 

Like  the  thieves  of  the  sea  he  would  track  us. 
And  shatter  our  ships  on  the  main  ; 

But  we  had  bold  Neptune  to  back  us — 
And  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spjin  ? 

His  carackes  were  christened  of  dames 

To  the  kirtles  whereof  he  would  tack  us  ; 
With  his  saints  and  his  gilded  stern-frames 

He  had  thought  like  an  egg-shell  to  crack  us 
Now  Howard  may  get  to  his  Flaccus, 

And  Drake  to  his  Devon  again. 
And  Hawkins  bowl  rubbers  to  Bacchus — 

For  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain  ? 

Let  his  majesty  hang  to  St.  James 

The  axe  that  he  whetted  to  hack  us  ; 
He  must  play  at  some  lustier  games 

Or  at  sea  he  can  hope  to  out-thwack  us  ; 

To  his  mines  of  Peru  he  would  pack  us 
To  tug  at  his  bullet  and  chain  ; 

Alas  !  that  his  greatness  should  lack  us  ! — 
But  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain  ? 

ENVOY. 

Gloriana  ! — the  don  may  attack  us 

Whenever  his  stomach  be  fain  ; 
He  must  reach  us  before  he  can  rack  us,  .  .  . 

And  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain  ? 

— Austin  Dob  son. 


The  Old  Navy. 

The  capiain  stood  on  the  carronade  :   "  First  lieu- 
tenant," says  he, 
•  Send  all  my  merry  men  aft  here,  for  they  must  list 
to  me  ; 

I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  sons — because  I'm 
bred  to  the  sea ; 

That  ship  there  is  a  Frenchman,  who  means  to 
fight  with  we. 

And  odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  long  as  I've 
been  to  sea, 

I've  fought  'gainst  every  odds — and  I've  gained  the 
victory  ! 

'  That  ship  there  is  a  Frenchman,  and  if  we  don't 
take  she 
'Tis  a  thousand  bullets  to  one  that  she  will  capture 

we  ; 
I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  boys  ;  so  each 

man  to  bis  gun  ; 
If  she's  not  mine  in   half  an   hour,  I'll  flog  each 

mother's  son. 
And  odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  long  as  I've 

been  to  sea, 
I've  fought  "gainst  every  odds — and  I've  gained  the 

victory ! " 

We  fought  for  twenty  minutes,  when  the  French- 
man had  enough  ; 
'  I   little  thought,"  said  he,  "that  your  men  were 
of  such  stuff"  ; 

Our  captain  took  the  Frenchman's  sword,  a  low 
bow  made  to  he  ; 
'  I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  monsieur,  but  polite  I 
wish  to  be. 

And  odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  long  as   I've 
been  to  sea, 

I've  fought  'gainst  every  odds — and  I've  gained  the 
victory  !  " 

Our  captain  sent  for  all  of  us  :  "  My  merry  men," 

said  he. 
'  I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  lads,  but  yet  I 

thankful  be  ; 
You've  done  your  duty  handsomely,   each    man 

stood  to  his  gun  ; 
If  you  hadn't,  you  villains,  as  sure  as  day,  I'd  have 

flogged  each  mother's  son. 
For  odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  as  long  as  I'm 

at  sea, 
I'll   fight  "gainst  every   odds  —  and    I'll  gain   the 

victory  !  " — Frederick  Marryat, 


A  pair  of  properly  fitted 
glasses  will  chase  away  that 
headache. 


Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7     Kearny    St.  Opticians. 
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M.  Zola's    Paris " 


"  *  Paris  '     is     undoubtedly 
Emile  Zola's  greatest  achieve- 
ment.    It    is  an   epic,    whose 
power   of  visualization  is  tre- 
n.'n  mendous." — The  Timest  New 

rariS.      York. 

_  "  Each  character  stands  out 

D]f  clear   and  distinct,  and  there 

r     ||  are    many  intensely    dramatic 

■"„'!..  scenes  and   marvelous  bits   of 

description." — The  New  York 

ZOla.  Herald. 

"  Not  since  the  publication 
Two  °^  '  ^a  ^^acle  '  ^as  he  wr*t- 

ten  anything  which  approaches 
Vol S-         *"s  'Paris1  in  power  and  in- 
00  nn         tensity,  and  it  will  inevitably 
SZ.UU.         take  rank  among  his  greatest 
productions,  ...  if  indeed  it 
does  not  take  precedence  over 
them." — Commercial   Adver- 
tiser. 


By   WINSTON    CHURCHILL, 

The  Celebrity. 

"  One   of    the   best   stories 

Tll6  'h'1'  has  come  from  the  presses 

in  the  last  six   months.     The 

GalfibritV  P'ot  's  nove'>  lne  central  idea 

'  clever,    and    ...    Its    quiet 

Dy  humor    is    one     of    its    best 

J  qualities." — The  Brooklyn 

Winston    Ea-fl<-     ,        ,. .  .  „ 

"No  such  piece  of  inimitable 

Phlirphill      comedy,  in  a  literary  way,  has 
UllUlblllll      appeared  for  years  It  is 

ni-iL    49_„  'lie    purest,    keenest    fun." — 

UIOlll.  UmO  From  Lilian   Whitings  Bos- 

*j  En  ion  letter  to  The  Inter-Ocean, 

OI.UU.  Chicago. 


By  &GNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico 

BEING    THE    MEMOIR    OF    CAPTAIN 
BASIL  JENNICO. 

"The  book  has  an  unex- 
pected attraction.  .  .  .  The 
truih  is  that  the  novel  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally clever  mixture  of 
wild  romance  with  modern 
psychology. 

"  The  tale  is  gracefully  told, 
and  owing  partly  to  this  fact 
and  to  the  novelty  of  the  set- 
ting given  to  Basil  Jennico's 
amazing  experience,  it  gains 
for  itself  a  place  apart.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  artistic  production  and 
it  is  original." — The  New 
York  Tribune. 


The 
Pride 

Jennico. 
Cloth. 
12mo. 
S1.50. 
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THE    DAUGHTER. 


Her  Health,   Education,  and  Wedding. 


A  new  book  of  practical  suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life — Infancy,  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity.  Intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 

By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia, 
Beautifully     bound    in    cloth    and    silver. 
i2mo.,    150    pages    of    large   fair  type. 

Price $1.00 

We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  with  one  annual 
prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at 

the  regular  price  of $4.00 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco. 


OUT-OF-TOWN 

People  are  invited  to  make  onr  place  head- 
quarters 'whenever  in  our  city  ;  make  it  a 
place  of  meeting,  and  while  waiting  look 
over  the  Magazines,  and  Papers,  the  New 
Books*  or  write  letters. 

Our  correspondence-room  is  always  at  the 
disposal  of  onr  guests  ;  if  you  call,  we  con- 
sider you  our  guest.  If  you  are  not  coming 
to  the  city,  write  for  anything  in  our  line. 

H.  R.WILLIS,  107  Montgomery  St. 


March   21,  i? 


THE        ARGON  AUT 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

"The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail. " 

Colonel  Henry  Inraan  has  performed  a  labor  of 
love  in  writing  "The  Old  Santa  Fe"  Trail."  As  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  he  served  for  many  years 
in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  and  much  of 
what  he  describes  in  this  history  of  the  great  high- 
way from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Santa  Fe"  is  taken 
from  his  own  experience  or  from  the  mouths  of  his 
friends  who  were  actors  in  these  border  dramas. 

In  his  opening  chapter  he  relates  the  early  history 
of  travel  in  the  intra-conrinental  region  of  North 
America  from  the  days  of  Carxca  de  Vaca — who 
antedated  Coronado  as  an  explorer  by  five  years, 
traveling  what  is  now  known  as  the  Santa  F£  Trail 
as  early  as  1536 — up  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
this  is  followed  by  supplementary  accounts  of  the 
journeys  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers.  The  real 
story  begins,  however,  with  the  opening  of  the 
Santa  F6  trade  "by  La  Lande  and  Pursley  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  when  the  trap- 
pers and  traders  of  our  far  Western  frontier  first  be- 
gan to  travel  regularly  over  the  great  natural  high- 
way to  New  Mexico,  and  its  history  since  that  time, 
down  to  the  recent  days  when  the  railway-car  super- 
seded the  prairie- wagon,  is  narrated  with  remarkable 
fullness  of  detail. 

Colonel  Inman  writes,  not  w  ith  the  art  of  the  trained 
littirateur,  but  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  man  who 
loves  his  subject.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  "  Buffalo 
Bill"  Cody,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  narrator  is  of 
the  same  class  of  men — brave,  alert,  resourceful,  and 
possessed  of  the  sturdy  and  noble  virtues  engendered 
by  the  free  and  perilous  life  of  the  plains.  And  that 
the  life  was  perilous  no  one  who  reads  these  pages 
can  doubt.  The  lone  trapper  and  the  trader's  cara- 
van alike  were  beset  by  bloodthirsty  savages,  and 
many  are  the  thrilling  tales  Colonel  Inman  tells  of 
fierce  fights,  massacres,  treachery,  diplomacy,  and 
bravery.  There  is  material  in  the  book  for  dozens 
of  such  tales  as  "Ned  Buntline"  and  other  dim e- 
novelists  used  to  write,  and  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  all  true. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits,  full-page  pict- 
ures by  Frederic  Remington,  and  smaller  cuts  in  the 
text,  and  is  provided  with  a  map  and  an  index. 

Published  by  the  Macmfllan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  53.50. 

A  Trashy  Story  of  the  Stage. 

Elizabeth  Phipps  Train  will  not  add  to  her  reputa- 
tion by  the  publication  of  "  A  Queen  of  Hearts." 
Her  "  Social  Highwayman1'  has  had  a  success  both 
as  a  novel  and  on  the  stage,  but  it  is  seldom  that  such 
worthless  trash  as  this  is  published  by  a  reputable 
house. 

It  purports  to  be  the  autobiography  of  an  actress, 
starting  at  the  outset  of  her  career  when,  the  child-wife 
of  a  severe  Methodist  parson,  she  runs  away  and  be- 
comes in  a  single  night  the  idol  of  the  New  York 
stage.  After  a  week,  she  is  sent  to  Paris,  where  her 
voice  is  cultivated,  and  in  three  years  she  makes  a 
triumphant  d^but  in  an  opera  written  especially  for 
her  entitled  "  Les  Papillonsdel'Enfer,"and  described 
as  a  "  masterpiece  of  infernal  fire  and  beauty." 

it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  her  career,  as  it  is  both 
improbable  and  badly  narrated.  The  book  might 
do  harm  to  stage-struck  school-girls,  but  most  readers 
would  be  wearied  by  its  strained,  high-flown  style  even 
before  they  came  up  against  such  mixed  metaphors 
as  "  a  deadly  venom  which  may  kill  its  object  with  a 
single  breath." 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;' price,  $1.25. 


find  food  for  thought  in  the  discussion  of  race  and 
other  problems,  wealth  and  poverty,  industrial  pro- 
tection, centralization,  and  the  weaknesses  of  popular 
government. 

A  feature  of  the  work  is  an  appendix  to  each  chap- 
ter, containing  extracts  from  public  documents,  private 
letters,  and  kindred  papers  which  elucidate  the  text. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

Alleged  to  be  by  Oscar  Wilde. 
A  "Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol.  By  C33."  which 
has  been  published  in  London  by  Leonard  Smithers, 
is  enjoying  an  unmerited  amount  of  public  attention 
just  now  in  consequence  of  the  allegation  that  it  was 
written  by  Oscar  Wilde,  who  was  known  as  "  C33  " 
while  in  prison.  The  ballad  describes  the  author's 
impressions  of  convict  life.  Here  are  two  specimen 
stanzas  : 

"  With  slouch  and  swing  around  the  ring 
We  trod  the  Fool's  Parade  ! 
We  did  not  care  :  we  knew  we  were 

The  Devil's  Own  Brigade  : 
And  shaven  head  and  feet  of  lead 
Make  a  merry  masquerade. 

"  The  vilest  deeds  like  poison  weeds 

Bloom  well  in  prison  air : 

It  is  only  what  is  good  in  Man 

That  wastes  and  withers  there  : 

Pale  Anguish  keeps  the  heavy  gate. 

And  the  Warder  is  Despair." 

The  faulty  metre  in  these  and  in  almost  every  other 

stanza  make  it  extremely  improbable  that  this  ballad 

was  written  by  the  author  of  such  polished  verse  as 

"Ave  Imperatrix." 

Stevenson's  Incomplete  Novel. 
In  the  latest  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  edition  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  works  appears  the  incomplete 
romance,  "  Heathercat,"  which  was  on  the  stocks 
more  or  less  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  novel- 
ist's  life.  It  is  a  story  of  Covenanting  experiences 
in  Scotland,  and  the  author  meant  to  bring  the 
character  across  the  ocean  to  the  Carolina  plan- 
tations and  then  to  Darien.  Stevenson  was  amused 
by  the  fact  that  about  the  same  time  S.  R. 
Crockett  was  at  work  upon  his  Covenanting  ro- 
mance, "The  Men  of  the  Moss  Hags."  He  sent 
to  the  latter  one  day  a  sketch  of  a  trespass  board  and 
gallows,  with  R.  L.  Stevenson  in  the  act  of  hanging 
S.  R.  Crockett,  and  on  the  board  the  words : 
"  Notice- — The  Cameronians  are  the  property  of  me, 
R.  L.  Stevenson. — Trespassers  and  Raiders  will  be 
hung."  In  an  accompanying  letter  he  said,  "  I  have 
made  many  notes  for  '  Heathercat,'  but  do  not  get 
much  forrader.  For  one  thing,  I  am  not  inside  these 
people  yet.     Wait  three  years  and  I'll  race  you." 


A  Book  with  a  Purpose. 
Edward  Payson  Powell  is  the  author  of  a  little 
volume  entided  "Nullification  and  Secession  in  the 
United  States,"  which  will  prove  of  interest  both  to 
the  student  of  history  and  the  political  economist. 
It  deals  historically  with  those  vexed  questions 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  American  Confed- 
eration to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  have  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  American  Union  through  sec- 
tional jealousies  or  factional  rancor. 

In  the  author's  view — now  that  the  indissolubility 
of  the  Union  is  established  and  the  great  constitu- 
tional questions  which  bear  upon  the  relations  of  the 
States  to  each  other  and  to  the  nation  have  been  de- 
cided— a  more  generous  national  sentiment  may  be 
created  by  a  non-partisan  review  of  those  causes  in 
our  history  which  have  in  the  past  arrayed  the  people 
of  one  section  of  the  country  against  the  other.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  the  work  is  so  to  compare  and 
contrast  these  periods  of  disaffection  as  to  exhibit  not 
only  the  blunders  in  action  and  the  defects  in  char- 
acter displayed  by  both  sides,  but  to  recount  the 
worthy  achievements  of  all  the  great  participants. 
The  field  selected  for  such  review  comprises  the  Nul- 
lification Acts  passed  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
in  179S  in  opposition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts  of  Congress  ;  the  plot  for  the  withdrawal  of 
New  England  in  1803,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Confederation  soon  after  projected  by  Aaron  Burr  ; 
the  second  nullification  in  New  England  in  1812  con- 
sequent upon  the  Tory  protests  of  that  section  against 
the  second  war  with  England  ;  the  nullification  of 
South  Carolina  in  1832  ;  and  finally  fully  developed 
sectionalism  bursting  into  great  Civil  War.  The  work 
closes  with  a  prognosis  of  several  national  diseases 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  are  still  dangers  to 
the  permanency  of  the  republic.  It  is  in  this  final 
chapter  particularly  that  the  political  economist  will 


New  Publications. 
"  Victory  "  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  of  verse  by 
Hannah  Parker  Kimball.     Published  by  Copeland  & 
Day,  Boston  ;  price,  Si. 25. 

A  new  book  by  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  "The 
Flowers  of  Life,"  contains  several  essays  and  alle- 
gories. Published  by  Drexel  Biddle,  Philadelphia ; 
price,  90  cents. 

"  Lawrence  Clavering,"  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  is  a 
story  of  English  men  and  times  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Thro"  Lattice  Windows"  is  a  Utile  volume  in 
which  the  author,  Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  has  given  a 
pretty  picture  of  English  village  life.  Published  by 
the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  New  York  ; 
price.  Si. 25. 

A  new  volume  by  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle  has 
just  appeared  entitled  "  Shantytown  Sketches."  It 
consists  of  ten  humorous  tales  and  sketches  told  in 
Irish,  negro,  and  German  dialects.  Published  by 
Drexel  Biddle,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  35  cents. 

"  The  Good  Things  of  Earth  "  is  the  appropriate 
title  of  a  collection  of  short  stories,  some  of  them  be- 
ing from  the  pen  of  such  well-known  writers  as 
Alphonse  Daudet,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and  Julian 
Ralph.  Published  by  Arthur  Gray  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

"  A  Romance  in  Transit"  is  the  apt  title  of  a  new 
story  by  Frances  Lynde.  The  characters  are  con- 
tinually on  the  cars  between  Chicago  and  Denver,  or 
engaged  in  exploring  the  canons  convenient  to  the 
latter  city.  Published  by  Charles  Scribners  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

' '  Down  Our  Way  "  is  a  collection  of  nine  short 
stories  of  Southern  and  Western  character  by  Mary 
Jameson  Judah.  Two  of  the  stories,  "A  Gentie- 
woman"  and  "An  Adventure  of  a  Lady  of  Qual- 
ity," have  appeared  in  two  of  the  magazines.  Pub- 
lished by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Virginia  F.  Townsend's  latest  production,  "Dorothy 
Draycott's  Tomorrows,"  will  not  disappoint  her  many 
girl  readers.  Although  in  a  sense  a  sequel  to 
"  Dorothy  Draycott's  Todays,"  the  work  is  complete 
in  itself,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  her  stories, 
the  plot  is  ingenious  and  interesting.  Published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  hundred  or  more  of  the  taking  things  which 
have  been  published  in  Life  make  up  a  new  volume 
of  crisp  and  clever  verse,  about  which  is  a  marked 
up-to-date  flavor.     Pictures  and  embellishments  by 


the  famous  artists  of  to-day  help  to  make  it  a  very 
attractive  book.  The  title  is  "Taken  from  Life-" 
Published  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  Through  the  Invisible  "  is  a  mystic  tale  told  by  ' 
Paul  Tyner — a  love-story  in  an  occult  setting.  The 
scene  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  the  hero's  advent- 
ures in  the  astral  body  make  a  peculiar  combination 
of  materialism  and  speculation.  The  book  is  attract- 
ively illustrated.  Published  by  the  Continental  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  The  Birthright "  is  a  tale  of  love  and  adventure, 
set  in  England  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  cent- 
ury. The  founder  of  Methodism — John  Wesley — is 
incidentally  introduced.  The  book  has  a  number  of 
full-page  illustrations.  The  author  is  Joseph  Hock- 
ing, author  of  "  All  Men  are  Liars."  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  Monkey  That  Would  Not  Kill"  is  the  tide 
of  a  book  for  juveniles  by  Professor  Henry  Drum- 
mond.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  first  of  two 
stories,  the  second  of  which  is  entitied  "  Gum," 
both  being  very  droll  accounts  of  the  performances 
of  two  tricky  monkeys.  A  vein  of  originality  and 
humor  runs  throughout  the  volume.  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"A  Manual  of  Mental  Science,"  by  Jessie  A. 
Fowler,  is  a  concise,  up-to-date  psychological  work 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  teachers,  parents,  and 
students.  An  idea  of  its  purpose  may  be  formed 
from  its  sub-tide,  "Childhood:  Its  Character  and 
Culture,"  and  the  subject  is  treated  in  an  easy  though 
direct  and  forcible  style.  It  is  illustrated  with  several 
cuts  from  original  photographs.  Published  by  the 
Fowler  &  Wells  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  little  volume  of  gypsy  lore,  entided  "Tales  of 
the  Real  Gypsy,"  contains  a  number  of  characteristic 
sketches  of  gypsy  life  by  Paul  Kester,  who,  while 
temporarily  traveling  and  living  with  them,  has  had 
favorable  opportunities  for  studying  them  closely. 
In  addition  to  the  stories  there  is  an  appendix  con- 
taining "  Facts  about  the  Gypsies,"  "Some  Historic 
Gypsies,"  "Traits  and  Characteristics,"  and  "The 
Gypsy  Language."  Published  by  the  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $r.25. 

"  Igerne  and  Other  Writings,"  by  Arthur  Handly 
Marks,  with  an  introduction  by  Bishop  Thomas  F. 
Gailor,  contains  a  series  of  writings  of  some  merit. 
Commencing  with  "  Igerne,"  which  is  a  rather  flimsy 
legend  of  the  mountains,  and  ending  with  two  poems, 
the  work  embraces  a  long  list  of  subjects,  descriptive 
and  otherwise,  including  a  criticism  on  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  some  reminiscences  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  a  number  of  Con- 
federate addresses  delivered  at  various  meetings  of 
old  Confederates  and  their  sympathizers.  The  latter 
may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
young  Southern  man  of  the  generation  growing  up 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  book,  printed  for  the 
author  by  the  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York,  is  for  sale 
by  Hunter  &  Welbum,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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We  have  groujmd  in  thi-  column  all  the 
book  oiler*  we  have  iiia<le  to  Argonaut  sub 
scriber*.  Wbile  thej  may  \i*-  had  from  us 
at  any  time,  before  we  announce  tbeir  with- 
drawal, tin?  best  ami  sure-t    time  i-  DOW, 


Stanley  Weyman's 

NEW    BOOK, 

SHREWSBURY. 

A  Romance  of  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  author 
of  "  A  Gentleman  of  France,"  "  Under 
the  Red  Robe,"  etc.,  etc.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  Claude  A.  Shepperson. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  ornamental,  $1.50. 

"Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  has  written  a  rattling  good 
romantic  story  that  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
author  of  the  ever-delightful  '  Gentleman  of  France.'  " 
— New  York  Sun. 

"A  story  of  absorbing  interest,  but  it  differs  mate- 
rially from  .  .  .  his  other  works.  .  .  .  Aside  from 
the  story,  which  is  remarkably  well  told,  this  book  is 
of  value  for  its  fine  pen-pictures  of  William  of 
Orange  and  his  leading  courtiers.  .  .  .  The  best 
thing  in  the  book  is  the  sketch  of  Ferguson,  the 
spy,  and  of  the  remarkable  hold  which  he  obtained 
over  prominent  men  by  means  of  his  cunning  and 
his  malignancy.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  scenes  have  rarely 
been  excelled  in  historical  fiction  for  intensity  of  in- 
terest. .  .  .  Those  who  have  not  read  it  and  who 
are  fond  of  the  romance  of  adventure  will  find  it  ful- 
fills Mr.  Balfour's  recent  definition  of  the  ideal  novel 
— something  which  makes  us  forget  for  the  time  all 
worry  and  care  and  transports  us  to  another  and 
more  picturesque  age." — S.  F.  ChromcU. 
Sold  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by  the 

publishers, 

LONGMANS,  GREEN   &    CO. 
91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


N<2<xi  Plate 

ONE    DOULflR 

f^erju  Plate*8'-"0  Ca"de 

TWO    DOUUHRS 

II  you  b  c  v  *  a  plats,  try  our 

Qn«  Hundred  Qatt  Cjue.ii ty  C*rd_a 

from  tt»«  aanrt*  for  On*  Dollar 

Arthur  B.  Pierson 

(U-ion  Square)  318  Post  Street 


:    In  Sickness  and  in  Health 

A  Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Containing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease, 
dietetics,  and  nursing,  and  aid^  in  emergency,  in  such 
practical  form  as  to  be  invalual  l^for  family  reference. 
Each  topic  is  treated  by  a  specialist  eminent  in  that 
particular  line  of  medicine.  A  book  for  reading  or 
for  consultation.  It  is  published  at  $5.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $5.50. 

This  work  is  not  sold  by  bookstores. 

Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty! 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  S2-50.  We 
send  it.  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4.50. 

!    Another  Book  for  Women 

A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  S3. 50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5.25. 

How  to  Read  Faces 

A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  Sto.oo 
in  cloth  and  $12-00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  S7-Oo. 

HTJIDEKOPER'S 

j   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  ninnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  $1.75.  Cloth.  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $4.00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


!    The  Daughter    I 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  i$o  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  $4-00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


I    International  Bible 

Self- Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60.000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  $3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 

I  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  I 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  "  Quo  Vadis  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  $400. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  $2.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4-25. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  Edition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  $6.00.  with  the  Argonaut  for  S7-00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge. 

Pan  Michael. 

Each  in   single  volume,   bound  in  cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4.25. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  $5.70, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  $7.00. 

We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels. 

Children  of  the  Soil. 

Without  Dogma. 

We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 

for  one  year  for  $4.25.  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 

$5.40. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  hooks  among 
them.  All  are  excellently  bound  and  salt- 
able  for  any  library.  Any  book  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
offlce  in  the  United  States.  Foreign  postage, 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  We  do  not 
send  these  books  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  clab  agents. 

ARGOXACT  PrBLISIIlXi;  CO., 
246  Sutter  Street, 
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A  visit  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  this  week,  where 
Primrose  and  West's  minstrels  are  giving  a  fairly 
good  performance  of  its  kind,  recalls  the  craze  for 
negro  minstrelsy  that  came  upon  this  town  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  held  sway  here  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  years.  Negro  minstrelsy  attained  its  highest 
point  in  the  late  seventies,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
that  Billy  Emerson  opened  Emerson's  Opera  House 
— later  the  Standard  Theatre. 

The  exact  date  of  the  opening  was  April  3,  1877, 
and  the  company,  headed  by  the  great  Billy 
Emerson  himself,  included  Wash  Norton,  Cheevers 
and  Kennedy,  John  Hart,  E.  Linden,  A.  C.  More- 
land,  C.  Fredericks.  W.  H.  Tilla,  Beaumont  Read, 
G.  H.  Harris,  and  James  Morrison.  Few  of  these 
names  evoke  even  the  faintest  memory  to-day.  The 
only  one  of  the  group  who  is  still  among  us  is  George 
Harris,  a  popular  basso  in  his  day  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tivoli  chorus. 

The  entertainment  ended  with  a  burlesque  per- 
formance of  "  II  Trovatore,"  Billy  Emerson  singing 
the  r61e  of  Manrico.  Poor  Billy— he  had  a  tenor 
voice  at  one  time  that  almost  justified  his  aspirations 
toward  the  grand-opera  stage,  and  he  once  went  so 
far  as  to  study  the  rdle  of  Manrico.  But,  the  most 
popular  negro  minstrel  on  the  stage,  with  money 
pouring  into  his  coffers  and  gay  companions  galore 
among  the  stock-brokers  of  those  Bonanza  days,  the 
hard  work  necessary  to  an  operatic  career  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  the  farthest  he  ever  got  was  to 
troll  out  the  delicious  notes  of  "  Di  quella  Pira." 
"Moriarty,"  "The  Skidmore  Guards,"  and  "An 
Angel  Without  Wings,"  brought  more  immediate 
returns. 

At  about  this  time  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  which 
had  but  recently  abandoned  its  old  name,  The 
Alhambra,  was  also  a  home  of  minstrelsy.  Harrigan 
and  Hart  were  there  with  the  original  sketch  of 
"Old  Lavender,"  and  Haverly's  minstrels,  and  Tony 
Pastor's  troupe.  The  latter  appeared  in  July,  1878, 
and  among  its  members  were  Harry  and  John 
Kernell,  the  Daly  Brothers,  Frank  Girard,  Bryant 
and  Hoey — "Old  Hoss "  Hoey,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago — and  the  Irwin  Sisters.  This  was  the 
first  appearance  of  the  now  rotund  and  jolly  May  in 
San  Francisco.  Josh  Hart,  too,  had  a  troupe  at  the 
Bush  Street  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  with  the 
Richmond  Sisters,  Scanlon  and  Cronin,  Bobby  New- 
comb,  and  Frank  Bush  among  its  members.  But 
before  their  coming  there  was  an  interregnum  in 
minstrelsy,  when  Alice  Oates  played  an  engagement 
in  comic  opera  that  will  live  long  in  the  theatrical 
annals  of  San  Francisco.  "  Girofte-Girofla"  was  in 
the  height  of  its  young  popularity  in  those  days,  and 
it  was  during  this  engagement  that  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  ' '  Pinafore  "  was  first  sung  in  this  city. 

But  the  great  season  of  minstrelsy  began  when 
Emerson  re-opened  Emerson's  Standard  Theatre  on 
October  17,  1881.  He  and  Gus  Bruno  were  on  one 
end  and  Pete  Mack  and  Burt  Haverley  on  the  other, 
with  J.  W.  Freeth  in  the  middle  and  Hayden  Tilla, 
Gilbert  Sarony,  T.  B.  Dixon — "  the  silver-tongued 
tenor" — Chauncey  Olcott — now  the  delight  of  New 
York's  Irish  chambermaids  —  and  George  Harris 
scattered  along  the  semicircle. 

It  was  early  in  1883  that  Charlie  Reed  joined  the 
organization.  He  first  appeared  in  that  wild  Irish 
farce,  "  Muldoon's  Picnic."  There  were  traditions 
that  he  came  from  the  Bella  Union  or  some  such  im- 
possible place,  but  the  fashionable  element  of  San 
Francisco  society  took  him  to  its  heart  at  once,  and  it 
soon  became  the  eminently  proper  thing  to  go  to  the 
minstrels  on  Saturday  night. 

Emerson  soon  wandered  off  to  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new,  but  Charlie  Reed  more  than  took  his 
place.  There  was  real  wit  in  the  satires  of  the  fads 
of  the  day  which  he  produced.  There  are  many  who 
will  remember  his  skit  on  the  blue-glass  craze — how 
his  confederate  received  the  patients  and  inquired 
after  their  health,  while  Reed,  concealed  behind  a 
screen,  listened  to  every  word,  and  then,  appearing 
and  greeting  the  patient,  would  make  the  most  won- 
derful diagnoses  without  haying  asked  a  question. 
And  the  burlesques  he  gave  us  of  the  plays  of  the 
day  were  greatly  enjoyed.  "Michael  Struck-Off" 
was  one  of  the  best  of  them. 

But  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
minstrels  finally  departed  in  April,  1885,  for  a  tour  of 
Oregon  and  the  North-West.  An  amusing  incident 
accompanied  their  departure.  Saturday  night,  as 
alread"  stated,  was  the  great  night  at  the  minstrels, 
and  '.  verybody  who  was  anybody  used  to  be  there. 
The  rainstrels  closed  on  a  Friday  night,  and  the  next 
nigh  Alma  Stuart  Stanlev  opened  in  a  piece  called 
"  F  .aiting  Her  Red."  i'  -as  the  introduction  of 
that  -lang  phrase  to  San  i":  ancisco,  and  the  piece 
lived  up  to  its  title.  Miss  Stanley  has.now  retired  to 
ihe  stodgy  respectability  of  the  London  stage,  but 


those  who  saw  her  in  ' '  Painting  Her  Red  "  have  re- 
tained an  impression  that  the  fair  Alma  might  be  a 
trifle  gay  upon  occasion.  Another  member  of  the 
cast  was  Mollie  Fuller,  then  a  very  plump  and 
pleasing  person,  whose  spirits  seemed  to  chafe  at 
the  restrictions  of  modern  dress.  She  wore  the 
scantiest  pink  drapery  permissible  at  that  Puritanical 
era,  revealing  the  lower  half  of  her  figure  as  if  she 
were  draped  in  wet  linen,  and  fairly  bubbling  over  the 
top  of  her  corsage.  And  the  show  was  as  decollete" 
as  Mollie. 

Now,  a  certain  young  Benedict,  who  was  as  strait- 
laced  in  his  ideas  of  propriety  as  newly  reformed 
rakes  generally  are,  had  just  got  back  from  his 
wedding  trip,  and  that  evening  he  determined  to 
show  his  blushing  bride  at  the  minstrels.  He  got 
seats  away  down  in  front  —  aisle  seats  in  the 
orchestra — and  came  in  a  little  late.  The  curtain 
was  up.  and  he  was  surprised  not  to  see  the  grinning 
black  faces.  Then  the  show  began  to  make  him 
nervous.  He  glanced  around  and  saw  that  the 
fashionables  he  had  expected  to  find  in  the  audience 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  His  wife, 
meanwhile,  was  growing  pink.  Perhaps  she  thought 
this  a  trifle  too  emancipated  for  a  bride  of  two 
weeks.  And  the  appearance  of  Mollie  Fuller  capped 
the  climax.  With  a  withering  glance  at  her  hus- 
band, she  arose,  adjusted  her  wraps,  and  silently  led 
the  way  up  the  aisle  and  out  of  the  desecrated  home 
of  minstrelsy. 

Notes. 
Charles   H.    Hoyt's   new   play,    "A    Day   and    a 
Night,"  is  ready  for  rehearsals. 

A  play  called  "Dreyfus"  has  been  successfully 
produced  in  several  German  cities. 

Selina  Fetter  Royle  is  going  into  vaudeville  with  a 
condensation  of  "Captain  Impudence." 

Anna  Held  travels  in  the  same  private  car  that  an- 
other professional  beauty,  Mrs.  Langtry,  used  when 

she  was  in  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Ada  Rehan,  the  regular 
season  of  Daly's  company  in  New  York  closed  on 
Saturday,  and  "  The  Geisha"  has  been  put  on  again. 

Hoyt's  farce-comedy  of  last  winter,  "A  Stranger 
in  New  York,"  will  be  seen  at  the  Baldwin  next 
month.  Harry  Rogers  and  Joseph  Coyne  will  be  in 
the  cast. 

Miss  Kuhne  Beveridge,  the  sculptor,  who  created 
such  a  sensation  by  marrying  Charles  Coghlan,  is  re- 
ported as  about  to  marry  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  son 
of  the  famous  statesman. 

Robert  Hilliard,  who  is  now  appearing  in  vaude- 
ville, will  return  to  the  legitimate  in  the  new  English 
melodrama,  "Sporting  Life,"  which  is  to  open  the 
next  season  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Maurice  Bernhardt  has  turned  dramatist  and 
written  a  play  in  which  his  mother  will  appear  as 
soon  as  she  recovers  from  her  recent  illness.  It  is  a 
dramatization  of  George  Sand's  novel  "  Gabriel." 

Forbes  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  have 
been  acting  in  Berlin  with  much  success.  Their 
repertoire  includes  "  Hamlet,"  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  and 
"  Macbeth." 

In  the  advertisement  of  the  Tivoli  Opera  House 
this  week  is  the  following  brief  declaration  of  war 
against  the  telephone  company  :  "  On  account  of  un- 
satisfactory telephone  service  no  orders  for  seats  will 
be  received  hereafter  by  telephone." 

Though  death  has  been  busy  in  their  ranks,  there 
will  be  several  members  of  Edward  Harrigan's  old 
company  in  the  cast  when  he  comes  to  the  California 
Theatre.  Among  them  are  little  George  Merritt, 
William  J.  Hurley,  and  William  West. 

James  J.  Corbett  will  follow  "  1492,"  which  is  to  be 
at  the  Columbia  for  only  one  week.  He  will  produce 
a  nautical  drama,  entitled  "  A  Naval  Cadet,"  and  in 
his  company  will  be  Nellie  James,  a  daughter  of 
Louis  James,  and  Lillian  Lamson,  a  San  Francisco 
girl. 

The  news  that  Marie  Burroughs  is  soon  to  return 
to  the  stage  will  be  welcomed  by  her  many  admirers 
on  this  coast.  She  is  to  create  the  leading  role  in  the 
dramatization  of  Ian  MacLaren's  "  Beside  the  Bon- 
nie Briar  Bush,"  in  which  the  veteran  actor,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Stoddart  will  star. 

Eleanor  Moretti,  who  became  quite  a  favorite  here 
during  the  Frawley  season,  has  been  engaged  to  play 
the  heavy  part  in  Clyde  Fitch's  play,  "  The  Moth  and 
the  Flame,"  which  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Effie  Shan- 
non, in  connection  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Moyne, 
will  bring  out  on  Easter  Monday. 

Chirgwin,  "the  music-hall  idol"  of  England, 
known  as  the  "white-eyed  Kaffir,"  made  his  d^but 
at  Koster  &  Bial's  a  week  ago,  and  his  turn  proved 
a  complete  frost.  He  appeared  at  only  a  few  per- 
formances, when  he  was  forced  to  return  to  London 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  eldest  child. 

Melba,  the  famous  soprano,  who  is  now  singing 
with  the  Damrosch-Ellis  Opera  Company,  in  Chi- 
cago, will  soon  visit  this  coast,  accompanied  by  a 
grand-opera  company,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  Her 
Western  tour  will  begin  in  St.  Louis,  where  she  will 
be  heard  as  Rosina  in  "  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and 
she  will  then  visit  in  turn  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Den- 
ver, Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  and  this 


city.  The  tour  will  close  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneap- 
olis, and  she  will  then  sail  for  London  to  fulfill  her 
contract  with  the  management  of  the  Covent  Garden. 
Eleanora  Duse  has  received  lately  the  greatest 
compliment  which  the  French  nation  could  pay  to  a 
foreign  actress.  She  will  appear  on  the  stage  of  the 
Com£die  -  Francaise  at  the  performance  given  in 
honor  of  Mile.  Reichemberg's  retirement,  appearing 
in  the  last  act  of  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur." 

Edna  Wallace  Hopper,  the  clever  little  soubrette, 
has  determined  to  sever  her  relations  with  De  Wolf 
Hopper  entirely.  She  has  filed  a  suit  for  divorce 
from  her  husband  in  the  superior  court  of  this  city, 
alleging  that  he  has  deserted  her  and  refuses  to  re- 
turn. On  April  2d  her  contract  with  Mr.  B.  D. 
Stevens,  who  is  managing  "  EI  Capitan,"  will  expire, 
and  she  will  then  join  the  Casino  company,  having 
signed  a  two  years'  contract  with  Mr.  George  W. 
Lederer.  She  will  appear  in  Messrs.  McLellan  and 
Kerker's  new  Casino  review,  and  will  doubtless  go  to 
London  next  autumn  to  appear  in  one  of  the  Casino 
pieces. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


Another  Convert  to  Anti-Annexation. 

Newaygo,  Mich.,  March  6, 1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  read  with  growing 
delight  and  conviction  the  articles  appearing  in  the 
Argonaut  on  Hawaii.  Am  about  to  take  part  in  a 
debate  on  annexation,  and  will  have  the  negative  side. 
Can  you  send  me  any  arguments,  if  not  too  much 
trouble  to  yourselves  ?  Have  saved  all  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Argonaut.  Kindly  favor  with 
an  immediate  answer.  Success  to  you  and  your  just 
cause.  Respectfully,        Ellis  C.  Soper. 

Mr.  Leggetfs  Land. 
San  Francisco,  March  12,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  fact  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Leggett.  the  well-known  single-tax  advocate,  is  a 
land  speculator  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  Leggett  takes  great  pleasure  in  telling  the 
friends  and  foes  of  single  tax  that  there  will  be  no 
more  land  booms,  yet  he  has  been  holding  on  to  his 
unimproved  land  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  it  ; 
and,  moreover,  every  single-taxer  thinks  it  is  an  un- 
pardonable sin  to  "speculate"  in  land.  Mr.  Leg- 
gett is  in  the  same  position  as  that  thief  who  preaches 
honesty  to  his  fellows.  It  is  the  same  with  most  of 
these  reformers — they  all  preach,  but  don't  practice. 


[We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Leggett  has  some  land,  and 
hope  he  may  get  more.  The  more  of  a  land-owner, 
the  less  of  a  single-taxer. — Eds.] 


"  Cheap " 

baking  powder  is  mostly  nice 
white  clay  plus  alum.  The  alum 
is  there  to  raise  the  dough.  The 
clay  is  there  to  fill  up  the  can. 

The  alum  is  bad  for  the  in- 
sides.  The  clay  is  merely  your 
"  peck  of  dirt." 
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TIVOLJ     OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernhstinh  Kkkling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

To-Night    Last  Night  of  "  The  Geisha."     Commencing 

Sunday.  March  20th      Every  Evening.     The  Most 

Amusing  of  Musical  Comedies, 

-:-    THE     WIDOW     O'BRIEN     -:- 

Superb    Cast.      Up-to-Date    Medleys.      Gorgeous    Cos.. 

tumes.      Entrancing    Specialties.      Magnificent 

Scenery.     Bright  Light  Effects. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  <  «iutH 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

FRIEDLANDER,  GOTTLOB  &  Co    .LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 

To-Night,  Sunday  Night,  and  All  Next  Week.     Last  Per- 
formances of  Madeline  Lucette  Ryley's  Comedy  Success, 

-:-  THE  MYSTERIOUS  MR.  BUGLE  -:- 

Presented  by  Joseph  Holland  and  an  Efficient  Cast. 

Monday,  March  z8th...  Anna  Held  and  "  The  Cat 
and  the  Cherub." 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob& Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 

One   Week   Only.     Beginning   Next   Monday.     The  Big 
Production, 

-:-    RICE'S    "1492"    -:- 

Over  Sixty  People  in  the  Cast.     The  Leading  Burlesque 
Extravaganza  Production. 


March  28th James  J.  Corbett  in  "A  Naval  Cadet." 

OKPHETJM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  March  21st 
Chas.  T.  Ellis,  Assisted  by  his  own  Company  in  the 
One -Act  Comedy,  "Mrs.  Hogan's  Music  -  Teacher  "  ; 
McCale  &  McDaniels,  Exponents  of  Eccentric  Irish 
Comedy  ;  Athas  &  Collins,  Australia's  Greatest  Comedi- 
ans ;  the  Carl  Damman  Troupe,  the  Wonder  Acrobats  , 
Rudinorf,  Fantastic  Delineator;  Burke  &  Forrest,  Comedy 
Sketch  Artists ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Mcintosh,  the 
Great  Colored  Sketch  Team  ;  Josephine  Sabel,  Chanteuse 
Internationale,  Introducing  "the  Human  Music  Sheet" 
with  50  C'lored  Vocalists  ;  Jose  Quintet.  Greatest  Vaude- 
ville Singing  Act.  Reserved  seats,  25c. ;  Balcony,  10c.  ; 
Opera  Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Thursday,  March  2*lh,  1898,  at  3:15  P.  M. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Musical  Conductor. 
NINTH    CONCERT. 

Programme:  Overture  "  Julius  Caesar,"  Schumann; 
Violoncello  Concerto,  A-Minor,  Op.  33,  Saint-Saens — 
Mr.  Ernest  Lent.  Symphony  No.  z,  D-Major, 
Brahms;  "Rhapsodie  Erotique,"  Emest  Lent  String 
Orchestra,  Horn  and  Harp,  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Composer.     Vorspiel,  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  Wagner. 

Prices,  including  reserved  seat,  5'. 5°.  $1  00,  and  75  cts. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Tivoli,  commencing  Monday,  March  21st. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUDITORIUM. 


This  Saturday  Afternoon  at  2:30.     Last  Violin  Recital. 

3Vt  -A.  H  T  E  .A.  XT    • 

Accompanied  by    -        -        -        LACHAUME 

Reserved  seats,  SI. 50. 


SPECIAL  !       METROPOLITAN    HALL. 

Sunday  Evening,  March  20tli, 
GKAND    POPU1AK    CONCERT    BY 

Marteau    and    Lachaume 

And  a  Grand  Orchestra  of  55  Pieces.  Marteau  and 
Lachaume  Conducting.  Prices — 50c,  75c,  $1.00.  and 
$1.50.  Seats  on  sale  at  the  San  Francisco  Music  Store, 
225  Sutter  Street. 

RACES  !  RACES  !         RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  (897-*98,  Monday, 
March  7th,  to  Saturday,  March  12th, 
Inclusive. 

Racing      Monday,       Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        g- 
Races   start  at  3:15   P.    31.   sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milbov,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLBSIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  M»r.  31*t  to  Saturday, 
April  2d,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  raceB 
daily,  rain   or  shine.     First  Race   at   3  F.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  and  1.15  p.  m.  Daily  : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric  Car  Lines : 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 

F.  H.  Green,                                   S.  N.  ANDROUS, 
Secretary. President. 


MT.     TAMALPAIS 

SCEDJIC       3El..A_XI_iT*7'.A_Tr 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 

Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00.  10:00,  11:30,  a.  m.  :  1:15 
p.  m.  Round  Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


March  21,  1898. 
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THE    MARTEAU-LACHAUME    CONCERT. 


Those  who  did  not  attend  Henri  Marteau's  concert 
on  Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  indeed  missed  a  great  treat,  for 
he  certainly  ranks  with  the  very  best  violinists  who 
have  visited  San  Francisco  in  recent  years. 

Technically,  bis  playing  is  as  near  perfection  as  can 
be  desired,  while,  in  respect  to  breadth  of  tone  and 
warmth  of  interpretation  he  simply  needs  that  wider 
experience  which  time  alone  can  give  :  there  is  in  his 
playing  a  certain  finish  of  style  and  facility  of  execu- 
tion most  remarkable  in  so  young  an  artist  ;  he  has 
evidently  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  chosen 
instrument,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  no 
amount  of  labor  has  been  spared  in  preparing  him- 
self for  a  public  career.  Only  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  ordeal  can  fully  realize  what  it  means  to 
accomplish  such  results  so  early  in  life :  with  this 
foundation,  Marteau's  future  is  largely  in  his  own 
hands,  and  his  undoubted  genius  will  surely  make 
for  him  a  brilliant  and  lasting  future, 

Henri  Marteau  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  at- 
tractive personality,  and  the  repose  of  his  stage  pres- 
ence is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  affected  attitudes 
assumed  by  certain  well-known  players. 

The  programme  of  Wednesday's  recital  contained 
several  novelties,  chief  among  them  being  the  second 
sonata,  op.  27,  F-minor,  in  three  movements,  by  Paul 
Lacombe.  The  composition  itself  is  most  beautiful  ; 
it  is  thoroughly  modern  in  style,  and  has  unmistaka- 
bly the  spirit  and  cachet  of  the  French  school.  Like 
most  modern  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  it  is  thor- 
oughly conceriante,  and  gives  the  pianist  an  oppor- 
tunity almost  equal  to  that  of  the  violinist  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  both  Marteau  and  Lachaume  proved 
themselves  fully  equal  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
really  charming  work. 

Vieuxtemps's  fifth  concerto  in  A-minor,  which  came 
second  on  the  programme,  gave  Marteau  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  wonderful  skill  in 
passages  of  extreme  difficulty.  As  a  composition  it 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  sonata,  but  as  a 
tour  deforce  for  the  solo  performer  it  has  few  equals. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  this  work,  not  a  note  was 
blurred  or  lost,  while  Marteau's  sympathetic  tone  told 
with  fine  effect  in  the  sostenulo  passages.  Besides 
the  above  compositions,  Marteau  also  played  "  La- 
mento,"  by  X.  Leroux,  "  Au  Printemps" — Grieg- 
Marteau,  "  Gigue,"  by  Wormser-Marteau,  "  Album- 
Blatt,"  by  Wagner- Wilhelmj,  and  "Polonaise" 
(D-major),  by  Wieniawski.  Of  these,  perhaps  the 
most  popular  were  the  Grieg  and  Wormser  selections 
transcribed  by  the  soloist,  although  a  perfect  ovation 
was  accorded  Wieniawski's  "Polonaise."  Leroux's 
"  Lamento "  served  to  display  the  charmingly  sym- 
pathetic quality  Marteau  is  able  to  draw  from  the 
violin,  and  the  "  Albura-Blatt,"  by  Wagner- Wilhelmj, 
confirmed  the  favorable  impression  made  by  the  same 
piece  on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  at  the  last 
Symphony  Concert  ;  although  repeatedly  recalled 
and  most  warmly  applauded,  Marteau  had  the  wis- 
dom to  play  only  one  additional  number,  the  prelude 
to  the  Sixth  Sonata,  by  Bach. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Marteau's  programmes 
contain  much  that  is  novel  in  the  way  of  violin 
music  ;  this  is,  indeed,  refreshing  in  contrast  to  the 
incessant  repetitions  of  "  L^gende,"  by  Wieniawski, 
"  Cavalina,"  by  Raff,  and  "  Zigeunerweise,"  by 
Sarasate,  which  seem  to  form  the  stock  in  trade  of 
almost  every  solo- violinist. 

Aime"  Lachaume,  the  accomplished  pianist,  is  al- 
ready very  favorably  known  in  this  city  through  his 
previous  appearances  with  Ysaye  and  Rivarde.  In 
addition  to  accompanying  Marteau,  he  played  the 
"First  Ballade,"  by  Chopin,  and  for  an  encore 
Listz's  arrangement  of  the  Spinning-Wheel  Song 
from  "The  Flying  Dutchman."  In  the  latter  selec- 
tion his  playing  appeared  to  much  better  advantage. 

Marteau  gives  another  recital,  with  an  equally  in- 
teresting programme,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  19th 
March.  Donald  de  V.  Graham. 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 
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"The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle." 

The  comedy  now  being  presented  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  is  by  no  means  so  bad  an  entertainment  as 
the  critics  of  last  Tuesday's  papers  made  it  out,  and 
the  public  has  not  indorsed  their  opinion.  The 
auditorium  has  made  a  goodly  showing  all  week. 

To  be  sure  the  curtain-raiser  is  given  to  empty 
benches,  and  deservedly,  for  it  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh,  but  there  are  few  empty  benches  when  the 
curtain  goes  up  on  the  apartment  of  the  mysterious 
Mrs.  Bugle  at  some  summer  hotel. 

It  is  easily  to  be  guessed  that  Mrs.  Madeline 
Lucette  Ryley  has  gone  to  the  French  for  her  in- 
spiration, and  that  the  original  of  Tom  Pollinger  had 
belter  reasons  for  providing  the  lady  with  an  im- 
aginary husband  as  a  scarecrow  from  flirtatious 
poachers  than  his  own  inordinate  jealousy  ;  but  the 
play  as  it  stands  is  innocuous  enough.  A  convenient 
cousin,  following  a  burglar  into  the  ladies'  sitting- 
room,  captures  that  depredator  for  a  moment  only, 
and  being  compelled  to  hide  when  the  lady's  jealous 
affianced  comes,  is  himself  laid  under  the  suspicion 
of  a  similar  larcenous  intent.  There  are  improba- 
bilities, as  there  are  in  most  farcical  comedies, 
but  they  are  allowable. 

Joseph  Holland  is  the  same  clean-cut,  broad- 
shouldered  hero  of  comedy  he  has*  been  for  some 
years  past,  with  several  tricks  in  keeping  with  the 


character  that  evidence  thoughtful  study  of  the  rdle  ; 
Miss  Lyons  is  pretty  and  lady-like,  and  would  do  very 
nicely  if  she  would  file  the  wire-edge  off  her  voice 
and  speak  less  hurriedly.  The  other  parts  are  taken 
by  Lucius  Henderson,  Winona  Shannon,  Edgar 
Norton,  Charles  Collins,  Agnes  Findlay,  Alfred  J. 
Edwards,  Henry  Phillips,  Allan  Ferguson,  and 
Master  Michaelson. 

"The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle"  will  be  continued 
all  next  week,  and  on  Monday,  March  28th,  Anna 
Held,  of  Paris,  famous  for  her  beauty  and  her  milk- 
baths,  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  comedy  entitled  "A  Gay  Deceiver."  Pre- 
ceding the  comedy,  Chester  Bailey  Fernald's  Chinese 
play,  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  will  be  presented. 
M.  A.  Kennedy,  W.  G.  Beach,  Marie  Valleau,  and 
Lizzie  Evans  are  members  of  the  company. 

A  Rice  Extravaganza. 

Primrose  and  West's  Minstrels  will  give  their  last 
performance  on  Sunday  evening,  and  on  Monday, 
March  21st,  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  see  a  revival 
of  Edward  E.  Rice's  extravaganza,  "  1492,"  newly 
furnished  with  songs,  jokes,  and  specialties. 

In  the  present  cast  the  rdle  of  Isabella  will  be  taken 
by  Stuart,  the  male  soprano.  It  is  not  an  in- 
novation to  have  the  Queen  of  Spain  played  by  a 
man,  Richard  K.  Harlow  having  made  a  great  suc- 
cess in  that  r61e  in  New  York  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Francis  Gaillard  is  another  member  of  the  company 
who  is  well-known  here.  There  are  also  the  Herald 
Square  Quartet,  Tom  Peaseley,  Marie  Conchita, 
Connie  Thompson,  George  D.  Cunningham,  H.  J. 
Turner,  George  Ovey,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
seventy.  An  incident  of  the  performance  will  be  an 
"  animated  music-sheet."  introduced  by  Stuart. 


Irish-American  Musical  Comedy. 

The  last  performance  of  "The  Geisha"  will  be 
given  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  "  The  Widow  O'Brien  "  will  be  revived  on 
Sunday  night,  March  20th. 

This  musical  comedy,  depicting  the  social  struggles 
of  an  Irish-American  widow  who  has  recently  come 
into  money  and  her  two  pretty  daughters,  was  origi- 
nally known  as  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol."  It  has  been 
done  at  the  Tivoli  before,  but  a  lot  of  new  songs 
and  specialties  have  been  worked  into  it. 

Tommy  Leary  will  again  appear  as  the  Widow 
O'Brien,  and  Tillie  Salinger  and  Georgie -Cooper  will 
be  her  two  daughters.  The  feminine  part  of  the  cast 
will  be  completed  by  Edith  Hall,  who  will  be  the 
colored  maid,  Bella  Thompson.  She  has  done  this 
kind  of  work  before,  and  Edward  Harriganonce  said 
she  was  one  of  the  best  colored  wenches  on  the  stage. 
Edwin  Stevens,  as  the  spurious  Italian  count  who 
wants  to  marry  the  widow,  will  introduce  a  number 
of  imitations.  Alfred  James,  who  was  with  John  E. 
Sheridan  in  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol,"  will  be  the  colored 
steward,  and  Arthur  Donaldson  will  be  the  captain 
of  that  gallant  ferry-boat.  Branson  and  Raffael  will 
be  the  two  girls'  suitors,  and  Arthur  Boyce  as  a  de- 
tective will  complete  the  cast. 

After  "The  Widow  O'Brien,"  Balfe's  ballad  opera, 
"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  will  be  put  on  for  a  short 
time,  and  at  Easter  the  Tivoli  will  present  a  new 
burlesque  based  on  the  story  of  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor." 


Re-Opening  of  the  California. 
The  California  Theatre  was  re-opened  last  Sunday 
night  by  a  farce-comedy  company  headed  by  World, 
Keller,  and  Mack,  with  a  piece  called  "Town 
Topics."  It  has  been  here  before,  and  calls  for  no 
particular  comment.  The  engagement  is  notable, 
however,  if,  as  has  been  rumored,  it  inaugurates  a 
new  regime  of  cheap  prices  at  the  California.  The 
theatre  is  a  pretty  one  and  well  equipped,  but  Messrs. 
Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  will  doubtless  find  room 
at  their  other  theatres  for  all  the  high-class  com- 
panies that  come  to  town. 


The  Orpheum. 

There  will  be  something  of  an  innovation  in  the 
Orpheum  programme  next  week,  when  Charles  T. 
Ellis,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  Clara  Barry,  Thomas 
Grady,  and  F.  Michael  Welsh,  will  present  a  one- 
act  farce  entitled  "Mrs.  Hogan's  Music  Teacher." 
The  other  newcomers  will  be  McCale  and  Mc- 
Daniels,  a  team  of  Irish  comedians,  and  Master 
Wade  Cochran,  a  six-year-old  child  of  prodigious 
mental  powers  ;  he  is  a  brother  of  Gertie  Cochran, 
who  created  a  sensation  here  some  time  ago.  The 
Carl  Damman  troupe  of  acrobats  will  play  a  return 
engagement. 

Josephine  Sabel  and  her  human  music-sheet  ;  Burke 
and  Forrest  in  their  sketch,  "  Tricks  of  the  Trade"  ; 
the  Jose  Quintette  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Mcintosh, 
sketch  artists  ;  and  Albert  Athas  and  Lizzie  Collins, 
complete  the  entertainment. 


Aubrey  Beardsley,  the  well-known  artist  and  writer, 
died  at  Mentone  on  Wednesday  from  hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs,  Mr.  Beardsley  was  born  in  1874.  He 
began  working  for  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  and  the 
Pall  Mall  Budget  in  1892.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  English  Art  Club  in  1893,  and  sub- 
sequently he  worked  for  various  publishers.  He  de- 
signed a  number  of  posters  that  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  displayed  in 
them.  He  supplied  drawings  for  several  illustrated 
publications,  including  "  Le  Morte  d'Arthur," 
"Salome,"  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  and  "  Under 
the  Hill." 


THE    COMING    WAR. 


"  There  will  be  war  in  Europe, 

Thrones  be  rent  and  overturned," 
1  Go  and  fetch  a  pail  of  water,"  said  his  wife. ) 
"  Nations  shall  go  down  in  slaughter, 
Ancient  capitals  be  burned." 
'Hurry  up  and  split  the  kindling,"  said  his  wife.) 
"  Cities  wrapped  in  conflagration  ! 
Nation  decimating  nation  I 
Chaos  crashing  through  creation  !  " 
'  Go  along  and  feed  the  chickens," 'said  his  wife.) 

"  And  the  war  shall  reach  to  Asia, 
And  the  Orient  be  rent, 
'  When   you  going  to  pay  the  grocer  f"  says  his 
wife. ) 

"  And  the  myrmidons  of  thunder, 
Shake  the  trembling  continent," 
'  Hurry  up  and  beat  them  carpets,"  said  his  wife. ) 
"  Million  myriads  invading. 
Rapine,  rioting,  and  raiding, 
Conquest,  carnage,  cannonading  !  " 
'  Wish  you'd  come  and  stir  this  puddin' ,"  said  his 
wife. ) 

"  O,  it  breaks  my  heart,  this  conflict 
Of  the  Sav  and  Celt  and  Dane," 
'  Bob  has  stubbed  his  rubber  boots  out,"  said  his 
wife. ) 

' '  O,  the  draggled  Russian  banners  ! 
O,  the  chivalry  of  Spain  ! 
'  We  have  got  no  more  molasses,"  said  his  wife.) 
"  See  the  marshaled  millions  led  on, 
With  no  bloodless  sod  to  tread  on, 
Gog  and  Magog  !     Armageddon  !  " 
'  Hurry  up  and  get  a  yeast-cake,"  said  his  wife.) 

"  O,  the  grapple  of  the  nations, 
It  is  coming.     Woe  is  me?" 
Didyou  know  we're  out  of  flour?  "  said  his  wife.) 
"  O,  the  many-centuried  empires 

Overwhelmed  in  slaughter's  sea  !  " 
Wish  you'd  go    and  put  the  cat  out,"  said  his 
wife. ) 

"  Death  and  dreadful  dissolution 
Wreak  ttn-ir  awful  execution, 
Carnage,  anarchy,  confusion  I  " 
Let  me  have  ten  cents  for  needles,"  said  his  wife.) 

"  All  my  love  goes  out  to  Europe, 
And  my  heart  is  torn  and  sad," 
How  can   I  keep  house  on   nothing ?"  said  his 
wife. ) 

"  O,  the  carnival  of  carnage. 

O,  the  battle  maelstrom  mad  !  " 
Wish  you'd  battle  for  a  living,"  said  his  wife. ) 
"  Down  in  smoke  and  blood  and  thunder, 
While  the  stars  look  on  in  wonder, 
Must  the  empires  go  under  ?  " 
Where  re  we  going  to  get  our  dinner.'"  said  his 
wife.) 
— Sam  Walter  Foss  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Queen  Victoria  held  her  first  drawing-room  of  this 
season  in  person,  and  it  was  consequently  an  event  of 
unusual  interest  to  English  society,  though  the 
attendance  is  never  so  great  at  the  first  as  at  those 
later  in  the  year.  There  were,  of  course,  the  usual 
"drawing-room  teas"  afterward,  at  which  the  dow- 
agers and  debutantes  displayed  their  gowns  to  ad- 
miring friends.  An  innovation  this  year  was  that,  in 
stead  of  a  single  hostess  reigning  supreme,  several 
friends  who  have  attended  arranged  lo  give  a  tea  in 
common.  Some  of  the  gowns  worn  were  very  hand- 
some and  represented  a  great  outlay  of  money.  It  is 
possible  for  a  clever  woman  to  make  a  court-gown 
for  as  little  as  seventy-five  dollars,  if  she  will  content 
herself  with  plain  silk  or  saiin  and  spend  all  the 
money  on  the  materials,  and  the  cost  may,  and  often 
does,  run  as  high  as  five  thousand  dollars.  Perhaps 
our  feminine  readers  can  form  an  ioea  of  two  of  the 
handsomest  gowns  from  these  descriptions:  "The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire's  train  of  heliotrope  velvet 
was  outlined  with  a  white  border  of  silver  and  dia- 
mond embroidery.  It  was  lined  with  satin  in 
a  paler  shade  of  heliotrope,  and  worn  over  a 
pale  heliotrope  satin  gown,  covered  with  a  tracery 
in  diamonds  and  silver,  and  trimmed  on  the 
bodice  with  mousseline  de  soie  and  lace.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan  wore  a  beautiful  gown,  with 
a  train  of  white  satin,  lined  in  a  very  uncommon 
fashion  with  pale-blue  glace"  velvet,  and  outlined  with 
trails  of  pink  roses.  The  corsage  and  petticoat  were 
of  white  satin  lightly  draped  and  flounced  with  white 
mousseline  de  soie,  ornamented  with  an  applique"  of 
palest  yellow  point  d'Alencon,  in  a  medallion  de- 
sign. Pink  roses  were  placed  on  one  shoulder,  and 
at  the  waist  there  was  a  mousseline  de  soie  sash,  the 
long  ends  of  which  were  trimmed  with  a  similar 
applique"  of  Alencon  lace."  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
to  wear  one  of  these  gowns  at  two  drawing-rooms, 
and  as  brocades  are  woven  almost  any  breadth  now- 
adays and  court  trains  are  consequently  made  all  in 
one  piece,  they  can  be  utilized  afterward  for  making 
handsome  dinner-dresses  and  tea-gowns.  By  careful 
planning  a  court  costume  can  be  turned  into  two 
dinner-dresses  and  a  ball-bodice. 

The  etiquette  that  governs  the  wearing  of  hats  in- 
doors by  men  has  some  curious  points.  It  is  pretty 
well  understood  now  that  a  man  shall  not  remove  his 
hat  in  the  elevator  of  a  business  building  if  a  woman 
enter  the  car,  but  in  the  elevator  of  a  hotel  he  does. 
In  the  case  of  theatres  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  just  when  he  should  uncover.  Some 
remove  their  hats  in  the  foyer,  and  do  not  put  them 
on  again  until  they  again  meet  the  chill  outer  air, 
while  others  wear  their  hats  until  they  reach  their 
seats  and  clap  them  on  again  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
falls  for  the  last  time.  There  is  no  recognized  rule 
about  this,  it  is  even  less  settled  than  the  customs  as 
to  hats  in  clubs.  The  American  fashion  is  not  to 
wear  the  hat  in  the  club,  and  the  English  idea  is  to 
retain  it  anywhere  in  the  building  except  in  the 
dining-rooms.  In  this  city  the  Bohemian,  University, 
and  Cosmos  Clubs  follow  the  American  fashion, 
members  leaving  their  hats  with  their  coats  and  sticks 
in  the  coat-room  as  they  enter  the  building,  while  in 
the  Pacific-Union  they  retain  them,  except  in  the 
dining-rooms,  special  hat-racks  being  provided  near 
the  doors  of  these  rooms.  The  most  curious  etiquette 
of  the  hat,  by  the  way,  is  that  which  obtains  in  the 
English  House  of  Parliament.  The  members  wear 
their  hats  all  over  the  Palace  of  Westminster  except 
in  the  Chamber.  There  they  must  uncover  as 
they  walk  to  their  seats  or  when  they  rise  to  leave, 
but  they  can  wear  their  hats  whenever  they  are 
seated.  The  house  never  fails  to  show  its  resentment 
of  any  breach  of  this  etiquette,  and  many  a  new 
member,  thoughtlessly  transgressing  the  rule,  has 
been  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  misdoing  by  a  roar  of 
indignation  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

In  an  amusing  case  in  a  London  court  last  month 
Judge  Lumley  Smith  expressed  great  surprise  on 
bsing  told  that  a  lady  had  paid  £$  14s.  6d.  (about 
$23)  for  a  pair  of  corsets.  As  an  actual  fact,  consid- 
erably more  than  this  sum  is  constantly  paid  for  stays 
made  to  order.  Then,  again,  a  pair  of  corsets  are 
often  but  part  of  a  regular  costume,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  brocade  of  which  they  are  made  matches  ex- 
actly the  material  of  which  is  composed  the  under- 
skirts to  be  worn  with  them.  The  very  plainest  cor- 
sets made  to  order  at  any  good  house  cost  between 
ten  and  fifteen  dollars,  and  they  are  worth  the  money 
paid  for  them,  for  they  last  a  great  deal  longer  than 
ready-made  stays,  being  composed,  down  to  the 
thread  with  which  they  are  stitched,  of  the  very  best 
materials.  The  actual  foundations  are  specially 
woven  for  the  purpose  of  coutil-  flowered  silk  or  bro- 
caded satin,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  takes  an  intelli- 
gent Frenchwoman  something  like  five  years  to  mas- 
ter the  art  of  successful  stay-making.  A  course  of 
anatomy  is  included  in  the  instruction,  and  from  year 
to  year  a  fashionable  corsetibre  has  to  keep  count 
with  passing  fashions.  Thus  a  return  to  First  Empire 
modes,  of  course,  also  necessitates  the  reign  of  the 
short,  iupple  corset,  while  the  moment  long,  wasp-like 
figure;:  are  considered  desirable,  a  clever  stay-maker 
m-.ist  oe  counted  on  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Prcl  ..bly  few  women  realize  ,  bat  a  boon  is  conferred 
upor  ;hera  by  the  individual  who  substituted  the 
present  simple  corset  busk  fastenings  for  the  elaborate 
;.?cirtg  which  our  unfortunate  grandmothers  and  great- 


grandmothers  had  to  go  through  every  day  of  their 
lives.  Long  after  the  modern  busk  was  invented 
women  still  clung  to  the  old  lacing  down  the  front  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  and,  curiously  enough. 
lately  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  corset- cutters  has 
induced  those  of  her  clients  of  whom  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  they  have  both  leisure  and  vanity,  to  sub- 
stitute the  ordinary  busks  in  front  for  a  couple  lacing 
down  each  side  of  the  figure  under  the  arms. 


Every  dog  has  his  day,  but  the  present  belongs  to 
the  Great  Dane,  if  the  number  exhibited  in  the  re- 
cent dog  show  in  New  York  maybe  taken  as  an  in- 
dex of  fashion.  Ten  years  ago,  the  St.  Bernard  was 
the  favorite,  supplanting  the  Newfoundland  and 
being  himself  ousted  by  the  English  mastiff;  but 
there  were  more  Great  Danes  exhibited  this  year  by 
women  than  of  any  other  variety.  Among  small 
dogs  the  popularity  or  the  cocker-spaniel  among 
women  is  noticeable.  Bull-dogs  and  fox-terriers 
have  by  no  means  lost  favor,  and  the  Boston  terrier 
is  still  too  much  of  a  novelty  to  be  on  the  wane  ; 
but  the  cocker  spaniel  was  "the"  small  dog  of  the 
show,  so  far  as  fpminine  favor  was  concerned.  The 
increase  in  women  exhibitors  was  a  noticeable  feat- 
ure of  the  show  this  year,  and  still  more  so  was  the 
number  of  women  who  themselves  took  their  dogs 
into  the  rings. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  dukes,  marquises, 
and  other  noble  Britons  sleep  in  their  coronets.  In 
fact,  they  never  wear  them  at  all  except  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  sovereign,  when  they  put  on  their  cor- 
onets at  the  precise  moment  when  the  primate  of 
England  places  the  crown  upon  the  anointed  brow  of 
the  king  or  queen.  And  when  a  peer  or  peeress  dies, 
the  coronet  is  again  used  at  the  funeral,  being  placed 
in  the  coffin  or  borne  on  a  purple  cushion  behind  the 
hearse  by  one  of  the  attendants.  That  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  coronet  is  used  according  to  the  official 
rules  and  regulations.  But  sometimes  they  are  made 
to  serve  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  they 
were  intended.  They  are  made  of  silver  gilt,  edged 
with  ermine  and  lined  inside  with  a  purple  velvet  cap 
topped  with  a  gold  tassel,  and  are  quite  ornamental 
baubles.  One  belonging  to  a  noble  marquis  which 
was  sold  at  auction  in  London  recently  had  been  cut 
in  half  and  arranged  to  serve  as  brackets  for  candle- 
sticks. Lord  Byron's  silver  coronet  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  put  to  an  even  more  ignominious  use.  Di- 
vested of  its  purple  velvet  cap  and  ermine  border,  he 
turned  it  upside  down  and  found  that  it  made  a  very 
serviceable  stand  for  a  chafing-dish. 


One  of  the  great  bugbears  of  spinsterhood  has 
been  demolished  by  a  Minnesota  woman.  Though 
she  had  had  many  suitors,  of  course,  she  was  still 
unwedded  at  thirty,  and  one  day,  as  she  was  send- 
ing off  a  gift  to  a  girl  friend  who  was  about  to  be 
married,  she  bewailed  the  fact  that  the  bachelor-girl 
never  got  wedding-presents  or  a  trousseau.  Her 
father  promised  that  she  herself  should  not  be 
slighted  in  this  respect,  whether  she  married  or  not, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  she  accepted  the  offer  of 
a  business  position  and  decided  to  take  up  her 
bachelor  residence  in  Chicago,  the  old  gentleman 
was  as  good  as  his  word.'  He  gave  her  a  handsome 
check  to  buy  a  complete  outfit  of  clothes,  from 
shoes  to  bonnets,  and  many  of  her  friends  took  up 
the  idea  and  gave  her  useful  and  ornamental  articles 
for  her  bachelor  apartment.  And  now  it  is  an- 
nounced— whether  it  be  through  the  aid  of  her  fine 
feathers  or  not  is  not  stated — she  is  to  marry  the 
president  of  the  company  that  employs  her. 


Women  who  travel  a  great  deal  are  including 
sets  of  pyjamas  in  their  outfits  far  wear  on  sleeping- 
cars  and  steamers.  They  are  made  of  silk,  either 
white  or  colored,  with  full  Turkish  trousers  and  a 
loose  jacket  to  the  knees,  large  turn-down  collar 
trimmed  with  lace,  which  is  cascaded  down  the  front, 
frills  of  lace  at  the  wrists  and  edge  of  the  jacket.  A 
loose  girdle  is  worn  or  not,  as  the  fancy  dictates.  In 
the  Red  Sea  or  Indian  Ocean  most  of  the  women 
passengers  aboard  ship  wear  this  arrangement,  and 
the  custom  is  being  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  record  of  rapid  dressmaking  has  been  broken 
by  M.  Worth.  Some  weeks  ago  the  Duse  was  to 
play  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  found  at  the  last  moment 
that  none  of  her  gowns  were  worthy  of  appearing  at 
that  paradise  of  frocks.  So  she  wired  late  one  even- 
ing to  Worth  :  "The  day  after  to-morrow  I  am  act- 
ing in  the  '  Dame  aux  Cameras.'  I  have  simply 
nothing  to  wear.  Can  you  let  me  have  four  dresses, 
one  for  each  act  ?  Mind,  they  must  be  as  beautiful 
as  you  can  possibly  make  them."  This  was  rather  a 
large  order,  for  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Monte 
Carlo  alone  occupies  twenty  hours.  However,  the 
great  dressmaker  set  to  work,  and  the  whole  house  of 
Worth  was  ransacked  from  cellar  to  garret  for  its 
choicest  brocades  and  cloths- of- gold.  He  created  a 
marvelous  ball-dress  of  white  satin,  incrusted  with 
gold  and  pearl  embroideries  and  sparkling  with  dia- 
monds, with  a  long  train  smothered  in  priceless  point 
d'Alencon.  His  young  women  sat  up  all  through  the 
night  puckering  and  gathering  into  countless  tucks 
and  folds  more  than  a  hundred  yards  of  white  mous- 
seline de  soie  for  the  gown  which  Marguerite  Gautier 
was  to  wear  in  the  death  scene.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  delirious  hurry,  everything  was  finished  off  as 
perfectly  as  if  a  month  had  been  given  to  their  prepa- 
ration.    In  less  than  fifteen  hours  the  four  dresses 


were  safely  packed  away  in  their  big  boxes  and  dis- 
patched 10  their  fortunate  owner.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  this  is  Worth  the  Second  and  not  Worth 
the  First,  who  died  some  time  ago. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  week  closes  mixed,  but  with  a  very  much  bet- 
ter feeling  in  the  sugar  stocks  and  a  fractional  decline 
in  the  rest  of  the  list. 

The  transactions  amounted  to  73  000  bonds  and 
11.959  shares  stock,  as  follows  : 

B.JND-. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 
Los     Angeles     Guar- 
anteed 6% .10000  @    o8J£  100 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.  ..17,000  ©113!^  "3#  *'4 

N.  R.ofCal.  5% 18.000  @  joz'A  102M  103K 

S.V.Water6% 4.°°°  @n8  117^ 

S.  V.  Water  4% 21,000  ©103-     102%  102M  102K 

S.  F.  &  N.  P.  Ry  5%  .  3,000  @  io6'4  106  106^ 
Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        S/tares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.       15  @    te%-  62  65 

Spring  Valley  Water.    653  @  101^-100%  ioij^  ioi^ 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Mutual.: 100  @    13^-8-  13M  13K 

Oakland  Gas 80  @    50^-  49K  40&  50^ 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.      15  @    91-      90M  '  91 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.     446  @    qiJb-  ooj^  9°H  9°lA 

S.  F.  Gas 40  ©      zbi  314  4 

Banks. 

Cal.  S.  D.  and  T  . . . .       25  @  100  104 

Street  B.  B. 

Market  St 310  ©    54-      51  52^  52^ 

Poivdcrs. 

Giant  Con 585  @    43'^-  41K  4=  42K 

Vigorit 4,330  @     3K-    3H  Z3A  3*A 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 2,505  @    31^-  30  3i#  3'K 

Hutchinson 2,045  @    46K-  44H  4&¥&  4^/4 

Alaska  Packers 25      @    99  98  g8^ 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .     785       @    58^-  56  58^       &% 

Advices  from  the  islands  give  a  very  favorable  re- 
port of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Com- 
pany's property,  and  say  "that  the  coming  crop  is 
assured  and  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  crop 
for  '99  will  be  15,000  tons,  and  may  run  as  high  as 
17.000.  They  have  had  copious  rain  all  over  the 
plantation,  and  the  pumping  and  irrigation  plant  are 
in  better  condition  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  The  rumors  on  the  street  of  dividends 
in  the  near  future  are  premature,  as  the  management 
intend  when  dividends  are  paid  to  make  them  as 
permanent  as  the  nature  of  the  business  with  proper 
management  will  warrant,  and  as  the  shipments  of 
sugar  have  been  delayed  about  four  months  this 
year,  dividends,  if  any,  can  not  be  paid  at  this  time  ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  company  more  than  warrants 
the  quoted  price  in  the  market." 

The  Maui  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company  have 
incorporated  for  business  in  and  about  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  rumor  says  may  develop  into  a  very 
large  and  active  corporation  in  the  near  future. 

The  sugar  stocks  were  very  active,  and  advanced 
from  one  to  two  points  on  large  sales. 

The  advance  in  Hutchinson  was  made  on  the 
rumor  that  this  company  will  increase  its  dividend  to 
fifty  cents  per  share  in  May.  Reports  from  the 
islands  say  the  crop  is  looking  well  and  that  there 
will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  production  for  '99. 

The  powders  were  weak  on  report  of  a  suit  to  be 
brought  against  the  association  of  companies  for 
regulating  the  selling  price  for  powder  ;  but  the  de- 
cline was  only  fractional,  as  the  well-posted  holders 
of  powder  stocks  are  convinced  that  the  companies 
are  in  no  way  infringing  the  anti-trust  legislation. 

The  break  in  Oceanic  was  made  on  a  reported 
opposition  to  that  company. 

Market  Street  Railway  sold  off  to  51  on  report  of 
a  block  of  stock  coming  on  the  market  ;  but  it  did 
not  develop  a  very  long  line,  and  closed  strong  at  52^, 
an  advance  of  1%  points  from  lowest,  with  sales  of 
only  200  shares. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  TV.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.     238   Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


The  Movement  is  the  Life 


Of  a  watch.  Accuracy  makes 
it  valuable,  inaccuracy  worth- 
less. 

The  Riverside  or  Royal 

Waltham  movement  in  any 
casing  is  as  accurate  as  money 
will  buy. 

The  price  is  moderate. 

W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  CO. 

136  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


VICI 

LEATHER  DRESSING 

It  is  easy  to  see  which  side  of  this 
shoe  has  been  polished  with  Vici 
Leather  Dressing.  The 
lustre,    the  softness, 
the  look  of  newness, 
all   testify  to    the 
merits    of    this 
great  medicine  for 
leather. 

VICI 
Leather 
Dressing 
is  prepared  for 
all    kinds    of 
leather-all  kinds 
of  shoes.     Sold 
by  all  dealers.  It 
is    made  by  the 
makers  of   Vici 
Kid,   known  and 
;  worn    the    wide 
>  world  round. 

A  n    instructive  book, 

'  handsomely  illustrated, 

about  sboes  and  their 

care,  mailed  free. 

Robert  H.  Foerderer, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhcker  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R,  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgb 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullhr  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  E.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 Sg2,733,119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Ai.i.kn  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  VnrLr  1  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &.  Co. 

iNew  i  or* j  The  Bank  of  New  york)  N   fi   A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

r*i,;^,rt«  I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

*-mcago }  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschalt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bauk  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Dirtctors — John  J.Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,  81,000,000;    Assets,   83,300,- 
017. 88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  81,668,331.60. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listtntr — "  Isn't  It  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  1 " 

Othtr  Listtntr — "Ya-as.  Makes  "em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 

I  Rfllinirr'fi  FreBS-Cntting  Bureau  will  seod 
I  nUmLIRL  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
i  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 


1  you  want  to  be  "  up  to  date."  Every  newspaper  and 
periodical  of  Importance  In  the  United  States  and  Europe 
Is  searched  for  your  notices.  Hhnbv  Romeikh,  139  Fif  " 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  Temple  Magazine  publishes  an  interview  with 
Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  who  says  he  once 
left  his  things  scattered  about  in  an  Indian  tepee 
and  asked  the  chief  if  they  were  safe.  "Yes,"  said 
the  chief,  "  perfectly  safe  ;  there  is  not  a  white  man 
within  a  hundred  miles." 

Scientists  are  curious  husbands.  Once  Mrs. 
Agassiz  screamed  on  finding  a  snake  in  her  shoe  in 
the  morning.  Her  husband  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. "  Why,  a  little  snake  has  just  crawled  out  of 
my  boot."  "Only  one?  There  should  have  been 
three."     He  had  put  them  there  to  keep  warm. 


A  certain  medical  specialist  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  note-book  to  assist  his  memory.  In  the 
course  of  time  his  aged  father  died.  The  worthy 
doctor  attended  the  funeral  as  chief  mourner  with  due 
solemnity.  At  the  close  he  was  observed  to  draw  out 
a  note-book  and  to  cross  out  the  words,  "Mem.: 
Bury  father." 

It  is  related  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan  that  he  once 
had  occasion  to  discharge  a  gardener  for  dishonesty. 
The  man  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  vindicate 
his  character,  and,  failing  in  this,  said  mournfully  to 
the  vicar  :  "  Ah,  sir.  you  will  miss  me  before  I  be 
gone  half  an  hour  !  "  "I  sha'n't  mind  that,"  answered 
Mr.  Malan,  cheerfully,  "if  I  don't  miss  anything 
else  !  " 

An  old  German,  being  drawn,  to  serve  on  a  coro- 
ner's jury,  sat  stupidly  and  stolidly  listening  to  the 
evidence  for  an  hour  or  so.  Then  he  became  weary 
in  his  attention.  Suddenly  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  corpse,  advanced  to  it,  and  raised  the 
corner  of  the  sheet.  "  Mein  Gott,  shentlemens  \  " 
he  exclaimed,  starting  back  in  surprise  and  fright, 
"  dot  man  ish  dead  !  " 

Once  while  traveling  some  distance  by  rail,  Victor 
Hugo  fell  into  conversation  with  a  stranger  who  en- 
tertained the  great  author  with  much  egotistic  talk. 
The  author  of  "  Les  Miserables,"  having  arrived  at 
his  destination,  was  about  to  leave  the  train,  when 
the  stranger  said  :  "  You  may,  perhaps,  like  to  know 
who  I  am.  I  am  Victor  Hugo."  "  How  odd  !  "  re- 
marked the  real  Hugo  ;  "  so  am  I." 

One  night,  after  the  curtain  was  rung  up  at-a  cer- 
tain English  theatre,  where  the  "Standing  Room 
Only  "  was  not  needed,  a  small  boy  was  discovered 
sobbing  in  front  of  the  box-office.  The  manager  of 
the  theatre  went  to  the  lad  and  kindly  asked  him 
what  the  trouble  was.  "  I  want  my  money  back  !  " 
sobbed  the  boy.  In  surprise  the  manager  asked  his 
reason  for  such  a  request.  "Because — because  I'm 
afraid  to  sit  up  in  the  gallery  all  alone  !  "  he  wailed. 
His  money  was  returned. 

The  late  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  the  ' '  father  of 
the  House  of  Commons,"  used  to  tell  a  story  of  how 
he  had  been  asking  a  Radical  elector  to  support  him. 
"  Yes,  111  support  you.  But,  Willars,  we  must  have 
a  diwision  of  property!"  "Certainly,"  replied  the 
diplomatic  candidate  ;  "  1  should  be  quite  in  favor 
of  such  a  measure.  But  I  am  afraid  that  if  prop- 
erty is  divided,  there  will  not  be  enough  for  you  and 
me  and  the  rest  of  us."  After  a  momentary  embar- 
rassment the  cheerful  and  resourceful  Socialist  hit  on 
a  remedy:  "Why,  then,  Willars,  we  must  diwide 
again  I  " 

Bishop  Short,  who  held  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  occa- 
sionally put  questions  to  candidates  for  ordination  that 
apparently  had  no  connection  with  the  discharge  of 
their  parochial  duties.  One  such  question  was : 
"Which  has  the  greatest  number  of  legs— a  cat  or 
no  cat  ? "  As  might  be  expected,  this  created  a 
titter,  but  the  bishop  repeated  the  question,  and 
desired  some  one  to  solve  the  problem.  At  last 
one  of  the  candidates,  smiling,  said:  "I  should 
think,  my  lord,  a  cat."  "  No,"  retorted  the  bishop, 
"  there  you  are  wrong,  for  a  cat  has  four  legs  and  no 
cat  has  five." 

Bishop  Blomfield  confesses  that,  as  a  country  cu- 
rate, he  thought  very  highly  of  a  sermon  he  had 
preached  on  "atheism,"  and  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
ask  a  farmer  with  whom  he  had  walked  from  church 
how  it  struck  him.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  for  all 
you  did  say,  and  no  doubt  it  was  very  clever,  I  still 
believethat  there  isaGod."  Legge,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
who  had  not  youth  as  bis  excuse  for  his  vanity,  asked 
his  friend  Canning  to  come  and  hear  his  first  episcopal 
sermon.  They  dined  together  afterward,  and  from  I 
the  politician's  silence  the  other  ought  to  have  known  j 
better  than  to  push  him  ;  but,  being  rather  nettled, 
he  exclaimed,  "Canning,  you  have  said  nothing  to 
me  about  my  sermon."  "  Well,  it  was  short," 
"  Ob,"  said  the  bishop,  "  it  is  better  to  be  short  than 
tedious."     "  But,"  replied  Canning,  "you  were  that 


of  the  two  young  men  :  "James  Lowell  and  I  were 
very  angry  with  Webster  for  staying  in  old  Tyler's 
Cabinet,  and  as  he  was  to  speak  in  Faneuil  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1842,  we 
determined  to  go  in  (from  the  Harvard  Law  School) 
and  hoot  at  him,  and  to  show  him  that  he  had  in- 
curred our  displeasure.  There  were  three  thousand 
people  there,  and  we  felt  sure  that  they  would  hoot 
with  us.  young  as  we  were.  But  we  reckoned  with- 
out our  host.  Mr.  Webster,  beautifully  dressed, 
stepped  forward.  His  great  eyes  looked,  as  I  shall 
always  think,  straight  at  me.  I  pulled  off  my  hat ; 
James  pulled  off  his.  We  both  became  as  cold  as 
ice  and  as  respectful  as  Indian  coolies.  I  saw  James 
turn  pale  ;  he  said  I  was  livid.  And  when  the  great 
creature  began  that  most  beautiful  exordium,  our 
scorn  turned  to  deepest  admiration,  from  abject  con- 
tempt to  belief  and  approbation." 

THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


The  Decennial  of  the  Sausage. 
There's  dancing  on  the  sunny  meads 

That  smile  along  the  Rhine, 
There's  yodling  o'er  the  bubbling  beads 

That  crown  the  foaming  stein  ; 
The  kellner's  board  is  dented 

By  the  pewter's  sturdy  blow — 
For  sausage  was  invented 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

The  graceful  madchens  trip  and  trip 

To  sound  of  rippling  flutes, 
The  old  men  deeply  sip  and  sip 

As  grave  as  ancient  mutes  ; 
The  fraus  all  sigh  contented 

As  w  ine  and  music  flow — 
For  sausage  was  invented 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

From  where  the  Moselle  floweth  fair, 

From  Bingen  on  the  Rhine, 
The  tender  zephyrs  stir  the  air 

With  burdens  half  divine  ; 
Rich  cheeses  softly  scented 

Waft  odors  to  and  fro — 
For  sausage  was  invented 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

The  cervelat  is  piping  hot. 

The  bratwurst  smelleth  fine, 
The  wieners  leap  from  out  the  pot 

Beside  the  storied  Rhine. 
The  kiimmel  flask  is  vented, 

Then  here's  to  friend  and  foe  I 
For  sausage  was  invented 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 


To  My  Left  Hand. 
I  envy  you  your  life  of  rest.     You  live  in  luxury. 
You  e'er  enjoy  the  very  best  fates  reserve  for  me. 
You've  never  worked  in  all  your  life.     You've  never 

known  a  care. 
You've  always  lived  apart   from    strife  —  existence 

sweet  and  rare. 

My  right  has  e'er  my  writing  done,  while  you  have 

stood  aside  ; 
You've  had  your  full  share  of  the  fun,  and  yet  in 

peace  abide. 
You've  never  penned  a  line  for  me,  nor  ever  struck  a 

blow, 
And  it  is  very  plain  to  see  you've  never  known  a  woe. 

And  yet.  dear  friend,  I  can  not  say  the  time  will  ever 

be 
That  there  will  be  the  dawn  of  day  when  you're  not 

dear  to  me. 
My  right  hand  is  more  useful,  yes,  but  prithee,  do  not 

pout. 
You  are  a  friend,  I  must  confess,  I  can  not  do  without. 

So  here's  to  you,  my  left  hand,  may  you  ever  live  in 

peace, 
And  may  the  joys  that  round  you  stand  forevermore 

increase  ! 
Let  others  sneer  because  your  days  are  passed  in 

luxury, 
And  ever  placed  in  happy  ways,  you're  mighty  dear 

to  me. — St.  Louis  Republic. 


1 


William  Wetmore  Story,  the  sculptor  and  poet, 

as  one  of  the  few  men  who  presumed  to  call  Lowell 

'Jim"  to  the  end  ;  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Phillips,  in 

her   "  Reminiscences  of  William  Wetmore  Story," 

tells,  in  Story's  own  words  to  her,  the  following  tale 


Several  years  ago  one  of  the  objections  raised 
against  college  athletes  was  based  on  the  allegation 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  low-standard  men,  be- 
cause the  time  required  for  training  would  interfere 
with  their  regular  college  work.  But  in  more  recent 
years  it  has  been  shown  that  many  of  the  best 
athletes  of  the  big  colleges  are  also  high-standard 
men,  and  they  have  not  found  that  their  devotion  to 
athletics  interfered   with    the  main   object  of   their 

college  course. 

•    ♦ — • 

Hypnotic  Wonders, 

No  one  need  go  to  Paris  now  to  see  all  that  is 
marvelous  in  hypnotism.  In  the  hypnotic  wards  of 
many  hospitals  of  this  country  are  hypnotic  subjects 
that  a  mere  glance,  it  is  said,  throws  them  into  the 
trance  state.  But  in  order  to  overcome  that  obstinate 
kidney  trouble,  the  persistent  use  of  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters  is  necessary.  Use  it  also  system- 
atically for  malaria,  bilious,  dyspeptic,  rheumatic, 
and  nervous  diseases. 


AFTER    THE    STORM     A    CALM. 


A  Domestic  Squabble. 


It  was  the  breakfast  hour,  a  most  unpropitious  sea- 
son for  a  domestic  storm  to  arise,  because  it  makes 
the  whole  succeeding  day  dingy  or  at  best  very  much 
less  sunny  than  is  desirable.  Possibly  it  was  the 
coffee,  or  the  steak,  or  the  baby,  or  just  the  old  ser- 
pent. In  any  event,  the  husband  and  wife  were  tiffing 
at  each  other  unpleasantly. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  was  saying  ;  "you  may  go 
home  to  your  mother,  but  even  that  might  be  worse." 

"  Worse  ?"  she  repeated  ;  "you  wouldn't  think  it 
was  worse.  You  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me, 
you  horrid  thing." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  wouldn't,  my  dear.  Who  would  take 
care  of  the  baby  if  you  were  gone?" 

"Much  you  care  for  the  baby.  I  believe  you 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  dear  little  thing  in  a  found- 
ling asylum." 

"Why  do  you  think  that  of  me,  my  angel?"  he 
said,  kindly. 

"  Because  if  you  cared  anything  for  the  precious 
darling  you  would  care  a  little  bit  for  its  only 
mother."  she  sniffled. 

"That's  so  ;  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  he  smiled. 
"  I  had  really  forgotten  that  you  were  its  only  mother. 
How  fortunate  those  other  children  must  be  which 
have  several  mothers  ?  " 

"  You  are  perfectly  horrid,"  she  exclaimed. 

"And  still  I  am  your  husband!  Why  did  you 
ever  select  such  a  wretch  ?  I'm  sure  there  were  at 
least  a  dozen  chaps  who  were  as  anxious  to  get  you 
as  I  was." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  true  feminine  pride,  "  and  I 
wish  to  goodness  I  had  taken  them." 

"That  would  have  been  bigamy,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  quite  horrified. 

She  looked  at  him  fiercely. 

"  You  understand  that  I  mean  any  one  of  them," 
she  explained. 

"Thank  you.  I  really  didn't  think  you  cared  to 
take  the  entire  lot." 

"  You  knew  well  enough  that  I  didn't." 

"  That's  what  I  thought  when  I  married  you." 

"Well,  1  don't  care  what  you  thought  then  nor 
what  you  think  now,  I  told  you  I  was  going  home  to 
my  mother,  and  I  am." 

"  And  as  I  said  before,  it  might  be  worse." 

By  some  means  her  suspicions,  always  more  alert 
at  such  times,  were  aroused. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  eying  him 
narrowly. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,  only  that  you  might  have  de- 
termined to  bring  your  mother  home  to  you." 

After  this  blow  he  felt  so  comfortable  that  he  began 
to  make  love  to  her,  and  when  he  left  the  house  after 
breakfast  she  went  to  the  front  door  with  him,  and  he 
missed  a  car  kissing  her  good-by. — New  York  Sun 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complesion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


By  removing  causes  of  irritation,  and  by  pre- 
serving a  healthy  state  of  the  system  during  infancy, 
St^dman's  Soothing  Powders  made  their  reputation. 


A  Story  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

All  the  miners  at  Red  Gulch  knew  that  the  new 
school-master  from  Boston,  Mr.  Waldo,  had  been  in- 
conceivably frank  in  referring  to  Dead-Eye  Bill,  the 
terror  of  the  county,  and  so  when  they  saw  the  latter 
walk  up  to  the  school-house  door,  they  opined  that 
the  young  Bostonian's  days  were  numbered. 

Waldo  sat  at  his  desk,  when  the  door  was  flung 
open  and  Bill  stalked  in.  His  one  good  eye  looked 
as  bad  as  usual,  and  his  attitude  seemed  to  breathe 
death  and  destruction,  yet  the  school-master  did  not 
quail. 

' '  Mr.  Waldo,  did  you  say  that  I  was  a  mean- 
hearted,  low-down,  white-livered,  whisky- drinking 
coward  ?  " 

' '  Those  were  not  my  exact  words,  but  such  was 
their  import,"  was  the  calm  reply  of  Mr.  Waldo. 

"  And  did  you  mean  it  ?  "  asked  the  desperado. 

"  I  did." 

"  Say  them  words  again." 

A  group  of  miners  had  crowded  into  the  school- 
room.   The  children  sat  in  awed  silence. 

"  Say  it  again  ?  With  pleasure,"  answered  Waldo. 
"You  are  a  contemptible,  base,  and  mean-hearted 
coyote.  You're  a  low-down,  drunken,  irresponsible, 
white-livered  coward,  and  you  know  it."  The  Bos- 
tonian  might  have  been  saying  the  responses  in  the 
Litany,  so  calm  was  his  tone. 

All  present  expected  to  see  Bill  whip  out  his  gun 
and  make  an  end  of  the  intrepid  instructor,  but, 
instead,  he  walked  up  to  Mr.  Waldo,  and,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  said  :  "  Put  it  thar.  I've  lived  in 
this  here  community,  man  an'  boy,  nigh  on  to  two 
years,  an"  I  never  heard  the  truth  spoken  before  in  all 
that  time.  I  know  the  truth  when  I  hear  it,  an'  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  it." 

Tears  came  to  the  eyelids  of  Waldo.  The  two 
men  shook  hands,  and  Bill  continued:  "I  am  all 
you  say,  an'  more,  too,  an'  I  glory  in  it  ;  but  though 
I've  done  my  worst  sence  I  come  here,  not  one  o' 
theie  here  boys  has  had  enough  politeness  in  him  to 
size  me  up  an'  tell  me  what  he  thought  of  me. 
Them  words  of  yourn  has  encouraged  me  more'n 
you  kin  vliink,  an'  hereafter  I'm  ago'n'  ter  try  an'  live 
up  to  'em." 

And,  turning,  he  shot  and  killed  every  man  in  the 
room  save  the  candid  Mr.  Waldo.  Once  more  truth 
had  prevailed- — New  York  Journal. 


First  burglar — "What  yer  going  ter  name  yer 
kid?"  Second  ditto — "Jimmy." — Arew  York  Jour- 
nal. 


More  light  from  your  lamp, 
whatever  lamp  you  use  ;  and 
almost  no  chimney  expense, 
no  breaking.  Use  the  chim- 
ney we  make  for  it.     Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TI3IE. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

AILL  THE   NEWS  ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6.00 

6  "     3.00 


1 .50 


Sunday  Call 12  "     1  c0 

WeeklyCall 12  "     x.|0 

"  "    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  '*     2,50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  P.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRAJifT  &  CO. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  ANT>  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo).  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Belgic.  (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  April  2 

Venus  (Cargo  Only) Thursday,  April  2 1 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  10 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For   freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUEES,  Secretary. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Eroadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  A.  M.,  Mar.  2, 
7.   12,    17,    22,   27,   Apr.    1,   transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Spear  Street 
Wharf),  Mar.  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30, 
transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
_  a.  m„  Mar.  2,   7,   12,  17,   2z,  27,   and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  Mar.  3,  o,  15,  21, 
27,  and  every  sbtfh  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m„  Mar. 
2,  6,  io,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 
A.  M.,  Mar.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.m.,  March  8,  April  3,  and 
2d  of  each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  filing, 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

Wfllllfl       8"  S*    Moana     safla     ™ 
■  f|f|l«  Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

■l  Sydney,   Wednesday,    March 

23,  1898,  at  2  p.  m. 

S.  S.  Zealandia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Wednesday,  April 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &Broa.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINK. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 


St.  Paul Mar.  30 

St.  Louis Apr.      6 

Paris Apr.    13 

St.  Paul Apr.   20 


St.  Louis Apr.    37 

Paris May     4 

St.  Paul May   11 

St.  Louis May  18 


BED   STAB   LINE. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 

Wednesday. 

Southwark Mar.  30  I  Westernland Apr.   27 

Noordland Apr.     6  |  Southwark May     4 

Friesland Apr.   13  J  Noordland May   1 1 

Kensington Apr.  20  |  Friesland May    18 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navl- 
gation  Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK-  QUEENS  TOWN—  LI  YER  POOL 

Sailings  from  New  York  Wednesdays, 
IS  noon. 

GERMANIC Mar.  30.. Apr.  37.. May  35.. June  32 

TEUTONIC Apr.     6. -May    4-June     i.June  29 

BRITANNIC Apr.  13.  .May  11.  .June    8.  .July     6 

MAJESTIC Apr.  20.. May   18.  June  15. .July   13 


Cymric,    600   feet    lone,    13,340   tons.     New 
Twin-Screw  Cargo  and  Pussenjrer  Steamer. 

May  17th June  21st July  26th.     Berths  $60.00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and  out 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  We 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER.  Si 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  stemn 
Pacific  Coast, 
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SOCIETY. 


Banquet  of  Army  Officers. 
A  number  of  the  alumni  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  who  are  now  in  this  city,  gave  a  ban- 
quet on  Wednesday  evening,  March  16th.  The 
dining-room  was  tastefully  adorned  with  the  national 
colors  and  an  elaborate  menu  was  served.  Colonel 
George  H.  Mendell,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the  presiding  offi- 
cer and  Colonel  J.  Stewart,  U.  S.  A.,  a  graduate  of 
1842,  was  the  dean  of  the  evening.  The  committee 
of  arrangements  comprised  Captain  J.  S.  Pettit,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.  A 
number  of  informal  toasts  were  responded  to  felici- 
tously and  the  evening  was  passed  very  pleasantly. 
The  gentlemen  present  were  : 

Colonel  J.  Stewart,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  Colonel  G.  H. 
Mendell,  U.  S.  A.,  Colonel  C.  R.  Suter,  U.  S.  A., 
Colonel  Marcus  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  L.  S.  Babbitt,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  W.  H. 
Heuer,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  C.  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  U.  S. 
A.,  Captain  Harry  C.  Benson,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  A. 
H.  Payson,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  Captain  J.  S.  Pettit, 
U.  S.  A.,  Captain  C.  G.  Starr,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain 
Sedgwick  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  H.  G.  Sickle,  U. 
S.  A.,  Captain  B.  H.  Randolph,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieuten- 
ant Joseph  S.  Oyster,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  Lieutenant 
Sidney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  B. 
Vogdes,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  E.  B.  Babbitt,  U.  S. 
A.,  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
J.  M.  Neall,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Nolan,  U. 
S.  A.,  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Miley,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
D.  E.  Nolan,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  E.  T.  Wilson,  U. 
S.  A.,  Lieutenant  L.  F.  Kilbourne,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieuten- 
ant Dana  W.  Kilburn,  U.  S.  A. ,  Lieutenant  t .  A.  Wil- 
cox, U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  D.  Palmer,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  M.  K.  Barroll,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  J. 
P.  Hains,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  H.  Deakyne,  U.  S. 
A.,  Lieutenant  C.  T.  Boyd,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  P. 
M.  Kessler,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Pickering, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Louis  C.  Wolf,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieu- 
tenant W.  R.  Quinan,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Soule. 

Those  who  accepted  but  were  not  able  to  be 
present  were  : 

General  O.  D.  Greene,  U.  S.  A.,  General  George 
B.  Crosby,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  Lieutenant  Lloyd 
England,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Gardner,  U. 
S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  J.  M.  Hall,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  D.  J. 
Rumbough,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  U. 
S.  A.,  retired,  Mr.  E.  H.  Merrill,  Mr.  Eugene  P. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Frank  Soule,  Jr. 


Sketch  Club  Exhibition. 
The  members  of  the  Sketch  Club  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Japanese  pictures  and  embroideries  on  Satur- 
day, March  12th,  in  their  rooms  on  Sutter  Street. 
There  was  quite  a  number  of  beautiful,  interesting, 
and  instructive  articles  of  art-work  displayed,  and  the 
many  who  called  to  see  them  were  well  repaid  for  the 
time  passed.  Refreshments  were  served  in.  the 
artistically  fitted  up  tea-garden,  and  a  number  of  the 
members  appeared  in  kimonos.  The  reception 
committee  comprised : 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Sleeth,  Mrs.  Vanderlyn  Stow,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Stringer  Lee,  Mrs.  Louis  Long,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, Mrs.  Rixford  Sargent,  Mrs.  Albertine  Randall 
Wheelan,  Miss  Helen  Hyde,  Miss  Josephine  Hyde, 
Miss  Lucia  Wores,  Miss  Johnson,  Miss  Dargan,  Miss 
Anna  Frances  Briggs,  Miss  C.  Rixford,  Miss  Vesaria, 
and  Miss  Blanche  Letcher. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Janet  McAlpine  Watt  to  Mr.  C.  O.  G.  Miller.  Miss 
Watt  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Watt,  of  Oak- 
land, who  was  at  one  time  a  bank  commissioner 
for  this  State  and  who  is  now  first  vice-president  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad  Company  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Langley  &  Michaels  Company.  Mr. 
Miller  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Albert  Miller,  of  Oakland, 


who  is  treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Gas  Improvement 
Company  and  the  Pacific  Lighting  Company. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Alice 
Appleton  Green,  of  Highland  Park,  111.,  to  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  W.  Winston,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 
The  latter  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  from  1891  to 
1896,  and  is  well  known  in  society  circles  here. 
The  engaged  couple  will  be  married  early  in  June. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Edith 
Partello,  of  Georgia,  to  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Madden, 
U.  S.  A.,  formerly  of  Sacramento.  Miss  Partello  is 
the  daughter  of  Captain  J.  M.  T.  Partello,  Fifth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  who  is  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 
The  groom,  who  is  the  son  of  the  late  Jerome  Mad- 
den, is  also  with  the  Fifth  Infantry  at  the  same  post. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  a  few  months. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  from  South 
Africa  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Josephine  Webber 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Clement.  Miss  Webber  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Webber,  of  Johan- 
nesburg, and  Mr.  Clement  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Clement,  of  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland. 

Miss  Louise  Lander  West  and  Mr.  Walter  Sanger 
Pullman  were  united  in  marriage  in  Oakland  on 
Wednesday,  March  16th.  The  groom  is  the  son  of 
the  late  George  M.  Pullman,  of  Chicago.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Marguerite  L.  West 
and  the  late  Charles  H.  West,  who  arrived  here  in 
1849. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Haggin  will  give  a  ball 
soon  after  Easter  in  honor  of  Miss  Edith  Lounsbery, 
who  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
P.  Lounsbery  and  a  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Haggin. 
The  ball  will  take  place  at  the  Haggin  residence, 
587  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York  city. 

The  first  notable  social  event  after  the  Lenten  sea- 
son will  be  a  brilliant  reception  in  the  assembly  hall 
at  the  Presidio,  given  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Evan 
Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  other  officers  and  ladies 
there.  It  gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the  most 
delightful  affairs  ever  given  at  the  post. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  will  give  a  luncheon  at  her  res- 
idence, 931  Bush  Street,  on  Saturday,  March  19th, 
Covers  will  be  laid  for  fifty  ladies. 

The  members  of  the  Ebell  Society  of  Oakland  will 
give  a  reception  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst 
in  their  club-rooms  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
26th,  from  three  until  five  o'clock. 

Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  gave  a  luncheon  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel  in  London  on  Friday,  February 
26th,  and  hospitably  entertained  the  Baroness 
Burdett  -  Coutts,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Cust,  Lady 
Harris,  Mrs.  Wynford  Philipps,  Mrs.  Carter,  of  the 
Americam  embassy,  Mrs.  Kinahan,  Mrs.  Johnston, 
Mrs.  Beit,  Miss  Halsey,  Mme.  Canziani,  Mrs.  Clair- 
monte  ("  George  Egerton  "),  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Lady  Barnes,  Miss  Hammond,  Mrs.  Haxton,  Mrs. 
James  Bryce,  and  Mrs.  Parrish. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  gave  a  lunch-party  on  Mon- 
day, March  14th,  at  her  new  home  on  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York  city,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  New- 
hall  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  of  this  city.  Covers 
were  laid  for  twelve  ladies. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
her  residence  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  McKenna.  The  others  present  were  Mrs. 
Stephen  J.  Field,  Mrs.  Sumner,  Mrs.  Sternberg, 
Mrs.  Swann,  Mrs.  Churchill,  Mrs.  Castle,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Satterlee,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ayres,  Mrs.  Biddle,  Mrs.  J. 
Condit-Smith,  Mrs.  Catlin,  Mrs.  Mattingly,  and  Miss 
Harlan, 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Mackay,  who  is  soon  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Katherine  Duer,  has  purchased  the  picturesque 
colonial  villa  of  Mr.  Perry  Tiffany  at  Westbury, 
Long  Island.  There  are  about  one  hundred  acres 
on  the  estate.  Mr.  Mackay  and  his  fiancee  have  re- 
cently been  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Duer,  at  Lakewood.  They  will  leave  on 
Saturday,  March  19th,  to  visit  points  of  interest  in 


When  Outfitting 

for  the  Klondike  bear  in  mind 
that  Royal  Baking  Powder  is 
an  absolutely  necessary  sup- 
ply. No  other  baking  pow- 
der will  endure  the  severe 
climate  of  the  Arctic  region. 


ROYAL 'BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Canada,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  Miss  Virginia 
Fair,  Miss  May  Goelet,  Miss  Daisy  Leiter,  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Irvin,  who  will  act  as  chaperon. 

The  Loyal  Legion  of  California  held  its  quarterly 
meeting  and  banquet  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  16th.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral W.  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  presided,  and  there 
were  about  one  hundred  members  present. 

The  managers  of  the  Nathaniel  Gray  Free  Kinder- 
garten will  give  a  matinee  tea  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Whitney,  2030  Laguna  Street,  on  Satur- 
day, March  26th,  from  three  until  six  o'clock.  It 
will  be  an  "Exposition  des  Enfants."  The  tickets 
are  one  dollar  each. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Marteau  Recitals. 

M.  Henri  Marteau,  the  eminent  violinist,  has  given 
two  recitals  recently  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium, 
with  the  assistance  of  M.  Aime"  Lachaume,  the  well- 
known  pianist,  who  has  played  here  with  both  Ysaye 
and  Rivarde.  M.  Marteau  has  been  greeted  by  large, 
fashionable,  and  enthusiastic  audiences,  who  have 
shown  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  of  his  admirable 
work.  For  the  first  concert,  which  was  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  12th,  the  following  programme  was 
given  : 

Sonate,  allegretto  ben  moderato,  allegro,  ben 
moderato-largamente,  allegretto  poco  mosso  (for 
piano  and  violin),  Ciesar  Franck,  Marteau  and 
Lachaume  ;  sonata,  G-minor,  adagio,  fuga,  sicilliani, 
presto  (violin  alone),  J.  S.  Bach,  Marteau  ;  piano 
solo,  allegro  de  concert,  E.  Guiraud,  Lachaume  ; 
(a)  adagio  pathetique,  Godard,  fbj  Hungarian 
dance,  Brahms-Joachim,  Marteau  ;  (a)  romance, 
Ch.  Sinding,  (b)  scherzo  tarantelle,  Wieniawski, 
Marteau. 

The  programme  presented  at  the  concert  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  16th,  comprised  the 
following  selections  : 

Sonata,  Paul  Lacombe  ;  fifth  symphony,  Vieux- 
temps  ;  "  Lamento,"  X.  Leroux  ;  "  Au  Printemps," 
Grieg  ;  prelude  to  the  Sixth  Sonata.  Bach  ;  "  Alburo- 
Blatt,"  Wagner  ;  polonaise  in  D,  Wieniawski  ;  bal- 
lade, Chopin  ;  "  Spinning  Wheel,"  from  the  "  Flying 
Dutchman." 

The  next  concert  of  the  series  will  be  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  19th,  in  the  same  hall, 
and  M.  Marteau  and  M.  Lachaume  will  give 
a  programme  of  exceeding  interest,  comprising 
Wieniawski's  polonaise  in  D-major,  "  Au  Printemps," 
by  Grieg-Marteau,  Leonard's  fourth  concerto,  a 
sonate  by  De  Castillon,  Chopin's  first  ballade,  and 
other  special  numbers. 

A  supplemental  concert,  however,  will  be  given  on 
Sunday  evening,  March  20th,  at  Metropolitan  Hall. 
An  excellent  programme  has  been  arranged,  aud  Mr. 
John  Marquardt  will  be  concert-master.  Marteau  will 
play  a  Mendelssohn  concerto  with  orchestra,  and  his 
solo  will  be  Saint-Saens's  "Rondo  Cappricioso." 
The  overtures  to  "  Tannhauser  "  and  "Freischiitz" 
will  be  given  by  the  orchestra. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  will  give  its 
ninth  concert  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  March  24th.  The  "  Rhapsodie  Erotique,'" 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest  Lent,  the  com- 
poser, will  be  one  of  the  attractions.  The  overture  to 
"  Julius  Caesar,"  by  Schumann,  Brahms's  symphony, 
No.  2,  in  D-major,  and  a  concerto  in  A-minor,  for 
the  violoncello,  by  Saint-Saens,  will  also  be  given. 


—  New  shapes  and  sizes  of  mourning  paper 
have  recently  been  received  by  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co. , 
the  Art  Stationers,  N0..-746  Market  Street. 


—  It  being  the  intention  of  J.  F.  Kennedy, 
successor  to  Morris  &  Kennedy,  art  dealers,  21  Post 
Street,  to  retire  from  business,  he  offers  his  large 
stock  irrespective  of  cost. 


—  Just  opened  up  our  spring  styles  of  hats. 
Goldman  the  Hatter,  906  Market  St.,  near  Stockton. 


An  Unique  Publication. 
An  interesting  innovation  in  the  way  of  charity 
work  is  the  magazine  which  the  Ladies'  Relief 
Society,  of  Oakland,  purpose  issuing  about  Easter 
time.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Mariposa,  and  will  con- 
tain stories,  sketches,  poems,  and  miscellaneous 
articles  by  a  number  of  California  and  Eastern 
writers  of  note.  Among  the  contributions  will  be 
some  of  the  writings  of  the  late  Frank  M.  Pixley, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  which  Mrs.  Pixley 
has  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society.  As 
there  will  be  only  one  issue  of  the  Mariposa,  it  will 
be  quite  a  literary  curiosity,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
those  interested  in  letters  in  this  State  to  place  their 
orders  for  copies  early.  The  attention  of  tradesmen, 
also,  is  drawn  to  it  as  a  desirable  advertising  medium. 


What  can  one  do  in  Lent?  How  can  one  get 
above  the  vanities  of  society  and  refresh  the  carnal 
mind  in  a  purer  atmosphere  ?  Answer  !  Go  to  Mt. 
Tamalpais.  There  you  are  far  above  the  common 
trivialities  of  earth — more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
— and  as  for  atmosphere,  even  a  fog  can  not  touch 
you.  The  railroad  takes  you  up,  and  the  hotel  at  the 
top  has  everj-  creature  comfort  in  stock— but  no 
vanity. 

Stephen  Phillips,  the  new  English  poet,  is  writing 
a  tragedy  in  vesse  for  Mr.  Alexander,  of  the  St. 
James's  Theatre. 


DIAMONDS. 


Highest  amount  loaned   011  them.     Strictly 
confidential. 

Money  to  Loan  You 

In  strictest    confidence    on    Diamonds    and 
Valuables.     loans  to   Society  People  at 
their  homes  011  Diamonds,  in  confidence. 
UNCLE  HARRIS. 

Phone  Brown  323.  15  Grant  Avenue. 


for   infants   and 
adults.    A  specific 
for   prickly   he.it    and 
chafing-.  Delightful  after 
"  avinpr.     Recommend- 
by  all  physicians. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail- 
price  =s  cts.     Sample  free. 
Take  no  substitutes. 
Gerhard  Mennen  Co. 
Broad  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


The  Bigjhn  Store 

GEO.    W.    SHREVE, 

739  Market  Street. 


Klondikers  Supplied  Cheap 

Rifles,  Pistols,  Shot  Gang,  Ammunition, 

Boots    and    Shoes,    Sleeping    BagB, 

Clothing,    Mitts,  Knives. 

Camp  Axes,  Packs,   Field   Glasses,   Pocket 

Compasses  and  Glasses,  Money  Belts, 

Fishing  Tackle,  Etc. 

Call  and  Examine  Goods  Before  Purchasing. 

Hotel     Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,,  CAL. 


The  Most  Healthful  and  Beautiful  of 
California  Resorts. 

60  MINUTES   FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


' 


No  better  furnished  or  equipped  hotel. 
Service,  table,  and  appointments  unex- 
celled. Old  friends  and  new  are  alike 
■welcome.  Private  Parties  and  Special  Din- 
ners 'will  receive  particular  attention. 

New  features  for  the  Paper  Chases  by  the 
Hunt  Club  this  season. 

The  hotel  is  personally  supervised  by 
General  "Warn  eld,  of  the  California  Hotel, 
and  all  guests  of  these  two  leading  hotels 
maybe  certain  of  finding  them  both  home- 
like and  attractive. 

R.  H.  WABFIELD  CO., 

Proprietor. 

AN    EXCELLENT 

Hfl  F  *  I  Proper!)'  prepared  and  promptly 
IT!  EZ/\  L.      served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL    ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most  W%  Jl  1  Jk  ^^  ^h 
Popular  Dining  W*  g\  ■  11  fT  j" 
Apartment  in  town,      '      ^^»  ■§■  .^m  ^i^  ■§■ 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    All.    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI     PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 

THE  LENOX 

828    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-clans  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


March  21, 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  lo 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  will  arrive  in  New  York  early 
in  May  to  attend  the  marriage  of  her  son,  Mr. 
Clarence  Mackay,  to  Miss  Kitty  Duer.  When  she 
returns  to  England,  the  young  couple  will  accompany 
her  and  take  in  the  London  season  during  their 
honeymoon. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  returned  to  New  York 
from  New  Orleans  a  fortnight  ago. 

Miss  Virginia  Fair  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Arthur 
Kemp  at  Aiken.  S.  C.  On  Saturday  she  joined  Mr. 
Charles  Mackay's  party  of  guests,  which  left  for  a 
pleasure  trip  through  Canada. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  Miss  Maie  Tucker,  of 
Oakland,  have  returned  from  a  seven  months'  visit  in 
the  East. 

Miss  Florence  Sharon  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Bromley,  in 
Scranton,  Pa.  She  is  now  at  Chevy  Chase,  the 
country-home  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Newlands. 

Mrs.  Willard  Barton  and  Mrs.  E.  Wright  left  last 
week  for  Japan  for  an  extended  visit. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dean  and  Miss  Helen  Dean  were  at 
ihe  Hotel  Rafael  early  in  the  week. 

Mr  J.  B.  Schroeder,  Jr.,  returned  from  the  City 
•of  Mexico  during  the  week.  He  has  been  absent  on 
a  business  trip  for  a  month  past. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Morse,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
•Canton,  0  ,  arrived  in  Washington  on  Wednesday 
last,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  President  and  Mrs. 
McKinley  for  some  weeks. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  has  been  touring  the  northern 
■part  of  the  State  in  a  private  car,  inspecting  the  rail- 
xoad  north  of  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  accompanied  by  Miss  Haste, 
sailed  for  China  and  Japan  on  the  steamer  Doric  on 
March  12th.  She  expects  to  be  away  about  three 
months. 

Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson  arrived  in  New  York  a  fort- 
night ago. 

Mr.  V.  Artsimovich,  the  Russian  consul,  registered 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrmann  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Michaels,  of  Alameda,  when  last  heard  from  had 
reached  Gibraltar  on  their  European  trip. 

Mr.  Frank  Norris  leaves  for  New  York,  where  he 
is  to  be  upon  the  staff  of  McClure' s  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth,  accompanied  by  her  brother. 
Mr.  William  Payne,  will  soon  leave  New  York  for  a 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Smith,  Miss  Anita  Gonzales, 
and  Miss  Genevieve  Smith  returned  to  Santa  Cruz 
last  week  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years  in 
Europe  and  the  East.  They  will  remain  at  Sunshine 
Villa  during  the  entire  summer. 

Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Shaw,  of  New  York,  who  is  visiting 
relatives  in  this  city,  expects  to  remain  here  about 
three  weeks.  She  will  then  make  a  European  tour, 
accompanied  by  her  niece.  Miss  Lucy  King. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  of  this  city,  is  passing 
a  few  weeks  at  The  Antlers,  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  She  is  accompanied  by  Miss  Burton  and  Miss 
Kathro  Burton,  the  daughters  of  Colonel  George  H. 
Burton,  TJ.  S.  A.,  inspector- general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California.  The  ladies  were  recently  ten- 
dered a  reception  at  Fort  Douglas  by  General  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Kent,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  James  Garneau,  of  St.  Louis,  is  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Loughran. 

Prince  Charles  Poniatowski  and  his  wife  are  the 
guests  of  Prince  and  Princess  Andre"  Poniatowski  at 
their  home,  on  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Jones 
Streets.  They  came  up  from  Mexico,  and,  after  a 
stay  of  a  couple  of  weeks  in  this  city,  will  proceed  to 
New  York  and  Europe. 

Miss  Alice  Owens  has  returned  from  her  visit  to 
the  interior,  and  her  health  is  completely  restored. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  has  returned  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mrs.    McLaren,    nde    Ash,   returned    during  the 
week  from  Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  visiting 
'  her  sister  and  her  brother-in-law,  Minister  Sewall. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing  returned  from  the 
East  recently. 

Miss  Hattie  L.  Brown  and  her  sister.  Miss  Alice 
Brown,  and  their  cousin,  Miss  Lillian  K.  Hamilton, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  after  an  absence  of  six  months, 
have  returned  from  New  Zealand,  where  they  visited 
relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  who  left  here 
about  six  weeks  ago  for  an  extended  European  tour, 
when  last  heard  from,  were  at  Carlsbad,  Germany. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Strong,  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Van  de  Grift,  of  Riverside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sloat  Fasselt,  of  New  York,  are 
sojourning  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  They 
have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Coronado  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  with  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and 
family  have  arrived  from  the  East  and  are  at  Milbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F,  Sheehan  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  returned  to  the  city  last 
Tuesday  after  making  a  three  weeks'  tour  of  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Tobin  came  up  from  Bur- 
lingame  a  few  days  ago  and  are  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Brooks  and  party,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
arrived  in  this  city  during  the  week  and  were  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  They  have  been  making  a  pleasure 
trip  through  Mexico  and  Southern  California,  and 
leave  for  their  home  shortly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Nesmith,  of  San  Jose\  are  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Canning,  of  Portland,  is  a  guest  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington,  who  returned  from  the 
East  recently,  left  for  Los  Angeles  early  last  week. 


Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  Miss  Huntington  have 
been  visiting  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Chandler  Howard  arrived  from  the  Orient  by 
the  last  steamer,  and  will  be  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
brief  period. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Foster  were  guests  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  who  are  spending 
their  honeymoon  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
were  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr,  Thomas  J.  Clunie  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  early  last  week. 

Mrs.  Robert  Dickson  and  Miss  Dickson  arrived  in 
New  York  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  W.  Forsyth,  of  Fresno,  is  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock,  widow  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  has  been  sojourn- 
ing at  Coronado  Beach. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  W.  B.  Williams,  Mr.  R.  C.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
D.  L.  Cox,  of  New  York,  Colonel  C.  C.  Royce,  of 
Cbico,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Munson,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  A.  McKee,  of  Sacramento.  Mr.  Mark  Plaisted, 
of  Riverside,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Curran.  of  Fresno, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Mash,  of  Stanford  University,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Post,  of  Stockton. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Russ,  of  Oakland,  Mr. 
Robert  Stewart,  of  Boston,  Mrs.  R,  Peters,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Mr.  George  Hamilton,  of  Montreal, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Cook,  of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  J.  White,  of 
Cincinnati,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Scarborough, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Captain  Jack  Crawford,  of  New- 
Mexico,  and  Mr.  R.  Gilman  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howell,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Crawford. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Garroatte,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  William  Vreeland, 
of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Litlow,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Young,  of  London, 
Mrs.  Sara  Bransford,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  J.  Mor- 
gan Smith,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 
B.  Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Norton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Brackett,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Trussell. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San   Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

General  William  Starke  Rosecrans,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, died  at  his  home  "near  Redondo  on  Friday 
March  nth.  His  health  has  been  poor  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  his  death  was  hastened  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  He  was  bom  in  Kingstown,  O.,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1819,  and  on  March  2,  1889,  he  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  and  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Major  Wallace  F.  Randolph,  Third  Artillery.  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan., 
and  will  proceed  to  this  cil  y  as  soon  as  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  officers  appointed  to  meet 
there  is  completed. 

Captain  James  B.  Burbank,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Lemly,  Third  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  are  to  be  examined  to  determine 
their  fitness  for  promotion. 

Major  Edward  Field,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
and  First- Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  leave  for  Los  Banos  and  Fresno,  where 
they  will  examine  grounds  suitable  for  target  range 
for  the  light  artillery.  , 

Lieutenant  Robert  S.  Abernelhy,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  now  on  duty  at  Alcatraz  Island,  has  been 
ordered  to  Angel  Island  for  duty  with  his  battery. 

Lieutenant  Rogers  F.  Gardner,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Alcatraz  Island, 
and  will  serve  on  duty  at  the  Presidio  with  Light 
Battery  C. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Edward  B.  Williston,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  leaves  for  the  East,  where  he 
will  be  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Sloctun,  N.  Y. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  a  guest  at  the—Hotel  Rafael  during 
the  week. 

Brigadier- General  William  R.  Shatter,  commander 
of  the  Department  of  California,  expects  to  leave  for 
Southern  California  soon  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Ensign  N.  E.  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Irwin, 
arrived  in  this  city  recently  on  their  way  to  Honolulu, 
where  they  will  join  the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore,  to  which 
vessel  Ensign  Irwin  has  been  recently  assigned. 

Lieutenant  Isaac  P.  Ware,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U. 
S.  A.,  was  a  guest  at  the  California  Hotel  last  week. 

Captain  Le  Roy  C.  Webster,  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  U.  S.  N.,  ac- 
companied by  his  mother  and  sister,  have  arrived  at 
Mare  Island,  where  Captain  Webster  will  take  com- 
mand of  the  Marine  Corps,  Major  Pope  having  been 
transferred  to  Brooklyn. 

Captain  Joseph  Trilley,  U.  S.  N.,  registered  at  the 
California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Captain  William  E.  Dougherty,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
charge  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Frederick  Snyder,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  reservation,  arrived  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  on  Friday. 

Ensign  Cyrus  R.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  battle- 
ship Oregon,  has  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  of  .Sacramento. 

Ensign  Charles  L.  Hussey,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a  guest 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Caperton  and  Mrs.  Caperton  are 
visiting  Mrs.  Robinson  in  Washington. 

Assistant-Surgeon  C.  D.  Kindleberger.  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Otympia.  and  ordered 
home  with  two  months'  leave. 

Lieutenant  A.  T.  Dean,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  been  a  guest  of  his  father.  Dr.  Dean,  in 
Washington,  for  the  past  two  months,  has  returned 
to  this  city. 

Colonel  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Chaplain  John  H.  Macomber,  U.  S.  A., 
registered  at  the  Occidental   Hotel  daring  the  week. 

Captain  William  H.  Miller,  Quarcerraister's  De- 
partment, U.  S.  N.,  and  his  son.  Mi.  H.*A-  Miller, 


were  in  St.  Paul  a  fortnight  ago.  They  were  en 
route  to  Chicago,  III.,  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  where 
Captain  Miller  is  stationed  as  officer  in  charge  of 
construction  of  the  new  military  post  of  Fort 
Spokane. 

RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Herman  Liebes,  the  follow- 
ing testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

George  Liebes,  Sidney  Liebes,  and  Julian  Liebes, 
sons  of  the  deceased,  and  Isaac  Liebes,  his  cousin, 
are  named  as  executors  and  trustees,  with  absolute 
power  regarding  the  estate,  except  that  the  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  H.  Liebes  &  Co.  shall  be  kept 
intact.  The  final  settlement  is  to  be  made  four 
years  hence,  when,  without  affecting  the  prior  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  testator,  the  following  bequests 
are  to  be  paid  :  Four  thousand  dollars  to  his  sister, 
Johanna  (Mrs.  Nathan  Meyer)  ;  32,000  to  his  niece, 
Lillie  Meyer  ;  $2,000  to  his  niece.  Ruby  Meyer  ; 
$2,000  to  his  niece,  Claire  Meyer  ;  $1,000  to  his 
nephew,  Alfred  Meyer  ;  $2,000  to  his  niece,  Lydia 
Liebes ;  $2,000  to  his  niece,  Rosalie  Liebes  ; 
$r,ooo  to  his  nephew,  Austin  Liebes  ;  $2,000  to 
his  niece,  Lottie  Liebes,  of  New  York  city  ; 
$1,000  to  his  nephew,  Arthur  Liebes,  of  New 
York  city ;  $1,000  to  bis  nephew,  Eddy  Liebes, 
of  New  York  city  ;  $500  to  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum,  $500  to  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum, 
$500  to  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum.  $250  to  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home — all  of  San  Francisco.  To  his 
sisters,  Helena  Liebes  (Mrs.  Isaac  Liebes)  and  Jen- 
nie Liebes  (Mrs.  Louis  Gounouer),  he  leaves  such 
articles  of  furniture  and  bits  of  bric-a-brac  as  they 
may  select  from  his  house.  Mrs.  Augustus  Weber, 
a  sister  of  the  deceased,  is  to  be  given,  during  her 
life-lime,  $75  per  month,  and  after  her  death,  her 
children  are  to  be  paid  the  following  sums  of  money  : 
$2,000  to  Violet  Weber,  $1,000  to  Rosie  Weber 
(Mrs.  Albert  Marks),  $500  to  Isadore  Weber,  $500 
to  Harry  Weber,  and  $500  to  Joe  Weber.  The 
testator's  two  daughters,  the  Misses  Leonie  and 
Elsie  Liebes  will  get  nothing,  as  they  have  been 
amply  provided  for.  The  remainder  of  the  estate 
will  be  divided  equally  between  the  three  sons,  who 
are  named  as  executors,  and  a  fourth  son,  Edgar 
Liebes.  The  value  of  the  estate  is  not  mentioned, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000. 


Why 
is  Evans' 
the  Ale 
of  to-day 


There  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Aneeles 


The  Races. 
Monday,  March  21st.  witnesses  the  openiog  of  an 
interesting  week  of  races  under  the  management  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club,  at  the  Ingleside  track. 
Six  races  every  day.  On  Monday  the  third  race  is 
for  the  Occidental  Stakes,  $1,000,  for  two-year-olds. 
On  Thursday  the  Androus  sweepstakes  for  two-year- 
olds  for  $1,000  will  be  run,  and  on  Saturday  next  the 
great  race  of  the  week  will  be  the  Evergreen  Stakes 
for  three-year-olds  and  upwards,  for  which  a  purse  of 
$1,500  will  be  hung  up.  There  are  from  thirty  to 
fifty  nominations  for  each  of  the  big  events. 


The  Press  Club  of  San  Francisco  will  give  a  recep- 
tion to  the  newspaper  men  of  California  on  Thursday, 
March  24th.  in  its  new  building,  123  Ellis  Street. 
The  hours  are  from  two  to  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  from  eight  to  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  From 
its  humble  beginning  a  number  of  years  ago,  when 
one  room  satisfied  its  requirements,  it  has  advanced 
so  successfully  that  its  quarters  to-day  are  as  com- 
fortable as  any  club  in  this  city. 


—  Ladies  going  to  the  Klondike  should 
purchase  Jaros  underwear  and  sanitary  towels  of 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  34  Geary  Street. 

—  Ladies'  straw  dudes  in  all  colors  just 
received  at  Goldman  the  Hatter,  906  Market  St., 
near  Stockton. 

*    ♦    * 

—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


—  Several  farms   wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


Only  2  Weeks  More 

This  Offer  will  be  Closed 
April  I,  1898. 


$15.50    IN  VALUE  FOR    $8.50 


The  combination  offer  made  by  the  Argo- 
naut^ whereby  the  Argonaut  and  Century 
Magazine  can  be  obtained  for  one  year  each, 
together  with  the  "Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits "  at  a  saving  of  $7.00,  over  and 
above  the  regular  retail  price  of  the  three, 
will  have  to  be  taken  advantage  of  soon. 

We  have  filled  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  new  and  old  subscribers  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  "  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits  "  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  our  homes  or  for  a  pres- 
ent to  a  friend.  At  the  rate  of  $8.50,  at 
which  we  offer  the  combination,  the  cost  of 
the  Argonaut  is  really  only  $1.00  a  year,  as 
the  price  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  the 
"  Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits  "  is  $7.50. 


Remittances  of  $8.50  for   the 

combination  should  be 
made  direct  to 

The  Argonaut 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PRE-EMINEXTI.Y  SUPERIOR. 

"STANDARD"  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANT. 
Repairs.        -----        Hauling. 

C.  B.  PARCEIXS, 

Tel.  Drnmm  24.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Educational. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  V   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher   Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOK. 


The  finest  drink   in   the  world 
—CHOCOLATE. 

The     finest     chocolate    in     the 
world — except     Kophta — is 

Ghirardelli'S   Monarch. 

As  a  drink,  or  in  pastry,  you'll 
5nd  it  equally  delicious. 
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SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 

Finest   Train   in   the  "World 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES. .  10.30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.in . . Friday-Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 


3   Days  Between   California  and  the   Great 
Lakes. 


SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 
Paso. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


'  Pop,  what  is  the  lull  before 
The  honeymoon,  my  son." — 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. .10. 30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS.. .7.55  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
bv  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |         From  January  1,  1898. 


ARRIVE 


*6 .  oo  a     Niles,  San  Jose1,  and  Way  Stations . .         8 .  45  a 

00  a     Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento *°.45  a 

00  a     Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland 5 .  45  P 

00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8 .  45  p 

30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  f 

00  a     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8.45  p 
30  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4'is  f 

*8>3oa     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7-*5  r 

q.oo  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. 6-45  P 

9.00  a     Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12  ■  15  r 

*i .  00  p     Sacramento  River  Steamers *o .  00  p 

1. 00  p    Niles,  San  Jose1,  and  Way  Stations..       Jo.  15  a 

1.30  p     Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7-45  * 

2.00  p     Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  - 15  p 

Livermore,  San  Jose1,  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations tio.15  a 

4.00  p    Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano,and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
4.00  P     Benicia.Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville.  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10 .  45  a 

4.30  P     Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  andStockton        7.15  r 
4.30  p     Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  a 
4.30  p     Santa  ¥6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for   • 

Mojave  and  East 6-45  p 

IT5.30  p     "Sunset  Limited,"  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10-15  a 

H5.30  p     "Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East $10.15  A 

6.00  p    European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  ■ . .         9-45  a 

6.00  p     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jos6 7.45  a 

J8.00  P    Vallejo T7-45  P 

8.00  p  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6.00  a- 
8.00  A 
9.00  A 
10.00  A 
iir.oo  a 
(12.00  M 


(3.00  P 
4.00  P 
5.00  P 
5.30  p 
7.00  p 
8.00  P 
9.00  p 
ttir-*5  *J 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

Fitchburg,  Elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to"  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


COAST   DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


7-i5  a 

^9-45  A 
10.45  A 

II-45  A 

12-45   ' 
il.45    P 

t=-45  ' 

*4-45  P 

*5-45  p 

6.15  P 

7-45  P 

8-45  P 

9-45  P 

10.50  P 

ttl2.O0'P 


8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 

2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose*,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations *io .  50  a 

4.15  p    Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos...         9.20A 

1.45  p     Hunters'   Excursion,   San  Jose"   and 

Way  Stations J7.20  p 


5-5o  p 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
♦7.15  9.00      11.00  a.  m.,    J1.00    *a.oo    t3.oo 

*4_oo  X5°°     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
lo.ooA.M.    li2.oo  *i.oo  I2.00  *3.oo  t4.oo  *5.oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6 

55 

A 

9 

OO  A 

10 
zx 

*2 

40 
30 
3° 

A 

A 

P 

15 
15 
OO 

P 
P 

P 

5 
6 

30 

30 

4S 

P 
P 

P 

San   Jose1    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6.55  a 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  15  p 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations., 8 .  35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa    Clara,    San    Jos£,    Gilroy, 
Holli5ter,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 
Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove. ....       *io-4o  a 
San  Jose*  and  Principal  Way  Stations      *g.oo  a 
San  Jose*  and  Principal  Way  Stations        9 .45  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations         r  .30  P 
San  Jose*  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5 .30  p 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7 .  20  p 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7 . 20  P 


a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

%  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

i   '    Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

**t  M  ,fldays  and  Thursdays.   '       ?dnesdays  and  Saturdays. 


T!  ■.  PACIFIC  TRANb  ER  COMPANY  will 
call  fc-  and  rheck  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 


Denned  :  Tommy— 
the  storm  ?  "  Papa- 
Truth. 

Caller— "1$  your  wife  at  home,  Mr.  Johnson?" 
Johnson  (surlily) — "Don't  you  see  her  wheel  in  the 
hall?" — Town  Topics. 

Young  physician  (excitedly) — "  How  did  you  leam 
about  me?"  Messenger — "  Rang  all  the  bells  till  I 
found  one  at  home." — Truth. 

Dawkins — "How's  your  indigestion,  old  man?" 
Phillips — "  It's  doing  nicely,  thank  you  ;  but  I  don't 
feel  very  well  myself." — Bazar. 

"The  Higbees  are  going  to  housekeeping  again." 
"  Tired  of  hotel  life  ?  "  "  No  ;  but  their  dachshund 
has  got  tired  of  hotel  food." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Jack — "  I  say,  Jim,  why  aren't  you  calling  on  Miss 
Jones  any  more?"  Jim — "Don't  ask  me,  Jack; 
the  reason  is  a  parent." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Comedian — "I'd  like  something  heavy  to  eat  this 
morning."  Tragedian — "For  my  part,  I  would  not 
be  a.erse  to  a  few  light  rolls." — Boston  Courier. 

Browne — "Allow  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  return- 
ing that  five  dollars  that  I  borrowed  the  other  day." 
Smythe — "Thanks  ;  the  pleasure  is  mine." — Harlem 
Life. 

"Have  you  any  stylish  neighbors?"  "Stylish? 
Mrs.  Toozle,  next  door,  is  just  getting  over  a  nine- 
,  hundred- dollar  attack  of  typhoid  fever." — Chicago 
Record. 

First  yeast- cake — "  Good- by,  old  chap;  I'm  go- 
ing to  work."  Second  yeast-cake — "That's  a  good 
resolve.  You're  bound  to  raise  the  dough  if  you 
work . " — Judge. 

A  great  treat :  "  Hey,  Lizzie,  come  here,  if  yer  en- 
joys music  an'  want  ter  have  some  fun.  There's  a 
organ-grinder  bin  tuk  with  spazzums,  an'  the  boys 
have  got  the  organ,  an'  is  a-playin"  waltzes  an'  pokers 
like  anythink  !  " — Basar. 

"  Bosh  !  "  said  the  wise  Anaconda  to  the  Chame- 
leon ;  "  you  think  you  know  it  all,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  you're  a  regular  child  so  far  as  knowledge  is 
concerned."  "Oh,  1  don't  know,"  retorted  the 
Chameleon,  turning  pink;  "  I'm  not  so  green  as  I 
was." — Toledo  Blade. 

Mamma — "  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  Georgie  plays 
and  sings  so  much  for  Albert  since  they've  become 
engaged  ?  She  never  seems  to  cease  from  the  time 
he  comes  into  the  house  until  he  departs."  Papa — 
"  1  guess  she  wants  to  make  sure  that  he  really  loves 
her." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"  Tell  me,  doctor,"  asked  the  ambitious  young  dis- 
ciple of  Galen,  eagerly,  "  what  was  the  most  danger- 
ous case  you  ever  had  ?  "  "In  confidence,  now  that 
I  am  about  to  retire  from  practice,"  answered  the  vet- 
eran physician,  frankly,  "I  will  confess  that  it  was 
my  medicine-case." — Puck. 

Manager— "The  fiftieth  performance  of  'The 
Dining- Room  Girl'  occurs  next  week,  and  I  intend 
to  give  away  some  dainty  silver  souvenir  ;  can  you 
suggest  anything  ?  "  Friend  (who  has  seen  the  play) 
— "  I  think  you'd  make  a  hit  by  giving  each  person 
in  the  audience  a  silver  dollar." — Puck. 

Impassioned  lover — "Tell  me,  my  angel,  what  to 
do  to  prove  my  love  ;  oh,  that  1  might,  like  some 
knight  of  old,  battle  for  you,  suffer  for  you,  die  for 
you."  Sweet  girl — "I  wish  you  would  give  up 
smoking."  Impassioned  lover — "Oh,  come,  now, 
that's  asking  too  much." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  I'd  be  better  off  if  I  were  dead,"  complained 
Cynicus  ;  "but,  then,  I  suppose,  nobody  would  take 
the  trouble  to  bury  me  decently."  "Oh,  Mr. 
Cynicus,"  said  Miss  Daisy  Candor,  with  the  ready 
sympathy  of  sweet  sixteen,  "why,  I'm  sure  all  your 
friends  would  bury  you  gladly." — Vogue. 

Hostess— -(at  a  party) — "And  does  your  mother 
allow  you  to  have  two  pieces  of  pie  when  you  are  at 
home,  Willie  ?  "  Willie  (who  has  asked  for  a  second 
piece) — "No,  ma'am."  Hostess  —  "Well,  do  you 
think  she  would  like  you  to  have  two  pieces  here  ?  " 
Willie  (confidently)—"  Oh,  she  wouldn't  care.  This 
isn't  her  pie." — Tit-Bits. 

"No,  madam,"  said  Meandering  Mike,  "I'm 
sorry,  but  it's  ag'in'  my  principles.  I  can't  split  no 
wood."     "Well,"  she   answered,   "there  will  be  a 

load  of   coal  here  this  afternoon,  and "     "I'm 

sorry  ag'in  ;  but  I  can't  (jarry  no  coal.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  will  do — I'll  compromise.  Ef  you've  got 
a  gas-stove,  I'll  turn  on  the  gas." — Washington  Star. 


THE   WONDER 

Everything  points  to  a  gay  and  auspicious  Spring  Season  in  the  social 
world.  You  will  want  to  strike  this  note  of  harmony  in  your  clothes, 
and  more  than  anything  else  will 

A    PRETTY    HAT 

help  to  make  the  possessor  attractive.     The  features  of  the  Season  are 
again  FLOWERS  IN  PROFUSION,  combined  with  the  b^au- 
liful   new  shadings  of  Green,  Rrd,    Kose,    Blue,    and   Yello-v,  Chiffon, 
Gauzes,  and  Netting  Effects,  and  set  off  by  Rhinestone  Ornaments. 
1  he  Wonder  has  added  a  new  department,  namely 

TRIMMED    HATS 

Produced   by  artistic  professionals,   and   creations   ranging  from   the  ■ 
modest  to  the  more  pretentious. 


The  Latest  and  Choicest  Always  at  the  Lowest  Price 
1026    MARKET    STREET 

THE    WONDER    HAS    NO    BRANCH    STORE 


THE   LATEST  STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
•632  MARKET    STREET  (Upstalre), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 
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Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
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TO    RENT 

A  very  commodious  furnished  house  of  nine 
rooms,  -with  laundry,  closets,  and  store- 
rooms, on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  Improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Rroad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  Is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  Box  24,  Argonaut  Office. 
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The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


For  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Complaints, 
"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches "  have  remarkable 
curative  properties.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


1897  was  the  Company's  Thirtieth  Year.  It  was  a 
successful  year,  as  shown  by  this  annual  statement.  Gains 
were  made  in  all  departments.  The  increase  in  policy- 
holders and  insurance  in  force  was  marked.  Further 
additions  were  made  to  its  excellent  agency  force,  and  the 
field  of  operations  broadened.  The  Company's  experience 
was  favorable  in  all  that  tends  to  continued  progress  and 
usefulness,  and  the  management  bespeak  the  best  results 
for  the  year  1898. 

Progress  : 

Assets  December  31st,  1887 
Assets  December  31st,  1897 

Cains  : 
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In  Assets       -._._. 
In  Income     ------ 

In  Interest  and  Rents 

In  Surplus     ------ 
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■   In  Dividends  to  Policy-holders 

In  Payments  to  Policy-holders 


$1,687,814  24 
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35,826  35 
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25,604  78 
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powers  have  therefore  expected  a  reciprocal  non-interference  ,  mulatto  chieftain,  Maceo,  was  slain,  the  three  insurgent 
ns  on  the  part  of  the  United  ;  chieftains  were  practically  operating  independently.  If  the 
part  I  United  States  intervened  and  drove  out  the  Spaniards,  who 
The  I  would  settle  the  form  of  government?  If  the  partisans  of 
Gomez  should   elect   him   president   and    the   partisans   of 
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ntervene 
nCuba? 


It  seems  now  to  be  generally  believed  by  the  American 
tfiLL  McKinley  Press  that  tne  United  States  contemplates 
intervention  in  Cuba.  We  do  not  think 
that  President  McKinley  will  intervene  un- 
ess  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by  Congress.  But  he  may  be 
orced  to  intervene. 

Foreign  intervention  is  a  departure  from  our  traditional 
■olicy.  Intervention  by  the  United  States  in  the  domestic 
ffairs  of  a  European  power  is  something  hitherto  unheard 
f.     This  country  has  persistently  maintained  that  European 


the  domestic  affairs  of  a  European  power.  The  Continental 
powers  will  certainly  accord  to  Spain  their  sympathy  and 
their  moral  support.  England  will  probably  side  with  the 
United  States,  for  obvious  reasons.  She  stands  alone.  She 
is  utterly  isolated  from  the  Continental  powers.  She  desires 
an  alliance  with  the  United  States  to  further  her  Chinese 
schemes.  Therefore,  she  will  encourage  us  for  purely 
selfish  reasons,  and  she  will  probably  not  be  sorry  to  see 
us  embroil  ourselves  in  this  Spanish  Cuban  complication. 

Waiving  the  question  of  European  complications  as  a 
result  of  intervention,  the  question  of  intervention  itself  is  not 
a  simple  one.  What  action  will  this  government  take? 
There  are  several  courses  open. 

The  first  is  non-intervention.  In  that  case  it  is  probable 
that  the  insurgents  will  ultimately  succeed  in  achieving 
their  independence  without  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  sensible  method,  but  not  the  senti- 
mental one.     It  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  jingoes. 

A  second  plan  would  be  to  recognize  the  belligerency 
of  the  Cuban  insurgents.  This  course  has  been  demanded  by 
jingo  congressmen  and  sensational  newspapers,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  could  help  the  Cubans.  Articles  and 
munitions  of  war  which  now  reach  them  would  be  immedi- 
ately shut  off,  as  Spain  would  have  the  right  to  search  vessels 
for  articles  contraband  of  war.  Recognition  of  belligerency 
could  not  help  the  Cubans.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
diminish  their  chances  for  success. 

A  third  course  would  be  the  recognition  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence. But  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
our  mere  declaration  lhat  Cuba  is  independent  would  make 
her  so.  She  has  no  capital,  no  postal  department,  no 
foreign  department,  no  navy,  and  no  seaport.  To  declare 
such  a  government  independent  would  be  folly. 

A  fourth  course  would  be  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  such  portions  of  Cuba  as  have  been  conquered  by  the 
insurgents.  This  would  be  less  absurd  than  the  other. 
But  as  the  portions  of  Cuba  that  have  been  conquered,  if 
any,  are  all  inland,  and  as  the  insurgent  capital  of  the 
country  is  apparently  shifting,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  communicate  with  such  a  government.  A 
United  States  minister  would  have  to  be  accredited  to  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
present  his  credentials  would  be  by  demanding  a  military 
escort  from  Spain  through  its  lines— which  Spain  would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  grant. 

A  fifth  method  of  intervention  would  be  for  Ihe  United 
States  to  buy  the  independence  of  Cuba  from  Spain  by  guar- 
anteeing its  indebtedness  of  some  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  borrowing  the  money  and  reimbursing  itself  by  taking 
charge  of  the  Cuban  custom-houses.  This  would  practically 
be  a  protectorate. 

A  sixth  course — which  would  seem  to  be  the  one  demanded 
by  the  advocates  of  intervention  regardless  of  cost— would 
be  to  declare  war  on  Spain,  occupy  Cuba,  and  after  it 
had  been  conquered  from  Spain,  turn  it  over  to  the  insur- 
gents, thus  fighting  their  battles  for  them.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  favorite  method  with  the  jingo  congressmen  and 
the  sensational  press. 


Suppose  the  United  States  Government  were  to  undertake 


partisans 
Garcia  should  elect  him  dictator,  which  would  the  United 
States  favor?  And  if  it  seated  Gomez,  and  Garcia  rebelled, 
would  the  United  States  attack  Garcia  ?  The  United  Stales 
claims  that  it  desires  peace  for  the  island  of  Cuba.  Can  it 
promise  peace,  if  the  Spanish  troops  should  retire  ?  And 
what  authority  has  it  for  doing  so?  It  has  had  no  official 
intercourse  with  any  of  the  insurgent  chieftains.  It  does 
not  know  what  their  wishes  are.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if 
the  Spanish  troops  were  withdrawn  to-morrow,  there  might 
be  two  Cuban  republics  within  a  week,  one  presided  over  by 
Garcia  and  the  other  by  Gomez. 

Let  us  suppose,  for   purposes   of  argument,  that  Spain 
without  declaring  war  should  sullenly  accede  to  the  demand 
of  the  United    States  for  the  independence  of   Cuba.     If 
Spain  were  threatened  by  a  country  of  the  vast  population, 
greath  wealth,  and  unlimited  resources  of  the  United  States, 
she  could,  without  shame  to  herself,  abandon  such  a  hope- 
less struggle  without  yielding  up  her  claims.    She  might  with- 
draw her  forces  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  commit  no  act  of 
war  against  the  United  States,  and  still  refuse  to  admit  that 
she  had   surrendered    her   sovereignty.     What    would    the 
United  States  do  then?     There    are  not  only  Cubans  in 
Cuba  but  there  are  Spaniards  and  Spanish-Cubans  as  well. 
In  the  province  of  Havana  there  are  some  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  analagous  to  our  national  guard,  who  are 
armed,  equipped,  and  drilled  as  soldiers.     They  are  rabidly 
pro-Spanish.     If  the  Spanish    regular  troops  and  ships  of 
war  were  to  withdraw,  what  would  the  United  States  do  with 
these  armed  and  menacing  volunteers  ?    Would  it  shoot  them 
down.     And  suppose  they  did  not  tamely  submit  to  be  shot 
down,  and  should  withdraw  from  the  towns  and  take  refuge  in 
the  mountains.    What  would  the  United  States  do  then  ?    For 
three  years  the  Cuban  insurgents,  who  are  of  Spanish  blood, 
have  held   their  ground  in  the    mountains  and  defied  the 
Spanish  troops.     In  Spain,  for  long  terms  of  years,  Carlists 
and  other  insurgents  have  also  held  their  ground  in  Pyrenean 
mountains  and  defied  the  regular  troops.     Guerilla  warfare 
is  inbred  in  the  Spanish  blood.     What  is  to  prevent  the  pro- 
Spanish  volunteers  from  taking  refuge  in  the  Cuban  moun- 
tains as  the  insurgents  have  done?     And  if  Spain  has  failed 
for  three  years  to  subjugate  some  thousands  of  poorly  armed 
insurgents  hiding  in  the  highlands,  how  long  will  it  take  the 
United  States  to  subjugate  some  scores  of  thousands  of  well- 
armed  Spaniards  hiding  in  the  highlands  ?     It  is  said  that  in 
the  last  three  years  Spain  has  sent  two  hundred  and   fifty 
thousand  Spanish  troops  to  Cuba,  two-thirds  of  whom  have 
perished  by  disease.     If  the   United  States  were  to  send 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  American  troops  to   Cuba, 
how  many  of  them   would  perish   by  disease?     How  long 
would  it  take  the  United  States  to  subjugate  the  pro  Spanish 
volunteers  when  Spain  has  failed  for  three  years  to  subjugate 
the  Cuban  insurgents?     And  if  the  island  were  given  up  to 
the  forces  of  Gomez  in  the  west,  of  Garcia  in  the  east,  and 
of  the  pro-Spanish  volunteers  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  all 
fighting  against  each  other,  which  of  them  would  the  United 
States  fight,  and  why  ?     How  would   we  settle  it  ?     Which 
would  be  the  government  of  Cuba  ? 

These  are  questions  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  answer. 
We  should  like  to  have  some  of  the  congressmen  who  are 
so   fond  of  demanding  that   the    United    States   intervene 


After  Interven 
tion  in  Cuba — 
What? 


with  force  of  arms  to  tell  us,  if  we  intervene,  how  we  shall 
■     It    would    bring  order  out  of  the  resulting  chaos. 


probably  begin  with  a  demand  that  Spain 
should  abandon  Cuba,  withdraw  her  sol- 
diers and  her  ships  of  war,  and  turn  over  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Cubans.  But  who  are  the  Cubans  ?  To  which 
leaders  should  the  government  be  turned  over?  At  one  end 
of  the  island  General  Maximo  Gomez  is  the  insurgent  com- 
mander.    At  the  other  end  of  the  island   General  Calixto 


It  took  the  North 
nearly  a  decade  of  years  to  reconstruct  the  rebellious  States 
of  our  own  Union  after  the  Civil  War.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  questions  arising  out  of  reconstruction 
were  infinitely  more  perplexing  than  those  arising  during 
the  war.  Let  us  recall  the  history  of  Southern  reconstruc- 
tion ;  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Southern  whites  to  the 
military  governments  imposed    upon   them  after   the 


„        .     .  ,  j    o-- „....,    ....|.u^u     uuviu    viicui   alter    ine 

Garcia  ts  reputed  to  be  the  msurgent  commander.     These  !  the  race  problems,  the  bloodshed,  and   the  Ku-KIu, 
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rages  of  the  reconstruction  period  ;  the  bitter  struggle  between 
Congress  and  President  Johnson,  with  but  one  vote  lacking  for 
his  impeachment ;  the  violent  convulsions  which  almost  rent 
apart  again  the  structure  which  we  thought  we  had  erected 
and  cemented  with  so  much  blood.  With  these  problems 
still  staring  us  in  the  face,  how  can  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  think  so  lightly  of  facing  more  difficult 
problems  in  a  foreign  country,  with  different  forms  of  ad- 
ministration, with  people  of  a  different  blood,  and  race, 
and  religion,  and  color,  and  language  ? 

It  is  evident  from  Senator  Proctor's  statement  that  the 
condition  of  the  ?-eco7icentrados  in  Cuba  is  most  pitiful. 
Several  hundred  thousand  of  these  unfortunate  creatures 
have,  by  the  military  operations,  been  driven  into  the  towns, 
where  they  are  starving  to  death.  Some  little  relief  has 
been  extended  to  them  by  the  charity  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  like  a  drop  of  water  in  a  desert.  If  the  United 
States  should  intervene  in  Cuba  and  force  Spain  to  retire, 
any  insurgent  government  would  find  it  impossible  to  cope 
with  this  problem.  Spain  has  found  it  so.  Eighteen  months' 
tropical  vegetation  has  reduced  the  little  farms  of  these 
poor  people  to  a  jungle.  All  will  have  to  be  cleared  again 
as  if  the  soil  were  virgin.  During  the  months  which  must 
elapse  before  they  can  again  draw  a  living  from  their 
little  patches  of  soil,  the  United  States  must  maintain 
them.  It  must  feed  them  when  they  are  well.  It  must 
nurse  them  when  they  are  ill.  It  must  bury  them  when 
they  die.  There  still  remain  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them.  If  we  intervene  and  drive  Spain  from  Cuba,  the 
care  of  the  reconce?itrados  must  devolve  upon  us.  The  in- 
surgent government  would  be  inadequate  to  it.  It  is  a  duty 
which  the  civilized  world  would  exact  from  us  and  which  we 
could  not  shirk.  Are  we  prepared  to  undertake  such  a 
colossal  task  as  this?  And  yet,  colossal  as  it  seems,  it  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  other  political  and  economical 
problems  of  pacifying  Cuba,  and  giving  her  a  sound  and 
stable  government. 

Decidedly,  it  will  be  well  for  President  McKinley  to  ask 
himself:  "After  intervention  in  Cuba — what  ?" 

Things  are  rather  quiet  just  now  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
_,  the   political   fence.      The    withdrawal    of 

Democratic  and  r 

Populi5tic  Slates  Senator  White  has  attracted  most  of  the 
in  California.  former  candidates  for  governor  into  the 
senatorial  fight,  and  left  the  gubernatorial  fight  practically 
between  Maguire  and  La  Rue.  It  is  admitted  that  La  Rue 
will  come  to  the  convention  with  considerable  strength. 
His  son-in-law,  Arthur  M.  Seymour,  a  popular  young 
attorney  of  the  capital  city,  is  chairman  of  the  Sacramento 
County  Committee,  and  may  be  counted  for  the  Sacra- 
mento delegation.  One  son  is  prominent  in  the  politics  of 
Yolo  County,  and  can  secure  that  delegation  ;  another  son 
represented  Napa  and  Lake  Counties  in  the  last  senate,  and 
will  bring  those  delegations ;  while  Contra  Costa  and 
Solano  are  friendly  to  La  Rue's  interests.  These  are  the 
forces  that  his  followers  are  counting  upon,  and  if  their  claims 
are  justified  he  will  enter  the  convention  with  formidable 
strength.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  his  anti  -  railroad 
strength  and  is  personally  popular. 

A  candidate  of  whom  little  has  been  heard  as  yet  is  Sen- 
ator John  H.  Seawell,  of  Mendocino  County.  He  has 
served  for  eight  years  in  the  State  senate,  and  was  in  the 
assembly  before  that,  and  he  has  made  a  good  record  from 
the  Democratic  standpoint.  He  is  therefore  thoroughly 
familiar  with  State  issues.  His  brother,  Emmett  Seawell,  is 
working  for  him  in  Sonoma  County,  but  he  is  as  yet  only  a 
dark  horse.  Assemblyman  T.  W.  H.  Shanahan,  who  is 
primarily  a  Populist,  is  also  ambitious  of  securing  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination,  and  thereby  effecting  a  combination  be- 
tween the  Democrats  and  Populists.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  secure  the  Democratic  nomination,  while  Maguire, 
who  still  leads  among  the  Democrats,  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Populists. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  State  ticket — except  the  judicial 
and  legal  offices — the  Democrats  are  still  holding  back, 
waiting  to  see  how  matters  develop.  Senator  Seawell, 
should  he  fail  in  his  gubernatorial  aspirations,  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  nomination  for  attorney-general.  He  has 
opposed  to  him  for  this  nomination  Attorney  W.  A.  Gett,  of 
Sacramento.  For  the  supreme  bench  a  number  of  judges 
of  the  superior  court  are  aspirants.  Judge  R.  C.  Rust,  of 
Amador,  is  strong  in  his  section  of  the  State,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  locality.  He  would  also  receive  a  strong  vote 
among  the  young  men,  for  he  is  grand  orator  of  the  order 
of  Native  Sons.  Judge  B.  N.  Smith,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  re- 
garded as  a  strong  candidate.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is 
also  vigorously  presenting  its  claims  to  recognition  on  the 
;eographicaI  issue.  That  section  of  the  State  has  no  repre- 
sentative on  the  ben  h  at  present,  and  it  comes  forward  with 
"vo  favorite  sons.  Judge  J.  K.  Law,  of  Merced,  has  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  nomination.  Judge  W.  M. 
Conley,  of  Madera,  is  strong  throughout  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  ;  he  is  directly  in  the  line  of  promotion  to  the  grand 


presidency  of  the  Native  Sons,  being  now  grand  vice- 
president,  and  he  enjoys  a  wide  popularity. 

In  the  congressional  districts  a  number  of  candidates  are 
also  coming  to  the  front.  The  nomination  for  the  first  dis- 
trict is  claimed  by  Fletcher  A.  Cutler,  who  was  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  at  the  last  election,  and  who  is  now  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  Del  Norte  County.  In  the  second 
district  Marion  de  Vries  is  generally  conceded  a  renomina- 
tion.  The  northern  part  of  the  third  district  claims  that 
Vann,  who  withdrew  in  favor  of  English  at  the  last  election, 
is  entitled  to  the  nomination.  The  candidate  in  the  fourth 
district  is  ex- Immigration  Commissioner  Stradley.  In  the 
fifth  district  Joseph  P.  Kelly  will  try  another  independent 
campaign  if  he  does  not  receive  the  regular  nomination,  and 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  the  present  incumbents  are  as  yet 
the  only  prominent  candidates. 

Much  depends  in  the  Democratic  camp  on  whether  there 
will  be  a  fusion  with  the  Populists.  Maguire  is  probably  the 
only  Democrat  mentioned  who  would  be  satisfactory  to 
both  sides,  while  there  are  probably  a  couple  of  Populists 
upon  whom  the  Democrats  might  agree  to  unite.  In  case 
of  such  a  fusion,  all  regular  Democratic  slates  would  be 
broken.  One  faction  of  the  Populists  would  agree  to  a 
fusion  where  there  was  a  fair  division,  while  the  other 
faction,  under  the  lead  of  G.  W.  Monteith,  who  aspires  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  refuses  to  consider  any  proposi- 
tion of  fusion.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the  gold  Demo- 
crats, who  would  certainly  reject  any  fusion  with  the  Popu- 
lists, and  will  almost  certainly  refuse  to  join  with  the  other 
wing  of  their  own  party. 

If  war  should  be  forced  upon  the  United  States,  a  successful 
v  c  armed  invasion  of  this  country  need  not  be 

BATTLE-SHIPS  J 

versus  considered.     If  war  with  Spain  develops,  it 

Torpedo-boats,  wilI  De  confineci  to  the  sea  and  the  sea- 
board. How  can  we  deal  the  greatest  destruction  to  an 
enemy  upon  the  sea?  We  have  afloat  four  battle-ships  of 
the  first  class  and  one  of  the  second  class.  There  are  none 
to  be  purchased  abroad,  so  far  as  known.  Such  vessels  can 
not  be  built  in  less  than  two  years  at  the  shortest.  It  is  as 
yet  a  question  what  the  battle-ship  is  worth.  The  battle- 
ship is  wholly  an  experiment.  It  has  grown  up  out  of  the 
types  developed  in  our  Civil  War. 

The  battle-ship  has  had  greater  tests  in  its  ability  to  meet 
the  attack  of  torpedoes  than  in  contests  with  other  battle- 
ships or  monitors.  In  our  Civil  War  there  were  at  least 
eight  iron-clads  destroyed  by  torpedoes.  It  may  be  said 
they  were  not  battle-ships  as  we  regard  them  now.  That 
is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  torpedo  of  1865,  with 
its  sixty  pounds  of  explosive,  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  torpedo  of  to-day,  carrying  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  and  improved  in  speed  and  dirigibility  by  later  in- 
ventions. In  the  Paraguayan  War,  Brazil  lost  its  finest  iron- 
clad by  a  torpedo  explosion.  Russia  held  the  armored 
Turkish  fleet  in  check  on  the  Danube,  in  1878,  wholly  by 
the  use  of  torpedoes,  and  with  them  destroyed  at  least  two 
fine  vessels.  In  the  French  operations  against  China,  in 
1884,  hostilities  were  practically  confined  to  the  sinking  of 
two  Chinese  naval  vessels  by  French  spar-torpedoes.  The 
most  notable  action  in  the  Chilean  civil  war  of  1891  was 
the  sinking  of  the  battle-ship  B/anco  Encalada,  with  all  her 
crew,  by  torpedoes.  The  decisive  naval  movement  of 
Japan  in  the  war  against  China,  in  1894,  was  the  attack 
upon  the  fleet  defending  Wei-Hai-Wei  with  her  torpedo 
flotilla.  There  were  but  two  attacks  made,  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  four  Chinese  vessels,  two  of  which  were  her 
best  armored  battle-ships.  That  is  the  record  of  the  tor- 
pedo and  the  battle-ship. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  fight  between  battle-ships  oc- 
curred in  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru  in  1879.  On  one 
side  was  the  Peruvian  Huascar,  an  old  type  of  the  English 
turreted  man-of-war.  Opposed  were  the  two  Chilean  iron- 
clads, Cochrane  and  Encalada,  battle-ships  of  a  much  newer 
type.  It  decided  nothing  except  the  fearful  havoc  of  modern 
high-power  guns.  It  was  too  one-sided.  The  Huascar  did 
no  execution  whatever.  Her  upper-works  were  simply  rid- 
dled by  exploding  shells.  The  first  shot,  exploding  in  the 
conning-tower,  killed  her  commander  and  his  aid.  Another 
penetrated  a  turret,  wrecking  it  and  killing  every  man  in  it. 
Eighty  officers  and  men  out  of  two  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded.     The  fight  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  internal  dangers  of  the  modern  battle-ship  figure 
largely  in  the  consideration  of  its  effectiveness.  Some  of 
these  are  known  already  without  the  experiences  of  war. 
Great  guns  get  loose  and  threaten  to  swamp  the  unwieldy 
fabric  in  a  sea-way.  The  magazines  are  apt  to  explode  in 
consequence  of  the  slightest  carelessness.  The  delicate 
electric  connections,  which  are  the  nerves  of  the  ship,  can 
easily  be  disarranged  by  the  first  shock  in  battle,  cutting  off 
the  commander  from  the  men  or  leaving  the  ship  in  dark- 
ness, or  both.  The  tenderness  of  a  battle-ship  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  world  when  the  British  ship  Victoria  sunk  in  a 
few  minutes  from  a  glancing  blow  of  the  Camperdoivn  in 


collision.  The  Spanish  Reina  Regente  was  lost  in  a  gale. 
Some  of  our  own  battle-ships,  notably  the  Texas  and  In- 
diana, have  found  trouble  in  heavy  seas.  All  these  facts 
seem  significant. 

We  can  build  a  hundred  torpedo-boats  for  the  price  of  the 
battle-ships  now  on  the  stocks.  We  can  doubtless  have  the 
whole  hundred  building  at  one  time,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a 
torpedo-boat  can  be  built  in  one  month.  More  battle-ships 
for  immediate  use  are  out  of  the  question.  Those  we  have 
are  supplemented  by  six  powerful  monitors,  and  these  will 
have  to  do.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  monitor  is 
superior  to  the  battle-ship  as  a  fighting-machine.  There  are 
those  who  insist  that  it  is  a  safer  sea-boat  and  a  better  gun- 
platform,  and  that  it  need  not  be  confined  to  the  coast.  The 
old  double-turreted  monitor  Mianto?iomok  made  a  European 
cruise  in  1867,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest  credit  in  all 
sorts  of  weather.  The  Monadnock  was  built  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  came  to  Pacific  waters  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  to  decide  between  these  two  types. 
The  situation  demands  a  speedier  answer  to  the  question 
whether  we  should  not  have  immediately  an  ample  fleet  of 
torpedo-boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  We  have  but 
twenty  of  the  former  authorized,  only  half  of  them  in  readi- 
ness, and  we  have  none  of  the  latter. 

Enough  is  known  to  indicate  that  the  torpedo  is  likely  to 
triumph  over  the  battle-ship,  and  that  armor  is  less  proof 
against  the  torpedo  than  against  big  guns. 

Recent  events  at  San  Quentin  must  convince  any  observer 
San  Quentin  a  l^at  ^e  method  of  handling  the  prisoners 
Disgrace  to  is    radically    defective.       Fight   after    fight 

the  State.  occurs  there,  sometimes  ending  in  murder, 

sometimes  necessitating  only  the  services  of  a  surgeon. 
Matters  seem  to  be  getting  worse.  Several  days  ago  six 
convicts  engaged  in  a  bloody  fight.  Last  week  two  separate 
fights  took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  two  of  the 
participants  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  The  first 
fight  arose  over  some  smuggled  opium.  It  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  two  hundred  prisoners,  and  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants was  stabbed  in  the  eye  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In 
the  second  fight  a  convict  was  struck  over  the  head  with  a 
heavy  tool,  receiving  a  dangerous  scalp  wound. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  scenes  proves  that  the 
penitentiary  is  in  a  disgraceful  condition.  Lawless  men 
thrown  together  without  sufficient  labor  to  work  off  their 
surplus  energy,  will  necessarily  indulge  in  brutal  combats 
unless  repressed  by  the  most  severe  discipline.  Physical 
fatigue  is  a  great  aid  to  good  discipline,  but  only  a  handful 
of  the  convicts  are  compelled  to  perform  work  that  could 
possibly  tire  them.  Were  they  all  compelled  to  work  at 
some  hard  labor,  they  would  soon  be  cured  of  this  full- 
blooded  desire  to  fight. 

While  the  convicts  at  San  Quentin  are  underworked,  they 
are  overfed.  They  receive  a  daily  fare  that  would  well  re- 
pair the  waste  of  the  hardest  physical  labor.  Many  an 
honest  laborer  is  compelled,  on  a  much  less  nutritious  diet, 
to  work  far  harder  than  these  convicts.  In  well-regulated 
penitentiaries  the  diet  is  based  on  the  work.  A  convict  who 
performs  no  work  receives  a  light  diet,  which  supplies  only 
sufficient  nutriment  to  repair  the  waste  from  the  natural 
functions  of  the  body.  Light  labor,  such  as  that  in  the  jute- 
mill  at  San  Quentin,  requires  a  more  liberal  diet,  while  those 
at  hard  labor  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  muscle-making 
food.  The  convicts  at  San  Quentin,  while  performing  light! 
labor,  receive  a  more  generous  diet  than  is  accorded  in  mosti 
prisons  to  those  doing  hard  labor. 

Another  serious  defect  is  the  community  system.  A  sho: 
period  of  solitary  confinement  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  in- 
ducing a  convict  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  institution.  I 
is  a  severe  punishment,  and,  if  continued  too  long,  become: 
an  extremely  cruel  one.  But  a  short  experience  of  this  kim 
fills  the  culprit  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  a  repetition,  am 
makes  him  obey  the  rules. 

The  separate  cell  system  is  quite  possible  at  San  Quentin. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  land  and  an  abundance  of  brick 
clay  there.  Thirteen  hundred  men  could  easily  build  all  th 
necessary  accommodations.  The  work  of  brick-making  am 
building  would  furnish  the  labor  to  keep  the  convicts  withii 
bounds  and  to  work  off  their  superfluous  animal  energy 
Such  reforms  must  be  adopted  if  any  discipline  is  to  b 
maintained  at  the  prison. 

The  United  States  has  been  engaged  in  five  distinct  wars  i 
R  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-thre 

Wars  and  years,   during   which    time    we   have  passe 

War-Scares.  twenty  years  in  an  actual  state  of  war,  Cj 
about  one-sixth  of  our  history.  Out  of  the  Revolution  w 
gained  independence.  Out  of  the  war  with  Tripoli,  bi, 
tween  1801  and  1805,  the  United  States  put  an  end  to  tr 
system  of  ransoming  the  captives  of  those  pestilent  Barbai 
corsairs.  The  War  of  18 12  was  scarcely  a  success,  as  : 
its  close  we  did  not  win  what  we  fought  for — freedoi 
from  the  continual  harassment  of   our  commerce  and  tl 
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impressment  of  our  seamen  by  England.  We  were 
humiliated  by  the  sacking  of  our  capital ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  gained  renown  in  naval  battles  on  the  sea  and  the 
great  lakes.  The  Mexican  War — 1846  to  1S4S — resulted 
in  large  acquisitions  of  territory. 

There  have  been  many  occasions  when  war  was  imminent, 
but  which  yielded  to  diplomacy.  The  first  grew  out  of  the 
arrogance  of  the  French  Directory.  France,  angered  by 
Jay's  treaty  with  England,  dismissed  the  American  minister, 
and  refused  to  receive  his  successor.  Extravagant  decrees 
were  made  against  American  commerce,  and  our  ships  were 
seized  and  confiscated.  A  war  loan  and  a  war  tax  were 
provided  by  Congress,  a  provisional  army  was  organized, 
and  Washington  was  called  from  retirement  to  lead  it. 
"  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"  rang 
through  the  land,  and  surly  old  John  Adams's  indorsement 
of  war  measures  almost  made  him  popular.  The  war  was 
largely  on  paper,  however,  although  the  Constellation  cap- 
tured one  French  frigate  and  disabled  another.  Then  the 
war  languished.  At  last  the  French  Directory  fell.  A 
treaty  was  reached  in  1800  under  the  influence  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  attained  to  power. 

In  1807  the  British  ship  Leopard  attacked  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake,  and  took  from  her  some  alleged  British 
sailors.  Three  of  the  Chesapeake*  s  crew  were  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded.  This  unparalleled  outrage  did  not  cause 
immediate  war  because  of  the  anxiety  of  Jefferson  for 
peace.  No  adequate  reparation  was  ever  made,  but  the 
grievances  of  a  similar  character  augmented  during  the  next 
five  years,  and  culminated  in  the  War  of  1812. 

In  1834  France  still  owed  us  money  on  account  of  the 
spoliation  of  American  commerce  in  1798.  By  the  settle- 
ment of  1 S03  France  was  to  pay  twenty-five  millions  of  francs. 
She  had  paid  nothing.  Andrew  Jackson  took  up  the  subject 
in  a  message  to  Congress  and  threatened  war  if  the  payment 
was  not  made  forthwith.  The  French  ministry  became  ex- 
cited ;  the  American  minister  at  Paris  was  instructed  to  de- 
mand his  passports  if  France  declined  to  pay,  and  diplomatic 
relations  were  for  a  time  broken  off.  But  France  cooled 
off,  in  a  year's  time  paid,  and  the  war  clouds  blew  over. 

The  Oregon  boundary  question  was  the  cause  of  a  genuine 
war-scare  in  1846.  Americans  demanded  "all  Oregon," 
which  cry  was  an  equivalent  to  "fifty-four-forty  or  fight." 
England  insisted  on  the  line  of  the  Columbia  River  from  a 
point  below  its  intersection  with  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 
Compromise,  hastened  by  the  approaching  Mexican  War, 
dispersed  the  trouble,  and  the  countries  settled  on  parallel 
forty-nine,  a  continuance  of  the  line  from  Rainy  Lake,  as 
the  boundary  of  Oregon.  , 

During  our  Civil  War  we  narrowly  escaped  a  conflict  with 
England  over  the  Trent  affair.  At  the  close  of  the  rebellion 
an  American  invasion  of  Mexico  was  avoided  only  by  the 
withdrawal  of  French  troops  from  that  state. 

The  capture  of  the  Virginius  by  Spain  in  1873  while  fly- 
ing an  American  flag,  and  the  subsequent  execution  as 
pirates  of  part  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  among  whom 
were  twelve  Americans,  brought  us  very  near  to  a  war  with 
■  Spain.  There  was  popular  excitement  equal  to  the  present 
|scare.  The  fleet  was  assembled  at  Pensacola,  and  war 
threatened  unless  reparation  was  given.  The  wily  Spaniard 
procrastinated  until  convinced  that  war  was  imminent,  and 
then  agreed  to  settle.     We  settled  for  a  money  indemnity. 

There  may  still  be  mentioned  the  Chilean  episode  in  Har- 
rison's administration  and  the  Venezuelan  affair  in  Cleve- 
land's second  term,  both  of  which  contained  probabilities  of 
war.  Both  were  fortunately  settled  by  diplomacy.  Judging 
from  our  former  "  war-scares,"  the  present  Spanish  compli- 
cations may  also  be  settled  by  diplomatic  negotiations. 

Rumors  of  war  connected  with  the  Spanish  situation  have 
had  a  decidedly  unsettling  effect  upon  Wall 
Bonds  East  Street  during  the  past   two  or  three  weeks. 

amd  West.  Even   government   bonds  were  not  exempt 

from  the  general  nervous  condition.  BradstreeVs  reports 
that  the  "coupon  4's  of  1925,  which  had  been  125,  sold  at 
122,  and  other  classes  declined  proportionately."  Naturally, 
railroad  and  industrial  stocks  suffered  still  more.  Last  week 
sugar  declined  from  132  to  \io%  ;  Manhattan,  from  \\\yz 
to  98  ;  Consolidated  Gas,  from  189^  to  180  ;  and  Standard 
Oil,  quoted  at  416  previous  to  the  scare,  sold  at  350. 
The  demoralization  extended  more  or  less  to  all  the 
prominent  securities,  including  the  Vanderbilt  stocks. 
Among  others,  St.  Paul  declined  4  points  ;  North-Western, 
y/&  ;  Delaware  and  Hudson,  3  ;  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
2.y&  ;  Burlington,  2^  ;  and  New  York  Central,  ifi  points. 
There  was  some  recovery  after  the  sharp  flurries,  but  the 
feature  of  stock  speculation  continues  to  be  a  decided  hesi- 
tancy to  do  business  until  the  war-cloud  lifts.  The  latest 
quotations  show  sugar  still  lower  at  117X;  Manhattan, 
100  ;  and  Consolidated  Gas  at  179^;  while  government 
4*s,  which  recovered  slightly,  have  sold  down  at  last  reports 
to  121  l/z.  The  actual  business  of  the  country  remains  in 
good  condition  so  far.     Exports  still  remain  large  in  our 


favor,  the  first  two  weeks  of  March  showing  16  per  cent, 
larger  than  1897.  Prices  have  continued  strong.  Money 
is  plenty,  and  the  bank  clearances  of  the  country  increased 
35.4  per  cent,  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  What  is 
noticeable  is  the  remarkable  fall  in  such  strong  securities 
as  government  bonds  through  the  mere  possibility  of  war. 
In  San  Francisco,  oddly  enough,  the  market  for  local  secu- 
rities has  been  strong  and  active,  with  the  exception  of  San 
Francisco  Gas  and  Electric,  which  has  been  weak  on  account 
of  threatened  opposition.  Why  the  local  security  market 
should  be  buoyant  when  Wall  Street  is  in  the  dumps  is 
difficult  to  explain.  It  is  probably  due  to  local  causes — the 
sluggishness  of  real  estate,  the  limited  local  field  for  invest- 
ment outside  of  real  estate,  and  the  disposition  of  money  to 
hide  when  tax-time  comes  around.  But  unless  the  war- 
cloud  clears,  the  local  security  market  will  inevitably  share 
the  Wall  Street  depression  before  many  days. 


Cuban 
Insurgents. 


The  Cuban  insurrection  seems  to  have  developed  a  rather 
Curious  curious    industry.       By    the    dispatches    we 

learn  that  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  of 
Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  have  just  left  that  city 
and  rejoined  the  insurgent  forces.  It  seems  that  they 
were  hired  by  the  Spaniards  to  pose  as  insurgents,  and  then 
surrender  and  accept  autonomy.  They  were  all  dissipated 
young  men  in  need  of  money.  One  of  them  is  Lollo 
Inba,  "  who  has  already  surrendered  three  times  under 
different  names."  Riveron,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  Guerra,  the 
son  of  a  notary  public,  and  Grau,  the  son  of  a  merchant, 
have  surrendered  twice.  There  are  some  twenty  -  five 
others,  but  they  were  comparatively  inexperienced  and  had 
surrendered  only  once.  After  having  gone  over  to  the 
Spaniards  from  the  insurgents,  they  have  now  gone  back  to 
the  insurgents  from  the  Spanish.  They  declare  to  the 
correspondents  of  the  yellow  newspapers  that  now  they 
are  genuine  insurgents  and  that  their  motto  is  "  Independ- 
ence or  Death  ! "  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  get  half  of 
their  motto — whichever  half  the  reader  prefers. 


of  State 
Sovereignt 


A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  a 
_      _  foreign   power,  sea-board    States,   like    New 

York  and  California,  could  purchase  war- 
ships and  provide  defense  for  their  harbors 
at  their  own  expense.  It  calls  attention  to  the  perfect 
crystallization  of  the  Federalist  idea  of  nationalism  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  century.  Less  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  still  a  mooted  question  whether  the  United 
States  was  a  nation  or  a  loose  confederation  of  sovereign 
States.  During  that  infant  period  when  the  central  govern- 
ment was  an  experiment,  when  its  resources  were  unorgan- 
ized and  its  treasury  depleted,  it  was  not  unusual  for  new 
States  themselves  to  levy  Indian  wars,  and  even  to  contem- 
plate in  coastwise  States  a  State  navy  for  their  own  uses. 

At  the  inception  of  the  Revolution,  each  colony  stood 
ready  to  defend  its  own  territory  from  aggression.  The 
"confederation"  was  merely  that  of  neighbors  who  joined 
forces  against  a  common  foe.  The  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment placed  in  commission  an  armed  vessel,  which  perhaps 
was  the  beginning  of  an  American  navy.  In  the  War  of  1 8 1 2 
merchant  ships  looked  to  themselves  for  safety  on  the  high 
seas  from  the  pirates  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  picaroons 
of  the  Spanish  main,  and  the  private  cruisers  of  the  mari- 
time States  did  as  effective  service  as  the  Federal  sloops-of- 
war.  During  181 3,  Tennessee  raised  an  army,  placed  it  in 
charge  of  General  Jackson,  and  appropriated  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  expense  of  a  Creek  war  to  be  waged 
beyond  her  borders. 

That  we  have  become  a  nation  would  be  sharply  shown  if 
a  legislator  of  New  York,  for  instance,  should  propose  the 
purchase  of  war-vessels  by  that  State  to  protect  the  harbor 
of  New  York  city.  The  State,  which  is  an  empire  in  itself, 
could  afford  it  well.  There  are  over  six  millions  of  popula- 
tion and  more  than  four  and  a  half  billions  of  property  at 
assessed  valuations  to  draw  upon.  Yet  we  can  not  doubt 
that  the  proposition  would  be  scouted  unanimously,  and  in 
the  event  of  war  the  great  State  would  turn,  as  she  does  to- 
day, to  the  power  and  purse  of  the  Federal  nation  for  pro- 
tection, as  a  frightened  child  would  run  to  its  mother's  arms. 

On  the   occasion  of  mustering  in  a  volunteer  company  in 
,  „,  Chicago,  Major  Ennis,  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 

A  Mutinous  ... 

Militia  ment,  Illinois  National  Guard,  Irish  Brigade, 

Major.  addressed  a  large  audience,  and  in  the  course 

of  his  remarks  said  : 

"  Unless  the  death  of  those  boys  on  the  Maine  is  avenged,  I  shall  re- 
sign my  commission  and  refuse  to  serve  under  a  flag  representing  a 
government  which  will  accept  money  for  the  blood  of  men  butchered  in 
their  beds." 

It  is  rather  early  in  the  war  for  Major  Ennis,  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  Illinois  National  Guard,  to  become  muti- 
nous. The  first  gun  has  not  yet  been  fired.  Major  Ennis 
reminds  us  of  the  young  midshipman  in  Marryatt's  novel, 
who,  as  his  captain  said,  was  "  Cock-a-hoop  with  his  new 
commission  before  the  ink  was  dry."     Major  Ennis,  of  the 


Irish  Brigade,  Illinois  National  Guard,  wishes  to  resign  his 
commission  before  the  call  to  arms.  This  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  a  militia  major.  If  Major  Ennis,  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  possesses  the  right  of  review  over  his  superior 
officers,  and  may  resign  if  they  do  cot  conduct  things  to 
suit  him,  the  captains,  lieutenants,  sergeants,  corporals,  and 
privates  under  Major  Ennis  would  possess  the  same  right  of 
review.  If  Major  Ennis  did  not  direct  matters  to  suit 
them,  they  also  would  have  the  theoretical  right  to  resign. 

This  is  the  weak  point  of  the  militia.  There  are  too 
many  potential  field-marshals  and  incipient  generalissimos 
among  the  tin  colonels  and  brass  majors  ;  each  private 
knows  as  much  as  his  captain,  and  secretly  thinks  he  knows 
a  little  more.  It  has  been  the  history  of  the  militia  ever 
since  Revolutionary  times.  After  Washington  took  com- 
mand at  Cambridge,  he  was  forced  to  control  his  militia 
with  the  meagre  corps  of  veterans  left  over  from  the  Indian 
wars  ;  they  were  not  militia-men — they  were  soldiers.  He 
was  forced  to  turn  the  guns  of  his  regular  troops  upon  some 
mutinous  Pennsylvania  militia  to  keep  them  from  returning 
to  their  homes.  When  Andrew  Jackson  took  a  force  of 
Tennessee  militia  toward  the  Gulf,  the  same  insubordina- 
tion and  homesickness  broke  out  among  them.  Jackson 
had  no  soldiers  with  which  to  control  his  militia,  as  General 
Washington  had,  but  he  put  some  two  hundred  mutinous 
miliiia-men  at  hard  labor  with  ball  and  chain,  and  shot  six 
of  them  for  mutiny.  It  was  brought  up  against  him  after- 
ward when  he  was  running  for  President,  and  did  not  help 
him  then,  but  it  helped  him  during  his  military  campaign,  if 
not  his  Presidential  one.  It  stopped  mutiny  in  his  militia 
forces. 

We  do  not  think  that  Major  Ennis,  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
Illinois  National  Guard,  would  be  of  much  assistance  to  the 
United  States  in  case  of  war  with  Spain.  But  if  he  led  his 
Irish  Brigade  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  under  the 
national  colors,  and  attempted  to  dictate  to  his  superior  offi- 
cers what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  they  would  treat  him  as  General  Jackson  did  his  muti- 
nous militia-men  eighty  years  ago. 

In  the  House,  on  March  21st,  in  the  course  of  debate,  Rep- 
ApT  resentative  Cousins,  of  Ohio,  got  switched 

Alliteration's  off  to  the  Maine  disaster.  In  his  speech  he 
Artful  Aid.  said  ' 

•"Hovering  above  the  dark  waters  of  that  mysterious  harbor  of 
Havana,  the  black-winged  vulture  watches  for  the  belated  dead,  while 
over  it  and  over  all  there  is  the  eagle's  piercing  eye,  sternly  watching  for 
the  truth.  Whether  the  appropriation  carried  by  this  resolution  shall  be 
ultimately  charged  to  fate  or  to  some  foe  shall  soon  appear.  Mean- 
while, a  patient  and  patriotic  people,  remembering  the  woes  of  war, 
both  to  the  vanquished  and  victorious,  are  ready  for  the  truth." 

The  dispatches  speak  of  this  as  "an  extemporaneous  out- 
burst of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  Representative  Cousins." 
It  may  be  eloquent  but  it  is  scarcely  extemporaneous.  Any 
gentleman  who  in  the  heat  of  debate  could  so  carefully  place 
his  p's  and  q's  as  to  speak  of  a  Patient  and  a  .Patriotic 
People,  of  Fate  or  Foe,  of  the  IVoes  of  f-Far,  of  the  //arbor 
of //avana,  and  of  the  Vanquished  and  Victorious,  reminds 
one  of  the  head-line  artist  who  cunningly  carves  out  his 
cameos  in  the  sibilant  silence  of  a  luxurious  local  room. 

The  Marquis  of  Altavilla,  of  Madrid,  Spain,  has  challenged 
Forbign  and  Senator  "Billy  "  Mason,  of  Illinois,  to  fight 
Domestic  a  duel.     This   challenge   is  a  result   of  the 

AsSES-  wealth  of  billingsgate  which  "  Billy  "  Mason 

poured  upon  Spain  in  the  United  States  Senate  some  days 
ago.  Senator  Mason  has  as  yet  paid  no  attention  to  the 
challenge  of  the  fiery  marquis,  but  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  which  is  familiar  with  Senator  Mason's  fatal 
qualities,  warns  the  marquis  that  Senator  Mason  has  a 
"  rapid-fire  weapon  located  between  his  nose  and  his  chin, 
exploding  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  words  a  minute," 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  Spanish  hidalgo  to  avoid. 

But  if  Senator  "  Billy "  Mason  has  not  picked  up  the 
gauntlet  hurled  by  the  irate  Spaniard,  another  gentleman  has 
done  so.  Dr.  George  E.  Powell,  who,  according  to  the  dis- 
patches, is  "  a  noted  Western  plainsman  and  Indian  fighter, 
and  boon  companion  of  Buffalo  Bill,  Wild  Bill,  and  Texas 
Jack,"  has  sent  from  Winona,  Minn.,  a  long  cartel  of  defiance 
to  the  Marquis  Altavilla.  The  credulous  yellow  papers  say 
that  the  doctor  has  cabled  his  cartel ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  cost  him  about  fourteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents, 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  this.  We  think  that  he 
has  confined  himself  to  dictating  it  to  the  type-writer  in  some 
Winona  hotel  and  carrying  it  with  his  own  blood-stained 
hands  to  the  local  journal,  hoping  that  the  yellow  editors  will 
cable  it  for  him.     Let  us  trust  they  may. 

This  occurrence  proves  that  the  wild  ass  who  roams  in 
desolate  freedom  is  not  indigenous  to  the  American  desert. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  him — the  asinus  hostis  and  the 
asinus  domesticus. 

If  Rudyard  Kipling  had  not  copyrighted  "Many  f 
tions,"  it  would  be  an  admirable  title  for  Mr.  Hearst's 
righted  cablegrams. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  28,  1! 


PROVING    HIS    METTLE. 

How  a  Reputed    Greenhorn    Surprised    His  Cowboy  Companions. 


Robert  Wilson,  the  young  owner  of  the  Sycamore  Ranch, 
had  passed  a  busy  day  in  preparation  for  the  spring  rodeo, 
which  would  begin  the  following  morning,  and  at  half-past 
four,  under  his  supervision,  a  languid-looking  Mexican  was 
loading  provisions,  cooking-utensils,  and  bedding  into  the 
camp-wagon,  stopping  every  few  minutes  to  survey  with  a 
hopeless  air  the  pile  of  goods  yet  to  be  transferred.  Half  a 
dozen  vaqueros  lounged  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  awaiting  his 
orders,  while  their  saddled  horses  were  tied  near  by. 

"  Hurry  up,  Ramon,"  said  Robert  to  the  Mexican,  "  or  it 
will  be  night  before  you  get  to  the  camp.  Start  just  as  soon 
as  you  put  the  things  into  the  wagon,  and  make  camp  by 
the  spring,  as  usual.  Bring  in  a  lot  of  fire-wood  the  first 
thing,  and  have  supper  ready  as  soon  as  you  can.  You 
fellows,"  to  the  waiting  vaquerox,  "  round  up  the  horses  and 
take  them  to  the  rodeo  ground.  I  will  start  as  soon  as 
Howard  comes.  He  said  he  would  be  here  by  five  o'clock," 
and  as  the  men  disappeared  Robert  turned  toward  the 
house  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Frank  Howard,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  men,  appeared 
soon  after  this  ;  the  three  men  then  set  out  for  the  rodeo 
ground,  which  was  located  five  miles  from  the  ranch-house 
and  about  the  centre  of  the  range.  Howard  had  worked  in 
the  country  for  several  years  as  farm-hand,  but  recently  he 
had  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  cattle,  or 
"  mayordomo,"  as  the  Mexicans  call  the  important  personage, 
and  the  lordly  vaqueros  were  inclined  to  resent  the  idea  of  a 
farm-hand  as  "cattle-boss,"  and  intimated  that  he  knew 
more  about  plows  than  he  did  about  cattle. 

There  were  rumors  that  he  had  been  bucked  off  three 
times  in  one  week  ;  that  he  could  not  recognize  the  ranch 
mark  ten  feet  away  ;  and  that  once  he  became  hopelessly 
lost  while  out  on  the  range,  and  spent  the  night  in  the  hills. 
Rumors  travel  quickly  and  are  easily  believed,  so  when  the 
vaqueros  of  Sycamore  Ranch  heard  that  the  new  mayordomo 
was  coming  to  help  at  their  rodeo  and  to  look  for  stray 
cattle,  they  expected  to  have  some  fun  at  his  expense. 

As  Howard  rode  up  to  the  camp,  where  about  a  dozen 
men  bad  assembled,  he  was  the  object  of  many  curious 
glances  ;  but  the  vaqueros  were  forced  to  admit  inwardly 
that  he  did  not  look  much  like  a  greenhorn.  He  wore  the 
usual  free-and-easy  cowboy  garb,  and  the  men  who  ex- 
pected to  see  him  wearing  a  straw  hat  and  a  "jumper" 
were  not  a  little  disappointed  at  his  appearance.  He 
greeted  them  with  easy  cordiality,  and  proceeded  to  make 
himself  at  home  in  true  cowboy  fashion. 

Before  long  Ramon  had  a  meal  prepared,  and  the  men 
disposed  of  the  viands  with  appetites  which  overlooked  any 
lack  of  delicacy  or  flavor.  The  meal  over,  the  men  lay 
around  the  blazing  camp-fire,  smoking,  playing  card-games, 
and  exchanging  reminiscences  of  former  rodeos. 

"Remember  how  you  lost  the  branding-iron,  Bill?"  said 
one  of  the  men,  with  a  chuckle  at  the  recollection. 

"Guess  I  do,"  replied  Bill,  mournfully  ;  "went  back  five 
miles  over  the  roughest  sort  of  country,  looking  for  the 
blamed  thing,  and  then  found  it  rolled  up  in  my  coat  be- 
hind the  saddle." 

"Do  you  carry  an  iron  when  you  are  out  on  the  range?  " 
asked  Howard,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Bob  does,"  replied  Bill,  promptly  ;  "  and  whenever  he 
sees  a  likely  orejano  he  claps  the  iron  on  it.  He's  got  so 
expert  that  he  can  brand  a  yearling  on  the  run." 

"But  how  does  he  keep  the  iron  hot  ?  "  said  Howard,  in- 
credulously. 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  men. 
"  You're  altogether  too  easily  fooled,"  said   Robert,  en- 
deavoring to  suppress  a  smile  ;  "  Bill  has  been  giving  you  a 
fill.     You  mustn't  believe  anything  that  fellow  says." 

"Well,  I  was  sold  sure  enough,"  said  Howard,  recovering 
from  his  confusion,  "  but  you  won't  catch  me  so  easily 
next  time.  I  did  not  believe  that  a  man  with  such  an  open 
countenance  could  tell  a  lie,"  and  the  laugh  was  turned,  for 
Bill  had  a  mouth  of  generous  proportions. 

With  such  delicate  pleasantries  the  time  passed,  till  Rob- 
ert, looking  at  his  watch,  found  that  it  was  time  to  turn  in, 
and  he  set  the  example  by  spreading  his  blankets  not  far 
from  the  fire,  and  invited  Howard  to  share  his  stony  couch. 
After  swallowing  a  hasty  breakfast  of  bread  and  coffee 
before  daybreak,  the  men  brought  the  horses,  which  had  been 
grazing  in  a  field  near  by,  and  Robert  at  once  saddled  his 
own  and  rode  to  the  rodeo  corral,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  in 
condition  to  receive  the  cattle.  Jack  Williams  showed  How- 
ard the  horse  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  then 
turned  to  throw  the  saddle  on  his  own  horse. 

"  Look  out  for  him,  he's  dangerous,"  he  remarked,  as  How- 
ard's mount  drew  back  with  a  snort  at  his  too  sudden 
approach. 

"Why,  what  does  he  do  ?  "  asked  Howard. 
"Bucks  like  the  devil;  nearly  killed  a  man  last  week," 
answered  Jack,  laconically. 

"  He  doesn't  look  like  a  bronco,"  said  Howard,  survey- 
ing the  horse  with  some  disfavor. 

"  No,  he's  a  meek-looking  cuss,  but  these  old  stagers  are 
the  worst.  They  buck  for  pure  meanness.  You'd  better 
blind  him,  or  he'll  never  let  you  get  into  the  saddle.  You 
can  have  my  blinder.  I  won't  need  it  to-day,"  said  Jack, 
with  such  friendly  concern  that  Howard  could  not  suspect 
him  of  guile,  and  accepted  the  proffered  bandage. 

The  men  nudged  each  other  and  exchanged  expressive 
winks  as  Howard  drew  the  blind  carefully  over  Borego's 
eyi  s,  mounted  in  haste,  settled  himself  firmly  in  the  saddle, 
then  cautiously  raised  the  blind.  Borego  stared  about  him 
for  an  instant,  and  when  touched  with  the  spurs,  walked 
•'  tietly  away. 

"  He  won't  buck  this  time,  but  you  can't  trust  him,"  ob- 
served Jack,  gravely. 

By  this  time  all  the  men  were  in  their  saddles,  and  the 
party  turned  toward  the  scene  of  the  day's  search.     They 


were  soon  joined  by  Robert,  who  reined  up  beside  Howard, 
and  at  once  observed  Borego's  unusual  head-gear. 

"  Why  did  you  put  a  blinder  on  that  horse?"  he  asked, 
suspecting  that  some  one  had  perpetrated  a  joke  in  his 
absence. 

"  Why,  Jack  said  he's  a  bucker,"  began  Howard  ;  but 
stopped  when  he  saw  that  Robert  was  smiling  and  the  other 
men  were  chuckling  silently. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  believe  these  fellows?  Borego 
hasn't  bucked  in  ten  years,  and  I  believe  he's  forgotten 
how.  You  ought  to  have  known  that  I  wouldn't  put  you  on 
a  bronco,"  said  Robert  trying  to  speak  gravely,  but  much 
amused  at  the  sight  of  the  blind  on  Borego's  placid  brow. 

"  Sold  again,"  said  Howard,  resignedly ;  "  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  Bill  Lane,  but  Jack  looked  so  innocent  that  I 
couldn't  doubt  his  word.  Never  mind,  boys,  I'll  get  even 
with  you  yet." 

For  a  time  the  men  rode  in  silence,  feeling  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  fresh  morning  air  and  the  pleasurable  excitement 
caused  by  the  jingling  spurs  of  a  goodly  company  of 
horsemen.  At  last  they  entered  a  canon  and  rode  single- 
file  along  the  narrow  trail  which  followed  the  bank  of  the 
creek.  Howard  was  twisted  sideways  in  the  saddle,  with  a 
hand  on  his  horse's  back,  talking  to  the  man  behind  him, 
when  a  branch  became  entangled  in  Borego's  tail.  One 
startled  bound  the  horse  gave,  but  it  threw  his  careless  rider 
into  the  creek  below,  to  the  great  alarm  of  sundry  little  fish. 
The  men  roared  with  laughter,  and  even  Robert  could  not 
repress  his  mirth  as  Howard  picked  himself  up,  dripping 
and  hatless. 

"  Laugh  away,  boys,"  he  said,  with  remarkable  good 
humor,  considering  the  trying  circumstances.  "It  amuses 
you,  and  doesn't  hurt  me.  I  deserve  a  fall  for  being  so  in- 
fernally careless,"  and  somehow  the  merriment  subsided 
when  they  found  that  he  did  not  get  angry.  He  remounted 
Borego,  who,  having  disengaged  the  obnoxious  branch,  was 
standing  quietly  by,  and  the  party  moved  on. 

When  they  came  to  where  the  creek  branched,  Robert 
sent  the  men,  in  twos  and  threes,  to  search  the  country 
thoroughly,  and  all  the  cattle  they  found  were  driven  to  the 
rodeo  ground.  By  ten  o'clock  all  the  detachments  had  ar- 
rived, and,  leaving  a  few  men  to  guard  the  cattle,  the  hungry 
vaqueros  proceeded  to  satisfy  their  ravenous  appetites  with 
the  products  of  Ramon's  skill. 

A  brief  rest  followed,  and  then  came  the  work  of  sepa- 
rating the  cows  and  the  calves,  parting  the  strays,  and  mark- 
ing and  branding  the  calves.  This  being  accomplished, 
Robert  and  his  men  slept  soundly  after  the  day's  exertion, 
but  the  first  faint  gleams  of  dawn  found  them  again  in  saddle 
and  riding  with  renewed  energy  into  the  hills. 

"  We  have  some  lively  work  before  us  to-day,"  remarked 
Robert  to  Howard,  as  they  approached  the  point  of  separa- 
tion. "  Somewhere  around  the  head-waters  of  this  creek  is 
a  bunch  of  cattle  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  out  for 
two  years.  They  are  as  wild  as  deer,  and  take  to  the  brush 
whenever  a  man  appears.  We  must  get  them  to-day  if  it 
can  be  done.  Bill,  you  come  with  us,  and  I  think  the  four 
of  us  can  do  the  business." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  leave  that  fellow  and  take  Sam  ?"  said 
Bill,  when  Howard  was  out  of  hearing.  "  It's  going  to  be  a 
hard  job  to  get  those  cattle  out,  and  we  need  men  who  can 
ride  and  who  know  the  country." 

"  Oh,  you,  and  Jack,  and  I  can  manage  them,"  replied 
Robert ;  "  and  besides,  I  want  Howard  to  see  the  fun.  That 
fellow's  all  right,  and  there's  the  making  of  a  good  vaquero 
in  him." 

"  Hasn't  shown  any  signs  of  it  so  far,"  muttered  Bill,  and 
then  subsided. 

With  his  three  aids,  Robert  proceeded  to  the  place  where 
he  expected  to  find  the  wild  cattle.  "  Now,  Bill,"  he  said, 
"  you  and  Howard  go  a  little  way  up  on  the  hill,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  sight.  Jack  and  I  will  get  above  the  cattle  and  start 
them  down  the  canon.  When  they  come  along,  you  fel- 
lows take  in  after  them  and  run  them  like  blazes,  and  be 
very  careful  they  don't  turn  up  any  of  these  side  canons,  or 
we'll  never  see  them  again." 

Bill  and  Howard  stationed  themselves  behind  a  clump  of 
bushes  and  watched  and  waited,  with  ears  straining  to  catch 
every  sound.  Suddenly  a  shout  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  canon  turned  their  eyes  in  that  direction.  A  bunch  of 
cattle,  in  mad  flight,  were  crossing  the  canon  and  heading 
for  a  narrow  ravine  which  opened  below  and  to  the  left  of 
where  the  men  stood.  Robert  was  dashing  down  the  hill 
behind  them,  yelling  :  "  Stop  'em,  boys  !  Head  'em  off  !  " 
"  No  use,  it  can't  be  done,"  said  Bill,  seeing  at  a  glance 
that  the  cattle  would  be  in  the  ravine  long  before  he  could 
reach  it.  "  Hold  on  !  You  can't  go  that  way,"  as  his 
companion  turned  and  galloped  up  the  hill.  Howard  made 
no  reply,  but  disappeared  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which 
Bill  knew  descended  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  ravine. 
Bill  spurred  his  horse  to  the  top,  and  stood  in  petrified 
amazement  watching  Howard's  flying  figure.  "  He'll  break 
his  neck,  sure  as  shooting,  but  I  guess  he's  nobody's 
coward,"  was  his  inward  comment.  However,  Howard 
made  the  descent  in  safety,  turned  the  cattle,  and  drove 
them  at  a  break-neck  pace  down  the  canon,  closely  followed 
by  the  other  men. 

"  Howard,  you're  a  brick,"  said  Robert,  as  soon  as  con- 
versation was  possible.  "You  turned  those  cattle  just  in 
the  nick  of  time.  But  you're  the  most  reckless  fellow  I 
ever  saw.  I  wouldn't  ride  down  that  hill  as  you  did  for  all 
the  cattle  on  this  ranch." 

"  Why,  you  said  to  stop  them,  and  that  was  the  only  way 
to  do  it,"  said  Howard,  evidently  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  created  a  sensation.  He  would  have  been  more  sur- 
prised had  he  known  how  much  he.  had  risen  in  Bill's 
estimation.  That  worthy  had  found  a  man  more  daring 
than  himself,  and  his  respect  for  him  was  boundless.  "  Boys, 
you  ought  to  have  seen  him  ! "  he  said  afterward  to  an  in- 
terested circle  to  whom  he  was  relating  the  adventure. 
"Maybe  he  doesn't  know  much  about  the  cattle  business, 
but  a  fellow  with  that  much  grit  is  bound  to  learn." 

On  the  third  day  of  the  rodeo  Robert  took  with  him,  as 


usual,  Howard  and  the  faithful  Jack,  while  the  other  men 
scattered  in  various  directions.  Howard  and  Jack  were 
searching  one  side  of  a  canon,  when  they  heard  Robert 
shouting  to  them  from  a  hill  on  the  other  side.  They  rode 
over  at  once,  and  found  him  sitting  on  bis  horse  and  watch- 
ing a  patch  of  brush  from  which  mysterious  crackling  sounds 
issued.  "  That  old  long-horned  Arizona  cow  is  in  there," 
he  said  to  Jack.  "  I  tried  to  drive  her,  but  she  made  a  run 
at  me  and  then  went  into  the  bush,  and  I  can't  get  her  out. 
Tie  your  horse  and  see  if  you  can't  make  her  move.  She's 
fighting  mad,  though,  so  look  out  for  yourself." 

Jack  crawled  warily  into  the  thicket,  while  Robert  and 
Howard  stood  by,  riatas  in  hand.  A  shout  from  Jack 
warned  them  :  "Look  out  !  she's  coming,  and  she's  mad  as 
fury.     I  can  see  her  eyes  blaze." 

The  brush  snapped  and  parted,  and  out  plunged  the  cow, 
took  one  glance  at  the  situation,  and  plunged  straight  for 
Robert,  who  was  the  nearest.  The  attack  was  so  sudden 
that  before  he  could  throw  the  riata  or  move,  the  cow  struck 
his  horse,  and,  with  a  vicious  twist  of  her  horns,  tore  a  gap- 
ing wound  in  the  poor  brute's  side.  The  shock  sent  horse 
and  rider  over  in  a  heap,  and  the  cow  faced  about  ready  for 
new  foes.  Robert  was  up  in  an  instant,  with  the  elasticity 
of  a  man  used  to  hard  falls,  and  ran  for  the  nearest  tree. 
The  cow  heard  him,  wheeled  like  a  flash,  and  charged  after 
him  with  a  snort  of  rage.  She  was  almost  on  him,  when 
Howard's  riata  settled  around  her  horns  and  stopped  her 
with  a  jerk  that  threw  her  to  the  ground,  while  Robert  made 
quick  time  to  a  point  of  safety. 

In  a  moment  the  cow  was  again  on  her  feet,  bellowing  and 
pawing  the  ground.  Then,  with  lowered  horns,  she  dashed 
furiously  at  Howard,  whose  keen  eyes  were  watching  her 
every  movement,  and  who  still  had  one  end  of  the  riata 
twisted  around  the  horn  of  his  saddle.  He  spurred  his 
horse  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  manoeuvre  which  stood  the 
astonished  cow  on  her  head,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  fractur- 
ing her  neck.  Before  she  could  rise,  Jack  was  sitting  on  her 
head,  and  with  riatas  they  bound  her  legs  till  she  was  help- 
less. 

"  You're  a  trump,  Howard,"  said  Robert,  warmly,  as  soon 
as  the  excitement  was  over.  "  I'd  have  been  badly  hurt  only 
for  you.  I  thought  I  was  done  for,  when  I  heard  that  old 
cow  snort  behind  me,  but  I  believe  I'd  just  as  soon  be  killed 
outright  as  scared  to  death." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  that  you're  only  scared,"  replied  How- 
ard ;  "  it  was  a  pretty  close  call,  though,  and  it's  lucky  I 
didn't  miss." 

This  incident  settled  Howard's  standing  as  a  vaquero. 
The  man  who  rode  with  brilliant  daring  and  threw  his  riata 
with  unerring  aim  in  the  face  of  danger,  was  worthy  to  take 
his  place  among  the  shining  lights  of  the  land. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1898.  Celia  Lynn. 


Roger  Q.  Mills,  United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  whose 
term  of  office  expires  by  limitation  March  3,  1899,  declines 
to  stand  for  reelection  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  This 
leaves  the  field  to  the  present  governor,  Charles  A  Culbert- 
son,  a  son  of  "  Old  Dave,"  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Mills  is  a  Kentuckian.  He  went  to  Texas  in  1S49,  and 
has  been  a  citizen  of  that  State  since  attaining  his  majority. 
Elected  to  Congress  in  1873,  he  has  been  a  member  of  that 
body  in  one  or  the  other  of  its  branches  ever  since,  and 
though  his  views  have  not  always  met  with  approval,  he  has 
invariably  commanded  the  attention  of  his  colleagues.  Dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  President  Cleveland's  first  term 
Senator  Mills  attracted  attention  as  the  author  of  the  Mills 
tariff  bill,  which  was  built  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  message,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Benja- 
min Harrison.  Mr.  Mills  was  candidate  for  Speaker  at  the 
assembling  of  the  Fifty-Second  Congress,  and  was  defeated 
only  because  the  Democratic  majority  believed  that  his 
temper  was  too  uncertain  to  permit  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  discretion  and  decorum. 


Some  idea  of  the  expenditure  and  loss  entailed  by  a  con- 
tinuous dense  fog  in  London  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  excess  in  a  day's  gas  bill  would  equal  the  supply  of 
a  town  with  from  10,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  for  a  whole 
year.  The  total  consumption  on  one  foggy  day  was  150,- 
000,000  cubic  feet,  the  excess  in  the  output  by  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  alone  being  35,000,000  cubic  feet.  The 
total  cost  of  the  gas  consumed  was  $120,000,  of  which  about 
$40,000  was  due  to  the  fog.  In  addition  there  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  electricity,  oil,  etc.,  and  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness by  stoppage  of  traffic  and  lack  of  custom  is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  West  End  shop-keepers. 


E.  O.  Chamberlin,  manager  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Worlds  which  has  been  pouring  out  scare  editions  for  some 
weeks,  went  stark  mad  a  few  days  ago,  and  is  now  in  a 
hospital.  His  malady  came  of  the  excitement.  It  made 
itself  known  when  he  headed  a  two  line  dispatch  about  the 
recall  from  Lisbon  of  the  Bancroft  and  Heletia  with  a 
black-type  announcement  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
clared war  on  Spain.     The  edition  got  on  the  streets,  but  was 

quickly  suppressed. 

m  •  m 

The  Authors*  Circular  derides  the  article  which  Mr.  Hen- 
ley wrote  for  the  Outlook  on  "  The  Burns  Superstition,"  on 
account  of  what  it  considers  its  defective  English.  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, we  are  told,  frequently  commences  his  sentences  with 
"  And"  ;  one  sentence  contained  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  words,  twenty-two  commas,  four  semi-colons,  two  colons, 


one  dash,  thirty  capital  letters,  and  sundry  other  typographi- 
cal signs. 

m  •  m 

The  Rothschilds  have  made  it  a  rule  to  intermarry,  and 
have  defied  the  doctrine  of  the  scientists,  who  have  forbid- 
den the  marriage  of  relations  on  the  ground  that  it  debili- 
tates a  race.  A  Rothschild  always  looks  among  his  cousins 
for  a  wife ;  uncles  have  married  nieces,  nephews  have  mar- 
ried aunts. 
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COMPANY    PROMOTING. 

Sensational  Success  of  the  Lipton  Tea  Company's  Stock  Issue— Sir 

Thomas  J.   Lipton's  Brilliant  Commercial  Career— London 

as  a  Field  for  Napoleons  of  Finance. 


All  London  has  been  Lipt on-mad  for  a  week  past,  but  the 
worst  is  over  now.  The  subscription  for  stock  in  the  new 
concern  closed  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  hereafter 
we  shall  hear  nothing  much  of  it  except  the  jubilations  of 
those  fortunate  ones  who  have  secured  stock  and  the  lamen- 
tations of  those  whose  checks  will  be  returned.  The  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  ,£2,500,000,  of  which  Sir  Thomas  J. 
Lipton  retained  one-half  for  himself  and  his  friends,  and  I 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  for  the  remaining  ,£1,250,000 
no  less  than  ^20,000,000  was  offered.  There  is  so  much 
money  tied  up  in  checks  mailed  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
where  the  lists  were  opened,  that  it  has  actually  been  neces- 
sary to  postpone  the  issue  of  the  Chinese  loan  until  March 
2 1  st.  From  the  small  tradesman  with  a  few  pounds  laid 
away,  to  the  solid  city  man  with  his  thousands  and  the 
women  of  fashion  who  have  pawned  their  jewels  to  take  a 
flyer  in  the  market,  every  one  was  bitten  with  the  fever. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  shares  will  probably 
prove  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  speculator,  as  such  an 
enormous  demand  as  the  over-subscription  indicates  will 
unquestionably  send  the  price  soaring  upward  for  some 
months.  But  even  as  a  permanent  investment,  with  a  view 
to  income,  the  slock  should  be  unusually  desirable,  for  Sir 
Thomas  is  to  be  appointed  chairman  for  ten  years  and  his 
salary  will  be  proportionate  to  the  profits — ,£5,000  a  year 
after  seven  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  ordinary  capital, 
_£  10,000  after  twelve  per  cent,  has  been  paid,  and  nothing 
at  all  in  the  extremely  unlikely  event  of  the  net  profits  fall- 
ing below  seven  per  cent. 

Moreover,  Sir  Thomas  has  his  own  reputation  at  stake, 
and  I  for  one  take  him  for  a  man  who  would  not  sell  it  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  or  any  more  valuable  consideration.  He 
began  lite — he  is  about  forty-two  now — as  a  warehouse-lad 
in  Glasgow,  whither  his  parents  had  come  from  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  he  saved  his  money  until  he  could  open  a  mod- 
est shop  in  High  Street  in  his  native  city.  By  judicious  ad- 
vertising and  careful  re-investment  of  his  profits,  he  extended 
his  business  by  opening  other  "  stores,"  and  now  he  con- 
ducts some  of  the  most  extended  commercial  enterprises  in 
the  Three  Kingdoms,  or  in  the  world,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
He  owns  the  Johnston  Packing  Company,  of  Chicago,  where 
from  two  to  three  thousand  pigs  are  killed  every  day,  with 
six  hundred  railway  refrigerator-trucks  in  which  the  pork  is 
carried  to  his  shops  in  the  States,  where  his  employees  sell 
it  to  the  consumers  ;  his  tea  is  drunk  all  through  Burmah 
and  India,  and  the  magnitude  of  his  transactions  in  this 
commodity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  his  record- 
check  for  the  government  duty  on  it  in  one  week  was 
,£35,365  gs.  2d.,  representing  a  total  of  nine  hundred  tons  of 
tea  ;  and  his  other  enterprises  are  so  many  that  he  keeps 
a  printing  establishment,  employing  two  hundred  hands, 
busy  getting  out  his  advertisements. 

As  you  may  well  imagine,  Sir  Thomas  is  a  very  busy 
man.  He  says  he  began  by  sleeping  in  his  shop  and  work- 
ing twenty-five  hours  a  day  ;  even  now,  with  a  fortune 
estimated  at  ,£10,000,000,  he  spends  ten  or  eleven  hours  a 
day  supervising  his  vast  interests.  He  has  not  even  had 
time  to  go  to  a  theatre  in  twenty  years  ;  but,  by  way  of 
compensation,  he  has  an  electrophone  connecting  his  home 
at  Sbutbgate  with  all  the  leading  theatres  and  concert-halls 
of  London.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  man  is  that  he  never 
uses  the  railway  in  his  daily  journeyings  between  his  home 
and  his  central  offices  in  the  City  Road  ;  instead  he  travels 
behind  the  "slickest"  team  of  American  trotters  in  all 
England,  faster  even  than  those  over  which  Sir  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  holds  the  "  ribbons,"  and  they  afford  him  about  all 
he  gets  of  what  the  ordinary  man  considers  pleasure.  But 
Lipton  takes  his  pleasure  in  other  ways — as,  for  example, 
giving  that  ,£25,000  to  the  Jubilee  Dinner  fund.  Many 
people  say  he  bought  his  baronetcy  with  that  donation,  but 
those  who  know  the  broad-shouldered,  keen-faced  man, 
with  the  merry  twinkle  always  in  his  eyes,  are  sure  that 
social  aspirations  were  not  the  sole  motive  of  his  generosity. 
Every  person  in  his  employ,  from  the  highest  to  the  mean- 
est, can  lay  any  grievance  before  him  personally,  and  there 
has  never  yet  been  a  strike  among  the  thousands  he  em- 
ploys. 

But  if  the  Lipton  Tea  Company  has  been  a  good  invest- 
ment, there  are  many  companies  floated  here  that  are  not. 
There  never  was  such  a  field  as  England  for  the  Napoleon 
of  finance.  Together  with  a  wonderful  faculty  for  saving, 
the  Englishman  has  an  ineradicable  love  for  speculation — 
not  plain,  out-and-out  gambling,  you  know,  but  for  putting 
his  money  into  a  legally  organized  company  with  a  high- 
sounding  directorate  and  a  prospectus  that  promises  wealth 
that  would  outshine  the  golden  splendor  of  Golconda.  The 
financial  crash  that  followed  the  Baring  failure,  with  liabili- 
ties of  ,£200,000,000  in  1890,  would  have  kept  most  nations 

■  on  scant  rations  for  a  decade  at   least,  but  two  years  later 
'  England   was    pouring    its    millions    of   pounds   into   South 

Africa.     The  Rand  alone  absorbed  ,£120,000,000,  and  other 

■  districts  in  the  Transvaal  took  much  more. 

Ernest  Terah  Hooley  is  the  king  of  the  promoters. 
Originally  a  Nottingham  stock-broker,  he  made  a  few  minor 
ieals,  and  about  three  years  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
iicycle  craze,  he  secured  a  bond  on  the  entire  plant  of  the 
Dunlop  Tyre  Company  for  ,£2,500,000,  and  in  less  than 
iixty  days  had  it  sold  off  for  ^£5,000,000 — and  the  shares 
:limbed  and  climbed  until  they  represented  the  sum  of 
£35,000,000.  Then  he  bought  the  Bovril  Company  for 
£1, 250,000,  Schweppe's  mineral-water  business  for  ,£600,- 
100,  the  Humber  bicycles,  and  several  other  concerns,  selling 

I  hem  again  at  a  uniform  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Everything  he  touches  seems  to  turn  to  gold,  and  public 
onfidence  in  him  is  unlimited.  Piccadilly. 

London,  March  10,  1S98. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Annabel  Lee. 
It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived,  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love,  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea  ; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee — 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
So  that  her  high-born  kinsman  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  me, 
Yes  !  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we, 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we  ; 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling — my  darling — my  life  and  my  bride, 
In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea, 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Annabel  and  the  Hickory-Tree. 
'Twas  more  than  a  million  years  ago, 

Or  so  it  seems  to  me, 
That  I  used  to  prance  around  and  beau 

The  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
There  were  other  girls  in  the  neighborhood 

But  none  was  a  patch  to  she. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  long  ago, 

My  love  fell  out  of  a  tree, 
And  busted  herself  on  a  cruel  rock  ; 

A  solemn  sight  to  see, 
For  it  spoiled  the  hat  and  gown  and  looks 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

We  loved  with  a  love  that  was  lovely  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee, 
And  we  went  one  day  to  gather  the  nuts 

That  men  call  hickoree — 
And  I  stayed  below  in  the  rosy  glow 

While  she  shinned  up  the  tree, 
But  no  sooner  up  than  down  kerslup 

Came  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

And  the  pallid  moon  and  the  hecUc  noon 

Bring  gleams  of  dreams  for  me, 
Of  the  desolate  and  desperate  fate 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
And  I  often  think  as  I  sink  on  the  brink 
Of  slumbers'  sea,  of  the  loving  link 

That  bound  my  soul  to  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  it  wasn't  just  best  for  her  interest 

To  climb  that  hickory-tree. 
For  had  she  stayed  below  with  me, 
We'd  had  no  hickory  nuts  maybe, 
But  I  should  have  won  my  Annabel  Lee. 

— Stanley  Hutitly. 

The  Cannibal  Flea. 
It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago 

In  a  District  called  E.  C, 
That  a  monster  dwelt  whom  I  came  to  know 

By  the  name  of  Cannibal  Flea, 
And  the  brute  was  possessed  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  live — and  to  live  on  me ! 

I  was  in  bed,  and  he  was  in  bed 

In  the  District  named  E.  C, 
When  first  in  his  thirst  so  accurst  he  burst 

.  Upon  me,  the  Cannibal  Flea, 
With  a  bite  that  felt  as  if  some  one  had  driven 

A  bayonet  into  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  why  long  ago 

In  that  District  named  E.  C. 
I  tumbled  out  of  my  bed,  willing 

To  capture  the  Cannibal  Flea, 
Who  all  the  night  until  morning  came 

Kept  boring  into  me  ! 
It  wore  me  down  to  a  skeleton 

In  the  District  hight  E.  C. 

From  the  hour  I  sought  my  bed — eleven — 

Till  daylight  he  tortured  me — 
Yes  ! — that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know 

In  that  District  named  E.  C.) 
1  so  often  jumped  out  of  my  bed  by  night 

Willing  the  killing  of  Cannibal  Flea. 

But  his  hops  they  were  longer  by  far  than  the  hops 

Of  creatures  much  larger  than  he — 

Of  parlies  more  long-legged  than  he  ; 
And  neither  the  powder  nor  turpentine  drops, 

Nor  the  persons  engaged  by  me, 
Were  so  clever  as  ever  to  stop  me  the  hop 

Of  the  terrible  Cannibal  Flea. 

For  at  night  with  a  scream,  I  am  waked  from  my  dream 

By  the  terrible  Cannibal  Flea  ; 
And  at  morn  1  ne'er  rise  without  bites — of  such  size !  — 

From  the  terrible  Cannibal  Flea. 
So  I'm  forced  to  decide  I'll  no  longer  reside 
In  the  District — the  District — where  he  doth  abide, 

The  locality  known  as  E.  C. 

That  is  postally  known  as  E.  C.  —  Tom  Hood,  Jr. 


Germany  has  imported  nearly  four  thousand  horses  from 
the  United  States,  the  cheapest  ones  being  utilized,  it  is 
affirmed,  for  the  manufacture  of  export  sausages,  which  are 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  epicures. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Lillian  Bell,  a  well-known  writer  for  women's  periodicals, 
who  has  had  occasion  to  cross  the  English  Channel  several 
times  recently,  refuses  to  "sit  up"  on  the  trip.  "I  travel 
better  flat,1'  she  explains  ;  "like  manuscript,  I  am  not  to  be 
rolled." 

The  Duke  of  Manchester,  who  attained  his  majority  on 
March  3d,  is  half  English,  a  quarter  German,  and  a  quarter 
Spanish.  His  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1S92,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  was  English  ;  his  grandmother,  now  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  is  a  German  ;  while  his  mother  is  a  Cuban 
Spaniard. 

The  new  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health, 
Colonel  Michael  C.  Murphy,  has  not  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  for  eight  years.  In  1889  he  was  operated  on  for 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  later  a  stricture  of  the  cesophagus 
developed  and  he  was  able  to  swallow  only  liquids.  Then 
he  had  an  opening  cut  directly  into  his  stomach,  and  he  has 
ever  since  been  fed  through  a  silver  tube  inserted  in  this 
aperture. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  the  well-known  novelist 
and  playwright,  has  sued  her  husband,  Dr.  Swan  M.  Bur- 
nett, for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility.  They 
were  married  when  she  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  though 
she  had  already  begun  to  write  for  publication,  and  have  had 
two  children  :  Lionel,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  Vivian, 
the  original  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  who  is  now  twenty- 
one  and  a  student  at  Harvard. 

While  Edward  W.  Townsend  and  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
were  giving  readings  from  their  books  together,  one  night 
in  a  Western  town,  Mr.  Bangs  gravely  announced  that  he 
"would  be  followed  by  Mr.  Townsend,  who  will  read  from 
his  autobiography,  '  Chimmie  Fadden.'  ''  When  it  came  to 
Mr.  Townsend's  turn  to  read,  he  had  his  revenge.  "  Speak- 
ing of  autobiographies,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Bangs  made  his 
first  success,  as  you  know,  with  'The  Idiot.1" 

Instead  of  having  his  sister,  Lady  Leconfield,  or  any 
other  of  his  Christian  kinsfolk  chaperon  his  daughters, 
Ladies  Sibyl  and  Peggy  Primrose,  on  their  debut,  Lord 
Rosebery  intrusted  that  task  to  a  relative  of  his  late  wife, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  Rothschild.  The 
lady  who  chaperoned  them  is  Mrs.  Leopold  Rothschild,  a 
remarkably  pretty' woman  and  a  daughter  of  the  Peruggias 
of  Tiiest,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of   Jewish  families. 

Lady  Frances  Hope,  whose  career  as  an  actress  ex- 
tended from  the  chorus  in  Henderson's  Chicago  extrava- 
ganzas to  a  leading  place  on  the  burlesque  stage  in  London, 
ending  a  year  or  so  ago,  after  her  marriage  to  Lord  Francis 
Hope,  is  essaying  to  find  a  way  into  society  through  the 
portals  of  charity.  A  fortnight  ago  she  was  assisting  her 
aristocratic  mamma-in-law,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, to  get  up  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Whitechapel 
schools. 

Mrs.  Marilla  M.  Riker,  the  woman  who  asked  to  be  ap- 
pointed envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  (the  first  application  for  a 
diplomatic  position  ever  made  by  a  woman),  is  now  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  from  the  district  that  includes  the  city  of 
Dover,  N.  H.  Five  years  ago  Mrs.  Riker  was  granted  per- 
mission to  practice  law  in  New  Hampshire,  being  the  first 
woman  lawyer  in  that  State.  She  has  also  been  admitted  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

"Private"  John  Allen,  of  Mississippi,  who  is  now  serving 
his  seventh  term  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives, 
gives  this  characteristic  reason  why  he  never  touches  liquor  : 
"  Of  course,  if  I  drank  any  at  all,  I  should  have  to  indulge 
while  stumping  my  district.  Now,  you  just  think  what  would 
happen  to  me  if,  while  on  a  stumping  tour,  I  should  take  a 
few  drinks  and  then  attempt  to  say  ;  '  Fellow-citizens  of  Ita- 
wamba, or  Oktibbha,  or  Tishomingo  County.'  My  finish 
can  be  easily  imagined." 

The  Hon.  Hubert  Valentine  Duncombe,  who  inquired  in 
the  House  of  Parliament  the  other  day  if  the  cabinet  had 
"considered  the  advisability  of  placing  the  British  fleet  at 
the  disposal  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  Spain,"  is  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Faversham  and  a  brother  of  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  at  the  ball  Lord  Rosebery  recently 
gave  for  his  daughters,  and  also  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Leinsler,  who  eight  years  ago  was  the  greatest  beauty  in 
England. 

Commander  Brownson,  who  has  started  for  Europe  to 
inspect  warships  for  purchase,  is  the  only  American  officer 
who  ever  ordered,  in  the  way  of  business,  the  firing  of  a 
gun  from  our  "  new  navy."  He  was  in  Rio  harbor  during 
the  Brazilian  revolution  when  an  American  merchant  captain 
wanted  to  approach  a  wharf  to  unload  his  cargo.  The 
rebel  Admiral  Mello  objected,  and  when  the  American  cap- 
tain persisted,  Mello  opened  fire  on  the  merchantman.  In- 
stantly Brownson,  who  commanded  the  Detroit^  sent  a  shot 
at  the  Brazilian.  He  missed,  but  the  hint  was  sufficient,  and 
the  merchantman  unloaded  in  peace. 

The  recent  gift  of  $1,100,000  to  Columbia  College  by 
Joseph    F.   Loubat  recalls   the  sensational  suit  he  brought 
against  the  Union  Club  of  New  York  in   18S2.     While  in 
the  club  in  1881,  Mr.  Loubat  had  made,  in  the  presence  of 
Henry  Turnbull,  a  derogatory  remark  about  a  woman  of 
the  latter's  acquaintance,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  governors  of  the  club  expelled  Mr.  Loubat  by  a  vote 
of  fourteen  to  four.     Mr.  Loubat  appealed  to  the  courts,  and, 
after  he  had  carried  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals,  the  lat- 
ter tribunal  decided  that  the  governors  had  exceeded  their 
powers,  and  ordered  that  Mr.  Loubat  be  re-instated  in  mem 
bership.     Mr.    Loubat   still  retains  his   membership   in 
Union  Club,  but  he  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of  New 
several  years  ago. 
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CHRIST'S    CRUCIFIXION. 


The  Story  of  Calvary  Told  by  Sienkiewicz— Extract  from   "  Let  Us 

Follow  Him,"  the  Forerunner  of  "  Quo  Vadis  "  — 

Christ's  Execution  Vividly  Described. 

["  Let  Us  Follow  Him,"  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  owes  its  recent  pub- 
lication to  the  great  success  of  "Quo  Vadis."  It  is  a  short  story,  the 
period  of  its  action  being  that  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  gave  to  the 
author  the  idea  of  writing  "  Quo  Vadis."  Jeremiah  Curtin  is  again  the 
translator. 

In  Alexandria,  Antea,  the  daughter  of  Timon  of  Athens,  a  learned 
sage,  and  the  wife  of  Caius  Cinna,  a  Roman  patrician,  fell  into  an  ill- 
ness cruel  and  unknown.  At  midday  it  seemed  to  Antea  that  she  heard 
around  her  the  quick  steps  of  invisible  beings,  and  in  the  depth  of  the 
air  she  saw  a  dry,  yellow,  corpse-like  face  gazing  at  her  with  black  eyes. 
All  attempts  to  cure  her  of  these  dreadful  visions  proved  futile,  and  fin- 
ally, at  the  advice  of  a  renowned  Hebrew  physician,  Cinna  went  with 
her  to  Jerusalem,  "  a  place  where  demons  have  no  entrance,  and  where 
the  air  is  dry  and  wholesome." 

When  they  came,  the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  received  them  with 
open  arms  and  told  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Nazarene.  He  com- 
plained of  the  monotony  of  life  at  Jerusalem,  and  argued  that  "  lone- 
liness produces  sadness  and  sickness."  As  a  diversion,  he  invited  them 
to  attend  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  He  explained  that  although  the 
Nazarene  had  done  nothing  to  merit  death,  he  had  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  rabble  because  "disturbances  undermine  Roman 
authority,"  and,  despite  the  plea  of  his  wife  to  be  merciful,  he  could 
not  retract,  because  "when  once  sentence  is  pronounced,  Caesar  alone 
can  change  it."  Accordingly,  they  took  up  their  position  outside  the 
city,  near  the  spot  chosen  for  the  execution,  and  watched  the  procession 
as  it  drew  near.  The  scene  which  ensued  is  thus  described  by  the 
author  :] 

Cinna  looked  at  this  throng  of  people  with  the  cool,  con- 
temptuous visage  of  a  man  of  the  ruling  race,  Antea  with 
astonishment  and  fear.  Many  Jews  inhabited  Alexandria, 
but  there  they  were  half  Hellenized  ;  here  for  the  first  time 
she  saw  Jews  as  the  procurator  had  described  them,  and  as 
they  were  in  their  own  native  nest.  Her  youthful  face,  on 
which  death  had  imprinted  its  stamp,  her  form,  resembling 
a  shadow,  attracted  general  attention.  They  stared  at 
her  with  insolence  in  so  far  as  the  soldiers  surrounding  her 
litter  permitted  them  ;  and  so  great  among  them  was  com- 
tempt  for  foreigners  that  no  compassion  was  evident  in  the 
eyes  of  any  ;  rather  did  gladness  shine  in  them  because  the 
victim  would  not  escape  death.  Then  the  daughter  of  Timon 
understood  for  the  first  time,  and  precisely,  why  those  people 
demanded  a  cross  for  the  prophet  who  had  proclaimed  love. 
And  all  at  once  that  Nazarene  appeared  to  Antea  as  some 
one  so  near  that  he  was  almost  dear  to  her.  He  had  to  die, 
and  so  had  she.  Nothing  could  save  him  now,  after  the 
issuing  of  the  sentence,  and  sentence  had  fallen  also  on  her. 
Hence  it  seemed  to  Antea  that  the  brotherhood  of  misfort- 
une and  death  had  united  them.  But  he  approached  the 
cross  with  faith  in  a  morrow  after  death.  She  had  not  that 
faith  yet,  and  had  come  to  obtain  it  from  the  sight  of 
him.  .  .  . 

In  front,  at  both  sides,  and  behind,  followed  soldiers  with 
slow  and  measured  tread.  Next  were  three  arms  of  crosses, 
which  seemed  to  move  of  themselves  ;  they  were  borne  by 
persons  bent  under  the  weight  of  them.  It  was  easy  to 
divine  that  the  Nazarene  was  not  among  those  three,  for  two 
had  the  insolent  faces  of  thieves.  The  third  was  a  simple 
countryman,  no  longer  young  ;  clearly  the  soldiers  had  im- 
pressed him  to  do  work  for  another.' 

The  Nazarene  walked  behind  the  crosses  ;  two  soldiers 
marched  near  him.  He  wore  a  purple  mantle  thrown  over 
his  garments,  and  a  crown  of  thorns,  from  under  the  points 
of  which  drops  of  blood  issued  ;  of  these  some  flowed 
slowly  along  his  face,  others  had  grown  stiff  under  the  crown, 
in  the  form  of  berries  of  the  wild  rose  or  coral  beads.  He 
was  pale,  and  moved  forward  with  slow,  unsteady,  and  weak- 
ened step.  He  advanced  amid  insults  from  the  multitude, 
sunk,  as  it  were,  in  the  meditation  of  another  world  ;  he  was 
as  if  seized  away  from  the  earih  altogether,  as  if  not  caring 
for  the  cries  of  hatred,  or  as  if  forgiving  beyond  the  meas- 
ure of  human  forgiveness  and  compassionate  beyond  the 
measure  of  human  compassion,  for,  embraced  now  by  infinity, 
raised  above  human  estimate,  he  was  exceedingly  mild,  and 
was  sorrowful  only  through  his  measureless  sorrow  for  all 
men. 

"Thou  art  Truth,"  whispered  Antea,  with  trembling  lips. 
The  retinue  was  passing  just  near  the  litter.  It  halted 
for  a  moment  while  soldiers  in  front  were  clearing  the 
road  of  the  throng;  Antea  saw  then  the.  Nazarene  a  few 
steps  away.  She  saw  the  breeze  move  his  hair  ;  she  saw  the 
ruddy  reflection  from  his  mantle  on  his  pallid  and  almost 
transparent  face.  The  mob,  rushing  toward  him,  sur- 
rounded with  a  dense  half-circle  the  soldiers,'who  had  to 
resist  with  spears,  to  save  him  from  their  rage.  Every- 
where were  visible  outstretched  arms  with  clenched  fists,  j 
eyes  bursting  though  their  lids,  gleaming  teeth,  beards 
thrown  apart  from  mad  movements,  and  foaming  lips 
through  which  came  hoarse  shouts.  But  he  looked  around, 
as  if  wishing  to  ask,  "  What  have  I  done  to  you  ?"  then  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed — and  forgave. 
"Antea  !  Antea  !  "  cried  Cinna  at  that  moment. 
But  Antea  seemed  not  to  hear  his  cries.  Great  tears  were 
falling  from  her  eyes  ;  she  forgot  her  sickness,  forgot  that 
for  many  days  she  had  not  risen  from  the  litter ;  and  sitting 
up  on  a  sudden,  trembling,  half  conscious,  from  pity,  com- 
passion, and  indignation  at  the  mad  shrieks  of  the  multitude, 
she  took  hyacinths  with  apple-blossoms  and  cast  them  before 
the  feet  of  the  Nazarene. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Amazement  seized  the 
crowd  at  sight  of  this  noble  Roman  lady  giving  honor  to  the 
condemned.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  her  poor  sick  face,  and 
his  lips  began  to  move,  as  if  blessing  her.  Antea  fell  again 
on  the  pillow  of  the  litter  ;  she  felt  that  a  sea  of  light,  of 
goodness,  of  grace,  of  consolation,  of  hope,  of  happiness, 
wa  ,  falling  on  her. 

"  Thou  art  Truth,"  whispered  she,  a  second  time. 
Then  a  new  wave  of  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
'  But  they  pushed  him  forward  to  a  place  a  few  tens  of 
i'^ps  distant  from  the  litter;  on  that  place  stood  already 
th';  uprights  of  crosses,  fixed  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocky  platform. 
The  crowd  concealed  him  again  ;  but,  since  that  place  was 
elevated  considerably,  Antea  soon  saw  his  pale  face  and  the 


crown  of  thorns.  The  legionaries  turned  once  more  toward 
the  rabble,  which  they  clubbed  away,  lest  it  might  interrupt 
the  execution.  They  began  then  to  fasten  the  two  thieves 
to  the  side  crosses.  The  third  cross  stood  in  the  middle  ; 
to  the  top  of  it  was  fastened,  with  a  nail,  a  white  card  which 
the  growing  wind  pulled  and  raised.  When  soldiers,  ap- 
proaching the  Nazarene  at  last,  began  to  undress  him,  shouts 
rose  in  the  crowds  :  "  King  !  king  !  do  not  yield  !  King, 
where  are  thy  legions?  Defend  thyself!"  At  moments 
laughter  burst  forth — laughter  that  bore  away  the  multitude 
till  on  a  sudden  the  whole  stony  height  resounded  with  one 
roar.  Then  they  stretched  him  face  upward  on  the  ground, 
to  nail  his  hands  to  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  raise  him 
afterward  with  it  to  the  main  pillar. 

Thereupon  some  man,  in  a  white  tunic,  standing  not  far 
from  the  litter,  cast  himself  on  the  earth  suddenly,  gathered 
dust  and  bits  of  stone  on  his  head,  and  cried  in  a  shrill,  de- 
spairing voice,  "  I  was  a  leper,  and  he  cured  me  ;  why  do 
ye  crucify  him  ?" 

Antea's  face  became  while  as  a  kerchief. 
"He  cured  that  man  ;  dost  hear,  Caius?"  said  she. 
"Dost  wish  to  return?"  asked  Cinna. 
"  No  !      I  will  remain  here  !  " 

But  a  wild  and  boundless  despair  seized  Cinna  because  he 
had  not  called  the  Nazarene  to  his  house  to  cure  Antea. 

At  that  moment  the  soldiers,  placing  nails  at  his  hands, 
began  to  strike.  The  dull  clink  of  iron  against  iron  was 
heard  ;  this  soon  changed  into  a  sound  which  went  farther, 
for  the  points  of  the  nails,  having  passed  through  flesh,  en- 
tered the  wood.  The  crowds  were  silent  again,  perhaps  to 
enjoy  cries  which  torture  might  bring  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nazarene.  But  he  remained  silent,  and  on  the  height  was 
heard  only  the  ominous  and  dreadful  sound  of  the  hammers. 
At  last  they  had  finished  the  work,  and  the  cross  piece 
was  drawn  up,  with  the  body.  The  centurion  in  charge 
pronounced,  or  rather  sang  out  monotonously,  words  of 
command,  in  virtue  of  which  a  soldier  began  to  nail  the 
feet. 

At  this  moment  those  clouds,  which  since  morning  had 
been  extending  on  the  horizon,  hid  the  sun.  The  distant 
hills  and  cliffs,  which  had  been  gleaming  in  brightness, 
gleamed  no  longer.  The  light  turned  to  darkness.  An 
ominous  bronze-colored  gloom  seized  the  region  about,  and, 
as  the  sun  sank  more  deeply  behind  piles  of  clouds,  the  gloom 
became  denser.  Men  might  have  thought  that  some  being 
from  above  was  sifting  down  to  the  earth  lurid  darkness. 
The  air  now  grew  sultry. 

All  at  once  even  those  remnants  of  lurid  gleams  became 
black.     Clouds,  dark  as   night,  rolled  and  pushed  forward, 
like  a  gigantic  wave,  toward   the  height  and  the  city.     A 
tempest  was  coming  !     The  world  was  filled  with  fear. 
"  Let  us  return  !  "  said  Cinna  again. 

"  Once  more,  once  more,  I  wish  to  see  him  !  "  answered 
Antea. 

Darkness  had  concealed  the  hanging  bodies.  Cinna  gave  , 
command  to  carry  the  litter  nearer  the  place  of  torment.  | 
They  carried  it  so  near  that  barely  a  few  steps  were  between  | 
them  and  the  cross.  On  the  dark  tree  they  saw  the  body  of  ! 
the  Crucified,  who  in  that  general  eclipse  seemed  made  of  j 
silver  rays  of  the  moon.  His  breast  rose  with  quick  breath-  ' 
ing.     His  face  and  eyes  were  turned  upward  yet. 

Then  from  the  rolls  of  clouds  was  heard  a  deep  rumbling.  ' 
Thunder  was  roused  ;  it  rose  and  rolled  with  tremendous  re-  . 
port  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  then  falling,  as  if  into  a 
bottomless  abyss,  was  heard  farther  and  farther  down,  now  j 
dying  away,  and  now  increasing  ;  at  last  it  roared  till  the  j 
earth  shook  in  its  foundations. 

A  gigantic  blue  lightning-fl.ish  rent  the  clouds,  lighted  the  j 
sky,  the  earth,  the  crosses,  the  arms  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  j 
mob  huddled  together,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  filled   with  dis- 
tress  and  terror. 

After  the  lightning  came  deeper  darkness.  Close  to  the 
litter  was  heard  the  sobbing  of  women,  who  also  drew  near 
the  cross.  There  was  something  ominous  in  this  sobbing 
amid  silence.  Those  who  were  lost  in  the  multitude  began 
now  to  cry  out.  Here  and  there  were  heard  terrified 
voices  : 

"  0  Yah  !  oj  lanu  !  [woe  to  us  !  ]  0  Yah  I  Have  they 
not  crucified  the  Just  One?" 

"  Who  gave  true  testimony  ?     O  Yah  /  " 
"Who  raised  the  dead  ?" 
And  another  voice  called : 
"  Woe  to  thee,  Jerusalem  ! " 
Still  another  : 
"  The  earth  trembles  !" 

A  new  lightning-flash  discolored  the  depths  of  the  sky,  and 
in  them  gigantic  figures  of  fire,  as  it  were.  The  voices  were 
silent,  or  rather  were  lost  in  the  whistling  of  the  whirlwind, 
which  sprang  up  all  at  once  with  tremendous  force  ;  it  swept 
off  a  multitude  of  mantles  and  kerchiefs,  and  hurled  them 
away  over  the  height. 
Voices  cried  out  anew  : 
"The  earth  trembles  !" 

Some  began  to  flee.  Terror  nailed  others  to  the  spot ; 
and  they  stood  fixed  in  amazement,  without  thought,  with 
this  dull  impression  only — that  something  awful  was  happen- 
ing. 

But,  on  a  sudden,  the  gloom  began  to  be  less  dense. 
Wind  rolled  the  clouds  over,  twisted  and  tore  them  like  rot- 
ten rags  ;  brightness  increased  gradually.  At  last  the  dark 
ceiling  was  rent,  and  through  the  opening  rushed  in  all  at 
once  a  torrent  of  sunlight ;  presently  the  heights  became 
visible,  and  with  them  the  crosses  and  the  terrified  faces  of 
the  people. 

The  head  of  the  Nazarene  had   fallen   low  on  his  breast  ; 
it  was  as  pale  as  wax  ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  his  lips  blue. 
"He  is  dead,"  whispered  Antea. 
"  He  is  dead,"  repeated  Cinna. 

At  this  moment  a  centurion  thrust  his  spear  into  the  side 
of  the  dead.  A  wonderful  thing  :  the  return  of  light  and 
the  sight  of  that  death  seemed  to  appease  the  crowd.  They 
pushed  nearer  and  nearer,  especially  since  the  soldiers  did 
not  bar  approach.     Among  the  throng  were  heard  voices  : 


"Come  down  from  the  cross!  Come  down  from  the 
cross  !" 

Antea  cast  her  eyes  once  more  on  that  low-hanging  head, 
then  she  said,  as  if  to  herself: 

"  Will  he  rise  from  the  dead  ?  " 

In  sight  of  death,  which  had  put  blue  spots  on  his  eyes 
and  mouth,  in  sight  of  those  arms  stretched  beyond  measure, 
and  in  sight  of  that  motionless  body  which  had  settled  down 
with  the  weight  of  dead  things,  her  voice  trembled  with  de- 
spairing doubt. 

LOVE    IN    THE    WINDS. 

When  I  am  standing  on  a  mountain  crest. 

Or  hold  the  tiller  in  the  dashing  spray. 
My  love  of  you  leaps  foaming  in  my  breast, 

Shouts  with  the  winds  and  sweeps  to  their  foray  ; 
My  heart  bounds  with  the  horses  of  the  sea. 

And  plunges  in  the  wild  ride  of  the  night, 
Flaunts  in  the  teeth  of  tempest  the  large  glee 

That  rides  out  Fate  and  welcomes  gods  to  fight. 
Ho,  love  !     I  laugh  aloud  for  love  of  you, 

Glad  that  our  love  is  fellow  to  rough  weather  ; 
No  fretful  orchid  hothoused  from  the  dew, 

But  hale  and  hardy  as  the  highland  heather, 
Rejoicing  in  the  wind  that  stings  and  thrills. 
Comrade  of  ocean,  playmate  of  the  hills. 

— Richard  Hoveyin  April  Atlantic. 


The  news  dispatches  of  the  past  week  announce  the 
death  of  the  old  Duke  of  Talleyrand  and  Sagan,  or  Due  de 
Valencay,  as  he  is  better  known.  The  duke,  who  leaves 
large  estates,  had  two  sons — Boson,  Prince  de  Sagan,  now 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  younger  brother,  the  Due 
de  Montmorency.  The  Prince  de  Sagan  had  been  the 
arbiter  of  elegance  and  fashion  in  Paris  for  thirty  years, 
until  he  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  nearly  a  year  ago. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  a  helpless  invalid  physically 
and  mentally.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has  lived  in  bach- 
elor quarters,  while  his  wife,  the  Princesse  de  Sagan,  a 
woman  of  vast  wealth,  has  continued  to  reside  in  her 
elegant  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique.  About  six 
months  ago  the  princess  realized  that  if  the  Due 
de  Montmorency  survived  his  brother  during  the  life- 
time of  their  father,  the  estates  of  the  latter  would  be  in- 
herited by  him.  Her  husband  was  at  the  time  confined  to 
his  chambers,  where,  by  the  orders  of  the  Due  de  Mont- 
morency, he  could  not  be  seen.  Watching  an  opportunity 
when  the  guardians  were  less  watchful,  she  sent  her  youngest 
son,  ostensibly  to  take  the  childish  old  man  out  for  a  drive,  but 
the  drive  ended  at  the  door  of  her  own  hotel.,  where  from 
that  day  to  the  present  her  assiduous  care  has  been  to  keep 
the  breath  of  life  in  the  body  of  her  witless  husband  until 
his  father,  who  was  eighty-six,  should  have  died.  That 
event  has  now  happened,  and  the  coveted  estates  are  safe. 
The  princess  has  two  sons — the  elder,  a  wild  youth,  has  ap- 
peared to  be  in  league  with  his  uncle  against  his  mother, 
while  the  younger  has  stood  with  her. 


The  greatest  naval  disaster,  remarks  a  writer  in  the 
Illustrated  America7i  on  famous  marine  disasters — if  we 
except  that  which  overtook  the  Maine — was  the  total  loss  of 
the  British  warship  Victoria,  which  in  July,  i  S93,  was> 
rammed  and  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  by  her  consort,  the 
Camper  down,  during  a  series  of  evolutions  by  the  British 
squadron,  until  that  time  unequaled  in  splendor.  The 
Victoria  went  down  with  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  her 
officers  and  men,  including  her  commander,  the  admiral  of 
the  squadron.  There  is  much  in  the  history  of  this  disaster 
that  can  never  be  made  clear,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
understanding  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Admiral 
Tryon.  He  ordered  the  two  divisions  of  his  squadron  to 
perform  an  impossible  evolution.  The  ships  were  in  two 
divisions,  six  cable-lengths  apart,  moving  at  eight  miles  an 
hour.  Each  division  was  ordered  to  turn  inward,  "  the 
leaders  together  and  the  rest  in  succession,"  and  to  reverse 
their  course.  At  the  rate  of  speed  ordered,  and  the  distance 
separating  them,  it  could  not  possibly  be  executed  without 

collision. 

m  •  m 

A  syndicate  of  young  thieves  in  Paris  has  been  working 
the  profitable  industry  of  robbing  the  robber.  At  the  great 
fashion  shops  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Bon  Marche",  the  de- 
tectives whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  for  the  shop-lifter  have 
been  assisted  for  many  weeks  by  a  band  of  amateurs 
whose  existence  they  never  suspected.  The  false  in- 
spectors enter  the  shops  as  customers,  and  hang  about 
until  they  find  their  suspect  departing  with  purloined  goods. 
Then  having  got  their  victim,  generally  a  woman,  they 
track  her  home,  demand  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  prop- 
erty, and  insist  upon  seaching  her  rooms.  Here  there  are 
countless  opportunities  for  plunder.  Anything  that  is  new 
or  handsome  they  can  claim  as  stolen  property,  and  the  de- 
tected one  is  of  course  in  no  position  to  resist. 


Representative  Joseph  C.  Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a 
plan  for  the  annihilation  of  hostile  fleets  should  they  ap- 
proach one  of  our  harbors.  He  says  if  benzine  is  conducted 
through  pipes  under  the  water  and  released,  the  fluid  will  rise 
to  the  surface  and  permeate  the"  atmosphere  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  above  the  water.  He  adds  that  the  fumes  of  the 
benzine  would  be  certain  to  penetrate  to  the  fires  aboard  the 
ship,  and  he  believes  no  powder-magazine  is  tight  enough  to 
exclude  this  vapor.  With  the  air  thus  charged,  any  hostile 
ship  afloat  would  be  rent  into  a  thousand  pieces. 


The  incessant  rains  of  recent  years  have  seriously  com- 
promised the  solidarity  of  the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  Thorwald- 
sen's  splendid  work,  which  is  carved  out  of  the  rock.  Some 
years  ago,  a  committee  of  experts  was  charged  to  examine 
the  Lion  and  to  make  a  report  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
with  a  view  to  preventing  its  total  destruction.  Certain  small 
and  not  very  costly  precautions  were  taken  as  the  result  of 
that  step,  but  more  important  work  has  now  been  recognized 
as  necessary. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


GOTHAM    LENTEN    GOSSIP. 

aldine  Bonner  Writes  of  the  Doings  of  the  Select  in  New  York- 
Lectures,  Ladies,  and  Learning— The  Visit  of  Prince 
Albert  of  Flanders. 


Now  that  Lent  has  begun,  everybody  who  has  an  address 
outside  the  Bowery  and  the  Tenderloin  begins  to  get  circu-; 
lars  for  classes.  They  are  of  all  descriptions,  and  judging 
from  those  I  have  received,  I  should  think  an  old  resident 
in  the  city,  whose  purse  was  deep  and  influence  wide,  would 
get  a  dozen  or  so  in  every  mail. 

They  treat  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  subjects.  Courses 
of  lectures  on  social  economics  are  in  full  blast  in  half  a 
dozen  different  places.  Talks  in  French  on  drama,  litera- 
ture, history,  are  going  on  in  the  ball-rooms  of  most  of  the 
large  hotels.  Talks  in  German  on  Wagner,  and  Goethe, 
and  things  with  names  a  yard  long,  are  being  given  at 
private  houses  to  audiences  of  the  most  select  kind.  Lect- 
ures on  artistic  subjects  by  well-known  people  are  booming 
at  Sherry's.  A  series  of  dramatic  afternoons,  where  popular 
players  appear  in  one-act  plays,  are  just  starting  somewhere 
else.     The  list  is  endless. 

These  entertainments  are  entirely  patronized  by  women, 
and  almost  invariably  by  rich  and  fashionable  women.  Be 
the  subject  under  treatment  abstruse  or  light,  be  it  in  English 
or  some  foreign  tongue,  be  it  something  of  current  interest 
or  something  of  primeval  research,  it  appears  to  have  the 
capacity  of  drawing  a  large  audience  of  handsome,  splendidly 
dressed,  and  solemnly  attentive  women. 

Out  of  pure  curiosity  I  have  gone  to  a  good  many  of  these 
lectures.  As  a  rule  they  are  delivered  by  thoroughly  com- 
petent people — sometimes  women,  but  generally  men — and 
while  some  of  them  are  light  and  gossipy,  others  are 
ponderous,  erudite,  and  scientific.  Yet  the  audiences — as 
frivolous  in  appearance  as  a  first-night  house  at  a  vaudeville 
show — sit  and  patiently*  give  ear.  A  few  of  the  listening 
faces  are  heavy  and  phlegmatic,  but  most  of  them  show  an 
alert,  eager,  almost  strained  attention. 

One  of  the  great  differences  one  notices  between  the  civil- 
ization of  the  West  and  the  East  is  the  prominence  given  to 
the  question  of  female  education.  I  doubt  whether  ever 
before  in  this  country  so  much  has  been  expected  of 
women  intellectually  as  is  now  expected  here  in  the  East. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  girl  was  supposed  to  be  most 
attractive  if  she  were  gently  and  sweetly  ignorant.  There 
was  another  time  when  it  was  a  deadly  insult  to  be  called  a 
"  blue-stocking."  But  those  times  are  past,  even  as  the 
■crinoline  and  the  chignon  are  past. 

The  regular  school  life  of  a  girl  in  New  York  lasts  till 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  During  the  last  two  years  lectures 
are  sandwiched  in  in  every  available  half-hour.  She  is  taken 
to  the  opera  to  study  it,  not  to  be  amused  by  it.  She  is 
taken  to  concerts,  generally  under  the  escort  of  a  competent 
musician,  who  directs  her  taste  with  a  stern  hand.  If  she 
desires  it,  she  passes  from  school  life,  or  the  governance  of 
tutors,  into  college.  The  women's  colleges  are  so  full  that 
in  some  of  them  applications  for  admission  have  to  be  made 
several  years  in  advance. 

New  York  college  women  are  as  a  rule  students  at 
Barnard,  the  annex  of  Columbia.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
Barnard,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  of  it  I  imagine  it  as 
something  like  the  university  in  "The  Princess."  Here 
"  the  sweet  girl  graduates  in  their  golden  hair  "  can  study  to 
their  heart's  content,  and  here  hundreds  of  the  Jitie  flettr  of 
New  York  daily  pass  from  lecture-room  to  lecture-room. 

School  or  college  does  not  end  the  educating  process. 
The  lecture  continues  it,  sometimes  merely  hammering  facts 
into  an  already  overcrowded  "brain,  sometimes  helping  out  in 
the  development  of  a  fine  mind.  What  these  New  York 
girls  know  and  can  talk  of  is  very  surprising  to  a  person 
coming  from  the  West,  where  the  women  are  naturally 
bright,  but  rarely  well  educated.  One  drops  in  for  an  after- 
noon call,  and  in  the  soft,  lamp-lit  dimness  of  a  luxurious 
drawing-room,  hears  two  or  three  pretty  girls  in  French 
clothes  discussing  the  rival  merits  of  Hoffman  and  Liszt  at 
the  same  age,  or  giving  erudite  reasons  why  Abraham  was 
supposed  to  signify  a  tribe — not  a  man. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture — a  side  to  which 
the  doctors  are  beginning  to  call  people's  attention.  Here 
and  there  voices  are  rising  up,  asking  how  women  can  stand 
the  strain  of  this  higher  education  when  combined  with  the 
other  strains  of  their  social  and  domestic  life.  The  press- 
ure of  existence  in  a  city  like  New  York  is  tremendous  in 
all  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  the  up-to-date  woman,  who  has 
a  mind  to  cultivate,  a  body  to  clothe,  a  social  position  to 
keep  up,  and  a  domestic  hearth  to  have  always  swept  and 
garnished,  the  pressure  is  too  tremendous  ;  something  must 
break. 

The  life  of  one  of  these  women  is  one  of  unceasing  strain 
and  toil.  They  have  no  rest.  While  they  are  physically 
fatiguing  themselves  in  the  ceaseless  round  of  a  society 
woman's  duties,  they  are  mentally  on  the  qui  vive  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  new  books  and  the  new  music, 
and  the  new  socialist  movement,  and  the  new  aspect  of  the 
political  horizon.  Their  lives  have  broadened  so  suddenly 
and  so  enormously  that  they  are  dazzled,  and  between  the 
many  paths  opening  around  them  they  do  not  choose  one, 
but  try  to  follow  all. 

Some  days  ago  a  well-known  physician  here  voiced  his 
disapprobation  in  one  of  the  papers.  He  was  filled  with 
alarm.  Like  that  ill-inspired  herd  of  pigs  in  the  Bible,  the 
women  of  New  York  were  dashing  headlong  for  a  precipice 
whence  they  would  plunge  into  an  abyss.  The  doctor  was 
skeptical  as  to  their  keeping  up  their  present  pace  much 
longer.  Nervous  collapses  and  break-downs  were  becoming 
too  frequent.  Meanwhile,  he  felt  very  gloomy  about  the 
prospects  of  the  future  Americans. 

These  future  Americans  are  becoming  rather  a  bogey  to 
the  women  of  the  present  day.  We  have  been  told  so  much 
about  them  that  when  we  have  nightmares  we  see  them — a 
large-headed,  short-legged  race  of  pigmies,  all  lunatics  ex- 


cept those  who  are  epileptic,  and  all  saying  in  chorus,  "  Now 
you  see  what  you've  done  with  your  intellectual  development." 
They  used  to  say  the  same  thing  about  the  generation  that 
would  succeed  the  era  of  tight-lacing.  But  the  owners  of 
the  eighteen-inch  waists  married  and  had  families  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  more  degenerated  or  enfeebled 
than  the  offspring  of  the  mothers  with  the  twenty-eight-inch 
waists. 

The  spinsters,  especially  those  who  have  means,  seem  to 
be  more  keenly  alive  to  the  dreaded  dangers  of  overwork 
than  the  matrons — at  least,  they  certainly  take  better  care  of 
themselves.  The  way  they  strike  the  balance  is  by  devoting 
their  leisure  hours  to  outdoor  sports.  In  the  old  days  the 
prescription  for  mental  fatigue  was  a  sofa,  an  open  fire,  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  a  novel.  To-day  it  is  golf  from  one  till  five, 
or  a  cross-country  ride  on  a  mettlesome  nag,  or  a  twenty- 
mile  spin  on  the  bicycle.  Some  one  was  describing  to  me 
the  other  day  the  regimen  pursued  by  a  young  millionairess, 
whose  name  is  as  well  known  in  the  "Society  Columns"  as 
it  is  among  the  prize-winners  on  the  golf-links  or  at  the  tennis 
tournaments. 

She  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  when  you  see  her 
sitting  in  the  front  of  her  father's  opera-box  in  the  full 
panoply  of  bare,  pearl-wreathed  neck  and  diamonded  head, 
looks  to  be  a  very  fine  example  of  the  finished  woman 
of  society.  This  she  is  to  a  certain  extent,  for  she  goes 
out  a  good  deal,  and  assists  her  mother  in  the  perpetual 
round  of  entertaining  which  the  life  of  a  fashionable  woman 
involves.  But  she  has  had  time  enough  to  pass  through 
Barnard  College  and  take  her  degree  first  as  a  B.  A.  and 
last  year  as  an  M.  A.  Her  recreation  is  not  the  cup  of  tea 
and  the  sofa,  neither  is  it  the  ladies'  lunch  nor  a  round  of 
visits.  When  she  feels  nervous,  or  tired,  or  overworked,  she 
goes  out  to  the  links  at  Ardsley,  and  bare-headed,  bare- 
handed, short-skirted,  and  loosely  belted,  she  plays  golf  all 
afternoon. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  good  many  years  an  heir- 
presumptive  to  a  throne  has  visited  our  hospitable  shores. 
This  is  Prince  Albert  of  Flanders,  heir  to  the  Belgian 
crown.  Prince  Albert  is  young,  only  twenty-two,  unmarried, 
modest,  gentlemanly,  and  good  -  looking.  Unlike  most 
foreign  men  of  position  and  title  who  are  twenty-two,  un- 
married, modest,  gentlemanly,  and  good-looking,  he  has  not 
come  to  gild  his  crown  with  American  dollars.  As  an  heir- 
presumptive  to  a  throne,  he  can  marry  only  royalty.  A 
marriage  with  an  American  would  be  morganatic.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  morganatic  wives  of  royal  princes  who 
are  not  too  close  to  the  steps  of  the  throne  are  recognized 
and  enjoy  the  same  social  position  as  though  the  blood  of 
kings  flowed  in  their  veins.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  there  can  be  no  fooling.  The  beggar-maid 
had  better  turn  her  steps  from  the  court  and  be  content  to 
become  the  morganatic  wife  of  King  Cophetua's  fifth 
cousin  on  the  mother's  side. 

The  reporters  fell  upon  Prince  Albert  in  a  body,  and  ex- 
tracted from  him  that  he  liked  America — this  was  before  he 
landed  ;  that  he  thought  the  American  women  beauti- 
ful ;  that  his  favorite  books  were  Maeterlinck's  plays  and 
Emerson's  essays  ;  that  he  thought  the  high  buildings  broke 
the  sky-line,  though,  on  a  second  view,  he  saw  that  they  had 
a  beauty  of  their  own  ;  and  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  that 
Bartholdi's  Liberty  looked  so  small.  Having  thus  exhausted 
every  subject  in  sight,  the  reporters  filled  up  their  space  with 
descriptions  of  his  personal  appearance  and  criticisms  on  his 
French. 

The  prince  came  into  his  heirship  by  a  tragedy  as 
mysterious  and  secret  as  that  which  robbed  the  house  of 
Austria  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph.  His  elder  brother 
was  Prince  Baudouin,  called  after  that  famous  warrior  Bras 
de  Fer^  who  long  ago  in  the  Dark  Ages  ran  away  with  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  France.  Baudouin  was  a  wild 
fellow,  fond  of  gay  living  like  his  uncle  Leopold,  the  ante- 
diluvian lover  of  Cleo  de  Merode.  One  day  the  fearful 
news  spread  through  Belgium  that  the  Crown  Prince  had 
been  shot  and  killed.  As  in  the  case  of  Prince  Rudolph,  the 
press  was  immediately  muzzled,  and  secrecy  absolute  and  im- 
penetrable closed  round  the  affair.  The  general  idea  was 
that  Baudouin  had  been  shot  by  a  jealous  husband,  but  there 
were  other  and  darker  stories  to  the  effect  that  he  had  roused 
the  ire  of  his  royal  kinsman,  who  had  used  the  medieval 
right  of  kings  to  deal  life  or  death. 

Geraldine  Bonner. 
New  York,  March  n.  1898. 


TWO    PARIS     PLAYS. 


Sardou's  Latest  Success,   "Pamela" — Coquelin  and    Rejane   in  the 

Principal  Roles — Story  of  the  Play— Edmond  Rostand  s 

Poetic  Drama,   "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 


The  influence  of  various  occupations  upon  health  and 
longevity  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  investigation  just 
completed  by  an  officer  of  the  registrar-general's  department 
of  the  British  Government.  A  vast  collection  of  figures, 
comparative  tables,  etc.,  has  just  been  issued  as  a  public  doc- 
ument, and  some  of  the  deductions  from  them  are  instructive 
and  of  interest.  First  and  foremost  comes  overwhelming 
proof  that  work  or  occupation  of  some  sort  is  the  greatest 
promoter  of  longevity.  It  is  almost  alone  in  England  of  all 
civilized  countries  that  this  fact  can  be  brought  out  clearly  in 
public  statistics,  for  it  is  only  in  England  that  the  leisure 
class,  so  called,  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  comparison  to  be 

made. 

^  m  ^ 

Henry  H.  Bingham,  congressman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  attracted  the  public  eye  by  making  the  only  hissed 
speech  on  the  Cannon  emergency  bill,  is  a  Philadelphian, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  for  nineteen  years. 
He  entered  the  Union  army  as  lieutenant  in  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fortieth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  was  wounded  at 
Gettysburg,  and  was  mustered  out  as  a  brevet  brigadier- 
general.      He  has  held  office  almost  continuously  ever  since. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  has  not  only  been  enjoined  from 
selling  his  family  portraits  and  other  heirlooms  by  the  court 
of  chancery,  but  has  been  ordered  to  put  back  those  that  he 
had  already  disposed  of.  The  court,  moreover,  made  the 
unusual  order  that  he  should  pay  the  costs  of  the  motion  for 
an  injunction  against  him. 


Victorien  Sardou's  new  play,  "Pamela,"  was  produced 
about  the  middle  of  February  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre, 
with  Mme.  Rejane  in  the  title-role.  The  action  arranges  itself 
around  the  historical  doubt  whether  the  young  son  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  died  in  the  Temple  prison  during  the  stormy 
times  of  the  Revolution  or  was  rescued  by  Royalists.  The 
time  is  1795,  during  the  ascendency  of  Barras.  The  Ven- 
dean  Royalists  plot  to  rescue  the  prince,  and  Barras  deter- 
mines to  let  the  plot  proceed,  trusting  to  retain  control  of 
the  royal  person.  Should  the  republic  fall,  he  will  be  safe 
with  the  monarchy  ;  otherwise,  he  will  dispose  of  the  prince 
secretly  and  retain  the  reins  of  republican  power.  Pamela 
is  a  charming  "merchant  of  frivolities,"  whose  sympathies 
are  aroused  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  boy  so*  lately 
orphaned  by  the  guillotine.  She  fascinates  Barras,  and  ob- 
tains permission  to  visit  the  prison.  An  officer  of  the 
Temple  guard  is  her  lover,  Bergerin,  an  ardent  patriot. 
The  strongest  situation  of  the  piece  is  a  scene  in  which  she 
prevails  upon  him  to  sacrifice  his  duly  to  his  love  and  assist 
the  escape.  The  boy  is  removed  in  a  basket  of  soiled  linen, 
Pamela  herself  impersonating  a  washerwoman,  and  another 
sickly  boy  is  substituted  for  the  prince  and  dies  within  the 
walls.  The  last  act  discloses  the  prince  holding  a  miniature 
court  at  Vernouillet,  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Seine,  where 
Barras,  with  characteristic  caution,  ingratiates  himself  with 
the  prince,  and  returns  to  Paris  with  Bergerin  and  Pamela. 
"  Pamela  "  is  an  addition  to  the  historical  dramas  Sardou 
has  produced  since  his  scholastic  retirement  to  Marly  from 
the  bustling  scenes  of  Paris  life.  The  play  is  not  so  strong 
in  its  incidents  as  either  "Thermidor"  or  "Madame  Sans- 
Gene,"  which  belong  to  the  same  historical  category.  It 
has  been  well  received,  however,  and,  presenting  a  number 
of  brilliant  pictures  of  the  social  life  of  the  period  of  the 
Directory,  enhanced  in  interest  by  the  marvelous  stage-craft 
of  the  gifted  author,  the  play  offers  a  pleasing  change  from 
the  socialistic  dramas  with  which  Parisians  have  recently 
been  surfeited.  Napoleon  is  a  minor  character  of  the  play 
— the  centre  of  the  stage  being  reserved  for  the  wily  Barras. 
Mme.  Rejane  has  made  a  decided  hit  as  Pamela,  the 
marchande  de  frivolites,  who  disguises  herself  as  a 
blanchisseuse  to  carry  out  the  conspiracy.  Among  the 
female  characters  are  included  Josephine  Beauharnais  and 
Mme.  Tallien,  the  latter  of  whom  became  famous  for  beauty 
if  not  for  virtue. 

The  author  of  the  other  play  is  Edmond  Rostand,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-nine,  with  four  dramas  of  merit  al- 
ready to  his  credit.  M.  Rostand  has  eclipsed  his  previous 
efforts  with  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  and  is  now  famous  as 
"  the  most  talented  dramatic  poet  in  France."  His  subject 
is  timely.  The  French  were  hungry  for  representations 
of  love,  courage,  and  sacrifice,  so  long  denied  them  that 
they  have  snapped  up  this  morsel  with  the  keenest  relish. 
Coquelin  has  brought  out  the  production  in  gallant  style  at 
the  Theatre  Porte  St.  Martin.  Cyrano,  the  hero,  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  seventeenth  century,  endowed  with  the  cour- 
age and  esprit  which  made  him  at  the  same  time  the  terror 
and  the  idol  of  his  associates.  He  comes  to  Paris  and 
plunges  into  dissipation.  He  has  one  misfortune — -a  nose 
so  enormous  as  to  amount  to  a  disfigurement,  and  which 
makes  him  hopeless  of  the  love  of  women.  He  loves  his 
cousin,  Roxane,  who  prefers  his  handsome  comrade,  Neu- 
villette.  Love  changes  the  disposition  of  the  hero.  For- 
merly a  word,  a  blow,  and  a  duel  would  have  swept  his 
rival  from  his  path,  but  he  becomes  the  disinterested  pro- 
moter of  his  rival's  suit. 

Neuvillette  is  as  dull  as  he  is  handsome,  and  Cyrano  pro- 
ceeds to  coach  him  in  the  intellectual  phases  of  love-making. 
For  him,  under  cover  of  darkness,  he  addresses  Roxane  in 
the  most  fervid  rhapsodies  of  love,  while  Neuvillette  climbs 
to  the  balcony  and  receives  the  reward.  Both  are  sent  to 
the  Spanish  wars,  and  on  the  eve  of  departure  Roxane  and 
Neuvillette  are  married.  Brilliant  and  burning  letters  from 
her  husband  lead  Roxane  to  confess  to  him  that  she  loves 
him  now  not  for  his  beauty,  but  for  his  soul.  Every  one  but 
herself  is  aware  that  the  letters  are  the  work  of  Cyrano,  who 
has  poured  forth  his  own  love  for  Roxane  by  proxy.  The 
knowledge  renders  Neuvillette  desperate.  He  is  killed  in 
action.  Roxane  retires  to  a  convent  and  there  Cyrano  visits 
her.  The  play  culminates  with  the  last  of  these  visits.  Cy- 
rano, on  the  way  to  the  convent,  receives  a  mortal  wound 
from  a  piece  of  falling  timber.  He  is  able,  however,  to  bear 
up,  and  meets  Roxane,  and  during  the  interview  decides 
to  unburden  his  mind.  He  calls  for  a  certain  letter  from  her 
husband,  and  while  she  holds  the  paper  he  repeats  the  con- 
tents from  memory.  She  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  Cy- 
rano's soul  she  has  loved,  though  she  had  supposed  it  to  be 
in  the  body  of  Neuvillette.  After  an  impressive  struggle 
with  his  injury  he  falls  at  last,  a  strong  fighter  vanquished 
only  by  death.  The  hero  with  the  ridiculous  nose  is  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  soldier,  and  at  the  instant  of  his  death  a  messenger 
arrives  with  news  of  the  success  of  his  verses  at  the  theatre. 
Coquelin  has  surpassed  himself  in  the  presentation  of 
Cyrano,  and  shares  equally  with  M.  Rostand  the  credit  of 
the  production  and  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  all  Paris. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  recent  discovery  of  the  fresco 
of  a  Pieta,  by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  in  the  Church  of 
Ognissanti  on  Piazza  Manin  in  Florence,  with  portraits  of 
different  members — men  and  women — of  the  Vespucci 
family.  The  portraits  are  two-thirds  life-size,  and  Amerigo 
is  represented  as  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  painting  is  described  by  Vasari,  but  was  covered  with 
whitewash  during  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  161  £. 
The  removal  of  this  coating  has  brought  the  fresco 
to  light  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Grseco-Turkish  War-Story. 
"  The  Broom  of  the  War  God  "  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  romance  of  the  recent  Grasco-Turkish 
War,  written  by  Henry  Noel  Braiisford,  a  young  En- 
glishman heretofore  unknown  in  the  world  of  letters. 
The  story  is  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  an  En- 
glish volunteer  company  operating  about  Lamia  and 
Larissa  up  to  the  time  that  the  Foreign  Legion  was 
disbanded  after  the  Battle  of  Domoko,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  May,  barely  a  year  ago.  The  principal 
character  is  that  of  one  of  the  volunteers,  an  ardent 
lover  of  Greece,  who  has  come  to  join  in  the  fight  for 
her  freedom  because  he  had  learned  to  love  Hellas  in 
his  college  days.  But  he  finds  none  of  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war  in  this  unequal  struggle  of 
a  demoralized  mob  against  the  thoroughly  disciplined 
forces  of  the  Turk  ;  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Crown 
Prince  as  head  of  the  army  on  the  frontier,  the  galling 
inactivity  imposed  by  the  powers  upon  the  Greek 
fleet,  the  repeated  withdrawal  of  forces,  disgust  him 
no  less  than  the  daily  contact  with  the  unwashed 
human  animals  that  largely  made  up  the  Greek 
troops. 

In  the  graphic  sketches  of  engagements  and  in 
tracing  the  course  of  the  humiliating  retreat  through 
Thessaly,  Mr.  Braiisford  has  taken  the  utmost  pains 
to  present  a  picture  of  what  actually  occurred. 
He  has  subordinated  the  story,  in  every  instance,  to 
the  facts  of  the  war,  and  substantiates  his  nar- 
rative with  reference  notes  ;  but  deeming  it  an  im- 
pertinence to  make  living  men  figure  in  a  romance, 
he  has  changed  the  names  of  all  characters  that  are 
drawn  from  life  except  those  of  Birch  and  Varatasi, 
whose  earnestness  and  valor  he  paints  in  glowing 
colors.  Of  the  Greeks  themselves  in  their  desperate 
struggle  against  the  quicksands  threatening  to  engulf 
them,  Mr.  Braiisford  does  not  speak. 

The  crudeness  of  the  literary  style  detracts  largely 
from  the  merits  of  the  book  ;  but  the  author  holds 
the  reader's  interest  with  his  vivid  descriptions  and 
striking  character  sketches.  And  however  severely 
his  work  may  be  criticised  from  the  standpoint  of 
literary  excellence,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  picturing  the  ghastly  details  of  the  battle- 
field and  the  horrors  and  hopelessness  of  a  miscon- 
ducted campaign  with  a  realistic  effect  that  many 
older  writers  have  labored  in  vain  to  produce. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Poets  Judge  Joaquin  Miller. 

Two  American  poets  have  recently  expressed  their 
opinion  of  Joaquin  Miller's  work.  T.  B.  Aldrich 
says  : 

"  I  think  him  a  true  poet.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  seems  to  me  his  poorest  verse  has  been  over- 
praised and  his  best  verse  not  praised  enough.  How- 
ever, posterity  will  have  properly  adjusted  scales  (con- 
temporary scales  are  never  very  reliable)  when  it 
comes  to  weigh  the  American  poetry  of  to-day — and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  there  will  be  some  of  Miller's 
gold-dust  around." 

Edmund  C.  Stedman  writes  : 

' '  There  is  no  doubt  that  Miller  is  the  foremost 
poet  that  the  Pacific  Slope  has  thus  far  inspired  and 
given  us.  At  tiroes  he  shows  very  high  imagination, 
great  truth,  to  nature,  and  a  remarkable  command  of 
eloquent  and  picturesque  rhythm.  ...  If  he  were  a 
little  more  severe  and  accomplished  critic  of  his  own 
work,  he  would  be  a  great  artist  as  well  as  a  poet. 
For  instance,  his  poem  of  '  Columbus '  would  be  so 
improved  by  omitting  the  last  stanza  as  to  become 
one  of  the  finest  of  American  lyrics.  We  all  know 
that  Columbus  finally  succeeded,  and  it  was  unnec- 
essary to  say  so  in  the  last  stanza.  There  is  every- 
thing in  leaving  the  close  of  a  lyrical  story  to  the 
force  of  suggestion.  But,  taken  altogether,  there  is 
immense  'go,'  and  color,  and  feeling  in  his  metrical 
work." 


Kipling  Called  a  Barbarian. 
W.  L.  Phelps,  assistant- professor  of  English  liter- 
ature at  Yale,  has  come  out  with  a  somewhat  ad- 
verse criticism  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  work.  In  view 
of  their  striking  contrast  to  the  almost  unanimous 
chorus  of  praise  which  has  hitherto  greeted  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  well-known  author,  the  following  re- 
marks from  a  recent  lecture  by  Professor  Phelps  are 
interesting  : 

"  Kipling  is  the  last  man  to  whom  we  can  award 
praise  indiscriminately.  He  is  awfully  uneven  and 
full  of  errors.  When  he  is  dull  he  is  perfectly  hor- 
rible. I  never  read  anything  so  dull  as  are  some  of 
his  pages.  He  is  a  barbarian,  slowly  coming  up  to 
civilized  standards.  He  has  little  if  any  taste,  and 
he  shows  no  proper  balance  in  bis  work.  He  is  lack- 
ing in  art.  His  tragedy  often  becomes  melodrama, 
his  comedy  buffoonery,  his  characterization  caricature. 
His  style  is  utterly  bad.  He  strives  for  effect  and  to 
say  smart  things,  and  sometimes  he  says  them,  but 
often  he  is  ludicrous.  It  would  not  do  for  a  young 
writer  to  copy  him.     It  would  wreck  his  future. 

"And  Kipling  is  not  well  read.     His  books  im- 
press me  as  those  of  a  man  who  reads  little  and  has 
studied  less.     He  does  not  understand  sentence  con- 
struction,  to  use  a  rhetorical   term.     But  he  is  a 
master  %  3d  supreme  in  his  knowledge  of  words.  Here 
he  is  a  king  of  writers.     It  is  the  one  great  reason 
for  his  effectiveness.     He  always  knows  just  the  word 
to  use-  -the  power  of  the  specific  word.     He  is  a  far 
great     success  in  the  shorl     'ory  than  in  the  novel. 
He  c  -I  not  draw  character    as  a  novel  demands. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  the  patience,  perhaps  he  can  not 
Mulvaney  is  the  only  liviDg  creature  in  his 
He  is  an  addition  to  literature. 
opling  delights  in  drunkenness.    We  laugh  at 


drunkenness  nowadays,  as  the  Elizabethans  laughed 
at  insanity,  and  Kipling  uses  it  as  a  trump  card  all 
the  time.  I  hope  civilization  will  pass  beyond  the 
point  where  we  may  laugh  at  drunkenness,  but  we 
have  not  reached  it  yet.  An  extensive  fondness  for 
profanity  is  seen  in  his  work.  Profanity  rightly  used 
is  very  effective  in  strong  talking,  especially  when  it 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  an  otherwise  silent  and 
non-talkative  man.  But  as  Kipling  uses  it,  and 
smears  it  all  over  his  pages,  it  becomes  boresome  in 
the  extreme.  Smells  also  occupy  a  large  part  of  his 
attention  ;  take  the  'Strange  Ride'  as  an  example. 
Beastly  details  never  escape  him.  His  treatment  of 
women  is  horrible,  pagan,  uncivilized,  and  above  all 
his  occasional  cynicism  strikes  us  as  very  bad.  A 
woman  reading  some  of  Kipling's  tales  seems  as 
much  out  of  place  as  she  would  in  the  office  of  a 
cheap  hotel,  with  the  stale  tobacco,  oaths,  and  bad 
air." 

Columbus  Sienkiewicz, 
Let  Peary  seek  his  Arctic  goal  ; 
His  countrymen  prefer  a  Pole 

Less  brumal  and  uncertain  ; 
And  Roe  and  Howells  the  prolix 
Must  bow  to  Henry  Sienkiewicz, 

Democratized  by  Curtin. 

Of  all  that  Sienkiewicz  has  writ 
"  Quo  Vadis  "  is  the  favorite 
From  ocean  unto  ocean  ; 
And  Trilby's  antics,  once  the  rage. 
Are  tame  beside  this  crowded  page 
Of  Christian  emotion. 

In  Michigan  they  will  not  look 
At  aught  but  Sienkiewicz's  book. 

Nor  gentlemen,  nor  ladies. 
In  Illinois  and  Maryland 
No  reader  will  extend  a  hand 

Except  to  reach  "  Quo  Vadis." 

Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Mississippi,  Ten- 

Nessee,  Louisiana, 
Wisconsin,  Texas,  Washington, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon, 

Virginia,  Montana, 

And  Delaware  and  Idaho, 
Columbia,  New  Mexico, 

Nebraska,  Maine,  Missouri, 
Rhode  Island,  California, 
Connecticut,  and  Florida, 

All  share  the  Polish  fury. 

— London  Academy. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  new  poet  laureate,   Alfred  Austin,  has  dedi- 
cated his  volume  of  selections,  "Songs  of  England," 
to  Lord  Wolseley.     The  book  will  be  published  in 
England  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  who  has  published 
but  little  in  recent  years,  is  about  to  bring  out  a  small 
volume  entitled  "  Priscilla's  Love  Story." 

James  McNeill  Whistler  is  preparing  his  new 
edition  of  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies." 
He  is  also  looking  over  the  proofs  of  the  reports  of 
the  Eden  trial,  which  are  to  be  published  shortly  with 
marginal  notes  and  comments  in  his  own  particular 
fashion. 

"Gyp's"  newest  book,  "  Sportmanomanie,"  is 
said  to  be  dismal  reading.  "  '  Gyp,'  "  says  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Academy,  "is  hard  on  the 
vulgarity  of  the  snob,  the  parvenu,  on  the  social 
blunders  of  the  republican  official  ;  but  there  is 
something  far  more  vulgar  than  their  blunders  of 
toilet,  of  table,  and  drawing-room  etiquette." 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel,  "Hugh  Wynne,"  has 
sold  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  copies  a  day  since 
issue. 

The  publication  of  Crockett's  "  Sir  Toady  Lion" 
by  the  American  publishers  was  an  example  of  rapid 
manufacture.  The  last  illustrations  for  it  did  not 
reach  the  publishers  until  about  two  weeks  before  the 
day  of  publication.  In  those  two  weeks  the  plates 
were  completed  and  a  large  edition  printed  and 
bound.  Four  sets  of  cover  stamps  were  used  simul- 
taneously. The  process  of  printing  began  before  the 
completion  of  the  type-setting,  and  that  of  binding 
before  the  completion  of  the  printing. 

Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  has  completed  his  "  Life 
of  Saladin,"  the  work  upon  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  first  English  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  Sultan. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  now  occupied  in  writing  addi- 
tional notes  to  his  father's  poems.  It  may  take  two 
or  three  years  before  his  work  is  finished.  One  of  the 
incidental  effects  of  this  publication  will  be  to  save 
the  copyrights  of  Tennyson's  earlier  poems  up  to 
"  Maud,"  which  would  expire  with  this  century. 
Lord  Tennyson  will  keep  Farringford  intact.  Even 
the  books  on  the  shelves  are  not  to  be  moved. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  decided  to  change  the 
title  of  their  translation  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  posthu- 
mous novel,  "  Le  Soutien  de  Famille,"  from  "The 
Wage- Earner"  to  "  The  Head  of  the  Family." 

"  The  Trial  of  Emile  Zola,"  being,  it  is  said,  a  full 
report  of  the  famous  sessions  which  began  at  the 
Seine  Assizes,  February  7th,  will  be  published  some 
time  next  week  by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker.  The 
volume,  which  will  contain  about  three  hundred 
pages,  will  also  include  M.  Zola's  letters,  first  pub- 
lished in  Le  Figaro  aod  L'Aurore. 

Mark  Twain,  when  seen  in  Vienna  recently,  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  at  being  out  of  debt,  and 


said  :  "  One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  now  is  to  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I  can  return 
home  and  live  in  the  house  which  I  and  my  family  so 
dearly  love."  Mr.  Clemens  does  not  relish  the  idea 
of  the  public  thinking  that  he  was  unwise  in  busi- 
ness, and  considers  that  he  proved  the  contrary  when 
he  published  General  Grant's  book  in  1885,  which  he 
says  could  not  have  been  done  by  a  bad  business 
man. 

E.  T.  Reed,  the  clever  author  of  "Mr.  Punch's 
'  Animal  Land,"  "  has  added  two  more  of  the  literati 
to  his  menagerie.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  described  as 
"  The  Jappypote  or  Lyterraysha."  His  full  descrip- 
lion  follows  : 

"  This  little  Animal  writes  such  nice  potery.  He  is 
found  at  all  swarries  with  his  chest  smothered  all  over 
with  stars,  and  krissanthenuns.  and  rising  suns,  and 
other  ornaments.  He  has  heard  the  East  a-calling, 
so  he  doesn't  like  London  ;  there  is  not  enough  houris, 
and  dymios,  and  things  about.  They  say  he  is  grow- 
ing a  pig-tail — he  feels  so  orientle." 

The  creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes  is  called  "The 
Coneydoil  or  Shuriacombs,"  and  his  biography  runs 
thus  : 

"This  big  friendly  Creature  is  very  shrood  and 
saggacious.  If  he  finds  a  footprint  he  can  tell  you 
what  colored  hair  it  has  and  whether  it  is  a  liberal  or 
a  conservative — which  is  very  clever,  I  think.  He 
plays  all  games  and  always  makes  a  hundred.  He 
likes  to  run  through  the  '  Strand"  with  his  tail  in  parts 
—all  of  them  strong  and  healthy — then  he  collects  it 
all  together,  and  it  runs  for  a  long  time  by  itself." 

Jean  Boussod.  Manzi  Joyant  &  Cie.  who  succeeded 
the  Paris  publishing  house  of  Goupil  &  Cie.  have  just 
brought  out  a  new  illustrated  monthly  magazine  in 
Paris  called  Le  Tkiatre.  Its  text  {in  French)  reviews 
the  plays  in  vogue,  while  its  pictures,  which  include 
two  colored  plates  and  many  reproductions  of  pho- 
tographs, chronicle  the  most  conspicuous  theatre 
people  of  the  day,  including  some  famous  spectators 
as  well  as  players. 

James  Newton  Baskett  will  publish  his  new  novel, 
"At  You  All's  House,"  through  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany early  this  spring.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
in  a  country  village  in  Missouri. 

There  is  no  biography  of  Thackeray,  but  its  place 
will  be  filled  to  a  great  extent  by  the  "  Biographical 
Edition"  of  his  works,  which  is  to  be  issued  in 
fifteen  volumes,  the  first  appearing  next  month. 
They  are  to  come  out  in  chronological  order,  each 
novel  being  in  a  single  volume  and  having  its  sepa- 
rate introduction,  in  which  will  be  included  several 
unpublished  letters,  drawings,  portraits,  and  so  on. 
Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie  is  to  edit  the  work. 

The  Argonaut  is  in  receipt  of  the  American  News- 
paper Annual  for  1898,  published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Sons,  of  Philadelphia.  As  a  volume  of  reference  for 
either  newspapers  or  advertisers,  we  consider  the  An- 
nual without  a  peer,  and  one  which  every  business- 
manager  should  have  continually  within  reach  of  his 
hand.  By  the  aid  of  it  he  can  turn  to  any  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  journals  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  a  moment,  and  he  will  find  there  not  only 
their  circulation,  issue,  date  of  establishment,  and 
political  or  other  features,  but  definite  information  as 
to  the  situation,  business,  railroads,  and  population 
of  the  places  in  which  they  are  printed.  The  long 
experience  of  Messrs.  Ayer  &  Sons  in  this  line  of 
work  enables  them  to  present  a  complete  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  arrange  it  so  perfectly  and  ingeni- 
ously that  every  data  wanted  is  perfectly  and  easily 
accessible. 


The  humor  of  the  eleventh  volume  (Second  Series) 
of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  "  is  furnished  by  an  extract  from  a  dispatch  of 
Minister  towell's,  at  Madrid,  which  nurses  delight- 
fully a  news  item  about  beating  the  octroi  on  petro- 
leum at  the  city  gates  by  means  of  women  of  a 
naturally  deficient  contour. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  striking 
picture  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  taken  from  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz's  short  story,  "Let  Us  Follow  Him." 
It  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  50  cents. 


ANTHONY   HOPE'S 

New  Novel, 

"  Simon  Dale." 

SI. 50. 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

We  can  find  the  flaw  in 
your  vision,  and  can  tell 
you  what  glasses  to  wear 
to  remedy  the  defect. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7    Kearny    St.  Opticians. 


Only  One  Week  More 

This  Offer  will  be  Closed 
April  I,  1898. 

$15.50    IN  VALUE  FOR    $8.50 


The  combination  offer  made  by  the  Argo- 
naut^ whereby  the  Argonaut  and  Century 
Magazine  can  be  obtained  for  one  year  each, 
together  with  the  "  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits "  at  a  saving  of  $7.00,  over  and 
above  the  regular  retail  price  of  the  three, 
will  have  to  be  taken  advantage  of  soon. 

We  have  filled  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  new  and  old  subscribers  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  "  Century  Gallery  of  100 
Portraits  "  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  our  homes  or  for  a  pres- 
ent to  a  friend.  At  the  rate  of  $8.50,  at 
which  we  offer  the  combination,  the  cost  of 
the  Argonaut  is  really  only  $1.00  a  year,  as 
the  price  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  the 
"  Century  Gallery  of  100  Portraits  "  is  $7.50. 


Remittances  of  $8.50  for   the 

combination  should   be 

made  direct  to 

The  Argonaut 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COOKERY  BOOKS. 


By  Thomas  J.  Murrey, 

Manager  of  the  Restaurant  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C. 

A  SERIES  OF  DAINTY  VOLUMES. 

THESE   ARE  THE   TITLES  : 
Fifty  Soups. 
Contains  much  valuable  information    concerning 
soups  and  soup-making,  and  fifty  recipes  for  soups 
of  all  kinds,  simple  and  elaborate. 
Fifty  Salads. 
Contains  fifty  recipes  for  salads  and  several   for 
salad-dressings,  etc.,  as  well  as  remarks  upon  salad- 
making,   salad-herbs,  etc.     Cover  with   design  of  a 
little  cook  "  making  salad." 

Breakfast  Dainties. 
Willi  many  valuable  hints  and  directions  concern- 
ing breakfast  breads,   fruits,   beverages,   and   dainty 
dishes.     A  most  desirable  little  volume.     Cover  with 
design  of  two  little  people  at  breakfast. 

Puddings  and  Dainty  Desserts. 
With  Mr.  Murrey's  own  recipes  for  over  75  des- 
serts, many  of  which  are  out  of  the  common  and 
especially  valuable.  Cover  in  colors,  with  design  of 
little  girl  in  Greenaway  costume,  who  is  "bringing 
in  the  Christmas  pudding." 

Cookery  for  Invalids. 
Contains  the  author's  recipes  for  broths,  gruels, 
toasts,  fruit-drinks,  etc.,  etc.     Cover  in  colors,  with 
design  of  a  tiny  invalid  taking  her  breakfast. 
Luncheon. 
Prepared  in  response  to  many  requests  for  a  book 
by  Mr.  Murrey  on  this  subject.     With  a  large 
number  of   new   and  valuable    recipes.     Cover   in 
colors,  with  design  of  pages  carrying  salvers,  etc. 
Oysters  and  Fish. 
A  most  complete  and  important  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.    Mr.  Murrey  himself  deems  this  book  one  of 
his  most  valuable  ones.     Over  150  recipes  and  much 
interesting  information  regarding  shell-fish  and  fish 
of  many  kinds. 

Cookery  with  a  Chafing-Dish. 

By  Thomas  J.  Murrey. 

With  nearly  one  hundred  of  Mr,  Murrey's  own 
recipes  for  dishes  that  can  be  cooked  in  a  chafing-dish. 

Each  one  of  the  above  is  a  i6mo,  printed  on  fine, 
laid  paper,  from  new,  clear  type. 

The  price    of   each   volume,   bound  in 

boards  is 35  cents 

We  will  mail  any  four  of  them,  post-paid, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or 
Mexico,  if  the  order  is  accompanied  with 
one   annual  prepaid  subscription  to  the 

Argonaut  at  the  regular  price  of $4.00 

Or  Better  Yet 
We  will  mail  the  set  of  eight  with  the  Argo- 
naut for  one  year  for $4-85 

No  housekeeper,  old  or  young,  can  afford  to  do 
without  Mr.  Murrey's  series,  and  can  never  get  them 
cheaper.  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,. 

San  Francisco. 

OUT-OF-TOWN 

People  are  invited  to  make  our  place  head- 
quarters whenever  in  our  city;  make  it  a 
place  of  meeting,  and  -while  waiting  look 
over  the  Magazines,  and  Papers,  the  New 
Books,  or  write  letters. 

Our  correspondence-room  is  always  at  the 
disposal  of  our  guests  ;  if  you  call,  we  con- 
sider you  our  guest.  If  you  are  not  coming 
to  the  city,  write  for  anything  in  our  line. 

H.  R.WILLIS,  107  Montgomery  St. 


March  28,  18 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Translation  of  Heredia's  Sonnets. 

Edward  Robeson  Taylor  has  done  a  service  that 
many  will  appreciate  in  translating  the  "  Sonnets  of 
Heredia"  into  English.  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia  is  a 
young  poet  of  Cuban  birth,  his  father  having  been  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  first  Spanish  settlers  in 
Cuba  and  his  mother  a  Frenchwoman,  and  he  him- 
self received  his  education  in  France.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  since  his  first  effusions  were  published,  but 
he  is  already  recognized  as  one  of  the  few  real  poets 
of  Continental  Europe. 

The  present  volume  is  a  translation  of  his 
"Trophies,"  or  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
sonnets  which  make  up  its  chief  contents.  The 
poet's  aim,  to  quote  Edmund  Gosse.  has  been  to  give 
"no  more  than  a  rapid  descent  of  the  ages,  with 
here  and  there  a  momentary  revelation  of  some 
highly  suggestive  and  entertaining  scene,  or  incident, 
or  personage,  rapidly  given  and  as  rapidly  with- 
drawn, but  seen  for  that  moment  with  all  the  pre- 
cision and  effulgence  possible,  so  that  in  the  dimness 
of  the  gray  past  this  one  figure  or  incident  may  blaze 
out  like  a  veritable  luminary."  In  accordance  with 
this  scheme,  the  poet  has  treated  scenes  from  the 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  Rome  and  the 
Barbarians,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance, 
the  Orient  and  the  tropics. 

The  translator  has  closely  followed  the  form  as 
well  as  the  idea  of  the  original,  and  the  book  is 
printed  in  a  tasteful  manner. 

Published  by  William  Doxey,  San  Francisco ; 
price.  S2.50. 

A  Jekyll-and-Hyde  Lover. 

"An  Elusive  Lover,"  by  Virna  Woods,  is  a  story 
of  dual  personality,  its  central  character  being  a 
dissipated  young  rake  who  awakes  from  his  de- 
bauches to  find  himself  transformed  into  a  German 
artist,  with  no  recollection  or  even  consciousness  of 
his  other  existence.  As  the  artist,  Gottfried  Jager, 
he  wins  the  love  of  a  pretty  music- teacher,  who 
trusts  him  in  spite  of  his  mysterious  and  unexplained 
disappearances  for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time,  and  he 
becomes  savagely  resentful  of  Rex  Carrmgton's  ad- 
miration for  the  girl.  The  men  exchange  challenges 
to  fight,  but  never  meet,  and  matters  grow  more  and 
more  complicated  until  CarriDgton  disappears  and 
Jager  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murdering  him. 
Then  a  young  German  physician  clears  up  the  mys- 
tery by  proving  the  identity  of  Carrington  and 
Jager. 

It  is  another  treatment  of  the  situation  Stevenson 
used  in  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  and  the  only 
novelty  lies  in  making  the  original  personality,  Car- 
rington, abandon  his  wild  ways  and  develop  the  bet- 
ter qualities  that  came  out  in  the  artist  in  order  to  win 
again  the  music-teacher's  love.  The  scene  is  laid 
chiefly  in  Los  Angeles,  and  there  are  some  descrip- 
tions of  local  scenery  ;  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing 
Califomian  in  the  tale.  The  personages  are  but 
dimly  outlined,  and  there  is  evinced  a  narrowness  of 
view  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  world  that  suggest 
the  thrilling  romances  of  the  Chambermaids    Own. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston; 
price,  51  00. 

New  Publications. 

I     "  First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French  "  is  a  book 

for  beginners,  containing  a  collection  of  simple  scenes 

described  in  easy  language.     Published  by  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  65  cents. 

In  "Various  Fragments"  Herbert  Spencer  has 
brought  together  some  literary  matter  which,  as  he 
says,  should  be  preserved  in  book-form  for  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  it  contains.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1-25. 

"  The  Lie  Direct  and  Other  Amenities  of  American 
Journalism  "  is  the  title  of  a  little  brochure  which  has 
been  issued  by  Henry  Romeike,  New  York,  and  in  it 
the  author  presents  some  terse  comments  of  the  press 
upon  the  press  which  are  worthy  of  perusal.  Price, 
10  cents. 

John  Jay  Chapman  is  the  author  of  some  papers 
lately  bound  together  and  entitled  "  Emerson  and 
Other  Essays."  The  "  other  essays"  are  six  in  num- 
ber, and  the  subjects  "Walt  Whitman,"  "  A  Study 
of  Romeo,"  "Michael  Angelo's  Sonnets,"  "The 
Fourth  Canto  of  the  Inferno,"  "  Robert  Browning," 
and  "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  "  Complete  Poet- 
ical Works  of  Joaquin  Miller"  has  been  issued, 
which  contains  all  that  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras  wishes 
to  remain  as  his  permanent  contribution  to  American 
literature.  The  book,  dedicated  to  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington, contains  also  a  preface  by  the  author,  many 
interesting  note*,  and  an  appendix.  There  are  a 
number  of  portraits  of  the  author  reproduced  from 
photographs  taken  at  different  periods  of  bis  career. 
Published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  San 
Francisco;  price,  $2.50. 

"  The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power,  Present 
and  Future,"  is  the  title  of  an  important  collection  of 
eight  detached  papers,  issued  at  considerable  inter- 
vals during  a  term  of  several  years  and  written 
without  special  reference  to  one  another,  by  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  U.  S.  N.  The 
first  of  the  papers  was  written  in  August,  1890,  and 

headed  ' '  The  United  States  Looking  Outward," 
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while  the  last,  "  Strategic  Features  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  was  not  written  until 
nearly  seven  years  later.  In  the  other  six  are  dis- 
cussed "  Hawaii  and  Our  Future  Sea  Power,"  "  The 
Isthmus  and  Sea  Power,"  "  Possibilities  of  an  Anglo- 
American  Reunion,"  "The  Future  in  Relation  to 
American  Naval  Power,"  "  Preparedness  for  War," 
and  "A  Twentieth- Century  Outlook,"  constituting 
as  a  whole  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  volume. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$2.00. 

Recent  Fiction. 
"  Middleway."  by  Kate   Whiting    Patch,    a  little 
volume  of  tales  of  a  New  England  village,  has  been 
published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price,  $x.zs- 

"Sir  J  affray's  Wife"  is  a  new  story  by  A.  W. 
Marchmont,  B.  A.,  recently  published  in  the  Globe 
Library  Series  by  Rand.  McXally  &  Co.,  Chicago 
and  New  York  ;  price,  in  paper,  25  cents. 

In  "A  Daughter  of  Two  Nations"  Ella  Gale 
McClelland  has  written  an  interesting  story  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  scene  opens  in 
London  and  moves  to  the  United  States,  where  it 
deals  with  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

"Pippins  and  Cheese"  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  by  Elia  W.  Peattie.  Though  the  stories  are 
independent,  they  are  strung  upon  a  thread,  ex- 
pressed in  the  sub-title  as  "being  the  relation  of 
how  a  number  of  persons  ate  a  number  of  dinners 
at  various  times  and  places."  Published  by  Way  ec 
Williams,  Chicago  ;  price,  51.25. 

"  The  Lord  of  Lowedale,"  a  story  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  R.  D.  Chetwode,  is  a  semi- historical  novel 
which  opens  upon  the  beginning  of  the  year  1570, 
soon  after  the  attempt  to  deliver  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  from  prison  and  restore  the  ancient  faith.  It 
is  the  Lordpf  Lowedale's  account  of  his  own  career 
from  the  time  he  left  his  home  in  Durham  for  France, 
cursing  the  English  queen,  at  whose  instigation  it  was 
that  his  father  was  said  to  have  been  murdered,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  return  some  years  later,  much  softened 
in  bitterness  toward  her  by  time  and  residence  in  a 
foreign  country.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  51.50. 

"An  Imperial  Lover,"  by  M.  Imlay  Taylor,  is  a 
novel  of  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  scene  being 
Moscow,  and  in  it  the  whimsicalities  of  the  Czar  in 
his  love-affairs  are  depicted,  with  his  caprices  of 
passion  and  fits  of  jealousy.  The  story  is  based  upon 
a  series  of  entanglements  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  Czar's  heart  is  set  upon  possessing  a  young 
woman  who  is  loved  by — and  loves  in  return — a 
French  diplomat,  which  complications  are  set  right 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  advent  of  Catherine 
Shravonsky,  the  peasant  girl  who  became  Peters 
mistress  and  finally  wore  the  Russian  crown.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 

51.25. 
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LATE    VERSE. 

War's  Voices. 
Hark,  the  drum  calls  "  Follow,  follow," 
With  reverberation  hollow. 
And  the  fife  screams  "  Hither,  come, 
I  am  a  brother  of  the  drum  ; 
And  we  call  you,  call  you  hither. 
Follow  us,  and  ask  not  whither." 

Then  the  bugle  shrieks  "Obey  me, 
Follow,  follow,  nor  delay  me  ; 
Follow  us  the  wide  world  over, 
Where  the  clouds  of  battle  hover, 
Leaving  father,  mother,  lover. 
Though  at  first  your  heart  shall  sicken 
When  you  see  the  red  blood  thicken. 
You  shall  laugh  to  see  it  flowing. 
On  the  trampled  greensward  glowing. 
War,  hell's  eldest,  dearest  daughter, 
Bids  you  follow  to  the  slaughter." 

"  Come,"  the  bugle  shrieks,  "  obey  me, 
Follow,  follow,  nor  delay  me"  ; 
And  the  fife  screams  "  Hither,  hither, 
Follow,  follow,  ask  not  whither." 
And  the  loud,  compelling  drum 
Echoes  "Follow,  follow,  come." 
— Ninette  M.  Lowater  in  New  York  Sun. 


In  Tudor  Times. 

In  Tudor  times,  when  Bess  was  queen. 

Red-haired  and  wrinkled,  rouged  and  lean. 

She  trifled  with  her  courtiers  gay, 

And,  plotting  precious  lives  away. 

She  strove  her  cruelty  to  screen. 

Such  bards  as  then  have  never  been  : 
One  William  Shakespeare  walked  the  scene  ! 
Ben  Jonson  held  unchallenged  sway 
In  Tudor  times. 

And  Mary  Stuart,  in  death  serene, 
I  wonder  was  her  conscience  clean 
Of  Darnley's  murder  ! — who  shall  say? 
But,  be  conjecture  as  it  may, 
The  axe  was  bloody  kept  and  keen 
In  Tudor  times. 
— A.  T.  Schuman  in  Literary  Review. 


The  Cures  Progress. 
Monsieur  the  Cure"  down  the  street 

Comes  with  his  kind  old  face — 
With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling  hair, 

And  his  green  umbrella  case. 


You  may  see  him  pass  by  the  little  "  Grande-Place." 

And  the  tiny  "  Hotel-de-Ville  ;" 
He  smiles  as  he  goes  to  the  fleuriste  Rose, 

And  the  pompier  Theophile. 

He  turns,  as  a  rule,  through  the  "  Marche  "  coo!. 

Where  the  noisy  fishwives  call ; 
And  his  compliment  pays  to  the  "  belle  Therese," 

As  she  knits  in  her  dusky  stall. 

There's  a  letter  to  drop  at  the  locksmith's  shop. 

And  Toto,"  the  locksmith's  niece. 
Has  jubilant  hopes,  for  the  Cure  gropes 

In  his  tails  for  a  "  pain  d'epice." 

There's  a  little  dispute  with  a  merchant  of  fruit, 

Who  is  said  to  be  heterodox. 
That  will  ended  be  with  a  "  Ma  foi,  oui ! " 

And  a  pinch  from  the  Curb's  box. 

There  is  also  a  word  that  no  one  heard 

To  the  furrier's  daughter,  too  ; 
And  a  pale  cheek  fed  with  a  flickering  red, 

And  a  " '  Bon  Dieu  garde  M'sieu  !  " 

But  a  grander  way  for  the  Sous-Prefet, 

And  a  bow  for  Ma'am'selle  Anne  ; 
And  a  mock  ' '  off-hat "  to  the  Notary's  cat. 

And  a  nod  to  the  Sacristan  ; 

Forever  through  life  the  Cure-  goes 

With  a  smile  on  his  kind  old  face — 
With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling  hair. 

And  his  green  umbrella  case. 

— Austin  Dobson  in  Co rnki 11  Magazine. 

The  Song  of  the  Sailor. 
Knocking  to  come  into  us. 
Big  waves. 
Great  waves, 
Breaking  on  the  bows  of  her  in  masses  white  as 
snow  ; 

Gripping  on  the  sides  of  her, 
Seas  claws. 
Rearing  up. 
Trying  for  to  drag  us  to  the  land  a  mile  below. 

A  death  that  cooies  to  most  of  us, 
A  short  death, 
A  sweet  death. 
Little  men  on  little  ships  upon  the  mighty  sea  ; 
Sleeping  every  night  on  them, 
Strong  winds, 
Stormy  seas, 
Nothing  but  an  iron  plate  between  that  death  and  me. 

Spindrift  flying  over  us. 
Head  wind, 
Bitter  wind, 
Water  rushing  through  the  ports  and  hissin'  cross  the 
well; 

Danger  every  hour  of  it, 
A  dog's  life, 
A  man's  life, 
They  bank  their  fires  for  us,  I  guess,  most  every  night 
in  hett.—Pick-Me-Up. 
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THE    TIVOLI'S    RECORD    OF    RUNS. 


J.  F.  J.  Archibald,  the  manager  of  the  Frawley 
Company,  returned  from  New  Orleans,  where  the 
season  ended,  a  few  days  ago,  and  reports  that  Mr. 
Frawley  has  gone  to  New  York  to  select  new  actors 
and  actresses  for  his  troupe  next  season  and  to 
arrange  a  repertoire  of  new  plays  for  them  to  produce 
in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Almost  every  member  of  the  old  company  has  al- 
ready begun  work  with  another  of  the  stock  companies 
that  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  Mrs. 
Madge  Carr  Cook,  Mr.  Bosworth,  and  Frederick 
Perry  are  playing  at  the  Great  Northern,  David 
Henderson's  Chicago  theatre.  Herbert  Carr  and 
Frank  Thompson  are  in  a  Cincinnati  stock  com- 
pany, and  Wilson  Enos  and  H.  D.  Blakemore  are 
also  in  a  stock  company  in  Omaha. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  actors  and 
actresses  find  employment  so  readily  at  this  fag  end 
of  the  theatrical  season.  Ordinarily,  the  traveling 
companies'  tours  should  be  coming  to  an  end  in  the 
near  future  and  the  New  York  theatres  closing  their 
doors,  while  the  members  of  the  company  that  dis- 
bands so  early  as  March  would  have  before  them  a 
very  dismal  prospect  for  the  long  summer  vacation. 
But  the  recent  action  of  the  theatrical  syndicate,  in 
contracting  the  field  of  its  operations  to  include  only 
New  York  and  two  or  three  other  large  cities  in  the 
East,  has  changed  all  that.  Confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  closed  doors,  with  heavy  rents  still  run- 
ning on,  managers  in  other  cities  have  fallen  back  on 
the  stock-company  idea,  and  such  organizations  now 
exist  in  most  of  the  sizeable  cities  throughout  the 
Union.  Philadelphia  has  seven  stock  companies, 
Cincinnati  has  three,  St.  Louis  has  two,  and  there 
are  dramatic  companies  permanently  located  in 
Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Louisville.  Montreal, 
Denver,  Columbus,  Jersey  City,  Omaha,  Buffalo, 
and  other  cities.  They  all  charge  what  are  called 
"popular"  prices  of  admission — one  dollar  or  less 
for  the  best  seats— and  they  seem  to  be  keeping  the 
wolf  from  the  door. 

But  they  are  not  doing  much  more  than  that. 
They  labor  under  one  serious  disadvantage,  and  it 
will  be  to  remove  this  that  the  next  great  change  in 
American  theatricals  will  be  made.  The  difficulty 
is  that  the  public  is  forever  clamoring  for  new 
plays.  Even  Shakespeare  does  not  pay  nowadays, 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  the  old  printed  plays  that 
can  be  bought  for  fifteen  cents  would  not  draw  a 
corporal's  guard.  The  two  exceptions  are  "  East 
Lynne"  and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  they  pall 
even  upon  the  transpontine  appetite  in  time.  People 
decline  to  be  interested  in  "The  Duke's  Motto" 
and  Henry  J.  Byron's  comedies,  and  unless  they  can 
see  Pinero's  last  new  woman  with  a  past  or  an 
adaptation  of  Bisson's  latest  farce,  they  decline  to  go 
to  the  theatre. 

But  new  plays  cost  money.  Thanks  to  inter- 
national copyright,  foreign  authors  now  harvest  the 
full  fruit  of  the  products  of  their  brains,  and  the 
American  royalties  are  almost  as  important  to 
English  and  French  playwrights  as  they  are  to  our 
own  dramatic  writers.  Managers  have  to  pay  large 
sums  for  the  right  to  produce  plays,  and,  moreover, 
the  authors  stipulate  that  the  productions  shall  be 
handsomely  mounted  and  presented  by  a  cast  that 
will  give  the  play  a  fair  chance  of  intelligent  interpre- 
tation. New  scenery,  new  and  handsome  costumes, 
and  the  other  etceteras  of  a  production  add  to  the  ex- 
pense, and  altogether  it  requires  more  capital  than 
the  average  manager  cares  to  risk  on  a  single  play. 

There  is  but  one  solution  to  the  problem  :  that  the 
managers  form  themselves  into  a  syndicate  and  pur- 
chase the  right  to  produce  the  new  plays  outside  of 
New  York,  much  as  Mr.  Frawley  has  done  in  the 
past  two  years.  To  produce  absolutely  new  plays 
would  scarcely  be  profitable  ;  moreover,  the  drama- 
tists would  themselves  prefer  having  the  children  of 
their  brains  introduced  to  the  world  with  the  care  and 
elaboration  always  expended  on  a  New  York  produc- 
tion, where  a  piece  is  expected  to  run  through  half  a 
season.  But  the  out-of-town  managers,  as  the  New 
Yorkers  call  them,  can  combine  to  purchase  the  new 
plays  six  months  or  so  after  they  have  been  produced 
in  New  York,  and  can  present  them,  interpreted  by 
the  local  stock  companies,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
at  each  of  the  theatres  in  the  syndicate. 

This  may  not  seem  to  offer  a  brilliant  future  for 
theatre-goers  outside  of  New  York.  We  shall  not 
be  Vijited  by  Rehan,  Drew,  Sothern,  Hackett,  Julia 
Marlowe,  and  the  other  great  actors  and  actresses, 
except  at  long  intervals,  and  as  our  local  players  im- 
pz  e  in  their  art  and  establish  reputations,  they  will 
gravitate  to  New  York  as  inevitably  as  meteors  fall 
into  <;he  sun.  But  there  is  uo  help  for  it,  and  if  we 
would  see  the  best  acting  we  must  emulate  the 
wisdom  of  Mohammed, 


Since  the  doors  of  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  were 
first  opened  a  record  has  been  kept  of  every  perform- 
ance that  has  been  given  there.  Commencing  July 
3,  1879,  "Pinafore"  had  a  run  of  84  nights,  the 
longest  continuous  run  of  any  opera  ever  produced  at 
the  Tivoli;  in  1880,  Rossini's  "Cinderalla"  ran 
63  nights  ;  in  1881,  Balfe's  "  Bohemian  Girl  "  ran.37 
nights;  Audran's  "Olivette,"  42  nights;  Balfe's 
"Satanella,"  63  ;  Wallace's  "  Lurline,"  37.  In  1882. 
Gounod's  "Faust"  ran  37  nights,  and  Verdi's  "11 
Vrovatore  "  32.  From  February,  1882,  to  September, 
1885,  no  opera  ran  over  21  nights. 

Commencing  September,  1885,  "The  Mikado" 
ran  25  nights.  In  1886.  "Widow  O'Brien"  had  a 
run  of  35  nights  ;  in  1887,  Furst's  spectacle,  "  She," 
ran  87  ;  and,  in  1888.  Stahl's  "  Said  Pasha  "  ran  35. 
From  that  date  until  1893  nothing  ran  over  21  nights, 
until  Donnelly  and  Miller's  "Ship  Ahoy"  ran  42 
nights  and  Wilson  and  Bauer's  "Island  of  Jewels" 
30.  In  1894,  Itsel's  "  Tar  and  Tartar  "  ran  35  nights  ; 
Wilson  and  Hirschback's  "Don  Juan  ad.  lib,"  35  ; 
and  Wilson  and  Hirschback's  "  Lallah  Rookh,"  35. 
In  1895,  Wilson  and  Bauer's  "  Ixion"  ran  44  nights, 
and  the  first  production  of  "The  Geisha"  ran  50 
nights. 

Of  those  operas  which  have  been  played  the  great- 
est number  of  nights,  ' '  Pinafore  "  leads.  It  has  been 
put  on  but  seven  times  for  185  nights,  while  "The 
Mikado  "  has  been  put  on  at  the  Tivoli  fourteen  limes 
and  run  165  nights.  "  The  Bohemian  Girl  "  is  third 
on  the  list,  with  twenty  runs  for  a  total  of  150  nights  ; 
"  Olivette,"  twelve  times  for  125  nights  ;  and  "  Faust " 
eleven  times  for  116  nights. 

The  other  popular  operas  at  the  Tivoli  have  run 
as  follows:  "  Girofl6-Girofla,"  in  nights;  "  Fati- 
nitza,"  109 ;  "11  Trovatore,"  107 ;  "  Maritana," 
105;  "Satanella,"  105;  "Martha,"  103;  "Chimes 
of  Normandy,"  95;  "Ship  Ahoy,"  91;  "Cinder- 
ella," 84  ;  "  Freischiitz,"  82  ;  "La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot,"  79  ;  "  Boccaccio,"  79  ;  "  Lucia,"  78  ; 
"Widow  O'Brien,"  77;  "The  Little  Duke,1 
"  The  Geisha,"  71  ;  "  Don  Juan  ad  lib,"  69  ; 
Diavolo,"  69  ;  "The  Beggar  Student,"  66; 
Mascot,"  65;  "A  Trip  to  the  Moon,"  64; 
Traviata,"  60  ;  "  Die  Fliedermaus,"  58  ;  "  The  Grand 
Duchess,"  56  ;  "  Nanon,"  56  ;  "  Patience,"  .  56  ; 
"  lolanthe,"  55;  "  Manola,"  54;  "Ernani,"  53; 
and  "  Merry  War,"  52.         .    . 


native  and  a  former  resident  of  San  Francisco.  You 
are  doubtless  aware  of  the  success  of  the  American 
company  that  interpreted  our  play,  although  lack  of 
space  or  disinclination  caused  you  to  omit  any  per- 
sonal mention  in  your  article  on  the  Chinese  plays. 

I  know  that  truth  is  a  virtue  of  which  the  Argonaut 
prides  itself  and  of  which  we,  as  readers— many  of 
us  Californians— are  equally  as  proud. 
I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

HOLBROOK    BLINN. 

A  Correction. 
Sierra  Madre,  Cal.,  March  16,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Permit  me  to  point  out 
that  you  are  in  error  in  describing  Lady  Poynter  and 
Lady  Burne-Jones  as  the  daughters  of  the  late  Dr. 
Epps. 

If  you  will  refer  to  "Who's  Who,'  the  recent 
issue  of  which  you  also  mention  in  the  Argonaut, 
you  will  learn  that  Sir  Edward  Poynter  married  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  H.  McDonald,  and  that  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  married  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
George  McDonald,  while  John  Lockwood  Kipling 
also  married  a  Miss  McDonald,  although  that  fact  is 
only  indirectly  mentioned  in  "  Who's  Who." 

One  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Epps  married  Alma- 
Tadema,  the  well-known  artist ;  another  daughter 
married  Edmund  Gosse,  poet  and  critic. 

The  Argonaut's  well-deserved  reputation  for  ac- 
curacy encourages  me  to  offer  this  correction. 

Yours  truly,  John  George  Blumer. 


73; 
Fra 

The 
'La 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


■Was  the  Helen  W.  Almy  Seaworthy? 

San  Francisco,  March  23.  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Truly  horrified  was  I  to 
read,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  of  the  terrible  marine 
disaster  just  off  the  heads. 

As  a  regular  reader  of  your  periodical,  permit  me 
to  ask  whether  the  bark  Helen  W.  Almy  was  really 
long  ago  condemned  as  unseaworthy,  and  wheiher 
local  insurance  companies  refused  to  take  risks  on 
her  at  any  price  ? 

If  such  was  the  case,  naught  but  the  cupidity  of 
the  owners  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  (described  by  morn- 
ing newspapers  as  a  "coffin  ship"  and  "marine 
cripple")  could  have  induced  them  to  send  the  Almy 
on  her  last  voyage. 

Is  there  an  inspector  of  hulls  at  this  port,  to  see 
that  vessels  are,  at  least,  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  or 
is  any  rapacious  ship-owner  permitted  to  send  any  old 
tub,  under-manned  at  that,  to  sea  ? 

Feeling  assured  that,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  you 
will  answer  the  above  questions  and  thus  ventilate  the 
matter,  I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Henry  Susman. 


The  New  York  Journal's  Bogus  Interview. 
March  20,  1898 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  inclose  a  clipping  about 
the  New  York  Journal  publishing  an  interview  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt, 

"  A  Sun  Washington  special  of  March  19th  says  : 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant- Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
said  to-day  :  '  The  alleged  interview  with  me  in  to- 
day's New  York  Journal  is  an  invention  from  begin- 
ing  to  end.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  kind  of 
infamy  that  resorts  to  such  methods.  I  never,  in 
public  or  private,  commend  the  New  York  Journal.' 

"To  a  note  from  the  New  York  Journal's  Wash- 
ington correspondent  asking  him  not  to  deny  the 
alleged  authorized  interview  published  in  the  Journal 
this  morning,  Roosevelt  sent  this  answer :  '  Dear 
Sir  :  I  do  not  contemplate  denying  the  story.  I  have 
already  denied  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.  The 
statement  in  to-day's  Journal  was  an  absolute  false- 
hood. I  told  your  reporter  not  once,  but  again  and 
again,  as  he  was  persistent,  that  I  would  not  give  him 
an  interview  of  any  kind.  His  conduct  was  infa- 
mous, and  you  yourself  should  have  known  that  no 
such  interview  as  that  could  possibly  have  come  from 
me,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  never  have 
given  a  certificate  of  character  to  the  Journal.  In 
your  final  paragraph  you  say  you  trust  you  will  not 
have  to  change  your  opinion  of  me.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  which  would  be  of  less  consequence  to  me. 
Very  truly  yours.  Theodore  Roosevelt.'" 

Thus  the  Jovmaf  s  statement  proves  to  be  an  abso- 
lute falsehood,  no  such  interview  having  taken  place. 
I  write  to  ask  if  there  is  no  protection  for  a  public 
officer  against  such  outrages  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  putting  a  man's  name  to  an  in- 
terview is  very  close  to  forgery,  besides  being  libelous. 
Would  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  a  cause  for  action  ? 

Personally,  I  thank  the  Argonaut  for  constantly  ex- 
posing the  lies  of  the  detestable  Examiner-Journal. 
Lately  these  papers  have  become  not  only  public 
nuisances  but  public  enemies,  and  decent  people 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  reading  them. 

Kindly  withhold  my  name.  I  don't  like  to  appear 
in  print.  _  F.  H.  M. 

The  Chinese  Play  in  London. 

London,  March  3,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Noting  that  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  dramatic  columns  of  your  valued  weekly 
dealt  with  the  rivalry  between  ' '  The  First  Born  " 
and  "  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  I  presume  upon  the 
interest  shown  to  inform  you  that  ' '  The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub  "  still  continues  at  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
London,  having  had  its  one  hundredth  performance 
in  London  the  eighteenth  of  February.  I  write  this 
to  the  Argonaut,  realizing  that  its  utterances  are  not 
in  accord  with  those  of  the  ordinary  San  Francisco 
journals  in  opposing  the  work  of  the  Californian 
writer,  Mr.  Chester  Bailey  Fernald.  It  may  also 
interest  you  and  your  readers  to  know  that  there 
are  two  touring  companies  now  presenting  the 
Chinese  play,  one  in  the  English  provinces  and 
another  in  America,  besides  the  company  now  play- 
ing at  the  Royalty.  Further,  that  "The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub"  was  produced  in  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, by  me  alone,  in  the  face  of  the  most  active 
opposition  of  the  Frohman  Trust,  and  that  I  am  a 


The  Histrionic  Society  of  Trinity  School  will  give 
a  performance  of  Augustin  Daly's  comedy,  "  7  20-8," 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  21st,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  23d,  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 


The  Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary  will  hold  a  re- 
ception at  the  library  rooms  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  26th,  to  meet  the  board  of  Trustees. 


"  Cheap " 

baking  powder  is  mostly  nice 
white  clay  plus  alum.  The  alum 
is  there  to  raise  the  dough.  The 
clay  is  there  to  fill  up  the  can. 

The  alum  is  bad  for  the  in- 
sides.  The  clay  is  merely  your 
"  peck  of  dirt." 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

QuiDa-LaroGl\B 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 
Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 
New  York:  E.  FOUOERA  &  CO. 
26-30  N.  William  St. 


Our  galvanized  sheets  bear  this  stencil 

IRONS-STEEL  COMPANY 


We  make  only  one  quality  and  use 
no  other  brand  as  a  trade  mark 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Vandergrift  Building 

Pittsburgh 


14  Inches 


m\  FROM  THE  EYES 

IS  THE  HATllRAL  READING 

^distance  Hearer  or  further 

IS  ABNORMAL  AND  HEEDS  itfVESTiSATION 
CALL  Ano  SEE  US 


OPTICIANS '      7H"oT"6RA5upPLiEi 
-*-o  642 Market  St.  *~~ 

iMder  CHROMICLEBUILDlHG. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Managkr 

Every    Evening.      The    Laughing    Success.     The   Most 

Amusing  of  Musical  Comedies, 

-:-    THE     WIDOW     O'BRIEN     -:- 

Superb   Cast.     Bright    Burlesques      Entranciag   Special- 
ties.    Up-to-Date  Medleys. 

Next "The  Boh.ein.an  Girl." 

Look  out  for "Sinbad,  the  Sailor." 

Our  Easter  Burlesque. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

No  Telephone  Orders  Received. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 

Next  Monday  Night.     Season's  Gala  Event.    The  Graat- 
est  Farce  of  the  Age, 

-:-   A    CAY    DECEIVER    -:- 

Introducing    Beautiful    Anna    Held.     The    Glory    of 
France.     The  Star  of  Paris. 


Coming *  *  A  Stranger  in  New  York . ' 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 

Week  Beginning  Monday,  March  28th.  First  Time  at 
this  Theatre,  James  J.  Corbett.  Management  of 
Wm.  A.  Brady.  Presented  for  the  First  Time  id  this 
City,  Charles  T.  Vincent's  Successful  Comedy-Drama, 

-:-   A    NAVAL   CADET   -:- 


Monday,  April  4th. .  .James  A.  Heme,  in  "  Shore  Acres." 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  March  28th. 
The  Great  Bill  of  the  Year,  the  Five  Whirlwinds,  the 
World's  Famous  Arabian  Acrobats;  Montgomery  & 
Stone,  America's  Leading  Elack-Face  Comedians ; 
George  Wood,  the  Somewhat  Different  Comedian  ;  the 
Glisandos,  Grotesque  Musical  Artists;  Watson  Hutchins 
&  Edwards,  World's  German  Comedy  Stars  ;  Chas.  T. 
Ellis  and  Company,  in  the  One -Act  Comedy,  "Mrs. 
Hogan's  Music -Teacher "  ;  Athas  &  Collins,  the 
Australian  Comedians  ;  McCale  &  McDaniels,  the  Irish 
Knockabout  Comedians.  Reserved  seats,  25c.;  Balcony, 
ioc.  ;  Opera  Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c. 


METROPOLITAN  HALL. 


This    Saturday  Afternoon   at  2:30.     Last  Violin  Recital. 

3VC  ARTEAU    I 

Accompanied  by    -  LACHAUME 

Popular  Prices. 


SPECIAL  !       BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Sunday  Evening,  March  27th, 
LAST      POPULAR      CONCERT      BY 

Marteau— and— Lachaume 

And     a    Grand    Orchestra,     Marteau    and    Lachaume 
Conducting.     Prices — 50c,  75c,  $1.00,  and  $1.50. 


SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.'S  HALL 

223  Sutter  Street. 


THURSDAY    EVENING,  MARCH  31,    1898. 

■    At  8  o'clock. 

A  Benefit  Concert 

— IN   AID  OF — 

THE    CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL 

WILL  BE  GIVEN    BY 

ALMA  STENGEL  and  LAWRENCE  STRELITZ 

ASS15TED    BY 

FRANK  COFFIN,  Tenor; 

SAM'L  SAVANNAH,  Violinist; 

HARRY  STRELITZ,  'Cellist. 


Tickets,  50  cents.     Reserved  Seats,  75  cents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGIiESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  Mar.  31st  to  Saturday, 
April  2d,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  and  F*z5  p-  M-  Daily; 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric  Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 
F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC      T*._A_I31iX*7\^Tr 

(Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing   Nov.  13,   1897. 
WEEK   DATS- 9:30  a.  in.   ;    1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00.    10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;   1:15 
p.  m.    Round    Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Tripn  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  TamalpaLs. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel, 


I 


March  28,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


til 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


' 


The  Milk-Bath  Beauty. 

Anna  Held  is  to  appear  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
next  week,  sandwiched  in  between  a  Chinese  tragedy 
and  a  French  farce.  Miss  Held  is  French,  in  spite 
of  her  English-sounding  name,  but  her  first  fame 
was  won  in  one  of  the  minor  English  music-halls. 
Then  she  went  back  to  Paris,  and  became  something 
of  a  cafe-concert  celebrity  in  Paris.  But  her  great 
fame  came  when  some  clever  American  manager 
took  her  up  and  began  to  work  the  American  press 
in  her  behalf.  She  can  sing  a  few  songs  in  a  rather 
chic  fashion,  and  she  is  said  to  be  a  marvelously 
beautiful  woman. 

Before  she  appears,  Chester  Bailey  Fernald's 
Chinese  play,  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  will  be 
played.  We  saw  the  rival  Chinese  play,  ' '  The  First- 
Born, "  some  months  ago,  and  now  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  compare  it  with  the  author's  own  ver- 
sion of  the  story  from  which  they  are  both  said  lo 
have  been  taken. 

After  Miss  Held's  interlude,  another  short  play  will 
be  given,  a  French  farce  entitled  "  A  Gay  Deceiver." 
The  cast  will  include  Mr.  Beach,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
M.  A.  Kennedy.  Marie  Valleau,  Lizzie  Evans,  Harry 
Mills,  and  Emile  Colins. 


Corbett  as  a  Naval  Cadet. 

James  J.  Corbett,  ex-champion  prize-fighter  and 
actor,  will  be  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  week  in 
a  play  written  for  him  some  three  years  ago,  entitled 
"A  Naval  Cadet."  In  it  Mr.  Corbett  is  a  cadet  at 
Annapolis  who  invents  a  magazine-gun,  and  while  it 
is  being  considered  by  the  examining  board  the  plans 
are  stolen  by  a  French  fencing- master.  This  gives 
opportunity  for  the  scene  to  shift  from  the  gymnasium 
of  the  naval  academy  to  an  ocean  steamer  and  thence 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  an  under-ground  den  in 
Paris. 

Among  the  members  of  the  company  supporting 
Mr.  Corbett  are  Lillian  Lamson  (a  former  San  Fran- 
ciscan), Estelle  Dale,  Helen  Harcourt,  Millie  James 
(a  daughter  of  Louis  James).  Norman  Conniers,  E.  F. 
Gilpin,  Frank  Parker,  J.  F.  Loughney,  John  McVey, 
and  E.  H.  Bender. 


The  Widow  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Tommy  O'Leary  is  in  his  element  at  the  Tivoli 
this  week.  In  the  title- r&le  in  ' '  The  Widow  O'Brien  " 
he  has  all  the  opportunity  his  most  devoted  admirers 
could  desire  to  give  his  Irish  brogue  full  play  and 
sing  topical  songs  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  His  evi- 
dent enjoyment  of  the  part  reacts  on  the  audience, 
and  they  can  not  get  enough  of  him.  Edwin  Stevens 
puts  more  life  into  the  pseudo-count  from  sunny  Italy 
than  has  characterized  his  other  recent  impersona- 
tions, and  the  result  is  a  greater  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment for  the  spectators.  Edith  Hall  as  a  dusky  belle 
of  the  most  exuberant  spirits  ;  Tiilie  Sallinger  and 
Georgie  Cooper  as  the  widow's  fair  daughters; 
Raffael  and  Branson  as  their  lovers  ;  and  Arthur 
Donaldson  and  Alf.  James  fill  out  the  cast.  The 
most  characteristic  scene  in  the  piece  comes  in  the 
second  act.  when  every  member  of  the  cast  does  his 
or  her  specialty.  The  burlesque  of  "  II  Trovatore  " 
also  comes  in  here,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  lively 
medley  on  the  latest  negro  songs. 

"The  Widow  O'Brien"  will  be  continued  for  a 
week  or  two  longer,  and,  after  a  brief  revival  of 
"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  the  Easter  burlesque,  "Sin- 
bad,  the  Sailor,"  will  be  produced  in  a  lavish  man- 


A  Good  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

There  will  be  radical  changes  in  the  programme 
at  the  Orpheum  next  week.  The  departure  of 
Josephine  Sabel,  RudinofF,  the  Jose"  Quintet,  the 
Dammans,  and  several  minor  features  of  the  present 
week's  bill  will  leave  a  big  gap  in  the  programme, 
but  it  will  be  more  than  filled  by  the  new-comers. 
All  of  these  will  be  in  the  comedy  line  except  the 
Five  Whirlwinds,  under  which  fantastic  name  a 
quintet  of  Arabian  acrobats  have  acquired  fame  in 
vaudeville  circles.  Their  performance  consists  of 
unusual  feats  of  strength,  skill,  and  dexterity,  and 
they  will  doubtless  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
programme.  The  other  new  people  are  Montgomery 
and  Stone,  a  team  of  black-face  comedians  ;  George 
H.  Wood,  the  "somewhat  different  comedian"; 
the  Glesandos,  grotesque  musical  clowns  ;  and  Harry 
Watson  and  Alice  Hutcbings,  German  comedians, 
assisted  by  Ed  Edwards,  in  "The  Dramatic  Agent." 

In  addition  to  these,  Charles  T.  Ellis's  little  com- 
pany of  comedians  ;  McCale  and  McDaniels,  the 
Irish  knock-about  team  ;  and  Athas  and  Collins,  the 
English  sketch  artists,  will  be  retained  from  this 
week. 

Notes. 
When     "Nancy     Hanks"     is    produced    at    the 
Columbia,   its  author,    Frank  Tannerhill,  Jr.,   will 
appear  in  the  play. 

Following  the  engagement  of  Anna  Held  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre,  Hoyt  and  McKee's  Company  will 
present  "  A  Stranger  in  New  York." 

Blanche  Bates,  for  the  past  three  seasons  leading 
lady  of  the  Frawley  Company,  has  been  engaged  by 
Augustin  Daly  to  play  opposite  roles  to  Ada  Rehan. 


: 


A  Jay  in  New  York  "  will  begin  an  engagement 

of  one  week  at  the  California  Theatre,  on  April  3d, 

popular  prices.     Maud    Nugent,    the   author   of 


"Sweet  Rosie  O'Grady,"  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Carrie  Roma,  who  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  K. 
L.  Douglas,  in  Sacramento,  will  shortly  fill  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Tivoli,  when  the  grand-opera  season 
begins. 

Amelia  Summerville,  the  merry  mountain  maid  in 
Dixey's  "Adonis,"  has  been  granted  a  divorce  from 
Frederick  Russell  Runnells,  an  ex-clown  of  the  saw- 
dust ring. 

The  initial  performance  of  "  What  Dreams  May 
Come,"  by  Paul  Kester,  was  recently  successfully 
produced  at  Annapolis.  Md.,  with  Mme.  Janauschek 
in  the  title-rdle. 

E.  S.  Willard,  the  noted  English  actor,  was  forced 
to  close  his  American  tour  in  the  United  States  last 
week,  owing  to  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  brought  on 
by  overwork.  His  company  has  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  travel.  Mr.  Willard 
will  go  directly  to  England  for  a  long  vacation  at  his 
home,  and  will  not  appear  upon  the  stage  again  this 
season. 

J.  M.  Barrie,  following  to  an  extent  the  example 
of  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  declined  to  receive  re- 
muneration for  his  patriotic  poems,  "The  Song  of 
the  English,"  "The  English  Flag,"  and  "  Re- 
cessional," has  given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Maude  a 
new  one-act  play,  entitled  "Platonic  Friendship," 
which  is  to  be  used  only  at  performances  given  in  the 
cause  of  charity. 

The  examination  in  New  York  of  Harrison  Grey 
Fiske,  editor  of  the  Dramatic  Mirror,  charged  with 
libeling  members  of  the  so-called  theatrical  trust, 
was  ended  Tuesday,  and  Fiske  was  held  in  two  cases 
in  three  hundred  dollars  each.  The  complainants 
are  Marc  Klaw,  Charles  Frohman,  Al  Hayman, 
Samuel  F.  Nierdlinger,  J.  Frederick  Zimmerman,  and 
Abraham  L.  Erlanger. 

"In  Old  Japan,"  an  intensely  tragic  pantomime, 
the  music  of  which  was  written  by  Lachaume,  who 
appeared  here  recentiy  with  Marteau,  will  be  given 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  May,  with  Mme.  Pilar 
Morin  in  the  tide-role.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mme.  Morin  figured  in  the  sensational  disrobing 
pantomime,  "Orange  Blossoms,"  which  was  sup- 
pressed in  New  York  last  season. 

Marie  Jansen  is  soon  to  come  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  with  a  farce  comedy  entided,  "Nancy 
Hanks."  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  in  the 
Comly-Barton  Opera  Company  at  the  old  California 
Theatre,  and  John  Howson,  Laura  Don,  Digby  Bell, 
and  Laura  Joyce  were  members  of  the  troupe.  It 
was  at  the  same  lime  that  Oscar  Wilde  paid  us  a  visit. 

Ferris  Hartman,  for  a  number  of  years  the  popular 
comedian  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  is  soon  to  burst 
upon  the  theatrical  horizon  as  a  star.  He  has  re- 
cendy  been  in  Europe,  and  secured  the  American 
rights  to  "  The  Purser,"  an  English  comedy.  He 
has  signed  a  five  years'  contract  with  George  Bowles, 
who  is  to  star  Hariman.  He  will  make  his  stellar 
debut  in  this  city  in  April,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  new  venture  will -be  a  success. 

Viola  Allen,  who  has  been  the  leading  lady  of  the 
Empire  Stock  Company  for  the  past  five  seasons, 
will  probably  not  appear  with  that  organization  next 
year.  The  reason  for  her  withdrawal  from  that  or- 
ganization is  due  to  the  fact  that  Charles  Frohman 
has  refused  to  make  any  conditions  in  his  contracts 
as  to  the  roles  which  she  will  create  next  year.  She 
has  protested  against  the  suggestiveness  of  the  part 
of  Yvonne  in  "The  Conquerors,"  in  which  she  is 
now  appearing,  but  to  no  avail. 

F.  Marion  Crawford,  by  some  critics  considered 
the  greatest  of  living  American  novelists  and  certainly 
among  the  most  productive,  will  be  in  San  Francisco 
this  week.  He  will  give  three  readings  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  during  his  stay.  They  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wedesday  evenings, 
March  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  and  the  subjects  will  be 
"Leo  XIII.  at  the  Vatican,"  "The  Original  Mr. 
Isaacs's  Early  Newspaper  Experiences  in  India," 
and  "  Italian  Home  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages." 


THE    THEATRE    HAT. 


It  was  a  West-End  theatre, 
And  the  people  thronged  to  see 

A  gallant  actor-manager. 
And  a  blithesome  comedy. 

Then,  swooping  down  upon  the  stalls. 
Came  troops  of  womenkind  ; 

Their  hats  made  monumental  screens 
For  those  who  sat  behind. 

Through  waving  plumes  and  battlements 
No  mortal  glance  could  scan, 

And  naught  that  passed  upon  the  stage 
Was  visible  to  man. 

Then  up  and  spake  that  manager. 
Who  had  the  showman's  brain  : 
'  We'd  better  put  out  a  little  bill 
To  make  this  matter  plain. 

1  Last  year  the  hats  had  monstrous  brims. 
And  feathers  flowing  free. 
This  year  they  rear  a  mad  headgear. 
Though  the  cloak-room  hath  no  fee, 

'  I  fear  thee,  thou  Ancient  Milliner  ; 
I  fear  thy  cunning  hand  ; 
But  this  is  more,  I  feel  full  sore, 
Than  manager  can  stand. 

'  Though  damsel  fair  and  sparkling  dame 
To  Fashion's  toys  may  cling, 
I'll  have  them  know  that  here  the  Play 
And  not  the  Hat's  the  Thing." 

— The  Sketch. 


The  Argonaut's  Offers 


We  have  grouped  in  this  culuiun  all  the 
book  oilers  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  sub 
Bcribera.  While  they  may  he  had  from  us 
at  any  time,  before  we  anuounce  their  with- 
drawal, the  best  and  surest  time  is  now. 


Innocent  Children  Sacrificed. 

The  "  slaughter  of  the  innocents  "  continue,  until 
it  is  estimated  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  human 
race  die  before  attaining  their  fifth  birthday,  owing 
in  great  measure  to  our  rigorous  and  changeable 
climate-  And  there  are  thousands  of  adults,  even  in 
this  land  of  plenty,  that  stomach,  liver,  and  bowel 
complaints  are  reducing  to  confirmed  invalidism, 
whom  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  would  promptly 
relieve  and  invigorate.  Malaria,  rheumatism,  and 
kidney  trouble  yield  to  the  Bitters. 


:    In  Sickness  and  in  Health    ; 

A  Manual  of    Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Containing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease, 

dietetics,  and  nursing,  and  aids  in  emergency,  in  such 

practical  form  as  to  be  invaluable  for  family  reference. 

1  Each  topic  is  treated  by  a  specialist  eminent  in  that 

j  particular  liae  of  medicine.     A  book  for  reading  or 

for  consultation.     It  is  published  at  $5.00.     We  will 

send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $5.50. 

This  work  is  not  sold  by  bookstores. 

Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty; 

I  A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.     It  teaches 

[  how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.     It  sells  at  $2.^0.     We 

\  send    it.   together  with    the  Argonaut  for  one  year 

I  for  $4.50. 

I    Another  Book  for  Women    j 

A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  $3:50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5.25. 


—  Superior  to  ■  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


By  removing  causes  of  irritation,  and  by  pre- 
serving a  healthy  state  of  the  system  during  infancy, 
St^dman's  Soothing  Powders  made  their  reputation. 


The  Fourth  Estate  says:  "Six  daily  newspapers 
of  San  Francisco  have  organized  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  defense.  This  organization  is 
particularly  designed  to  suppress  the  encroachment 
on  space  of  the  various  charities  and  church  enter- 
tainments, which  claim  that  their  advertising  should 
be  free." 


How  to  Read  Faces 

A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  510.00 
in  cloth  and  $12.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  57.00. 

HUIDEKOPEK'S 

I   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals   \ 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
!  of  horses,  cattie,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies, 
:  and  dogs.  Published  at  51.75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
1  with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
j  for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
j  regular  subscription  price  of  5400. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


1898  Bicycles  Down  to   $5.00. 

New  1898  Model  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bicycles  are  now 
being  sold  on  easy  conditions  as  low  as  S5.C0;  others 
outright  at  $13.95,  aod  high-grade  at  $19.95  aQd  $22.50,  to 
be  paid  for  afcer  received.  If  yoa  will  cut  this  ootice 
out  and  send  to  Sears,  Roebuck  i  Co.,  Chicago,  they 
wul  send  you  their  1898  Bicycle  Catalogue  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 


I    The  Daughter    j 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  54.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


Cloth.  165  pp.    Price,  75c,  postpaid. 

Alamo  and  Other  Verses 

-BV- 

EDWARD  McQUEEN  GRAY,     j 

Author     of     "  Elea,"     "My     Stewardship," 
**  Stepsisters,"  etc. 


Published  in  behalf  of  the 
FLORENCE     FREE     LIBRARY    FUND. 


"Alamo  and  Other  Verses"  is,  taken  all 
in  all,  the  best  collection  of  poems  that  has 
appeared  in  this  country  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Kipling's  "Seven  Seas."  —  New 
York  World. 


Agents  'wanted  to  sell  this  book  in  behalf 
of  the  Fund.     For  terms,  etc.,  address 

ALAH1.1  PUBLISHING  OFFICE, 

Florence,  >"ew  Mexico. 


Pall    Mall    Magazine. 

Spring  Number  (Now  Ready)  Contains: 

"GOSSIP."     (An  exquisite  reproduction  in  photogravure  of  Edinond  Picard's  Salon  Picture.)    Frontispiece 

FRINGE  RUPERT  THE  BUCCANEER.    p«  1 c*tdw  nr« 

(  The  first  of  a  series  of  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  on  the  Spanish  Main.     Illustrations  by 
Grcnuillc  Manton.) 

SOUTH  LONDON.     Part  IV.     **  A  Forgotten  Palace  " Sir  Waiter  Besant 

FIVE  WEEKS  IN  JERUSALEM The  late  Lady  Mildred  Beresford- Hope 

EVOLUTION   OF  COMFORT   IN   RAILWAY  TRAVELING. 

I.     In  England G.  A.  Sekon 

(Discussing  tlic  comparative   merits   of  American   and  English  passenger  traffic.       Copiously 

illustrated.) 

RUPERT  OF  HENTZAU.     Chaps.  X-X II.    (Illustrated  by  Sydney  Cowelt)        .  .  Anthony  Hope 

RUFFORD  ABBEY.     (Exquisitely  illustrated) Lord  SavUe 

PAN:  A  MEMORY.     (A  sympathetic  and  e/uzrmingly  written  Idyl)      ....     Duchess  of  Leeds 
AN  ARTIST  IN  ANTWERP.     (dtarmingly  illustrated  by  Hanslip  Fletcher)       .    G.R.  FletcIier.F.S.A. 

And  many  other  interesting  features,  the  -wlwle  number  copiously  and  exquisitely  illustrated. 
25    CTS.    A    COPY,    S3. 00    A    YEAR.      C^"*  Send  50c.  for  a  three  months'   Trial  Subscription. 

LPAIX  MALL   MAGAZINE,  Astor  Court.  New  York. 


:     International  Bible 

Self-Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60.000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  $3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 


i  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  j 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  wul  send  the  popular  edition  of  ' '  Quo  Vadis  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  $4.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  $200.  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4-25. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  idition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  $6.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  $7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge, 

Pan  Michael. 

Each  in   single  volume,  bound  in  cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4-25. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  $5*7°, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  S7.00. 

We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels, 

Children  of  the  Soil, 

Without  Dogma. 

We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 

for  one  year  for  $4.25,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 

$5-40. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  bonk-*  uuiong 
them.  All  are  excellently  bound  aod  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  book  or  work 
named  'will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  portt- 
offlce  In  the  United  States.  Foreign  postage 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  We  do  not 
send  these  books  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING   CO., 
J46  Sutter  8tre« 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


When  Fashion  graced  the  Bowery 

And  took  the  air  on  Bowling  Green, 
Milady's  coach  was  brave  to  see 

As  forth  she  rode  like  any  queen  ; 
Then  she  was  young,  and  proud,  and  fair, 

And  gorgeous  in  a  velvet  gown, 
With  ruff  of  lace  and  powdered  hair, 

And  she  was  belle  of  all  the  town  ! 

How  then  the  gallants  bowed  them  low, 

To  win  a  smile  as  she  passed  by, 
Each  frilled,  peruked.  and  perfumed  beau 

Inspired  with  hope  to  please  her  eye  ; 
Not  only  was  she  fair  of  face, 

But  heiress  to  a  kingly  grant 
That  lent  enchantment  to  her  grace — 

Milady  was  a  Stuyvesant ! 

And  if  by  chance  her  coach  drew  up 

Before  a  garden  for  her  tea, 
What  haste  there  was  to  fetch  the  cup  ! 

What  show  of  pretty  rivalry  ! 
And  there  beneath  the  fragrant  shade, 

In  airs  that  seemed  to  breathe  romance, 
How  bright  and  gay  the  scene  they  made  ! 

How  like  the  courts  of  love  in  France  1 

Ah,  picturesque  and  charming  days  ! 

So  strange,  unreal  now  they  seem 
That  as  one  walks  those  sordid  ways 

He  thinks  them  but  a  poet's  dream  ! 
Time's  changes  have  been  good,  and  yet 

So  much  of  good  has  ceased  to  be, 
Those  courtly  times  we  half  regret 

When  Fashion  graced  the  Bowery. 

— Arthur  Grissom  in  the  Criterion. 


Lord  Rosslyn,  the  young  bankrupt  peer  who  has 
gone  on  the  stage,  and  whose  banquet  the  other  night 
to  fifty  titled  Bohemians  and  theatrical  people  at  one 
of  the  swell  London  hotels  proved  to  have  been  given 
at  the  expense  of  the  hotel  proprietor,  is  not  the  only 
one  of  his  class  who  receives  something  for  nothing, 
or,  rather,  gets  goods  and  a  living  for  the  advertise- 
ment his  custom  is  for  the  purveyor.  Many  impe- 
cunious members  of  the  English  and  Continental 
nobility  are  clothed  and  fed  by  tradesmen  who  boast 
that  Lord  So-and-So  and  Lady  This-or-That  are 
among  their  customers.  Even  domestic  servants 
serve  them  for  months,  and  serve  them  well,  for  no 
other  remuneration  than  a  letter  certifying  that  they 
have  served  for  so  long  a  period  in  the  establishment 
of  this  noble  patron.  But  sometimes  the  lives  of 
these  drones  in  the  social  hive  are  disturbed  by  most 
untoward  accidents.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  fail- 
ure of  Rodriguez,  the  famous  Parisian  couturiere,  a 
few  years  ago.  She  had  a  large  clientele  of  these 
non-paying  customers  among  the  leading  women  of 
the  grand  monde  and  the  demi-monde,  and  when  she 
failed,  they  were  horror-stricken  that  she  had  carried 
them  all  on  her  books  and  that  gowns  which  it  was 
well  understood  were  given  in  exchange  for  riclatne 
were  down  in  her  ledger  as  still  unpaid  for.  M'me. 
Rodriguez's  creditors  insisted  that  these  garments 
should  be  paid  for,  even  pressing  their  claims  in  the 
courts,  and  Mine.  Rodriguez  was  finally  compelled 
to  give  a  list  of  her  aristocratic  sandwich-women  ; 
but  the  well-known  gallantry  of  the  French  magis- 
tracy saved  many  a  prominent  woman  from  open 
ignominy. 

Washington  society  has  been  making  much  ado 
over  the  visiting  Belgian  prince.  The  Belgian  minis- 
ter and  the  Countess  Lichtervelde  were  avowedly 
democratic  in  sentiment  and  acts  before  he  came. 
The  countess  thought  nothing  of  mounting  her  wheel 
in  front  of  the  Hotel  Normandie  and  riding  just  as 
every  woman  in  Washington  does,  unattended.  Their 
small  son  has  been  sent  to  the  public  school  since 
they  returned  in  the  autumn.  But  the  coming  of  the 
prince  has  changed  all  this.  Since  his  arrival  they 
have  been  aggressively  exclusive.  Wherever  he 
went  as  a  guest  they  had  to  be  there  to  greet  him. 
When  they  gave  their  own  dinner  at  Raucher's,  the 
countess  received  him  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  stand- 
ing in  an  open  hall  with  the  doors  below  swinging 
back  and  forth,  letting  in  acres  of  cold  air  upon  her 
bare  shoulders  and  arms.  It  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  of  course,  whether  influenza  was  the  result  or 
not.  Before  the  reception  began  the  countess  took 
most  of  the  notable  guests  in  to  the  side  room  to 
which  the  prince  repaired  after  dinner,  and  introduced 
them  formally.  She  explained  that  this  was  the  for- 
eign way,  and  that  she  could  not  be  expected  to  intro- 
duce every  one  to  him.  She  did  not  introduce  Prince 
Albert  to  any  of  the  young  girls  who  came  to  her  re- 
ception. The  prince  himself  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression in  society.  His  manner  was  plain  and 
straightforward,  and  he  spoke  English  easily. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  most  French- 
women who  ride  the  bicycle  wear  bloomers  or 
knickerbockers,  but  that  anything  less  "rational" 
should  be  put  down  at  once  as  the  mark  of  the  for- 
eigner is  surprising.  Yet  such  seems  to  be  the  case, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  experience  of  a  man  who  was 
in  Paris  last  summer.  "I  had  a  curious  experience," 
he  said,  '  «ne  day  coming  back  through  the  Bois 
with  a  party  on  wheels.  With  us  was  a  demure  young 
Frenchwoman,  who  has  lived  for  several  years  in 
Amerli  ,  and  who  believes  that  -hort  skirts  are  more 
beccmi  .-{for  bicycle  women  than  knickerbockers  or 
Moomers      A  Frenchwoman  with  artificially  colored 

r  spied  her,  and  assuming  her  nationality  from  her 
—3,   called  out:    '  How  are  you,  Yankee?'    The 


young  woman  who  was  so  addressed  answered 
pointedly  and  indignantly  in  pure  French,  which  so 
surprised  the  blonde  woman  that  she  fell  off  her 
wheel." 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  woman  who  looks 
down  from  a  gallery  at  a  public  dinner  of  men  is  the 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  that  hang  over  the  tables  and 
obscure  her  view,  and  the  second  is  the  well-ordered, 
harmonious  appearance  such  a  body  of  men  presents 
and  the  contrast  it  makes  to  a  similar  body  of  women. 
Clothes  are,  of  course,  as  a  writer  in  the  Bazarpoin\s 
out,  the  hinge  upon  which  the  difference  turns.  So 
long  as  men  keep  to  their  present  standards  of  some- 
thing like  uniformity  in  dress,  so  long  must  they  in 
the  mass  be  grateful  to  the  eye.  And  so  long  as 
every  woman  dresses  to  suit  herself  without  regard  to 
effects  at  large,  a  crowd  of  women,  judged  solely  as 
a  crowd,  must  expect  to  be  spectacularly  unpleasing. 

The  new  idea  about  the  German  opera  season  at 
Coven t  Garden  is  being  eagerly  discussed  in  London 
society.  The  performance  is  to  begin  at  five  and  last 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  ;  an  hour  and  a  half  s  inter- 
mission for  dinner,  and  then  the  continuation  of  the 
programme  will  be  arranged  in  time  for  supper  at 
eleven.  There  is  a  wholesome  German  solidity 
about  the  arrangement  that  should  appeal  to  En- 
glish audiences,  but  the  opera-house  will  be  shorn  of 
half  its  beauty  by  such  an  innovation.  No  more 
jewels  flashing  in  an  arc  of  splendor  round  the 
house  ;  no  more  gleaming  white  shoulders  and  gem- 
laden  throats.  At  five  o'clock  men  and  women  alike 
must  be  in  afternoon-dress,  and,  of  course,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  house  will  suffer  in  consequence, 
however  smartly  the  people  may  clothe  themselves. 


The  supplanting  of  the  pompous  butler  by  the 
prim  and  dainty  parlor-maid  is  going  steadily  forward 
in  England  and  also  in  many  Eastern  homes.  Sev- 
eral society  leaders  are  trying  the  experiment  of  put- 
ting their  maids  into  a  livery  based  on  the  heraldic 
colors  of  the  family  ;  others  arrange  the  gowns  to 
match  the  decorations  of  the  house.  Annie  Morton 
Lane,  writing  from  London  to  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  tells  of  a  red  house  served  by  maidens  in 
ruddy  dresses  and  of  a  yellow  one  where  the  maids 
wore  a  corresponding  hue.  The  handmaidens  who 
are  said  to  wear  liveries  of  which  a  heraldic  device 
has  been  the  inspiration,  must  be  much  more  start- 
ling in  effect  than  even  the  damsels  who  are  garbed 
en  suite  with  the  house.  Fancy  being  waited  upon 
by  a  female  with  a  "lion-rampant"  on  her  breast, 
while  on  her  head  might  appear  a  "  chevron  embat- 
tled azure,"  and  on  her  apron  "  three  maunches  sable, 
an  eastern  crown  or." 

One  of  the  subtle  distinctions  by  which  you  may 
recognize  the  man  who  follows  the  latest  kinks  of 
fashion  is  the  fact  that  he  wears  his  frock-coat  but- 
toned up  instead  of  open,  as  it  has  been  for  two 
years  past.  Moreover,  he  wears  no  scarf  with  it  ex- 
cept the  white  ascot.  This  must  never  be  puffed, 
simply  folded  flat  or,  better  still,  not  tied  but  looped 
once  and  then  the  aprons  of  equal  length  laid  one 
over  the  other,  like  the  two  pages  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  fastened  with  a  pin.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
note  of  color  in  the  outward  garb  of  the  well-dressed 
man  to-day,  but  inwardly  he  is  a  thing  of  gor- 
geous beauty.  That  is  to  say,  his  socks  are  brilliant  in 
colored  stripes  and  even  in  Scotch-plaid  effects,  and 
his  underwear  matches  them.  A  good  deal  of  color, 
however,  is  permissible  for  morning  wear,  including 
colored  shirts,  loud  ties — they  may  be  loud  but  must 
be  exclusive — and  even  handkerchiefs  with  colored 
borders. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  proposition  to 
start  a  "Poor  Gentlemen's  Club"  in  London  has 
come  to  the  ignominous  end  that  was  to  be  expected 
of  an  organization  with  such  a  damning  name.  It 
was  intended  to  provide  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
club-life  for  "  gentlemen  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  usual  club  charges,  and  yet  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  accommodations  afforded  by  restaurants  and 
boarding-houses,"  but  the  class  of  Englishmen  who 
are  continually  airing  their  views  in  the  papers  poked 
so  much  fun  at  the  scheme  that  it  died  still-born. 
Some  drew  attention  to  the  stigma  of  "shabby  "  that 
would  attach  to  any  man  seen  coming  out  of  the 
club's  doors,  others  imagined  the  feelings  these  fel- 
lows in  poverty  would  have  toward  each  other,  and 
one  correspondent  drew  a  moving  picture  of  the 
"poor  gentlemen"  sitting  about  in  their  shabby 
clothes  in  the  pretentious  atmosphere  of  a  social  club. 
The  only  practical  result  of  the  proposition  was  to 
draw  attention  to  the  large  number  of  proprietary 
clubs  in  London  and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  losing 
their  prominence,  while  the  movement  is  toward 
greater  exclusiveness  in  clubs  all  along  the  line. 


It  is  reported  in  New  York  that  men  are  actually  to 
wear  the  atrocious  Styrian  head-gear  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  wore  for  a  time  last  autumn.  They  are 
green  in  color  and  made  of  felt  or  heavy  silk  plush, 
and  the  striking  effect  produced  by  their  brilliant  hue 
is  heightened  by  a  plume,  consisting  of  a  single  cock's 
feather  or  one  of  those  quaint  feather  tufts  they  make 
in  Vienna,  worn  at  the  side  or  at  the  back  in  the  true 
jaeger  fashion.  They  are  intended  primarily  for 
hunting-suits,  but  with  our  lax  ideas  of  the  fitness  of 
the  various  parts  of  a  costume,  they  will  doubdess 


soon  be  seen  on  the  heads  of  bicyclists  and  golf- 
players.  The  straw  hats  for  this  summer  will  follow 
the  English  model,  having  higher  crowns  and  the 
brims  a  trifle  broader  than  those  of  last  year.  As  to 
the  ribbons,  they  will  be  colored,  if  one  chooses,  for 
country  wear,  but  black  will  be  generally  worn  in 
town.  _ 

The  latest  levy  women  have  made  on  the  mascu- 
line wardrobe  has  been  headed  by  the  fair  hunt- 
resses of  England  and  Long  Island.  It  is  the 
appropriation  of  the  long  overcoat.  Whereas  men 
have  adopted  a  special  coat — the  covert  coat  for  rid- 
ing to  hounds,  which  is  short  enough  to  be  worn 
comfortably  while  on  horseback,  and  has  been  found 
so  convenient  that  it  has  been  generally  adopted  for 
morning  wear — women  have  seized  upon  the  Chester- 
field, and,  adapting  it  to  their  needs,  use  it  when  they 
are  moving  about  before  or  after  riding.  It  gives  a 
piquantly  mannish  appearance  to  a  slight  and  pretty 
woman,  and  will  doubtless  be  used  for  other  occa- 
sions than  this  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday, 

March  23d,    aggregated    38,000  bonds  and   12,954 

shares  stock,  a  decrease  in  bond  sales  and  an  increase 

of  1,000  shares  in  stocks,  as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Edisoa  L.  and  P.  6% .  15,000    @  128^  iz8J^ 

Market  St.  Ry  6% 1,000    @  127  127 

Market  St.  Ry  5%...   8.000    @  114-     113K  "4         "4& 

N.  R,  of  Cal.  5% 6,000    @  io2j£-io2?'8  102K 

S.  F.  &  N.  P.  Ry  5%  .  1,000    @io6^  106K 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz.  6%..   5.000    @  104!^  104         104^ 

S.V.Water6% 1,000    @  117M  117M 

S.  V.  Water  4% 1,000    @  102^  102K     103^ 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked, 

Spring  Valley  Water.    444       @  ioiJ^-ioi  100H     101 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Oakland  Gas 15       ©50  44          48^ 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..      30      @   54-      53K  52          54 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.    515       @    00^-89  89^       89M 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .      85       ©248-     247K  247        250 

Street  R.  R. 

Market  St. 200.     @    53^-  52^  silA      53H 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 835       @    42K-  42  42          42^ 

Vigorit 800      ©      3%-    3  3            iYs 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 7,275      @    31&-  30^  30^       30K 

Hutchinson 1,920      @    47^-  46%  46^       46^ 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..    835       @    58^-  57&       S7&       58 

There  was  heavy  trading  in  the  sugar  stocks,  and 
9,195  shares  changed  hands  ;  7,275  shares  Hawaiian 
sold  from  31^  down  to  3034,  but  closed  up  at  30  K 
sales  ;  1,100  shares  were  sold  seller  thirty  days,  and 
it  was  claimed  was  sold  to  arrive  by  speculative 
brokers,  having  been  purchased  in  New  York  on 
an  arbitrage  proposition,  but  the  market  took  this 
large  block  of  stock  and  showed  strength  at  the  close. 

Hutchinson  carried  its  dividend  and  advanced  a 
fraction,  but  shaded  off  to  46K  at  the  close. 

The  gas  stocks  were  heavy  on  rumors  of  opposi- 
tion and  announcement  of  letting  of  contracts  by  the 
new  company  in  San  Francisco.  The  transactions 
were  small  and  closing  bids  were  for  small  lots  only. 

The  Vigorit  Powder  Company  has  levied  an  assess- 
ment of  50  cents  per  share,  delinquent  on  board 
April  18th,  on  which  the  stock  sold  down  to  $3  00. 


Mutual  Life  Insurauce  Company. 
The  financial  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco 
for  1897,  shown  by  their  annual  statement  just 
published,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  public  ap- 
preciate the  organization  as  safe,  strong,  and  honestly 
managed.  Life  Insurance  is  always  in  order  ;  we 
suggest  to  our  readers  the  study  of  the  company's 
statement  in  this  issue.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained   free  on  application. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 


SIG  B.  SCHHOSS.  A.  TV.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    338  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


The  Movement  is  the  Life 


Of  a  watch.  Accuracy  makes 
it  valuable,  inaccuracy  worth- 
less. 

The  Riverside  or  Royal 

Waltham  movement  in  any 
casing  is  as  accurate  as  money 
will  buy. 

The  price  is  moderate. 

W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  CO. 

136  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


A  Delightful  Dentifrice 

Always  the  Same 

1859=1897 


I. 
II. 


Single  price 


Double  quantity 

(liquid  and  powder') 

III.  Triple  Value 


Antiseptic,  wholesome  and  fragrant. 

Used  by  dentists,  physicians 

and  druggists. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8   3,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 36,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Danihl  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgh 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Qhlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 SS2,733,119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  SurpluB 1,654,916 

E.  B.  POND,  Ptes.     W.  C  E.  DE  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen   M.  Clay Secretary 

COKKKSPONDENTS : 

«t       v     .  \  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

iNew  York (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

,,.  -  (  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

t-Dlca2° J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschalt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies .  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus S6.25O.00O 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadswobth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier, 

Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE   GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   81, 000, 000  ;    Assets,   83,300,- 
017. 88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COfcIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 

Miss  Antique  (fishing  for  compliments) — "Oh,  to 
be  young  again!"  Cadley — "What  would  be  the 
use  ?    You'd  only  grow  old  again." — Bazar. 


Listtntr—"  Isn't  It  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  "em  up,  yon  know, 
ont  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him." 

pAUrivrin  Press -Cutting  Bureau  will  send 
nUnlLlnE,  0  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may 
appear  about  yon,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which 
yon  want  to  be  "up  to  date."    Every  newspaper  and 

f periodical  of  importance  In  the  United  States  and  Europe 
1  searched  for  your  notices.  Hbnkv  Rombikh,  139  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  Latest  golf-story  is  about  a  caddie  who  tried  in 
vain  to  get  the  job  of  carrying  the  clubs  of  a  pomp- 
ous player.  When  it  was  the  latter's  turn  to  play,  he 
placed  the  ball  carefully,  threw  himself  into  position, 
swung  his  club  like  a  forehammer  and — missed.  The 
rejected  caddie  laughed  joyfully.  Once  more  the 
novice  drove  and  missed,  and  the  caddie's  laughter 
became  uproarious.  At  the  third  try  the  ball  was 
dislodged  from  its  perch  and  spun  over  the  turf  for 
about  six  feet.  "Hi,  man  !"  yelled  the  caddie  de- 
risively, "I'll  carry  your  clubs  for  the  fun  o'  the 
thing." 

Cobden  once  replied  in  Parliament  to  Disraeli  in  a 
free-trade  speech  so  eloquent  that  Peel,  who  was 
ever  chary  of  his  praise,  remarked  to  Gladstone : 
"  What  a  consummate  speech  he  is  making."  Just 
then,  however,  Cobden  got  into  trouble  in  a  curious 
way.  To  explain  more  clearly  the  point  he  was 
making,  he  pointed  to  John  Bright  and  said  :  "  Now 
I  will  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Here  is 
my  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Durham, 
sitting  by  me.  He  is  a  spinner  of  long  yarns  of 
low  quality."  The  House  roared,  and  Cobden  was 
for  some  time  unable  to  imagine  the  cause  of  their 
mirth. 

A  young  doctor  recently  took  his  best  girl  to  the 
theatre,  and  at  one  period  in  the  play,  when  the  house 
was  in  semi- darkness,  the  young  woman  complained 
of  feeling  faint.  The  doctor  took  something  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  whispered  to  her  to  keep  "  the  tablet " 
in  her  mouth,  but  not  to  swallow  it.  She  shyly 
placed  it  on  her  tongue  and  rolled  it  over  and  over, 
but  it  would  not  dissolve  ;  she  felt  better,  however. 
When  the  show  was  over  she  slipped  the  tablet  in 
her  glove,  being  curious  to  examine  at  home  this 
tasteless,  indissoluble  little  substance  which  had  given 
her  such  relief  in  the  opera-house.  When  alone  in 
her  room,  she  pulled  off  her  glove  and  out  came  a 
button. 


During  his  recent  brief  outing  in  the  Vatican  gar- 
dens, Leo  the  Thirteenth  came  across  an  assistant- 
gardener  who  was  digging  the  soil.  "  My  good 
man,"  he  said,  "  how  much  do  you  receive  a  day  for 
your  labor?"  "Two  francs,  your  Holiness,"  was 
the  reply.  "And  how  many  children  have  you?" 
"  None,  your  Holiness."  "  And  does  your  wife  also 
work  for  her  livelihood  ?"  "  Holy  Father,"  said  the 
laborer,  "  I  have  never  been  married."  ' '  Then,  my 
good  man,"  the  Pontiff  said,  "  I  shall  give  instruc- 
tions that  from  henceforward,  instead  of  two  francs  a 
day,  you  will  receive  a  franc  and  a  half,  and  that  half 
a  franc  will  be  added  to  the  wages  of  some  other 
workman  who  has  a  wife  and  family  to  support." 

The  late  M.  Cballemel-Lacour,  sent  as  an  em- 
bassador from  France  to  the  Swiss  confederation, 
called  in  due  form  on  his  arrival  upon  the  president. 
'1  he  servant  who  opened  the  door  said  that  his  ex- 
cellency was  in  the  cellar  bottling  wine,  but  that  the 
visitor  could  come  in  and  wait.  The  embassador 
hung  up  his  overcoat  in  the  hall  and  went  up  into 
the  salon.  Presently  the  president  bustled  in.  "  An 
ugly  job,  monsieur" — drying  his  hands — "an  ugly 
job  !  But  I  always  bottle  my  own  wine.  Pardon 
my  coat  also  ;  it  is  a  poor  fit" — glancing  down  ; 
"  it  is  my  son's,  to  tell  the  truth — I  hurried  it  on 
without  looking  at  it."  The  embassador  bowed  and 
smiled — it  was  his  own  coat.  The  interview  being 
over,  he  went  home  shivering,  and  sent  a  messenger 
next  day  for  the  coat — "  the  coat  which  he  hung  up 
in  the  hall." 


Deference  to  their  women  visitors  led  to  a  lively 
scene  at  the  A.  M.  E.  Conference  in  Philadelphia 
recently.  The  women  visitors  had  crowded  down  the 
main  aisle  and  occupied  nearly  every  available  dele- 
gate's seat,  until  one  speaker  moved  "  that  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  floor  be  extended  to  the  women."  His 
motion  was  instantly  seconded,  but  there  arose  about 
twenty  speakers  burning  to  utter  twenty  amendments. 
"  Put  the  motion,  bishop,"  was  the  cry.  Bishop  Tan- 
ner did  so.  but  while  the  vote  was  being  taken  several 
delegates  assumed  that  the  "  ayes"  would  win,  and 
escorted  the  women  forward  to  the  best  seats.  Then 
tardy  delegates  came  in,  found  their  seats  occupied, 
and  looked  unutterable  things  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leak 
protested  :  "  Bishop,  i  have  got  to  have  a  seat." 
"  Well,  find  one,  Brother  Leak."  "  I  can't."  "  I'm 
sorry,"  with  a  compassionate  smile.  "  Then,"  said 
the  plucky  delegate,  "1  move  we  adjourn."  The 
Gordian  knot  was  cut.     The  conference  adjourned. 

The  little  Brooklyn  boy  who  offered  his  entire  fort- 
une of  forty-eight  cents  to  President  McKinley  to 
buy  a  warship  to  replace  the  Maine,  had  a  prede- 
cessor in  the  War  of  1812.  He  is  known  to  history 
simply  as  "  Billy,"  and  was  only  nine  years  old.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  and  the  crew  of  Captain 
Decatur's  frigate  United  States  had  adopted  him. 
When  the  Macedonian  hove  in  sight,  the  little  fellow 
stepped  up  to  Commodore  Decatur.  "  And  it  please 
you,  captain,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  my  name  might  be 
put  down  on  the  roll."  "And  what  for,  my  lad  ?  " 
inquired  the  commander.  "So  that  I  can  draw  a 
share  of  the  prize-money,  sir,"  answered  he.  Pleased 
with  the  spirit  of  the  little  hero,  his  name  was  ordered 


on  the  list.  After  the  prize  was  taken,  Decatur  called 
up  the  little  sailor-boy.  "  Well,  Bill,"  said  he,  "  we 
have  taken  her,  and  your  share  of  the  prize,  if  we 
get  her  safe  in,  will  be  about  two  hundred  dollars. 
What  will  you  do  with  it?"  "  I'll  send  one  half  of  it 
to  my  mother,  sir,  and  the  other  half  shall  send  me 
to  school."  Delighted  with  the  spirit  of  the  lad,  the 
commodore  took  him  under  his  immediate  protection, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  berth  of  a  midshipman. 


THE    NEW    STEAMER. 


Described  by  the  New  Reporter. 


"  Go,"  said  the  editor  to  the  new  reporter,  "and 
write  up  the  new  English  steamer  just  arrived.  Give 
a  thorough  account  of  her  from  stem  to  stern." 

"From  what?"  said  the  young  man  recently 
arrived  from  a  far  interior  State,  and  to  whom  a  ves- 
sel of  any  sort  was  a  mystery  and  a  wonder. 

"  From  stem  to  stern,"  said  the  editor,  fixing  a  sus- 
picious and  threatening  eye  upon  him. 

This  was  the  young  man's  first  mission.  He  was 
eager  to  distinguish  himself.  He  had  already  done 
so  on  his  village  paper,  but  he  wanted  a  wider  field 
for  his  aspirations,  and  had  come  to  New  York. 

Yet  he  went  out  of  the  office  anxious  and  doubting. 
"  I  will  go  to  the  captain,"  said  he  ;  "  he  will  explain 
to  me  the  ship  and  its  uses.     He  will  tell  me  all." 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sent  to  write  up  your 
ship.  Oblige  me  by  stating  how  many  masts  she 
has." 

"  Eighteen,"  promptly  answered  the  captain. 

"  Where  are  they?" 

"  We  have  sent  them  on  shore  to  be  painted." 

' '  How  much  water  does  your  vessel  draw  ?  " 

"  Three  inches." 

' '  How  do  you  draw  it  ?  " 

"  By  steam-power  from  the  well." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  a  storm  at  sea?" 

"  Never,"  said  the  captain, 

"  Are  you  ever  seasick  ?  " 

"Awfully  ;  can't  leave  my  berth  from  the  time  we 
leave  New  York  till  we  arrive  at  Liverpool." 

"Are  the  rest  of  your  officers  and  crew  seasick  ?" 

"Always.     We're  only  on  deck  and  about  in  port." 

1 '  Why,  who  steers  the  vessel  at  sea  ?  " 

"  The  cook  ;  he's  the  only  well  man  on  board." 

"  Do  you  sail  nights  when  out  of  sight  of  land  ?  " 

"  Never  ;  we  anchor." 

"  What !  in  midocean  ?  " 

' '  Of  course,  you  landlubber.  There's  docks  to  tie 
up  at  regular  distances  all  the  way  across." 

"  How  do  you  see  to  sail  dark  nights?" 

"We  ST-nd  our  boats  ahead  with  lanterns,  which 
light  up  the  road." 

"Are  they  there  now  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  anchored  in  a  line  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean." 

After  getting  much  other  information,  which  the 
captain  said  he  was  only  too  happy  to  impart  to  such 
an  interesting  young  gentleman,  the  reporter  returned 
and  wrote  as  follows  : 

' '  The  new  steamer  Crusader  is  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  naval  architecture.  Her  keel  revolves  on 
hinges,  so  as  to  be  readily  unshipped  in  a  storm, 
when  it  is  not  wanted.  The  rudder,  also,  by  a  patent 
contrivance,  can  be  drawn  out  of  its  socket  and  de- 
ported on  deck  during  the  night  and  in  hurricanes. 
The  Crusader  has  folding  decks,  which  can  be 
doubled  up  when  she  has  hut  little  cargo,  and  her 
tonnage  in  this  way  can  be  decreased  from  four  thou- 
sand to  two  hundred  tons.  The  sail  can,  if  neces- 
sary, be  used  as  a  sky-sail  or  wind-sail,  and  the 
saving  of  canvas  effected  in  this  manner  reduces  the 
wear  and  tear  of  her  running  rigging  one-half.  The 
main  brace  passes  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  over 
the  fore,  main,  and  royal  masts,  thence  down  over 
the  spanker-boom  to  the  taffrail  and  into  the  cabin 
windows,  where  it  is  secured  by  a  double-banked 
sheepshank  to  the  head  of  the  captain's  berth. 
She  has  compound  engines,  which  boil  water 
at  an  extremely  low  temperature.  Her  screws 
revolve  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  times  a  min- 
ute, and  can,  if  necessary,  be  brought  forward 
and  used  as  paddle-wheels.  The  Crusader  is  also 
constructed  on  the  crab  principle,  and  by  bracing  up 
everything  sharp  on  the  wind  and  wearing  ship  fre- 
quently she  can  go  as  fast  sideways  as  any  other  way. 
The  engines  are  furnished  with  condensers,  which 
condense  milk  as  well  as  water.  Her  cabins  are  con- 
structed on  the  French-flat  principle,  there  being  six 
stories,  with  kitchens,  etc.,  for  each  family  of  passen- 
gers. The  Crusader  also  carries  her  own  docks,  and 
thus  saves  all  the  expenses  of  wharfage  when  in  port. 
She  also  carries  her  own  quarantine,  and  so  can  never 
be  detained  if  there  is  any  malaria  or  measles  on 
board.    The  pilot  pilots  her  all  the  way  across  the 


Atlantic  and  comes  back  with  the  ship  each  time. 
Her  compasses  in  the  barnacle  give  daily  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  captain's  cow  is  milked  by  the 
boatswain  in  the  foretop." — Ex. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


The  Great  War-Scare. 
War  1  War  !  War  !     Horrible,  bloody  war  1 

The  troops  are  ordered  out 
To  put  the  dons  to  rout. 

War  !     War  I    War  1 

A  man  in  Oskaloosa 

Has  put  his  armor  on, 
And  swears  that  he  is  going 

To  lick  the  haughty  don  ! 
This  means  that  war  is  certain, 

We  can't  avoid  it  now — 
Come,  hurry  up  and  purchase 

An  "extra"  anyhow  ! 

War  !  War  !  War  !     Horrible,  bloody  war  ! 

There's  going  to  be  a  row, 

We  don't  know  why  or  how. 

Bow-wow-wow  ! 
War!  War!  War  !— Cleveland  Leader. 


Maud  Muller  and  Her  Family  Wheels. 
Maud  Muller,  at  the  close  of  day, 
Mounted  her  wheel  and  rode  away. 

****** 
The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
In  the  path  where  Maud  now  rode,  amain. 

****** 
The  rest  has  well  been  told  before, 
For  many  children  play  round  their  door. 

And  oftentimes  the  Judge  has  said 
He  longs  for  the  old-time  joys  instead. 

And  from  his  breast  a  sigh  oft  steals 

At  thought  of  the  crowd  that  must  have  wheels. 

Alas  for  maiden  !  alas  for  Judge  ! 

For  faded  beauty  and  wheel-cursed  drudge  ! 

God  pity  them  both  and  pity  us  all 
Whom  wheeling  families  e'er  befall ! 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  "  New  tires  again  1  " 

But  soon,  more  sad  to  the  man  of  law, 
Comes,  "  1  want  a  new  wheel,  too,  papa  !  " 

Ah.  well  for  us  all  some  faint  hope  lies 
Where  wheels  come  never,  beyond  the  skies  ! 

And  in  the  hereafter  angels  may 

Cast  wheels  and  bloomers  fore'er  away. 

—  Toronto  Globe. 


Du  Paty  de  Clam. 
nil  night  in  my  dreams,  in  a  train,  in  a  tram, 
I  flee  from  a  monster,  Du  Paty  de  Clam  ! 
He's  vague  and  he's  fishlike — a  fish  from  the  West 
He's  something  I've  eaten  and  can  not  digest ; 
He  smells  of  gunpowder  and  hatred  of  Jews  ; 
He  smells  of  clam-chowder  and  horrible  stews  ! 
A  pati  of  oyster  digestion  may  damn — 
That's  only  a  trifle  to  Paty  de  Clam  ! 
O  give  me  strait- waistcoats,  or  give  me  a  dram, 
To  grip  or  to  drown  him,  Du  Paty  de  Clam  ! 

— The  Sketch. 


Judge — "What  is  the  prisoner  charged  with?" 
Policeman — "  Whisky."  Judge  (grinning) — "  Put 
him  back  in  the  "jug."'— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Don't  Forget  Your  Stomach! 

If  you  would  return  to  camp  at  night  almost  as  fresh  as  when  you  started 
out,  be  sure  to  have  with  you  a  bottle  of 


— thefoe  to  fatigue.  It  is  the  whole  nutrimentof  prime, 
lean  beef,  deliciously  prepared  and  ready  for  use  in  a 
moment  with  cold  or  hot  water.  To  be  had  of  grocers 
and  druggists  everywhere. 


^m&M&t***. 


Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


You  will  get  a  new  notion 
of  what  a  lamp-chimney  can 
be,  when  you  use  a  Macbeth  ; 
and  of  what  it  can  do,  when 
you  get  the  right  one. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PART  OF  THE  TIME, 

AND  SOME  PAPERS 

GIVE  PART  OF  THE  NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos , $6.00 
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Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor 
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OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTH  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M . .  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  atHong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Eelgic.  (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  April  2 

Venus  (Cargo  Only) Thursday,  April  21 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  IO 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No,  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUEB5,  Secretary. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m„  Mar.  2, 
7.    12,    17,    22,    27,    Apr.    1,    transfer   at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Spear  Street 
Wharf).  Mar.  2,  fi,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30, 
transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sonnd  Ports,  10 
_  A.  M.,  Mar.  2,   7,    12,  17,   22,  27,   and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  A.  m.,  Mar.  3,  9,  15,  21, 
27,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  g  a.  m.,  Mar. 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  16,  30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a,  m.,  Mar.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  Mexican   ports,    10  a.  m.,   March  8,  April   3,   and 
2d  of  each  month  thereaftei. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre. 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EANIC 


S.  S.  Zealand  ia  for  Hon- 
olulu  only,  Wednesday,  April 
6th,  1808,  at  2  p.m.  Special 
party  rates. 

S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via 
Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 


(onprcq-  ^Z'^'u^- April  °° 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Acts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  ■■ 


St.  Louis Apr. 

Paris Apr.  13 

St.  Paul Apr.  20 

St.  Louis Apr.  27 


Paris May     4 

St.  Paul May    11 

St.  Louis May  18 

Paris May  25 


RED   STAR  LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Noordland Apr.     6  1  Southwark May     4 

Friesland Apr.   13  |  Noordland May   11 

Kensington Apr.  20  I  Friesland May    iS 

Westernland Apr.    27  |  Kensington May  25 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast.  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QTJEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Sailings  from  New  York  Wednesdays, 
12  noon. 

TEUTONIC Apr.    6.. May    4.. June    i.June  ao 

BRITANNIC Apr.  r3.. May   n.  June    8.  July     6 

MAJESTIC Apr.  20. -May   18.  June  rS.July   13 

GERMANIC Apr,  27. .May  25.  June  22.  July  20 

Cymric,    600   feet   long,    12,340   tons.     New 
Twin-Screw  Cargo  mid  I*:issenger  Steamer. 

May  17th June  21st July  26th.     Berths  $60.00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and  outside. 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH.  General  Western  Agent. 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.FLETCHER.  613 

Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  o 

Pacific  Coast. 
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March  28,  1898. 


The  Crocker  Entertainments. 
Since  the  arrival  here  from  New  York  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Crocker  they  have  been  the  recipients  of 
a  number  of  pleasant  social  courtesies.  Among  them 
have  been  dinners  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  covers 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Wiltsee  and 
Mr.  W.  Northrope  Cowles,  and  a  luncheon  at  the 
University  Club,  to  Mrs.  Crocker  by  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Edgar  B.  Carroll. 

Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden  entertained  Mrs.  Crocker 
at  an  elaborate  luncheon  on  Thursday,  March  24th, 
at  her  home  on  California  Street.  Covers  were  laid 
for  eighteen  and  the  table  was  ornate  with  beautiful 
pink  roses  amid  rich  service  of  silver.  The  other 
ladies  present  were  :  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  William 
P.  Morgan,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Whittell,  Mrs.  Isaac  L. 
Requa,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll, 
Princess  Andre"  Poniatowski,  Princess  Charles  Ponia- 
towski,  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Mrs?  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss 
Alice  Rutherford,  and  Miss  Birdie  Rice. 

Prince  and  Princess  Andre"  Poniatowski  gave  a 
dinner-party  on  Friday  evening,  March  25th,  to 
their  brother  and  sister,  Prince  and  Princess  Charles 
Poniatowski  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker. 
Covers  were  laid  for  twelve  and  the  affair  was  made 
very  enjoyable. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  will  give  a  luncheon  to 
Mrs.  Crocker  at  her  residence  on  Tuesday,  March 
29th,  with  covers  laid  for  twenty  ladies 

That  same  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  F. 
Preston  will  entertain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker  at  din- 
ner at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker  will  give  a  large  dinner-party 
at  their  California  Street  residence  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  30th. 

Jewett  Luncheon  and  Card-Party. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  an  elaborate  lunch-party 
on  Saturday,  March  19th,  at  her  residence,  931  Bush 
Street.  Covers  were  laid  at  small  tables  for  about 
fifty  ladies,  and  the  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated 
with  fragrant  flowers  and  potted  plants.  After  en- 
joying a  delicious  menu,  several  games  of  euchre 
were  played  and  the  fortunate  contestants  were 
awarded  handsome  prizes.  The  affair  was  pleasura- 
ble and  successful  in  every  way.  Mrs.  Jewett's  guests 
comprised : 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  Mrs. 
Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Holladay,  Mrs. 
P.  B.  Cornwall,  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Belcher,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee, 
Mrs.  George  W.  Prescott,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen,  Mrs. 
Reginald  Brooke,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Montague,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Wethered,  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans,  Mrs.  T.  B.  McFar- 
land,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Murphy,  Mrs.  William  S.  Wood, 
Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  James 
Monroe  Goewey,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth,  Mrs.  William 
P.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mrs.  Irving  M. 
Scott,  Mrs.  William  Mintzer,  Mrs.  Louis  Aldrich, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  Mrs.  Tewks- 
bury,  Mrs.  Matthias  Gray,  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs, 
Mrs.  Gibson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mrs.  D.  .H. 
Bibb,  Mrs.  Hughes,  Mrs.  G.  H.  F.  Martinez, 
Mrs.  Horace  Beach,  Mrs.  Elisha  Ransom,  Miss 
Hattie  Woods,  Miss  O'Callaghan,  Miss  Connell,  and 
Miss  McFarland. 

A  Paper-Chase. 
That  form  of  outdoor  sport  known  as  the  paper- 
chase  had  its  initiative  here  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  19th.  The  course  was  from  the  wheelmen's 
club-house  on  the  ocean  beach,  and  comprised  a  run 
of  about  seven  miles.  The  hares  were  Count  de 
Bauviere  and  Mr.  Charles  de  Young,  who  were  al- 
lowed a  start  of  fifteen  minutes.  They  led  the  hounds 
a  merry  chase  over  the  boulevard,  the  sand  dunes; 
and  the  park  roads,  and  the  race  came  to  an  end  in  a 
brilliant  finish  at  the  goal.  The  winners  were  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Bothin,  Mr.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  Dalzell 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Burbank  G.  Somers.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Langerman  came  in  second,  but  was  disqualified 
owing  to  taking  a  short  cut  at  one  point.     In  addition 


ROYAL 

is  greatest  of 
all  the  baking 
powders  in  pu- 
rity, strength, 
healthiulness 


to  the  aforementioned  hounds,  the  other  contestants 
were : 

Mrs.  William  B.  Hooper,  Mrs.  Fanny  Lent,  Mrs. 
Anderson,  Miss  Rose  Hooper,  Miss  Patton,  Miss 
Farquharson,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Mr. 
Houghton  Sawyer,  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  and  Captain 
Dilhan. 

Reception  to  Mrs.   Hearst. 

A  reception  to  Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  will  be 
given  by  the  members  of  the  Ebell  Society  of  Oak- 
land, in  their  club-rooms,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  26th,  from  three  until  five  o'clock.  About 
five  hundred  invitations  have  been  issued.  The  re- 
ception committee  will  comprise  : 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Bunnell,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hays,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Murrey  L.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Paul  Lohse,  Mrs,  E.  W. 
Owen,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Rodolph,  Mrs.  Franklin  Bangs, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Friend,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  E.  C.  von  Helms,  Mrs.  Wallace 
Everson,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Sill,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Benjamin, 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Gelwicks,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Scupham,  Mrs. 
Fleissner-Lewis,  Miss  Jennie  Huff,  and  Miss  M.  R. 
Babson. 

The  Sketch  Club. 
The  rooms  of  the  Sketch  Club,  at  723  Sutter 
Street,  will  be  the  scene  of  an  amateur  photographic 
art  exhibit  next  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Social 
League  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Prize 
ribbons  for  the  best  photographs  will  be  awarded  in 
the  following  six  classes  :  Landscape,  still  life,  snap- 
shots, marine,  portraits,  and  enlargements.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Hawaiian  Quartet  will  play  and  sing 
island  melodies  with  native  instruments,  and  in  the 
evening  musical  selections  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Olive 
Reed  Cushman,   contralto,  and  Miss  Gussie  Mast, 

the  blind  soprano. 

♦ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  recent  telegram  from  New  York  city  states 
that  Miss  Kaiherine  Duer  and  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Mackay  are  to  be  united  in  marriage  on  Tues- 
day, May  17th,  and  that  only  relatives  and  in- 
timate friends  will  be  invited.  Mr.  Mackay  gave  a 
theatre-party  on  Friday  evening,  March  25th,  in  honor 
of  bis  fiancee,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  supper  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  The  outing  to  Canada  has  been 
postponed  until  some  time  in  April. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Wilder  and  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Unger  is  set  to  take  place  in  Honolulu  on 
Saturday,  April  2d. 

Cards  have  been  issued  announcing  that  the  wed- 
ding of  Miss  Lillie  Mayfield  and  Mr.  L.  M.  Kaiser, 
both  of  this  city,  will  take  place  on  Sunday,  April  3d. 

Mr.  J.  Parker  Whitney  has  arranged  to  make 
Saturday,  March  26th,  a  special  fete  day  at  the 
Citrus  Colony  Club,  near  Rocklin,  and  many  of  his 
friends  from  this  city,  Oakland,  and  Sacramento  will 
be  present.  At  noon  an  elaborate  al  fresco  luncheon 
will  be  served  under  the  trees,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  tennis  contest,  for  the  best  three  sets  in  five,  be- 
tween Mr.  George  F.  Whitney  and  Mr.  Walter 
Magee  versus  Mr.  Robert  N.  Whitney  and  Mr. 
George  S.  Bradshaw,  all  of  whom  are  crack  players. 
In  the  case  of  exceptionally  bad  weather  the  fete 
will  be  postponed  one  week. 

Miss  Elsie  Hecht  has  issued  invitations  for  a  large 
theatre-party,  to  be  given  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  26th,  in  honor  of  Miss  Jennie  Friedenwald,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Miss  Hattie  Hecht,  of  Boston.  After 
the  performance  a  supper  will  be  served  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  dancing  in  the 
Maple  Room. 

The  managers  of  the  Nathaniel  Gray  Free  Kin- 
dergarten will  give  a  matinee  tea  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Whitney,  2030  Laguna  Street,  on  Satur- 
day, March  26th,  from  three  until  six  o'clock.  It 
will  be  an  "Exposition  des  Enfants,"  and  gives 
promise  of  being  very  interesting.  The  tickets  are 
one  dollar  each. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary  will  give  a  recep- 
tion in  honor  of  the  new  board  of  trustees  on  Satur- 
day evening,  March  26th.  An  excellent  musical  pro- 
gramme will  be  presented. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  gave  a  dinner- 
party on  Friday  evening,  March  iSth,  at  their  new 
home,  corner  of  Pacific  Avenue  and  Webster  Street, 
as  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke.  The 
others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Miss  May  Hoff- 
man, Miss  Ella  Smith,  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Hall. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  gave  a  dinner-party  recently  at 
her  residence,  1330  Sutter  Street,  in  honor  of  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Alice 
Boggs.  The  table  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
American  Beauty  roses,  and  the  unique  name-cards 
each  bore  a  verse  of  poetry  supposed  to  be  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  recipient.  After  dinner  some 
excellent  musical  selections  were  enjoyed. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Hutchinson  gave  a  lunch-party  re- 
cently, at  her  home  in  Oakland,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Emma  Delafield,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  the  late 
General  Delafield,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Ehrman  entertained  about  sixty  of 
their  friends  on  Saturday  evening,  March  19th,  at 
their  residence,  corner  of  Post  and  Leavenworth 
Streets.  The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  games,  after  which  the  guests  adjourned  to  the 
supper-room,  which  was  decorated  to  represent  a 
Southern  plantation  scene.  A  clever  minstrel  show 
was  given  on  the  stage  and  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment.    Dancing  concluded  the  pleasant  affair. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell,  nie  Catherwood, 


who  were  at  Coronado  Beach  during  the  winter,  have 
returned  there,  after  passing  three  weeks  here  and  at 
Madrone  Villa,  Napa  County,  with  Major  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.  (retired).  They  will  re- 
turn to  their  home  at  Milford,  Conn.,  in  May.  Mrs. 
Darling  will  soon  go  to  her  country  home  to  join 
Major  Darling  and  remain  there  until  Easter  week, 
when  the  latter  will  make  a  brief  visit  to  the  Eastern 
States. 

Recent  advices  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  state 
that  United  States  Consul  and  Mrs.  Harold.  Sewall 
are  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  a  son. 


AUS1CAL    NOTES. 


The  Marteau  Recitals. 

M.  Henri  Marteau,  the  renowned  violinist,  gave  a 
recital  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  19th,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
M.  Aime"  Lachaume,  the  pianist. 

By  special  request  they  gave  another  concert  on 
Sunday  evening,  March  20th,  at  Metropolitan  Hall, 
and  in  response  to  a  popular  demand  they  gave  still 
another  in  the  same  hall  on  Friday  evening,  March 
25th. 

The  programme  to  be  given  at  the  matinee  concert 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  26th,  is  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  "  special  request  "  numbers  which  have  not 
yet  been  announced. 

The  farewell  Marteau- Lachaume  concert  will  be 
held  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening, 
March  27th,  with  the  assistance  of  a  full  orchestra. 
Among  the  selections  will  be  Bizet's  ' '  Suite  de  l'Arle- 
sienne,"  Wormser's  "  Suite  Tzigane,"  Massenet's 
overture  to  "  Phedre,"  and  other  numbers  that  will 
surely  please  the  music-loving  public. 

The  Symphony  Society. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  gave  its 
ninth  concert  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  March  24th,  under  the  direction  of  Hen- 
Fritz  Scheel.  The  audience  was  large  and  fashion- 
able, and  was  most  cordial  in  its  appreciation  of  the 
presentation  of  the  various  numbers.  The  pro- 
gramme was   as   follows  : 

Overture,  "Julius  Csesar,"  Schumann  ;  violoncello 
concerto  in  A-minor,  op.  33,  Saint-Saens,  Mr.  Ernest 
Lent ;  Symphony  No.  2  in  D-major,  Brahms  ; 
"  Rhapsodie  Erotique,"  by  a  string  orchestra,  horn, 
and  harp,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
Ernest  Lent. 

A  Military  Concert. 

It  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  to  go  out  to  the 
Presidio  on  Friday  afternoons  and  listen  to  the  excel- 
lent out-of-door  concerts  that  are  given  by  the  United 
States  First  Infantry  Band.  The  following  pro- 
gramme was  given  on  the  afternoon  of  March  25th  : 

March,  "The  Liberty  Bell,"  Sousa  ;  song,  "  Ein- 
sam  Wandle  Ich,"  Kalliwoda  ;  miserere,  "  11  Trova- 
tore,"  Verdi ;  overture,  "  Barbierde  Seville,"  Rossini  ; 
menuet,  Paderewski  ;  melody  in  F,  Rubinstein  ; 
"Stabat  Maier,"  Rossini;  intermezzo,  "Orynthia," 
arranged  by  Lange. 


Mrs.  Strelitz- Davis  has  arranged  an  attractive 
concert  programme  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's 
Hospital,  to  be  given  on  the  evening  of  March  31st. 
Two  youthful  pianists  of  recognized  merit,  in  the 
persons  of  Alma  Stencel  and  Lawrence  Strelitz,  will 
furnish  a  special  attraction   to  the  lovers   of  good 

music. 

• — «•• — • 

News  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Antonio 
Terry,  formerly  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  of  this  city, 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Call.  After  her 
marriage  to  the  wealthy  Cuban  planter,  they  went  to 
Nice  to  spend  their  honeymoon.  Shortly  after 
their  arrival,  Mrs.  Terry  became  ill,  and  the  physi- 
cians who  attended  her  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
preventing  her  malady  from  developing  into  brain 
fever  ;  but  this  danger  fortunately  passed,  though  it 
left  the  fair  singer  in  a  very  delicate  condition  that 
has  finally  resulted  in  apparently  paralyzing  her 
lower  limbs.  More  recent  advices  state  that  mis- 
fortune has  also  fallen  upon  Mr.  Terry.  Some 
malady  affecting  his  eyes  manifested  itself,  and  it 
was  for  some  time  feared  that  he  would  lose  his 
sight.  He  will  go  back  to  his  place  near  Paris,  with 
his  wife,  in  order  to  secure  skilled  medical  attendance. 


The  annual  election  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  In- 
stitute of  Art  on  Tuesday,  March  29th,  from  one 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  that  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  nominations  for  directors  on  the  regular  ticket 
comprise  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan,  Mr.  L.  P.  Latimer,  Mr.  Edward  Bosqui, 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  George  Whittell,  Mr. 
James  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers,  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  and  Mr.  William  G. 
Stafford. 


Chaperons  to  Europe. 
Two  ladies,  experienced  travelers,  going  to  Europe 
on  July  5th,  .wish  to  chaperon  a  party  of  six.  Refer- 
ences given  and  required.  Address  A.  C.  Edmonds, 
913  Bush  Street  ;  Juliet  Lumbard,  1945  Haste  Street, 
Berkeley. 


—  Ladies'  straw  dudes  in  all  colors  just 
received  at  Goldman  the  Hatter,  906  Market  St., 
near  Stockton. 

* — ■♦ — • 

—  Several  farms  wanted.  Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


The  greatest  preserver  of 
youth  in  the  world*  Never 
a  single  gray  hair — no 
dandruff — but  the  rich* 
glossy    hair    of   early   life. 


DIAMONDS. 

Highest  amount  loaned   on  them.     Strictly 
confidential. 


UNCLE  HARRIS, 


Phone  Brown  323. 


15  Grant  Avenue. 


The  Big  Gun  Store 

GEO.    W.    SHREVE, 

739  Market  Street. 

Klondikers  Supplied  Cheap 

Rifles,  Pistols,  Shot  Gong,  Ammunition, 

Boots    and    Shoes,    Sleeping    Bags, 

Clothing,   Mitts,  Knives. 

Camp  Axes,  Packs,    Field    Glasses,    Pocket 

Compasses  and  Glasses,  Money  Belts, 

Fishing  Taekle,  Etc. 

Gall  and  Examine  Goods  Before  Purchasing. 

Hotel     Rafael 

SAN    KAFAEL,  CAL,. 


The  Most  Healthful  and  Beautiful  of 
California  Resorts. 

SO  MINUTK8    FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


No  better  furnished  or  equipped  hotel. 
Service,  table,  and  appointments  unex- 
celled. Old  friends  and  new  are  alike 
welcome.  Private  Parties  and  Special  Din- 
ners will  receive  particular  attention. 

New  features  for  the  Paper  Chases  by  the 
Hunt  Club  this  season. 

The  hotel  is  personally  supervised  by 
General  War  field,  of  the  California  Hotel, 
and  all  guests  of  these  two  leading  hotels 
may  be  certain  of  finding  them  both  home- 
like and  attractive. 

R.  H.  WARFIFX1>  CO., 

Proprietor. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001     PINE    STREET. 

THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

|U|  PA   I         Properly  prepared    and   promptly 
Iwl  trl  L      served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GKIUL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most     m%   ■    I        A    ^%  hm 

Popular     Dining      f+  11    ■        MA  t_  fc 
Apartment  in  town.      '      ■    »  ■§■»    m  ^^  H 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    AIL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  FranclRco.  Cal. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Gor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The     Principal    and     Finest 

Family     Hotel     of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

k    First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke  has  spent  some  five  months 
very  pleasantly  in  San  Francisco,  during  which  time 
she  has  been  the  recipient  of  an  almost  ceaseless 
round  of  entertainments.  At  present  she  is  stopping 
with  her  father  and  mother,  where  she  will  remain 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  she  expects  to  return  to 
London. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  who  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  Washington,  arrived  in  New  York,  on 
Thursday,  where  she  will  pay  a  visit  of  some  duration 
to  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins,  who  is  now  occupying  her 
new  home  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  has  returned  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  after  about  a  month's  absence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  Seattle  during  the  week. 
They  leave  for  New  York,  where  they  will  join  the 
Misses  Jean  and  Florence  Hush,  who  will  later  ac- 
company them  on  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Magee  will  then  leave  his  wife  and  her 
sisters  in  New  York  and  start  for  Alaska,  where  he 
has  interests  on  the  Klondike. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington  are  expected 
to  arrive  in  this  city  shortly  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Macfarlane  sailed  for  Honolulu  on  the 
Oceanic  steamship  Moana,  which  left  on  Wednesday 
last. 

Mr.  S.  Gump  and  his  son,  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Gump, 
will  leave  for  the  East  on  March  30th.  They  expect 
to  sail  for  Gibraltar  and  Naples  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  will  be  absent  about  three  months. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Fahnestock,  general  Pacific  Coast  agent 
of  the  International  Navigation  Company's  steamship 
lines,  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  after  an  absence 
of  some  months  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  of  this  city,  is  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  at  the  Vitla  Miramar  in 
Santa  Monica.  She  will  remain  there  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Judge  William  H.  Beatty,  who  has  been  visiiing 
relatives  in  Kentucky,  spent  a  few  days  in  Washing- 
ton last  week,  prior  to  his  return  to  California. 

Mrs.  Parke  Wilson,  of  New  York,  is  the  guest  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dargie,  of  Oakland. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  McCormick  and  Miss  Rose  McCormick 
are  traveling  through  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Joseph  Redding  arrived  in  New  York  early  last 
week,  having  just  returned  from  London. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  Osborne  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Strong,  arrived  in 
Washington  last  week. 

Mr.  Hugh  Craig,  who  left  recently  for  Europe,  has 
arrived  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine,  who  have  been  at 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  past  three  weeks,  ex- 
pected to  leave  Honolulu  for  the  Orient  on  the  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental  steamship  Doric,  which  left  here 
March  12th. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Moulder  has  been  sojourning  at 
Coronado. 

Mr.  Maurice  Schmitt  was  in  Washington  a  fort- 
night ago. 

Mr.  Robert  Malcom  left  last  week  for  Europe. 
He  will  combine  business  and  pleasure  in  his  trip, 
and  expects  to  return  by  way  of  Japan  and  Australia. 

Miss  Jessie  Mott,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  visit- 
ing Miss  Etta  Birdsall  at  the  Birdsall  summer  villa 
at  Auburn. 

Misses  Ethel  and  Carmen  Moore,  of  Oakland, 
with  their  brother,  Mr.  Stanley  Moore,  expect  to 
leave  New  York  for  London  the  latter  part  of  next 
month.  They  will  go  to  Boulogne  and  Paris, 
journey  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
and  before  returning  home  will  visit  relatives  in 
London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Alva  Watt  were  in  Santa  Cruz 
early  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Fox  registered  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  have  returned  from 
their  honeymoon  in  Southern  California,  and  are 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Marvin  Curtis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Friedlander  and  Miss  Alice 
Friedlander  were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
early  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Herrin  were  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  A.  Son  arrived  in  Dresden, 
Germany,  on  March  7th.  They  will  tour  the  Conti- 
nent before  returning  home. 

Professor  David  S.  Jordan  came  up  from  Stanford 
University  early  in  the  week  and  was  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Cluness,  who  left  recently  for  Honolulu, 
expects  to  return  in  about  three  weeks. 

Baron  von  Schroder  was  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Miss  Annie  Linoberg,  of  San  Jose,  is  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  T.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Jarboe,  of  San  Mateo,  was  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  recently. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers  were  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Governor  Daniel  H.  Hastings  and  party,  of 
Pennsylvania,  arrived  from  Southern  California  the 
latter  part  of  last  week,  and  were  guests  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  After  a  brief  stay  in  this  city  and 
a  few  days  at  Monterey,  they  left  for  the  East. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lewis,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  at 
the  California  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  were  visitors  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  of  Burlingame,  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  F.  C.  Herd,  Mr.  James  Feeley,  Mr. 
O.  J.  Bryan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lawrence,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Underwood,  of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  F.  Carrere, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Johnson,  of 
London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.   Barrett,  Mr.  V.  A. 


McClatchy,  of  Sacramento,  General  N.  W.  Muller, 
of  Fresno,  Mr.  M.  R.  Plaisted,  of  Riverside,  and 
Mr.  H.  L.  Brandon,  of  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  M.  Stowell,  of  Boston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Silas  Burton,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Williams,  of  Washington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Pitts, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Schultz,  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  B.  Soule,  Mr.  H.  F.  Williams,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Remington,  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
McDonald. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mrs.  G.  J.  Magee,  Miss  E.  M.  Magee,  of  Wat- 
kins,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  A.  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Poore,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Bull,  of 
Quincy,  III.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks,  of  San  Rafael,  Cap- 
tain Carrington,  of  Berkeley,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wildman, 
Mrs.  George  Tweedy,  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gottlob,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  RozanofF. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Commander  B.  P.  Lamberton,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  in 
this  city  during  the  week  and  was  a  guest  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel.  He  is  on  his  way  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  he  will  assume  command  of  the  Boston,  reliev- 
ing Captain  F.  Wildes,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been 
ordered  home  with  two  months'  leave. 

Major  Wallace  F.  Randolph,  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  has  been  stationed  for  several  years  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  that 
post.     He  is  expected  to  arrive  in  this  city  soon. 

Captain  Frederick  P.  Reynolds,  Medical  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  arrived  at  Vancouver  Barracks  from 
Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex.,  a  fortnight  ago.  While  await- 
ing assignment  to  quarters,  he  was  the  guest  of  Major 
and  Mrs.  John  Van  R.  Hoff. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  Biddle,  Jr.,  Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Biddle  were  guests  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Chief- Engineer  W.  H.  Nauman,  U.  S.  N.,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Monadnock  and  ordered  home  with 
a  two  months'  leave. 

Lieutenant  W.  W.  Galbraith,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  formerly  stationed  here,  returned 
to  the  East  last  Wednesday  after  a  brief  visit.  He 
has  been  here  on  a  special  mission  relative  to  the 
artillery  forces  and  equipments,  and  states  that  San 
Francisco  is  the  best  fortified  city  in  the  United 
States. 

Lieutenant  J.  J.  Bradley,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mis.  Bradley  left  Vancouver  Barracks 
recently  for  Fort  Canby,  where  Lieutenant  Bradley 
has  been  ordered  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  H.  E.  Parmenter,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Albatross  and  ordered  to  the 
hospital  at  Mare  Island  for  treatment. 

Lieutenant  J.  P.  McGuinness,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Independence,  his  unexpired  leave  of 
absence  having  been  revoked. 

Ensign  R.  McLean,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Albatross,  having  been  detached  from  the 
Adams. 

Chief- Engineer  W.  B.  Dunning,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Monadnock  on  her  arrival  at  this 
city. 

Mrs.  Louis  L.  Young,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Young, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Albatross,  left  San  Diego  for  New 
Orleans  on  Monday  last. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  D.  Wolverton,  U.  S.  N., 
stationed  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  is  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Lieutenants  Francis  E.  Lacey,  Jr.,  and  Hiram 
McL.  Powell,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  with  the  de- 
tachment of  enlisted  men  under  their  charge,  have 
been  relieved  from  duty  in  connection  with  the  Pro- 
gressive Military  Map. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Page,  Assistant- Surgeon,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  be  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Army  Medical 
School  in  Washington  on  April  1st,  and  will  then 
proceed  to  this  station  for  duty  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  J.  C.  Castner,  Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  arrived  at  Vancouver  Barracks  last  week  from 
Fort  Sheridan.     He  is  awaiting  orders  for  Alaska. 

Lieutenant  F.  E.  Beatty,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Adams  and  ordered  to  the  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  McNair,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  as  ordnance  officer  for 
the  Presidio  and  Fort  Baker,  taking  the  place  of 
Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Menoher,  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  will  proceed  to  Fort  McHenry,  Md., 
where  he  is  to  assume  the  duties  of  adjutant  of  the 
Sixth  Artillery. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Phelps,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

The  U.  S.  monitors  Monterey  and  Monadnock 
came  up  from  the  south  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
are  anchored  in  the  stream. 

The  battle-ship  Oregon,  Captain  C.  E.  Clark,  U. 
S.  N.,  commanding,  left  for  Callao,  Peru,  on  March 
19th.  Captain  A.  H.  McCormick,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  her  command  and  given  a  sick 
leave  of  six  months. 


ART    NOTES. 


Easter  "Weddings. 
Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co. ,  the  Art  Stationers,  announce 
the  fact  that  so  numerous  are  the  weddings  for  the 
approaching  season,  that  those  desiring  engraved  in- 
vitations should  place  their  orders  as  early  as  possible 
to  prevent  any  disappointment. 


—  It  being  the  intention  of  J.  F.  Kennedy, 
successor  to  Morris  &  Kennedy,  art  dealers,  21  Post 
Street,  to  retire  from  business,  he  offers  his  large 
stock  irrespective  of  cost. 


—  Just  opened  up  our  spring  styles  of  hats. 
Goldman  the  Hatter,  906  Market  St.,  near  Stockton. 


Thad  Welch  is  exhibiting  a  large  picture  of  Bolinas 
Bay. 

Von  Perbandt  has  finished  a  charming  little  study 
of  a  laurel  grove  in  Mendocino. 

Messrs.  Pezzioni  and  Altman,  two  former  students 
of  the  Art  School,  who  have  been  studying  in  Paris, 
returned  to  San  Francisco  last  week. 


William  Keith  has  recently  completed  another  of 
his  fine  studies  of  sunshine  and  storm.  It  is  entitled 
"  April  Showers."  He  is  at  work  on  a  study  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Hittell  and  one  of  Mr.  Edgar  Mills. 

The  portrait  exhibition  to  be  held  by  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation for  the  benefit  of  the  Women's  Hospital  will 
open  on  April  16th  and  will  continue  for  two  weeks. 
Fully  one  hundred  portraits  by  eminent  foreign  and 
local  artists  will  be  shown,  and  there  will  also  be  an 
exhibition  of  old  silver  and  china.  All  portraits  and 
other  objects  loaned  will  be  insured  against  injury. 
During  the  exhibition  tea  will  be  served  by  society 
ladies  and  concerts  given  by  the  best  local  musicians. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


The  fortieth  reception  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  will  take  place  at  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art  on  Monday  evening,  March  28th, 
when  the  members  and  their  guests  will  have  their 
first  view  of  the  collection  of  pictures  by  Arthur 
Mathews,  which  is  to  be  exhibited  in  the  gallery  daily 
throughout  the  week.  The  collection  comprises 
four  pictures  which  Mr.  Mathews  exhibited  in  the 
Paris  Salons  of  1887-8-9,  one  shown  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  in  1889,  one  shown  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago,  and  other  examples  of  his  earlier 
work  and  his  productions  since  his  return  from  Paris 
in  1889.  There  will  be  about  fifty  oils,  thirty 
pastels,  the  designs  for  a  decorative  frieze  he  has 
made  for  Mr.  Horace  L.  Hill  and  of  a  ceiling  deco- 
ration for  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith,  and  a  number  of  minor 
sketches  and  studies.  Mr.  Mathews  will  leave  for 
Paris  at  the  close  of  the  present  term  of  the  Art 
School  in  May,  and  will  be  away  fifteen  months, 
having  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year. 


The  Races. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  have  provided  an 
interesting  series  of  events  to  take  place  at  the  Ingle- 
side  Track  during  the  week  beginning  March  28th. 
On  Monday,  the  handicap  sweepstakes  for  two-year- 
olds— the  Olympic  Stakes  for  $1,000 — will  be  run  ; 
Wednesday,  the  Ullman  Stakes  for  three- year-olds 
and  upward  for  $2,500  ;  while  the  event  of  the  week, 
which  will  occur  on  Saturday,  is  the  California  Derby 
for  three-year-olds,  to  be  run  for  a  stake  of  $5,000. 
With  continued  good  weather,  it  will  be  a  record 
week  at  Ingleside. 


"What  pleasure  lives  in  height  ?"  inquires  Lord 
Tennyson.  Well !  There  are  two  prominent  pleas- 
ures we  think  of.  One  is  that  of  filling  one's  lungs 
with  the  ozone  so  plentiful  around  a  mountain-top. 
Again,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  an  expansive  view  spread 
out  at  one's  feet — an  ocean,  a  bay,  cities,  and  the  roll- 
ing hills,  all  in  one  comprehensive  glance.  Tenny- 
son could  have  experienced  these  pleasures  from  the 
heights  of  Mt.  Tamalpais.  He  has  gone,  but  the 
mountain  and  its  pleasures  are  within  your  reach. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  enjoy  them  than  during 
these  clear  and  sunny  days  of  March. 


The  Bohemian  Club  will  hold  a  meeting  next 
Wednesday  night  to  decide  whether  it  will  purchase 
the  redwood  forest  called  Meeker's  Grove,  "by 
assessment  or  otherwise." 


Evans' 
Ale 


Of  bottling  ale  there  is 
no  end — ditto  of  bottlers — 
hence  that  cloudy  sediment 
and  muddy  appearance. 


is  bottled  by  an  improved 
method  peculiar  to  its  makers, 
by  which  it  pours  out  brill- 
iant and  clear  to  the  last 
drop. 

No  Sediment. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Ladies  Beware 


Certain  Furniture  Dealers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  claim  to  compete  with  lis,  find- 
ing that  our  imported  Hand-Carved  Furni- 
ture has  become  a  necessity  in  elegantly 
and  artistically  famished  homes,  are  ma- 
liciously endeavoring  to  injure  our  business 
by  insidiously  charging  that  our  Italian  and 
French  Furniture  is  not  durable — that  it  is 
pretty,  but  frail.  People  who  have  bought 
and  are  using  it  can  not  be  misled  by  such 
empty  assertions.  To  those  who  have  not 
yet  tried  our  work,  we  desire  to  say  that  no 
furniture  has  better  wearing  qualities  than 
our  genuine,  artistic,  Hand-Carved  Goods 
from  abroad.  "We  have  the  Venetian  too, 
renowned  for  durability.  You  have  seen 
them  for  years  in  houses  you  visit  and  can 
see  that  they  not  only  last  but  grow  hand- 
somer with  age.  Do  you  need  any  better 
proof  of  the  fact  than  that  the  museums  of 
the  world — that  in  Golden  Gate  Park  in- 
cluded— keep  its  specimens  for  generations. 

Ladies  will  do  well  to  think  twice  before 
deciding  to  purchase  cheap  reproductions 
of  our  goods  when  they  can*get  the  Genuine 
Hand-Carved  Furniture  made  by  the 

P.  ROSSI   COMPANY 

117  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

In  its  own  factories  of  Venice  and  Paris. 


"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PRE-EMINENT1I  SPPEKIOK. 

"STANDARD"  SCALES 

EQUAX  TO  ANT. 
Repairs.        -----        Hauling. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS, 

Tel.  Drumm  34.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Educational. 


nnniiT7  opunni   FOR  young  ladies. 

UuUmL  OUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  V  Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima  ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  REKTOR. 


pp^'^'^r  ~*»  s^'} 


Children  grow  fat  and  healthy  on  GrURARDELLI'S 
COCOA,  which  surpasses  all  liquid  and  solid  foods  as  a 
strengthening  and  nourishing  diet. 
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SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 

Finest   Train   in   the  World 

BUNS    BETWEEN 

SAJV  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. 10. 30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 

At.  CHICAGO .,4.00  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 

3   Days   Between  California  and  the   Great 

Lakes, 


SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAX  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 

Paso. 

Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  5.30  p.m.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. .10. 30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 3.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS- ..7.55  a.m. . Friday-Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
by  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  svstem.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive    at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |         From  January  1,  1898.        I   arrive 


*6.oo  a 
7.00  A 

7.00  A 


45  a 


Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Way  Stations. . 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. . . . 

M  arysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East... 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, M  arysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff. . .- 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  EI 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  Merced,  and 
Fresno  

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations.. 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

Livermore,  Mendota,  Hanford,  and 
Visalia 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 
Stations 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa 

Benicia, Vacaville,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 

Niles,  San  Jose1,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,  Mojave  (for  Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. . 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  East 

"  Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 
N  ew  Orleans  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viBe,    Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

SAN  LBANDEO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

»*fi    i-*1   A.  r-  7-I5  * 

**9-45  a 
10.45  a 
11.45  a 
12.45  r 
ri.45  p 
Ia-45  r 
'4-45  ? 
*5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  * 
8-45  * 
9-45  f 
10.50  P 
Vftiss.oo  P 


1. 00  P 
1.30  P 
2.00  p 


4.00  p 
4.00  P 


4.30  p 
4.30  p 


4-3o  F 
TTs-3o  f 

ITS. 30  P 

6.00  p 
6.00  p 

18. 00  p 
8.00  P 


4.15  p 
*7  15  P 


6.45  P 

12.15    F 
*0.OO   P 

to. 15  a 
7-45  P 

4.15  p 

tlO.IS  A 
0. ISA 


IO.45  A 

7-15  P 


7-4S  A 
6.45  P 

5lO.I5  A 
$IO.I5  A 

9-45  A 

7-45  A 

t7-45  P 


8.O0  A 
9-O0A 

Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  ELMHURST, 

III. OO  A 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

1 12. CO  M 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

I3.OO   P 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

4.CO   P 

AND 

5.OO   P 
5-3°  F 
7.CO  P 
8.00  P 

g.co  P 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to"_Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 

tfix-xs  *J 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gange). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder  Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  P 

■2.15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io.so  a 

4.15  p    Newark,  San  Jose",  and  Los  Gatos...         9.10A 
tn.45  p     Hunters'    Excursion,   San  Jose"   and 

Way  Stations l7-2o  p 


CEEEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
•7.15  9.00      11.00  a.m.,    J1.00    *a.oo    t3.oo 

*4.oo  l5-o*>     *6.oo  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  A.  M.    }i2.oo    *i.oo  I2.00   *3.oo  I400  *5.QOP.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6.55  a    San  Jose1    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6 .  55  a 

9.00  a  San  Jose\  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  p 

10.40  a    San  Josft  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., 8.35  a 

•2.30  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose",  GUroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations 
San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations 

San  Jos6  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jos£  and  Way  Stations 


*3-i5  ' 
*4.i5  P 
*5-oo  P 
5-3°  F 
6.30  p 

t"  45  p  

a  for  M  fining.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

TTMoni'ays  and  Thursdays,  fr  V^dnesdays and  Saturdays. 


Tbi  PACIFIC  TKAN  •  ZR  COMPANY  will 
cdl  fc  >Jid  check  baggage  Iron.  S  otels  and  residences.  In- 
qoirs  wi  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  C  ards  and  other  infonna- 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"I  guess  I'll  wed  and  settle  down,"  said  Krupp. 
He  wedded,  now  he's  settling  up. — Cornell   Widow. 

"  Did  you  ever  notice  the  expression  of  the  face  of 
the  Venus  de  Milo?"  "Oh,  yes  ;  she  looks  all  broke 
up." — Truth. 

Woman  against  woman:  "  Oh  I  she's  a  selfish 
thing  !  "  "  No  ?  "  "  Why,  I  believe  she's  selfish 
enough  to  wear  spikes  in  her  shoes  at  a  bargain 
sale  I  " — Puck. 

First  poet — "  I  am  going  to  have  my  revenge  upon 
the  editor."  Second  poet — "  How  ?"  First  poet  (in 
a  hoarse  whisper) — "I've  sent  to  him  a  poem,  and 
I've  poisoned  the  gum  on  the  return  envelope." — 
London  Fun. 

Willie — "Do  grown  people  ever  get  childish?" 
Mamma — "Yes;  in  old  age.  Why?"  Willie— 
"'Cause  when  papa  was  trying  to  find  the  electric 
bt-11  last  night  he  hollered,  '  Button,  button,  who's 
got  the  button  ?'  "—Judge. 

"She  is  very  frigid  in  her  manner,"  remarked 
Wi'lie  Wishingion.  "  Perhaps,"  was  the  reply,  "  but 
she  has  a  heart  of  gold."  "  So  I  have  been  informed. 
But  1  am  tired  of  trying  to  cross  a  conversational 
Chilkoot  Pass  in  order  to  reach  it." — Washington 
Star. 

A  countryman  walked  into  a  newspaper  office  to 
advertise  the  death  of  a  relative.  "  What  is  your 
charge?"  he  asked  of  the  clerk.  "We  charge  two 
dollars  per  inch."  "  Oh  !  "  said  the  countryman,  "  I 
can't  afford  that  ;  my  friend  was  six  feet  three 
inches." — Tit-Bits. 

Manager — "  Look  here,  Mr.  Plolz,  I  believe  in 
realism  ;  but  I  dou'l  think  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it 
to  such  extremes."  Author — "What  is  that?" 
Manager—"  Why,  in  the  second  act  of  this  new  play 
of  yours  the  servant  is  required  to  break  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  bric-a-brac  every  night  1  " — Fuck. 

Brother  Goodman — "Ah,  it  grieves  me  to  hear  of 
Brother  Hunkers  death.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
such  men."  Deacon  Kinders — "It  is  a  great  loss, 
but  let  us  take  it  philosophically.  His  widow  will 
now  probably  furnish  the  memorial  window  that  we 
need  to  complete  our  set." — Cleveland  Leader. 

A  Glens  Falls  teacher  was  trying  to  impress  on  the 
class  the  lessons  of  Washington's  Birthday,  and  among 
other  questions  she  asked  :  *"  If  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy had  succeeded,  what  would  Washington 
have  been  the  father  of  ?"  "  Twins, "  was  the  prompt 
reply  of  one  of  the  boys. — New  York  Tribune. 

"  You  have  called  me  a  liar,"  shouted  the  angry 
citizen  to  the  offensive  citizen,  "and  you  will  live  to 
regret  that  speech,  sir."  "  That  jest  shows  the  differ- 
ence in  fellers,"  remarked  Cowboy  Bill,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  ;  "  when  a  man  calls  me  a  liar, 
he  don't  live  to  regret  it.     No,  sir  !  " — Pick-Me-Up. 

Author — "How  do  you  like  my  new  play?" 
Critic — ' '  It's  simply  great.  The  robbery  in  the  third 
act  is  the  most  realistic  piece  of  work  1  ever  saw  on 
the  stage."  A uthor  (pleased) — "  Do  you  really  think 
so?"  Critic — "  Of  course,  I  do.  Why,  even  the 
words  spoken  by  the  thieves  are  stolen." — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

"My  son,"  said  the  dowager-duchess,  referring  to 
the  young  duke,  "  has  gone  to  the  gold-fields  to  seek 
his  fortune."  "I  had  not  supposed,"  returned  the 
countess,  "  that  he  was  venturesome  enough  to  care 
to  go  to  the  Klondike."  "Klondike!"  cried  the 
dowager-duchess  ;  "  1  should  think  not.  He's  trying 
his  luck  in  New  York  society." — Chicago  Evening 
Post. 

A  lady  who  kept  poultry  had,  among  others,  some 
Andalusian  fowls.  One  day  she  had  one  killed  for 
dinner,  which  proved  to  be  very  tough.  "  Rachel," 
she  said  to  her  servant,  an  elderly  woman  who'had 
been  with  her  some  time,  "what  fowl  is  this?  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  old  one."  "  Well,  mum,"  replied 
she,  "it's  one  of  them  there  antediluvians." — Youth's 
Companion. 

"  You  will  have  to  give  me  another  room,"  said  a 
visitor  to  a  Margate  hotel-keeper.  "What  is  the 
matter?  Aren't  you  comfortable  where  you  are?" 
"  Well,  not  exactly.  That  German  musician  in  the 
next  room  and  I  don't  get  along  very  well.  Last 
night  he  tootled  away  on  his  clarionet  so  much  that 
I  thought  I  never  would  get  to  sleep.  After  I  had 
caught  a  few  winks  I  was  awakened  by  a  pounding 
on  my  door.  'What's  the  matter?'  I  asked.  'Of 
you  blease,'  said  the  German,  '  dot  you  vould  schnore 
of  the  same  key  ;  you  vas  go  from  B-flat  to  G,  and 
it  schpoils  der  music." " — Answers. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  give  relief  in 
all  Bronchial  Affections.  A  simple  and  safe  remedy. 
Avoid  imitations. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  colon  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  '*  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


THE   WONDER 

Everything  points  to  a  gay  and  auspicious  Spring  Season  in  the  social 
world.  You  will  want  to  strike  this  note  of  harmony  in  your  clothes, 
and  more  than  anything  else  will 

A    PRETTY    HAT 

help  to  make  the  possessor  attractive.     The  features  of  the  Season  are 
again  FLOWERS  IN  PROFUSION,  combined  with  the  beau- 
tiful  new  shadings  of  Green,  Red,   Rose,   Blue,   and  Yellow,  Chiffon, 
Gauzes,  and  Netting  Effects,  and  set  off  by  Rhinestone  Ornaments. 
The  Wonder  has  added  a  new  department,  namely 

TRIMMED    HATS 

Produced  by  artistic  professionals,  and  creations  ranging  from  the 
modest  to  the  more  pretentious. 

The  Latest  and  Choicest  Always  at  the  Lowest  Price 
1026    MARKET    STREET 

THE    WONDER    HAS    NO    BRANCH    STORE 


NIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-AM.  NUMBERS; 
HTDBAULIC-AM,  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  Z20  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28%-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


BOKTESTELZj    cfe    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JS%B£SE.VI    4C1-403  Sansome  St. 


SOME    PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 

3  "      i-SO 

■6s 
1. S° 
1.50 
•75 
2.50 


Sunday  Call . .  .12  ' 

Weekly  Call 12  ' 


Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Propri etor . 


A  SUMMER  HOME 

To  Rent  for  Four  or  Six  Months. 


The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  Is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  Box  24  ,  Argonaut  Office. 


TDOES    THE    MOST 
BEAUTIFUL     WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

RICHARD    A.    McCURDY,   President. 


Statement  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,1897 

According  to  the  Standard  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


INCOME. 

Received  for  Premiums $42,693,201  99 

From  all  other  Sources 11,469,406  24 

$54,162,608  23 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  Policy-holders  for  Claims  by  Death $13,2  79,630  66 

To  Policy-holders  for  Endowments,  Dividends,  etc 12,712,424  7fi 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders  in  1897   $25,992,055  42 

For  all  other  Accounts 10,132,005  57 

$36,124,060  99 

ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  Securities $132,017,341  45 

First  Lien  Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 69,423,937  31 

Loans  on  Stocks  and  B<-nds 12,880,308  00 

Real  Estate 21,618,454  88 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 11,705,195  82 

Accrued  Interest,  Net  Deferred  Premiums,  etc 6,141,200  20 

$253,786,437  66 
Reserve  for  Policies  and  other  Liabilities 218,278,243  07 

Surplus $  35,508,194  59 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in  force $936,634,4  96  63 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  Statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  ;  liabilities  calculated 
by  the  Insurance  Department.  Charles  A.  Preller,  Auditor. 

From  the  Surplus  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


ROBERT   A.   CRANNISS,   Vice-President. 

Walter  R.  Gillette,  General  Manager.  Isaac  F.  Lloyd,  2d  Vice-President. 

Emory  McClintock,  Actuary. 


Frederic  Cromwell,  Treasurer. 
A.  B,  FORBES  &  SON, 


Mutual  Life  Building,  222  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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During  ihe  many  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since  the  lament- 

Official  Report      a^e  disaster    to    tne    battle-ship  Maine,  the 


UPON  THE 


Argonaut  has  refrained  from  "forecast- 
Maine  Disaster.  jng  n  tne  report  0f  tne  naval  court  of  in- 
quiry. From  the  very  nature  of  things  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  what  the  verdict  of  that  court  would  be.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  last  six  weeks  the  twenty  thousand  newspapers  on 
this  continent  have  printed  several  hundred  thousand  columns 
of  "forecasts"  concerning  this  report.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  insinuate  that  certain  members  of  the  court  were 
leaky,  and  the  yellow  journals  claimed  to  have  been  fur- 
nished with  secret  information  by  those  officials.  It  is  need- 
less to  remark  that  the  officers  of  the  United  States  navy  are 


gentlemen  and  men  of  honor  ;  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
betraying  a  trust  even  in  their  ordinary  official  capacity, 
much  less  when  acting  as  members  of  such  a  court  ;  there- 
fore to  hint  that  they  would  violate  their  oaths  and  reveal 
the  proceedings  is  infamou?.  Hence  every  line  that  has 
been  printed  in  the  sensational  newspapers  "forecasting" 
the  report  was  idle  trash.  Absolutely  nothing  that  they  have 
said  has  been  corroborated,  except  the  fact  that  the  explosion 
was  external,  and  that,  unfortunately,  was  feared  from  the 
first. 

Now  that  the  report  has  been  completed  and  submitted  to 
the  executive,  it  may  be  well  for  us  briefly  to  summarize  it 
The  court  of  inquiry  states  that  on  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
at  9:40  P.  M.,  the  Maine  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion,  in 
which  two  officers  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  seamen  per- 
ished. Wreckers  and  divers  were  at  once  put  to  work. 
After  twenty-three  days  of  continuous  labor  and  the  hearing 
of  vast  masses  of  testimony,  the  court  reported  these  facts  : 
that  the  Maine  was  conducted  by  the  regular"  government 
Havana  pilot  to  buoy  number  four,  where  she  was  moored 
in  six  fathoms  of  water  ;  that  on  the  evening  of  the  ex- 
plosion the  discipline  aboard  the  Maine  was  excellent ;  that 
all  ammunition  was  stowed  in  accordance  with  instructions  ; 
that  the  magazines  were  locked  ;  that  the  magazine-keys 
were  found  in  their  proper  place  in  the  captain's  cabin  ; 
that  the  temperature  of  the  magazines  was  normal ; 
that  the  torpedo-heads  and  high  explosives  were  stored  aft 
and  remained  unexploded  ;  that  all  of  the  varnishes  and 
other  combustibles  were  stowed  at  places  remote  from  the 
point  of  explosion  ;  that  the  temperature  of  the  coal-bunkers 
was  normal ;  that  the  coal  had  been  inspected  before  re- 
ceiving it  on  board  ;  that  there  could  not  have  been  bombs 
concealed  in  the  coal ;  that  there  had  never  been  a  case  of 
spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  on  board  the  Maine ;  that 
only  the  two  after  boilers  of  the  ship  were  in  use  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster  ;  that  the  forward  boilers  had  no  steam  in 
them  ;  that  there  were  two  explosions  ;  that  the  second  ex- 
plosion was  probably  caused  by  the  explosion  of  two  of  the 
forward  magazines  ;  that  the  condition  of  the  ship's  plates 
"in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  could  have  been  produced  only 
by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  situated  under  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  and  somewhat  on  the  port  side"  ;  that  "  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  the  Maine  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
submarine  mine  which  caused  the  partial  explosion  of  two  or 
more  of  her  forward  magazines  "  ;  that  "the  court  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  evidence  fixing  the  responsibility  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Maine  upon  any  person  or  persons." 

The  report  and  the  voluminous  testimony  were  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  with  a  brief  message  which  con- 
cluded as  follows  : 

"  I  have  directed  that  the  finding  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
and  the  views  of  this  government  thereon  be  communicated  to 
the  government  of  her  majesty,  the  Queen-Regent,  and  1 
do  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  Spanish  nation  will  dictate  a  course  of  action  suggested 
by  honor  and  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  governments. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  advise  Congress  of  the  re- 
sult, and  in  the  meantime  deliberate  consideration  is  in- 
voked." 

From  the  Associated  Press  summary  of  the  vast  mass  of 
testimony,  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  ex- 
plosion which  wrecked  the  Maine  was  external.  Ensign 
Powelson  was  in  charge  of  the  divers  during  most  of  the 
time,  and  his  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  initial  ex- 
plosion was  external ;  that  it  blew  the  bilge  and  bottom 
plates  upward  and  inward  ;  and  that  the  subsequent  tangle 
of  wreckage  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  two  for- 
ward magazines.  Gunner's  Mate  Olsen  testified  that  "at 
the  bottom  the  plates  are  blown  inboard  and  bent  in,  and  at 
the  top  the  plates  are  blown  outboard."  Gunner's  Mate 
Smith  testified  to  the  same  effect.  Gunner's  Mate  Rund- 
quist  corroborated  this  testimony.  Other  witnesses  testified 
to  the  probable  existence  of  a  conspiracy  from  conversa- 
tions heard  on  ferry-boats  concerning  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Maine,  and  anonymous  letters  were  received  by  the  United 
States    consulate  to    the    same    effect.      Altogether  the  im- 


pression is  almost  inevitable  that  the  battle-ship  Maine  was 
blown  up  by  a  mine  or  a  floating  torpedo,  and  that  it  was 
done  with  criminal  intent,  and  was  not  accidental  The 
verdict  of  the  court  of  inquiry  expressly  refrains,  however, 
from  fixing  the  responsibility,  which  would  seem  to  clear 
the  skirts  of  the  Spanish  officials.  It  is  probable  that  the 
deed  was  done  by  Spanish  assassins  who  were  private  in- 
dividuals. 

The  transmission  of  the  report  and  the  President's  brief 
message  caused  a  violent  outbreak  in  Congress.  Both  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  inflammatory  speeches  were 
made.  Senator  Rawlins,  of  Utah,  introduced  a  resolution 
recognizing  Cuban  independence.  Senator  Foraker,  of 
Ohio,  introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  armed  interven- 
tion. Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  immediate  settlement  of  the  Cuban  troubles.  Senator 
Mason,  of  Illinois,  made  a  sensational  speech  demanding  a 
declaration  of  war.  At  the  time  that  these  lines  are  printed 
— on  Wednesday — it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  outcome 
will  be,  and  we  must  reserve  later  comment  for  later  news. 

It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  President  McKinley  has 
taken  the  only  reasonable  course.  Until  Spain  refuses 
reparation  or  indemnity,  the  United  States,  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  nation,  could  not  declare  war.  As  for 
the  speeches  of  senators  and  representatives  abusing  the 
President  for  his  conservative  course,  they  are  as  unwar- 
rantable as  they  are  cowardly.  If  Congress  wishes  to  de- 
clare war,  it  has  the  constitutional  right  to  do  so.  The 
President  has  no  such  power. 


A  wave  of  satisfaction  has  rolled  over  the  country  on  ac- 
Fifty  Millions  count  °f  lhe  appropriation  of  $50,000,000 
against  recently    by    Congress    as    a   fund    for    war 

Four  Billions,  preparation.  According  to  the  press,  the 
nation  has  ever  since  been  patting  itself  on  the  back.  But 
when  one  takes  time  to  think  it  over  and  make  comparisons, 
the  sum  dwindles  perceptibly.  Thirty-seven  years  ago  the 
United  States  had  half  the  population,  half  the  wealth,  and 
half  the  resources  that  we  have  now,  but  when,  on  April  12, 
1 86 1,  the  first  shot  at  Fort  Sumter  proclaimed  that  civil 
war  was  inevitable,  the  Thirty-Seventh  Congress,  called  in 
special  session  by  President  Lincoln,  voted  to  give  him  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  measures.  The  men  who  appropriated  this  vast  sum 
represented  only  one  section  of  a  divided  country  and 
even  that  section  was  not  unanimous  in  its  approval  of  war. 
But  at  that  crisis,  even  State  as  well  as  Federal  legislators 
sprang  into  the  financial  breach.  New  York  voted  $3,000,000 
for  the  national  defense  ;  Connecticut,  $2,000,000  ;  New 
Hampshire,  $1,000,000  ;  and  Iowa,  $600,000. 

If  unfortunately  a  war  of  any  magnitude  is  imminent,  our 
fifty  millions  is  only  the  first  drop  in  the  bucket  of  national 
expenses.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  during  the  four  years 
of  our  Civil  War  the  national  government  issued  securi- 
ties covered  by  its  bonds,  notes,  fractional  currency,  and 
other  forms  of  indebtedness  to  the  bewildering  sum  of 
nearly  four  billions  of  dollars — $3,888,686,575  to  be  exact — 
and  that  in  1865,  when  it  closed,  we  actually  owed  over 
$2,800,000,000.  But  the  first  quarter  of  a  billion  appropria- 
tion was  not  enough.  Still  larger  appropriations  than  the 
first  were  soon  necessary.  There  was  one  of  $500,000,000, 
and  another  of  $900,000,000. 

In  these  financial  comparisons  it  is  curious  to  recall 
"what  might  have  been."  Lincoln  did  his  utmost  to  avoid 
bloodshed.  He  believed  in  the  gradual  freeing  of  the  slaves 
by  purchase  as  the  best  way.  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  abolished  by  this  method — an  average  of 
$300  being  paid  for  each  slave.  He  proposed  this  plan  to 
the  border  States.  They  studied  the  subject,  and  declined 
it  because  they  did  not  believe  enough  money  could  be 
found.  They  said  there  were  4,000,000  slaves,  and  $300 
apiece,  with  $100  each  additional  for  deportation  and  coloni- 
zation, would  require  $1,600,000,000.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested as  applying  to  the  border  States  alone,  an 
figured  again,  and  said  that  it  would  take  nearly  :7 
000,  and  was  impossible.     When  we  look  back  thi 


vista  of  thirty  years  we  see  with  clear  vision  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been.  How  much  better  a  bargain 
would  have  been  five  hundred  millions  rather  than  four 
billions  ! 

The  debt  contracted  by  the  Confederate  States  alone 
would  have  paid  for  all  their  slaves  and  left  them  $400,000,- 
000  to  the  good.  Our  pension  bill  to  date  would  have  paid 
it  and  left  a  still  larger  margin.  Pensions  paid  direct  have 
aggregated  more  than  $2,000,000,000,  besides  which  it  costs 
nearly  $4,000,000  a  year  to  distribute  them. 

War  is  the  most  disastrous  and  costly  method  of  settling 
differences  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  and  war  grows 
more  and  more  expensive  as  civilization  grows  more  wide- 
spread and  complex.  The  national  debt  rises  with  fright- 
ful rapidity.  In  i860  ours  was  only  sixty-five  millions,  in 
1863  it  soared  above  a  billion,  in  1S65  it  was  nearly  three 
billions,  and  the  State  and  local  indebtedness  added  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aftermath 
of  expense  that  still  continues  and  will  continue  for  another 
generation  at  least.  The  revenues  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
the  rebellion  alone  were  $1,764,000,000.  Of  this,  $85,000,- 
000  came  from  customs,  $209,000,000  from  internal  rev- 
enues, $1,470,000,000  from  loans.  Notice  how  war  grows 
in  cost.  The  direct  cost  of  the  seven-year  Revolutionary 
"War  was  $140,000,000.  That  of  the  brief  War  of  18 12 
was  $80,500,000,  and  the  short  combat  of  1847  with 
Mexico  cost  $63,600,000.  Our  late  Civil  War  cost  an 
average  of  $2,000,000  a  day  for  the  four  years. 

A  naval  war  is  most  expensive.  That  is  the  kind  a 
Spanish  war  would  be,  and  if  it  comes,  the  $50,000,000  we 
are  jingling  so  exultantly  would  be  spent  before  we  got  our 
ships  to  sea. 


The  supreme  court's  decision  that  the  primary  election  law 
„  ,  is   unconstitutional  will  cause  considerable 

California  s 

Political  Pot  activity  among  the  politicians.  The  candi- 
Begins  to  Bubble.  ^ates  ^ave  been  holding  back,  for  their 
prospects  were  largely  dependent  upon  this  decision.  If  the 
law  had  been  upheld,  entanglements  with  the  machine  politi- 
cians would  have  been  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  Under  the  existing  law  the  bosses  have  invariably 
succeeded  in  controlling  the  conventions,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably dictate  the  leading  nominations  this  year.  Therefore 
the  candidates  will  curry  favor  with  them.  On  the  Republi- 
can side  the  triumvirate  now  in  control  of  the  county  com- 
mittee will  direct  the  primaries,  and  the  existing  division  of 
forces  will  continue  unless  the  present  agreement  is  broken 
and  they  begin  to  fight  among  themselves.  On  the  Demo- 
cractic  side  Rainey  has  had  a  set-back,  but  he  still  has  an 
opportunity  to  contest  the  control  at  the  primary  election. 

When  Rainey  insisted  upon  joining  with  the  representatives 
of  the  other  parties  in  putting  up  a  ticket  of  freeholders,  a 
split  occurred,  and  his  followers  revolted  from  the  rule  of 
the  Phelan  wing,  forming  a  committee  of  their  own,  and 
claiming  that  it  was  the  regular  organization.  The  question 
as  to  which  faction  was  to  be  recognized  rested  primarily 
with  the  State  committee,  and  Governor  Budd  was  an 
important  factor  in  deciding  the  question.  For  a  time 
it  looked  as  if  he  would  cast  his  lot  with  the  Rainey 
machine,  but  later  events  indicate  that  he  has  adopted  the 
opposite  policy.  He  has  been  coquetting  with  Mayor  Phelan 
for  some  time,  and  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Phelan  as  a  re- 
gent of  the  university — a  most  congenial  position — was 
apparently  a  semi-official  declaration  of  Budd's  affiliation 
with  that  wing  of  the  party.  This  has  been  followed  by  an 
even  more  open  declaration  to  the  same  effect.  The 
appointment  of  ex-Senator  W.  J.  Biggy  as  registrar  can  be 
regarded  by  Rainey  as  nothing  short  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  There  is  no  position  that  Rainey  would  prefer  to  gain 
control  over,  and  no  incumbent  could  be  more  offensive  to 
him  than  Biggy. 

All  of  this  is  in  the  line  of  Budd's  ambition  to  become 
the  dictator  of  the  party  in  this  State.  Through  appoint- 
ments he  has  organized  a  machine  that  extends  throughout 
the  State,  and  now  he  is  strengthening  his  fences  in  this 
city.  The  coming  appointment  of  park  commissioners  will 
undoubtedly  be  used  in  the  same  line.  He  has  already  in- 
timated that  the  three  vacancies  will  not  all  be  filled  at  the 
same  time.  John  Rosenfeld  has  declined  to  serve  longer  ; 
the  friends  of  Irving  M.  Scott  desire  his  re-appointment, 
but  his  many  other  active  interests  may  prevent  his  accept- 
ance. W.  M.  Bunker,  editor  of  the  Report,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  probable  nominee,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Morse,  of  the  board 
of  health,  is  also  regarded  as  likely  to  be  appointed.  F.  S. 
Chadbourne,  the  ex-harbor  commissioner,  and  John  C. 
Kirl  patrick,  manager  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  are  also  spoken 
of  in  this  connection.  A.  B.  Spreckels  was  regarded  as  a 
pre  ninent  candidate,  but  his  election  as  president  of  the 
Si,.te  Agricultural  Son  -ty,  which  carries  with  it  the  position 
of  regent  of  the  State  university,  has  withdrawn  hirr  from 
the  lists. 

In  the  meantime,  several  candidates  for  State  officers  have 
l-.tely  come  forward.     B.  C.  Kenyon,  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
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served  in  the  assembly  during  the  last  session,  aspires  to 
the  Republican  nomination  for  secretary  of  State ;  H.  J. 
Ostrander,  of  Merced,  a  member  of  the  board  of  Yosemite 
commissioners,  wishes  to  run  for  treasurer  on  the  same 
ticket ;  Frank  Mattison,  assessor  of  Santa  Cruz  County,  H. 
P.  Dalton,  assessor  of  Alameda  County,  L.  C.  Morehouse, 
present  incumbent,  and  James  Stanley  are  candidates  for 
the  State  board  of  equalization  ;  and  H.  C.  Dillon  is  a  new 
candidate  for  Congress  from  the  sixth  district.  In  the 
senatorial  fight  Thomas  J.  Clunie  is  being  spoken  of  as  a  prob- 
able contestant.  The  latest  development  is  the  opposition  to 
the  candidacy  of  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
idea  obtains  that  he  is  being  pushed  as  an  opponent  of  the 
improvement  of  San  Pedro  harbor,  a  scheme  that  San 
Diego  has  always  opposed.  State  Senator  H.  V.  More- 
house, of  San  Jose,  is  the  latest  to  announce  himself  as  a 
candidate  to  succeed  Senator  White. 


As  the  question  of  Spanish  good  faith  is  prominent  in  the 
s  press    these    days,    this    pertinent   anecdote 

Financial  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  timely.     It  is  told 

Honor.  m   Block's    "Secret  Service   of   the    Con- 

federate States."  Captain  Bullock  tells  of  the  exciting  inci- 
dents concerning  the  freeing  of  the  rebel  ram  Stonewall 
from  the  international  complications  attendant  on  her  release 
from  the  French  ship-yard  where  she  was  built ;  how  she  was 
watched  by  the  agents  of  the  Federal  government ;  how  she 
was  followed  to  Denmark,  whither  she  went  under  the  Danish 
flag  ;  how  she  was  again  followed  to  Ferrol,  Spain,  by  the 
United  States  ships  Niagara  and  Sacra?ne7ito ;  how  she 
eluded  them  there,  and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  with  the  evident  intent  of  attacking  the  Federal  ships, 
for  any  one  of  which  she  was  more  than  a  match,  being  then 
the  most  formidable  iron-clad  afloat. 

But  when  the  Stonewall,  under  command  of  Captain 
Page,  reached  Havana  in  May,  1S65,  Page  learned  of  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee,  and  soon  after  of  the  capture  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  Page's  funds  were  exhausted.  The  Con- 
federacy had  collapsed.  The  position  was  perplexing. 
Captain  Page  opened  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties at  Havana  for  the  surrender  of  the  ship  to  them,  if 
they  would  advance  the  money  to  pay  off  the  crew.  Cap- 
tain Page  sent  Lieutenant  Carter  to  the  captain -general  to 
make  the  arrangements.  Carter  reported  that  after  five 
minutes'  conversation  the  captain-general  asked  him  what 
sum  was  required.  Carter  replied  "  $16,000."  The  captain- 
general  said  :  "  You  had  better  make  it  $100,000."  Carter 
replied  that  his  orders  were  to  ask  for  $16,000.  The 
captain-general  then  turned  to  an  official  and  bade  him 
write  a  document,  and  then,  turning  again  to  Carter,  said  : 
"Shall  we  not  make  it  $50,000?"  But  Carter  obeyed 
orders  and  accepted  only  the  $16,000. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  high  official,  the  captain- 
general  of  Cuba,  was  attempting  to  get  the  Confederate 
naval  officer  to  ask  for  $100,000  to  pay  off  his  crew,  when 
he  needed  only  $16,000,  the  difference  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them.  When  the  Confederate  officer  obstinately  re- 
fused to  accept  either  $100,000  or  $50,000,  but  only  the 
exact  sum  needed,  it  is  evident  that  the  -captain-general  con- 
cluded that  the  American  was  a  fool,  and  charged  up  $100,- 
000  to  the  Spanish  Government  and  put  $84,000  in  his 
pocket.  This  throws  a  strong  light  on  Spanish  financial 
honor. 

There  is  no  State  in  this  country  where  a  man's  testament 
Why  Juries  's   more  likely  to  be  set  aside  than  in  Cali- 

fornia. The  verdicts  of  juries  indicate  that 
the  general  feeling  in  this  State  is  in  favor  of 
setting  aside  wills  where  the  testator  seeks  to  divide  his 
property  inequitably  among  his  heirs  or  to  leave  the  bulk  of 
it  to  those  who  have  no  natural  claim  upon  him. 

During  1897  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  reversed  the 
decisions  setting  aside  wills  based  upon  the  verdicts  of 
juries  in  no  less  than  four  cases.  Mary  Kaufman  died 
leaving  a  will  by  which  she  divided  her  property  among 
her  four  elder  daughters,  after  having  given  a  small  legacy 
to  another  and  younger  daughter.  The  latter  contested 
the  will  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence.  This  daughter 
had  married  against  the  mother's  consent,  and  they  had 
not  spoken  since  that  time.  The  mother  declared  her  in- 
tention to  leave  this  daughter  nothing.  The  jury  found  in 
favor  of  the  contestant ;  but  the  supreme  court  reversed  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  did  not  support  the  verdict. 
In  the  estate  of  Wilson,  a  husband — whose  wife  had  left  him 
only  fifty  dollars  a  month,  leaving  the  remainder  of  her 
property  to  relatives — contested  the  will,  alleging  a  lack  of 
mental  capacity  in  his  wife.  The  jury  found  in  his  favor, 
but  was  reversed  by  the  supreme  court.  In  the  estate  of 
Redfern  the  contest  was  by  the  mother  of  the  deceased, 
who  had  been  allowed  only  a  small  monthly  allowance  in 
the  will,  the  remainder  of  the  estate  going  to  persons  more 
distantly  related.  Again  the  jury  sustained  the  contest  and 
was  reversed  by  the  supreme  court.     Frank  Ruffino  died, 
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leaving  two  sisters  and  a  woman  who  claimed  to  be  his 
wife  under  a  contract  entered  into  while  the  law  of  this 
State  still  recognized  such  marriages.  He  left  a  will  giv- 
ing all  of  his  property  to  this  wife,  and  the  sisters  contested 
the  will,  alleging  that  there  was  no  marriage  and  undue  in- 
fluence. The  jury  found  for  the  sisters,  and  was  reversed. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  yet 
the  jury  gave  the  contestants  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  supreme  court  reversed  each  of 
these  cases  on  the  ground  that,  under  the  law,  the  evidence 
was  insufficient,  the  tendency  of  the  law  also  is  to  limit  as 
far  as  possible  the  power  of  a  man  to  make  such  testamentary 
disposition  of  his  property  as  to  deprive  those  naturally  de- 
pendent upon  him  of  their  reasonable  expectation  of  support. 
The  power  of  testamentary  devise  is  not  a  natural  right  but 
a  privilege.  But  abuses  of  this  privilege  have  been  de- 
veloped from  time  to  time,  and  limitations  of  the  power  have 
been  enacted.  The  vanity  of  some  has  led  them  to  tie  up 
their  estates  by  means  of  trusts,  so  that  they  can  not 
be  divided  and  will  in  time  assume  vast  proportions. 
This  practice  was  found  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  community,  and  so  laws  were  enacted  forbidding 
the  creation  of  such  trusts.  In  the  same  way  the  purpose 
for  which  the  power  of  testamentary  devise  was  created 
is  defeated  when  a  testator  leaves  his  property  to  those 
who  have  no  natural  claim  upon  him.  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  are  related  to  him  and  have  a  just  claim  upon  his 
consideration.  The  rules  of  succession  that  are  laid  down 
in  the  code  to  govern  the  distribution  of  estates  where  a 
man  dies  intestate  have  been  developed  as  a  result  of  cent- 
uries of  experience,  and  do  justice  as  between  all  of  those 
concerned.  The  law  of  wills  seems  to  accomplish  nothing 
but  the  defeat  not  only  of  justice  but  also  of  the  intention  of 
the  deceased.     Nobody  profits  by  it  but  the  lawyers. 

The  Spanish  war-scare  is  bringing  up  the  subject  of  priva- 
Would  a  War  teering,  and  the  probability  of  its  being  re- 
Revive  sorted  to  by  either  side   in  event  of  actual 

Privateering?  hostilities.  In  earlier  wars  privateering 
often  proved  the  most  effective  arm  of  a  belligerent  nation. 
Between  1792  and  1S15,  when  almost  continuous  wars  con- 
vulsed Europe,  privateers  were  the  perpetual  terrors  of  the 
seas.  English  privateers  preyed  on  French  commerce,  and 
the  latter's  corsairs  were  equally  busy.  English  commerce 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $500,000,000.  One 
Breton  vessel  alone — the  Surcouf- — captured  in  two  months 
prizes  valued  at  nearly  $1,500,000.  In  our  war  with  Eng- 
land in  1812— 14,  United  States  privateers  did  more  damage 
to  the  enemy's  commerce  than  did  the  vessels  of  the  navy. 
In  that  war  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  American  vessels 
carried  letters  of  marque. 

Since  that  time  privateering  has  declined.  There  was 
practically  none  in  the  Crimean  War,  or  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  In  April,  1856,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey  held  a  congress  in 
Paris  at  which  they  agreed  to  abolish  the  practice.  Their 
agreement,  which  is  known  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
enunciates  four  international  rules  of  war  :  first,  the  abolish- 
ment of  privateering  ;  second,  the  safety  of  an  enemy's 
goods  under  a  neutral  flag  ;  third,  the  safety  of  neutral 
goods  under  an  enemy's  flag  ;  fourth,  that  blockades  must 
be  effective.  Merchandise  which  is  contraband  of  war — 
that  is,  war  material  and  kindred  goods — was  specifically 
excepted.  This  pronouncement  has  been  accepted  by  all 
the  important  nations  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  Spain,  and  Mexico.  This  nation  has  favored  the 
abolition  of  privateering  for  many  years,  and  at  one  time 
took  a  position  in  advance  even  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
The  United  States  offered  to  sign  that  document  if  all 
private  property  on  the  high  seas  should  be  included,  even 
to  the  extent  of  an  enemy's  goods  under  an  enemy's  flag. 

As  the  matter  stands,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  binds 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Spain.  Both  might  properly, 
so  far  as  international  law  is  concerned,  issue  letters  of 
marque.  The  interesting  question  is  whether  either  or 
both  would  do  so.  The  answer  would  depend  on  the 
volume  of  the  commerce  of  the  two  nations  and  the  amount 
of  injury  that  could  be  done.  At  the  end  of  1S95 
Spanish  commerce  amounted  to  only  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  about  one-half  of  this 
was  carried  in  Spanish  vessels.  Three  years  of  war  with 
Cuba  has  reduced  even  this  amount.  War  would  scare  a 
part  of  this  from  the  seas,  and  more  would  be  carried  in 
foreign  ships,  until  the  probability  is  that  in  a  short  war 
there  would  be  but  little  Spanish  commerce  on  the  ocean — 
not  enough  to  awaken  the  cupidity  of  privateers  and  reward 
them  for  the  expense  and  danger.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
privateering  any  little  three-hundred-ton  brig,  with  an  ad- 
venturous crew,  a  howitzer  or  two  in  the  bow,  and  a  couple 
of  smooth-bores  aft,  could  go  into  the  business. 

It  is  different  now.  Commerce  has  grown.  It  is  carried  in 
bigger  and  swifter  ships,  many  of  which  could  hold  their  own 
against  the  privateer  of  seventy-five  years  ago.     Privateers 
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now  would  have  to  be  steam  vessels,  large,  costly,  and  well- 
manned  and  armed.  Moreover,  privateering  is  too  closely 
allied  to  piracy  to  suit  the  tendencies  of  these  days,  when 
cables  link  the  world  together,  and  privateers  would  be  given 
scant  hospitality  in  neutral  ports.  Then,  the  citizens  of  this  re- 
public have  learned  to  look  to  the  central  government  for  the 
prosecution  of  war  or  defense  rather  than  individual  enter- 
prise. For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
privateering  will  be  revived  by  Americans. 

What  will  be  the  Spanish  attitude  on  the  subject?  That 
portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  which 
passes  over  the  ocean  is  valued  at  more  than  two  billions  of 
dollars  per  annum,  but  at  the  present  time  not  more  than 
twelve  per  cent,  of  it,  or  only  a  little  more  than  the  Spanish 
commerce,  is  carried  under  our  flag.  That  proportion 
would  be  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  largest  merchant 
steamers  to  form  an  auxiliary  navy,  and  that  auxiliary  fleet 
could  be  made  an  excellent  protector  for  the  commerce 
that  continued  to  float  our  flag.  The  greater  number  of 
American  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and 
these  would  be  under  the  direct  protection  of  our  regular 
navy  and  even  of  coast-defense  monitors. 

The  question  of  expense  affects  private  individuals  in 
Spain  as  much  as  in  America.  They  would  not  capitalize  a 
doubtful  enterprise  so  heavily  as  privateering  would  require. 
By  the  time  vessels  adequate  for  such  service  were  secured, 
and  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  purchased,  and  the 
bunkers  filled  with  coal,  the  war  would  be  over.  And  that 
item  of  coal  is  almost  prohibitive.  The  old  privateers 
needed  nothing  more  expensive  than  wind.  Even  the  Ala- 
bama went  mostly  under  sail.  The  modern  privateer  could 
coal  only  in  his  home  ports  if  both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
were  blockaded,  and  when  he  had  done  that,  how  long  could 
he  keep  the  sea?  About  a  week.  Just  long  enough  to  get 
in  the  track  of  prizes  which  he  could  not  capture,  and  then 
have  time  to  get  back  to  Spain  for  more  coal. 

Privateering  may  not  be  looked  for  in  the  threatened 
struggle.  The  truth  is  that  the  growth  of  civilization,  the 
expansion  of  commerce,  the  introduction  of  steam,  the 
transformation  of  war-vessels,  and  the  system  of  attaching 
merchant-vessels  to  the  national  navy  as  auxiliaries  have 
combined  to  deliver  a  death-blow  to  the  romantic  and  ad- 
venturous life  of  the  privateer.  He  belongs  to  a  past  age — 
the  age  of  sails  and  smooth-bores. 


Values  in 
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Has  the  value  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco  declined  dur- 

r        Es  ate         *n&  l^e  *ast  ^ew  vears  ?     The  figures  of  the 

assessment-roll  would    indicate   that    it   has 

not.      The   highest  point  of   the  real-estate 

boom  was  reached  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and   the  assessed 

value  of  real  estate  last  year  was  $i  5,387,825  greater  than  at 

that  time — an  increase  of  about  nine   per  cent.     But  rents 

have  been  reduced,  the  value  of  real  estate  is  fixed  by  the 

income  it  will  produce,  and  hence  the  price  should  also  have 

fallen.     Some  recent  sales  would  indicate  the  same  thing. 

Property  on   Ellis   Street,  near  Market,  for  which    $140,000 

was    offered  a  few  years   ago,  is   now    being   offered    for 

$120,000  ;  a  piece  of  property  on  Grove  Street,  recently  sold 

for   $45,000,    could    have    been    sold    two    years    ago    for 

$108,000  ;  lots  in  the  Richmond  district,  that  brought  $3,500 

apiece  about  eight   years  ago,  are  now  being  offered   for 

$1,700 ;  a  lot  on  McAllister  Street,  near  Van  Ness  Avenue, 

for  which  $42,000  is  now  the  best  offer,  could  have  been  sold 

for   $100,000.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lot  on   Pacific 

Heights,  purchased  at  the  height  of  the  boom,  was  recently 

sold  by  the  owner  for  his  purchase-money,  with  eight  per 

:ent.  compound  interest  and  with  all  the  taxes  and  expenses  ; 

property  on  Powell  Street,  near  Market,  for  which  $140,000 

was  refused  a  short  time  ago,  was  recently  sold  for  $1 52,000. 

The    greater    part   of   the    decline   has   been    in  sections 

where  the  price  had  been  raised  too  high  through  mistaken 

udgment.     Thus  there  was  an  impression,  a  few  years  ago, 

hat  the  wholesale  business  of  the  city  was  to  be  on  the 

lat  land  south  of  Market  Street,  and  prices  in  that  section 

vent   soaring    upward.      Those    who   purchased    at   those 

>rices  could  not  now  get   their  money  back.     Property  in 

he  Mission  for  residence  purposes  has  declined,  and  the 

ame  is  true  of  the  outside  lands  north  and   south  of  the 

ark.     That  south   of  the  park  has  decreased  to   a  greater 

xtent  than  in  the  Richmond  district.     The  general  decline 

iroughout  the   city    has   apparently    been    from    fifteen  to 

venty-five  per  cent,  though  there  has  been  no  appreciable 

ecline    in  income-bearing    property,  and   prices  appear  to 

ive  reached  the  bottom,  so  that  the  present   would   be  a 

Dod  time  to  buy.     But  no  one   wants  to  buy  when  land  is 

They  prefer  to  buy  it  when  it  is  high. 


rom  time  to  time  the  Argonaut  has  given  what  facts  are 
obtainable  about  the  Alaskan  gold-diggings 

,thst  News  &  &&     & 

oh  the  and    kindred    subjects.     In   sifting   it,  the 

.ondike  Mines.   reader  finds  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 

■  xt  is  true  and  what  false.     It  is  certain  that  the  rush  to  the 

Id  regions  continues  scarcely  unabated.      Major  Rucker, 


U.  S.  A.(  who  was  to  have  taken  the  government  relief  sup- 
plies to  Dawson,  has  returned,  and  appears  to  have  gone  no 
farther  than  the  passes  above  Dyea.  He  reports  the  Chilkoot 
and  White  Pass  trails  as  crowded  with  gold-seekers  bound 
north,  and  says  that  five  acres  of  ground  at  Sheep  Camp  are 
covered  with  their  outfits.  A  tramway  from  Dyea  to  the 
summit  operated  by  electricity  has  mitigated  many  of 
the  difficult  features  of  the  pass.  Thousands  of  men 
are  struggling  over  the  trail,  and  that  may  be  the 
reason  why  the  government  relief  stores  are  still  at 
Dyea.  New  boats  are  being  pushed  forward  for  the 
Yukon  route,  and  the  competition  is  becoming  so  great 
that  fares  from  Victoria  and  other  points  are  being  cut 
in  half.  Travel  over  the  passes  is  now  reported  compara- 
tively easy,  and  the  majority  are  going  that  way.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  bulk  of  the  travel  is  northward,  and  that 
few  passengers  on  the  boats  arriving  at  Sound  ports  have 
come  from  the  Alaskan  interior.  There  is  considerable  law- 
lessness at  Skaguay,  as  well  as  on  the  mining  creeks,  but  the 
most  serious  dangers  are  from  the  frightful  cold  in  this  in- 
clement season.  Death  by  freezing  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  the  reports,  and  two  or  three  instances  of 
losing  both  feet  are  noted.  L.  B.  Hamlin,  a  civil  engineer 
of  Victoria,  with  a  companion,  were  so  badly  frozen  near 
Bonanza  Creek  that  Mr.  Hamlin  died,  and  his  comrade,  who 
was  carried  back  to  Dawson,  had  both  legs  amputated. 

Stories  of  the  riches  of  the  gold-fields  continue.  A  letter 
tells  us  that  a  claim  on  Eldorado  which  cost  $85  is  now 
considered  to  be  worth  $7,000,000  !  Many  claims  are  being 
bought  up  by  speculators  from  miners  who  have  become 
discouraged,  or  else  excited  by  tales  of  new  strikes  else- 
where. A.  S.  Baty,  a  recent  arrival  at  Portland,  has  brought 
$40,000  back  with  him  after  an  absence  of  two  years.  John 
Piche,  a  Canadian  bearer  of  dispatches,  says  there  are  eight 
thousand  claims  recorded  in  Dawson,  and  several  parties 
report  the  finding  of  a  $9,000  nugget  and  smaller  ones 
valued  at  various  hundreds.  Claims  on  the  Klondike  have 
been  selling  at  high  figures,  three  claims  on  Bonanza  Creek 
bringing  $225,000  ;  several  on  Bear  and  Dominion  Creeks, 
$20,000  each  ;  and  $40,000  for  claims  on  Hunker  Creek. 

The  clean-up  for  the  coming  season  is  variously  estimated 
by  returning  travelers.  Mr.  Piche,  already  mentioned,  says 
it  will  be  enormous  and  far  in  excess  of  last  year.  Where 
few  claims  were  then  opened,  thousands  are  now  being 
worked,  and  he  predicts  a  flood  of  returning  miners  loaded 
with  gold.  A  party  of  four  just  out  from  Dawson,  among 
whom  is  named  J.  T.  Denham,  of  this  city,  say  that  $40,- 
000,000  will  be  brought  out  this  season.  Yorke  A.  Barring- 
ton,  returning  to  Seattle,  says  the  clean-up  will  be  immense, 
and  that  to  Bonanza  and  El  Dorado — the  creeks  first  talked 
of — a  dozen  have  been  added  that  will  turn  out  just  as  rich. 
Joaquin  Miller,  in  a  letter,  places  the  output  from  the  vicinity 
of  Dawson  at  $25,000,000.  He  has  heard  estimates  made 
all  the  way  from  $10,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  A  Mr.  Good- 
win, of  Los  Angeles,  says  the  estimates  on  the  creeks  are  that 
$50,000,000  will  be  washed  out  by  June  1st.  He  also  says 
that  the  stories  of  death,  sickness,  and  lawlessness  have 
been  overdrawn,  but  adds  that  the  hardships  are  terrible  and 
the  large  rewards  will  be  gained  by  the  few. 

New  strikes  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory  are  being 
continually  reported.  One  of  the  biggest  occurred  February 
1 2th  in  the  Skookum  district,  where  pay  dirt  was  found 
running  from  $15  to  $35  to  the  pan,  and  two  hundred  men 
could  have  been  seen  standing  in  line  waiting  to  record 
claims.  Large  strikes  on  Walsh  Creek  as  high  as  $10  a 
pan  are  confirmed.  There  are  a  thousand  people  on  the 
spot.  A  branch  of  the  Big  Salmon  is  attracting  much  at- 
tention, and  enough  prospectors  are  there  to  stake  the  creek 
several  times  over.  From  this  vicinity  twenty-five  and 
sixty-dollar  pans  are  reported. 

Prices  keep  up  to  unheard-of  figures.  Among  them  are 
noted  flour  at  $10  a  hundred;  wood,  $60  a  cord  ;  whisky, 
$20  a  bottle  ;  champagne,  $40  a  quart ;  dogs,  $200  each  ; 
and  wages,  $15  a  day. 

.  Governor  Brady,  of  Alaska,  has  come  down  on  his  way 
to  Washington  to  obtain  some  improvements  for  the  Terri- 
tory. He  wants  the  general  land  laws  extended  to  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  question  of  boundaries  and  customs  settled,  and 
the  postal  facilities,  which  are  practically  ?«7,  organized.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  noticeable  that  our  northern  neighbors  on 
Puget  Sound  and  vicinity  are  doing  the  bulk  of  the  outfitting 
and  passenger  traffic  to  the  land  of  gold  and  cold. 


ment  that  a  charter  must  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  at  the  election,  and  not  merely  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  charter  proposition,  has  led  to  a  conviction  that 
the  only  hope  for  a  new  charter  is  to  have  it  submitted  at  a 
special  election.  It  is  probable  that  the  freeholders  will  be 
successful  in  their  contention,  for  the  supreme  court  has  al- 
ready decided  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  election  commission- 
ers to  call  an  election  on  the  date  fixed  by  the  freeholders. 
The  election  is  therefore  likely  to  be  held  on  May  26th,  or 
on  some  day  about  that  time. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  a  certified  copy 
of  the  instrument  must  now  be  delivered  to  the  mayor  of 
the  city  and  another  deposited  with  the  recorder.  It  will 
then  be  published  in  two  daily  papers  of  general  circulation 
for  at  least  twenty  days,  and  within  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  that  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  voters.  This  makes 
the  earliest  date  when  an  election  can  be  held  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Should  the  charter  be  ratified  by  the 
people  at  this  election,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature for  ratification  as  a  whole  and  without  the  power  of 
amendment,  and,  if  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
houses,  it  becomes  the  organic  law  of  the  city.  The  first 
election  for  city  officials  under  the  charter  is  set  for  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1899,  and 
all  persons  appointed  by  the  mayor  are  to  take  office  on 
the  first  Monday  after  January  1,  1900. 


Speaker  Reed 
foraker,  and 
Mc  Kin  ley. 


As  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press,  we  note  with  gratification 
that  President  McKinley  still  holds  the 
reins.  Congress  is  bellicose  and  threatens 
war,  but  the  President  may  succeed  in  set- 
tling matters  by  diplomacy.  We  are .  glad  to  see  that 
Speaker  Reed,  although  not  friendly  with  Mr.  McKinley,  has 
risen  above  personal  and  political  considerations.  He  has 
frankly  and  patriotically  accorded  to  President  McKinley 
his  earnest  support  in  this  juncture.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
that  another  political  enemy  of  President  McKinley  is  not 
acting  with  similar  patriotism.  We  refer  to  Senator  Foraker, 
of  Ohio.  He  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  McKinley  in  Ohio  politics, 
and  is  nursing  a  Presidential  boom.  His  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday  was  designed  to  make  capital  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  administration  and  to  nurse  his  Presidential 
boomlet.  We  hope  that  his  conduct  will  kill  it.  At  times 
like  these,  any  American  who  will  use  his  position  as  a 
United  States  Senator  to  embarrass  the  administration  for 
purely  partisan  advantage  to  himself,  is  the  kind  of  a  man 
to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  apply  terms  that  are  polite. 
Thomas  B.  Reed  and  Joseph  B.  Foraker  are  both  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  and  both  political  enemies  of 
McKinley.  In  this  crisis,  Foraker  has  scrupled  at  nothing 
to  hurt  his  political  enemy,  even  if  in  so  doing  he  did  his 
country  harm.  Reed,  on  the  other  hand,  has  risen  above 
low  jealousy,  and  has  acted  like  a  high-minded  and  patriotic 
American.     All  honor  to  him. 

The  alarm  caused  in  Washington  by  the  Spanish  torpedo 
Do  We  Need  flotilla  which  sailed  from  the  Canary  Islands 
for  Porto  Rico,  and  a  new  outbreak  of  terror 
in  the  Navy  Department  over  the  possible  en- 
counter by  the  great  battle-ship  Oregon  with  the  little  Spanish 
torpedo-boat  Temerario  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
bring  strongly  to  mind  the  remarks  in  last  week's  Argonaut 
concerning  the  offensive  qualities  of  battle-ships  and  torpedo- 
boats.  We  have  some  six  heavily  armed  and  armored 
battle-ships  off"  Key  West  concentrated  around  Cuba,  yet 
the  threatened  advent  of  a  flotilla  of  microscopic  torpedo- 
boats  has  thrown  the  entire  Navy  Department  into  a  blue 
funk.  Is  it  possible,  as  we  hinted,  that  torpedo-boats  are 
more  dangerous  than  battle-ships  ?  Is  a  fleet  of  battle-ships 
and  armored  cruisers  so  vulnerable  that  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  torpedo-boat  flotilla  ?  Is  a  battle-ship  like  the 
Oregon  with  a  consort  "in  danger"  because  she  may  meet 
a  small  Spanish  torpedo-boat  on  her  way  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Key  West  ?  If  all  these  things  be  true,  we  would 
suggest  that  a  new  addition  be  made  to  naval  nomenclature. 
There  are  now  torpedo-boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 
It  might  be  well  to  add  to  battle-ships  a  species  of  naval 
nursemaids,  to  be  called  "battle-ship  protectors." 


Eattle-Ship 
Protectors? 


The  struggle  now  going  on  between  the  board  of  freeholders 

„      _  and    the    election    commissioners,  or   rather 

The  Election  ' 

for  the  between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the 

New  Charter.  new  charter,  is  rather  peculiar  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  friends  of  the  new  instrument  are  fighting 
to  have  it  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  special  election,  while 
its  opponents  wish  to  postpone  it  until  the  general  election. 
For  years  it  has  been  maintained  that  a  charter  could  not  be 
carried  at  a  special  election,  but  the  constitutional  require- 


It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Democratic  conspiracy  in 
Democratic  and  the  House  against  President  McKinley  and 
Populistic  Speaker  Reed  failed   ignominiously.     While 

there  are  many  Republicans  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  President  in  his  conservative  course  regarding 
Cuba,  still  they  loyally  voted  to  uphold  him  and  give  him 
time  to  carry  out  his  policy.  When  Bailey,  Democratic 
leader  of  the  House,  introduced  his  resolution  to  declare 
Cuba  independent,  the  Republicans  voted  solidly  against  it, 
with  the  exception  of  two  men,  Acheson  and  Robbins,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  mob  of  muckers,  Democrats,  silver  Re- 
publicans, and  Populists,  who  for  partisan  reasons  tried  to 
divide  the  Republican  phalanx,  failed  in  their  plot.  Mud 
good  may  it  do  them. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


April  4,  li 


THE    CLOWN'S    VENGEANCE. 


A  Tragic  Tale  of  the  Sawdust  Circle. 

That  evening  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  on 
the  Place  de  la  Liberie.  The  Rosati  Circus  was  giving  its 
last  performance,  and  the  public  of  Toulon  was  nocking  in 
crowds  to  this  farewell  representation.  At  the  doors,  be- 
neath the  nickering  gleam  of  the  rows  of  gas-lights,  there 
was  a  ceaseless  crush  and  movement ;  an  endless  line  was 
slowly  winding  its  way  in,  halting  at  every  step  and  ham- 
mering the  sounding  planks  with  a  confused  clatter.  All 
around,  on  the  notice-boards  stuck  in  the  ground,  the  colors 
of  the  flaming  posters  were  displayed  and,  bathed  in  the 
garish  light,  dazzled  the  eye.  In  the  crowd  of  spectators 
and  idlers  every  one  was  reading  aloud  the  placard  which 
stood  conspicuous  in  front : 

:  Positively   the    Last   Time 

this   evening. 

:  last  performances 

:  of  ; 

prince  icarus 

;  (the  flying  man), 

OF 

MLLE.    RITA 

;  '   AND     OF 

;ESOP 

(the   grasshopper   clown). 

Within  the  circus  the  seats  were  already  overflowing,  and 
the  same  names  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  blended  into 
a  general  murmur  deadened  by  the  canvas  roof  over  the 
ring.  Some  of  the  circus-men  were  raking  the  sawdust  on 
the  track,  and,  above  the  door  to  the  stables,  the  musicians 
were  languidly  tuning  their  instruments,  or,  at  times,  ad- 
dressing friends  who  passed  beneath  the  gallery.  "That 
you?  Marius,  how  goes  it?"  etc.  In  the  upper  rows  the 
audience  was  alive  with  impatience  for  the  expected  spec- 
tacle, and  irritated  by  the  passing  of  the  young  fashionable 
"  first-nighters  " — envied  frequenters  behind  the  scenes — 
who  pressed  in  a  crowd  to  the  narrow  entrance  leading  to 
the  greenroom. 

Officers  in  civilian  dress,  and  students,  ship-brokers,  and 
idle  dandies,  all  wished  for  the  last  time  to  get  near  the  fair 
Mile.  Rita,  the  celebrated  equestrienne,  who,  for  a  month, 
had  been  the  subject  of  conversation  in  every  mess-room 
and  every  club.  They  stepped  along,  the  elbowed  and  the 
elbowers,  between  the  walls  that  were  covered  with  sets  of 
varnished  harness,  and  begged  pardon  every  time  they  jostled 
a  groom.  They  stopped  at  the  stalls  of  Blue  Devil  and 
Djinn,  the  two  trick  Arabians,  and,  under  pretext  of  giving 
some  sugar  to  the  horses,  fluttered  about  the  extemporized 
dressing-room  where  Rita,  tranquil  and  smiling,  was  donning 
her  attire.  Then  came  in  succession  the  commonplace  com- 
pliments, to  which  the  star  of  the  circus,  unheeding,  scarcely 
deigned  to  give  an  answer,  without  seeming  to  note  the 
ardent  gaze  of  her  admirers. 

She  was  a  handsome  girl,  a  careless  gypsy,  with  the  sun  in 
her  eyes  and  her  blood,  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of 
admiration,  and  she  finished  her  toilet  without  hurrying.  At 
times,  however,  impatiently,  and  with  a  pretty,  rebellious 
movement,  she  gave  her  shoulders  a  shake  and  made  the 
pearls  of  her  necklace  rattle.  It  was  when  the  little  clown 
jEsop,  her  husband,  who,  all  befloured  and  painted,  was 
walking  before  the  room,  his  huge  top-knot  swaying  at  every 
step,  drew  near,  and  with  his  sharp  falsetto  voice  launched 
some  taunt  at  the  artist's  courtiers.  They  laughed,  they 
even  applauded,  but,  more  often,  they  lowered  their  eyes  be- 
fore the  cutting,  cold  gaze  of  the  dwarf,  whose  wan  and  gro- 
tesque face — in  spite  of  the  smile  of  his  blood-red  and  too 
large  lips — seemed  at  some  moments  to  be  fraught  with  evil. 
This  evening  the  manikin  was  in  a  worse  humor  than 
usual ;  his  jeers  were  more  biting  and  more  bitter,  and  be- 
neath the  coat  of  flour  covering  his  seamed  features  he  ap- 
peared not  pale  but  livid.  His  eyes  had  a  sharp  and 
menacing  flash  in  them,  and  never  left  Rita,  who,  gayly 
posed  before  her  mirror,  was  having  her  bodice  laced  by 
the  handsome  gymnast  Icarus. 

In  the  circus  the  orchestra  was  finishing  a  waltz  by  Me"tra. 
The  curious  were  gradually  quitting  the  stable  and  returning 
to  their  places.  The  sharp  cuts  of  the  ring-master's  whip 
were  cracking  in  the  arena  ;  the  show  had  begun.  Icarus 
placed  a  last  rose  in  the  hair  of  the  equestrienne  and  ran  to 
chalk  her  shoes.  He  stumbled  against  his  dwarfish  com- 
rade. 

The  clown  seemed  very  busy  in  examining  the  gas-metre, 
and  pushed  him  away  with  an  oath.  Then,  without  more 
ado,  the  acrobat  sent  him  reeling,  and  leaping  on  a  ladder, 
cried,  with  a  laugh,  "  Out  of  the  way,  you  pitiful  pigmy  !  " 

iEsop  uttered  a  roar  of  rage  and  anger,  then  suddenly 
calming  himself,  returned  to  the  metre,  and  after  having 
followed  with  an  eye  of  hatred  the  ascent  of  Icarus,  began 
fumbling  with  the  mechanism  of  the  stop-cocks. 

A  great  clapping  of  hands.  A  frantic  ovation.  Two 
hundred  pretty  women  dropped  their  fans,  and  leveled  their 
opera-glasses,  and,  a  trifle  pale,  smiled  with  a  delicious 
dread.  Icarus  was  up  there — high  up  at  the  top  of  the 
circus — hanging  to  the  last  trapeze,  and  turning  over  and 
over  in  it,  slowly  and  without  an  effort. 

At  times  he  paused,  and  his  face  was  seen  radiant  in  the 
foolish  pride  of  triumph.  Below,  in  the  ring,  the  clowns 
were  stretching  a  circular  ml,  and  in  all  the  circus  reigned 
<"eep  silence  broken  only  by  a  feminine  whisper  :  "  How 
Graceful !     What  a  handsome  fellow  !  " 

The  gymnast  then,  finding  his  public  sufficiently  warmed 
'  dp,  raised  himself  at  one  pull,  stiffening  himself  on  his 
vrists. 

The  trapeze,  violently  thrown  back,  described  a  great  arc, 
and,  letting  go  the  bar,  the  man  shot  forward  like  an  arrow 
into  sDace. 


There  was  a  feeling  of  apprehension  in  the  crowd,  and  an 
"  Oh  ! "  of  affright  uttered  by  a  thousand  breasts.  The 
acrobat  reached  the  second  trapeze,  and  calmly  let  himself 
swing  in  its  decreasing  oscillations. 

Slowly  he  thus  darted  eleven  times,  calm  and  smiling  as 
he  made  the  tour  of  the  circus,  and  rejoicing  at  feeling  be- 
neath him  the  immense  panting  of  the  throng. 

At  the  eleventh  trapeze  he  paused  to  prolong  this  emotion 
— his  glory — and  his  eyes  sought  out  Rita.  The  equestrienne 
saw  him,  and  with  the  handle  of  her  whip  threw  him  a  kiss. 

The  elated  Icarus,  hanging  by  one  hand,  saluted  her  ;  then 
he  brought  his  trapeze  to  rest.  He  was  about  to  complete 
his  task. 

"  Enough,"  said  some  voices. 

"  No  !  Bravo  !  Encore  !  "  cried  the  ladies,  eager  to 
feel  once  more  the  perverse  joy  of  an  enticing  pain. 

For  the  twelfth  time  the  handsome  gymnast,  stiffening  his 
muscular  arms,  essayed  his  terrible  flight. 

But  an  appalling  cry  of  terror,  a  frantic  shout  arose. 

In  an  instant,  suddenly — like  a  candle  put  out  by  the  flap 
of  a  bat's  wing — the  thousand  glistening  lights  of  the  circus 
were  extinguished  all  together,  at  the  precise  and  fatal 
moment  when  the  man  was  darting  into  space. 

At  the  same  instant  there  rose  from  the  ring  a  laugh,  ter- 
rible, vibrating  with  hate. 

Then  in  the  black  and  hideous  obscurity,  in  the  pitchy 
darkness  that  filled  the  circus  lately  so  blazing,  poignant 
shrieks  rolled  from  row  to  row.  Women  fainted,  and  the 
spectators,  with  their  hearts  crushed  in  hopeless  terror, 
shudderingly  sat  as  if  petrified  in  their  places,  and  peered 
into  the  night  that  filled  the  dome.  The  net  was  empty,  the 
acrobat  must  be  looked  for  in  the  gloom.  In  the  search, 
lanterns  weie  brought  and  carried  toward  the  top  of  the 
circus.  Five  minutes — five  centuries,  elapsed.  Some  one 
cried,  "  Bengal  lights." 

Then,  while  here  and  there  people  were  trying  to  relight 
the  burners,  a  blaze  of  violet  and  red,  of  green  and  azure, 
flashed  out  and  with  a  powerful  illumination  lit  up  at  one 
flash  every  corner  of  the  circus  with  its  fantastic  and  trem- 
bling gleams. 

And  suddenly,  as  in  the  flames  of  a  transformation  scene, 
was  seen,  rigid,  clamped  to  the  trapeze,  Prince  Icarus,  hang- 
ing motionless. 

An  unheard  of  horror  paralyzed  him  in  a  supernatural 
frenzy.  His  hair  stood  erect.  His  distorted  mouth  grinned 
an  idiot  grin  terrible  to  see,  and  in  his  face,  whiter  than  that 
of  a  corpse,  his  haggard  eyes,  protruding  from  their  sockets, 
rolled  convulsively. 

Soon  his  comrades  were  near  him.  With  the  handle  of 
his  knife  yEsop  struck  the  gymnast's  hands,  and  with  great 
difficulty  detached  from  the  bar  the  clenched  hands  of  the 
miserable  man. 

The  gas  was  relighted,  and  the  crowd,  silently  and  without 
a  breath,  watched,  as  it  was  slowly  lowered  down,  the  descent 
of  the  living  corpse. 

There  is  to-day  near  Marseilles,  in  the  Asylum  of  Saint 
Pierre,  a  poor  madman  who  stalks  straight  forward,  his  arms 
held  in  front  and  contracted  in  an  imaginary  grip.  It  is  a 
frightful  sight.     It  is  "  Prince  Icarus." 

I  do  not  know  what  jail  holds  jEsop.  As  to  the  fairy 
Rita,  she  is  now  a  princess  somewhere  in  Germany. — 
Adapted  from  the  French  of  Paul  Bonnetain. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Columbus. 


England's  troubles  are  not  all  beyond  the  high  seas. 
Discontent  is  rife  beyond  the  Cheviot  Hills.  The  punctili- 
ous Scotchmen — we  beg  their  pardon,  the  "Scotsmen" — 
have  given  her  Britannic  majesty  to  distinctly  understand 
that  they  are  not  English,  and  do  not  propose  to  be  shoul- 
dered out  of  their  rights.  A  monster  petition,  signed  by 
over  a  hundred  thousand  Scots — or  rather  "  Scotsmen  " — 
has  been  presented  to  the  queen,  calling  her  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  by  the  treaty  of  union  entered  into  in  1707, 
the  United  Kingdom  was  lo  be  called  "  Great  Britain,"  and 
that  an  increasing  tendency  is  observed  in  treaties  of  state, 
in  diplomatic  correspondence  as  well  as  in  common  speech, 
to  use  the  terms  England  and  Englishmen  instead  of  Great 
Britain  and  Britons.  The  petitioners  have  the  temerity  to 
point  out  that  her  majesty  herself  has  similarly  offended 
the  honor  of  the  Scottish  people  in  speeches  from  the 
throne  and  orders  in  council.  The  modest  Scot  asserts 
that  no  question  of  material  advantage  prompts  his  com- 
plaint, but  mere  affection  for  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  re- 
gard for  his  honor,  and  love  of  fair  dealing,  stir  his  resent- 
ment when  any  one — especially  an  Englishman — "  treads 
on  the  tail  of  his  coat."  Let  the  haughty  Briton  who  seeks 
to  anglicize  the  Scot  "  haud  his  nine-tail  cat  a  wee." 


The  immediate  result  of  the  conviction  of  Zola  is  a  de- 
cline in  the  interest  shown  abroad  for  the  coming  Paris 
exhibition.  The  Nieuws  van  den  Dag>  Amsterdam,  says. 
France  must  "hurry  up  and  show  that  she  can  be  just,  else 
she  will  be  her  only  guest  at  the  exhibition  "  ;  and  the  Ger- 
man papers  relate  that  many  German  industrials  and  artists 
will  withdraw  their  promise  to  participate,  as  a  country 
which  is  unjust  to  its  own  citizens  will  not  be  likely  to  pro- 
tect foreign  property  and  foreign  lives. 

A  claimant  for  Clipperton  Island,  long  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  France,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  has 
appeared  in  the  person  of  J.  Roswell  Clipperton,  a  resident 
near  London.  He  declares  that  the  little  coral  island  was 
discovered  by  and  named  after  his  ancestor,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook.  "The  little  speck  on  the  map," 
says  Mr.  Clipperton,  "used  to  be  pointed  out  to  me  as  mine 
when  I  was  a  boy  at  school  sixty  years  ago." 


[Last  week  we  printed  two  opinions  of  the  work  of  Joaquin  Miller  by  T.  B. 
Aldrich  and  Edmund  C.  Stedman.  The  latter  says  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras 
would  be  a  great  artist  as  well  as  a  poet  if  he  were  a  little  more  severe  and 
accomplished  critic  of  his  own  tfbrk.  "  For  instance,"  comments  Mr.  Stedman, 
"his  poem  of  '  Columbus  '  would  be  so  improved  by  omitting  the  last  stanza 
as  to  become  one  of  the  finest  of  American  lyrics."  We  reproduce  this  poem, 
with  two  others,  as  being  interesting  in  view  of  Mr,  Stedman's  opinion:] 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules  ; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores  ; 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said  :  "  Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo  !  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Adm'r'l,  speak;  what  shall  I  say?" 

"  Why,  say  :  '  Sail  on  1  sail  on  I  and  on  1 ' " 

"  My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day  ; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home  ;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"  What  shall  I  say,  brave  Adm'r'l,  say. 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn  ?  " 
"  Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day : 

'  Sail  on  !  sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  !  '  " 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said : 
"  Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead  : 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Adm'r'l ;  speak  and  say " 

He  said  :  ' '  Sail  on  1  sail  on  !  and  on  1 " 

They  sailed.    They  sailed.     Then  spake  the  mate : 
"  This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  to  night. 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait. 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite  ! 
Brave  Adm'r'l,  say  but  one  good  word  : 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone  ? " 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword  : 
"  Sail  on  !  sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  1" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights !     And  then  a  speck — 

A  light  !  A  light !  A  light  1  A  light ! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled  1 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world  ;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson  :  "  On  !  sail  on  !  " 


Cuba  Libre. 
Comes  a  cry  from  Cuban  water — 

From  the  warm,  dusk  Antilles — 
From  the  lost  Atlanta's  daughter, 

Drowned  in  blood  as  drowned  in  seas  ; 
Comes  a  cry  of  purpled  anguish — 

See  her  struggles,  hear  her  cries  1 
Shall  she  live,  or  shall  she  languish  ? 

Shall  she  sink,  or  shall  she  rise  ? 

She  shall  rise,  by  all  that's  holy  ! 

She  shall  live  and  she  shall  last ; 
Rise  as  we,  when  crushed  and  lowly 

From  the  blackness  of  the  past. 
Bid  her  strike  I     Lo,  it  is  written 

Blood  for  blood  and  life  for  life. 
Bid  her  smite,  as  she  is  smitten  ; 

Stars  and  stripes  were  born  of  strife. 

Once  we  flashed  her  lights  of  freedom, 

Lights  that  dazzled  her  dark  eyes 
Till  she  could  but  yearning  heed  them, 

Reach  her  hands  and  try  lo  rise. 
Then  they  stabbed  her,  choked  her,  drowned  her. 

Till  we  scarce  could  hear  a  note. 
Ah  !  these  rustling  chains  that  bound  her  I 

Oh  I  these  robbers  at  her  throat  ! 

And  the  kind  who  forged  these  fetters  ? 

Ask  five  hundred  years  for  news. 
Stake  and  thumbscrew  for  their  betters  ? 

Inquisitions  1     Banished  Jews  I 
Chains  and  slavery  I     What  reminder 

Of  one  red  man  in  that  land  ? 
Why,  those  very  chains  that  bind  her 

Bound  Columbus,  foot  and  hand  ! 

She  shall  rise  as  rose  Columbus, 

From  his  chains,  from  shame  and  wrong — 
Rise  as  morning,  matchless,  wondrous — 

Rise  as  some  rich  morning  song — 
Rise  a  wringing  song  and  story, 

Valor,  Love  personified. 
Stars  and  stripes  espouse  her  glory, 

Love  and  Liberty  allied. 


Grant  at  Shiloh. 
The  blue  and  the  gray  I     Their  work  was  well  done  1 

They  lay  as  lo  listen  to  the  water's  flow. 
Some  lay  with  their  faces  upturned  to  the  sun, 

As  seeking  to  know  what  the  gods  might  know. 
Their  work  was  well  done,  each  soldier  was  true. 
But  what  is  the  question  that  conies  to  you? 

For  all  that  men  do,  for  all  that  men  dare, 
That  river  still  runs  with  its  stateliest  flow. 

The  sun  and  the  moon  1  scarcely  think  care 
A  fig  for  the  fallen,  of  friend  or  of  foe. 

But  the  moss-mantled  cypress,  the  old  soldiers  say, 

Still  mantles  in  smoke  of  that  bailie  day  ! 

These  men  in  the  dust  I     These  pitiful  dead  ! 

The  gray  and  the  blue,  the  blue  and  the  gray, 
The  headless  trunk  and  the  trunkless  head  ; 

The  image  of  God  in  the  gory  clay  ! 
And  who  was  the  bravest?    Say,  can  you  tell 
If  Death  throws  dice  with  a  loaded  shell  ? 

— Joaquin  Miller, 


The  central  criminal  court  at  London  has  sentenced 
editor  Bourtzeff,  of  the  Norodovolets  (London),  to  eighteen 
months'  hard  labor,  and  his  assistant  Wierzbicki  to  two 
months'  hard  labor,  for  inciting  their  readers  to  assassinate 
the  Czar. 


The  British  cruiser  Edgar  recently  fell  in  wiih  the  Edet 
moor^  a  tramp  steamer  from  Newcastle,  bound  for  an  Asiat 
port  with  a  cargo  of  refined  petroleum.  The  steamer  we 
on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  the  crew  was  taken  off  with  sore 
difficulty.  In  order  to  quicken  the  sinking  of  the  doome 
steamer,  the  captain  of  the  Edgar  opened  a  brisk  fire  wil 
her  quick-firing  guns  and  an  occasional  shell  from  h< 
9.2-inch  gun,  but  not  until  seventy  shots  had  been  fired  d: 
the  Edenmoor  gradually  disappear,  stern  foremost,  Tl 
money  expended  in  firing  shells  at  the  tramp  steamer  mu 
have  footed  up  close  to  two  thousand  dollars,  but  it  evident 
afforded  a  practice  in  gunnery  of  which  the  Edgar  stoc 
very  much  in  need. 


Ap,  il  4,  1S9S. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


ACTRESSES    IN    SOCIETY. 

Geraldine    Bonner   Tells   of  their   Pouring   Tea   for   Charity— Hand- 
some Actresses  and  Social  Celebrities  Cheek  by  Jowl — 
— Viola  Allen  Objects  to  Boy's  Dress. 

Lent  is  not  only  a  time  for  mental  improvement,  with 
fasting  and  prayer  thrown  in,  it  is  a  period  in  which  chari- 
table organizations  get  in  their  deadly  work.  The  hospital 
for  this,  the  orphanage  for  that,  the  mission  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  in  Seringapatam,  the  mission  for  pro- 
viding frying-pans  for  the  savages  in  Borrioboola-Gha,  the 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  Jewish  emigration,  the 
society  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles  on  the  Congo — dozens 
of  them,  hundreds  of  them — rise  up  and  hustle  while  the 
forty  days  of  Lent  incline  the  mind  of  Christendom  to  an 
attitude  of  self-sacrifice  and  generosity. 

All  New  York  women  of  any  position  or  standing  have  a 
church  to  which  they  go  and  a  charity  which  they  patronize. 
Some  of  them — women  of  executive  ability,  brains,  and 
means — hold  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands  half  a  dozen  of 
these  charitable  institutions,  which  are  admirably  adminis- 
tered and  do  a  vast  amount  of  good.  The  Astor  women 
have  several  pet  organizations  which  they  run,  support,  and 
manage.  Mrs.  Phelps-Stokes,  the  head  of  a  large  family 
and  the  possessor  of  the  fortune  of  the  late  Isaac  N.  Phelps, 
furnishes  the  brains  and  the  money  for  many  of  the  most 
noted  charities  in  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  rich  women  give  over  a  tithe  of  their  incomes  to  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  spend  the  money  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  Miss  Catherine  Wolf  was 
one  of  these.  Every  year  she  handed  over  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  bishop,  who,  in  turn,  passed  the  money  on  to 
the  numerous  charitable  workers  in  his  diocese. 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  these  organizations — which, 
despite  the  fortunes  behind  them,  seem  to  be  invariably 
hard  up — the  patronesses  put  their  heads  together,  and 
every  winter  sees  a  long  series  of  entertainments  for  the 
benefit  of  this  and  the  assistance  of  that.  New  York 
women  love  their  pet  charities  as  they  love  their  pet 
children.  In  order  to  make  these  entertainments  a  suc- 
cess, they  resort  to  ruses  which  show  that  they  have 
profited  by  that  biblical  adage  about  being  wise  as  serpents. 

The  first  step  to  a  large  attendance  is  to  have  a  long  list 
of  fashionable  patronesses.  Nothing  goes  without  this. 
The  world  of  Jennys  and  Jessamys  can  always  be  relied 
upon  to  go  where  they  think  they  are  going  to  see  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  at  play.  And  Jenny  and  Jessamy's 
money  is  as  good  as  anybody  else's.  The  second  step  is 
to  furnish  a  novel  entertainment.  And  here  is  where  the 
abilities  of  the  directors  must  come  in.  Even  with  Vander- 
bilts  and  Astors  on  the  list,  you  can  not  beguile  people  to 
fairs  and  kermesses.  Tableaux,  unless  the  most  aristo- 
cratic women  take  part  in  them,  are  bores,  and  the  same 
holds  good  with  amateur  plays.  You  must  have  something 
new  and  something  startling. 

The  successes  of  this  winter  were  the  two  dramatic  teas 
at  the  Astoria  for  the  Orthopedic  Hospital.  These  enter- 
tainments were  engineered  by  Mrs.  Robert  Osborn,  a  lady 
who  has  her  own  niche  with  the  social  celebrities  of  this 
I  progressive  town.  Mrs.  Osborn  is  famous  for  her  wit,  her 
originality,  her  cleverness,  and  her  pearls — the  latter  are  as 
large  as  the  kind  the  "  Ouida"  ladies  wear — hazel-nuts  in  size 
and  of  the  purest  lustre.  Her  life  of  late  has  been  full  of 
those  vicissitudes  which  seem  to  visit  women  who  are  un- 
usual and  brilliant.  Some  time  ago  she  and  her  husband 
enjoyed  a  huge  income  which  vanished  as  huge  incomes 
have  a  way  of  doing,  and  left  them — not  what  I,  moi  qui 
vous  park,  should  call  poor,  but  what  I  suppose  seems  poor 
if  you  want  to  live  up  to  pearls  as  big  as  hazel-nuts. 

(Mrs.  Osborn  resolved  to  repair  the  breaches  in  her  in- 
come by  going  into  business.  When  you  hear  of  a  rich 
woman  getting  poor  and  going  into  business  you  always  im- 
agine her  taking  to  millinery  or  working  a  type-writer.  But 
this  lady  was  too  clever  to  follow  in  everybody  else's  foot- 
steps. She  has  become  a  designer  of  dresses.  This 
does  not  mean  a  dressmaker.  She  studies  her  subject, 
(hears  what  she  wants  in  the  way  of  color  and  style,  goes 
with  her  to  some  first-rate  modiste,  superintends  the  fittings, 
and  directs  the  process  of  making  the  costume.  Her 
charges  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  dress,  and,  of 
course,  her  taste  is  supposed  to  be  faultless.  She  designed 
Julie  Opp's  four  cosiumes  in  "  The  Tree  of  Knowledge," 
Mid,  excepting  the  white  and  black  one,  they  were  very  stun- 
ning. Now  the  story  goes  the  rounds  that  Miss  Opp  in- 
sisted on  the  white  and  black,  and  Mrs.  Osborn  made  it 
igainst  the  grain. 

But  I  am  diverging — where  was  I  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  dramatic 
leas.  These  were  Mrs.  Osborn's  idea,  and  ihey  were  an  ex- 
|  :ellent  one.  First  came  a  programme  of  three  or  four  one- 
icl  plays,  performed  by  well-known  professionals  in  the 
Vstoria  Theatre,  Then  the  company  repaired  to  the  Astor 
iallery,  which  was  in  all  the  glory  of  its  high,  cool  empti- 
tess,  lit  with  innumerable  small  electric  lamps,  and  there 
a  and  chocolate,  and  petits  fours  were  served.  All  this  for 
ve  dollars  a  ticket. 

Where  the  genius  of  the  promoters  came  in  was  in  the 

let  that  all  the  papers  contained    the  announcement  that 

fter  the  dramatic  performance  the  actresses  would  join  the 

£-»  wctators    and    help    pour    tea.     New    Yorkers    are    like 

:.VJ*1  atisians,  they  will  go  anywhere  to  see  actresses,  and  the  in- 

ucement  of  seeing  an  actress  engaged  in  the  familiar  and 

Dmestic  occupation  of  pouring  tea  made  them  flock  to  the 

stor  Gallery.     Personally  I  saw  no  tea-pouring  at  all,  either 

f  the   fashionably    or    professionally    distinguished.     The 

tench  waiters  did  it  all,  flying  about  by  the  dozens  with 

rge  trays  laden  with  harmless  drinkables. 

The  actresses  on  their  side  seemed  to  be  rather  shy  of 

eir  unaccustomed  environment.     Miss    Opp  swept  about 

slow  magnificence,  her  head  towering  above  the  crowd. 

is  rather  hard  to  believe  that  this  queenly-looking  creat- 

e  comes  from  a  stock  and  a  locality  not  heretofore  famous 


for  producing  beauties  of  aristocratic  appearance.  The  late 
Johnny  Opp's  saloon  was  a  well-known  place  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Bowery.  His  daughter  moved  through  the 
frescoed  length  of  the  Astor  Gallery,  in  trailing  robes  of 
the  severest  black,  as  one  accustomed  to  spacious  rooms 
and  superb  surroundings.  She  must  be  nearly  six  feet 
tall,  and  has  somewhat  austere,  clean-cut  features  and  a 
Trilby-like  length  of  limb.  Her  translation  from  the  j 
daughter  of  a  Bowery  saloon-keeper  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  successful  actresses  of  her  day  sounds  like  an  I 
old-fashioned  romance. 

She  and  Mme.  Modjeska  were  the  only  actresses  who 
mingled  with  the  throng  with  the  air  of  finding  themselves  j 
quite  at  home.  I  saw  Caroline  Miskell  Hoyt  talking  in  a 
corner  with  Burr  Mcintosh,  the  creator  of  Taffy  in  "  Trilby." 
Mrs.  Hoyt  has  grown  stout,  and  it  is  not  as  becoming  as  it 
ought  to  be.  She  was  dressed  in  the  most  profuse  and 
lavishly  gorgeous  style,  but  was  made  up  too  much,  especially 
round  her  eyes.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  never 
makes  up  that  Julie  Opp  succeeds  in  looking  so  very  much 
of  a  patrician.  There  are  only  a  few  favored  women  in  the 
world  who  can  paint  their  faces  and  preserve  an  aristocratic 
air. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon  Miss  Opp  and  Marie  Burroughs 
had  appeared  in  a  short  piece  by  Francois  Coppee,  the 
former  as  a  troubadour.  Marie  Burroughs,  who  has  not 
been  seen  on  the  stage  for  several  years,  looked  unchanged. 
I  hear  that  she  is  to  return  to  the  boards  in  the  spring. 
She  did  not  appear  at  the  tea-drinking  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, but  slipped  away  through  the  crowd  after  the  pity- 
acting  was  over.  At  the  previous  tea  of  the  week  before, 
Annie  Russell  had  vanished  in  the  same  way,  greatly  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  spectators.  For  universal  popularity 
Miss  Russell  comes  in  a  close  second  to  Maud  Adams. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  between  these  two  young 
women,  over  whom  the  town  grows  fondly  enthusiastic. 
They  are  both  built  on  the  same  plan  of  a  dainty,  fragile 
smaliness.  They  are  both  attractive  rather  than  pretty. 
They  are  both  delicately  refined  and  possessed  of  a  delicious 
sense  of  humor.  Of  the  two,  Maud  Adams  has  the  most 
marked  individuality  and  Annie  Russell  the  finer  sense  of 
artistic  proportion  and  effect.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
fleeing  away  toward  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  hansom — a 
little  childish  figure  in  tan-colored  cloth,  with  a  glimpse  of 
yellow  silk  linings  ;  a  big  hat  full  of  orange  and  yellow 
flowers  shading  a  small,  irregular,  piquant  face. 

Two  other  familiar  figures  were  two  of  the  handsome 
German  officers  from  "  The  Conquerors."  I  was  quite  in- 
terested in  seeing  these  solemn  and  good-looking  young 
men,  as  I  had  had  an  argument  with  a  friend  as  to 
whether  they  were  really  so  handsome,  or  whether  it  was 
the  military  dress  which  was  peculiarly  becoming.  As 
they  were  the  best-looking  men  at  the  lea,  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  in  reality  more  blessed  with  the  fatal  gift  of 
beauty  than  their  less  fortunate  brothers.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  the  unusual  spectacle  of  so  many — there  are 
four  of  them  in  the  play — handsome  men  which  has  made 
"  The  Conquerors "  exercise  so  potent  a  charm  over  the 
matinee  girls.  It  is  not  the  piece  itself,  for  outside  the 
first  act  it  is  very  poor  stuff.  And  it  can  hardly  be  for  the 
romantic  inierest  of  the  plot,  which  is  coarse,  crude,  im- 
probable, and,  toward  the  end,  quite  idiotic.  But  the  four 
exceedingly  handsome  young  officers,  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
brilliant  and  becoming  uniform,  have  captivated  feminine 
New  York.  Not  since  the  days  of  such  famous  stage 
Apollos  as  Harry  Montague,  George  Rignold,  and  Osmond 
Tearle  has  any  theatre  boasted  so  many  good-looking 
actors. 

Apropos  of  "The  Conquerors"  and  footlight  gossip  gen- 
erally, it  is  said  that  Viola  Allen  is  to  leave  the  Empire  Com- 
pany. There  are  various  reasons  given  for  this.  One  is 
that  she  has  found  her  part  in  "  The  Conquerors  "  so  obnox- 
ious to  her  taste  and  her  ideals  that  she  refuses  to  play  it 
after  this  spring.  If  this  is  the  truth,  it  is  greatly  to  Miss 
Allen's  credit  as  a  woman  of  intelligence,  for,  apart  from  the 
crude  brutality  of  the  earlier  scenes  in  which  she  appears, 
the  character  of  Ivonne  de  Grandpre  is  so  unnatural,  so  im- 
possible, that  the  most  gifted  actress  could  make  nothing  of 
it.  In  the  only  good  scene  in  the  play — that  in  which  the 
officers  give  the  supper  to  the  dancing-girls — she  has  nothing 
to  do  but  throw  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  face  of  the  hero.  In 
the  subsequent  acts,  when  she  has  opportunities  for  fine  play- 
ing, she  is  placed  in  such  impossible  positions  and  has  to 
give  voice  to  such  maudlin  sentiments,  that  she  can  not  act 
with  conviction  or  force. 

There  is  another  reason  given  for  her  retirement,  the  truth 
of  which  no  one  will  vouch  for.  This  is  that  she  has  re- 
fused to  play  the  part  of  Phroso  in  Anthony  Hope's  new 
play,  because  Phroso  wears  in  one  act  a  boy's  diess.  The 
dress  of  a  Greek  boy,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  appears 
to  be  a  very  feminine  sort  of  a  get-up,  with  an  accordion- 
plaited  skirt  to  the  knees,  where  it  is  decorously  met  by  a 
pair  of  loose  and  voluminously  muffling  leggings.  Beside 
this  a  modern  bicycle-buit  sounds  positively  indecent.  But 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Miss  Allen  is  very  particular  and 
strait-laced,  and  will  act  no  part  where  the  dress  does 
not  meet  with  her  approbation  or  the  character  come  up  to 
her  standard.  GERALD1NE  BONNER. 

New  York,  March  24,  1898. 


By  the  death  of  Mr.  Edmund  TattersaH,  in  his  eighty-third 
year,  a  firm  that  has  brought  innumerable  horses  under  the 
hammer,  and  has  become  almost  a  national  institution,  loses 
its  head.  "  Tattersall's"  is  a  term  which  needs  no  explana- 
tion wherever  Englishmen  interested  in  horse-racing,  horse- 
breeding,  or  horse-buying,  to  say  nothing  of  hounds,  are 
gathered  together. 

English  girls  who  are  imprudent  enough  to  marry  China- 
men have  a  hard  time  when  they  get  to  China.  Four,  married 
to  members  of  the  Chinese  embassy  in  London,  are  now 
destitute  in  Shanghai,  having  been  thrown  over  by  their 
husbands. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Rev.  Sam  Jones  is  said  to  make  an  income  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  his  preaching. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  to  and  has 
accepted  a  trusteeship  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Spanish  ex-minister,  Dupuy  de  Lome,  threatens  us 
with  a  book  explaining  the  letter  which  caused  his  recall 

Carolus  Duran,  the  distinguished  French  painter,  has 
arrived  at  New  York  on  his  first  visit  to  America.  His  real 
name  is  Charles  Auguste  Emile  Durand. 

Asked  to  confirm  the  rumor  that  he  was  about  to  retire 
from  business,  Russell  Sage  is  said  to  have  replied  :  "  Why, 
if  I  stop  work,  what  is  there  for  me  to  do  ?  " 

The  Count  of  Turin,  nephew  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy, 
who  became  the  popular  idol  of  Italy  by  his  duel  with  Prince 
Henri  d'Orleans,  is  said  to  have  obtained  permission  to  visit 
the  United  States  next  summer. 

Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  British  embassador  at  Peking, 
has  attained  the  questionable  notoriety  of  being  "  the  worst 
informed  diplomat  in  China."  Though  but  forty-six,  he  has 
seen  military  service  in  Egypt  and  has  been  consul-general 
in  both  Zanzibar  and  West  Africa. 

Signor  Luigi  Capucci,  an  Italian  architect  fresh  from  an 
extended  captivity  in  Abyssinia,  reports  that  King  Menelek 
is  not  the  advanced  ruler  whom  recent  reports  have  pictured. 
The  signor  says  the  monarch  and  his  people  are  mere  sav- 
ages, with  no  longings  for  the  benefits  of  civilization. 

A  statue  to  the  memory  of  Schuyler  Colfax  is  projected 
for  South  Bend,  Ind.  Necessary  funds  are  expected  from 
contributions  of  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Daughters  of 
Rebecca  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Colfax  was  an  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  former  and  the  founder  of  the  lat- 
ter society. 

The  judge  par  excellence  of  St.  Bernard  dogs  in  this 
country  is  said  to  be  Miss  Anna  H.  Whitney,  of  Lancaster, 
Mass.  She  is  a  farmer  and  a  member  of  the  school  board 
in  her  own  town.  She  accentuates  the  first  syllable  in  pro- 
nouncing Bernard,  and  having  been  a  school-teacher  she 
ought  to  know. 

The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  is  not  alone  frowning  upon 
the  pretensions  of  Americans  in  London.  A  London  society 
journal  in  a  late  issue  describing  a  court  presentation,  says  : 
"  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  wore  a  remarkable  dress,  is 
the  wife  of  a  big  American  plutocrat,  and  has  the  inten- 
tion of  storming  London  with  her  personality  and  her  dol- 
lars." 

An  erstwhile  figure  of  prominence  in  French  society  was 
the  Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Doudeauville,  who  has 
just  died  in  Paris.  For  many  years  the  entree  to  her  salon 
was  considered  a  privilege,  while  the  fetes  and  entertain- 
ments she  gave  at  her  residences — the  hotel  in  the  Rue  de 
Varennes  and  the  chateaus  of  Bonnetable  and  Ecclismont — 
were  the  central  attraction  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  rumor  that  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  was  to  receive 
the  appointment  as  German  embassador  to  St.  Petersburg 
has  been  denied,  with  the  further  information  that  when 
Emperor  William  offered  him  a  post  "  in  conformity  with  his 
talents  and  ambition,"  the  count  stated  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  hold  office  in  Germany  while  his  father  was  alive,  to  which 
the  emperor  replied  that  he  could  "appreciate  the  senti- 
ment." 

The  delicate  twelve-year-old  King  of  Spain  is  burdened 
with  the  following  name  "for  short"  :  Leon-Ferdinand- 
Marie-Jacques-Isidore-Pascal-Antoine.  His  formal  title  in- 
cludes the  information  that  he  is  not  only  King  of  Spain, 
but  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of 
Jerusalem,  of  Navarre,  of  Grenada,  of  Toledo,  of  Valence, 
of  Galicia,  of  Majorca,  of  Minorca,  of  Seville,  of  Cerdena, 
of  Cordova,  of  Corcega,  of  Murcia,  of  Jaen,  of  Algarva,  of 
Algezira,  of  Gibraltar,  of  the  Canary  Islands,  of  the  Oriental 
and  Occidental  Indies,  of  India,  and  of  the  Oceanic  Con- 
tinent, Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Brabant, 
and  of  Milan,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  of  Flanders,  of  TyroJ, 
and  of  Barcelona,  and  Lord  of  Biscay  and  Molina. 

W.  Bourke  Cockran,  the  Democratic  orator,  is  said  to  have 
a  marvelous  memory.  James  D.  Hughes  relates  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  that  several  years  ago  he  sat  in  the 
third  row  in  the  balcony  in  a  hall  in  Cleveland,  O.,  when 
Mr.  Cockran  delivered  an  address  there.  Two  years  later 
he  was  presented  to  Mr.  Cockran.  He  said  :  "  I  do  not  re- 
member having  met  you,  but  your  face  is  familiar  to  me." 
Mr.  Hughes  replied  that  Mr.  Cockran  had  never  seen  him 
before,  but  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Cockran  in  the  West. 
"Ah,  yes,"  he  cried,  quickly,  "at  Cleveland  two  years  ago, 
you  sat  in  the  balcony."  Mr.  Cockran  afterward  explained 
that  the  faces  of  his  auditors  are  strongly  stamped  upon  his 
mind  whenever  he  speaks  in  public,  and  remain  upon  his 
memory  for  years  afterward. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco  has  failed  to  show  up  at  his  prin- 
cipality this  spring  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  and  the 
gossips  are  finding  reasons  for  this  departure  from  his  usual 
custom.  One  is  alleged  to  be  the  presence  there  of  his  wife, 
who  was  born  a  daughter  of  the  Hebrew  house  of  Heine, 
but  abjured  that  faith  and  became  a  Catholic  when  she  was 
married  en  premieres  noces  to  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu — 
and  is  now  said  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  scion  of 
the  banking  house  of  Erlanger,  who  composes  operas  over 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Isidore  de  Lara" — and  the  other  is  the 
presence  there  of  his  first  wife,  sister  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  now  the  wife  of  an  enormously  wealthy  Hun- 
garian nobleman.  The  latter  lady  secured  from  the  Pope  an 
annulment  of  the  rrfarriage,  being  driven  thereto,  it  is  said 
by  the  prince's  cruelty. 
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RUINS    OF    ANCIENT    ROME. 

Notable  Excavations  of  Historical  Monuments— The  Sanitary  Con- 
dition, Population,  Rents,  and  Burning  of  the  Pagan 
Capital— Some  Facts  about  the  Coliseum. 

A  great  amount  of  discussion  and  speculation  has  been 
occasioned  by  Professor  Orazio  Marucchi,  who  tecently 
brought  to  light  a  wonderful  Roman  "  graffito "  in  the 
Palace  of  Tiberius,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  Rome.  The 
subject  of  the  picture  is  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drawn  by  a  Roman  soldier  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene.  The  inscription  above  it,  which  is  in 
Latin,  contains  the  names  of  four  Roman  soldiers,  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  Christ,  and,  when  translated,  reads:  "Christ 
having  been  beaten  with  rods,  was  hanged  upon  the  cross 
according  to  the  secret  customs."  This  recent  discovery 
makes  timely  a  few  extracts  from  Professor  Rodolfo  Lan- 
ciani's  new  volume,  "The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome."  It  represents  years  of  investigation  and  study  by 
Professor  Lanciani,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  excavations 
of  others,  their  facts,  and  their  theories.  The  scope  of  the  book 
is  exceedingly  comprehensive,  attention  being  paid  to  tracing 
back  to  their  place  of  origin  the  spoils  of  each  monument 
now  dispersed  in  the  museums  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  rest 
of  Europe.  To  substantiate  the  accuracy  of  his  statements 
and  deductions,  the  author  says  in  his  preface  : 

I  must  warn  students  against  a  tendency  which  is  occasionally  found 
in  books  and  papers  on  the  topography  of  Rome — that  of  upsetling  and 
condemning  all  received  notions  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  substitute 
fanciful  theories  of  a  new  type.  They  must  remember  that  the  study  of 
this  fascinating  subject  began  with  Poggio  Bracciolini  and  Flavio  Biondo 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  in  the  course  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  it  must  have  been  very  closely  investigated.  In  1850  Canina 
registers  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  standard  authorities,  whose 
books  would  make  a  library  of  a  thousand  volumes.  Since  1850  the 
number  of  such  volumes  has  doubled.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
publications  on  the  history  and  topography  of  the  city  are  catalogued 
for  1891  alone.  How  is  it  possible  that,  in  four  hundred  and  fifty  years' 
time,  the  antiquaries  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  English  schools,  work- 
ing harmoniously,  should  not  have  discovered  the  truth  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome  the  city  was  "a  pestilential 
region,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Cicero  and  Pliny.  The  hills 
were  comparatively  healthy,  but  the  settlers  on  the  Palatine, 
Esquiline,  and  Quirinal  suffered  from  the  effects  of  malaria, 
which  was  increased  by  ignorance  and  contempt  of  sanitary 
rules.  But,  like  the  modern  cities  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Washington,  Rome  was  converted  into  a  healthy  city.  Con- 
cerning this  the  author  says  : 

Sanitary  reform  was  accomplished,  firstly,  by  the  draining  of  marshes 
and  ponds  ;  secondly,  by  an  elaborate  system  of  sewers  ;  thirdly,  by 
the  substitution  of  spring  water  for  that  of  polluted  wells  ;  fourthly,  by 
the  paving  and  multiplication  of  roads  ;  fifthly,  by  the  cultivation  of 
land  ;  sixthly,  by  sanitary  engineering,  applied  to  human  dwellings  ; 
seventhly,  by  substituting  cremation  for  burial ;  eighthly,  by  the  drainage 
of  the  Campagna  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  organization  of  medical  help. 
The  results  were  truly  wonderful.  .  .  . 

The  cutting  of  the  aqueducts  by  the  barbarians,  the  consequent 
abandonment  of  suburban  villas,  the  permanent  insecurity,  the  migra- 
tion of  the  few  survivors  under  cover  of  the  city  walls,  and  the  choking 
up  of  drains,  caused  a  revival  of  malaria.  Mediaeval  Romans  found 
themselves  in  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  first  builders  of  the 
city ;  and  being  neither  able  nor  willing  to  devise  a  remedy,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done,  they  raised  their  helpless  hands  toward  heaven  and 
built  a  chapel  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Fever. 

The  present  generation  has  once  more  conquered  the  evil,  and  has 
made  Rome  the  best-drained,  the  best-watered,  the  healthiest  capital  of 
Europe,  except  London.  This  statement  may  not  be  agreeable  to  those 
who  systematically  and  deliberately  condemn  whatever  has  been  done 
by  us  since  1870  ;  but  they  would  do  well  to  accept  facts  as  they  are. 

An  interesting  estimate  is  given  of  the  population  of  Rome 
during  various  periods  of  its  eventful  history-  We  quote  the 
following  : 

Gibbon  gives  the  city  1,200,000  souls  at  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
although  his  calculations  rest  on  no  scientific  basis,  yet  his  exquisite  his- 
torical intuition  made  him  strike  almost  the  right  figure.  .  .  .  Dureau 
de  la  Malle  assigns  to  fourteen  wards  of  the  imperial  city  a  population 
of  562,000  ;  Castiglione  assigns  584.000.  The  results  attained  by  Beloch 
are  expressed  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  memoir  as  follows  : 
"  Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  the 
free  distribution  of  grain  at  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  the  population 
of  Rome,  of  the  Campagna,  and  of  some  of  the  surrounding  hills  must 
have  amounted  to  from  950,000  to  1,035,000  souls  ;  that  of  the  cily 
alone,  from  760,000  to  920,000.  Again,  calculating  the  habitable  space 
within  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  we  have  found  out  for  the  city  alone  a  pop- 
ulation of  from  800.000  to  850,000  souls.  The  approximation  of  these 
figures  reached  by  different  ways  shows  that  we  can  not  stray  very  far 
from  the  truth  if  we  adopt  for  Rome  and  the  Campagna  the  number  of 
about  1,000,000  ;  for  Rome  inclosed  by  walls,  that  of  800,000.  How- 
ever modest  the  number  may  seem,  compared  with  former  ideas,  we 
must  remember  that  it  was  never  reached  by  a  modern  capital  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century." 

From  the  end  of  the  third  century  downward  the  population  diminished 
with  appalling  rapidity.  Castiglione  says  that  in  335  B.  c.  it  was  re- 
duced to  300,000.  but  his  estimate  is  evidently  too  low.  Pillage  after 
pillage,  barbarian  inroads,  famine,  insecurity,  bad  government  or  no 
government  at  all,  earthquakes,  and  inundations  did  the  rest  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  in  the  year  1377,  on  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon, 
there  were  only  17,000  survivors  in  the  ruinous  waste.  Whether  the 
figures  be  exact  or  not,  these  few  men  who  held  firm  and  faithful  to 
their  native  soil  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Without  them,  the 
site  of  Rome  would  now  be  pointed  out  to  the  inquiring  stranger  like 
that  of  Veii,  of  Fidenas,  of  Ostia,  and  of  Tusculum. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  downfall  of  Imperial  Rome  how  the 
city  came  to  be  buried  under  a  bed  of  earth  to  a  depth  which 
ranges  from  five  to  sixty-five  feet.  The  author  explains 
this  condition  by  relating  a  personal  experience  which  took 
place  in  1883-1884,  from  which  he  draws  his  deductions. 
He  says : 

We  had  been  wishing  for  years  to  try  an  excavation  in  virgin  soil, 
where  no  one  should  have  disturbed  the  strata  of  the  ruins  correspond- 
ing to  the  pages  of  history,  Here  all  chances  were  in  our  favor,  be- 
cause the  Villa  Voconiana,  so  rich  in  works  of  art,  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  or  by  earthquake,  or  by  the  violence  of  man,  but  had 
been  left  to  decay  by  itself,  piece  by  piece  and  atom  by  atom,  The 
palace,  moreover,  contained  but  one  floor — the  ground  floor — no  sus- 
picion of  staircases  leading  to  upper  stories  having  been  found  any- 
where. Now,  as  the  position  of  the  building  was  such  that  the  strata 
of  its  ruins  could  not   have  been   altered   by  the  action  of  water  or 
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caused  the  ruin  of  the  villa  of  Voconius  Pollio,  produces  1.85  cubic 
metres  for  each  square  metre  of  surface. 

Now,  if  a  building  of  very  modest  proportions  has  created  such  a 
volume  of  ruins,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  results 
of  the  destruction  of  the  private  and  public  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  Rome,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  contained  46.602  tenement  houses,  1.790  palaces,  not  to 
speak  of  a  thousand  public  buildings  like  thermae,  temples,  basilicas, 
theatres,  amphitheatres,  circuses,  porticoes,  etc.  The  height  of  these 
edifices  was  always  considerable,  sometimes  excessive.  .  .  .  Consider- 
ing that  hardly  the  ten-thousandth  portion  of  this  mass  of  buildings  has 
escaped  destruction,  all  the  rest  having  crumbled  into  dust  and  rubbish, 
we  can  not  wonder  that  ancient  Rome  should  now  lie  buried  so  deep. 
If  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  excavated  by  Pius  the  Seventh  in  the  heart  of 
the  modern  city,  was  not  cleaned  or  swept  once  a  week,  as  is  the  case 
now,  at  the  end  of  each  year  it  would  be  covered  by  an  inch  of  dust,  by 
one  hundred  inches  at  the  end  of  a  century  ;  and  I  speak  of  matter 
accumulated  there  simply  by  the  action  of  rain  and  wind.  But  if  the 
Forum  of  Trajan  should  be  selected  by  the  living  generation  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  daily  refuse  of  the  city,  its  disappearance  would  take 
place  in  a  few  years  ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  Forum 
Romanum,  the  Coliseum,  the  Forum  Augustum,  the  Palatine,  the 
Vicus  Patricius,  and  so  on. 

The  carelessness  of  earlier  investigators  and  their  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  made  it  extremely  profitable  to  reexamine 
the  ground  which  they  worked  over.  In  many  cases  they 
did  not  dig  deep  enough  to  find  the  most  valuable  of  the 
buried  treasures,  and  often  neglected  the  foundation-walls  of 
later  buildings.  Thus  many  edifices  were  covered  up  and 
new  structures  erected  on  the  very  spot  where  they  were 
buried.  The  baths  of  Trojan  and  Titus  are  founded  on  the 
remains  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  and  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  on  the  remains  of  many  edifices.  Of  two  excep- 
tional cases,  the  author  says  : 

I  have  sometimes  discovered  four  different  buildings  lying  one  under 
the  other.  The  mediaeval  church  of  St.  Clement  was  built  in  1099  by 
Paschal  the  Second  above  the  remains  of  another  basilica  built  seven 
and  a  half  centuries  earlier.  This  latter  rests  upon  the  walls  of  a  noble 
patrician  house  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  under  which  the  re- 
mains of  an  unknown  republican  building  are  to  be  seen. 

When  the  new  Via  Nazionale  was  cut  in  1877  across  the  Aldobrandini 
and  Rospigliosi  Gardens,  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  we  met,  first,  with  the 
remains  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine  ;  then  with  the  remains  of  the 
house  of  Claudius  Claudianus  ;  third,  with  the  house  of  Avidius 
Quietus  ;  and  lastly,  with  some  constructions  of  early  reticulated 
work. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  entire  archaeological 
stratum  of  Rome,  which  is  at  least  nine  miles  in  extent,  has 
been  actually  excavated  and  searched.  The  author,  in  com- 
menting on  this,  says  : 

During  my  long  experience  of  Roman  excavations,  and  especially 
since  the  building  of  the  new  city  began  in  1871.  about  four  square 
miles  have  been  turned  up.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  works  of  art 
and  objects  of  archaeological  interest  found  scattered  here  and  there  in 
small  secluded  spots — mere  crumb's  fallen  from  the  banqueting-tables  of 
former  excavators — I  found  three  places  only  of  any  considerable  extent 
which  had  absolutely  escaped  investigation. 

The  first  is  the  district  now  occupied  by  the  Central  Railway  Station, 
on  the  border-line  between  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills,  excavated 
during  1871  and  1872.   .   .  . 

The  second  virgin  spot  was  discovered  on  Christmas  Eve,  1874,  near 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  on  the  site  of 
the  Horti  Lamiani  (gardens  of  ^lius  Lamia),  which  had  been  incor- 
porated by  Caligula  into  the  imperial  domain.  .  .  . 

The  third  and  last  spot  which  we  have  been  the  first  to  investigate 
since  the  early  Renaissance  is  the  southern  half  of  the  house  of  the 
Vestals. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  ancient  monuments  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  is  the  altar  of  Aius  Locutius, 
famous  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  capture  and 
burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  390  B.  c.  Of  this  the 
author  says  : 

It  was  first  noticed  by  Nibby  in  1838,  on  the  spot  where  we  see  it 
standing  now,  on  absolutely  modern  ground,  thirty  feet  at  least  above 
the  ancient  level  ;  but,  although  not  in  situ,  it  must  have  been  found 
not  very  far  off.  Nibby  and  Mommsen  consider  it  as  a  restoration  made 
in  125  B.  c.  of  the  one  raised  in  the  Infima  Nova  Via — in  the  "  lower 
new  street " — behind  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  in  memory  of  the  mysterious 
voice  which,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  warned  the  citizens  of  the  approach 
of  the  Gauls.  The  voice  was  attributed  to  a  local  genius,  whom  the  people 
named  Aius  Loquens,  or  Locutius  ;  but,  as  Roman  religion  refrained 
from  mentioning  in  public  prayers  the  name  and  sex  of  unknown  local 
genii,  lest  the  ceremonies  should  be  vitiated  by  a  false  invocation,  or 
else  the  true  name  of  these  tutelary  gods  should  be  made  known  to  the 
enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  so  the  altar  raised  in  memory  of  the 
event  bears  the  vague  dedication,  "  Sacred  to  a  Divinity,  whether  male 
or  female." 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the 
Coliseum  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotation  : 

The  official  almanac  of  354  says  that  the  amphitheatre  could  accommo- 
date 87,000  spectators.  The  Coliseum  contained,  according  to  Professor 
Huelson,  87.000  feet  of  seats,  each  spectator  occupying  aspace  of  18  or  20 
inches.  There  was  accommodation,  therefore,  for  only  50,000  people. 
Such  a  crowd  is,  at  all  events,  very  large  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  and 
the  most  minute  precautions  were  taken  to  direct  its  movements  toward 
the  place  of  destination,  and  again  toward  the  exits  when  the  show  was 
over.  The  entrances,  staircases,  passages,  and  vomitories  were  con- 
trived with  such  exquisite  skill  that  each  person,  whether  of  the  sen- 
atorial, of  the  equestrian,  or  of  the  plebeian  order,  could  gain  his  seat 
without  trouble  or  confusion.  .  .  : 

The  mountain  of  stone  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  western  belt — known 
in  contemporary  documents  as  the  Cosa,  Coxa,  or  Coscia  Colisei — 
ranks  first  among  the  petrale  or  stone  quarries  within  the  walls.  It  has 
taken  four  centuries  and  fifteen  generations  of  stonecutters  and  lime- 
burners  to  exhaust  it.  Its  history  has  yet  to  be  written.  A  document 
published  by  Miintz  in  the  "Revue  arch.,"  September,  1876,  certifies 
that  one  contractor  alone,  in  the  space  of  only  nine  months,  in  1452, 
could  carry  off  2,522  cartloads  of  travertine. 

The  reader  of  Sienkiewicz's  vivid  description  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome  in  his  popular  "  Quo  Vadis"  will  be  interested 
in  this  extract  referring  to  it  : 

In  spite  of  the  boast  attributed  to  the  founder  of  the  empire  that  he 
would  leave  built  of  marble  the  city  which  he  had  found  built  of  bricks, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  crowding,  the  unhealthiness,  the  congestion 
of  popular  quarters,  and  their  want  of  air,  light,  and  space,  remained 
very  much  as  they  had  been  before. 

The  merit  of  having  put  an  end  to  this  wretched  state  of  things,  of 
having  renewed  the  aspect  of  the  metropolis,  altering  its  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  sanitation  and  art,  belongs  to  Nero.  He 
set  the  whole  city  into  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  did  it  so  cleverly  that  of  the 
fourteen  wards  into  which  Rome  had  been  divided  by  Augustus,  three 
were  annihilated,  seven  for  the  greater  part  destroyed,  and  yet  not  a 
single  life  was  lost  in  the  monstrous  conflagration.  Severus  and  Celer, 
the  imperial  architects  charged  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  city, 
showed  themselves  equal  to  their  task.  In  tracing  the  new  streets  and 
avenues  through  the  smoking  ruins,  they  followed  the  straight  line  and 
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The  following  information  regarding  house  rents  in  Rome, 
at  the  time  when  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  is 
given : 

Rents  in  Rome  were  high,  even  for  a  miserable  garret.  Persons  in 
the  lowest  conditions  of  life  appear  to  have  paid  2,000  sesterces,  or  $85, 
at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Ccelius  is  said  to  have  paid  30,000 
sesterces,  or  $1,330,  for  a  third  floor  in  the  insula  of  the  Publius 
Clodius.  Hence,  it  became  a  profitable  speculation  to  build  or  to  hire 
a  whole  insula,  or  a  whole  block,  and  to  sublet  the  cenacula,  single 
rooms,  or  suites,  to  different  tenants,  the  whole  establishment  being 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  manager  and  collector  of  rents,  called  in. 
sularius.  Noblemen  owning  a  large  town  property,  counted  among 
their  clerks  a  procurator  insularum. 

The  author  relates  a  strange  case  of  preservation  in  his 
account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  house  in  1870.  He 
writes  : 

It  was  discovered  on  the  right  bank,  in  the  gardens  of  La  Farnesina,  the 
paintings  and  stuccoed  panels  of  which  have  become  famous  in  the 
artistic  world,  and  form  the  best  ornament  of  the  Museo  delle  Terme. 

The  pavements  of  this  noble  mansion  were  only  eight  metres  and 
twenty  centimetres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  three  metres 
above  that  of  the  river.  During  the  four  months  employed  by  us  in  re- 
moving the  frescoes  and  the  stucco  panels,  the  Tiber  entered  the  house 
five  limes.  Taking  ten  times  as  a  yearly  average,  the  paintings  and  the 
stuccoes  must  have  been  washed  by  ordinary  floods  four  thousand  times, 
from  the  age  of  Augustus,  to  which  the  house  belongs,  to  the  fall  of  the 
empire  ;  and  yet  frescoes  and  stuccoes  were  in  perfect  condition,  and 
showed  no  sign  of  having  been  spoiled  by  water.  I  have  not  yet  found 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  ;  because,  even  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  an  embankment  between  the  house  and  the  river,  drains  would 
always  have  provided  a  way  for  the  flood. 

That  Old  Father  Tiber  proved  a  valuable  custodian  of  the 
countless  treasures  which  have  been  intrusted  to  its  care  is 
evident  from  the  following  extract  ; 

The  dredging  works  carried  out  since  1877  prove  that  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber  contains  a  marvelous  quantity  of  objects  of  value,  from  bronze 
statues,  masterpieces  of  the  Grasco-Roman  art,  down  to  the  smallest 
articles  of  personal  wear,  from  flint  arrow-heads  of  prehistoric  times  to 
the  weapons  used  in  fighting  the  French  in  1849.  The  dredging,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  only  superficial,  its  purpose  being  to  give  the  stream  a 
uniform  depth  of  nine  feet ;  while  the  objects  of  value  have  been 
absorbed  to  depths  which  vary  from  three  to  thirty-five  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  Twice  only  the  maximum  depth  has  been  reached 
( Ponte  Garibaldi,  Ponte  Sisto).  and  on  either  occasion  a  great  mass  of 
works  of  art  or  antiquity  has  been  gathered.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  certain  chronological  regularity  in  the  strata  of  sunken  ob- 
jects, each  stratum  corresponding  to  one  of  the  revolutions,  sieges,  and 
political  disturbances  so  frequent  in  the  history  of  Rome,  The  higher 
strata  are  contemporary  with  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city  by  Gen- 
eral Oudinot,  when  thousands  of  "improvised"  war  weapons  were 
thrown  into  the  river  to  avoid  detection.  There  are  traces  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  1831.  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  These  objects  are  more  curious  than  valuable.  The  real  wealth 
begins  with  the  layer  corresponding  to  the  Sacco  di  Roma  of  1527,  not 
to  speak  of  mediaeval  or  barbaric  invasions.  For  two  or  three  years 
the  average  of  coins  dredged  up  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  per 
month,  mostly  coppers  of  the  last  two  centuries,  even  of  Popes  whose 
reigns  were  peaceful  and  undisturbed.  How  did  they  happen  to  be 
there  ?  The  solution  of  the  mystery  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the 
dirt  collected  from  the  streets  or  from  private  houses  was  thrown  daily 
into  the  river  at  two  points. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  the  reader  can  gain  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  character  of  the  work.  The  volume  is 
divided  into  four  books,  or  chapters,  the  first  being  given  up 
to  the  site,  geology,  configuration  of  soil,  climate,  rivers  and 
springs,  aqueducts  and  drains,  walls  and  roads  ;  the  second 
is  devoted  to  the  Palatine  hill,  on  which  the  city  was  founded 
and  the  seat  of  the  empire  established  ;  the  third  book  gives 
a  description  of  the  Sacred  Way,  from  its  origin  near  the 
Coliseum  to  its  end  near  the  Capitolium,  every  inch  of  ground 
covered  being  connected  with  historical  events  ;  and  book 
four  includes  the  rest  of  the  city,  the  Caelian  section,  which 
may  be  called  the  region  of  barracks,  the  Esquiline,  the  region 
of  parks,  the  Quirinal  and  Aventine,  the  abode  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  Campus  Martius,  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  many 
other  famous  points  of  interest.  It  is  supplemented  with  a 
chronological  list  of  Roman  emperors,  a  list  of  Popes,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  architects,  and  a  complete  index,  besides 
mention  of  the  entrance-fee  to  the  excavations,  the  restrictions 
of  photographing,  and  similar  guide-book  details.  The 
illustrations  and  admirably  clear  plans  of  the  text,  some  two 
hundred  in  number,  are  mostly  originals,  from  photographs 
and  drawings  prepared  for  this  work  by  the  author  himself. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$4.00. 


The  speech  of  Attorney  John  Atwood,  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  on  behalf  of  Colonel  D.  R.  Anthony,  in  a  tax-title 
case,  was  not  very  flattering  to  his  client,  who  had  long  used 
Atwood  as  a  target  for  political  criticism.  Atwood's  plea, 
which  won  his  client's  case,  was  in  part  as  follows  : 

"...  From  the  standpoint  of  personal  merit,  neither  of  the  parties 
to  this  suit  ought  to  win.  Anthony  has  paid  the  taxes  for  many  years  on 
the  property.  .  .  .  This  is  playing  the  part  of  the  good  citizen,  a  part 
that  is  new  to  him.  ...  I  will  admit,  your  honor,  that  it  is  a  choice  of 
evils  ;  one  of  the  evils  has  a  hooked  nose  and  the  other  has  a  peg  leg ; 
but  the  hooked  nose  pays  his  taxes,  and  the  peg  leg  don't,  and  that  is 
where  my  side  has  got  the  best  of  it.  If  you  feel  inclined  to  decide  this 
case  in  favor  of  my  opponent  because  of  the  delightful  sentiments  that 
cluster  around  his  name,  and  that  through  your  mind  should  float  the 
beautiful  strains  of  *  Douglass,  Douglass,  Tender  and  True."  I  ask  you  to 
remember  that  my  client  claims  a  saint  among  his  ancestors.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  the  claim  has  never  been  allowed,  but  we  make  it  all  the  same. 
Your  honor  may  think  they  are  two  old  devils  together,  but  I  submit  that 
we  are  not  responsible  for  the  age  of  Judge  Douglass's  iniquities.  To 
be  sure,  the  great  age  of  my  client  is  an  evidence  that  they  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  of  these  men,  has  paid  the  taxee.  ...  I  pray  your  honor  to  re- 
member that  you  can't  beat  them  both,  much  as  they  both  deserve  it, 
and  since  you  must  give  the  case  to  one  of  them,  I  ask  your  honor  to 
shut  your  eyes  and  give  it  to  Anthony." 


at.nospheric  forces,  and  the  volume  of  the  same  ruins  could  not  have  |  the  right  angle,  as  far  as  could  be  done  in  a  hilly  and  deeply  furrowed 


b  :en  either  augmented  or  diminished,  it  was  easy  to  calculate,  with 
most  mathematical  ;  rision,  what  is  the  material  product  of  the 
mmbling  of  a  Roman  n-mse. 
The  results  of  the  cauful  calculation  are  these  :  A  nob.e  Roman 
house,  one  story  high,  produces  a  stratum  of  loose  material  and  rubbish 
one  metre  eighty-five  centimetres  high  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  building 
about  ten  metres  high,  crumbling  down  under  the  circumstances  which 


region.  Hasty  and  irregular  constructions  were  forbidden  ;  large 
squares  were  opened,  in  place  of  filthy  and  densely  inhabited  quarters, 
and  the  height  of  private  houses  was  limited,  it  seems,  to  double  the 
width  of  the  street.  Porticoes  were  to  be  built  in  front  of  each  dwelling 
to  give  the  passer-by  protection  from  rain  and  from  heat ;  lastly,  wooden 
ceilings  were  excluded,  at  least  from  the  lower  stories,  and  isolation  of 
houses  on  every  side  was  made  compulsory. 


M.  Charles  Zieger,  the  husband  of  the  late  Mme.  Alboni, 
the  celebrated  singer,  has  recently  paid  over  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Paris  one  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  use  of  the 
hospitals  of  that^city.  This  amount  is  the  last  installment! 
of  bequests,  amounting  to  two  millions  of  francs,  which  his 
wife  devoted  by  will  to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the: 
city.  As  an  evidence  of  appreciation  for  the  gifts,  one  of 
the  streets  in  the  Sixteenth  Arrondissement  has  been  named 
Alboni. 

^  •  ^ ' 

The  Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel  and  land  were  sold  at 
public  sale  last  Monday.  D.  W.  James  was  given  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  the  property,  and  then 
the  hotel  was  bid  in  by  the  Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel  cor- 
poration for  forty  thousand  dollars.  There  were  no  other 
bidders. 


A 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    SEASON    AT    CANNES. 


A  Correspondent's  Notes   on   Lenten   Gayeties  on  the  Riviera— The 
Notable  Visitors  and  their  Luxurious  Villas— Popu- 
larity of  the  Nautical   Club's   House-Boat. 

Guy  de  Maupassant  was  right  when  he  called  Cannes 
"  the  city  of  princes."  I  came  down  here  from  Paris  a  little 
mote  than  a  week  ago,  and,  while  I  can  not  say  I  have  been 
precisely  hobnobbing  with  royalty,  I  have  seen  a  rather  un- 
usual collection  of  members  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  last  Saturday  from  Paris,  and 
on  Thursday  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  for  the  new  jetty 
here.  His  royal  mother  is  expected  to  occupy  her  villa  in  a 
few  days  ;  indeed,  she  would  be  here  now  if  her  journey  had 
not  been  postponed  by  a  sudden  attack  of  indisposition. 
The  Duchess  of  York  is  at  Mentone.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia  were  among 
those  present  at  the  cotillion  given  by  the  Ladies'  Club  a 
few  nights  ago,  and  the  Due  d'Abruzzi  is  staying  at  the 
Cercle  Nautique.  Parisian  society  is  represented  by  the 
Prince  and  Princesse  de  Sagan,  who  are  occupying  their 
Persian  villa  with  the  Marquise  de  GalUfet  and  Mme.  de 
Montgomery,  the  Comtesse  de  Polignac,  the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Castellane  (formerly  Miss  Anna  Gould,  of 
New  York),  who  steamed  hither  on  their  magnificent  yacht 
Walhalla  from  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  a  score  of  others 
equally  prominent.  As  for  English  dukes  and  dukesses, 
they  are  thick  as  peas  in  a  pod  ;  among  them  are  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Mount  Stephen,  and 
there  is  any  quantity  of  nobiliary  small  fry. 

Cannes  is  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  there 
are  twenty  thousand  visitors  here  now.  At  Nice,  Monte 
Carlo,  and  Mentone  the  English  visitors  live  in  hotels,  but 
here  they  occupy  villas,  and  very  expensive  luxuries  are 
these  Rtviera  homes.  For  a  chateau  and  grounds  covering 
about  fifty  acres,  Colonel  Paget  pays  a  rental  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  and  at  some  of  the  villas  it  costs  as 
much  as  forty  thousand  francs  a  year  simply  to  keep  up 
the  gardens.  One  of  the  handsomest  places  is  that  occu- 
pied by  Lord  and  Lady  Glen  Esk  (he  is  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  London  Morning  Post),  and  another  is  the  Norman 
"  Villa  des  Lotus,"  built  by  the  Duchesse  de  Persigny  at  a 
cost  of  one  million  francs,  which  is  being  occupied  this 
season  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord,  of  New  York.  At  Lord 
Brougham's  villa,  "  Eleonore,"  on  the  Frejus  Road — built 
by  his  uncle,  to  whom  Cannes  has  erected  a  statue  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  in  making  the  city  fashionable — no 
less  than  four  thousand  roses  are  cut  every  day.  And  yet 
these  properties  are  not  desirable  holdings.  One  villa, 
which  has  rented  for  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  is  now  offered  for  sale  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs,  and  finds  no  takers. 

The  Lords,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  are  the  only 
Americans  of  note  who  are  here'  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  ex- 
cept Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antonio  Terry.  She  was  Sibyl  Sander- 
son, you  know,  the  American  singer.  They  came  here 
soon  after  their  marriage  in  December,  and  I  understand  that 
Mrs.  Terry  has  been  quite  ill — almost  an  invalid — ever  since 
their  arrival. 

Yacht-racing  has  begun,  and  takes  up  a  large  share  of  the 
visitors'  time.  Golf  is  much  played,  and  many  delightful 
luncheons  are  given  in  the  club-house  of  the  Cannes  Golf 
Club.  The  pigeon-shooting  matches  on  the  greensward  at 
Monte  Carlo  always  draw  large  crowds  of  on-lookers.  But 
yachting  is  the  aristocratic  amusement  par  excellence,  and 
the  Cercle  Nautique  is  the  swell  organization  to  belong  to 
this  season.  It  has  set  up  a  large  house-boat,  called  NoaKs 
Ark,  which  is  the  scene  of  constant  entertaining.  Here 
jolly  breakfasts  are  served  at  mid-day  under  an  awning  ; 
from  four  until  six  in  the  afternoon  many  daintily  gowned 
women  come  aboard  to  take  tea  in  the  dining-room  and 
flirt  with  the  yachtsmen  ;  and  in  the  evening  dinners  are 
given  under  the  soft  light  of  lanterns.  It  is  the  first  house- 
boat ever  seen  in  France,  and  is  immensely  popular — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  one  fair  Parisienne,  the  Comtesse  de 
Beam,  has  just  ordered  a  duplicate  of  it  to  be  made  for  her 
in  England,  and  intends  to  have  it  towed  across  the  channel 
and  up  the  Seine,  where  she  will  entertain  on  it  this  autumn. 

Though  the  carnival  excitement  is  over,  the  grandes  dames 
who  are  here  seem  but  little  affected  by  the  advent  of  Lent, 
and  balls  and  fetes  continue  unabated.  There  is  quite  a 
little  talk  among  the  English  contingent,  so  an  English  ac- 
quaintance informs  me,  about  the  performances  of  young 
Lord  Uxbridge  at  the  public  dais  masques.  He  is  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  is  here  on  his 
wedding  tour,  his  bride  being  a  seventeen -year-old  girl  whom 
he  married  only  a  month  or  so  ago.  Their  success  with  their 
prettily  decorated  carriage  in  the  Battle  of  Flowers  fired  him 
with  an  ambition  to  exploit  his  originality  in  the  costume- 
balls.  These  affairs  are  attended  by  every  one  here,  but 
ladies  of  the  real  world  go  only  as  spectators,  and  leave 
early  at  that.  But  Lord  Uxbridge  not  only  went  in  costume, 
but  persuaded  or  allowed  his  wife  to  do  the  same,  and  the 
result  is  that  at  the  Bal  de  1'Opera  at  Nice,  where  there  were 
twenty  prizes  offered,  the  names  of  eighteen  well-known 
demi-mondaines  were  read  out  as  winners  ;  then  followed 
that  of  Lady  Uxbridge ;  and  finally  the  twentieth  was  Lord 
Uxbridge  himself,  the  only  man  on  the  list. 

The  Casino,  of  course,  plays  its  part  in  the  day's  amuse- 
ment, the  fashionable  hour  for  taking  a  turn  at  the  gaming- 
tables being  in  the  late  afternoon  before  dinner.  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  a  notable  figure  here,  both  for  her  looks,  which 
seem  to  have  gone  off  but  little  in  the  past  five  or  six  years, 
and  for  her  toilets,  which  are  handsome  and  decidedly  taste- 
ful for  an  Englishwoman.  She  has  made  a  lot  of  money  on 
the  turf  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but,  even  taking  into 
consideration  her  present  comfortable  assurance  against  a 
rainy  day,  she  is  an  extraordinarily  imperturbable  player. 
There  is  little  high  play,  however,  and  the  suicides  have  been 
nil  while  I   have  been  here.     The  only  public  scandal  that 


could  discourage  prospective  visitors  has  been  about  the 
assault  on  Mme.  Brucke.  This  lady,  who  is  said  to  be 
English  or  American  by  birth,  the  wife  of  a  Swiss,  and  a 
resident  of  London,  was  traveling  by  train  to  Monte 
Carlo  on  Sunday  night,  a  fortnight  ago,  and  at  Men- 
tone  a  tall,  blonde  man  entered  the  compartment  which 
she  had  been  occupying  alone.  As  the  train  approached 
the  Cap  Martin  Tunnel,  the  stranger  drew  Mme.  Brucke's 
attention  to  something  outside  the-  window,  and  as  soon 
as  her  head  was  turned  he  slipped  a  cord  about  her 
neck.  After  a  brief  struggle  she  lay  still,  pretend- 
ing she  was  dead,  and  he  robbed  her  and  then  threw 
the  supposed  corpse  out  of  the  train.  She  clung  to  the 
foot-rail,  but  he  kicked  her  off,  doubtless  thinking  she 
would  be  mangled  by  the  next  train  and  that  her  name 
would  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  suicides,  victims  of  the 
gaming-tables.  But  she  fortunately  recovered  conscious- 
ness, and,  in  spite  of  her  bruises,  dragged  herself  to  the 
barracks  at  the  entrance  to  Mentone,  whence  she  was  re- 
stored to  her  friends.  Her  assailant  has  been  captured, 
and  it  will  doubtless  go  hard  with  him  ;  but  the  affair  is  a 
terrible  proof  of  the  dangers  to  which  travelers  are  exposed 
by  our  Continental  system  of  railway  carriages. 

Cannes,  March  12,  1898.  St.  Martin. 


THE    LAUREATE    TO    AMERICA. 
Poem  on  the  Proposed  Alliance   Between  the   Two  Great  Nations. 

[All  the  London  morning  papers  of  March  28th  give  prominence  to  a  poem 
by  Alfred  Austin,  the  poet  laureate,  which  appears  uader  a  brief  extract  from 
a  New  York  dispatch  recording  a  feeling  in  favor  of  an  Anglo- American 
entente.    The  poem  is  as  follows :] 

What  is  the  voice  I  hear 

On  the  winds  of  the  western  sea  ? 

Sentinel,  listen  from  out  Cape  Clear 

And  say  what  the  voice  may  be. 

'Tis  a  proud   free  people   calling   loud  to  a  people   proud 
and  free. 

And  it  siys  to  them  :   "  Kinsmen,  hail ; 

We  severed  have  been  too  long. 
Now  let  us  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale — 

The  tale  of  ancient  wrong — 

And  our  friendship  last   long   as  our  love  doth  and  be 
stronger  than  death  is  stroDg." 

Answer  them,  sons  of  the  self-same  race, 

And  blood  of  the  self-same  clan  ; 
Let  us  speak  with  each  other  face  to  face 

And  answer  as  man  to  man, 

And  loyally  love  and    trust    each    other    as  none  but  free 
men  can. 

Now  fling  them  out  the  breeze. 

Shamrock,  Thistle    and  Rose, 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  unfurl  with  these — 

A  message  to  friends  and  foes 

Wherever  the  sails  of  peace    are  seen    and   wherever    the 
war  wind  blows — 

A  message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake. 

For  wherever  we  come,  we  twain, 
The  throne  of  the  tyrant  shall  rock  and  quake. 
And  his  menace  be  void  and  vain, 

For  you  are  lords  of  a  strong  land  and  we  are  lords  of 
the  main. 

Yes.  this  is  the  voice  of  the  bluff  March  gale  ; 

We  severed  have  been  too  long, 
But  now  we  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale — 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong — 

And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last  and  stronger 
than  death  is  strong. 


The  Balfours,  who  are  nephews  of  Lord  Salisbury,  are 
rising  men  in  England.  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J. 
Balfour  is  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  leader  for  the 
present  government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  golfer  and  is  charged  by  his  opponents  with 
effeminacy  and  foppishness.  He  has  held  the  secretary- 
ship of  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  now  figures  as  the 
leading  diplomatist  of  England.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  now 
chief-secretary  for  Ireland,  is  one  of  the  brightest  members 
of  the  family  and  is  pressing  his  brother  hard  for  fame. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  Parliament  and  secretary  to  his 
uncle,  Lord  Salisbury.  As  an  Irish  secretary  he  has  de- 
veloped rare  qualities  of  statesmanship  that  promise  still 
better  things  for  the  future.  The  Hon.  Arthur  is  said  to 
boast  that  he  never  reads  newspapers  and  remains  in  bed 

until  noon. 

■«  •  »i 

It  is  said  that  the  Italian  journalist  who  killed  Signor 
Cavallotti  in  a  duel,  will  be  rigorously  prosecuted,  together 
with  the  seconds  on  both  sides.  Like  Germany,  Italy  has 
a  severe  law  against  dueling,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  a  dead 
letter.  According  to  this  statute,  a  duelist  may  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  varying  from  three  months  to  five  years. 
The  death  of  Signor  Cavallotti  has  caused  such  a  painful 
stir  in  Ital  that  the  law  is  likely  to  be  enforced  by  general 
consent.  This  will  make  dueling  more  illogical  than  ever, 
for  the  law  becomes  ridiculous  if  it  is  set  in  motion  only  when 
a  dead  duelist  happened  to  be  a  very  distinguished   public 

man. 

■«  •  »■ 

Lieutenant  Howard  Petriken,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves, was  killed  the  night  before  the  Battle  of  Antietam, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  Major  Robbins,  then  an  officer  in  an 
Alabama  regiment.  The  Confederate  officer  restored  the 
dead  man's  watch  to  his  family,  and  has  been  searching  for 
his  sword  for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  He  recently  found 
the  weapon  in  the  possession  of  a  Texan  comrade,  who  has 
sent  it  to  Governor  Hastings,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  delivery 
to  Lieutenant  Petriken's  sister,  who  resides,  as  does  the  gov- 
ernor, at  Bellefonte. 

-•-•-»- 

Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  who  prepared  the  decision  handed  down 
recently  in  the  famous  Nebraska  maximum  freight-rate  case, 
was  appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  by  President  Hayes  in 
1877  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Justice 
David  Davis.  Justice  Harlan  was  then  forty-four  years  of 
age,  and  since  that  time  has  made  an  international  reputation 
as  a  jurist. 


WOMEN    BULL-FIGHTERS. 

The  Latest    Sensation    at    the    City   of   Mexico  — Our  Correspondent 

Writes    of   their    Success    and    Style    of    Fighting — 

Scenes  in  the  Arena. 

I  contended  that  there  were  no  "new  women"  in 
Mexico — that  is  to  say,  among  the  natives.  But,  said  my 
friends,  triumphantly  :  "  You  come  with  us  to  the  bull-fight 
next  Sunday  and  see  whether  there  are  or  not,  before  mak- 
ing such  wild  statements.  You'll  find  that  Mexico  is,  if 
anything,  ahead  of  your  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  the  matter  of 
1  new  women.'  "     Therefore  I  went. 

The  occasion  was  the  debut  of  a  cuadrilla  of  lady  bull- 
fighters, and  a  big  crowd  had  congregated  out  at  the 
Bucareli  Bull-Ring  to  see  the  fair  senoritas.  Every  one 
was  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  until  the  ladies  entered 
for  the  promenade,  and  loud  was  the  applause  when  they 
did  appear,  certainly  quite  fetching  in  their  torero  cos- 
tumes. They  are  rather  pretty,  all  Spanish,  and  the  com- 
binations of  colors  they  had  selected  were  certainly  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

At  the  start-otf,  some  quite  pretty  work  with  the  capa  was 
done  by  Lofita  and  Angelita,  the  object  of  their  attention  be- 
ing a  frisky  young  bull.  The  crowd  liked  this  work,  and  ap- 
plauded the  senoritas  loudly.  After  that,  Angehta  very 
bravely  knelt  in  the  ring  and  challenged  the  bull.  At  this 
every  one  yelled  and  applauded  ;  the  band  played  the 
41  Diana"  over  and  over  again,  while  up  on  the  sunny  side 
the  peones  shrieked  "  Bravo — bravo,  Angelita  !  "  and  flowers, 
dollars,  purses,  and  spools  of  thread  came  rattling  into  the 
ring. 

Next  came  the  banderillas,  wielded  by  Angelita  and 
Encarnacion.  Owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  a  woman's 
aim  is  never  what  it  should  be,  in  every  case  except  one  the 
banderillas  went  very  wide  of  the  mark.  In  fact,  the  little 
torete  seemed  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  frolic,  and  frisked 
around  in  the  happiest  manner. 

The  banderilla  work  was  not  a  success,  though  one  must 
say  that  these  strong-minded  women  of  Mexico  got  much 
nearer  to  the  bull  than  the  average  new  woman  of  America 
would  care  to  do. 

The  picadores  were  eliminated,  and  so  the  next  thing  to  the 
banderillas  was  the  killing  !  Every  one  was  on  the  qui  vive 
as  Angelita  took  the  sword,  determined  and  calm.  She  wore 
a  beautiful  combination  of  purple  and  silver,  and  looked  very 
pretty  indeed.  For  about  four  minutes  she  labored  with  all 
her  might,  but  the  naughty  little  bull  refused  to  be  touched. 
He  frisked  about  wildly,  and  made  divers  alarming  butts  at 
Angelita,  in  reply  to  her  attentions  with  the  sword.  Twice 
she  was  "  bunted  "  and  rolled  in  the  dust  of  the  ring,  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  male  torero,  who  was  in  the  ring  to  assist, 
Angelita  might  have  got  her  own  quite,  in  place  of  the  toro. 
As  it  was,  no  harm  was  done,  except  to  the  bull,  who  re- 
ceived scratches  and  cuts  from  Angelita's  sword  until  he 
must  have  wondered  what  sort  of  matador  had  hold  of  him. 
No  doubt  it  was  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  him  as  any  one 
else  when  the  fair  torera  finally  did  touch  the  vital  spot,  and 
the  poor  little  toro  bit  the  dust,  and  finally  rolled  over,  dead. 
Again  the  audience  shrieked,  and  stamped,  and  bravoed, 
and  more  dollars,  and  flowers,  and  spools  of  thread  tumbled 
down  at  the  fair  Angelita's  white-slippered  feet.  She  tripped 
about  from  side  to  side,  bowing,  with  hands  on  her  heart,  to 
the  .$•<?/ and  then  to  the  sombra.  It  was  rather  funny  to  see 
a  woman  uproariously  applauded  for  work  that  a  man  would 
have  been  hissed  and  hooted  for,  but  it  goes  to  show  the  in- 
nate gallantry  of  the  Mexican  people. 

The  next  bull  came  in,  and  again  two  of  the  girls  teased 
him  with  the  pretty  capa  work.  In  this  they  do  very  well. 
In  the  cloak-play  there  is  no  "aim"  required,  and  it  really  is 
not  difficult  for  feminine  hands.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is 
to  flap  the  cloak  at  the  toro,  and,  if  he  gets  too  near  to  you  for 
comfort,  dodge  briskly  behind  a  barrier.  But  the  girls  came 
out  of  the  capa  work  without  accident. 

The  banderilla  work  with  this  second  bull  was  on  the 
same  line  with  the  first — that  is  to  say,  about  as  bad  as  it 
could  be,  and  even  the  good-natured  audience  could  not 
keep  from  groaning.  For  my  part,  I  groaned  for  the  bull. 
They  jabbed  at  him,  and  scratched,  and  stuck  him  until  it 
was  a  sight  to  behold.  Out  of  the  two  banderillas  they 
sometimes  placed  one,  and  then  the  girls  would  rush  off, 
and  bow,  and  spread  out  their  hands  in  alarmed  gestures  at 
the  bull,  who  appeared  thoroughly  dumfounded  and  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  all  meant. 

Again  Angelita  was  called  upon  to  take  the  sword  and 
kill  the  toro.  With  Spanish  grace  she  bowed  and  beckoned, 
and  went  through  all  the  usual  preliminary  motions,  and 
then  made  the  first  whack  at  the  little  bull.  She  aimed, 
from  a  close  distance,  at  the  neck  ;  naturally,  the  sword 
took  the  animal  straight  in  the  ribs.  The  bull  went  for  her, 
head  down,  horns  out,  and  evidently  with  the  idea  of  doing 
murder.  If  the  man  bull-fighter,  "El  Negrito,"  had  not 
been  in  the  ring  just  then,  no  one  would  have  known  what 
happened,  Angelita  having  lost  her  sword.  It  took  quite  a 
time  to  get  the  bull  sufficiently  smoothed  down  to  give 
him  another  thrust,  which  took  him  in  the  neck,  near 
enough  to  the  vital  spot  to  tumble  him.  But  he  was  by  no 
means  done  for,  and  it  was  only  after  some  sharp  work  that 
the  little  bull  gave  up  the  ghost  and  stretched  himself  out  on 
the  sand.  The  decorated  white  mules  dragged  him  out  a 
moment  after,  amid  the  "plaudits  of  the  crowd,"  to  join  his 
compadre  outside  in  the  corral,  whence  next  day  would  be 
sold  nice  beefsteaks  and  "rosbif."     So  good-by  bull ! 

The  third  bull  was  brought  in,  and  the  capa  work  com- 
menced again,  but  we  did  not  stop  longer/  I  admitted  that 
the  "new  women"  of  the  United  States  were  not  "in  it" 
with  the  so-called  too  feminine  and  cowardly  women  of 
Mexico.  Because,  where  is  the  strong-minded  American 
female  who  will,  single-handed  or  with  the  help  of  "  El 
Negrito,"  for  that  matter,  face,  and  torment,  and  kill  a  bull 
as  did  these  intrepid  females  ?  Extr 

City  of  Mexico,  March,  1898. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Two  Tales  of  the  Greek  War. 
It  was  perhaps  merely  a  coincidence  that  the  recent 
Turko-Grecian  war  broke  out  shortly  after  E.  F. 
Benson  had  determined  to  write  a  story  founded  on 
the  Greek  war  of  independence,  and  its  publication 
serially,  following  closely  upon  that  opera-boufFe 
campaign,  gave  an  element  of  timely  interest  to  the 
story.  Now  that  the  incident  has  dropped  out  of  the 
fickle  popular  mind,  in  book-form  it  will  scarcely  find 
so  many  readers. 

"  The  Vintage  "  is  not  at  all  that  "Dodo"  would 
lead  one  to  expect  from  Mr.  Benson.  It  is  a  story 
of  love  and  adventure,  the  hero  being  a  Greek  lad 
who  is  early  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  patriotic 
leaders  and  is  employed  by  them  on  many  dangerous 
missions  in  the  preliminary  work  and  later  in  the 
actual  fighting.  His  lady-love  is  a  Greek  girl  who 
had  been  stolen  in  infancy  and  reared  in  a  Turkish 
pasha's  harem,  and  one  follows  the  young  man's 
wooing  and  warring  with  a  lively  interest.  He  is  an 
English  hero,  however,  rather  than  a  Greek,  being 
brawny,  and  brave,  and  straightforward  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  way  rather  than  crafty  and  passionate  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Levantines. 

Another  novel  treating  of  the  same  historical  period 
is  "  The  Lion  of  Janina,"  which  E.  Nisbat  Bain  has 
translated  from  the  Hungarian  of  Maurus  J6kai.  It 
was  written  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  we  doubt- 
less owe  its  appearance  in  English  to  the  recent  cam- 
paign in  Thessaly.  Called  in  the  original  "The 
Last  Days  of  the  Janissaries,"  it  presents  a  more 
realistic  picture  of  Turkish  misrule  than  does  Mr. 
Benson's  book,  and  there  is  more  of  the  picturesque 
Oriental  quality  in  it.  The  "  Lion  of  Janina,"  who 
is  the  central  figure,  is  a  crafty  Turkish  pasha  who 
has  amassed  such  wealth  and  power  as  to  arouse  the 
Sultan's  hatred  against  him,  and  the  story  tells  how 
he  casts  his  fortunes  with  the  Greeks  and  intrigues 
with  the  Janissaries  until  the  latter  are  quelled  and 
peace  is  restored. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.25  each. 


Nonsense  Rhymes  by  Du  Maurler. 

The  last  of  the  Du  Maurier  publications  has  just 
been  issued  in  "The  Legend  of  Camelot,'  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  poems  which  the  late  George  du 
Maurier  contributed  to  Punch  many  years  ago,  with 
a  ballad,  "A  Lost  Illusion,"  which  was  written  and 
illustrated  for  the  Rabelais  Club,  and  has  hitherto 
been  only  privately  printed. 

The  "Legend  of  Camelot"  is  a  long  poem  par- 
odying the  pre- Kaphaelite  school  of  verse,  and  its 
illustrations  are  in  the  same  vein,  "The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Jack  Spratts  "  is  a  tale  in  prose,  satirizing 
the  same  artistic  movement  in  England  which  called 
forth  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "  Patience."  "  L'Onglay 
a  Parry "  is  an  amusing  ballad  in  phonetically  En- 
glished French  which  was  reproduced  not  long  ago 
in  the  Argonaut.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  number 
of  short  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  including  a  de- 
lightful parody  on  Swinburne's  "  Ballad  of  Burdens," 
which  the  author  entitles  "A  Ballad  of  Blunders," 
and  some  thirty-five  "Vers  Nonsensiques." 

These  last  are  nonsense  verses,  such  as  Edward 
Lear  wrote,  but  they  are  in  French,  with  very  amus- 
ing translations  of  English  idioms.  For  their  thor- 
ough appreciation,  a  good  knowledge  of  both  lan- 
guages is  necessary;  but  with,  even  a  smattering  of 
French  one  can  get  much  fun  out  of  them.  We 
quote  the  following  examples  : 

"  II  £tait  un  gendarme,  a  Nanteuil, 
Qui  n'avait  qu'une  dent  et  qu'un  aeil  ; 
Mais  cet  oeil  solitaire 
Etait  plein  de  myslere  ; 
Cette  dent,  d'importance  et  d'orgueuil." 

"  Une  vieille  (elle  etait  blanch isseuse) 
Consultait  un  docteur  a  Chevreuse, 
Qui,  pour  calmer  ses  maux, 
Suggera  des  bains  chauds 
D'Elixir  de  la  Grande  Chartreuse." 

"  J'ai  pour  voisin  d'en  face  un  vieux  Juif 
Romanesque,  inodore,  et  naif, 

Dont  les  seules  d^lices 

Sont  les  belles  saucisses 
Du  pays  dont  Bismarck  est  natif." 

"  A  Cologne  est  un  maitre  d'hotel 
Hors  du  centre  du  ventre  duquel 
Se  projette  une  sorte 
De  tiroir  qui  supporte 
La  moutarde,  et  le  poivre,  et  le  sel." 

"  Oui,  Francais,  voire  patrie  est  belle, 

Et  chez  vous  le  soleil  ^tincelle  ! 

Mais  Ton  n'a  pas  chez  vous 

Ces  deux  objets  si  doux, 
Le  Poqueur,  et  la  Cole-escoutelle  I  " 

"  Un  marin  naufrage  (de  Doncastre) 
Pour  priere,  au  milieu  au  desastre, 
Repetait  a  genoux 
Ces  mots  simples  et  doux  : — 
'  Scintillez,  scintillez,  petit  astre  1 '  " 

"  Un  Tenor  ambulant  (de  Bruxelles) 
Fascine  par  les  bieres  si  belles 
Qu'on  fabrique  a  Burton, 
Entonna  !a  chanson  : 
'  Que  je  (hie)  voudrais  avoir  vos  ailes  I '  " 

'     "  Smith  voudrait  avoii  assez  de  joue 
Pour  parler  a  cet  h<„_,rae  a  la  roue, 
Et  pour  oser,  en  cas 
Qu'il  ne  repondit  pas,    , 
L'appeler — '  Vieux  baton-dans-la-boue  ! '  " 


"  Je  me  suis  demands'  bien  souvent 
Ce  que  e'est  qu'un  '  Breton  Bretonnant '  ? 
N'en  deplaise  a  personne, 
Quand  un  Breton  '  bretonne,' 
Par  oil  '  bretonne '-t-il  ?  .  .  .  Et  comment?" 

"  Cbaque  £poque  a  ses  grands  noms  sonores  ; 
Or,  de  tous  ces  deTunts  cockalores, 
Le  moral  Fenelon, 
Michel  Ange  et  Johnson 
(Le  Docteur),  sont  les  plus  awful  bores  !  " 

"  II  existe  une  Espinstere  a  Tours, 
Un  peu  vite,  et  qui  porte  tonjours 
Un  ulsteur  peau-de-phoque, 
Un  chapeau  bilicoque, 
Et  des  nicrebocqueurs  en  velours." 

"  '  O  jument  de  la  nuit,  ombre  sombre  ! 

D'oii  viens-tu  ? — de  ces  radis  sans  nombre  ? — 

Ou  viens-tu  cette  fois 

De  ce  lapin  gallois  ? — 
Oil  viens-tu — de  ce  maudit  concombre?'  " 

"  '  Cassez-vous,  cassez-vous,  cassez-vous, 
O  mer,  sur  ses  froids  gris  cailloux  !  ' 

Ainsi  traduisait  Laure 

Au  profit  d'Isidore 
(Bon  jeune  homme,  et  son  futur  epoux)." 

"  Le  chagrin  stimulait  tant  (dit  on) 
L'app^tit  de  la  chaste  Didon, 
Qu'  a  la  fuite  d'En^e 
La  belle  delaissee 
Dina  du  dos  d'un  dodu  dindon  !  " 

"  Un  vieux  due  (le  meilleur  des  epoux) 
Demandait  (en  lui  tatant  le  pouls) 
A  sa  vieille  duchesse 
(Qu'un  vieux  catarrhe  oppresse) : — 
'  Et  ton  the\  t'a-t-il  6t6  ta  toux  ?  '  " 
The  book   is   a  handsome  one,    well  printed  on 
heavy  paper,    tastefully  bound,    and  inclosed    in   a 
stout  board  box. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $5.00. 

Marion  Crawford's  Lectures. 
F.  Marion  Crawford's  lecture  season  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  most  successful.  Mr.  Crawford's  favor- 
ite subject  is  Italian  life,  and  he  has  been  singularly 
unsuccessful  in  the  few  attempts  he  has  made  at 
writing  an  American  novel.  The  series  of  stories 
dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Saracinesca  family 
present  a  wonderfully  accurate  and  vivid  panorama 
of  Italian  society,  from  the  unification  of  Italy  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  his  latest  novel,  "  Corleone," 
presents  a  very  striking  picture  of  life  in  Sicily  at  the 
present  time.  The  son  of  the  American  sculptor, 
Thomas  Crawford,  Marion  Crawford  was  born 
at  Bagni  di  Lucca,  in  Italy,  on  August  2, 
1854,  and  is  therefore  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 
His  education  was  begun  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
at  Concord,  and  later  he  studied  at  Cambridge, 
England,  and  at  the  Continental  universities  of 
Carlsruhe,  Heidelberg,  and  Rome.  He  also  took  a 
course  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend  at  Harvard,  and,  to 
continue  his  studies  in  Oriental  lore,  went  to  India. 
There  he  was  for  a  year  the  editor  of  the  Allahabad 
Indian  Herald.  In  1881  be  returned  to  America 
for  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Italy,  where  he  has 
since  made  his  home.  I n  1883 ,  M r.  Crawford 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Berdan,  the  daughter  of 
General  Berdan,  of  Berd  in  rifle  fame.  They  have 
four  children,  the  youDgest  being  twins,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  and  their  home  at  Sorrento  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  in  Italy.  Until  her  death,  a  few  months 
ago,  the  novelist's  mother,  Mrs.  Terry  —  for  she 
married  a  second  lime — dispensed  a  famous  hospi- 
tality at  the  old  Palazzo  Odelscalchi,  in  Rome.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  of  the  "Sam" 
Ward  who  left  such  an  enviable  record  in  the  social 
annals  of  New  York.  It  was  at  his  genial  uncle's 
suggestion  that  Marion  Crawford  wrote  his  first 
novel,  "  Mr.  Isaacs."  Its  success  was  instantaneous, 
and  since  its  appearance  in  1882,  he  has  written  at 
least  one  novel  a  year. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
M.   Henri    Rochefort    has    employed    his    prison 
leisure  in  writing  a  preface  for  the  edition  of   La 
Fontaine's  "  Fables,"  which  that  clever  draughtsman 
Caran  d'Ache  is  illustrating. 

The  first  installment  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  new  novelette,  "The  King's  Jackal,"  is  to 
appear  in  the  April  number  of  one  of  the  maga- 
zines. 

A  new  novel  by  Sienkiewicz,  entitled  "So  Runs 
the  World,"  is  to  be  issued  shortly. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  new  story  is  to  be  called  "The 
Sleeper  Awakens,"  and  will  deal  with  supposed 
conditions  of  life  on  this  planet  two  hundred  years 
hence. 

Reginald  de  Koven  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  have 
been  commissioned  by  an  Eastern  magazine  to  give 
musical  settings  to  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Recessional." 

The  Bookman  says  that  Rudyard  Kipling  and 
his  father  are  thinking  of  rusticating  in  South  Africa 
for  some  months.  Mr.  Kipling  will  make  it  a  thor- 
ough holiday,  leaving  his  pad.  quill,  and  ink-pot  at 
home. 

At  a  recent  dinner  to  Anthony  Hope  by  the  New 
Vagabond  Club,  London,  Conan  Doyle,  in  the  chair, 
gave  a  rousing  welcome  to  his  fellow-author,  whom 
he  spoke  of  as  the  potentate  of  Ruritania  and  the 
Island  of  Phroso.  Mr.  Hope  spoke  very  pleasantly 
of  his  experience  in  America.  He  said  Americans 
had  a  preference  for  their  own   literature,  and  an 


Englishman  must  do  his  very  best  if  he  wishes  to 
please  our  people.  He  added  that  Americans,  with 
a  vast  country,  different  climates,  and  varied  condi- 
tions, possess  a  wonderful  field,  and  are  on  the  eve 
of  developing  a  great  literature  of  their  own. 

Mrs,  E.  S.  Willard,  the  wife  of  the  English  actor, 
is  just  bringing  out  her  first  effort  in  the  line  of  serious 
fiction.  This  story  deals  with  the  social  position  and 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  and  is  called  "  A  Son 
of  Israel."  It  is  said  that  Mrs,  Willard's  sympathies 
are  all  Semitic. 

The  proposed  memorial  to  the  late  "Lewis  Car- 
roll," namely,  an  "  Alice  in  Wonderland"  cot  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street, 
London,  will  demand  a  thousand  pounds.  Sub- 
scriptions in  this  country  may  be  sent  to  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  No.  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  United  States  Navy  Department  has  ordered 
a  supply  of  each  of  Lieutenant  Sargent's  two  books, 
"The  Campaign  of  Marengo"  and  "Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  First  Campaign,"  for  distribution  in  the 
navy. 

There  is  in  the  press  a  volume  of  travel  sketches, 
entitled  "Eastern  Journeys,"  by  the  late  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  C.  A.  Dana.  They  will 
give  impressions  of  Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Jerusalem. 

Francis  Wilson,  the  popular  comedian,  is  about  to 
publish  a  little  volume  entitled  "The  Eugene  Field  I 
Knew." 

Phil  May  will  draw  the  illustrations  of  George 
Allen's  edition  of  "David  Copperfield,"  which  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication  in  England.  The  most 
noted  illustrators  of  Dickens  have  been  Cruikshank, 
H.  K.  Browne,  and  Fred  Barnard.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  if  Phil  May  can  count  for  another. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  an  equally  distinguished 
black-and-white  artist,  Mr.  Gibson,  failed  completely 
in  his  attempt  to  illustrate  Dickens. 

The  project  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Fritz 
Reuter,  the  German  novelist,  in  his  native  city  of 
Stavenhagen,  is  again  agitated.  Previous  plans  mis- 
carried because  of  failure  to  agree  on  a  site  and  the 
kind  of  memorial.  There  is  a  monument  to  the 
author  in  Newbrandenburg  and  one  in  Chicago,  but 
none  in  Ihe  city  of  his  birth. 

The  seventieth  anniversary  of  Henrik  Ibsen  was 
celebrated  at  Christiania,  Norway,  on  March  21st. 
Among  hundreds  of  congratulatory  telegrams  were 
those  of  King  Oicar  and  the  queen. 

The  Countess  of  Craven,  nie  Cornelia  Bradley- 
Martin,  of  New  York,  promises  a  book  on  British 
and  American  society.  Its  raison  dctre  will  be  the 
aspersions  of  Mrs.  Atherton  in  her  book  entitled 
"American  Wives  and  English  Husbands."  Will 
this  endanger  the  mooted  Anglo-American  alliance  ? 

A  volume  called  "  Fantasies,"  by  George  Egerton, 
has  just  been  published. 

"  From  Tonkin  to  India,"  a  narrative  of  travel  and 
adventure  in  the  far  East,  by  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans, 
has  just  been  published. 

Harold  Frederic's  novel,  "The  Damnation  of 
Tberon  Ware,"  has  had  an  uncommon  success.  It 
is  now  in  its  twenty-eighth  thousand,  and  the  pub- 
lishers report  that  the  present  demand  is  as  large  as 
ever 


Alfred  Austin's  retirement  from  the  Standard, 
London,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  several  mis- 
leading statements.  The  real  facts  are  extremely 
simple.  For  reasons  of  health,  and  because  he 
wishes  to  pass  his  winters  in  Italy,  Mr.  Austin  some 
weeks  ago  expressed  the  desire  to  take  his  pension 
and  to  be  placed  on  the  "  retired  list  "  of  the  Stand- 
ard. The  request  was  received  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret ;  but  as  Mr.  Austin  has  been  writing  leading 
articles  for  the  Standard  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
there  could  of  course  be  no  hesitation  in  acceding  to  it. 
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COOKERY  BOOKS. 


By  Thomas  J.  Murrey, 

Manager  of  the  Restaurant  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C. 

A  SERIES  OF  DAINTY  VOLUMES. 

THESE   ARE  THE  TITLES: 
Fifty  Soups. 
Contains   much  valuable  information    concerning 
soups  and  soup-making,  and  fifty  recipes  for  soups 
of  all  kinds,  simple  and  elaborate. 

Fifty  Salads. 
Contains  fifty  recipes  for  salads  and  several  for 
salad-dressings,  etc.,  as  well  as  remarks  upon  salad- 
making,   salad-herbs,  etc.     Cover  with   design  of  a 
little  cook  "  making  salad." 

Breakfast  Dainties. 
With  many  valuable  hints  and  directions  concern- 
ing breakfast  breads,  fruits,  beverages,   and  dainty 
dishes.     A  most  desirable  little  volume.     Cover  with 
design  of  two  little  people  at  breakfast. 

Puddings  and  Dainty  Desserts. 
With  Mr,  Murrey's  own  recipes  for  over  75  des- 
serts, many  of  which  are  out  of  the  common  and 
especially  valuable.  Cover  in  colors,  with  design  of 
little  girl  in  Greenaway  costume,  who  is  "bringing 
in  the  Christmas  pudding." 

Cookery  for  Invalids. 
Contains  the  author's  recipes  for  broths,   gruels, 
toasts,  fruit-diinks.  etc..  etc.     Cover  in  colors,  with 
design  of  a  tiny  invalid  taking  her  breakfast. 

Luncheon. 

Prepared  in  response  to  many  requests  for  a  book 
by  Mr.    Murrey   on   this   subject.      With  a   large 
number  of   new   and  valuable    recipes.     Cover   in 
colors,  with  design  of  pages  carrying  salvers,  etc. 
Oysters  and  Fish. 

A  most  complete  and  important  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Murrey  himself  deems  this  book  one  of 
his  most  valuable  ones.  Over  150  recipes  and  much 
interesting  information  regarding  shell-fish  and  fish 
of  many  kinds. 

Cookery  with  a  Chafing-Dish. 

By  Thomas  J.  Murrey. 

With  nearly  one  hundred  of  Mr.  Murrey's  own 
recipes  for  dishes  that  can  be  cooked  in  a  chafing-dish. 

Each  one  of  the  above  is  a  i6mo,  printed  on  fine, 
laid  paper,  from  new,  clear  type. 

The  price    of   each   volume,    bound  in 
boards  is 35  cents 

We  will  mail  any  four  of  them,  post-paid, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or 
Mexico,  if  the  order  is  accompanied  with 
one  annual  prepaid  subscription  to  the 
Argonaut  at  the  regular  price  of $4.00 

Or  Better  Yet 

We  will  mail  the  set  of  eight  with  the  Argo- 
naut for  one  year  for $4-85 

No  housekeeper,  old  or  young,  can  afford  to  do 
without  Mr.  Murrey's  series,  and  can  never  get  them 

cheaper.  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Belle  Sauvage. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  has  been  issued  of  I 
Gilbert  Parker's  romantic  tale.  "  The  Translation  of  ■ 
a  Savage."  It  is  the  story  of  how  a  beautiful  Indian 
girl  was  transformed  from  an  ignorant  savage  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  country  into  an  accomplished  London 
belle,  aDd  Mr.  Parker  has  made  the  most  of  the 
striking  situations  that  naturally  occur  in  the  narra- 
tive to  produce  the  dramatic  effect  in  which  he  so 
revels  in  his  more  recent  novels. 

Notwithstanding  the  book  has  gone  through  a  re- 
vised edition,  some  curious  blunders  have  been 
allowed  to  stand.  In  speaking  of  Lali's  native  song. 
"  The  Chase  of  the  Yellow  Swan."  which  so  pleased 
her  London  friends,  the  author  mentions  "  a  cele- 
brated musician  who  had  taught  her  both  music  and 
singing."  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Parker  does  not 
consider  that  singing,  as  well  as  pianoforte  playing, 
is  to  be  classed  as  music  ?  To  the  obvious  jest  rising 
to  the  reader's  lips — that  Mr.  Parker  may  have  excel- 
lent reasons  for  such  belief — we  have  no  retort  unless 
it  be  to  hurl  dictionaries  at  the  jester,  as  Martin 
Luther  did  inkstands  at  the  Devil. 

Again,  where  Mr.  Parker  makes  the  outraged 
chieftainess,  whose  grandfather  had  been  white,  de- 
clare herself  to  be  "one-third  a  white  woman  and 
two-thirds  Indian" — impossible  racial  fractions — we 
are  reminded  of  the  Mississippi  frontiersman  who  was 
accustomed  to  boast  that  he  was  one-half  man,  one- 
half  horse,  and  one-half  alligator  !  There  is  nothing 
of  the  powerful  style  of  "Valmond"  in  this  simple 
little  tale,  nor  yet  anything  of  historical  interest  as  in 
"  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,"  but  it  has  the  charm  of 
a  purely  romantic  setting  and  is  a  good  example  of 
the  author's  literary  skill  and  his  originality  in  plot 
and  incident. 

Publisbrd  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25, 

New  Publications. 
"The  Chatelaine"  is  a  collection  of   "gems  of 
thought "  published  by  the  Peter  Paul  Book  Com- 
pany. Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Thoughts  and  Theories  of  Life  and  Education," 
by  J.  L.  Spalding,  is  a  volume  of  essays  published  by 
A.  C  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price.  $1.00. 

Copeland  &  Day.  publishers,  Boston,  have  just 
issued  a  little  volume  of  verse  by  Evaleen  Stein, 
entided  "One  Way  to  the  Woods,"  as  No.  7  of  the 
Oaten  Stop  Series.    The  price  is  75  cents. 

Dr.  Edward  Willard  Watson  has  gathered  his  short 
poems  together  under  the  title  "Songs  of  Flying 
Hours,"  making  a  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pages,  embellished  with  full -page  illustrations  by 
Agnes  M.  Watson.  Published  by  Henry  T.  Coates 
&  Co..  Philadelphia. 

"Lincoln  Literary  Collection"  contains  six  hun- 
dred favorite  selections  in  prose  and  poetry,  compiled 
by  J.  P.  McCaskey.  and  designed  for  school  readings 
as  well  as  the  family  circle.  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day, 
and  Decoration  Day  are  awarded  special  sections. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

' '  A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades  "  is  the  Litest  issue  by 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  the  illustrated  series 
which  they  have  aptly  named  "  Stepping- Stones  to 
Literature."  The  reader  has  been  prepared  by 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  long  in 
the  schools  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Newark,  N.  J., 
respectively.     Price,  60  cents. 

Florence  A.  Merriam's  "  Birds  of  Village  and 
Field  "  is  avowedly  for  beginners,  and  tells  how  to 
find  birds,  to  watch  them,  to  classify  them,  and  how 
to  keep  them  about  the  house.  There  is  also  a  very 
extensive  list  of  works  covering  the  general  subject  of 
ornithology.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$2.00. 

In  Henry  S.  Pancoast's  "  Introduction  to  American 

Literature"  the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  provide 

a  companion-book  to  his  "Introduction  to  English 

Literature,"  and  the  new  volume  has  been  prepared 

I    according  to  the  same  general  scheme  as  the  earlier 

1      work.     It  is  illustrated  with    full-page  portraits   of 

1      authors.     Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,    New 

York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Last  year  witnessed  the  semi-centennial  celebration 

I     of   the   founding  of    Plymouth  Church,    Brooklyn, 

I     which  occurred  in  May,  1847.     During   1897  several 

||     memorial  services  were  held,  at  which  papers  by 

I,    Lyman  Abbott,   Amory   H.    Bradford,   Charles  A. 

Berry,  George  H.  Gordon,  Washington  Gladden,  and 

f(    William  J.  Tucker  were  read.    These  have  now  been 

collected  into  a  single  volume  entitled  "The   New 

I    Puritanism."     An  introductory   chapter  recounting 

the  interesting  facts  of  Plymouth  Church  history  is 

furnished  by   Rossiter  W.  Raymond.     Published  by 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  A  New  Astronomy  for  Beginners"  is  a  new  text- 
book for  school  use  lately  prepared  by  Professor 
David  P.  Todd,  of  Amherst  College.  In  addition  to 
his  extended  college  and  observatory  work.  Professor 
Todd  has  headed  a  solar-eclipse  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  has  been  sent  twice  to  Japan  to 
make  astronomical  observations.     A   feature  of  his 

:w  astronomy  is  that  the  physical  rather  than  the 
lematical  side  of  the  subject  is  dwelt  upon.     It 


is  fully  illustrated  with  colored  and  other  plates. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.30. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


The  Sweetest  Singer. 
Who  is  the  sweetest  singer  ?    None 

Have  looked  upon  his  face. 
He  is  the  first,  last,  only  one 

Of. his  undying  race. 

You  hear  him,  and  you  start  and  turn 
To  catch  some  glimpse  ;  but,  oh, 

"Tis  he  that  eats  the  seeds  of  fern 
On  St.  John's  Eve,  we  know  ! 

Ah,  many  a  time  when  I  was  young, 

I,  from  my  window,  still 
With  stars,  have  listened  while  he  sung 

His  love-songs  with  a  will. 

I  knew  he  sang  the  same  in  Troy 

About  one  casement  dim — 
Till  Priam's  jealous  archer-boy 

Shot  many  a  shaft  at  him. 

I  knew  he  sang  the  same,  with  sighs 
Much  like  great  Caesar's,  while 

You  charmed  him  with  your  burning  eyes, 
My  Serpent  of  Old  Nile  ! 

I  knew  he  sang  the  same  unto 

The  young  Semiramis, 
And  heard  her  old  dove-nurses  coo  : 
"  We've  had  enough  of  this  !  " 

1  knew  he  sang  the  same  to  all 

The  legend- lady es,  fair 
As — moonshine  on  a  graveyard  wall  ! 

1  knew,  and  did  not  care. 

I  did  not  care  :   "  When  I  am  dead, 

I  know  how  it  will  be  ; 
He'll  sing  to  other  loves,"  I  said, 
"  As  now  he  sings  to  me  !  " 

Yet  sometimes  in  the  moon,  1  feel, 

From  lips  astir  with  breath. 
From  cheeks  in  bloom  with  life,  he'll  steal 

To  some  waste  place  of  death — 

To  wail,  in  the  long,  lonesome  grass 

Forgot  by  mortal  feet, 
(And  call  me  sweeter  than  I  was) 

The  old,  old  song,  too  sweet. 

Then  some  shall  hear,  when  night  is  deep. 
This  wild,  upbraiding  cry  : 
'  You  sleep,  and  leave  your  dead  to  sleep  !  "- 
And  wake,  they'll  know  not  why. 

'  It  is  the  Wind  !  "  so  men  shall  say. 
And  sleep  again.  .  .  .  Ah  me  ! 
It  would  be  passing  strange  were  they 
As  constant — half,  as  he  1 

— Sarah  Piatt  in  April  Scribner's. 


Gossamer  Threads. 
(On  a  Scotch  Moor.) 
When  fairies  dance  on  the  moor  by  night, — 

(Golden  hair  in  the  heather) — 
Stray  silken  threads  from  their  dainty  heads 
May  haply  cling  to  the  flowering  ling 

Or  the  pink  and  purple  heather. 
( Mine  eyes  are  blind  in  the  mystic  light. 
But  none  the  less  'tis  a  winsome  sight) 

When  morning  breaks  and  the  fairies  flee, — 

(Gossamer  threads  in  the  heather)  — 
The  moorland  shines  with  glist'ning  lines, 
Like  harps  new-strung  with  gold,  and  slung 

On  the  pink  and  purple  heather. 
(Gossamer  threads  are  all  I  see. 
But  none  the  less  are  they  harps  for  me.) 

And  when  the  wind  breathes,  far  and  near, — 

(^Eolian  harps  in  the  heather) — 
Sweet  music  rings  from  the  tiny  strings, 
And  wild  and  free  is  the  harmony 

Thro'  the  pink  and  purple  heather. 
( Never  a  no(£  may  reach  mine  ear, 
But  none  the  less  is  it  sweet  to  hear. ) 
-C.  /el/Sharfi  in  April  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


Stories."  The  volume  includes  "Our  Consul  at 
Carlsruhe"  and  "A  Daughter  of  Spain."  Price, 
Si.50. 

Young  readers  will  be  interested  in  "Three  Mar- 
garets," by  Laura  E.  Richards.  Published  by  Estes 
&  Lauriat.   Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"There  is  no  Devil,"  a  story  by  Maurus  Jokai.  has 
been  republished  in  paper  covers  by  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

Miss  Mary  Stewart  is  the  author  of  a  new  novel 
entided  "  Unspotted  from  the  World."  Published 
by  the  Robert  Lewis  Weed  Company,  New  York  ; 
price.  $1.25. 

"In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pyramids"  is  a  new  novel, 
by  Richard  Henry  Savage,  lately  issued  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York  ;  price, 
paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth.  $1.00. 

An  addition  to  juvenile  fiction  is  "A  Little  Hou  e 
in  Pimlico,"  by  Marguerite  Bouvet.  It  is  a  pretty 
story  and  prettily  illustrated.  Published  by  A.  C. 
McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Surprising  Adventures  of  Sir  Toady  Lion, 

with  those  of  General  Napoleon  Smith."   by  S.  R. 

Crockett,  fully  illustrated,  is  published  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company  ;  price,  $1-50. 

Elizabeth  Westyn  Timlow  continues  her  Cricket 
Series  with  a  new  and  prettily  illustrated  story  for 
little  girls  called  "  Eunice  and  Cricket."  Published 
by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  51.00. 


A  NEW  BOOK 


Not  to  be  Found  in  Bookstores. 


- 


The  Birth  of  the  Law. 
Read  here  the  tale  of  how  the  Law  grew  up — 
Ages  agone  in  a  primeval  wood 
Two  primitive  wild  men  fought  'neath  the  shade. 
From  dawn  to  eve  they  struggled  and  then  sank 
Exhausted  on  the  turf.     They  lay  there  prone. 
And  when  night  fell,  a  third  strode  through  the  glade. 
Singing  of  her  for  whom  the  twain  had  fought  ; 
Whereat  the  twain  rose  up  and  murdered  him. 
And  shook  each  other's  hand.   "  I  swear,"  cried  each, 
"  That  since  I  fear  to  die,  whom  thou  wouldst  kill. 
And  thou  whom  my  soul  hates  wouldst  also  live, 
I  swear  to  harm  thee  not,  but  to  defend  thee 
Against  a  common  foe  ;  and  she  for  whom 
We  match  our  arms  shall  choose  between  us,  fair. 
Then,  if  I  win,  thou  guard  our  bridal  hut, 
And  if  thou  art  the  man,  thee  I'll  protect." 
So  did  the  rivals  clasp  their  hostile  hands  ; 
And  from  the  treaty  grew  the  laws  of  murder, 
Not  because  Right  is  Right,  but  men  thus  found 
That  two  are  stronger  against  Death  than  one — 
Read  here  the  tale  of  how  the  Law  grew  up. 

— Green  Bag. 

Recent  Fiction. 
"The  Sinner,"  a  story  by    "Rita,"  has  recently 
been  issued  by  Rand,    McNally  Sc  Co.,   Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"  Dead  Selves  "  is  a  new  story  by  Julia  Magruder 
just  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price.  $1.25. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  short  stories  of  F.  J. 
Stimson,  under  the  title  of  "  Mrs.  Knollys  and  Other 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  the 
Argonaut  is  enabled  to  offer  to  its  subscribers,  old  or 
new,  on  terms  almost  equal  to  a  gift,  the  valuable 
work  entitled  : 


*ln  Sickness  and  in  Health* 


A    Manual    of  Domestic  Medicine    and   Surgery, 
Hygiene.  Dietetics,  and   Nursing — Dealing  in 
a  Practical   Way  with   the  Problems    Re- 
lating to   the  Maintenance  of  Health, 
the  Prevention   and  Treatment  of 
Disease,  and  the  Most  Effective 
Aid  in  Emergencies. 


EDITED  BY 

J.  WEST  ROOSEVELT,  M.  D. 

Late    Physician   in  Charge  of  Seton  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives ;  Visiting  Physician  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  Attending  Physician  to  Roose- 
velt Hospital,  New  York. 


Extracts  from  the  Table  of  Contents. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


English  Society  and  Irish  Politics. 
One  may  be  quite  confident,  in  taking  up  a  novel 
by  W.  E.  Norris,  that  he  will  introduce  the  reader  to 
only  the  best  society,  and  that,  though  he  has  no 
hair-breadth  'scapes  by  flood  or  field,  he  will  attract 
the  reader  at  the  outset  and  hold  his  attention. 

His  latest  story,  "  The  Fight  for  the  Crown,"  is  no 
exception.  The  chief  personages  in  it  are  a  young 
Englishman,  Wilfrid  Elles,  who  regards  matrimony  as 
one  of  the  inevitable  duties  of  his  position  ;  Nora 
Power,  an  Irish  girl  who  goes  on  the  stage  in  London 
when  the  "moonlighters"  drive  her  father  from  his 
estate  in  County  Kerry  ;  Lord  Southfield,  a  man  with 
a  past  such  as  seems  most  popular  with  England's 
aristocratic  idlers  ;  Lady  Virginia  Lethebridge,  his 
sister,  a  pretty  and  fascinating  girl  who  aspires  to 
found  a  political  salon,  and,  as  a  side  issue,  arranges 
matches  for  her  unwedded  relatives  ;  and  Lady  Laura 
Mayne,  her  sister,  an  extremely  handsome  young 
woman  who  thinks  that  things  won't  much  matter  a 
hundred  years  hence,  but  who  is  quite  capable  of 
surprising  her  friends  some  day,  as  she  puts  it. 

Elles,  visiting  Ireland  as  an  attache'  of  the  vice- 
regal court,  meets  Nora  and  imagines  he  loves  the 
pretty  young  Irish  girl,  and  two  years  later,  when 
she  has  gone  on  the  stage  in  order  to  help  out  her 
father's  diminished  income,  he  is  so  firmly  convinced 
of  his  passion  that  he  writes  her,  warning  her  against 
accepting  the  assistance  of  Lord  Southbridge.  Mean- 
while Elles  has  constituted  Lady  Virginia  his  political 
Egeria,  and  she  sends  him  to  Parliament  as  a  Home- 
Ruler  and  mentally  marries  him  off  to  her  sister. 
She  has  also  picked  out  a  vulgar  and  unprepossessing 
heiress  for  her  brother.  The  complications  that  ensue 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  within  a  few  hours 
Elles  is  refused  by  Nora,  tells  Lady  Laura  of  it — 
thereby  opening  her  eyes,  and  perhaps  her  sister's,  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  in  love  with  Lady  Virginia — 
and  is  requested  by  Lord  Southfield  to  further  the 
latter's  wooing  by  saying  a  word  in  his  favor. 

None  of  this  is  very  exciting,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
Irish  politics  in  the  story  that  many  American  read- 
ers will  skip  judiciously  ;  but  these  people  are  all 
very  human,  and  following  the  complications  that 
fret  their  lives  will  make  an  idle  afternoon  pass  very 
pleasantly. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Death  of  James  Payn. 
James  Payn,  the  noted  novelist  and  journalist,  died 
at  his  home  in  London  on  March  25th.  He  had  been 
ill  but  a  few  weeks,  and  up  to  that  time  his  name  had 
appeared  regularly  at  the  head  of  a  column  in  the 
London  Illustrated  ATews,  which  contained  his  weekly 
contributions  under  the  title  of  "Our  Note  Book." 
Mr.  Payn  was  born  in  England  in  1S30.  From  his 
school  days  to  his  death  his  life  has  been  a  purely 
literary  one.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1854,  and  four  years  later,  when 
only  twenty-eight,  he  became  the  editor  of  Cliambers's 
Journal,  in  which  post  he  remained  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  during  this  period  (in  1864)  that  he 
published  serially  in  the  Journal  "  Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd" — the  story  which  gained  him  much  fame  as  a 
writer  and  which  is  said  to  have  increased  the  circula- 
tion of  the  magazine  by  more  than  twenty  thousand. 
Besides  innumerable  contributions,  various  period- 
icals, including  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  Payn's 
journalistic  career  was  rounded  out  by  his  editorship  of 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  which  he  entered  upon  in 
1882,  as  a  successor  of  Leslie  Stephen,  and  his  series 
of  weekly  notes  in  the  London  News,  which  he  has 
carried  on  since  1888.  As  a  writer  of  books  his 
first  ventures  were  in  verse.  He  published  first 
"Stories  from  Boccaccio"  in  1854,  and  followed 
it  with  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  verse  the  next 
year.  Fiction,  however,  was  his  forte,  and  a  long  line 
of  stories  followed  in  the  train  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd."  In  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  his 
printed  books  number  more  than  a  hundred.  His 
collected  essays  fill  two  volumes,  entitled  "Some 
Private  Views."  There  is  also  an  autobiography 
called  "Gleams  of  Memory,"  and  his  gossip  of 
notable  men  and  books,  entitled  "Some  Literary 
Recollections."  Fiction  readers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  know  Mr.  Payn  best  as  the  author  of  "  Like 
Father  Like  Son"  (1871),  "At  Her  Mercy  "  (1874), 
"By  Proxy"  (1878),  "What  He  Cost  Her"  (1879), 
"Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward"  (1880),  and  "  For 
Cash  Only"  (1882).  Mr.  Payn  was  a  man  of  most 
remarkably  sedentary  habits.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
he  never  took  the  exercise  without  which  few  men 
would  expect  to  reach  sixty-eight  and  enjoy  good 
health.     He  was  also  an  incessant  smoker. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Among  the  recent  books  published  by  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers  are  "  The  War  of  the  Worlds," 
by  H.  G.  Wells  ;  "  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto,"  by  J. 
Zangwill ;  "  The  Lion  of  Janina,"  by  Maurus  Jokai  ; 
and  "The  Fight  for  the  Crown,"  by  W.  E.  Norris. 

The  new  volume  by  Anna  Katharine  Green,  author 
of  "^he  Leavenworth  Case,"  "That  Affair  Next 
Door,"  etc.,  will  be  entitled  "  Lost  Man's  Lane." 

M.  Rene"  Doumic,  the  clever  critic  of  the  Revue 
di>  )eux  Mondcs \  who  is  lecturing  in  America,  will 
deli  "*r  a  series  of  lectures  at  Cambridge  and  Harvard 
on  t'  e  history  of  romanticism  in  France.  He  will 
wimplete  his  journey  to  the  United  States  by  a  so- 


journ in  Canada,  where  he  will  also  lecture  on  French 
literature,  notably  at  Quebec  and  at  Montreal. 

In  "  The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  which  has  just  been 
1  published  by   Messrs.    Harper   &   Brothers,   H.  G. 
Wells  describes  the  invasion  of  our  earth  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Mars,  which  he  calls    "the  story  of  a 
possibility,  a  piece  of  realism." 

Professor  Max  Muller  has  been  preparing  his  writ- 
ings for  a  uniform  edition.  The  volumes  will  be 
issued  monthly,  beginning  with  the  Gifford  Lectures 
on  Natural  Religion.  "The  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop"  will  run  through  four  volumes,  while 
" The  Science  of  Language"  will  fill  two. 

It  is  said  that  Tolstoy  is  an  excessively  severe  critic 
of  himself,  and  will  write  and  rewrite  his  manuscripts 
again  and  again. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  announce  the  following 
publications  for  April  15th  :  "Vanity  Fair,"  the  first 
volume  of  the  biographical  edition  of  Thackeray's 
complete  works  ;  "  Social  Pictorial  Satire,"  by  George 
du  Maurier  ;  "Through  the  Gold-Fields  of  Alaska 
to  Behring  Straits,"  by  Harry  de  Windt,  F.R.G.S.  ; 
"The  Golficide,  and  Other  Tales  of  the  Fair  Green," 
by  W.  G.  Van  Tassel  Sutphen  ;  and  "  Four  for  a 
Fortune,"  by  Albert  Lee. 

"John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  immortals.  The  copyright  expires  this  year,  yet 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  —  a  sixpenny  edition  lately  sold  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  in  England,  and  it  is  "a  live  book  " 
all  over  America. 

"Greek  Tragedy  in  the  Light  of  Vase  Paintings," 
by  J.  H.  Huddilston,  is  the  title  of  a  book  to  be 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  early  this 
spring. 

I.  Zangwill's  latest  book,  "  Dreamers  of  the 
Ghetto,"  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  is  a  collection  of  biographical  sketches 
romantically  treated.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to 
Zola. 

That  brilliant  novel,  "Rupert  of  Hentzau"  (the 
sequel  to  ' '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  " ).  is  to  be  brought 
out  here  this  spring.  C.  D,  Gibson's  illustrations 
will  be  used  in  this  American  edition. 

E.  F.  Benson,  the  author  of  "  Dodo,"  has  recently 
produced  another  novel  entitled  "The  Vintage." 
Harper  &  Brothers  are  the  publishers. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Teacup  Club  "  comprises  a  series  of  sketches, 
by  Eliza  Armstrong,  published  by  Way  &  Williams, 
Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  published  "The 
King  of  the  Town,"  by  Ellen  Mackubin.  It  is  a 
story  of  life  at  an  army  post  in  Montana.  Price, 
$1.00. 

"  A  Son  of  Israel "  is  a  new  story  of  Jewish  life  in 
Russia  written  by  Rachel  Penn  and  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 

$1.25. 

"  Old  Mammy's  Torment "  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  by  Annie  Fellows  Johnston,  in  which  she  de- 
picts the  eccentricities  of  the  pickaninny.  Published 
by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Hernani  the  Jew  "  is  a  story  of  Russian  oppres- 
sion, recently  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago.  The  author  is  A.  N.  Homer,  who  wrote 
"  The    Richest    Merchant    in   Rotterdam."      Price, 

$1.25. 

The  adventures  of  two  young  men  hunting  and 
prospecting  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  subject  of 
"The  Big-Horn  Treasure,"  by  John  F.  Cargill. 
Illustrated.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer,  who  has  critically  ob- 
served modern  society  in  Germany  and  America,  has 
summed  up  his  conclusions  in  a  romance,  "The 
New  Man."  Published  by  the  Levytype  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  For  the  Love  of  Tonita,  and  Other  Tales  of  the 
Mesas "  is  the  title  of  a  group  of  short  but  clever 
stories  of  the  Mexican  border  by  Charles  Fleming 
Erabree,  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York  ;  price,  $1  25. 

"The  Pride  of  the  Mercers,"  by  T.  C.  de  Leon, 
deals  with  the  life  of  aristocratic  families  in  the 
Southern  States  to-day.  Those  who  read  ' '  Four 
Years  in  Rebel  Capitals  "  and  "  Creole  and  Puritan" 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  author's  ability  to  picture 
Southern  people  and  Southern  scenes.  Published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
$1.25- 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has  written  a  romantic 
tale  of  Revolutionary  times  called  ' '  For  Love  of 
Country."  The  scene  passes  among  the  stirring  sea- 
fights  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  other  rovers  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  among  the  land  preparations  of  the  Trenton 
and  Princeton  campaigns  in  which  Washington 
prominently  figured.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

In  "The  King's  Highway"  Amelia  E.  Ban- 
touches  upon  the  industrial  and  social  questions 
which  are  current  in  American  life,  and  with  them 
has  interwoven  a  distinct,  romantic  thread.  The 
' '  king's  highway  "  is  the  church.     Unity  of  purpose 


in  the  churches  would  clear  the  highway  of  progress 
now  blocked  by  discussion  and  cross-purposes.  Pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

Alicia  Aspinwall  has  a  new  book  for  small  people 
entitled  "  The  Echo-Maid  and  Other  Stories."  There 
are  four  stories  altogether,  and  the  book  is  hand- 
somely illustrated.  There  are  several  queer  conceits 
to  whet  the  juvenile  fancy — for  instance,  the  "food 
garden,"  from  whose  plants  Theodore  draws  chicken 
broth,  conso?nm£,  milk,  and  cream,  at  will.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

' '  Other  People's  Lives,"  by  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey,  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  all  relating  to 
the  English  common  life  of  a  particular  locality  in 
the  Surrey  region.  The  authoress  says:  "I  came 
to  Sandilands  for  one  night  ;  I  remained  ten  years  ; 
until  every  house  held  a  friend  for  me."  Miss  Carey 
has  preserved  the  idyls  of  Sandilands  in  her  new 
book.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 


The  fourth  edition  of  "Wild  Flowers  of  Cali- 
fornia" has  just  been  issued,  and  a  more  dainty  and 
appropriate  souvenir  of  California  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  Beautiful  specimens  of  the  poppy, 
cream-cups,  baby- blue- eyes,  wild  violets,  pansy,  and 
primrose,  the  Mariposa  lily,  and  columbine,  have 
been  pressed  and  arranged  by  Miss  E.  C.  Alexander, 
with  accompanying  sonnets  specially  written  by  Miss 
Ina  D.  Coolbrith  and  Grace  Hubbard.  It  is  entirely 
different  from  the  previous  editions,  and  bound  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  the  leatherette  costing  25  and  50 
cents,  the  cloth  $i.oo,  and  those  with  hand-painted 
covers  from  $3.00  to  $8.00.  Published  by  the  Dodge 
Book  and  Stationery  Company,  San  Francisco. 


A  case  of  pamphlets  published  by  the  Italian  sec- 
tion of  the  last  International  Peace  Congress  has  ar- 
rived at  this  port  for  gratuitous  distribution.  They 
are  designed  to  further  the  objects  of  that  conference. 
The  customs  officials  are  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  collecting  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the 
importation,  no  provision  having  been  made  in  the 
tariff  for  the  free  admission  of  publications  of  this 
nature. 


The  Races. 
The  following  racing  events  of  the  week  com- 
mencing April  4th  take  place  on  the  Oakland  Track 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Jockey  Club. 
The  Alameda  Handicap,  one  mile,  $i.ooo,  for  all 
ages,  will  be  run  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  The 
two-year-olds  will  contest  on  Thursday  over  a  course 
of  four  and  a  half  furlongs  for  the  Waterhouse  Slakes 
of  $1,250.  The  big  number  of  the  week  is  the  Burns 
Handicap  for  $10,000,  open  to  all  ages  ;  distance,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  This  race  will  be  preceded  by 
the  General  Arthur  Stakes,  $1,250,  for  two-year-olds  ; 
distance,  four  and  a  half  furlongs,  making  an  event- 
ful Saturday  in  racing  circles.  For  the  big  event,  the 
nominations  number  eighty-seven,  and  in  all  the 
others  they  are  better  than  normal. 


Popular  New  Novels 


Post  Svo,  Cloth, 


By  H.  G.  Wells 

THE   WAR   OF   THE    WORLDS.     With    Illustrations. 

Ornamental,  $1.50. 

One  of  the  supreme  sensations  of  literature. — Outlook,  London. 

An  unusually  vivid  and  effective  bit  of  workmanship. — Academy,  London. 

Has  beaten  Jules  Verne  on  his  own  ground. — Speaker,  London. 

By  I.  Zangwill 

DREAMERS    OF   THE   GHETTO.      Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

As  a  sludy  of  the  race  the  book  is  a  noble  contribution  to  literature  ;  as  a  mere  collection  of 
interesting  stories  it  stands  preeminent  for  its  intensity,  tenderness,  and  absorbing  interest. — 
N.  Y.  World. 

By  Maria  Louise  Pool 

THE   RED-BRIDGE   NEIGHBORHOOD.      A   Novel.     Illustrated    by 

CLIFFORD  Carleton.     Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  J1.50. 

Since  "  Dally  "  the  author  has  not  given  us  a  stronger  or  more  powerful  story  than  this.  .  .  . 
The  innuence  of  such  a  story  is  much  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  great  mass  of  fiction  which 
now  floods  the  land. — Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburg. 


By  Maurus  Jokai 


JANINA  ;    or,  The  Last  Days   of 
Translated    by    R.    Nisbet    Bain. 


the   Janissaries.      A 
i6mo,    Cloth,    Orna- 


THE    LION    OF 

Turkish    NoveL 

mental,  $1.25. 

The  book  abounds  in  stirring  and  tremendous  scenes,  and  affords  some  fine  studies  of 
Oriental  and  Greek  character.  ...  It  is  a  vigorous  and  fascinating  novel,  and  represents  very  suc- 
cessfully the  striking  group  of  Turkish  stories  that  Jokai  has  given  to  literature. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

By  Maxwell  Gray 

RIBSTONE  PIPPINS.    A  Country  Tale.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $l.oo. 

A  tale  as  charming  in  its  unaffected  simplicity  as  it  is  in  the  tenderness  with  which  the  author 
has  pictured  the  children  of  the  soil  in  their  beautiful  spot  of  earth,  with  its  breezy  downs,  refreshing 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  and  lanes  winding  between  hedges  fragrant  with  flowers. — Philadelphia  Press. 

By  E.  F.  Benson 

THE   VINTAGE.     A  Romance  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.     Post  8vo, 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

The  romance  is  of  a  stalwart  and  yet  touching  fibre  seldom  seen  in  latter-day  novels  of  its 
sort. — Chicago  Times-Herald. 

By  W.  E.  Norris 

THE   FIGHT   FOR  THE   CROWN.      A  Novel.     Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

A  s'tory  well  told  and  well  worth  the  reading.—  Pkiladelphi a  Times. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  best  that  Mr.  Norris  has  given  us  in  recent  years.—  Provi- 
dence Journal. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 


Sailing  Dates  Changed. 

The  following  changes  in  sailings  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Co.  have  come  to  us  too  late  for  the 
advertised  schedule  : 

For  Alaskan  ports  (Broadway  Wharf).  April  i,  6,  n,  16, 
si,  26,  May  1. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (Spear  Street  Wharf),  April  S,  18,  23, 
May  3. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound,  April  1,  6,  11, 
16,  21,  26,  May  1. 

For  Eureka,  April  2,  S,  14,  20,  26,  May  2. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles),  April  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27, 
May  1. 

For  San  Diego,  April  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  May  3. 

For  Mexican  ports,  April  12th. 


News  has  been  received  of  the  marriage  at  Athens 
last  week  of  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  the  novelist  and 
United  States  minister  to  Persia,  to  Miss  Bowen, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Bowen  and  sister  of 
Clarence  W.  Bowen,  publisher  of  the  Independent. 
Mrs.  Hardy  had  been  visiting  her  sister,  the  wife  of 
Professor  Kufus  B.  Richardson,  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens.  The  wedding 
was  quiet  and  the  newly  married  couple  are  now 
traveling  on  horseback  to  Teheran. 


Mr.  Gilbert  McClurg,  who  was  well  known  here 
several  years  ago,  but  who  has  resided  in  Denver  and 
at  Colorado  Springs  during  the  past  ten  years,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Colorado  Springs. 


April  4,  1! 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Farce,  Chinese  Tragedy,  and  a  Stage  Beauty. 

"A  Gay  Deceiver"  is  a  French  farce-dating  back, 
to  judge  by  the  prominent  part  the  bicycle  craze 
takes  in  its  story,  only  three  or  four  years.  Its  prin- 
cipal characters  are  a  backsliding  benedict,  a  senile 
7ioceur,  and  a  complaisant  waiter  who  would  not  be 
surprised  even  by  a  chaste  salute  before  the  fish. 
The  adaptation  is  roughly  done,  and  with  the  most 
objectionable  parts  simply  cut  instead  of  toned  down 
or  altered,  it  is  not  wildly  amusing.  It  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  long-drawn-out  preparation  for  Anna  Held. 
Matters  are  set  right  in  the  final  scene  by  one  of  the 
men  declaring  that  he  is  a  hypnotist,  and  when  the 
women  clamor  for  an  exhibition  of  his  skill,  he 
wonders  what  he  will  do,  strides  down  to  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  and  exclaims:  "Ah,  I  have  it.  Be- 
hold ! "  Then  everybody  looks  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  where  a  transparent  wall  now  reveals  a  French 
ckanteuse,  and,  the  wall  rolling  away,  Anna  Held 
advances  to  the  footlights.  She  sings  "  Play  Wiz 
Me,"  makes  love  to  the  man  with  the  bull-fiddle — 
who  has  the  lime-light  full  on  his  face  and  looks 
sufficiently  foolish — and  executes  a  few  dance  steps. 
After  this  interlude,  Chester  Bailey  Feruald's  tragedy 
of  Chinatown,  "  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  con- 
cludes the  entertainment.  Whether  or  not  Mr. 
Powers  took  "  The  First  Born  "  from  Mr.  Femald's 
Century  story,  he  seems  to  have  written  the  more 
dramatic  play,  though  it  may  be  that  the  previous 
presentation  of  "The  First  Bora"  here  has  dulled 
the  edge  of  our  appreciation. 

This  triple  entertainment  will  be  repeated  on 
Sunday  night  and  all  through  next  week,  and  on 
Monday,  April  nth,  the  last  new  farce-comedy  by 
Charles  H.  Hoyt  will  come  to  the  Baldwin.  It  has 
been  running  most  of  the  winter  in  New  York,  and 
the  company  presenting  it  here  should  be  a  good  one, 
as  it  is  the  only  one  which  Hoyt  and  McKee  are  per- 
sonally directing  this  season.  It  is  headed  by  Anna 
Boyd  and  Joe  Coyne,  and  another  familiar  name  on 
the  list  is  that  of  Charles  Dungan. 


Heme  in  "Shore  Acres." 
James  J.  Corbett  has  enough  admirers  in  his  native 
town  to  fill  the  Columbia  Theatre  comfortably  for  a 
week  with  any  old  play.  ' '  A  Naval  Cadet "  is  a  con- 
glomerate piece,  with  a  Utile  of  everything  in  it,  but 
it  winds  up  with  undiluted  melodrama,  when  Mr. 
Corbett,  elegantly  attired  in  white  kids,  shining  silk 
hat,  and  irreproachable  dress-suit,  rescues  the  beaute- 
ous maiden  from  the  brutal  jailer,  who  is  guarding 
her  in  an  underground  den.  "A  Naval  Cadet" 
makes  one  want  to  see  Mr.  Corbett  in  the  kid-glove 
comedy  he  is  to  essay  next  season — it  will  be  so  differ- 
ent. 

Next  week  the  Columbia  will  have  one  of  the  most 
popular  attractions  now  on  the  stage — James  A. 
Heme  in  "Shore  Acres."  The  play  is  a  homely 
transcript  of  American  rural  life,  full  of  strong  human 
interest,  and  Mr.  Heme's  acting  in  it  is  the  art  that 
improves  on  nature.  A  notable  addition  to  the  com- 
pany since  it  was  here  a  year  ago  is  Julie  A.  Heme, 
the  actor-dramatist's  eldest  daughter. 

"The  Mummy"  and  "Jane." 
Frederick  Paulding  has  been  making  a  deal  of  fun 
at  the  Alcazar  this  week  as  a  revived  mummy.  It  is 
in  a  farcical  comedy,  called  "The  Mummy,"  which 
was  first  given  in  London  something  like  two  years 
ago,  and  achieved  such  a  success  that  Robert  Hilliard 
brought  it  to  America.  The  mummy  is  that  of  an 
Egyptian  king  which  an  English  archaeologist  has 
brought  to  London,  and  it  is  galvanized  to  life  by  an 
experimenting  young  lady.  The  adventures  of  the 
ancient  potentate  in  the  modern  Babylon  are  suffi- 
ciently funny  to  keep  the  audience  thoroughly  amused 
for  two  or  three  hours. 

Next  week  "Jane  "  will  be  revived  at  the  Alcazar. 
This  farcical  comedy  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted 
successes  in  its  line,  ranking  with  "  The  Private  Sec- 
retary "  and  "  Charley's  Aunt."  It  turns  on  the  com- 
plications that  ensue  on  a  young  man's  unfounded 
declaration  that  he  is  married,  in  order  to  secure  a 
conditional  inheritance,  and  the  situations  that  arise 
are,  as  W.  S.  Gilbert  said  of  Wilson  Barrett's  Ham- 
let, "  funny  without  being  vulgar."  As  presented  by 
the  stock  company,  it  should  give  the  Alcazar  a  pros- 
perous week. 

A  New  Tivoli  Burlesque. 
"  The  Widow  O'Brien  "  is  to  be  retired  from  the 

I  Tivoli  stage  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  on  Monday, 
April  4th,  Balfe's  popular  romantic  opera,  "  The  Bo- 
hemian Girl,"  will  be  revived  for  a  run  of  five  nights. 
Signor  Fernando  Michelena  will  make  his  re-aDpear- 


the  others  in  the  cast  will  be  Florence  Wolcott,  Irene 
Mull,  Edwin  Stevens,  John  J.  Ranael,  and  Duncan 
H.  Smith. 

On  Saturday  night  the  company  will  put  on  the  new 
burlesque,  "  Sinbad,  the  Sailor."  It  has  been  in 
preparation  for  several  weeks,  and  great  things  are 
expected  of  it.  Carrie  Roma,  who  has  been  singing 
in  the  East  during  the  past  two  years,  will  be  in  the 
cast,  and  Bob  Mitchell,  the  Olympic  Club  comedian, 
will  make  his  first  appearance  on  the  professional 
stage.  The  Sinbad  of  the  cast  will  be  Helen  Mer- 
rill, and  the  other  roles  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  popular  members  of  the  Tivoli  company.  That 
"Sinbad  "will  be  handsomely  mounted  and  full  of 
novelties  in  song  and  specialty,  goes  without  saying. 

The  Orpheum. 

The  Five  Whirlwinds,  as  the  quintet  of  Arabian 
athletes  at  the  Orpheum  call  themselves,  are  the 
most  strking  feature  of  the  programme  this  week. 
They  are  wonderfully  agile  and  strong,  and  the 
feats  they  perform  are  truly  remarkable.  Mont- 
gomery and  Stone,  a  couple  of  black-face  come- 
dians, have  also  won  for  themselves  a  warm  wel- 
come. George  H.  Wood  continues  to  evoke  laugh- 
ter with  his  arausiDg  monologues,  and  Charles  T. 
Ellis's  little  company  of  comedians  seem  to  lose  none 
of  their  popularity.  Two  new  teams  who  are  on 
the  programme  are  the  Glissandos  and  Hutchings 
and  Edwards. 

All  of  these,  except  Wood,  will  be  on  the  bill  next 
week,  and  in  addition  to  them  Mile.  Bartho,  a 
Parisian  premiere  dameuse,  will  make  her  appear- 
ance in  transformation  dances  ;  Mandola  will  give  a 
clever  exhibition  of  balancing  and  juggling  while 
standing  on  a  revolving  globe  ;  and  two  other  novel- 
ties will  be  Miriam  Ainsworth,  a  sioginjr  and  dancing 
soubrette  from  Australia,  and  John  W.  West,  an 
eccentric  musician. 

Notes. 

At  the  benefit  recently  given  to  Nellie  Farren,  in 
London,  the  handsome  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars was  raised. 

Marie  Jansen  will  present  "  Nancy  Hanks  "  and 
" Delmonico's  at  Six"  when  she  appears  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  this  month. 

Miss  Mabel  Lambert,  of  Oakland,  was  married 
last  week  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  John  S.  Terry,  the 
leading  man  of  Fanny  Rice's  company. 

Julie  A.  Heme,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  author- 
actor,  who  is  only  seventeen  years  old,  will  have  a 
part  in  "  Shore  Acres  "  when  it  is  given  here. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robbins  is  arranging  three  produc- 
tions of  plays  of  Ibsen  in  New  York — "The  Doll's 
House,"  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  and  "  The  Master 
Builder." 

Fannie  Davenport  has  been  lying  at  the  point  of 
death  in  Chicago,  and  all  her  engagements  have 
been  canceled.  Her  illness  has  been  brought  on  by 
overwork. 

The  Italian  Opera  Company,  which  appeared  re- 
cently at  the  California  Theatre,  is  soon  to  be  heard 
in  New  York,  where  they  will  introduce  Puccini's 
"  Boheme." 

Francis  Powers,  of  "First  Bora"  fame,  is  to  have 
the  idle  of  the  Emperor  in  the  pantomine  entitled 
' '  In  Old  Japan,"  which  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre. 

Anton  Seidl,  the  famous  musical  director,  died  on 
Monday  last  from  eating  poisonous  fish.  He  was  a 
great  exponent  of  Wagner,  and  an  excellent  pianist 
and  accomplished  litterateur. 

There  will  be  a  regular  performance  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  at  which  Anna  Held, 
"  A  Gay  Deceiver,"  and  "  The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub  "  will  form  an  interesting  triple  bill. 

So  great  has  been  Calves  success  in  Massenet's 
"  Sappho,"  that  the  Paris  Opera  has  begun  negotia- 
tions to  engage  her  for  next  year,  when  they  intend 
to  revive  Gluck's  "Amida,"  with  Calve,  in  the  prin- 
cipal role. 

Miss  Gladys  Wallis,  who  severed  her  connection 
with  the  Frawley  Company  under  rather  unpleasant 
circumstances,  is  to  play  a  leading  role  in  "The 
Koreans,"  the  new  comic  opera  to  be  produced  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  in  May. 

"La  Poup^e,"  which  has  been  a  big  success  in 
London,  and  which  was  said  to  have  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  Oscar  Hammerstein,  is  to  be  given  at 
Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  with  Marguerite  Lemon 
in  the  r61e  created  in  this  country  by  Anna  Held. 

During  this  month  Sir  Henry  Irving  will  produce 
at  his  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  a  new  play,  en- 
tirely modern  both  in  theme  and  in  characters.  It 
is  said  that  the  play  will  have  a  mystic  psychologi- 
cal tinge,  and  Irving  will  figure  in  it  as  an  eminent 
London  physician. 

Lionel  Barrymore,  the  elder  son  of  Maurice 
Barrymore,  is  soon  to  marry  Angela  McCaull.  His 
sister,  Ethel  Barrymore,  is  still  acting  in  Sir  Henry 
Irving 's  company,  and  his  father  will  appear  in  "  The 
Heart  of  Maryland,"  which  is  shortly  to  be  brought 
out  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London. 

Miss  Lotta  Crabtree  has  succeeded  in  having 
Charles  C.  Macy  and  William  F.  Pendleton,  brokers, 
indicted  for  grand    larceny.    The    indictment    was 


based  on  charges  made  by  the  actress  that  they  with- 
held $2,540  of  her  rents  and  misappropriated  a  num- 
ber of  shares  of  different  stock  companies  which  she 
had  intrusted  to  them. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


An   Appreciative   Annexationist. 

Golden  Star  Mine. 
Alleghanv,  March  26,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Inclosed  find  check  f$5  50) 
for  renewal  of  my  subscription  and  the  book,  "In 
Sickness  and  Health." 

I  am  an  old  subscriber  to  the  Argonaut,  have 
never  been  without  it,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  be. 
Your  editorials  are.  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  simply 
"  out  of  sight,"  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  paper  that 
so  exactly  expresses  my  views.  There  is  one  thing, 
though,  in  which  I  disagree  with  you,  and  that  is 
"  annexation."  I  am  and  always  will  be  a  strong  an- 
nexationist. Yours  very  truly, 

W.  F.  Hanley. 


The  Wrong  Kind  of  Craven. 

Goshen,  N.  Y.,  March  21,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut:  In  your  issue  of  March  7th, 
in  the  poem  from  "  The  Bay  Fight."  occur  the  lines 
"Down  went  the  dauntless  craven,"  and  "Ten 
fathoms  deep  lie  craven."  The  officer  who  com- 
manded the  Tecumseh  was  not  that  kind  of  a 
"  craven."  You  ought  to  spell  his  name  with  a  capi- 
tal "  C."  Yours  truly.  Blue  Jacket. 


Still  Another  Anti-Annexatiouist. 

Ne-wav-go,  Mich.,  March  21,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  articles  on  Hawaii.  I  am  very  much 
struck  with  them  ;  there  was  some  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  annexation,  but  after  reading  them  I 
am  convinced  that  the  side  you  espouse  is  the  side. 

Thanking  you  for  your  trouble  and  wishing  you 
success,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours,  Ellis  C.  Soper. 


Who  is  the  Publisher? 
Lewistown.  Mont.,  March  24th.  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  About  a  year  ago  there 
was  a  review  in  your  columns  of  a  book  on  wines, 
called  "See  How  It  Sparkles."  I  have  tried  re- 
peatedly to  obtain  the  book  from  publishers  (in  your 
review  no  publisher  was  mentioned),  and  should  very 
much  appreciate  if  you  would  give  me  information  as 
to  the  publishers,  the  price,  etc.,  as  I  am  very  de- 
sirous of  a  good,  reliable  book  on  wines  and  their 
histories.  Truly  yours,  A.  W.  Warr. 

The  Zola  Case. 
Indianapolis.  March  27,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  the  recent  "  travesty  on 
justice"   in   France,   did   the    editor   who  published 
Zola's  letter  of  accusal  receive  any  punishment  ?     If 
not,  why  not  ?  C.  Taggart. 

[Yes,  fine  and  imprisonment. — Eds.] 


The  Coming  Masonic  Festival. 
During  the  entire  week  commencing  Monday,  May 
gth,  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  will  be  the  scene  of  a 
very  interesting  festival,  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Masonic  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Home.  The 
entire  Masonic  fraternity  has  decided  to  join  in  pro- 
viding a  most  entrrtaioing  week,  and  there  will  be  a 
number  of  special  features  introduced,  under  the 
special  care  of  the  ladies  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  It  is  proposed  to  exhibit  the  jewels  and  whole 
regalia  of  the  various  lodges,  and  amusements  will  be 
furnished  for  young  and  old.  The  committees  are 
already  making  rapid  arrangements  for  the  festival, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  to  insure  those 
Masons  who  come  from  the  country  an  enjoyable 
time.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  festival  as  is 
contemplated  has  been  made  possible  in  this  city. 


Schillings  Best 

costs  more  to  make  than  any 
other  baking  powder  ;  but  you 
don't  have  to  pay  more. 

Never  mind  why — your  money 
back  if  you  don't  like  it. 
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TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreung.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing  Monday.  April  4th.     By  Universal   Desire, 

Balfe's  Favorite  Romantic  Opera, 

-:-   THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRL   -:- 

An  AH  Star  Cast.  Superb  Chorus  and  Magnificent  Or- 
chestra. Next  Saturday  Evening,  April  9th,  Our  Easter 
Burlesque "Sinbad,  the  Sailor." 

Grand   Ballets.     New  Specialties.     Novel  Eccentricities. 

Populur  Prices 25  and   50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

FRIEDLA.VDER,  GOTTLOB  &.  Co.  .LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 


To-Night,  Sunday  Night,  and  all  Next  Week.     Last  Per- 
formances.    The  Triumphant  Triple  Bill, 
ANNA    HELD  ! 

-:-    A    CAY    DECEIVER    -:- 

Etc. 


April  nth.. Hoyt *s  *'  A  Stranger  in  New  York." 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob& Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 


Two  Weeks,  Commencing  Monday,  April  4th.  Saturday 
Matinee  Only_.  The  Eminent  Character  Actor.  James 
A.  Heme,  in  his  Beautiful  Comedy-Drama, 

-:-   SHORE   ACRES   -:- 

Direction  of  Henry  C.  Min«r. 


Coming Marie  Jinsen  in  "Nancy  Hanks.' 

ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

Commencing  Monday,  April  4th,     An  Elaborate  Revival 
of  the  Sterling  Comedy, 

-:-   JANE   -:- 

A  Laugh  in  Every  Line.     It  Wod  Before,  It'll  Win  Now. 
A  Strong  Cast.     Elaborate  Staging. 

Next  Week "Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown." 

Usual  Popular  Prices.    Matinee  Sat.    Send  for  a  Herald. 


ORPHEUJI. 


Week  Commencing  Monday.  April  4th. 

Mile.  Bartho,  Parisian  Novelty  Dancer;  Mandola,  the 
Master  of  Equipoise ;  John  W.  West,  the  "  Musical 
Moke";  The  Five  Whirlwinds,  Arabian  Acrobatic  Won- 
ders ;  Montgomery  S:  Stone,  Beau  Brummels  of  Black- 
Face  Comedy ;  Watson,  Hutchins  &  Edwards,  German 
Comedy  Stars;  the  Glissandos,  Grotesque  Musical  Clowns; 
Chas.  T.  Ellis  and  Company,  in  New  Comedy  Sketches 
and  Songs. 

Reserved  seats,  25c. ;  Balcony,  10c. ;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c. 


RACES  !  RACES  !        RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND     BACK     TRACK. 

Winter  Meeting,  (897-'98,  Monday, 
April  4th,  to  Saturday,  April  9th, 
Inclusive. 

Racing     Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5  OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        g- 

Races  start  at  2:15  P.  M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m„  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  M.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Bay  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  P.  M„  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


WIT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCEIVIC       RAIIj1\^7-A.Y 

(Via  Sansalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,   commencing   Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.   ;   1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,    10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;   1:15 
p.m.    Round   Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES     I.    TO     XIX 


The  Forty-first  Volume  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XL1.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
nmei,  which  are  rare,  the  price  Is  95.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  B 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  C 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  novel  form  of  the  five-o'clock  tea  has  made  its 
appearance  this  Lent  in  New  York.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  holding  that  heretofore  pleasant  and  private 
function  in  public.  Englishwomen,  having  late  din- 
ners, have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
tea  late  in  the  afternoon  before  dressing  for  dinner, 
and  the  men  who  were  allowed  to  call  upon  them  at 
that  time  and  receive  from  their  hands  the  cup  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates,  counted  themselves  honored. 
It  became  a  popular  hour  to  receive  friends,  and,  im- 
ported to  this  side  of  the  water,  it  soon  grew  to  be  a 
social  function.  Then  tea  itself  began  to  appeal  to 
men  as  well  as  women,  and  in  some  of  the  New  York 
cafes  an  order  for  a  cup  of  tea  as  an  afternoon  pick-me- 
up  caused  no  more  surprise  than  a  call  for  a  cocktail. 
For  women,  public  tea-rooms  were  started  last  winter 
by  enterprising  gentlewomen  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, but  they  languished  because  the  business 
end  of  the  concerns  was  not  looked  after  properly.  A 
month  or  so  ago  a  modification  of  these  latter 
appeared  in  the  announcement  that  tea  would  be 
served  in  the  late  afternoon  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
big  new  hotel.  Across  one  end  of  the  restaurant — 
the  informal  one,  with  the  palms  and  the  glass  doors 
— was  stretched  a  table  on  which  the  silver  pots  and 
kettles  invitingly  reposed.  Bunches  of  flowers,  such 
as  jonquils,  pansies,  and  light-tinted  tulip?,  wereplaced 
on  the  tables,  and  a  menu  of  appropriate  material 
accompaniments  to  tea  was  made  out.  The  menus 
were  allowed  to  rest  on  the  tables  by  the  side  of  the 
modest  flowers.  With  studied  carelessness  a  heavy 
silver  cream-pitcher  or  sugar-bowl  was  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  snowy  cloth.  The  guests  came  tentatively 
at  first,  but  later  in  numbers  enough  to  fill  every 
table,  with  quite  a  sprinkling  of  men  among  them. 
The  crowd  has  been  smartly  dressed  from  the  first, 
including  some  women  whose  presence  casts  a  social 
splendor  on  the  entire  proceedings,  and  consequently 
attracts  many  others  as  handsomely  gowned,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  any  price  for  the  distinction  of  being 
seated  at  the  same  table  with  their  more  fortunate 
sisters. 

In  Virginia  houses  of  the  better  class,  during  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  notwithstanding  their 
almost  boundless  hospitality,  the  calls  of  young  men 
were  strictly  held  within  limit.  No  one  was  received 
as  a  visitor  to  a  girl  unless  his  antecedents  and  char- 
acter were  well  known  to  her  parents.  If  his  visit  was 
prolonged  until  after  ten  o'clock,  the  invitation  to 
family  prayers  was  given.  If  he  seemed  likely  to 
become  an  habitue"  of  the  house,  and  so  to  engage 
the  thoughts,  and  perhaps  in  time  the  affection,  of  a 
young  girl,  her  father  quietly  asked  the  purport  of 
his  visits,  and,  if  he  had  none  other  than  his  amuse- 
ment, courteously  requested  him  to  discontinue  his 
calls.  It  is.  related  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall  that 
several  of  his  nieces  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him, 
and  as  they  were  young  and  attractive,  the  house  be- 
came a  rendezvous  for  the  leading  young  men  of  the 
city  during  the  afternoons.  Judge  Marshall's  black 
majordomo,  old  Uncle  Joseph,  held  a  tight  rein  upon 
these  visitors.  Every  day  at  four  o'clock  he  would 
appear  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  in  spotless 
livery  and  with  a  profound  bow  would  announce : 
"  Ladies,  his  honor,  the  chief. justice,  has  retired  to 
his  room  to  prepare  for  dinner.  Gentlemen,  dinner 
will  be  served  at  half-past  four  o'clock.  It  is  now 
four.  His  honor  will  be  pleased  if  you  will  remain, 
and  covers  have  been  laid  for  you  at  the  table.  If 
you  can  not  remain,  will  you  permit  the  young  ladies 
to  retire  to  prepare  for  the  meal  ?  "  The  gentlemen 
usually  took  their  leave,  and  the  ladies  retired  in  an 
ill  humor  ;  but  any  remonstrance  with  Joseph  was 
only  answered  by:  "  It  is  the  rule  of  the  house. 
Young  folks  must  be  kept  within  bounds." 


The  disadvantage — for  it  is  no  less — under  which 
our  American  representatives  abroad  appear  at  court 
functions  is  especially  noticeable  at  the  levees  at  St. 
James's  and  Buckingham  Palace.  It  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  American  embassadors  and 
their  first  and  second  secretaries  have  no  distinctive 
court-dress  such  as  is  prescribed  for  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  other  countries,  and  so,  though 
they  wear  knee  -  breeches  and  silk  stockings  at 
drawing-rooms,  they  must  appear  at  the  levees  held 
in  the  early  afternoons  garbed  simply  in  evening- 
dress.  All  the  other  men  present  are  in  court-dress, 
except  the  court  newsman,  and  our  embassador  and 
the  first  and  second  secretaries  of  the  embassy  are 
not  infrequently  annoyed  by  being  mistaken  by  per- 
sons who  do  not  know  them  by  sight  for  that  func- 
tionary. He  is  the  purveyor  of  court  intelligence, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  stand  in  the  outer  courts  and  jot 
down  in  his  note-book  the  names  of  visitors  as  they 
arrive  for  presentation.  Being  there  on  a  business 
errand,  he  is  not  allowed  to  wear  the  ordinary  black 
velvet  court-costume  of  a  gentleman,  and  so  he 
appears  in  evening- dress.  Occasionally  an  artist  or 
writer  who  has  obtained  permission  to  make  sketches 
or  photographs  of  the  scenes  at  a  drawing-room  is 
allowed  to  be  present  in  even' ng- dress,  as  was  a 
writer  at  Buckingham  Palace  not  long  ago  who 
was  prep'.ring  an  article  for  an  American  maga- 
zine, but  he,  the  court  newsman,  and  the  officials  of 
the  Ame'ican  legation  were  the  only  men  present 
who  we     so  attired. 

There    is    a    wealthy    and    eccentric    woman    in 
".  ic^^ro  who  owns  about  $300,000  worth'  of  jewels 


and  yet  wears  any  part  of  them  only  once  a  year. 
She  is  Mrs.  Celia  Wallace,  the  sexagenarian  widow 
of  a  lumber  merchant,  and  she  keeps  all  her  treas- 
ures in  steel  safes  especially  built  for  them  in  her 
apartment  at  the  Auditorium.  There  she  lives  the 
life  of  a  recluse,  guarded  by  her  servants — she  has 
no  children — and  once  a  year  she  makes  a  dazzling 
appearance  in  all  her  splendor,  or  as  much  as  she 
can  crowd  on  her  person,  on  the  opening  night  of 
the  grand-opera  season.  When  the  curtain  went  up 
at  the  Auditorium  on  Monday,  a  fortnight  ago.  she 
sat  in  a  box  with  $135  000  worth  of  gems  strewn 
over  her  gown,  the  lace  on  which  was  itself  worth 
$15,000.  Diamonds  and  opals  glittered  in  her  snowy 
hair ;  her  necklace  was  of  large  diamonds,  as  were 
her  bracelets  and  corsage-pins.  In  an  elaborate 
comb  upon  her  head  there  was  the  largest  opal  in 
the  world,  while  rare  diamonds  of  varying  sizes, 
arranged  in  floriated  settings,  formed  a  fitting  frame. 
Another  feature  was  a  large  hair-pin.  containing  an 
enormous  yellow  diamond  in  the  centre  of  star  points 
incrusted  with  diamonds  for  its  background.  The 
largest  ornament  fastening  the  lace  on  the  bodice 
was  an  enormous  diamond,  surrounded  by  smaller 
precious  stones  of  the  same  sort.  Her  ear-rings 
were  large  diamonds  of  great  value.  Mrs.  Wallace 
does  not  care  for  things  like  those  worn  by 
other  women,  and  most  of  her  jewels  are  set 
according  to  her  own  designs.  One  of  the  treas- 
ures of  her  jewel  chest  is  a  feather  of  diamonds. 
It  is  six  inches  long  and  is  made  almost  entirely  of 
diamonds  articulated  by  faint  threads  which  bind 
without  being  seen.  The  feather  is  complete  to  the 
minutest  details.  Hundreds  of  small  diamonds,  but 
each  one  a  perfectly  set  stone,  are  employed  in  its 
construction.  So  delicate  is  the  workmanship  that 
the  slightest  breath  of  air  will  move  the  small  spread- 
ing branches.  It  looks  as  though  it  were  constructed 
of  frost  crystals  which  gleam  in  the  sunlight  without 
melting.  There  is  but  one  other  like  it  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  owned  by  Duchess  Mary  of  Teck,  who 
married  the  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  two 
diamond  feathers  were  created  about  the  same  time 
by  a  famous  French  gem-designer.  The  duchess  pur- 
chased one  on  condition  that  the  other  would  not  be 
offered  for  sale  in  Europe.  So  the  mate  came  across 
the  water  to  Mrs.  Wallace's  jewel-box. 


Parisian  society  is  beginning  to  brighten  up  a  bit, 
and  quite  a  number  of  hostesses  in  the  noble  faubourg 
are  sending  out  cards  announcing  "  petites  intimites  " 
— little  gatherings  at  which  there  is  music  or  entertain- 
ment of  a  literary  character.  But  balls,  formal  din- 
ners, and  large  receptions  are  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  Lenten  season.  Meantime,  the  vwndaine  occu- 
pies her  time  with  visiting  and  much  church-going, 
and  the  visiting  stranger  is  offered  his  best  oppor- 
tunity of  the  year  to  see  the  true  Parisian  iUgante. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  what  the  average  foreigner 
assumes  to  be  a  true  Parisienne  is  simply  a  Parisienne 
of  the  dec/assL1  type.  Yet  there  is  no  capital  in  the 
world  where  the  lines  of  dress  and  deportment  are  so 
carefully  drawn.  The  \r\\e  grand e  da?ne,  though  she 
may  blaze  out  in  the  most  marvelous  of  toilets  at 
night,  is  the  quietest  gowned  of  women  during  the 
day  ;  her  costume  is  characterized  by  nothing  save 
elegance  of  material,  fit,  and  a  certain  style  peculiarly 
its  own.  She  is  absolutely  irreproachable,  from  the 
small  toque  resting  on  her  glossy  and  not  too  elab- 
orately coiffured  hair  to  the  soles  of  her  patent- 
leather  boots,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  entire  cos- 
tume will  be  of  black,  and  yet  not  a  black  that  in  the 
least  suggests  mourning.  She  is  never  alone,  a  child 
or  servant,  at  least,  accompanying  her  on  the  slight- 
est errand. 


The  latest  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  dinner  was  given 
by  Lispenard  Stewart  in  New  York  recently.  He 
invited  twenty-five  of  his  friends  to  dine  at  Martin's 
restaurant,  where  they  found  a  beautiful  table,  deco- 
rated with  white  tulips,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and 
maiden-hair  fern.  When  four  courses  had  been 
served — oysters,  soup,  and  fish,  and  an  entrie— the 
ladies  resumed  their  wraps  and  took  carriages  to  the 
Hoffman  House,  where  a  haunch  of  English  mutton 
was  served  with  Brussels  sprouts  and  a  grand  display 
of  violets.  When  this  was  eaten  the  party  reentered 
their  carriages  and  drove  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
where  they  finished  the  dinner  amid  a  most  gorgeous 
display  of  orchids.  The  idea  of  this  progressive  plan 
is  that  persons  who  want  to  eat  should  go  to  the 
places  where  the  various  viands  they  crave  are  served 
in  the  best  style.  Nearly  all  the  famous  cooks  in 
New  York  have  their  specialties.  You  go  to  one 
place  for  fish,  to  another  for  joints,  to  another  for 
French  concoctions,  and  others  will  be  celebrated  for 
their  salads  and  their  ices.  But  the  model  set  by 
Mr.  Stewart  will  hardly  become  a  fashion,  except  for 
a  brief  time  among  those  who  are  ever  on  the  look 
out  for  fads  that  seem  a  trifle  larky. 

Leaving  one's  boots  outside  the  bedroom  door  to 
be  cleaned  overnight  is  an  essentially  English 
custom,  so  English  that  it  is  not  understood  across 
the  border,  if  we  may  put  credence  in  Punch's  story 
of  the  Scotch  host  who  replied  to  his  English  guest's 
statement,  after  an  ambrosial  night,  that  he  would 
put  his  boots  outside  the  door,  "All  ri',  ol'  fell1, 
nobody'll  touch  'em."  But  in  London  the  practice 
is  so  well  established  that  in  some  of  the  newer  hotels 
each  room  is  provided  with  a  small  cupboard  having 
Qn.e  door  opening  out  into  the  passage  and  another 


into  the  room,  in  which  boots  may  be  placed.  The 
outer  door  of  the  cupboard  has  a  key,  which  is  kept 
by  the  chambermaid,  while  the  inner  door  can  be 
bolted  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  insure  the  occupant  of 
the  room  against  any  breach  of  his  or  her  privacy. 
Besides  the  protection  which  it  affords  to  boots,  the 
arrangement  has  another  advantage  which  will  be 
specially  appreciated  by  ladies,  for  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  visitors  appearing  at  their  doors  in  dis- 
habille to  take  in  their  hot  water  or  tea. 


Lovers  in  Paris,  not  satisfied  with  the  ring  as  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  their  eternal  love,  are 
exchanging  eyes — not  their  own  eyes,  of  course, 
but  very  good  imitations  of  them.  The  engagement 
eye  is  framed  in  gold  and  painted  on  ivory,  and  is 
set  round  about  with  precious  stones.  It  must  be 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  human  and  individual 
window,  not  enlarged  or  beautified,  but  painted  as 
it  is.  Every  model  must  give  his  or  her  artist  at 
least  three  sittings  before  the  right  shade  and  the 
perfect  expression  can  be  transferred  to  the  little 
ivory  convex. 

THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 

The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

for  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  March  30th,  aggre- 
gated 14,188  shares  stock  and  71,000  bonds,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  business,  as  follows  : 
Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  C.  Water  5%..  2,000    @  102M  *oz% 

Edison  L.  and  P.  6%.   1,000    ©126^  128         128M 

N.E.ofCal.5% 13,000    @i02&  103 

S.  F.&  N.  P.  Ry  5%.  25,000    ©10534  105^     106 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz.  6%..    4,000     @  104^-104  iojJ^      104 % 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%.. .   7,000    ©115  114K     115 

S.V.Water6%. 6,000    @  115^  "5&     "7 

S.  V.  Water  4% 13,000    @  102%.  102M     103^ 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Sltares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Spring  Valley  Water.    504       @  100%-  9934  100         100^ 

Gas  a  ltd  Elec. 

Oakland  Gas 110      @    45-      43  44          46 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.    120      @    88-      87  87^      88 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric .  1,223      ©    8o#-  88  88& 

Stockton  G.  &  E 200      @    i2>£  12 

Street  R.J?. 

Cal.  St 20      @  108K  107}^     109 

Market  St 326      ©    53-      52  52^       53 

Powders. 

Eastern  Dynamite.          20      ©    85  85 

Giant  Con 230      ©    42}^-  41  &  41^      42 

Vigortt 150      ©     3-        zfs  2%        3 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 7.795      @    3°K~  23^  27H      28 

Hutchinson 2,835       @    4&H~  41¥i  44&       45 

Alaska  Packers 10      @    g6j^  96         97^ 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .     645       ©    57^-  54  56^ 

The  trading  in  the  sugar  stocks  amounted  to  10,- 
630  shares,  and  large  blocks  of  both  Hawa.ian  and 
Hutchinson  were  thrown  on  the  market.  In  Hawaiian 
the  transactions  were  made  to  appear  as  if  for  short 
account,  as  the  greater  portion  was  sold  seller,  and 
the  market  raided  at  the  end  and  sold  down  on  small 
lots.  There  were  rumors  on  the  street  that  holders 
of  stock  on  which  loans  had  been  made  were 
called  on  to  pay  up,  and  were  thus  forced  to  sell  to 
protect  their  holdings.  This  in  connection  with  the 
war  news  caused  many  holders  to  sell  out,  Hawaiian 
dropping  from  30^  to  23H,  but  the  low  figures  were 
made  on  small  lots  only  ;  at  the  close  the  stock  was 
zyHB.,  with  small  offerings. 

One  thousand  shares  of  Hutchinson  was  pressed  for 
sale  on  the  market  on  one  call  of  the  board,  and  the 
stock  fell  from  44^  to  41 H,  but  reacted  on  the  fol- 
lowing call  to  43&,  and  closed  firm  at  44^-45. 

Gas  and  Electric  stocks  were  quiet.  San  Francisco 
Gas  and  Electric  was  held  at  88  on  filling  of  short 
contracts,  closing  weak. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 


SIG  B.  SCHLOSS. 


A.  W.  BLOW, 


Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 


A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.     838   Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


The  Movement  is  the  Life 

Of  a  watch.  Accuracy  makes 
it  valuable,  inaccuracy  worth- 
less. 

The  Riverside  or  Royal 

Waltham  movement  in  any 
casing  is  as  accurate  as  money 
will  buy. 

The  price  is  moderate. 

W.  K.  VANDERSUCE  CO. 

ia«  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 
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Bicycle 
Boot 


travel  stained,  mud 
splattered,  gray  with 
dust  and  shabby  look- 
,  can  be  made  to 
look  as  pood  aa  new 
■with  a  little 


VICI 


Leather 
Dressing 


Polishes  leather  and 
softens  It.  Gives  it  the 
lustre  it  had  when  it  left 
the  makers'  hands.  Good 
for  any  kind  of  Jesilher, 
any  kind  of  shoes.  Sold 
by  all  dealers.  Made 
by  the  makers  of  the 
famous  Vici  Kid. 

An  illnstrated  book  of  in- 
struct inn— "How  to  buy  and 
I  care  for  your  Shoes,"   mailed  free. 
I     ROBERT   II.  FOEKDEREK,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOGIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus »  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash. 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A,  H.R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Geokgb 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W,  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 W22.733.1I9 

Paid -Up  Capital  aud  Surplus 1.654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.     W.  C.  E.  de  FREMERV,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton zd  Assistant  Cashier 

Allhn  M.  Clav Secretary 

0URKESFONDKNT8  : 

•r       ,,     ,  \  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York i  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore ...  .The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

f,. .  \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Chicago \  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  -Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschatt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. . . .' The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  aud  Surplus 96,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valbntinb,  President;  Homes  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Casnier. 

Dir*ctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge.  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  M  cCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAETFORD. 
Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,   83,300.- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COXIN  M.  BOYD,  A?ent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  ■'  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,00a  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches  : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SIDNEY. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Miss  Lubbock  once  remarked  to  Arthur  Balfour 
that  she  would  like  to  hear  Disraeli's  conversation. 
"  You  need  not  do  that,"  he  replied,  "  you  have  only 
to  imagine  a  brazen. mask  talking  his  own  novels." 


John  F.  Hurley,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  served  in 
the  late  war,  was  a  clever  gunner,  and  several  years 
ago  the  following  tale  was  told  of  his  skill :  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  firing  solid  shot  at  the  enemy  in 
one  engagement,  and  his  captain  came  up  and  said  : 
"  Private  Hurley,  let  me  see  you  hit  that  rebel  cap- 
tain in  the  eye."     "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  John  ;  "  which 

eye  shall  I  hit  ?  " 

^ 

As  a  performer  on  the  piano,  Brahms,  the  com- 
poser, had  an  extremely  hard  touch.  This  once  led 
a  musician  who  was  accompanying  him  on  the  'cello 
to  exclaim  :  "I  don't  hear  myself."  "Ah,"  replied 
Brahms,  "you  are  a  lucky  fellow."  When  he  left  the 
room  after  a  lively  evening  among  friends,  he  used 
to  remark  :  "  If  there  is  any  one  present  whose  feel- 
ings I  have  not  hurt,  1  trust  he  will  receive  my 
humble  apology." 

Speaker  Reed  recently  wished  to  see  a  political 
friend  on  some  very  important  business,  and  tele- 
graphed him  to  come  at  once  to  Washington.  The 
friend  took  the  first  train,  but  a  wash-out  on  the 
road  soon  stopped  him.  Going  to  a  telegraph  office, 
he  sent  this  message  :  "  Wash-out  on  the  line  ;  can't 
come,"  to  which  in  due  time  he  received  the  following 
reply  from  the  Maine  statesman  :  "  Buy  a  new  shirt, 
and  come  anyway." 

In  Lady  Gregory's  newly  published  reminiscences, 
she  says  of  George  the  Fourth's  trip  to  Ireland  in 
1821  :  "The  king  arrived  after  a  good  passage, 
during  which  much  goose-pie  and  whisky  had  been 
consumed.  Word  had  just  come  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  The  story  goes  that 
'  Sire,  your  enemy  is  dead '  were  the  words  he  was 
greeted  with.  '  When  did  she  die  ? '  was  his  re- 
sponse.    But  the  queen  was  indeed  also  dead." 

Nassau  William  Senior,  the  English  political 
economist,  was  a  frequent  guest  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe  at  Lansdowne  House,  and  on  one  occasion 
was  busily  writing,  quite  abstracted,  as  usual,  in  a 
room  full  of  company  when  Tom  Moore  was  singing. 
The  scratch  of  his  pen  was  not  an  agreeable  accom- 
paniment, and  at  last  one  of  the  company  asked  very 
politely  :  "You  are  not  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Senior  ?" 
"No,"  be  replied,  "  but  it  does  not  disturb  me  in  the 
least.     Pray  go  on." 


John  Ruskin,  the  English  art  critic,  once  criticised 
in  his  fearless  way  a  picture  of  a  well-k»own  painter, 
who  was  very  much  grieved  at  the  effect.  Later,  on 
hearing  of  the  sorrow  he  had  caused,  he  wrote  to  the 
artist  that  he  regretted  he  could  not  speak  more 
favorably  of  the  picture,  but  hoped  it  would  make 
no  difference  in  their  friendship.  The  artist,  it  is 
said,  wrote  in  reply  the  following  note:  "Dear 
Ruskin  :  Next  time  I  meet  you  1  shall  knock  you 
down,  but  I  hope  it  will  make  no  difference  in  our 
friendship." 

An  English  gentleman  was  staying  with  an  Irish 
friend  during  the  agrarian  riots.  As  they  drove 
home  in  the  dusk,  a  bullet  flew  past  them  just  as 
they  passed  the  lodge  gates.  "Good  God  !  what  is 
that?"  exclaimed  the  stranger.  "Oh,"  answered 
the  Irishman,  "  it's  only  the  lodge- keeper."  "  Lodge- 
keeper?"  said  his  friend;  "that  gun  was  loaded 
with  ball."  "  Of  course,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  Had 
we  not  better  send  for  the  police  immediately," 
asked  the  visitor,  "  and  have  the  ruffian  arrested?" 
"  Heaven  forbid,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  he  is  the  worst 
shot  that  I  ever  had." 

Girard,  the  famous  French  painter,  when  very 
young,  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Lanjuinais,  then  of  the  council  of  Napoleon.  The 
young  painter  was  shabbily  attired,  and  his  reception 
was  extremely  cold,  but  Lanjuinais  discovered  in  him 
such  striking  proofs  of  talent  and  good  sense  that, 
on  Girard's  rising  to  take  leave,  he  rose,  too, 
and  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the  antechamber. 
The  change  was  so  striking  that  Girard  could  not 
avoid  an  expression  of  surprise.  ' '  My  young  friend," 
said  Lanjuinais,  anticipating  the  inquiry,  "  we  receive 
an  unknown  person  according  to  his  dress — we  take 
leave  of  him  according  to  his  merit." 

A  party  of  San  Franciscans  recently  returned  from 
a  tour  of  Mexico  in  a  private  car.  While  there  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  bargaining  instincts 
of  the  people.  At  Aguas  Calientes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blank  were  offered  a  very  fine  piece  of  needle-work 
in  the  shape  of  a  tea-cloth.  For  this,  sixty  dollars 
was  asked.  The  haggling  over  the  price  extended 
over  the  entire  day.  Finally  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank 
were  separated.  Mr.  Blank  retiring  to  the  car  for 
spiritual  comforts  and  a  game  of  cards.  While 
there  he  was  again  attacked  by  the  needle-work 
fiends,  and  they  consented  to  take  twenty  dollars 
for  their  tea-cloth.  He  was  willing  to  give  it, 
but  was  unable  to  tell  whether  it  was  the  same 
one.     He  therefore  bade  them   return  in   half   an 


hour,  intending  to  allow  his  wife  to  identify  the 
needle-work.  But  in  about  fifteen  minutes  Mrs. 
Blank  appeared,  radiant  and  joyous,  and  informed 
him  that  she  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  it  at  a  very 
low  price.  When  he  asked  her  how  much,  she  re- 
plied :  "Twenty-five  dollars!  Wasn't  it  cheap?' 
The  thrifLy  Mexicans  made  five  dollars  by  going 
straight  to  the  wife  from  the  husband. 

A  New  Yorker  was  shown  to  a  room  in  a  hotel  in 
Brussels,  according  to  the  story  told  by  one  of  our 
American  consuls  in  Belgium,  where  he  found  twenty 
candles  stuck  in  a  chandelier.  As  it  was  dark,  the 
attendant  lighted  them  all  ;  but  the  guest  had  been 
in  European  hotels  before,  and  made  him  put  them 
out  immediately.  This  was  of  no  avail,  however. 
In  his  bill  next  day  he  found  them  charged,  ' '  Twenty 
candles,  ten  francs  "  (two  dollars).  He  went  back  to 
the  room  and  took  out  all  the  candles,  wrapped  each 
one  in  a  bit  of  paper,  and  slipped  them  into  his  over- 
coat pocket.  When  he  was  about  to  leave  the  house, 
he  found  the  servants  drawn  up  in  two  lines  in  the 
hall,  ten  men-servants  on  one  side,  ten  maid-servants 
on  the  other,  all  smiling  and  ready  for  the  expected 
tip.  Then  he  drew  out  his  package  and  distributed 
the  candles,  one  to  each.  "  Allow  me,  monsieur," 
he  said,  with  a  bow;  "permit  me,  madanie.  They 
are  very  superior  candles,  I  assure  you  ;  I  paid  ten 
cents  apiece  for  them,"  and  he  left  them  all  staring  at 
the  cindles  like  so  many  altar-boys. 


SPEAKER    REED'S    HAIR. 


A  Loquacious  Barber  Set  at  Naught. 


The  Hon.  T.  Reed,  Speaker,  reclined  in  a  hotel 
barber-shop  chair  the  other  afternoon,  looking  like  an 
aproned  Buddha  far  plunged  in  contemplation  of  the 
limitations  of  the  infinite.  Inscrutability  gleamed 
steadily  from  his  penetrating  little  eyes.  He  seemed 
to  reck  not  that  the  burly,  selfish  world  was 
a-move.  He  gazed  with  a  continuously  focused 
gaze  upon  the  knob  of  the  barber-shop  door — 
whether  attempting  to  hypnotize  himself  or  to 
hypnotize  the  knob,  who  knows  ? — and  he  spake 
no  word  to  the  grinning  black  barber  with  teeth 
like  peeled  almonds,  who  swept  the  scissors  with 
zephyr  touch  through  the  colorless  wisp  of  hair  that 
faintly  fringes  the  after  part  of  the  great  man's  skull. 
The  disinclination  of  the  Hon.  T.  Reed  to  be  dis- 
cursive was  not  according  to  the  barber's  ideas  of 
things.  He  attempted  to  draw  the  great  man  out, 
perhaps  in  order  to  bequeath  a  legacy  of  epigrams  to 
posterity.  The  great  man  only  grunted  monosyllabic 
replies,  and  resumed  his  reverie.  Then  the  barber 
decided  to  switch  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Reed's  hirsute  peculiarities. 

"  Yo'  haiuh's  sut'nly  thinnin'  out  a  heap,  suh," 
said  he. 

"  Urn — m,"  said  Mr.  Reed. 

"Teenchy  bit  o'  tonic  do  it  whole  lot  o'  good, 
suh." 

"  Urn — m  ;  no." 

"  Bin  bald  on  de  top  o'  yo'  head  long,  suh  ?  " 

Mr.  Reed  did  not  remove  his  gaze  from  the  door- 
knob as  he  drawled : 

"  I  came  into  the  world  that  way.  Then  1  had  an 
interval  of  comparative  hirsute  luxuriance,  but  it  was 
not  enduring.  I  have  long  since  emerged  from  the 
grief  of  the  deprivation.  It  no  longer  afflicts  me. 
Do  not  permit  it  to  weigh  upon  you." 

The  black  barber  studied  over  this  for  awhile  ap- 
parently without  fully  apprehending  its  meaning, 
however. 

"  Yo"  haiuh's  look  some  bettuh,  suh,  ef  yo'  kep'  it 
long  in  de  back  laike,"  he  said  after  a  few  moments 
of  silence. 

The  Hon.  T.  Reed  removed  his  gaze  from  the 
door-knob,  fastened  it  upon  the  ceiling,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  spoke  again  : 

"  Let  me  assure  you,  my  tonsorial  friend,"  said 
he,  "  that  the  appearance  of  my  hair,  as  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  wearing  it,  is  eminently  satisfactory 
to  myself,  and,  perhaps  I  might  also  say,  to  my  con- 
stituents. What  h'ttle  hair  still  adorns  my  head  I 
have  possessed  for  a  long  time.  I  know  it  well.  I 
have  been  on  familiar  terms  with  it  for  many  years. 
I  have  inadvertently  mingled  spruce  -  gum  and 
chewing-tar  with  it  in  my  years  of  extreme  youth. 
1  have  often  sun-dried  it  in  order  to  present  a  proper 
not-guilty  appearance  at  home  after  surreptitious 
swimming  expeditions.  I  have  had  it  pulled  the 
wrong  way  by  boys  whom  1  only  learned  to  thrash 
afterward.  At  the  same  period  of  my  life  I  even  en- 
dured the  ignominy  of  having  it  cut — in  ascending 
tiers — by  experimental  maiden  aunts.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  is  that  that  bit  of  remaining  hair 
and  1  are  old  and,  I  trust,  inseparable  friends.  I 
indulge  the  hair,  and  the  hair  indulges  me.  The 
hair  indulges  me  by  permitting  me  to  wear  it  after 
my  own  conception  of  the  way  it  ought  to  be  worn, 
and  I  indulge  the  hair  by  firmly  declining  to  have  it 
trifled  with  by  gentlemen  of  the  scissors  who  possess 
artistic  ideas  more  bizarre  than  my  own.  I  fear  I'll 
have  to  ask  you  to  indulge  us  both — the  hair  and  me. 
Cut  it  the  way  I  directed  you  to  cut  it." 

1  he  black  barber  looked  dazed.  When  ihe  great 
man  had  lumbered  out  of  the  shop,  rolling  like  a 
man-o'-war  bo'sun's  mate  on  a  three-day  liberty 
ashore,  the  barber  mumbled  : 

"  Speakuh  !  Ah,  shou'd  say  he  all  is  a  speakuh  !  " 
—  Washington  Post* 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


The  Haberdasher's  Hero. 
He  had  worn  a  colored  blazer  on  the  Nile, 
He  had  sported  spats  in  Persia  just  for  style  ; 
With  a  necktie  quite  too  utter,  in  the  streets  of 
old  Calcutta, 
He  had  stirred  up  quite  a  flutter  for  awhile. 

The  maids  of  Java  thronged  before  his  door. 
Attracted  by  the  trousers  that  he  wore  ; 

And  his  vest — a  bosom-venter — shook  Formosa 
to  its  centre, 
And  they  hailed  him  as  a  mentor  by  the  score. 

On  his  own  ground,  as  a  masher  on  the  street, 
He  outdid  a  Turkish  pasha,  who  stood  treat ; 
He  gave  Shanghai  the  jumps,  and  their  cheeks 
stuck  out  like  humps 
At  the  patent-leather  pumps  upon  his  feet. 

But  he  called  upon  an  Auburn  girl  one  night 
With  a  neck-tie  ready-made,  which  wasn't  right ; 
And  she  looked  at  him,  this  maid  did,  and  he 
faded,  and  he  faded, 
And  he  faded,  and  he  faded  out  of  sight. 

— Lewis/on  Evening  Journal. 


Get  Up  and   Scratch. 
Said  one  little  chick,  with  a  funny  little  squirm, 
"  I  wish  I  could  find  a  nice,  fat  worm." 

Said  another  little  chicken,  with  a  queer  little  shrug, 
"  I  wish  I  could  find  a  nice,  fat  bug." 

Said  a  third  little  chick,  with  a  strange  little  squeal, 
"  I  wish  I  could  find  some  nice,  yellow  meal." 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  the  mother,  from  the  green 

garden  patch, 
"  If  you  want  any  breakfast  you  must  get  up  and 

scratch." 

From  "Locksley  Hall  Hotel." 
Waiter  !     I  am  supper-sated,  I  am  dying  for  a  doze  : 
Let  me  sleep ;  and  when  you  want  me,  play  upon 
me  with  the  hose. 

'Tis  the  room  and  all  around  it,  where  we  supt  the 

night  before  ; 
And  the  only  sole  survivor  is   my  friend  upon  the 

floor. 

I  have  seen  the  swart  Ojibway  swallow  vitriol  for 

sport. 
And  the  almond-eyed  duennas  dance  a  jig  to  pipes  of 

port : 

I  have  seen  the  double  Dutchman  play  such  fiery 

pranks  with  gin, 
That  the  juniperian   berries  sprang,  in  springtime, 

from  his  skin. 

I  have  seen  the  cow-like  Lascar  chew  his  alcoholic 

cud, 
And  the  grand  old  alligator  wallow  in  unfathomed 

mud. 

I  have  traveled  east  on  business,  I  have  wandered 
west  for  fun  : 

And  I  hold  the  doughty  walrus  daintier  than  the  rail- 
road bun. 

But  a  tongue  of  tougher  metal,  or  a  throat  of  wider 

bore, 
I  have  never  yet  encountered  than  my  friend's  upon 

the  floor. 

The  Modem  Generation  of  Men. 

Physically,  men  are  better  to-day  than  ever  before. 
Our  college  youth  are,  as  a  general  thing,  magnifi- 
cent specimens.  The  constitutionally  weak  and  ner- 
vous, though  they  may  never  become  athletes,  can 
greatly  increase  their  strength  and  restore  tranquillity 
to  the  nervous  system  by  the  efficient  aid  of  Hostet- 
ters  Stomach  Bitters,  which  also  removes  malarial, 
kidney,  dyspeptic,  and  bilious  trouble. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


Remington 
L  Standard 
•  Cypewriter 

does,  and  always 
has  done,  ihe 

Best  «lorfe 

for  {he  longest 
time,  <with  the 
least  effort  on  ihe 
pari  of  the  opera- 
tor,   and  the 
least  expense 
to  the  owner. 

Ne=w  Models 
no*w  better  than  ever  before 


Slychoff,  Scamans  &  Benedict, 

211  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.     I 


The  Index  to  lamps  and  the 
chimneys  for  them  will  save 
you  money  and  trouble. 

We  want  you  to  have  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TI3IE. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 

SILL  THE   NEWS  ILL* TIE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos S6.00 

6  "     3.00 

3  "     1.50 

1  "     63 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1  c0 

Weekly  Call 12  "     ,Jo 

6"     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2<so 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  6-50.  month 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


ESTABLISHED    1S88. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast.  Coun- 
try on  any  Topic— Eusiness,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.     Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  M.  1042. 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Belgic   .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  April  3 

Venus  (Cargo  Only) Thursday,  April  21 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  10 

Doric. ..(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  arid    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  A.  M„  Mar.  2. 
7.   12,   17,    22,   27,   Apr.    1,   transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Spear  Street 
Wharf),  Mar.  2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30, 
transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m.,  Mar.  2,   7,    12,  17,   22,  27,   and 
every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  A.  M.,  Mar.  3,  9,  15,  ax, 
27,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m..  Mar. 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  San  Piego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  1 1 
a.  M.,  Mar.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 


The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St.  Palace  Hotel. 
GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

FlUIlf      Sl  S-ZealandiaforHon- 

P  Mil IV  o!ulu   onlv'  Wednesday,  April 
m  6th,    1898,  at  2  p.m.     Special 

party  rates. 
S.  S.  Alanieda  sails  via 

Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

(gmpaRtj-  f8$e^'tEsdar' April  ao 

J.  D.  Sprechels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Acts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Parts), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  a.  m. 

Paris Apr.    13  I  St.  Paul May   n 

St.  Paul Apr.   20  I  St.  Louis May  18 

St.  Louis Apr.     27  j  Paris May  25 

Paris May      4  I  St.  Paul June    1 

RED    STAR   LINE. 

New  York  and  Antwerp.  From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Friesland Apr.    13  I  Noordland May   11 

Kensington Apr.  20  |  Friesland May   18 

Westernland Apr.   27  J  Kensington May  25 

South wark May     4  I  Westernland June      1 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St.,  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— (JUEKNSTOWN- LIVERPOOL 

Sailings  from  New  York  Wednesdays, 
12  noon. 

BRITANNIC Apr.  13. .May   11. .June    8. .July     6 

MAJESTIC Apr.  20. -May    18.  .June  15.  July    13 

GERMANIC Apr.  27.. May   25..  lune  22.. July  20 

TEUTONIC May    4   .June     1.. June  29. .July  37 


Cymric,     COO    feet    long,    IS, 340    tons.     New 
Twin- Sere w  Cargo  and  Passenger  Steamer* 

May  17th... .  .June  21st July  z6th.     Berths  $60.00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and  outside. 

S.  TENNEV  FRENCH,  General  Western    l 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER 

Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  stcam-hn 

Pacific  Coast. 
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April  4,  1898. 


The  Crocker  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  30th, 
at  the  Crocker  mansion  on  California  Street. '  The 
beautiful  interior  needed  but  little  to  enhance  its 
natural  attractiveness,  still,  here  and  there,  there 
were  clusters  of  fragrant  flowers  that  gave  an  artistic 
finishing  touch  to  the  elegant  furnishings.  Covers 
were  laid  for  twenty-four  and  the  menu  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  At  the  close  of  dinner  the  gen- 
tlemen repaired  to  the  billiard-room  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  post-prandial  cigars,  while  the  ladies 
indulged  in  social  chat  in  the  drawing-rooms.  Then 
the  entire  party  proceeded  to  the  spacious  art- 
gallery,  which,  in  addition  to  its  brilliantly  lighted 
chandeliers,  had  been  fitted  with  calcium  lights.  An 
impromptu  stage  had  been  erected  there,  and  soon 
after  all  were  seated  a  group  of  Geisha  girls  ap- 
peared, with  Miss  Edith  Hall  as  the  principal,  and 
gave  some  of  the  melodious  songs  from  the  opera  of 
that  name,  together  with  some  pretty  dances.  There 
were  also  other  numbers  of  interest,  which  made 
up  quite  an  elaborate  vaudeville  programme  that  was 
highly  enjoyed.  Toward  the  end  of  the  programme 
an  earthquake  was  introduced,  but  this  surprise  was 
apparently  not  intended  by  the  host  and  hostess. 
After  the  vaudeville  artists  had  departed,  the  guests 
indulged  in  dancing  on  the  polished  parquetry  floor 
of  the  art-gallery  until  after  midnight.  The  affair 
was  a  brilliant  one  and  most  successful  in  every  way. 
Those  present  were : 

Prince  and  Princess  Andre"  Poniatowski,  Prince 
and  Princess  Charles  Poniatowski,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll, 
Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke, 
Miss  Goodall,  Miss  Hoffman,  Miss  Alice  Rutherford, 
Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Miss  Alice 
Owen,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  George  E.  Hall,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Alexander  Rutherford,  Mr.  Beatty, 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  A.  Wiltsee. 

The  Morgan  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  gave  a  most  enjoyable 
lunch-party  on  Tuesday,  March  29th,  at  her  resi- 
dence, 2211  Clay  Street,  as  a  compliment  to  Mrs. 
George  Crocker.  Covers  were  laid  for  twenty  ladies 
at  a  large  square  table,  which  was  ornate  with  hun- 
dreds of  Beauty  of  Blazenwood  roses  artistically 
arranged.  Several  hours  were  delightfully  passed  at 
the  festal  board.     Mrs.  Morgan's  guests  were  : 

Mrs.  George  Crocker,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  Mrs. 
Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mrs.  Homer  S,  King,  Mrs.  Edgar 
B.  Carroll,  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt, 
Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Mrs.  William  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long,  Mrs. 
John  D.  Spreckles,  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Preston,  Miss  Alice  Rutherford,  Miss  Ella  Morgan, 
and  Miss  Therese  Morgan. 

The  Riding  Club. 

The  San  Francisco  Riding  Club  held  its  second 
annual  exhibition  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  29th, 
at  the  academy  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  fashionable,  and  the  exhibition  was 
highly  enjoyed.  There  was  tandem- driving,  tilting 
at  rings,  rough-riding,  and  steeple-chasing,  which 
made  a  most  interesting  performance.  Afterward 
refreshments  were  served  and  dancing  was  enjoyed 
until  midnight.  The  driving  of  the  unicorn  team  by 
Miss  Rose  Hooper  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  horse- 
manship, while  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hooper's  management 
of  her  mare  Caprice  was  perfect. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  exhibition  were  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Hooper,  Mrs.  Fanny  Lent,  Miss  Rose 
Hooper,  Miss  Kohler,  Miss  Lilienthal,  Miss  Farqu- 
harson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee, 
Count  de  Bauviere,  Mr.  J.  Dalzell  Brown,  Mr. 
Charles  de  Young,  Mr.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  Samuel 
H.  Boardman,  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  Mr.  George  H. 
Lent,  Mr.  Fischer,  Mr.  G.  C.  B.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  H.  Sawyer. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Helen  Wilder  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Unger  will  take 
place  in  Honolulu  on  Saturday,  April  2d. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Frances  Dudley  and 
Dr.  Wallace  Irving  Terry,  of  this  city,  will  take  place 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  L.  Dudley,  in  Stockton,  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day, April  19th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Haggin  will  give  a  ball 
soon  after  Easter  at  their  residence,  587  Fifth  Avenue, 


in  New  York  city,  as  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Haggin's 
granddaughter,  Miss  Edith  Lounsbery. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  will  give  a  garden-party  at 
her  country  home  in  Pleasanton  on  Monday,  May 
16th,  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Preston  gave  a  dinner- 
party at  the  Hotel  Richelieu  on  Tuesday  evening. 
March  29th,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grorge 
Crocker.  The  others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  D.  Spreckels,  Miss  Alice  Rutherford,  Miss  Isa- 
bel Preston,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Mr.  E.  A.  Wilt- 
see,  Lieutenant  D.  E.  Nolan,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  gave  a  dinner- 
party on  Tuesday  evening,  March  29th,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  at  their 
residence,  2550  Webster  Street. 

Miss  Bernice  Landers  entertained  a  few  friends 
very  pleasantly  at  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  March  29th, 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

The  reception  given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Phcebe  A. 
Hearst  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  26th,  by  the 
members  of  the  Ebell  Society,  at  their  club-rooms  in 
Oakland,  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  successful 
affair.  Fully  four  hundred  ladies  were  present  to 
meet  the  honored  guest  of  the  day.  The  rooms 
were  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  while  music 
was  another  attraction,  and  light  refreshments  were 
served. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary  gave  a  reception 
on  Saturday  evening,  March  26th,  in  honor  of  the 
new  board  of  trustees,  in  the  library  building  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  The  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated, 
a  string  orchestra  was  in  attendance,  and  fight  re- 
freshments were  served.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  the  evening  was  passed  very  pleasantly. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Gerstle 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 

Prince  Andre  Poniatowski  has  purchased  the  old 
Redington  place,  near  Burlingame,  in  San  Mateo 
County.  The  tract  consists  of  about  five  hundred 
acres,  and  the  consideration  is  said  to  have  been 
seventy  thousand  dollars.  It  has  been  stated  that 
Prince  Poniatowski  will  have  a  beautiful  villa  erected 
upon  the  grounds. 


ART    NOTES. 


Miss  Prather's  Miniatures. 
An  exhibition  of  miniatures  is  to  be  held  at  Vtckery's 
on  April  nth,  12th,  and  13th,  which  will  be  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  the  artist,  Miss  Laura  Prather. 
The  exhibition  will  consist  of  ten  pictures,  which  are 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  artist's  work.  These 
miniatures  are  from  life,  from  photographs,  and 
from  daguerreotypes,  and  are  of  well-known  people. 
Among  those  to  be  shown  are  the  portraits  of  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Shafter,  mother  of  Mrs.  Charles  Webb 
Howard  ;  a  miniature  from  life  of  the  artist's  mother  ; 
little  Miss  Coghill,  granddaughter  of  Judge  J.  M. 
Stanley  ;  son  of  ex-Mayor  W.  D.  Davis  ;  Miss 
Floy  Brown,  of  Oakland  ;  son  of  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Palmer  ;  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Miller.  These,  though 
representative,  are  by  no  means  all  that  Miss 
Prather  has  in  hand.  She  is  engaged  upon  seven 
for  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith,  of  Oakland  ;  one  for  Mr. 
H.  H.  Webb,  of  Johannesburg,  Africa  ;  one  for 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Crux,  of  San  Francisco  ;  one  for  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Miller,  one  for  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  one  of 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Brown,  one  for  Mrs.  Lohman,  and  one 
for  Mrs.  Will  Henshaw.  Mr.  Fred  Yates  requested 
permission  to  show  the  miniature  of  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Miller  at  the  Spring  Exhibition  in  London,  and 
other  competent  connoisseurs  have  pronounced  her 
work  most  meritorious.  The  interest  now  taken  in 
these  charming  bits  of  ivory  makes  this  exhibidon 
one  of  peculiar  interest  to  art  lovers. 

An  Art  Loan  Association. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  California  Woman's 
Hospital  is  making  arrangements  to  hold  an  art-loan 
exhibition  of  portraits  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute 
of  Art,  commencing  on  Saturday  evening,  April  16th, 
and  continuing  for  two  weeks  thereafter.  So  far, 
some  rare  portraits  have  been  secured  from  the 
works  of  Denner,  Boldini,  Gerard,  Wheatleigh,  Vos, 
Yates,  Strong,  Keith,  Sully,  Lawrence,  and  other 
well-known  artists,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  affair.  A  first  prize  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of  ten  dollars  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  posters  illustrating  the  ex- 
hibition. All  of  the  posters  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Sketch  Club,  723  Sutter  Street,  on  April 


ROYAL  is  the  only  Baking 
Powder  that  will  keep 
fresh  and  of  full  strength 
in  the  climate  of  the  Yukon. 

ROYAL,  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


5th  and  6th,  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited  to  in- 
spect them. 

The  San  Francisco  public  are  scarcely  aware  of  the 
rare  art  treasures  in  their  own  city.  Some  little  idea  of 
that  wealth  has  been  gathered  from  one  or  two  previ- 
ous loan  exhibitions — one  years  ago  in  the  old  rooms 
of  the  Art  Association  on  Pine  Street  and  the  more 
recent  one  in  the  present  Art  Institute  two  or  three 
years  ago.  There  were  universal  expressions  of  sur- 
prise at  the  portrait  loan  exhibition  concerning  the 
richness  of  the  collection,  the  infinitude  of  types  rep- 
resented, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  art  schools. 
Such  was  the  interest  then  shown  and  so  successful 
were  these  loan  exhibitions  that  many  individuals 
have  been  emboldened  to  loan  their  precious  treas- 
ures at  this  exhibition  who  hitherto  have  refrained. 
The  fact  that  at  the  last  one  no  harm  resulted  to  any 
picture  or  other  object  of  art,  that  they  were  all  in- 
sured and  returned  intact  and  undamaged  to  their 
owners,  will  have  its  effect  on  possible  exhibitors 
now. 

The  Argonaut  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
portrait  exhibit  of  three  years  ago  and  to  predict  its 
success,  although  many  were  doubtful  as  to  the  ade- 
quate field  to  draw  upon  in  so  small  a  city.  Its  suc- 
cess more  than  corroborated  our  prediction,  and  we 
assure  our  readers  that  the  present  exhibition,  striking 
as  was  the  first  one,  will  surpass  it  in  every  possible 
feature. 

Mr.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  will  leave  for  London  in 
May,  where  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures  will  be 
given  in  some  gallery  of  note,  and  he  contemplates 
residing  permanently  in  the  English  capital.  Mr. 
Peters's  pictures  have  attracted  much  attention,  and 
every  one  of  the  paintings  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
Bohemian  Club  art  exhibition  about  four  months 
ago  has  been  sold.  "The  Legend  of  Brittany," 
which  decorates  the  walls  of  the  Bohemian  Club, 
was  previously  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon.  He  is 
now  engaged  on  a  large  canvas,  "Twilight  in  San 
Francisco,  from  the  Bay."  Before  his  departure  Mr. 
Peters  will  hold  a  reception  and  art  exhibition  in  this 
city. 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  has  elected  the 
following  directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  term  : 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  L. 
P.  Latimer,  Mr.  James  W.  Byme,  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Piatt,  Mr.  George  Whittell,  Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers, 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  and  Mr. 

William  G.  Stafford. 

*■ 

Mr.  Aaron  Altmann,  the  young  student  of  the 
Mark  Hopkins's  Institute  of  Art,  who  left  this  city 
five  years  ago  to  study  art  in  Paris,  returned  home 
on  Wednesday  a  full-fledged  painter. 


Bohemian  Club  to  Buy  Meeker's  Grove. 
At  a  special  business  meeting  held  on  Wednesday 
last  the  Bohemian  Club  decided  to  purchase  Meeker's 
Grove,  a  redwood  forest  in  Sonoma  County,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Guemeville.  The  price  to  be 
paid  is  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  will  be 
raised  by  bonds  subscribed  by  members  independ- 
ently of  other  finances  of  the  club.  A  committee, 
given  full  power  to  act,  has  an  option  on  the  prop- 
erty, and  will  soon  consummate  the  purchase.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  club  to  preserve  the  entire  prop- 
erty in  its  present  natural  state,  to  keep  it  a  pictur- 
esque rustic  park  where  the  Bohemians  may  continue 
to  hold  their  annual  summer  high  jinks.  There  are 
four  hundred  acres  of  redwood  and  pine  forest. 
Many  of  the  big  trees  are  worth  two  hundred  dollars 
apiece  simply  for  the  lumber  that  is  in  them.  The 
property  is  owned  at  present  by  the  Sonoma  Land 
and  Lumber  Company.  Russian  River  is  one  of  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  property,  and  a  small 
branch  creek  (lows  through  the  tract. 


Ch.  amp  agne. 
Moet  &  Chandon  has  not  only  moved  up  in 
position,  but  the  importations  have  increased  in  1897, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  over  i2j£  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  larger  ratio  of  increase  than  that 
made  by  any  of  the  most  prominent  brands.  In 
addition  to  this,  Moet  &  Chandon  was  selected  during 
the  year  as  the  only  wine  served  at  some  of  the  ultra- 
fashionable  entertainments  given  in  this  city.  The 
fame  of  the  wine  has  traveled  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  its  quality  has  endeared  it  alike  to  the  connoisseur 
and  occasional  drinker. — Bonfort's  Wine  Circular. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents — magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 

The  London  Spectator  holds  that  "  that  instruction 
in  the  general  principles  of  elementary  sciences  which 
we  dignify  by  the  name  of  technical  construction " 
has  the  effect  of  turning  "  the  stolid  dullards  of  the 
last  generation  into  the  new  generation  of  bright  im- 
beciles, facile,  glib,  and  contented."  In  proof  of 
this,  it  repeats  a  story  told  by  Lord  Peel,  the  other 
evening,  to  the  effect  that  a  boy  in  a  Birmingham 
school,  being  asked  why  the  days  are  longer  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  promptly  replied:  "It  is  the 
property  of  all  natural  objects  to  elongate  under  the 

pressure  of  heat." 

* — .*. — • 

Silly  questions  :  Where  does  life  go  when  the  blood 
is  spilt?  Can' flowers  do  what  they  like  when  they 
wilt?  Why  do  rocks  stand  still,  and  the  light  clouds 
fly  ?  Why  do  great  oaks  groan,  and  white  willows 
sigh  ?  Where'  do  rainbows  end  ?  Why  do  angels 
wear  white  ?  Where  has  the  darkness  gone  when 
it's  light  ?  Why  is  the  sun  so  far  while  the  earth  is 
so  nigh  us,  except  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Tamalpais. 


32S  King  of  its  Kind 

and  so  acknowledged  by  housewives  in  every 
civilized  land.  Greater  and  more  lasting 
brilliancy,  saving  labor,  saving  your  silver, 
never  scratching,  never  wearing.  It's  un- 
like all  others.     At  your  grocers. 

Box,  post-paid,  15  cts.  in  stamps. 
Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 

Isn't  your  silver -worth  the  inquiry  % 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York, 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  Y00 

In  strictest  confidence  on  Diamonds  and 
Valuables. 


UNCLE  HARRIS, 

Phone  Brown  333.  15  Grant  Avenue. 


ENNUHB 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


SSILET 


V  The  only  Talcum  Powder 
',11  with  a  national  reputation 
'/  as  a  perfect  toilet  requisite 
for  infants  and  adults.  This 
trade-mark  onbo.\  coveris  a 
guarantee  of  absolute  purity. 
"  A  little  higher  in  price  but 
there  is  a  reason  for  it."  Take 
no  substitutes  which  are  liable  to  do  barm.  For  sale  every- 
where, or  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  (Free  sample.) 
Gerhard  Uennen  Co.,  Broad  *»t.,  Newark,  N.J, 


THE  WELLESLEY. 

Mrs.  Merry  (late  Superintendent  of  the 
Woman's  Exchange),  will  open  "The  Wel- 
lesley,"  at  1 433  California  Street,  as  a 
strictly  first-class  family  hotel,  on  April 
1st,  189S. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel     of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI     PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SIRS.  A.   F.  TRACV. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

RUf  ■"■  A   I         Properly  prepared   and   promptly 
Ivl  Ef\  !■■     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL    ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    AH    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM   B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


April  4,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Alice 
Rutherford  are  going  to  Del  Monte  this  week  to  make 
a  brief  stay  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  will  not  occupy 
their  Burlingame  house  this  summer,  as  they  left 
with  their  children  last  week  for  Europe  to  make  a 
stay  of  some  duration. 

Colonel  A.  E.  Bates,  who  left  San  Francisco  re- 
cently on  his  appointment  as  military  attache"  to  the 
United  States  legation  at  London,  sailed  from  New 
York  on  March  9th  on  the  International  Navigation 
steamship  St.  Paul. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker 
were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Robert  McCreary,  of  Sacra- 
mento, last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W-  Robinson  Whittier,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Carroll,  and  Miss  Romie  Wallace  left  the  latter 
part  of  last  week  for  a  trip  to  the  South.  After  a 
few  days  at  San  Jose"  and  Paso  Robles,  they  were  the 
guests  of  General  P.  H.  Murphy  at  his  place  in  San 
Louis  Obispo  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wigmote  have  been  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Van  Nuys,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  William  F.  Goad  and  Miss  Genevieve  Goad 
were  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Edith  Pillsbury,  left  for  Boston  last  week,  where  they 
will  be  the  guests  of  General  Charles  H.  Taylor.  In 
May  Mr.  Pillsbury  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor  will 
be  married,  and  after  a  honeymoon  in  the  East,  they 
will  come  to  this  city  in  September  and  occupy  their 
new  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Bowie  leaves  shortly  for  a  two  yeara" 
visit  abroad. 

Miss  Emma  Butler  and  her  mother  have  departed 
for  the  East,  and  will  be  absent  all  summer. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Howard,  of  San  Mateo,  ex- 
■  pects  to  leave  for  Boston  in  June,  where  she  will  re- 
side in  the  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  August  Spreckels  were  in  New 
}      York  a  fortnight  ago. 


Mr.  Benedict  Taylor,  from  latest  advices,  is  in 
Egypt.  He  will  probably  return  by  way  of  China 
and  Japan. 

Mrs.  John  Pettee  left  for  New  York  early  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Danforth  and  Miss  Fanny  Danforth 
expect  to  leave  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  have  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Europe. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Mills  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Europe  on  Wednesday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Butters,  of  Alta  Vista,  are  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharon  are  now  occupying 
their  new  home  at  Piedmont.  Miss  Florence  Sharon 
is  still  in  Washington,  where  she  will  soon  be  joined 
by  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mygatt. 

Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  and  family  have  re- 
turned from  Santa  Barbara  after  a  month's  absence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  George,  of  New  York,  were 
expected  to  arrive  in  this  city  during  the  week.  They 
will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  W.  C.  McCloskey  for  a 
short  visit  before  proceeding  to  Europe. 

Judge  William  H.  Beatty  has  returned  to  the  city 
after  a  month's  visit  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanger  Pullman  left  for  the  East 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Nathan  left  last  week  for  a  trip 
through  Southern  California.  They  will  be  absent 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
Yukon  district  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
who  has  been  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  for 
several  months,  will  arrive  here  on  Sunday,  April  3d, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  their  two  children. 
Mr.  Wilson  will  go  to  Alaska  late  in  May,  but  his 
family  will  remain  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  and  Miss  Leila  Burton 
were  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Bryan 
during  their  stay  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Fred  K.  Rule,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  visit- 
ing friends  in  this  city. 

Miss  May  Hume,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  from 
an  extensive  European  trip.  Mr.  William  Hume, 
Who  has  been  traveling  in  the  East,  returned  with  his 
sister. 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter.  Miss  Mai  Moody,  expected  to  leave  for  the 
East  on  April  3d. 

Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright  will  leave  for  a  visit  to 
Washington  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  left  during  the  week  for  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigelow  and  Miss  R.  Bigelow 
were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mr.  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  came  up  from  San  Diego 
early  in  the  week,  and  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  his 
father  in  Ohio. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Macfarlane  and  Miss  Macfarlane,  of 
Honolulu,  are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Harry  Francis,  of  San  Rafael,  registered  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Holbrook  were  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hart  was  in  New  York  last  week  on  his 
way  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Stevenson,  Jr.,  of  Menlo  Park,  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hudson  came  up  from 
Stanford  University  a  few  days  ago,  and  were  guests 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Barnett,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
are  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Goodman,  of  Napa,  were  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  R.  Chabot  and  daughter,  Miss  Kate  Chabot, 


of  Oakland,  went  up  to  their  country-home,  the 
Villa  Remi,  near  St.  Helena,  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  W.  Forsyth,  of  Fresno,  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mitchell,  of  Los  Angeles, 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Pugh,  of  Philadelphia,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  party, 
have  arrived  here  in  his  private  car  after  a  two-days' 
visit  at  Hotel  del  Monte.  They  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Easterbrook,  of 
Paris.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Parkhurst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Woodford,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Palmer,  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Lowe,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  E.  Brad- 
bury, of  Santa  Barbara,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Jeuks,  Miss  Grace  E.  Goodhue,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Willcutt,  and  Mrs.  W.  A,  Wheaton. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Phelps,  Mr.  W.  R.  McKey, 
of  Boston,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Warden,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Benham,  Mr.  E.  M.  Pigot,  of  New  York, 
Judge  W.  P.  Veuve,  of  Los  Gatos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Martin,  of  Paris,  Mr.  J.  B.  Curtin.  of  Sonora,  Pro- 
fessor J.  O.  Griffin,  of  Stanford,  Mr.  C.  F.  Chand- 
ler, of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  M.  D'Oyly,  of  San  Jose. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people   who   are   known    in    San    Francisco   are   ap- 
pended : 

Lieutenant- Colonel  W.  D.  Wolverton,  U.  S.  A., 
chief-surgeon  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia, 
stationed  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  was  a  visitor  in 
this  city  last  week.  Accompanied  by  his  daughter 
Mary,  he  leaves  for  Japan,  where  they  intend  to 
spend  the  next  three  months  in  travel. 

Lieutenant  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  at  Mare  Island  on  sick  leave  for  several  weeks, 
left  for  the  East  last  week.  Lieutenant  Young  is 
suffering  from  appendicitis,  and  will  consult  special- 
ists at  Washington,  where  he  will  spend  several 
months  in  recuperating. 

Lieutenant  James  Franklin  Bell,  Seventh  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  stopping  over  for  a  few  days  in 
San  Francisco  while  en  route  to  his  new  station  at 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.  Lieutenant  Bell  has 
been  detailed  as  judge-advocate  of  the  Department 
of  Columbia. 

Lieutenant  John  R.  Williams,  Battery  D,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  San  Diego  Barracks,  at  present 
absent  on  duty  as  military  attache  at  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, has  been  ordered  to  report  by  letter  without  de- 
lay to  Colonel  Royal  T.  Frank,  First  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  president  of  the  examining  board  appointed  to 
meet  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  for  instructions  relating  to 
his  examination  for  promotion. 

Chief- Engineer  Robert  W.  Gait,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Wolff  &  Zwicker  Works, 
Portland,  and  ordered  to  duty  with  the  Charleston. 

Lieutenant  P.  G.  Lowe,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A. ,  arrived  at  Vancouver  Barracks  from  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.,  last  week.  He  will  be  one  of  the  members  of 
the  exploring  expedition  which  expected  to  leave  for 
Alaska  this  week. 

Lieutenant  John  A.  Lockwood,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  is  absent  on  college  duty  in  West 
Virginia,  has  been  ordered  before  an  examining 
board  appointed  to  meet  at  Fort  Meyer,  Va. ,  for  pro- 
motion. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Barrette,  Light  Battery  C, 
Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Charles  D. 
Palmer,  Light  Battery  F,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
stationed  at  the  Presidio,  have  received  telegraphic 
instruction  to  proceed  East  for  duty  with  the  new 
regiments  of  artillery.  Lieutenant  Barrette  goes  to 
Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  for  duty  with  the  Seventh,  and 
Lieutenant  Palmer  goes  to  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  for 
duty  with  the  Sixth. 

Lieutenant  E.  A.  Millar,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  staff  duties  at  Fort  Canby, 
Wash.,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  Fort  St«vens,  Or., 
in  command  of  a  detachment  of  twenty  enlisted  men 
of  Battery  M.  for  duty  in  caring  for  the  modern  arma- 
ment at  that  station,  which  for  the  present  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  sub-post  of  Fort  Canby. 

Chief-Engineer  A.  C.  Engard,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore, 
and  ordered  to  Mare  Island  with  the  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  H.  Slavens,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  the  United 
States  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1898,  when 
he  will  rejoin  his  troop. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Field,  Fourth  InfaMry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks, Wash.,  and  ordered  to  report  for  duty  in 
Alaska. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  Lefavor,  U.  S.  N., 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Colonel  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  daughter,  of  Angel  Island,  were  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  during  the  week. 

Chaplain  George  G.  Mullins,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is 
registered  at  the  Occidental  from  Los  Angeles. 

Captain  R.  H.  Loughborough,  Twenty-Fifth  In- 
fantry, U,  S.  A.,  passed  through  here  Thursday  on 
his  way  from  Missoula,  Mont.,  to  Dry  Tortugas, 
where  he  has  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty. 


One  of  the  most  mournful  events  that  has  taken 
place  at  the  Presidio  occurred  on  Saturday,  March 
26th,  when  Miss  Anna  Morris,  daughter  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Morris,  U.  S.  A.(  passed  away.  She  had 
been  a  patient  sufferer  for  more  than  seven  years. 
She  was  possessed  of  true  womanly  dignity  and  had 
many  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  that  endeared 
her  to  all  whom  she  met.  The  family  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  entire  garrison  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow.  The  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Presidio 
cemetery  last  Monday. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Marteau  Recital. 

M.  Henri  Marteau  gave  his  farewell  recital  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening,  March 
27th,  and  attracted  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
dience.  The  following  programme  was  given  in  an 
excellent  manner : 

"  Suite  de  l'Arlesienne,"  prelude,  minuetto,  adagi- 
etto,  carillon,  Georges  Bizet — conductor,  Lachaume  : 
concerto,  allegro,  adagio,  allegro  giocoso  (written  for 
and  dedicated  to  M.  Marteau),  Th.  Dubois,  Mar- 
teau ;  "  Po6me  symphonique,"  "  Danse  macabre" 
(the  violin  solo  by  M.  Marquardt),  Saint-Saens — 
conductor,  Marteau  ;  "  Fantaisie- Ballet,"  Gabriel 
Pieru£,  Lachaume ;  by  request,  Introduction  et 
Rondo,  capriccioso,"  Saint  -  Saens,  Marteau  ; 
"  Marche  Hongroise,"  "  de  la  damnation  de  Faust,'1 
Berlioz — conductor,  Lachaume;  "Suite  Tzigane,'' 
Czardas,  Au  bord  du  Danube,  Danse  Slovaque, 
Andre  Wormser,  Marteau;  overture,  "  Phedre,'' 
Massenet — conductor,  Marteau. 

The  Abbey  Song  Recital. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Abbey,  soprano,  and  Signor  G.  S. 
Wanrell  gave  a  song  recital  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  29th.  A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  following  excellent  programme  : 

Grand  aria  (from  "  Don  Carlo"),  Verdi,  Signor  G. 
S.  Wanrell  ;  (a)  "  Elaine's  Song,"  Foote,  (b)  "  Irish 
Folk  Song,"  Foote,  Mrs.  Alfred  Abbey;  "  Valzer 
Infernale"  (from  "  Roberto  il  Diavolo"),  Meyerbeer, 
Signor  G.  S.  Wanrell ;  grand  duo  (third  act  from 
"  Gli  Ugonotti  "),  Meyerbeer,  Mrs.  Abbey  and  Signor 
Wanrell;  (a)  "  Friihlingsnacht,"  Schumann,  fbj 
"  Ich  Kann'sNicht  Fassen,"  Schumann,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Abbey  ;  (a)  "Non  Mama  Piu,"  Tosti,  (b)  "La 
Despedida,"  Alvarez,  Signor  G.  S.  Wanrell ;  duet, 
"  II  Flauto  Magico,"  Mozart,  Mrs.  Abbey  and  Sig- 
nor Wanrell  ;  Mr.  Emil  Cruells,  accompanist. 


Mr.  William  L.  Greenbaum,  secretary  of  the 
Symphony  Society,  is  arranging  to  give  two  concerts 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, April  13th,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  April  16th, 
for  the  benefit  of  Master  Pietro  Marino,  a  talented 
young  violinist,  who  recently  returned  here  after  a 
two  years'  course  of  study  under  Ysaye.  He  requires 
about  two  years  more  of  study,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
funds  his  work  has  been  interrupted  just  at  the  time 
when  a  continuance  is  most  important.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Ernest  Lent, 
Signor  Abramoff,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Newell,  and  others. 


Denis  O'SuIIivan,  the  well-known  San  Franciscan, 
was  enthusiastically  received  at  his  first  song  recital, 
given  in  London  on  the  fifteenth  of  last  month.  At 
the  recital  Mr.  O'SuIIivan  rendered  a  number  of  Irish 
songs,  they  being  his  specialty.  He  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Alicia  Adelaide  Needham  and  Miss  Mary  Car- 
michael.  Mr.  Garoghan  performed  on  the  Irish 
pipes  and  Mr.  Theodore  Flint  was  the  accompanist. 


Easter  Cards. 
The  custom  grows  from  season  to  season  and  each 
year  brings  forth  daintier  and  prettier  designs  than 
ever.    A  splendid  display  can  be  seen  at  Cooper's 
on  Market  Street. 


—  It  being  the  intention  of  J.  F.  Kennedy, 
successor  to  Morris  &  Kennedy,  art  dealers,  21  Post 
Street,  to  retire  from  business,  he  offers  his  large 
stock  irrespective  of  cost. 


By  watching  for  dangerous  symptoms,  and  by 
giving  St^dman's  Soothing  Powders  at  the  right 
time,  save  your  baby  from  fits  or  convulsions  during 
teething. 

—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


—  Several  farms  wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


For 

Goodness 

Sake ! 

— that's  it  precisely, 
and  that's  just  why 

Evans'  Ale 

is  the  Ale 
for  you, 

as  brewed  for  111  year*. 


SHERWOOD  Sl  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Anceles 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First   National   Bank, 
COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel    Safes    to   Kent   for   S5.00   a  Year  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  SI. 00  a  Month. 


Absolute    Security.     Careful   Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours — S  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

GAS  GLOBES 

Best  place  to  buy. 


ICKELHEIMEK  BROS. 

No.  30  Geary  Street. 

"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PRE-EMINENTLY  SUPERIOR. 

■'  STANDARD  "  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANY. 
Repairs.        -----        Hauling. 

c.  B.  PARCEIXS, 

Tel.  Dramm  24.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


The  Big  Jun  Store 

CEO.    W.    SHREVE, 

739  Market  Street. 

Klondikers  Supplied  Cheap 

Rifles,  Pistols,  Shot  Guns,  Amxauoition, 

Boots    and    Shoes,    Sleeping    Bags, 

Clothing,   Mitts,  Knives. 

Caxup  Axes,  Packs,    Field    Glasses,    Pocket 

Compasses  and  Glasses,  Money  Belts, 

Fishing  Tackle,  Etc. 

Gall  and  Examine  Goods  Before  Purchasing. 


"  But  you  never  drink  lo  excess,  do  you  ? "  "  Oh. 
no  !  I  believe  in  drinking  good  liquor  and  keeping 
sober  enough  to  appreciate  it." — Puck. 


Educational. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  a/   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  REKTOK. 


The  finest  drink 

in  the  world 

—CHOCOLATE. 

The    finest    chocolate    in     the 

world — except 

KOPHTA — is 

Ghirarbuli  l's  Monarch* 

As  a  drink,  or  in 

pastry,  you'll 

Snd  it  equally  delicious. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Apkil  4,  it 


SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPACT'S 

Finest   Train   in   the  World 

RUNS     BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Loots  on  this  Schedule  : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p. in.. Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. 10. 30  a.m.  .Tuesday-Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.35  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 

At.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.  .Friday-Monday 


3   Days   Between   California  and  the   Great 

Lakes. 


SUNSET   LIMITED   ANNEX 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 
Paso. . 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 5. 30  p. ui.  .Monday-Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.. .10. 30  a.m.. Tuesday-Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m.  .Wedsdy-Saturday 

At.  NEW  ORLEANS...7.55  a.m.  .Friday-Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
by  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 
rains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


From  January  1,  1898. 


Niles,  San  Jose\  and  Way  Stations. .  8.45  a 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. ...  10.45  a 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5-45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . .         8  45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4  -  *5  p 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7 .  15  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  f 

Vallejo,      Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers '900  p 

Niles,  San  Jose\  and  Way  Stations..       (9.15  a 

M  artinez  and  Way  Stations 7  ■  45  p 

Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  -  *5  * 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations 1 10. 15  a 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Caiistoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  A 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  andStockton        7.15  P 
Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7. 45  a 
Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $1015  A 

"Sunset  Limited   Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East $10.15  A 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  A 

Vallejo t7  45  r 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

7.15  a 

r*9-45  a 

10.45  a 

11.45  A 

12.45  p 

<i-45  p 

U-45  r 

'4-45  p 

'5-45  ' 

6-15  p 

7-45  * 

8.45  p 

9-45  ' 

10.50  P 

tfiaoo  p 


•8.30  A 

Q.OO  A 


9.OO  A 
*I.OO   P 

1. 00  p 
1.30  p 
a. 00  P 


4.00  P 
4.00  p 


4-3°  p 
430  p 


4- 3°  p 
H5.30  P 

1Ts.3o  p 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
18. 00  P 
8.00  p 


J.OO  A 
[.OO  A 
LOOM 
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.00  p 
00  p 
00  p 

.30  p 

00  !■ 
00  p 
00  p 
15  P' 


Melrose,  Sbminarv  Park, 

Fitchburg,  Elmhurst, 

Sak  Lrandro,  South  San 

Lrandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Chhrrv, 

and 

Havwasds. 

1  Runs  through  to'Niles. 
1  From  Niles. 


COAST   DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 
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•4.00  l5-oo      *6.oop.  M. 
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IO.OO  A.  M.     llg.OO    *I.0Q    12.O0    *3-00    U-QO   *5.QO  P.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 

•6.55  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6.55  a 
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6.30  p     San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 7.20  P 

fn-45  f    San  Jose"  and 'Way  Stations 7.20  r 


a  for  Morning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,     t  Saturdays  only. 

t '  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

Hy     .days  and  Thursdays.  $  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


T;  -  PACIFIC   TBAlnSVEB    COMPANY  will 

call  .j.  and  check  baggage  frou.    otels  and  residences.    In- 
quire v?  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 

[ten. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Lit  tie  Clarence— ■" Pa,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween firmness  and  obstinacy  ?  "  Mr.  Callipers — 
"  Merely  a  matter  of  sex,  my  son." — Puck. 

Fair  visitor — "What  a  lovely  parrot!"  {To 
parrot)  —  "Polly  want  a  cracker?"  Polly  (cau- 
tiously)— "  Did  you  make  it  yourself?" — Truth. 

"  Doctor,  who  was  that  man  that  screeched  and 
yowled  so  loud  when  you  were  pulling  his  tooth?" 
"That  was  a  Christian  Science  friend  of  mine." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"  They  say  poor  Clara  consulted  the  stars  before 
marrying  him."  "  And  what  was  the  result?" 
"They  all  gave  him  a  good  character,  except  one 
vaudeville  star." — Life. 

Mrs.  Booser  (to  Mr.  B.) — "  Why,  you  disgraceful 
creature,  you're  never  sober  1 "  Air.  Booser — "No? 
Mus"  have  been  'toxicaied  when  1  married  you,  an' 
not  'ponsible  for  actions  1 " — Fun. 

Mistress  (severely) — "If  such  a  thing  occurs 
again,  Norali,  1  shall  have  to  get  another  servant." 
Norah—"  1  wish  yez  wud — there's  easily  enough 
worruk  for  two  av  us." — Boston  Traveler. 

General  Recruit  (surveying  the  ball-room) — "I 
think  your  ladies  would  make  excellent  soldiers." 
Van  Teel — "  Why  so  ?  "  General  Recruit — "  They 
display  so  much  backbone." — Harlem  Life. 

Villainous-looking  character — "  Wot's  ther  time, 
guvnor?  "  Mr.  Bluff  (hitting  him  over  the  head) — 
"  It's  just  struck  one  1  "  Villainous-looking  charac- 
ter (groaningly) — "  1  'ope  your  watch  ain't  a  re- 
peater !  " — Tit- Bits. 

"  I  observe  in  the  public  prints,"  said  the  scientific 
boarder,  "that  a  whale's  tongue  sometimes  yields  a 
ton  of  oil."  ■'  If  the  whale  is  as  oily-tongued  as  that," 
said  the  cheerlul  idiot,  "  no  wonder  Jonah  was  taken 
in." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Fuddy — "Do  you  really  think  that  Baskers  cares 
much  for  his  wife  ?  "  Duddy—"  Cares  for  her  ?  He 
dotes  on  her.  Scores  of  times  I've  known  him  to 
make  faces  for  his  wife  when  she  had  to  take  nasty- 
tasting  medicine." — Boston  Transcript. 

A  misinterpretation:  Hair -cutter  (to  parent) — 
"Shall  1  give  your  boy  a  bang  on  his  forehead,  sir  ?" 
Parent  (busily)— "  Yes  ;  and  if  that  doesn't  quiet 
him,  give  him  one  in  the  neck.  He's  been  warned 
not  to  fidget  in  the  barber's  chair.'  —Judge. 

Mistress — "So  jour  cousin  sails  for  Ireland  on 
Saturday  ?  You  must  let  her  take  your  photographs 
home  to  your  mother."  Katy — "  Indade,  mam, 
thim  ships  do  be  rollin'  an'  tossin'  so,  1  think  I'd 
better  sind  me  pholygrapbs  by  mail." — Truth. 

"  Good-by,  professor,"  said  the  sweet  girl  gradu- 
ate ;  1  shall  always  remember  you  kindly,  for  to  you 
1  am  indebted  for  all  I  know."  "  Say  no  more,"  re- 
plied the  professor,  ' '  say  no  more.  Such  a  trifle  is 
not  worthy  of  a  thought,  1  assure  you." — Chicago 
News. 

Burglar  BUI  (to  his  new  cell-mate) — "  So  you're  a 
musician,  are  ye,  an'  got  sent  here  fer  stealin'  a 
pianny  ?  Well,  ye  won't  do  much  musical  practicin' 
in  dis  place,  I'll  bet."  New-comer — "Oh,  I  don't 
know.  If  1  get  hold  of  a  file  I'll  probably  try  a  few 
bars."—; Jzidge. 

It  was  terrible.  The  tempest  beat  the  sea  into  a 
horrid  fury  ;  the  waves  were  mountain  high,  and 
they  swept  over  the  frail  craft  ceaselessly.  "My 
flesh  creeps  !  "  he  cried.  "  My  complexions  runs  1  " 
shrieked  she.  For  it  is  the  lot  of  women  to  suffer 
most. — Detroit  Journal. 

A  blissful  supposition:  "  Mistuh  Pinkley,"  said 
Miss  Miami  Brown,  "does  you  know  whut  a  bird  of 
paradise  is?"  "  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "of  co'se  I 
doesn't  know  fob  sure  ;  but  when  1  gits  ter  de  nex' 
worl*  I  wouldn'  be  a  bit  supprize'  to  discuvuh  dat  it 
was  a  spring  chicken." — Washington  Star. 

It  is  said  that,  on  board  an  American  liner,  a  boast- 
ful Australian  asserted  loudly,  and  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  that  "  the  men  who  settled  Australia 
were  a  remarkably  sensible  lot."  "Yes,"  said  an 
American,  quietly,  "I  have  always  understood  that 
they  were  sent  out  by  the  very  best  judges." — Youth's 
•anion. 


"  1  can't  afford  to  have  people  think  1  don't  know 
about  this  particular  question,"  said  the  politician, 
"  and  I  haven't  the  lime  1  need  to  read  up  on  it." 
"Well,"  replied  his  wife,  "  in  that  case  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'd  do.  I'd  look  wise  and  get  some  paper  to 
announce  that  you  decline  to  be  interviewed."  — 
Washington  Star. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  will  quickly 
relieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  and  throat 
Diseases.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


—  EfcfPTiAN  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


THE   WONDER 

Everything  points  to  a  gay  and  auspicious  Spring  Season  in  the  social 
world.  You  will  want  to  strike  this  note  of  harmony  in  your  clothes, 
and  more  than  anything  else  will 

A    PRETTY    HAT 

help  to  make  the  po=sessor  attractive.     The  features  of  the  Season  are 
again  FLOWERS  IN  PROFUSION,  combined  with  the  beau- 
tiful new  shadings  of  Green,  Red,   Rose,  Blue,   and  Yellow,  Chiffon, 
Gauzes,  and  Netting  Effects,  and  set  off  by  Rhinestone  Ornaments. 
The  Wonder  has  added  a  new  department,  namely 

TRIMMED    HATS 

Produced  by  artistic  professionals,  and  creations  ranging  from  the 
modest  to  the  more  pretentious. 

The  Latest  and  Choicest  Always  at  the  Lowest  Price 
1026    MARKET    STREET 

THE    WONDER    HAS    NO    BRANCH    STORE 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


NIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDKAULIC- ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J£-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce* 
to  IB  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


For  Rent  at  Menlo  Park 


The    beautiful   country  home    of  tlie  late 
Eugene  Avy,  together  with  all  accessories. 

This  is  one  of  those  delightful  places,  per- 
fect in  every  detail,  seldom  offered  for  rent. 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY, 

Call  Building,  or  Palo  Alto. 


THE  LATEST   STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MAKKET    STRKET  (Upntalril), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


SOME    PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6.00 

3.00 


1.50 
•6S 
1.50 


Sunday  Call 12  "     

WeeklyCall 12  "     

"    6  *'     

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 


A  SUMMER  HOME 

To  Rent  for  Four  or  Six  Months. 


The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  Is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  Box  24  ,  Argonaut  Office. 
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SEEMS 

-  Unavoidable 


I  Despite  the  dispatches  of  Friday,  it  seems  as  if  war  between 
War  the  United  States  and  Spain  were  unavoid- 

able. President  McKinley  has  done  all 
that  a  conservative  and  patriotic  statesman 
:ould  do  to  check  Congress  in  its  determination  to  bring  on 
1  war.  But  his  position  has  been  a  most  difficult  one.  The 
Democratic  minority  in  Congress  has  been  assailing  him  in 
he  most  bitter  manner,  and  they  have  met  with  some  en- 
:ouragement  from  the  Republican  side  of  the  House.  Con- 
gress has  been  demanding  that  the  President  should  take 
uch  action  as  would  bring  on  war,  regardless  of  the  fact 
hat  constitutionally  the  right  to  declare  war  is  vested  in  the 
louse.  This  hypocritical  and  cowardly  action  of  Congress 
las  placed  the  President  in  an  almost  impossible  position. 
U  we  write,  it  looks  as  if  he  would  abandon  this  trying 
■osition,  place  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  the  consular 
eports,  and  the  entire  matter  before  Congress,  and  put  the 
esponsibility  for  declaring  war  where  it  belongs.     President 


McKinley  might  have  struggled  longer  with  Congress,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  physical  and  mental  endurance  of  any 
man. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Congress  should  have  taken 
such  a  tone  as  to  harass  and  hamper  the  President  in  his 
attempts  to  bring  about  peace  in  Cuba.  To  stop  one  war 
by  waging  another  does  not  seem  reasonable,  and  had  the 
President  been  permitted  to  carry  on  negotiations,  it  was 
the  unanimous  belief  of  all  the  European  powers  that  he  would 
have  succeeded.  If  any  avenue  had  been  allowed  for  Spain 
to  retreat  with  honor,  to  let  Cuba  go  without  shame  to  her 
ancient  crown,  her  dynasty,  and  her  national  pride,  it  would 
have  been  done.  But  Congress  has  so  bullied  and  harassed 
the  President  that  the  United  States  has  driven  Spain  into 
a  position  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  recede. 
Ever  since  Thursday,  the  thirty-first  of  March,  up  to  the 
day  these  lines  are  written — the  seventh  of  April — there  has 
been  no  communication  from  Madrid  to  Washington.  The 
last  note  was  when  the  Spanish  Government-  rejected  the 
demands  of  the  United  States,  and  so  notified  the  pow- 
ers. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Spain's  note  was  one  which  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  constitutional  government  to  refute. 
Spain  said  that  the  queen-regent  could  not  alienate  any 
Spanish  territory  without  the  consent  of  the  legislative  body — 
the  Cortes — which  would  not  meet  until  the  middle  of  May. 
For  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — itself  the  highest 
legislative  body  in  one  of  the  highest  types  of  constitutional 
government  in  the  world — to  refuse  to  listen  to  such  a  rea- 
sonable request,  seems  to  mock  at  constitutional  government. 
But  the  American  Congress  did  so  refuse. 

A  futile  attempt  at  mediation  has  been  made  by  the  Pope. 
Spain  was  willing  to  accept  his  mediation,  but  the  United 
States  refused.  It  is  still  possible  that  the  Pope  may  act  as 
mediator  between  Spain  and  the  Cuban  insurgents,  which 
would  ignore  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  party 
in  interest.  The  Cuban  insurgents  themselves  are  now 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  war,  as  they  fear  that  the  defeat 
of  Spain  may  extinguish  their  independence  by  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  So  fearing,  they  may  accede  to  media- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  conclude  an  armistice 
with  Spain.  They  threaten  armed  resistance  to  the  United 
States  unless  this  country  promises  them  recognition  before 
intervention.  In  that  event  the  United  States,  to  be  con- 
sistent, must  coerce  the  insurgents  as  well  as  Spain. 

As  war  grows  imminent,  the  fears  of  the  Cuban  insurgents 
seem  well  founded.  The  United  States  has  now  abandoned 
its  claim  for  the  recognition  of  Cuban  independence  and 
seems  bent  on  intervention  without  independence.  The  pre- 
text is  advanced  that  we  would  be  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tions in  the  island  after  evacuation  by  Spain,  otherwise 
anarchy  would  reign.  From  a  temporary  occupation  to  a 
permanent  one  is  but  a  step.  A  war  with  Spain  would  in- 
evitably result  in  the  defeat  of  that  weak  and  bankrupt 
power,  but  its  very  weakness  and  bankruptcy  would  render 
such  a  victory  sterile.  The  United  States,  at  the  close  of 
the  conflict,  would  demand  indemnity.  Spain  could  give 
none.  The  Iberian  peninsula  would  be  practically  ex- 
hausted, both  of  money  and  of  men.  Therefore,  as  a  war 
measure,  the  United  States  would  be  forced  to  indemnify 
itself  by  annexing  Cuba,  and  thus  would  Cuban  independ- 
ence perish,  not  at  the  hands  of  Spain,  but  at  the  hands  of 
the  United  States. 

As  we  have  before  intimated,  the  problems  following  war 
with  Spain  are  unfortunately  more  complex  than  those 
of  war.  Cuban  independence  seems  to  be  already  sup- 
planted by  intervention  ;  intervention  will  be  followed  by  an- 
nexation. If  it  were  not  followed  by  annexation,  the  United 
States  would  have  on  its  hands  two  or  three  insurgent  Cuban 
republics,  presided  over  by  as  many  insurgent  generals  and 
complicated  by  race  and  class  problems  based  on  the  ex- 
istence in  the  islands  of  Spaniards,  Creole  Cubans,  mulat- 
toes,  mestizoes,  and  blacks.  This  country  could  never  settle 
these  interests  under  independence.  It  would  be  forced  to 
annex  ;  and  to  the  race  problems  and  economic  problems 
we  already  have  in  our  vast  country,  there  would  be  added 


the  mass  of  ignorance  comprised  in  the  million  and  a  half 
of  parti-colored  humanity  still  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  six  days  that  the  conservative 
business  men  of  the  country  have  been  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  war.  The  business  men 
of  our  country  are  so  busy  that  they  utterly  ignore  politics, 
and  look  upon  the  bellicose  oratory  of  the  politicians  in  Con- 
gress as  mere  harmless  amusement.  In  this  instance  they 
have  been  mistaken.  During  the  last  six  days  memorials 
and  petitions  have  been  coming  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  from  all  over  this  broad  land  urging  a  peaceful 
settlement,  but  we  very  much  fear  that  it  is  too  late.  It 
looks  as  if  Congress  may  involve  the  country  in  a  needless 
war. 

The  dispatches  at  the  end  of  the  week  seemed  to  hint  at 
peace.  But  peace  is  now  extremely  doubtful,  although  war 
may  not  come  at  once.  As  we  remarked  a  fortnight  ago, 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  now  depends  upon  Spain.  The 
late  dispatches  say  that  the  queen-regent  is  personally  ne- 
gotiating for  peace.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
army  in  Spain  is  all-powerful  ;  that  the  generals  of  the  army 
are  political  leaders  ;  that  there  are  in  Spain  many  thousands 
of  hot-blooded  young  officers  who  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
war  ;  and  that  Spain  has  been  forced  by  the  United  States 
into  a  position  where  nothing  remains  to  her  but  war,  dis- 
honor, or  revolution.  The  queen-regent  may  succeed  in 
successfully  negotiating  a  permanent  peace,  although  we 
doubt  it ;  but  if  she  avoids  a  war  without  she  will  bring  on  a 
war  within.  The  Spanish  army  would  rather  have  a  war 
with  the  United  States  than  a  civil  war.  The  latest  mail 
advices  from  abroad  show  that  the  foreign  war -offices  unani- 
mously believe  that  war  will  break  out  before  autumn  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain. 

There  is  a  small  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  appear 
Will  a  War  to  beueve  tnat  a  war  wiln  Spain  would  prove 
Boom  of  positive  value  to   our  business  interests. 

Business?  This  class  is  made  up  largely  of  jingo  poli- 

ticians who  would  have  a  new  cause  for  agitation  and  yellow 
journals  who  would  have  extras  to  selL 

The  mere  possibility  of  war  has  had  the  effect  of  causing 
a  shrinkage  of  values  aggregating  some  forty  millions  of 
dollars  in  some  of  the  prominent  securities,  and  even  gov- 
ernment bonds  have  declined  at  least  four  points  in  the  last 
month.  Here  are  some  of  the  effects  on  leading  securities 
between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of  March. 
The  table  gives  the  number  of  points  each  one  declined  : 

American  Sugar 17^ 

Burlington  and  Quincy 21H 

Canada  Southern 10 % 

Consolidated  Gas j.8f£ 

General  Electric '%% 

Louisville  and  Nashville 14 

Metropolitan  Street  Railway 26Ji 

New  York  Central 10^ 

Rock  Island n 

St.  Paul 10 

Union  Pacific  (old). 11 

Union  Pacific  (preferred) 14 

Western  Union %% 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Examiner^  a  war-at-any-price 
paper,  asks  :  "What  ground  can  there  be  for  supposing  that 
a  war  with  Spain  would  lessen  the  traffic  "  on  these  roads,  or 
that  they  "  would  haul  less  freight,"  or  that  fewer  telegrams 
would  be  sent,  or  fewer  people  travel,  or,  in  short,  that  less 
profits  would  be  madeP  On  the  same  line  is  Senator  Thurs- 
ton's speech,  in  which  he  proclaims  the  doctrine  that  war  with 
Spain  would  increase  the  earnings  of  every  railroad  and  the 
output  of  every  factory,  stimulate  industry  and  domestic  com- 
merce, and  increase  the  demand  for  labor. 

This  reasoning  is  false.  War  is  not  a  creator  of  prosper- 
ity, but  an  annihilator.  War  is  destruction.  It  takes  a  mul- 
titude of  men  from  the  ranks  of  producers  of  wealth,  and 
puts  them  at  work  destroying  what  had  been  accumulated. 
The  additional  labor  which  is  set  to  work  making,  handling, 
and  using  war-material  is  making  that  which  has  little  value 
when  the  war  is  closed,  and  the  withdrawal  of  these  men 
weakens  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  creating  perman  _ 
wealth.     It  is  a  fallacy,  too,  to  suppose  that  the  necessities 
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war  will  increase  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium — that 
money  will  be  plenty.  The  money  used  in  war  is  gained  by 
taxation.  It  will  be  borrowed  from  business,  and  will  have 
to  be  repaid  by  another  tax  on  business.  Borrowing  it  for 
war  is  simply  taking  it  out  of  the  channel  of  industrial  uses. 
The  result  is  the  same  as  a  famine,  or  a  pestilence,  or  as  if 
an  army  of  men  were  employed  in  works  which  proved  a 
total  loss.  The  South  Sea  Bubble  and  the  Mississippi  Bub- 
ble caused  an  appearance  of  unexampled  prosperity  in 
their  time.  In  France,  in  the  time  of  John  Law, 
money  was  so  plentiful  that  it  was  a  drug.  Was  that  of 
any  permanent  value?  War  with  Spain  would  unsettle 
values,  shake  the  foundations  of  business,  and  again  debase 
the  currency.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  short  war,  and  for 
that  reason  so  much  more  quickly  would  the  reckoning  have 
to  be  met.  To-day  we  are  still  paying  for  our  fictitious 
prosperity  in  the  Civil  War.  It  required  more  than  twenty 
years  to  struggle  painfully  back  to  a  specie  basis.  We  and 
our  posterity  were  saddled  with  a  debt  of  nearly  three 
billions  of  dollars.  The  principle  is  still  $1,800,000,000, 
and  its  annual  interest  is  more  than  $30,000,000.  This  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  annual  expense  under  which  we 
labor. 

The  appropriation  acts  of  the  present  fiscal  year  disclose 
an  amount  aggregating  $150,000,000,  directly  attributable 
to  the  last  war.  Nearly  $144,000,000  of  it  is  for  pensions 
and  their  incidental  expenses.  More  than  $1,000,000  is  for 
war  claims.  Soldiers'  homes  absorb  more  than  $3,000,000 
of  it,  and  military  parks  on  the  great  battle-fields,  the  care 
of  national  cemeteries,  and  various  memorials  of  the  war 
$500,000  more.  This  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story.  It 
does  not  include  the  moneys  laid  out  by  States  for  the  same 
purposes,  North  as  well  as  South.  The  whole  enormous 
figures,  when  grouped  together,  represent  only  the  amount 
paid  every  year  by  people  most  of  whom  were  not  yet  born 
when  the  war  was  fought. 

National  honor  must  be  maintained  at  any  cost,  and 
war  can  not  always  be  avoided,  but  it  must  not  be  urged 
that  it  will  "boom  business."  This  country  will  protect  its 
honor  when  it  is  assailed  ;  it  will  extend  its  sympathy  to  the 
Cubans  or  to  any  people  struggling  for  freedom  from  des- 
potism ;  but  these  are  not  reasons  why  our  commerce  should 
be  dispersed,  why  the  pension-list  should  be  swollen,  why 
war-taxes  should  be  levied,  why  our  coasts  should  suffer 
bombardment,  or  why  another  billion  should  be  added  to 
the  national  debt.  The  only  kind  of  business  that  war 
booms  is  the  tax  business. 

Interest  in  the  Democratic  ranks  just  now  is  centred  in  the 
T  local   situation.      At    the   last    election   the 

Latest 

Developments  in    Raineyites,  who  had  captured  the  conven-  \ 
Local  Politics.      tjor])    p0sed    as    the   regular    organization,  j 
while  the  followers  of  Buckley,  who  felt  that  they  had  not  I 
received  their  fair  share  of  the  spoils,  put  up  a  ticket  of 
their  own.      Subsequently  the   Phelan   wing    of    the  party  ■ 
split  off  from  the  Raineyites  and  claimed  to  be  the  regular  ; 
organization.      Recent  events    indicate   that  they   have  the 
upper  hand,  but   Raioey  has  expressed  his  determination  to 
try  conclusions  with  them  at  the  primaries.     A  story  has  re-  i 
cently  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  Phelan  wing  will  ! 
call  Buckley  back  from  his  exile  to  lead  their  forces  under  i 
these   circumstances.      Nothing    is    more    improbable  than  ' 
this.     The  Phelanites  are  the  successors  of  the  Reorganized 
Democrats,  who    in   1890   finished  the   work  of  deposing  : 
Buckley   begun   by   Judge   Wallace.     They   permitted  the 
Rainey  push — who  were  then  dissatisfied  with  Buckley  and 
expected  to  get  nothing  more  from  him — to  act  with  them. 
As  a  consequence,  they  soon  found  Rainey  in  control  of  the 
party.     The  lesson  has  been  enough  for  them,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  surrender  absolutely  to  Buckley  any  more  than 
to  Rainey.     At  the  same  time  the  Buckley  push  are  likely 
to  act  with  the  Phelan  faction,  in  the  hope  of  getting  what 
they  can  in  return. 

Outside  of  the  regular  organization,  the  Central  Demo- 
cratic club  is  displaying  considerable  activity.  They  have 
elected  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  prominent  party 
leaders,  and  a  campaign  committee  which  is  to  be  enlarged 
by  the  appointment  of  one  representative  in  each  precinct. 
This  organization,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  split 
in  the  party,  and  its  representatives  in  the  State  central  com- 
mittee will  not  act  as  a  body  on  the  question  when  it  comes 
up  at  the  meeting  of  that  committee  on  April  16th.  The 
club  is  in  reality  a  Maguire  organization,  and  is  turning  its 
energies  toward  securing  his  nomination. 

In  State  politics  the  candidates  are  still  holding  back. 
The  announcement  that  Colonel  Dan  Burns  will  not  leave 
Mexico  until  late  in  the  campaign,  even  if  he  should  come 
l)<sre  then,  has  rather  upset  the  plans  of  the  politicians.  He 
■  as  expected  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign,  and 
*iere  was  wide  curiosity  as  to  whom  he  would  support. 
!E\ow  the  politicians  must  make  their  calculations  without 
him,  and  new  combinations  will  undoubtedly  result.  The 
latest  candidate  mentioned  for  governor  is  Judge  Slack,  who 


recently  resigned  from  the  superior  bench  in  this  city.  A 
number  of  prominent  politicians  have  been  seriously  discuss- 
ing the  propriety  of  making  him  the  standard-bearer.  Judge 
Slack  would  make  an  excellent  governor,  but  the  idea  of  a 
political  campaign  would  be  extremely  distasteful  to  him. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  leader  on  the  Republican  ticket  this 
year  must  be  prepared  to  make  an  extremely  aggressive 
campaign,  and  Judge  Slack  is  hardly  the  man  for  this.  The 
decision  of  State  Senator  H.  V.  Morehouse,  of  San  Jose,  to 
aspire  to  the  senatorial  toga  has  reduced  the  ranks  of  the 
aspirants  for  governor  by  one.  Morehouse  says  that  the 
senatorial  fight  is  an  easier  one  than  that  for  governor,  and 
that  he  already  has  been  assured  of  the  support  of  eight  out 
of  the  twelve  hold-over  senators. 

In  the  congressional  contest,  James  McLachlan,  who  was 
a  candidate  at  the  last  election,  aspires  to  lead  the  Repub- 
licans again  in  the  sixth  district.  On  the  Democratic  side, 
National  Committeeman  J.  J.  Dwyer  and  "Judge"  W.  P. 
Lawler  are  rival  candidates  to  succeed  Maguire  in  the 
fifth  district.  Dwyer  has  been  prominent  in  politics  since 
he  led  the  Reorganized  Democrats  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  university,  with  the  highest 
honors  both  in  studies  and  in  athletics.  Lawler  has  also  cut 
quite  a  figure  in  Democratic  politics.  He  handled  the  free- 
silver  campaign  during  the  last  election,  and  was  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  position  on  the  railroad  commission 
to  which  Registrar  Hinton  was  appointed.  He  was  offered 
the  position  of  registrar  by  Governor  Budd,  but  declined  it. 

For  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  vital  naval  problem 
Can  Our  ^as  ^een  to  construct  a  vessel  adequate  as  a 

Battle-Ships  gun  -  platform  for  the  heaviest  armament, 
Do  Battle?  armored  with  steel  to  resist  any  attack,  and 

yet  light  enough  for  buoyancy  without  structural  weakness. 
The  resultant  types,  so  far  as  they  appear  in  our  navy,  are 
the  first-class  sea-going  battle-ships  of  which  the  Iowa,  of 
11,410  tons  displacement,  is  an  example.  The  United 
States  has  not  yet  attempted  to  produce  the  extreme  of  this 
type.  England  has  built  them  of  nearly  15,000  tons  dis- 
placement, but  it  would  seem  that  sufficient  had  been  done 
in  following  this  line  until  time  and  experience  have  shown 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  naval  policy.  The  question  whether 
we  are  on  the  right  track  is  apropos  at  this  time,  when 
Congress  is  proposing  to  add  three  of  these  immense 
fighting-machines  to  our  navy  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $15,- 
000,000. 

What  is  known  of  battle-ships  in  action  is  not  enough  to 
settle  the  question.  No  action  is  recorded  between  vessels 
of  the  type  we  are  considering.  The  nearest  was  probably 
the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  in  the  war  between  China  and  Japan, 
which  was  fought  in  September,  1S94.  The  finest  ship  of 
the  Chinese  fleet  was  the  Chen-Yuen,  popularly  rated  as  a 
battle-ship,  but  better  described  as  a  barbette  iron-clad 
cruiser  of  under  3,000  tons.  The  details  of  that  fight  sug- 
gest that  the  modern  battle-ship  may  be  as  terrible  a  menace 
to  its  friends  as  to  its  foes.  The  gunners  were  deafened, 
dazed,  and  blinded.  The  commander,  Philo  McGiffin,  an 
American,  had  the  membranes  of  both  ears  split  by  the  con- 
cussion of  his  own  guns,  and  received  many  other  injuries. 
Although  a  brave  officer,  he  succumbed  to  acute  nervous 
disease,  and  died  insane  about  a  year  ago.  Old  navy 
officers,  who  smelled  powder  in  the  terrific  fights  of  our 
Civil  War,  say  that  no  crew  can  fight  the  modern  battle- 
ship without  being  disabled.  The  ship  itself  is  an  elaborate 
plexus  of  powerful  and  delicate  machinery.  The  crew  must 
be  a  corps  of  skilled  mechanics  to  navigate  the  vessel  in 
time  of  peace.  The  hull  is  a  net-work  of  marvelous  en- 
gines, dynamos,  electric  firing,  lighting,  hydraulic,  and  steer- 
ing apparatus,  the  slightest  disarrangement  of  which  means 
disablement.  The  shocks  of  the  ship's  own  big  guns  are 
liable  to  affect  it.  Their  discharge,  even  at  target-practice, 
has  shown  that  they  are  dangerous  to  their  operators. 
Broken  ear-drums  and  ruptured  blood-vessels  in  the  lungs 
and  head  are  the  results  of  neglecting  precautions  which 
there  is  no  time  to  observe  in  battle. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  accumulating  that  our  battle- 
ships are  unwieldy  and  delicate  in  harbor  and  treacherous 
at  sea.  The  Mai?te  was  years  in  building,  and  after  finish- 
ing had  to  be  built  over  again  at  great  expense.  On  her 
fatal  entrance  to  Havana  harbor,  she  represented  an  expend- 
iture of  $5,000,000.  She  perished  in  ten  minutes  from  a 
cause  so  insignificant  that  it  has  left  no  trace  behind. 
About  a  year  ago  the  same  vessel,  with  four  others,  on  prac- 
tice cruise,  were  driven  into  Charleston  harbor  because  they 
could  not  safely  battle  with  a  storm  at  sea.  There  were  ter- 
rible experiences  ;  four  men  were  lost  and  many  badly  in- 
jured. .  The  India?ia  proved  so  unmanageable  in  heavy 
weather  that  she  was  hurried  to  harbor  from  a  similar  cruise. 
The  Texas  broke  down  at  sea  in  December,  1895,  and  a 
year  later  sunk  in  the  mud  at  Brooklyn  navy-yard.  The 
same  ship,  within  the  last  week,  has  been  hurriedly  dispatched 
to  the  navy-yard  for  repairs  to  her  ammunition  hoists  and 
the  machinery  that  revolves  her  turrets.     The  Massachusetts 


is  reported  incapable  of  making  proper  speed.  She  goes  to 
the  dry-dock  just  when  danger  threatens  most.  In  fact,  the 
dry-dock  seems  to  be  the  continuous  abiding-place  of  our 
expensive  war-machines. 

The  theory  of  naval  development  is  that  these  ships — 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  and  Oregon — together  with 
four  others  on  the  stocks  and  three  more  proposed,  consti- 
tute the  first  line  of  our  national  defense.  There  seems  to 
be  a  lack  of  confidence  that  they  can  hold  that  line.  The 
three  now  at  Key  West,  aggregating  about  32,000  tons, 
carry  eight  13-inch,  four  12-inch,  and  twenty-four  8-inch 
guns,  besides  innumerable  smaller  rifles  and  machine-guns. 
Yet  the  Navy  Department  has  been  practically  panic- 
stricken  because  Spain  is  sending  across  the  ocean  three 
torpedo-boats  of  a  hundred  tons  each,  armed  with  two 
torpedo-tubes  each,  and  convoyed  by  three  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  of  less  than  four  hundred  tons  each.  Expert 
naval  officers  are  crying  out  with  alarm  that  the  Spanish 
flotilla  must  be  halted  or  destroyed,  or  our  magnificent 
battle-ships  will  be  at  its  mercy.  Perhaps  the  next  develop- 
ment of  the  battle-ship  must  be  wheels  upon  which  they, 
like  Thomas  Jefferson's  gunboats,  can  be  hauled  up  to 
safety  on  the  beach.  Halt  the  flotilla  ?  If  it  is  "a  menace 
to  our  battle-ships,"  what  shall  we  halt  it  with  ?  Torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  ?  We  have  none.  We  are  improvising 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  from  yachts  the  government  has 
purchased.  The  finest  of  the  lot  is  said  to  be  the  May- 
flower; but  as  her  maximum  speed  is  reported  to  be 
fifteen  or  sixteen  knots  an  hour,  it  is  questionable  what 
chance  she  would  have  in  catching  these  particular  torpedo- 
boats,  which  are  rated  at  twenty-five  knots.  The  safety  of 
the  Oregon^  which  is  supposed  to  be  on  her  way  to  the 
Atlantic,  is  also  a  source  of  worry  to  the  Navy  Department, 
due  to  the  fact  that  another  little  Spanish  torpedo-boat  has 
slipped  out  of  the  harbor  of  Montevideo,  and  no  one  knows 
whither  she  is  bound  ;  but  it  is  feared  that  she  will  "  attack 
the  Oregon"  No  voice  replies  that  the  Oregon  can  take 
care  of  herself. 

The  function  of  cruisers  is  primarily  to  act  as  commerce- 
destroyers.  For  this  purpose  their  first  element  is  supposed 
to  be  speed.  When  a  cruiser  is  launched,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  her  marvelous  performances  on  her  speed-test 
under  forced  draught  and  with  picked  coal.  After  the 
bonus  is  settled  with  the  ship-builder  we  hear  less  about  her 
speed.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  not  one  cruiser  in  commission 
can  repeat  the  exploits  of  her  trial  trip.  The  vital  question 
is,  can  our  cruisers  catch  merchant  vessels  ?  Would  the 
Navy  Department  pit  even  its  crack  cruisers  against  the 
Campania,  the  Lucania,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse, 
or  any  of  the  fast  liners  of  the  Atlantic?  The  Columbia 
and  Minneapolis  have  been  called  the  fastest  warships  afloat. 
The  former  attempted  in  August,  1895,  to  beat  the  record 
of  the  transatlantic  liners  in  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic — 
which  she  would  have  to  do  if  she  is  to  overhaul  them  in 
war.  She  arrived  in  New  York  from  England  in  6  days, 
23  hours,  and  49  minutes.  Her  attempt  was  an  inglorious 
failure.  A  good  half-dozen  of  fast  passenger-ships  have 
beaten  her  record  badly.  From  Southampton  the  St.  Paul 
has  steamed  it  in  6  days,  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
Grosse,  last  November,  in  5  days,  17  hours,  and  8  minutes. 
On  this  coast  the  Philadelphia  tried  her  wings  against  the 
Australia  to  Honolulu.  She  picked  her  coal,  scraped  her 
bottom,  and  made  elaborate  preparations.  The  Australia 
is  not  a  new  or  a  crack  vessel.  She  is  an  old-timer,  and  has 
sailed  this  coast  for  twenty  years,  but  she  started  some  houi 
behind  the  Philadelphia  and  reached  Honolulu  at  least 
day  ahead  of  her. 

These  facts  have  raised  a  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  practical  efficiency  of  a  navy  upon  which  millions  after 
millions  have  been  spent,  and  on  which  safety  depends  in 
crises  like  the  present.  The  American  people  ought  to 
know,  before  blindly  continuing  an  expensive  theoretical  de- 
velopment, whether  our  swift  ships  are  really  swift,  whether 
our  cruisers  can  cruise,  and  whether  our  battle-ships  can  do 
battle. 


Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  who  was  minister  to 
England  during  President  Cleveland's  first 
Phelps  on  Inter-  term,  has  given  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
vention  in  Cuba.  0f  Cuban  intervention  in  a  long  letter  ad- 
dressed to  ex-Vice-President  Morton.  On  account  of  Mr. 
Phelps's  high  standing  as  an  authority  on  constitutional  and 
international  law,  his  age,  and  his  experience  as  a  diplomat, 
the  letter  is  attracting  wide  attention.  The  gist  of  his  views 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  summary  : 

There  is  no  certainty  of  Spanish  complicity  in  the  disaster  to  the 
Maine.  Consequently  that  branch  of  the  subject  need  not  be  considered. 
If  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  in  Cuba  is  to  be  entered  upor 
by  the  United  States,  it  must  be  done  in  full  accord  with  the  tenets  of  tht 
law  of  nations.  One  of  the  best-defined  principles  of  that  law  is  the  on( 
which  limits  the  right  of  one  nation  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another. 
Nothing  less  than  the  necessary  defense  of  material  interests  or  nau'ona 
honor  would  justify  it  On  any  other  grounds  intervention  would  bt 
"  a  crime,  the  sad  and  bitter  consequences  of  which  have  been  demon 
strated  on  many  a  page  of  history."  We  can  not  assume  a  moral  super 
vision  and  proceed  to  correct  our  neighbors'  institutions  by  armed  inva 
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sion.  What  grounds  are  proposed  ?  Some  insist  that  Spain  is  respon- 
sible for  the  Maine  disaster,  whether  directly  to  blame  for  it  or  not.  They 
will  find  it  a  difficult  proposition  to  support.  Even  if  it  was  caused  by 
Spain's  negligence,  her  liability  is  questionable.  There  are  no  grounds  of 
self-defense,  for  we  have  not  been  attacked.  The  ground  of  interruption  to 
our  commerce  was  at  first  put  forth,  but  is  now  abandoned.  It  is  well 
settled  that  the  inconvenience  and  loss  suffered  by  neutral  states  when  war 
exists  constitute  no  ground  for  intervention.  The  one  reason  now  urged 
as  a  reason  for  interfering  is  the  one  of  humanity.  International  law 
recognizes  this  as  a  ground  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases  only.  This 
must  be  clear,  and  confined  to  the  prevention  of  unjustifiable  slaughter 
and  outrage  in  another  country.  It  has  no  application  to  this 
case.  The  suffering  is  that  of  the  reconcentrados,  who  are  ex- 
periencing the  usual  results  of  war  and  rebellion.  The  distress 
is  attributable  to  both  sides.  The  insurgents  are  equally  charge- 
able with  Spain  with  ravaging  the  country-  The  stories  of  out- 
rage all  come  from  one  side.  It  may  easily  be  that  the  failure  to 
relieve  these  sufferers  is  caused  not  by  the  inhumanity  but  by  the 
inability  of  the  Spanish  Government.  If  distress  is  a  righteous  cause 
of  intervention,  and  both  have  caused  it,  on  which  side  shall  we  inter- 
vene ?  The  real  insurgents  in  Cuba  are  mere  guerillas  and  bandits.  Is 
it  the  office  of  humanity  to  drive  out  responsible  government  and  turn 
the  population  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  these  ?  Would  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sufferers  be  improved  ?  Let  us  continue  to  relieve  them,  as 
we  sent  relief  to  Ireland  and  charity  to  Armenia.  Their  necessities  can 
not  be  assuaged  "  by  carrying  fresh  calamity  to  them  at  the  expense  of 
greater  calamity  to  ourselves."  The  issues  of  peace  or  war  rest  with 
the  people,  not  with  rulers.  When  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  oppose 
an  unjust  war  "  make  for  peace  with  courage  and  decision,  there  will  be 
peace.  When  they  are  wanting,  everything  is  wanting  that  such  an 
emergency  requires." 

A  most  unusual  suit  has  been  brought  in  the  superior  court 
of  this  city  and  county.  Mrs.  Burke,  widow 
of  police-lieutenant  Burke,  who  was  killed 
while  attempting  to  arrest  Theodore  P. 
Haynes  at  Bernal  Heights  last  week,  has  brought  suit  for 
damages  against  the  slayer  of  her  husband.  Such  actions 
are  extremely  rare,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  can 
maintain  the  suit.  There  are  numerous  cases  in  the  books 
where  an  action  has  been  brought  by  a  widow  against 
one  who,  through  negligence,  has  been  the  cause  of  a  hus- 
band's death,  but  the  only  case  reported  where  the  death  was 
intentional  was  one  in  Kentucky,  and  there,  though  the  facts 
do  not  appear  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  it  was  probably 
one  of  those  shooting  affrays  so  common  in  the  South. 

Under  the  old  common  law  no  action  was  recognized  for 
death,  but  the  injustice  of  this  was  soon  recognized,  and  a 
statute  was  enacted  giving  a  right  of  action  in  such  cases. 
The  statute  provided  that  where  a  right  of  action  in  favor  of 
the  injured  person  would  have  existed  had  he  lived,  a  similar 
action  could  be  maintained  by  his  executor  or  administrator 
for  the  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin. 

In  the  different  States  statutes  have  been  enacted  that  go 
farther  than  this,  and  allow  damages  for  the  injury  actually 
sustained  by  those  who  survive.  The  right  of  action 
under  these  statutes,  however,  is  a  purely  statutory  right, 
and  will  not  be  enforced  beyond  the  express  terms  of  the 
statute.  In  Kentucky,  where  the  statute  allows  a  recovery 
when  the  killing  results  from  "  willful  neglect,"  no  re- 
covery was  allowed  for  an  intentional  killing.  In  this  State 
the  statute  is  broader,  and  provides  that  every  person  who 
suffers  detriment  from  the  unlawful  act  of  another  may  re- 
cover from  the  person  at  fault  a  compensation  in  money, 
which  is  called  damages. 

Should  the  practice  of  bringing  civil  suits  for  damages 
become  general,  those  dependent  upon  the  victims  would 
receive  some  slight  mitigation  of  their  loss,  and  at  the  same 
time  society  would  be  benefited  by  having  the  culprit's 
ability  to  defeat  justice  diminished.  In  Mexico  the  practice 
of  dueling  has  received  a  blow  since  the  courts  began  sad- 
dling the  support  of  a  dead  duelist's  family  upon  the  survivor. 

The  papers  and  politicians  that  are  clamoring  for  war  will 

„  .  find,    if   war    unhappily    should    come,    that 
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Soldiers  Work  "driving  Spain  out  of  Cuba"  will  not  be  a 
in  Cuba?  military  promenade.     The  War  Department 

has  naturally  been  securing  all  possible  information  con- 
cerning the  island  of  Cuba,  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  war. 
Fortunately  they  have  happened  upon  much  recent  and 
valuable  data.  Jt  has  been  furnished  by  Colonel  B.  F. 
Weeks,  a  railroad  engineer,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  superin- 
tended a  survey  of  Cuba  for  the  Elkins-Widener  Philadel- 
phia syndicate,  which  contemplated  building  numerous 
railroads  on  the  island.  Colonel  Weeks  was  in  Cuba  for 
six  months  with  a  force  of  engineers  under  him,  and  accu- 
mulated a  large  amount  of  topographical  data,  maps,  etc. 
The  syndicate  decided  to  abandon  the  railroad  project,  but 
he  has  retained  the  material. 

Colonel  Weeks  has  been  summoned  to  Washington,  and 
has  turned  over  all  his  Cuban  data  and  information  to  the 
War  Department.  There  are  some  facts  therein  that  will 
surprise  the  journalistic  advocates  of  a  military  promenade 
through  Cuba.  Colonel  Weeks  says  that  there  is  not  a 
river  in  the  islands,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  that  can  be 
crossed  except  by  stationary  bridges.  Pontoon-bridges,  he 
says,  are  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  the  streams  are 
very  rapid  and  have  cut  the  banks  far  down  below  the 
original  levels.  The  rivers  are  none  of  them  wide,  but  all 
are  large  enough  to  give  considerable  trouble  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  and  all  are  very  rapid.  Colonel 
Weeks's  topographical  details  of  the  coast  show  that  troops 
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can  not  be  successfully  landed  anywhere  for  about  four 
hundred  miles  east  of  Havana.  The  southern  coast  he  con- 
siders is  not  feasible  for  landing  at  any  point.  He  also  in- 
forms the  War  Department  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
construct  bridges  or  do  any  other  work  with  white  soldiers  ; 
that  all  hard  labor,  such  as  building  bridges,  transporting 
guns,  and  constructing  earth-works,  must  be  performed  by 
negroes  ;  that  every  white  soldier  sent  to  Cuba  must  be 
forced  to  take  quinine  daily  to  avoid  the  malarial  poison  of 
the  air  and  soil  ;  that  only  woolen  clothing  can  be  worn  in 
that  climate  ;  that  much  of  the  rapid  succumbing  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers  to  disease  has  been  due  to  their  neglect  of 
these  precautions. 

Colonel  Weeks  has  furnished  much  other  information  to 
the  War  Department,  and  it  is  conclusive  upon  this  point  : 
that  if  we  send  white  troops  to  Cuba,  they  can  not  work 
there  as  they  could  in  temperate  climes  ;  that  they  must  be 
supplemented  by  an  equal  number  of  negro  laborers  ;  that 
almost  equal  decimation  may  be  expected  in  the  ranks  of 
our  American  soldiery  from  the  ravages  of  disease  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards.  We  commend 
these  facts  to  the  papers  and  politicians  who  are  trying  to 
send  the  flower  of  our  American  youth  into  a  tropical  fever- 
bed,  where  they  will  lay  down  their  lives  through  putrefactive 
pestilence,  and  not  in  the  shock  and  din  of  battle. 

When  the  New  York  Journal  was  engaged  in  exploiting  its 
sordid  and  mercenary  scheme  for  self- 
advertisement  over  the  Maine  horror,  it  sent 
Mr.  Hearst.  t0  distinguished  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  to  public  men,  and  to  eminent  civilians,  inviting  them 
to  serve  as  members  of  its  "  monument  committee."  Among 
these  were  the  governors  of  fifteen  States  and  the  mayors  of 
fifty-two  cities.  These  gentlemen  had  a  right  to  accept  the 
offer  of  this  noisy  newspaper,  although  we  think  their  taste 
in  doing  so  was  questionable.  But  there  is  one  eminent 
civilian  who  did  not  accept.  That  was  the  Hon.  Grover 
Cleveland.      He  replied  to  Mr.  Hearst's  note  as  follows  : 

"  I  decline  to  allow  my  sorrow  for  those  who  died  on  the  Maine  to  be 
perverted  to  an  advertising  scheme  for  the  New  York  Journal. 

"  Princeton,  N.  J.,  February  28th.  Grover  Cleveland." 

The  Argonaut  has  not  always  approved  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's rhetoric,  and  at  times  has  thought  that  his  prose  has 
been  involved,  ambiguous,  and  long-drawn  out.  But  of  all 
the  documents  which  he  ever  signed,  we  recall  none  which 
is  quite  so  terse  and  which  will  receive  such  unanimous  ap- 
proval as  the  foregoing  note  to  the  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  Journal. 

The  developments  of  the  past  few  days  have  brought  to  the 
„         „  front  the  possible   value    of  Cuban    bonds. 

Cuban  Bonds  r 

and  The   present   republic   of   Cuba,    so    called, 

Their  Holders.  nas  jssued  three  millions  in  bonds.  The 
first  issue  was  for  $2,000,000,  issued  in  April,  1S96,  under 
the  authority  of  Salvador  Cisneros  y  Betancourt,  the  first 
president  of  the  republic.  They  bear  interest  at  six  per 
cent.,  and  in  denominations  range  from  $50  to  $1,000.  The 
interest  runs  from  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  by  the  Spanish, 
and  the  principal  is  payable  ten  years  after  evacuation.  The 
second  issue  was  for  a  million  dollars  in  denominations  of 
$5  to  $10.  There  are  also  $2,000,000  in  old  bonds,  issued 
in  1872  by  the  first  Cuban  republic,  so  called,  of  which 
Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes  was  president.  In  1874  there 
was  another  issue  of  a  million,  which  is  said  to  be  "  un- 
authorized." The  present  Cuban  Junta  state  that  the  old 
bonds  are  "no  good,"  and  advise  people  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  They  say  that  the  first  republic  "ceased  to 
exist  when  peace  was  concluded,"  and  that  the  bonds  have 
no  value.  It  is  evident  that  they  do  not  like  the  opposition 
of  the  bonds  of  the  extinct  republic.  We  have  an  idea  that 
if  Cuba  be  evacuated  by  Spain  there  will  be  a  diversity  of 
bonds  signed  by  a  variety  of  gentlemen,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  for  purchasers  to  tell  which  is  the  genuine  Cuban 
republic.  Apropos,  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  out,  if  Cuba 
be  evacuated,  who  are  the  holders  of  Cuban  bonds.  It  is 
more  than  hinted  that  some  senators,  some  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  some  proprietors  of  daily 
papers  hold  the  bonds  of  the  Cuban  republic,  and  that  their 
interest  in  Cuban  independence  is  a  financial  one. 


not  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods.  The  Call  remarks  that 
"  De  Young  will  have  the  support  of  his  own  paper,  the 
Chronicle}''  It  is  probable  that  the  Call  will  support  E.  F. 
Preston,  as  he  is  very  close  to  John  D.  Spreckels,  its  pro- 
prietor. If  in  the  shuffle  Preston  should  be  forced  out,  the 
Call  may  support  ex-Senator  Charles  N.  Felton,  who  has 
always  been  friendly  with  the  Spreckelses.  We  regard  it  as 
extremely  questionable,  however,  whether  Felton  is  a  can- 
didate. We  are  certain  he  will  not  run  unless  the  field  is 
much  more  restricted  than  it  is  now.  He  is  not  anxious  to 
reenter  politics,  and  while  he  would  doubtless  not  be  averse 
to  resuming  his  seat  in  the  senate,  we  are  convinced  that 
he  will  not  make  a  fight  for  it. 


In  the  Call  of  Wednesday,  April  6th,  there  is  an  article  on 
the  political  outlook  in   California,  in  which 
Senatorial  there  were  mentioned  as   Republican  candi- 

Situation.  aates    for    the    United    States   senatorship 

Henry  Gage,  R.  N.  Bulla,  E.  F.  Preston,  State  Senator 
Morehouse,  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  Irving  M.  Scott,  M.  H.  de 
Young,  and  ex- Congressman  Charles  N.  Felton.  The  Call 
remarks  concerning  these  candidates  that  a  bargain  was 
made  with  Perkins  by  which  southern  votes  were  given  to 
him  on  condition  of  Perkins's  support  being  given  to  Bulla. 
Bulla  is  now  exacting  a  fulfillment  of  this  agreement, 
and  his  candidacy  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  John  P. 
Jackson  and  "Billy"  Hamilton,  Perkins's  political  man- 
ager.     Perkins    may    have    promised    votes,    but   he    may 


All  American  citizens,  regardless  of  whether  they  favor  war 
The  Criminal  or  not»  must  condemn  the  action  of  Con- 
Action  of  gress   during   the   past    week.      That   body 

Congress.  flas  Deen  engaged  in  hurrying  the  President 

into  either  a  declaration  of  war  or  an  act  of  war.  Whether 
war  be  necessary  or  not,  such  a  course,  while  there  were 
thousands  of  Americans  still  in  Cuba,  would  have  been 
worse  than  a  blunder,  it  would  have  been  a  crime.  Consul- 
General  Lee,  fearing  a  riot,  was  endeavoring  to  assemble 
and  deport  all  the  Americans  in  the  island.  Yet  crazy  con- 
gtessmen  were  endeavoring  to  push  the  executive  into  war, 
an  act  which  would  infallibly  have  resulted  in  massacre — ■ 
bloody  slaughter — certainly  of  the  consul-general,  and  possi- 
bly of  all  the  Americans  in  Havana.  If  this  had  happened, 
their  blood  would  justly  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  Con- 
gress. The  Spanish  volunteers  in  Havana  are  a  force  that  the 
government  fears.  They  have  already  threatened  Blanco  in 
several  crises,  and  he  could  not  control  them  if  they  were 
now  to  break  out  against  the  Americans.  These  Spanish 
volunteers  are  the  same  military  force  which,  in  the  days  of 
the  former  insurrection,  fired  upon  an  audience  coming  out 
of  a  theatre  where  a  benefit  performance  had  been  given, 
the  volunteers  suspecting  that  the  money  was  to  go  to  the 
insurgents.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  their  bloodthirstiness 
and  ferocity.  When  Congress  ignores  these  grave  condi- 
tions and  imperils  the  lives  of  American  citizens,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  words  fitly  to  condemn  that  body.  Some  of  us 
may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  of  Congress  re- 
garding war,  but  none  of  us  may  differ  as  to  its  course  when 
it  recklessly  and  needlessly  imperils  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  on  foreign  and  hostile  soil. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Argonaut  printed  an  an  article  headed 
Cuban  Insurgents  "  After  Intervention  in  Cuba — What?"  In 


Threaten  the 
United  States, 


it  we  said  : 


'  If  the  United  States  intervened  and  drove  out 
the  Spaniards,  who  would  settle  the  form  of  government  ?  The  United 
States  claims  that  it  desires  peace  for  Cuba.  Can  it  promise  peace  if 
the  Spanish  troops  should  retire,  and  what  authority  has  it  for  doing  so  ? 
It  has  had  no  official  communication  with  any  of  the  insurgent  chieftains. 
It  does  not  know  what  their  wishes  are.  If  ihey  differ  with  us  or  with 
each  other,  how  would  we  settle  it  ?  Which  or  what  would  be  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba?" 

The  course  of  events  has  made  these  questions  seem 
prophetic.  The  Cuban  Junta  now  makes  an  official  state- 
ment. It  declares  that  the  Cuban  Provisional  Government 
will  absolutely  reject  intervention  by  the  United  States  unless 
preceded  by  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Cuban 
republic,  and  that  unless  the  United  States  accedes  to  that 
course  the  Cuban  army  will  turn  its  arms  against  the  United 
States.  This  does  not  make  the  course  of  the  United  States 
so  easy  as  our  incoherent  congressmen  have  supposed.  In- 
tervention grows  more  complicated  as  it  approaches.  The 
United  States  may  find  itself,  if  it  intervenes  in  Cuba,  not 
only  fighting  Spain,  but  the  Cuban  insurgents  as  well. 


Silent 
About  Cu 


Last  week  Porfirio  Diaz,  president  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
Mexico  sent  ^'s  annua*  message  to  the  Mexican  con- 

gress. Mexico  is  the  largest,  the  most  pop- 
ulous, the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  powerful 
republic  in  Spanish  America.  Her  people  are  of  the  same 
blood,  language,  and  religion  as  those  of  Cuba.  The  people 
of  Mexico  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  some  seventy-odd 
years  ago.  They  should  certainly  sympathize  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Cubans  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  now.  They 
know  more  about  Cuban  matters  than  we  in  this  republic. 
Yet  in  the  message  of  President  Diaz  there  is  not  a  para- 
graph, not  a  sentence,  not  a  line,  not  a  word,  about  the  Cuban 
insurgents.     Why? 

Senator  Perkins,  who  has  been  in  a  condition  of  quiescence 

The  Eruption        for    SOme    time>    be£an    t0    emit    smoke    on 
of  Senator  Monday,    flames    and    smoke    on    Tuesday, 

Perkins.  an(j  on  Wednesday  broke  out  into  a  state  of 

violent  eruption,  during  which  he  threw  up  lumps  of  lava, 
metaphors,  ashes,  hyperboles,  cinders,  parabolas,  synec- 
doches, scoria?,  declarations  of  war,  and  things.  Imme- 
diately after  this  violent  eruption  a  dispatch  came  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  requesting  Senate 
Perkins  to  use  his  influence  for  peace.  The  senator  tl 
turned  off  his  eruption,  but  was  still  smoking  as  we  . 
press. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


April  ii,  li 


HIS    TERRIBLE    REVENGE. 


A  Spanish  Husband's  Hate. 


The  little  adobe  house  stood  flush  with  the  street,  half-way 
between  the  business  houses  and  the  residence  portion  of 
the  town  which  turned  its  back  on  the  sand  and  sage-covered 
hills  that,  breaking  into  gray  waves,  far  off  cast  themselves 
on  the  beach  of  blue  skyland  in  great  breakers  of  snow- 
crested  mountains. 

At  the  side  of  the  house  was  a  door-yard — so  small ! — 
beaten  hard  and  smooth  as  a  floor,  and  without  a  tree  or  a 
bush.  There  was  no  grass  even  at  the  edges  of  the  sturdy 
little  stream  that  ran  across  the  square  inclosure,  talking  all 
day  to  the  old-faced  baby  in  its  high-chair  under  the  shake- 
covered  kitchen  porch.  The  stream  laughed  and  chattered 
noisily  to  the  owl-eyed  baby,  and  chuckled  and  gurgled  all 
day  as  it  hurried  across  the  yard  and  burrowed  under  the 
weather-bleached  boards  of  the  high  fence,  to  find  its  way 
along  the  edge  of  the  street,  and  so  on  to  the  river  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below.  But  the  wee  woman-child — owl-eyed  and 
never  complaining — sat  through  the  sunshine  hours  without 
one  smile  on  its  little  old  face,  and  never  heeding  the  stream. 
As  the  days  grew  hotter,  its  little  thin  hands  became  thin- 
ner, and  it  ate  less  and  less  of  the  boiled  arros  and  papas 
the  young  mother  sometimes  brought  out  when  she  came  to 
dip  water. 

"  Of  a  truth,  there  is  no  ?iiha  so  good  as  my  'Stacia  ;  she 
never,  never  cries !  She  is  no  trouble  to  me  at  all,"  Car- 
melita  would  exclaim,  and  clap  her  hands  at  the  baby.  But 
the  baby  only  grew  rounder-eyed  as  it  stared  unsmilingly  at 
its  mother's  pretty  plumpness,  and  laughing  red  lips,  and 
big  black  eyes,  whenever  she  stopped  to  talk  to  the  little 
one. 

Carmelita — pretty,  shallow-pated  Carmelita — never  stayed 
long ;  the  baby  was  so  good  left  alone,  and  there  were 
always  Anton  and  Luciano  or  Monico  to  drop  in  for  a  laugh 
with  the  young  wife  of  stupid  old  Lucas  ;  or  Josefa  coming 
in  for  a  game  of  "  coyote  y  gallos." 

It  was  Lucas  who  went  out  to  the  porch  whenever  he 
could  spare  the  time  from  earning  money  to  buy  the  needed 
arroz  and  papas,  or  the  rose-colored  dresses  he  liked  to  see 
her  wear. 

It  was  for  Lucas  she  said  her  first  word — the  only  word 
she  had  yet  learned — "  papa  !  "  And  she  said  it,  he  thought, 
as  if  she  knew  it  was  a  father's  love  he  gave  her,  poor  little 
Anastacia,  whose  father — well,  Lucas  had  never  asked 
Carmelita  to  tell  him.  How  could  he?  Let  her  keep  her 
secret.  Poor  Carmelita !  Only  sixteen  and  no  mother. 
And  could  he,  Lucas,  see  her  beaten  and  abused  by  that  old 
woman  who  took  her  labor  and  gave  her  nothing  in  return  ? 
— could  he  stand  by  when  he  saw  the  welts  and  bruises  and 
not  beg  her  to  let  him  care  for  her  and  the  nina  f — such  a 
little  nina%  too  !  Of  a  verity  he  was  no  longer  young  ;  and 
there  was  his  ugly  pock-marked  face,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
scars  the  oso  gave  him  that  day  when  he,  a  youth,  had  sent 
his  knife  to  the  hilt  in  the  bear  that  so  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  The  scars  were  horrible — horrible  !  But  Carmelita  j 
(so  young — so  pretty)  did  not  seem  to  mind  ;  and  when  the 
priest  came  again  they  were  married,  so  that  Carmelita  had 
a  husband  and  the  pobrecita  a  father. 

And  such  a  father  !  How  Lucas  loved  his  little  'Stacia  ! 
How  tender  he  was  with  her  ;  how  his  heart  warmed  to  the 
touch  of  hes  lips  and  hands  !  Why,  he  grew  almost  jealous 
of  the  red-breasted  robin  that  came  daily  to  sit  by  the  edge 
of  her  plate  and  eat  arroz  with  her  !  He  begrudged  the 
bird's  touch  of  the  little  sticky  hand  covered  with  grains  of 
rice  which  the  robin  pecked  at  so  fearlessly.  And  when 
the  sharp  bill  hurt  the  tender  flesh,  how  she  would  scold  ! 
She  was  not  his  'Stacia  then  at  all — no,  some  baby  very 
different  from  the  solemn  little  one  he  knew.  There  seemed 
something  unearthly  in  it ;  and  Lucas  would  feel  a  sinking 
of  his  heart  and  wish  the  bird  would  stay  away.  It  never 
came  when  others  were  there.  Only  from  the  shelter  of 
window  or  doorway  did  he  and  the  others  see  the  little 
bright  bird-eyes  watch,  with  head  aslant,  the  big  black  ones  ; 
or  hear  the  baby  bird-talk  between  the  two.  Every  day 
throughout  the  long,  hot  summer  the  robin  came  to  eat  from 
the  ninds  plate  of  rice  as  she  sat  in  her  high  chair  under  the 
curling  shake  awning ;  and  all  the  while  she  grew  more  owl- 
eyed  and  thin.  A  good  nina,  she  was  ;  and  so  little  trouble. 
One  day  the  robin  did  not  come.  That  night,  through 
the  open  windows  of  the  front  room,  passers-by  could  see  a 
table  covered  with  a  folded  sheet.  A  very  small  table — it 
did  not  need  to  be  large  ;  but  the  bed  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  small,  mean  room  to  give  space  for  those  who  came  to 
look  at  the  poor  little  pinched  face  under  a  square  of  pink 
mosquito-bar.  There  were  lighted  candles  at  the  head  and 
feet.  Moths,  flying  in  and  out  of  the  wide-open  window, 
fluttered  about  the  flames.  The  rose-colored  dress  had  been 
exchanged  for  one  white  and  stiffly  starched.  Above  the 
wee  gray  face  was  a  wreath  of  artificial  orange-blossoms,  but 
the  wasted  baby-fingers  had  been  closed  upon  some  natural 
sprays  of  lovely  white  hyacinths.  The  cloying  sweetness  of 
the  blossoms  mingled  with  the  odor  of  cigarette-smoke  coming 
from  the  farther  corners  of  the  room,  and  the  smell  of  a  flaring 
kerosene-lamp  which  stood  near  the  window.  It  flickered 
uncertainly  in  the  breeze  and  alternately  lighted  or  threw  into 
shadow  the  dark  faces  clustered  about  the  doorway  of  the 
second  room.  Those  who  in  curiosity  lingered  for  a  moment 
outside  the  little  adobe  house  could  hear  voices  speaking  the 
soft  language  of  Spain. 

"  Only  some  Spanish  woman's  baby  dead." 
To-morrow,  in  a  little  white-painted  coffin,  it  would  be 
bor  le  down  the  long  street,  past  the  saloons  and  shops 
where  the  idle  and  the  curious  would  stare  at  the  procession. 
Over  the  bridge  across  the  now  muddy  river  they  would  go 
tr  the  unfenced  grave-yard  on  the  bluff,  and  there  the  little 
d'tad  mite  of  illegitimacy  would  be  lowered  into  the  dust 
firm  which  it  came.  Then  each  mourner  in  turn  would 
cast  a  handful  of  earth  into  the  open  grave,  and  the  clods 
would  rattle  dully  on  the  coffin-lid.    (Ah,  pobre,pobre  Lucas  !) 


Then  they  would  come  away,  leaving  Carmelita's  baby  there 
under  the  ground. 

Carmelita  herself  was  now  sitting  apathetically  by  the 
coffin.  She  dully  realized  what  to-morrow  was  to  be  ;  but 
she  could  not  understand  what  this  meant.  She  had  cried  a 
little  at  first,  but  now  her  eyes  were  dry.  But  she  was 
sorry — it  had  been  such  a  good  little  baby,  and  no  trouble 
at  all.  "  A  good  nina,  and  never  sick  ;  such  a  good  little 
'Stacia  ! "     Carmelita  felt  very  sorry  for  herself. 

Outside,  in  the  darkness  of  the  summer  night,  Lucas  sat 
on  the  kitchen  porch  leaning  his  head  against  the  empty 
high-chair  of  the  pobrecita}  and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would 
break. 


That  had  happened  in  August.  Carmelita  cried  very 
often  through  September  whenever  she  remembered  what  a 
good  baby  the  little  Anastacia  had  been.  Then  Josefa  be- 
gan coming  to  the  house  again  to  play  "  coyote  y  gallos  " 
with  her,  so  that  she  forgot  to  cry  so  often. 

As  for  Lucas,  he  worked  harder  than  ever.  Though,  to 
be  sure,  there  were  only  two  now  to  work  for  where  there 
had  been  three.  With  Anton,  and  Luciano,  and  Monico, 
he  had  been  running  in  wild  horses  from  the  mountains  ; 
and  among  others  which  had  fallen  to  his  share  was  an 
old  blaze-face  roan  stallion—  unmanageable  and  full  of 
vicious  temper.  They  had  been  put — these  wild  ones — in 
a  little  pasture  on  the  other  side  of  the  river — a  pasture  in 
the  rancho  of  Senor  Metcalf,  the  Americano.  And  the 
senor,  who  laughed  much  and  liked  fun,  had  said  he 
wanted  to  see  the  sport  when  Lucas  should  come  to  ride 
the  old  roan. 

To-day  Lucas  was  riding  his  sleek  little  cow- horse,  Topo, 
along  the  river  road  leading  to  the  rancho ;  but  not  to-day 
would  he  rope  the  old  blaze-face.  There  were  others  to  be 
broken.  Half  way  from  the  bridge  he  met  little  Nicolas, 
who  worked  for  the  senor,  and  passed  him  wilh  a  pleasant 
"  Buenos  dias  !  "  without  stopping.  He  had  been  his  good 
amigo  since  the  time  he  got  him  away  from  the  maddened 
steer  that  would  have  gored  him  —  there  was  nothing 
the  boy  would  not  do  for  his  loved  Lucas.  But  Lucas 
cared  not  to  stop  and  talk  to  him  to-day,  as  was  his 
custom  ;  he  was  thinking  of  the  little  dead  'Stacia,  and 
rode  on.  A  hundred  yards  farther  and  he  heard  the  clatter 
of  horse  hoofs  behind  him,  and  Nicolas  calling  : 

"  Lucas  !  Lucas  !  " 

He  turned  the  rein  on  Topo's  neck  and  waited  till  the  boy 
came.  In  the  pleasant  warm  October  sunlight  he  waited 
while  Nicolas  told  him  that  which  would  always  make  him 
shiver  and  feel  cold  when  he  should  remember.  He  waited, 
even  after  Nicolas — frightened  at  daring  to  tell  his  friend — 
had  gone. 

The  senor  and  Carmelita  !  It  was  the  truth — Nicolas 
would  not  lie.  And  he  had  listened  behind  the  high  fence 
of  weather-bleached,  boards,  and  had  heard  them  talk.  He 
and  the  little  stream  that  gurgled  and  laughed  had  heard 
how  they — Carmelita  and  the  senor — would  go  away  to  the 
north  when  the  month  ended.  They  two  had  loved — the 
Senor  Metcalf  and  his  (Lucas's)  Carmelita — for  many 
months  ;    yes,    before   the   little   'Stacia   came.     The    little 

'Stacia  who  was  the  senor' s .     Ah,  he  could  not  say 

it!  His  little. 'Stacia  ;  his  pobrecita!  And  but  that  the 
poor  little  one  would  have  been  a  trouble,  they — he  and  she 
— would  have  gone  away  together  before  ;  but  the  man 
would  not  have  it.  Now  the  little  one  was  no  longer  to 
trouble  them,  he  would  take  the  mother  and  go  to  the  new 
rancho  he  had  just  bought  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain. 

"  Go  !  " — said  Lucas  when  the  boy  had  finished  telling  all 
he  had  overheard — "go  and  tell  the  senor  that  I  ride  the 
roan  stallion  now.  And — 'Colas,  give  me  thy  riata  for  to- 
day."" 

Lucas  had  driven  the  horses  into  one  of  the  corrals. 
Alone  there  he  had  lassoed  the  old  blaze-face  ;  unaided  he 
had  tied  him  down.  As  he  lay  there  viciously  biting  and 
trying  to  strike  out  with  his  hind  feet,  Lucas  had  fastened  a 
halter  on  his  head  and  drawn  a  riata  (sixty  feet  long,  and 
strong  as  the  thews  of  a  lion)  tight  about  him  just  back  of 
the  forelegs.  Twice  he  passed  it  about  the  heaving  body 
of  the  old  stallion,  whose  reeking  hide  was  muddy  with  sweat 
and  the  grime  and  dust  of  the  corral.  The  knots  were  tied 
securely  and  well.  The  rope  would  not  break.  Had  he  not 
made  it  himself  from  the  hide  of  an  old  toro  f  From  jaw- 
piece  to  jaw-piece  of  the  halter  he  drew  his  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief, bandaging  the  eyes  that  were  under  swollen  and 
skinned  lids.  Then  he  cautiously  unbound  the  four  hoofs 
that  had  been  tied  together.  The  horse  did  not  attempt  to 
move,  though  he  was  consumed  by  a  rage  against  his  captor 
that  was  fiendish — the  fury  of  a  wild  beast  that  has  never 
been  conquered. 

Lucas  struck  him  across  the  ribs  with  the  end  of  the  rope 
he  was  holding.  The  big  roan  head  was  lifted  from  the 
ground  a  second,  then  let  fall,  and  he  squealed  savagely. 
Again  the  rope  made  a  hollow  sound  against  the  heaving 
sides.  Again  the  maddened  horse  squealed.  When  the 
rope  struck  the  third  time,  he  gathered  himself  together  un- 
certainly, hesitated,  struggled  an  instant,  staggered  to  his 
feet,  and  stood  quivering  in  every  muscle  of  his  great  body. 
His  legs  shook  under  him;  and  his  head — with  the  band- 
aged eyes — moved  unsteadily  from  side  to  side. 

Then  Lucas  wound  the  halter-rope,  which  was  heavy,  and 
a  long  one,  around  the  centre  post  of  the  corral,  where  they 
were  standing. 

Just  then  he  heard  some  one  singing,  the  voice  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  A  man's  voice  it  was,  full  and  rich, 
caroling  a  love-song,  the  sound  mingling  with  that  of  clatter- 
ing hoofs. 

Lucas,  stooping,  picked  up  the  riata  belonging  to 
Nicolas.  He  was  carefully  recoiling  it  when  Guy  Metcalf, 
riding  up  to  the  inclosure,  looked  down  into  the  corral. 

"  Hello,  Lucas  !     Going  to  have  some  fun  with  the  old 


roan  this  morning,  are  you  ?  Well,  you're  the  boy  to  ride 
him.  Haven't  got  the  saddle  on  yet,  hey  ?  Hold  on  a 
minute — soon  as  I  tie,  I'll  be  with  you  !" 

Lucas  had  not  spoken,  neither  had  he  raised  his  head. 
He  went  to  where  little  Topo  was  standing.  Shaking  the 
noose  into  place  by  a  turn  or  two  of  the  wrist,  while  the 
long  loop  dragged  at  his  heels  through  the  dust,  he  put  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup  and  swung  himself  into  the  saddle.  He 
glanced  at  the  gate.  He  ran  the  noose  out  yet  a  little 
more  ;  then  began  to  swing  it  slowly  in  easy,  long  sweeps 
above  his  head  while  he  waited. 

The  gate  opened,  and  Metcalf  came  in.  He  turned 
and  carefully  fastened  it  behind  him.  He  was  a  third  of  the 
way  across  the  corral  when  their  eyes  met. 

Then,  with  its  serpent  hiss  of  warning,  the  circling  riata, 
snake-like,  shot  out,  fastening  its  coil  about  him.  And 
Topo,  the  little  cow-horse,  trained  to  such  work,  wheeled  at 
the  touch  of  the  spur  as  the  turns  of  the  rope  fastened 
themselves  about  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  and  the  man — 
furrowing  the  hoof  -  powdered  dust  of  the  corral — was 
dragged  to  the  heels  of  the  wild  stallion.  Lucas,  giving 
one  hasty  look  at  the  face,  earth  -  scraped  and  smeared, 
and  the  full  lips  that  were  bleeding  under  their  fringe  of 
gold,  saw  that — though  the  quick  jerk  on  the  rope  had  for  a 
moment  stunned  him — the  blue  eyes  were  opening.  He  was 
off  in  an  instant — leaving  Topo  to  hold  the  riata  taut — 
while  he  began  the  work  of  binding  the  doomed  A?nericano. 
When  he  had  done,  to  the  doubled  riata  about  the  roan 
stallion  he  made  Carmelita's  lover  fast  with  the  rope  he  had 
got  from  Nicolas.  He  removed  it  from  the  man's  neck 
(the  senor  should  not  have  his  eyes  closed  too  quickly 
to  the  valley  through  which  he  would  pass  !  )  and  put  it 
about  the  body,  under  the  arms.  Lucas  was  lingering  now 
over  his  work  like  one  at  some  pleasant  occupation. 

The  halter-rope  then  was  unknotted  and  the  turns  un- 
wound from  the  centre  post.  Next  he  pulled  the  handker- 
chief from  the  horse's  eyes  ;  shouted,  and  shook  his  hat  at 
him  !  Maddened,  terrified,  and  with  the  dragging  thing  at 
his  heels,  the  four-footed  fury  fought  man,  and  earth,  and 
air  about  him  like  the  very  demon  that  he  was,  till  he  came 
to  the  gate  Lucas  had  set  wide  open  for  him,  and  he  saw 
again  the  waves  of  sage  and  sand-hills — little  waves  of  sweet- 
scented  sage — that  rippled  away  to  the  mountains  he  knew. 
Out  there  was  liberty  ;  out  there  was  the  free  life  of  old  ;  and 
there  he  could  get  rid  of  the  thing  at  his  heels  that,  with  all 
his  kicking,  and  plunging,  and  rearing,  still  dragged  at  the 
end  of  the  rope.  Out  through  the  wide-open  gate  he  passed, 
mad  with  an  awful  rage,  and  with  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
On  and  on  he  swept,  marking  a  trail  through  the  sand  with 
his  burden.  Faster  and  faster,  and  growing  dim  to  the  sight 
of  the  man  who  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  corral.  Away  ! 
away  to  those  far-lying  mountains  that  are  breakers  on  the 
beach  of  blue  skyland  ! 

Idah  Meacham  Strobridge. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1898. 

■»  •  »■ 

Temperance  sentiment,  as  it  is  known  nowadays,  was 
unknown  to  our  Puritan  ancestors,  who  did  not  consider 
water  either  a  healthful  or  sufficient  beverage.  Laborers 
would  not  work  at  the  harvest,  nor  builders  at  their  trades 
without  a  sufficient  allowance  of  rum.  Beer  was  also  popu- 
lar. At  the  ordination  of  a  minister,  large  quantities  of  the 
various  intoxicants  were  consumed  ;  the  laying  in  of  large 
stores  of  alcoholic  beverages  marked  the  raising  of  every 
meeting-house ;  and  cider  in  abundance  was  produced 
on  every  farm.  When,  a  century  ago,  General  Washington 
was  engaging  a  gardener,  it  was  stated  in  the  contract 
that  he  should  have  "four  dollars  at  Christmas,  with  which 
he  may  be  drunk  for  four  days  and  four  nights  ;  two  dollars 
at  Easter  for  the  same  purpose  ;  two  dollars  at  Whitsun- 
tide, to  be  drunk  for  two  days  ;  a  dram  in  the  morning,  and 
a  drink  of  grog  at  dinner  at  noon."  Every  tavern  displayed 
many  decanters  of  liquor  to  be  drunk  with  all  meals,  free, 
and  the  flip-iron  was  kept  constantly  heated  in  the  tavern 
fire  ;  the  sideboard  of  every  private  family  had  a  various 
assortment  of  liquors,  and  not  to  ask  a  caller  to  drink  was  a 
breach  of  hospitality. 

~~ 

Some  interesting  figures  were  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  University  Club  recently,  which  show  that 
despite  the  burden  of  building  and  equipping  a  new  club- 
house, which  will  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars,  the  club's 
finances  are  in  good  condition.  It  was  shown  that  the  club's 
income  last  year  from  all  sources  had  amounted  to  $327,- 
535.11,  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  more  than  $95,000  to  be 
placed  in  the  building  fund.  Of  this  amount  the  house  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $149,685.22.  The  club's  lease  of  its 
present  building  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-Sixth  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue  does  not  expire  until  May  1,  1899,  so  that 
the  new  club-house,  which  is  building  on  a  part  of  the  old 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  property  at  Fifty-Fourth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  is  not  being  rushed. 

^  9  ^ 

William  Wright  (Dan  de  Quille)  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  at  West  La  Fayette,  la.,  March  16th.  He  was  a 
Comstock  pioneer,  arriving  there  in  1859.  About  i860  he 
began  his  journalistic  career  as  a  local  writer  on  the  Terri- 
torial £ntefprise,  when  that  paper  was  owned  by  the  late 
D.  E.  McCarthy  and  J.  T.  Goodman,  and  held  that  position 
continuously  for  nearly  thirty  years.  During  that  time  he 
associated  with  writers  who  subsequently  attained  celebrity, 
among  whom  were  Mark  Twain,  R.  M.  Daggett,  and  C.  C. 
Goodwin.  About  1888  Mr.  Wright  entered  the  field  of 
romance,  and  wrote  several  short  stories  for  popular  maga- 
zines. About  six  months  ago  he  became  too  feeble  to  con- 
tinue literary  work,  and  left  for  his  daughter's  home,  where 

he  died. 

■»♦-»■ 

The  names  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  five  battles 

are  emblazoned  on  the  banners  of  the  various  regiments 

which  form  the  British  army.     But  many  actions  of  great 

importance,  both  as  regards  military  results  and  the  roll  of 

I  killed  and  wounded,  are  not  so  commemorated. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ENGLAND'S    HEIR-APPARENT. 

First  Biography  of  H.   R     H.  the  Prince  of  Wales— An  Account  of 
his  Career,  Education,  Travels,  Marriage,    and    Home- 
Life— His  Personal  Characteristics. 

When  the  volume  entitled  "  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  " 
was  brought  out  anonymously  in  London,  the  authorship  of 
the  new  book  was  at  first  ascribed  to  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
the  prince's  private  secretary,  but  soon  it  became  known  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Mrs.  Lowndes,  a  London  newspaper- 
writer,  who  has  earned  a  reputation  under  the  name  of 
"  Mary  Belloc."  A  life  of  the  heir-apparent  by  a  British 
subject  is  necessarily  a  delicate  task,  and,  while  the  author 
persistently  dwells  upon  the  angelic  side  of  the  prince's  char- 
acter, it  is  nevertheless  a  book  of  interest  and  importance 
because  it  is  the  first  complete  biography  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, although  isolated  portions  of  the  prince's  career  have 
been  treated  of  by  various  writers.  Mrs.  Lowndes  is  a 
frank  worshiper  of  royalty,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  reverent 
manner  in  which  she  writes  of  the  queen,  Prince  Consort,  the 
subject  of  her  book,  and  the  royal  family  generally. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  born  on  November  9,  1841,  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  was  in  the  palace  at  the  time,  asked  the  nurse, 
Mrs.  Lily:  "Is  it  a  boy?"  "It's  a  prince^  your  grace," 
answered  the  justly  offended  woman. 

At  his  birth  he  became  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  be- 
fore he  was  four  weeks  old  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester  by  royal  patent.  Besides  these  titles 
he  is  also  Duke  of  Rothesay  and  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  Prince  of  Saxony,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Earl  of  Dublin, 
Baron  Renfrew,  and  Lord  of  the  Isles.  This  wealth  of 
different  titles  under  which  the  heir-apparent  can  travel  has 
led  to  many  amusing  episodes  among  his  countrymen  and 
abroad.     Here  is  a  good  one  : 

On  one  occasion,  when  his  royal  highness  and  an  equerry  were  going 
through  the  Louvre  galleries,  they  were  observed  by  a  party  of 
Americans,  one  of  whom  remarked  in  a  loud  whisper  to  one  of  his 
friends  : 

"  I'll  bet  you  ten  naps  that's  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

"  Done  1 "  cried  the  other. 

Accordingly,  a  few  moments  later,  the  American  approached  the 
prince's  equerry  and  asked  him  in  a  low  tone  the  name  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  The  Earl  of  Chester,"  was  the  truthful  answer. 

"Sold  !  "  said  the  Yankee  in  a  disappointed  tone. 
After  a  chapter  devoted  to  his  birth  and  early  education, 
we  are  given  a  detailed  account  of  his  memorable  visit  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  he  was  enthusiastically 
received.  Canada  went  wild  over  the  prince,  and  in  Detroit 
and  Chicago  the  crowds  were  so  dense  that  the  party  could 
scarcely  reach  their  hotel.  So  many  were  the  receptions, 
dinners,  and  other  social  functions  in  which  the  prince  par- 
ticipated that  he  finally  broke  down  through  sheer  fatigue 
and  over-excitement.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  the 
prince's  companion,  decided,  therefore,  to  stop  off  on  their 
way  to  St.  Louis  at  Dwight's  Station,  a  quiet  village,  famous 
for  its  shooting.  The  prince  brought  down  a  bag  of 
fourteen  brace  of  quail  and  four  rabbits.  But  the  pleasure 
of  the  day  was  marred  <by  the  following  incident  : 

As  the  royal  party  approached  a  farm-house,  an  unmistakably  British 
settler  appeared  at  the  door,  and  invited  every  one  except  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  enter. 

"Notyou,  Newcastle,"  he  shouted  ;  "  I  have  been  a  tenant  of  yours, 
and  have  sworn  that  you  shall  never  set  a  foot  on  my  land." 

Accordingly  the  party  passed  on,  and  the  farmer,  though  revenged  on 
his  old  landlord,  had  to  forego  the  honor  of  entertaining  royalty  under 
his  roof. 

Some  time  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  prince, 
accompanied  by  General  Teesdale,  visited  the  battle-field  of 
Sedan.  He  was  anxious  to  keep  his  identity  unknown, 
owing  to  the  keen  susceptibilities  of  the  French,  who  had 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law.  How- 
ever, he  found  himself  in  this  strange  predicament  : 

When  the  time  came  10  pay  the  hotel  bill  General  Teesdale  found, 
with  great  dismay,  that  he  had  no  ready  cash.  The  prince  was  in  an 
equally  penniless  condition,  while  any  telegram  sent  would  have  dis- 
closed the  identity  of  the  royal  visitor.  At  length,  after  much  discus- 
sion, the  equerry  made  his  way  to  the  local  mont  de  piiti  and  placed 
both  bis  own  and  the  prince's  repeater  in  pawn. 

During  his  trip  through  the  East,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Stanley  and  his  suite,  he  visited  the  Holy  Land  and  had  the 
honor  to  set  foot  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Mosque 
of  Hebron,  which  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years  had  been 
barred  even  to  royal  personages.  The  Turkish  official  in 
charge  declared  that  "for  no  one  but  for  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Queen  of  England  would  he  have  allowed  the  gate  to  be 
opened  ;  indeed,  the  princes  of  any  other  nation  should  have 
passed  over  his  body  before  doing  so."  Of  the  prince's 
thoughtfulness  the  author  writes  : 

His  royal  highness  had  made  Dr.  Stanley's  entrance  with  himself  a 
condition  of  his  going  in  at  all,  and  when  the  latter  went  up  to  the 
prince  to  thank  him,  and  to  say  that  but  for  him  he  would  never  have 
had  this  great  opportunity,  the  young  man  answered  with  touching 
and  almost  reproaching  simplicity:  "High  station,  you  see,  sir,  has, 
after  all,  some  merits,  some  advantages." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Stanley,  "and  I  hope  that  you  will  always 
make  as  good  a  use  of  it." 

The  author  skims  lightly  over  the  famous  baccarat  case, 
expressing  no  opinions.  The  prince's  connection  with  it  is 
thus  given  : 

The  Prince  of  Wales  stepped  into  the  box  and  was  sworn  in  the 
ordinary  way  on  the  second  day.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  addressed  him  as 
"Sir"  and  "Your  Royal  Highness,"  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  did  the 
same.  The  prince  gave  his  evidence  with  much  frankness,  but  it  was 
largely  of  a  formal  character.  His  royal  highness,  however,  said  that 
at  the  time  when,  as  banker,  he  questioned  Sir  William  Gordon- 
Cumming  on  the  largeness  of  his  winnings,  he  did  not  think  he  had 
been  cheating  ;  but  he  added  in  cross-examination  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell  that,  in  advising  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming  to  sign  the 
document,  he  considered  he  had  been  acting  most  leniently. 

As  the  prince  was  leaving  the  witness-box,  an  amusing  incident  oc- 
curred. A  juryman  rose  from  the  back  of  the  jury-box,  and  with  naif 
frankness  put  two  important  questions — whether  the  prince  had  ever 
seen  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming  cheating,  and  whether  he  believed 
him  to  be  guilty.  In  reply  to  the  first  question,  the  prince  answered 
that  the  banker  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  see  foul  play,  and  that 
among  friends  it  would  not  be  expected  ;  and  to  the  second  he  replied 
that.  Sir  William's  accusers  being  so  nitmerous,  he  could  not  but  believe 
them.  Having  elicited  these  very  important  facts,  the  little  juryman  sat 
down,  and  the  prince  stepped  out  of  the  box  with  a  smile  and  a  bow. 


Il 


His  admiration  for  the  stage  is  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
tract : 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
stage,  and  his  tastes  are  so  catholic  that  they  range  from  melodrama  at 
the  Adelphi  to  grand  opera  at  Covent  Garden.  When  his  royal  high- 
ness has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  like  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the 
royal  box  is  booked  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  and  charged  to 
the  Marlborough  House  account,  the  price  not  being  increased  from  the 
ordinary  library  tariff.  The  only  difference  made  in  honor  of  the  royal 
family  is  that,  if  any  other  patron  of  the  theatre  has  already  engaged 
the  royal  box,  he  is  requested  to  waive  his  right.  The  prince,  however, 
is  always  reluctant  that  this  should  be  done,  and  he  generally  requests 
his  secretary  to  send  a  special  note  of  thanks  in  his  name. 

Both  the  prince  and  princess  always  desire  to  be  treated  exactly  the 
same  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  ordinary  audience,  and  nothing  annoys 
them  more  than  that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  them  by  the  play- 
ing of  the  National  Anthem  or  "  God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales."  At 
one  time  the  managers  used  to  keep  the  curtain  down  till  the  royal 
party  arrived.  His  royal  highness  heard  of  this,  and  was  so  much  an- 
noyed at  the  thought  of  the  inconvenience  thus  caused  to  the  public  that 
he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  curtain  was  never  to  be  kept  down  be- 
yond the  advertised  time  on  his  account.  On  the  other  hand,  he  al- 
ways makes  a  point  of  waiting  till  the  final  curtain  has  come  down  be- 
fore rising  to  leave.  The  only  occasions  on  which  he  ever  breaks  this 
courteous  rule  is  when  he  goes  to  a  theatre  which  has  no  private  en- 
trance. 

The  home  life  of  the  prince  and  princess  at  Sandringham 
and  Marlborough  House  is  pictured  as  ideal,  and  much 
space  is  given  to  the  daily  routine  of  the  prince.  His  in- 
fluence as  an  arbiter  of  fashion  is  well  known  : 

His  royal  highness  does  not  confine  hi;-  custom  to  any  one  London 
tailor  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  careful  to  distribute  his  patronage,  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  his  royal  highness  pays  very  much  more  for 
his  clothes  than  do  other  people.  His  wardrobe  is  necessarily  larger 
and  more  varied  than  that  of  a  private  individual.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  he  dresses  in  perfect  taste,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  revolutionists  who  would  abolish  the  frock-coat. 

His  royal  highness  is,  however,  also  understood  to  have  a  special 
fondness  for  the  old-fashioned  "  bowler  "  hat. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  prince's  influence  as  an 
arbiter  of  fashion,  especially  in  America,  where  every  trifling  change  in 
his  costume  is  faithfully  reported  and  imitated,  and  also  on  the  Conti- 
nent. On  the  whole,  his  influence  in  the  matter  of  dress  is  strongly  con- 
servative. He  has  none  of  the  Continental  love  of  displaying  uniforms, 
and  his  dress  is  always  the  acme  of  good  taste,  because  it  is  always 
absolutely  suitable  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  worn. 

The  prince  has  an  ever-increasing  number  of  uniforms,  military  and 
other.  Every  one  of  his  honorary  army  titles  requires  four  complete 
uniforms— full-dress,  undress,  mess-dress,  and  overcoat.  His  uniforms 
and  robes  are  worth  quite  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and,  of  course,  fully 
insured. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  in  Paris,  he  generally  wears  the  rosette 
of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  This  enables  him,  when  walking 
about  the  town  incognito,  to  pass  unchallenged  anywhere  and  every- 
where. 

Regarding  his  friendship  for  the  Jews,  the  biographer 
says  : 

The  political  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  England  evidently  had  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  warm  sympathy.  It  now  seems  a  long  time  ago  since 
the  presence  of  his  royal  highness  at  the  marriage  of  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child caused  much  satisfaction  and  some  sensation  in  Jewish  circles,  for 
no  British  prince  had  visited  a  synagogue  since  1809,  when  three  of  the 
royal  dukes  were  present  at  a  Jewish  service.  The  Rothschild  family 
have  long  been  among  the  prince's  personal  friends,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  and  among  his  intimates  was  the  late  Baron 
Hirsch,  with  whom  he  stayed  in  Austria,  notwithstanding  that  intense 
anti-Semitic  feeling  obtained  at  the  Austrian  court.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  has  thoroughly  studied  the  question  of  the  Russian  Jews,  and  has 
interested  himself  on  their  behalf  in  such  a  way  as  should  earn  for  him 
the  gratitude  of  every  Jew  in  Europe  and  America.  Nevertheless,  the 
prince's  predilection  for  the  Chosen  People  has  been  sometimes  misin- 
terpreted, and  ascribed  to  not  very  creditable  motives.  People  were  at 
one  time  fond  of  saying  that  the  prince  was  up  to  his  neck  in  debt,  but, 
on  the  question  being  directly  asked,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  private 
secretary  of  the  prince,  replied  that  the  prince  had  no  debts  worth  speak- 
ing of.  and  that  he  could  pay  any  moment  every  farthing  he  owed  ;  also, 
that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  oft-repeated  tales  of  the  mort- 
gage on  Sandringham,  and  that  the  whole  story  was  a  fabrication,  and 
was  on  a  par  with  similar  tales  representing  the  prince  as  being  assisted 
by  financiers  of  more  or  less  doubtful  honesty. 

His  strong  liking  for  Americans   is  thus  commented  on  : 

It  is  false  to  assert  that  his  favor  has  been  confined  to  those  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  whose  social  position  has  been  entirely  purchased 
by  their  wealth.  He  has  frequently  gone  out  of  his  way  to  show 
special  courtesy  to  really  distinguished  American  visitors,  whether  rich 
or  poor  ;  and  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  in 
London  has  always  found  a  specially  cordial  welcome  at  Marlborough 
House.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
with  Mr.  T.  F.  Bayard.  Indeed,  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  Mr. 
Bayard's  giving  up  the  post  of  American  embassador,  the  prince  broke 
his  invariable  rule  and  accepted  Mr.  Bayard's  invitation  to  dinner, 
thereby  paying  a  signal  compliment  to  the  whole  American  people.  .  .  . 
American  women  who  have  married  Englishmen  can  rely  on  receiving 
from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  the  most  tactful  consideration 
and  courtesy.  This  has  been  conspicuously  shown  in  the  cases  of  Lady 
Harcourt,  the  daughter  of  Motley,  the  great  American  historian  ;  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  ;  and  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

The  book  is  elaborately  bound  in  red,  with  the  prince's 
monogram,  coat  of  arms,  and  autograph  on  the  cover.  It 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  showing  the  prince  in  every  con- 
ceivable attitude  and  costume  from  the  time  when  he  was  a 
youngster  in  a  sailor  suit,  up  to  the  present  time.  The  book 
is  interesting,  despite  the  faint  flunkeyish  flavor  that  per- 
vades it. 

Published  by    D.   Appleton  and  Company,   New  York ; 

price,  $3.50. 

■«  •  »i 

William  J.  Buchanan,  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres,  like 
other  members  of  the  diplomatic  service,  tendered  his  resig- 
nation on  March  4,  1897,  to  take  effect  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President ;  and,  expecting  that  it  would  be  accepted 
and  that  he  might  hear  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor 
at  any  time,  he  got  leave  of  absence  and  permission  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  He  arrived  here  recently,  and 
in  company  with  Senators  Allison  and  Gear  went  to  the 
White  House  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  President.  Much 
to  his  surprise,  the  President  said  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  accepting  his  resignation,  and  desired  him  to  return  to 
Buenos  Ayres  and  resume  his  duties  as  soon  as  his  leave  of 
absence  expired.      Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  Democrat. 

Letters  to  the  editor  are  an  institution  in  Sicily,  as  well  as 
in  more  civilized  countries,  and  one  which  has  just  appeared 
in  the  leading  papers  of  Palermo  is  worthy  of  note.  It 
bears  the  signature  of  Candino,  the  most  feared  and  mur- 
derous of  Sicilian  brigands,  and  is  destined  to  inform  the 
readers  that  he  has  expelled  from  his  band  a  notorious 
robber  named  Galbo,  as  having  been  guilty  of  "  dis- 
courteous and  unmannerly  conduct  in  his  dealings  with  the 
public."  The  letter  ends  with  the  words,  "kindest  greetings 
of  friendship  "  for  the  editors. 


A    DINNER    TO    ANTHONY    HOPE. 

The    New   Vagabonds    Entertain    the    Author   on    his   Return    from 

America— Who  the  New  Vagabonds  Are— Literary 

Clubs   o'f    London. 

The  literary  dining-clubs  of  London  are  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  life  of  the  British  metropolis.  There  is  such 
an  enormous  population  of  people  who  live  by  their  pens 
here — novelists,  journalists,  poets,  playwrights,  and  others — 
that  a  literary  worker  soon  finds  a  number  of  congenial 
friends,  and  the  coteries  thus  formed  have  lately  taken  to 
organizing  themselves  into  dining-clubs.  Some  of  the  minor 
ones,  such  as  the  Cemented  Bricks  and  the  Sette  of  Odd 
Volumes,  are  of  importance  chiefly  to  themselves,  and  in- 
terest the  outside  public  neither  by  their  personnel  nor  their 
doings.  Others,  like  the  New  Vagabonds  and  the  Omar 
Khayyam  Club,  have  on  their  rolls  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  names  of  contemporary  English  literature,  and  their 
dinners  are  honored  by  the  presence  of  men  of  world-wide 
fame.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club  at 
Boxhill,  in  Surrey,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  that  George 
Meredith,  the  dean  of  English  novelists,  emerged  from  the 
retirement  in  which  he  ordinarily  lives,  and  made  his  first 
after-dinner  speech.  Edmund  Gosse,  the  poet,  Augustine 
Birrell,  Clement  K.  Shorter,  Dr.  Robertson  Nicholl,  Henry 
Norman,  of  the  Daily  Chronicle^  and  L.  F.  Austin,  the 
cleverest  after-dinner  speaker  in  London,  are  among  the 
notable  Omarians,  and  their  meetings  are  veritable  feasts  of 
reason  and  wit. 

The  New  Vagabonds,  of  whom  I  started  to  tell  you,  are 
a  somewhat  younger  set,  but  they  include  the  most  promis- 
ing of  the  novelists  of  the  day,  the  brightest  journalists  of 
the  metropolitan  pi  ess,  and  a  number  of  clever  men  inter- 
ested in  letters  in  one  way  or  another.  The  club  owes  its 
origin  to  a  little  coterie  who  used  to  meet  to  cheer  their 
friend,  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  the  blind  poet,  in  the  dark 
days  of  his  affliction.  They  dined  together,  an  occasional 
guest  expressed  the  wish  to  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  at 
the  board  with  them  again,  and  in  time  they  organized  them- 
selves into  the  New  Vagabonds'  Club. 

Several  meetings  are  held  at  intervals  through  the  year, 
generally  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  and 
two  or  three  years  ago  they  inaugurated  the  custom  of  in- 
viting ladies  to  be  their  guests.  At  this  first  ladies'  dinner, 
Moncure  D.  Conway  presided  at  the  central  table,  with 
thirteen  prominent  literary  women,  novelists  and  journalists, 
and  as  many  men  writers  at  table  with  him,  while  the 
other  members  and  their  guests  filled  nine  smaller  tables. 
Some  of  the  guests  on  that  occasion  are  as  famous  in  the 
literary  world  as  their  hosts.  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  the 
author  of  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  who  is  a  blonde  little 
woman,  with  a  cherubic  face,  wore  a  gorgeous  gown  of 
blue  satin,  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls.  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  creator  of  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  was 
in  white  satin.  Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard,  who  is  more  gen- 
erally known  under  her  pseudonym  of  "  Tohn  Strange 
Winter,"  made  an  imposing  appearance  in  black,  and  wore, 
of  course,  her  lucky  bangle,  composed  of  sixpences  given 
her  by  her  distinguished  friends.  Mme.  Sarah  Grand  was 
gowned  in  mauve,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Norman — Menie  Muriel 
Dowie,  "  The  Girl  in  the  Carpathians "  — was  in  regal 
purple.  Other  distinguished  literary  ladies  present  were 
Mrs.  Craigie  ("John  Oliver  Hobbes"),  Mrs.  Henry  Reeves 
("Helen  Mather"),  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Miss 
Violet  Hunt,  Miss  Hepworth  Dixon,  Miss  Montressor,  and 
Miss  Annie  Hope. 

The  evening  was  a  memorable  one  to  the  members  and 
their  guests.  But  there  was  not  the  sans-gene  about  it  that 
marks  the  New  Vagabonds'  dinners  in  general.  The  mem- 
bers are  largely  addicted  to  the  common  literary  vice  of 
smoking,  and  they  felt  their  deprivation  of  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  the  weed.  At  their  regular  dinners,  cigarettes  are 
alight  after  the  first  courses  have  been  disposed  of,  and  by 
the  time  the  coffee  is  served,  the  speakers  address  the  com- 
pany through  a  blue  haze  to  which  many  cigars  and  not  a 
few  pipes  contribute.  The  chastening  influence  of  woman 
and  the  beauty  she  lends  the  scene  are  undeniable  boons,  but 
some  men  are  selfish  enough  to  prefer  no  restrictions  on  the 
tobacco  and  wine  they  may  consume,  and  morning  suits  for 
midnight  revels. 

The  latest  dinner  of  the  New  Vagabonds  was  given  on  the 
tenth,  and  the  guest  of  honor  was  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins, 
who  has  just  returned  from  his  reading  tour  in  America. 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle  occupied  the  chair,  and  he  welcomed  his 
fellow-novelist  in  a  cordial  speech,  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  creator  of  Rassendyl  as  the  Potentate  of  Puritania.  In 
his  reply,  Anthony  Hope  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
criticisms  he  is  alleged  to  have  made  on  the  people  whose 
hospitality  he  has  been  enjoying,  and  who  have  poured  out 
their  money  so  generously  for  his  books  and  his  readings. 
He  denied  emphatically  having  uttered  the  words  conscience- 
less paragraphers  have  put  in  his  mouth,  and  then 
launched  into  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Harpers,  the  Appletons,  and  other  American 
publishers  who  were  present.  He  declared  that  the  United 
States  was  destined  to  become  a  veritable  Klondike  to  the 
literary  worker,  but  he  said  the  country  was  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  distinctive  literature  of  its  own,  and  that  if  English 
writers  would  continue  to  address  the  American  people,  they 
must  give  them  their  very  best.  He  then  talked  modestly 
and  sensibly  on  the  broadening  effect  his  visit  to  America 
had  had  on  him,  and,  referring  to  the  excellence  of  the 
American  after-dinner  story,  concluded  with  a  Lincoln  anec- 
dote that  set  the  company  in  a  roar.  Piccadilly. 
London,  March  19,  1S98. 


Prince  Luigi  of  Italy  is  to  be  the  backer  of  an  expedition 
to    Alaska,   which  is   to    leave  Seattle   in    May   under    the 
leadership  of  Major  E.  S.  Ingram,  who  accompanied  Prin 
Luigi  on  his  ascent  of  Mount  St.  Elias  last  summer. 
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OUR    LOFTIEST    TRIBUNAL. 


Justice    Brewer  on  "The  Nation's  Anchor"— His  Address    on   the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — A  Learned  and 

Eloquent  Oration. 


It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  we  spoke,  in  these  columns,  of 
the  recent  attacks  on  the  supreme  court,  and  of  the  inestima- 
ble value  of  the  work  done  by  John  Marshall  and  the  other 
illustrious  justices  of  that  tribunal  in  building  up  this 
nation.  We  take  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  view  of 
that  article,  in  printing  the  address  of  Justice  Uavid 
J.  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  Lincoln  birthday  celebration  by  the  Marquette 
Club  of  Chicago,  on  the  suggestive  subject,  "  The  Nation's 
Anchor  " — meaning,  of  course,  the  great  tribunal  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  It  was  a  notable  one.  After  touching  on 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  Chicago's  population,  Justice 
Brewer  spoke  as  follows  : 

It  is  the  genius  and  mission  of  our  country  to  take  these  heterogene- 
ous elements,  these  fragments  of  varied  and  oftlimes  antagonistic  races, 
and  weld  and  fuse  them  into  one  homogeneous  people,  whose  great 
achievements  shall  be  equal  rights  and  universal  liberty. 

WISDOM  OF  THE   FATHERS. 

Is  this  achievement  within  the  reach  of  man  ?  Yes,  thank  God,  it 
is  ;  made  so  by  the  grand  conception  of  a  written  constitution  and  a 
permanent  and  independent  judiciary.  The  fathers  may  not  have  fore- 
seen the  marvelous  mingling  of  all  races  within  our  borders  which  the 
century  has  accomplished,  and  yet  if  they  had  foreseen  it  they  could 
not  have  devised  a  wiser  system  of  government  than  that  which  placed 
in  organic  laws  limitations  upon  the  powers  which  a  majority  may  ex- 
ercise, and  created  a  tribunal  separate  from  the  law-making  body  to 
determine  at  the  instance  of  any  citizen  whether  those  limitations  have 
been  passed.  Power  to  make  a  law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  declare 
that  that  law  does  not  transcend  any  constitutional  limitations,  is  equiva- 
lent to  power  to  ignore  those  limitations  whenever  a  temporary  ex- 
igency may  demand. 

It  is  true  that  in  Great  Britain  liberty  abides  without  any  written  con- 
stitution. There  is  no  organic  instrument  which  the  people  have  lifted 
up  above  their  representatives,  beyond  whose  terms  and  limitations 
those  representatives  may  not  go.  The  will  of  the  people,  be  it  ever  so 
changing,  is,  as  expressed  from  day  to  day  in  the  legislative  enactments 
of  Parliament,  the  supreme  and  incontestable  law.  If,  as  one  of  the 
English  judges  said  to  a  friend,  "Parliament  should  enact  that  Lord 
Salisbury  might  without  compensation  take  possession  of  Hawarden 
Castle,  and  oust  therefrom  its  present  proprietor,  William  E.  Gladstone, 
the  courts  would  be  bound  to  enforce  that  as  the  law  of  the  land." 

But  Parliament  never  does  such  a  foolish  and  unrighteous  thing  ;  and 
why?  Because  of  the  checks  and  counter-checks  in  her  legislative  sys- 
tem, growing  out  of  the  essentially  different  characteristics  of  her  two 
legislative  bodies  ;  because  of  the  conservative  natures  of  the  single 
homogeneous  race — the  Anglo-Saxon — which  fills  the  land  and  controls 
the  government ;  and  because  of  the  limited  suffrage  which  restricts  the 
power  to  the  more  conservative  of  even  that  race.  By  reason  of  these 
three  facts,  despite  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  any  constitutional  restraints,  liberty  rinds  a  stable  abiding-place 
in  the  English  Isles. 

In  this  country  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  nation,  though  differently 
selected,  represent  the  voters.  We  have  universal  suffrage  and  a  pop- 
ulation as  heterogeneous  as  the  different  races  of  the  world  will  permit. 
An  unrestricted  and  absolute  legislative  freedom  would  certainly 
sweep  on  to  despotism  of  the  mob,  whose  despotism  is  always  followed 
by  the  man  on  horseback. 

PEOPLE  VERSUS  RABBLE. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me  or  impute  an  intent  to  assert  that  our 
institutions  are  perfect.  The  order  which  reigns  in  Warsaw  is  not  the 
great  end  of  political  existence.  True,  I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  what 
changes,  social  and  political,  ought  to  be  made.  1  concede  that  many 
are  necessary,  made  so  by  the  rapidly  varying  conditions  of  life,  and 
very  likely  to  become  more  imperative  in  the  days  to  come.  Those 
changes  may  be  radical  and  far-reaching,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  best  and  most  earnest  thought  is  beiug  given  to  the  consideration 
of  what  ought  to  be  done.  All  I  insist  upon  is  that  they  shall  be 
wrought  out  by  the  deliberate  action  of  the  whole  people  in  the  ap- 
pointed way,  and  not  foisted  upon  us  by  any  crowd  that  may  happen  to 
gather  at  the  street  corner. 

We  see  too  often  the  spectacle  of  some  local  and  limited  gathering  of 
individuals,  some  association  or  organization,  meeting  and,  like  the  three 
tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  resolving,  "We,  the  people,"  forgetful  of  the 
facts  that  seventy  millions  of  people  have  freighted  their  all  of  earth  in 
this  our  goodly  ship  of  state,  and  that  they  have  the  supreme  right  to 
say  that  no  mere  handful  shall  lower  a  single  sail  or  take  the  rudder  from 
the  hands  of  the  select  pilots.  Whatever  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  change  shall  not  be  by  the  South  American  habit  of  revolution, 
but  by  the  North  American  process  of  evolution^ 

If  against  some  local  movement,  some  effort  of  a  few,  the  supreme 
court  calmly  lifts  its  staying  hand  and  says,  "  Thus  reads  the  constitu- 
tion," let  no  man  haste  to  destroy  that  court  or  weaken  its  power  in  order 
that  the  restraints  of  the  constitution  may  be  safely  ignored,  but  let  the 
people  proceed  in  the  appointed  way  to  change  or  remove  any  restraints 
in  that  instrument  which  they  believe  stand  in  the  way  of  a  better  social 
and  political  life. 

"GOVERNMENT  BY  INJUNCTION." 

No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is  to-day  in  the  land  a 
movement  to  displace  the  courts.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme 
to  array  the  many  against  the  few,  the  masses  against  the  classes,  and 
this  is  done  under  the  pretense  of  realizing  a  more  complete  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  The  leaders  are  too  adroit  to  propose  their  total 
abolition.  The  cry  is  to  shear  them  of  jurisdiction  and  leave  them  like 
painted  ships  on  a  painted  ocean.  The  shibboleth  of  this  movement  is 
"  government  by  injunction,"  and  in  support  of  the  claim  that  there  is 
danger  of  liberty  from  the  action  of  courts,  great  names  are  invoked, 
even  the  name  of  him  whom  we  honor  to-night.  They  quote  his  decla- 
ration that  if  the  policy  of  the  government  upon  vital  questions  affecting 
the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  people  will  cease  to  be  their  own  masters,  ignoring  that  in  the 
same  great  message  he  declared  that  the  decisions  ol  that  court  in  any 
case  must  be  binding  upon  all  the  parties  thereto  ;  that  it  was  a  duty 
from  which  judges  could  not  shrink  to  decide  all  cases  properly  brought 
before  them  ;  and  that  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  if  such  decisions  were 
turned  aside  to  political  purposes. 

I  am  as  much  opposed  to  government  by  judges  as  any  man.  They 
are  no  more  qualified  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government  than  the 
clergy,  and  a  theoretic  government  was  long  since  proved  a  failure.  But 
the  writ  of  injunction  is  not  an  act  of  legislation.  It  creates  no  new 
law.  It  only  enforces  rights  which  the  constitution  and  the  law  have 
theretofore  declared  sacred.  It  is  as  old  as  the  struggle  of  the  English- 
speaking  people  for  liberty,  and  it  has  been  used  to  protect  and  not  to 
govern. 

The  only  distinguishing  feature  of  it  in  the  practice  of  to-day  is  one 
necessarily  growing  out  of  the  great  combinations  of  men  and  capital. 
It  is  sometimes  applied  for  against  many  instead  of  against  a  single  in- 
dividual. Do  numbers  change  rights  ?  If  one  man  trespasses  on  my 
property,  and  1  may  have  injunction  to  restrain  him,  is  my  right  to 
protection  any  the  less  clear  because  a  thousand  join  in  the  trespass? 
The  common  sense  of  every  one  thunders  an  answer  in  the  negative 
and  affirms  that  there  is  nothing  more  despicable  in  any  idea  of  justice 
than  ar  effort  to  measure  it  by  numbers  of  votes  or  wealth.  The  great 
strike  <T  which  Chicago  was  the  historic  centre  attests  the  wisdom  of 
judicial  interference.  As  one  of  the  leaders  in  it  declared,  "  It  was  not 
the  soldiers  that  ended  the  strike,  it  was  not  the  old  brotherhoods  that 
endp  the  strike,  it  was  simply  the  United  States  courts  that  ended  the 
strik  „" 

TRUE  GLORY  OF  THE   STRIKE. 

And  to  the  great  honor  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  it,  be  it 
J  that  while  they  yielded  not  to  any  show  of  force,  they  did  yield  to 


the  decisions-of  the  lawfully  constituted  tribunals  of  the  nation.  The 
peaceful  ending  of  that  strike  is  a  supreme  attestation  of  the  power 
of  the  American  people  to  govern  themselves.  That  honest  and  true- 
minded  men  were  on  both  sides  of  that  controversy  no  sensible  man 
doubts,  and  that  it  was  settled  judicially  and  not  by  bayonets  and  bullets 
is  the  glory  of  all.  And  here  let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  the  hero  of  that 
struggle  for  the  domination  of  law  was  Circuit-Judge  William  A. 
Woods,  whose  name  will  be  revered  and  honored  through  the  coming 
ages  long  after  the  memories  of  his  critics  and  assailants  shall  have  be- 
come like  the  body  of  Lazarus  four  days  in  the  grave. 

It  is  not  part  of  the  functions  of  a  judge  to  govern,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  talk  about  government  by  injunction,  there  has  never  been  any 
attempt  by  courts  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government.  That  it  was 
the  understanding  and  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion that  the  judiciary  should  exercise  the  power  of  determining  whether 
any  given  statute  conflicts  with  the  fundamental  law,  was  affirmed  early 
in  the  history  of  the  court  in  a  vigorous  opinion  of  the  great  chief-justice, 
and  has  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  again  and  again  since,  and  has 
been  and  is  the  general  understanding.  That  such  is  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  has  never 
been  any  serious  effort  for  a  change.  That  the  judiciary  might  never 
usurp  the  functions  of  government  and  attempt  to  legislate,  it  was  given 
no  power  over  the  purse  or  sword  of  the  nation.  It  can  neither  itself 
legislate,  nor  compel  Congress  to  legislate.  It  can  take  no  money  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  neither  can  it  direct  the  movement  of  the  army  of 
the  nation.  It  has  to  depend  on  Congress  for  the  means  of  its  existence, 
and  appeal  to  the  executive  for  the  enforcing  of  its  judgment. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SUPREME  COURT. 
And  now  how  during  the  century  of  the  national  life  has  the  supreme 
court  discharged  the  solemn  duties  imposed  upon  it  ?  That  it  has  made 
mistakes  is  undoubted.  No  sensible  man  off  or  on  the  bench  ascribes 
to  it  infallibility.  I  certainly  should  be  the  last  to  believe  it  infallible. 
I  know  it  is  often  wrong — it  frequently  overrules  me.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing its  mistakes,  that  in  the  past,  at  least  (for  of  the  present  it  is 
not  fitting  that  I  should  speak),  it  has  proved  worthy  of  its  high  trust, 
the  common  judgment  of  thoughtful  men  the  world  over  affirm.  Bet- 
ter, far  belter,  to  suffer  the  injuries  which  come  from  its  occasional  mis- 
takes than  the  marvelous  wrong  which  would  flow  from  the  attempt  to 
settle  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  power  or  the  lack  of  power, 
by  the  mere  matter  of  numbers  or  the  accumulation  of  majorities. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  in  an  early  day  John  Marshall  took  the 
constitution,  penned  by  the  marvelous  genius  of  Madison  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  stamped  upon  it  in  large  and  luminous  letters  the  single  word 
"Nation."  That  word  is  to-day  the  great  interpreter  of  our  Magna 
Charta.  True,  to  make  it  indelible  cost  a  war,  but  the  martyr  blood  of 
him  whose  birth  we  this  evening  commemorate  transcribed  it  from 
written  instruments  to  loving  hearts  and  into  the  fife  of  this  republic, 
and  now,  so  long  as  the  United  States  endures, 

O'er  all  this  land  one  flag  shall  float, 

One  song  ascend  from  every  throat, 

That  flag  this  banner  of  the  free, 

That  song  the  song  of  liberty. 
SOURCE  OF   PRESENT  STRAIN. 

No  one  can  fail  to  discern  that  the  great  strain  through  which  this 
nation  is  now  to  pass  in  its  political  and  judicial  life  springs  not  from 
the  conflicting  relations  of  the  national  government  to  the  States, 
l'hose  have  been  settled  by  the  war.  The  strain  will  come  from  the 
fact  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  the  struggle  to  throw 
off  all  constitutional  guarantees  of  protection  to  liberty  and  property  as 
more  restraints  on  the  so-called  liberty  of  the  many.  In  the  presence  of 
this  strain  I  invoke  the  thoughtful  attention  of  every  man  to  the  oath 
which  each  justice  of  the  supreme  court  must  take  : 

"  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  administer  justice  without 

respect  to  persons  and  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich,  and 
that  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  and  perform  all  the  duties 
incumbent  on  me  as  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities  and  understanding,  agreeable  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.     So  help  me  God," 

God  forbid  that  any  man  elevated  to  a  position  on  that  bench  should 
ever  prove  recreant  to  the  solemn  obligations  of  that  oath,  taken  on 
earth,  but  recorded  in  heaven. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  of  the  present  day  that  from  some  in  this  land 
we  hear  the  feverish  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  courts  and  let  the  will  of 
the  temporary  and  shifting  majorities  settle  all  questions  of  power  and 
right,"  while  at  the  same  lime  from  others  come  an  earnest  call  for  the 
adjustment  of  disputes  between  nations  through  the  peaceful  processes 
of  arbitration.  Courts  for  disputes  between  nations,  but  no  courts  for 
disputes  between  the  government  and  individuals— between  the  majority 
and  the  minority.  These  dissonant  voices  only  accentuate  the  fact  that 
within  our  heterogeneous  body  politic  there  are  depths  as  well  as  heights. 

CRITICISM   OF   SUPREME  COURT. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  supreme  court  is  either  honored  or 
helped  by  being  spoken  of  as  beyond  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  the 
life  and  character  of  its  justices  should  be  the  objects  of  constant  watch- 
fulness by  all,  and  its  judgments  subject  to  the  freest  criticism.  The 
time  is  past  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  any  living  man  or  body  of 
men  can  be  set  on  a  pedestal  and  decorated  with  a  halo.  True,  many 
criticisms  may  be,  like  their  authors,  devoid  of  good  taste,  but  better  all 
sorts  of  criticism  than  no  criticism  at  all.  The  moving  waters  are  full 
of  life  and  health  ;  only  in  the  still  waters  are  stagnation  and  death. 

1  remember  seeing  in  an  Eastern  paper,  immediately  after  the  de- 
cision in  the  well-known  income-tax  case,  a  most  extravagant  eulogy 
upon  the  supreme  court  as  the  great  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  few 
States  against  the  many,  and  of  the  accumulation  of  property  against 
unconstitutional  assaults.  And  when,  thereafter,  by  that  court  the  act 
of  Congress  denouncing  all  contracts,  combinations,  and  conspiracies 
in  restraint  of  trade  was  held  applicable  to  a  combination  between  rail- 
roads to  prevent  competition  in  rates,  that  same  paper  contained  an 
article  expressing  the  most  extraordinary  surprise  that  men,  supposed  to 
be  of  ordinary  intelligence,  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  stupid  blunder. 

The  one  article  could  be  condensed  in  a  single  clause,  "  A  Daniel 
come  to  judgment ;  yea,  a  Daniel !  "  and  the  other  in  the  equally  short 
and  expressive  phrase,  "  An  ass  within  a  lion's  skin."  Now,  it  is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  every  American  citizen,  according  to  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  his  organs  of  hearing,  to  recognize  in  the  judgments  of  that 
court  either  the  voice  of  a  Daniel  or  the  braying  of  an  ass. 

CONFIDENCE   IN   THE   PEOPLE. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  courts  act  as  though  they  had  no  confidence 
in  the  people.  But  surely  that  is  a  grievous  misunderstanding  of  the 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  the  most  abounding  confidence. 
They  believe  that  when  the  people  framed  the  organic  law  they  meant 
that  it  should  be  the  measure  of  all  rights  and  the  limitations  of  all 
powers,  and  when  they  intrusted  to  the  courts  the  duty  of  determining 
whether  any  single  act  conflicts  with  that  organic  law.  they  meant  that 
those  courts  should  discharge  that  duty  in  the  fear  of  God  and  accord- 
ing to  their  unbiased  and  deliberate  judgment.  They  have  abundant 
confidence  that  the  people  will  honor  them  for  their  loyalty  to  this  duty 
in  the  face  of  all  opposition  and  denunciation,  and  be  in  the  long  run 
will  alone  receive  honor  at  their  hands  who  in  every  time  of  question  and 
excitement  stands  firm  by  his  convictions. 

A  judge  is  not  indifferent  to  popular  approval,  but  it  is  that  approval 
which  comes  at  the  last,  and  not  at  the  first  thought.  Never  was  there 
a  grander  judicial  utterance  than  that  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  as  an  excited  populace  surged  up  against  the  gates  of  West- 
minster, demanding  a  judgment  according  to  their  notions  :  "I  wish 
popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows,  and  not  that  which  is 
run  after.  It  is  that  popularity  which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means."  And  to-day,  de- 
spite all  tumultuous  and  passionate  cries,  it  is  as  certain  as  holy  writ  that 
that  judge  will  be  forgotten  who  simply  bends  the  eager  ear  to  catch 
the  rumblings  of  the  popular  voice,  while  the  immortal  laurel  waits  for 
him  who  has  the  unfailing  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  who  fearlessly 
asks  only  the  single  question,  "  What  saith  the  constitution?" 
BLESSING  OR  CLAMOR. 

Do  not  be  discouraged.  Let  not  the  noise  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vail in  the  low  lands  of  our  political  life  alarm  you.  We  are  a  garru- 
lous people.  In  the  valleys  is  the  endless  gabble  of  the  demagogue,  the 
cry  and  tumult  of  temporary  passion.  It  is  not  portentous  of  evil,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  prophetic  of  good.  Let  every  individual  thrust  into  the 
seething  mass  of  public  opinion  his  own  views  of  what  ought  and  what 
ought  not  to  be  done.  Let  the  clamor  go  on.  It  is  a  blessed  thing — 
blessed  in  every  direction.  It  relieves  the  blatant  whose  stomach  is  al- 
ways full  of  wind,  and  the  great  public  discussion  will  surely  separate 


the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  sift  the  wisdom  from  the  folly,  and  finally  work 
out  that  which  is  best  for  all. 

I  have  abiding  faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  American  people.  Above 
the  valleys  of  political  clamor  and  noisy  strife  I  see  rising  in  unchanging 
stability  the  rock-ribbed  mountain  peaks  of  calm,  deliberate  judgment. 
And  so  sure  as  the  mountains  endure,  so  sure  will  the  sober  second 
thought  prevail.  The  confusion  of  tongues  will  some  day  end.  The 
speech  at  Gettysburg  will  remain  an  undying  prophecy :  "  Government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  never  perish  from 
the  earth." 

DEMOCRACY  AND   NIAGARA. 

That  grim  and  cynic  Scot,  Thomas  Carlyle,  looking  at  the  tumult- 
uous movements  which  so  often  sweep  through  this  land  of  government 
by  the  people  and  of  the  people,  sneeringly  remarked  that  democracy 
was  shooting  Niagara,  He  saw  in  those  movements  only  a  flood  which 
was  sweeping  law  and  order  and  the  foundation  'of  society  onward  to  the 
brink  of  a  destroying  precipice.  But  Niagara  presents  two  visions : 
You  stand  on  the  bank  and  you  see  an  angry  flood  sweeping  onward, 
and  bearing  everything  on  its  bosom  to  the  fearful  and  fatal  jump.  It 
is  emblematic  and  symbolic  of  destruction.  You  turn  your  eye  in  the 
other  direction  and  you  see  that  mighty  flood  subdued  by  the  hand  of 
man  to  the  dominion  of  law,  and  its  awful  energies  transmuted  into 
electric  force,  which  is  borne  to  the  neighboring  cities,  giving  them 
ceaseless  light  and  regulated  power. 

So  it  is  with  the  tempestuous  democratic  flood.  Unrestrained,  un- 
checked, it  will  sweep  onward,  bearing  all  things  to  certain  destruc- 
tion ;  but  subjected  to  restraining  law,  its  tremendous  and  irresistible 
force  will  be  transmitted  into  beneficent  light  and  power  to  illumine 
the  upward  ways  of  humanity  and  strengthen  every  effort  for  the  bring- 
ing in  of  that  millennial  day  when  peace  and  prosperity  shall  enfold  the 
earth  with  glory. 


An  Ancient  Chess  King. 

Haply  some  Rajah  first  in  the  ages  gone 
Amid  his  languid  ladies  fingered  thee. 
While  a  black  nightingale,  sun-swart  as  he, 

Sang  his  one  wife,  love's  passionate  oraison  ; 

Haply  thou  may'st  have  pleased  Old  Prester  John 
Among  his  pastures,  when  full  royally 
He  sat  in  tent,  grave  shepherds  at  his  knee, 

While  lamps  of  balsam  winked  and  glimmered  on. 

What  dost  thou  here  ?    Thy  masters  are  all  dead  ; 
My  heart  is  full  of  ruth  and  yearning  pain 

At  sight  of  thee ;  O  king  that  hast  a  crown 

Outlasting  theirs,  and  tell'st  of  greatness  fled 
Through  cloud-hung  nights  of  unabated  rain 

And  murmurs  of  the  dark  majestic  town. 

— Jean  Ingelow. 


The  Holland  submarine  torpedo-boat,  the  success  of 
which  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  speculation  since  it 
was  launched  a  year  ago,  gave  a  gratifying  exhibition  of  its 
powers  in  a  trial  made  on  March  27th  in  Staten  Island 
Sound.  The  place  selected  had  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and 
the  water  was  perfectly  smooth.  The  first  movements  were 
at  the  surface,  with  nothing  showing  but  a  little  conning- 
tower  and  a  few  inches  of  the  rounded  back  of  the  boat, 
over  which  the  waves  rippled  as  she  moved.  Under  these 
conditions  the  boat  developed  a  speed  of  about  ten  knots, 
and  showed  an  ability  to  dart  hither  and  thither  on  different 
courses  with  great  celerity.  Her  diving  ability  was  next 
tested.  She  ran  on  the  surface  about  fifty  feet,  and  then 
plunged  smoothly  and  swiftly  downward,  bow  first,  at  an 
angle  of  fifteen  degrees.  At  a  depth  of  six  feet  she  took  a 
horizontal  course  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and 
then  rose  to  the  surface.  A  still  deeper  dive  followed,  in 
which  every  part  of  the  boat,  including  the  flag-staffs  on  her 
back,  were  entirely  submerged,  leaving  no  sign  of  her 
movement  except  a  line  of  tiny  bubbles  on  the  surface.  The 
boat  rose  to  the  surface  this  time  at  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  diving  point.  Two  similar 
dives,  and  quite  as  successful,  followed.  The  depth  of  these 
dives  were  calculated  to  be  seventeen  feet,  being  as  much  of 
a  trial  as  could  be  attempted  in  shallow  water.  The  be- 
havior of  the  boat  under  water  was  reported  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  The  trial  ended  with  the  firing  of  her 
forward  dynamite  gun.  This  weapon  is  designed  to  hurl  a 
shell  projectile  containing  eighty  pounds  of  dynamite  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  power  used  is  compressed 
air  and  gunpowder,  giving  a  muzzle  energy  of  two  thousand 
pounds1  pressure.  In  the  trial  made,  a  wooden  projectile 
was  thrown  more  than  half  a  mile  with  compressed  air  at 
a  pressure  of  six  hundred  pounds.  The  ability  of  the  Hol- 
land to  dive  and  travel  under  water  without  being  detached 
seems  to  have  been  well  demonstrated.  The  next  trials  will 
be  made  in  the  open  sea  in  deep  water,  and  if  equally  suc- 
cessful, the  little  whaleback  bids  fair  to  become  a  revolution- 
ary force  in  naval  warfare. 


The  dispatches  state  that  the  Oregon,  which  left  San 
Francisco  quite  recently,  has  arrived  at  Callao.  The  de- 
partment looks  for  her  to  be  some  time  on  the  way,  as  the 
trip  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  will  be  made  cautiously. 
The  straits  are  over  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  are  lined 
on  either  side  by  high  cliffs.  The  straits  are  very  deep,  be- 
ing in  places  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms.  Anchorages,  therefore, 
are  at  times  hard  to  find.  The  talus,  or  debris,  falling  from 
the  face  of  the  cliffs,  makes  anchorage,  which  the  gunboat 
Boston  used  on  her  trip  through  the  straits.  Captain  Clark, 
of  the  Oregon,  will  probably  come  to  anchor  every  night,  in 
order  not  to  risk  navigating  through  the  straits  under  diffi- 
cult conditions.  He  has  several  hundred  men  aboard  of  his 
ship,  and  she  is  worth  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars. 
Therefore,  with  the  many  precious  lives  and  a  costly  battle- 
ship in  his  charge,  he  will  navigate  the  straits  with  extreme 
care.  It  will  be  many  weeks  before  he  will  have  completed 
the  journey  from  San  Francisco  to  Key  West. 


At  the  recent  launching  of  the  Kentucky  and  Kearsarge 
at  Newport,  something  of  a  sensation  was  caused,  when  Miss 
Bradley  dashed  the  cut-glass  bottle  of  water  against  the 
Kentucky 's  side,  by  the  noise  of  the  breaking  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  bottles  of  old  Bourbon  whisky  and  two 
bottles  of  water  taken  from  a  spring  on  the  old  Jeff  Davis 
homestead.  The  dissatisfied  Kentuckians  who  brought  from 
their  native  State  these  bottles  of  whisky,  each  of  which  had 
a  history,  were  stationed  all  along  the  ways  from  the  bow  to 
the  stern,  and  it  seemed  that  the  breaking  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  a  signal  given  to  do  so.  As  the  water  and  whisky 
mingled  and  ran  down  the  great  ship's  side  she  dashed  into 
the  waters  of  the  James. 


April  ii,  i? 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WAR   AND  THE   YELLOW  JOURNALS. 

Two  New  Yoris  Editors  Succumb  to  the    Rage  for  "  Extras  "—The 

Journal's   Newspaper   Navy— The   World    Gets   a   New 

Manager  from  Chicago. 


Grim-visaged  war  is  playing  havoc  in  the  offices  of  the 
yellow  journals.  The  list  of  casualties  so  far  comprises 
only  one  editor  insane  and  another  down  with  brain  fever, 
but  the  strain  now  is  something  terrible.  Unless  the  United 
States  and  Spain  soon  take  a  baud,  there  will  be  no  one 
left  to  edit  the  World  and  Journal. 

The  first  edition  of  these  papers  is  on  the  streets  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  its  sale  practically  ends  at  eight 
o'clock.  Then  the  first  of  the  evening  papers  come  out,  and 
extra  editions  are  issued  at  half-hour  intervals  throughout 
the  day  and  evening  until  nearly  midnight.  Sometimes  a 
new  "extra"  appears  on  the  streets  only  ten  minutes  after 
its  predecessor  ;  it  may  have  nothing  more  to  add  to  the 
rumors  already  published  than  some  imaginative  corre- 
spondent's impression  that  ex-King  Mitan  of  Servia  may  be 
called  upon  to  assess  the  damages  to  Spain  from  Ameri- 
can filibusters;  but  any  old  thing  will  do  as  an  excuse 
to  get  out  another  issue  and  sell  a  few  more  copies.  The 
strain  on  the  men  who  have  to  get  out  these  extras  has 
been  incessant  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  mid- 
night, and,  as  I  mentioned  above,  the  mind  of  young  Mr. 
Chamberlin,  of  the  Evening  World,  gave  way,  a  few  days 
ago,  and  he  is  now  beiDg  treated  in  a  private  asylum, 
while  one  of  Mr.  Hearst's  lieutenants  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  post  and  take  to  his  bed. 

It  is  common  gossip  about  town,  and  Harper's  Weekly 
gives  editorial  credence  to  the  rumor,  that  one  of  the  yellow 
editors  has  offered  to  bet  fifty  thousand  dollars  that  his 
journal  would  bring  about  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  Mr.  Hearst  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  promised 
the  editor  of  Harper's  a  one-hundred-thousand-dollar  libel 
suit  if  he  would  name  the  Journal  as  the  paper  he  had  in 
mind.  So  far  the  editor  of  Harper's  has  declined  this 
tempting  offer.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  Journal  was  doing  its 
best  to  help  the  unnamed  yellow  editor  to  win  his  alleged 
bet.  However  small  its  influence  here  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  reproduction  of  its  ravings  in  the  Spanish 
papers  does  much  to  inflame  the  fiery  dons.  Moreover,  the 
tricks  by  which  Mr.  Hearst  has  contrived  to  give  a  semi- 
official aspect  to  the  Journal's  doings  increase  the  impor- 
tance of  its  attitude  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  Repeating  the 
tactics  of  a  year  ago,  when  he  sent  Senator  Money,  of 
Mississippi,  to  Cuba  to  inform  himself  of  the  conditions  there 
and  advertised  him  as  a  Journal  "  commissioner,"  Mr. 
Hearst  invited  Senator  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  Senator 
Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire,  Amos  J.  Cummings,  of  New 
York,  and  Congressman  William  Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan, 
to  make  the  voyage  to  Cuba  at  his  expense,  and  then  an- 
nounced that  they  were  a  Congressional  committee  who 
would  represent  the  interests  of  the  Journal  in  Cuba. 

But  to  return  to  the  war  and  its  newspaper  aspects — from 
the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Hearst's  cashier,  actual  hostilities 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Of  course  he  is  taking  in  many 
pennies  from  the  sale  of  "extras,"  but  in  case  of  actual 
fighting  his  paper  would  be  supplied  with  the  very  best 
news.  He  has  already  in  commission  a  small  navy  of  his 
own  that  would  follow  the  fleets  and  send  admirably  written 
and  illustrated  accounts  of  the  engagements  they  witnessed. 
Its  naval  war-correspondents  are  Julian  Hawthorne — whose 
most  notable  recent  work  for  the  Journal  was  reporting  the 
trial  of  Luetgert,  the  Chicago  brewer,  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife  ;  Karl  Decker,  who  rescued  Senorita  Cisneros  ;  James 
Creelman,  mind-reader  extraordinary  to  the  crowned  heads 
and  diplomats  of  Europe  ;  A  H.  Lewis,  the  Washington 
correspondent  and  author  of  the  sketches  signed  "  Dan 
Quinn  "  ;  and  one  or  two  minor  lights  ;  and  with  them  will 
go  Frederic  Remington  and  William  Bengough  as  artists. 
They  will  have  at  their  disposal  two  fleet  yachts,  the  Buc- 
caneer and  the  Anita,  and  a  tug-boat,  making  a  newspaper 
navy  that  rather  beats  anything  in  my  experience  in  the  way 
of  journalistic  enterprise. 

Naturally  there  is  consternation  in  the  offices  in  the  Pulit- 
zer Building.  What  the  World  will  do  to  surpass  its  young 
rival  can  not  be  foretold  at  this  writing,  but  that  it  will  be  in 
the  running  is  not  to  be  doubted,  for  the  World  has  a  new 
man  in  controL  The  World  has  been  going  down-hill  for 
some  time.  Occasionally  it  makes  a  "  scoop  "  on  its  rival, 
such  as  that  of  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Long  Island  baby 
murder.  There  seemed  to  be  some  mystery  about  the  crime, 
and  the  Journal,  with  its  usual  lavishness,  gave  ex-Inspector 
Byrnes  a  "  retainer"  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  assist  its  re- 
porters in  finding  the  murderer.  The  ink  on  the  Journal's 
check  was  scarcely  dry,  however,  when  the  World  had  an 
extra  edition  on  the  street  containing  the  confession  of  the 
murdered  child's  mother.  But  the  World's  "scoops"  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  it  contains  almost  nothing  worth 
reading.  The  Journal  has  a  lot  of  clever  men  on  its  staff, 
and  if  the  sensational  matter  were  all  omitted,  it  would  be  a 
fairly  newsy  and  well-written  paper.  But  the  World  without 
its  sensations  would  be  deader  than  flat  champagne. 

The  difficulty  has  been  that  it  has  had  no  single  responsi- 
ble head  to  conduct  it  since  Mr.  Pulitzer  went  blind  a  few 
years  ago  ;  and  what  with  the  querulous  and  suspicious 
supervision  of  its  invalid  owner,  the  bickerings  of  the  vari- 
ous heads  of  departments,  and  the  glittering  offers  held  out 
by  Mr.  Hearst,  the  World  has  been  losing  all  its  best  men. 
Now,  however,  that  it  has  a  new  manager,  a  marked  im- 
provement is  to  be  looked  for.  The  new  man  is  William 
Van  Benthuysen,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  whom  Mr.  Pulit- 
zer met  at  Jekyl  Island  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  been  try- 
ing to  secure  ever  since.  His  contract  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  having  expired,  he  now  assumes  absolute  control  of 
the  World  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  began  work  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  a  copy-reader  fifteen  years  ago,  and  in  seven  or 
eight  years  he  rose   to  be  its  managing  editor.     The  re- 


sult of  his  direction  there  was  apparent  at  once,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  the  credit  is  due  of  raising  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une from  what  it  was  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  news- 
papers of  the  country.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  newspaper- 
men that  the  Chicago  papers  are  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and,  though  it  is  not  very  gratifying  to  a  New  Yorker 
to  adopt  anything  that  comes  out  of  the  Windy  City,  I  for 
one  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  so  remodels  the 
World  that  its  success  shall  deal  a  death-blow  to  the  yellow 
school  of  journalism.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  March  26,  1S9S. 

THE    OLD     HUNTSMAN. 

There's  a  keen  and  grim  old  huntsman 

On  a  horse  as  while  as  snow ; 
Sometimes  he  is  very  swift 

And  sometimes  he  is  slow. 
But  he  never  is  at  fault, 

For  he  always  hunts  at  view. 
And  he  rides  without  a  halt 
After  you. 

The  huntsman's  name  is  Death, 

His  horse's  name  is  Time  : 
He  is  coming,  he  is  coming 

As  I  sit  and  write  this  rhyme  ; 
He  is  coining,  he  is  coming 

As  you  read  the  rhyme  I  write, 
You  can  hear  his  hoof's  low  drumming 
Day  and  night. 

You  can  hear  the  distant  drumming 

As  the  clock  goes  tick-a-tack. 
And  the  chiming  of  the  hours 

Is  the  music  of  his  pack. 
You  may  hardly  note  their  growling 

Underneath  the  noonday  sun. 
But  at  night  you  hear  them  howling 
As  they  run. 

And  they  never  check  or  falter 

For  they  never  miss  their  kill ; 
Seasons  change  and  systems  alter. 

But  the  hunt  is  running  still. 
Hark  !    the  evening  chime  is  playing, 

O'er  the  long  gray  town  it  peals  ; 
Don't  you  hear  the  death-hound  baying 
At  your  heels  ? 

Where  is  there  an  earth  or  burrow  ? 

Where  a  cover  left  for  you  ? 
A  year,  a  week,  perhaps  to-morrow 

Brings  the  huntsman's  death  halloo  ; 
Day  by  day  he  gains  upon  us. 

And  the  most  that  we  can  claim 
Is  that  when  the  hounds  are  on  us 
We  die  game. 

And  somewhere  dwells  the  Master, 

By  whom  it  was  decreed  ; 
He  sent  the  savage  huntsman, 

He  bred  the  snow-white  steed. 
These  hounds  which  run  forever. 

He  set  them  on  your  track  ; 

He  hears  you  scream,  but  never 

Calls  them  back. 

He  does  not  heed  our  suing. 

We  never  see  his  face ; 
He  hunts  to  our  undoing, 

We  thank  him  for  the  chase. 
We  thank  him  and  we  flatter. 

We  hope — because  we  must — 
But  have  we  cause  ?    No  matter ! 
Let  us  trust ! 

— A.  Conarz.  Doyle  in  the  Speaker. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  movements  of  the  Spanish  torpedo-boat  flotilla  show 
very  plainly  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  politics  over  the  war- 
scare  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  ;  that  Prime 
Minister  Sagasta  is  no  more  averse  to  "  doing  politics  "  with 
dangerous  weapons  than  is  Democratic  leader  Bailey  in  his 
partisan  posing  in  the  House.  The  news  of  the  departure  of 
the  torpedo -flotilla  excited  profound  feeling  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  a  little  anxiety  in  the  Navy  Department.  But 
it  is  beginning  to  develop  that  it  was  mainly  a  political  move  of 
the  foxy  Sagasta.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to  set  sail  for  the 
west  with  sealed  orders  on  Thursday,  March  24th.  It  was 
wired  all  over  the  world  that  it  was  bound  for  Porto  Rico  en 
route  to  Cuba.  On  Sunday,  March  27th,  the  elections  were 
to  take  place.  This  warlike  move  of  Sagasta  insured  a 
sweeping  victory  for  his  party,  the  Liberals.  But  when  the 
sealed  orders  were  opened,  it  was  evident  that  the  astute  Sa- 
gasta had  merely  ordered  the  torpedo-flotilla  to  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  a  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  miles.  It 
was  considered  odd  by  European  naval  experts  that  Admiral 
Bermejo  would  consent  to  send  a  fleet  of  such  small  boats 
on  a  voyage  of  over  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles  at  such 
a  stormy  season.  Even  as  it  was,  the  flotilla  arrived  at  Cape 
Verde  Islands  much  battered  by  winds  and  waves.  But 
the  necessary  effect  was  produced  in  Spain.  It  had  its  effect 
on  the  elections  for  the  Spanish  legislators,  and,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  Sagasta's  torpedo-flotilla  certainly  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  United  Slates  legislators  also.  The  Spanish 
flotilla,  as  we  write,  is  still  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  over 
two  thousand  miles  from  Porto  Rico,  and  nearly  three  thou- 
sand from  Cuba. 

■»  •  m 

Commodore  W.  S.  Schley,  who  has  been  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  "  Flying  Squadron,"  will  be  looked  to  for  good 
service  in  case  of  war.  Since  his  long  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  his  career  has  been  filled  with  activity.  He  was  pres- 
ent with  the  Benicia  during  the  Corean  friction  in  187 1  and 
1872.  In  1S84  he  successfully  conducted  the  Greeley  relief 
expedition  to  the  Arctic,  and  commanded  the  Baltimore  in 
1892,  when  some  of  her  crew  were  attacked  by  Chileans  in 
the  harbor  of  Valparaiso. 

■*  •  ^ 

The  Japanese  Government  has  under  consideration  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  banks  with  foreign  capital  The 
plan,  as  outlined,  is  designed  to  encourage  foreigners  to  be- 
come interested  in  the  support  of  industrial  enterprises  in 
Japan.  An  effort  is  being  made,  it  is  said,  to  establish  a 
Japanese-American  bank,  which  proposes  to  introduce  more 
than  sixty  millions  of  dollars  of  American  money  on  loans 
bearing  four  and  one-half  to  five  per  cent,  interest. 


Irving  McDougall  Garfield,  son  of  the  late  President,  has 
just  won  his  first  law  case  in  the  city  courts  of  Boston. 

The  eloping  Belgian  princess,  Louise,  is  said  to  be  on  the 
way  to  America  with  her  inamorata,  Lieutenant  Kegwitch, 
of  the  Austrian  army. 

The  University  of  Buda-Pesth  has  awarded  a  doctor's 
degree  to  Carmen  Sylva,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania 
is  known  in  the  literary  world.  The  diploma  was  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  in  four  languages. 

The  income  of  the  eminent  French  surgeon,  Dr.  Jules 
Pean,  who  died  in  Paris  the  other  day,  was  about  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  took  great  pride  in 
having  discovered  the  method  of  preventing  hemorrhage  by 
clamps. 

Princess  Marie  Ame'lie  d'Orleans  is  dead.  She  was  born 
in  1S44,  a  daughter  of  the  old  Prince  de  Joinville.  In  1863 
she  married  the  Due  de  Chartres,  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Prince  Henri  d'Orleans,  who  recently  fought  a  duel  with  the 
Prince  of  Turin,  is  her  son. 

The  great  actress,  Adelaide  Ristori — now  the  Marchesa 
Capranica  del  Grillo — is  placing  the  souvenirs  of  her  stage 
life  on  view  in  the  exhibition  at  Turin.  There  are  several 
albums  of  pnotographs,  sketches  of  herself  in  her  most  im- 
portant roles,  and  autographs  of  many  European  celebrities. 

Rev.  Edward  Allen,  of  Tiverton,  England,  has  just  died, 
with  one  hundred  and  one  years  to  his  credit.  He  was  given 
up  to  die  sixty  years  ago  by  eminent  physicians,  who  an- 
nounced that  he  had  an  incurable  heart  disease.  One  after 
another  the  doctors  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Allen  grimly 
attended  the  funeral  of  each. 

Lord  Brassey,  governor  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  death  recently  in  Melbourne  bav. 
In  stepping  from  his  launch  to  his  yacht  both  he  and  his 
boatswain  were  thrown  into  the  water  by  a  wave.  Not 
the  least  of  the  dangers  he  escaped  were  the  numerous 
sharks  which  swam  in  that  bay. 

Members  of  the  English  royal  family  become  legatees 
upon  the  death  of  H.  W.  Gibbs,  who  was  for  six  years  a 
tutor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Among  the  bequesfe  are  a 
hundred  guineas  each  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Duchess  of 
Fife,  and  the  same  amount  to  Princess  Maud  of  Wales, 
lately  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark.  Princess 
Victoria  of  Wales  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred guineas. 

One  of  the  Georgia  congressmen,  Rufus  E.  Lester,  con- 
siders sea  -  coast  defenses  against  Spain  needless.  He 
thinks  we  should  encourage  a  Spanish  army  to  land,  and 
then  "  wipe  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth."  Colonel  Lester 
served  through  the  war  on  the  Confederate  side,  and  like 
many  others  is  fairly  glowing  with  patriotism.  "Georgia 
alone  would  whip  Spain  on  land  "  is  a  sample  of  his  war- 
like outbursts. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  the  inventor,  whose  wealth  was 
gained  from  the  improved  method  of  making  steel  which 
bears  his  name,  and  who  died  recently  in  England,  inter- 
ested himself  some  twenty  years  ago  in  building  a  s'eamer 
which  was  to  be  proof  against  seasickness.  A  swinging 
cabin  was  the  main  feature.  The  boat,  however,  was  full  of 
complicated  devices,  scarce  one  of  which  realized  the  hopes 
of  the  great  mechanician. 

Although  just  turned  seventy-nine,  Rosa  Bonheur,  the 
great  painter  of  animals,  appears  as  active  as  ever  so  far  as 
her  work  is  concerned.  She  spends  about  five  hours  a 
day  perched  on  a  substantial  ladder  in  her  studio.  The 
ladder  is  one  from  which  she  has  done  all  her  most  famous 
work,  from  the  "  Horse  Fair"  to  "  Horses  Threshing  Out 
the  Corn,"  the  latter  being,  in  her  estimation,  her  magnum 
opus.  Rosa  Bonheur  is  one  of  two  French  women  legally 
authorized  to  wear  masculine  attire. 

Princess  Clementina  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  reported  near  to 
death.  She,  with  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  are  the  only  sur- 
viving children  of  Louis  Philippe.  Her  marriage  to  Prince 
Auguste  of  Saxe-Coburg  took  place  while  her  father  still 
reigned  in  France.  She  has  shown  a  most  remarkable  talent 
for  finance,  having  more  than  doubled  the  fortune  received 
from  her  father  by  investment  and  speculation.  Her  health 
has  been  affected,  it  is  believed,  by  the  matrimonial  troubles 
of  her  son,  Prince  Philip,  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Miss  Katherine  Duer,  who  will  marry  Clarence  Mackay, 
is  a  daughter  of  one  of  New  York's  oldest  families.  She 
was  a  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding  of  Consuelo,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  and  it  was  while  en  route  to  visit  her  friend  at 
Blenheim  Palace  last  year  that  she  met  Mr.  Mackay  on  ship- 
board. It  was  love  at  first  sight,  the  gossips  say,  and  in 
proof  of  it  they  point  out  that  she  refused  the  young  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  the  Tranby  Croft  family,  while  at  Blenheim,  and 
the  gallant  Marquis  Guy  de  Lucre  later  in  Paris.  This  lat- 
ter was  probably  after  more  "  lucre." 

Mrs.  Delia  Tudor  Parnell  died  a  fortnight  since  at  her 
home  in  Ireland  from  burns  accidentally  received.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  American  rear-admiral,  Charles  Stewart, 
I  and  her  son  was  the  famous  champion  of  Irish  Home  Rule, 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  Mrs.  Parnell  comes  of  an  old 
New  England  family  whose  members  were  prominent  in  the 
Revolution.  Intellectually  she  was  a  remarkable  woman. 
Besides  exploring  the  domain  of  natural  and  exact  sciences, 
she  mastered  music  and  many  branches  of  art,  and  even 
late  in  life  acquired  Latin  and  Greek  and  an  unusual  fluency 
in  most  of  the  modern  languages.  The  estates  left  by  her 
husband  were  so  crippled  by  the  'financial  aid  she  gave  to 
her  son's  political  schemes  that  but  for  friendly  assistance- 
she  would  have  been  reduced  to  penury  after  the  death 
Charles  Stewart  PamelL 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  New  Story  by  a  New  Man. 
There  is  no  list  of  ' '  works  by  the  same  author  "  on 
the  title-page  of  "The  Celebrity  "—the  book  bears 
the  simple  and  modest  designation,  "  an  episode  by 
Winston  Churchill,"  and  the  reader  is  left  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  what  manner  of  story  is  contained 
between  the  attractive  navy-blue-and-gold  boards. 
Therefore,  at  the  outset,  we  warn  the  fastidious 
dilettante  who  demands  in  fiction  a  strictly  artistic 
performance  (in  a  literary  sense),  as  well  as  a  cleverly 
told  story,  that  "  The  Celebrity  "  is  not  for  him.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  rather  crude  production  of  a 
young  writer  heretofore  unknown  in  the  world  of 
letters  who  has  placed  his  story — not  like  Crawford, 
in  romantic  Italy  ;  nor  like  Chambers,  in  artistic 
France  ;  nor  yet  as  Bret  Harte,  in  the  picturesque 
mining-camps  of  California,  thereby  at  once  winning 
the  sympathy  of  their  readers,  but  he  has  chosen  for 
its  setting  one  of  the  prosaic,  though  active  and 
thriving,  little  Western  towns  near  unromanlic,  in- 
artistic, and  unpicturesque  Chicago.  But,  alL  the 
same,  Mr.  Churchill  has  succeeded  in  turning  out 
"a  rattling  good  story,"  and  one  that  is  very  re- 
freshing reading  in  this  age  of  unwholesome  fiction, 
however  lacking  it  may  be  in  artistic  finish.  It  is 
straightforwardly  written  and  without  the  least  pre- 
tense or  affectation  as  to  style,  or  dramatic  effect, 
or  character  portrayal,  and  it  is  undeniably  clever  as 
to  plot  and  detail,  holding  the  reader's  interest  more 
by  its  originality  and  vivacity  than  by  any  real  merit 
it  possesses. 

The  story  is  told  by  a  young  lawyer  who  has  been 
retained  to  defend  a  popular  suit  against  the  railroad 
by  a  rich  vulgarian,  Farquhar  Fenelon  Cooke.  Mr. 
Cooke  is  a  type  of  his  class — the  free-and- easy-going 
sporting  man — generous,  bigoted,  and  tactless,  yet 
possessing  a  certain  degree  of  acumen  that  is  puz- 
zling in  one  with  his  putty-like  countenance.  His 
unconventionality,  his  evident  desire  to  be  popular 
with  every  one — his  subordinates  as  well  as  his  friends 
— his  earnestness,  and  his  curious  standard  of  honor, 
are  the  features  that  make  him  a  particularly  amusing 
character,  though  he  shares  the  part  of  clown  in  the 
piece  with  the  celebrity— an  odd  genius  who  is  enjoy- 
ing life  in  the  West  incognito.  In  the  course  of  the 
tale  there  is  an  exciting  chase  across  Lake  Michigan 
in  Mr.  Cooke's  yacht  that  adds  greatly  to  the  interest, 
and  in  no  place  does  the  story  hang  fire.  The  tinge 
of  humor  in  description  and  dialogue  counts  for 
much,  and  there  is  just  enough  serio-comic  romance 
thrown  in  to  give  it  spice.  Admittedly  "The  Celeb- 
rity "  is  a  very  amusing  story,  and  far  from  badly  told. 

Published  by  the  Macraillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  Study  of  South  Africa. 
"Impressions  of  South  Africa,"  is  by  James 
Bryce,  the  historian  and  author  of  "The  American 
Commonwealth."  The  title  of  the  new  book  is  a 
modest  one  for  a  work  so  comprehensive.  Contrary 
to  the  conditions  which  confronted  the  author  in  his 
American  work,  South  Africa  presented  a  field  of  ob- 
servation in  its  natural  and  physical  features  with 
which  the  world  has  been  made  but  dimly  familiar. 
Mr.  Bryce  has  therefore  set  down  his  impressions 
from  the  beginning. 

The  first  of  the  four  parts  into  which  the  book  is 
divided  is  confined  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
country,  its  vegetation,  climate,  and  animal  life,  as 
he  observed  them  in  the  various  political  divisions. 
Of  the  general  scenery  we  are  told  that  "  though 
South  Africa  offers  far  less  to  attract  the  lover  of 
natural  beauty  than  do  .  .  .  the  Pacific  States  of 
North  America,"  it  has  two  charms  in  high  degree — 
a  warmth  and  richness  of  color  which  delights  the 
eye  and  a  primeval  silence  and  solitude  which  has 
different  effects  on  different  minds. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a 
general  history  of  the  different  sections  down  to  and 
including  the  exciting  Jameson  raid  which  culminated 
at  Johannesburg  January  1,  1896.  In  this  historical 
review,  the  aboriginal  conditions  of  the  Hottentots, 
Bushmen,  and  Kaffirs  are  outlined  so  far  as  known, 
and  the  succeeding  periods  of  exploration,  settle- 
ment, and  colonization  picture  the  coming  of  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  to  the  Cape,  the  operations  of 
the  Dutch  Company,  and  the  intrusion  of  the  British 
in  1795  as  a  concomitant  of  the  war  they  were  waging 
against  Holland  as  an  ally  of  France.  The  British 
occupation,  which  became  a  permanent  colony  in 
1814,  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  formation  of  the 
South  African  Republic.  The  Boers  of  the  Cape 
preferred  the  wilderness  to  English  domination,  and 
going  further  into  the  interior,  established  in  time  the 
republic  which  "Oom  Paul"  rules  to-day.  Inci- 
dental with  the  historic  portion  are  discussions  of  the 
administration  of  the  Dutch  and  British  South  African 
Companies,  the  schemes  for  confederation,  and  the 
wars  with  the  black  men. 

Part  third  describes  at  length  the  author's  journey 
through  South  Africa.  The  route  of  travel  is  by 
railway  from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberly,  and  thence 
still  farther  north  to  the  practical  limit  of  Bechuana- 
land  and  the  end  of  the  railway  at  Mafeking — nearly 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  Cape.  Here  a  "light 
American  wagon"  was  the  vehicle  which  took  the 
party  ;nto  the  wilderness  of  Matabeleland  to  Bulu- 
wa^o  the  capital  of  the  once  dreaded  Lo  Bengula. 
The  .eturn  journey— most  ot  .  by  ox-team— took  the 
auth.^  to  Natal,  the  Trans/:.al,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  Basutoland,  all  of  which  are  .described. 
The  comprehensive  volume  is  closed  by  a  critical 


resume  of  the  present  conditions  and  the  economic 
future  of  South  Africa,  and  discusses  with  a  keen  in- 
sight the  delicate  questions  which  are  pressing  more 
and  more  earnestly  for  settlement.  In  the  dispassion- 
ate view  of  Mr.  Bryce  the  difference  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  elements  will  soon  pass.  The 
Boers,  being  weak  in  numbers,  must  eventually  yield 
a  share  in  the  government  to  the  Uitlanders.  The 
exhaustion  of  gold,  probably  in  the  next  fifty  years, 
will  leave  the  country  undisturbed  by  a  feverish  race 
for  wealth.  The  native  question  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  grow  serious.  The  blacks  outnumber  the 
whites  ten  to  one,  and  are  increasing  with  equal  rapid- 
ity. It  is  the  basis  of  a  race  question  which  the 
author  foresees  but  does  not  attempt  to  solve. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3.50. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Land  of  Sunshine,  edited  by  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  now  enlisted,  as 
stockholders  and  staff,  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
of  Stanford  University,  William  Keith,  Margaret 
Collier  Graham,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  Ella  Higginson,  Grace  Ellery 
Channing,  John  Vance  Cheney,  Ina  Coolbrith, 
Charles  Frederick  Holder,  Charles  Howard  Shinn, 
T.^S.  Van  Dyke,  Constance  Goddard  Du  Bois,  Dr. 
Washington  Matthews,  George  Parker  Winship, 
George  Hamlin  Fitch,  F.  W.  Hodge,  John  Comfort 
Fillmore,  and  several  others.  The  Land  of  Sun- 
shine is  nearing  the  end  of  its  eighth  volume.  The 
April  and  May  numbers  announce  the  new  syndicate. 

It  is  stated  that  two  thousand  dollars  a  week  is  the 
sum  which  J.  M.  Barrie  is  now  deriving  from  the 
performances  in  England  and  America  of  his  play, 
"  The  Little  Minister." 

Sir  Walter  Besant  is  writing  a  novel  of  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  has  given  to  it  the  tide  of 
"  The  Orange  Girl."  It  is  to  be  published  as  a  serial 
here  and  in  London. 

In  the  play  which  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  is  writing, 
Sherlock  Holmes  makes  his  appearance,  but  goes 
through  new  adventures,  none  of  those  set  down  in 
the  Holmes  stories  being  used.  It  is  intimated  that 
Sir  Henry  Irving  may  possibly  take  the  part  of  the 
now  famous  detective. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  has  been  conferred  on 
James  Matthew  Barrie,  the  novelist,  by  St.  Andrews 
University. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  "Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto"  was 
published  simultaneously  in  England,  America,  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  seven  editions. 

When  H.  G.  Wells's  next  scientific  romance  is 
finished,  he  intends  leaving  for  Italy,  where  he  will 
join  Mr.  Gissing  for  a  couple  of  months'  holiday. 
On  his  return,  Mr.  Wells  will  probably  take  up  the 
character  novel  on  which  he  has  been  working  inter- 
mittently for  the  last  eighteen  months.  It  is  entided 
"  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,"  and  will  be  in  the  vein 
of  "  The  Wheels  of  Chance." 

Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  ("Sara  Jeannelte  Duncan") 
has  left  her  duties  on  the  Calcutta  Indian  Daily 
News,  and  is  expected  in  England  some  time  in  the 
early  part  of  this  month.  She  is  to  bring  the  manu- 
script of  a  new  novel  with  her. 

Lawrence  Hutton  is  at  work  upon  a  volume  which 
should  have  some  interest  for  the  literary  world  both 
here  and  in  America,  viz.,  his  "  Recollections  of 
Eminent  Men  in  Art,  Letters,  and  the  Drama,"  with 
whom  he  has  been  brought  into  personal  contact  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Henry  Savage  Landor  is  said  to  have  received 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as  an  advance  on  royal- 
ties for  his  book,  recounting  his  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  sacred  city  of  Thibet. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman,  author  of  so  many  thrilling 
historical  novels,  is  turning  his  attention  to  other 
matters.  A  New  York  editor  finds  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  short  story  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Weyman's 
agent  says  :  "  He  is  so  deeply  concerned  with  politics 
that  he  has  no  time  for  story- writing." 

At  a  certain  period  Tennyson  had  a  larger  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  while, 
conversely,  more  copies  of  Longfellow  were  sold  in 
Great  Britain  than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
there  was  no  international  copyright  law,  Longfellow 
was  pirated  in  England  and  Tennyson  was  pirated 
here,  and  each  could  be  sold  cheaper  in  the  country 
which  was  not  his  own. 

Rudyard  Kipling  and  his  family  last  month  reached 
Capetown,  Africa.  They  were  very  warmly  received, 
and  the  author  was  presented  with  a  set  of  verses  ad- 
dressed to  himself  by  a  private  in  the  ranks,  called 
"An  Experiment  in  Imitation." 

Marie  Corelli  will  visit  this  country  in  the  spring, 
or,  at  the  latest,  in  June.  She  will  be  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  J.  Russell  Selfridge,  of  Philadelphia,  daughter- 
in-law  of  Commodore  Selfridge,  U.  S.  N. 

M.  Henri  Becque,  the  author  of  "  Parisienne," 
has  announced  his  candidature  for  the  chair  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  in  the  French  Academy.  If  he 
fails,  he  says  that  he  will  never  present  himself  again. 

Clement  Shorter,  the  London  editor,  says  that 
Harmsworih  is  going  to  produce  a  popular  magazine 
the  same  size  and  price  as  our  ten-cent  monthlies. 
He  says  :  "  Personally  I  regret  it,  mainly  because  I 


am  sure  that  it  would  exercise  a  disastrous  effect  from 
the  point  of  view  of  literature.  'Tit-bits'  would  be 
still  more  in  demand  in  our  magazines,  and  good 
writing— in  other  words,  literature— still  less."  Mr. 
Shorter  is  quite  right.  The  ten-cent  monthlies  in 
this  country  have  distinctly  cheapened  magazine 
literature.  They  are  scrubby,  sloppy  things,  and 
some  of  them  not  worthy  of  being  called  literature. 

New  Publications. 
A  tiny  and  tasteful  new  volume  of  verse  is  "  Shad- 
ows,"  by  M.  A.  de  Wolfe   Howe.      Published  by 
Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished separately  "  The  Life  Story  of  Aner,"  one  of  a 
number  of  allegories  by  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.  D., 
Dean  of  Canterbury.     Price,  50  cents. 

A  little  book  of  good  verse  is  "Out  of  the  Silence," 
by  John  Vance  Cheney.  The  author  is  a  cheerful 
singer.  There  is  humor  in  his  lines  as  well  as  pathos. 
Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A.  Conan  Doyle  has  enlarged  and  altered  "A 
Desert  Drama "  since  the  story  appeared  serially. 
The  revised  work  is  now  published  in  book-form,  with 
numerous  full-page  illustrations,  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  second  volume  of  verse  by  Richard  Burton  has 
appeared  under  the  title  "Memorial  Day  and  Other 
Poems."  The  author  is  more  than  a  rhymester.  He 
has  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it  well  in  these 
brief  lyrics.  Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Garden-Making  "  is  a  timely  new  book  by  L.  H. 
Bailey.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  largely  to 
furnish  suggestions  for  the  utilization  of  grounds 
about  the  home.  Ornamentation  and  the  care  of 
fruits  are  treated,  as  wellas  the  kitchen-garden.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  issued  a 
"  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades  "  in  the  series  of  school- 
books  entitled  "  Stepping  -  Stones  to  Literature." 
The  compilation  is  the  work  of  Sarah  Louise  Arnold 
and  Charles  B.  Gilbert.  The  selections  of  both  prose 
and  verse  are  of  standard  excellence,  and  the  illustra- 
tions numerous  and  attractive.     Price,  60  cents. 

Captain  Charles  Albert  Smylie,  Twelfth  Infantry, 
N.  G.  N.  Y.,  has  prepared  a  little  volume  called 
"Points  in  Minor  Tactics,"  in  which  will  be  found 
much  valuable  information  for  the  infantry  arm  of 
the  National  Guard.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  sup- 
plementary to  and  explanatory  of  the  usual  drill 
regulations  and  guard  manual.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Crusoe's  Island,  a  Bird- Hunter's  Story,"  by 
Frederick  A.  Ober,  is  a  new  addition  to  D.  Appleton 
and  Company's  Home-Reading  Books.  The  author's 
descriptions  are  the  result  of  his  own  visit  to  the 
island  some  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Ober  maintains 
that  the  scene  of  Defoe's  great  book  was  not  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  Pacific,  but  the 
island  of  Tobago,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Price,  65 
cents. 

"  Evolutional  Ethics  and  Animal  Psychology,"  by 
E.  P.  Evans,  is  a  work  showing  deep  research,  in 
which  the  author  bases  an  argument  for  the  greater 
consideration  of  animals  upon  the  tie  between  man 
and  the  lower  orders  found  in  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution.  Chapters  on-  metempsychosis  and  the 
mental  status  of  animals  are  full  of  interest.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

William  Marchant  has  performed  a  good  work  in 
the  translation  from  the  French  of  ' '  The  Italians  of 
To-Day, "  by  Rene"  Bazin.  The  book  gives  an  inter- 
esting view  of  Italian  peasant-life.  The  treatment  re- 
minds one  of  De  Amicis's  "Holland"  and  "Mo- 
rocco." Both  Northern  and  Southern  Italy  are  de- 
scribed, and  a  final  chapter  tells  of  Sicily  and  Mt. 
Etna  in  eruption.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York;  price,  $1.25. 


"La  Vita  Nuova" 

By  DANTE  ALIGHERI 
Price,  50  cents. 

— PUBLISHED  BY — 

A.   M.   ROBERTSON 

126  Post  Street. 

Sight  is  priceless.  Its  pres- 
ervation is  a  science.  Come 
to  us  at  the  first  sign  of  fail- 
ing vision. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7    Kearny    St.  Opticians. 


Cloth,  165  pp.    Price,  75c,  postpaid. 

Alamo  and  Other  Verses 


edwakd  McQueen  gray, 

Author    of     "  r:  ln:i , "     "  My     Stewardship," 
''Stepsisters,"  etc. 


Published  in  behalf  of  the 
FLORENCE     FREE     LIBRARY     FUND. 


"Alamo  and  Other  Verses"  is,  taken  all 
in  all,  the  best  collection  of  poems  that  has 
appeared  in  this  country  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Kipling's  "  Seven  Seas."  —  New 
York  World. 


Agents  wanted  to  sell  this  book  in  behalf 
of  the  Fund.     For  terms,  etc.,  address 

ALAMO  PUBLISHING  OFFICE, 

Florence,  New  Mexico. 


LASTbK  CIFT 

"LET 

US    FOLLOW    HIM" 

By  the  Author  of 

"QUO 

VADIS."    Price  30c. 

H.    R 

.    WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  Street. 

COOKERY  BOOKS. 


By  Thomas  J.  Murrey, 

Manager  of  the  Restaurant  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C. 

A  SERIES  OF  DAINTY  VOLUMES. 

THESE  ARE  THE  TITLES  : 
Fifty  Soups. 

Contains  much  valuable  information  concerning 
soups  and  soup-making,  and  fifty  recipes  for  soups 
of  all  kinds,  simple  and  elaborate. 

Fifty  Salads. 
Contains  fifty  recipes  for  salads  and  several   for 
salad-dressings,  etc.,  as  well  as  remarks  upon  salad- 
making,   salad-herbs,  etc.     Cover  with   design  of  a 
little  cook  "  making  salad." 

Breakfast  Dainties. 
With  many  valuable  hints  and  directions  concern- 
ing breakfast  breads,  fruils,   beverages,   and   dainty 
dishes.     A  most  desirable  little  volume.     Cover  with 
design  of  two  little  people  at  breakfast. 

Puddings  and  Dainty  Desserts. 
With  Mr.  Murrey's  own  recipes  for  over  75  des- 
serts, many  of  which  are  out  of  the  common  and 
especially  valuable.  Cover  in  colors,  with  design  of 
little  girl  in  Greenaway  costume,  who  is  "bringing 
in  the  Christmas  pudding." 

Cookery  for  Invalids. 
Contains  the  author's  recipes  for  broths,  gruels, 
toasts,  fruit-drinks,  etc.,  etc.     Cover  in  colors,  with 
design  of  a  tiny  invalid  taking  her  breakfast. 

Luncheon. 
Prepared  in  response  to  ?nany  requests  for  a  book 
by  Mr.   Murrey  on   this  subject.     With  a   large 
number  of   new   and  valuable    recipes.     Cover   in 
colors,  with  design  of  pages  carrying  salvers,  etc. 

Oysters  and  Fish. 

A  most  complete  and  important  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Murrey  himself  deems  this  book  one  of 
his  most  valuable  ones.  Over  150  recipes  and  much 
interesting  information  regarding  shell-fish  and  fish 
of  many  kinds. 

Cookery  with  a  Chafing-Dish. 

By  Thomas  J.  Murrey. 

With  nearly  one  hundred  of  Mr.  Murrey's  own 
recipes  for  dishes  that  can  be  cooked  in  a  chafing-dish. 

Each  one  of  the  above  is  a  i6mo,  printed  on  fine, 
laid  paper,  from  new,  clear  type. 


The  price    of    each   volume,   bound  in 

boards  is 35  cents 

We  will  mail  any  four  of  them,  post-paid, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or 
Mexico,  if  the  order  is  accompanied  with 
one  annual  prepaid  subscription  to  the 
Argonaut  at  the  regular  price  of $4.00 

Or  Better  Yet 
We  will  mail  the  set  of  eight  with  the  Argo- 
naut for  one  year  for $4-85 

No  housekeeper,  old  or  young,  can  afford  to  do 
without  Mr.  Murrey's  series,  and  can  never  get  them 
cheaper.  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco. 


the  daughter. 


Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding. 


A  new  book  of  practical  suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life — Infancy,  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity.  Intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 

By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D„ 

Philadelphia. 

Beautifully    bound    in    cloth    and    silver. 
121U0.,   150   pages   of    large  fair  type. 

Price $r.oo 

We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  with  one  annual 
prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at 

the  regular  price  of $4.00 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
San  Francisco. 


April  ii, 


THE        ARGON  AUT 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Stories  of  the  North-West. 

"A  Forest  Orchid  "  is  the  title  of  another  collection 
of  short  stories  by  EUa  Higginson,  whose  "  From  the 
Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls  "  attracted  so  much  favor- 
able comment  a  short  time  since.  Like  her  other 
tales,  these  stories  are  all  of  people  and  scenes  in  the 
North- West  around  Puget  Sound,  and  are  written  on 
much  the  same  lines.  Again  the  male  characters  are 
few  and  undeveloped,  and  invariably  play  subordi- 
nate parts.  Then,  too,  there  is  that  same  monotony, 
entirely  unwarranted  by  the  author's  otherwise  enter- 
taining style,  caused  by  her  undeviating  choice  of 
characters  from  people  who  are  very,  very  ' '  close  to 
the  soil."  One  wearies  of  the  woman  whose  day  is  a 
constant  round  of  cooking  and  ironing,  and  one's  im- 
pulse toward  hero-worship  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
man  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  fences  of  his 
own  farm.  In  short,  the  very  "closeness  to  the  soil " 
is  oppressive.  However,  the  stories  are  told  in  a 
condensed  style  and  with  a  dramatic  effect  that  be- 
token the  touch  of  an  artist,  and  unquestionably  they 
show  keen  observation  on  the  part  of  the  author  as 
well  as  rare  ability  to  present  hackneyed  types  in  a 
fresh  and  entertaining  light. 

Probably  the  first  of  the  stories  is  the  best ;  it 
has  some  fine  descriptions  of  the  magnificent  forests 
around  the  Sound.  "A  Passion  -  Flower  of  the 
West"  is  a  romance  of  the  hop-picking  season. 
"  Mandy's  Organ,"  "The  Light  That  Came  to 
Abraham,"  and  some  of  the  other  shorter  sketches 
are  undeniably  crude  and  more  like  the  unexpanded 
synopses  of  stories  than  the  finished  production. 
True,  the  life  and  manners  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 
North-West  are  very  convincingly  set  before  us  in  these 
brief  sketches  ;  and  the  author's  keen  analytic  power 
in  being  able,  with  a  few  sharp  pen -strokes,  to 
present  the  complex  type  of  character  she  has 
chosen  to  portray  is  very  marked,  but  as  a 
whole  the  stories  are  utterly  lacking  in  that  ver- 
satility and  verisimilitude  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  compare  them,  for  instance,  with  George 
Egerton's  recently  published  "Symphonies"  or 
"  Discords,"  or  even  with  Blanche  Willis  Howard's 
"Seven  on  the  Highway" — all  striking  collections. 
Still,  Ella  Higginson's  stories  are  not  to  be  condemned 
because  they  are  tame  reading  by  the  side  of  other 
short  stories  of  an  utterly  dissimilar  nature.  They 
make  no  claim  to  greatness  and  pretend  to  nothing 
more  than  they  are — studies  of  the  overworked 
women-folk  of  the  Western  frontiersmen.  Probably 
their  greatest  fault  is  their  sameness. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

OLD    FAVORITES. 


[The  A  rgotiaut  has  frequently  remarked  that  the  Bret 
Harte  of  to-day  lacks  the  charm  of  style  which  made  up 
the  Bret  Harte  of  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  strikingly 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  poems  "  Her  Letter  "  and 
"His  Answer"  with  "Her  Last  Letter,"  which  we  do 
not  print  in  its  entirety  on  account  of  its  being  copyrighted. 
It  appears  in  the  Ce?itury  Magazine  for  April,  to  which 
we  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  read  the  whole 
poem;] 

Her  Letter. 
I'm  sitting  alone  by  the  fire, 

Dressed  just  as  I  came  from  the  dance, 
Id  a  robe  evenyou  would  admire, — 
It  cost  a  cool  thousand  in  France  ; 
I'm  be-diamonded  out  of  all  reason, 

My  hair  is  done  up  in  a  cue  : 
In  short,  sir,  "  the  belle  of  the  season  " 
Is  wasting  an  hour  upon  you. 

A  dozen  engagements  I've  broken  ; 

I  left  in  the  midst  of  a  set ; 
Likewise  a  proposal,  half  spoken, 

That  waits — on  the  stairs — for  me  yet. 
They  say  he'll  be  rich, — when  he  grows  up. 

And  then  he  adores  me  indeed  ; 
And  you,  sir,  are  turning  your  nose  up, 

Three  thousand  miles  off,  as  you  read. 

' '  And  how  do  I  like  my  position  ?  " 

' '  And  what  do  I  think  of  New  York  ?  " 
"  And  now,  in  my  higher  ambition, 

With  whom  do  1  waltz,  flirt,  or  talk?" 
"  And  isn't  it  nice  to  have  riches, 

And  diamonds  and  silks,  and  all  that?" 
"  And  aren't  it  a  change  to  the  ditches 

And  tunnels  of  Poverty  Flat  ?  " 

Well,  yes, — if  you  saw  us  out  driving 

Each  day  in  the  Park,  four-in-hand, — 
If  you  saw  poor  dear  mamma  contriving 

To  look  supematurally  grand, — 
If  you  saw  papa's  picture,  as  taken 

By  Brady,  and  tinted  at  that, — 
You'd  never  suspect  he  sold  bacon 

And  flour  at  Poverty  Flat. 

And  yet,  just  this  moment,  when  sitting 

In  the  glare  of  the  grand  chandelier, — 
In  the  bustle  and  glitter  befitting 

The  finest  soirie  of  the  year, — 
In  the  midst  of  3.gaze  de  Chambiry, 

And  the  hum  of  the  smallest  of  talk, — 
Somehow,  Joe,  I  thought  of  the  "  Ferry," 

And  the  dance  that  we  had  on  "  The  Fork"  ; 

Of  Harrison's  barn,  with  its  muster 

Of  flags  festooned  over  the  wall  ; 
Of  the  candles  that  shed  their  soft  lustre 

And  tallow  on  head-dress  and  shawl  ; 
Of  the  steps  that  we  took  to  one  fiddle, 

Of  the  dress  of  my  queer  vis-a-vis  ; 
And  how  I  once  went  down  the  middle 

With  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  McGee  ; 

Of  the  moon  that  was  quietly  sleeping 
On  the  hill,  when  the  time  came  to  go  ; 


Of  the  few  baby  peaks  that  were  peeping 
From  under  their  bed-clothes  of  snow  ; 

Of  that  ride, — that  to  me  was  the  rarest  ; 
Of — the  something  you  said  at  the  gate. 

Ah  1  Joe,  then  I  wasn't  an  heiress 
To  "  the  best-paying  lead  in  the  State." 

Well,  well,  it's  all  past  ;  yet  it's  funny 

To  think,  as  I  stood  in  the  glare 
Of  fashion  and  beauty  and  money, 

That  I  should  be  thinking,  right  there, 
Of  some  one  who  breasted  high  water, 

And  swam  the  North  Fork,  and  all  that, 
Just  to  dance  with  old  Folinsbee's  daughter, 

The  Lily  of  Poverty  Flat. 

But  goodness  t  what  nonsense  I'm  writing  ! 

(Mamma  says  my  taste  still  is  low), 
Instead  of  my  triumphs  reciting, 

I'm  spooning  on  Joseph, — heigh-ho  ! 
And  I'm  to  be."  finished  "  by  travel, — 

Whatever's  the  meaning  of  that. 
Oh,  why  did  papa  strike  pay  gravel 

In  drifting  on  Poverty  Flat  ? 

Good-night  !— here's  the  end  of  my  paper  ; 

Good-night ! — if  the  longitude  please, — 
For  maybe,  while  wasting  my  taper, 

Your  sun's  climbing  over  the  trees. 
But  know,  if  you  haven't  got  riches. 

And  are  poor,  dearest  Joe,  and  all  that, 
That  my  heart's  somewhere  there  in  the  ditches, 

And  you've  struck  it, — on  Poverty  Flat. 

— Bret  Harte  in  iSyo. 

His    Answer    to    "  Her    Letter." 
(Reported  by  Truthful  Jambs.) 
Being  asked  by  an  intimate  party, — 

Which  the  same  I  would  terra  as  a  friend, — 
Though  his  health  it  were  vain  to  call  hearty, 

Since  the  mind  to  deceit  it  might  lend  ; 
For  his  arm  it  was  broken  quite  recent, 
And    there's   something   gone   wrong   with   his 
lung,— 
Which  is  why  it  is  proper  and  decent 

I  should  write  what  he  runs  off  his  tongue. 

First,  he  says,  Miss,  he's  read  through  your  letter 

To  the  end, — and  "  the  end  came  too  soon"  ; 
That  a  "  slight  illness  kept  him  your  debtor," 

(Which  for  weeks  he  was  wild  as  a  loon)  ; 
That  "his  spirits  are  buoyant  as  yours  is "  ; 

That  with  you,  Miss,  he  "challenges  Fate," 
(Which  the  language  that  invalid  uses 

At  times  it  were  vain  to  relate}. 

And  be  says  "  that  the  mountains  are  fairer 

For  once  being  held  in  your  thought "  ; 
That  each  rock  "  holds  a  wealth  that  is  rarer 

Than  ever  by  gold-seeker  sought." 
(Which  are  words  he  would  put  in  these  pages, 

By  a  party  not  given  to  guile  ; 
Though  the  claim  not,  at  date,  paying  wages, 

Might  produce  in  the  sinful  a  smile. ) 

He  remembers  the  ball  at  the  Ferry, 

And  the  ride,  and  the  gate,  and  the  vow. 
And  the  rose  that  you  gave  him, — that  very 

Same  rose  he  is  "  treasuring  now." 
(Which  his  blanket  he's  kicked  on  his  trunk,  Miss, 

And  insists  on  his  legs  being  free  ; 
And  his  language  to  me  from  his  bunk,  Miss, 

Is  frequent  and  painful  and  free.) 

He  hopes  you  are  wearing  no  willows. 

But  are  happy  and  gay  all  the  while  ; 
That  he  knows — (which  this  dodging  of  pillows 

Imparts  but  small  ease  to  the  style. 
And  the  same  you  will  pardon) — he  knows,  Miss, 

That,  though  parted  by  many  a  mile, 
'  Yet,  were  he  lying  under  the  snows.  Miss, 

They'd  melt  into  tears  at  your  smile." 

And  "  you'll  still  think  of  him  in  your  pleasures, 

In  your  brief  twilight  dreams  of  the  past ; 
In  this  green  laurel  spray  that  he  treasures, — 

It  was  plucked  when  your  parting  was  last ; 
In  this  specimen, — but  a  small  trifle, — 

It  will  do  for  a  pin  for  your  shawl." 
{Which,  the  truth  not  to  wickedly  stifle, 

Was  his  last  week's  "  clean-up," — and  his  all.) 

He's  asleep,  which  the  same  might  seem  strange. 
Miss, 

Were  it  not  that  I  scorn  to  deny 
That  I  raised  his  last  dose,  for  a  change,  Miss, 

In  view  that  his  fever  was  high  ; 
But  he  lies  there  quite  peaceful  and  pensive. 

And  now,  my  respects.  Miss,  to  you  ; 
Which  my  language,  although  comprehensive, 

Might  seem  to  be  freedom,  it's  true. 

Which  I  have  a  small  favor  to  ask  you, 

As  concerns  a  bull-pup,  and  the  same, — 
If  the  duty  would  not  overtask  you, — 

You  would  please  to  procure  for  me,  game  ; 
And  send  per  express  to  the  Flat,  Miss, — 

For  they  say  York  is  famed  for  the  breed, 
Which,  though  words  of  deceit  may  be  that,  Miss, 

I'll  trust  to  your  taste,  Miss,  indeed. 

P.  S. — Which  this  same  interfering 

Into  other  folks'  way  I  despise  ; 
Yet  if  it  so  be  I  was  hearing 

That  it's  just  empty  pocket  as  lies 
Betwixt  you  and  Joseph,  it  follers 

That,  having  no  family  claims, 
Here's  my  pile,  which  is  six  hundred  dollars, 

As  is  yours,  with  respects,     Truthful  James. 
— Bret  Harte  in  i8j2. 

Her  Last  Letter. 

(Being  a  Reply  to  "His  Answer.") 
June  4th  !     Do  you  know  what  that  date  means  ? 

June  4th  I     By  this  air  and  these  pines  ? 
Well, — only  you  know  how  I  hate  scenes, — 

These  might  be  my  very  last  lines  1 
For  perhaps,  sir,  you'll  kindly  remember — 

If  some  other  things  you've  forgot — 
That  you  last  wrote  the  4th  of  December, — 

Just  six  months  ago  I — from  this  spot. 


From  this  spot,  that  you  said  was  "  the  fairest 

For  once  being  held  in  my  thought." 
Now,  really  I  call  that  the  barest 

Of — well,  I  won't  say  what  I  ought ! 
For  here  /  am  back  from  my  "  riches," 

My  "triumphs,"  my  "  tours,"  and  all  that ; 
Andyou're  not  to  be  found  in  the  ditches 

Or  temples  of  Poverty  Flat  1 

From  Paris  we  went  for  the  season 

To  London,  when  pa  wired,  "  Stop." 
Mamma  says  "  his  liealth  "  was  the  reason. 

( I've  heard  that  some  things  took  a  ' '  drop." ) 
But  she  said  if  ray  patience  I'd  summon 

I  could  go  back  with  him  to  the  Flat — 
Perhaps  I  was  thinking  of  some  one 

Who  of  me — well — was  not  thinking  that  I 
****** 
In  this  brand-new  hotel,  called  "  The  Lily  " 

(1  wonder  who  gave  it  that  name  ?  ) 
I  really  am  feeling  quite  silly, 

To  think  I  was  once  called  the  same  ; 
And  I  stare  from  its  windows,  and  fancy 

I'm  labeled  to  each  passer-by. 
Ah  !  gone  is  the  old  necromancy, 

For  nothing  seems  right  to  my  eye. 

On  the  hill  there  are  stores  that  I  knew  not ; 

There's  a  street — where  I  once  lost  my  way  ; 
And  the  copse  where  you  once  tied  my  shoe-knot 

Is  shamelessly  open  as  day  ! 
And  that  bank  by  the  spring — I  once  drank  there, 

And  you  called  the  place  Eden,  you  know  ; 
Now  I'm  banished  like  Eve — though  the  bank  there 

Is  belonging  to  "  Adams  and  Co." 


I've  just  got  your  note.     You  deceiver  1 

How  dared  you — how  could  you  ?    Oh,  Joe  ! 
To  think  I've  been  kept  a  believer 

In  things  that  were  six  months  ago  ! 
And  it's  you've  built  this  house,  and  the  bank,  too  ; 

And  the  mills,  and  the  stores,  and  all  that  1 
And  for  everything  changed  I  must  thank  you, 

Who  have  ' '  struck  it "  on  Poverty  Flat ! 

How  dared  you  get  rich — you  great  stupid  ! — 

Like  papa,  and  some  men  that  I  know, 
Instead  of  just  trusting  to  Cupid 

And  to  me  for  your  money  ?     Ah,  Joe  ■ 
Just  to  think  you  sent  never  a  word,  dear, 

Till  you  wrote  to  papa  for  consent ! 
Now  I  know  why  they  had  me  transferred  here, 

And  "  the  health  of  papa" — what  that  meant  I 

Now  I  know  why  they  call  this  "  The  Lily  "  ; 

Why  the  man  who  shot  Sandy  McGee 
You  mademayor  1    'Twas  because — oh,  you  silly  I— 

He  once  ' '  weht  down  the  middle  "  with  me  ! 
I've  been  fooled  to  the  top  of  my  bent  here, 

So  come,  and  ask  pardon — you  know 
That  you've  still  got  to  get  my  consent,  dear  1 

And  just  think  what  that  echo  said — Joe  1 

— Bret  Harte  in  i8gS. 


Recent  Fiction. 
"Over  the  Hills"  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel,  by 
Mary  Findlater,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
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"  Love  Letters  "  is  the  title  of  a  romance,  told  al- 
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and  illustrated.  Published  by  Zimmerman,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents, 

"  A  Fiery  Ordeal "  is  a  tale  of  Australian  life  which 
culminates  in  a  bush  fire.  The  author  is  "  Tasma." 
The  book  has  just  been  issued  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"A  Passionate  Pilgrim"  is  a  new  love-story  by 
Percy  White,  the  characters  of  which  are  drawn 
from  English  country  life.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Son  of  a  Peasant "  is  a  story  of  life  among 
the  Irish  peasantry  of  the  present  day.  The  author 
is  Edward  McNulty,  and  the  volume  is  published  by 
Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Apprentice  Boy  "is  an  interesting  story  of 
a  young  boy's  struggle  to  get  on  in  the  world,  written 
by  Frank  M.  Bicknell.  It  is  very  fully  illustrated. 
Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25, 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  just  issued 
in  the  Globe  Library  (paper)  a  tale  of  love,  travel, 
and  adventure,  by  May  Crommelin,  entitled  "Half 
Round  the  World  to  Find  a  Husband."  Price,  25 
cents. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  lately  issued  a 
new  story  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin,  the  successful 
writer  of  colonial  tales.  The  new  book  is  "  Flint : 
His  Faults,  His  Friendships,  and  His  Fortunes." 
Price,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Charles  Conrad  Abbott,  perhaps  best  known  in 
literature  by  his  "  Bird- Land  Echoes"  and  other 
studies  in  nature,  has  recently  put  out  a  new  novel 
bearing  the  title  "The  Hermit  of  Nottingham." 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1.25. 
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in  the  Petit  fournal  having  an  enormous  circi:!  ! 
among  the  common  people. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  San  Francisco  is  or  is  not 
a  "jay  town"  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theatrical 
manager  has  been   very  ably  discussed  by  Alfred 
Bradley,  manager  of  "The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle" 
company,  in  a  recent  letter.     Mr.  Bradley  states  the 
case  in  the  most  lucid  manner,  and  it  may  be  well  for 
those  who  have  so  incoherently  abused  the  local  and 
Eastern  theatrical  managers  to  reflect  upon  his  re- 
marks.    We  are  not  the  advocates  of  the   Eastern 
theatrical  managers,   but   many  of  the  accusations 
which  are  brought  against  them  are  so  very  absurd 
that  they  fall  to  the  ground  themselves. 
-  Mr.  Bradley  says  that  the  local  manager  secures 
theatrical  attractions  much  as  a  commission-merchant 
secures  goods.     They  are  delivered  to  the  consumer 
for  a  consideration.     The  merchant  is  the  middle- 
man between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.    The 
local  manager  is  the  middle-man  between  the  pro- 
ducer or  owner  of  plays  and  the  spectator.     As  to 
the  contention  of  San  Franciscans — that  the  Eastern 
managers  send  us  good  plays  but  poor  players,  that 
they  send  us  Eastern  successes  but  without  the  casts 
which  made    them    succcessful  in   the   East  —  Mr. 
Bradley  says  this  :  The  local  managers  can  contract 
for  Eastern  attractions,  but  they  can  not  contract  for 
Eastern  casts.    If  a  play  has  a  star,  they  can  stipulate 
for  the  appearance  of  the  star,  but  they  can  not 
stipulate  for  the  original  cast.    It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Eastern  manager  always  to  furnish  the  original 
cast,  however  much  he  might  wish  to  do  so.    Eastern 
contracts  are  made  with  San  Francisco  managers  a 
year  or  more  before  the  plays  are  produced  here. 
During  this  interim  actors  may  resign,  may  make 
other  contracts,   may  fall  ill,  or  may  die,  and  the 
Eastern  manager  is  as  powerless  to  guarantee  the 
original  cast  as  is  the  local  manager.     Mr.  Bradley 
instances  his  own  case.     When   "The   Mysterious 
Mr.  Bugle"  was  presented  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  New  York  last  season^  he  secured  the  play,  but  he 
could  not  secure    the    company   for  the    following 
season.     Miss  Annie  Russell  played  with  the  com- 
pany that  season,  but  before  it  was  over  she  had 
already  contracted  elsewhere  for  the  next  season. 
As  to  the  further  complaint  that  the  local  managers 
do  not  display  proper  care  in  the  selection  of  attrac- 
tions, Mr.  Bradley  says  that  the  theatrical  manager 
has  a  purely  commercial  relation  with  the  drama.    He 
does  not  trouble  himself   about  the   profession  of 
acting  .or    the  quality  of    plays.      He    books   the 
attractions  according  to  the  reports  of   their    suc- 
cess elsewhere,  and  in  proportion  to  their  reported 
receipts  he  makes  his  proposition  as  to  the  share  of 
the  gross  receipts  he  will  pay  for  the  run  of  the  play  at 
his  own  theatre.     He  may  be  blamed  for  not  taking  a 
higher  standard,  but  he  will  reply  to  that  that  he  is 
not  in  business  for  his  health.    Very  few  of  us  are. 
Concerning  the  complaint  that  there  are  few  good 
attractions  sent  to  San   Francisco  by  the  Eastern 
managers,  Mr.  Bradley  says  that  the  answer  to  this 
is  the  great  divergence  of  dramatic  taste   here  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  East.     Taking  his  own 
case,  he  says  that  six  weeks  prior  to  the  production 
of   "Mr.   Bugle"  in  San  Francisco,  the  play  was 
presented  in  Boston,  where  the  six  daily  papers  were 
unanimous  in  saying  it  was  the  best  farce,  from  any 
standpoint,  which  had  been  presented  there  in  many 
years — a  verdict  in  which  the  public  concurred.     In 
San  Francisco,   with   the  same  cast,   the  six  daily 
papers  of  this  city  found  no  merit  in  play,  author,  or 
company,   and  the    public  seemed  to  concur  with 
them.      On  the  other  hand,    Mr.    Brooks  brought 
William  H.   Crane  in  "  A  Virginia  Courtship"  to 
San  Francisco,  where  the  play  was  first  produced. 
It  made  a  flat  failure.     Later  he  presented  it  with 
the  same  company  under  the  same  conditions  in  New 
York  city,  and  it  has  proved  one  of  the  biggest  suc- 
cesses the  Knickerbocker  Theatre  has  yet  had,  and 
it  is  still  running.      This  divergence    in    dramatic 
taste  is  so  great,  Mr.  Bradley  remarks,  that  man- 
agers like  Charles  or  Daniel   Frohman  or  Joseph 
Brooks  have  concluded  that  San  Francisco  is  too  far 
to  come  for  uncertain   results,  and  therefore  they 
have  practically  abandoned  sending  companies  here. 
"  For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Bradley,  "  I  should  hesi- 
tate long  before  again  bringing  a  first-class  company 
to  San  Francisco,  for  the  reasons  above  stated." 

Mr.  Bradley  has  presented  his  views  with  the  ut- 
most candor  and  with  no  ill-temper.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  makes  out  a  strong  case. 


temperance  music-hall  in  connection  with  the  ' '  coffee- 
tavern  "  movement.  Her  great  popularity  was  the 
result  of  her  loDg-continued  work  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  from  its  opening  in  1868  for  a  period  of  over 
twenty  years.  Her  peculiar  forte  was  burlesque. 
She  appeared  in  all  the  numerous  extravaganzas  of 
the  time,  and  endeared  herself  to  a  generation  of 
theatre-goers  by  her  unrivaled  ga?ninerie  and  the 
magnetism  of  her  singing  and  dancing.  She  was 
perhaps  the  best  "  principal  boy  "  the  London  stage 
has  known.  She  has  been  practically  twice  round 
the  world  with  traveling  companies  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  original  Gaiety  company  which  visited  the 
United  States.  Her  career  was  interrupted  by  the 
contraction  of  a  spinal  disease  which  has  been  at 
tributed  to  a  strain  suffered  in  gymnastic  dancing. 
After  that  she  tried  to  support  herself  by  managing 
her  own  company,  but  failure  was  quickly  followed 
by  poverty. 

Her  benefit  was  given  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
and  such  was  the  interest  developed  in  it  that  the 
afternoon  papers  issued  printed  bulletins  announcing 
the  progress  of  the  entertainment.  The  contest  for 
admission  was  terrific.  The  performance  lasted  from 
twelve-twenty  P.  M.  until  five.  The  street  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  play-house  began  to  fill  up  as  soon  as 
the  theatres  of  the  night  previous  had  closed,  with  a 
multitude  of  people  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open, 
who  brought  with  them  camp-stools,  rugs,  and  pro- 
visions for  the  long  siege.  When  the  doors  opened 
there  were,  it  is  said,  nearly  ten  thousand  people 
around  the  theatre  hoping  to  enter.  Weeks  pre- 
vious every  available  seat  had  been  sold,  netting 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  while  subscriptions  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  were  received 
from  notable  people.  The  sponsor  for  the  entertain- 
ment was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  assured  that  the 
financial  result  will  net  more  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars — a  sum  the  interest  of  which  will  provide  for 
Miss  Farren  for  life.  A  most  remarkable  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  leading  artists  of  London  was  the 
feature  of  the  performance.  Miss  Farren  appeared 
on  the  stage  and  received  an  ovation  of  cheers,  so 
repeated  and  prolonged  that  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
with  difficulty  returned  a  few  words  of  thanks.  The 
sketches  given ,  and  the  best  known  of  the  participants, 
were  as  follows:  "Papa's  Wife,"  Seymour  Hicks, 
Ellaline  Terriss,  and  Harry  Nichols  ;  a  scene  from 
Shakespeare,  H.  B.  Irving  and  Julia  Neilson,; 
"Money,"  Beerbohm  Tree  and  others;  "Trial  by 
Jury,"  in  which  every  one  was  a  celebrity,  including 
Lydia  Thompson,  Charles  Wyndham,  Ellen  Terry, 
and  Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault.  A  harlequinade  was  pre- 
sented also  by  the  notabilities  of  the  stage,  among 
whom  were  seen  Ethel  Barrymore,  Letty  Lind,  Fred 
Terry,  and  Gerald  du  Maurier.  Besides  these  there 
were  songs  by  Marie  Tempest  and  Hayden  Coffin,  a 
recitation  of  "The  Dream  of.  Eugene  Aram,"  by  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  and  the  singing  of  "  Mrs.  'Enry  'Aw- 
kins,"  by  Chevalier.  The  subscribers  numbered  the 
Rothschilds,  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Fife,  Lords 
Rosebery,  Latham,  Farquhar,  and  the  Earl  of  Cad- 
ogan. 

Death  of  Margaret  Mather. 
Margaret  Mather,  the  well-known  actress,  died  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  Thursday  evening,  having 
been  stricken  with  a  severe  attack  of  acute  Bright's 
disease  during  a  performance  of  "Cymbeline  "  (on 
which  forty  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended 
before  the  curtain  went  up)  on  the  previous  night. 
She  never  regained  consciousness.  Miss  Mather 
was  born  near  Toronto,  Canada,  October  21,  1859. 
In  1878  she  was  given  leading  r61es  to  play  by 
George  Edgar,  who  began  a  starring  tour,  and  when 
J.  M.  Hill,  who  managed  Denman  Thompson  into 
fame  and  fortune,  heard  her  recite  privately,  he  at 
once  undertook  by  contract  to  have  her  educated 
to  her  work  and  to  bring  her  before  the  public. 
In  1882,  when  she,  as  Hill's  charge,  made  her  d£but 
in  Chicago  on  August  27th,  1882,  success  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  press  of  that  city.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  was  made  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  she  acted  under 
Hill's  management  for  several  seasons,  performing, 
besides  Juliet — in  which  she  made  her  principal  suc- 
cess— Juliana,  Julia,  and  other  standard  characters. 
She  appeared  in  this  city  many  times,  and  was  well- 
known  here.  Miss  Mather  was  married  twice,  her 
first  husband  being  Emil  Haberkorn,  leader  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  and 
from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1892.  Then  fol- 
lowed her  secret  marriage  to  Gustav  G.  Pabst,  the 
son  of  the  Milwaukee  brewer,  which  did  not  prove  a 
happy  union  ;  and  after  the  bonds  were  broken, 
Miss  Mather  returned  to  the  stage.  Her  real  name 
was  Margaret  Finlayson. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Nellie  Farren's  Notable  Benefit. 
A  monster  benefit  which  will  be  historic  in  the- 
atrical <  ircles  was  given  in  London  on  March  17th. 
The  I  ,neficiary  was   Miss   -     'lie    Farren,   one    of 
1  old-time  favorite  acUisses.     Miss  Farren's 
;  _  begin  nearly  fifty  years  ago  at.the  old  Vic- 
c  is  Theatre,  Lambeth,  which  has  now  become  a 


The  Pianists'  Club. 

The  Pianists'  Club  gave  its  second  concert  of  the 
third  season  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  5th,  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall,  and  attracted  a  large 
audience.  The  following  excellent  programme  was 
presented  : 

"Rakoczy  March,"  Liszt,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lengfeld, 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Lavenson,  Miss  Alice  M.  Brooks,  Miss 
Edith  Manning;  "Les  Eolides"  ("  The  Winds"). 
Cesar  Franck,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Beatty,  Miss  Nellie  Daven- 
port ;  impromptu,  No.  2,  Chopin,  Miss  Nellie  Daven- 
port ;  piano  and  violin  sonata,  F-major,  op.  8,  Grieg, 
Miss  Edith  Manning,  Miss  Valesca  Schorcht ;  bolero, 
Reinecke,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lavenson,  Miss  Nellie  Barrett  ; 
"  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Weber,  Miss  Edith  Man- 
ning, Mrs.  F.  G.  Beatty,  Miss  Nellie  Barrett,  Miss 
Marjorie  R.  Johnson  ;  rhapsodie,  op.  79,  No.  1, 
Brahms,  Miss  Cora  Mott ;  "  Wotan's  Farewell"  and 
"  Magic  Fire,"  Wagner,  Miss  Nellie  Davenport,  Mrs. 
F.  G.  Beatty,  Miss  Marjorie  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Lengfeld. 

Master  Pietro  Marino,  the  talented  young  violinist, 
will  give  two  concerts  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  13th,  and  Saturday 
afternoon,  April  16th.  He  will  have  the  able  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Ernest  Lent, 
Signor  Abramoff,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Newell,  and  others. 

The  Loring  Club  will  give,  its  third  concert  of  the 
twenty-first  season  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  April  13th.  The  club  will  be  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  John  Marquardt,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Weiss.     The  programme  will  be  one  of 

unusal  interest. 

♦ 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  will  give  its 
tenth  concert  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  April  14th. 


On  the  afternoons  of  the  13th  and  15th  instant  and 
the  evening  of  the-  14th,  little  Paloma  Schramm,  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  is  said  to  be  a  musical  prodigy, 
although  not  yet  nine  years  of  age,  will  give  three 
concerts  in  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  Fitzgerald  Piano  and  Music  Com- 
pany, of  Los  Angeles,  is  attending  to  her  interests  in 

this  city. 

*    1    ■ 

James  A.  Heme  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  Henry 

George  and  the  Single  Tax "  at  the   Metropolitan 

Temple  next  Thursday  afternoon,   at  four  o'clock. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  will  introduce  the  speaker, 

and  the  lecture  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

library. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Inaccuracies  of  the  Daily  Press. 

Fort  Reno,  O.  T.,  April  1,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  If  your  remarks  on  the 
habitual  inaccuracy  of  the  daily  press  need  confirma- 
tion, the  following  item  from  the  Wichita,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  papers,  supplies  it : 

"El  Reno,  O.  T-,  March  29th.— Twelve  pieces 
of  field  -  artillery,  mostly  twelve  -  pounders,  three 
Galling  guns,  and  six  Hotchkiss  guns,  with  a  small 
number  of  artillerymen,  were  moved  from  Fort 
Reno  to-day,  and  are  now  en  route  to  the  South 
Atlantic  Coast.  Company  A  (Captain  Barrett), 
Companies  F  and  H,  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  and 
two  troops  of  the  First  Cavalry  (Major  Eskridge), 
about  six  hundred  men  in  all,  are  reported  for  move- 
ment to-night  or  to-morrow.  It  is  also  reported 
here  that  several  other  companies  of  the  Tenth  In- 
fantry, and  several  more  troops  of  the  First  Cavalry, 
have  been  ordered  from  Fort  Sill  to  Mobile.  As 
Fort  Sill  is  sixty  miles  from  a  railroad,  such  a  move- 
ment would  necessarily  be  slow." 

One  must  be  very  ingenious  to  crowd  so  many 
errors  into  so  small  a  space.  The  only  gun  shipped 
was  a  Hotchkiss.  No  orders  have  been  received  for 
the  movement  of  troops.  Major  Eskridge  belongs  to 
the  infantry.  The  entire  force  at  this  post  is  twenty- 
two  officers  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  men. 
No  troops  have  been  ordered  from  Sill,  which  is 
twenty-seven  and  not  sixty  miles  from  the  railroad. 
These  errors  are  the  more  inexcusable  because  El 
Reno  is  only  five  miles  from  Fort  Reno  and  is  con- 
nected by  telephone. 

Yours  truly,        — .  — .  ,  U.  S.  A. 


By  watching  for  dangerous  symptoms,  and  by 
giving  St££dman's  Soothing  Powders  at  the  right 
time,  save  your  baby  from  fits  or  convulsions  during 
teething. 


Your  Money 

saved  if  you  like  Schilling's 
Best  baking  powder — it  does 
the  most  work  to  the  cent. 

Your  money  back  if  you  don't 
like  it. 


A.  Schilling  &  Company. 


San  Francisco. 


Our  galvanized  sheets  bear  this  stencil 

IRONSSTEEl  COMPANY 


We  make  only  one  quality  and  use 
no  other  brand  as  a  trade  mark 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

Vandergrift  Building 

Pittsburgh 


IF  YOU  WEAR  GLASSES  =^ 
Ai\6Wishpron\pt',fcfflsiei\f  servi«  by  abk 
ai\d  ;ourt69\/5    0PTICIAN5  ca.ll  °r\  VS:. 


QpTlClANs 

642  MARKET  ST 
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MDER    C-HROMICLE  BUILDIM6. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

To  Begin  this  Salurdav,  April  9th,  and   Continue   Every 

Evening.     Our  Spectacular  Easter  Burlesque, 

-:-    SINBAD    THE    SAILOR    -:- 

An  Arabian  Nights'  Dream  of  Loveliness. 

A  Superb  Cast.     Beautiful  Scenery.     Entrancing  Ballets. 

Appropriate  Accessories.     Brilliant  Light  Effects. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

Box-Office  Always  Open— No  Telephone. 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 


Two  Weeks,  Beginning  Next  Monday.  April  nth,  Hoyt's 
Latest  Success, 

-:-   A   STRANGER    IN    NEW    YORK  -:- 

Presented  by  Hoyt  and  McKee's  Big  Comedy  Company. 


Coming '. "  The  Purser." 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 

To-Night,  Sunday  Night,  and  all  Next  Week.     Last  Per- 
formances Jarues  A.  Heme,  in  his  Own 
Beautiful  Drama, 

-:-   SHORE    ACRES   -:- 


April  18th "  Nancy  Hanks." 

ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

Week  of  April  nth.     A  Running  Farce.     The  Spicy 
Comedy,  The 

Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown! 

An  Entire  Season's  Run  in   New  York  and  Two  Seasons 
in  London.     Only  Matinee  Saturday. 

Next  Week "  The  Gay  Parisians." 

Popular  Prices — 15c,  25c,  35c,  50c. 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  April  nth. 

A  Great  Entire  New  Show.  Hyde's  Comedians,  the 
Strongest  of  all  Traveling  Combinations.  Here  axe  a 
Few  of  the  Features :  Mile.  Helene  Mora,  the  Great 
Baritone;  Mclntyre  &  Heath,  Black-Face  Comedians; 
Williams  &  Walker,  the  Darktown  Adonis  and  his  Sweet- 
heart ;  Chas.  R.  Sweet,  the  Musical  Burglar ;  Thome 
&  Carlton.  Comedy-Sketch  Artists  ;  the  Great  Lafayette, 
Character  Impersonations  ;  and  a  long  string  of  talent. 

Reserved  seats,  25c. ;  Balcony,  10c.  ;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Eox  seats,  50c.  _^ 


SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.'S  HALL 

Matinee,  April  13th,  3  p.  m.    Evening,  April  i4<h,  8.15  p.  m. 
Matinee,  April  15th,  3  p.  m.     Initial  Tour  of 

LITTLE    PALOMA    SCHRAMM  ! 

The  Wonderful  Child  Pianiste.     Not  yet  Nine 

Years  of  Age,  yet  a  mature  artist  of  the  highest  rank. 
She  holds  her  audiences  spellbound,  and  creates  irresist- 
ible admiration.  Assisted  by  Florence  Scarborough, 
Contralto.  Seats  on  sale  commencing  Monday,  April 
nth.  at  9  a.  m..  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  store. 
Prices  SI. 00.     Children,  50  cents. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Thursday,   April  14th,    1898,  at   3:15  P.M. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Musical  Conductor. 
TENTH    CONCERT. 

Prograinme  :  Symphony  C  dur,  Schubert;  Symphonic 
Poem,  "  The  Ratcatcher  of  Hammelin,"  Urban;  Ve- 
nusberg  Music,  "  Bachanale  "  (Paris  Edition),  Wagner. 

Prices,  including  reserved  seat,  Si. 50,  Si. 00,  and  75CIS. 
Seats  on  sale  at  Tivoli,  commencing  Monday,  April  nth. 


RACES : 


RACES 


RACES 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE    TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  1897-*98,  Monday, 
April  lith,  to  Saturday,  April  16th, 
Inclusive. 

Racing:     Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        f- 
Races   start  at  2:15   P.   M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  M.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  MiLROV,  Secretary. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       3=L-A.IXj"\7*T.A-Y 

(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  in.  ;  1:15 
p.  in.    Round    Trip  froni  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

EL    CAMPO, 

THE  POPULAR  BAY  RESORT. 

Grand    Opening:  Next  Sunday,    April    10th, 

And  Every  Sunday  During  the  Season.  Music.  Dancing, 
Eowling,  Boating.  Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements.  Re- 
freshments at  City  Prices.  Fare,  Round  Trip,  25  cents; 
Children,  15  cents,  including  Admission  to  Grounds. 

Steamer  Ukiah  will  Leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.  m.  ; 
12:10,  2:00,  and  4  p.  M.  Returning,  Leave  El  Campo  11:15 
a.  M. ;  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  p.  m. 

New  arrival  (Dawson  City) — "You  seem  the 
only  happy  man  in  the  town."  Native — "  I  am,  sir. 
I've  got  dyspepsia  so  bad  I  can't  eat  anything." — 
Judge. 
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The  Latest  Hoyt  Farce. 

They  have  been  omitting  "The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub "  from  the  programme  at  the  Baldwin  this 
week,  and  in  place  of  it  they  have  extended  Anna 
Held's  specialties  to  include  the  human  musical 
score-sheet  that  is  such  a  fad  just  now  among  vaude- 
ville performers. 

Next  week  there  will  be  a  new  Hoyt  farce- 
comedy  at  the  Baldwin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
what  particular  popular  craze  it  satirizes,  for  each  of 
the  Hoyt  farces  satirizes  something ;  it  is  enough  to 
recall  the  fact  that  this  farce  was  one  of  the  many 
comedies  that  New  York  received  with  a  cordial 
welcome  last  winter  and  kept  running  for  a  long  time. 

The  company  that  is  to  present  "  A  Stranger  in 
New  York"  at  the  Baldwin  is  headed  by  Joe  Coyne, 
a  rather  clever  comedian  who  was  here  with  Corinne, 
two  or  three  seasons  ago,  and  Anna  Boyd,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Hoyt  forces  for  many  seasons. 
The  other  people  in  the  cast  are  Harry  Rodgers, 
Steve  Maloy,  Sam  Marion,  John  Mitchell,  Willis 
Martin,  Tom  Quinn,  Minnie  McEvoy,  Minnie 
Bridges,  Camille  Cleveland,  Lizzie  McCoy,  Nellie 
McCoy,  and  Amy  Muller. 

Heme  in  "Shore  Acres." 
James  A.  Heme  has  been  repeating  at  the  Colum- 
bia this  week  his  success  of  the  past  six  seasons  in 
"Shore  Acres."  It  is  a  homely  picture  of  New 
England  life,  reproducing  on  the  stage  what  many  of 
his  auditors  have  themselves  seen  and  enacted  in 
their  boyhood  days,  and  its  hold  on  the  public  who 
are  not  ordinarily  frequent  patrons  of  the  theatre  is 
remarkable.  The  piece  is  presented  in  a  remarkably 
realistic  manner  by  Mr.  Heme  and  a  supporting 
company  headed  by  Miss  Julie  A.  Heme  and  Her- 
bert Flansburgh. 

"  Shore  Acres  "  will  be  continued  all  next  week  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  on  Monday,  April  18th, 
Marie  Jansen  will  begin  an  engagement  in  a  lively 
comedy  entitled  "  The  Nancy  Hanks."  Miss  Jansen 
was  here  nearly  twenty  years  ago  as  the  young  prima 
donna — or,  more  nearly,  "principal  boy,"  as  they 
put  it  in  England  now — of  the  Comly-Barton  comic- 
opera  troupe,  and  since  then  she  has  been  one  of  the 
reigning  Casino  favorites  in  New  York. 

Another  Rollicking  Farce. 

They  are  going  to  do  that  rollicking  farce,  ' '  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown,"  at  the  Alcazar 
Theatre  next  week,  commencing  on  Sunday  evening, 
April  ioth.  "Jane"  has  been  the  bill  all  through 
this  week,  and  cleverly  presented  as  it  has  been  by  the 
stock  company,  it  has  repeated  the  success  it  achieved 
when  Johnstone  Bennett  played  the"  Utle-r61e. 

"The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown"  is  a 
broad  comedy  of  the  same  school  as  "Jane"  and 
"  Charley's  Aunt."  In  it  Eddie  Foy  made  his  only 
essay  at  real  comedy,  and  we  saw  him  in  it  at  the 
Baldwin  a  couple  of  years  ago.  It  was  funny  enough 
then  to  justify  Mr.  Foy's  temporary  desertion  of  bur- 
lesque, and  as  presented  at  the  Alcazar  next  week, 
the  story  of  the  English  army  man  who  marries  a 
ward  in  chancery  and  therefore  has  to  don  the  dis- 
guise of  a  country  girl,  should  prove  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  "Jane." 

The  Tivoli's  Easter  Spectacle. 

"The  Bohemian  Girl"  has  been  the  bill  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House  this  week,  and  it  has  been  fairly 
well  done,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  merely 
a  stop-gap  to  fill  the  time  prior  to  the  production  of 
the  Easter  burlesque,  which  is  to  take  place  this 
(Saturday)  evening,  April  gth. 

This  is  based  on  the  old  story  of  "  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,"  but  it  is  so  doctored  up  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  burlesque  that  it  would  never  be  recognized  by 
the  most  devoted  admirer  of  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
In  it  Sinbad  becomes  a  winsome  youth,  who  loves  a 
fair  princess  and  is  opposed  in  his  suit  by  a  rival 
prince,  abetted  by  a  wicked  skipper  who  rejoices  in 
the  Oriental  appellation  of  Captain  O'Scuttle.  The 
Sinbad  of  the  cast  will  be  Helen  Merrill  ;  Edwin 
Stevens  will  be  the  Captain  O'Scuttle  ;  Carrie 
Roma,  the  hero's  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Sinbad  ; 
Tommy  Leary,  her  persistent  suitor,  Tinbad  the 
Tailor ;  Georgie  Cooper,  the  fair  princess  ;  Edith 
Hall,  her  attendant,  Fatima  ;  Raffael,  the  rival 
suitor  ;  Branson  and  Bob  Mitchell — of  the  Olympic 
Club  minstrels,  who  will  make  his  professional 
d£but  on  this  occasion — as  Hokey  and  Chokey, 
of  the  rajah's  service ;  Arthur  Donaldson  as  the 
rajah  ;  and  other  members  of  the  company  in  the 
mrnor  rdles. 

The  story,  of  course,  does  not  amount  to  much, 
but  some  admirable  specialties  are  promised  during 
the  piece,  especially  in  the  way  of  gorgeous  scenic 
effects  and  pretty  ballets. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  Arabian  acrobats  have  been  the  great  attrac- 
tion at  the  Orpheum,  and  what  with  Montgomery 
and  Stone  in  black-face  ;  Ellis's  little  comedy  troupe  ; 
Mile.  Bartho,  the  dan  sense  ;  Mandola,  the  juggler  ; 
Miriam  Ainsworth,  the  Australian  singing  soubrette  ; 
and  John  W.  West,  an  eccentric  musician,  the  pro- 
gramme has  been  a  very  entertaining  one. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  novelties  on  the  pro- 
gramme next  week.  First  among  them  are  the 
Hyde  comedian^,  who  are  said  to  be  very  clever  ; 
and   others  are  Helene   Mora,  a  female  baritone  ; 


Mclntyre  and  Heath,  black-face  comedians  ;  Will- 
iams and  Walker,  a  colored  team  who  have  a 
record  of  thirty-two  consecutive  weeks  at  Roster  & 
Bial's  in  New  York  ;  Charles  R.  Sweet,  "  the  piano 
tramp"  ;  Thome  and  Carlton,  sketch  artists  ;  and 
Lafayette,  a  fantastic  mimic.  Altogether,  the  pro- 
gramme should  be  an  unusually  entertaining  one. 


Notes. 
Robert    Mantell,    who   has   commenced  his  coast 
tour,  will  be  here  next  month. 

"  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown  "  will  be 
given  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  next  week. 

L.  R.  Stockwell,  who  has  not  been  seen  here  for 
quite  a  time,  will  appear  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  for  a 
short  season. 

Next  week  Edward  Harrigan  will  return  to  the 
California  Theatre  after  a  long  absence,  and  present 
"  Old  Lavender." 

A  cable  from  Paris,  dated  April  2d,  says  that  Sibyl 
Sanderson-Terry  has  returned  to  Paris,  and  her  con- 
dition no  longer  causes  alarm. 

"Trilby  "  is  soon  to  be  presented  at  the  California 
Theatre  at  cheap  prices.  A  special  company  will  be 
engaged,  and  later  will  take  it  on  the  road. 

Following  "  Shore  Acres,"  Marie  Jansen  will  come 
to  the  Columbia  Theatre  supported  by  a  strong  com- 
pany. She  will  appear  in  Frank  Tannerhill's  comedy, 
"  Nancy  Hanks." 

During  the  week,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders,  the 
oldest  American  actress,  celebrated  her  seventy-ninth 
birthday.  She  will  be  remembered  for  her  excellent 
work  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  California 
Theatre.  Her  last  appearance  was  with  Florence 
ten  years  ago. 

M.  Coquelin,  the  French  actor,  now  impersonating 
Cyrano  with  such  marvelous  success,  is  mentioned 
for  political  preferment.  His  popularity  is  so  great 
in  his  native  town,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  elect  him  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
represent  that  constituency. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  appeared  at  a  matinee  in 
New  York  recently  in  the  title-role  of  Ibsen's  "  Hedda 
Gaoler."  The  performance  was  a  complete  success, 
Miss  Robins  showing  herself  to  be  an  actress  of  con- 
summate finish  and  power,  with  a  delightful  voice, 
low  and  powerful,  and  a  perfect  enunciation. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  who  brought  suit  against  the 
Era,  owing  to  the  publication  in  that  paper  of  an 
article  taxing  Mr.  Gilbert  with  "pomposity,  envy, 
and  ingratitude, "  has  been  unable  to  get  any  satis- 
faction from  the  jurymen  to  whom  he  submitted  his 
wrongs.  Imagine  a  librettist  bringing  suit  in  America 
because  of  epithets  so  mild  as  these  ! 

Ferris  Hartman  and  his  company  will  leave  New 
York  for  San  Francisco  on  April  nth,  and  on  their 
arrival  will  finish  rehearsals  of  "The  Purser,"  the 
English  comedy  in  which  he  will  make  his  d6but  as  a 
star  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  Little  Gertie  Carlyle, 
who  delighted  audiences  at  the  Tivoli  and  was  last 
seen  here  with  Palmer  Cox's  Brownie  Company,  will 
play  the  role  of  the  cabin-boy. 

Viola  Allen's  successor  in  Charles  Frohman's  Em- 
pire Company  is  to  be  Miss  Jessie  Millward,  who  for 
a  long  time  has  been  the  leading  lady  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  London.  It  was  in  her  arms  that  the  un- 
fortunate William  Terriss  breathed  his  last.  She  will 
appear  in  ' '  The  Conquerors."  in  Chicago,  in  Septem- 
ber, and  create  the  principal-  part  in  Anthony  Hope's 
"  Phroso  "  when  it  is  brought  out  in  New  York  next 
season. 

"  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  which  was  given 
its  first  presentation  on  any  stage  at  Washington  on 
March  28th,  has  turned  out  to  be  a  great  success. 
The  principal  features  were  the  acting  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard and  the  return  to  the  stage  of  Marie  Burroughs, 
who  gave  a  delightful  performance  of  Kate  Carnegie. 
The  play  was  handsomely  mounted  and  strongly  cast, 
and  Stoddard's  strong  acting  won  a  number  of  cur- 
tain calls. 

The  expulsion  from  Germany  of  Miss  Lona  Barri- 
son,  one  of  the  notorious  Barrison  sisters  who  appeared 
in  New  York  last  season,  was  requested  as  a  "  no- 
toriously obnoxious  person."  Through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Office,  however,  the  United  States 
minister  assented  to  her  appearance,  provided  it  did 
not  exceed  the  prescribed  limits.  At  the  last  moment 
the  chief  of  police  interfered,  and  the  notorious  Lona 
was  not  allowed  to  perform. 

Great  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  coming 
of  Melba  and  her  Italian  Opera  Company.  She  will 
give  three  performances  at  the  California  Theatre, 
the  first  night  being  on  April  19th,  and  that  every  seat 
for  these  performances  will  be  sold  out  immediately 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  She  will  be  supported  by 
such  well-known  artists  as  Mme.  Van  Cauteren, 
Mme.  Mattfield,  Ellison  Van  Hoose,  M.  Salignac, 
the  French  tenor,  Signor  Campanari,  the  famous  bar- 
itone, and  Signor  Oreste  Bimboni,  the  conductor. 
Rossini's  "  Barber  of  Seville"  will  be  the  principal 
attraction. 

Ada  Rehan  is  resting  for  a  few  weeks  after  a  long 
and  trying  season.  A  member  of  the  Daly  Company 
said  the  other  day  :  "  I  have  no  means  to  present  ex- 
act figures,  but  I  venture  the  assertion  that  Miss 
Rehan  has  done  more  work  in  the  past  ten  years  than 


any  other  person  on  the  stage,  man  or  woman.  She 
has  played  in  Western  or  English  towns  when  other 
American  professionals  were  taking  their  summer 
vacations  ;  she  must  be  always  in  the  bill  in  New 
York,  and  I  believe  if  the  records  were  searched  it 
would  be  found  that  she  has  worked  about  as  many 
days  a  year  as  does  a  street-sweeper  ;  has  worked 
longer  hours — and  harder." 

This  has  certainly  been  an  unfortunate  year  for 
stars.  Earlyin  the  year  Julia  Marlowe  had  to  cancel 
some  of  her  engagements  and  rest  two  weeks.  Ada 
Rehan  has  closed  her  season  at  Daly's  Theatre,  owing 
to  poor  health.  Next  came  the  serious  illness  of  E. 
S.  Willard,  the  noted  English  actor,  and  of  Fanny 
Davenport,  both  of  whom  were  stricken  in  Chicago. 
The  latest  star  to  succumb  to  overwork  is  Miss  Julia 
Arthur,  who  last  week  fell  in  a  dead  faint  in  the  duel 
scene  in  the  first  act  of  "  A  Lady  of  Quality  "  in  Bos- 
ton. The  curtain  was  rung  down  and  the  audience 
dismissed.  So  serious  has  her  illness  proved  that  her 
company  will  be  disbanded  and  all  her  dates  for  this 
season  canceled. 


The  best  player  of  England's  national  game  and 
successor  of  the  famous  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  as  cham- 
pion cricketer  is  Kumar  Shri  Ranjit  Sinjhi,  a  young 
Hindoo  prince,  whose  talents  were  discovered  when 
he  was  sent  to  college  at  Cambridge.  He  is  the  star 
player  of  the  eleven  which  lately  went  to  Australia  to 
meet  the  crack  players  of  the  antipodes.  The  prince 
belongs  to  a  royal  Rajput  family,  and  claims  to  be 
the  rightful  ruler  of  the  native  Indian  State  of 
Nawanagar,  near  Bombay. 


Another  week  of  attractive  racing  begins  Monday, 
April  nth,  at  the  Oakland  track  under  the  auspices 
of  the  California  Jockey  Club.  The  events  are  the 
Gebhart  Stakes — five  furlongs  for  two-year-olds — on 
Thursday,  and  the  Candelaria  Handicap  and  the 
Palace  Hotel  Handicap  on  Saturday.  The  latter 
race  is  for  all  ages,  one  and  one-eighth  miles. 


That  popular  resort,  El  Campo,  opens  next  Sun- 
day, April  ioth,  for  the  summer  season,  and  the 
steamer  Ukiak  carries  excursions  there  and  back 
every  Sunday.  Among  the  pleasures  the  place 
affords  are  music,  dancing,  bowling,  boating,  and 
fishing. 


TOP  BUGGY  FOR  S22.75 


Also  COLVHISl*  Unfits  for  £39.30. 
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Siin-ejB,  $42. 10.  You  don't  pay  tor 
them  until  after  received.  Every- 
thing in  Bothies,  Can-laces,  Harneai 

and  Paddles  in  OTir  Free  Vehicle  Catalogue.  .Send  lorit. 
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A  NEW  BOOK 


Not  to  be  Found  in  Bookstores. 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  the 
Argonaut  is  enabled  to  offer  to  its  subscribers,  old  or 
new,  on  terms  almost  equal  to  a  gift,  the  valuable 
work  entitled  : 

?ln  Sickness  and  in  Health' 


A    Manual    of  Domestic  Medicine    and   Surgery, 
Hygiene,  Dietetics,  and   Nursing — Dealing  in 
a  Practical   Way  with   the   Problems    Re- 
lating to  the  Maintenance  of  Health, 
the  Prevention   and  Treatment  of 
Disease,  and  the  Most  Effective 
Aid  in  Emergencies, 


EDITED  BY 


J.  WEST  ROOSEVELT,  M.  0. 

Late   Physician   in  Charge  of  Seton  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives ;  Visiting  Physician  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  Attending  Physician  to  Roose- 
velt Hospital,  New  York. 


The  work  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth  and 

gilt,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings  and 

colored  plates. 

The  publishers'  price  is 95.00 

The  Argonaut,  one  year,  is 4.00 

Total S9.00 

OUR  OFFER. 

"We  -will  send  both  post-paid,  to 
any  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scriber in  the  United  States 
for S5.50 


Foreign  postage  extra.     No  books  sent  to  news- 
dealers, publishers,  or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Argonaut's  Offers 


We  have  grouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  offers  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  sub 
scribers.  While  they  may  be  had  from  us 
at  anytime,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, the  best  and  surest  time  is  now. 


i    In  Sickness  and  in  Health   j 

A  Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Containing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease, 
dietetics,  and  nursing,  and  aids  in  emergency,  in  such 
practical  form  as  to  be  invaluable  for  family  reference. 
Each  topic  is  treated  by  a  specialist  eminent  in  that 
particular  line  of  medicine.  A  book  for  reading  or 
for  consultation.  It  is  published  at  $5.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $5.50. 

This  work  is  not  sold  by  bookstores. 

Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty: 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  $2.50.  We 
send  it,  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4.50. 

i    Another  Book  for  Women    ; 

A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  $3.50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5.25. 

How  to  Read  Faces 

A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  $10.00 
in  cloth  and  $12.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  $7.00. 

HTJXDEKOPER'S 

j   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals  j 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  $1.75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $4.00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


j    The  Daughter    I 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  $4.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


International  Bible    i 

Self- Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60.000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  $3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 


i  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  j 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  ' '  Quo  Vadis  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  $4.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  $2.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4.25. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  (dition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  $6.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  $7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge. 

Pan  Michael, 

Each  in   single  volume,  bound  in  cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4.25. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  $5.70, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  $7.00. 
We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels, 
Children  of  the  Soil, 
Without  Dogma. 
We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 
for  one  year  for  $4.25,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 
SS-40- 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  books  among 
them.  All  are  excellently  bound  and  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  book  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
office  in  the  United  States.  Foreign  postage 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  We  do  not 
send  these  books  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
246  Sutter  Street. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


A  book  has  been  issued  recently  in  London  entitled 
"Manners  for  Women."  It  is  written  by  Mrs. 
Humphry,  the  well-known  writer  who  figures  weekly 
in  Truth  over  the  signature  of  "  Madge."  The  book 
is  interesting  mainly  by  reason  of  its  diversity  from 
American  codes  of  manners.  For  example,  it  says 
concerning  cards  that  "  in  making  a  call,  the  visitor 
does  not  send  in  her  card  if  her  acquaintance  should 
be  at  home,  but  only  leaves  it  on  departure  or  if  the 
friend  is  out."  This  is  not  the  custom  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Further  than  that  Mrs.  Humphry 
says  :  ' '  The  day  set  apart  for  receiving  calls  is  essen- 
tially a  middle-class  custom  and  a  very  sensible  and 
useful  one.  Great  ladies  with  carriages  and  plenty  of 
leisure  have  no  difficulty  in  calling  on  their  friends. 
But  in  the  upper  middle  class  there  is  not  always 
great  wealth  or  much  leisure,  and  the  institution  of 
the  '  at  home'  day  is  a  most  valuable  one."  In  the 
L'nited  States  there  is  no  question  that  the  ' '  at  home  " 
day  is  disappearing  in  New  York  and  possibly  in 
some  of  the  other  larger  cities.  But  there  are  many 
matrons  throughout  the  country  who  still  retain  "at 
home  "  days  and  who  will  feel  uncomfortable  at  seeing 
themselves  spoken  of  so  superciliously  as  following 
"essentially  a  middle-class  custom."  Mrs.  Humphry 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  in  high  society  a  girl  has  no 
separate  visiting-card,  but  shares  that  of  her  mother, 
under  whose  name  her  own  appears."  To  some  of 
the  independent  maidens  of  America  this  fashion 
would  seem  rather  irksome.  Mrs.  Humphry  re- 
marks about  engagements  that  "when  an  engage- 
ment has  become  an  accepted  fact,  the  engaged  girl 
writes  to  her  friends  and  tells  them  about  it.  With 
distant  acquaintances,  it  is  in  better  taste  not  to  write, 
as  it  would  look  like  suggesting  a  wedding-present." 
She  further  says  that  when  a  girl  becomes  engaged, 
"it  is  usual  for  the  mother  of  the  engaged  girl  to 
have  a  dinner-party  at  which  the  future  bridegroom 
is  introduced  to  the  friends  of  the  family,  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  reception  with  a  similar  object  in 
view."  Altogether,  she  says  that  the  announcements 
of  engagements  are  of  a  most  formal  nature  in 
England,  and  people  are  not  supposed  accidentally  to 
find  out  that  their  friends  are  engaged  from  gossip, 
tittle-tattle,  or  the  "  society  column  "  of  cheap  news- 
papers. 

m 

Those  ladies  in  America  who  resent  the  attempt 
of  managers  of  theatres  and  opera-houses  to  make 
them  doff"  their  hats  will  read  with  interest  that 
Mrs.  Humphry  "has  seen  ladies  turned  back  at 
fashionable  restaurants  in  London  because  they  had 
hats  on  and  declined  to  remove  them."  Concerning 
dress  at  these  places,  she  says  :  "  It  is  only  the 
ladies  of  the  upper  middle  class  who  wear  full-dress 
at  the  theatres.  The  Princess  of  Wales  and  her 
daughters  favor  a  less  decollete"  style  of  dress.  At 
the  opera  full-dress  is  worn  in  private  boxes  and 
stalls."  This  also  differs  from  the  fashion  in  America, 
where  full-dress  is  worn  occasionally  at  theatres  and 
almost  invariably  at  operas  all  over  the  house.  Mrs. 
Humphry  remarks  that  the  ' '  slow  and  tedious  two 
or  three -hour  dinner-party"  has  practically  been 
supplanted  by  the  shorter  dinner  with  few  courses. 
This  is  due  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea.  In  discussing  dinners,  she  says  :  "  The 
savoury  now  attracts  more  attention  than  dessert, 
and  the  hostess  who  can  present  a  new  one  to  her 
guests  achieves  a  momentary  renown."  What,  pray, 
is  a  savoury  ?  Another  thing  that  will  surprise 
Americans  is  this  :  it  is  "  no  longer  considered  mean 
to  send  out  invitations  in  ungummed  envelopes,  per- 
mitting the  expense  of  postage  to  be  defrayed  by  a 
halfpenny  stamp.  There  is  a  sort  of  snobbishness 
that  expresses  itself  in  disapproval  of  anything  that 
savors  of  economy."  And  the  lady  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  is  not  condemned,  when  writing  letters  to  several 
members  of  the  same  family,  to  put  them  all  inside 
of  an  outer  envelope  to  save  postage.  This  economy 
has  not  yet  struck  the  United  States.  She  also  says 
that  the  postal-card  is  admitted  in  English  society. 
It  is  hopelessly  bad  form  here  for  anything  but  busi- 
ness purposes  and  tradesmen's  circulars. 

Mrs.  Humphry  discusses  the  presentation  at  court, 
and  remarks  on  the  difficulty  with  which  Americans 
courtesy.  She  describes  the  method  of  perform- 
ing this  intricate  act  in  which  "you  draw  back  the 
right  foot,  getting  it  straight  behind  the  other,  and 
down  you  go  as  far  as  the  suppleness  of  your  limbs 
will  permit,  coming  up  to  the  recovery  with  all  the 
weight  on  the  right  foot  and  the  left  pointed  out  most 
daintily.  A  courtesy  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
that  is  helped  out  by  a  high-heeled  shoe."  Talking 
of  high-heeled  shoes,  Mrs.  Humphry  tells  of  an  inci- 
dent that  took  place  at  a  drawing-room,  wherein  a 
lady  caught  the  heel  of  her  shoe  in  her  skirts,  and  she 
could  not  get  up  after  her  courtesy.  She  had  to  be 
lifted  up  and  carried  out  from  the  royal  presence  very 
much  in  the  style  of  a  trussed  turkey,  while  the  Princess 
of  Wales  smiled,  the  young  princesses  giggled,  and 
even  the  queen  was  shaking  with  laughter.  Another 
famous  incident  is  where  a  lady  lost  the  upper  part  of 
her  cos  ume — in  fact  her  bodice  came  off— and  she 
was  obliged  to  retire  suddenly  in  confusion,  wrapping 
her  tono  in  hex  train. 

Tb  f  recent  suit  of  an  Engii-h  tailor  against  a  man 
in  Ba.uiiore  for  an  unpaid  bill  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  custom  of  English  tailors  sending  agents 

er  to  this  country  to  secure  orders  for  English-made 


clothing  has  not  been  entirely  killed  by  the  new  tariff- 
law.  That  they  found  many  customers  here  under 
the  old  law  was  due  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
the  London  tailors,  though  the  garments  they  made 
had  almost  always  to  be  cut  over  again  after  they 
were  tried  on.  and  moreover  the  prestige  of  wearing 
London-made  clothes  counted  with  some  angloma- 
niac  individuals.  But  since  the  passage  of  the  Ding- 
ley  law,  a  suit  that  would  cost  a  man  thirty  dollars  in 
London  costs  him  forty  or  forty-five  dollars  laid  down 
here.  There  remained,  then,  in  the  agent's  favor  only 
the  advantage  of  the  long  credit  which  English  trades- 
men allowed,  and  it  seems,  from  the  Baltimore  case, 
that  this  is  to  be  done  away  with.  A  man  properly 
introduced  can  take  a  reasonable  time  about  settling 
his  account,  but  the  days  when  payment  would  not  be 
pressed  for  four  or  five  years  are  passing,  and  with 
them  are  going  the  London  tailor's  traveling  agents 
in  America. 

The  fad  of  taking  afternoon-tea  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  has  caught  on  tremendously  among  New 
York  women.  There  are  about  five  hundred  of  them 
there  every  afternoon  now,  and  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  the  crowd  is  swelled  to  more 
than  two  thousand.  The  popularity  of  tea,  however, 
may  not  be  so  great  as  this  would  seem  to  indicate. 
Whisper  it  not  in  Gath,  but  the  dainty  eggshell  cup 
sometimes  contains  the  insidious  cocktail.  They  are 
not  called  for  under  that  vulgar  name,  but  the 
"  Astoria  punch  "  that  many  women  as  well  as  men 
sip  is  made  after  the  formula  used  by  the  ordinary 
barkeeper  when  he  is  compounding  a  cocktail.  This 
deception,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  new  trick  New 
Yorkers  seem  to  think.  Six  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  now  defunct  Maison  Doree  was  the  most  emi- 
nently respectable  restaurant  in  San  Francisco,  many 
a  woman,  presumably  tired  after  a  round  of  the 
shops,  would  order  a  bracer  in  the  form  of  a  cocktail 
there,  and  it  would  come  to  her  served  in  a  teacup. 


That  women  smokers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common  is  not  to  be  denied.  We  must  con- 
fess to  being  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  recent  state- 
ment that  an  English  gentlewoman  of  high  rank  is 
often  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a  Piccadilly  bus,  pull- 
ing away  at  a  stumpy  briarwood  pipe  ;  but  that 
women  of  undoubted  social  position  do  indulge  in 
cigarettes  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  rooms  where  smoking  is  specially  permitted  in 
several  of  the  leading  clubs  for  women  in  London — 
such  as  the  Pioneer,  the  Empress,  the  New  Somer- 
ville,  and  the  Grosvenor.  Their  less  pampered 
sisters,  too,  are  following  their  example,  for  the 
London  Daily  Mail  is  just  now  publishing  quanti- 
ties of  letters  from  women  demanding  women's 
smoking-carriages  on  the  railroads.  This  has  led  to 
a  similar  outburst  in  New  York,  where  a  Mrs.  Annie 
Ketchum- Chambers  has  memorialized  President  H. 
H.  Vreeland,  of  the  Broadway  car  company,  de- 
manding that  he  put  on  separate  smoking-cars  for 
women.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Vreeland  notices  what 
she  says  "about  the  great  antiquity  of  smoking  as  a 
source  of  feminine  consolation  "  and  is  interested  in 
her  "statement  that  it  is  growing  in  popularity,"  his 
letter  concluding  as  follows  :  "  May  I  suggest — since 
at  the  moment  there  seems  to  be  no  justification  for 
separate  women's  smoking  cars — that  the  gallantry  of 
the  gentlemen,  for  whose  exclusive  use  three  back 
seats  are  reserved,  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
vide a  place,  and  even  a  light,  for  any  woman  who 
wishes  to  smoke."  In  other  words,  the  smoking 
ladies  shall  be  placed,  so  far  as  the  Broadway  cars 
are  concerned,  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the 
smoking  men. 

They  have  proved  false  prophets  who  asserted  a 
couple  of  years  ago  that  the  skirtless  costume  was 
the  coming  garb  for  women  who  ride  the  bicycle. 
New  York  sets  the  fashion  for  the  entire  country  in 
this  as  in  other  matters  sartorial,  and  even  in  the 
Sunday  crowds  on  the  boulevards  and  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  which  shares  equally  the  bicyclists'  favor, 
there  are  fewer  women  to  be  seen  riding  in  breeches 
or  bloomers  than  there  were  twelve  months  ago. 
Nor  is  the  dropped  frame  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
women  who  wore  bloomers  on  the  dropped  frame 
two  years  ago  retained  the  same  costume  last  year, 
probably  because  they  had  them,  but  this  year  they 
are  wearing  short  skirts,  and  for  them  the  diamond 
frame  is  an  impossibility.  The  bloomer,  in  fact,  has 
been  relegated  to  the  class  of  young  women  who  ride 
at  Coney  Island. 

The  exposure  of  Lord  Rosslyn's  pseudo-hospitality 
recently  at  a  swell  London  restaurant,  where  he  in- 
vited fifty  friends  of  the  upper  Bohemian  set  to  dine 
with  him,  and  confessed,  when  his  creditors  came 
down  on  him,  that  the  entertainment  had  been  given 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at 
which  the  feast  was  spread,  and  that  he  had  been 
hired  to  appear  as  host,  is  a  new  form  of  the  social 
industries  open  to  the  reduced  swell.  Another  is 
what  Pooh-Bah  called  "attending  small  suburban 
parties  for  a  reasonable  fee."  The  existence  of  such 
practices  is  regarded  somewhat  skeptically  in  this 
country,  but  it  has  long  been  in  vogue  on  the  Conti- 
nent. A  firm  organized  in  Halle  for  furnishing  pre- 
sentable guests  has  published  and  distributed  the  fol- 
lowing tariff  of  its  charges:  "Dancing  men  in 
evening-dress,  2  to  50  marks  ;  dancing  men,  good 
talkers,  2  to  80  marks  ;  dancing  men  with  monocle, 
3  to  10  marks  ;  cotillion  specialists,  3  to  75  marks  ; 


old  gentlemen  with  decorations,  3  to  75  marks  ;  re- 
tired majors  for  chaperons,  3  to  75  marks  ;  noblemen 
to  take  hostess  in  to  supper,  20  marks." 


Careful  measurements  by  government  engineers 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  twenty  thousand  second- 
feet  of  water  are  lost  from  the  Missouri  River  in  its 
course  from  one  point  in  Montana  to  another  some 
hundred  miles  or  so  down  the  stream.  This  extra- 
ordinary leakage,  enough  to  make  a  very  consider- 
able river  of  itself,  has  been  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to 
scientists  ;  but  the  recent  success  of  Dakota  farm- 
ers, away  to  the  east  and  south  of  these  points  on 
the  Missouri,  in  sinking  artesian  wells  shows  where 
it  has  gone.  As  geologists  had  declared  that  there 
would  not  be  any  water  in  these  Dakota  lands,  and 
the  flow  proves  to  be  remarkably  abundant,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  farmers  have  tapped  the  water  which 
leaks  from  the  big  hole  in  the  Missouri  River  away 
up  in  Montana. 

The  dust  of  "Beau"  Brumrael  rests  among  yew 
and  cypress-trees  in  a  little  cemetery  at  Caen,  France. 
A  stone  at  the  head  of  the  grave  bears  the  following 
inscription  :  "In  memory  of  George  Bruramel,  Esq., 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  29th  March,  1840,  aged 
sixty-two  years." 

THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  transactions  for 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  April  6th,  show  a  de- 
cline of  over  fifty  per  cent,  in  both  bonds  and  stocks, 

as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.           Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

N.R.ofCal.5% 1,000  @  100K  100K 

S.F.&N.  P.  Ry5%.  3,000  @io5^  105^ 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz.  6%..   4,000  @  104^-103^  103^     104^ 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..  .11,000  @  112-    uij^     111 

S.  V.  Water  4% 6,000  @  102%-ioii^  101% 

U.  S.  4%  coupons  old.  1,000  @  noJ£  110% 
Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.       10  @    60  50          58% 

Spring  Valley  Water.1,227  @  ioo#-  gg%  ggl/%      go^jj 

Gas  atid  Elec. 

Oakland  Gas 220  @    44-      43  J£  42&       43 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.      92  @    88J£-  83^  83         84 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.     981  @    89^-83-^  83H      83K 

Insurance. 

Fireman's  Fund 20  @  200  195 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California..      30  @  245  245 

Street  R.R. 

MarketSt 25  @    52^-  5=14  5*%      52M 

Presidio 30  @     6%  6    ■       7% 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 10  @   41&  40         42 

Vigorit 300  @      2&  z$i        2% 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 2,795  @    27^-22  24K      24^ 

Hutchinson 1,480  @    44K-  42^  43#       43K 

Alaska  Packers 55       @    96K-  95K       97  gi% 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .      30      @    56^-  55  57 

The  whole  line  was  heavy  and  inactive,  with  a  de- 
cline of  from  one  to  six  points,  the  latter  in  San 
Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  on  the  reported  reduction 
in  receipts  for  the  city  lighting  and  the  advertising  of 
the  letting  of  additional  contracts  for  the  new  gas- 
works. 

The  trading  was  confined  to  the  professional 
traders  and  was  very  narrow  and  limited,  the  war 
news  keeping  outside  traders  out  of  the  market. 
Many  investors  are  waiting  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Cuba  controversy,  and  a  favorable  outcome  would 
cause  large  buying  for  bull  account. 

The  sugar  stocks  held  their  own  very  well,  con- 
sidering the  adverse  surroundings  and  the  large 
blocks  of  stock  thrown  on  the  market,  and  closed  up 
fairly  strong,  with  small  offerings. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo- Californian  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


OWN  YOUR  HOMES 


Now  Js  the  time  when  the  householder 
has  the  better  or  the  man  who  pays  rent. 
The  former  can  lease  his  house  forthe  spring 
and  suininer  and  thus  partly  pay  for  his  own 
outing.  William  Corbin,  the  euterpriging 
Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the  Con- 
tinental Building  and  Loan  Association,  of 
323  Sansome  Street,  says  that  the  people  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
better  to  own  your  home  than  to  pay  rent. 
The  Continental's  loans  for  1897  were  437  ; 
building  loans,  147.  The  Association  was 
established  in  1889,  and  its  latest  statement 
shows : 

Subscribed  Capital  over.  ...87,000,000.00 

Paid  in 1,000,000.00 

Profit  and  Reserve  Fund  .    .  100,000.00 

Monthly  Income  over 75,000.00 


All  you  ever  need— 

A 

Good 

Dentist 


Why? 


Because  a  good  dentist  and  a  good 
dentifrice  are  indispensable  in  the 
proper  care  of  the  teeth. 

A  sample  of  Sozodont  for  three  cents. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  247.  New  York  City. 

HALL  &.  HUCKEL, 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOGIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash. 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckhr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mhvhr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Hoestmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Toukny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfhllow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897. 832,733,119 

Paid -Up  Capital  and  Surplus...       1,654,916 

E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  E.  DE  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

M       v    i  t  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York f  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

p.-     m  ( Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

CnJcago -.J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschatt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;    F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Casnier. 

Directors — John  J.Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital    Paid  Up,  81,000,000;    Assets,  83,300,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  PoUcy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON,    PAKIS,    BEBLIN,    SYDNEY. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


When  the  Athenieum  Club  was  first  founded, 
Croker,  one  of  its  founders,  was  urgent  that  no  man 
should  be  admitted  who  had  not  in  some  way  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  literature.  Soon  after,  he  pro- 
posed the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  some  one  said  : 
"The  duke  has  never  written  a  book."  "True," 
replied  Croker;  "but  he  is  a  capital  hand  at  re- 
views." 

A  clever  remark  made  at  a  London  dinner  not  long 
ago  is  reported  by  the  Bazar's  correspondent.  They 
were  talking  of  George  Alexander,  the  English  actor, 
and  some  one  remarked  that  his  real  name  was  Sam- 
son. "  What  a  pily."  said  a  lady,  "that  he  doesn't 
keep  it !  It's  such  a  good  name  for  a  player.  Sam- 
son was  the  first  actor  who  brought  down  the 
house  I "  _ 

A  clergyman  is  quoted  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  in 
his  memoirs  as  authority  for  the  story  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Hallam's  going  down  to  Richmond  to  be 
godfather  to  Tennyson's  eldest  boy,  the  historian 
asked  :  *'  What  is  to  be  the  child's  name  ?  "  "  Hal- 
lam,"  answered  the  poet.  "  I  don't  like  surnames  for 
Christian  names."  said  the  other.  "Why  not  call 
him  Alfred  ?  "  "  What  if  he  were  to  turn  out  a  fool  ?  " 
was  the  reply.  _ 

Sir  Francis  Doyle  was  dining  with  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  when  some  one  broached  the 
queerness  of  American  names.  "Fancy  such  a 
name,"  said  somebody,  "as  'Birdseye.'"  "Birds- 
eye,"  said  Doyle,  "  is  surely  as  good  as  '  Cavendish." " 
Here  is  another  tobacco  story  :  In  colonial  times  the 
Virginians  had  a  grievance,  and  sent  in  a  long-winded 
petition  for  redress  of  fancied  wrongs,  with  the  wind- 
up  that  their  request  was  to  be  granted,  "for  the 
safety  of  their  immortal  souls."  "Oh,  d — n  your 
souls,"  replied  the  minister  ;  "  grow  tobacco." 

The  first  Lord  Lytton  was  certainly  daft.  One 
morning,  while  he  was  entertaining  a  large  company 
at  his  country-seat,  the  guests  were  all  assembled  at 
breakfast  in  the  great  hall,  when  their  host  came  in, 
in  an  old  dressing-gown,  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  disappeared  without  uttering  a  word  to  any  one. 
Arthur  Russell  expressed  his  surprise  to  his  next 
neighbor,  who  said  :  "He  believes  himself  to  be  in- 
visible." And,  sure  enough,  in  a  little  time,  he  ap- 
peared in  his  usual  dress,  and  saluted  his  friends  as 
if  he  had  not  seen  them  since  the  previous  night. 

A  Philadelphia  girl,  who  wore  pretty  gowns  and 
bonnets,  tried  to  train  her  large  primary  class  in  a 
mission  school  in  habits  of  systematic  and  intelli- 
gent giving.  Their  offerings  were  sent  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  little  Chinese  girl  in  the  Home  in  San 
Francisco,  and  often  and  patiently  did  the  teacher 
go  over  the  story  of  the  little  girl  rescued  from  a 
home  of  cruelty  and  neglect,  and  tell  the  children 
how  their  pennies  helped  to  teach  her  about  Jesus. 
They  listened  with  apparent  interest  and  under- 
standing. One  Sunday,  to  make  sure  that  her 
words  sank  into  comprehending  hearts,  she  in- 
quired:  "Now,  children,  what  do  I  do  with  this 
money  you  bring  every  Sunday  ?  "  An  unexpected 
stillness  was  the  only  answer.  Surprised,  she  re- 
peated her  question  :  "This  money,  you  know,  that 
you  bring  every  Sunday.  I  have  often  told  you  ; 
now  who  can  tell  me  what  I  do  with  it  ?  "  One  shrill 
voice  replied  :  ' '  Yer  buy  yer  hats  with  it  1  " 

During  a  trip  through  Ireland,  a  New  Yorker  one 
day  found  himself  without  his  razors,  which  were  in  a 
hand-bag  he  had  left  behind  at  the  hotel  where  he 
had  stopped  the  day  before.  He  accordingly  told 
the  landlord  to  send  him  a  barber.  The  landlord 
was  doubtful  if  there  was  a  man  in  the  village  who 
could  serve  him,  but  presently  sent  up  a  man  who 
expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  job.  The 
New  Yorker  decided  to  risk  a  gash  or  two.  "  Well, 
sir,"  said  the  amateur  barber,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
"  will  you  please  to  lie  down  flat  on  your  back,  while  I 
shave  you,  sir  ?  "  Thinking  it  was  probably  a  custom 
of  the  country,  the  New  Yorker  stretched  out  com- 
fortably on  his  back,  and  nearly  went  asleep  while 
the  fellow  shaved  him,  so  light  was  his  touch.  When 
he  had  finished,  the  New  Yorker  arose  and  said  :  "  I 
am  curious  to  know  why  you  asked  me  to  lie  down  to 
be  shaved?"  "Because,  sir,"  was  his  ingenious  re* 
ply,  "  I  never  before  shaved  a  live  man,  sir." 

When  Queen  Victoria  paid  her  visit  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  the  Third,  forty-three  years  ago,  Baltard 
asked  Baron  Haussmann  to  present  him  to  the  British 
queen.  The  baron  promised  to  do  so  if  Baltard  would 
shave  off  his  beard,  pretending  that  Victoria  had  a 
great  prejudice  against  whiskered  faces.  Baltard 
had  a  beautiful  beard,  but  he  made  the  sacrifice.  He 
appeared  at  the  fele  clean-shaven,  and  took  up  his 
place  near  the  prefect,  who,  however,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  htm,  despite  Baltard's  frantic  attempts  to 
attract  his  attention.  At  last  the  ceremony  of  pre- 
sentation came  to  an  end,  and  Baltard  had  not  kissed 
the  queen's  hand.  Haussmann,  instead  of  taking 
notice  of  his  gesticulation,  had  deliberately  looked  the 
other  way,  and,  finally,  when  the  queen  moved  away, 
asked  Baltard,  haughtily,  "what  he  meant  by  it?" 


"  What  I  meant  by  it  I  "  was  the  irate  reply  ;  "  you 
promised  to  present  me  to  the  queen."  "Who  are 
you?"  "  I  am  Baltard."  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  Hauss- 
mann, ' '  but,  my  dear  fellow,  I  did  not  recognize  you  ; 
you  look  like  a  scarecrow."  Baltard  never  forgave 
him. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


She  Misses  so  Much. 
When  I  o'erhear  two  women  talk, 

Tho"  it  may  seem  absurd, 
I  always  feel  quite  sorry  for 
The  poor  dear  absent  third. 

— Chicago  Post. 
♦ 

A  Fellow  Feeling. 
In  quavering  voice  he  asked,  "Can  you 
Inform  me  what  they're  going  to  do  ?  " 
Said  I,  "The  ship  is  heaving  to." 

Upon  the  rail  his  form  he  spread, 
Out  o'er  the  sea  he  stretched  his  head, 
"  Well,  I  know  how  she  feels,"  he  said. 

— Exchange, 

The  Path  to  Success. 
'  Double  Murder  !  "     "  Suicide  I  " 
'  Poison  I "     "  Arson  !  "     "  Death  His  Bride  !  " 
'  Dead  Man's  Message  !  "    "  Poor  White  Slave  ! " 
'  Earthquake  !  "  "  Landslide  !  "    "Tidal  Wave  1  " 
'  Crushed  to  Death  by  Cable  Car  I  " 
'  How  to  Run  a  Private  Bar  !  " 
"  Prlze-Fight  Makes  a  Strange  Romance  !  " 
'  Woman  in  Hypnotic  Trance  1  " 
'  Smallpox  1  "     "  Typhus  !  "     "Spotted  Death  ! ' 
'  Man  with  Poison  in  His  Breath  !  " 
'  Pretty  Actress  Breaks  Her  Leg  I  " 
'  Russell  Sage  on  '  How  to  Beg  '  !  " 
'  Frightful  Deluge  !  "     "  Holocaust  !  " 
'  Railroad  Smash-Up,  Ninety  Lost  1  " 
'  Cut  in  Two  by  Whirling  Saw  I  " 
'  Woman  Smashed  her  Husband's  Jaw  !  " 
'  Three-Eyed  Baby  !  "     "  Armless  Man  !  " 
'  Strychnine  Put  in  Milking  Can  !  " 
'  How  1  Murdered  Ninety  Men  !  " 
'  Raving  Dog  that  Mangled  Ten  !  " 
'  Woman  Samson  I  "     "  Man  Ate  Glass  !  " 
'  Blown  to  Atoms  !  "     "  Killed  by  Gas  !  " 

That's  the  kind  of  stuff  we  know 

Makes  the  Yellow  Papers  go. 

— McLandburgh  Wilson  in  Life. 


The  Defi  of  Billy  Mason. 
"  Willi  fight  him?"   Billy  Mason  spoke  with  em- 
phasis intense  ; 
"  Will  I  fight  with  Alta  Villa  ?     Will  a  tomcat  climb 
a  fence  ? 

As  soon  as  I  can  pack  my  grip  I'll  go  across  the  sea 

And  teach  a  wholesome  lesson  to  that   polyglot 
marquis. 

I  will  take  a  saw  and  cleaver  and  a  trusty  butcher's 
knife 

That  Phil  Armours  going  to  send  me  ;  I  will  upon 
my  life. 

The  Marquis  de  Alta  Villa  little  reckons  of  the  fate 

That  awaits  him  when  I  meet  him  and  get  fairly  on 
his  gait. 

Then  you  will  see  how   Billy   fights.     I  tell  you 
plainly  now 

I  will  carve  him  as  the  fellows  in  our  stockyards 
carve  a  cow. 

With  upper  cut  I'll  gash  him  where  the  porterhouse 
locates  ; 

Then  Til  stab  him  in  the  portion  whence  the  rib- 
roast  emanates  ; 

Then  with  keen  and  true  precision  I  will  quickly 
run  him  through 

Where  we  get,  out  in  Chicago,  the  designs  for  kid- 
ney stew. 

And  when  I've  finished  with  him,  effete  monarchies 
will  know 

How  we  fight  the  festive  duel  in  the  town  of  Chi- 
cago."—  Washington  Post. 


A  Juvenile  Machiavelli. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself : 

Dear  Uncle  Fred  :  I  thot  I  would  rite  a  few 
lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  need  about  seven  dolers 
more  to  raise  the  price  of  a  bike  what  paw  promised 
me  if  I  would  save  up  enuf  to  pay  fer  Half  of  it. 

I  spose  you  ain't  Got  that  much  to  your  name  Have 
you.  I  Often  told  Mar  What  a  lot  I  think  of  you. 
If  they  was  jist  one  purson  in  the  world  what  1  Could 
Help  git  ennylhing  they  Want  by  Wishin  fer  it  bet 
you  no  who  It  is. 

When  I  git  to  be  a  man  I'm  going  to  wear  my 
Whiskers  jist  like  You  do,  Becos  I  think  it  looks  A 
good  deal  better  than  the  way  paw  Has  them. 

Of  Course  if  you  ain't  got  the  munny  1  mite  git 
along  with  Suthin  else,  only  Don't  send  no  Books. 
I'm  too  Bizzy  to  read.  I've  Got  suthin  real  nice  Fer 
you.    Jee  but  it's  fine.  Georgie. 

— Pittsburg  Journal. 


THE    DAILY    JAUNDICE    ON    TOP. 


Washington,  D.  C. — The  President  and  Cabi- 
net and  the  New  York  Jaundice  correspondent  spent 
three  hours  in  conference  in  the  Jaundice's  Wash- 
ington Bureau  last  night.  The  President  at  first 
favored  waiting  until  the  report  of  the  board  of  in- 
quiry is  acted  on  before  declaring  war  ;  but  when 
your  correspondent  informed  him  that  the  Jaundice's 
Sunday  edition  describing  and  illustrating  the  "  First 
Naval  Duel"  off  Key  West  was  already  printed,  he 
immediately  receded  from  his  position,  and  stated 
that  he  would  issue  the  necessary  declaration  of  war 
as  soon  as  the  Jaundice's  tugs,  containing  reporters, 
artists,  and  trance- mediums,  reached  Key  West.  By 
special  arrangement  with  the  telegraph  companies, 
connections  have  been  made  between  the  Gulf 
Squadron  and  the  Jaundice  building,  New  York,  so 
that  the  first  shot  fired  in  the  Jaundice's  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  will  be  fired  by  ike 
Jaundice  1 1 

One  hundred  picked  men  arrived  here  from  Yappe- 
ville,  Wis.,  to  defend  the  national  capital.  They 
were  "  picked  "  at  the  depot  and  relieved  of  all  their 
valuables. 

The  Jaundice  has  arranged  the  following  pro- 
gramme for  the  navy  :  At  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties, the  United  States  monitors  Melancholia,  Fitz- 
simmons.  Singed  Cat,  and  Sitting  Bull  will  individ- 
ually engage  the  Spanish  destroyers  Tamale,  De 
Monk,  Garrote,  and  Tarantula.  Our  submarine 
torpedo-boat  McGinly  will  station  herself  off  Key 
West,  and  apply  spontaneous  combustion  to  all- 
comers under  the  Spanish  flag. 

The  Fish  Commission  this  morning  issued  a  most 
significant  order  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
aggressive  course  the  administration  means  to  pursue 
toward  Spain.  The  order  reads  that  "All  Spanish 
mackerel  are  to  leave  United  States  waters  by  noon 
to-morrow."  Prominent  diplomats  say  that  Spain 
will  at  once  resent  this  harsh  edict,  and  attack  our 
helpless  coasts. 

Footpads  broke  into  the  naval-gun  foundry  last 
night,  and  this  morning  it  was  found  that  several 
guns  had  been  rifled. 

At  the  Spanish  legation  last  evening  an  important 
conference  ws*1-- ield,  the  nature  of  which  your  corre- 
spondent couM  not  learn,  his  ladder  being  too  short 
to  enable  him  to  get  his  ear  to  the  window. — Harper's 

Weekly. 

• — ■» — • 

Great  Benevolences. 

In  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  the  con- 
dition of  the  metropolitan  poor  is  constantly  being 
ameliorated  by  the  grand  benevolences  of  wealthy 
people.  Sanitary  reforms  are  frequently  suggested 
and  carried  out  with  earnestness  and  intelligence. 
Among  sanitary  reforms  those  produced  by  Hostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters  in  dyspeptic  stomach,  disordered 
liver,  digestive  organs,  or  nervous  system  are  very 
conspicuous. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


"He  claims  to  be  a  Southern  planter."  "He 
doesn't  look  like  one."  "He  is,  though.  He  is  a 
Mobile  undertaker."— New  York  Journal. 


The   Huntsman 

who  takes  a  bottle  of 


[th  him  is  prepared  against   every     - 
It  is  2  foe  to  fatigue— containing  all  that  is  stimulat-     (& 
Ingand  nourishing  in  primeleanbeef 
and  may  be  deliciously  prepared  in       - 
a  moment  with  cold  or  hot  water,     ^tj 
For  sale  by  ail  druggists  and  grocers 


Armour  &  Company 
Chicago. 


Don't  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbeth's — get  the  chim- 
ney made  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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GIVE     PAKT     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
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AILL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 
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Weekly  Call 12  "     i.so 

"    6  "     7s 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKEIiS,  Proprietor. 
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OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  31 . .  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

I'.elgic .   (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  April  2 

Venus  (Cargo  Only) Thursday,  April  21 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  10 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Round- Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBB5,  Secretary. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 


Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ptrts,  10  a,  m.,  Apr.  1, 
6,  11,   16,   21,    26V  May    1,   transfer  at 
Seattle.  » 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Spear  Street 
Wharf).  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  8,  18,  23,  May  3, 
transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
,  a.  m„  Apr.  1,6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  May  1, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  2,  8,  14,  20, 
26,  May  2,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  q  a.m.,  Apr. 
3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  May  1,  and  every  fourth  day  there- 
after. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  M.,  Apr.  1,  s,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  May  3,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  April  ie,  and  2nd  of 
each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


4f  nil  If      S'  S'  Alameda  sails  via 

pPMIiIV   Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

j  Is.  Sydney,  Wednesday,  April  20, 

1898,  at  2  p.  m. 

s.  S.Zealandia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Wednesday,  May 

f.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines 

AMERICAN    LINE. 

New  York  and  Southampton  (London,  Paris), 
from  New  York  every  Wednesday,  10  A,  M. 

St.  Paul Apr.  20  1  St.  Louis May  18 

St.  Louis Apr.     37  |  Paris May  25 

Paris May     4  I  St.  Paul June    1 

St.  Paul May    11  |  St.  Louis June    8 

RED    STAR    LINK. 
New  York  and  Antwerp.    From  New  York  every 
Wednesday. 

Kensington Apr.   20  I  Friesland May    18 

Westernland Apr.   27  |  Kensington May  25 

Southwark May     4  I  Westernland June      1 

Noordland May    11  |  Southwark June    3 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  St..  Grand  Hotel  Bldg. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YORK— QUEENSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Sailings  from  New  York  Wednesdays, 
12  noon. 

MAJESTIC Apr.  20.. May   18.  .June  is-. July    13 

GERMANIC Apr.  37.  .May  25.  June  32.  July  so 

ADRIATIC July  27 

TEUTONIC May    4.  June     1.  June   39. .Aug.    3 

BRITANNIC May   11. June    8. July    6. .Aug.  10 


Cymric,    600   feet  long,    12,562  tons.    New 
Twin-Screw  Cargo  and  Passenger  Steamer. 

Special  sailings  according  to  tide. 

May  17th June  21st July  26th.     Berths  $60.00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and  outside. 

S,  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  West 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  61  ? 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship  0 
Pacific  Coast. 
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THE        ARGON  Ai'U  T  . 


April  ii, 


The  Reynolds  Lunch-Party. 
Miss  Grace  Reynolds  gave  a  charming  lunch-party 
on  Monday,  April  4th,  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Irrna  Minor,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  is 
here  on  a  visit  of  several  weeks'  duration.  The 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  annex  dining-room,  and 
the  decorations  were  of  American  Beauty  roses. 
Those  invited  to  meet  Miss  Minor  were  Mrs.  Willard 
Ormsby  Wayman,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Benier.  Miss  Gertrude 
McConnell,  and  Miss  Ethel  Caldwell. 

The  Burlingame  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Club  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  summer  season,  and  now  have  polo  meets 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Among  the  most 
prominent  contestants  are  Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mr.  Harry  Simpkins, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin,  Mr. 
Harry  Howard,  Mr.  John  Lawson,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Breeden,  Mr.  Dunphy,  and  Mr.  Brewer. 

A  recent  improvement  that  is  a  factor  for  pleasure 
with  many  members  of  the  club  is  the  new  bicycle 
road  that  runs  from  a  point  midway  between  San 
Mateo  and  Burlingame  and  extends  to  the  beach, 
and  thence  along  the  county  road  to  Millbrae.  It  is 
about  ten  feet  wide  and  almost  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  has  been  constructed  on  the  latest  scientific 
principles.  The  residents  of  San  Mateo  and  Bur- 
lingame paid  for  it  by  private  subscription. 

Among  those  who  will  occupy  their  cottages  at 
Burlingame  during  the  coming  summer  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Krutt- 
schnitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J. 
Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc 
Tobin,  and  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  will  not  be  there  this  sum- 
mer, as  they  have  gone  to  Europe  for  several  months. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Green  are  having  a  home 
erected  in  San  Mateo,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J. 
Wilson  will  occupy  the  Jarboe  cottage  in  San  Mateo 
during  the  summer. 

California  Woman's  Hospital. 
Commencing  on  Saturday  evening,  April  16th, 
and  continuing  for  two  weeks  thereafter,  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Institute  of  An  will  be  the  scene  of  a  most 
instructive  and  interesting  art-loan  exhibition  of  rare 
portraits,  the  work  of  artists  whose  names  are  known 
the  world  over.  The  beneficiary  will  be  the  Cali- 
fornia Woman's  Hospital,  which  is  sadly  in  need  of 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  its  noble  work  of 
charity.  On  the  first  night,  which  will  be  made  quite 
a  society  affair,  the  price  of  admission  will  be  one 
dollar  each,  and  after  that  the  tickets  will  be  fifty 
cents  each.  The  posters  for  the  exhibition  were 
shown  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Sketch  Club,  and  attracted  many  visitors. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Olive  Farrington  Sampson  to  Mr.  Henry  Harrison 
Scott,  of  this  city.  Miss  Sampson  is  the  daughter 
of  Captain  W.  T.  Sampson,  U.  S,  N.,  who  is  in 
command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  He  was 
lately  the  presiding  judge  of  the  naval  court  of  in- 
quiry over  the  disaster  to  the  Afaine.  Miss  Sampson 
is  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and  since  her  debut  in 
society  has  been  greatly  admired  in  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Newport.  Mr.  Scott  is  engaged 
in  business  in  this  city.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  H. 
H.  Scott  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Neville  Castle. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Janet  McAlpine  Watt  and 
Mr.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
April  20th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr. 
Robert  Watt,  in  Oakland. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lillie  Mayfield  and  Mr.  L. 
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ROYAL   BAKING  POWDER   CO.,    NEW   YORK 


M.  Kaiser,  of  the  firm  of  Hirsch  &  Kaiser,  took 
place  on  Sunday,  April  3d,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  1817  McAllister  Street.  Rabbi  A. 
Meyer  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  relatives  of  the  contracting 
parties.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaiser  went  to  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia to  pass  their  honeymoon.  When  they  return 
they  will  reside  at  1620  McAllister  Street. 

Mrs.  Maddox,  of  San  Jos£,  will  give  a  luncheon 
here  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George 
Crocker,  on  Saturday,  April  gth.  Covers  will  be  laid 
for  fifteen  ladies. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalon 
Long  will  give  a  lunch-party  at  their  home  in  Pied- 
mont on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
George  Crocker  and  Miss  Alice  Rutherford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  gave  a  dinner-party 
complimentary  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  re- 
cently at  their  residence  on  Harrison  Street. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard  gave  a  lunch-party 
on  Saturday.  April  2d,  at  her  home  in  Oakland,  and 
hospitably  entertained  twenty-three  ladies. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch- 
party  recently  in  the  Grill  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  Crocker. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  gave  a  pleasant  card-party  at 
her  residence  in  Oakland  on  Saturday,  April  2d,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Giles  H.  Easton,  who  is  visiting  Mrs. 
John  Phillips. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  gave  a  dinner-party 
at  their  home  on  California  Street,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  6th,  and  hospitably  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  their  friends. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  White  gave  a  dinner-party  at  her  home 
in  Berkeley  on  Saturday  evening,  April  2d,  to  com- 
memorate the  birthday  anniversary  of  her  sister. 
Miss  McGovern.  The  table  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  Cecil  Bruner  roses,  and  a  string  orchestra 
played  during  the  service  of  the  dinner  and  after- 
ward for  dancing.  The  others  present  were  Major 
and  Mrs.  William  Cluff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M. 
Cluff,  Miss  McKenzie,  Miss  Bassler,  of  San  Jose, 
Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooke,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Pringle,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Griffith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Valentine,  who  are  away 
on  a  trip  to  the  Orient,  were  recently  entertained  at 
dinner  in  Honolulu  by  Colonel  if/1  Mrs.  George 
Macfarlane.  Among  those  present  were  Hon. 
Harold  M.  Sewall,  Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane,  and  Miss 
Newlands. 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  at  Tuxedo.  N.  Y., 
is  soon  to  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  handsome 
opalescent  stained-glass  window  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Charles  Frederick  Crocker,  of  this  city.  The 
window  has  but  one  figure — that  of  St.  John  the 
Divine. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club 
held  their  fourth  monthly  competition  for  the  Liver- 
pool silver  medal  on  Saturday,  April  2d.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Mullins  was  the  successful  contestant  in  a 
field  of  ten  players. 

Extensive  preparations  are  now  being  made  by 
the  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  here  to  hold 
a  festival  in  May  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  in 
order  to  raise  funds  in  aid  of  the  Masonic  Widows' 
and  Orphans'  Home,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Decoto.  The  f£te  will  last  one  week,  and  many 
features  will  be  introduced  to  make  it  particularly 
attractive. 

A  tea  and  musicale  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  ward 
and  clinic  of  the  California  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 
will  be  given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  R.  Jennings, 
1210  Sutter  Street,  on  Saturday,  April  i6th,  from 
three  to  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  eight  to 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  various  nationali- 
ties of  the  world  will  be  heard  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental selections,  and  there  will  be  character  sketches 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Stevens,  Mr.  Paulding,  and  others. 
Light  refreshments  will  be  served  by  a  coterie  of 
young  ladies.  The  tickets  are  only  fifty  cents  each, 
and  they  may  be  procured  from  any  of  the  lady 
members,  from  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  and  Wakelee's 
drug-stores. 


EASTER    VERSE. 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  Constantine  E.  A.  Foerster, 
which  took  place  on  Thursday,  March  31st,  San 
Francisco  lost  one  of  the  foremost  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  bar.  Though  not  a  native 
son,  Mr.  Foerster  was  a  resident  of  this  State  from 
early  infancy  and  was  a  thorough  Californian.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  the  University 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 
However,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  intellectual 
equipment — and  he  was  a  man  of  fine  scholarly 
attainments  —  was  the  result  of  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  His  brief  life  was  one  of  untiring  industry. 
He  loved  his  profession  with  an  ideal  love,  and  he 
was  ambitious  to  excel  in  it.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Few  men,  at  that  age,  have  built  up  a 
larger  clientage  or  drawn  to  themselves  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  larger  or  more  important  inter- 
ests than  did  Mr.  Foerster.  All  who  knew  him 
speak  of  his  great  ability,  sound  judgment,  and 
stanch  integrity.  Those  intimately  associated  with 
him  were  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion. 


See  the  Land  her  Easter  Keeping. 
See  the  land  her  Easter  keeping. 

Rises  as  her  Maker  rose  ; 
Seeds  so  long  in  darkness  sleeping 

Burst  at  last  from  winter  snows. 
Earth  with  heaven  above  rejoices  ;         j 

Fields  and  gardens  hail  the  spring  ; 
Shaughs  and  woodlands  ring  with  voices, 

While  the  wild  birds  build  and  sing. 

You,  to  whom  your  Maker  granted 

Powers  to  those  sweet  birds  unknown, 
Use  the  craft  by  God  implanted — 

Use  the  reason  not  your  own. 
Here,  while  heaven  and  earth  rejoices, 

Each  his  Easter  tribute  bring — 
Work  of  fingers,  chant  of  voices, 

Like  the  birds  who  build  and  sing. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 


The  Legend  of  Easter  Eggs. 
Trinity  bells  with  their  hollow  lungs, 
And  their  vibrant  lips  and  their  brazen  tongues, 
Over  the  roofs  of  the  city  pour 
Their  Easter  music  with  joyous  roar, 
Till  the  soaring  notes  to  the  sun  are  rolled 
As  he  swings  along  in  his  path  of  gold. 

"  Dearest  papa,"  says  my  boy  to  me, 
As  he  merrily  climbs  on  his  mother's  knee, 

'  Why  are  these  eggs  that  you  see  me  hold 
Colored  so  finely  with  blue  and  gold  ? 
And  what  is  the  wonderful  bird  that  lays 
Such  beautiful  eggs  upon  Easter  days?" 
Tenderly  shine  the  April  skies, 
Like  laughter  and  tears  in  my  child's  blue  eyes. 
And  every  face  in  the  street  is  gay, 
Why  cloud  this  youngster's  by  saying  nay  ? 
So  1  cudgel  my  brains  for  the  tale  he  begs, 
And  tell  him  this  story  of  Easter  eggs  : 
You  have  heard,  my  boy,  of  the  man  who  died, 
Crowned  with  keen  thorns  and  crucified  ; 
And  how   Joseph    the  wealthy — whom    God   re- 
ward ! — 
Cared  for  the  corpse  of  his  martyred  Lord, 
And  piously  tombed  it  within  the  rock. 
And  closed  the  gate  with  a  mighty  block. 
Now,  close  by  the  tomb  a  fair  tree  grew, 
With  pendulous  leaves,  and  blossoms  of  blue  ; 
And  deep  in  the  green  tree's  shadowy  breast 
A  beautiful  singing-bird  sat  on  her  nest, 
Which  was  bordered  with  mosses  like  malachite, 
And  held  four  eggs  of  an  ivory  white, 
Now,  when  the  bird  from  her  dim  recess 
Beheld  the  Lord  in  his  burial  dress, 
And  looked  on  the  heavenly  face  so  pale, 
And  the  dear  feet  pierced  with  the  cruel  nail, 
Her  heart  nigh  broke  with  a  sudden  pang, 
And  out  of  the  depths  of  her  sorrow  she  sang. 
All  night  long,  till  the  moon  was  up, 
She  sat  and  sang  in  her  moss-wreathed  cup, 
A  song  of  sorrow  as  wild  and  shrill 
As  the  homeless  wind  when  it  roams  the  hill. 
So  full  of  tears,  so  loud  and  long, 
That  the  grief  of  the  world  seemed  turned  to  song. 
But  soon  there  came  through  the  weeping  night 
A  glittering  angel  clothed  in  while  ; 
And  he  rolled  the  stone  from  the  tomb  away, 
Where  the  Lord  of  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens  lay  ; 
And  Christ  arose  in  the  cavern's  gloom, 
And  in  living  lustre  came  from  the  tomb. 
Now,  the  bird  that  sat  in  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
Beheld  this  celestial  Mystery, 
And  its  heart  was  filled  with  a  sweet  delight, 
And  it  poured  a  song  on  the  throbbing  night  ; 
Notes  climbing  notes,  till  higher,  higher. 
They  shot  to  Heaven  like  spears  of  fire. 
When  the  glittering  white-robed  angel  heard 
The  sorrowing  song  of  the  grieving  bird, 
And  heard  the  following  chant  of  mirth 
That  hailed  Christ  risen  again  on  earth, 
He  said,  "  Sweet  bird,  be  forever  blest, 
Thyself,  thy  eggs,  and  thy  moss-wreathed  nest !  " 
And  ever,  my  child,  since  that  blessed  night. 
When  death  bowed  down  to  the  Lord  of  Light, 
The  eggs  of  that  sweet  bird  change  their  hue. 
And  burn  with  red,  and  gold,  and  blue — 
Reminding  mankind  in  their  simple  way 
Of  the  holy  marvel  of  Easter  day. — Anon. 


Her  Beauty  Remains. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  long  pre- 
served good  looks  is  seen  in  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  still  rules  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  Though  past  the  meridian  of  life  and 
long  since  a  grandmother,  this  estimable  dame  re- 
tains the  superb  beauty  which  characterized  her  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Simple  diet  and  a  modest 
daily  allowance  of  the  best  champagne  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  phenomenon.  The  wine  of  her 
choice  is  the  Moet  &  Chandon — a  fact  that  must  be 
gratifying  to  its  London  agents.  The  princess  is 
very  fond  of  outdoor  exercise. — London  Journal, 


It  is  said  that  the  late  Ogden  Goelet,  who  recently 
died  while  on  a  yachting  tour  abroad,  left  nearly 
forty  millions  of  dollars  to  be  divided  between  his  son 
and  daughter,  Robert  and  May  Goelet. 


Have  you  got  a  vexatious  problem  in  your  work  or 
business  ?  Don't  fret  and  and  fume  about  it.  Take 
a  day  off  on  Mt.  Tamalpais.  Your  mind  is  clearer 
and  all  wrinkles  smooth  themselves  out  after  a  few 
hours  in  the  pure  air  and  revivifying  scenery  of  that 
favored  resort. 


1898   Bicycles  Down  to  $5.00. 

New  1898  Model  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bicycles  are  now 
being  sold  on  easy  conditions  as  tow  as  $5.co;  others 
outright  at  $13.95,  and  high-grade  at  $19.95  an(*  $22.50,  to 
be  paid  for  after  received.  If  you  will  cut  this  notice 
out  and  send  to  Shars,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  they 
will  send  you  their  1898  Bicycle  Catalogue  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 


WANTED-$IO,000. 

First-class  security.    Will  pay  six 
per  cent.  net.    Address, 

Box  G,  Argonaut  office. 


Ball's 

J Vegetable  Sicilian' 

T)atr  Renewed 

Look  up  that  word  Renew. 
"Restored  to  freshness." 
"Gives  new  life."  Ttiaf  s 
just  what  it  does.  No  gray 
hair.     No  dandruff. 


Loans  to  Society  People 

At    their    homes     on     Diamonds,     in 
confidence. 


UNCLE  HARRIS, 

Phone  Brown  323.  15  Grant  Avenue. 


"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PRE-EMINENTLY  SUPERIOR. 

"  STANDARD  "  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANT. 

Repairs.       -----       Hauliiig. 

C.  B.  PARCEIXS, 

Tel.  Dramji  34.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET    STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

16,600  francs  at  Paris 

(Jiia-LaiocHe 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
Tire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 
Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 
New  York:  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 
26-30  N.  William  St. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWIT    REFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family     Hotel    of  San    Francieco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

|U|  PA    I         Properly  prepared  and  promptly 
Ivl  C/\  L     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First- class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


April  ii, 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  r£sum£  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Tucker  have  returned 
from  a  long  stay  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Mr. 
Tucker  is  much  improved  in  health. 

Mr.  William  Sproule,  who  is  recovering  from  his 
illness,  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Mrs.  William  Alvord,  accompanied  by  her  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  and  Dr.  James  W. 
Keeney.  left  for  New  York  on  April  3d.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Keeney  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth,  Mrs.  Edwin  Dan- 
forth, and  Miss  F.  M.  Danforth  sailed  for  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  on  the  Oceanic  steamer  Zealandia  on 
Wednesday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Mayo  Newball,  Mrs.  Crockett,  Miss  Caro  Crockett, 
and  Miss  Champion,  who,  after  a  trip  through 
Mexico,  have  been  traveling  in  the  East,  have  re- 
turned to  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington  arrived  here 
early  in  the  week  and  are  occupying  their  residence 
on  California  Street.  They  expect  to  remain  here 
about  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  expect  to  leave  for 
the  East  about  the  middle  of  April.  Mrs.  Crocker 
and  Miss  Rutherford  will  probably  leave  for  Europe 
immediately  after  their  arrival  in  New  York.  Miss 
Birdie  Rutherford  is  at  school  in  Paris. 

Miss  Jennie  Flood  and  her  guests,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Morse  and  Mr.  John  W.  Twiggs,  returned 
on  April  2d,  after  a  month's  pleasure  trip  in  Mexico. 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Williams  left  on  March  30th  to 
visit  New  York  city,  Washington,  and  Paris,  where 
she  will  visit  relatives  and  friends  for  several  months. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wigmore,  who  are  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Van  Nuys,  of  Los  Angeles, 
spent  last  week  at  the  Lankershira  ranch  near  San 
Fernando. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  E.  Lester  will  occupy  the 
Mills  residence  at  Menlo  Park  this  summer. 

Miss  NordbofF,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Nord- 
hoff,  the  artist,  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett 
at  her  residence,  931  Bush  Street.  She  will  soon  go 
to  Coronado  Beach. 
Miss  Jennie  Blair  was  in  Seattle  last  week. 
Mrs.  B.  Chandler  Howard  is  here  from  Yokohama 
on  a  visit  with  her  two  children,  and  is  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Bella  Vista.  Mrs.  Howard  will  be  well  re- 
membered here,  in  art  circles  particularly,  as  Miss 
Nellie  Hopps. 

Mrs.  George  Loomis  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Keith  and  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith,  who 
have  been  spending  the  month  of  March  in  San 
Rafael,  are  now  sojourning  at  Los  Gatos. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Strong  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Osborne,  is  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Minor  Goodall  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip. 

Mr.  George  W.  Spencer  departed  for  the  East 
during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  will  spend  the  summer  in 
California,  visiting  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  and 
later  will  go  to  San  Rafael  for  the  season  there. 

Miss  Angela  Sullivan  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Boston  visiting  relatives. 
Mr.  John  I.  Sabin  left  for  the  East  last  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Henry  Payot  have  left  Cairo  for 
Cons  tan  dnople. 

Miss  Kathro  Burton  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  Pearce,  at  Fort  Logan,  Colo. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Whittier  have  been  enjoy- 
ing a  trip  through  Southern  California, 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
S.  Tevis,  at  Bakersfield. 

Mr.  Archibald  C.  Gunter,  the  well-known  novelist, 
has  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  a  short  time. 

Miss  Florence  Sharon,  who  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Washington  with  Senator  and  Mrs.  New- 
lands,  is  expected  to  return  home  about  the  middle  of 
next  month. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Givens  has  left  for  the  East 
Mr.  Francis  Francis,  who  is  well  known  in  San 
Francisco,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Liverpool  on 
*     the  White  Star  steamer  Teutonic  on  March  23d. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Johnson,  n£e  McGregor,  of  Fort  Rus- 
sell, Wyo.,  is  here  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Davidson.  With  Miss  Jean  Davidson  she  has  spent 
two  pleasant  weeks  with  Mrs.  James  Williamson  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Bond,  of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  is  visiting 
her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  Dore.  She  will  remain  in  Cal- 
ifornia about  four  months. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Buckbee  arrived  in  New  York  early  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Ozro  W.  Childs  and  her  daughter  have  re- 
turned to  Los  Angeles,  after  having  spent  the  winter 
in  a  visit  to  the  South  and  in  the  East. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hart,  who  left  San  /Francisco  a  fort- 
night ago,  sailed  on  the  White  Star  steamer  Ger- 
manic for  Liverpool  on  March  30th. 

Miss  May  Vrooraan  has  returned  from  Boston, 
where  she  has  been  attending  the  Boston  School  of 
Technology. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  and  Miss  Walter  left 
last  week  for  Paris,  where  they  will  meet  Mr.  Edgar 
Walter,  who  is  studying  there.  Together  they  will 
make  an  extended  tour  of  Europe. 

Miss  Ethel  Pomroy,  who  has  been  staying  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  during  the  winter,  has  returned  to 
Oakland,  where  she  is  now  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  V.  Witcher. 

Miss  Magda  Heuermann,  a  well-known  artist  in 
miniatures,  is  here  from  Chicago  on  a  brief  visit,  and 
is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista. 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Otis  has  returned  to  the  city,  and  is 
staying  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista. 

Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Hogg,  Miss  Hogg,  Miss  Anna  L.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  E.  Ames,  and  Miss  Ames,  com- 


posed a  party  which  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
during  the  week. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Macfarlane  left  for  Honolulu  on  the 
Oceanic  steamer  Zealandia,  which  sailed  on  April 
6th. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Cooper,  who  is  in  New  York,  leaves  soon  ' 
for  Washington,  where  he  will  join   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Morse,  who  are  visiting  President  McKinley. 
They  expect  to  return  to  California  about  April  25th.  : 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  was  at  San  Diego  last 
week. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Rithet  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
after  an  absence  of  some  duration. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Davies,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  S.  F.  Davies.  arrived  from  Honolulu  early  in  the 
week  and  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  is  en 
route  to  his  home  in  England. 

Mr.  S.  Menzies  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

General  A.  W.  Barrett,  of  Sacramento,  was  at  the 
California  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  James  Moore  was  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  early  in 
the  week. 

A  party  including  Mr.  James  B.  Stetson,  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Sprague,  Miss  Sprague,  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Winslow,  Miss  Winslow,  Mrs.  Rodgers,  and 
Miss  Allen,  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a 
few  days  ago. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Farrell,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  a  guest  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Currier  and  Miss  Nataline 
Currier,  accompanied  by  Miss  Greenwood  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  are  at  San  Mateo  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Grant,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Billard,  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Corwin,  were  at  the  California  Hotel  during 
the  week. 

Dr.  Benedict  Friedlander  and  Dr.  Karl  von  der 
Steiner,  of  Berlin,  two  scientists  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  scientific  research  in  Borneo  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  were  at  the  Palace  a  few  days  ago. 

judge  Eugene  R.  Garber  visited  the  Hotel  Rafael 
last  week. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Tripler  is  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  for  a 
few  months. 

Mr.  H.  M.  La  Rue  came  down  from  Sacramento 
during  the  week,  and  registered  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  Rossier,  nie  Pope,  is  visiting  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Pope,  at  their  home, 
Hilcrest,  Highland  Park. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Latham  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Denson,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  are  guests 
at  the  Palace  HoteL 

Mrs.  Henry  Newton,  of  Chicago,  who  is  making 
an  extended  visit  to  this  coast,  is  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Freeman,  of  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright,  chairman  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  resident  in  California,  will  leave  San  Francisco 
for  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  thirteenth  of  this 
month  to  represent  the  Colonial  Dames,  of  California- 
Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright  is  the  only  delegate  from  this 
State  appointed  (o  represent  the  Colonial  Dames,  as 
each  non-colonial  State  is  allowed  but  one  representa- 
tive at  the  convention,  which  is  held  every  two  years 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  J.  H.  Maggard,  of  Springfield,  O.,  Mr.  William 
Jones,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  L.  M.  Andrews,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Mr.  D.  Hendin,  Alleghany,  Penn..  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Livingston,  Mr.  William  Kaufman,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Olsen,  Mr.  Raymon  Burkhart,  and  Mr.  F. 
Dunham. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Brush,  of  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Rutherford,  of  the  City 
of  Mexico,  Count  Bolinski,  of  Buda-Pesth,  Hun, 
gary,  Sir  Oliver  Crapps,  of  Devonshire,  England, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Carson,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  J.  LeConte,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  George  F.  Grant. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Baker,  Mr.  J.  W.  Sibbet, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Clausen,  Mr.  E.  W.  Sullivan,  of  London, 
Colonel  John  F.  Carrere,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  V.  S. 
McClatchy,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M. 
Latham,  of  Portland,  Mr.  George  E.  Starr,  of 
Seattle,  Colonel  J.J.  Munan,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Otis,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bradley,  of  New  York, 
and  Colonel  P.  H.  Sexton,  of  Montana. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

General  William  R.  Shatter,  U.  S.  A.,  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  in  Southern  California  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection. During  the  week,  he  left  San  Diego  with 
Captain  Charles  Humphreys,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  to  examine  the  fortifications  of  Ballast  Point. 

Lieutenant  J.  F.  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bell, 
who  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L. 
House,  of  this  city,  recendy,  arrived  at  Vancouver 
Barracks  last  week,  and  were  the  guests  of  Major 
Hoff,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Hoff. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wallace  F.  Randolph,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in  this  city  early  last  week 
from  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  where  he  has  been  stationed 
for  the  past  three  years.  He  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  with  his  regiment  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  J.  E.  Hoffer,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
assistant  instructor  in  tactics,  has  returned  to  West 
Point  after  a  month's  leave. 

Lieutenant  John  B.  Milton,  U.  S.  N.,  who  left  for 
the  East  during  the  week,  will  report  at  once  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Nicholas  J.  L.  T.  Halpine,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Halpine  are  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 

Captain  J.  B.  Burbank,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
was  at  the  Array  and  Navy  Club  in  Washington  last 
week. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  W.  Carlin  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Independence  and  ordered  to  the 
Monterey  as  executive  officer. 

Lieutenant  Walter  S.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieu- 


tenant George  M.  Stoney.  U.  S.  N.,  left  for  the  East 
a  few  days  ago,  having  been  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 

Captain  William  R.  Abercrombie,  Second  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  accompanied  by  four  officers  and  the 
soldiers,  Laplanders,  and  reindeer  comprising  the 
government  expedition  for  the  exploration  and  survey 
of  the  Copper  River  country,  sailed  from  Seattle  on 
April  7th  for  Port  Valdes. 

Lieutenant  Francis  H.  Schoeffel,  Ninth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  Long,  U.  S.  N., 
have  left  for  Washington,  where  they  will  report  for 
duty. 

Major  Louis  H.  Rucker,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
was  the  guest  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Barry  at  Van- 
couver Barracks  last  week.  He  was  en  route  from 
Alaska  to  his  station.  Fort  Walla  Walla. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  A.  Adams  has  been 
detached  from  the  Monterey  and  ordered  to  the  In- 
dependence as  executive  officer. 

Captain  Charles  Grierson,  Tenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Grierson  have  been  visiting  the  latter's 
parents  at  Los  Angeles. 

Lieutenant  John  H.  L.  Holcombe,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
a  vistor  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  last  week. 

Lieutenant  Newton  A.  McCully,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
has  been  in  command  of  the  United  States  Geodetic 
Survey  steamer  Gedney,  left  for  Washington  last 
Tuesday  to  report  for  service  upon  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

Lieutenant  Ammen  Farenholt,  Passed  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  N.,  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a 
few  days  ago. 

The  monitor  Monadnock  is  at  Mare  Island,  where 
she  will  go  on  the  dry-dock.  Her  crew  have  been 
ordered  East  for  duty  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Baltimore,  Captain  M.  M.  Dyer  command- 
ing, which  has  been  stationed  at  Honolulu  for  some 
time,  was  expected  to  leave  for  China  on  April  7th  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Olympia,  which  was  due  at 
Honolulu  about  March  30th. 


The  annual  election  for  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April 
26th.  The  regular  ticket  comprises  Mr.  A.  Chese- 
brough,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  George  W. 
Spencer,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey.  Mr.  John  I.  Sabin, 
Mr.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Mr.  George  Wbittell,  and 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Givens.  Those  nominated  on  what 
is  termed  the  members'  ticket  are  Mr.  George  Whit- 
tell,  Mr.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow,  Mr.  Peter  McG. 
McBean,  Mr.  George  W.  Spencer,  Mr.  Edwin  Good- 
all.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donahoe,  Mr.  George  T.  Marye, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Sutton. 


The  annual  election  of  the  Bohemian  Club  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  April  nth.  The  nominees  on  the 
regular  ticket  are  as  follows :  President,  Mr.  James 
A.  Thompson  ;  vice- president,  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart ; 
secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Pennell  ;  treasurer,  Mr. 
George  A.  Story  ;  directors  for  two  years,  Mr. 
Thomas  Rickard,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Josiah  R.  Howell,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Newell. 


—  White  and  gold  are  the  prevailing 
colors  in  monograms  for  fashionable  note-paper,  and 
white  and  silver  on  the  new  Regimental  Gray  is 
extremely  dainty.     Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  Street. 


—  It  being  the  intention  of  J.  F.  Kennedy, 
successor  to  Morris  &  Kennedy,  art  dealers,  21  Post 
Street,  to  retire  from  business,  he  offers  his  large 
stock  irrespective  of  cost. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents — magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


"  The  Ale  of  to-day." 

EVANS'  ALE 

Will  coax  you  into  good  humor 
and  make  you  contented. 

EVANS'  ALE 

Is  not  a  medicine — better  still  — 
a  good  old  ale. 

EVANS'  ALE 

Brilliant  and  clear  to  the 
last  drop. 

EVANS' ALE 

Contains  only  what  exists  in  the 
legitimate  materials  of  malt  and 
hops  from  which  it  is  brewed. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First    Xational   Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel    Safes    to   Rent   for  $5.00   a   Tear   and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  SI. 00  a  Month. 


Absolute    Security.     Careful   Attention    to 
Customers,     Office  Hours — S  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

CAS  GLOBES 

Best  place  to  bay. 


—  Several  farms  wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


ICKELHEDIEE  BROS. 

No.  20  Geary  Street. 


The  Bigjiun  Store 

CEO.    W.    SHREVE, 

739  Market  Street. 

Klondikers  Supplied  Cheap 

Rifles,  Pistols,  Sbot  Guns,  Ammunition, 

Boots    aod    Shoes,    Sleeping    Bags, 

Clothing,   aiitts,  Knives. 

Camp  Axes,  Packs,    Field    Glasses,    Pocket 

Compasses  and  Glasses,  Money  Belts, 

Fishing  Tackle,  Etc. 

Gall  and  Examine  Goods  Before  Purchasing. 


Educational. 


TO    PARIS. 

A  Berkeley  woman  who  has  resided  in 
Europe,  is  about  to  return,  and  desires  to 
take  one  or  two  young  girls  for  the  purpose 
of  study  and  travel.     References  exchanged. 

Address  Mrs.  W., 

261 1  Durant  Ave.,  Berkeley. 


nnnuT7   oounni    for  yoo~g  ladies. 

UUUHIZ.  OUnUUL  ^Twenty  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in  Marktbreit  V   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOK. 


Children  grow  fat  and  healthy  on  GHTRARDELLI'S 
COCOA,  which  surpasses  all  liquid  and  solid  foods  as  a 
strengthening  and  nourishing  diet. 
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SUNSET  LIMITED 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPAXT'S 

Finest   Train   in  the  World 


-RUNS    BETWEEN- 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Lonis  on  this  Schedule  : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO....  5.30  p.m. .  ..Thursday 

Lv.  LOS  ANGELES 10.30  a.m Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.30  a.m. . .  .ilonday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m Monday 


3   Days   Between   California  and  the   Great 
Lakes. 


SUNSETLIMITED^  ANNEX 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 
Paso.  _ 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO...  5.30  p.m Thursday 

Lv.  LOS  ANGELES 10.30  a.m Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS 7.55  a.m Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
by  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Skin- 
set  Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. f* 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


FTom  January  1,  1898.        I   arrive 


*6.oo  a     NQes,  San  Jos£,  and  Way  Stations..         8.45  a 
7.00  a     Benicia,  Stusun,  and  Sacramento....       10.45  a 
i,     Marysvilie,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland, 5-45  P 

^     Vacavflle  and  Ramsey 8-45  P 

i.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  VaUejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

8.00  a    Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...        8.45  p 
8.30  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysvilie,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff. 4 .  15  p 

*8 .  30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7 .  15  p 

q.oo  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. 6.45  P 

9.00  a    VaUejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12.15  * 

*i.oo  P     Sacramento  River  Steamers *a.oo  P 

1. 00  p    Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..      Jo. 15  a 

1.30  P    Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  P 

2.00  P     Livermore,  Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  ■  15  P 

Livermore,  San  Jose',  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations J^-iS  a 

4.00  p     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga,El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9.15  a 
4.00  P     Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysvilie,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento It>-45  a 

4.30  p    Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  and  Stockton        7.15  p 
4.30  P     Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for  Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles..         7.45  a 
4.30  p    Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6-45  p 

U5.30  p     "Sunset  Limited,"  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Lonis,  Chicago  and  East $10.15  A 

1T5-30  p     "Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East $10.15  a 

6.00  P    European  Mail,  Ogden  andEast....         9-45  A 

6.00  P     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

18. 00  P    Vallejo t7-4S  P 

8.00  p  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
vilie,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8.15  A 

SAN  IEANDKO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6.00 A^ 
8.00  A 

9-00  A 
IO.O0  A 
III. OO  A 

[12-OOM 


*3.00  P 
4.OO  P 
5-00  P 

5-3°  * 
7.00  P 
8.00  P 
9.00  P 
tt"-i5  *J 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhubst, 

San  Leandro,  South  Sam 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to'NQes. 
/  From  NQes. 


'       7I5A 

/*9-45  A 

10.45  a 

11.45  A 

13.45  * 

ri.45  p 

tz-45  ' 

'4-45  P 

*5-45  * 

6.15  P 

7-45  * 

8.45  p 

9-45  P 

10.50  p 

-tf 12 -co  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centervule,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 

'2.15  P  Newark,  Centervule,  San  Jose1,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations 

4.15  p    Newark,  San  Jose\  and  Los  Gatos... 
tn.45  P    Hunters'  Excursion,  San  Jose"  and 

Way  Stations $7.20  p 

CEEEK  EOUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

•7.15  9.00      11.00  a.  m.,    J1.00    *a.oo    J3.00 

♦4.00  t5-°°     *6-o°  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 

lo.ooA.  m.   Iia.oo  *i.oo  j2.oo  *3.oo  I4.00  *5.oo  p.  M. 


5-50   * 


IO . 50  A 
9.20  A 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*6-55  A 


IO.4O  A 
II.30  A 
*2-30   P 


*3-15  * 
*4.I5  P 
'S.OO   P 

5-3°  * 

6.30  P 

t"-45  ' 


San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 6-55  a 

San  Jose1,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Serf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.15  p 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations., 8 .35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jo$6,  Gilroy, 
HoUister,     Santa     Cruz,     Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove '10.40  a 

San  Jose'  and  Principal  Way  Stations  *g.oo  a 
San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  1.30  P 
San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5 .30  p 

San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7.20  p 

San  }os6  and  Way  Stations 7.20  P 


a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

f*    londay,  Thursday,  and  "^turday  nights  only. 

TMci  .ays  and  Thorsdays.  fr"'.1      'nesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  PACIFIC    TBAN81     B    COMPANY  will 

ad  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 

riclcet  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 


Chilty  Blaine — "  Wot's  de  softes'  snap  yer  ever 
struck?"  Frozen  Foote — "  A  toothless  bull-dog." — 
Judge, 

Little  girl  (looking  at  impressionistic  landscape) — 
"  Mamma,  what  made  him  think  it  looked  like  that  ?" 
— Harlem  Life. 

Witty — "That  fellow  has  seen  a  great  many 
people  pass  in  their  checks."  Jones — "Is  he  a 
Westerner  ?  "  Witty — "  No  ;  he's  a  baggage-clerk." 
—Judge. 

Hojack — "  Why  are  you  consulting  the  dictionary  ? 
I  thought  you  knew  how  to  spell."  Tomdik — "  I  do. 
I  am  not  looking  for  information,  but  for  corrobora- 
tion. "—  Tit-Bits. 

"  You  have  looked  upon  my  face  for  the  last  time," 
he  resolutely  declared,  as  he  put  on  his  hat.  "  What 
are  you  goiog  to  do,"  she  cried,  "  raise  whiskers  ?" — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr,  Hunker — "I  have  merely  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Throckmorton."  Mr.  Spatts 
— "  You  are  very  lucky  ;  all  her  other  acquaintances 
are  listening  acquaintances." — Judge. 

Book  agent — ' '  Let  me  show  you  a  copy  of  our 
latest  work,  '  Noted  Pugilists  and  their  Triumphs  in 
the  Ring.'"  Victim. — "I  don't  want  to  see  it;  I 
never  have  any  use  for  a  scrap-book." — The  Pub- 
lisher's Weekly. 

"  Dear  Charlie,  if  I  many  you,  will  you  get  up  and 
make  the  fires  in  the  morning?"  "Darling  girl, 
we  wiE  get  married  in  the  summer.  Before  winter 
you  will  get  used  to  the  idea  of  making  the  fires 
yourself." — Chicago  Record. 

Limited  :  Judge — "  The  plaintiff  charges  you  with 
non-support."  Hardup — "I  give  her  as  much  as  I 
earn."  Judge — "But  she  says  you  have  given  her 
absolutely  nothing."  Hardup— "Thai's  just  what  I 
earn,  your  honor." — Harper's  Weekly. 

Mrs.  De  Style — "  Dear  me  I  What  a  lot  of 
society  news  you've  got  hold  of— even  to  a  full  de- 
scription of  Miss  Tiptop's  Paris  trousseau  I  Where 
did  you  hear  it  all?"  Miss  De  Style — "At  the 
symphony  concert." — New  York  Weekly. 

"Fine  morning,  your  worship,"  affably  remarked 
the  man  who  had  been  arrested  the  night  before  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly.  "Yes,  indeed,"  re- 
sponded the  justice,  "  quite  a  fine  morning — in  fact, 
a  ten- dollar-fine  morning." — Boston  Traveler. 

Indignant  wife — "  Here,  sir,  is  the  photograph  of 
a  strange  woman  I  find  you  are  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing around  in  your  pocket.  I  demand  an  explana- 
tion." Husband — "  Why,  pshaw  !  my  dear,  I  fell  in 
love  with  that  girl  long  before  our  marriage." — Har- 
lem Life. 

A  Georgia  author  wrote  to  a  New  York  pub- 
lisher :  "What  could  you  do  with  a  story  of  say 
sixty-five  thousand  words  ?  "  The  publisher  replied 
briefly:  "If  the  express  company  would  undertake 
it,  we  could  send  it  back  to  you  immediately." — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

"  There  is  one  thing  you  don't  have  to  do,  any- 
how," growled  Mr.  Wipedunks,  through  the  lather 
that  covered  his  face  as  he  proceeded  to  strop  bis 
razor;  "you  are  always  complaining  about  your 
hardships.  You  ought  to  be  mighty  thankful  you 
haven't  got  a  beard  to  bother  you."  "1  don't 
know  about  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Wipedunks;  "if  I 
was  a  bearded  lady,  I  believe  I  could  make  a  better 
living  for  this  family  than  you're  making." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

A  sailor's  description :  A  well-known  officer,  now 
stationed  at  Key  West,  writes  to  the  Electrical  Re- 
view as  follows  :  ' '  The  Bache  brought  over  to  the 
quarantine  hospital  here  a  number  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Maine.  One  of  these  wounded  jackies,  when 
asked  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  the  frightful  explosion, 
said :  '  Well,  sir,  I  was  a-corkin"  it  off  in  me  ham- 
mick,  sir,  when  I  hears  a  hell  of  a  noise.  Then,  sir, 
the  nurse  says,  "  Sit  up  an'  take  this."  That's  all  I 
know,  sir.' " 

Colonel  Hunt  says  that  a  private  in  the  First  Regi- 
ment, Ohio,  refuses  to  go  to  war  because  he  stutters. 
"  You  don't  go  to  talk,  but  to  fight,"  said  the  coloneL 
"  But  they'll  p-p-put  me  on  g-g-guard,  and  a  man 
may  go  ha-ha-half  a  mile  before  I  can  say,  '  Who- 
who-who  goes  there?"  "Oh,  that's  no  objection, 
for  there  will  be  another  sentry  placed  along  with 
you,  and  he  can  challenge  if  you  can  fire."  "  Well," 
stammered  the  private,  "b-b-but  I  may  be  t-taken 
and  run  through  the  g-g-gizzard  before  I  can  c-c-cry 
qu-qu-quarter." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough, 
Cold,  or  Sore  Throat  ' '  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  " 
give  immediate  and  sure  relief. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 

Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


THE  WONDER 

Everything  points  to  a  gay  and  auspicious  Spring  Season  in  the  social 
world.  You  will  want  to  strike  this  note  of  harmony  in  your  clothes, 
and  more  than  anything  else  will 

A    PRETTY    HAT 

help  to  make  the  possessor  attractive.     The  features  of  the  Season  are 
again  FLOWERS  IN"  PROFUSION,  combined  with  the  beau- 
tiful new  shadings  of  Green,  Red,   Rose,   Blue,  and  Yellow,  Chiffon, 
Gauzes,  and  Netting  Effects,  and  set  off  by  Rhinestone  Ornaments. 
"The  Wonder  has  added  a  new  department,  namely 

TRIMMED    HATS 

Produced  by  artistic  professionals,  and  creations  ranging  from  the 
modest  to  the  more  pretentious. 

The  Latest  and  Choicest  Always  at  the  Lowest  Price 
1026    MARKET    STREET 

THE    WONDER    HAS    NO    BRANCH    STORE 


NIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  die  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SATX  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC- AXI.  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J£-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

For  Rent  at  Menlo  Park 


The    beautiful  country   home   of  the   late 
Eugene  Avy,  together  with  all  accessories. 

This  is  one  of  those  delightful  places,  per- 
fect In  every  detail,  seldoui  offered  for  rent. 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY, 

Call  Building,  or  Palo  Alto. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  ismos $6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 

3  "     1.50 

"  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.5a 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPBECKELS,  Proprietor. 


A  SUMMER  HOME 

To  Rent  for  Four  or  Six  Months. 


The  bouse  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  bad. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  Is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  Box  34,  Argonaut  Office. 


A   DENSMORE 


THE    WORLD'S 
GREATEST  TYPEWRITER 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 


The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


1897  was  the  Company's  Thirtieth  Year.  It  was  a 
successful  year,  as  shown  by  this  annual  statement.  Gains 
were  made  in  all  departments.  The  increase  in  policy- 
holders and  insurance  in  force  was  marked.  Further 
additions  were  made  to  its  excellent  agency  force,  and  the 
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Message 
Mean  War? 


President  McKinley  has  sent  his  delayed  message  on  the 
~       „,  „         ,     Cuban  question  to  Congress.     It  has  been 

Does  McKinlhy  s  ^  fa 

read  with  keener  interest  than  any  message 
for  many  years.  Needless  to  say,  its  re- 
ception was  varied.  By  the  Democrats,  Populists,  and 
Silver  Republicans,  all  enemies  of  the  administration,  it  has 
been  received  with  derision  and  with  sneers.  By  the  yellow 
•  journals  it  has  been  received  with  sneers  and  derision.  By 
the  Republicans  in  both  House  and  Senate  it  has  been,  as  a 
rule,  received  with  approval,  although  the  more  heated  advo- 
cates of  Cuban  independence  speak  of  it  coldly. 

The  President  recapitulates  the  history  of  the  present  in- 
:  surrection  in  Cuba,  and  touches  upon  previous  ones.  He 
j  relates  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  neutrality 
1  by  guarding  our  own  seaports  to  prevent  filibustering  ex- 
'  peditions.  He  tells  how  our  trade  has  suffered,  how  the  in- 
vestments of  our  citizens  in  Cuba  have  been  ruined,  and  how 
I  the  temper  and  forbearance  of  our  people  have  been  sorely 
!  tried.  He  states  that  this  government,  two  years  ago,  offered 
mediation,  which  the  Spanish  Government  refused.  He 
.  goes  on  to  relate  the  horrors  of  Weyler's  policy  of  recon- 
\  :entration,  the  starving  of  the  unfortunate  reconcentrados^ 
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their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  disease.  He  says  that  this 
"was  not  civilized  warfare — it  was  extermination."  He 
touches  upon  the  attempts  of  Sagasta  at  a  more  liberal  pol- 
icy, and  speaks  of  the  scheme  of  autonomy.  He  tells  of 
the  request  of  this  government  on  March  27,  1S9S,  for  an 
armistice  to  bring  about  negotiations  for  peace,  together  with 
the  reply  of  the  Spanish  Government  asking  for  delay,  on 
the  ground  that  the  insurgents  might  not  accept  the  armis- 
tice. He  touches  briefly  on  the  refusal  of  President  Jackson 
to  intervene  in  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  revolting 
South  American  colonies,  "  until  the  ability  of  the  new  states 
to  protect  themselves  was  fully  established."  He  also  men- 
tions the  attitude  of  General  Grant  toward  Cuba  during  the 
Ten- Year  War. 

The  President  then  takes  up  recognition,  and  says  that 
he  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  "  wise  or  prudent  for  this 
government  to  recognize  at  the  present  time  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  so-called  '  Cuban  Republic'  "  He  points 
out  that  if  this  country  were  to  recognize  any  particular 
government  in  Cuba,  "  we  would  be  required  to  submit  to 
its  direction  and  to  assume  to  it  the  mere  relation  of  a 
friendly  ally.  It  might  subject  us  to  embarrassing  condi- 
tions of  international  policy  toward  the  organization  so 
recognized."  The  President  goes  on  to  say  that  there  re- 
main "the  alternative  forms  of  intervention  to  end  the 
war,  either  as  an  impartial  neutral,  by  imposing  a  rational 
compromise  between  the  contestants,  or  as  the  active  ally  of 
the  one  party  or  the  other."  He  remarks  that  "the  forci- 
ble intervention  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  to  stop 
the  war  according  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  is  justifiable 
on  national  grounds."  He  gives  these  grounds  in  detail, 
and  goes  from  that  to  the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  con- 
cerning which,  after  discussing  the  details,  he  says:  "The 
destruction  of  the  Maine,  by  whatever  exterior  cause,  is  a 
patent  and  impressive  proof  of  a  state  of  things  in  Cuba  that 
is  intolerable."  In  closing,  he  says  :  "  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
authorize  and  empower  the  President  to  take  measures  to 
secuie  a  full  termination  of  hostilities  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  to  secure  in  the 
island  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government  .  .  .  and 
to  use  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as 
may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  .  .  .  The  issue  is  now 
with  Congress.  It  is  a  solemn  responsibility.  I  have  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  relieve  the  intolerable  condition  of 
affairs  which  is  at  our  doors." 

As  we  have  said,  the  message  has  been  received  in  various 
ways.  It  was  received  by  the  Washington  gallery  "  with 
evidence  of  disapproval."  That  was  to  be  expected.  Almost 
anything  which  meets  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Washing- 
ton gallery  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  good  citizens. 
Fortunately,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  government  by  gallery. 
The  message  was  received  in  silence  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House.  "  About  one-half  of  the  Republicans  applauded 
and  some  Democrats  groaned." 

Congress  has  been  clamoring  for  the  President  to  declare 
war,  and  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  "  Cuban  Re- 
public." He  has  no  power  constitutionally  to  declare  war 
and  being  so  hampered  and  harassed  by  Congress  that  he 
could  conduct  no  successful  negotiations,  he  has  turned  over 
the  conclusion  of  the  matter  to  Congress.  That  body  has 
been  demanding  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  so- 
called  "Cuban  Republic."  The  President  shows  with  much 
clearness  that  there  is  no  Cuban  Government  yet  to  be 
recognized  ;  that  to  recognize  the  present  Cuban  insurgents 
would  be  simply  bolstering  up  their  bonds  in  the  stock- 
market;  that  it  would  be  forcing  upon  the  people  of  Cuba 
a  government  which  they  may  or  may  not  approve  ;  that  the 
Cuban  people  certainly  have  a  right  to  decide  whether  they 
wish  the  leaders  of  the  present  insurgents  to  govern  them  or 
not  ;  that  if  the  United  States  should  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  so-called  "  Cuban  Republic,"  it  could  not  deal 
with  the  situation  thereafter  with  a  free  hand  ;  that  if  it  now 
recognizes  the  independence  of  this  republic  as  a  sovereign 
state,  by  that  mere  recognition  it  nulli6es  our  right  to  interfere  ; 
that  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  present  insurgents 
would    at   once   commit   the    Government   of   the    United 


States  to  an  espousal  of  their  acts  ;  that  they  might  en- 
gage in  acts  which  would  not  meet  the  approval  of  this 
government  ;  that  they  might  order  the  execution  of  the 
autonomist  cabinet  and  the  execution  of  all  the  Cuban 
leaders  who  differ  with  them.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  they  might  or  might  not  do,  and  considering  the 
treachery,  the  cruelty,  and  the  ferocity  of  both  Spaniards 
and  Cubans,  they  might  be  expected  to  indulge  in  acts 
which  would  horrify  the  world  and  for  which  this  govern- 
ment would  be  responsible. 

At  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  action  of 
Congress  will  be.  The  debate  may  be  protracted  and  it 
may  be  brief.  But,  in  either  event,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  of  both  Houses  will  submit 
resolutions  of  practically  the  same  nature,  declaring  that  the 
people  of  Cuba  are  free  and  independent,  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  flag  from  Cuba,  and  authorizing 
the  President  to  enforce  this  demand  with  the  army  and 
navy,  if  need  be.  This  may  not  mean  immediate  war,  for 
when  the  President  makes  such  demand,  Spain  will  be 
allowed  a  certain  time  for  a  reply.  She  may  or  may  not 
accede  to  the  demand.     We  do  not  think  she  wilL 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  questioned  whether 
President  McKinley's  message  means  war.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  war,  but  it  is  our  belief  that  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  has  passed  out  of  the  control  of  both  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  Congress.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
Spanish  Government  will  accede  to  the  demands  of  Con- 
gress. Even  if  it  did  so,  we  do  not  think  that  the  Spanish 
army  and  the  Spanish  people  would  uphold  any  govern- 
ment which  so  acceded.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  as  if, 
while  the  message  may  not  mean  immediate  war,  it  closes 
the  door  to  peace,  and  that  war  is  inevitable. 

The  Argonaut  has  more  than  once   said  that  peace  or  war 

c       ,    .  rests   with    Spain.       It    not    only  rests  with 

Spain  s  Army  r  J 

Will  Work  Spain,  but  ultimately  with  the  Spanish  army. 

for  War.  Spain  is  confronted  by  internal  revolution  or 

foreign  war.  If  the  queen  should  insist  on  peace,  the 
dynasty  is  in  danger  from  the  army  as  well  as  from  the 
people.  If  she  must  choose  between  the  evils,  she  will 
naturally  choose  war  with  the  United  States,  sacrificing 
Cuba  to  save  the  dynasty.  For  these  reasons  war  is  immi- 
nent, unless  the  great  powers  of  Europe  are  interested 
enough  to  stand  behind  the  Spanish  throne  if  the  queen 
should  decide  to  give  up  Cuba  in  peace. 

We  believe  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  is  no  longer 
within  the  control  of  the  United  States.  War  may  not  come 
to-morrow  or  next  week.  But  from  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  army,  it  is  our  belief  that  there  is  certain  to  be 
a  war  over  Cuba  before  the  year  is  out — either  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  or  a  Spanish  civil  war,  caused 
by  the  Spanish  Government  yielding  to  the  United  States. 

The  army  of  Spain,  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  cent- 
ury, has  caused  every  upheaval  in  the  peninsula,  outside  of 
the  Carlist  uprisings.  The  frequent  changes  of  dynasty 
have  almost  invariably  been  closely  connected  with  the  in- 
trigues and  restlessness  of  army  officers.  Spain  realizes  the 
continual  menace  of  her  military,  and  has  a  rule  by  which 
the  war  office  can  assign  a  residence  to  idle  officers.  Under 
it  at  one  time  General  Concha  was  sent  to  the  Canaries, 
General  O'Donnell  assigned  to  Teneriffe,  and  two  other 
prominent  officers  to  Majorca,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
General  Valeriano  Weyler  is  now  the  nucleus  of  disaffection 
in. the  army. 

In  1S20  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  the  absolutism 
of  the  monarchy.  It  was  a  military  officer,  Rafael  del 
Riego  y  Nunez,  then  only  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who  set  up 
the  standard  of  revolt  and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of 
1 81 2  at  Las  Cabezas.  In  less  than  three  months,  Ferdi- 
nand the  Seventh  was  informed  that  there  was  not  a  regi- 
ment whose  obedience  could  be  depended  on.  The  turbu- 
lence which  resulted  in  the  flight  of  Christina,  the  unpopular 
queen-mother  of  Isabella  the  Second,  was  commenced  b' 
the  revolt  of  the  regiment  of  Cordova  in  February,  r 
By  June  it  had  received  the  adhesion  of  most  of  the  £ 
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regiments  and  many  high  officers,  among  whom  was  General 
Dulce,  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry.  Others  who 
joined  in  the  conspiracy  were  Generals  O'Donnell,  Messina, 
Olano,  and  Echague.  The  rising  was  wholly  of  a  mili- 
tary character.  The  portion  of  the  army  under  General 
Blazer,  which  remained  steadfast  for  a  time,  was  sullen 
and  indifferent,  and  finally  went  over  to  the  insurgents. 
The  chief  movers  in  the  outbreak  which  drove  Isabella  into 
France  in  1868  because  of  the  corruption  of  the  government 
and  the  scandals  of  the  court,  and  which  has  been  called  the 
"Revolution  of  Disgust,"  were  army  officers.  The  most 
prominent  were  General  Dulce  again  ;  Marshal  Prim,  lately 
returned  from  the  expedition  to  Mexico,  connected  with  the 
Maximilian  episode ;  and  Field  -  Marshal  Serrano.  The 
pronunciamento  of  Cadiz,  on  which  their  action  was  based, 
was  signed  by  these,  together  with  Topete,  admiral  of  the 
fleet.  That  left  the  throne  vacant.  Serrano  became  a  pro- 
visional president,  with  Prim  and  Topete  ministers  of  war 
and  marine,  respectively,  and  Sagasta,  then  a  youth,  of  the 
interior. 

General  Prim  had  been  active  in  various  insurrections. 
It  was  this  military  Junta  which  engineered  the  selection  of 
Amadeo  of  Savoy  to  be  a  constitutional  king  of  Spain. 
Amadeo  abdicated  in  1873.  The  Cortes  proclaimed  a  re- 
public, and  at  its  head  was  found  continued  the  military  in- 
fluence in  the  person  of  Serrano. 

For  about  two  years  disorder  and  anarchy  followed. 
After  Serrano,  Margall,  a  lawyer,  Salmeron,  a  college  pro- 
fessor, and  Emilio  Castelar  were  tried  in  turn,  and  failed 
because  of  the  multitude  of  factions  and  the  difficulty  of 
agreeing  on  what  kind  of  a  republic  was  wanted.  Again 
the  military  showed  its  strong  hand,  and  General  Pavia,  in 
command  of  a  portion  of  the  army,  dispersed  the  Cortes 
and  reinstated  Serrano.  At  the  beginning  of  1875  a 
pronunciamento  at  Madrid  proclaimed  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  son  of  Isabella,  King  of  Spain,  by  the  title  of 
Alfonso  the  Twelfth.  Who  made  Alfonso  king  ?  Why, 
the  Army  of  the  North  and  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  the 
latter  influenced  by  Martinez  Campos,  and  all  the  other 
divisions  fell  into  line,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the 
ministry.  Serrano  gave  it  up,  crossed  into  France,  and  the 
Bourbons  returned. 

There  are  five  parties  in  Spanish  politics — Conservatives, 
Liberals,  Federal  Republicans,  Unionist  Republicans,  and 
Carlists.  Frequently  the  leaders  of  these  are  profes- 
sional men  who  have  risen  from  the  people.  But,  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  as  they  are,  they  are  regularly  thrust 
aside  by  the  generals,  whom  the  army  follows,  and  who 
grasp  the  reins  of  power.  A  year  after  Alfonso's  death  such 
a  rising  was  attempted,  and  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  Sagasta 
was  prime  minister.  Six  officers  were  sentenced  to  death, 
but  the  sentence  was  commuted,  and  they  were  exiled  to 
Africa.  We  note  in  the  dispatches  of  the  last  few  days  that  a 
delegation  of  general  officers — headed  by  General  Polavieja, 
late  captain -general  of  the  Philippines — waited  on  the  queen, 
urging  her  to  stand  out  for  war  with  the  United  States.  If 
the  Spanish  generals  want  war,  they  are  apt  to  find  a  way 
to  get  it,  at  home  or  abroad.  And  they  greatly  prefer  a 
war  with  the  United  States  to  a  civil  war. 

In  the  congressional  districts  of  California  events  are  mov- 
California's  'n£  somewhat  slowly,  attributable  probably 
to  the  continued  interest  in  war  possibili- 
ties, as  well  as  the  period  yet  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  nominating  conventions  will  meet. 

In  the  first  district,  John  A.  Barham  is  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  He  will  probably  find  a  strong  opponent  for  the 
nomination  in  Senator  Gillette,  of  Humboldt.  The  district 
is  naturally  classed  as  Republican,  and  as  Mr.  Barham 
seems  to  have  given  satisfaction,  it  is  probable  that  whoever 
is  nominated  by  that  party  will  win. 

The  second  district,  comprising  Sacramento  and  a  large 
mountain  region,  has  two  strong  Republican  candidates  in 
District  Attorney  Frank  D.  Ryan,  of  Sacramento,  and  Judge 
J.  M.  Walling,  of  Nevada  City.  Two  years  ago  it  was  car- 
ried by  Marion  de  Vries,  Democrat,  although  previously  a 
Republican  district,  mainly  because  corporation  influences 
weakened  his  antagonist.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why, 
with  a  good  candidate,  the  second  district  should  not  return  to 
the  fold. 

The  present  congressman  from  the  third  district,  S.  G. 
Hilborn,  is  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  is  finding  sturdy 
opposition  in  the  ambitions  of  Victor  J.  Metcalfe.  A  nomi- 
nation on  the  Republican  ticket  will  be  equivalent  to  election 
in  that  district.  Mr.  Hilborn  has  done  well  in  Congress, 
and  opposition  to  him  arises  more  from  disappointment  in 
the  distribution  of  offices  than  from  a  just  criticism  of  the 
incumbent.  The  feeling  is  greatest  in  Solano  and  Yolo 
Co  ities,  where  the  leaders  are  quite  outspoken  in  regard  to 
the'"  preferences.  Metcalfe  is  an  attorney,  practically  a 
new  man  as  a  candidate,  but  an  active,  life-long  Republican 
rd  a  keen  politician. 
The  fourth  district  is  another  one  in  which  the  opportuni- 
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ties  for  the  Republicans  to  retrieve  a  seat  are  brightening. 
John  T.  Cutting,  Republican,  was  elected  there  in  1886,  and 
Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  Republican,  in  1888  and  1890.  The 
present  congressman,  James  G.  Maguire,  has  succeeded  the 
last  three  terms,  and  is  not  understood  to  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  Maguire  carried  the  district  in  1892  by  the  small 
plurality  of  1,700  in  a  total  vote  of  over  30,000.  In  1894 
he  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  discussions  caused  by  A. 
P.  A.  agitation,  as  the  Republican  candidate  was  wholly  un- 
satisfactory to  that  faction.  Maguire  was  elected  by  nearly 
5,000  plurality.  In  1S96  Maguire  was  equally  fortunate. 
There  was  a  split  in  the  Republican  party  which  was  only 
apparently  healed,  and  O'Brien,  the  Republican  candidate, 
proved  a  poor  vote-getter. 

The  fourth  district  is  by  no  means  hopelessly  Democratic. 
At  the  last  election,  in  1896,  the  total  vote  of  those  assembly 
districts  which  are  co-extensive  with  the  fourth  congressional 
district  was  14,861  Republican,  14,203  Democratic  and 
Fusion,  and  1,637  Socialistic  and  scattering.  That  repre- 
sents a  Republican  plurality  of  658  votes.  In  1894  the  Re- 
publican plurality  in  the  same  assembly  districts  was  1,398. 
Moreover,  a  change  is  going  on  in  this  district  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  vote.  The  twenty-eighth,  thirtieth,  and  thirty- 
second  districts — strongholds  of  Democracy — show  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  vote  between  these  two  years  of  600  votes, 
caused  probably  by  the  exodus  of  families  from  the  business 
districts  south  of  Market  to  the  cheaper  and  pleasanter  re- 
gions of  Richmond  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  the 
Republican  districts,  particularly  the  thirty-ninth,  forty- 
second,  and  forty-third,  show  a  gain  of  7oor  votes.  These 
two  items  represent  a  Republican  gain  of  strength  equal  lo 
1,300  votes. 

Then  there  is  harmony  in  the  fourth  this  year.  The  citi- 
zens3 faction  which  nominated  O'Brien  two  years  ago  has 
dissolved,  leaving  the  Republican  party  united.  The 
solitary  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  is  H.  G. 
W.  Dinkelspiel.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  withdrew 
in  1896  in  the  interest  of  harmony.  Mr.  Dinkelspiel  was 
elected  an  assemblyman  in  1894,  carrying  the  thirty-ninth 
district  by  a  plurality  of  600.  His  record  in  the  assembly 
made  him  popular  with  the  people,  and  we  hear  of  no  antago- 
nizing interest  anywhere.  If  nominated,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  he  will  redeem  the  fourth  district,  as  he  may  be 
expected  to  make  an  aggressive  and  exhaustive  canvass. 

In  the  fifth  district  there  are  many  candidates  and  no  ap- 
parent change  from  the  situation  we  have  heretofore  out- 
lined, although  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  yet  any 
positive  assurance  that  Mr.  Loud,  the  present  congressman, 
will  appear  as  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

In  the  sixth  district  there  are  three  prominent  candidates — 
ex-Senator  Orr,  of  Ventura,  District  Attorney  Dunn,  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  District  Attorney  Lindsay,  of  Santa  Cruz — 
either  one  of  whom  should  be  able  to  wrest  the  naturally 
Republican  district  from  the  grasp  of  the  present  congress- 
man, Barlow,  who  rode  in  on  the  fusion  wave  of  1896,  as 
did  Congressman  Castle,  another  Populist  of  the  seventh  dis- 
trict. J.  C.  Needham,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Modesto,  is 
mentioned  for  the  nomination  in  the  latter  district,  but  the 
outlook  still  is  that  McLachlan,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  in  ad- 
vance of  his  several  competitors. 


The  fact  that  Secretary  Long  has  not  complied  with  Captain 
s     bee  Sigsbee's  request  for  a  new  command,  but 

and  has  placed  him  at   the  head  of  a  bureau  in 

another  Ship.  ^  ]\javy  Department,  has  caused  some 
comment  in  the  press.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
a  reflection  on  Captain  Sigsbee's  ability.  We  do  not  think 
that  it  can  fairly  be  so  construed.  Captain  Sigsbee  is  an 
officer  of  much  experience  and  of  high  standing.  During 
the  melancholy  episode  in  Havana  harbor  he  showed  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  which  have  won  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  entire  American  people.  Considering  the 
suspicious  circumstances  of  the  explosion,  to  telegraph,  as  he 
did,  that  the  people  should  "suspend  judgment,"  shows  him 
to  be  a  most  magnanimous  and  high-minded  officer.  Under 
similar  suspicious  circumstances,  most  men — and  they  could 
scarcely  be  blamed — would  endeavor  to  shield  themselves 
from  possible  responsibility  by  at  once  attributing  the  ex- 
plosion to  treachery.  But  with  the  dreadful  responsibility 
hanging  over  him,  with  a  possible  war  involving  his  country, 
Captain  Sigsbee  sent  a  dispatch  which,  while  it  tended  to 
allay  the  excitement  of  the  American  people,  said  no  word 
in  defense  of  himself.  The  verdict  of  the  naval  board  of 
inquiry  has  done  that.  He  is  freed  absolutely  from  all  sus- 
picion of  lack  of  discipline  or  mismanagement,  and  his  char- 
acter as  a  man  and  an  officer  stands  clear  of  reproach. 

But,  none  the  less,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  intrust 
Captain  Sigsbee  with  a  new  command  at  this  time.  No 
man  could  go  through  such  an  awful  strain  without  a  per- 
ceptible effect  upon  his  nervous  system.  The  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  commanding  such  vast  engines  of  war  as 
are  our  modern  battle-ships  have  already  resulted  in  wreck- 
ing the  nervous  systems   of  many  men,  both  commanders 


and  chief  engineers,  not  only  in  the  American  navy  but  in 
the  English  and  other  navies  as  well.  This  is  notably  the 
case  in  the  mechanical  department.  Engineer  after  en- 
gineer has  been  retired  by  medical  boards  as  unfit  for  duty 
by  reason  of  nervous  prostration.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Captain  Sigsbee  after  his  experiences  would  be  fit  to  stand 
the  strain  of  commanding  another  battle-ship. 

It  is  the  custom  with  some  ship-owners  never  to  give  a  new 
berth  to  a  ship-master  who  has  lost  a  ship.  It  seems  cold- 
blooded, but  the  rule  is  based  on  reason,  for  a  ship-master 
who  has  lost  a  vessel  has  his  nerve-affected  ever  after,  and  is 
unfit  to  exercise  the  promptness  and  decision  required  in 
moments  of  emergency.  But  it  is  indeed  remarkable  how 
luck,  or  fate,  or  chance  plays  with  the  careers  even  of  tried 
and  experienced  seamen.  Some  years  ago,  Captain  Jeffer- 
son Maufy — who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  who  was  the  commo- 
dore of  their  fleet — lost  his  fine  steamer,  the  City  of  Tokio, 
when  entering  the  harbor  of  Yokohama.  He  had  sailed 
across  the  Pacific  seas  for  a  third  of  a  century  without  an 
accident.  He  was  making  his  last  voyage  preparatory  to 
an  honorable  retirement.  Yet  on  that  last  voyage  he  lost 
his  ship.  Not  long  after,  Captain  Dearborn,  another 
Pacific  Mail  commander,  was  taking  his  ship,  the  Pe- 
king, into  the  same  harbor.  She  was  under  half-speed 
and  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  the  captain  being  on  the  bridge. 
Bearing  down  upon  them  was  a  Chinese  junk,  and  near  at 
hand  lay  the  Sag/ia/t'en,  a  large  Messageries  Maritimes 
steamship.  As  the  junk  approached,  the  Chinese  crew, 
with  their  awkward  seamanship,  got  into  such  a  position  that 
It  was  impossible  to  clear  her.  The  Peking  would  not  an- 
swer her  helm  quickly,  being  under  half-speed.  The  pilot 
was  evidently  about  lo  run  down  the  junk,  but  Captain 
Dearborn,  a  most  kind-hearted  man,  resumed  charge  of  the 
ship,  .took  her  away  from  the  pilot,  and  attempted  to  clear 
the  junk.  As  a  result,  he  ran  his  steamer  into  the  Sag/talien, 
which  was  at  anchor,  knocked  an  enormous  hole  in  her  hull, 
and  with  tugs  she  was  beached  in  a  sinking  condition.  She 
was  loaded  with  tea  and  silks,  having  a  cargo  worth  over  a 
million  dollars,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
without  a  murmur,  paid  a  bill  of  several  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company,  and  said 
nothing  about  it.  Captain  Dearborn,  having  endangered  his 
own  steamer — which  with  her  cargo  was  probably  worth  a 
million  and  a  half — and  another  steamer  of  greater  value,  was 
relieved  from  his  command  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  and  never  got  another  ship.  It  broke  his  heart, 
and  he  died  not  long  afterward.  But  cold-blooded  as  it  may 
seem,  this  rule  of  steamship  companies  and  ship-owners  is  a 
good  one.  The  man  who  loses  one  ship  is  apt  to  lose  an- 
other. However  good  a  seaman  he  may  be,  it  may  perma- 
nently affect  his  nerve. 

For  Captain  Sigsbee  the  American  people  has  no  feeling 
but  that  of  respect  and  admiration.  His  conduct  during  the 
trying  times  following  the  loss  of  his  ship  has  won  plaudits 
on  every  hand.  But  that  very  catastrophe — the  explosion 
of  the  mine  as  he  sat  writing  in  his  cabin,  the  subsequent 
explosions  of  the  forward  magazine,  the  sudden  shock  to 
human  nerves  as  the  electric  nerves  of  the  ship  were 
severed  and  she  was  plunged  into  darkness,  the  alarm, 
the  lowering  of  boats,  the  posting  of  sentries,  the  fierce  fire 
which  at  once  burst  out  and  burned  brightly,  the  explosion 
of  the  small  ammunition,  the  boats  coming  from  the  sur- 
rounding ships  over  the  dark  waters,  the  many  sorrowful 
days  when  he  was  engaged  in  rescuing  the  bodies  of  his 
hapless  seamen  and  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  cause  which 
wrecked  his  hapless  ship,  the  burial  of  the  bodies  in  a 
strange  land  amid  a  hostile  people — no  man  could  go  through 
such  an  experience  without  a  profound  shock,  which  will 
leave  indelible  scars  upon  his  nerves. 

We  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  wise  in  not  giving 
to  Captain  Sigsbee  the  command  of  another  ship.  But  we 
hope  that  he  may  place  him  in  some  position  in  the  Navy 
Department  where  his  admittedly  high  qualities  may  be  of 
further  use  to  the  country  which  he  has  served  so  long,  so 
patriotically,  and  so  well. 


The  charter  that  has  been  prepared  by  the  board  of  free- 
Synopsis  holders  for  this  city  and   county  is  shorter 

of  the  than  any  of  the  four  that  preceded  it ;  yet, 

New  Charter,  owing  to  the  numerous  details  that  are  de- 
manded by  constitutional  provisions,  it  fills  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  in  pamphlet-form  and  seven  pages  as  published 
in  the  daily  papers.  Herewith  follows  a  brief  statement  of 
its  leading  provisions  for  those  who  have  not  time  to 
read  it  : 

The  instrument  is  divided  into  sixteen  articles,  one  being  devoted  to 
each  of  the  following  subjects  :  Boundaries,  finance  and  taxation,  execu- 
tive, legal  department,  public  works,  public  schools  and  libraries,  police, 
fire  department,  public  health,  elections,  acquisition  of  public  utilities, 
civil  service,  park  commissioners,  bonds  of  officials,  and  miscellaneous. 

Under  the  head  of  the  legislative  department  the  most  radical  changes 
are  those  providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Whenever  a 
petition  signed  by  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at  the  last  election 
asking  that  an  ordinance  therein  set  forth  shall  be  submitted' to  vote,  the 
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election  commissioners  must  submit  it  at  the  next  election.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  shall  favor  the  adoption,  the  ordinance  shall  be- 
come a  law.  Similar  rules  are  provided  in  regard  to  amendments  to 
the  charter. 

The  referendum  is  provided  in  regard  to  ordinances  involving  the 
granting  of  franchises  for  the  supply  of  light  or  water,  for  the  purchase 
of  land  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  or  for  the  lease  or 
sale  of  public  utilities  owned  by  the  city.  Such  ordinances  are  not  valid 
until  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  the  next  ensuing  election. 

The  supervisors,  eighteen  in  number,  are  elected  from  the  city  at 
large  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Ex-mayors  have  a  right  to  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  board,  but  have  no  vote.  The  supervisors  im- 
pose license  taxes,  but  no  such  tax  is  to  be  imposed  upon  any  person 
selling  or  manufacturing  goods  at  a  fixed  place  of  business  in  the  city 
and  county,  except  the  business  of  selling  liquor,  which  requires  a  per- 
mit from  the  police  commissioners. 

Street  railroad  franchises  are  to  be  granted  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  years.  Such  roads  pay  to  the  city  three  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  receipts  for  the  first  five  years,  four  per  cent,  for  the  second  ten, 
and  five  per  cent,  for  the  remaining  ten  years.  The  franchise  is  to  be 
granted  on  competitive  bids,  and  must  receive  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members.  A  vote  of  four-fifths  is  required  to  pass 
a  franchise  over  the  mayor's  veto. 

The  article  on  finance  and  taxation  provides  that  no  contract  shall  be 
let  unless  the  auditor  certifies  that  there  is  a  sufficient  unexpended 
amount  in  the  fund  to  pay  the  cost,  and  that  amount  must  then  be  set 
apart.  No  warrant  shall  be  drawn  except  upon  an  unexhausted  specific 
appropriation.  Separate  funds  are  provided  for  and  the  income  and 
revenue  paid  into  the  treasury  must  be  apportioned  to  these  funds  at 
once  and  kept  separate. 

The  principal  change  in  regard  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  mayor 
is  contained  in  the  provision  that  he  may  postpone  final  action  on  any 
franchise,  until  it  shall  have  been  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  at  the  next  election.  The  county  clerk  is  allowed  fifty-one  depu- 
ties, whose  salaries  aggregate  $6,525  a  month. 

The  board  of  public  works  is  to  consist  of  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  They  hold  office  for  three  years,  but  one  mem- 
ber of  the  board  is  to  be  renewed  each  year.  They  have  charge  of  all 
streets,  squares,  public  buildings,  laying  of  electric  wires,  water,  and 
gas-pipes,  telegraph-poles,  and  any  public  utilities  that  may  be  owned 
by  the  city.  They  appoint  a  city  engineer,  under  whose  direction  all 
public  work  authorized  by  the  supervisors  must  be  done. 

The  board  of  education  is  to  consist  of  five  members,  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  holding  office  for  a  term  of  five  years,  but  a  part  of  the 
board  being  changed  each  year.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is  to  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  he  appoints  four  deputies  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  two  beiDg  renewed  every  two  years.  When  the 
number  of  school  children  reaches  45.000,  an  additional  deputy  super- 
intendent is  to  be  appointed  for  each  additional  8,000  children.  The 
superintendent  and  his  deputies  constitute  the  board  of  examiners. 
Their  power  is  confined  mainly  to  recommendations  to  the  board  of 
education,  with  whom  the  power  of  final  action  rests.  The  board  of 
education  presents  estimates  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools  to 
the  supervisors,  and  makes  requisitions  on  the  board  of  public  works 
for  plans  for  all  new  buildings  and  repairs  required.  If  the  board  ap- 
proves these  plans  and  specifications,  the  work  is  done  by  the  board  of 
public  works  so  far  as  the  money  is  available. 

The  board  of  police  commissioners  is  composed  of  four  members 
appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  one  going  out  of 
office  each  year.  There  are  similar  provisions  in  regard  to  the  fire 
commissioners.  In  the  police  department  the  number  of  patrolmen  is 
limited  to  one  for  every  five  hundred  inhabitants,  with  one  captain  for 
every  hundred  patrolmen,  one  lieutenant  for  every  fifty,  and  one  ser- 
geant for  every  ten.  The  fire-alarm  and  police  and  telegraph  systems 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  department  of  electricity  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  police  and  fire  commissioners. 

The  board  of  health  consists  of  five  regularly  certified  physicians  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  with  the  chief  of  police  and  president  of  the 
board  of  public  works  as  ex-officio  members.  Their  terms  are  to  be  for 
four  years,  a  part  of  the  board  being  renewed  every  year. 

The  election  commissioners  are  five  in  number,  and  are  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  Their  terms  are  arranged  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
boards,  but  the  different  political  parties  must  be  represented.  They 
have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  elections.  Municipal  elections 
are  to  be  held  in  the  odd-numbered  years  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November.  The  officers  to  be  elected  are  a  mayor, 
eighteen  supervisors,  auditor,  treasurer,  assessor,  tax-collector,  re- 
corder, city  attorney,  district  attorney,  public  administrator,  county 
clerk,  sheriff,  coroner,  four  police  judges,  and  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  police  judges  and  superintendent  of  schools  hold  office  for  four 
years,  all  the  others  for  two  years. 

The  supervisors  must  obtain  estimates  for  the  construction  or  purchase 
of  public  utilities.  On  petition  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  voters,  the 
question  of  acquiring  public  utilities  must  be  submitted  at  a  special 
election.  They  may  be  paid  for  either  out  of  the  annual  revenues  or 
by  an  issue  of  bonds. 

The  civil-service  commissioners  are  three  in  number  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  The  classified  service  covers  the  following  departments : 
County  clerk,  assessor,  tax-collector,  sheriff,  auditor,  recorder,  coroner, 
clerks  and  stenographers  in  the  minor  courts,  board  of  public  works, 
police  department,  fire  department,  election  commissioners,  board  of 
health,  and  all  boards  or  commissions  controlling  public  utilities. 
There  are  a  number  of  positions  that  are  excepted  from  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 


While  tbe  jingo  journals  of  the  country  continue  to  pooh- 
pooh  the  idea  of  Spain's  conducting  offensive 

Spanish  ^ 

Privateers  in       naval  operations  in  case  of  war,  the  pregnant 
Pacific  Waters.  fact  remains  that  marine  insurance  risks  are 
advancing  with  leaps  and  bounds.     If  the  jingo  journals  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  danger  to  American  commerce, 
both  insured  and  insurance  agents  so  believe.     Whose  judg- 
ment is  better  the  public  may  judge.     As  for  Pacific  Coast 
commerce,  we  on  this  coast,  owing  to  our  remoteness,  have 
supposed  that  we  were  entirely  free  from  any  danger.     But 
last  week,  dispatches  came  from  Chile  which  stated  that  the 
Spanish  colony  there  had  been   engaged  in  raising  a  sub- 
scription for  a  million-dollar  warship  to  be  given  to  Spain  ;  ' 
that  they  had    already   raised    several    hundred   thousand 
dollars  ;  that  they  had,  however,  concluded  that   it  would 
be   better   business    to    buy   a    swift,    modern    steamship,  ! 
equip  her  with  a  battery  of  rifles    and   rapid-firing  guns,  ' 
and    use    her    to     prey    upon     American     commerce     on 
the  Pacific    Coast  of  the    United    States.     The   Chronicle  < 
remarks  reassuringly  that   such  a   privateer   could   do   no 
harm,  because  she  would  have  no  "  coal  base."     But  what  is 
the  matter  with  our  colliers  ?     It  seems  to  us  that  her  coal  ' 
base  would  be  the  Pacific  Coast  coal  fleet  plying  between 


San  Francisco  and  the  northern  mines,  the  colliers  of  the 
Dunsmuirs,  the  Rosenfelds,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
and  others.  As  California  has  no  coal  of  her  own,  there  is 
always  a  large  coal  fleet  bringing  coal  to  San  Francisco, 
practically  all  of  these  being  American  bottoms.  There  are 
also  plying  in  coastwise  traffic  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers 
running  to  Panama  and  Mexican  and  Central  American 
ports,  all  of  which  are  American  bottoms  ;  also  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company's  steamers  plying  to  Mexican 
ports,  Southern  California  ports,  Northern  California  ports, 
British  Columbia  ports,  and  Alaska  ports  ;  all  of  these  are 
American  bottoms,  and  the  line  of  steamers  plying  to 
Alaska  ports  may  be  expected  to  bring  large  quantities  of 
treasure  from  the  new  Klondike  gold-fields.  They  would  be 
tempting  morsels  for  smart  Spanish  privateers.  As  the 
buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main  in  the  elder  time  preyed 
upon  treasure-ships  going  from  Spanish  America  to  Europe, 
so  might  the  Spanish  privateers  of  these  modern  days  prey 
upon  American  treasure-ships  going  from  Alaska  to  San 
Francisco.  While  many  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental 
and  Oriental  transpacific  steamers  are  foreign  bottoms,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  the  coastwise  steamers.  Then,  in  addition 
to  these  packet  lines,  there  are  at  present  on  the  high  seas  some 
ten  sugar-ships  bound  from  Honolulu  to  New  York  with 
cargoes  of  sugar.  All  of  these  are  American  bottoms,  and 
their  cargoes  aggregate  in  value  many  millions  of  dollars. 
Considering  the  record  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  Shenan- 
doah and  Alabama^  we  see  no  reason  why  smart  Spanish 
privateers  should  not  do  much  damage  to  American  shipping 
in  the  Pacific  seas. 


In  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  Senator  Stewart,  of 
w     w  Nevada,  sharply  criticised  President  McKin- 

Settle  the  ley's   message.     He   demanded    the    inde- 

Silver  Question.  pendence  of  Cuba,  and  "  heartily  approved 
of  war  with  Spain."  Senator  Stewart  and  the  other  silver 
leaders,  most  of  whom  are  attempting  to  embarrass  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  question  of  war,  will  find  their  silver 
crusade  seriously  crippled  if  war  should  come.  A  large  war 
loan  would  have  to  be  negotiated  at  once.  The  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  already  appropriated  is  a  mere  flea-bite.  Two  or 
three  hundred  millions  at  least  would  be  required,  and  the 
only  way  to  raise  it  would  be  by  an  issue  of  bonds.  Not  a  dol- 
lar could  be  raised  on  bonds  unless  this  government  stipulated 
in  the  bonds  that  they  would  be  paid  in  gold.  In  the  money 
marts  of  the  world  there  is  already  grave  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  intends  to  pay  back  in  gold  the  gold  which 
it  borrowed,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Stewart  and 
other  silver  leaders  to  discredit  the  United  States  by  making 
those  bonds  payable  in  "coin"  instead  of  gold. 

When  we  say  that  not  a  dollar  can  be  raised  anywhere  in 
the  world,  we  mean  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  moneyed 
men  anywhere,  even  in  the  United  States,  would  loan  gold 
to  the  government  when  they  were  not  sure  of  being  repaid 
in  silver.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Frank  Newlands,  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Nevada  and  a  strong  silver 
man,  would  loan  money  to  the  government  in  gold  unless  it 
stipulated  that  it  would  repay  him  in  gold.  We  know  that 
Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  would  not  loan  gold  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  mortgage  bonds  unless  it  stipulated  that  those 
mortgage  bonds  should  be  repaid  in  gold.  Senator  Stewart 
has  loaned  money  on  lands  in  Alameda  County,  CaL,  on 
mortgage  bonds,  and  he  has  stipulated  that  they  must  be  re- 
paid in  gold.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  would  so  stipulate 
if  he  were  loaning  money  on  mortgage  bonds  to  the  govern- 
ment If  war  comes,  large  sums  of  money  must  be  raised 
on  bonds,  and  those  bonds  must  read  "payable  in  gold." 
If  the  war  should  do  nothing  else,  it  will  settle  for  all  time 
the  silver  question  in  these  United  States. 


paign  made  his  evil  influence  national.  Bryan  came  near 
being  elected,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  political  experts  that 
he  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Hearst's  ad- 
vocacy. When  he  was  defeated,  the  Journal  turned  and 
spat  upon  him.  Its  friendship  and  its  enmity  are  equally 
dangerous.  Therefore,  while  we  thought,  some  weeks  ago, 
that  General  Lee's  Presidential  candidacy  was  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with,  now  we  believe,  since  the  Journal  has  taken 
him  under  its  wing,  that  even  his  nomination  is  doubtful. 

Students  of  social  conditions  have  from  time  to  time  sug- 
Civilization  gested  various  criteria  by  which  the  degree 

and  of  civilization  attained  by  a  community  may 

Bath-Tubs.  be  measured.     The  consideration  of  artistic 

effect  in  private  and  public  life,  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  painting  and  sculpture,  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  best 
in  literature  —  these  are  some  of  the  tests  that  have 
been  proposed.  The  Springfield  Republican  has  pro- 
posed a  new  test — the  bath-tub.  A  census  of  bath- 
tubs will  enable  one  to  place  a  community  exactly  in 
the  scale  of  advancing  civilization.  Such  figures  are 
presented  for  Springfield.  In  1874,  in  that  city,  3,637 
families  had  439  bath-tubs,  or  12.37  bath-tubs  for  each 
one  hundred  families.  In  1SS0  the  proportion  had  in- 
creased to  17  for  each  hundred.  Ten  years  later  there 
were  31  ;  in  1895  it  had  risen  to  49  ;  and  in  1897  just  one- 
half  of  the  families  had  bath-tubs.  This  indicates  a  most 
gratifying  advance  in  civilization,  and,  expressed  mathe- 
matically, Springfield  is  four  times  as  civilized  as  it  was 
twenty-three  years  ago.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  compare 
one's  own  position  with  that  of  others,  particularly  if  the 
comparison  is  in  one's  own  favor.  The  census  of  bath-tubs 
in  San  Francisco  for  past  years  is  unfortunately  not  avail- 
able, and  therefore  the  rate  of  progress  can  not  be  measured. 
But  last  year  there  were  59,534  families  who  had  38,524 
bath-tubs.  This  is  a  proportion  of  65  for  each  one  hundred, 
families.  According  to  this  test,  then,  San  Francisco  is 
fifteen  per  cent,  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  Spring- 
field, in  spite  of  the  latter  city's  proximity  to  Boston. 

The  apparent  imminence  of  war  is  already  causing  alarm  in 
Pacific  Coast      many  seaboard   cities.     The  Pacific   Coast 

will   certainly   suffer   from   official    neglect. 

We  are  so  remote  from  the  centres  of 
population  and  the  seat  of  government  that  the  officials  in 
power  can  see  but  dimly  the  needs  of  such  distant  points. 
Already  the  battle-ship  Oregon,  the  only  offensive  fighting 
ship  upon  the  coast,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, although  all  of  the  battle-ships  of  the  navy  are  there 
already.  Now  the  dispatches  say  that  the  monitor  Monterey, 
a  formidable  modern  coast-defense  vessel,  has  been  ordered 
to  Puget  Sound.  This  will  leave  San  Francisco  to  be  de- 
fended by  the  Monadnock,  a  somewhat  antiquated  monitor, 
which  has  been  some  twenty  years  in  building.  It  is  said 
that  she  has  been  built  over  again  several  times  in  order  to 
give  employment  and  official  patronage  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  This  presumably  makes  her  a  new  vessel. 
San  Francisco  has  no  better  right  to  naval  protection  than 
any  other  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  there  are  more 
people  in  this  city,  and  therefore  the  wail  which  will  go  up 
will  be  louder  than  from  other  points.  San  Francisco  is 
already  trying  to  keep  the  Monterey  instead  of  the  Monad- 
nock.  In  a  short  time  a  wail  will  go  from  San  Francisco  to 
Washington  which  will  be  louder  than  "the  wolfs  lone 
howl  on  Unalaska's  shore." 


Ports 
Threatened. 


A  month  ago  the  Argonaut  remarked  that  Consul- General 

_      ,  Lee,  whether  consciously  or   unconsciously, 

The  Journal  .  . 

Booming  was  cultivating  a  Presidential  boom  which 

General  Lee.  would  seriously  disconcert  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan.  Since  then,  General  Lee's  boom  has  increased  to 
such  a  magnitude  that  it  completely  drowned  Mr.  Bryan's 
famous  voice,  when  that  Nebraska  statesman  announced 
that  he  was  still  for  war.  The  voice  which  made  so  many 
rafters  ring  in  the  campaign  of  1896  has  dwindled  away  to 
a  whisper  in  the  cyclonic  roaring  of  the  Lee  boom.  During 
the  month,  General  Lee's  boom  continued  to  grow.  His 
journey  from  Key  West  to  Washington  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  triumphal  progress.  But  the  machine-made  Lee  demon- 
stration in  Washington,  vamped  up  by  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal, will  not  help  him.  That  newspaper  sent  a  band  from 
New  York  to  Washington  on  a  special  train,  and  engineered 
an  "  ovation "  in  front  of  General  Lee's  hotel.  The 
consul-general  made  a  speech  to  the  assembled  crowds, 
and  then  the  Journal1  s  grateful  brass  band  repaired 
to  the  Journal's  office,  where  they  serenaded  the  Jour- 
nal. This  Journal  "ovation"  bodes  ill  for  Lee's  boom. 
Mr.  Hearst's  influence  politically  is  like  the  evil  eye 
in  Italy.     It  was  also  so  in    California,  and  the  last  cam- 


Although    uniformity  has   been   generally    secured  among 
Oregon's  the  States    holding  elections  in    November, 

Political,  that    of    Oregon     occurs    in    June.       This 

Complications.  year  Oregon  elects  a  governor.  He  gets 
$1,500  salary  and  "certain  sums  for  performing  cer- 
tain duties."  There  being  no  lieutenant-governor,  when 
occasion  requires  the  secretary  of  State  acts  as  governor. 
The  treasurer's  salary  is  but  $Soo  and  fees.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attorney-general  receives  $3,000,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  $1,800.  The  public  printer  is 
paid  $500  a  year.  The  Republican  party  in  Oregon  is 
divided  into  three  wings  :  The  regular  organization,  a  bolt- 
ing faction  which  follows  Mitchell,  and  the  silver  Republi- 
cans, who  fraternize  with  the  Democrats.  There  are  two 
divisions  of  Democrats — the  Silverites  and  the  Nationals. 
There  are  also  two  kinds  of  Populists — those  who  favor 
fusion  with  Democracy  and  the  middle-of-the-road  group, 
who  are  for  independent  action.  Even  the  Prohibitionists 
are  not  united.  There  are  also  a  Union-Bimetallic  party 
and  a  Socialist-Labor  party.  There  will  be  a  Republican 
ticket ;  a  composite  ticket,  with  candidates  divided  between 
Democrats,  silver  Republicans,  and  Populists  ;  middle-of- 
the-road  Populists  and  Prohibitionists  have  combined  with 
the  bolting  Republicans  in  making  up  a  third  ticket  ;  n 
fourth  is  promised  by  the  regular  Prohibitionists  ;  and 
fifth  by  the  Socialists.  The  Fusionrsts  have  a  Demo, 
candidate  in  one  district  and  a  silver  Republican  in  the  c 
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MANUELA'S    TRANSFORMATION. 


A  Western  Romance.  ■ 

The    poet   to   the   contrary,    notwithstanding,    there    are 
occasions  when  "it  might   have  been"   are  joyful  words. 
Most  men,  upon  meeting   again  in  after   years  their  first 
loves,  realize  this,  and  offer  up  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 
It  was  so  with  Hurlburt. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Hurlburt  was 
stationed  at  San  Diego.  It  was  a  picturesque  little  town. 
Its  streets  were  not  much  more  than  cow-paths,  and  its 
houses  were  mostly  of  the  good  old  pattern — adobes,  one 
story  high,  and  built  around  a  patio.  In  such  a  house  as 
this  lived  Manuela  Lopez,  and  in  one  of  the  cow-path  streets 
Hurlburt  first  met  her.  It  was  upon  a  Sunday.  Hurlburt 
had  just  come  from  inspection,  and  was  on  his  way  to  take 
dinner  with  friends  in  town.  He  still  wore  his  regimentals, 
and  was  a  very  gorgeous  sight  indeed.  He  was  also  tall, 
and  yellow-haired,  and  blue-eyed — quite  the  figure  to  strike 
the  fancy  of  a  pretty  little  Mexican  girl  who  was  coming 
home  from  mass. 

She  had  read  no  books  that  could  have  told  her  that  it 
was  the  accepted  thing  to  do  ;  she  had  probably  never  given 
such  subjects  a  moment's  thought  ;  but  when  the  mind  of  a 
child  becomes  the  mind  of  a  woman,  it  is  at  one  bound,  not 
by  slow  degrees.  Inspiration  struck  full  upon  Manuela's 
brain,  and  she  dropped  her  rosary.  From  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  love  of  the  fathers  and  the  wisdom  of  ages 
has  taught  woman  nothing  new  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  The 
impulse  of  the  intrigante  and  of  the  child  of  nature  are  the 
same. 

Hurlburt,  of  course,  was  close  to  Manuela  when  the 
rosary  dropped.  He  returned  it  to  her.  If  she  had  not 
been  with  a  servant,  he  might  have  spoken.  As  it  was,  he 
observed  more  narrowly,  what  he  had  been  observing  for 
some  moments  as  he  approached,  that  she  was  graceful  and 
pretty.     Then  he  raised  his  helmet  and  passed  on. 

You  can  count  upon  any  one  but  the  typical  Anglo- 
Saxon.  You  expect  men  of  Latin  and  Slav  races  to 
make  fools  of  themselves.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  such  a 
thoroughly  logical,  reasonable,  clear-headed  person,  that  the 
bottom  of  your  universe  drops  out  when  he  deviates  from 
the  path  of  common  sense.  And  when  he  does,  it  is  never 
a  mere  digression.  He  goes,  a  flaming  comet,  whirling 
through  space,  and  carrying  all  your  stellar  system  of  plans 
and  beliefs  before  him.  The  last  thing  any  one  would  have 
expected  of  a  big,  quiet,  rational  youth,  such  as  was  Hurl- 
burt, was  that  he  should  wax  romantic  over  a  street  meeting 
with  an  immature  ruse  to  attract  his  attention.  Neverthe- 
less, that  same  day,  after  luncheon,  he  said  to  his  host,  as 
they  sat  smoking  under  the  ramada,  "  Who  lives  in  the  house 
on  the  next  street,  where  the  two  mocking-bird  cages  hang 
on  the  wall  ? " 

"You  must  be  more  explicit,"  his  host  said  ;  "there  area 
number  of  houses  on  the  next  street,  and  one  and  all  have 
mocking-birds." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hurlburt,  "  but  there  is  a  hedge  of  red  and 
white  geraniums  in  front  of  it." 

"I  saw  you  meet  her,"  the  civilian  told  him  ;  "her  name 
is  Lopez — Manuela,  I  think." 

Hurlburt  became  very  red.  When  your  phlegmatic  man 
grows  embarrassed,  he  is  badly  embarrassed.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  regained  speech  and  came  floundering  out  of 
the  sea  of  silence.     When  he  did,  he  changed  the  subject. 

Not  that  he  abandoned  the  cause.  Far  from  it.  It 
took  him  two  weeks,  but  he  got  himself  introduced  to 
Senor  Lopez,  and  had  then  taken  to  call  upon  him.  The  senor 
was  a  well-educated  man,  and  the  most  hospitable  of  his 
hospitable  race.  He  made  Hurlburt  free  of  the  house  at 
once,  and  showed  him  everything  it  contained,  save  only 
Manuela. 

"  You  must  come  again,  often,"  he  said,  as  they  parted. 
Hurlburt  replied  that  he  would,  and  went  again  in  three 
days.  Neither  did  he  see  his  lady  of  the  rosary  upon  this 
occasion.  He  addressed  himself  to  Senora  Lopez,  who  was 
handsome  and  well  preserved. 

"  You  have  a  daughter,  have  you  not,  sefiora  ?  " 
Senora  Lopez  understood  only  just  so  much  English  as 
she  chose.     She  did  not  choose  to  understand  this.     She 
turned  her  soft  eyes  upon  her  husband,  and  he  answered 
for  her. 

"We  have  a  daughter,"  he  said,  "  but  she  is  very  young." 
Hurlburt  understood  that  he  had  offended  a  semi- oriental 
prejudice. 

It  having  thus  been  made  obvious  to  him  that  Manuela 
would  not  be  produced  by  her  parents,  he  went  to  an  early 
mass  at  the  church,  met  her,  and  introduced  himself.  It 
chanced  that  she  was  alone. 

"May   I   walk  home  with  you,  senorita?"  he  said.     "I 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  father." 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  Manuela. 

It  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards  to  her  home,  but  he  made 
the  most  of  his  time.  Manuela  answered  in  monosyllables 
and  raised  her  eyes  but  twice.  Hurlburt's  infatuation  was 
complete.  Senor  Lopez  was  angry.  He  was  very  civil  to 
the  officer,  but  he  sent  the  girl  to  her  room  at  once. 
"  I  met  the  senorita  at  mass,"  Hurlburt  explained. 
"  Are  you,  then,  a  Catholic  ?  "  inquired  the  Mexican. 
"  No,"  said  Hurlburt — and  determined  to  pursue  the 
policy  that  sages  who  know  nothing  of  mankind  tell  us  is 
invariably  the  best — "  I  went  to  the  church  on  purpose  to 
meet  your  daughter.  I  saw  her  on  the  street  the  other  day  " 
— he  refrained  in  a  moment  of  diplomacy  from  speaking  of 
the  d  opped  beads — "  and  I  admired  her  very  much.  That 
is  why  I  came  to  call  upon  you.  I  thought  I  would  see  her 
openly  under  her  own  roof.  As  I  did  not,  I  encountered 
her  elsewhere.  Now,"  said  Hurlburt,  leaning  back  in  his 
chs'r  in  an  easy  pose  that  did  not  meet  with  the  punctilious 
Mexican's  approval,  "  1  should  like  to  ask  you  to  be  allowed 
to  pay  my  court  to  your  daughter." 

Senor  Lopez  had  no  objection  to  the  officer's  suit,  but  he 


did  object  to  his  fashion  of  advancing  it.     He  incased  him- 
self in  perversity. 

"  My  daughter,  sir,  is  too  young." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  by  way  of  suggesting  that  Hurlburt 
would  do  well  to  take  his  leave.  Hurlburt  rose,  too,  but 
not  to  go. 

"  May  I  ask  her  age,  senor  ? " 
"She  is  sixteen  years  old." 

"  You  have  told  me  that  you  married  the  senora  when 
she  was  but  fifteen." 

"That  was  in  the  old  times.  We  do  not  do  so  any 
more." 

"But  I  will  be  willing  to  wait  for  a  year,  if  Senorita 
Manuela  will  love  me." 

"  Sir,  we  will  talk  no  more  concerning  this.  My  daugh- 
ter is  too  young  to  be  married,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
her  to  an  American  " — which  was  not  in  the  least  true.  Up 
to  then  it  had  been  his  plan  to  do  so,  but  his  obstinacy  was 
roused. 

The  result  was  one  that  any  one,  most  of  all  a  Mexican, 
should  have  foreseen.  Hurlburt  embarked  upon  an  in- 
trigue. He  sent  notes  to  Manuela,  and  got  them  from  her 
in  return.  The  notes  led  to  meetings  by  night.  The  meet- 
ings led  to  infatuation.  Warm  southern  nights  and  a  soft- 
eyed,  soft-voiced  girl  can  work  mischief  within  the  mind  of 
a  man.  And  a  tall,  blonde  officer  saying  the  first  words  of 
love  she  has  ever  heard  can  turn  the  head  of  any  woman. 

The  clandestine  interviews  continued  for  several  months. 
Then  Hurlburt  made  one  last  attempt  at  frankness.  He 
went  to  Senor  Lopez  again,  and  renewed  his  request  to  be 
permitted  to  pay  his  daughter  court.  The  senor  had  con- 
ceived an  unreasonable  and  great  dislike  for  him,  and  re- 
fused. 

Whereupon  Hurlburt  arranged  another  meeting  with 
Manuela.  He  began  to  realize  that  they  were  both  running 
terrible  risks.  Senor  Lopez  was  quite  equal  to  killing  one 
of  them  if  they  should  be  discovered.  But  he  did  not  sug- 
gest that  to  Manuela.  Instead,  he  asked  :  "  Do  you  love 
me,  chiquita  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes.     Must  I  tell  you  so  always  ?" 
"  Do  you  love  me  enough  to  leave  your  home  for  me  ? " 
"  I  do  not  understand."     The  gentle  eyes  looked  into  his, 
perplexed. 

"  Will  you  marry  me  ? " 

"  I  would,  but  how  can  I  ?"  she  said.  "  My  father  will 
not  consent  to  it." 

"  Do  you  love  me  enough  to  run  away  from  your  father, 
to  disobey  him,  and  go  over  to  Mexico,  across  the  border, 
with  me?  We  can  be  married  there,  and  then  come  back." 
Hurlburt  was  an  iaqpassive,  unemotional  man,  but  his 
nerves  were  upon  a  fearful  tension  as  he  waited  for  the 
answer  of  an  irresponsible  child.  She  appeared  to  consider, 
and  ended  by  agreeing.  Hurlburt  was  beside  himself  with 
happiness. 

A  week  later  they  went  across  the  line  and  were  married. 
They  returned  immediately,  and  had  an  interview  with  Senor 
Lopez.  The  Mexican  was  enraged.  Hurlburt,  having  ob- 
tained what  he  wanted,  was  not  inclined  to  be  conciliatory, 
but  Manuela  and  her  mother  patched  up  a  peace.  Manuela 
behaved  beautifully,  and  Hurlburt  was  more  enamored  than 
ever.  He  took  her  back  to  his  home,  and  for  three  days 
dreamed  of  a  life-time  of  bliss.  Then  Manuela  decided 
that  she  had  had  enough  of  living  on  honey-comb,  and  that 
she  had  tired  of  scented  time.  With  no  explanations  and 
no  reason  save  that  she  wanted  to  go,  she  went.  Her  father, 
charmed  with  Hurlburt's  discomfiture,  refused  to  make  her 
return  to  him,  and  guarded  her  closely.  Hurlburt  begged 
for  one  final  interview,  and  it  was  grafted.  He  was  a  sorry 
sight,  pale,  and  haggard,  and  self-abasing.  But  Manuela 
was  unmoved.  She  stood  meekly  before  him,  her  folded 
hands  holding  a  rose,  her  father  and  mother  on  either  side  of 
her.  She  was  not  in  the  least  unhappy,  and  no  grief  had 
marred  her  prettiness. 

"  Manuela,"  said  Hurlburt,  "  have  you  not  changed  your 
mind  ?     Will  you  not  come  home  with  me  ? " 
She  shook  her  head.     "  No,"  she  said. 
"Why  not?     Was   I   not  kind  to  you?     Did  I  not  love 
you?" 

"  Yes,  you  were  very  kind.  But  I  like  better  to  be  with 
my  father." 

It  was  useless  to  threaten,  implore,  or  reason.  Manuela 
was  gently  stubborn.  She  would  never  go  back  to  him  ;  she 
did  not  like  Americans. 

When  Hurlburt  finally  went  away,  he  decided  that  his 
heart  was  broken.  He  thought  of  suicide.  He  could  never 
bear  up  under  the  disgrace,  and  it  was  not  so  great  as  his 
wretchedness.  This  frame  of  mind  lasted  for  a  year  ; 
then  he  became  resentful  ;  then  he  obtained  a  divorce  ; 
then  he  was  ordered  East,  and  it  was  ten  years  before  he 
returned  to  the  coast.  He  had  with  him  his  wife — a  woman 
of  his  own  people,  very  charming,  very  well  suited  to  him 
in  every  way.  She  knew  the  story  of  his  first  marriage, 
and  she  knew  that,  whatever  he  might  say  to  the  contrary, 
he  still  regretted  deep  down  in  his  heart  the  sweet,  soft 
Mexican  wife  of  his  youth,  of  his  season  of  dear  beliefs  and 
illusions.  The  knowledge  was  the  one  grief  of  her  life. 
It  threw  a  shadow  of  sadness  over  her  eyes.  But  she  kept 
it  to  herself,  and  for  this  unfeminine  virtue  the  gods,  in  due 
time,  rewarded  her. 

They  went,  one  day,  by  ambulance  from  Wilmington, 
where  Hurlburt  was  stationed,  to  Los  Angeles.  One  of 
their  mules  got  lame,  and  they  had  to  spend  the  night  at  a 
road-side  ranch.  A  crowd  of  dirty  Mexican  children 
played  around  the  adobe  ;  several  yet  dirtier  men  lounged 
about  the  door  ;  a  fat,  be-shawled  woman  waddled  across 
the  yard  ;  a  yet  more  untidy  one  welcomed  them. 

Her  greasy  face  was  still  rather  pretty  and  young,  but  she 
was  thick,  and  heavy,  and  stupid.  When  she  looked  full  at 
Hurlburt,  she  gave  a  little  cry  that  was  more  of  a  grunt. 

"  Come  in  ;  I  will  tell  my  husband,"  she  said,  and  shuffled 
away  with  her  bare  feet. 

Hurlburt  turned  to  his  wife  gravely.  "  I  am  sorry  to  have 
brought  you  here,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is  all  we  can  do,  unless 


That- 


you  prefer   to    sleep   in   the   ambulance   to-night, 
woman  was  my  wife." 

"  So  I  supposed,"  she  said.  She  laid  her  delicate  hand 
on  his  arm.  "  Don't  let  it  trouble  you,  dear.  I  do  not 
mind."  She  smiled  into  his  eyes,  and  the  shadow  was  for- 
ever gone  from  her  own.  GWENDOLEN  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1898. 

THE    WARSHIP    OF    1812. 

She  was  no  armored  cruiser  of  twice  six  thousand  tons, 
With  the  thirty  foot  of  metal  that  make  your  modern  guns  ; 
She  didn't  have  a  freeboard  of  thirty  foot  in  clear. 
And  she  didn't  need  a  million  repairing  fund  each  year. 
She  had  no  rackin'  engines  to  ramp  an'  stamp  and  strain. 
To  work  her  steel-clad  turrets  and  break  her  hull  in  twain  ; 
She  did  not  have  electric  lights— the  battle-lantern's  glare 
Was  all  the  light  the  'tween  decks  had — an'   God's  own,  good,  fresh 
air. 

She  had  no  gaping  air-flumes  to  throw  us  down  our  breath, 

An'  we  didn't  batten  hatches  to  smother  men  to  death  ; 

She  didn't  have  five  hundred  smiths — two  hundred  men  would  do — 

In  the  old-time  Yankee  frigate  for  an  old-time  Yankee  crew, 

An'  a  fighting  Yankee  captain,  with  his  old-time  Yankee  clothes, 

A  cursin'  Yankee  sailors  with  his  old-time  Yankee  oaths. 

She  was  built  of  Yankee  timber  and  manned  by  Yankee  men, 

An'  fought  by  Yankee  sailors — Lord  send  their  like  again  ! 

With  the  wind  abaft  the  quarter  and  the  sea-foam  flyin'  free, 

An'  every  tack  and  sheet  housed  taut  an'  braces  eased  to  lee, 

You  could  hear  the   deep  sea   thunder   from   the  knight  heads  where 

it  broke, 
As  she  trailed  her  lee  guns  under  a  blindin'  whirl  o"  smoke. 

She  didn't  run  at  twenty  knots — she  wasn't  built  to  run — 

An'  we  didn't  need  a  half  a  watch  to  handle  every  gun. 

Our  captain  didn't  fight  his  ship  from  a  little  pen  o'  steel ; 

He  fought  her  from  his  quarter-deck,  with    two  hands  at    the  wheel, 

An'  we  fought  in  Yankee  fashion,  half-naked — stripped  to  board — 

An'  when   they  hauled   their   red   rag   down  we  praised   the  Yankee 

Lord  ; 
We  fought  like  Yankee  sailors,  an'  we'll  do  it,  too,  again, 
You've  changed  the  ships  an'  methods,  but  you  can't  change  Yankee 

men  I — Philadelphia  Record. 


The  observance  of  Easter  dates  back  to  about  the  year 
68,  at  which  time  there  was  much  contention  among  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  as  to  what  day  the  festival 
should  be  observed.  It  was  finally  ordained  at  the  Council 
of  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  that  it  must  be  observed  throughout 
the  Christian  world  on  the  same  day.  This  decision  settled 
that  Easter  should  be  kept  upon  the  Sunday  first  after  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish  month,  but  no  general 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  cycle  by  which  the  fes- 
tival was  to  be  regulated,  and  some  churches  adopted  one 
rule  and  some  another.  This  diversity  of  usage  was  put  an 
end  to,  and  the  Roman  rule  making  Easter  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  calendar  moon  was  estab- 
lished in  England  in  669.  After  nine  centuries  a  discrepancy 
in  the  keeping  of  Easter  was  caused  by  the  authorities  of  the 
English  Church  declining  to  adopt  the  reformation  of  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  in  1582.  The  difference  was  settled  in 
1752  by  the  adoption  of  the  rule  which  makes  Easter  Day 
always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  appears  on 
or  next  after  the  twenty-first  day  of  March.  If  the  full 
moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  is  the  Sunday  after. 


A  Chinese  type-writer  has  been  invented  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sheffield,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Tung  Chow. 
"  It  is  said,"  says  the  Industrial  World,  "  to  be  a  very  re- 
markable machine,  and  is  exciting  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment over  there.  As  near  as  can  be  understood  from  the 
description  published  in  the  Chinese  papers,  the  characters, 
about  four  thousand  in  number,  are  on  the  edges  of  wheels 
about  one  foot  in  diameter.  It  requires  twenty  or  thirty 
wheels  to  carry  all  the  letters,  and  the  operator  must  strike 
two  keys  to  make  an  impression.  The  first  key  turns  the 
wheel  and  the  second  stops  it  at  the  letter  wanted,  which  is 
brought  down  upon  the  paper  by  an  ingenious  device." 

Perhaps  the  very  silliest  instance  of  red-tape  which  has 
ever  been  recorded  is  that  connected  with  the  case  of  Color- 
Sergeant  Walker.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Color- 
Sergeant  Walker,  of  the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  band  of  Afridis,  and  kept  by  them  in  durance 
vile  for  about  six  weeks.  On  his  return  to  his  regiment  he 
was,  in  accordance  with  military  law,  arrested  and  tried  for 
court-martial  for  being  absent  without  leave !  This,  of 
course,  is  the  regular  method  adopted  on  such  occasions. 
Farcical  enough,  one  would  think ;  but  the  farce  did  not 
stop  there.  He  was  acquitted,  but  he  was  ordered  to  lose 
his  pay  for  the  time  he  was  absent. 


One  item  in  the  loss  caused  to  Great  Britain  by  the  en- 
gineers' strike  last  year  is  shown  from  the  statistics  of  Ger- 
man tonnage.  In  1897  there  were  built  for  German  account 
in  Germany  183,177  tons,  against  94,897  tons  in. 1896;  in 
England,  27,419  tons,  against  98,807  tons  the  year  before. 
The  total  tonnage  built  for  Germany  was  212,617  tons,  an 
increase  over  1896  of  14,719  tons.  In  the  sum  is  included 
280  tons  built  in  America. 


Wires  have  been  laid  from  Cape  Charles  and  Henry  across 
the  channel  leading  into  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Hampton 
Roads,  and  submarine  mines  or  torpedoes  could  be  attached 
to  them  with  very  little  trouble  or  delay.  This  work  will  no 
doubt  be  carried  to  completion  as  quickly  as  possible,  be- 
cause Fort  Monroe  would  be  utterly  ineffective  against  the 
Spanish  torpedo- flotilla  should  it  make  an  effort  to  pass  that 

fortification. 

- —  »^. 

A  Maryland  judge  has  decided  that  a  man  can  not  be  fined 
for  riding  a  bicycle  on  a  sidewalk  if  the  roadway  is  impassa- 
ble, although  in  violation  of  a  town  ordinance.  He  holds 
that  people  have  the  right  of  passage  on  a  highway,  and 
that  they  are  even  justified  in  trespassing  on  private  property 
if  they  can  do  no  better. 


Apkil  iS,  189S. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    SPAIN    OF    TO-DAY. 


Maria   Christina,    the    Queen-Regent,   and    her   Son,    King   Alfonso 

the  Thirteenth — Interesting  New  Books  on  Spain— War  and 

the  Masses— Conscripts  and  Volunteers. 


In  a  volume  entitled  "  Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer  has  given  us  the  first  general 
view  of  what  has  happened  in  Spain  during  the  present  cent- 
ury. In  her  preface  she  deprecates  being  judged  as  an 
historian,  claiming  modestly  that  she  has  had  to  "  dig  out 
her  facts,  one  by  one,  from  contemporary  sources,"  and  in 
"drawing  out  her  threads  from  a  tangled  skein"  offers  her 
readers  a  continuous  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which, 
until  now,  has  never  been  given. 

Maria  Christina,  niece  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  was 
married  to  Alfonso  the  Twelfth,  by  proxy,  in  the  summer  of 
1879,  and  came  as  queen  into  his  kingdom.  Their  first 
child,  a  little  daughter,  was  named  Mercedes,  a  touching 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Alfonso's  first  wife.  Alfonso  was 
the  first  king  for  generations  whom  the  Spanish  could  pre- 
tend to  love,  but  with  all  his  merits  he  had  not  always  been 
a  faithful  husband  to  Queen  Christina.  "  At  one  time  she 
was  so  moved,"  writes  the  author,  "by  the  scandals  whis- 
pered about  in  society  at  Madrid,  that  she  gathered  up,  as 
it  were,  the  two  little  princesses,  her  children,  and  returned 
indignantly  to  her  own  country,  and  to  her  father's  pro- 
tection." But  Alfonso  at  once  went  to  seek  her,  a  reconcili- 
ation was  effected,  and  the  remainder  of  their  married  life 
was  affectionate  and  happy.  Here  is  a  touching  picture  of 
the  queen's  position  after  the  death  of  her  husband  : 

Her  position  might  be  described  as  truly  pitiful.  She  had  never  es- 
tablished herself  in  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  people.  To  them  she  was 
a  foreigner  ;  even  her  husband's  sisters  thought  her  cold.  Besides, 
her  position  was  not  defined.  Though  a  queen,  she  was  not  a  sovereign. 
She  was  only  the  widow  of  a  Spanish  king.  She  had  two  daughters, 
but  it  was  still  hoped  that  she  might  have  a  son.  There  were  a  few 
days  of  painful  suspense  throughout  the  country;  then  her  very  help- 
lessness appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  deputies,  and  she  was 
chosen  Queen-Regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of  Mercedes,  her 
daughter,  or,  as  was  earnestly  hoped,  during  the  minority  of  a  Spanish 
prince,  her  son. 

When  she  took  the  oath  to  be  faithful  to  her  duties  as  queen-regent, 
the  Cortes  presented  a  touching  scene.  She  stood  in  deep  mourning 
among  men  most  of  whom  were  clad  in  brilliant  uniforms,  and,  in  a 
low  voice,  in  profound  stillness,  swore  to  hold  sacred  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Spanish  nation.  The  sight  of  her,  so  young,  so  lately 
widowed,  so  helpless  and  alone,  moved  all  in  the  assembly.  She  con- 
quered their  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  people.  "  From  that 
moment,"  says  one  who  tells  the  story,  "  she  was  a  sovereign,  indeed, 
with  a  loyal  people  around  her." 

Of  the  birth  of  the  present  king,  the  writer  says  : 

On  May  17,  1886,  ministers  and  other  high  officials  were  summoned 
to  the  palace.  As  they  waited,  a  faint  cry  was  heard  ;  and  the  prime 
minister,  Sagasta,  emerged,  with  a  beaming  smile,  from  the  queen's 
chamber,  exclaiming,  "  Viva  el  Rey  !  "  Little  Alfonso  the  Thirteenth 
was  born  !  He  had  no  father,  as  other  royal  Infantes  had  had,  to  present 
him  to  the  assembled  dignitaries  on  a  golden  salver.  That  office  was 
performed  by  a  chamberlain.  But  gTeat  was  the  joy  throughout  his 
kingdom.  From  the  hour  he  was  born  he  was  King  of  Spain,  and  all 
official  documents  are  put  forth  in  his  name.  His  mother  has  always 
taken  delight  in  presenting  him  to  his  subjecis.  When  he  was  only  a 
few  months  old  the  army  in  Madrid  passed  in  review  before  him,  and 
never  did  a  little  prince  receive  more  tender  maternal  care,  or  a  more 
princely  education.  He  is  rather  a  delicate  child,  and  it  may  earnestly 
be  hoped  that  he  has  not  inherited  the  consumptive  tendency  of  his 
father. 

And  Christina  herself,  with  a  face  that  is  always  somewhat  sad,  but  that 
appeals  to  other  hearts  by  an  expression  better  than  beauty — a  tender,  a 
beseeching  look,  that  comes  only  to  those  who  have  experienced  a  great 
sorrow — is  now  honored  and  beloved  by  her  son's  people.  When  in 
the  king's  infancy  she  first  presented  herself  in  public  with  the  child  in 
her  arms,  the  feeling  of  all  v.  ho  saw  them  was  expressed  at  the  time  by 
Castelar  :  ' '  Spaniards  can  not  fight  against  a  woman,  nor  against  a  child 
in  bis  cradle." 

The  queen  cared  little  for  display,  though  she  is  constantly  obliged  to 
pose  as  queen-regent  in  public,  giving  brilliant  receptions  and  audi- 
ences to  foreign  ministers  ;  but  her  taste  is  for  a  quiet  life,  and  her  happi- 
ness in  the  care  of  her  children.  All  men  agree  that  the  queen-regent 
has  been  remarkable  for  the  tact  with  which  hitherto  she  has  rallied  all 
parties  in  support  of  the  throne  of  the  little  king. 

In  another  new  book,  entirely  different  in  treatment  and 
style,  "With  a  Pessimist  in  Spain,"  by  Mary  F.  Nixon,  we 
get  a  delightful  glimpse  of  the  youthful  sovereign.  While 
driving  through  the  Prado,  Madrid's  beautiful  park,  she  wit- 
nessed this  incident : 

As  I  saw  our  coachman  takeoff  his  hat,  and  everybody  look  expect- 
ant, I  concluded  that  something  was  going  to  happen. 

Something  did,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  things  1  ever  saw. 

Behind  an  escort  of  mounted  soldiers  came  a  handsome  carriage, 
drawn  by  black  horses,  and  upon  the  cushions  a  charming  boy.  Long 
curls  lay  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  black  velvet  of  his  suit  set  off  the 
exquisite  hue  of  his  complexion.  It  was  the  boy  king,  with  his  mother, 
the  queen-regent,  by  his  side.  The  people  shouted  and  cried  vocifer- 
ously :  '*E1  Rey!" 

He  smiled  and  bowed  with  such  patrician  grace  as  to  make  him  seem 
kingly  indeed,  when  from  the  crowd  of  by-standers  came  a  child's  cry. 
A  tiny  girl,  younger  than  the  small  king,  was  stretching  out  her  fat 
little  hand,  full  of  flowers.  Alfonso  gave  an  order  to  the  coachman, 
and  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  in  spite  of  his  mother's  detaining  hand. 
At  his  quick  command  a  guard  brought  the  child  to  the  carriage,  and 
the  boy-king  took  the  flowers,  pressing  a  piece  of  gold  into  the  baby 
fingers,  and  smiling  at  the  little  one  till  she  smiled  through  her  tears. 
Then  the  shout  that  went  up  was  deafening,  and  by  a  simple,  kindly 
act,  such  as  this,  the  youthful  king  won  many  hearts. 

But,  turning  from  these  books  on  contemporaneous  Spain, 
some  very  striking  views  are  presented  by  an  American 
woman  who  has  been  corresponding  with  the  Independent. 
Concerning  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  war  in  Cuba,  she  says  : 

The  Spanish  press  is  not  fairly  representative  of  the  Spanish  people  ; 
its  flaming  editorials  reveal  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  nation  to- 
ward the  United  States,  but  give  no  hint  of  the  disfavor  with  which 
the  Cuban  War  is  regarded  by  the  masses.  Rooted  in  the  same  soil, 
these  sentiments  flourish  side  by  side. 

Each  additional  burden  laid  upon  Spain  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
military  situation  increases  the  haired  felt  for  "  los  Yankees."  Be- 
lieving the  continuance  of  the  war  is  due  to  sympathy  and  aid  extended 
Cuba  from  "  los  Estados  Unidos,"  the  Spaniard  holds  us  responsible  for 
all  the  suffering  it  has  entailed  ;  the  evils  of  an  impoverished  treasury, 
deserted  fields,  desolate  homes,  and  dying  conscripts  are  laid  at  our 
door.  Confident  in  the  forceful  vengeance  of  words,  he  retaliates  by 
puerile  conceits.  He  calls  his  hogs  "  Yankees,"  and  in  slaughter -season 
no  longer  says  "  I  kill  hogs,"  but  "  I  kill  Yankees." 

The  Cuban  War  is  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  aristocrats,  politicians, 
and  papers.  The  government  strives  to  cement  its  frail  structure  with 
Cuban  blood.  It  dare  not  allow  the  war  to  terminate  except  by  victory. 
Defeat  means  a  possible  republic.  Continuance  leaves  the  nation  neither 
time  nor  strength  for  a  revolution.    Self-preservation  forbids  the  journal- 


ist to  oppose  it,  for  along  that  route  lie  fines  and  imprisonment.  As  for 
the  officials,  they  are  no  worse  than  the  government  which  delegated 
them  the  authority  to  oppress,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  longing 
to  graze  again  in  the  fat  pastures  over  the  sea.  The  loss  of  Cuba  means 
not  only  humiliation,  but  bankruptcy.  The  influence  of  temperament 
can  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  situation.  The  Spaniard  is 
not  only  haughty  and  sensitive,  but  impractical.  He  worships  super- 
annuated ideals  of  honor,  and  prides  himself  on  a  noble  superiority  to 
the  common-sense  standards  of  the  age.  "Spain  will  not  withdraw 
from  the  contest  while  she  has  strength  to  fight,"  he  says,  grandilo- 
quently. He  is  the  only  surviving  advocate  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
with  never  another  Cervantes  to  laugh  the  rusty  weapon  from  his  grasp. 

As  for  the  conscripts,  upon  whom  the  horrors  of  war 
weigh  more  heavily,  the  writer  gives  us  this  pitiful  account  : 

But  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
poor  little  conscripts,  the  war  is  forced  as  a  practical  issue,  under  whose 
burdens  they  writhe.  There  is  no  self  consciousness  here,  no  consola- 
tion in  heroic  poses  believed  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  admiring  Europe. 
The  peasant  has  neither  influence  nor  money  to  contribute  to  the 
cause,  nothing  but  his  life  ;  and  he  cries  out  against  this  sacrifice.  The 
surveillance  of  a  powerful  and  admirably  managed  body  of  police,  the 
Guardice  Civil,  is  required  to  quell  his  demonstrations  of  opposition. 
Scarcely  a  hint  of  these  revolts  reaches  the  public  ear,  or,  if  it  does,  it 
is  immediately  followed  by  soothing  statements  of  the  insignificance  of 
the  movement,  or  by  insinuations  of  a  pre-arranged  disturbance  in- 
cited by  American  emissaries  and  American  gold.  The  riots  in  Sara- 
gossa  and  Valencia  were  attributed  to  this  cause,  though  they  were  led 
by  bands  of  women  crying  :  **  Our  sons  shall  not  go  to  Cuba  !  " 

Every  youth  not  physically  disabled,  or  the  only  son  of  a  widow  or 
aged  parents,  enters  the  army  on  attaining  his  nineteenth  birthday.  He 
then  becomes  liable  to  duty  in  Cuba.  But  any  man  rich  enough  to  pay 
fifteen  hundred  pesetas  (nominally  three  hundred  dollars)  into  the  gov- 
ernment treasury,  is  exempt  from  that  service.  Thus  it  is  only  the  very 
poor  who  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  Cuba.  "  Let  all  go  or  none," 
cry  the  mothers  of  the  conscripts.  The  cry  was  echoed  by  one  of  the 
papers,  and  before  next  day's  issue  that  editor  was  behind  prison  bars, 
repenting  his  rash  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  justice.  Any  criticism 
tending  to  arouse  discontent  among  the  troops  is  considered  insurrec- 
tionary. Several  men  were  thrown  into  prison  before  the  autumn  em- 
barkations, because  suspected  of  sentiments  which,  if  uttered,  would 
have  had  that  tendency. 

The  regiments  drafted  for  Cuban  service  were  kept  closely  guarded  in 
barracks  until  the  date  of  sailing.  When  a  communication  slipped  into 
one  of  the  American  papers  stating  that  the  conscripts  and  their  arms 
were  shipped  to  Cuba  on  separate  transports,  there  was  an  indignant 
shout  of  denial  from  this  side  of  the  water,  accompanied  by  loud  asser- 
tions of  the  devotion  of  the  army  to  the  cause. 

To  escape  being  sent  to  Cuba  hundreds  of  young  fellows 
of  conscript  age  from  the  frontier  provinces  of  Biscaye, 
Navarra,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia  slip  across  the  border  into 
France.  From  Perpignan  to  Bayonne  the  country  is  full  of 
them.  The  writer  narrates  this  amusing  story  of  the  flight 
of  her  maid's  lover : 

When  the  first  reserve  was  called  out  (men  over  twenty-two),  my 
handsome  maid,  Flora,  came  for  the  wages  that  had  been  left  to  accu- 
mulate in  my  hands  against  her  wedding  dav.  And  Manuel,  whose 
lounging  figure  at  the  lattice  had  been  as  inevitable  as  the  twilight,  dis- 
appeared from  our  horizon.  For  some  days  Flora  was  pale  and 
anxious,  starting  in  nervous  alarm  at  every  unusual  sound.  But  at  the 
end  of  a  week  she  came  smiling  and  radiant  ;  good  news  had  come 
from  Manuel,  he  was  safe  across  the  frontier.  With  her  savings  and 
his  own  he  could  live  until  work  was  found,  and  possibly  have  a  little 
capital  left. 

"But  why  did  you  not  unite  your  savings — any  additional  money 
needed  would  have  been  advanced  to  you — and  buy  him  out  of  the 
service  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh.  but  that  would  have  been  throwing  away  our  money,  and  now 
we  have  it,"  she  replied, 

"  But  he  is  now  a  deserter,  and  will  never  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Spain  again,"  I  continued. 

"  Qitzen  sabef"  said  the  woman,  with  a  laugh.     "  When  the  war  is 
over  and  the  little  king  goes,  there  will  be  another  government.     May 
be  Don  Carlos,  may  be  a  rtpublica.    Who  will  care  then  ?    There  will 
be  too  many  '  deserters*  to  keep  all  out  of  the  country." 
Of  the  Spanish  volunteers,  she  writes  : 

Of  course  every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  volunteering.  The  pos- 
sible volunteers  are  all  men  between  forty  and  twenty-two  who  have 
passed  the  second  reserve,  and  all  under  the  second  reserve,  who,  as 
sons  of  volunteers  or  only  sons  of  widows  or  aged  parents,  or  as  too 
short  in  stature,  have  previously  been  excused  from  military  duty. 
After  seeing  a  regiment  on  parade  one  wonders  how  many  inches  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  height  of  an  ordinary  man  to  make  a  conscript 
too  short  for  the  Spanish  army.  Fifty  pesetas  the  day  before  sailing, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pesetas  a  year  during  service,  and  two  pesetas  a 
day  from  the  time  of  enlistment  until  embarkation  are  the  baits  held  out 
by  the  government.  To  a  peasant  this  sounds  like  a  fortune.  Un- 
fortunately these  promises  to  pay  are  drafts  on  a  bankrupt  future.  The 
volunteer  receives  no  more  than  his  conscript  neighbor  who  is  in  the 
ranks  because  he  can  not  help  himself,  and  the  latter  expects  only  one 
cent  a  day.  These  volunteers  are  reported  to  be  reckless  fellows  whose 
loss  may  not  be  an  unmitigated  evil  to  the  country.  But  some  men  are 
rendered  desperate  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

"  No  work — much  hunger — many  men.  that  makes  volantarios," 
said  a  peasant  laconically  when  asked  why  he  had  volunteered. 

"  Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century "  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  the  portraits  of  Spanish  kings,  queens,  and  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  and  contains  an  index.  "  With  a  Pes- 
simist in  Spain  "  is  devoted  to  travel  through  such  historic 
cities  as  Seville,  Granada,  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  Barcelona. 
The  descriptions  of  ruins  and  cathedrals,  and  amusing  con- 
versations with  guides,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  legends, 
make  the  book  entertaining. 

Both  volumes  are  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  the  former  costing  $2.50,  and  the  latter,  $1.50. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Early  in  the  life  of  Oliver  Smith,  a  bachelor  of  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  twenty  thousand  dollars  fell  to  his  share  as  an  inherit- 
ance, which  he  invested  in  various  ways,  and  his  chief  de- 
light was  in  watching  the  fund  grow.  Living  with  great 
frugality,  he  rarely  used  any  part,  even  of  the  interest,  of 
his  fortune.  At  his  death  his  will,  which  provided  that 
his  estate  should  not  be  touched  until  fourteen  years  had 
elapsed,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  charities,  some  of 
which  are  most  unique.  Not  only  has  his  estate  helped  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  but  it  has  encouraged  boys  and  girls 
to  be  thrifty  and  self-supporting.  All  beneficiaries  must  be- 
long to  certain  stipulated  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  pro- 
visions are  made  for  many  classes  and  conditions  of  young 
and  old  men  and  women.  Matrimony  is  particularly 
favored,  eligible  young  persons  receiving  snug  sums  in  the 
event  of  their  marrying.  Widows,  indigent  or  in  moderate 
circumstances,  who  have  a  child  or  children  dependent  on 
them,  obtain  on  application  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  and  in- 
digent young  women  above  eighteen  and  under  forty-five 
have  the  tempting  reward  of  fifty  dollars  if  they  take  unto  I 
themselves  a  husband.  But  widows  and  indigent  young 
women  were  merely  incidental  in  the  plan  of  Oliver  Smith. 
Indigent  boys  and  girls  were  those  on  whom  he  built  his 
hopes,  orphans  and  children  with  one  parent  having  the 
preference. 


Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  been  a  sailor  since  he  was 
thirteen  years  old. 

Candles  of  an  extra-special  make  are  the  favorite  illumi- 
nant  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Emperor  William  of  Germany  has  taken  up  lawn-tennis 
for  exercise  and  discarded  mechanical  rowing. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  who  will  be  twelve  years  of  age 
in  May,  speaks  Spanish,  English,  German,  and  French. 

It  has  been  reported  that  William  K.  Vanderbilt  will  emu- 
late his  father's  example  in  presenting  a  warship  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Jules  Verne,  at  seventy,  attributes  his  excellent  health  and 
vitality  to  a  meagre  diet  of  herbs  and  eggs.  His  home  is 
at  Amiens. 

According  to  David  Christie  Murray,  Mme.  Dreyfus  is  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  tall  and  graceful,  with  delicate  feat- 
ures of  Hebrew  type,  and  lovely  eyes. 

The  Spanish  minister  of  marine,  Segismundo  Bermejo  y 
Merelo,  comes  of  an  old  and  aristocratic  family.  He  is 
handsome,  amiable,  and  a  graduate  of  the  best  naval  schools 
of  the  peninsula.  He  is  a  popular  figure  in  Madrid  just 
now. 

Ex-President  Harrison,  visiting  New  York  recently,  was 
asked  by  a  reporter  for  an  interview  on  current  questions. 
He  replied,  sententiously  :  "  I  am  sure  that  I  can  serve  my 
country  best  by  keeping  silent  just  now,  and  perhaps  others 
might  help  in  the  same  way." 

Captain  Charles  King,  the  author  of  stories  of  army  life, 
has  offered  his  services  in  case  of  war.  He  had  contem- 
plated joining  his  family,  who  are  in  Europe,  but  has  post- 
poned the  trip  in  order  to  be  on  hand  for  service.  His  name 
is  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett,  of  the  well-known  Baltimore 
family,  has  endowed  the  Bryn  Mawr  female  college  with  a 
"  European  fellowship,"  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  one  year's  residence  and  study  at  some  foreign 
university.     It  is  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  believed  that  the  finest  collection  of  emeralds  in 
America  belongs  to  Mrs.  James  J.  Hill,  wife  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  Mr.  Hill  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  gems,  and  has  a  special  fondness  for  emeralds,  and 
is  constantly  adding  to  his  wife's  assortment  of  them. 

Mrs.  David  J.  Brewer — wife  of  the  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court — who  died  in  Washington,  April  3d, 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Burlington,  Vt.  She 
leaves  three  daughters :  Mrs.  J.  L.  Karrick,  of  Denver, 
Mrs.  Jadmore,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Brewer. 

Mrs.  Jane  Winchester,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Company,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
died  at  her  home  recently.  She  was  ninety-one  years  of 
age  and  very  wealthy.  She  had  already  given  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Yale  College,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  university  will  profit  still  more  by  her  will. 

Prince  Albert  of  Flanders,  who  is  visiting  America,  has 
two  sisters — Josephine,  the  wife  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  and  Henriette,  consort  of  the 
Due  de  Vendome,  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  France, 
whose  mother  was  the  beautiful  Duchesse  d'Alencon,  who 
lost  her  life  in  the  burning  of  the  charity  bazaar,  in  Paris,  last 
year. 

A  millinery  store  has  been  opened  in  Philadelphia  by 
the  Countess  Pappenheim.  She  was  formerly  a  Miss 
Wheeler,  of  that  city,  and  married  the  Bavarian  nobleman 
in  1S90.  Her  married  life  of  six  years  was  most  unhappy, 
and  she  returned  from  abroad  with  her  only  child,  a  girl 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  declined  to  receive  her  at  the 
Austrian  court.     The  count  secured  a  divorce. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Lord  Salisbury  as  premier,  is  the  orator  who 
yawned  in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  a  few  years  since,  and 
said  afterward  that  "he  could  not  help  it,  it  was  so  excess- 
ively dull."  Recently  he  was  down  for  an  important  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  great  crowd  gathered  to  hear 
him  went  away  disappointed.  The  duke  had  gone  to  his 
club  after  lunch,  and  slept  peacefully  through  the  after- 
noon. 

It  is  expected  that  President  McKinley  will  soon  appoint 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a  son  of  Colonel  Fred  D.  Grant  and 
grandson  of  General  Grant,  to  a  West  Point  cadetship. 
Ulysses  the  younger  will  be  sixteen  in  a  few  days.  The  re- 
quest for  his  appointment  comes  from  General  Grant,  who, 
in  April,  1885,  when  near  to  death,  wrote  his  wishes  in  a 
note  addressed  "To  the  President."  Two  years  later  the 
indorsement  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman  was  placed  upon 
the  original  request.  The  document  will  remain  a  treasured 
memento  of  two  heroes  in  the  war  archives  of  the  nation. 

H.  Walter  Webb  has  retired  from  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  on  account  of  overwork. 
The  Webbs  have  been  fortunate  fellows.  General  Samuel 
B.  Webb  was  an  associate  of  Lafayette  and  Washington, 
and  presented  the  Bible  the  latter  kissed  npon  his  inaugura- 
tion. Samuel's  son  was  General  James  Watson  Webb,  a 
man  of  affairs  and  journalist  of  note.  President  Taylor  ap- 
pointed him  minister  to  Austria,  and  Lincoln  sent  him  as 
minister  to  Turkey  and  Brazil.  He  had  three  sons  :  H. 
Walter,  mentioned  above  ;  General  Alexanders.  Webb,  who 
is  now  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  ; 
and  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  at  present  at  the  head  of  the 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  and  several  other  corpora- 
tions. Dr.  Webb  has  lately  offered  the  use  of  his 
Elfrida  to  the  government  in  case  of  war. 
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THE    NEW    ACADEMICIAN. 


A  Glimpse  of  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

—His  Reception  at  the  French  Academy— His  Early  Obscurity 

and  Subsequent  Rise  to  Prominence. 

As  M.  Hanotaux,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  stepped  down 
from  the  hemicycle  yesterday  amid  the  applause  of  the 
members  of  the  French  Academy  and  the  brilliant  audience 
assembled  to  listen  to  his  address  on  Challemel-Lacour,  whose 
chair  he  has  inherited,  and  to  that  of  M.  de  Vogue,  who  re- 
ceived him,  we  recalled  a  time,  not  so  far  distant,  when  the 
present  French  minister  and  new  Academician  could  never, 
in  his  wildest  dreams,  have  foreseen  the  brilliant  destiny 
awaiting  him.  If  the  absorbing  business  of  diplomacy  ever 
gives  him  leisure  for  retrospection,  Gabriel  Hanotaux  must 
feel  a  justifiable  pride  when  he  recalls  the  beginning  of  his 
life,  for  he  is  in  every  sense  a  self-made  man  and  the  "son 
of  his  works." 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  renowned  historian  and  the 
clever  diplomat  of  the  Palace  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  was,  so 
to  speak,  a  very  small  personage.  Professor  of  the  high 
school  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  a  month,  M.  Hanotaux  was  not  then  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  old  university.  Three  times  a 
■week,  about  five  o'clock,  a  young  man,  delicate  in  appear- 
ance and  seeming  to  shiver  in  a  thin  overcoat,  carrying  an 
enormous  portfolio  under  his  arm,  might  have  been  seen 
going  through  the  Rue  des  Ecoles.  It  was  Gabriel 
Hanotaux.  Without  stopping  at  the  cafe's  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  disdaining  the  pretty  young  girls  who  smiled  upon 
him,  he  hurried  on  with  swift  steps,  took  a  street  to  the 
left,  climbed  up  an  old  stone  stairway  whose  walls  dripped 
with  dampness,  then  quietly  entered  the  small  room  where 
three  pupils  awaited  him.  For  the  young  professor's  class 
counted  no  more  ;  except,  perhaps,  on  rainy  days,  a  half- 
dozen  young  students  might  come  in.  But  never  more. 
M.  Hanotaux  at  that  time  had  just  finished  his  studies,  and 
had  a  class  in  history,  which  has  always  been  his  passion. 
The  room  in  which  he  taught  resembled  a  garret.  It  was 
on  the  third  story,  looking  out  on  the  court-yard  of  the 
Sorbonne — a  narrow  room,  where  a  dilapidated  old  book- 
case propped  itself  against  the  wall.  In  every  corner 
there  were  piles  of  old  books,  filling  the  place  with  a 
musty  odor.  As  a  pulpit  would  have  taken  up  too  much 
space,  the  professor  did  without  one.  Four  chairs,  a  table, 
a  stool,  two  oil-lamps,  which  smoked  like  chimneys,  were 
all  that  the  university  offered  for  the  use  of  the  young 
professor. 

M.  Hanotaux  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  table,  spread  out 
his  notes  and  papers  in  order  before  him,  put  his  portfolio 
on  the  floor  at  his  left  hand,  couuted  his  pupils — an  easy 
task — with  a  rapid  glance,  and  then,  without  caring  how 
small  was  the  number  of  his  listeners,  began  his  lesson,  giv- 
ing free  flight  to  his  erudition,  just  as  though  he  were  speak- 
ing to  a  large  audience. 

The  young  man,  whom  one  would  have  taken  for  an 
obscure  student,  possessed  the  authority  of  a  grave  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne.  His  word  was  clear,  nervous,  and  of  im- 
peccable precision.  It  was  not  the  elegant  and  empty 
verbiage  of  many  professors.  In  order  to  impart  his  knowl- 
edge he  had  no  need  of  exaggerated  words  or  gestures.  He 
was  sober  and  luminous  at  once.  "  No  matter,"  so  one  of  his 
pupils  of  that  epoch  has  told  me,  "how  much  you  were 
tempted  to  think  of  other  things,  he  possessed  the  secret  of 
arresting  your  attention.  With  him  the  obscurities  of  history 
were  enlightened  ;  the  smallest  details  took  on  importance." 
His  pupils  recognized  in  his  teachings  the  erudite's  mind 
enamored  with  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past.  Richelieu 
already  haunted  the  young  professor,  and  every  time  the 
name  of  that  great  cardinal  came  to  his  lips  he  always  made 
an  interesting  digression,  expressing  in  eloquent  words  his 
admiration  for  the  great  statesman.  The  book  he  wrote  in 
later  years  on  the  celebrated  minister  has  made  M.  Hanotaux 
famous. 

Then,  his  lesson  over,  while  his  pupils  would  sit  round  the 
small  stove  slumbering  in  a  corner,  Gabriel  Hanotaux  would 
leave  as  quietly  as  he  had  come.  Carrying  his  large  port- 
folio, he  descended  the  damp  stairway,  grazing  the  wall  as 
though  afraid  of  taking  up  too  much  space.  Sometimes  he 
would  follow  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  cross  the  bridge, 
and  walk  to  the  office  of  the  Republique  Fra?i$aise.  That 
paper,  over  which  Gambetta  then  ruled,  deigned  from  time 
to  time  to  publish  one  of  his  literary  or  historical  articles. 
It  was  in  the  editor's  room  that  M.  Hanotaux  met  the 
two  friends  that  led  him  out  of  his  obscurity.  One  even- 
ing Spuller  and  Jules  Ferry  saw  him  there,  and  were  attracted 
toward  him,  perceiving  what  remarkable  intelligence  and  ■, 
what  energy  the  young  man,  then  scarcely  twenty-five  years  : 
old,  possessed. 

When  Hanotaux  did  not  go  to  the  Republique  Franqaise^ 
he  would  hurry  to  his  home,  a  cheap  little  room  in  the  Rue 
Monge,  which  was  next  door  to  a  small  hotel,  where  students 
and  grisettes  were  wont  to  congregate.  But  he  never  joined 
them.  Chained  to  his  table,  he  began  to  compile  the  monu- 
mental work  on  the  Red  Cardinal,  forgetting  his  youth  and 
lending  a  deaf  ear  to  the  possible  pleasures  which  it  might 
afford. 

Now  that  he  is  the  powerful  minister,  the  equal  of  the 
greatest  diplomats  of  Europe,  M.  Hanotaux  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  achievements.  He  has  run  a 
splendid  race  from  the  humble  starting-post  to  the  great 
goaL  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  diplomat,  the  powerful 
and  able  minister,  whom  the  French  Academy  wished  to 
hon°r  yesterday,  but  rather  the  great  historian  on  whom  it 
had  already  conferred  its  highest  prizes  and  had  discerned 
its  palms  before  it  gave  him  the  right  to  wear  them  on  his 
$c*'  t.  In  that  august  assembly  he  will  be  conspicuous  as 
aii  erudite,  a  man  '  letters,  an  artist,  and  even  as  a 
bi-Jiant  society  man,  although  he  has  not  reached  the 
Academy,  as  so  many  others  have,  through  drawing-rooms, 
certainly  not  through  his  own,  for  he  still  continues  to  live  in 


a  small  bachelor's  apartment,  very  simple  and  modest,  on  the 
fifth  story  of  a  house  in  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain.  His 
modesty  is  one  of  his  particular  characteristics,  and  not  the 
least  honorable  of  the  many  admirable  qualities  he  pos- 
sesses. DORSEY. 
Paris,  March  24,  1898. 


M.  Carolus  Duran,  the  eminent  French  portrait-painter, 
who  is  staying  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York, 
has  been  on  the  free  soil  of  America  long  enough  to  have 
experienced  the  native  ceremony  of  an  "  interview."  The 
following  information  regarding  M.  Duran's  interesting  per- 
sonality is  given  on  the  faith  of  the  interviewer : 

M.  Duran,  who  is  a  typical  Frenchman  in  appearance,  was  bom  at 
Lille  sixty-one  years  ago,  where  his  father  dealt  in  horses  and  his  mother 
kept  a  cafe\  He  has  thick,  curly  white  hair,  a  pointed  beard,  and  ruddy 
complexion.  He  is  famous  in  genre  painting  and  portraiture,  and  has 
painted  the  majority  of  the  best-known  women  of  the  world's  aris- 
tocracy. A  secret  of  his  success  is  that  he  is  partial  to  rich  colors,  and 
takes  deep  interest  in  the  color-fashion  and  material  of  the  dresses  of  his 
fair  sitters.  Asked  to  indicate  three  typical  beauties  for  three  countries, 
he  named  the  Comtesse  de  Pourtales  for  France,  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick for  England,  and  Miss  Nannie  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  for  the  United 
States.  He  will  remain  two  months  or  so  in  New  York,  and  visit  all  the 
large  Eastern  cities.  Among  his  American  sitters  two,  it  is  said,  will  be 
Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Mrs.  George  Gould.  He  is  reputed  to  be 
very  wealthy,  and  he  receives  such  handsome  figures  for  his  portraits  as 
these  :  bust,  $4,000  ;  full  length,  $8,000  ;  for  a  mother  and  child,  three- 
quarter,  $10,000  ;  full  length,  $14,000  ;  and  they  say  these  prices  are 
rising.  Outside  of  portraiture,  his  best-known  paintings  have  brought 
him  numerous  medals  of  the  first  class.  A  great  success  was  "The 
Lady  with  the  Glove."  It  is  a  portrait  of  his  wife  painted  in  1889.  It 
now  hangs  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  M.  Duran  is  also  a  sculptor  of 
note,  an  accomplished  musician,  and  under  the  name  of  "  Charles 
Duran  "  he  is  the  author  of  a  novel  and  of  several  volumes  of  short 
stories.  He  likes  America,  and  considers  the  atmosphere  an  admirable 
one  for  his  art.  He  thinks  New  York  harbor  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  and  regards  his  trip  across  the  stormy  Atlantic  as  a  pretty  serious 
undertaking. 

m  •  »i 

An  international  congress  of  history  will  convene  at  The 
Hague  on  September  12th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  young 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  majority  and  coronation 
will  be  celebrated  during  the  same  period.  Diplomatists, 
historians,  and  men  of  letters  will  compose  the  congress, 
which  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  M.  de  Maulde  la 
Claviere,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Diplomatic  History  at 
Paris.  The  papers  produced  will  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  members.  Membership  may  be  had  upon  a  subscrip- 
tion of  four  dollars,  and  the  privilege  is  open  to  men  and 
women  alike.  Mr.  James  Gustavus  Whiteley,  223  West 
Lanvale  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Diplomatic  History,  has  been  appointed  to  organize  the 
United  States  section.  Applications  should  be  made  to 
him  for  information  desired  in  reference  to  membership, 
rates  of  transportation,  and  the  receptions  that  will  be 
given.  Active  preparations  auguring  the  success  of  the 
movement  are  now  being  made  in  France,  England,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  portions  of  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  Belgium  and  some  of  the  smaller 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  recent  trial  of  M.  Zola  recalls  other  instances  in 
which  writers  of  world-wide  reputation  have  suffered  im- 
prisonment for  their  fearless  writings  or  for  other  reasons. 
John  Bunyan  wrote  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  during  the 
twelve  years  he  was  confined  in  Bedford  Jail ;  William 
O'Brien  wrote  "  When  We  Were  Boys  "  while  undergoing 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  political  offense  in  Ire- 
land ;  Edmund  Yates  suffered  imprisonment  in  England  in 
connection  with  a  well-known  "society"  journal  of  which 
he  was  proprietor  ;  the  long  term  meted  out  to  Leigh  Hunt 
is  now  a  matter  of  literary  history  ;  and  Tom  Paine  escaped 
imprisonment  in  England  by  flight,  only  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  in  another  country.  Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
the  publisher  of  the  London  Times  was  sentenced  to  the 
same  term  of  imprisonment  as  M.  Zola,  and  ordered  to  pay 
a  similar  fine,  for  libeling  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  family. 


Mrs.  E.  Haughton  Jackson,  who  figured  in  the  sensational 
Clitheroe  abduction  case,  in  England,  six  years  ago,  is  dead. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  she  was  a  Miss  Emily  Hall,  and  that 
she  married  Jackson  in  1887.  They  did  not  live  together. 
She  remained  in  England,  while  the  groom  went  to  New 
Zealand.  In  the  following  year,  Jackson  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  tried  to  persuade  her  to  live  under  his  roof.  Upon 
her  refusal  he,  with  assistants,  seized  her  as  she  was  coming 
from  church  at  Clitheroe,  and  carried  her  to  his  house.  *  A 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out  by  her  friends,  and  upon 
the  hearing,  the  court  decided  that  a  husband  had  no  legal 
power  to  detain  his  wife  against  her  will.  Her  death  resulted 
from  blood-poisoning,  following  an  operation  upon  her  foot. 


Henri  Maurice  Canon,  who  arrived  in  this  country  from 
France  recently,  although  longitudinally  an  ordinary  man — 
being  five  feet  seven  inches  tall — measures  eight  feet  four 
inches  around  the  waist,  five  feet  ten  inches  around  the  chest, 
and  forty  inches  around  the  calf  of  the  leg.  He  is  forty- 
eight  years  old  and  weighs  six  hundred  pounds.  His  berth 
in  the  first  cabin  on  the  steamship  La  Bourgogne  was  not 
large  enough  for  him,  and  it  is  said  he  simply  sat  on  its  edge 
and  dozed.  At  his  hotel  in  New  York  he  had  to  sleep  on 
the  floor  until  the  proprietor  got  a  bed  strong  enough  to  hold 
him. 

-m  •  ^ 

In  the  United  States  Senate  there  are  twelve  senators 
who  served  in  the  Union  army,  and  twelve  who  served  in  the 
Confederate  army.  There  are  fifty-seven  representatives 
who  served  in  the  Union  army,  and  thirty  who  served 
in  the  Confederate  army. 


The  Turkish  general,  Osman  Pasha,  has  married  off  two 
of  his  sons  to  daughters  of  the  Sultan. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Cry  of  the  Children. 
Do  ye  bear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers. 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers,— 

And  thai  can  not  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows  ; 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest ; 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows  ; 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ! — 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  the  sorrow, 

Why  their  tears  are  falling  so? — 
The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 

Which  is  lost  in  Long  Ago — 
The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest — 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost — 
The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest — 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost : 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers. 

In  our  happy  Fatherland  ? 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces. 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see, 
For  the  man's  grief  abhorrent,  draws  and  presses 

Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy — 
'  Your  old  earth,"  they  say,  "is  very  dreary"  ; 
"  Our  young  feet,"  they  say,  "  are  very  weak  ! 
Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary — 

Our  grave-rest  is  very  far  to  seek. 
Ask  the  old  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children. 

For  the  outside  earth  is  cold, — 
And  we  young  ones  stand  without,  in  our  bewildering. 

And  the  graves  are  for  the  old. 

"  True,"  say  the  young  children,  "it  may  happen 

That  we  die  before  our  time. 
Little  Alice  died  last  year — the  grave  is  shapen 

Like  a  snowball  in  the  rime. 
We  look'd  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her — 

Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close  clay : 
From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  will  wake  her. 

Crying,  *  Get  up,  little  Alice  !  it  is  day.' 
If  you  listen  by  that  grave,  in  sun  and  shower, 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries  ! — 
Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not  know  her, 

For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes, — 
And  merry  go  her  moments,  lull'd  and  stiH'd  in 

The  shroud,  by  the  kirk-chime  ! 
It  is  good  when  it  happens,"  say  the  children, 
"  That  we  die  before  our  time. 

'  For,  oh,"  say  the  children,  "  we  are  weary, 
And  we  can  not  run  or  leap — 
If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 
Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping — 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go  ; 
And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping. 

The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  pale  as  snow. 
For.  all  day,  we  drag  our  burden  tiring. 

Through  the  coal-dark,  underground — 
Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 

In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

'  For,  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning, — 
Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, — 
Till  our  hearts  turn, — our  head,  with  pulses  burning, 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places — 
Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling — 
Turns  the  long  light  that  droppeth  down  the  wall — 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling — 
All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. — 
And  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  are  droning ; 
And  sometimes  we  could  pray. 
'  O  ye  wheels,'  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning) 
'  Stop  !  be  silent  for  to-day  ! '  " 

Now  tell  the  poor  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

To  look  up  to  Him  and  pray — 
So  the  blessed  One,  who  blesseth  all  the  others, 

Will  bless  them  another  day. 
They  answer,  "  Who  is  God  that  He  should  hear  us, 

While  the  rushing  of  the  iron  wheels  is  stur'd  ? 
When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures  near  us 

Pass  by,  hearing  not,  or  answer  not  a  word ! 
And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their  resounding} 

Strangers  speaking  at  the  door : 
Is  it  likely  God,  with  angels  singing  round  Him, 

Hears  our  weeping  any  more? 

'  JBut,  no !  "  say  the  children,  weeping  faster, 
"  He  is  speechless  as  a  stone ; 
And  they  tell  us,  of  His  image  is  the  master 

Who  commands  us  to  work  on. 
Go  to  !  "  say  the  children, — "  Up  in  Heaven, 

Dark,  wheel-like,  turning  clouds  are  all  we  find. 
Do  not  mock  us  ;  grief  has  made  us  unbelieving — 

We  look  up  for  God,  but  tears  have  made  us  blind." 
Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping  and  disproving, 

O  my  brothers,  what  ye  preach  ? 
For  God's  possible  is  taught  by  His  world's  loving — 

And  the  children  doubt  of  each. 

They  look  up,  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see, 
For  they  mind  you  of  the  angels  in  their  places, 

With  eyes  meant  for  Deity  ; — 
"  How  long,"  they  say,  "how  long,  O  cruel  nation. 

Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child's   heart,  - 
Stifle  down  with  a  mail'd  heel  its  palpitation, 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart? 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  our  tyrants, 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path  ; 
But  the  child's  sob  curseth  deeper  in  the  silence 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath !  " 

— E.  B.  Browning. 
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The  St.  Louis  Republic  tells  of  a  young  widow  who  has 
opened  a  barber-shop,  and  her  sign  reads,  "  Miss  Boyd,  Bar- 
ber." She  says  she  has  good  business  reasons  for  calling 
herself  "  Miss,"  as  men  prefer  to  be  shaved  by  an  unmar- 
ried woman,  and  seem  to  hesitate  at  having  their  hair  cut  by 
a  woman  whose  husband  might  come  in  and  offer  to  attend 
to  the  customer  himself. 

m  •  m 

The  recent  influx  of  visitors  to  this  State  has  been  almost  ( 
unprecedented,  and  the  large  hotels  and  popular  resorts  in 
Southern  California  have  been  turning  away  people  for  want 
of  sufficient  accommodations.  The  number  of  visitors  has 
been  placed  by  some  at  twenty  thousand,  but  passenger- 
agents  consider  this  as  over-estimated. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    WAR    FEVER    IN    GOTHAM. 


Enthusiasm    Over   the    Seventh    Regiment— How    the    City    is    De- 
fended—The Militia  and  the   Naval  Reserve— Even 
the  Fair  Sex  has  the  Fever. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fifty-Ninth 
Street  plaza  at  a  little  after  half-past  three,  last  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  unusual  sound 
of  cheers  breaking  the  decorous  Vmiet  of  the  New  York 
Sabbath.  Looking  about  for  the  cause  of  this  unseemly 
noise,  1  beheld  a  platoon  of  policemen  coming  down  the 
avenue,  making  way  through  the  unusual  crowd  for  some 
military  organization.  Then  I  remembered  that  it  was  the 
occasion  of  the  Seventh  Regiment's  semi-annual  attendance 
in  a  body  at  the  church  of  their  chaplain.  But  never  before, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  the  event  been  greeted  with  such  an 
extraordinary  demonstration  of  enthusiasm.  A  mob  of  yell- 
ing street-boys  preceded  them,  and  the  casual  Sunday  strollers 
on  the  avenue,  swelled  by  accessions  from  the  side-streets, 
lined  the  sidewalks  and  cheered,  while  at  the  windows  of  the 
hotels  about  the  neighborhood  there  were  handkerchiefs 
fluttering  and  fair  faces  beaming  down  on  the  popular  regi- 
ment in  confidence  and  pride.  It  was  the  same  thing,  they 
tell  me,  a  perfect  ovation,  all  along  the  line  of  march  from 
their  armory,  at  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-Sixth  Street,  down 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Forty-Fourth  Street,  and  thence  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  in  Madison  Avenue — stoops  crowded  and 
windows  filled  with  enthusiastic  men  and  admiring  women. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  public  demonstrations  I  have  wit- 
nessed of  the  war  feeling  that  has  been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  in  New  York  since  Governor  Black  recom- 
mended a  war  emergency  fund  of  one  million  dollars  and 
the  legislature  voted  it  with  a  rush.  .  The  sentiment  per- 
vades all  classes  of  society.  A  great  corporation — the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company — has  offered  to  lend 
the  government  ten  millions  of  dollars  on  its  own  terms 
whenever  it  wants  it ;  individuals  have  volunteered  their 
services,  like  Perry  Belmont,  grandson  of  Commodore 
Perry,  and  himself  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  ;  even  the  street-boys  have  aban- 
doned "  prisoners'  base "  for  a  new  game  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  Evening  Telegram  took 
a  straw  vote  among  passengers  of  the  "  L  "  roads  and  the 
ferries,  the  other  day,  and  those  in  favor  of  wai 
bered  the  others  nearly  two  to  one,  even  the  Wall  Street 
district  showing  603  in  favor  of  war  as  against  362  for 
peace.  Everybody  is  talking  of  the  imminent  conflict,  and 
is  eager  to  fight. 

And  New  York  is  ready  for  war  if  it  comes.  Prepara- 
tions have  been  pushed  with  the  utmost  diligence  at  Forts 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Schuyler,  Wadswortb,  and  Slocum,  and 
at  Willet's  Point,  and  in  the  opinion  of  expert  military 
authorities,  the  city  is  practically  impregnable-  Fort  Hamil- 
ton now  has  a  new  battery  of  sixteen  12-inch  mortars  that 
could  rain  shells  on  any  living  battle-ship  that  attempted  to 
anchor  off  Coney  Island  and  bombard  the  "city,  and  it 
also  has  a  number  of  10  inch  rifled  cannon,  and  8-inch  guns 
on    disappearing    carriages,   besides   a   quantity  of   smaller 


bodies,  and  are  busy  making  "housewives,"  coffee-bags,  and 
other  things  for  their  brave  defenders,  and  are  taking  lessons 
in  first  aid  to  the  injured.  The  nursing  corps  is  so  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  that  already  a  field  costume,  designed  after 
those  worn  by  the  nurses  in  the  Turkish  and  Greek  armies 
last  year  has  been  adopted.  It  consists  of  a  short,  dark- 
gray  skirt  with  a  big  pocket  in  the  back,  a  Russian  blouse 
with  sleeves  that  can  be  rolled  up,  a  big  apron,  tan-laced 
shoes  eight  inches  high,  an  Alpine  hat,  and  a  military  over- 
coat. The  only  objection  made  to  these  costumes  is  that 
they  will  cost  about  one  hundred  dollars  each 
New  York,  April  11,  1S98. 


Flaneur. 


AN    AMERICAN    NAVAL    HERO. 


Philo  McGiffio,  Unique  Commander  of  a  Modern  Warship  in  Battle. 


A   WAR-CLOUD. 


Gods,  so  long  thought  dead. 
Flap  their  wings  overhead. 

Hover — a  war-cloud  ! 
Moloch  and  Astaroth.  Loki  and  Siva, 
Eblis.  Asmodeus  ;  famine  and  fever — 

Grendel.  the  low-browed! 
Singhalese  demons,  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 

Ogre  and  goblin  and  vampire  and  ghoul. 

From  forest  and  mountain  and  grave-yard  and   pool, 
Greedy  or  plethoric  ! 

Swooping  and  darting, 
Thronging  or  parting, 

These  make  the  war-cloud  : 
Dili  and  Belial,  Xyang  and  Mini. 
African  devils,  South-Sea,  and  Hindu. 

These  bring  the  war-shroud : 
Persian  and  Saxon  fiends,  Norse,   Madagascan, 

Reeri  from  Ceylon.  Typhaon.  Azazel, 

Beelzebub.   Biam  (devils  from  every  hell), — 
The  fire-fiend  Ahriinan ! 

Quicken  once  more,  when  we 

Lapse  into  savagery, 

Hunger-demons  and  spirits  of  darkness,  demons  of  flame 
and  of  flood, 

Storm-gods,  demons  of  plague  and  of  madness,  barren- 
ness, and  blood  : 

Demons  that  devour  men's  food,  with  those  that  steal 
men's  breath, 

Bahman,  Abaddon.  Samael.  with  Kali,  goddess  of  death. 
— Marrion  Wilcox  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


An  officer  of  the  steamer  Empress  of  Japan,  just  arrived 
at  Vancouver  from  the  Orient,  tells  of  an  exciting  street-fight 
which  he  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Hong  Kong  prior  to  the 
sailing  of  his  vesseL  There  are  many  sailors  in  that  harbor 
outnum-  J  attached  to  the  war-vessels  of  various  nations,  and  they  im- 
bibe strong  national  prejudices  as  they  watch  the  interna- 
tional game  in  the  East.  The  trouble  started  in  a  saloon. 
The  Russian  sailors  combined  with  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans, and  formed  a  double  line  down  a  narrow  street  and 
dared  any  Johnny  Bull  or  Yankee  to  pass.  The  English  and 
American  sailors  joined  forces,  and  found  they  mustered  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  enemy's  four  hundred.  Nothing 
daunted,  they  seized  a  lot  of  jinrikshas,  formed  a  wedge 
with  them,  and  rushed  on -the  foreigners  with  a  cheer.  They 
broke  the  line,  smashed  the  jinrikshas,  and  continued  the 
fight  with  fists  and  pieces  of  the  debris,  until,  as  the  in- 
formant relates,  they  had  the  four  hundred  allies  badly 
whipped.  The  din  was  dreadful,  but  above  it  rose  the  sing- 
ing of  "America"  and  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  both,  of 
rapid-fire  guns  for  use  against  torpedo-boats  that  might  try  course,  to  the  same  tune.  The  authorities  were  powerless. 
Mines  have  been  laid  in  the  waters     and   appealed    to    the    commanders    of  the   warships,    who 


to  steal  up  the  channel, 
about  Sandy  Hook  and  Forts  Hamilton  and  Schuyler,  and 
with  their  search-lights  and  range-finders,  the  ship  would 
bear  a  charmed  life  that  could  get  near  enough  to  do  us  seri- 
ous damage. 

The  same  diligence  has  been  observed  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  where  officers  and  men  alike  worked  all  last 
Sunday  and  have  been  busy  from  sun-up  to  sun-down  every 
day  since.  The  Texas  has  at  last  been  made  seaworthy, 
and,  after  waiting  for  the  storm  to  subside,  has  sailed  to 
join  the  flying  squadron  at  Hampton  Roads.  Coast  liners, 
steam-yachts,  tug-boats,  and  other  vessels  purchased  by  the 
government  are  being  armored,  equipped  with  an  armament 
fitted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  destined,  outfitted  with 
stores  to  last  three  or  four  months,  and  manned  with  picked 
crews.  Though  there  is  some  talk  of  a  number  of  the  men 
enlisted  at  Mare  Island  being  brought  across  the  continent, 
the  naval  officers  declare  there  is  no  lack  of  good  material 
here.  The  volunteer  is  put  through  a  pretty  stiff  physical 
and  educational  examination,  and  the  result  is  a  very  high 
average,  bodily  and  mentally,  among  the  accepted  men. 
The  expedition  and  order  with  which  all  this  hurried  work 
is  carried  on  speaks  volumes  for  our  naval  department,  both 
as  to  its  organization  and  the  discipline  and  intelligence  of  its 
members. 

But  it  is  not  the  Federal  forces  alone  that  are  getting 
ready  for  the  conflict,  if  it  comes.  It  is  understood  that 
if  war  breaks  out  President  McKinley  will  call  upon 
Governor  Black  and  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  before 
making  requisition  on  the  other  States  for  troops,  and  our 
militia  and  naval  resetve  have  been  holding  themselves  in 
readiness  all  this  week  to  move  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 
There  are  about  fourteen  thousand  men  in  the  National 
Guard  in  this  State  and  nearly  seven  hundred  in  the  mari- 
time militia,  which  has  been  in  existence  seven  years,  and 
they  are  all  anxious  to  see  service.  The  militiamen,  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand,  did  duty  at  Buffalo  in  1892  and 
again  at  Fire  Island  later  in  the  same  year,  and  others 
served  through  the  Brooklyn  trolley  strike  in  1895.  But 
that  was  not  real  fighting,  and  they  want  to  show  their 
mettle.  The  officers  declare  they  were  never  in  so  perfect 
condition,  in  both  discipline  and  equipment,  as  now.  As 
for  the  Naval  Reserve,  they  hope  to  have  the  two  monitors 
allotted  to  this  harbor — the  Jason  and  jSahant — officered 


ordered  the  men  to   stop,  and   the   hostilities  ceased.     Thus 

has   been   begun  the  much-talked  of  Anglo-Saxon    alliance 

against  the  world. 

-»  •  ♦- 

Modern  Italy  fights  more  duels  than  modern  France, 
although  little  is  heard  of  those  of  the  former  country,  be- 
cause its  inner  life  is  not  so  persistently  reported  as  that  of 
the  latter,  where  every  little  passage-at-arms  is  given  several 
columns  in  the  daily  papers.  In  fact,  dueling  is  more  preva- 
lent in  Italy  than  in  most  European  countries.  They  use 
the  sabre,  which  permits  of  more  serious  wounding  than  the 
French  pointed  sword,  because  it  can  cut  as  well  as  thrust. 
It  was  by  the  sabre  that  Signor  CavaUotti  met  his  death. 
Chevalier  Jacopo  Gelli,  a  master  of  Italian  fence,  says  there 
were  2,759  duels  in  Italy  between  1879  and  1889,  50  cases 
being  fata!.  Nearly  a  thousand  of  these  encounters  are  at- 
tributed to  the  '*  polemics  of  the  press,''  29  to  religious 
arguments,  19  to  gambling,  and  a  large  number  to  "various 
discussions."  The  army  and  the  press  furnished  most  of 
the  contestants.  An  average  of  over  270  duels  a  year 
seems  large,  but  the  same  authority  reports  that  the  number 
of  encounters  rose  to  920  last  year — nearly  20  a  week. 
Seven  of  these  engagements  had  a  fatal  issue. 


The  Philadelphia  Times  says  that  a  robber  recently  en- 
tered a  shoe-store  in  that  city.  Making  his  way  back  to  the 
safe  he  came  to  a  tall  mirror  almost  covered  with  draperies. 
Conceiving  it  to  be  a  door,  he  raised  the  curtains  to  pass 
through,  and  found  himself  confronted  by  his  own  image  in 
the  glass,  which  he  did  not  recognize  and  which  the  dim 
light  in  the  store  probably  distorted  to  exaggerated  propor- 
tions. With  sudden  trepidation  he  fired  at  the  figure, 
breaking  the  glass  and  scorching  the  curtains,  and  then, 
seizing  a  shoe-store  ladder,  scrambled  out  of  the  place  over 
a  door  in  frantic  haste. 


Boson  Talleyrand-Perigord  de  Sagan,  whose  death  was 
recently  announced,  obtained  the  latter  title  from  the  family 
estates  in  Silesia-  He  was  born  in  181 1,  and  his  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Marshal  Boniface,  Count  de  Castellane,  an 
ancestor  of  Count  Jean  Paul   Boniface  de  Castellane,  who 


married  Jay  Gould's  daughter,  Anna,  in  New  York,  two  or 
and  ma^ed  throughout  t^'dtfom  sailors,  and  their  en-  '  three  Y**ts  swot  His  son,  Prince  de  Sagan,  is  the  former 
thusiasm  may  be   inferred  from  the  fact  that  their  engineers'  [  ParIS  dandV  familiarly  known  as     1 


'Prince  du  Chic.' 


corps — including  engineers,  machinists,  and   coal-passers —  1 
is   not   composed  of   novices,  but  of   skilled   employees  of  ! 
the  officers  of  the  reserve,  who  have  promised  to   continue 
their  wages  while  they  are  serving  Uncle  Sam. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentler  half  of  the   population    has    not  ' 
been  idle.      They  have  organized  auxiliary  corps  and  other  1 


Princess  Valdemar  of  Denmark,  the  sister  of  Prince  Henri 
d'OHeans,  will  sell  two  hundred  and  thirty  water-color  draw- 
ings, and  donate  the  proceeds  to  charity.  The  drawings, 
which  are  her  own  handiwork,  have  been  on  exhibition  at 
Copenhagen. 


The  Chinese  battle-ship  Chen-Yuen,  in  the  fight  at  Yalu 
with  the  Japanese,  September  17,  189+,  was  commanded  by 
an  American,  Captain  Philo  Norton  McGiffin.  It  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Chinese  squadron  that  came  out  of  the 
fight  with  credit,  and  "competent  authority"  is  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  his  daring,  as  shown  in  that  battle,  "  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
Captain  McGiffin  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  in 
i860,  where,  not  long  ago,  he  was  laid  to  rest.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  (says  the  Literary  Digest)  he  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  While  there  he  saved  two 
children  from  a  burning  house,  and  received  for  this  deed 
the  thanks  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1882,  and  after  a  two  years'  cruise  passed  the  final 
examination  ;  but  under  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  naval  force,  he  was  honorably  discharged  with  a 
year's  pay.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Franco-Chinese  War  he  set  out  for  China 
with  letters  of  introduction.  Captain  Mannix,  who  had  or- 
ganized the  Chinese  marine  corps,  spoke  about  him  to 
Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
him.  McGiffin  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  and,  be- 
ing challenged  by  the  sentries  and  not  knowing  their  lan- 
guage, he  flung  them  aside  and  forced  his  way  to  the  vice- 
roy. He  was  put  in  command  of  a  gunboat,  and  captured 
the  only  gunboat  lost  by  the  French  in  that  war.  At  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  he  entered  the  naval  college  at 
Tien  Tsin  as  a  teacher,  and  in  1887  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  naval  academy  at  Wei-Hai-Wei.  When  war  was 
threatened  between  China  and  Japan  he  had  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  was  about  to  return  to  America  ;  but  he  re- 
turned his  papers  and  was  made  captain  of  the  Chen-  Yuen. 

An  account  in  the  Home  Magazine,  written  by  Calvin 
D  ill  Wilson,  says  : 

'*  Before  he  went  into  the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  : 
•  You  know  it  is  four  killed  to  one  wounded,  since  the  new  ammunition 
came  in.  It  is  better  so.  I  don't  want  to  be  wounded  ;  and  hate  to 
think  of  being  dreadfully  mangled,  and  then  patched  up,  with  half  my 
limbs  and  sense  gone,  yet  "  a  triumph  of  surgical  skill."  No  !  I  pre- 
fer to  step  down  or  up,  and  out  of  this  world.' 

"The  great  battle  of  the  Yalu  River  took  place  on  September  17. 
1894.  When  this  fight  had  scarcely  opened,  McGiffin  saw  the  navigat- 
ing lieutenant  disappear  from  his  position,  looking  very  pale.  Soon 
after,  something  went  wrong  with  the  training  engine  of  one  of  the  tur- 
rets, and  the  captain  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  armored  place  be- 
low to  set  it  to  rights.  As  he  was  getting  down,  some  one  caught  him 
by  the  leg,  calling  out :  'There's  no  room  for  any  more  here.  You 
must  hide  somewhere  else.'  He  looked  down,  and  saw  the  navigating 
lieutenant,  and  a  dozen  more  terrified  men,  in  hiding.  McGiffin  was  so 
angry  that  he  used  physical  force  upon  the  cowardly  lieutenant  to  get 
him  out  of  his  way  ;  after  that  they  let  him  fix  the  engine. 

"  During  the  fight  three  of  the  enemy's  ships,  one  on  the  port  side, 
one  on  the  starboard,  and  one  right  ahead,  were  concentrating  their 
fire  on  the  Chen-Yuen.  As  the  one  on  the  port  side  was  doing  the  most 
mischief,  the  men  at  the  two  starboard  guns  were  ordered  to  turn  the 
guns  around,  and  try  to  silence  the  ship  that  was  doing  so  much  damage 
on  the  other  side.     To  do  this  they  had  to  fire  across  the  forecastle." 

At  this  juncture  a  fire  was  discovered  over  the  forecastle, 
and  McGiffin  ordered  a  line  of  hose  to  be  run  out,  but  as  the 
men  refused  to  go  unless  an  officer  led  them,  the  captain 
offered  to  do  this,  and  a  number  of  men  then  volunteered  to 
follow  : 

"  Before  they  started  to  put  out  the  fire,  he  ordered  the  head-gunner 
at  the  starboard  battery  to  quit  firing  on  the  port  side,  and  turn  his  guns 
right  ahead  ;  otherwise  they  would  fire  upon  their  own  men.  When  they 
reached  the  forecastle,  the  shot  of  the  enemy's  guns  struck  one  man 
after  another.  The  captain  was  bending  over,  pulling  up  a  hose,  when 
a  shot  passed  between  bis  legs,  burniog  both  wrists,  and  cutting  away 
the  tail  of  his  coat ;  a  shell  hit  the  tower,  and  as  it  burst  a  piece  struck 
him.  Shortly  after  he  had  gone  toward  the  forecasde,  the  head-gunner, 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  order  to  shift  the  guns,  was  killed  ;  and  the 
man  who  took  his  place,  not  knowing  that  the  captain  and  his  men  had 
gone  forward,  kept  the  guns  directed  to  port,  and  fired  one.  The  ex- 
plosion blew  them  all  off  their  legs,  and  killed  several.  McGiffin  at  the 
same  lime  was  gashed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy  that  rendered  him  un- 
conscious ;  he  fell  upon  a  hose  that  had  been  cut  by  a  ball,  and  the 
spurting  water  revived  him.  When  he  looked  up,  he  saw  that  he  was 
directly  in  front  of  the  other  starboard  gun,  with  his  head  in  line  of  the 
fire  ;  he  watched  the  turning  of  the  gun  for  a  second  or  two.  and  real- 
izing his  danger,  threw  himself  over  the  side  of  the  superstructure  to  the 
deck  below,  a  depth  of  eight  feet.  He  fell  upon  bis  chest,  with  blood 
gushing  from  bis  mouth  ;  he  managed  to  get  around  into  the  super- 
structure, and  asked  two  of  the  men  to  carry  him  further  aft.  as  he 
could  not  walk." 

In  relating  this  experience  afterward  he  said  that  when  he 
recovered  consciousness  and  saw  the  big  gun  pointing 
toward  him  and  about  to  be  fired,  he  said  to  himself,  "What 
an  ass  I  am  to  sit  here  and  be  blown  to  pieces  ! "  The 
writer  continues : 

"  He  was  the  soul  of  his  ship,  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  the  Prospero 
with  his  magic  wand.  His  body  was  shattered,  but  his  mind  kept 
awake.  He  was  so  near  the  first  gun  when  it  exploded  thai  bis  clothing 
was  set  on  fire,  his  eyebrows  and  hair  burned,  his  eyes  injured,  and 
although  his  ears  were  rammed  as  tightly  as  possible  with  cotton,  the 
drums  of  both  ears  were  permanently  injured  by  the  explosion.  He 
was  unconscious  for  a  time,  but  as  quickly  as  he  regained  his  senses,  he 
was  on  his  feet  and  giving  orders.  He  received  forty  wounds,  many 
of  them  caused  by  splinters  of  wood  ;  he  with  his  own  hands  extracted 
a  large  splinter  from  his  hip.  and.  holding  his  eyelids  open  with  his 
finger,  this  heroic  man  navigated  his  ship,  which  had  been  struck  four 
hundred  times,  safety  to  its  dock,  skillfully  evading  capture." 

Five  thousand  dollars  were  offered  by  the  Japanese  for 
his  capture  ;  but  they  did  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  tak- 
ing him.  But  what  he  dreaded  had  happened — his  nerves, 
limbs,  and  senses  being  shattered  : 

"  After  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  he  went  into  a  hospital  in  China  for  a 
time  ;  but  findiog  himself  with  little  promise  of  complete  recovery  he 
came  to  America.  Unfortunately  he  was  indisposed  to  submit  to  treat- 
ment ;  he  insisted  on  dressing  his  own  wounds.  His  body  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  checker- board,  with  its  many  bruises  :  there  were  su'll  in 
him  bullets  and  splinters  ;  he  was  compelled  to  walk  with  two  canes  ;  his 
pain  was  so  great  that  he  spent  hours  hobbling  back  and  forth  across 
the  floor,  saying  that  he  was  more  comfortable  thus  than  in  a  sitting 
or  reclining  posture.  His  use  of  language  was  superb,  and  the  ac- 
counts he  gave  of  his  experiences  to  his  friends,  when  they  could  induce 
him  to  talk,  were  most  graphic. 

"  The  battle  of  the  Yalu  gave  young  McGiffin  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  only  man  of  European  blood  who  had  commanded  a 
modern  warship  in  actual  battle." 


Lord    Tennyson    was   an    inveterate   smoker,  and 
captious  and  mgody  when  deprived  of  his  pipe. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Wells's  "War  of  the  Worlds." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  piece  of  purely 
imaginative  literature  more  remarkable  in  many  re- 
spects than  H.  G.  Wells's  recently  published  "  War 
of  the  Worlds."  In  "The  Invisible  Man,"  "The 
Time  Machine,"  and  "The  Island  of  Doctor  Moreau," 
Mr.  Wells  has  already  displayed  an  audacity  in  his 
flights  of  fancy,  and  an  originality  and  versatility  of 
thought  and  style  that,  combined  with  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  modern  science,  place  him  far  above 
the  average  as  an  imaginative  writer.  But  his  won- 
derful inventive  genius  has  never  found  greater  scope 
than  in  his  latest  paradoxical  tale,  "  The  War  of  the 
Worlds."  In  the  realm  of  scientific  possibilities  his 
vivid  fancy  has  run  rampant,  creating  a  most  terrify- 
ing picture  of  destruction  and  devastation  wrought 
upon  the  Earth,  and  its  comparatively  primitive  in- 
habitants, by  beings  from  the  planet  Mars,  possessed 
of  prodigious  power  over  the  physical  universe  by 
means  of  natural  forces  scientifically  employed.  But 
despite  its  terrifying  details,  and  its  many  weird  inci- 
dents, the  slory  is  not  in  any  way  unpleasant,  for 
while  Mr.  Wells's  conceptions  are  startling  and  un- 
usual in  the  extreme,  they  fascinate  rather  than  repel, 
and,  in  fact,  so  closely  border  upon  the  realm  of  the 
possible  that,  for  a  moment,  we  forget  human  limita- 
tions, and  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  author  is  seri- 
ous when  he  gravely  calls  his  fantastic  tale  "  Ihe  story 
of  a  possibility." 

Mr.  Wells  has  projected  his  narrative  a  decade  or 
so  into  the  twentieth  century,  and  looking  back  re- 
lates  how  some  grotesque  visitors  from  Mars  had 
landed  upon  the  Earth  and  proceeded  to  make  a 
raid  ;  striking  terror  to  the  minds  of  humanity  by 
means  of  military  devices  that  put  to  shame  our 
boasted  implements  of  war  ;  devastating  the  coun- 
try round  about  where  they  landed  in  their  huge 
cylinders,  and  advancing  upon  London  and  putting 
to  flight  before  them  the  entire  terrified  population 
like  ants  fleeing  from  an  ant-lull  on  which  a  man  has 
carelessly  trodden.  The  grim  horror  of  the  tale  is 
indescribable,  and  leaves  the  reader  with  somewhat 
the  same  dazzled  feeling  of  "  detachment  from  him- 
self and  the  world  about  him  "  that  the  human  be- 
ings in  the  story  felt  at  their  first  glimpse  of  the 
Martians.  In  place  of  weapons,  these  men  from 
Mars  make  use  of  a  powerful  Heat  Ray  that  carries 
swift  and  silent  slaughter  in  its  path  ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  upon  which  they  seem  bent, 
they  leave  behind  them  a  deadly  Black  Smoke — 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  a  few  innocent-appearing 
chemicals— that  spreads  over  the  land,  penetrating 
every  place,  withering  vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
life,  and  then  the  monsters  proceed  in  their  devas- 
tating career  in  mammoth  fighting- machines,  dia- 
bolically arranged  with  grasping  tentacles  and  capa- 
ble of  rapid  locomotion  by  means  of  a  marvelous 
limbed-and-jointed  mechanism  constructed  on  the 
plan  of  the  human  frame.  Beside  these  horrid  de- 
vices the  most  powerful  arms  ever  invented  by  man 
seem  like  toys. 

But  in  the  very  hour  of  their  victory  the  destruction 
of  the  Martians  is  accomplished  by  the  most  simple 
of  natural  causes — to  betray  it  would  be  to  take  the 
keen  edge  of  anticipation  from  the  story — and  Death, 
the  grim  destroyer,  overcomes  them  in  a  manner  that 
shows  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  the  author  in  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  feats.  In  fact,  his  resources  seem  in- 
exhaustible. No  matter  into  what  impossible  flights 
his  audacious  fancy  has  carried  bis  theme,  with  his 
marvelous  imagination  he  is  invariably  equal  to  the 
task  of  keeping  the  whole  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility. The  very  boldness  of  his  conceptions  saves 
them  even  when  they  border  upon  the  absurd. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 


Before  the  Missionaries  Came. 

"An  Island  God:  A  Tale  of  the  First  Kameha- 
meha,"  by  Gurdon  S.  Mumford,  is  a  pretty  little 
story,  written  in  a  light,  pleasing  style,  with  a 
serai- historical  background,  and  presents  the  pictur- 
esque period  which  preceded  the  amalgamation  and 
civilization  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  scenes  of 
the  story  are  laid  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  where  is 
situated  the  present  chief  city,  Honolulu — at  the 
time  when  Kalanikupule  was  king. 

The  story  relates  the  adventures  of  a  Jesuit  priest 
who  is  wrecked  on  the  tropical  island  of  Oahu,  and 
is  held  a  prisoner  by  the  natives,  who  believe  him  a 
god.  He  is  beloved  by  a  native  girl,  Aloha,  who, 
when  he  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  king  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  pagan  gods,  proposes  that 
he  fly  to  her  tribe  and  act  as  their  leader  in  making 
terms  of  peace  with  the  great  Kamebameha,  who  is 
on  the  point  of  attacking  the  island,  having  just  con- 
quered Maui.  Her  only  stipulation  is  that  he  take 
her  for  bis  wife.  Owing  to  the  priest's  pledge  of  celib- 
acy, he  bids  her  go.  Later  in  the  day,  Kamehameha 
lands  with  his  followers,  and,  having  been  informed 
by  Aloha  of  the  place  where  Kalanikupule  has  gath- 
ered his  men,  hastens  to  save  the  life  of  the  white 
god.  But  he  is  too  late,  for  as  they  draw  near  the 
temple  of  sacrifice,  built  of  bleached  bones  and  grin- 
ning sk'ils,  the  priest,  his  body  bruised  and  charred 
beyond  recognition,  springs  out  from  the  pillar  of 
smoke  only  to  fall  dead  at  their  feet. 

Th  volume  is  supplement^  with  "An  Historical 
Sketc  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  the  Earliest 
Times  \o  the  Present  Day,"  which  is  rather  frag- 
mentary but  interesting.     Of  the  victory  of  Kame- 


bameha over  Kalanikupule,  Professor  Frank  Wood- 
ward, the  author  of  the  historical  sketch,  says  : 

"In  1795,  Kamehameha  undertook  the  conquest 
of  the  island  of  Oahu.  The  king  of  this  island, 
Kalanikupule,  had  just  received  a  few  English  guns 
from  Captain  Brown,  who  had  landed  at  Honolulu 
in  the  schooner  Jackal.  Kamehameha,  in  planning 
to  attack  Oahu,  raised  the  largest  army  ever  seen  in 
the  islands,  including  about  sixteen  thousand  men, 
of  whom  sixteen  were  foreigners,  in  charge  of  his  can- 
nons and  musketry.  It  is  said  that  his  war-canoes 
lined  the  shore  for  four  miles.  The  decisive  battle 
occurred  in  a  long,  sloping  valley  called  Nuuanu, 
which  cuts  transversely,  with  vertical  sides,  through 
the  mountains  and  ends  in  a  steep  precipice  called 
the  Pali,  over  a  thousand  feet  high.  The  army  of 
Kalanikupule  fought  well,  until  their  leader  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  when  ih'ey  weakened,  and 
those  who  were  not  killed  were  driven  ever  the  preci- 
pice to  death.  For  many  years  the  bones  of  these 
warriors  could  be  found  in  heaps  below.  Soon 
afterward,  the  only  other  large  island,  Kauai,  gave 
itself  up  to  Kamehameha,  and  the  work  of  uniting 
the  islands  under  one  government  was  completed." 

Dickens's  Literary  Methods. 
At  the  time  when  Dickens  was  apprentice  to  his 
craft,  the  leading  names  among  writers  of  fiction  were 
those  of  Peacock,  Mrs.  Norton,  Bulwer,  Ainsworth, 
and  Marryat.  Tennyson  had  already  appeared, 
Browning  had  printed  a  poem,  and  "Sartor  Resar- 
tus"  had  made  an  ohstrusive  appearance,  while  the 
establishment  of  Chambers's  Journal  and  Knight's 
Penny  Magazine  indicated  the  growth  of  a  new  pub- 
lic, which  no  author  had  hitherto  addressed  directly, 
and  which  could  only  be  reached  by  publication  in  the 
cheapest  furm.  It  was  to  this  method  of  publication 
in  cheap  periodical  installments  that  one  of  Dickens's 
much- criticised  weaknesses  was  due.  The  early 
novels  appeared  in  monthly  parts,  and  publication 
was  often  begun  with  only  three  or  four  parts 
completed.  The  novel  became  a  kind  of  im- 
provisation, a  narrative  to  be  carried  forward 
as  far  as  possible  in  conformity  with  the  reader's 
taste.  It  was  impossible  for  the  author  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  story,  or 
to  see  mentally,  as  a  whole,  the  work  on  which  he 
was  engaged.  Moreover,  Dickens,  as  we  know,  al- 
ways kept  his  eye  upon  the  sales  account,  and  this 
sometimes  led  to  curious  results.  After  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  "  was  well  under  way,  the  declining  sale 
showed  that  the  monthly  installments  were  not 
proving  so  attractive  as  usual.  Straightway  the 
hero  was  sent  to  America.  Interest  was  re-awakened, 
and  the  receipts  flowed  in  as  rapidly  as  ever.  So, 
too,  we  know  that  Dickens  also  was  always  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  not  to  offend  his  readers.  "  Do 
you  think  it  may  be  done  without  making  people 
angry?"  he  seriously  writes  to  Foster,  when  con- 
templating the  introduction  of  a  certain  character  in 
"  Dombey  and  Son." 

Zola  to  Visit  the  United  States. 

Emile  Zola  has  notified  Edmund  Gerson,  of  New 
York,  that  he  will  accept  the  latter's  offer  to  de- 
liver a  series  of  lectures,  probably  fifteen  in  number, 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that  the  theme 
of  all  his  lectures  will  be  the  anti-Semitic  feeling  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  France,  and  the  bitterness 
and  unfairness  charged  in  the  Dreyfus  trial  and  later 
exemplified  in  his  own  case. 

The  famous  French  writer,  long  a  struggler  for  the 
highest  academic  honors  his  country  can  bestow — a 
seat  among  the  Forty  Immortals — will  receive  some- 
thing like  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  his  flying  trip  to 
America,  more  than  a  foreigner  ever  before  received 
for  a  like  experience. 

Just  when  Zola  will  come  to  America  has  not  been 
settled  definitely.  It  was  decided  recently  by  the 
French  Government  to  allow  him  the  formality  of  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  court  sentencing  him 
to  one  year's  imprisonment.  It  was  almost  immedi- 
ately after  this  was  made  known  that  Zola  cabled  his 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Gerson's  offer  for  a  lecture  tour, 
but  he  did  not  say  whether  he  would  come  to  the 
United  States  in  the  interim  pending  the  result  of  his 
appeal  or  not.  The  matter  is  now  to  be  decided  by 
cable. 


New  Publications. 
' '  For  Love  of  a  Bedouin  Maid  "  is  a  semi- historical 
romance  by  Le  Voleur  intimately  linked  with  the  life 
of  Napoleon.     Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Ida  Comstock  Below  is  the  author  of  a  little  vol- 
ume depicting  the  private  life  of  Eugene  Field.  The 
book  contains  handsome  portraits  of  the  family. 
Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"  How  to  Play  Golf"  is  handsomely  illustrated  and 
contains  rules  and  maps  of  noted  links.  Many  of 
the  pictures  are  cbronomatographs.  The  author  is 
H.  J.  Whigham.  Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Potter's  Wheel,"  a  new  book  by  Dr.  John 
Watson  ("Ian  Maclaren")  is  not  fiction.  It  com- 
prises sixteen  essays  which  discuss  the  philosophy  of 
modern  life  in  its  various  phases.  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

In  "Evolution  and  Effort,  and  their  Relation  to 
Religion  and  Politics,"  Edmond  Kelly  discusses 
"Science  and  Religion,"  "Church  and  State," 
"  Municipal  Misgovemment,"  "Party  Government," 
and  the  problems  of  pauperism,  socialism,  and  edu- 


cation. A  second  edition,  revised,  has  just  been 
published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  music,  delivered  by  Hannah 
Smith,  has  been  put  into  book-form,  with  the  title 
"  Music  :  How  It  Came  to  be  What  It  Is."  Ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern  music  are  discussed,  as  well 
as  the  different  schools  which  interpret  and  the  vari- 
ous methods  by  which  music  is  expressed.  Fully 
illustrated.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

In  "  The  Coming  of  Love,  and  Other  Poems,"  by 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  the  title-poem  deals  with 
love  and  gypsies.  "Christmas  at  the  Mermaid," 
which  follows,  concerns  English  life  in  Jacobean 
times.  Shakespeare.  Ben  Jonson,  and  others  are  in- 
troduced as  contemporaries.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  miscellaneous  verse.  Published  by  John 
Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  $2  00. 

H.  Lang  Gordon  has  contributed  a  volume  to  the 
Masters  of  Medicine  Series,  which  is  being  published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  sub- 
ject chosen  by  Mr.  Gordon  is  the  life  of  Sir  James 
Young  Simpson,  an  eminent  English  physician,  and 
his  relation  to  the  discovery  in  1847  of  the  anaesthetic 
power  of  chloroform.  The  volume  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Simpson.     Price,  $1.25. 

A  new  "  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  " 
has  been  prepared  by  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  principal  of 
the  North  School,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  author 
aims  to  avoid  the  confusion  usually  attending  strictly 
chronological  treatment.  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  Western  settlement  and  life  and  the  relations 
of  Western  development  to  the  problems  of  slavery, 
immigration,  and  transportation.  There  are  many 
illustrations,  maps,  and  notes.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Philip  H.  Goepp  is  the  author  of  a  new  book  en- 
titled "Symphonies  and  Their  Meaning."  It  is 
wholly  devoted  to  explaining  the  impression  gained 
from  each  of  the  chosen  symphonies  and  furnishing 
to  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  individuality  of  the 
different  masters.  The  listener  is  also  instructed  how 
to  hear  the  great  symphonies  with  the  best  perception 
of  their  meaning,  and  consequently  the  greatest  en- 
joyment. The  text  is  elucidated  by  the  score  of 
many  portions  of  the  music.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"The  Complete  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe,"  edited 
by  Edmund  C.  Stedman  and  Thomas  L.  Stedman, 
is  the  well-known  Cassell's  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe, 
thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  the  present 
date.  New  maps  have  been  added  and  railway  fares 
and  hotel  charges  are  corrected  to  date.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  once  carried  this  guide-book  all  over 
Europe,  and,  while  he  had  larger  and  more  expensive 
guide-books  in  his  luggage  at  his  hotel,  he  generally 
carried  this  one  in  his  pocket  and  found  it  more  use- 
ful than  all  of  the  others.  For  its  size,  it  is  the  best 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Published  by 
William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  School  Reading  by  Grades,"  by  James  Baldwin, 
is  an  illustrated  series  of  school  readers  in  eight 
volumes,  embracing  one  for  each  year  below  the 
high  school.  The  books  contain  a  large  amount  of 
fresh  matter  which  is  both  interesting  and  instructive 
— the  four  primary  readers  being  especially  attractive. 
The  selections  throughout  are  made  from  good  litera- 
ture, and  variety  is  well  maintained.  In  paper,  type, 
binding,  and  illustrations,  the  books  are  of  the  uni- 
form excellence  always  attained  by  this  publishing 
house.  The  prices  are  25  and  35  cents,  respectively, 
for  the  first  two  years  ;  40  cents  each  for  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years  ;  and  45  cents  each  for  the  last 
three  years.  Published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
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man  and  woman — Heredity. 

Surgical  Injuries  and  Surgical  Diseases — 
Emergencies — The  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds 
— How  to  stop  bleeding — Bandages  and  bandaging 
— Surgical  diseases  of  the  soft  parts — Injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  bones — The  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  fractures — Injuries  and  diseases  of  joints — 
Tumors — Foreign  bodies  in  the  nose,  eye,  ear, 
larynx,  and  alimentary  canal — Congenital  defects  : 
tongue-tie,  cleft  palate,  and  hare-lip — Death  and 
the  signs  of  death  —  Transportation  of  the  in- 
jured— Genito- urinary,  venereal,  and  skin  dis- 
eases. 

The  work  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth  and 
gilt,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings  and 
colored  plates. 

The  publishers'  price  is 85.00 

The  Argonaut,  one  year,  is 4.00 

Total S9.00 

OUR  OFFER. 

We  will  send  both  post-paid  to 
any  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scriber in  the  United  States 
for ■« $5.30 


Foreign  postage  extra.     No  books  sent  to  news- 
dealers, publishers,  or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Ladies'  Home  Journal    Library  of   Fiction 

A  new  series  of  the  best  serial  stories  which  have 
appeared  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  SWEETWATER, 

By  Hamlin  Garland. 

A  MINISTER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason. 

Each   volume  contains  portrait   of  author   and  several 

full-page  photographs  after  drawings  by  artists   of  note. 

Flexible  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  50  cents  per  volume. 

H.  R.  WILLIS,  107  Montgomery  St. 


April  iS,  189S. 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Irobert  de  Saint-Amand's  New  Book. 

"Napoleon  III.  and  his  Court"  is  the  second 
volume  of  the  series  of  historical  studies  Imbert  de 
Saint-Amand  is  making  of  the  Second  French  Em- 
pire, a  series  which  easily  takes  rank  with  his  previous 
books  on  Famous  Women  of  the  French  Court. 

The  period  of  which  it  treats  is  from  1853  to  1856, 
taking  up  the  story  of  Louis  Napoleon's  life  when  he 
has  seated  Eugenie  de  Montijo  beside  him  on  the 
imperial  ihrone  of  France,  and  continuing  it  through  j 
the  three  prosperous  years  that  preceded  the  birth  of  | 
the  Prince  Imperial.     In  that  lime  the  Crimean  War 
was  fought,  aud  the  historic  attempt  of  Pianori  was 
made  on  the  emperor's  life  ;  but  it  was  on  the  whole  1 
a  period  of  prosperity,  including  the  visit  of  the  em-  ! 
peror  and  empress  to  England  and  the  return  visit  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  to  Paris  during  the  | 
Universal  Exposition  that  inaugurated  the  modern 
career  of  Paris  as  a  centre  of  amusement  for  the 
people  of  the  earth. 

M.  de  Saint-Amand  is  particularly  well  equipped 
to  write  of  this  period.  But  in  his  painstaking  re- 
search among  the  most  recondite  sources  of  informa- 
tion, he  should  not  include  "  the  unknown  author  of 
'An  Englishman  in  Paris,'"  who,  M.  de  Saint- 
Amand  should  know,  is  Albert  D.  Vandam.  M.  de 
Saint-Amand  has  the  advantage  of  having  himself 
been  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, for  be  began  his  diplomatic  career  under 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  was  present  at  the  ovation  that  greeted  the  em- 
peror after  Pianori's  attempt  to  assassinate  him  and 
also  at  the  review  of  the  returned  Crimean  troops 
after  SebastopoL 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

How  to  Think*  of  a  'Word. 

Rich  as  the  English  language  is  in  synonyms, 
even  the  most  expert  writer  is  frequently  at  a  loss  for 
a  word  or  a  combination  of  words  with  which  to 
avoid  repetition  or  to  express  a  thought  in  the  best 
manner.  To  supply  this  need  Richard  Soule  com-  I 
piled  and  published  bis  "  Dictionary  of  English  Syno- 
nymes  "  on  a  plan  so  excellent  and  yet  so  simple  that  j 
twenty-five  years  of  use  has  made  it  a  standard. 
With  the  book  at  hand  a  writer  may  quickly  find  in 
its  alphabetical  arrangement  all  the  words  and 
phrases  with  which  his  thought  is  interchangeable. 
Language  is  continually  growing,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  added  to  it  many  new  words  and  phrases. 
To  meet  that  deficiency  in  the  old  standard  work,  the 
family  of  the  original  author  placed  the  work  of  re- 
vision and  enlargement  in  the  competent  hands  of 
Dr.  George  H.  Howison,  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  California.  The  result  of  his  labor 
is  that  "  Soule's  Dictionary  of  Synonymes"  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  enlarged,  and  improved.  The 
enlargement  consists  in  adding  about  one-third  more 
in  number  to  the  list  of  synonymic  words  and  phrases. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston ;  price, 
$2.00. 

A  Student's  Motley. 

William  Elliot  Griffis,  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  and  of  the  Netherlandish  Society  of  Liter- 
ature at  Leyden,  has  creditably  completed  the  task 
of  abridging  the  three-volume  edition  of  that  standard 
history,  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  by  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  to  one  octavo  volume.  Besides 
bringing  the  history  of  thirty  years  within  the  con- 
venient limits  of  a  single  volume,  the  new  edition  has  a 
final  part  consisting  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages, 
in  which  Mr.  Griffis  continues  the  history  from  the 
death  of  William  the  Silent  down  to  the  present  time. 
Thus  the  book  gives  a  concise  history  of  the  Dutch 
countries  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present-  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  and  supplied  with  notes. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  51.75. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Kipling's  next  volume  of  short  stories  will  in- 
clude "The  Ship  that  Found  Herself,"  "Bread 
Upon  the  Water,"  "A  Brushwood  Boy,"  "The 
Tomb  of  His  Ancestors,"  "  .007."  and  several  other 
stories. 

A  new  "  Life  of  Lord  Jefferyes,"  by  H.  B.  Irving, 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  is  announced  for  early  pub- 
lication. 

General  Horace  Porter's  volume  of  reminiscences, 
"  Campaigning  with  Grant,"  is  to  be  published 
shortly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Within  a  month  after  its  publication,  the  third 
edition  of  Winston  Churchill's  clever  novel,  ' '  The 
Celebrity."  is  announced. 

The  continued  vogue  of  "  Quo  Vadis"  lends  es- 
pecial interest  to  the  announcement  that  a  novel  by 
Petronious — an  historical  character  and  the  central 
figure  of  Sienkiewicz's  popular  novel — will  shortly  be 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Trimalchio's  Dinner," 
the  translator  being  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
The  novel  gives  us  a  minute  and  faithful  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  lower  classes  at  Rome  and  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  ancient  Italy,  and  the  characters  in- 
clude slaves,  sharpers,  literary  men,  professional 
diners-out,  men  of  the  world,  nouveaux  riches,  bus- 
tling matrons,  dancing- girls,  and  courtesans. 

The  late  Alphonse  Daudet  left  among  other  un- 


called  "  Ma  Douleur."  In  this  he  has  carefully  re- 
corded his  own  sufferings  and  those  of  other  men  of 
letters. 

Professor  Clinton  Scollard  has  written  an  historical 
romance  of  Italian  life  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Man-at-Arms." 

Literature  evidently  sticks  to  its  plan  of  reviewing 
only  such  books  as  may  be  considered  leading.  In 
its  "  Notes."  March  12th,  it  announces  : 

"A  large  number  of  books,  which  for  various  rea- 
sons will  not  be  noticed  in  Literature,  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  respective  publishers,  who  are  requested 
to  send  for  them  any  Wednesday  in  the  current 
month.  All  books  not  so  claimed  before  the  thirty- 
first  of  March  will  be  otherwise  disposed  of." 

Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel,  the  author  of  "On  the 
Face  of  the  Waters,"  has  been  for  some  time  at 
Lucknow  collecting  materials  for  a  new  story. 

John  Clark  Ridpath  explains  that  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  power  is  three-fold — range  of  informa- 
tion, power  of  condensation,  and  cogency  of  ex- 
pression— addiDg  :  "I  venture  the  opinion  that  in 
each  of  these  particulars  Mr.  Kipling  is  the  foremost 
writer  of  his  times." 

The  court  of  appeals  has  finally  quashed  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  found  against  Zola  by  the  jury  in  the 
Paris  assizes,  before  which  he  was  recently  tried  upon 
charges  of  defaming  the  army.  The  decision  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the  court- 
martial  should  have  lodged  the  complaint  against 
Zola  instead  of  the  minister  of  war,  as  it  was  the 
court-martial  that  was  assailed  by  the  famous  author. 

Paul  Bourget's  new  book,  "Princess  Blase," will 
be  published  in  Paris  early  in  May. 

M.  Le"on  Daudet's  study  of  his  father's  life  and 
works  has  just  begun  to  appear  in  the  Revue  de 
Paris. 

Poultney  Bigelow  was  last  heard  of  at  St.  Sebastian, 
on  a  cycling  tour  through  Spain  with  Edwin  Isham, 
the  son  of  the  eminent  Chicago  lawyer. 

Unexpected  measures  have  been  adopted  in  the 
French  navy,  one  a  decree  that  has  retired  fifteen 
naval  lieutenants  and  another  a  decree  that  will 
shortly  do  the  same  with  fifteen  captains  of  frigates. 
In  the  first  category  is  Pierre  Loli,  the  famous  novel- 
ist, who  intends  to  devote  his  first  leisure  to  a  voyage 
to  Asia. 

Henry  James,  the  novelist,  has  purchased  a  house 
in  the  picturesque  English  town  of  Rye,  where  he  in- 
tends to  spend  the  rest  of  bis  days. 

The  first  of  the  Haggard  family  to  publish  a  novel 
was  not  the  author  of  "She,"  but  Colonel  Andrew 
Haggard,  who  wrote  "  Ada  Triscoth"  in  1879,  when 
he  was  serving  at  Plymouth.  Two  of  his  six  brothers 
have  since  followed  bis  example.  He  has  now  ex- 
plored a  period  of  history  not  yet  treated  in  fiction, 
namely,  the  second  Punic  War,  in  a  novel  soon  to  be 
published,  called  "  Hannibal's  Daughter."  Colonel 
Haggard  has  lived  on  the  site  of  old  Carthage  while 
visiting  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  Haggard,  in  Tunis,  and 
his  distinguished  service  in  Egypt  fits  him  to  dealwith 
the  military  side  of  the  story. 

Recent  Fiction. 
"Prince   Uno"  is  a  fairy-tale,  finely  illustrated. 
Published  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25 

"Tim  and  Mrs.  Tim — A  Story  for  the  Club  and 
Society  Man  and  the  New  Woman,"  by  R.  T.  Lance- 
field,  has  been  issued  by  the  American  News  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  in  paper,  25  cents  ;  in  cloth, 
75  cents. 

Kate  M.  Cieary  has  written  a  story  called  "  Like  a 
Gallant  Lady,"  whose  pages  picture  places  and 
people  of  the  Middle  West.  Its  dedication  is  to 
Nebraska.  Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"Meir  Ezofovitch,"  a  Polish  novel  by  Eliza  Or- 
zesko,  has  been  translated  by  Iza  Young.  It  is  a 
story  of  Poland  and  Polish  people.  The  volume  is 
finely  illustrated.  Published  by  the  W.  L.  Allison 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Tales  of  Unrest "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  short 
stories  by  Joseph  Conrad  .The  book  contains 
"  Karain,"  "  The  Idiots,"  "An  Outpost  of  Progress," 
"  The  Return,"  and  "  The  Lagoon."  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Don  Luis'  Wife,"  by  Lillian  Hinman  Shuey,  is  a 
romance  of  the  West  Indies,  turning  upon  the  exper- 
iences of  a  New  England  girl  who  becomes  the  wife 
of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  on  the  island  of  San  Do- 
mingo.    The  author  takes  it  from  "  certain  Spanish 


manuscripts."    Published  by  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.. 
Boston  ;  price.  Si. 25. 

' '  The  Dagger  and  the  Cross  "  is  a  recent  romance 
from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Hatton,  author  of  "  By  Order 
of  the  Czar"  and  other  tales.  Published  by  R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  versatility  of  the  Tennessee  authoress,  who  is 
best  known  under  the  pen-name  of  "Will  Allen 
Dromgoole,"  is  apparent  to  the  reader  of  her  eight 
sketches,  most  of  which  have  already  been  seen  in 
the  periodicals,  now  issued  in  book-form.  Several 
deal  with  the  dialect  of  the  South  and  especially  of 
the  negroes.  The  book  is  entitled  "The  Heart  of 
Old  Hickory,  and  Other  Stories  of  Tennessee." 
Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 


WOMANLY  BEAUTY. 


How  to  Gain  It.     How  to  Retain  It. 


NEWSPAPER    VERSE. 


To  Althea  in  the  Pit. 
When  Loves  arrayed  in  hats  with  wings 

And  flowers,  possess  the  Pit — 
Hats  which  entirely  screen  the  stage. 

Where  is  a  chap  to  sit  ? 

When  I  growl,  smothered  by  their  chap- 
Eaux  decked  with  lofty  flowers. 

No  lonely  wight  in  dungeon  cell 
Could  spend  more  weary  hours. 

"  Her  careless  head  with  roses  bound  " 
My  wrathful  heart  inflames, 
rtnd  "  Much  Ado"  seems  fruidess  at 
The  Playhouse  of  St.  James. 

"  Cart-wheels  "  do  not  a  lady  make 
In  this  obstructive  age : 
Maids  thoughtful  in  the  Pit  remove 
Towers  which  obstruct  the  stage. 

Had  I  but  freedom  in  my  view, 

My  tongue  were  not  so  free, 
And  I  would  call  them  angels  all 

Who  gave  such  liberty. — The  Critic. 

It  Was  Not  So  to  Be. 
If  you  were  a  Gibson  girl, 

And  I  were  a  Davis  man. 
And  the  world  were  made  for  our  special  use, 

And  run  on  our  special  plan, 
If  the  dangers  were  only  to  show  us  off, 

To  give  us  a  chance  to  pose — 
We  would  stalk  through  life  like  a  king  and  a 
queen 

And  tread  on  the  necks  of  our  foes. 

If  you  were  a  Gibson  girl, 

And  I  were  a  Davis  man, 
And  you  uttered  a  wish  for  the  pleasure  dome 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Kubla  Khan — 
I  would  sail  away  to  that  distant  realm. 

And  stir  up  a  war  or  two. 
But  I'd  bring  you  the  dome  on  the  top  of  my 
head, 

And  I'd  cut  up  its  ice  for  you. 

If  you  were  a  Gibson  girl. 

And  I  were  a  Davis  man, 
You'd  sit  with  a  far-away  pensive  look, 

While  the  course  of  our  serial  ran. 
Disdainful  of  all  but  my  glorious  self. 

For  I  should  be  seven  feet  tall — 
But  I'd  marry  your  Utile  kid  sister  at  last, 

Who  was  not  to  come  out  till  the  falL 
—  William  Wallace  WhiUlock  in  the  Criterion. 

The  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 
The  new  "protected  cruiser"  cruised  upon  the 

ocean  wide, 
Till  a  man-of-war  espied  her  and  punched  holes 

into  her  side. 

And  the  man-of-war  continued  for  a  little  while  to 

float. 
Till  driven  to  the  bottom  by  a  new  torpedo-boat. 

Then  while  the  foe  triumphant  rubbed  his  hands 

and  softly  laughed. 
Torpedo-boat  destroyers  came  and  sunk  the  other 

craft. 

Add  as  the  victor  dashed  about,  through  battle's 

smoke  and  murk. 
Destroyers    of   torpedo-boat  destroyers  did  their 

work. 

Whereat  into  the  action  something  new  in  vessels 
came — 
"  Destroyer  of   destroyers  of  destroyers"    was    its 
name. 

Which  brings  the  matter  down  to  date,  where  it 

will  rest,  no  doubt. 
Until  some  ten  times  wrecker  of  destroyers  ventures 

out. — Ex. 


JOHN  V.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  M.  D.. 

j   Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Clinical  Med- 
j       icine  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  the  Medico-Chiror- 
gical  College  of  Philadelphia ;  Physician  to  the 
Hospital ;  Member  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Medical  Associations  ;  Fellow  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  etc. 

Is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  new  hook  entitled: 

"  Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty." 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  from  its 
Table  of  Contents : 

The  General  Laws  of  Health :  Physical 
beauty  dependent  on  their  observance  —  The 
spendthrift  tendency  as  to  health — Imprudence  in 
exercise — City-bred  and  country-bred — The  secret 
of  enjoyable  life. 

The  Source  of  Beauty  in  the  Fair  Sex — 
Causes  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  the  rel- 
ative beauty  of  the  fair  sex — Men  choose  the  best- 
favored — Women  the  sedulous  care  of  enlightened 
nations — Beauty- producing  prevalence  of  romantic 
love — The  influence  of  sexual  selection. 

The  Regulative  Law  of  Life  and  Growth — 
Evolution — Comparison  of  theories — History  of 
the  discussion. 

The  Evolution  of  the  American  Girl  — 
Dressing  for  adornment — Dressing  of  American 
women — Of  foreign  women — Modifying  fashions 
to  suit  forms — Beauty  of  American  women  com- 
pared with  French — Fifty  years  of  fashion — From 
simplicity  to  luxury — The  Countess  of  Jersey  on 
improvement  in  hygienic  practices — The  female 
form  —  Its  proportions  —  Points  of  elegance  — 
Beauty  of  the  bosom — Warning  against  quacks — 
Tight  shoes  and  gloves — Tight-lacing — Blonde 
and  brunette  types  —  The  grace  of  Spanish 
women — Conditions  tending  to  make  American 
women  the  handsomest  type  of  the  world. 

Nature's  Evidence  of  the  Law  of  Life  and 
growth — The  relation  between  species — Effects  of 
sexual  selection  upon  animals — The  courting  ef 
birds — Rare  case  of  the  female  courting  the  male — 
Nature's  relinquishment  of  unused  organs. 

Man's  Physical  Place  in  Nature — Educated 
man  and  the  savage — Likeness  to  the  anthropoid 
apes — Types  of  brain  conformation. 

Food  for  Health  and  Beauty — Tastes  o 
nations — Acquirement  of  taste — Plain  cooking — 
English  and  French  cooking — The  palate  and 
digestion — Pleasures  of  the  table  contributory  to 
health  and  beauty. 

Clothing  in  its  Relation  to  Health — Protec- 
tive, healthful,  and  agreeable  aspects  of  clothing 
— The  uses  of  linen — Of  wool  and  cotton — Silk 
underwear — The  climate  and  the  almanac. 

Ventilation — Cool  Air  and  Pure  Air  Dis- 
tinguished!— Natural  and  mechanical  ventilation 
contrasted — How  to  ventilate  for  sick  and  well — 
Night  air — The  cellar  air — House-tops  as  resorts. 

The  Circulation  and  Digestion — Respiration 
of  the  lungs  and  skin — The  higher  modes  of  cir- 
culation. 

Cosmetic  Treatment  and  Articles — Elegant 
preparations  for  the  toilet — Recipes  for  cologne, 
bandoline,  jelly  of  roses,  Japanese  potpourri — 
Recipes  for  dandruff,  hair-dyes,'  face-powders, 
hair  -  tonic,  toilet  vinegar,  and  pomades  —  Five 
recipes  for  Florida  water — Four  for  brflliantine. 

Medicated.  Soaps — A  list  of  Twenty-Nine 
varieties — Purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Household  Remedies — For  Baldness — Erup- 
tions— Blackheads — Boils,  bunions  and  burns — 
Carbuncles — Chapping — Cracks  or  fissures  of  the 
skin — Dyspepsia  —  Fever-blisters  —  Freckles  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin — Moisture  of  the  hands 
—  Hives  —  Excessive  Perspiration  —  Pigmented 
Spots  in  the  skin — Prickly  heat — Pimply  neck  and 
limbs  —  Canker  sores  —  Sunburn  —  Toothache — 
Warts — HazeUne  cream — Lanolin  cold  cream — 
Mouth  washes. 


Mrs.  White,  wife  of  William  Allen  White,  editor, 
poet,  author,  and  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  fully 
understands  her  husband's  newspaper  business,  and 
takes  care  of  it  in  his  absence.  Some  of  the  Gazette's 
readers  think  there  is  even  more  ginger  in  the  paper 
when  Mr.  White  is  away. 


SPRING    WEDDING 

INVITATIONS    and    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Correct  Styles.        Finest  Engraving. 

Mail  orders  receive  special  attention. 

ARTHUR     B.    PIERSON, 
Bookseller  and  Stationer, 

318  POST  STREET  (Union  Square),  SA>*  FRANCISCO,  CAX. 


This  Book  can  not  be  obtained  at 
any  Bookstore. 


The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth  and 
gilt.  It  contains  over  four  hundred  pages  of  mattet 
of  inestimable  value  and  of  especial  interest  to 
ladies.     Its  print  is  targe  and  fair. 

OUR    OFFER. 

The  publisher's  price  is $2.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  is. . .  4.00 

Total $6.50 

We  will  send  both,  post-paid,  when  ordered 

together  for $4*5° 

This  amount  must  accompany  the  order,  and 
secures  both  the  book  and  the  Argonaut  for  a  year. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co.. 

246  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco. 

John  Ruskin,  who  will  be  seventy-nine  years  old 
next  month,  is  no  worse  and  no  better  in  health  than 
during  the  last  five  years.     He  walks  out  daily 
his  friends,  and  spends  much  time  in  reading. 
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The  first  impression  produced  by  "A  Stranger  in 
New  York  "  is  entirely  sartorial.  The  Chicago  man 
on  whom  the  curtain  rises  is  well  garbed  in  gray  cut- 
away, lighter-gray  trousers,  and  black  top-hat  that 
stamp  him  at  once  as  several  notches  higher  in  the 
social  scale  than  the  Harlem  flatters  of  "A  Tin 
Soldier,"' the  cowboys  and  politicians  of  "  A  Texas 
Steer,"  and  the  village  militiamen  of  "  A  Milk-White 
Flag"  ;  and  when  Wright  Innitt  and  his  friend  Car- 
roll Sweet  come  in,  we  know  that,  so  far  as  costume 
goes,  at  least,  these  people  are  all  right. 

Charlie  Dungan  is  the  Wright  Innitt  of  the  cast, 
and  his  early  training  as  a  clerk  in  the  swellest  haber- 
dashery in  San  Francisco  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  knows  what's  what  in  suitings,  shirtings, 
and  such  things,  and  the  most  careful  dresser  in  the 
Union  Club  could  pick  no  flaw  in  the  graceful  hang 
of  his  frock  coat.  His  trousers  are  a  shade  too 
sharply  creased,  and  they  flap  a  bit  as  he  walks,  sug- 
gesting that  they  have  left  their  stiffness  at  the  scour- 
er's ;  but  all  thought  of  them  vanishes  from  the  spec- 
tator's mind  when  Mr.  Dungan  unbuttons  his  coat 
and  reveals  the  deep  maroon  waistcoat  that  is  per- 
fecdy  matched  by  the  gillie-flowers  in  his  button-hole. 

His  young  friend,  Carroll  Sweet,  has  evidently  not 
been  long  enough  in  the  company  to  be  thoroughly 
educated  up  to  Mr.  Dungan's  standard,  but  the 
others  have  all  caught  the  waiscoat  fever  and  shine 
abdominally  with  more  or  less  effulgence.  The  old 
Baron  is  right  up  to  date  with  a  flamboyant 
stomacher  of  the  same  crimson  that  got  a  round  of 
applause  by  itself  when  John  C.  Wright  unbosomed 
himself  in  "  Courted  into  Court  "  at  the  California,  a 
few  months  ago.  But  the  Stranger  goes  him  several 
better.  He  sports  a  waistcoat  of  bright  brick-red, 
cross-barred  with  white  lines,  and  it  makes  the  welkin 
shriek. 

This  Stranger  is  Joseph  Coyne,  a  new-comer  in  the 
Hoyt  forces,  and  a  decided  acquisition.  He  was 
here  with  Corinne,  or  some  spectacular  show,  at  the 
Columbia  a  winter  or  so  ago,  and,  though  his 
monologue  was  the  best  thing  in  the  play,  his  light 
was  then  hid  under  a  bushel.  Now  he  looms  forth 
as  a  coming  star.  He  is  a  tall,  lank  young  man, 
but  graceful  withal,  and  bears  an  amusing  resem- 
blance to  a  certain  gilded  youth  in  San  Francisco 
who  might  himself  be  capable  of  some  of  the 
Stranger's  pranks.  He  sings  a  bit  and  dances  a 
bit,  but  his  charm  lies  in  a  certain  magnetic  quality 
and  the  glib  assurance  with  which  he  rises  superior 
to  any  and  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  thorough 
enjoyment  of  the  good  the  gods  provide.  Of  course 
what  the  actors  call  ' '  the  fat "  of  the  play  is  all  in  his 
lines,  but  he  makes  his  points  artistically  and  helps 
them  out  with  a  most  effective  play  of  features. 

The  women  also  start  in  well  from  a  sartorial  view- 
point. The  two  chorus-girls,  the  McCoy  Sisters,  look 
very  chic  in  their  natty  little  bicycle-suits — velvet 
bolero  jackets,  one  black  and  the  other  green,  with 
red  and  yellow  silk  shirts  respectively  ;  Scotch  plaid 
plaited  skirts  ;  tan  high  boots  of  kid  laced  almost  to 
the  knee,  whence  silk  stockings  of  the  same  shade 
bridge  over  the  interval  to  their  plaid  knickers  ;  and 
with  jaunty  Scotch  caps  crowning  their  auburn 
tresses.  But  after  them  the  women's  dresses  fall 
down,  so  to  speak.  Hattie,  "  the  best  fellow  of  them 
all,"  comes  out  in  a  striking  costume  at  the  French 
ball,  but  there  is  nothing  notable  about  the  other 
gowns,  unless  it  be  the  tights  of  the  modest  lady 
from  Virginia.  She  presents  another  illustration  of 
the  passion  some  women  have  to  reveal  figures  that 
were  born  to  blush  unseen. 

In  other  respects,  too,  "  A  Stranger  in  New  York  " 
— at  least  as  the  present  company  presents  it — is 
weak  on  the  distaff  side  of  the  house.  In  the 
hands  of  Sadie  Martinot,  Hattie  may  have  been  a 
handsome,  dashing  young  woman,  who  realized  all 
the  play-bill  says  of  her.  But  Miss  Boyd  is  one  of 
the  women  to  whom  it  is  no  solace  that  a  woman  is  as 
old  as  she  looks,  and  the  best  things  she  does  are 
suggestive  of  May-Irwin-and- water.  The  younger 
of  the  McCoy  sisters  gives  promise  of  being  some- 
body in  the  future,  but  just  now  she  is  little  more 
than  an  infant  phenomenom. 

The  play  itself  is  a  river  of  drinks  on  which  drifts 
a  flotilla  of  vaudeville.  The  Stranger  picks  up  a 
letter  of  introduction  which  a  Chicago  wit  has 
dropped,  presents  it  to  the  addressee,  Wright  Innitt, 
and,  without  being  given  time  to  explain,  is  at 
once  launched  on  a  turbulent  sea  of  bacchanalian 
festi'  '.ty,  which  includes  attendance  with  a  parched 
party  of  tenderloin  revelers  at  the  French  ball. 
Th>;  good  old  French  ball !  When  it  totters  into 
*h  -  grave,  which  it  must  soon  do,  the  dramatists  of 
fa  ;ce-comedy  should  ercu  over  it  a  monument  to 
w'uivh  the  Taj-Mahal  wouid  be  a  dingy  mole-hill. 
All  these  facile  playwrights  have  to-do  is  to  mention 
French  ball"  in  the  first  act,  and  then  plot  may 


go  hang — vaudeville  specialties' can  be  strung  along 
for  two  acts,  and  a  mere  tag  at  the  end  will  round 
out  the  story  sufficiently  to  meet  all  requirements  of 
the  farce-comedy  drama. 

Mr.  Hoyt  has  worked  the  French-ball  idea  for  alt 
it  is  worth,  and  as  a  consequence  "A  Stranger  in 
New  York  "  falls  far  below  his  other  pieces  as  a  con- 
sistent satire.  But  it  contains  some  clever  lines  and 
amusing  situations,  and  should  run  to  fairly  good 
houses  throughout  its  second  week,  which  begins  next 
Monday. 

The  New  Orpheum. 

Gustave  Walter,  the  manager  of  the  Orpheum, 
announces  that  before  long  work  will  be  commenced 
on  a  modern  structure  that  it  is  estimated  will  cost 
over  $225,000,  and  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
5,000  people,  with  standing  room  for  1,000  more. 
In  addition  to  the  property  now  occupied  by  the 
Orpheum,  he  has  secured  the  premises  on  the  east 
that  have  been  occupied  as  a  shooting-gallery.  This 
lot  and  the  space  now  used  as  an  annex  make  a 
building  area  with  a  frontage  of  167  feet  and  a  depth  of 
of  137  feet. 

The  stage  will  be  located  at  the  south-east  corner 
instead  of  at  the  centre  of  the  south  side,  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  seats  will  run  in  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  orchestra  pit  to  the  main  entrance,  which  will 
be  moved  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  structure. 
There  will  be  a  balcony  and  a  gallery,  one  above 
the  other,  and  these  will  take  the  form  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  circle,  instead  of  the  horse-shoe.  All 
of  the  boxes,  of  which  there  will  be  some  twenty-five 
in  number,  will  be  in  the  balcony.  Behind  them  will 
be  several  tiers  of  seats,  but  at  such  an  elevation  as 
to  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  stage. 

The  work  will  be  so  arranged  that  the  house  will 
be  closed  only  two  weeks,  when  the  performances 
will  be  given  in  the  Olympia.  Mr.  Walter  expects 
to  have  the  building  completed  so  as  to  open  the 
new  house  on  Christmas  Day. 


When  Clement  Scott,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  made  the  assertion  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  a  woman  who  accepts  the  stage 
as  a  profession  to  remain  pure,  and  that  ' '  the  free- 
dom of  life,  speech,  and  gesture  behind  the  curtain 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to  pre- 
serve that  simplicity  of  manner  which  is  her  greatest 
charm,"  he  did  not  foresee  what  these  remarks 
would  cost  him.  The  controversy  has  grown  in 
bitterness,  the  managers  combining  to  keep  Scott 
out  of  their  theatres,  while  dozens  of  appealing  and 
threatening  letters  were  sent  to  the  Daily  Telegraph 
asking  for  his  discharge.  At  length,  after  obstinately 
refusing  to  retract  his  statements,  he  has  offered 
an  abject  apology  which,  it  is  believed,  Sir  Henry 
Irving  will  accept,  and  the  matter  will  be  allowed  to 
drop.  In  his  apology,  Scott  says  :  "  I  suggest  that 
the  words  published,  and  which  have  evidently  given 
such  offense,  were  spoken  at  a  moment  of  great 
mental  strain,  when  my  surroundings  were  such  as  to 
prevent  me  from  clearly  appreciating  the  distress 
they  were  likely  to  cause." 


Augustin  Daly's  charming  comedy,  "7-20-8,"  will 
be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage 
by  the  Histrionic  Society  of  Trinity  School,  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre,  on  Thursday  evening,  April 
21st,  and  a  Saturday  matine'e,  April  23d.  The  price 
of  admission  will  be  fifty  cents,  and  reserved  seats 
may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  from  April 
19th  to  23d,  for  twenty-five  cents  extra. 


Racing  at  Ingleside  for  the  week  commencing 
Monday,  April  18th,  offers  among  the  usual  six  races 
a  day,  under  the  management  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Jockey  Club,  the  Schrieber  Stakes,  $1,000,  for  two- 
year-olds,  on  Wednesday,  and  the  California  Steeple- 
chase, $1,000,  for  three- year- olds  and  upward,  on 
Saturday. 

Perhaps  no  better  evidence  that  commercial  busi- 
ness is  in  good  condition  everywhere,  despite  the 
prevalence  of  war-talk,  could  be  offered  than  the 
fact  that  the  sales  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  for 
March,  1898,  largely  exceeded  those  of  any  previous 
month  in  the  history  of  that  standard  machine. 


While  at  Vienna  last  winter  Mark  Twain  received 
a  marked  copy  of  a  New  York  paper  giving  statistics 
showing  the  increase  of  crime  in  Connecticut  in  the 
last  seven  years.  He  clipped  the  article  and  returned 
it,  with  this  comment  on  the  margin:  "This  is  just 
the  time  that  I  have  been  absent  from  the  State." 


Hot  weather  is  showing  up  again.  Work  gets 
burdensome,  pulses  droop,  appetite  fails,  and  that 
languid,  spiritless  feeling  comes  on.  What  to  do? 
Go  to  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  drink  your  fill  of  ozone. 
You  will  find  life  sweeter  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks.     Then  go  again. 


The  California  Jockey  Club  announces  an  ex- 
cellent day  of  racing  on  the  Oakland  track  for  Satur- 
day, April  16th.  The  Candelaria  Handicap  for  two- 
year-olds  and  the  Palace  Hotel  Handicap  for  all  ages 
will  be  the  main  events. 


Bettina  Hof  ker  Lesser  was  once  one  of  the  belles  of 
New  York.  She  is  now  wife  of  the  surgeon-in-chief 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  is  laboring  with  her 
husband  in  Cuba. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
One-Sided  Local  Dailies. 

Aprils,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  well-known  spirit  of 
fairness  which  pervades  your  columns  is  my  excuse 
for  sending  you  the  inclosed  clipping  from  the  Lon- 
don Times  of  March  25th  : 

"  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  their  report  accompanying  the  joint 
resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  by  legisla- 
tion, says  :  '  If  Great  Britain  is  not  industriously 
and  openly  engaged  in  fomenting  this  concerted 
movement  for  the  destruction  of  the  republic  and  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  on  its  ruins,  her  agents 
and  the  princess,  her  protege,  are  kept  conveniently 
near  at  hand  to  fasten  her  power  upon  the  islands 
when  a  pretext  arises  for  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subjects  in  Hawaii.'  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  acting  under  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment, on  Monday  informed  the  State  Department 
that  the  committee  of  the  Senate  were  under  an  en- 
tire misapprehension,  and  that  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  allegations  contained  in  their  re- 
port." 

The  local  papers  {daily}  laid  great  stress  on  the 
statement  by  the  Senate,  contained  in  the  first  part  of 
the  clipping,  but,  as  yet,  I  have  seen  nothing  relating 
to  the  second  part — Great  Britain's  official  denial  of 
the  statement  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
in  the  local  newspapers. 

Your  attitude  on  the  Hawaiian  question  should  re- 
ceive the  support  of  every  true  American,  I  should 
say.        Your  obedient  servant, 

Civis  Britannicus. 

Our  Conundrum  Answered. 

San  Diego,  April  11,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  current  number, 
you  say  :  "  In  the  message  of  President  Diaz  there  is 
not  a  paragraph,  not  a  sentence,  not  a  line,  not  a 
word,  about  the  Cuban  insurgents,"  and  then  you 
ask  "  Why  ?  "  I  answer,  because  he  is  not  a  durned 
fool. 

General  Grant  used  to  say  that  in  his  earlier  life  he 
once  knew  a  man  who  made  a  great  fortune  by  mind- 
ing his  own  business.  What  a  thing  it  would  be  for 
all  of  us  if  our  beloved  Uncle  Sam  would  go  into 
that  same  policy  and  stick  to  it.        Yours  truly, 

An  Admirer  of  the  Argonaut. 


Professor  Griggs  will  deliver  his  two  remaining 
lectures  before  the  Channing  Auxiliary  on  Tuesday, 
April  19th,  and  Tuesday,  April  26th,  at  three-thirty 
o'clock.  These  will  be  the  last  lectures  which  Pro- 
fessor Griggs  will  deliver  before  he  starts  for  Europe 
in  June.  Two  decidedly  interesting  subjects  have 
been  chosen,  that  for  the  first  being  "  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam"  and  the  second  "  A  Walk  in  Flor- 
ence." That  they  will  prove  entertaining  and  in- 
structive is  a  foregone  conclusion. 


The  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
announces  that  the  steamship  Venus,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Hong  Kong,  will  leave  on  April  26th  instead 
of  April  21st,  as  announced  in  their  advertisement. 


We  Cant 

charge  your  grocer  the  right  price 
for  Schilling's  Best  baking  pow- 
der, because  he  can't  charge  you. 

The  baking  powder  business 
was  started  wrong.  The  standard 
is  too  low. 

We  have  gone  beyond  the 
standard  in  quality,  but  we  don't 
dare  charge  more  than  the  stand- 
ard price. 


San  Francisco. 


A.  Schilling  &  Company. 


EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  DanciDg,  Eowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiah  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,   2:00,    and  4   P.  M.     Returning,   leave   El  Campo, 
11:15  A-  M- ;  i:oo.  3:00.  and  5:00  p.  m. 


IRQX&STEEL  COMIW 

ve**TVuo<£y 

APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 
What  can  youdowithapoorironr 
You   can't   return  it — the    makers 
don't  guarantee  it. 

What  can  you  do  with  Apollo  ? 
Return  to  your  jobber   at   his   ex- 
pense any  sheet,  or  part  of  a  sheet, 
that  you  can't  do  everything  with. 
Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IF  YOU  WEAR  GLASSES  ^ 

Ar\AWisKpr°n\p1',tffi<:iei\f  serVks  by  ablfc 
*.rvd  courffr?vs    OPTICIANS  call  °r\  V&:. 


QpflClANS«*^,,"iT«HpVs 

642  Market  St. 

UNDER    C-HRONICLE  BUILDIN&- 


TIVOL.I    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbung.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
Every  Evening. 

-:-    SIN  BAD   THE    SAILOR    -:- 

An  Arabian  Nights'  Dream  of  Loveliness. 

A  Superb  Cast.     Beautiful  Scenery.     Entrancing  Ballets. 

Appropriate  Accessories.     Brilliant  Light  Effects. 

Look  out  for. '*  The  Poster." 

"A  Dream  of  Art."     A  Positive  Novelty. 
Popular  Prices 25  and    50  cents 

;  Box-OfHce  Always  Open — No  Telephone. 


BALD  WIST    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  S:  Co  .  .Lessees  and  Managers 

To-Night,   Sunday   Night,   and   all   Next   Week.     Final 

Performances  Hoyt's  New  Comedy, 

-:-   A   STRANGER    IN    NEW    YORK  -:- 

Presented  by  Hoyt  and  McKee's  Own  Comedy  Company. 
April  25th   "The    Purser." 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob&Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 


Beginning  Monday, 
MARIE      JANS  E.N 


DELMONICO'S    AT    SIX  ! 

A  Play  for  Laughter  Only. 
Coming Robert  Mantell 


alcazar  theatre. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  354. 

The  Public  Demand  It.  We  Have  Prevailed  Upon  Her 
to  Remain.  Monday,  April  18th,  Second  and  Positively 
the  Last  Week  of  The 

Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown  ! 

And  Her  Whirlwind  of  "  Fun  in  a  Boarding-School."       , 
To   Follow — An   Avalanche   of   Fun   and  the  Greatest 
Comedy  Event  of  the  Season.  "The  Gay  Parisians." 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 


GRAND  OPERA.    Under  the  direction  of  Walter 

Damrosch-Charles  A.  Ellis. 
-:-       IVUVJCIE.     I^HEX-iZBA       -:- 

Supported  by  SALIGNAC,  CAMPANARI,  Van 
Cauteren,    Viviani,   Carbone,    Rains.     Sigimr   Oreste 
Bimboui,  Conductor.     Tuesday,  "  Traviata,"     Thu/s-  , 
day,  "  Barber  of  Seville."     Saturday,  "Lucia." 

Prices  :  $7,  55,  $4,  $3,  $2  ;  boxes,  $40. 
Coming '•  TRILBY." 

ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  April  18th.    Second  and  Last 
Week  of 

-:-     HYDE'S    COMEDIANS     -:- 

The  Great  Hit  of  the  Season. 
Last  Chance   to  See   Helene   Mora   and  the    Full   Com- 
pany of  All-Star  Comedians  in  Complete  Changes 
of  Repertoire  and  Act. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Thursday,  April   31st.   1898,  at  3:15  P.M. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Musical  Conductor. 

ELEVENTH    CONCERT. 

Programme  :  Overture,  "Hans  Harling,"  Marschner; 

Symphonie  No.  3,  Fred  Zech,  Jr. ;  Peer  Cynt  Suite, 

Grieg  ;  Rhapsodie  No.  4,  Liszt. 
Prices,  including  reserved  seat,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75  cts. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Tivoli,  commencing  Monday,  April  18th. 


RACES  ! 


RACES 


RACES 
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CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE    TRACE. 


Winter  Meeting,  !897-*98,  Monday, 
April  llth,  to  Saturday,  April  16th, 
Inclusive. 

Racing     Monday,      Tuesday,      Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAT.        (- 
Races   start  at  3:15  P.   M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  P.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  tie  track  at  4:15,  4:45  p.  M„  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milroy,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CtUB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 
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Racing  from  Monday,  April  18th  to  Saturday, 
April  30th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  stiine.     First  Race  at  2  F.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  and  1-I5  p-  M-  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric  Car  Lines : 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 

F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCBWIC       R.AIXjT^7'AY 

(  Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 
Leave   San    Francisco,   commencing   Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  ra.  ;    1:45p.m. 
SUNDAYS- 8:0O,  10:00,    ll:30t  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.m.    Round   Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Opera  Season. 

The  great  event  of  next  week  will  be  the  opera 
season  at  the  California  Theatre.  It  is  long  since  we 
have  heard  a  really  great  singer  in  opera  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Mrae.  Melba  is  one  of  the  greatest  sopranos 
now  living.  She  shares  with  Eames  and  Calve"  the 
honors  of  the  Metropolitan  seasons  in  New  York, 
and  she  is  equally  a  power  in  Paris  and  London.  In 
the  company  supporting  her  are  Campanari,  Salig- 
nac,  Van  Cauteren,  Carbone,  and  Rains,  and  the 
orchestra  will  be  directed  by  Signor  Oreste  Biraboni. 

There  is  some  grumbling  over  the  prices,  which 
are  certainly  sleep  ;  but  San  Francisco  has  never 
drawn  its  purse-strings  when  there  was  something 
really  good  to  be  seen  or  heard.  Moreover,  there 
are  to  be  only  three  performances.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  April  19th,  "  La  Traviata  "  will  be  sung  ; 
on  Thursday,  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  ;  and  on 
Saturday  evening,  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  Each 
opera  will  be  given  with  complete  orchestra  and 
chorus  and  the  full  equipment  of  costume  and 
scenery. 

Marie  Jansen  at  the  Columbia. 

James  A.  Herne  will  give  the  last  performance  of 
his  successful  fortnight  in  "  Shore  Acres  "  at  the  Col- 
umbia Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday, 
April  18th,  Marie  Jansen  will  begin  an  engagement 
in  "  Delmonico's  at  Six." 

Miss  Jansen  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  comic-opera  divinities  who  reigned  at  the  New 
York  Casino  in  its  halcyon  days.  She  has  visited 
San  Francisco  only  once  before,  and  that  was  in  the 
early  eighties,  when  her  fame  had  just  begun.  It 
was  with  the  Comley-Barton  troupe,  which  played  a 
long  engagement  at  the  old  California  Theatre ; 
and  those  who  saw  her  then  retain  a  pleasing  im- 
pression of  the  chic,  slender  little  girl — she  could  not 
have  been  much  over  twenty — in  "Olivette"  and 
other  operas.  Her  advent  in  this  city  was  coincident 
with  that  of  Oscar  Wilde,  who,  having  worked  up 
the  pre-Raphaelite  craze  until  it  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  had  penetrated  to  the  Far  West  in  his 
search  for  golden  dollars,  and  rumor  had  it  that 
there  was  quite  an  affair  du  cceut  between  the 
languishing  sestheie  and  the  pert  little  singer.  When 
she  returned  to  New  York,  she  joined  the  Casino 
forces  and  reigned  for  a  long  time  as  a  queen  of  the 
johnnies  of  that  day.  She  was  the  chief  feminine 
attraction  in  Francis  Wilson's  company  ;  but  when 
he  came  West  for  the  second  time — though  few 
people  are  aware  of  the  fact,  he  once  played  an 
engagement  of  one  consecutive  week  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  in  a  piece  called  "Hobgoblins,"  along  in 
1879  or  1880 — Miss  Jansen  went  over  to  London  and 
tried  her  hand  at  comedy  in  Charles  Wyndham's 
"Featherbrain."  She  has  remained  in  the  same  line 
ever  since. 

"  Delmonico's  at  Six  "  is  a  farcical  comedy  of  the 
"Pink  Dominoes"  type.  It  inculcates  the  moral  of 
never  deceiving  your  wife,  setting  forth  the  adventures 
of  a  physician  who,  in  order  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
his  Darby- an d-Joan  existence,  pretends  to  have  an 
engagement  with  an  actress  at  Delmonico's  at  six. 
The  wife  swallows  the  bait,  and  all  looks  rosy  for  the 
scheming  benedict  until  he  finds  at  Delmonico's  the 
salf-same  actress,  who  has  heard  of  his  trick  and  de- 
termines to  teach  him  a  lesson.  The  piece  gives 
Miss  Jansen  opportunity  for  some  excellent  comedy 
work,  and  in  presenting  it  she  has  the  assistance  of 
Clarence  Montaine,  who  was  with  Nat  Goodwin  for 
some  years  ;  Harry  Beresford,  formerly  playing  with 
Emily  Bancker ;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Tannehill,  and  a  half- 
dozen  others. 

Success  of  the  Pseudo  Miss  Brown. 
"The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown"  has 
kept  the  audiences  at  the  Alcazar  in  constant  laughter 
this  week.  When  Eddie  Foy  appeared  as  the  mas- 
querading Captain  Courtney  at  the  Baldwin,  two 
years  ago,  he  made  no  pretense  of  looking  or  act- 
ing like  a  woman,  and,  in  the  present  produc- 
tion, Mr.  Pascoe  makes  even  less  attempt  to  give 
the  illusion  that  Miss  Romney,  of  Cicero  House 
Academy,  and  her  fair  charges  are  for  an  instant  de- 
ceived into  believing  that  "  Miss  Brown "  is  a 
woman.  Instead,  he  goes  in  for  broad  effects,  and 
the  others  take  their  cue  from  him  and  make  "  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown "  a  farce  that 
outroars  the  Bull  of  Bashan.  It  satisfies  the  public 
so  well  that  the  management  has  decided  to  break 
its  rule  of  producing  a  new  play  each  week,  and 
will  continue  it  until  Monday,  April  25th,  when  L. 
R.  Stockwell  and  Howard  Scott  will  be  added  to  the 
stock  company  and  "The  Gay  Parisians"  will  be 
produced. 

The  Tivoli's  Spectacle. 
The  Tivoli  brought  out  its  new  version  of  ' '  Sinbad 
the  Sailor  "  last  Saturday  night,  and  it  is  announced 
for  an  indefinite  run.  It  will  not  be  a  very  long  one, 
however,  for  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  it.  The 
story  is  the  conventional  one  of  the  sailor  lad  who 
loves  the  rajah's  daughter  and  for  that  crime  is  trans- 
ported to  the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  whence  he  escapes 
with  wealth  untold  in  time  to  rescue  the  fair  princess 
from  the  distasteful  suitor — in  most  cases  it  would  be 
"  the  hated  suitor  "  ;  but  Mr.  Raffael  makes  Prince 
Arzan  a  very  personable  young  man,  and  one  could 
not  have  much  faith  in  so  easily  captivated  a  young 
woman  as  the  Princess  Irza.  Not  that  Miss  Helen 
Merrill  is  not  a  very  charming  "  principal  hoy  "  ;  on 


the  contrary.  But  Princess  Irza  wears  her  heart  on 
her  sleeve  with  reckless  abandon,  and  apparently 
gives  it  to  the  first  young  thing  in  trousers — or, 
rather,  bifurcated  human,  for  by  no  effort  of  the  im- 
agination could  Miss  Merrill's  middle  garment  be 
stretched  to  the  length  of  trousers — whom  she  meets. 
"Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  then,  resolves  itself  into  a 
thing  of  ballads,  songs,  and  snatches  ;  but  not  of 
shreds  and  patches,  for  the  costumes  of  the  women, 
the  rajah,  and  the  chorus,  are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 
When  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  last  act,  the  gor- 
geous grouping  of  color  made  by  the  chorus,  with  the 
prismatic  fountain  in  the  background,  elicited  a  burst 
of  applause  for  itself  alone,  and  the  "ballet  of  pre- 
cious stones"  in  the  second  act  was  the  prettiest  the 
Tivoli  has  yet  given  us — and  that  is  no  mean  praise. 
The  music  is  not  notable,  the  best  numbers  being  the 
ensembles,  Ed  Stevens,  who  has  a  make-up  and  a 
brogue  that  are  equally  unrecognizable,  sings  "The 
Bogie  Man"  in  a  way  that  recalls  Henry  Norman's 
rendering  of  the  same  weird  lullaby — it  is  so  differ- 
ent ;  Leary  has  his  inevitable  topical  song  ;  Branson, 
Mitchell,  Leary,  and  Stevens  give  an  amusing  parody 
of  the  efforts  of  a  male  quartet ;  and  Carrie  Roma 
sings  "  Play  Wis  Me,"  and  may  possibly  be  imitating 
Anna  Held. 

The  Orpheum's  Capital  Bill. 

Hyde's  Comedians  begin  their  second  and  last 
week  at  the  Orpheum  on  Monday  night.  There  will 
be  some  changes  in  the  songs  and  specialties,  but  the 
present  programme  could  easily  be  enjoyed  again  by 
the  regular  patrons  of  the  house. 

The  entertainment  begins  with  Lafayette,  a  mimic 
who  includes  in  his  bag  of  tricks  quite  a  clever  imita- 
tion of  Bandmaster  Sousa,  and  after  him  come 
Thorne  and  Carlton,  a  man  and  woman  who  sing 
and  combine  the  specialties  of  the  knockabout  and 
comedy-sketch  teams.  Williams  and  Walker  are 
two  cake-walking  darkies,  and  following  them  comes 
Helen  Mora.  She  seems  to  be  something  of  a  star, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  way  she  is  billed  on  the 
posters  and  by  the  applause  she  gets  from  the  gallery. 
She  is  a  female  baritone,  and  sings  pathetic  ballads 
about  angel  mothers  watching  their  wandering  boys, 
ending  up  with  a  patriotic  song.  This  last,  sung  in  a 
sailor  costume  and  with  pictures  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  showing  how  Uncle  Sam  will  knock  spots  out 
of  Spain,  rouses  the  gallery  to  a  frenzy  of  patriotic 
ardor  and  engenders  a  suspicion  that  Miss  Mora  is 
an  emissary  of  Mr.  Hearst,  sent  out  to  keep  the  rest 
of  the  country  up  to  the  bellicose  standard  set  by  the 
New  York  Journal. 

Charles  R.  Sweet,  who  follows  her,  is  described  as 
"  the  piano-tramp,"  and  his  specialty  is  to  come  in  as 
a  burglar  and  exhibit  the  possibilities  of  a  certain 
make  of  piano  advertised  on  the  programme.  He 
begins  by  playing  "  A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town," 
arranged  as  an  organ  voluntary,  and  then,  by  the  use 
of  various  stops,  he  turns  the  piano  into  a  banjo, 
guitar,  mandolin,  harp,  and  zither.  This  entertain- 
ment Mr.  Sweet  accompanies  wilh  fairly  amusing 
patter  and  occasional  songs  in  a  voice  suggestive  of 
methylated  spirits. 

The  best  act  on  the  programme  is  that  of  Mcintyre 
and  Heath  as  a  couple  of  stranded  Georgia  minstrels. 
One  of  them,  an  ex-stable-boy  who  had  been  lured 
away  from  three  full  meals  a  day  by  promise  of  a 
brilliant  future  on  the  stage,  turns,  a  very  angry 
worm,  upon  his  charmer  and  reviews  his  happy  past, 
his  recent  misfortunes  wilh  the  troupe  that  "  couldn't 
keep  out,"  and  his  present  misery.  This  little  bit  is 
as  artistic  as  that  slangy  story,  "Checkers,"  that 
made  such  a  hit  a  year  or  so  ago  ;  the  "  act "  degen- 
erates eventually  into  the  usual  negro  farce,  but  the 
introduction  is  a  gem  in  its  way.  The  performance 
concludes  with  contortions  by  Ajax,  "the  flexible 
marvel  from  the  Folies  Bergere,  Paris." 

Notes. 
Lewis  Morrison  comes  to  the  Alcazar  Theatre  next 
month. 

Ysaye  will  be  an  early  attraction  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre. 

"  The  Magistrate  "  will  be  produced  at  the  Alcazar 
Theatre  soon. 

Lillian  Russell  will  go  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  the 
fall  to  appear  in  standard  comic  operas. 

A  competent  organization  has  been  engaged  to 
present  ' '  Trilby  "  at  the  California  Theatre  after  the 
Melba  season. 

Wright  Huntington  will  soon  return  to  the  Alcazar 
Theatre  from  his  southern  engagement  with  the 
Belasco-Thall  company. 

Robert  Mantell  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre 
after  Marie  Jansen's  engagement.  His  new  drama, 
"  A  Secret  Warrant,"  will  be  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city. 

Marie  Dressier  has  been  engaged  to  support  Sam 
Bernard  in  Edward  W.  Townsend's  new  play,  "The 
Marquis  of  Michigan,"  which  will  open  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  New  York,  next  season. 

A  new  drop-curtain  will  be  seen  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  on  Monday  evening.  It  is 
entitled  "  Love  in  a  Garden,"  and  has  been  painted 
under  the  direction  of  Edward  S.  Williams. 

Augustin  Daly  has  purchased  the  American  rights 
Sardou's  "Madame  Sans-Gene,"in  which  Kathryn 
Kidder  starred  for  a  number  of  seasons.     He  will  re- 


vive the  piece  next  fall  with  Ada  Rehan  in  the  title- 
r6le. 

Ferris  Hartman,  in  "The  Purser,"  follows  "A 
Stranger  in  New  York "  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 
The  song  hits  of  the  latter  are  "  The  Swellest  Cullud 
Lady,"  "  Hattie,"  and  "  When  Some  One  Pulls  the 
String." 

Before  starting  on  her  annual  spring  tour,  Ada 
Rehan  gave  four  farewell  performances  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  New  York,  during  last  week,  appearing 
as  Katharine  in  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Peggy  in 
"The  Country  Girl,"  and  Rosalind  in  "As  You 
Like  It." 

When  Pilar-Morin,  the  great  French  pantomimist, 
presents  "In  Old  Japan"  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre, 
she  will  be  supported  by  an  excellent  company,  in- 
cluding Mme.  Severine,  Mr.  Belknap,  Edmund 
Morin,  and  Francis  Powers.  She  may  also  produce 
"The  Dresden  Shepherdess." 

Mme.  Barna,  who  will  be  pleasantly  remembered 
here  in  musical  circles  as  Miss  Marie  Barnard,  will 
sail  from  New  York  April  20th  for  Europe,  and  will 
be  away  several  months.  She  has  made  a  great  suc- 
cess, musically,  in  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  Dam- 
rosch-Ellis  Opera  Company,  and  is  going  abroad  to 
still  further  pursue  her  musical  studies. 

Following  closely  on  the  announcements  of  the 
secret  marriages  of  James  K.  Hackett  and  Edward 
Morgan  comes  the  news  that  Julia  Arthur,  who  is 
rapidly  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  has  been 
married  for  a  whole  month  to  Benjamin  P.  Cheney, 
a  young  Boston  millionaire.  It  was  the  young 
couple's  intention  to  keep  the  marriage  a  secret  until 
the  close  of  Miss  Arthur's  engagement  in  Boston  in 
"  A  Lady  of  Quality." 

Mme.  Rhea,  who  is  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Warde-Rhea-James  combination 
next  season,  was  declared  in  contempt  of  court  at 
Rochester  last  Monday,  and  a  two-hundred-and -fifty- 
dollar  fine  was  imposed  on  her.  The  difficulties  arose 
over  her  failure  to  pay  royalties  on  the  play,  ' '  Joseph- 
ine, Empress  of  France,"  which  brought  her  a 
good  share  of  her  success.  The  play  was  written  for 
Rhea  by  A.  R.  Haven,  of  Rochester. 

Major  James  B.  Pond,  the  well-known  lecture 
manager,  who  has  been  looking  after  F.  Marion 
Crawford's  lecture  tour,  intends  in  a  few  weeks  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  completing  the  details  of  a  San 
Francisco  lecture  course.  The  programme  already 
includes  the  names  of  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  who  is 
more  popularly  known  as  "  Ian  Maclaren,"  Isadore 
Zangwill,  William  Dean  Howells,  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  Joseph  Howard  (the  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Club),  Beatrice  Berfort,  Robert  Ingersoll, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  and  Fred- 
erick C.  Selons,  the  great  African  explorer  and  lion- 
hunter,  who  was  decorated  by  Queen  Victoria. 

Koster  &  Bial's  was  crowded  last  Monday  when 
Adele  Ritchie  made  her  vaudeville  de'but  in  a  French 
musical  sketch  entitled  "Suzanne  at  the  Bath."  It 
was  rumored  that  Charmion,  the  Barrison  Sisters, 
and  "The  Clemenceau  Case "  would  be  distanced  by 
this  new  sensation.  Suzanne,  betrothed  by  the  testa- 
ment of  an  elderly  female  relative  to  her  cousin 
Anatole,  disguises  herself  as  an  ugly  woman,  and  is 
therefore  spurned  by  him.  Later,  while  taking  her 
nightly  bath,  Anatole  happens  along  and  falls  in  love 
with  the  fair  swimmer.  Miss  Ritchie's  singing  was 
good,  but  the  sketch  itself  proved  a  tame  trifle.  The 
hit  of  the  piece  was  made  by  the  man  in  the  moon — a 
real  one,  by  the  way — whose  antics  were  exceedingly 
droll  and  original. 


El  Campo  is  once  more  open  for  the  season.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  about  the  bay,  and 
the  steamer  Ukiah  carries  large  excursions  there  every 

Sunday. 


Fanners  Break  the  Baggy  Monopoly. 

It  is  claimed  that  for  years  buggy  manufacturers  have 
secured  exorbitant  prices  for  their  goods,  but  recently, 
through  the  combined  assistance  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa, 
Illiaois,  and  other  States,  Sears,  Roebuck  S:  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  have  got  the  price  of  open  buggies  down  to 
$16.50 ;  Top  Baggies,  $22.75  >  T°P  Surries,  54375  ^d 
upwards,  and  they  are  shipping  them  in  immense  numbers 
direct  to  farmers  in  ever)'  State.  They  send  an  immense 
Buggy  Catalogue  free,  postpaid,  to  any  one  who  asks  for 
it.  This  certainly  is  a  big  victory  for  the  farmer,  but  a 
severe  blow  to  the  carriage  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
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The  only  Talcum  Powder  wilh  a 
national  rep:i«Tion  as  a  perfect  toi- 
letrequisite.  Littlchipherinpricc. 
but  a  reason  for  it.  This  trademark 
on  box  cover  is  a  guarantee  of  AB- 
SOLUTE Purity.  Take  no  sub- 
stitutes which  are  liable  to  do  harm. 
For  sale  everywhere,  or  mailed  on 
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The  Argonaut's  Offers 


TVe  have  grouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  offers  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  sub- 
scriber*. While  they  may  be  had  from  us 
at  any  time,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, the  best  and  surest  time  Is  now. 


;    In  Sickness  and  in  Health   i 

A  Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Containing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease, 
dietetics,  and  nursing,  and  aids  in  emergency,  in  such 
practical  form  as  to  be  invaluable  for  family  reference. 
Each  topic  is  treated  by  a  specialist  eminent  in  that 
particular  line  of  medicine.  A  book  for  reading  or 
for  consultation.  It  is  published  at  $5.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $5.50. 

This  work  is  not  sold  by  bookstores. 

Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  $2. 50.  We 
send  it.  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4.50. 

j    Another  Book  for  Women    ; 

A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  tor  $3.50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5.25. 

How  to  Read  Faces 

A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  $10.00 
in  cloth  and  $12.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  $7.00. 

HUIDEKOPER'S 

j   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals   j 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  $1.75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  34.00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


I    The  Daughter    I 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  $4.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


International  Bible    j 

Self- Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  sflk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60,000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  $3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 


;  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  j 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  "  Quo  Vadis  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  $4.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  $2.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4.25. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  idition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  $6.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  $7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge, 

Pan  Michael, 

Each  in   single  volume,  bound  in  cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4.35. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  S5-7°. 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  $7.00. 
We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels, 
Children  of  the  Soil, 
Without  Dogma. 
We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 
for  one  year  for  $4.35,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 
$S-70. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  books  among 
them.  All  are  excellently  bound  and  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  book  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
office  In  the  United  States.  Foreign  postage 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  We  do  not 
send  these  books  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
246  Sutter  Street, 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Vanity  Fair,  Vanity  Fair, 

What  can  we  purchase  in  Vanity  Fair  ? 

Hearts,  perhaps  broken,  but  passing  for  new  ; 

Vows,  false  when  spoken,  but  warranted  true. 
Colors,  they're  faded,  but  fit  still  for  wear  ; 
Nothing  is  wasted  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Vanity  Fair,  Vanity  Fair, 

How  goes  the  trading  in  Vanity  Fair? 

Worn,  pale  cheeks  for  red  ones,  and  young  hearts 
for  old ; 

Fresh  roses,  for  dead  ones  ;  brass  passing  for  gold. 
Some  lose  all  in  the  struggle,  but  none  know  or  care, 
No  room  for  the  failures  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Vanity  Fair,  Vanity  Fair, 

1  pray  you  come  join  us  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Bring  youth  and  bring  gladness,  your  high  aims, 

bright  desires, 
Purchase  old  age  and  sadness,  burnt  out  ashes  of 
fires. 
Naught  else  will  be  left  you,  but  why  should   you 

care, 
You  have  danced  with  the  gayest  in  Vanity  Fair. 
_  — Life. 

To-day  common  sense  is  making  hats,  gloves, 
shoes,  and  dresses  for  cycling  up  to  the  limit  when  it 
comes  to  style.  The  approved  skirt  is  round  and 
gored,  not  over-full,  and  fits  the  saddle  gracefully  and 
comfortably.  All  suits  are  made  of  material  heavy 
enough  to  resist  moderately  high  head-winds.  Most 
skirts  are  faced  up  six  or  eight  inches  on  the  inside, 
or  have  a  band  of  the  same  material  set  on  the  out- 
side, and  are  finished  with  row  upon  row  of  stitching, 
which  gives  the  skirt  a  tendency  to  stay  down.  A 
skirt  made  in  this  fashion  can  not  get  out  of  shape, 
and  that  is  what  ails  half  the  ill-hanging  skirts  one 
sees  on  bicycle- riders.  A  thick-soled  boot  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary  in  cycliDg ;  more  than  that,  it  is 
uncomfortable.  A  light  shoe  is  always  more  com- 
fortable when  one  has  no  walking  to  do.  Fashion- 
able bootmakers  say  that  only  two  classes  of  riders 
are  buying  high  boots  now — the  very  stout  and  the 
very  angular — and  such  customers  want  their  boots 
made  of  the  thinnest  kid,  with  light,  flexible  soles 
and  moderately  high  heels,  which  give  a  pretty  look 
to  the  foot  and  brace  the  arch  firmly.  Riders  with 
legs  of  comely  shape  have  adopted  the  low  shoe  of 
black  patent  leather,  or  kid,  or  of  tan,  and  wear  it 
with  plain  silk  or  lisle  stockings  of  good  quality. 
Already  the  lightest,  coolest-looking  hats,  designed 
especially  for  this  sport,  are  on  the  market.  One  is 
made  of  soft  serge  or  cotton  canvas,  and  has  a  soft, 
full  crown  twisted  into  a  loose  knot  slightly  to  the  left 
in  front,  where  it  is  finished  with  one  tan  and  brown 
wing  standing  straight  up  and  another  lying  fiat  on 
the  crown.  The  brim  is  just  broad  enough  to  be  be- 
coming to  any  face,  and  is  finished  with  rows  of  stitch- 
ing. The  Alpine  is  always  good  form  for  wheeling,  and 
is  easily  kept  on.  Some  have  broad  brims  and  round 
crowns  dented  in  all  around,  like  a  boy's  hat,  instead 
of  through  the  centre.  The  brims  of  all  are  broader 
and  softer.  Gray  is  the  prevailing  color,  though 
blues,  black,  browns,  and  white,  are  much  worn.  All 
are  trimmed  with  broad  plaited  bands  of  plaid  or 
striped  silk,  satin,  or  velvet,  in  colors  that  would  make 
a  full-blown  rainbow  look  faded.  The  low-cut  blouse 
waists,  the  jaunty  vests,  and  natty  little  cutaway  coats 
that  belong  to  the  up-to-date  wheeling  costume,  give 
the  cycling  stocks  a  chance  to  get  an  inning.  They 
come  in  corded  pique1  in  bright  red,  electric  blue,  pale 
blue,  pink,  lilac,  and  white  ;  also  in  scarlet  cloth  and 
beautiful  ginghams.  The  bands  are  made  of  white 
duck  or  pique\  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
wearing  a  stiff  linen  collar,  while  the  ends  of  the 
stock  tie  Ascot  fashion.  Chamois-skin  gloves  are 
the  only  practical  ones  for  any  outdoor  sport ;  that  is, 
the  real  chamois-skin.  The  genuine  skins  are  tanned 
with  fish-oil,  and  have  a  decided  fishy  odor.  They  are 
washed  in  warm  soapsuds,  and  the  oftener  they  are 
washed  the  softer  they  become.  White  and  yellow 
are  the  favorite  shades,  the  former  being  considered 
the  smarter.  A  small  opening  is  left  at  the  base  of 
each  finger  for  ventilation,  and  some  persons  who 
have  their  gloves  made  to  order  have  them  lined  with 
very  thin  oiled  silk  to  make  them  perspiration  proof. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  majority  of  men  do  not 
seem  to  be  attracted  by  tall  girls.  Perhaps  men  are 
so  accustomed  to  being  looked  up  to— at  all  events 
by  the  fair  sex — that  it  is  only  natural  for  them  to  pre- 
fer the  girl  who,  in  her  little  caressings  and  fascinating, 
lover-like  ways,  has,  on  account  of  her  shortness,  to 
look  up  at  him  for  the  purpose  of  peering  into  his 
eyes.  Tall  women  are  usually  dignified  and  would 
appear  to  scorn  kittenish  ways,  and  although  they 
manage  to  draw  admiration,  it  is  rather  of  the  awe- 
inspired  kind.  No  doubt,  owing  to  their  smallness  of 
stature  and  pretty,  playful  ways,  men  give  to  little 
women  more  petting  than  the  tall,  dignified  woman 
demands.  And  it  is  a  fact,  too,  that  men  are  rather 
shy  about  approaching  tall  women,  because  of  re- 
straint which  they  feel  but  can  not  explain.  They  are 
under  the  impression — why,  it  is  hard  to  tell — that  tall 
women  are  built  to  be  commanders,  and  that  they  are 
in  their  natural  element  when  left  alone  in  their  re- 
served i  ignity  and  musings. 

Even  in  these  troublous  times  there  are  persons 
wh6  ji  think  of  other  thi  igs  than  war  with  Spain, 
and  i  -e  of  them  has  been  '.l  inking  so  hard  that  he 
has  p;  ■vpounded  the  question  that  troubles  him  to 
tbe  New  York  Sun.  The  question  is:  "Is  the 
-.actice  of  having  one's  boots  blacked  in  public  a 


breach  of  good  manners  ?  "  and  the  Sun  deems  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  devote  a  column  editorial  to 
it.  The  conventional  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  correct 
to  have  one's  boots  blacked  out-of-doors.  Presumably 
the  argument  of  the  orthodox  school  is  that  the  toilet 
of  the  boots,  as  a  part  of  the  general  toilet,  ought  to 
be  made  within  doors  and  not  coram  populo,  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd.  You  do  not  wash  your  face  or 
comb  your  hair  on  the  streets.  "This  argument," 
the  Sun  declares,  "  is  not  convincing.  There  are  ex- 
tensive regions  where  you  do  and  have  to  wash  at 
the  pump  outdoors.  Russian  officers  and  many  other 
eminent  personages,  military  and  civil,  are  continually 
combing  themselves  in  public.  The  strictest  martinet 
among  us  would  not  hesitate  to  tie  or  re-arrange  his 
cravat  in  public.  If  the  cravat,  a  necessary  article  of 
apparel,  save  among  certain  statesmen  and  friends  of 
man,  may  be  made  sprucer  out-of-doors,  why  may 
not  the  boots?  Carried  to  an  extreme,  the  orthodox 
opinion  would  forbid  a  man  to  pick  a  thread  off  bis 
coat  or  smooth  the  tresses  of  his  hat  out-of-doors. 
Can  a  man  button  his  coat  in  the  street  ?  If  so, 
why  so  ?  Should  not  a  rigid  etiquette  forbid  an 
act  which  may  be  described,  like  the  blacking 
of  the  boots,  as  one  of  external  or  superficial  toilet  ? 
Of  itself  there  is  nothing  moral  or  immoral  in  having 
one's  boots  blacked  in  public.  It  is  an  action  in- 
different. Thousands  of  artists  are  now  employed 
in  paintirjg  boots  and  shoes  in  the  open  air  or  in 
public  places.  To  take  away  from  them  their  means 
of  livelihood  would  be  to  displace  a  large  amount  of 
labor,  produce  suffering  and  trouble.  Does  it 
offend  the  sense  of  beauty  and  harmony  of  things 
to  have  one's  boots  blacked  in  public  ?  It  depends 
upon  the  feet.  The  artist  always  does  his  best. 
Don't  blame  him,  but  sarcastic  nature.  Formerly 
'  guests '  at  hotels  used  to  put  out  the  boots  at  the 
door  of  their  rooms  before  going  to  bed,  and  dumb 
servitors  blackened  the  same.  We  understand  that 
in  most  hotels  and  taverns  the  public  blacking-stand 
has  driven  the  custom  out.  You  take  the  public 
chair  if  you  have  no  private  and  luxurious  retainers. 
You  may  lose  some  dignity,  but  at  least  nobody  will 

steal  your  shoes." 

m 

Cairo  has  undoubtedly  had  a  record  season  this 
winter.  The  city  is  beginning  to  thin  a  little  after 
overflowing  to  quite  an  alarming  extent,  the  super- 
abundance of  people  being  at  one  time  so  great  that 
they  had  to  be  accommodated  in  bath-rooms  and  on 
billiard- tables,  while  numbers  remained  at  Alexan- 
dria, waiting  for  a  vacant  room  in  Shepheard's  or 
the  Continental.  The  Continental's  fancy-dress  ball 
was  among  the  latest  festivities.  The  Misses  Fane, 
Lady  Grenfell's  nieces,  were  the  belles  of  the  ball. 
Mrs.  Greville  as  a  courtier,  in  green-satin  coat  and 
knee  -  breeches,  was  rather  startling.  Prince  and 
Princess  Dhuleep  Singh  and  Princess  Sophie  dined 
previously  with  Lord  and  Lady  Carnarvon,  but  they 
none  of  them  wore  fancy  dress.  Among  the  latest 
arrivals  are  Prince  Henri  and  Prince  Alfred  Lichten- 
stein  and  a  great  many  Americans  at  Shepheard's  ; 
at  the  Continental,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  and 
two  ex-lord  mayors  and  their  families  ;  but  the  crowd 
of  notabilities  is  greatest  at  the  Ghezireh  Palace 
Hotel,  which  numbers  among  its  visitors  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  who  came  to  Port  Said  in  his  yacht  ; 
Lord  and  Lady  St.  Oswald  ;  Lord  Claude  Hamilton, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Egyptian  Hotels  Com- 
pany, and  has  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  among 
them ;  Lord  Durham  and  his  sister,  Lady  Ann 
Lambton  ;  Lady  Chelsea,  and  Mrs.  Barney  Barnato. 

One  of  the  rooms  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  hotel  in  New 
York  is  used  for  an  unusual  and  peculiar  purpose  by 
a  young  man  who  lives  with  his  family,  far  uptown. 
He  arrives  at  the  hotel  by  noon,  and  is  likely  to  be 
there  any  time  until  late  at  night.  The  hotel  is,  in 
fact,  his  head-quarters  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  As  the  progress  of  a  day  is  likely  to  demand 
several  changes  of  clothing,  he  keeps  a  room  at  the 
hotel  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  kept  most  of  his 
extensive  supply  of  wearing  apparel.  Since  he  has 
kept  the  room  for  that  purpose — his  occupancy  dates 
from  the  early  winter — he  has  never  been  known  to 
occupy  it  all  night.  It  was  only  through  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  changed  his  clothes  that  his  friends  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  could  effect  the 
changes  simply  by  taking  a  trip  up  in  the  elevator. 


There  is  great  scandal  in  London  over  the  fact 
that  a  woman  with  a  past  has  managed  to  elude  the 
supervision  of  the  lord  chamberlain  and  secure  pres- 
entation at  court.  Formerly,  in  such  a  case,  the 
name  of  the  presentee  was  gazetted  as  expunged 
from  the  presentation  list,  and  her  sponsor  was  for- 
bidden to  attend  court  functions  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  season.  The  queen,  however,  has 
been  so  angered  at  this  present  disregard  of  her 
well-known  wishes  that  she  has  decreed  that  in 
future  those  ladies  who  attempt  to  present  women 
who  are  non  grata  shall  be  debarred  the  privileges 
of  her  court  for  all  time.  This  penalty  is  so  severe 
that  it  will  doubtless  put  an  end  to  the  presentation 
of  ineligible  persons,  though  the  temptation  to  re- 
habilitate an  ostracized  relative  or  friend  is  great. 
Of  course  a  woman  like  the  Countess  of  Clancarty, 
who  was  a  music-hall  singer  and  is  still  a  person  of 
notorious  character,  or  lack  of  it,  would  never  be 
received  in  society.  How  far  Lady  Frances  Hope, 
formerly  Miss  May  Yohe,  will  go,  with  her  charity 
work  under  the  guidance  of  her  new  and  august 
relatives,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  it  will  be  some  years 
at  least   before  her  malodorous  past  is  forgotten. 


But  Lady  Millais  is  about  the  only  divorcee  to 
whom  Queen  Victoria  has  extended  recognition, 
and  there  were  many  extenuating  circumstances  in 
her  case.  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  de- 
serted a  Mr.  Millar-Mundy  to  elope  with  her  present 
husband,  and  Lady  Connemara  are  among  the  titled 
ladies  whose  past  has  not  been  forgotten  or  forgiven, 
and  even  Lady  Colin  Campbell,  sister-in-law  to  the 
queen's  son-in-law,  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  is  still  on 
the  lord  chamberlain's  black-list. 

The  modern  fashion  of  non-introduction  has  done 
more  to  disintegrate  general  society  than  any  one 
thing.  Of  course,  the  theory  is  that  any  guest  may 
safely  speak  to  another  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  mut- 
ual acquaintance,  but  no  one  does  and  would  resent 
the  direct  address  of  an  unknown  of  either  sex.  To  a 
stranger  or  to  any  one  who  has  been  out  of  touch 
through  one  cause  or  another  with  the  social  world 
for  some  time,  such  ostracism — for  it  amounts  to 
that — is  most  uncomfortable,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  fashion,  and  not  on  account  of  anything  personal, 
does  not  make  it  any  easier.  In  Germany,  men  in- 
variably ask  to  be  introduced  to  a  stranger,  whether 
she  is  attractive  or  not ;  the  fact  that  she  is  the  guest 
of  their  hostess  makes  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
pay  her  that  courtesy.  This  done,  they  retire  at 
once,  but  it  gives  the  opportunity  for  a  future  dance 
or  conversation  should  the  occasion  arise,  and  cer- 
tainly greatly  adds  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
new-comer.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a  commend- 
able habit  could  not  be  inaugurated  among  us. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday, 

April  13th,  aggregate  31,000  bonds  and  4,435  shares 

of   stock,   being   the    smallest  amount  of    business 

transacted  on  the  Exchange  for  years,  as  follows  : 

Bunds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid,  Asked. 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.  ..18,000    @  112-     110  110%     no$& 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  6% 1,000    @  111M  "a 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz.  6%. .   1,000    @  102  102J4 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%. ..  10,000    @  iioK-no  iioj^ 

S.V.Water6% 1,000    @  115K  115K     "7M 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        S/tares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Spring  Valley  Water.    707      @    99M-  99  99          99^6 

Gas  arid  £  lee. 

Oakland  Gas 60      @    43-      41}^  40%      qz% 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.      40      @    84  J4  84 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.    290      @    85K-  84  85K 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .      20      @  245  242 

Strut  R.  R. 

Market  St 118      @    52%-  51%  5i%      52M 

Powders. 

Giant  Cod 70      @    41K-  AqXA  +°l/i      4°K 

Vigorit 300      @      2^  zH        2% 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 1,575      @    25H-  23K  23K       23% 

Hutchinson 925      @    WA~  A,Z%  43&      44# 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .    330      @    53H-  45  46  48 

The  business  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
has  been  at  a  standstill  during  the  past  week  owing 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  political  situation. 
The  whole  line  shows  a  decline  of  from  one-half  to 
eight  and  one-half  points,  the  latter  in  Oceanic  on 
rumor  of  falling  off  in  the  Klondike  trade  and  re- 
port that  the  Australia  will  be  taken  off  the  line  and 
laid  up.  The  steamer  was  reported  to  have  been 
leased  at  $800  per  day.  The  stock  reacted  two 
points  from  the  lowest,  but  closed  up  at  46  bid  for 
small  lots. 

The  sugar  stocks  have  held  their  own  during  the 
week,  showing  a  good  demand  with  very  small  offer- 
ings, Hawaiian  closing  only  one-half  point  off  and 
Hutchinson  showing  three-qnarters  of  a  point  gain 
at  the  close. 

The  powder  stocks  sold  off  on  small  transactions. 
Giant  closing  at  40^  bid,  at  which  figure  there  was 
a  good  demand. 

The  gas  stocks  have  been  quiet,  but  have  about 
held  their  own,  with  very  small  offerings. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SCI1LOSS,  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    338  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


Wedding  Gifts 
in 
Cut  Class 

To  be  properly  valued  and  appre- 
ciated should  bear  our  trade-mark 
label.  This  guarantees  highest  ex- 
cellence in  every  way. 


A 

Bicycle 

Boot 


travel  stained,  mud 
splattered,  gray  with 
dustaud  shabby  look- 
inc,  can   be  made  to 

look  as  good  as  new 

■with  a  little 


VICI 

Leather 
Dressing 


Polishes  leather  and 
softens  it.  Gives  it  the 
lustre  it  had  when  It  left 
the  makers'  hands.  Good 
for  any  kind  of  leather, 
any  kind  of  shoes.  Sold 
by  all  dealers.  Made 
by  the  makers  of  the 
famous  Vlci  Kid. 

An  illustrated  book  of  in- 
struction—"How-to  bay and 
care  for  your  Shoes,"  mailed  free. 
ROBERT    H.  FOERDERER,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8   3,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker;  FirsL  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

DepositB,  Dee.  31,  1897 S22.733.119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.     W.  C.  B.  DE  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


New  York . . 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORKKSPONDENT8 : 

\  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■■-   /The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

(-.-,•     __  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

L-nicago. j  Union  Nat;onai  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschalt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-CasEier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Benningham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,   83,300,- 

017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 668, 331. 50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "'  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5.000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


C.  DORFLINCER  &SONS 

915  Broadway,  New  York. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON,    PAKIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  clever  mot  was  made  by  a  member  of  Parliament 
during  another  member's  prosy  speech.  The  latter 
happening  to  yawn  during  his  remarks,  the  other 
commented,  "This  man  is  not  without  taste,  but  he 
usurps  our  privilege." 

A  Scotch  laddie.  Jock  by  name,  after  being  carried, 
an  unwilling  patient,  by  his  mother,  to  the  bone-man 
to  get  his  leg  set.  was  asked  if  the  manipulation  had 
hurt  him.  "No," said  Jock,  "it  didna'  hurt  me." 
"  I  told  you  it  widna'  be  painful,"  said  his  mother. 
"  Ah  !  "  replied  Jock,  "  nae  wonder  ;  ye  see,  mother, 
1  just  let  him  fumble  wi"  the  sound  leg  ! " 


Sergeant  Merewether  once  got  into  a  carriage 
with  Lord  Campbell,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  tried 
to  enter  into  conversation.  Lord  Campbell,  how- 
ever, was  as  uncivil  as  possible,  saying  at  last : 
"Why,  Merewether.  you  get  worse  and  worse; 
you're  as  fat  as  a  porpoise."  "  Fit  company,  my 
lord,"  was  the  reply.  "  for  the  Great  Seal." 

The  religious  attitude  in  Hawaii  is  commented  on 
by  a  recent  traveler  in  the  islands,  who  quotes 
Colonel  Norris  as  beating  the  ground  with  his  stick, 
and  angrily  exclaiming,  "No  missionary  shall  stay 
on  my  ranch."  When  a  Honolulu  business  man  is 
asked  about  churches  in  the  city,  he  bursts  out : 

"Churches  be  ."     The    author   tersely    says: 

"  One  could  see  at  first  glance  that  my  informant  was 
an  agnostic. " 

Senator  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  is  a  cold  and  digni- 
fied man,  but  he  has  a  sense  of  humor  that  some- 
times causes  his  adversaries  to  wince.  Senator  Vest, 
of  Missouri,  was  recently  delivering  a  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  became  quite  impassioned.  He 
quoted  two  verses  of  poetry,  which,  he  incidentally 
remarked,  had  been  set  to  music.  "  Sing  it,"  said 
Mr.  Proctor  in  his  metallic  way.  The  effect  of  the 
Missourian's  remarks  was  totally  spofled. 

A  Baltimorean  had  occasion  to  visit  his  country 
property  the  other  day.  His  colored  cook  wanted  to 
know  "  what  was  de  news  in  town,  sab  ?  "  The  gen- 
tleman replied  that  he  thought  there  would  be  war. 
and  said  jokingly  :  "  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  be  look- 
ing for  another  cook,  Bob,  for  you'll  go  in  the  army, 
of  course."  "Youse'll  have  to  look  for  a  new  cook, 
boss,  dat's  sho",  but  dis  nigger  ain't  a-goin"  in  no 
armv,  sah.  Dis  nigger'll  go  in  de  woods,  and  go  fur, 
loo."  _ 

A  certain  novelist,  who  recently  received  from  a 
lady  an  unstamped  letter  asking  the  loan  of  his  book, 
on  the  plea  that  she  could  not  obtain  it  at  the  book- 
sellers in  her  town,  sent  her  a  reply  worded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Dear  Madam  :  In  the  town  where  you 
reside,  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  all  sorts  of  things 
which  are  easily  procurable  elsewhere — not  only  ol 
my  recent  work,  but  also  of  postage- stamps  for  let- 
ters. 1  have  in  my  possession,  it  is  true,  the  book 
you  desire  to  obtain,  and  also  the  stamps  to  pay  its 
carriage,  but,  to  my  regret,  I  am  without  the  neces- 
sary string  to  make  it  into  a  parcel.  If  you  can  sup- 
ply me  with  a  piece,  I  am  at  your  service." 

Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  professor  of  as- 
tronomy in  the  Dublin  University,  used  to  recall, 
with  a  humorous  melancholy,  his  first  meeting  with 
his  predecessor,  Bishop  Brinkley,  when,  said  he,  "I 
am  afraid  I  offended  him."  Hamilton  was  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  and  sat  next  him  at  some  public  luncheon. 
They  did  not  speak,  and  the  younger  man  felt  that 
good  manners  required  him  to  break  the  silence. 
His  eye  happened  to  rest -on  a  large  map  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  hanging  on  the  wall.  "My  lord," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  bishop,  "were  you  ever  in 
Botany  Bay?"  The  bishop  turned  to  him  with  a 
look  of  severe  displeasure.  "  Eat  your  soup,  sir  !  " 
thundered  the  old  gentleman;  "eat  your  soup!" 
And  then  it  occurred  to  Hamilton  that  the  bishop 
thought  he  was  asking  whether  he  had  ever  been 
"transported,"  for  at  that  time  Botany  Bay  was 
where  desperate  criminals  were  sent. 

Carl  Hertz,  the  well-known  conjurer,  once  enter- 
tained a  company  at  a  friend's  house  by  performing 
some  of  his  cleverest  tricks.  One  of  the  parlor- 
maids, who  had  been  passing  cups,  cakes,  glasses, 
and  so  on,  was  much  interested,  and  when  the 
hostess  gave  a  sign  that  nothing  more  was  needed, 
the  girl  still  lingered  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
trick  just  begun.  "  Will  some  one  oblige  me  with  a 
heavy  shawl  or  cloak?"  Hertz  said.  "Now,"  he 
went  on,  selecting  a  big  cashmere  shawl,  "you  ob- 
serve the  thickness  of  the  shawl  ? "  They  all  did, 
including  the  maid  at  the  door.  "  Now,  will  one  of 
you  be  good  enough  to  write  a  number  of  three 
figures  on  a  piece  of  paper,  being  careful  not  to  let 
me  see  what  is  written  ?  "  One  of  the  ladies  did  so, 
while  the  maid  at  the  door  leaned  forward  and  be- 
gan to  breathe  hard.  "Now  place  the  written  paper, 
with  the  figures  on  the  upper  side,  under  the  shawl 
as  1  hold  it."  It  was  done,  the  thickness  of  the 
iwl  being  between  Hertz  and  the  paper  as  he 
>ked  down  toward  it.  There  was  breathless 
Then  he  said  :    ' '  Surely  the  number  is 


761."  It  was.  He  had  apparently  seen  right 
through  the  thick  shawl.  Every  one  was  amazed. 
Then  upon  the  silence  broke  the  shriek  of  the  maid 
at  the  door.  With  one  final  gaze  at  the  shawl  and 
one  at  the  handsome  conjurer,  she  hid  her  rosy  face 
in  her  hands,  yelling  at  the  top  of  her  voice : 
"  What's  the  good  of  me  clothes  ?  "  and  fled. 


HER    FIRST    DINNER. 


A  Debutante's  Infelicity. 


Characters  : 

Marian  Ashhurst A  Dibutante 

Mr.  Van  Luvdam  Beedam A  Society  Man 

Jack Miss  Ashhurst's  Brother 

Alice A  Friend 

Scene. — A  coupe",  in  -which  the  debutante,  a  be- 
wildering mass  of  white  satin  and  soft  furs,  is 
being  driven  rapidly  to  her  destination. 

Debutante  [in  a  funk]— Oh,  dear,  how  cold  my 
hands  are !  And  my  throat's  so  dry  I  have  to  swal- 
low every  five  seconds.  I've  forgotten  all  Jack's  ad- 
vice, too.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Good  gracious,  here 
we  are  1  {Breathes  a  silent  prayer,  grabs  her  gloves, 
fan,  etc.,  frantically,  and  vanishes  within  a  bril- 
liantly lighted  mansion.] 

Lackey — [opening  door]  —  Second  floor,  front, 
please. 

[Dibutante  rushes  past  him  up  the  stairs,  fearful 
of  being  late,  and  hurries  into  the  dressing- 
room.  Perceives  several  figures  in  dainty 
gaums,  but  brushes  by  them,  oblivious  of 
everything.] 

Alice  [out  two  years] — Why,  Marian,  don't  you 
know  me  ?  Is  this  your  first  dinner  ?  Aren't  you 
frightened  ?  But  no,  you  look  as  calm  as  an  old 
campaigner.  I  want  you  to  meet  Miss .  [In- 
troduces her  to  the  others.] 

Debutante  [bowing  and  smiling  nervously] — I 
am  glad  you  think,  Alice,  I  look  calm.  Frankly,  it's 
all  I  can  do  to  keep  my  teeth  from  chattering. 

Alice — What  nonsense  !  But  what  are  we  wait- 
ing for?  Let's  go  down.  [The  debutante  trails 
reluctantly  in  the  rear.] 

Voices — How  do  you  do  ?  How  are  you  ?  Let 
me  present .    Allow  me  to  introduce,  etc. 

Hostess— Ah  !  Miss  Ashhurst !  So  glad  to  see 
you  !  Allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Van  Luydam  Bee- 
dam. 

Miss  Ashhurst  [who  wonders  vaguely*why  she 
thinks  at  that  moment  of  Jack  in  one  of  his 
tempers] — How  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Van  Luydam  Beedam— Miss  Ashhurst,  I 
believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  in  to 
dinner. 

[Miss  Ashhurst  is  saved   the  awkwardness  of  a 
reply  by  dinner  being  announced.] 

Mr.  Van  Luydam  Beedam  [to  himself]— She's 
pretty,  but,  Jove  !  I  shall  have  to  wring  every  word 
out  of  her.  I  know  that  sort.  [Aloud.]  Let  us 
consider.  Miss  Ashhurst,  that  we  have  discussed  all 
the  usual  topics — the  weather,  the  opera,  the  last 
new  book — and  let's  promote  ourselves  to  a  more  in- 
timate understanding  and  discuss  each  other.  We 
will  each  give  a  personal  sketch.     Now  you  begin. 

Miss  Ashhurst  [whom  nobody  could  put  at  her 
ease] — No,  please,  I  can't,  really  ;  you  begin.  [Finds 
that  she  is  the  last  girl  to  draw  off  her  gloves,  and 
lugs  away  frantically.] 

Mr.  Van  Luydam  Beedam  [resignedly]— Well, 
I'll  account  for  myself,  so  as  to  give  you  courage.  I 
am  nothing  if  not  commonplace.  I  live  in  a  most  re- 
spectable quarter  of  the  town,  with  a  most  unim- 
peachable parent,  and  all  my  surroundings  from 
childhood  have  been  of  an  extreme  propriety  and 
spotless  virtue. 

Miss  Ashhurst  [to  herself]  —  Heavens  !  I've 
used  some  other  fork  instead  of  the  oyster -fork! 
What  shall  I  do?  I'm  sure  he  saw  it.  [Aloud.] 
Tell  me  some  more — do. 

Mr.  Van  Luydam  Beedam,  [flattered] — Such 
environments  ought  to  have  been  my  ruin,  but  I  was 
far  too  lazy,  and  I  am  at  present  merely  a  harmless 
butterfly. 

[Looks  at  his  companion  and  encounters  a  stony 
stare  of  horror.  What  can  be  the  matter 
with  her  f  Is  she  ill  ?  Goes  on  talking, 
bravely,  if  disconnectedly,] 

Miss  Ashhurst  [to  herself] — What  is  that  creep- 
ing up  my  neck?  [Follows  it  cautiously  with  her 
hand,  and  encounters  an  atom  of  an  insect.  Why 
did  she  wear  those  violets  f] 

Mr.  Van  Luydam  Beedam  [to  himself] — Thank 
heavens,  she  has  taken  off  that  look  I  [Aloud.] 
Now,  really,  it  is  your  turn. 

Miss  Ashhurst  [lying  recklessly]— I've  been  out 
three  years.  I  used  to  be  fearfully  nervous  and 
easily  rattled,  but  I  have  gotten  over  that  entirely. 
[Again  that  feeling  on  her  neck.  It  cant  be — but 
it  is/] 

Mr.  Van  Luydam  Beedam  [to  himself]— Most 
extraordinary  young  person.  There's  that  expres- 
sion again.  [Aloud.]  Please  go  on,  you're  doing 
finely. 

[Miss  Ashhurst  seizing  opportunity,  when  her 
neighbor  is  helping  himself  to  something,  to 
take  off  her  violets  and  drop  them  under  the 
table.] 

Mr.  Van  Luydam  Beedam  [turning]—  Why, 
Miss  Ashhurst,  where  are  your  violets  ? 

Miss  Ashhurst  [blushing]— They  were  faded,  so 
I  threw  them  away. 


Mr.  Van  Luydam  Bxedam  [to  himself] — That's 
a  lie.  [Aloud.]  Excuse  me  for  being  personal, 
Miss  Ashhurst,  but  you  have  eaten  absolutely  noth- 
ing. 

Misf  ASHHURST  [who shivers  at  the  mere  mention 
of  food] — What  an  idea  !     I've  eaten  enormously. 

Mr.  Van'  Luydam  Beedam  [to  himself  ]— Jove  ! 
That's  another.  [Aloud.]  Aren't  you  going  to 
throw  any  more  light  on  your  character  ? 

Miss  Ashhurst— No,  really,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  tell.  [To  herself]  Oh  !  where  is  my  slipper  ?  I 
kicked  it  off  because  it  hurt,  and  now  I  can't  find  it. 
[Peers  desperately  under  the  table.] 

Mr.  Van  Luydam  Beedam — Have  you  dropped 
your  glove,  or  anything  ?  Let  me  get  it.  [Stoops 
down.] 

Miss  Ashhurst  [to  herself] — He  must  not  find 
it !  [Aloud.]  -  No,  indeed,  here  they  both  are. 
[Holds  her  gloves  up  eagerly.] 

[She  sees  her  hostess  give  the  signal  for  departure. 
She  must  conceal  her  loss.  Nods  adieu  to  Mr. 
Van  Luydam  Beedam  and  finds  out  to  her 
cost  thai  there  is  a  difference  between  a  French 
heel  and  no  slipper^] 

Mr.  Van  Luydam  Beedam  [to  himself  as  he 
lights  a  cigar  and  sighs  contentedly] — I  wonder  if 
that  walk  of  hers  is  natural,  or  cultivated  ? 


Scene.  —  The  drawing-room'.  The  gentlemen 
have  joined  the  ladies,  and  the  talk  flows  on 
smoothly.  The  door  is  opened,  and  on  the 
threshold  appears  the  rigid  figure  of  the  butler, 
bearing  a  tray  on  which  a  white  satin  slipper 
(surely  aNo.£tj  rests  conspicuously.  Tab- 
leau.]   

Scene. — Miss    Ashhursfs    home.      Time  —  mid- 
night. 
Mrs.  Ashhurst  [comforting  a  weeping  figure] — 
Don't  cry,  Marian.     The  first  plunge  is  always  the 
coldest. 

Miss  Ashhurst  [between  sobs] — Oh — mummie — 
is    there — are    there — any  biscuits — in — the    house? 
[Curtain.]  —Life. 


A  Long  Look  Ahead. 
The  politicians  are  even  now  beginning  to  weigh 
the  possibilities  involved  in  the  next  Presidental 
election.  The  papers  are  full  of  electioneering  gos- 
sip, and  venture  predictions  as  to  the  future  which 
are  somewhat  too  self-confident.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  systematic  course  of  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters will  renew  health  in  the  malarious,  bilious, 
rheumatic,  costive,  or  nervous. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and  light 
cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies 
the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  Paris. 
Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


1898  BICYCLE  $5 
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Standard  Typewriter. 

Wyckoff,  Seamaru  &  Benedict, 

211     MONTGOMERY     STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


No  sense  in  doing  without 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  ;  but 
get  the  right  chimney.  The 
Index  tells. 

There's  money  in  it. 

Wnte  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  P» 
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IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
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Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Dally  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 
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ALLEN'S   PRESS   CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Conn- 
try  on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.     Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  M.  1042. 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN   HOUR   OF   SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  31 . ,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Venus  (Cargo  Only) Thursday,  April  21 

Gaelic  .(via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  IO 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Belgic.. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  18 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 


By  watching  for  dangerous  symptoms,  and  by 
giving  Sieidman's  Scathing  Powders  at  the  right 
time,  save  your  baby  from  fits  or  convulsions  during 
teething. 

Harold — ' '  What  is  meant  by  a  '  death- bed  con- 
fession," father  ?"  Papa — "  When  a  salesman  warns 
a  purchaser  of  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  a  folding- 
bed."—  Puck. 

■    ♦ — • 

Ned — "He  married  the  girl  I  was  engaged  to." 
Fred — "  Well,  don't  worry,  you'll  get  over  it  before 
he  does." — Ex. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  1, 
6,  n,  16,   21,    26,   May    1,   transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Spear  Street 
Wharf),  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  8,  18,  23,  May  3, 
transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  »a 
,  a.  h.,  Apr.  1,  6,  it,  16,  21,  26,  May  1, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  2,  8,  14.  20, 
2D,  May  2,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  o  a.  11.,  Apr. 
3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  May  1,  and  every  fourth  day  there- 
after. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  1 1 
a.  m„  Apr.  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  May  3,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  April  12,  and  2nd  of 
each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre. 

vions  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via 
Honolulu  and  Auckland  for 
Sydney,  Wednesday,  April  20, 
1S9S,  at  2  p.  m. 

S.  S.  Zealand ia  for  Hon- 
'■wixvi-f         olola  only,  Wednesday,  May 

J.  D.  Spreckels  A  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  LINE 

To  England  and  the  Continent. 

RED  STAR  LINE 

To  Antwerp. 

EMPIRE  LINE 

To  Alaska. 


INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  00. 

REMOVED  TO 

30  Montgomery  St. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  TOBK-QUEENSTOWS-LIVEBPOOt 

Sailings  from  New  York  Wednesday!, 
12  noon. 

GERMANIC Apr.  27. .May  25. .June  33. .July  20 

ADRIATIC July  27 

TEUTONIC May    4.  .June     i.June   39. .Aug.    3 

BRITANNIC May  11.  June    8. -July    6.  .Aug.  10 

MAJESTIC May  18. .June  15. July  13..  Aug.  17 


Cymric,    600    feet    lone.    12,552   tons.     New 
Twin-Screw  Cargo  and  Passenger  Steamer. 

Special  sailings  according  to  tide. 

May  17th June  21st July  26th.     Berths  Sco.00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH.  General  WeM 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.FLETCHER,  611 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship 
Pacific  Coast. 
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society. 


The  Darling  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  gave  an  elaborate  lunch- 
party  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Collis 
P.  Huntington  on  Wednesday,  April  13th.  It  was 
served  in  one  of  the  private  dining-rooms,  from 
which  the  daylight  was  excluded,  and  illumination 
was  afforded  by  means  of  incandescent  electric 
lights  and  a  half-score  of  pink-shaded  crystal  can- 
delabra which  ornamented  the  horse-shoe  shaped 
table.  Strands  of  glossy  smilax  graced  the  chan- 
deliers and  heavy  portieres,  while  hundreds  of  red 
and  pink  roses  in  various  receptacles  lent  their  aid  in 
making  the  table  a  picture  of  floral  beauty.  A  string 
orchestra  played  during  the  service  of  an  elaborate 
menu,  and  the  afternoon  was  delightfully  passed. 
The  ladies  whom  Mrs.  Darling  invited  to  meet  Mrs. 
Huntington  were : 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery,  Mrs.  John  Boggs,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Center,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mrs. 
Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Douty,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Ellicott,  Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Evans,  Mrs.  James  L. 
Frazier,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Folsom,  Mrs.  J.  Douglas 
Fry,  Mrs.  T.  B.  McFarland,  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Hatch,  of  Honolulu,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holla- 
day,  Mrs.  William  F  Herrin,  Mrs.  Julius  Krutt- 
schnitt,  Mrs,  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Mills,  Mrs.  Gostave  Niebaum,  Mrs.  Jessie  Carr 
Seale,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Slubbs,  Mrs. 
Clinton  "E.  Worden,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Wetbered,  Mrs. 
Frank  Wilson,  Miss  Campbell,  and  Miss  Center. 

The  Requa-Long  Luncheons. 

Two  luncheons  were  given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Isaac  L.  Requa,  in  Piedmont,  on  Tuesday,  April 
12th,  and  both  proved  to  be  most  delightful  affairs. 
The  conservatories  had  been  despoiled  of  many  of 
their  floral  treasures  to  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  main  dining-room  and  the  library,  where  the 
tables  were  set,  and  an  orchestra  gave  its  melody  dur- 
ing the  service  of  the  menu.  Mrs.  Requa's  luncheon 
was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  Crocker,  and  the  ladies 
present  to  meet  her  were  : 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills,  Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Richard  Carroll,  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mrs.  H. 
E.  Butters,  Mrs.  Tames  L.  Frazier,  Mrs.  Walter  E. 
Dean,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mrs.  Le  Grande  Cannon 
Tibbetts,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Booth,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay, 
Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton,  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles,  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Herrin,  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Moore. 

The  other  luncheon  was  given  hy  Mrs.  Requa's 
daughter,  Mrs,  Oscar  Fitzalon  Long,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Crocker's  daughter.  Miss  Alice  Ruther- 
ford, who  acted  as  one  of  the  bridesmaids  at  Mrs. 
Long's  wedding.     The  other  ladies  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Requa, 
Mrs.  Edson  F.  Adams,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Groesbeck, 
Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Miss 
Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Thexese  Morgan,  Miss  Jessie 
Glascock,  Miss  Lucy  Herrick,  Miss  Belle  Mhoon, 
Miss  Bemice  Landers,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss 
Baldwin,  Miss  Palmer,  and  Miss  Wood. 

An  Easter  Ball. 

Twelve  young  gentlemen,  who  are  members  of  the 
University  Club,  having  a  desire  to  collectively  give 
evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  social  courtesies 
that  have  been  extended  to  them  during  the  past  sea- 
son, gave  a  ball  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  AprilJiithl  which  was 
attended  by  some  two  hundred  of  their  friends.  The 
hosts  were  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Berry,  Mr.  Albert  J. 
Dibblee,  Mr.  Harrison  Dibblee,  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Eyre,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  McNear,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Martin,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Poett,  Mr.  Gerald  L.  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  William  H.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Clement  Tobin,  and  Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson. 

Acting  in  the  role  of  chaperons  were  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Terns,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mrs. 
William  M.  Gwin,  Jr.,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson, 
who  assisted  the  gentlemen"  in  receiving.  Lilies, 
carnations,  ferns,  and  potted  plants  were  used 
artistically  in  decorating  the  ball-room,  and  Huber's 
Hungarian  Orchestra  provided  the  music.  The 
affair  was  simply  an  assembly,  so  dancing  was  en- 
joyed until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
an  intermission  at  midnight,  when  a  supper  was 
served  in  the  Marble  Hall.  The  entertainment  was 
very  enjoyable  and  successful. 

A  Charity  Tea  and  Musicale. 
The  free  ward  and  clinic  of  the  California  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital  is  greatly  in  need  of  funds  with  which 
to  cany  on  its  charitable  work,  and,  with  this  object 
in  view,  a  tea  and  musicale  for  its  benefit  will  be 
given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  R.  Jennings,   1210 


Sutter  Street,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Satur- 
day, April  16th.  Vocal  and  instrumental  selections 
from  the  works  of  composers  of  a  varied  number  of 
nationalities  will  be  presented,  and  there  will  be  char- 
acter sketches  by  some  of  the  best  talent,  which  will 
in  all  comprise  a  programme  that  will  certainly  be 
verv  interesting.  Light  refreshments  will  be  served. 
The  tickets  are  only  fifty  cents  each,  and  they  may 
be  procured  from  any  of  the  lady  members,  from 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  and  from  the  drug-stores  of 
Wakelee  &  Co. 

The  programmes  will  be  as  follows  : 

Afternoon,  —  Instrumental  selections,  the  Ha- 
waiian Quartet  ;  Hawaiian  song,  Mrs.  Turner,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Louise  Howland ;  serenade, 
"Valse  Espagnol,"  La  Mandolinata  Club,  Seftor 
M.  Y.  Ferrer,  leader  ;  original  sketch,  Mr.  Edwin 
Stevens,  assisted  by  Mme.  Montague  ;  Welsh, 
Finnish,  and  Scotch  songs,  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  assisted 
by  Mrs,  Hervey  ;  German  specialties,  Miss  Edith 
Hall,  of  the  Tivoli  ;  Irish  folk-song,  Miss  Ella  Mc- 
Closkey  ;  Chinese  specialties,  Miss  Georgia  Cooper, 
of  the  Tivoli ;  songs,  the  Geisha  Quartet. 

Evening. — French  song,  "Ella  est  Rose,"  Miss 
Mabel  Phillips  ;  Chinese  quartet  in  musical  selec- 
tions, Miss  Rose  Thayer,  accompanist  ;  Shake- 
spearian sketch,  Mr.  Edward  Paulding  ;  Japanese 
folk-songs,  Miss  Anna  Shepard  ;  Indian  songs,  Mrs. 
John  Loosley  ;  character  sketch,  Mrs.  Robert  Ren- 
nebome. 

The  Portrait  Exhibition. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  California  Woman's  Hospi- 
tal a  special  art-loan  exhibition  will  be  opened  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, April  16th,  and  the  opening  night  is  to  be  made 
quite  a  society  affair.  The  price  of  admission  will  be 
one  dollar.  The  exhibition  will  thereafter  be  kept 
open  daily,  including  Sundays,  and  also  on  Saturday 
evenings,  until  May  1st.  On  Saturday  afternoons  tea 
will  be  served,  and  in  the  evenings  there  will  be 
music.  It  is  now  definitely  known  that  the  exhibition 
will  be  the  best  one  of  its  kind  ever  held  here,  and 
aside  from  the  pleasure  experienced  in  inspecting 
such  an  interesting  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful 
works  of  art,  there  remains  the  knowledge  that  the 
money  paid  goes  to  assist  the  noble  and  beneficent 
work  of  a  most  worthy  charity. 

The  Prather  Art  Exhibition. 
Miss  Laura  Prather  held  an  exhibition  of  minia- 
tures at  Vickery's  art  gallery  on  April  nth,  12th,  and 
13th,  and  her  work  attracted  favorable  comment 
from  a  large  number  of  admirers  of  the  beautiful  in 
art  who  called  to  inspect  the  gems  on  exhibition. 
The  portraits  exhibited  were  kindly  loaned  by  their 
owners. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Janet  McAlpine  Watt  and  Mr.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller  will  be  united  in  marriage  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  father,  Mr.  Robert  Watt,  in  Oakland,  on 
Thursday,  April  21st. 

Mrs.  John  Flournoy  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at  her 
residence,  1829  Clay  Street,  on  Saturday,  April  16th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  gave  a  very  pleasant 
dinner-party  on  Saturday  evening,  April  9th,  at  their 
residence,  mi  Pine  Street,  as  a  compliment  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Stillman,  who  are  here  on  a 
visit  from  New  York.  The  others  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Miss  Stillman,  Miss 
Burgin,  Miss  Wood,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman,  and  Mr.  Walter  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  gave  a  dinner-party  at 
their  home  in  Oakland  recently,  and  had  as  their 
guests  Captain  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall,  Miss  Ella 
Goodall,  Miss  Alice  Owens,  Miss  Crane,  of  New 
York,  Miss  Sperry,  Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier,  Mr.  Isaac 
Upham,  Mr.  J.  B.  Stetson,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Goodall. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the 
Baldwin  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  12th,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke.  The  others  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Miss  May  Hoff- 
man, Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Walter  Martin. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Splivalo  gave  a  charming  matinee  tea 
on  Saturday,  April  gth,  at  her  villa  in  Belmont,  which 
was  attended  by  about  sixty  ladies  from  that  place, 
San  Carlos,  Redwood  City,  Menlo  Park,  and  San 
Mateo.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Maslin,  Miss  Splivalo,  and  Miss  Willey.  Her  guests 
were  most  hospitably  entertained. 

Miss  Juliet  Garber  gave  a  pleasant,  informal 
dinner-party  to  a  few  friends  recently  at  the  home  of 
her  father,  Judge  John  Garber,  in  Claremont,  near 
Oakland. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  and  Miss  Burton  have 
been  in  Chicago  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  have 
been  extensively  entertained.  Colonel  and  Mrs, 
James  G.  C.  Lee,   U.   S.  A.,  who  formerly  resided 


Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made  of  pure  $ 

crystal  cream  of  tartar  and  is  beyond  I 
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here,  gave  an  elaborate  luncheon  in  their  honor  at 
the  Hotel  Windermere,  and  the  officers  and  ladies 
at  Fort  Sheridan  gave  a  reception  there  compliment- 
ary to  them.  Mrs.  Edgerton  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  Illinois  Press  League  Club,  in  Chicago,  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  7th. 


THE    DRAGON    OF    THE    SEAS. 


They  say  the  Spanish  ships  are  out 

To  seize  the  Spanish  Main  ; 
Reach  down  the  volume,  boy,  and  read 

The  story  o'er  again. 

How  when  the  Spaniard  had  the  might, 
He  drenched  the  earth,  like  rain, 

With  human  blood,  and  made  it  death 
To  sail  the  Spanish  Main. 

With  torch  and  steel,  with  stake  and  rack, 

He  trampled  out  all  truce, 
Until  Queen  Bess  her  leashes  slipt, 

And  let  her  sea-dogs  loose. 

God  !  how  they  sprang  !     And  how  they  tore  ! 

The  Grenvilles,  Hawkins,  Drake  ! 
Remember,  boy,  they  were  your  sires  ! 

They  made  the  Spaniards  quake. 

They  sprang,  like  lions,  for  their  prey, 

Straight  for  the  throat,  amain  1 
By  twos,  by  scores,  where'er  they  caught 

They  fought  the  ships  of  Spain. 

When  Spain,  in  dark  Ulloa's  bay, 

Broke  double-plighted  faith, 
Bold  Hawkins  fought  his  way  through  fire 

For  great  Elizabeth. 

A  bitter  malt  Spain  brewed  that  day  1 

She  drained  it  to  the  lees  ; 
Her  faithless  guns  that  morn  awoke 

The  Dragon  of  the  Seas. 

From  sea  to  sea  he  ravaged  far, 
A  scourge  with  flaming  breath — 

Where'er  the  Spaniard  sailed  his  ships, 
Sailed  Francis  Drake  and  Death. 

No  port  was  safe  against  his  ire, 

Secure  no  furthest  shore  ; 
The  fairest  day  oft  sank  in  fire 

Before  the  Dragon's  roar. 

He  made  th'  Atlantic  surges  red 

Round  every  Spanish  keel ; 
Piled  Spanish  decks  with  Spanish  dead, 

The  noblest  of  Castile. 

From  Del  Fuego 's  beetling  coast 

Xo  sleety  Hebrides, 
He  hounded  down  the  Spanish  host, 

And  swept  the  flaming  seas. 

He  fought  till  on  Spain's  inmost  lakes 

Mid  orange  bowers  set. 
La  Mancha's  daughters  feared  to  sail 

Lest  they  the  Dragon  met. 

King  Philip,  of  his  raven  reft, 

As  forfeit  claimed  his  head  ; 
The  great  queen  laughed  his  wrath  to  scorn. 

And  knighted  Drake  instead. 

And  gave  him  ships  and  sent  him  forth 

To  clear  the  Spanish  Main 
For  England  and  for  England's  brood. 

And  sink  the  fleets  of  Spain. 

And  well  he  wrought  his  mighty  work, 

Till  on  that  fatal  day, 
He  met  his  only  conqueror, 

In  Nombre  Dios  Bay. 

There,  in  his  shotted  hammock  swung, 

Amid  the  surges'  sweep. 
He  waits  the  lookout's  signal 

Across  the  quiet  deep. 

And  dreams  of  dark  Ulloa's  Bay 

And  Spanish  treachery  ; 
And  how  he  tracked  Magellan  far 

Across  the  unknown  sea. 

But  if  Spain  fires  a  single  shot 

Upon  the  Spanish  Main, 
She'll  come  to  deem  the  Dragon  dead 
Has  waked  to  life  again. 
—  Thomas  Nelson  Page  in  Washington  Post. 


Champagne. 
Moet  &  Chandon  has  not  only  moved  up  in 
position,  but  the  importations  have  increased  in  1897, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  over  i2j£  per 
cent.,  which  is  a  larger  ratio  of  increase  than  that 
made  by  any  of  the  most  prominent  brands.  In 
addition  to  this,  Moet  &  Chandon  was  selected  during 
the  year  as  the  only  wine  served  at  some  of  the  ultra- 
fashionable  entertainments  given  in  this  city.  The 
fame  of  the  wine  has  traveled  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  its  quality  has  endeared  it  alike  to  the  connoisseur 
and  occasional  drinker. — Bonfort's  Wine  Circular. 

^ The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  held  their 
annual  election  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  and  the 
following  officers  were  chosen  :  President,  Mr.  James 
A.  Thompson  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart ; 
secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Pennell  ;  treasurer,  Mr. 
George  A.  Story ;  directors  for  two  years,  Mr. 
Thomas  Rickard,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Josiah  R.  Howell,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Newell. 


The  annual  election  of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company  was  held  on  Tuesday,  April 
12th,  and  the.  following  officers  were  elected  :  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  George  Crocker  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  H. 
G.  Burt ;  secretary  and  general  manager,  Mr.  D.  D. 
Stubbs  ;  assistant-secretary,  Mr.  S.  Silverstone. 


Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  has  presented  the  San 
Francisco  Polyclinic  with  five  thousand  dollars  which 
is  to  be  used  in  paying  its  present  indebtedness. 


is  a  delight  whether  it  is  animate  or 
inanimate,  brilliancy  of  mind  or  metal 
is  always  admired.  You  can  see  it  in 
your  Silverware  after  cleaning  with 

and  it's  a  pleasant  reflection  to  know 
that  it's  done  without  detriment  to 
metal  or  muscle.  It's  the  easy  way, 
the  pleasant  way,  the  saving  way. 
Isn't  it  the  way  worth  trying  ? 

We  supply  the  material  for  the  asking. 
Simply  send  yonr  address  on  a  postal,  or 
15  cts.  in  stamps  for  full  sized  box  post-paid. 
All  good  grocers  sell  it. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


FINE  CARPETINGS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


We  are  offering  a  large  line  of 
Furniture,  Upholstery  Goods, 
Drapery  Materials,  Curtains,  etc., 

AT  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

CHAS.    M.    PLUM    &    CO. 

Upholstery  Company, 
i 301-7  Market  Street,  cor.  9th. 


WANTED   $10,000. 

First-class  security.  Will  pay  six: 
per  cent.  net.    Address, 

Box  G,  Argonaut  office. 

AN    EXCELLENT 

HH  C  A  I  Properly  prepared  and  promptly 
I VI  C^\  b     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRIIJi   BOOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most  W%  A  I  A  ^N  ■"" 
Popular  Dining  f*  MX  i_  MA  I_  j— 
Apartment  in  town.     *      "   »■■»   b^^^h 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    Alt    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francinco,  Cal. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Nass  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE   STREET, 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-clage  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


April  18,  i! 


tX-e      argonaut. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resura6  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  have  closed  their 
town  house  for  the  season  and  have  gone  to  Bur- 
lingame,  where  they  will  be  permanently  domiciled 
for  the  present. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair 
sailed  for  Europe  on  April  i2tb. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  entertained  Mr.  E.  C.  Get- 
singer  at  her  country- place  near  Pleasanton  on 
Friday,  April  8th.  Early  in  the  week  she  came  to 
this  city  and  took  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Pierre  Lorillard.  Jr.  and  Pierre  Lorillard  the 
third  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Grant  in  San  Francisco  for  a  few  days  last  week,  be- 
fore they  left  for  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  have  taken  the 
Jarboe  cottage,  in.  San  Mateo,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  William  F.  Goad  and  Miss  Genevieve  Goad 
have  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Le  Gay.  formerly  of  San 
Francisco  but  for  some  years  resident  in  Paris,  have 
been  visiting  this  city. 

Mr.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  and  Miss  Edith  Pillsbury 
were  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Williams  have  rented  "  Moss- 
wood,"  in  Oakland,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sharon  were  in  Paris 
a  fortnight  ago. 

Prince  Albert  of  Flanders,  heir  to  the  Belgian 
throne,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Milos,  Colonel  Yung- 
bluth,  and  Mr.  M.  Joostens,  of  the  Belgian  legation 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  arrived  at  Coronado- on 
Thursday.  After  a  few  days'  sojourn  in  Southern 
California,  they  will  proceed  to  this  city,  returning  to 
New  York  in  time  to  sail  for  home  on  July  ist. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln,  and  Mr. 
Jerome  B.  Lincoln  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  John  S.  Daniel  has  returned  to  the  city  for  a 
few  weeks  after  a  visit  to  his  mines  in  Ensenada. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Richardson  is  here  from  Omaha  on  a 
brief  visit,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He 
is  the  special  commissioner  from  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi and  International  Exposition. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder,  who  spent  last 
week  at  Paso  de  Robles,  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a 
few  days  ago. 

Miss  Ardella  Mills  is  the  guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Rockey,  of  Portland,  Or.  She  expects  to  visit 
them  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  D.  T.  C.  Perkins  has  been  visiting  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Griffin,  at  Pomona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  were  at  Coronado 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Tevis,  who  were  in  Los  An- 
geles last  week,  have  returned  to  Bakersfield. 

Miss  Violet  Whitney  has  been  spending  the  winter 
in  Rome  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Andrew  McCreery. 
Miss  Anita  Whitney  is  still  visiting  in  Washington 
with  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field. 

Miss  Daisy  Deming,  of  Sacramento,  left  last  week 
for  New  York.  She  will  sail  for  Europe  on  April 
16th,  where  she  will  join  her  sister. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  McKittrick  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Southern  California. 

Misses  Lucy  and  Alice  Moffitt  have  been  visiting 
friends  at  Pasadena. 

Dr.  William  Dunn,  brother  of  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Dunn, 
has  arrived  in  Vienna,  where  he  will  study  this 
summer. 

Mrs-.  Le  Grande  Tibbetts,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  in  Oakland  during 
the  winter,  expected  to  return  to  the  East  on  Thurs- 
day last. 

Miss  Bessie  Mills  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  are  in  Egypt. 

Mrs.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  has  been  sojourning  at 
Coronado  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Fisher  and  Miss  Berrita  Maybelle 
Fisher,  of  Oakland,  have  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Berry,  of  Fresno,  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  of  Mills  College,  has  returned 
from  a  week's  visit  to  her  cousin,  Dr.  C.  S.  Nichols,  at 
Pomona. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Stone,  Miss  Florence  M.  Stone,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cole  were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  of  San  Rafael, 
were  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  were  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Carter,  of  Honolulu,  are  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Professor  O.  L.  Elliott  and  Professor  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Hudson  came  up  from  Stanford  University 
during  the  week,  and  were  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  leaves  soon  for  Coronado, 
where  she  will  visit  for  some  weeks. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrmann  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Michaels,  of  Alameda,  from  last  advices,  were  in 
Rome. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Hatheway  and  Miss 
Jessie  Hatheway  registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Europe  last  week, 

Mr.  A.  B.  Bowers  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  and  his  brother,  Mr.  George  W. 
Pease,  who  has  been  visiting  him  for  some  time,  left 
for  New  York  last  Thursday. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Spotteswood,  of  Mill  Valley, 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Pischel  have  taken  a  cottage  in 
Ross  Valley  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Field  came  up  from  Monterey 
during  the  week,  and  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller,  formerly  Miss 
Myrah  Prather,  are  occupying  their  new  home  at  1015 


Chestnut  Street,  in  Oakland,  and  Mrs,  Millif  wil1  re' 
ceive  her  friends  on  the  first  and  third  Thurs^  of 
each  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Nathan,  after  a  short  stay  in 
Coronado,  are  visiting  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Latham  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Denson,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  registered 
at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Harry  R.  Cooper,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, wl^re  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  o*  Ticoiuent 
and  Mrs.  McKinley,  is  now  in  Xa*-"ork.  He  will 
return  to  California  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Among  tht'veek'e.  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  1  W.  Lyle,  Miss  Newcomb,  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Shortland,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Egan,  Mr.  M.  Cohen,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  F.  Smalley,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Steele,  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Christie,  of  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  L.  Arnstein,  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  Glynn. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs  William  McKey,  Mr.  George 
H.  Cross,  of  Boston,  Mr.  R.  I.  Church,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Flown,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Mantonya,  of  New  York,  Miss  Alice  S.  Bufford, 
Miss  Helen  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  But- 
ler, Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Fisher,  Mr.  A.  W.  Magee, 
Mr.  John  M.  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Camp- 
bell, and  Mr.  James  D.  Bailey. 

Among  the  weeks  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Heverin,  Major  G.  T. 
Lorigan,  of  New  York,  Colonel  P.  H.  Sexton,  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  C.  C.  Royce,  of  Chico,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Sesnon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Beckwilh,  of 
Cleveland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Fitch,  of  Stockton, 
Colonel  D.  B.  Fairbanks,  of  Petaluraa,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Latham,  of  Portland,  Me. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

General  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant John  D.  Miley,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
turned from  Southern  California  the  latter  part  of  last 
week.  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  obtained  leave  from  duty  until  Monday  last 
in  order  to  visit  friends  over  Easter  in  San  Diego. 

Lieutenant  Francis  E.  Lacey,  Jr.,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  having  reported  from  detached  service  at 
the  Presidio,  the  station  of  his  present  company,  has 
been  transferred  from  Benicia  Barracks  to  the 
Presidio. 

Lieutenant  John  B.  Milton,  U.  S.  N.,  who  left  for 
the  East  last  week,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Vermont. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  Biddle,  Jr.,  Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Biddle,  who  recently 
passed  through  this  city  on  their  way  home  from 
Japan,  arrived  at  Vancouver  Barracks  last  week. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  F.  W.  Olcott,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Mohican  and  ordered 
home  to  await  orders. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Goodwin,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  K.  G.  Markle,  left  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks last  week  for  Washington,  where  they  will 
join  Captain  Goodwin,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.  Captain  Goodwin's  health  is  such  that  it  is  not 
expected  he  will  ever  be  able  to  join  his  regiment. 

Lieutenant  W.  D.  Connor,  U.  S.  A.,  left  Portland, 
Or.,  last  week  for  Willett's  Point,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
has  been  ordered  for  duty. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  L.  Young  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Navy  Hospital,  Mare  Island,  and 
ordered  to  the  Mohican. 

Ensign  Christopher  C.  Fewell,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Monterey,  was  in  Los  Angeles  early  last  week. 

Captain  George  E.  Sage,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  pro- 
moted from  first  lieutenant  of  the  Fifth  Artillery,  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Sixth  Artillery,  Colonel 
E.  B.  Williston,  Fort  McHenry,  Md. 

Lieutenant  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  who  recently 
left  for  the  East  to  be  treated  by  specialists  for  ap- 
pendicitis, has  been  ordered  to  the  cruiser  Michigan, 
which  does  duty  on  the  lakes. 

Lieutenant  Lloyd  England,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  Barnes,  daughter  of  Commodore  J.  A. 
Howell,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  visiting  in  Washington, 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Holcombe,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
J.  H.  L.  Holcombe,  U.  S.  N.,  but  left  to  join  her 
husband  in  British  Columbia  last  week. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  B.  Babbitt,  U.  S.  A.,  came  over 
from  Benicia  Barracks  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

The  fish  commission  steamer  Albatross  has  been 
put  out  of  commission  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  will  proceed  East 
immediately  for  such  duty  as  may  be  assigned  them. 

Lieutenant  A.  G.  Winterhalter,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Ensign  H.  E.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  detached 
from  the  Baltimore  and  ordered  to  the  Bennington. 

Ensign  N.  E.  Irwin,  U.  S.  A.,  who  passed  through 
this  city  recently  en  route  to  Honolulu,  reported  for 
duty  on  the  Baltimore,  which  sailed  for  Hong  Kong 
on  March  25th. 

«    ♦    ■ 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  San  Francisco 
Polyclinic  held  an  informal  reception  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  institution,  410  Ellis  Street,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  13th,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
many  patrons  of  the  polyclinic  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting its  various  departments.  The  evening  was 
made  quite  a  pleasant  and  interesting  one  to  the 
many  who  called. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


A  cable  from  Paris,  under  date  of  April  12th,  says  : 
"  Mrs.  Antonio  Terry,  formerly  Sibyl  Sanderson,  is 
lying  critically  ill  of  paralysis.  Three  nurses  are  in 
constant  attendance.  Mrs.  Terry  is  forty  years  of 
age,  the  period  at  which  paralysis  most  often  declares 
itself,  and  her  physicians  take  a  very  grave  view  of 
her  case.     Mrs.  Terry  is  at  times  delirious." 


—  Several  farms  wanted.     Address,  Giv- 
ing price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


The  Loring  Club. 
^Lpring  Club  gave  a  concert  at  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  13th,  which 
was  attended  by  a  large-^jnd  fashionable  audi- 
ence.. The  club  was  assisted  by  Mri.  CaiTnichael- 
C^tt,  Mr.  John  Marquardt,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Weiss 
in  the  presentation  of  the  following  excellent  pro- 
gramme : 

"Sea  Greeting,"  Thayer;  "Far  Away,"  Engels- 
berg  ;  trio  (piano,  violin,  and  violoncello),  op.  99, 
Schubert;  "Night  Greeting,"  Kremser ;  "The 
Merry  Trumpeter,"  Rheinberger ;  "Heinz  von 
Stein,"  Thayer;  'cello  solo,  "Caprice  Hongroise." 
Roerer  ;  "Spring  Magic,"  Sturm  ;  violin  solo,  (a) 
"Cavatina,"  Sauret,  (b)  "  Perpetuum  Mobile." 
Scharwenka  ;  "To  the  Sons  of  Art."  Mendelssohn. 


A  Concert  at  the  Presidio. 

The  First  United  States  Infantry  Band  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Presidio  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  15th. 
A  large  number  of  people  were  present  to  enjoy  the 
music,  and  the  following  programme  was  well  pre- 
sented : 

March,  "  Rakoczy,"  Boettger  ;  overture,  "  Barbier 
de  Seville,"  Rossini;  "Song  of  the  Nightingale," 
for  the  cornet  and  piccolo,  Zeller  ;  waltz,  "  Militaire," 
Waldteufel  ;  "Serenade,"  Schubert;  intermezzo 
sinfonico  from  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  Mascagni ; 
selection  from  "  La  Traviata,"  Verdi. 

The  Symphony  Society. 

The  tenth  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Society  was  held  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thurs 
day  afternoon,  April  14th.  There  was  the  usual  large 
and  appreciative  audience  in  attendance.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  programme  was  presented  : 

Overture,  "  King  Manfred,"  Schumann ;  sym- 
phony, C  dur,  Schubert;  symphonic  poem,  "The 
Ratcatcher  of  Hammelm,"  Urban  ;  Venusberg 
music,  "Bachanale"  (Paris  edition),  Wagner. 

Little  Paloraa  Schramm,  the  wonderful  child 
musician,  has  given  three  concerts  here  during  the 
past  week  at  the  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  Hall,  and  in 
each  instance  demonstrated  before  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audiences  that  she  has  not  in  any  way 
been  over-rated.  Music  is  as  much  of  a  natural  gift 
to  her  as  breathing  is  to  all  mankind,  and  she  has 
combined  with  this  a  certain  technical  knowledge, 
coupled  with  a  creative  power  and  a  delicacy  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  that 
places  her  in  the  rdle  of  a  phenomenon.  She  has 
almost  perfect  shading  and  phrasing,  and  her  present 
execution  of  very  difficult  compositions  gives  ample 
evidence  that  a  great  musical  future  is  in  store  for 
her. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  will  give  its 
next  concert  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  April  21st.  The  programme  will  comprise 
selections  from  Marshner,  Frederick  Zech,  Jr.,  Grieg, 
and  Liszt. 


"Wedding  Invitations. 

Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.  have  unexceptional  facilities 
for  the  engraving  of  fine  invitations,  and  invite  an  in- 
spection of  their  splendid  productions  in  their  line 
at  746  Market  Street. 


—  It  being  the  intention  of  J.  F.  Kennedy, 
successor  to  Morris  &  Kennedy,  art  dealers,  21  Post 
Street,  to  retire  from  business,  he  offers  his  large 
stock  irrespective  of  cost. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents— magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  1 13  Geary  Street. 

—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


A  rare 

hot  chop 

and 

a  well  done 

bottle 

will  give  any  one  that 
self-satisfied,    at    peace-with- 
the-world  feeling. 

Evans'  Ale 

is  noted  for  the  zest  and 
completeness  with  which  it 
rounds  off  a  meal. 
The  Foundation  of 
a  robust  appetite. 

The  Best  Chop  House-; 

favor  it. 

SHERWOOD  S:  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Anceles 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First  National  Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel    Safes    to  Rent  for  S5.00  a  Year  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  SI. 00  a  Slonth. 

Absolute    Security.     Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hoars- 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

GAS  GLOBES 

Best  place  to  buy. 


ICKELHEIMEK  BROS. 

No.  20  Geary  Street. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mskchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET    STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits. Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PEE-EBIISENTLT  SUPERIOR. 

"STANDARD"  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANT. 
Repairs.        -----        Hauling. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS, 

Tel.  Dramui  24.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


The  Big  Jun  Store 

CEO.    W.    SHREVE, 

739  Market  Street. 

Klondikers  Supplied  Cheap 

Rifles,  Pistols,  Shot  Gone,  Ammunition, 

Boots    and    Shoes,    Sleeping    Bags, 

Clothing,   Mitts,  Knives. 

Camp  Axes,  Packs,    Field    Glasses,    Pocket 

Compasses  and  Glasses,  Money  Belts, 

Fishing  Tackle,  Etc. 

Gall  and  Examine  Goods  Before  Purchasing. 


Educational. 


THE  SOLLY  WALTER 
SCHOOLS  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  PEN  AND  INK 
26  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  V   Main.     (Pensionat.;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOR. 


The  finest  drink   in   the  world 
—CHOCOLATE. 

The    finest    chocolate    in     the 
world — except    Kophta — is 

Ghirardelli's   Monarch. 

As  a  drink,  or  in  pastry,  you'll 
5nd  it  equally  delicious. 
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SUNSET    LIMITED 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 

Finest   Train   in  the  World 

RUMS    BETWEUN 

SA1V  FRAJVCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  an»  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  P^o,  Ft  r>  ":^rth,  Little  -Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  u:  ■  'jis  Schedule: 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO....  5.30  p.m.  ...Thursday 
Lv.  LOS  ANGELES.  J . . .  .10.30  a.m. . .  .Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.30  n.m. .  ..Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.. ..Monday 


3  Days  Between    California   and   the   Great 
Lakes. 

S  u  nset    Limited   Annex 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 
Paso. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO...  5.30  p.m Thursday 

Lv.  LOS  ANGELES 10.30  a.m Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 8.50  p.m Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS...  7.55  a.m Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
by  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due   to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    |  From  April  10,  1898. 


I    ARRIVE 


"8.30  A 
q.oo  a 


9.00  A 

*I.OOP 

1. 00  p 
1.30  p 
2.00  p 


Niles,  San  Jose\  and  Way  Stations. .  *8.45  a 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento....  10.45 a 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5-45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  P 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . .        8 .  45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff. 4.15  p 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *j .  15  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. 6.45  r 

Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  * 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *o.oo  p 

Niles,  San  Jose\  and  Way  Stations..      *a-45  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stadons 7.45  p 

Livermore,  Mendota,  Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4.15  * 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations J-io.  15  a 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga,El  Verano,and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
Benicia; Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10 .  45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose-,  Tracy,  and  Stockton        7.15  p 
Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,  Mojave  (for  Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .        7.45  a. 
Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .  45  p 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East (10.15  a 

"Sunset  Limited   Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East $10.15  ■'■ 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Havwards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose1 7.45  a 

Vallejo t7-45  ' 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viDe,  Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 


4.00  p 
4.00  p 


4-3°  p 
4-3°  p 


4-30  p 

1T5.30  F 

1T5-3°  p 

6.00  p 
6.00  p 

(3. 00  p 
8.00  P 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LOCAL. 


<»6 

00 

A 

a 
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00  A 

10 

OO  A 

in 

CO  A 
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00 

V 

5 

00 

P 

S-30 

F 

7 

00 

V 
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00 
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00 

P 
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*S 
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Melrose,  Sbmikarv  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 
San  Lhandro,  South  San 

LeANDRO,   ESTUDILLO, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Havwards. 

1  Runs  through  to  N Lies . 
t  From  Niles. 


7. is  a 

^9-45  a 

10.45  A 

11.45  A 

12.45  P 

'i-45  F 

4*2-45  f 

'4-45  F 

'5-45  F 

6.15  P 

7-45  F 

8.45  P 

9-45  F 

10.50  P 

Mtia.oo  p 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

J7.45A     Santa   Cruz   Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 

and  Principal  Way  Stations 18. 05  P 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder  Creek,   Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5  ■  50  p 

"2.15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations *io .  50  a 

4.15  p    San  Jose"  and  Glenwood 9.20  a 

04.15  P    Boulder  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz 79.20  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

*7.I5  9.OO         1I.OO  A.  M.,       fl.00      *2.O0      13.00 

•4.00  IS-OO      *6.0OP.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  m.    Iia.oo  *i.oo  la.oo  *3.oo  14.00  *5.oop.  m. 
COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 

•7 .00  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  P 

J7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose'.Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations J8.35  p 

9,00  a  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  P 


10.40  A 
11.30  A 
*a-45  F 


•3.3°  f 

V»5  F 
•5.00  P 
5  30 
6.30  «■ 
tii-41  F 


San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  „ 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations., *8 .  35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose*,  Gilroy, 
Hollister,     Santa     Cruz,    Salinas, 

Monterey,  and  Pacific  Grove *">-35  A 

San  Jose" ,  Santa  Cruz,  Pacific  Grove, 

and  Way  Stations *q.oo  A 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .45  a 

San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  5.30  P 

San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


a  for  Tilorning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 
,  \  Sundays  only.     +  Saturdays  only. 

Monday,  Thursday,  en.  Saturday  nights  only. 
TTfci'-sdays.                                u  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
CSaUi days.  /Sundays  and  Mondays. 


The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 

for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 

^uirc  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 


He— "  What  kind  of  medicine  docs  a  man  t2^/"" 
a  scolding  wife  ?  "     She— ' '  Why,  elixir  1  '—J*&. 

Mr.  Dornick—"  7  y  say  ui '..* >;..■.  3ffim$."  Mr. 
Freestone— "  W Ji  :-■  .iuse  lends  color  to  *he  re- 
port."2 -Towk  Topics. 

The  new  journalism  :  "Paper?"  "  No,  my  boy, 
1  can't  read."  "  Yuh  don't  have  to  read.  You  can 
tell  colors,  can't  yuh?" — Truth. 

"  Sometimes  some  one  of  the  fair  sex  admits  that 
she  is  a  new  woman."  "  Was  there  one  ever  found 
who  admitted  that  she  was  an  old  one?"— Princeton 
Tiger. 

Not  in  Boston  :  "Now,  Bobbie,"  said  the  teacher 
in  the  natural  history  class,  "  what  is  a  panther  ?"  "A 
man  that  makth  panth,"  lisped  Bobbie.  —  Boston 
Traveler. 

Flo — "Do  you  love  me,  sweet?"  Will  — 
"  Dearly."  Flo—"  Would  you  die  for  me?"  Will 
— "  No,  my  precious  girl  ;  mine  is  an  undying  love." 
—Philadelphia  Call. 

"  How  did  Fakem,  the  hypnotist,  get  along  on  his 
last  trip?  "  "  First  rate,  until  he  tried  the  impossible. 
He  hypnotized  a  tramp  one  day,  and  tried  to  make 
him  saw  wood." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Pompous  and  "wealthy  distiller  (to  his  partner) — 
"  I  say,  Worts,  what  name  shall  1  give  to  my  new 
mansion— Stanley  Hall  or  Darnley  Hall?"  Worts 
— "Call  it  Alcohol." — London  Graphic. 

A  resemblance  :  "  Mamma,  you  don't  know  why 
Easter  Sunday  is  like  the  letter  t,"  said  Freddy 
Fangle.  "No,  1  don't,  Freddy.  Why  is  it?" 
"  Because  it  is  the  end  of  Lent." — Judge. 

"Yes,  grandma,  when  I  graduate  I  intend  follow- 
ing a  literary  career — write  for  money,  you  know." 
"  Why,  Willie,  my  dear,  yon  haven't  done  anything 
else  since  you  have  been  at  college." — Truth. 

Mistress — "Have  you  cracked  those  nuts  for 
dessert,  Sarah?"  Maid — "I've  cracked  the  small 
'uns  all  right,  mum  ;  but  they  big  "uns  will  take 
stronger  jaws  than  mine  to  do." — The  Sketch. 

Lady — "Really,  now,  are  these  eggs  fresh?" 
Grocer—"  Madam,  if  you  will  kindly  step  to  the 
telephone  and  call  up  our  farm,  you  can  hear  the 
hens  that  laid  those  eggs  still  cackhng." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Bing — "Yes,  that's  old  Spriggings.  Half  a  dozen 
doctors  have  given  him  up  at  various  times  during 
his  life."  Wing — "What  was  the  trouble  with 
him?"  Bing — "He  wouldn't  pay  his  bills."  — 
Boston  Traveler. 

He — "  They  say  that  Sack  Crumley  has  been  talk- 
ing a  good  deal  behind  your  back  lately."  She  (turn- 
ing pale) — "  I'd  like  to  know  what  he's  been  saying." 
He — "  Oh,  you  know  well  enough.  It  was  all  done 
on  his  tandem." — Tit-Bits. 

"That  hospital,"  said  the  guide,  "was  built  and 
endowed  by  a  deaf  mute."  "  Indeed  1 "  said  the 
loquacious  lunatic  ;  ' '  then  it  is  the  first  authentic 
case  of  being  dumb-founded  that  I  ever  encoun- 
tered."— New  York  Journal. 

Mrs.  Newly  wed — ' '  What's  the  matter,  dear  ?  You 
haven't  touched  my  biscuits.  Haven't  you  an  appe- 
tite?" Mr.  Newlywed — "  Darling,  it  would  be  un- 
becoming a  patriotic  citizen  at  this  time  to  eat  such 
valuable  ammunition.  "—Judge. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Passeigb,  "1  enjoy  the  society 
of  Mr.  Airyland.  He  keeps  me  interested.  He  is 
always  saying  something  that  one  never  hears  from 
anybody  else."  "  Really  1 "  rejoined  Miss  Cayenne  ; 
"  has  he  been  proposing  to  you,  too?" — Washington 
Star. 

Lady  (in  railroad  train  on  windy  day) — ' '  Dear  me  I 
I  can't  get  this  window  up."  Gentle-man  (behind) — 
"  I  would  assist  you,  madam,  but  presume  the  rail- 
road company  has  glued  the  windows  down  to  pre* 
vent  the  loss  of  patrons  by  pneumonia." — New  York 
Weekly. 

Brown — "  Heavens  1  We  are  in  for  it  now.  Here 
comes  Trotter,  just  back  from  a  six-months'  trip 
abroad  ;  he'll  bore  us  to  death  with  his  talk  about  it." 
(Groans  from  the  rest.)  Trotter — "  Well,  boys,  how 
are  you  all  ?  I  have  just  returned  from  a  six-months' 
trip  in  Europe.  (More  groans.)  1  am  just  going 
to  sit  down  here  for  two  or  three  hours  (more  groans), 
and  I  want  (groans)  you  to  tell  me  all  that  has  hap- 
pened here  while  I  was  away."  (But  they  didn't; 
the  shock  was  too  great.) — Puck. 


For  Coughs,  Asthma,  and  Throat  Disorders 
"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  an  effectual 
remedy.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co. ,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Why  Go  to  Alaska  and  Freeze  to  Death 

When  you  can  secure  itn  Interest  in  one  of  the  best,  mines  in  California?  Tliere  lias  been 
taken  out  to  date  nearly  $20,000,000  In  gold  Immediately  below  on  the  same  channel. 
The  advertiser  ■wishes  on**  or  two  pi  rtners  to  help  open  and  fully  develop  an  extensive 
RICH  BLUE  GRAVEL  DRIFT  MINIS.  The  oliinnel  is  now  covered  by  400  feet  In  depth  of 
volcanic  mud  orlav:-.,  ami  is  about  3O0  feet  Wide,  and.  there  are  three  miles  in  length 
of  it  60*1  1,     The  hl'je  prarei  an  fr<.m  lOtO  15  feet  In  depth,  on  the  slate  bedrock. 

One  mini    6  >*ow,  on  channel,  is  now  paying  yearly  dividends  of  over 

$250,000,  and  tin-  1  L'lch'     as  they  work  up  stream  in  the  channel.     There  is  an 

abundance  of  flue  timber,  pfi  ■  and  dumping:  ground  In  the  canyon  to  hold  all 

the  gravel  that  will   ever  be  taken  out.     The    .  -       .surly   35,000,000    CUBIC 

FEET  OK  GKATKL  to  drift,  aud  some   of  it    below  1  AS  MUCH  AS  SI, 000  PER 

CUBIC  FOOT.     The  titles  are  United  States  Patents,  etc. 

The  Climate  IS  perfect;  can  work  the  mine  the  entire  year;  temperature  in  the 

tunnel  54  degrees,  summer  and  winter;  can  commence  to  send  out  gold  in  ten 

Weeks*  time,  and  increase  the  amount  from  'week  to  week.  The  mine  is  only  twelve 
hours  from  Sail  Francisco,  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  in  the  Sierras.  The  gold  is  of  very 
fine  quality,  assays  $18.75  per  ounce.  The  mine  is  so  extensive  that  250  men  can  not  ex- 
haust It  in  50  years. 

I  need  $25,000  to  secure  the  entire  property  and  commence  the  'work  of  developing  It, 
etc.  For  further  particulars,  ample  references  from  prominent  business  men  of  this  city, 
etc.,  address  "  MINER,"  care  the  Argonaut,  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dr.  E.   0.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-AIL  NUMBERS; 
BTDRAUL1C-ALL  NUMBERS  : 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities,  28^-inch  Dnck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


For  Rent  at  Menlo  Park 


The    beautiful  country  home  of  the  late 
Eugene  Avv,  together  with  all  accessories. 

This  is  one  of  those  delightful  places,  per- 
fect in  every  detail,  seldom  ottered  for  rent. 
EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY, 

Call  Building,  or  Palo  Alto. 


SOME    PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  ismos $6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     1.50 

"  •  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

WeeklyCall 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6"     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOBS  P.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 
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A  SUMMER  HOME 

To  Rent  for  Four  or  Six  Months. 


The  house  has  large  porches,  and  contains 
modern  improvements,  hot  and  cold  water, 
patent  closets,  etc.  Use  of  stables  and  re- 
liable horses  can  be  had. 

The  place  is  three  miles  from  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railroad  Station.  The  locality  Is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  in  the  State. 

A  cottage  can  also  be  had. 

Address  Box  24,  Argonaut  Office. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabTed 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  (with  Portraits)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 88.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner7s  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Eazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail ; 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a- Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.25 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .  5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.70 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail ,T. 6. SO 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7  .SO 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 7.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall ,, 4.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lipplncott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5*60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Llttell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 9.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall , 5.50' 

The  Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  International  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.9© 
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he  question  of  the  danger  to  American  shipping  to  be 
apprehended  from   Spanish    privateering    in 

cific  Coast  case  of  war  is  still  agitating  the  country. 
merce.  -j;ne  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 

^ition  of  the  coastwise  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  and 
For  two  reasons  this  is  somewhat  natural.  There 
e  'olume  of  commerce  which  would  be  exposed  is  greater, 
id  it  would  be  operating  in  the  very  theatre  of  hostile 
tiviy,  to  which  maybe  added  that  the  Atlantic  section  of 
e  comtry  fills  the  public  eye  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
iere  s  on  the  Pacific  Coast  an  extended  seaboard  of  more 
an  a  thousand  miles,  from  which  a  large  American  mer- 
ant  fle^t  is  sailing  to  every  part  of  the  globe.     It  is  prob- 

;  le  that  whatever  danger  may  be  expected  to  American 
tnmerce,  the  greatest  losses  would  be  suffered  on  this  coast. 

Itat  this  apprehension  is  shared  by  the  public  is  evidenced 
the   decrease   of   trans-Pacific   travel.     It   is   said    that 
snty  passengers  booked  by  the  China  for  the  Orient  had 


canceled  their  engagements  and  that  every  steamer  has  a 
similar  experience.  That  the  government  has  the  same 
opinion  is  deduced  from  the  recent  purchases  of  several 
such  vessels  as  the  China  and  the  Spreckels  Brothers  tugs. 
The  authorities  at  Washington  do  not  anticipate  being 
obliged  to  meet  the  warships  of  Spain  on  the  Pacific,  and 
in  consequence  they  have  seen  fit  to  reduce  our  fighting 
force  by  the  removal  of  the  Oregon  to  Eastern  waters.  The 
vessels  being  acquired  are  of  little  use  for  defense  against 
warships,  and  can  only  be  available  to  give  protection  to  a 
merchant  fleet. 

To  say  that  there  is  no  commerce  here  which  would  attract 
privateering  is  not  an  entirely  reassuring  assertion.  The 
ocean  liners  and  the  treasure-ships  from  the  Klondike  would 
not  be  the  sole  objects  of  the  buccaneers.  When  privateer- 
ing was  in  its  prime,  there  were  no  liners  on  either  ocean  as 
we  know  them  to-day.  There  were  no  treasure-ships  afloat. 
And  yet  the  French  and  British  privateers  in  the  last  cent- 
ury, and  our  own  privateers  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  secured  wonderful  returns  in  short  spaces  of  time. 
There  are  plenty  of  American  botoms  that  would  prove 
attractive  prey  for  the  prize-seeker.  It  is  not  far  to  seek  to 
find  those  who  would  engage  in  the  business  upon  the  author- 
ity of  a  Spanish  letter  of  marque.  The  whole  of  the  South 
American  coast  is  occupied  by  a  people  whose  language, 
race,  and  religion  are  one  with  those  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula. True,  they  are  independent,  but  they  still  have  a  sym- 
pathy for  kindred  blood.  The  papers  are  filled  with  reports 
and  opinions  of  the  attitude  of  European  states,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  whisper  from  all  South  America  indicating  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  Spanish-American  republics  lie  with 
the  great  country  upon  which  most  of  them  are  modeled. 

In  Chile,  Peru,  and  Colombia,  the  population  is  essen- 
tially Spanish.  Chile  alone  has  a  population  of  four  mill- 
ions, of  which  three-quarters  are  Spanish.  Mexico  adds 
twelve  millions  more.  It  is  urged  that  they  have  but  few  ves- 
sels suited  for  privateering.  But  they  have  the  money  to  buy 
enough  to  spread  terror  among  peaceful  merchant  ships. 
And  Chile  has  over  forty  steamers  in  her  merchant  marine, 
A  score  of  privateers  hovering  about  this  coast  would 
be  sufficient  to  sweep  an  unprotected  merchant  fleet  from 
the  Pacific,  especially  when  we  recall  the  destruction 
inflicted  and  the  terror  spread  by  one  vessel  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  In  addition  to  inducement 
and  equipment  there  is  also  evidence  of  willingness.  Re- 
ports within  the  week  have  told  of  the  refusal  of  Chile  to 
sell  a  warship  to  the  United  States  and  of  a  popular  sub- 
scription in  the  same  country  to  fit  out  a  warship  for  Spain. 
It  is  openly  told  that  Valparaiso  Spaniards  intend  to 
purchase  a  fast  steamer  for  use  as  a  privateer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of 
war.  Spaniards  are  also  negotiating  for  the  Saa/e,  Spree^ 
and  other  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and 
the  Normania  and  Columbia,  of  the  Hamburg  Company, 
and  a  part  of  the  news  is  the  intimation  that  they  w!U  be 
sent  around  to  the  Pacific  to  prey  upon  commerce  here.  The 
Spanish  embassador  in  London  has  stated  that  his  country 
would  use  letters  of  marque  to  the  fullest  extent  The 
Chileans  and  other  Spanish- Americans  do  not  love  us. 
With  the  money,  the  ill-will  and  the  rich  American  prizes 
alluring  them,  they  may  put  privateers  under  the  Spanish 
flag  if  they  have  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  war. 

That  the  Navy  Department  expects  privateering  on  the 
Pacific  is  evident  from  the  character  of  the  vessels  it  is 
purchasing  in  these  waters. 

That  war  may  endanger  the  commerce  of  San   Francisco, 
beinp;  demonstrated  by  the  foregoing,  what 

Will  War  °  '  o        en 

Cut  Off  Our  is  the  law  regarding  privateers,  and  what 
Coal  SurFLvt  js  contraband?  The  rights  of  merchant 
vessels,  whether  under  a  neutral  flag  or  under  that  of 
one  of  the  belligerents,  was  long  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  and  of  varying  practice,  but  it  was  finally 
settled,  so  far  as  the  principal  European  countries  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  declarations  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  that 
followed  the  Crimean  War.     These  declarations  provided  : 


first,  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished  ;  second,  neutral 
flags  cover  enemies'  goods,  except  contraband  of  war  ; 
third,  neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable 
to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag  ;  fourth,  blockades  to  be 
binding  must  be  effective — that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a 
force  really  sufficient  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  principal  European  na- 
tions, but  Spain  refused  to  consent  to  the  provision  abolish- 
ing privateering,  and  is  not  bound  by  that  provision.  The 
United  States  also  refused  its  adherence  to  the  declarations 
unless  a  provision  was  added  to  the  effect  that  the  private 
goods  of  the  subjects  of  a  belligerent,  except  contraband  of 
war,  were  also  exempted  from  seizure  by  the  public  armed 
vessels  of  the  other  belligerent.  This  was  not  agreed  to, 
and  so  this  country  has  never  subscribed  to  the  declarations. 

Both  Spain  and  this  country  are  free,  therefore,  to  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  to  fit  out  privateers,  and  the  former 
country  is  likely  to  take  advantage  of  this  to  harass  the 
commerce  of  this  coast,  unprotected  as  it  is  by  any  ade- 
quate force  of  war-vessels.  The  goods  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  kinds  are  subject  to  seizure,  as  is  contraband  of 
war,  whether  in  American  or  foreign  vessels.  The  question 
as  to  what  is  to  be  classed  as  contraband  becomes  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  people  of  this  city.  The  three- 
fold classification  of  Grotius  still  forms  the  basis  for  de- 
termining this  question.  He  said  that  there  are  some 
articles  that  are  of  use  in  war  alone,  others  that  are  useless 
in  war  and  serve  only  as  articles  of  luxury,  and  others  that 
may  be  employed  both  in  war  and  peace.  Those  articles 
included  in  the  first  class  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
contraband,  those  in  the  second  class  are  as  clearly  inno- 
cent, while  as  to  the  third  class  there  has  been  the  widest 
variety  both  in  practice  and  theory.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  in  this  class,  so  far  as  this  city  is  concerned, 
is  coal.  The  greater  part  of  the  coal  supply  upon  which 
this  city  depends  comes  from  British  Columbia  and  largely 
in  British  vessels.  The  remainder  comes  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Oregon  and  Washington  in  American  vessels, 
and  is  liable  to  seizure.  If  the  coal  from  British  Columbia 
is  also  liable  to  seizure,  this  city  would  soon  be  threatened 
with  a  coal  famine.  Coal  for  domestic  purposes,  for  manu- 
facturing, for  the  bay  and  river  steamers,  and  for  the  rail- 
roads would  soon  run  short,  and  a  most  distressing  situation 
would  be  present. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  date  at  which  it  has  become 
of  importance  in  war,  there  are  comparatively  few  precedents 
regarding  coal  In  1859  anc*  aga'n  in  1S70  France  de- 
clared it  not  to  be  contraband,  and  a  number  of  the 
secondary  states  have  adhered  to  this  view.  England 
during  the  war  of  1S70  held  that  its  character  should  be 
determined  by  its  destination,  and  while  refusing  to  class  it, 
as  a  general  rule,  as  contraband,  prohibited  vessels  from 
sailing  from  English  ports  with  coal  directly  consigned  to 
the  French  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  Germany  went  further 
and  protested  against  its  export  to  France.  During  the 
Civil  War  in  this  country,  Lords  Brougham  and  Kingsdown 
maintained  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  coal  is  employed  so 
largely  and  for  such  a  number  of  innocent  purposes,  the 
whole  daily  life  of  many  nations  is  so  dependent  upon  its 
use  for  making  gas  and  running  locomotives  and  for  the 
conduct  of  the  most  ordinary  industries,  that  no  sufficient 
indication  of  an  intended  warlike  use  is  afforded  by  the 
simple  fact  of  its  destination  to  a  belligerent  port  But 
when  its  destination  for  warlike  purposes  can  be  shown  to 
be  extremely  probable,  as  by  its  consignment  to  a  port  of 
naval  equipment  or  to  a  naval  station,  it  would  properly  be 
treated  as  contraband. 

Under  these  precedents,  what  would  be  the  probable  atti- 
tude of  the  various  countries  in  case  of  war  ?  The  English 
Government  has  already  announced  its  determination  to  re- 
gard coal  as  contraband,  and  has  notified  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment so  to  declare  it.  Warships  will  be  furnished  with 
sufficient  coal  only  to  proceed  to  the  next  friendly  port.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
supply  of  this  city.  Coal  may  still  be  shipped,  and  it 
doubtful  whether  the   English   Government  will  attempt    t 
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prevent  its  export.  But  coal  cargoes  will  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  confiscation,  and  the  extra  risk  thus  assumed 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of  that  portion  that  es- 
capes capture.  San  Francisco  may  have  a  coal  famine,  and 
in  any  event,  will  probably  pay  sky-scraping  prices  for  coal. 

The  meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee 
last  week  is  the  most  interesting  of  recent 

California  s 

Political  political  developments.     The   two   opposing 

Outlook.  factions  came  into  conflict  on  three  separate 

occasions,  and,  though  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  ques- 
tions was  postponed,  the  result  was  a  practical  victory  for 
the  Rainey  wing  of  the  party.  The  Phelan  faction,  headed 
by  McNab  and  Braunhart,  was  outvoted  on  each  occasion, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  large  bunch  of  proxies  that  McNab 
had  gathered.  As  proxies  are  not  to  be  allowed  at  future 
meetings,  it  looks  as  if  Rainey's  chances  for  controlling  the 
State  convention  were  excellent.  Governor  Budd  acted  with 
the  Rainey  wing  ;  but  this  action  was  dictated  by  his  desire 
to  bring  about  harmony  rather  than  by  any  intention  to  sup- 
port that  faction. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  committee  was  the  reso- 
lution fixing  the  membership  of  the  State  convention  at  803, 
apportioned  according  to  the  vote  cast  for  Bryan  two  years 
ago.  If  the  Democratic  rule  of  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote 
for  a  nomination  is  adopted,  Maguire  will  require  536  votes 
before  he  can  be  nominated  for  governor.  His  friends  now 
claim  about  one-half  of  this  number,  distributed  as  follows  : 
San  Francisco,  1 54  ;  Alameda,  43  ;  Contra  Costa,  8  ;  Fresno, 
19 ;  Kern,  10 ;  Kings,  6  ;  Madera,  5  ;  Merced,  8  ;  San 
Joaquin,  19  ;  and  Tulare,  15.  In  the  senatorial  fight  the 
most  interesting  development  is  the  fact  being  whispered 
around  among  the  politicians,  but  as  yet  lacking  confirma- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  Budd  has  decided  to  withdraw  not 
only  from  the  race  for  governor,  but  also  from  that  for  sena- 
tor, while,  should  a  Democratic  legislature  be  elected,  White 
will  appear  as  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  seats  upon  the  supreme  bench  that 
will  become  vacant  next  year,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
judges  of  all  the  superior  courts  in  the  State  were  aspirants 
for  promotion.  On  the  Republican  side,  McFarland  will 
have  the  Sacramento  delegation  behind  him,  and  is  very 
likely  to  secure  a  renomination.  His  running  mate  is  likely 
to  be  Judge  W.  H.  Clarke,  of  Los  Angeles.  Judge  Clarke 
has  been  upon  the  superior  bench  of  Los  Angeles  County 
for  ten  years,  though  he  is  still  a  young  man,  and  was  the 
choice  of  that  county  for  the  supreme  bench  four  years  ago. 
He  is  likely  to  have  a  solid  backing  of  all  the  delegations 
from  Southern  California,  though  he  has  a  formidable 
opponent  in  Judge  B.  T.  Williams,  of  Ventura  County. 
The  other  candidates  on  the  Republican  side  include  Judge 
Angelotti,  of  Marin  County,  Judge  Buckles,  of  Solano, 
Judge  Greene,  of  Alameda,  Judge  Sweeney,  of  Shasta,  and 
Justice  Van  Fleet.  On  the  Democratic  side  are  Judge  W. 
M.  Conley,  of  Madera,  Judge  Law,  of  Merced,  Judge  Farns- 
worth,  of  Visalia,  and  Judge  Grant,  of  Yolo. 

The  movements  of  Colonel  Dan  Burns  are  being  watched 
with  considerable  interest  by  the  politicians.  Early  in  the 
year  it  was  announced  that  he  would  come  to  San  Francisco 
and  assume  control  of  the  party  within  a  few  weeks.  Then 
the  rumor  spread  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  primary  election 
law.  When  that  decision  was  handed  down  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  decided  to  remain  in  Mexico  until  late  in  the 
fall,  and  the  politicians,  who  had  been  awaiting  his  coming, 
proceeded  to  lay  their  wires  without  taking  the  colonel  into 
their  calculations.  Now  it  is  announced  that  he  will  arrive 
here  early  in  May,  and  will  assume  the  position  of  political 
manager  for  the  railroad,  so  the  politicians  will  have  to  re- 
arrange all  of  their  plans,  while  the  various  aspirants  for 
political  preferment  are  in  a  condition  of  nervous  excitement. 


Cuban 
■Republic"? 


President  McKinley  strikes  a  true  note  in  his  recent  message 
What  is  the  to  Congress  when  he  says  that  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  recognize  an  independent  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  when  it  shall  appear  that 
an  independent  government  is  established  there  which  is 
"  capable  of  performing  the  duties  and  discharging  the  func- 
tions of  a  separate  nation."  He  meant  in  effect,  and  might 
have  added,  a  government  which  has  the  elements  of  stabil- 
ity as  well  as  capability. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  average  Spanish  republic  is 
as  prone  to  internal  dissensions  and  revolutions  as  sparks  to 
fly  upward.  Even  the  Chileans — more  advanced  than  their 
neighbors,  enough  so  to  have  been  called  "  the  Yankees  of 
South  America " — have  had  almost  fifty  years  of  continu- 
ous war.  Peru  has  been  a  hot-bed  of  revolution  since  its 
independence.  Mexico  has  had  two  hundred  and  sixty 
•  -volutions.  Venezuela  has  experienced  one  after  another 
Sr  half  a  century,  ana  is  now  in  the  throes  of  another.  The 
Csntral  American  states  are  engaged  with  internal  strife 
when  not  fighting  each  other,  and  the  records  of  Brazil  and 
all  the  others  are  similar.     Hayti  is  Cuba's  nearest  neigh- 


bor ;  the  mixture  of  races  in  Hayti  is  much  like  that  in 
Cuba  ;  there  is  a  minority  of  whites  in  both  islands.  Here 
is  a  detailed  record  of  the  "  governments  "  in  Hayti  during 
the  past  hundred  years  : 

1791 — Mulattoes  given  the  rights  of  citizens. 

1791 — Insurrection  of  slaves  breaks  out. 

1792 — Race  war  raging. 

1793 — Abolition  of  slavery  proclaimed. 

1801 — Toussaint  l'Ouverture,  leader  of  the  blacks,  makes  himself 
master  of  the  whole  country. 

1802 — Declares  himself  president  for  life. 

1803— General  Leclerc  captures  Toussaint  and  sends  him  to  France, 
where  he  dies. 

1804 — Blacks  wage  a  barbarous  war  against  the  whites. 

1804— Negro  leader,  Dessalines,  proclaims  himself  emperor.  His 
tyranny  leads  to  his  assassination. 

1806— Several  presidents  at  once  declare  themselves,  one  of  whom, 
Christophe,  is  master  in  the  north,  Pelion  takes  possession  of  the  south, 
and  the  Spanish  reestablish  themselves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

1806-1810 — Civil  war  rages  for  four  years. 

1810 — Christophe  declares  himself  King  of  Hayti  under  the  title  of 
Henry  the  First.     A  revolution  breaks  out,  and  he  commits  suicide. 

1818 — General  Boyer  makes  himself  master  ef  the  western  part  of  the 
island. 

1821 — The  eastern  end  of  the  island  invaded  by  Boyer,  and  in  1822 
the  whole  island  falls  into  his  hands. 

1822-1842— Boyer  dictator  of  the  "republic"  for  twenty  years. 

1843 — He  is  driven  from  the  island  by  a  revolution. 

1844 — People  of  the  eastern  end  revolt  and  establish  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

1846 — Souloque,  negro,  ex-slave,  elected  president  and  invades  eastern 
part  of  island. 

1849— Gual  assumes  the  title  of  Faustine  the  First,  Emperor  of  Hayti. 

1858 — The  empire  is  overturned  by  Geffrard. 

1867 — Geffrard  obliged  by  a  revolution  to  flee. 

1868 — Succeeded  by  Sylvester  Salnave,  against  whom  a  revolution 
breaks  out. 

1868— General  Dominique  proclaimed  president  in  the  south  and 
General  Nissage  Saget  in  the  north,  there  being  three  nominal  presi- 
dents at  the  same  time. 

T869— Salnave  captured  and  shot,  and  a  provisional  government  or- 
ganized, with  Nissage  Saget  as  president  and  Dominique  as  vice- 
president. 

1869-187(5 — Nissage  Saget  and  Dominique  retain  power  for  seven 
years,  alternating  as  "presidents." 

1876— General  Boisrond-Canal  drives  out  the  two  "  presidents,"  and 
makes  himself  dictator.  , 

1879— General  Salomon  drives  him  out  and  seizes  the  presidency. 

1882-6 — Insurreclions  raging,  resulting  in  fall  of  Salomon. 

1886 — General  Legitime  succeeds  Salomon,  but  is  recognized  only  in 
the  north. 

1888 — Insurrection  led  by  General  Telemaque  ;  he  is  killed  ;  civil  war 
between  North  and  South  Hayti. 

1889 — General  Hyppolite  assumes  the  presidency. 

1891 — Revolution  at  Port  au  Prince  ;  Rigaud,  French  citizen,  shot ; 
eighty  thousand  francs  paid  to  his  widow. 

1894 — General  Marrjgat  heads  a  revolt. 

1894 — General  Heuraux  attacks  Port  au  Prince. 

1895 — Revolt  ;  General  Hyppolite's  daughter  fired  on  by  the  mob. 

1895 — General  Hyppolite  attacked  by  partisans  of  General  Canal. 

1896 — Renewed  revolutionary  activity  marks  elections.  Extraor- 
dinary military  precautions. 

1896— Arms  hidden  for  intended  rising  of  General  Marrigat's  ad- 
herents discovered. 

1896— Hyppolite  dies.  Revolution  attempted  on  night  of  his  funeral. 
Several  killed. 

1896— Late  in  year  an  uprising  threatened  in  Cape  Haytien, 
Gonaives,  and  in  the  capital. 

With  almost  similar  conditions  to  build  on,  an  approxi- 
mate parallel  of  bloodshed,  murder,  and  civil  strife  may  be 
confidently  looked  for  in  Cuba  if  the  United  States  is  so 
unwise  as  to  try  to  bolster  up  there  the  untried  and  intangible 
government  proposed  by  the  small  band  of  insurgents  who 
number  not  one-twentieth  of  the  population.  They  might 
be  strong  enough  to  keep  the  island  in  continual  embroil- 
ment, but  not  strong  enough  to  govern.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  exert  a  permanent  protectorate  over  the  island,  we 
can  not  afford  to  abandon  our  impartial  attitude  in  favor  of 
a  weak,  nomadic  government.  Why  should  we  favor  mis- 
government  there  from  Cubans  any  more  than  from 
Spaniards  ?  If  we  establish  the  insurgents,  we  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  rule. 

Government  by  majority  is  an  inherent  principle  of  our 
national  life,  and  we  can  not  force  an  opposite  principle 
upon  a  neighboring  country.  There  is  no  possible  way  of 
determining  at  this  juncture  what  government  the  people  of 
Cuba  would  choose  if  Spanish  rule  be  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed. It  will  not  be  a  gain  to  our  commercial  interests 
to  have  installed  in  Cuba  a  bloody  "  republic  "  like  that  of 
Hayti.  If  we  have  duties  in  the  line  of  assuring  a  peace- 
ful government  to  Cuba,  we  must  perform  them  consistently 
with  our  traditions  and  principles.  We  must  know  that  the 
new  government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  that  it  is  able  to  guarantee  to  its  people 
those  ends  of  peace,  liberty,  and  happiness  to  secure  which 
government  is  instituted  among  men. 


The  reports  of  rich  discoveries  and  fortunes  acquired  in  the 
_  Alaskan  mines  that  come  by  every  steamer 

Secrecy  of  '  j 

California  from  the  north  present  a  curious  contrast  to 

Mine-Owners.  trie  meagre  information  that  is.  given  out  by 
the  owners  of  California  mines.  Even  those  who  are  col- 
lecting figures  for  statistical  publications,  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  segregate  the  output  of  any  individual 
mine,  obtain  their  facts  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  often 
only  in  the  most  roundabout  manner.  The  Alaskan  miner 
wishes  all  the  world  to  know  of  his  good  fortune  ;  the  Cali- 
fornia mine-owner  seems  to  fear  nothing  more  than  to  have 
the  output  of  his  mine  made  known.     The  difference  is  to  be 


attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  mining  and  the 
attitude  of  the  miners  differ  in  the  two  places.  In  Alaska 
the  speculative  spirit  predominates  ;  the  prospector  is  still 
filled  with  the  excitement  that  comes  with  absolute  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  fate  has  in  store  for  him.  In  this  State 
mining  has  reached  a  more  mature  stage,  and  has  the  bal- 
ance that  comes  with  maturity.  The  owner  prospects  and 
develops  his  mine  as  he  would  carry  on  any  other  private 
enterprise,  and  considers  the  details  of  his  business  as 
private  as  does  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer. 

This  feeling  on  his  part  is  perfectly  natural,  though  he 
often  carries  his  secretiveness  farther  than  the  others  do. 
Yet  it  has  an  effect  of  giving  to  the  world  a  false  impression 
of  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  mining  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  stock-market,  where  shares  in  the  listed  mines 
only  are  sold,  gives  no  idea  of  the  profits  that  are  made. 
The  listed  mines  include  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
those  that  are  being  worked,  and  do  not  include  those  that 
are  most  profitable.  Among  those  listed  as  California  mines 
there  is  but  one  that  has  paid  a  dividend  recently,  and  that 
has  paid  only  $140,000  to  date.  The  listed  Bodie  mines 
have  paid  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  ($4,798,113)  in 
dividends,  but  this  record  covers  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

As  contrasted  with  this,  the  private  mines  would  make  a 
most  satisfactory  showing  were  anything  like  complete 
figures  available.  Some  recent  dividends  in  such  mines 
that  have  found  their  way  into  print  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Wildman-Mahoney  Mine,  in  Amador  County,  has  just  paid 
a  dividend  of  $12,000,  while  the  output  for  January  was 
$40,000  ;  the  Pennsylvania  has  just  paid  $2,575  ;  the 
Argonaut,  $20,000;  the  Morning  Star,  $14,400;  the  South 
Eureka  is  paying  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  month  ;  the  mills 
at  Garlock,  Kern  County,  are  crushing  ore  that  pays 
$45,000  to  $50,000  a  month.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
mines  that  are  paying,  and  the  dividends  are  recent,  but 
they  indicate  what  the  showing  would  be  could  anything  like 
complete  facts  be  obtained. 

President  McKinley's  Cuban  message  to  Congress  is  a  calm 
McKinlev's  anl*  dignified  state  paper  that  will  compare 

Wise  with  those  which  have  heretofore  served  as 

Statesmanship.  Presidential  passports  to  fame.  A  small  but 
very  loud  belligerent  element  have  characterized  the  President 
as  weak  and  cowardly.  The  truth  is  that  he  has  shown  con- 
servatism and  strength.  By  a  bellicose  message  he  could  have 
made  himself  the  momentary  popular  idol  of  the  Boweries  I 
of  the  country,  and  been  hailed  as  a  hero  in  the  yellow  jour- 
nals. He  has  chosen  to  put  aside  the  temptation  and  act  the 
part  of  wise  statesmanship,  and  the  future  judgment  of  the  - 
whole  nation  will  reward  him.  George  Washington  passed 
through  a  similar  storm  in  1793,  when  he  refused  to  force 
this  country  into  war  with  England  in  behalf  of  France. 
The  same  epithets  were  hurled  at  him  by  the  hot-headed 
war-faction.     He  outlived  it,  as  McKinley  will  do. 

There  are  journals  in  this  country  which  have  turned  back 
their  files  for  thirty-seven  years  this  very  month,  and  have 
found  to  their  chagrin  that  in  discussing  the  inaugural  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  eve  of  civil  war  they  had  referred 
to  the  President's  utterances  as  "enigmatic,  double-tongued, 
selfish,  inconsistent,  cowardly,  and  controlled  by  Wall 
Street."  It  makes  strange  reading  at  this  time,  and  ought 
to  be  a  lesson  to  the  Bombastes  Furiosos  in  Congress  and 
out.  On  the  question  of  recognition,  now  happily  coincided 
in,  the  President  is  wholly  right.  The  revolt  of  the  South 
American  republics  from  Spain  began  in  1810,  and  by  1820 
almost  every  one  was  successful  and  every  one  had  an 
efficient  government  organized.  They  were  not  recognized 
by  the  United  States  until  1822.  Spain  had  given  up  her 
last  port  in  Chile  two  years  before.  Peru  had  been  pro- 
claimed independent  one  year  previously  ;  Argentina  and 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1816.  Venezuela  had  already  been  recog- 
nized by  Spain  in  1S18.  Paraguay  had  been  under  the  iron 
rule  of  Dictator  Francia  since  1814,  and  the  rebels  of 
Uruguay  were  successful  in  the  same  year.  After  several 
ineffectual  attempts  at  revolution,  Mexico,  under  the  lead  ffl 
Iturbide,  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1821.  In  a  few 
months  the  whole  country  acknowledged  his  authority,  and 
he  took  possession  of  the  capital  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  The  recognition  by  the  United  States  was  made  wita 
the  rest  in  1822. 

Texas  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1835.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  rebels  were  eminently  victorious,  and  by 
October,  1836,  Santa- Anna  was  a  prisoner  of  war  and  Gen- 
eral .Houston  had  been  elected  and  inaugurated  president 
of  the  republic.  Congress  had  resolved  in  July  th«  the 
"  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged  when- 
ever satisfactory  information  should  be  received  tbat  it 
had  in  successful  operation  a  civil  government  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  an  in- 
dependent power."  President  Jackson  sent  a  commissioner 
to  Texas  for  that  information  in  the  fall  of  1 S36,  and  the 
new  republic  was  recognized  in  March,   1837.     Thus  care 
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that  the  rebels  were  really  Americans.  The  population  of 
Texas  at  the  time  was  thirty  thousand  Americans  as 
against  twenty  -  two  thousand  Mexicans,  Indians,  and 
negroes.  The  right  of  recognition  belongs  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  has  always  been  so  regarded  and  exercised.  It 
is  a  part  of  his  constitutional  duty  in  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  It  was  observed  by  Monroe  as  an  execu- 
tive prerogative,  afterward  by  Jackson,  again  by  General 
Grant,  in  1870,  when  he  refused  to  recognize  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents of  the  last  rebellion  for  want  of  evidence  of  a 
capable  government.  President  Cleveland  insisted  on  the 
same  right. 

Secretary  Olney  tersely  stated  in  response  to  the  belliger- 
ency resolutions  passed  by  Congress  early  in  1S96  that  "  the 
power  to  recognize  the  so-called  republic  of  Cuba  as  an 
independent  state  rests  exclusively  with  the  executive,"  and 
that  the  resolution  of  Congress  was  inoperative  except  as 
advice  to  the  President.  This  declaration  was  called  out 
by  the  threatened  passage  of  resolutions  similar  to  that  now 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  President's  view  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  platform  utterances  of  his  party.  The 
plank  adopted  at  St.  Louis  said  :  "  We  believe  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  actively  use  its  in- 
fluence and  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  give  inde- 
pendence to  the  island."  The  course  of  the  President  is 
exactly  consistent  with  that  declaration.  No  party  has  de- 
manded recognition  of  the  insurgents.  Whoever  examines 
the  great  mass  of  State  documents  on  the  Cuban  question 
will  discover  that  the  judgment  of  the  President  is  in  accord 
with  the  uniform  American  doctrine  on  foreign  affairs  gen- 
erally and  on  the  affairs  of  Cuba  in  particular.  As  this  is 
written,  the  news  comes  that  Congress  has  passed  reso- 
lutions in  line  with  the  advice  of  the  President,  and 
that  the  Hotspurs  of  the  Senate  who  were  laboring  to 
embarrass  the  administration  for  personal  or  factional 
ends  have  been  defeated  by  the  cooler  heads  and  the  sober 
second  thought  which  has  come  with  the  last  three  days. 
This  condition  marks  what  may  well  be  a  turning  point  in 
this  crisis,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  nation  it  is  time  there 
should  be  a  change.  The  capability,  honesty,  and  fearless- 
ness of  the  leader  in  the  White  House  has  been  established. 
It  only  remains  for  the  country  to  do  its  duty,  and  that  duty 
is  to  fall  in  behind  the  President  in  a  solid  column,  and  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  the  enemy. 

Now  that  war  is  looming  up,  it  is  a  bet  of  about  one  hun- 
The  dred  to  one  that  in  a  few  days  after  hostili- 

Examinbr's  ties    begin,    the    Examiner    will    discover 

Second-Sight.  mysterious  warships  off  Point  Pedro,  long, 
low,  black  gunboats  off  Point  Reyes,  and  torpedo-boat 
flotillas  off  the  Potato  Patch.  They  may  not  be  there  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  no  Spanish  gunboats  nearer 
to  San  Francisco  than  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  are 
about  eight  thousand  miles  off.  But  the  Examiner  will  dis- 
cover them  all  the  same. 

With  a  serious  war  looming  up  on  our  national  horizon,  it 
d«™«».m«  ls  a  matter  of  vital  import  that  there  should 
of  be  a  decided  reflection  of  the  public  mind 

Parties.  jn   Congress.     Whoever  examines  the  vote 

in  the  Senate  on  the  Cuban  resolutions,  which  passed  that 
body  on  April  15th,  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
practical  disintegration  of  partisanship  which  that  vote 
discloses.  It  does  not  indicate  any  patriotic  rush  of  all 
parties  to  support  a  popular  measure,  such  as  the  unani- 
mous passage  of  the  fifty  -  million  -  dollar  appropriation 
in  the  House  recently,  but  does  indicate  a  scattering  of  the 
forces  to  both  sides,  like  sheep  without  a  leader,  leaving  the 
Senate,  in  fact,  destitute  of  the  control  of  any  responsible 
party  in  an  emergency  which  involves  war. 

The  Senate  is  now  composed  of  89  members.     They  were 
all  present  except  Walthall — who  was  ill — on  the  day  when 
the  resolution  came  up.     There  were  no  pairs  announced. 
These  88  senators  are  politically  classed  as  43  Republicans, 
33  Democrats,  7  Populists,  and  5  silver  Republicans.     The 
first  vote  came  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Turpie  amendment, 
providing  for  the  recognition  of  the  republic  of  Cuba.     There 
1  good  reason   in   sound  judgment  or  in  good  politics 
/  a  single  Republican  vote  should  have  been  recorded  on 
.  affirmative  of  that  proposition.     The  51  votes  by  which 
vas  carried  consisted  of  28  Democrats,  1 1  Republicans,  7 
oulists,  and  5  silver  Republicans.     The  Republicans  were 
nators  Baker,  Gallinger,  Chandler,  Foraker,  Mason,  Nel- 
n,  Quay,  Penrose,  Thurston,  Wilson,  and  Perkins.     The 
votes  recorded  against  the  amendment  comprised  32  Re- 
blicans  and   5   Democrats,  and  the  five  Democrats  were 
nators  Caffery,  Faulkner,  Gorman,  Gray,  and  Morgan. 
It  was   a  surprise  to   find   Gallinger,  Nelson,  Quay,  and 
enrose  among  the  recalcitrant  Republicans,  and  equally  so 
.  find  Gorman  and  Morgan  among  the  five  stray  Demo- 
crats.   The  balance   are   like  the  insect  that  is  not  there 
when  you  put  your  fi?^ger  on  him,  and  you  never  expect  that 


he  will  be.  The  final  vote  on  the  amended  resolutions  took 
place  soon  after,  and  the  poll  shows  that  13  more  Repub- 
licans had  capitulated  to  the  Democratic  measure,  helping  to 
pass  it  by  a  vote  of  67  to  21.  The  ayes  were  24  Repub- 
licans, 31  Democrats,  7  Populists,  and  5  silver  Republicans. 
The  noes  were  made  up  of  19  Republicans  and  2  Demo- 
crats. Among  those  who  broke  away  from  the  Republican 
policy  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  to  embarrass  the 
administration  were  Cullom,  Davis,  Frye,  Gear,  Lodge,  and 
Wolcott — all  of  them  old  enough  to  have  known  better. 
The  two  Democrats  who  were  finally  found  with  the  Repub- 
lican minority  were  White  and  Caffery. 

A  singular  incident  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  and 
one  inexplicable  except  on  the  score  of  mistake,  is  the  fact, 
as  reported,  that  Senator  White  made  the  strongest  speech 
of  the  day  in  advocating  the  Turpie  amendment,  and  when 
he  had  gained  what  he  wanted,  recorded  his  vote  against  the 
resolutions  on  the  final  roll-call.  The  Argonaut  has  always 
been  opposed  to  non-partisanism  and  non-partisan  methods, 
and  it  sees  in  the  political  mix-up  of  parties  on  these  two 
votes  only  added  evidence  of  tb.e  dangers  of  a  decadent 
Senate,  which  becomes  merely  an  obstructionist  instead  of  a 
vehicle  to  further  public  sentiment.  With  all  their  big 
speeches  they  were  partially  whipped  back  into  line  by  the 
House,  when  they  passed  the  Conference  Committee  resolu- 
lution,  with  recognition  stricken  out,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  35, 
while  the  House  passed  the  same  resolution  by  310  to  6. 

In  the  simpler  forms  of  self-government,  of  which  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  republics  and  the  mediaeval  cities  of 
Germany  and  Italy  were  examples,  public  affairs  were  no- 
body's special  business.  That  was  their  weakness.  Parties 
to  guide  public  affairs  have  been  our  strength  ever  since  the 
first  constitutional  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  re- 
vealed the  opposite  tendencies  of  Federalists  and  Anti- 
Federalists.  Organization  and  discipline  count  for  more 
than  numbers.  This  is  a  government  by  the  people  and  by 
majorities.  Power  flows  only  from  the  people,  and  it  is  only 
yielded  to  responsible  parties.  Party  force  is  as  essential  to 
the  machinery  of  a  free  government  as  steam  to  the  locomo- 
tive. Parties  are  to  the  organs  of  government  as  the  motor 
nerves  are  to  the  human  body — they  are  the  means  by  which 
the  power  of  the  people  guides  the  government  and  deter- 
mines the  directions  in  which  its  organs  shall  act.  When 
party  organization  in  representative  bodies  is  disrupted  and 
discipline  weakens,  the  power  of  the  people  is  dissipated  and 
frittered  away.  It  is  for  the  right  use  of  this  power  that  po- 
litical parties  are  responsible  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  which 
those  who  cast  the  concentrated  vote  of  millions  are  respon- 
sible in  the  last  instance.  It  sheds  no  glory  on  a  statesman 
to  betray  his  party  ;  it  is  not  a  commendable  virtue  in  a 
private  citizen.  The  citizen  who  does  so  places  himself  in 
the  attitude  of  offering  the  people's  power  to  a  faction,  and 
a  faction  is  merely  the  caricature  of  a  party.  When  a 
party  has  been  endowed  with  the  fundamental  power  which 
rises  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  citizenship,  it  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  the  government,  which  are  only  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  innermost  impulses  of  the 
national  heart.  It  is  responsible  for  -the  development  of 
the  country,  and  must  see  to  it  that  this  is  not  checked,  nor 
the  opinions  and  aspirations  of  the  people  smothered. 
Happy  is  the  free  nation  which  has  parties  who  know  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  perform  them.  "  To  hasten- 
ing ills  a  prey  "  is  that  nation  whose  unhealthy  political  con- 
dition breeds  a  tendency  for  parties  to  dissolve  into  irre- 
sponsible factions. 

The  policy  of  intervention  in  Cuba  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
Uncle  Sam  ^ent  ^as  ^ar  Detter  precedent  than  has  the 

favorite  Senate  proposition  of  recognition  of 
the  insurgents.  In  all  the  wars  of  independ- 
ence of  South  American  countries  against  Spain  and  in  the 
rebellion  of  Texas  against  Mexico  there  has  been  no  case 
in  which  the  United  States  has  recognized  a  new  govern- 
ment until  it  had  succeeded  in  establishing  itself.  In  the 
Cuban  rebellions  the  same  course  has  been  followed  hereto- 
fore, and  Presidents  have  refused  recognition  to  abortive 
rebel  governments,  although  they  sympathized  with  their  de- 
sire for  independence.  Intervention,  however,  on  the  ground 
of  humanity  has  its  prototypes.  An  almost  parallel  case 
was  that  of  1827.  The  contest  of  the  Greek  patriots  with 
Turkey  had  proceeded  for  years  and  had  been  marked  with 
Turkish  barbarities  that  shocked  the  world.  When  it 
assumed  the  character  of  a  war  of  extermination,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  intervened  by  force  with  an 
allied  fleet.  The  Battle  of  Navarino  was  fought  and  the 
Turkish  naval  power  destroyed,  and  the  intervening  powers 
placed  Greece  under  the  government  of  the  present  mon- 
archy. The  Turko-Russian  War  of  1877  began  by  Russian 
intervention  to  stop  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria,  and  the 
European  powers  permitted  it. 

In  this  crisis  a  leaf  might  well  be  taken  from  another 
chapter  on  intervention.  Early  in  this  century  troops  of  the 
first  French  Empire  had  expelled  the  Bourbons  from  Spain 
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and  given  the  crown  to  a  brother  of  Napoleon.  A  junta  of 
Spaniards  proclaimed  a  republic  at  Cadiz,  and  adopted  the 
constitution  of  1812.  The  English,  under  Wellington,  drove 
out  the  French  and  restored  the  Bourbon  monarch,  King 
Ferdinand.  His  absolutism  offended  the  republican  ele- 
ment. The  Spanish  South  American  colonies  sympathized 
with  the  republicans  at  home,  and  entered  on  a  ten  years' 
struggle  for  their  independence.  The  sacrifices  of  Spain  to 
retain  her  colonies  exhausted  the  nation  as  the  present  Cuban 
war  has  done.  The  government  was  torn  with  dissension 
and  the  throne  threatened  with  revolution,  as  it  is  to-day. 
Spain  was  between  the  same  fires  as  at  present.  She  could 
not  subdue  the  colonies,  and  if  she  gave  them  up,  she  con- 
fronted civil  war  at  home.  The  Holy  Alliance  of  Europe 
intervened.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  furnished  the  back- 
ing, and  France  the  force.  The  latter  country  sent  one 
hundred  thousand  troops  to  Spain  and  supported  the  throne, 
while  Spain  abandoned  the  colonies  to  their  independence. 

There  are  good  financial  reasons  why  such  an  intervention 
should  be  repeated.  If  the  European  powers  intervened  in 
the  same  way  now  to  uphold  the  Spanish  throne,  they  would 
save  their  investments  already  made  in  Spanish  bonds,  and 
avoid  having  another  decayed  and  moribund  power  on  their 
hands  in  addition  to  Turkey.  Cuba  would  become  inde- 
pendent without  our  aid,  and  war  would  be  avoided.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  powers  would  prefer  that  the  United 
States  should  bear  the  expense  of  war  rather  than  that  they 
should  incur  the  expense  of  sending  troops  to  Spain.  But 
if  we  have  an  extended  war  with  Spain,  that  country  will  be 
ruined  and  unable  to  fulfill  her  financial  engagements  with 
Europe,  while  the  expenses  of  the  intervention  of  the  powers 
might  be  charged  up  to  Spain  herself,  and  could  be  paid 
with  the  money  she  would  waste  in  war  with  us  and  her  own 
rebellious  citizens. 

But  Europe  will  not  intervene  in  Spain  ;  she  will  let 
Uncle  Sam  intervene  in  Cuba.  The  Cuban  insurgents  will 
have  their  independence  secured  by  American  blood  and 
treasure.  In  this  devil's  dance  they  will  not  pay  the  piper. 
Then  who  will?     Why,  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Argonaut  had  hoped  that  the  questions  at  issue  between 
Wak  the  United  States  and  Spain — the  patifica- 

is  at  tion   of    Cuba    and   the   destruction    of  the 

Hand-  Maine — might  have  been  settled  by  negotia- 

tion. We  had  hoped  that  they  might  have  been  settled 
peaceably  and  honorably.  But  it  is  fated  not  to  be.  As  we 
write,  war  seems  inevitable.  In  fact,  hostilities  may  have 
begun  by  the  time  these  lines  meet  the  reader's  eye. 

This  is  no  time  for  reproach  or  for  recrimination.  There 
will  be  time  enough  for  that  after  the  first  disaster  to  our 
arms,  if  disaster  should  come,  or  after  the  American  people 
shall  have  wearied  of  the  war,  if  they  should  weary.  But 
there  must  not  now  be  reproach  or  recrimination.  All 
American  citizens  must  gather  loyally  around  the  flag 
and  sustain  the  President  and  Congress  in  the  war. 

We  spoke  of  disaster.  We  are  not  of  those  who  look 
upon  the  Spaniards  as  foemen  to  be  despised.  They  have 
had  a  navy  for  four  hundred  years  and  an  army  for  cent- 
uries longer.  While  victory  has  not  often  rested  upon 
their  arms  during  these  later  years,  they  have,  none  the 
less,  been  stern  foemen.  They  are  not  only  brave,  but 
they  are  crafty ;  they  are  treacherous.  We  have  already 
experienced  disaster.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  harm 
done  to  Spain,  but  an  American  battle-ship  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  majority  of  her  crew  lie  in  a  foul  and 
muddy  grave.  The  Spaniards  are  treacherous  foemen,  and 
we  may  experience  yet  other  disasters,  although  in  the  end 
Spain  must  inevitably  be  defeated.  We  hope  that  such 
disasters  may  not  come,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Spain's  treachery  is  to  be  feared.  In  the  old  days  of  the 
duello,  professional  bravos  taught  secret  thrusts  known 
variously  as  the  "coup  deloyal,"  the  "coup  de  Jarnac," 
the  "coward's  thrust,"  and  the  "stab  under  the  guard." 
We  have  already  had  one  disloyal  blow.  Let  us  look  to 
it  that  we  do  not  receive  the  coward's  thrust. 

It  is  with  profound  sadness  that  we  look  upon  this  com- 
ing war,  and  think  of  our  brave  soldiers  and  our  gallant 
blue-jackets  going  forth  to  battle  in  a  cause  which 
is  not  American.  It  is  too  late  now  to  pause,  but  we 
would  not  give  the  lives  of  a  thousand  Americans  for  all 
the  Spaniards,  Cubans,  and  Spanish-Americans,  in  all  the 
greater  and  lesser  Antilles,  in  all  the  islands  and  continents 
of  the  Spanish  main,  on  all  the  leagues  of  land  and  mile?  c 
water  that  roll  from  the  sandy  islets  of  Key  West 
frowning  cliffs  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
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A  Story  of  the  "Ley  de  Fuga." 


It  was  very  quiet,  very  tranquil,  in  the  barracks  that  day, 
and  from  the  deserted  grounds,  where  only  a  solitary  sentry 
or  two  paced  up  and  down,  none  of  the  usual  barrack-room 
talk,  laughter,  or  singing  could  be  heard.  For  every  soldier, 
band-man,  and  officer  had  been  called  to  the  officers'  police 
quarters,  where  a  fellow-soldier  was  being  tried  for  his  life 
by  the  court-martial.  It  was  during  the  revolutionary  days, 
when  power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  military.  They 
had  the  right  to  say  whether  or  not  Private  Santiago  Moreno 
was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  whether,  in  payment  thereof, 
he  should  die. 

No  women  were  present  in  the  grim,  fortress-like  quarters  ; 
only  the  soldiers  who  stood  in  silent,  stern  rows  around  the 
room.  On  the  dais  sat  the  colonel,  the  mayor,  and  some 
lesser  officers ;  fronting  them,  straight  and  erect,  with 
shoulders  thrown  back,  stood  the  prisoner,  Santiago  Moreno. 
He  was  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  the  star  on  his  uniform 
lapel  showed  that  he  had  received  credit  "  for  valor  in  the 
field."  Not  a  flicker  of  an  eyelid,  not  a  movement,  showed 
what  he  felt ;  there  was  not  even  a  tremor  when  the  colonel, 
after  long  and  grave  discussion,  at  the  last  stood  up,  with  the 
other  officers  grouped  about  him,  and  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  death — "  that  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
Private  Santiago  Moreno  would  be  escorted  to  the  plains  of 
San  Geronimo,  and  there  be  put  by  the  ley  de  fuga  to  death." 
That  was  all.  The  prisoner  drew  himself  up,  and  saluted, 
his  face  no  more  concerned  than  that  of  the  men  about  him, 
and  was  taken  to  his  cell. 

The  soldiers  melted  away,  group  by  group,  some  of  them 
displaying  sorrow,  some  unconcern,  and  others  anger.  For 
the  slaying  of  his  companion-in-arms  by  Private  Moreno 
had  been  a  very  cold-blooded  and  more  than  usually  wicked 
deed,  even  in  a  country  where  wicked  deeds  are  common. 
For  with  deliberate  intention  Moreno  had  waited  for  the 
other,  after  parting  with  his  sweetheart,  Pancha,  and  coolly 
and  methodically  bored  a  dagger  straight  to  his  heart.  For 
it  he  had  offered  no  excuse  or  defense,  stating  merely  that 
the  murdered  soldier  had  "  annoyed  Panchita ;  that  a 
caballero  can  not  allow  such  a  thing  as  the  molesting  of  his 
noma." 

In  his  small  stone  cell — once  the  room  set  apart  for  those 
about  to  suffer  in  the  auto  da  Je1  of  the  Inquisition  days — 
Private  Moreno  walked  about,  whistling  a  gay  Mexican 
danza,  hunting  the  while  for  writing  materials.  He  wanted 
to  write  adios  to  his  sweetheart,  he  stated  lightly  to  the 
warder,  who  was  eying  him  warily,  one  hand  on  his  pistol. 
Though  Moreno  might  not  be  armed,  he  was  a  man  to  be 
watched.  But  at  the  prisoner's  wish  to  write  a  note  to 
Panchita,  the  warder's  face  relaxed,  and  he  offered  to  find 
pencil  and  paper.  For  Panchita  was  his  own  cousin,  and 
every  one  loved  the  gay,  pretty  girl,  with  her  artless,  in- 
nocent ways  that  had  lured  two  men  on  to  death. 

Poor  little  Panchita !  Five  minutes  after  the  death  sen- 
tence had  been  pronounced,  she  knew  of  it,  and,  her  door 
locked,  was  lying  face  downward  on  the  cold  stone  floor, 
moaning  and  crying  to  the  Virgin  for  help.  It  had  all  been 
her  fault,  as  she  knew — through  her  two  men  would  go  to 
Purgatory,  and  how  would  she  answer  for  them  ? 

On  the  shrine  before  her,  decked  out  in  blue  and  white, 
was  a  tiny,  yellowed  image  of  the  Christ,  with  blood-stained 
body  and  hands.  Underneath  Him  hung  the  holy  pictured 
face  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  two,  Panchita,  weak  and  faint 
from  long  fasting  and  crying,  was  pouring  out  heart  and 
soul.  Only  that  Santiago — her  Santiago — might  be  saved 
somehow — in  some  way.  Ay  buen  Dios — Maria  madre  de 
Dios — take  her  life — her  soul  for  torture  in  Purgatory — only 
let  Santiago  escape  !  Too  weak  to  pray  aloud,  she  had 
crawled  before  the  shrine,  and  with  burning,  tear-covered 
face  was  faintly  whispering  her  petitions. 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  numbly  on  her  knees,  sobs  that 
came  from  her  very  soul  still  shaking  her  slender  body.  A 
sound  outside  startled  her,  until  she  remembered  that  San- 
tiago's mother  had  come  to  weep  and  lament  with  her  own 
mother.     Out  there,  in  the  patio,  they  were  lamenting  and 

wailing  with  loud  cries.     How  could  they  do  it  like  that 

wailing  and  shrieking  so  that  the  neighbors  could  hear? 
How  angry  Santiago  would  be  if  he  could  hear  them  making 
such  a  noise  over  him  !  She  cast  one  more  pitiful  glance  at 
the  Virgin,  but  the  sweet,  calm  face  was  so  quiet,  so  restful, 
so  little  disturbed.  What  was  the  use  to  ask  her  anything  ? 
No,  there  was  no  help.  She  stood  up,  tottering,  and  moved 
over  to  the  window.  There  was  no  one  in  sight ;  the  hot 
sunshine  poured  down  on  the  yellow  sandy  street  and  the 
gray  adobe  walls.  Out  in  the  middle  of  the  callejon  some 
dogs  and  small  children  rolled  and  tumbled  in  the  dust  to- 
gether in  high  glee.  A  burro,  with  melancholy  face  and 
long,  drooping  ears,  munched  alfalfa,  while  his  owner  drank 
pulque  in  the  pulque-shop  near  by.  It  was  all  so  ordinary, 
so  every-day  ;  and  yet  Santiago  was  to  be  shot  to-morrow  ! 
That  is,  unless  she  could  think  of  a  plan  to  save  him. 

There  was  a  sudden  clatter,  and  the  children  scattered 
rapidly,  with  many  duckings  and  bobbings  of  their  small, 
fat  bodies,  as  good  Padre  Francisco,  on  his  pacing  mare, 
turned  the  corner  and  went  rapidly  down  the  street.  Be- 
hind him  rode  a  mozo  on  a  hacienda  horse.  Panchita 
thought  dully  that  some  one  at  the  pulque  hacienda  of  San 
Juan  must  be  very  ill  and  wanted  the  padre  for  confession. 
It  would  be  a  long  ride  for  the  good  old  man,  because  San 
Juan  was  many  miles  away.  He  would  be  absent  from  the 
town  for  over  a  day. 

Pulli'lg  at  the  strings  of  his  soutane,  Padre  Francisco 
rode  on,  his  old  black  cloak  flapping  in  the  breeze.  It  was 
so  old  and  shabby  that  even  Panchita's  dim  eyes  could  not 
but'i  nark  it.  Poor  Padre  Francisco,  with  no  one  to  look 
after  :-is  clothes — he  was  a  good  man,  and  really  deserved  a 
better  .loak  than  that  shaboy  thing  !  Perhaps,  if  she  asked 
lather,  he  would  allow  her  to  take  the  cloak  that  had 
;ed  to  her  uncle,  a  priest  of  the  same  order  as  Padre 


Francisco,  to  give  to  the  latter  good  man.  And  the  hood 
that  the  padre  wore,  covering  his  head  and  nearly  all  his 
face — was  ever  anything  seen  like  it  ?  One  could,  of  a 
surety,  wear  it  to  a  masquerade  ;  perhaps  she  might  borrow 
it  for  the  next  "  Baile  de  Mascaros."  At  the  thought  she 
laughed  and  choked — it  would  be  a  good  disguise. 

The  next  moment  she  was  weeping  her  heart  out,  press- 
ing passionate  kisses  on  the  cold  feet  of  the  ivory  Christ. 
He  had  heard  her,  after  all,  and  the  Virgin  had  helped  her 
— interceded  for  her  !  For  now  she  knew  what  to  do,  and 
Santiago  should  be  saved.  There  was  a  plan — the  Holy 
Mother  had  sent  it  to  her.     Now  to  carry  it  out. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  soldier  on  guard  before 
Santiago's  door  admitted  without  question  the  thin,  stooped 
form  of  Padre  Francisco,  cloaked  and  hooded  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  carrying  prayer-books  and  rosary.  The  good 
father  was  silently  telling  his  beads,  and  the  soldier  bowed 
humbly  and  crossed  himself  as  he  opened  the  door,  speak- 
ing no  word.  For  no  Catholic  is  privileged  to  address  a 
priest  who  is  counting  his  rosary-beads — it  is  a  sign  that 
silence  is  desired. 

The  cell  door  opened  and  closed  silently  after  the  padre, 
and  the  watches  outside  heard  a  smothered,  impatient  ejacu- 
lation from  Private  Moreno,  who  was  smoking  a  cigarette 
and  trying  hard  to  write  that  adios  to  Panchita.  Then  the 
door  was  locked,  for  the  padre  was  going  to  confess  the 
prisoner,  and  the  guards  retired,  laughing  at  the  idea  of  con- 
fession for  Santiago — the  wickedest  dog  in  the  army  of 
Mexico. 

Lounging  in  the  doorway,  the  soldiers  speculated  lazily  as 
to  what  was  going  on  in  the  condemned  cell,  it  was  so  quiet. 
Not  even  a  murmur  could  be  heard,  and  finally  the  men 
agreed  that  the  padre  was  praying  silently,  with  Santiago 
cursing  in  the  other  corner  of  the  roopj. 

It  was  dark — quite  dark — when  Padre  Francisco  came 
out,  with  head  bowed  lower  han  ever,  cloak  wrapped  dis- 
consolately about  him,  and  Ter;  still  telling  his  beads.  He 
had  been  there  for  an  hour,  ana  surely  Santiago  was  either 
talked  down  or  dead  by  this  time.  "  Shall  we  go  and  see  ?  " 
asked  a  guard. 

"No,  hombre ;  let  the  poor  brute  alone,"  said  another. 

To  the  men  who  watched  all  night  for  fear  that  the  prisoner 
might  escape,  it  seemed  a  century  before  midnight  gave  way 
to  the  darkness  that  comes  before  dawn,  though  to  the 
prisoner — quien  sabe  I  Such  waiting  is  hard  even  on  the 
men  who  are  not  to  die,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  relief 
when  at  last  the  first  bugle  sounded  ;  it  was  time  to  get  the 
prisoner  and  march.  Because  a  soldier  is  allowed  two 
privileges — to  be  executed  before  dawn,  and  to  be  shot  in 
his  uniform. '  There  was  no  need  to  change  the  clothes  of 
Private  Santiago  Moreno  ;  so  far  as  costume  was  concerned, 
he  was  ready. 

In  front  of  the  prison,  stiffly  drawn  up  into  line,  in  the 
darkness,  stood  the  squad  of  the  Twenty-Third  (Private 
Moreno's  own  regiment),  who  were  to  attend  to  the  "  law  of 
fire,"  and  in  the  corridor  waited  impatiently  the  two  guards 
who  were  detailed  to  walk  on  either  side  of  him.  The 
prisoner,  however,  was  not  ready  ;  and  deep  disgust  and 
scorn  was  shown  on  every  face  when  the  warder  appeared 
and  stated  grimly  that  the  prisoner  was  weeping  como  un 
nino,  and  had  begged  one  moment's  grace.  Weeping,  in- 
deed !  A  pretty  way  for  a  soldier  of  the  Twenty-Third  to 
die  !  And  men  who  had  thought  privately  that  they  would 
aim  low  in  the  ley  defuga,  hardened  their  hearts — a  coward 
did  not  deserve  such  treatment. 

That  the  prisoner,  barely  visible  in  the  gray  dawn,  was 
perfectly  calm  and  composed,  when  he  did  appear  made  no 
difference  to  them  :  perhaps  he  had  mustered  up  some 
courage,  after  his  weeping,  but  he  had  played  the  coward 
for  all  that,  and  a  coward's  death  was  no  loss. 

Out  on  the  bare,  swampy  plains  of  San  Geronimo,  just 
where  Mt.  Ajusco  rises  up,  bleak  and  rock-covered,  was 
the-  place  of  execution.  The  walk  was  not  long  for  the  men, 
to  the  sound  of  the  muffled  marcha,  but  very  dreary. 
There  was  ha  dly  light  enough  to  see  each  other's  faces,  and 
the  trees  an  cactus-shrubs  loomed  up  gray  and  ghostly 
along  the  side  of  the  rocky  trail.  As  for  the  condemned 
man,  though  he  might  have  played  the  part  of  a  coward  in 
the  prison,  there  was  no  sign  of  fear  now.  With  quick, 
light  steps,  almost  out-distancing  the  regular  pace  of  the 
others,  he  walked  out  bravely,  as  though  going  to  another 
decoration  by  el presidente,  instead  of  to  the  death  of  a  mur- 
derer, at  the  hands  of  the  very  men  with  whom  he  had 
fought  at  Matanzas,  and  Huelle,  and  other  places,  arm  to 
arm,  back  to  back. 

Here  was  the  spot.  And,  with  his  back  to  Ajusco,  his 
feet  sinking  into  the  damp  ground,  and  the  gray  mist  of  the 
morning  resting  like  a  pall  about  him,  the  prisoner  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  moment,  while  the  captain  made  a  brief 
address,  concluding  with  the  statement  that  only  because  the 
prisoner  was  a  soldier  the  "  law  of  fire  "  would  be  put  into 
effect ;  when  the  word  "  uno  "  was  pronounced,  he  was  to  run 
for  his  life.  On  the  craggy  side  of  Ajusco,  he  might  find 
shelter,  perhaps.  "  Uno — dos — tres  "  would  be  counted  ; 
at  "  tres,"  the  squad  would  fire.  Therefore  he  would  have 
to  hasten — otherwise,  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul. 

"Atencion  !"     The  soldiers  stood  on  guard. 

"  Uno  !  "  was  counted  slowly.  The  prisoner  stood  stock 
still,  and  the  man  nearest  swore  that  there  was  a  smile  on  his 
face.  "  Dos  !  " — (Dios  de  la  vida,  was  he  paralyzed,  that 
he  could  not  run,  even  to  save  his  life  ?) — and  at  last,  slowly, 
"  Tres  !     Fire  !  " 

Motionless,  horrified,  the  men  had  watched.  Still  the 
prisoner  stood  there,  head  up  and  shoulders  back.  At  the 
sound  of  the  "  tres,"  however,  muskets  were  lowered,  and 
every  hammer  pulled.  Out  thundered  the  salute  of  bullets, 
a  veritable  hail  of  them,  and  the  solitary,  pathetic  figure  tot- 
tered, then  reeled  over,  face  downward,  in  the  damp  grass. 
Dead,  of  course — how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  cap- 
tain should  have  looked  to  make  sure,  but  he  wanted  his 
breakfast  and  some  cognac  ;  merely  glancing  casually  at  the 
body,  he  gave  the  order  to  march,  and  with  the  marcha  once 
more  rinp-inp  out.  the  men  tramped  back  through  the  light  of 


the  coming  day  to  barracks  and  breakfast,  leaving  the  dead 
man  alone  on  the  plain. 

The  next  day,  Private  Santiago  Moreno  himself,  whom 
we  have  seen  shot  and  left  dead  on  the  San  Geronimo  plains, 
was  there  at  sunset,  pale,  crazed  with  grief,  and  holding  in 
his  arms  a  dead  body  in  the  uniform  of  a  soldier,  but  with 
the  sweet,  peaceful  face  of  a  woman  who  had  offered  up  her 
life  for  a  friend.  When  the  sun  went  down,  his  lifeless 
form  remained,  still  clasping — even  in  death — the  other 
body  that  had  been  thought  his.  Herman  Felix. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1898. 


Dr.  Fred  W.  D'Evelyn,  whose  laboratory  is  at  405  Powell 
Street,  has  written  an  intensely  interesting  article  for  the 
press  on  the  subject  of  the  exhaustive  experiments  he  has 
made  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  animal  and  plant  life.  The 
doctor  says  that  the  lessening  of  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
human  system  interferes  with  cell-life,  and  causes  disease. 
Alcohol  is  the  best  known  agent  for  dehydration.  The  effect 
of  alcohol  on  plant  life  is  most  striking.  Experiments 
showed  onions  set  in  pure  water  grew  to  6%  inches  in  height 
in  27  days  ;  those  in  5  per  cent,  alcohol,  4  J/  inches  ;  those 
in  10  per  cent,  alcohol,  3X  inches  ;  while  half  water  and 
half  alcohol  kills  them  at  once.  Microscopic  examination 
also  showed  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  vegetable  exposed 
to  alcohol.  Similar  experiments  with  potatoes  and  wheat 
resulted  in  similarly  retarded  growths.  A  vegetable  or  grain 
of  wheat  which  has  lost  weight  by  exposure  to  the  air  may 
be  revived  and  will  grow  ;  but,  if  immersed  in  alcohol,  it  loses 
weight  and  never  revives,  proving  that  alcohol  attacks  the 
cell-life.  Plants  which  were  made  to  inhale  the  fumes  of  al- 
cohol through  their  leaves,  first  lost  color  and  then  died.  A 
turtle  dosed  with  whisky  for  a  week  was  found  with  con- 
gested lungs,  and  other  organs  contracted  upon  dissection. 
A  pigeon  which  was  given  whisky  three  times  a  day  for 
three  weeks,  died  of  gangrene  of  the  stomach,  and 
exhibited  a  condition  of  blood  akin  to  that  of  a  human 
drunkard.  It  was  seen  that  whisky  introduced  into  a  drop 
of  water  instantly  kills  every  form  of  animalcule,  and 
shrivels  up  their  bodies.  Dr.  D'Evelyn's  experiments  con- 
vinces him  that  water  is  the  source  of  life,  and  that  alcohol, 
through  its  affinity  for  water,  dehydrates  the  cell  either  in 
animal  or  plant  life,  and  that  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place 
life  is  endangered. 

^  •  » 

The  following  statement  of  Spain's  military  strength  is 
given  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  :  On  the  first 
of  October  last,  201,000  troops  were  reported  to  be  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  37,000  in  the  Philippines.  Since  then 
reinforcements,  a  few  thousand  strong,  have  gone  to  Cuba, 
but  these  have  doubtless  been  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  losses  in  General  Blanco's  campaigns.  For  the  home 
strength,  or  that  which  is  not  employed  in  the  colonies,  the 
statistics  furnished  us  go  back  to  the  preceding  year,  show- 
ing as  available  for  mobilization  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
with  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  and  North  Africa,  56 
second  and  56  third  battalions  and  10  rifle  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, in  all  124,000  men  ;  28  regiments  of  cavalry,  19,- 
600  ;  14  field  and  3  mountain  regiments  of  artillery,  with  9 
fortress  battalions,  41,035  ;  and  13,754  more  in  6  engineer 
regiments,  with  the  pontoon,  railway,  and  signal  corps,  mak- 
ing the  combatant  force  198,389,  supplemented  by  4,845 
men  in  the  administrative  and  sanitary  forces.  There  were 
also,  it  is  said,  in  March,  1896,  available  reserves  141,968 
strong,  of  which  1 1 2,000  were  infantry. 


Captain  Robley  D.  Evans,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
command  the  battle-ship  Iowa,  the  finest  ship  of  the  navy, 
once  tendered  his  resignation  from  the  service,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Gideon  Welles,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Captain  Evans,  who  is  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Fight- 
ing Bob,"  in  June,  1861,  was  a  midshipman  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  His  sympathies  were  supposed  to  have  been 
with  the  South.  He  with  a  number  of  other  midshipmen 
sent  in  their  resignations  to  the  Navy  Department,  but 
four  weeks  afterward  relented,  and  each  wrote  letters  full  of 
devotion  for  the  Union,  which  brought  about  their  restora- 
tion to  the  navy.  "  Fighting  Bob  "  never  misses  a  prize- 
fight if  he  can  help  it,  and  is  an  all-round  sportsman.  For 
four  years  he  was  the  companion  of  Mr.  Cleveland  on  his 
gunning  expeditions. 

+  •  m 

What  is  already  known  as  "the  Druce  case"  promises  to 
develop  into  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  century-end.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  late  T.  C.  Druce,  proprietor  of  a  fancy 
bazaar  in  Baker  Street,  London,  was  in  reality  a  Duke  of 
Portland  ;  that  the  coffin  buried  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Druce,  contained  no  body  ;  that  after 
his  alleged  death  he  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow's  ; 
and  that  on  several  occasions  after  his  alleged  death  he  re- 
visited the  Baker  Street  emporium,  to  which  it  is  said  he  had 
access  by  means  of  subterranean  passages.  These  state- 
ments are  surely  startling  enough  ;  if  the  opening  of  the 
grave  reveals  no  remains  in  the  coffin  said  to  contain  Mr. 
Druce's  body,  the  case  will  be  exciting  in  true  earnest. 


In  the  course  of  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Theatre,  in  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  spoke 
of  the  theatre  which  his  father  built  in  Springfield,  I1L,  in 
1840.  It  resembled  a  dry-goods  box,  he  said,  and  the  pro- 
hibitory license  enacted  made  it  impossible  to  open  it  until 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  young  lawyer,  came  to  Mr. 
Jefferson's  rescue  and  prevailed  on  the  city  fathers  to  take 
off  the  license. 

m  »  m 

"  Fancy  meeting  you  !  "  is  the  latest  importation  of  idiotic 
London  slang.  It  is  now  in  current  use  in  the  city  of  its 
conception  as  a  crushing  retort  in  quarrels,  disputes,  and 
wittv  encounters,  though  no  one  knows  or  cares  what  it  may 
l.  The  expression  comes  from  a  music-hall  ditty,  sung 
in  Liii  piovinces,  and  the  accent  is  laid  hard  on  the  last  ward, 
"vou." 


» 
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MAX    MULLER    AS    A    RACONTEUR. 

A  Charming  Example  of  Remioisceot  Literature— Anecdotes  about 

Riickert,   Humboldt,  Lowell,  Browning,  Thackeray, 

Jenny  Lind,  and  Others. 

In  a  volume  appropriately  entitled  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
Professor  Max  M tiller  has  given  to  the  public  his  reminis- 
cences of  the  well-known  and  interesting  persons  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  contact  during  his  long  and  notable  career. 
Owing  to  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  his  birth,  training, 
education,  and  the  variety  of  his  acquirements  and  accom- 
plishments, he  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  meet- 
ing and  studying  the  character  of  a  host  of  interesting  in- 
dividuals, to  whom  he  introduces  us  in  his  latest  work.  In 
his  preface  he  remarks  :  "  What  I  give  here  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  panorama  of  life  that  has  passed  before  my 
eyes.  Of  myself  there  is  but  little,  for  the  spectator  or 
interpreter  in  a  panorama  should  remain  unseen  and 
in  the  dark..  It  is  a  pleasure  to  him — though  often  a  sad 
pleasui'e — to  see  once  more  what  he  has  seen  before,  to 
live  the  old  time  over  again,  to  look  once  more  at  dear  faces, 
once  so  full  of  love  and  life,  to  feel  the  touch  of  a  vanished 
hand,  and  to  hear  a  voice  that  is  still."  The  book  is  divided 
into  four  parts  :  musical  recollections — from  which  we  quoted 
extensively  last  May  when  it  was  appearing  serially  in  Cos- 
viopolis  —  literary  recollections,  recollections  of  royalties, 
and  what  he  humorously  classes  "  beggars."  So  rich  is  this 
volume  in  delightful  reminiscences,  and  so  extraordinary  the 
range  of  the  writer's  experiences,  that  we  shall  give  our  read- 
ers another  taste  of  its  quality,  just  enough  to  make  them 
wish  for  more.  His  meeting  with  Uhland  in  his  German 
days  is  thus  narrated  : 

I  once  came  myself  in  personal  contact  with  Uhland,  the  head  of  the 
Swabian  school  of  poetry,  when  he  was  already  an  old  man.  He  came 
to  Leipzig  when  1  was  a  student  there,  and  stayed  at  the  house  of  Pro- 
fessor Haupt,  the  famous  Latin  and  German  scholar.  Uhland  was  a 
very  shy  and  retiring  man.  and  had  declined  every  kind  of  public  recep- 
tion. However,  the  young  students  would  not  be  gainsaid,  and  after 
assembling  in  the  afternoon  to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  show 
their  respect  to  the  German  poet  and  the  liberal  politician,  they  marched 
off,  some  six  or  eight  hundred  of  them,  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
house  where  they  knew  Uhland  was  staying,  and  sang  some  of  Uhland's 
songs.  At  last  Uhland,  a  little,  old,  wrinkled  man,  appeared  at  the 
window,  and  expected  evidently  that  some  one  should  address  him. 
But  no  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  no  one  ventured  to  speak, 
fearing  that  at  the  same  time  two  or  three  others  might  step  forward  to 
address  the  old  poet.  After  waiting  a  considerable  time,  the  position 
became  so  trying  that  I  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  I  stepped  forward,  and 
in  a  few  words  told  Uhland  how  he  was  loved  by  us  as  a  poet,  as  a 
scholar,  and  as  a  fearless  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  how 
proud  we  were  to  have  him  among  us.  We  then  waited  to  bear  him 
speak,  but  he  could  not  overcome  his  shyuess,  and  sent  a  message  to 
ask  some  of  us  to  come  into  his  room  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Even  then 
he  could  say  but  very  little,  but  when  he  knew  that  I  was  the  son  of  his  old 
friend,  Wilhelm  Muller,  he  was  pleased.  To  me  it  was  like  a  vision  of 
by-gone  days  when  I  looked  the  old  poet  in  the  eyes,  and  whenever  I 
hear  his  song,  "  Es  zogen  drei  Biirchen  wohl  iiber  den  Rhein,"  or  when 
I  read  his  beautiful  ballads,  I  see  the  silent  poet  looking  at  me  with  his 
kind  eyes,  unable  to  use  meaningless  words,  but  simply  saying,  "  thank 
you." 

He  considers  Riickert  the  greatest  German  poet  whom  be 
has  ever  known.  Riickert  had  been  made  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Berlin,  but  he  tried  to  escape  giving 
lectures  whenever  he  could.  Mtiller  relates  this  amusing 
experience  with  him  : 

"Why  do  you  want  to  learn  Persian  ? "  he  said.  I  humbly  explained 
the  reason.  "It  is  no  use  your  learning  Persian,"  he  continued,  "if 
you  do  not  know  Arabic."  To  this  I  was  able  to  reply  that  1  had  studied 
Arabic  for  a  year  under  Professor  Fleischer  at  Leipzig.  However,  the 
professor  was  not  to  be  foiled.  He  wanted  to  get  away  to  Neusess,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  minister  that  he  had  done  his  duty 
in  offering  to  lecture.  "  You  know."  he  said,  "  tres  faciunt  collegium. 
I  can  not  lecture  for  one."  This  was  unanswerable,  according  to  Ger- 
man academical  etiquette.  So  I  bowed  and  went  into  the  highways 
and  hedges  to  secure  the  help  of  two  commilitones.  Accompanied  by 
them,  1  invaded  the  professor  once  more  in  his  den.  All  three  of  us 
told  him  that  we  were  most  anxious  to  learn  Persian. 

One  of  them  actually  did  wish  to  learn  Persian,  and  became  after- 
ward a  very  distinguished  scholar.  He  was  then  called  Paul  Botticher, 
but  he  is  best  known  by  his  later  name,  Paul  de  Lagarde,  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary power  of  work  and  an  enormous  accumulation  of  knowledge. 
When  Riickert  saw  there  was  no  escape,  he  yielded,  at  first  not  with  a 
very  good  grace  ;  but  he  soon  became  most  delightful.  We  were  really 
working  together,  and  when  he  found  out  that  1  was  the  son  of  his  old 
friend  Wilhelm  Muller,  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  to  me.  At 
first  he  often  confessed  to  his  pupils  that  he  had  forgotten  his  Persian, 
but  with  every  week  it  seemed  to  come  back  to  him.  Nothing  more 
was  said  about  Neusess,  and  the  fields,  and  meadows,  and  woods  that 
he  had  to  desert  for  our  sakes.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  about 
Riickert  as  a  professor,  he  was  more  useful  in  his  informal  teaching  than 
many  learned  piofesiors  who  year  after  year  read  bis  lectures  to  large, 
admiring  audiences. 

That  Hr*nl«jldt  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  even  in  his 
old  age,  i...  .  trident  from  the  following  incident  which  oc- 
curred as  Mtiller  and  Humboldt  rode  home  from  a  dinner 
to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  King  Frederick  William 
the  Fourth  at  Potsdam  : 

Humboldt,  who  was  at  that  time  an  old  man,  about  eighty,  stood 
erect  for  several  hours,  like  all  the  rest.  When  we  drove  home  it  was 
very  late,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  on  the  great  sacrifice  he  was 
making  of  his  valuable  lime  in  attending  these  court  functions. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "the  Hohenzollern  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
I  know  they  like  to  show  this  old  piece  of  furniture  of  theirs.  So  I  go 
whenever  they  want  me."  He  went  on  to  say  how  busy  he  was  with 
his  "  Kosmos,"  and  how  he  could  no  longer  work  so  many  hours  as  in 
former  years.  "  As  I  get  old,"  he  said,  "  I  want  more  sleep — four  hours 
at  least.  When  I  was  young,"  he  continued,  "  two  hours  of  sleep  were 
quite  enough  for  me."  I  ventured  to  express  my  doubts,  apologizing 
for  differing  from  him  on  any  physiological  fact.  "  It  is  quite  a  mistake," 
he  said,  "  though  it  is  very  widely  spread,  that  we  want  seven  or  eight 
hours  of  sleep.  When  I  was  your  age,  I  simply  lay  down  on  the  sofa, 
turned  down  my  lamp,  and  after  two  hours'  sleep  I  was  as  fresh  as 
ever." 

In  his  musical  recollections,  he  tells  of  his  meeting  with 
Jenny  Lind  : 

Music  has  often  helped  me  in  my  pilgrimage  through  life.  Both  in 
Paris  and  later  on  in  London,  many  a  house  was  open  to  rae  which 
would  have  remained  closed  to  a  mere  scholar.  Musicians  also  always 
took  an  interest  in  the  son  of  the  poet,  Wilhelm  Muller,  whose  songs 
had  been  set  to  music,  Tiot  only  by  Schubert,  but  by  many  other  popular 
composers.  I  well  remember,  when  telling  Jenny  Lind  whose  son  I 
was,  how  she  held  up  her  hands  and  said  :  "  What,  the  son  of  the  poet 
of  the  '  Miillerlieder?'  Now  sit  down,"  she  said,  "and  let  me  sing  you 
the  '  Schone  Mullerin.'  "  And  she  began  to  sing,  and  sang  all  the 
principal  songs  of  that  sad  idyl,  just  moving  her  head  and  hands  a 
little,  but  really  acting  the  whole  story  as  no  actress  on  the  stage  o'  \? 
have  acted  it.    It  was  a  perfect  tragedy,  and  it  has  remained  with  w' 
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life.  .  .  .  She  even  came  to  dine  in  college,  and  after  dinner  said,  in  the 
most  charming  way:  "Do  you  think  your  friend.1;  would  like  me  to 
sing?"  Of  course,  I  could  not  have  asked  her  to  sing,  but  there  was 
no  necessity  for  asking  my  friends.  In  fact,  not  only  did  my  friends 
listen  with  delight  to  her  singing,  but  the  whole  quadrangle  of  "AH 
Souls"  was  black  with  uninvited  listeners,  and  the  applause  after  each 
song  was  immense  both  inside  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  college. 

James  Russell  Lowell's  conversational  powers  are  thus 
commented  on  : 

Lowell's  conversation  was  inexhaustible,  his  information  astonishing. 
Pleasant  as  he  was,  even  as  an  antagonist,  he  would  occasionally  lose 
his  temper  and  use  very  emphatic  language.  I  was  once  sitting  next  to 
him  when  I  heard  him  stagger  his  neighbor,  a  young  lady,  by  bursting 
out  with  :  "  But,  madam,  1  do  not  accept  your  major  premise  1 " 

Poor  thing,  she  evidently  was  not  accustomed  to  such  language,  and 
not  acquainted  with  that  terrible  term.  She  collapsed,  evidently  quite 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  gift  on  her  part  Mr.  Lowell  declined  to  accept. 

Sometimes  even  the  most  harmless  remark  about  America  would  call 
forth  very  sharp  replies  from  him.  Everybody  knows  that  the  salaries 
paid  by  America  to  her  diplomatic  staff  are  insufficient,  and  no  one 
knew  it  better  than  he  himself.  But  when  the  remark  was  made  in  bis 
presence  that  the  United  States  treated  their  diplomatic  representatives 
stingily,  he  fired  up,  and  discoursed  most  eloquently  on  the  advan- 
tages of  high  thoughts  and  humble  living. 

His  first  meeting  wilh  Thackeray  was  at  a  dinner  at  Ox- 
ford, to  which  he  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  author  of 
"  Vanity  Fair."      He  says  : 

Thackeray  was  then  writing  "  Esmond,"  and  a  Mr.  Stoddard — a  fel- 
low of  St.  John's  College — asked  me  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  We  were 
only  four,  and  we  were  all  very  much  awed  by  Thackeray's  presence, 
particularly  I,  not  being  able  as  yet  to  express  myself  freely  in  English. 
We  sat  silent  for  some  time,  no  one  ventured  to  make  the  first  remark, 
the  soup  was  over,  and  there  was  a  fine  John  Dory  on  the  table  wailing 
to  be  splayed.  We  were  hoping  for  some  brilliant  sally  from  Thackeray, 
but  nothing  came.  At  last  lliackeray  suddenly  turned  his  large  spec- 
tacled eyes  on  me  and  said  :  "Are  you  going  to  eat  your  own  ances- 
tor ? "  I  stared,  everybody  else  stared.  At  last  we  gave  it  up,  and 
Thackeray,  looking  very  grave  and  learned,  said  :  "  Surely  you  are  the 
son  of  the  Dorian  Muller — the  Muller  who  wrote  that  awfully  learned 
book  on  the  Dorians  ;  and  was  not  John  Dory  the  ancestor  of  all  the 
Dorians  ?  "  There  was  a  general,  "  Oh,  oh  !  "  but  the  ice  was  broken, 
and  no  one  after  this  horrible  pun  was  afraid  of  saying  anything. 

Browning,  he  says,  was  not  what  we  call  a  scholar,  though 
his  mind  was  saturated  with  classical  lore,  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Greek  poetry,  Greek  my  'ology,  and  Greek  sculpture 
was  very  keen.     He  adds  :  2  'd  ' 

He  could  not  quote  Greek  verses,  but  he  was  steeped  in  the  Greek 
tragedians  and  lyric  poets.  Of  course  this  classical  sympathy  was  but 
one  side  of  his  poetry.  Browning  was  full  of  sympathy,  nay,  of 
worship,  for  anything  noble  and  true  in  literature,  ancient  or  modern. 
What  was  most  delightful  in  him  was  his  generosity  in  pouring  out  his 
own  thoughts  before  anybody  who  shared  his  sympathies.  For  real 
and  substantial  conversation  there  was  no  one  his  equal,  and  even  in 
the  lighter  after-dinner  talk  he  was  admirable.  His  health  seemed 
good,  and  he  was  able  to  sacrifice  much  of  his  time  to  society.  He 
had  one  great  advantage — he  never  consented  to  spoiling  his  dinner  by 
making  a  speech. 

Of  his  last  meeting  with  Browning  at  Venice  he  writes  : 
He  was  staying  in  one  of  the  smaller  palaces  with  a  friend,  and  he 
was  easily  persuaded  to  read  some  of  his  poems.  I  asked  him  for  his 
poem  on  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  his  delivery  was  most  simple,  and  yet 
most  telling.  He  was  a  far  better  reader  than  Tennyson.  His  voice 
was  natural,  sonorous,  and  full  of  delicate  shades  ;  while  Tennyson  read 
in  so  deep  a  tone  that  it  was  like  the  rumbling  and  rolling  sound  of  the 
sea  rather  than  like  a  human  voice.  His  admirers,  who  thought  that 
everything  he  did  must  be  perfect,  encouraged  him  in  that  kind  of  a  de- 
livery ;  and,  while  to  rae  it  seemed  that  he  had  smothered  and  murdered 
some  of  the  poems  I  liked  best,  they  sighed,  and  groaned,  and  poured 
out  strange  interjections  meant  to  be  indicative  of  rapture. 

There  is  a  definiteness  in  Tennyson's  poetry  which  makes  it  easy  to 
recite  and  even  to  declaim  his  poems,  while  many  of  Browning's  com- 
positions do  not  lend  themselves  at  all  to  viva  voce  repetition.  There 
is  always  a  superabundance  of  thought  and  feeling  in  them,  and  his 
mastery  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  proved  a  temptation  which  he  could  not 
always  resist.  One  often  wished  that  some  of  Browning's  poems  could 
have  passed  through  the  Teonysonian  sieve,  to  take  away  all  that  is 
unnecessary  in  them,  and  to  moderate  his  exuberant  revelry  in  language. 

In  the  last  division  of  his  book,  he  says  of  his  experience 
with  "  beggars"  : 

Some  of  my  beggar  acquaintances  were  so  clever  and  so  well  educated 
that  they  might  easily  have  made  a  living  for  themselves  ;  but,  as  one  of 
them  told  rae  when  I  thought  I  had  made  him  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  quite  confidential,  they  preferred  begging  to  any  other  kind 
of  occupation.  "Talk  of  shooting  partridges  or  pheasants,"  he  said, 
"  talk  of  racing  or  gambling,  there  is  no  sport  like  begging.  There 
must  always  be  risk  in  sport,  and  the  risk  in  begging  is  very  great.  You 
are  fighting,"  my  half-penitent  informant  said,  "against  tremendous 
odds.  You  ring  at  the  door,  and  you  must  first  of  all  face  a  servant, 
who  generally  scrutinizes  you  with  great  suspicion,  and  declines  to  take 
your  name  or  your  card,  unless  you  have  a  clean  shirt  or  a  decent  pair 
of  boots.  Then,  after  you  have  been  admitted  to  the  presence,  you 
have  to  watch  every  expression  of  your  enemy  or  you'll  friend,  as  the 
case  may  be.  You  bave  to  face  the  cleverest  people  ii  ,f,he  v;orld,  and 
you  know  all  the  time  :hat  the  slightest  mistake  in  your  looks,  or  in  the 
tone  of  your  voice,  may  lead  to  ruin.  You  may  be  kicked  out  of  the 
house,  and  if  you  meet  wilh  a  high-minded  and  public-spirited  gentle- 
man, who  does  not  mind  trouble  and  expense,  you  may  find  yourself  in 
the  hands  of  the  police  for  trying  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretenses. 
No,"  he  concluded,  ' '  I  have  known  in  my  time  what  hunting,  and  shoot- 
ing, and  gambling  are  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  there  is  no  sport  like  beg- 
ging." 

In  conclusion  we  give  his  opinion  of  our  American  re- 
porter : 

I  do  not  like  him,  and  I  think,  at  all  events,  he  ought  to  tell  us  that 
we  are  being  interviewed.  Even  ancient  statues  are  protected  now 
against  snap-shots  in  the  museums  of  antiquities.  But  with  all  that,  I 
can  not  help  admiring  him.  His  skill,  in  the  cases  where  I  have  been 
under  his  scalpel  or  before  his  brush,  has  certainly  been  extraordinary, 
and  several  of  them  seem  to  have  seen  in  my  house,  in  my  garden,  in 
my  library,  and  in  ray  face,  what  I  rayself  have  never  detected  there, 
and  all  that  in  about  half  an  hour.  I  remember  one  visit,  however, 
which  was  rather  humiliating.  An  American  gentleman  (1  did  not 
know  that  he  was  interviewing  me)  had  been  tilting  with  me  for  a  long 
time,  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  and  makiog  evidently  a  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  myself  and  my  surroundings.  At  last  I  had  to  tell 
him  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  to  go,  as  I  had  to  deliver  a  lecture.  As  he 
seemed  so  interested  in  my  work,  I  naturally  expected  he  would  ask 
me  to  allow  him  to  hear  my  lecture.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  "I  am 
sorry,"  he  said,  "but  you  don't  mind  my  sitting  here  in  your  library 
till  you  come  back?"  And,  true  enough,  there  I  found  him  when  I 
came  home  after  an  hour,  and  he  was  delighted  to  see  me  again.  Some 
months  after  I  had  my  reward  in  a  raost  charming  account  of  an  inter- 
view with  Professor  Max  Muller,  published  in  an  American  journal. 
This  power  of  observation  which  these  interviewers,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  most  American  travelers,  seem  to  possess,  is  highly  valuable,  and 
as  most  of  us  can  not  hope  to  have  more  than  a  few  hours  to  see  such 
monuments  of  St.  Peter  or  Santa  Sophia,  or  such  giants  as  Tennyson 
or  Browning,  we  ought  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  American 
friends,  and  try  to  acquire  some  of  their  pace  and  go. 
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The  only  steamer  sailing  between  Vancouver  and  St. 
Michaels  that  is  fully  protected  against  Spanish  warships  is 
said  to  be  the  Garonne^  which  carries  the  British  flag. 


CUBAN    RELIEF    AS    AN    "AD." 

What  a  New  York  Editor    Has    Done  Among   Starving   Reconcen- 
trados— The  Christian  Herald  and  Its  Relief  Fund- 
Good  Work  of  Dr.  Louis   Klop3ch. 

One  unexpected  effect  of  Spain's  oppression  of  Cuba  has 
been  to  boom  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  circulation  of  the 
Christian  Herald.  This  religious  weekly  is  the  property  of 
Dr.  Louis  Klopsch,  and  Weyler's  trocha  has  brought  to  him 
a  most  unexpected  prominence  and  to  his  paper  a  most  un- 
looked-for prosperity. 

The  Christian  Herald  and  Signs  of  Our  Times,  to  give  it 
its  full  name,  is  an  undenominational  religious  weekly  which 
has  heretofore  lived  an  uneventful  and,  asthe  world  of  re- 
ligious weeklies  goes,  fairly  successful  career.  It  had  been 
jogging  along  comfortably  for  a  number  of  years,  when  the 
Rev.  T.  de  Witt  Talmage  allowed  his  name  to  be  printed  on 
the  cover  as  editor.  He  has  since  contributed  to  the  paper 
his  Sunday  sermons,  which  had  theretofore  been  syndicated 
in  the  newspapers.  This  feature  alone  ran  the  Christian 
Herald's  circulation  up  from  some  thirty  thousand  to  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand.  It  now  occupies 
handsome  quarters  in  the  Bible  House,  that  cynosure  and 
pride  of  all  religious  pilgrims  to  this  great  city,  which  adds 
greatly  to  its  stability  in  the  eyes  of  its  readers.  But  the 
circulation  has  remained  constant  at  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  until  now,  when  this  war,  or  rather  the 
oppression  that  will  lead  to  war,  has  more  than  doubled  that 
number. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  sermon  by  the  famous  preacher 
from  across  the  bridge,  the  paper  has  the  usual  departments 
of  journals  of  its  class  and  a  "  Mail-Bag,"  wherein  the  two 
associate  editors  enlighten  anxious  inquirers  on  such  preg- 
nant questions  as  "  How  can  you  prove  by  Scripture  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  repentance  after  death  ?  "  "  Ought  a 
man  who  has  been  converted  pay  a  saloon-keeper  an  old 
standing  debt  for  whisky  ? "  "  What  kind  of  people  live  in 
Cuba  ? "  "  How  many  verses  must  I  read  a  day  to  read  the 
Bible  through  in  a  year  ?  " 

The  people  who  ask  questions  like  these  may  not  be 
brilliantly  illiterate,  but  their  hearts — that  is,  all  except  that 
of  the  converted  dram-taker,  who  evidently  wants  moral 
support  in  standing  off  that  bill — are  in  the  right  place,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  Christian  Herald  made  no  mistake 
when  he  determined  to  open  a  subscription  among  his 
readers  for  money  to  help  the  starving  Cubans.  The  lists 
were  opened  some  three  months  ago,  and  the  response  was 
cordial  and  immediate,  not  only  in  subscriptions  to  the  fund, 
but  also  in  new  subscriptions  to  the  paper,  running  the  cir- 
culation up  in  a  few  weeks  to  half  a  million.  Up  to  the 
present  time  more  than  $95,000  has  been  received,  $6,368.15 
having  been  sent  in  in  the  past  week,  and  the  contributors 
include  citizens  of  every  Stale  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
with  some  from  Canada  and  abroad.  In  the  latest  issue  of 
the  paper  more  than  five  thousand  contributions,  from  in- 
dividuals and  collections,  are  acknowledged,  and  they  range 
from  five  cents  to  one  hundred  dollars,  although  but  one 
has  reached  the  latter  figure. 

The  good  work  of  Dr.  Klopsch  has  not  stopped  with  the 
collecting  of  this  money  ;  he  has  himself  gone  to  Cuba  to 
see  that  it  was  properly  distributed,  and  he  returned  only  a 
few  days  ago  from  a  month's  stay  in  the  stricken  island.  He 
went  there  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Cuban  Relief  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  President  McKinley,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  present  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
Miss  Clara  Barton,  president  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  who 
had  been  on  the  island  about  a  month.  That  lady,  how- 
ever, declined  to  be  burdened  with  the  contribution,  and  as 
she  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  anything  practical  in  the 
relief  work,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  she  retired  her 
society  from  active  work  in  the  Cuban  field,  and  Dr.  Klopsch 
became  the  active  director  of  the  relief  operations.  He  re- 
ports that  to  support  the  destitute  people  on  the  island  there 
is  needed  weekly  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  he  expresses 
implicit  faith  in  the  American  people  to  furnish  this  sum. 
Already  his  relief  operations  include  shipments  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  different  towns,  scattered  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other,  and  these,  distributing  to  minor 
towns,  have  satisfactorily  provisioned  two  hundred  and  five 
thousand  des  itute  reconcentrados  for  a  period  of  ten  days. 
These  shipments,  which  are  distributed  by  a  train  of  four- 
teen cars,  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  will 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  ten  days  until  the  end  of  this 
month  ;  but  a  new  supply  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  tons 
must  come  from  the  United  States  to  supply  the  recon- 
centrados' needs  in  May. 

In  addition  to  these  food  supplies,  for  which  Dr.  Klopsch 
perfected  an  admirable  system  of  dissemination  during  his 
stay,  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash  has  been  sent  from  the 
Christian  Herald  fund  to  the  United  States  consuls  at 
Matanzas  and  Sagua  la  Grande  for  the  relief  of  silent  suf- 
ferers—those unfortunates  who  have  not  known  before  what 
it  is  to  want  and  whose  pride  makes  it  impossible  even  now 
for  them  to  make  known  their  needs. 

When  Dr.  Klopsch  returned  from  his  Cuban  trip,  he  went 
to  Washington  and  reported  on  the  condition  of  American 
relief  work  to  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  official  introduced  him  to  the  President,  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  several  prominent  senators.  Among  those 
whom  he  met  was  Judge  Day,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  who  put  a  question  that  is  particularly  pertinent  in 
view  of  the  present  developments. 

"  Dr.  Klopsch,"  said  Judge  Day,  "  in  case  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  how  would  these  reconcentrados  be  affected  ?  " 

"  If  the  ports  of  Cuba  were  closed  against  us,"  Dr. 
Klopsch  replied,  "the  Spanish  military  would  immediately 
seize  all  the  stores  on  hand,  and  the  reconcentrados  must  in- 
evitably perish,  as  even  at  the  present  time,  with  ports  open, 
they  are  no  further  than  eight  or  ten  days  removed  from 
death  by  sheer  starvation."  Fl.v 

New  York,  April  14,  1898. 
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A    BLOODY    BATTLE. 

The    Famous    Sea-Fight    During   the    Chile-Peruvian    War— The 

Decks  a  Shambles— Four  Commanders  Killed— 

Horrors  of  Modern  Warfare. 


In  a  vivid  article  on  the  Chile-Peruvian  War  of  1879, 
which  was  the  result  of  a  quarrel  over  the  nitrate-beds  near 
Antofagasta,  Bolivia,  Claude  H.  Wetmore,  in  the  Century 
Magazine  for  April,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  sea-fights  of  modern  times.  In  May,  1879, 
Admiral  Grau,  an  able  officer  who  was  a  graduate  of  the 
French  Naval  Academy,  and  Captain  Moore,  a  half-breed, 
in  command  of  the  Peruvian  turret-ship  Huascar  and  iron- 
clad Independencia,  respectively,  sighted  the  Chilean  ships 
Covadonga  and  Esmeralda  at  Iquique,  off  the  coast  of 
Bolivia.  In  an  engagement  which  followed,  the  Huascar, 
after  shelling  the  wooden  sloop  Esmeralda  for  two  and  a  half 
hours,  used  her  ram,  and  succeeded,  after  three  attempts,  in 
sinking  her  rival  The  hidependencia,  Peru's  most  powerful 
iron-clad,  on  the  other  hand,  was  coaxed  by  the  Covadonga 
into  shallow  water,  where  she  struck  a  reef  and  sank  within 
half  an  hour.  Thus  the  battle  of  Iquique  was  turned  from  a 
Peruvian  victory  into  a  defeat,  the  Covadonga  having  made 
good  her  escape. 

Within  three  months  a  land  battle  was  fought  near 
Tarua,  and  then  for  a  few  months  there  was  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  while  preparations  for  a  more  active  struggle 
were  made  by  both  sides.  Becoming  tired  of  inactivity, 
Admiral  Grau  urged  President  Prado  to  allow  him  to  take  to 
the  open  again,  and  finally  gained  consent  to  put  to  sea,  taking 
out  the  Huascar  and  the  Unio?i.  For  three  months  they 
proved  the  terror  of  the  Chilean  coast.  Grau  would  steam 
into  a  harbor  of  a  morning  with  the  Huascar,  leaving  the 
Union  to  watch  in  the  offing,  destroy  all  of  the  enemy's 
land-works  that  could  be  reached  with  his  guns  between 
dawn  and  sunset,  and  leave  shore  before  nightfall.  The 
destruction  of  unresisting  objects  soon  ceased  being  excit- 
ing, however,  and  as  the  coal  supply  was  low  and  there  were 
no  fresh  provisions  on  board,  Grau  decided  to  return  to 
Callao. 

On  the  night  of  "October  7,  1879,  when  only  four  days 
from  home,  they  encountered  the  Chilean  Almirante  Coch- 
rane, from  which  they  attempted  to  fly,  having  been  ordered 
by  President  Prado  not  to  risk  a  conflict  with  one  of  the 
enemy's  battle-ships.  When  this  proved  useless,  Grau  knew 
that  it  meant  surrender  or  fight,  and  he  prepared  for  battle. 
What  followed  is  best  told  by  Mr.  Wetmore,  who  writes  : 

"  At  nine  o'clock  the  Cochrane  was  within  three  thousand 
yards,  and  Grau,  having  given  a  last  glance  around,  and 
having  signaled  the  Union  to  keep  out  of  the  enemy's  way, 
entered  the  conning-tower  that  was  to  prove  his  tomb. 
Not  a  shot  had  as  yet  been  fired.  These  modern 
ships,  carrying  guns  that  could  throw  a  shell  from  four  to 
five  miles,  reserved  their  fire  for  closer  quarters.  Five  min- 
utes later  Grau  gave  a  command  to  the  officer  in  the  turret, 
and  a  shot  from  one  of  the  Huascar^s  10-inch  guns  whistled 
over  the  water.  The  commander  of  the  Cochrane  evidently 
wished  for  still  closer  range,  and  did  not  reply  until  three 
shots  had  left  the  turret  of  the  little  ship.  Finally  the  an- 
swer came  in  the  shape  of  a  broadside,  and  a  shell  dented 
the  Huascar's  protective  belt  just  above  the  water-line.  A 
moment  later,  the  Gatling  guns  in  the  tops  of  both  ships  were 
brought  into  action,  and  a  leaden  hail  began  to  patter,  while 
great  projectiles  were  hurled  from  the  large  deck  cannon. 
The  rapid-firing  pieces  of  the  Chileans  were  trained  upon 
the  Huascar's  turret  apertures,  while  the  one  in  the  military 
top  of  the  latter  vessel  was  aimed  at  the  gun-ports  of  the 
enemy.  Many  a  man  dropped,  dead  or  wounded,  hit  by 
one  of  these  small  shot.  For  fifteen  minutes  not  much  was 
accomplished  by  the  great  gun-fire  ;  the  heavy  shot  either 
fell  short  of  the  mark  or  were  buried  in  the  armor.  By  this 
time,  when  the  ships  were  within  fifteen  hundred  yards  of 
each  other,  a  shell  from  the  Cochrane  entered  the  Huascar's 
turret,  exploded,  and  killed  twelve  men.  But  the  places  of 
the  dead  were  quickly  taken  by  men  from  below,  the  cham- 
ber was  cleared  of  the  corpses,  the  guns  were  loaded  again, 
and  the  action  was  renewed.  Then  the  Huascar  secured  an 
advantage.  One  of  her  10-inch  shells  forced  its  way  through 
a  casemate  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  Cochrane,  exploded 
on  the  deck,  dismantled  a  gun,  and  killed  several  men.  For 
a  few  minutes  the  enemy  was  in  such  confusion  that  not  a 
cannon  was  fired  ;  and  it  became  almost  a  panic  on  the 
Cochrane  when  the  Huascar  edged  in  closer,  her  sailors 
cheering  as  they  again  discharged  the  twin  pieces. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  combat  victory  perched  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  red,  white,  and  red  ;  but  even  as  it  did  so  the 
commander  of  the  Cochrane  saw  relief  which  Grau  had  not 
perceived.  In  fact,  a  shot  that  plowed  into  the  Huascar's 
side  was  the  first  warning  the  Peruvian  admiral  had  of 
assistance  coming  to  the  Chileans  ;  and  looking  to  star- 
board through  a  peep-hole  in  the  conning-tower,  he  saw  the 
Blanco  Encalada  bearing  down  ;  while  veering  seaward, 
only  a  few  cable-lengths'  astern  of  the  rapidly  approaching 
iron-clad,  were  the  Matias  Cousino  and  the  Covadonga, 
evidently  starting  off  to  give  chase  to  the  Union,  by  this 
time  well  in  the  offing,  and  fitted,  because  of  her  superior 
speed,  to  take  care  of  herself.  Grau  therefore  turned  his 
attention  to  his  own  ship,  which  indeed  was  in  sore  straits. 
"  Seeing  aid  at  hand,  the  men  on  the  Cochrane  had  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  and  when  the  Blanco  had  ranged 
along  to  port  the  horror  of  it  began,  and  the  engagement  re- 
solved itself  into  a  marine  carnage  ;  for  the  Huascar  lay 
between  two  fires — the  Cochrane  to  starboard,  the  Blanco  to 
port,  and  both  so  near  that  the  gunners  in  the  turret  of  the 
little  si  ip  could  see  the  faces  of  their  adversaries  as  the  lat- 
ter signted  the  pieces  on  the  Chilean  boats.  .  .  . 

"  Fi  om  the  first  of  the  battle  the  encouraging  voice  of  Grau 
had  r  ime  to  the  men  in  the  turret  through  the  speaking-tube 
from  the  conning-tower  ,  jut  when  the  Blanco  crowded  into 
the  U  ck  of  it,  and  great  :hot  struck  the  Huascar's  sides  as 
regularly  as  blows  of  a  battering-ram,  the    orders  of  the 


commander  were  no  longer  heard.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
the  turret  called  to  his  superior.  There  was  no  answer,  and 
when  Commander  Elias  Aguerre  ran  up  the  narrow  little 
ladder  that  led  to  the  tower,  he  stumbled  over  the  dead  body 
of  his  admiral.  A  shell  had  struck  the  conning-tower,  and 
had  taken  off  Grau's  head  as  neatly  as  if  the  decapitation 
had  been  by  the  guillotine.  This  shell  also  killed  Lieutenant 
Ferre,  the  admiral's  aid.  There  was  only  time  to  push  the 
corpses  aside,  and  the  new  commanding  officer  pulled  back 
the  tube-flap  to  give  his  directions  ;  but,  as  he  did  so,  the 
Huascar  staggered,  keeled  over,  then  shook  in  every  plate, 
while  a  concussion  more  terrific  than  any  so  far,  told  that  a 
shell  had  entered  the  turret  and  had  burst  there.  When  the 
fumes  had  cleared  away  so  that  a  person  could  speak,  a  mid- 
shipman called  out  that  one  of  the  great  guns  had  been  dis- 
mounted, and  twenty  men  killed.  The  survivors  tumbled  the 
bodies  through  the  hatch  that  opened  into  the  deck  below, 
thus  releasing  the  clogged  machinery  ;  and  as  the  corpses 
rattled  down,  other  men  rushed  up. 

"  Once  more  all  was  silent  in  the  conning-tower.  Lieu- 
tenant Palacios  hastened  there,  but  before  he  could  enter  he 
was  compelled  to  push  three  bodies  out  of  the  way.  He 
had  barely  given  his  first  command  when  a  bullet  from  the 
well-aimed  rifle  of  a  marine  in  an  enemy's  top  lodged  be- 
tween his  eyes.  Then  the  fourth  to  command  the  Huascar 
that  day,  Lieutenant  Pedro  Garezon,  took  the  place,  and  as 
he  did  so  he  called  through  an  aperture,  telling  the  quarter- 
master to  put  the  helm  to  port  ;  for  he  had  determined  to 
ram  one  of  the  adversaries,  and  sink  with  her  if  necessary. 
Over  and  over  spun  the  wheel,  but  the  Huascar's  head  still 
pointed  between  the  Chileans. 
„  "'Port !    Port,  I  say  ! '  screamed  the  commander. 

"  'She  won't  answer,'  came  back  the  sullen  reply  from  the 
only  one  of  four  quartermasters  alive  ;  the  bodies  of  the 
others  were  lying  upon  the  grating  at  his  feet. 

" '  A  shot  has  carried  away  the  starboard  steering-gear, 
sir,'  reported  an  ensign  ;  and  he  dropped  dead  as  the 
words  left  his  mouth. 

"  The  Huascar  now  lay  drifting  in  a  hell  of  shot  and 
flame,  but  all  the  while  the  red,  white,  and  red  fluttered 
from  the  peak.  One  by  one,  in  twos  and  in  threes,  the  men 
in  the  turret  dropped  at  their  posts  ;  and  at  last  the  re- 
maining great  gun  was  silent,  its  tackle  literally  choked  with 
dead.  .  .  . 

"  With  coats  and  waistcoats  off,  the  surgeons  had  been 
laboring  in  the  ward-room  upon  the  wounded,  who,  shriek- 
ing in  their  agony,  had  been  tumbled  down  the  companion- 
way  like  so  much  butchered  beef  ;  for  there  was  no  time  to 
use  stretchers  or  to  carry  a  stricken  comrade  to  a  doctor's 
care.  While  they  were  sawing,  amputating,  and  bandaging, 
a  shell  tore  into  the  ward-room,  burst,  and  fragments 
wounded  the  assistant-surgeons,  the  chief  of  the  medical 
staff  having  been  killed  earlier  in  the  conflict.  Those  un- 
fortunates who  were  stretched  upon  the  table  awaiting  their 
turn  under  the  knife,  and  those  who  lay  upon  the  floor, 
suffered  no  more  pain — they  were  killed  as  they  lay  groan- 
ing. This  shell  tore  away  ward-room  and  stern  cabin,  and 
hardly  a  trace  was  left  of  the  bulkhead.  After  that  what 
little  surgery  was  done  was  performed  in  the  coal-bunkers. 
"Huddled  in  a  passage-way  near  the  engine-room  were  a 
score  or  more  of  non-combatants — stewards,  pantrymen,  and 
stokers.  .  .  .  Suddenly  they  heard  a  crash,  followed  by  the 
rending  of  the  deck,  and  the  little  iron-clad  swayed  as  if  she 
had  struck  a  reef.  Some  one  passed  the  word  that  the  main- 
topmast  had  been  shot  away.  As  it  came  down  it  brought 
living  men  to  be  dashed  to  death,  also  corpses  that  had  been 
hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  military-top. 

"There  was  a  cry  of  'fire!'  and  all  hands  rushed  to 
stations — perhaps  two  men  to  a  boat's  crew,  one  to  a  pump 
gang. 

"  *  d the  fire  ! '  shouted  Lieutenant  Garezon.  '  Re- 
pel boarders  ! ' 

"  They  were  metamorphosed  by  this  order  from  fire- 
fighters into  warriors  again,  and  formed  a  line  of  bleeding 
men,  their  clothing  in  rags,  and  ranged  in  company  front, 
stokers  elbowing  marines,  pantrymen  leveling  rifles  in  union 
with  midshipmen,  awaited  the  coming  of  a  fleet  of  the  enemy's 
boats  which,  crowded  with  marines,  were  forcing  their  way 
through  the  water  toward  the  wounded,  staggering  Huascar, 
that  lay  like  a  log,  motionless. 

"  But  fire  raged  between  decks,  and  flames  flared  up  the 
after-companion  way ;  and  when  the  boats  had  crowded 
around,  like  threshers  attacking  a  whale  that  had  been 
struck  to  death,  the  few  survivors  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  force  of  numbers,  and  the  Chileans  swarmed  the  iron- 
clad's deck. 

"  The  victors  had  barely  got  control  of  the  flames  when 
word  was  brought  to  the  officer  commanding  the  boarding- 
party  that  the  prize  was  sinking.  He  examined  her  sides, 
and  as  there  was  no  great  injury  below  the  water-line,  he 
summoned  Chief-Engineer  MacMahon,  and  accused  him  of 
scuttling  the  ship.  The  latter  laughed  defiantly.  The  officer 
cocked  a  revolver,  placed  it  at  his  head,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  if  the  man  did  not  tell  what  he  had  done.  Only  then 
did  he  admit  having  opened  the  sea- valves,  and  the  Chileans, 
rushing  below,  were  only  able  to  close  them  just  as  the 
blood-stained  water  lapped  the  slippery  deck. 

"  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  the  number  slain,  but  the 
accounts  in  Callao  were  that  of  two  hundred  men  on  the 
Huascar  nearly  one  hundred  were  killed,  and  of  the  re- 
remainder  only  half  escaped  without  injury.  The  Peruvian 
dead  were  thrown  into  the  sea  as  the  Blanco  Encalada  took 
the  battered,  blood-stained  Huascar  in  tow.  .  .  . 

"To  this  day,  at  every  general  muster  of  a  Peruvian 
army  division,  at  every  monthly  inspection  on  the  ships 
comprising  the  fleet,  the  name  of  Grau  is  the  first  to  be 
heard  in  the  roll-call.  An  officer  steps  forward,  lifts  his 
hat,  points  upward,  and  answers:  'Absent,  but  accounted 
for.     He  is  with  the  heroes.'  " 


New  Orleans  has  a  women's  Audubon  Monument  Associ- 
ation, which  has  secured  sufficient  funds  for  a  monument  to  the 
great  naturalist.     It  will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  city  parks. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Revenge:  A  Ballad  of  the  Fleet. 
At  Floras,  in  the  Azores.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay. 
And  a  pinnace,  like  a  fluttered  bird,  came  flying  from  far  away  : 
"  Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea !     We  have  sighted  fifty-three !  " 
Then  swore  Lord  Thomas  Howard  :  "  'Fore  God  I  am  no  coward  ; 
But  I  can  not  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  out  of  gear, 
And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.     I  mast  fly.  but  follow  quick. 
We  are  six  ships  of  the  line  ;  can  we  fight  with  fifty-three?" 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville:  "I  know  you  are  no  coward. 

You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them  again. 
But  I've  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying  sick  ashore. 
I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  them,  my  Lord  Howard, 

To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain." 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five  ships  of  war  that  day, 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer  heaven  ; 
But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from  the  land 
Very  carefully  and  slow, 

Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 
And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  below, 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 
And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain  that  they  were  not  left  to  Spain, 

To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the  ship  and  to  fight, 
And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the  Spaniard  came  in  sight 

With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather  bow. 
'  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ? 

Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 
For  to  fight  is  but  to  die ! 

There'll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this  sun  be  set." 
And  Sir  Richard  said  again  :  "  We  be  all  good  Englishmen, 
Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of  the  devil, 

For  I  never  turned  my  back  upon  Don  or  devil  yet." 

Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laughed,  and  we  roar'd  a  hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of  the  foe, 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck  and  her  ninety  sick  below  ; 
For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left  were  seen. 
And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  through  the  long  sea  lane  between. 

Thousands   of   their   soldiers   looked   down   from    their   decks   and 

laughed, 
Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the  mad   little  craft 

Running  on  and  on  till  delay'd 
By  their  mountain-like  San  Philip  that,  of  fifteen  hundred  tons 
And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her  yawning  tiers  of  guns, 

Took  the  breath  from  our  sails  and  we  stay'd. 

And  while  now  the  great   San  Philip  hung  above  us  like  a  cloud. 
Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall  long  and  loud. 

Four  galleons  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  starboard  lay, 
And  the  battle  thunder  broke  from  them  all. 

But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  bethought  herself  and  went, 
Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left  her  ill  content  : 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and   they  fought  us  hand  to 
hand, 
For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes  and  musketeers, 
And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a  dog  that  shakes  his  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

And  the  sun  went  down  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the  sum- 
mer sea, 
But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the  fifty-three. 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night   long,  their   high-built   galleons 

came  ; 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night   long,  with   her   battle    thunder 

and  flame ; 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back  with  her  dead 
and  her  shame. 
For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shattered,  and  so  could   fight 

us  no  moie — 
God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world  before? 

For  he  said  :  "  Fight  on  !  Fight  on  1 " 

Though  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck, 
And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  short  summer  night  was  gone. 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had  left  the  deck, 
But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it  suddenly  dead, 
And  himself  was  wounded  again  in  the  side  and  the  head, 
And  he  said  :  "  Fight  on  !  Fight  on  ! " 

And   the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun   smiled  out  far  over  the 
summer  sea. 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  round  us  alt  in  a  ring  ; 
But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  feared  that  we  still 
could  sting, 
So  they  watched  what  the  end  would  be  ; 

And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 
But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 

Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim'd  for  life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the  desperate  strife. 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them  stark  and 

cold, 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the  powder  was  all  of 
it  spent ; 
And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over  the  side  ; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride : 
"  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again. 
We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men, 
And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  shore 

We  die — does  it  matter  when  ? 
Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner — sink  her,  split  her  in  twain. 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of  Spain  I " 

And  the  gunner  said  "  Ay,  ay,"  but  the  seamen  made  reply  : 

"  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives, 

We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to  let  us  go  ; 
We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike  another  blow," 
And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the  foe. 
And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flagship  bore  him  then, 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir  Richard  caught  at   last. 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face,  with  their  courtly  foreign  grace  ; 
But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried  : 

"  I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a  valiant   man   and   true  ; 
I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do  : 
With  a  joyful  spirit  I,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  die  !  " 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so  valiant  and  true 

And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain  so  cheap, 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and  his  English  few  ; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  ?    He  was  devil  for  aught  they  knew. 

But  they  sank  his  body  with  honor  down  into  the  deep, 
And  they  mann'd  the  Revenge  with  a  swarthier  alien  crew, 

And  away  she  sail'd  with  her  loss  and  long'd  for  her  own, 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruin'd  awoke  from  ship. 

And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the  weather  to  moan, 
And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew, 
And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earthquake  grew, 
Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their  masts  and  their 
flags. 

And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and   fell  on  the  shot-shattered  navy 
of  Spain, 
And  the  little  Revenge  herself,  went  down  by  the  island  crags, 

To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. — Alfred  Tennyson. 


April  25,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LORD  BERESFORD? 

"Cockaigne"     Probably    Means    Him— What    He    Thinks    of   the 
American  People— Opinions  of  Less  Weight  Gleaned  in  Club- 
land, in  the  West  End,  and  at  Country  Houses. 


By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you,  either  war  with  Spain 
will  be  in  full  swing,  or  else  peace  will  be  fully  assured.  And 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  latter  alternative  will  be 
the  one  adopted.  In  either  case  it  seems  to  me  that  what  I 
am  going  to  relate  will  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

It  has  been  very  amusing  to  me  throughout  this  Cuban 
controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  to  observe 
and  note  the  various  opinions  I  have  heard  from  English  lips 
on  the  subject.  It  has  only  been  since  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Maine  that  the  topic  has  been  mentioned  in  society.  I  dare 
say  that  in  business  and  theatrical  circles  it  has  been  differ- 
ent. I  only  speak  of  the  West  End  in  general  (including 
Clubland)  and  a  few  country  houses  in  particular.  The  day 
after  the  Maine  disaster  I  was  sitting  in  a  club  smoking- 
room  reading  the  cable  news  in  the  Daily  Telegraphy  when 
a  florid  old  gentleman  opposite  put  down  his  Morning  Post 
on  his  knees,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  I'm  blowed  !  " 

I  knew  the  old  chap  pretty  well.  He  was  rather  a  swell  in 
his  way,  having  a  small  handle  to  his  name.  I  call  him  old, 
but  he  is  not  yet  sixty. 

"What's  up?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  this  blooming  explosion  of  a  Yankee  ship,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Dreadful,  isn't  it?  "  I  said. 

"  H'm,  yes  ;  but  what  gets   me  is "      He  stopped  to 

look  for  something  in  the  paper. 

"  Is  what?"  I  asked. 

"  What  the  devil  was  she  doing  there,  poking  her  nose  into 
a  place  where  she  didn't  belong?     What  can  you  expect?" 

"  But  Havana  is  a  friendly  port." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay.  But  she'd  have  been  all  right  if  she'd 
kept  at  home  and  minded  her  own  business." 

I  couldn't  help  remembering  the  correctness  of  this  re- 
mark when  the  official  report  of  the  explosion  came  out. 
Of  course  it  was  just  a  chance,  inconsequent  bit  of  growl  at  a 
Yankee  man-of-war  born  of  prejudice  and  ignorance — noth- 
ing more. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said,  "  British  men-of-war  visit  for- 
eign ports." 

He  elevated  his  eyebrows  and  looked  at  me  with  sur- 
prise. 

"British  men-of-war?  Oh,  that's  quite  different.  Of 
course  they  do.  But,  I  say,  have  you  heard  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  got  the  influenza  again.     That's  the  third  time." 

About  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  staying  with  some  friends  in 
Yorkshire,  and  one  night  at  dinner  I  overheard  the  follow- 
ing : 

"Isn't  it  funny  to  think  of  the  Yankees  going  to  fight 
anybody?"  said  a  girl  to  a  young  chap  who  had  just  been 
gazetted  to  a  smart  cavalry  regiment. 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"  I  didn't  think  they  went  in  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
thought  they  only  made  money  in  business,  and  sent  over 
beef,  and  married  their  daughters  to  noblemen,  and  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  Yes,  so  did  I." 

"  But  do  they  know  anything  about  war,  do  you  im- 
agine ?  " 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure.     Should  fancy  not." 

"  Of  course  they'll  get  the  worst  of  it." 

"  Rather." 

"  It  must  be  an  awful  bore  for  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  Mrs.  Curzon,  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  mustn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  must." 

Then  the  talk  went  off  into  hunting. 

Just  one  more  instance,  though  I  could  give  you  dozens. 
I  only  quote  this  to  show  that  expressions  do  not  all  run  in 
one  direction. 

I  was  coming  back  to  town  from  my  Yorkshire  visit  by 
one  of  the  London  and  North- Western  trains,  and  the 
smoking-compartment  I  got  into  already  contained  three 
other  passengers.  Two  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  train  started 
on  again,  continued  a  conversation  which  had  apparently 
been  interrupted  by  the  stoppage  at  my  station.  The  one 
that  really  did  all  the  talking  was  a  rather  stout  man,  below 
middle  height,  with  a  round,  cherry  face  and  peculiarly 
bright,  laughing  eyes  for  his  age,  which  was  a  trifle  over 
fifty.     At  a  glance  I  knew  who  it  was. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  as  soon  as  the  train  was  out  of  the 
station,  "  I  am  sure  an  Anglo-American  alliance  would  be  a 
grand  achievement  in  the  cause  of  commerce.  As  I  have 
already  said,  it  is  a  natural  condition  of  things  that  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations  should  make  common  cause 
both  for  mutual  protection  and  the  preservation  of  their 
commercial  interests.  The  American  people  possess  a 
national  pride  that  will  carry  them  through  any  difficulty, 
and  though  a  conflict  with  Spain  may  begin  with  a  few 
disasters,  in  the  end  they  will  be  victorious.  The  resources 
of  the  United  States  are  unlimited.  They  have  all  the 
money  they  want,  they  do  not  need  to  be  fed  from  abroad, 
and  their  patriotism  is  stupendous.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  Americans.  I  was  stationed  in  the  Pacific  when  I 
was  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  there  got  my  first  notions  of  the 
American  character,  which  I  have  respected  ever  since. 
They  won't  stand  any  nonsense  when  their  national  pride  is 
roused.  I  know  that  from  experience."  He  then  related  a 
story  of  which  he  was  once  himself  the  very  unwilling  hero, 
and  which  has  been  told  many  times  in  the  papers. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  expected  you  to  be  so  fond  of  them 
after  that,"  laughed  his  friend. 

"What!  I  hope  I'm  not  such  a  churl  as  that,"  here- 
plied.  "  It  served  me  perfectly  right.  Though  a  small 
affair,  it  showed  me  that  they  were  a  people  who  wouldn't 
stand  any  humbugging  when  their  flag  was  affected.     That 


flag  flew  over  the  Maine^  remember,  and  there  is  where  the 
point  is." 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind  of  thing, 
but  this  will  suffice  to  show  what  a  warm  friend  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  in  one  of  the  most  gallant  officers 
in  the  English  navy,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  withal  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  England.  The  train  stopped  again,  and  the 
two  got  out. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  who  that  gentleman  is  ? "  asked  the 
other  passenger,  who  with  me  had  been  a  silent  listener  to 
what  had  been  said. 

"  That  ?     Why,  Lord ." 

I  will  not  give  the  name,  but  I  think  it  will  be  easy  for 
your  readers  to  guess  it.  Cockaigne. 

London,  April  2,  1898. 


WHAT    THE    DRUMS    SAV. 

Hark  !     I  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands, 

And  of  armed  men  the  hum  ; 
Lo  !  a  nation's  hosts  have  gathered 
Round  the  quick  alarming  drum — 
Saying,   "  Come. 
Freemen,  come  I 
Ere  your  heritage  be  wasted,"  said  the  quick  alarming 
drum. 

'  Let  me  of  my  heart  take  counsel  ; 
War  is  not  of  life  the  sum  ; 
Who  shall  stay  and  reap  the  harvest 
When  the  autumn  days  shall  come?" 
But  the  drum 
Echoed,  "Come ! 
Death  shall  reap  the  braver  harvest,"  said  the  solemn 
sounding  drum. 

'  But  when  won  the  coming  battle. 
What  of  profit  springs  therefrom  ? 
What  if  conquest,  subjugation, 
Even  greater  ills  become  ?  " 
But  the  drum 
Answered,  "  Come  ! 
You  must  do  the  sum  and  prove  it,"  said  the  Yankee 
answering  drum. 

'  What  if,  'mid  the  cannon's  thunder, 
Whistling  shot  and  bursting  bomb. 
When  my  brothers  fall  around  me, 

Should  my  heart  grow  cold  and  numb?" 
But  the  drum 
Answered,  "  Come  ! 
Better  there  in  death  united  than  in  life  a  recreant — 
come !  " 

Thus  they  answered — hoping,  fearing, 
Some  in  faith  and  doubting  some. 
Till  a  trumpet  voice  proclaiming, 
Said,  "  My  chosen  people  come  !  " 
Then  the  drum, 
Lo,  was  dumb  ; 
For   the    great    heart  of   the   nation,   throbbing,   an- 
swered, "  Lord,  we  come  !  " — Bret  Harte. 


The  death  of  Arthur  Orton  recently  in  London  recalls 
the  celebrated  law  trials,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  which  he 
figured  as  the  claimant  of  the  estates  of  Sir  Roger  Tich- 
borne.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  in  Australia.  The 
real  heir  to  the  estates  had  been  drowned,  in  1854,  on  the 
voyage  of  the  ship  Bella  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  New  York. 
The  Dowager  Lady  Tichborne  would  not  believe  in  this 
death,  and  when  she  advertised  for  her  son,  Arthur  Orton 
— who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  family,  gained  from 
servants — claimed  to  be  the  lost  heir,  and  Lady  Tichborne 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  deceived.  Orton,  after  a  year's 
delay,  went  to  England,  fortified  himself  with  plenty  of  in- 
formation, and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  saw  Lady 
Tichborne,  who  welcomed  him  as  her  son  and  afterward 
supported  him  in  his  contest  for  the  estates.  The  trial  be- 
gan in  187 1,  nearly  six  years  after  his  first  appearance. 
Numerous  people  believed  in  his  claim  ;  but  he  broke  down 
on  the  witness-stand  so  completely  that  the  jury  nonsuited 
him.  He  was  then  tried  for  perjury  in  a  trial  lasting  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  days  and  attracting  world-wide 
attention.  The  prosecution  cost  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  resulted  in  proving  his  identity  as  Arthur 
Orton  and  tracing  his  whole  career.  He  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude.  After  being 
set  free,  he  lived  in  New  York  several  years  in  great  pov- 
erty. A  meagre  living  was  obtained  by  writing  Australian 
stories,  selling  his  photographs,  and  tending  bar.  About 
three  years  ago  he  published  a  "Confession,"  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  had  waned  and  it  fell  flat. 


Sehor  Genaro  Alas,  who  is  considered  in  Spain  to  be  the 
first  military  writer,  made  the  following  remarks  in  an  article 
in  La  Epoca^  of  Madrid,  recently  about  the  results  of  a  war 
between  this  country  and  Spain  : 

"  Suppose  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  sink  the  whole  Yankee 
fleet  and  even  bombard  with  success  two  or  three  Yankee  ports.  Will 
it  all  end  there?  Oh,  no.  The  Americans  will  not  stand  it,  and  the 
nation  that  from  1861  to  1865  put  in  arms  more  than  2,000.000  soldiers, 
raised  powerful  fleets,  spent  $4,000,000,000  and  lost  nearly  the  same 
amount,  will  make  such  efforts  then  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  respect  for 
Spaish  patriotism,  I  can  not  believe  that  Spain  will  be  able  to  stand 
against  it.  .  .  .  Can  any  man  of  sense  believe  that  we  can  do  to  the 
United  States  what  the  Americans  can  not  do  to  us?  Is  it  not  a  non- 
sensical dream  to  think  of  a  conquest  of  American  territory  ?  I  am  not 
doubting  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  but  I  believe  that  all  nations  of 
Europe  together  are  not  strong  enough  to  sever  a  foot  of  land  from  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  whole  war  will  be  reduced  to  this  :  The  Yan- 
kees will  provide  the  insurgents  with  arms  and  ammunition,  blockade 
the  ports  of  Cuba,  and  starve  to  death  our  army  there,  that  subsists  now 
exclusively  on  imported  food,  What  will  be  the  r6Ie  of  our  navy  ?  To 
break  the  blockade,  in  order  to  provision  our  army  and  in  order  to  get 
coal  for  itself.  That  will  be  all.  At  the  start  the  Yankees  may  destroy 
our  whole  navy  or  we  may  destroy  theirs,  but  in  the  long  run  they  will 
get  the  advantage." 

Mary  Dalton,  an  Irish  spinster,  sixty-three  years  old,  a 
steerage  passenger  on  the  Lucania,  which  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Liverpool  recently,  was  debarred  because  of 
senility.  She  demonstrated  that,  although  senile,  she  is 
mighty  muscular.  She  whipped  five  men  and  several 
women  in  the  detention-pen  before  she  was  overpowered. 
She  afterward  made  an  attack  on  the  inspectors,  and  they 
bound  her  hand  and  foot  and  sent  her  back  to  the  Lucania 
in  a  truck. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Senator  Morrill  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age  on  April 
14th. 

The  Duchess  of  York  is  partial  to  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
the  white  roses  of  York. 

The  burden  of  her  late  husband's  debts  has  bankrupted 
the  widow  of  George  Augustus  Sala. 

Miss  Mildred  Lee,  daughter  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
was  tendered  a  reception  at  New  Orleans  the  other  day  by 
Confederate  veterans. 

The  Queen-Regent  of  Holland,  Wilhelmina,  is  just  now 
making  her  first  trip  to  Paris.  She  will  also  visit  the  Duch- 
ess of  Albany  at  Cannes. 

The  three  sons  of  the  once-dreaded  savage  chief  of 
Matabeleland  are  being  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chartered  Company  at  Capetown. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  will  not  take  a 
house  in  London  this  season.  They  have  abandoned  the 
notion  of  establishing  a  political  salon. 

Princess  Louise  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  who  eloped 
with  Lieutenant  Mattachich  and  is  living  with  the  latter  on 
his  estates  in  Croatia,  has  been  ordered  to  leave  the  Austrian 
dominions. 

The  widow  of  President  Barrios,  of  Guatemala,  was  for- 
merly Miss  Alge  Benton,  an  inmate  of  an  orphan  asylum  at 
Mobile,  Ala.  She  afterward  became  an  actress,  and  during 
her  stage  career  met  Barrios. 

The  Prince  of  Montenegro  has  received  an  Easter 
present  from  the  Russian  Czar  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
repeating-rifles  and  twenty-five  million  cartridges.  For 
hunting  purposes,  we  presume. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Marix,  of  the  Maine  court-of- 
inquiryfame,  is  the  husband  of  Graco  Filkins,  Charles  Cogh- 
lan's  leading  lady,  who  has  a  prominent  role  in  "The  Royal 
Box,"  now  being  played  in  New  York. 

If  there  was  need  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  it  must  have  been  effected.  The 
royal  couple,  it  is  said,  will  make  a  tour  of  the  world  in  the 
new  royal  yacht,  visiting  every  British  colony. 

The  Imperial  German  Yacht  Club  has  just  elected  the 
Empress  of  Germany  to  membership.  She  is  extremely 
fond  of  yachting,  and  has  received  from  the  emperor  the 
gift  of  the  schooner-yacht  Iduna  to  qualify  her  for  member- 
ship. 

King  Christian  the  Ninth  of  Denmark  reached  his  eight- 
ieth birthday  on  April  8th,  and  ex-Queen  Marie,  widow  of  the 
blind  King  George  of  Hanover,  the  same  age  on  April  14th. 
Another  royal  octogenarian  will  be  Grand  Duke  Karl  Alex- 
ander of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenash  if  he  lives  until  June  24th. 

Ex-Empress  Eugenie's  life  is  simple  and  austere.  A  por- 
tion of  each  day  is  spent  in  the  memorial  chapel,  built  at  an 
expense  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  receive  the  re- 
mains of  her  husband  and  son.  Although  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  she  spends  much  time  out-of-doors  in  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  of  the  Farnsborough  House. 

The  late  Anton  Seidl  left  his  widow  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. He  received  large  sums  for  his  services  and 
was  a  prudent  investor.  His  place  in  the  Catskills  is 
valuable,  and  he  left  considerable  life  insurance.  It  is 
probable  that  Mrs.  Seidl  will  return  to  Germany.  Neither 
she  nor  her  husband  had  relatives  on  this  side. 

The  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  has  just  issued  her 
report  for  last  year  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of 
the  work  done  by  the  great  fund  bearing  her  own  name  for 
supplying  medical  aid  to  women  in  India.  Lady  Dufferin 
states  that  in  the  twelve  months  1,327,000  women  received 
attention,  in  hospitals  or  at  home,  from  female  doctors.  The 
work  now  supports  103  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  with  a 
staff  of  28  doctors,  70  assistant-surgeons,  and  70  hospital 
assistants — all  women — most  of  whom  are  natives  educated 
at  Indian  universities.  At  present  there  are  240  studying  in 
Indian  medical  colleges. 

Notwithstanding  the  antt-Semitic  feeling  in  Paris,  many 
great  families  in  France  are  connected  with  Jews  in  mar- 
riage. Prince  de  Wagram  married  a  Miss  Rothschild  and 
the  Prince  de  Ligne  another  ;  the  Duchesse  de  Gramont  was 
a  Miss  Rothschild.  One  of  the  Furtado-Heines  married  the 
Due  de  Rivoli  and  another  Prince  Murat.  The  Duchesse 
de  Richelieu  and  the  Duchesse  d'Elchingen  were  Jewesses. 
The  two  Misses  Cohen,  of  Antwerp,  married  the  Marquis 
de  Tailly  and  the  Prince  de  Lucinge  Francigny,  respectively. 
The  daughters  Oppenheimer  married  in  the  aristocracy. 
The  Duchesse  de  Castries  and  the  Comiesse  d'Harcourt 
were  the  Misses  Sina.  Miss  Haber  married  the  Marquis  de 
Grouchy,  Miss  Lowenheim  the  Due  de  Fitz-James,  and  Miss 
Miies  is  the  Princesse  de  Polignac. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,  whose  volume  of  reminiscences  is 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Dessau,  in  Germany, 
in  1823.  He  turned  his  attention  early  in  his  career  to 
the  study  of  comparative  philology.  In  1S44  he  published 
his  first  book,  a  translation  of  Sanskrit  fables,  known  col- 
lectively as  "The  Hitopadesa."  The  first  volume  of  his 
edition  of  the  "Rig- Veda"  appeared  in  1S49,  and  five 
years  later  he  was  appointed  Taylorian  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  Oxford.  When  the  university  founded  a  new 
professorship  of  comparative  philology,  he  was  made  the 
first  professor  by  the  statute,  and  his  numerous  publications 
and  lectures  have  since  led  to  his  general  recognition  as 
authority  on  a  wide  range  of  ethnological,  philological,  and 
philosophical  questions.  His  two  most  popular  works  are 
perhaps  "  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Language "  and 
"  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop." 
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Bret  Harte  in  a  New  Vein. 

Of  the  seven  novelettes  and  sketches  in  Bret 
Harte's  new  book,  "  Tales  of  Trail  and  Town,"  ODly 
three  are  in  his  well-known  vein.  The  best  of  these, 
"The  Youngest  Prospector  in  Calaveras,"  is  a  de- 
lightful little  story  of  a  child  in  a  mining  town  who 
discovers  a  "  pocket  "  of  shining  gold  and  is  immedi- 
ately beset  by  the  Philistines,  represented  by  the 
Methodist  minister,  his  moiher,  and  other  gold 
lusting  persons,  to  reveal  its  whereabouts.  He 
guards  his  secret,  however,  with  a  child's  obstinacy, 
and  discloses  the  find  only  to  a  Delilah  of  five,  his 
playmate,  who  no  sooner  gains  the  coveted  knowl- 
edge than  she  repents  her  r61e  of  traitress  ;  and  they 
both  die  of  fever  without  telling  where  they  got  the 
gold.  "  A  Tale  of  Three  Truants  "  is  another  story 
of  children  in  the  mining  regions,  but  it  merely  re- 
lates the  adventure  of  three  school-boys  with  a  bear 
and  a  snow-slide  ;  and  "A  Night  On  the  Divide"  is 
a  wther  cheap  romance  of  a  lonely  young  miner  and 
an  Eastern  magnate's  daughter. 

"  The  Strange  Experience  of  Alkali  Dick  "  is  quite 
unlike  Mr.  Harte's  previous  work  ;  it  tells  how  a 
cowboy,  deserting  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show  in 
Paris,  sets  out  to  ride  to  Havre,  and  happening  upon 
a  romantic  young  lady  in  the  park,  is  mistaken  by 
her  for  the  restless  spirit  of  her  fifteenth- century  an- 
cestor, an  illusion  to  which  bis  long  locks,  his 
Vandyke-like  sombrero,  and  his  fierce  beard  and 
mustache  give  color.  "  Two  Americans"  is  a  love- 
story  of  the  students'  quarter  in  Paris.  "The  An- 
cestors of  Peter  Atherly"  is  a  rather  striking  study  of 
hereditary  tendencies  and  modern  conditions,  relating 
the  discovery  by  a  young  American,  who  had  prided 
himself  on  his  English  ancestry,  of  the  fact  that  he 
and  his  sister  had  an  Indian  father,  and  setting  forth 
the  tragic  end  of  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  race.  The  scene  of  the  remaining  story,  "  The 
Judgment  of  Bolinas  Plain,"  might  be  laid  anywhere, 
though  Mr.  Harte  has  put  it  in  California.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  country  wife's  sudden  love  for  a  circus 
acrobat  who  is  being  hunted  as  a  murderer,  the  story 
that  was  elaborated  into  the  play,  "Sue,"  which  was 
produced  last  winter  in  New  York. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston; 
price,  $1.25. 

American  Miniatures  and  Miniature-Painters. 

"Heirlooms  in  Miniatures"  appears  opportunely 
just  now  when  there  is  so  general  an  interest  in  the 
revival  of  the  art  of  miniature- pain  ting,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially timely  in  San  Francisco  in  view  of  the  many 
examples  of  this  art  now  being  shown  to  the  public. 

The  author  of  the  book,  Anna  Hollingsworth 
Wharton,  is  well  known  for  her  studies  in  colonial 
history.  In  the  course  of  her  correspondence  with 
families  owning  precious  heirlooms  in  miniatures,  so 
many  interesting  facts  about  them  were  brought  to 
light  that  Miss  Wharton  conceived  the  plan  of  writ- 
ing a  monograph  on  the  subject,  and  the  work  once 
undertaken  soon  grew  to  its  present  proportions. 
It  is  an  interesting  study  in  the  history  of  American 
art,  giving  facts  and  anecdotes  not  only  of  the  lights 
of  American  social  and  political  life  from  colonial 
times  down  to  the  present  day,  whose  features  have 
been  preserved  on  ivory,  but  also  of  the  artists  who 
painted  them.  A  valuable  addendum  is  a  chapter  on 
"  Miniature  Painting  as  an  Art,"  by  Emily  Drayton 
Taylor. 

The  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  notable 
miniatures,  one  in  colors  and  ninety  in  half-tone. 
The  usefulness  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference  is 
notably  increased  by  a  copious  index. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia ;  price,  $3.00. 


A  Peep  at  the  World's  Ghettos. 
If  one  wishes  to  understand  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Ghetto,  he  can  apply  to  no  better  authority  than  I. 
Zangwill,  nor  to  a  fountain  more  bubbling  with  the 
information  he  seeks  than  to  the  pages  of  his  latest 
book,  "  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto."  It  is  a  collection 
of  short  biographical  sketches,  romantically  treated. 
There  are  seventeen  of  the  sketches  depicting  the  Jew 
in  every  clime  :  in  Portugal  and  Poland,  Holland  and 
Berlin,  Smyrna  and  Jerusalem.  The  stories  and 
legends  presented  are  partly  true,  partly  invented,  and 
all  romantic.  For  characters  the  author  has  drawn 
to  some  extent  upon  history.  The  reader  will  meet 
with  Spinosa,  the  philosopher  ;  Acosta,  the  champion 
of  reason  ;  Heine,  the  poet ;  and  Sabbatai  Zevi,  the 
Turkish  Messiah.  These  characters,  historic  in 
Jewry,  speak  generally  with  words  taken  from  their 
own  works.  Other  personages  introduced  are  those 
which  have  come  under  the  direct  observation  of  the 
author,  and  all  are  linked  together  as  "  dreamers,"  to 
emphasize  the  view  of  the  writer  that  idealism  is  a 
racial  trait  of  great  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
great  danger. 

Published    by   Harper  &   Brothers,   New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

To  Lovers  of  Old  Books. 
There  is  now  going  on  in  San  Francisco  a  sale 
that  should  attract  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
books,  md  especially  of  old  and  valuable  books. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  sale  of  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Librar»  in  the  building  of  that  order  on  Market 
Suae*  This  collection  of  books  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  no  the  oldest,  on  the  Pa^c  Coast.  It  was  com- 
menc.'';  in  1855,  and  the  first  a>nount  appropriated  to 
h  was  tne  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  •  Since  then  it 


has  been  steadily  growing,  until  the  accumulation 
amounts  to  more  than  forty-five  thousand  volumes. 
The  reason  for  the  sale  is  lack  of  support  consequent 
upon  the  multiplication  of  large  subscription  libraries 
and  the  growth  of  the  Free  Public  Library.  The 
Odd  Fellows'  was  maintained  for  years  as  a  circulat- 
ing library,  and  is  therefore  stocked  with  a  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  general  books  which  can  now 
be  obtained  by  private  purchase,  and  in  any  number, 
at  very  low  prices.  The  Free  Public  Library  has 
already  made  many  selections,  amounting  to  some 
twelve  hundred  volumes,  and  has  included  in  its  pur- 
chase a  few  of  the  rarities,  such  as  Dugdale's 
"  Monastrum."  Sales  of  considerable  importance 
have  also  been  made  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and 
to  Stanford  University. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Library,  while  quite  complete  in 
every  branch  of  literature  and  in  books  that  per- 
tain especially  to  the  interests  of  the  order,  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  its  collection  of  early  voyages  and 
books  concerning  New  Spain,  Mexico,  California, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  generally.  Many  of  these  are 
exceedingly  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Among 
the  most  prized  of  the  library's  treasures  may  be 
mentioned  Elliot's  "  Birds"  ;  Audubon's  "  Birds  of 
America"  (18G0).  with  its  original,  life-size,  colored 
drawings ;  "  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
America"  (1838).  by  Thorn  is  L.  McKenny  ;  the 
works  of  William  Hogarth,  from  the  original  plates 
and  containing  many  of  the  suppressed  plates  ;  the 
artistic  works  of  James  Gillray,  fiom  original  plates  ; 
a  "Modern  System  of  Naval  Architecture  "  (1865). 
by  J.  Scott  Russell,  in  three  immense  volumes,  with 
numerous  plates  ;  Lord  Kingsborough's  "  Antiquities 
of  Mexico"  (1848)  ;  "  Napoleon's  Conquest  of 
Egypt,"  in  twenty-five  volumes  of  text  and  eleven 
of  plates  ;  and  the  "  Works  of  Jeremy  Benthani  " 
(1843),  in  eleven  volumes.  To  go  back  to  still 
earlier  works  one  finds  there,  among  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  a  "  Brteches  Bible"  (1605). 
the  work  of  Robert  Barker,  London,  "  printer  to  the 
king's  most  excellent  majesty  "  (this  precious  volume 
is  kept  in  a  case  of  its  own  ;  when  you  take  it  in 
your  hand  it  seems  to  fall  open  naturally  to  the  third 
chapter  and  seventh  verse  of  Genesis,  where  its 
peculiarity  is  marked  in  substitution  of  the  word 
"breeches"  for  "aprons");  "Life  and  Reign  of 
King  Charles"  (1658)  ;  "  Hakluyt's  Travels,"  in 
three  volumes  (1598-1600);  Darcie's  "Empresse 
Elizabethe,  Invincible  Queen  of  England,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  (1625);  "La  Vida  y  Fra 
Junipero  Serra,"  by  F.  Palou  '{1787},  being  a  history 
of  the  Spanish  missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast ; 
Zarate's  "  Hi^toria  del  Peru"  (1555);  a  "  Woodes 
Rogers"  {1712) ;  "La  Hon  tan  "  (1705);  works  of 
St.  Ambrose  (1480);  a  "  Cosraographia "  {1584), 
with  charts  in  movable  segments  showing  the  planet- 
ary movements;  and  an  "  Aullus  Gellius"  (1485). 
Many  of  these  books  are  wonders  in  the  magnifi- 
cent decorations  and  illustrations  of  "ye  olden 
time." 

In  the  section  devoted  to  reference  works  there  is  a 
large  and  varied  assortment,  among  which  are  found 
Hayden's  "  Dictionary  of  Dates  "  ;  Appleton's  "  An- 
nual Cyclopedia,"  from  1861  to  1896  ;  "Chambers's 
Encyclopedia  "  ;  "  Encyclopedia  Brittanica"  ;  "  En- 
cyclopedia Americana,"  in  fourteen  volumes  ;  Apple- 
ton's  "  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography,"  in  six 
volumes;  Knight's  " American  Mechanical  Diction- 
ary" (1874),  in  three  volumes  ;  and  Moore's  "  En- 
cyclopedia of  Music"  (1852),  in  one  volume. 

In  connection  with  the  library  there  are,  besides 
the  books,  large  and  choice  collections  of  coins, 
shells,  minerals,  and  curios  generally,  which  must 
also  be  disposed  of.  The  sale  commenced  on  the 
first  of  April,  and  is  scheduled  to  be  closed  on  the 
first  of  June.  Book-lovers  who  want  to  pick  up  gen- 
eral literature  cheaply,  or  who  wish  to  acquire  some 
of  the  rare  gems,  should  not  miss  an  opportunity 
which  it  is  improbable  will  occur  again  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

New  Publications. 
A  very  handsomely  printed  little  volume  of  verse 
dedicated  to  smokers  is  "La  Santa  Yerba,"  by  Will- 
iam L.  Shoemaker.     Published  by  Copeland  &  Day, 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Story  of  ^Eneas,"  by  M.  Clarke,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  series  of  Eclectic  School  Readings 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  45  cents. 

The  Greek  version  of  Xenophon's  "  Cyropsedia," 
abridged  for  schools  and  edited  by  Clarence  W. 
Gleason,  A.  M.,  has  been  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Gems  of  School  Song,"  selected  and  edited  by 
Carl  Betz,  is  a  book  for  children  of  all  ages  and  for 
schools  of  different  grades.  Published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  70  cents. 

"  A  Brief  German  Grammar,  with  Exercises,"  has 
been  prepared  by  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Laurence  Fossler,  A.  M.  Published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"The  Judge"  is  a  study  in  criminology  by  Mrs. 
EUa  W.  Peattie.  The  scene  is  Chicago,  and  the 
central  figure  is  a  prominent  jurist,  with  a  fine  social 
position,  who  contracts  a  mania  for  murder.  Pub- 
lished by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. ,  Chicago  ;  price,  75 
cents. 

Edward  Bradford  Tichener  is  the  author  of  "  A 
Primer  of    Psychology,"    containing  a  list    of   the 


apparatus  required  for  the  experiments  described  in 
the  various  chapters.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Trial  of  Emile  Zola,"  containing  Zola's 
letter  to  President  Faure  relating  to  the  Dreyfus  case, 
and  a  detailed  report  of  the  fifteen  days'  proceedings 
in  the  Assize  Court  at  Paris,  has  been  published  in 
paper  covers  by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  New  York  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"The  Bible  Story"  consists  of  the  stories  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  retold  for  young  people,  the 
former  by  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.  A.,  and  the  latter  by 
W.  F.  Aldeney,  M.  A.  The  book  contains  maps  and 
other  illustrations.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"New  Letters  of  Napoleon  I."  is  a  collection  of 
letters  which  were  omitted  from  the  edition  published 
under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  They 
are  translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary 
Loyd.  The  Argonaut  has  already  published  a  long 
review  of  the  work.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00, 

Elizabeth  G.  Crane  has  written  a  five-act  drama 
entitled  "  Berquin,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  the 
court  of  Francis  the  First  of  France  in  1527.  The 
last  act  closes  with  the  execution  of  Louis  de  Ber- 
quin, a  nobleman  of  Picardy.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Afloat  on  the  Ohio  "  is  the  record  of  a  trip  of  a 
thousand  miles — from  Redstone  to  Cairo — of  a  party 
of  four,  including  the  author,  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites. 
The  journey  was  made  in  a  skiff.  Descriptions  of  the 
scenes  of  modern  life  on  the  great  river  are  inter- 
spersed with  tales  of  the  Indian  and  colonial  times 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Published  by  Way  &  Williams, 
Chicago  ;  price,  $1  50. 

"The  Painter  in  Oil,"  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
theory  and  process  of  oil-painting,  by  Burleigh  Park- 
hurst,  fully  illustrated  and  containing  colored  plates 
showing  specimens  of  oil-colors  ;  and  "  Water-Color 
Painting,"  a  book  for  beginners  and  amateurs,  also 
containing  colored  plates  showing  washes  of  modern 
water-colors,  by  Grace  Barton  Allen,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  each. 

"The  Madonna  in  Art,"  by  Estelle  M.  Kuril,  is 
an  interesting  study  of  the  styles  of  treatmint  in 
which  the  Madonna  pictures  have  been  rendered. 
The  book  contains  many  reproductions  of  paintings 
from  the  famous  masters,  including  Gabriel  Max. 
Quentin  Massys,  Raphael,  Correggio,  Mutillo,  and 
more  than  a  score  of  others.  The  volume  is  hand- 
somely bound,  and  is  published  by  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $2.00. 

A  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  Schiller's  "  Will- 
iam Tell,"  in  the  original  German,  has  been  recently 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
The  drama  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  in  English 
by  W.  H.  Carruth,  Ph.  D.t  professor  of  German  in 
the  University  of  Kansas.  This  part  contains  a 
sketch  of  Schiller's  life,  the  history  of  the  drama,  and 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  legends  upon  which 
the  apple- shooting  incident  and  the  belief  of  Tell's  ex- 
istence rest.     Price,  50  cents. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 's  series  of  English  biog- 
raphy entitled  "Builders  of  Greater  Britain"  has 
been  added  to  by  the  publication  of  "Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,"  prepared  by  Walter  Frewin  Lord,  author 
of  "The  Lost  Possessions  of  England  "and  "Lost 
Empires  of  the  Modern  World."  Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  born  in  1760.  was  contemporaiy  with  Nelson  and 
Wellington,  and  to  his  services  England  owed  much 
of  the  influence  she  acquired  in  the  Levant  and  Med- 
iterranean generally.  He  died  suddenly  at  Malta  in 
1824.  The  book  contains  a  portrait  frontispiece  and 
maps.     Price,  $1.50. 
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WOMANLY  BEAUTY. 


How  to  Gain  It.     How  to  Retain  It. 


JOHN  V.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Clinical  Med- 
icine and  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  College  of  Philadelphia  ;  Physician  to  the 
Hospital ;  Member  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Medical  Associations  ;  Fellow  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  etc. 

Is  tlu  author  of  a  comprehensive  new  book  entitled: 

"Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty." 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  from  its 
Table  of  Contents : 

The  General  Laws  of  Health :  Physical 
beauty  dependent  on  their  observance  —  The 
spendthrift  tendency  as  to  health — Imprudence  in 
exercise — City-bred  and  country-bred — The  secret 
of  enjoyable  life. 

The  Source  of  Beauty  in  the  Fair  Sex — 
Causes  chiefly  concerned  in  producing  the  rel- 
ative beauty  of  the  fair  sex — Men  choose  the  best- 
favored — Women  the  sedulous  care  of  enlightened 
nations — Beauty-producing  prevalence  of  romantic 
love — The  influence  of  sexual  selection. 

The  Regulative  Law  of  Life  ajid  Growth — 
Evolution — Comparison  of  theories— History  of 
the  discussion. 

The  Evolution  of  the  American  Girl  — 
Dressing  for  adornment — Dressing  of  American 
women — Of  foreign  women — Modifying  fashions 
to  suit  forms — Beauty  of  American  women  com- 
pared with  French — Fifty  years  of  fashion — From 
simplicity  to  luxury — The  Countess  of  Jersey  on 
improvement  in  hygienic  practices — The  female 
form  —  Its  proportions  —  Points  of  elegance  — 
Beauty  of  the  bosom — Warning  against  quacks — 
Tight  shoes  and  gloves — Tight-lacing — Blonde 
and  brunette  types  —  The  grace  of  Spanish 
women — Conditions  tending  to  make  American 
women  the  handsomest  type  of  the  world. 

Nature's  Evidence  of  the  Law  of  Life  and 
growth — The  relation  between  species — Effects  of 
sexual  selection  upon  animals — The  courtiDg  of 
birds — Rare  case  of  the  female  courting  the  male — 
Nature's  relinquishment  of  unused  organs. 

Man's  Physical  Place  in  Nature — Educated 
man  and  the  savage — Likeness  to  the  anthropoid 
apes — Types  of  brain  conformation. 

Food  for  Health  and  Beauty — -Tastes  o 
nations — Acquirement  of  taste — Plain  cooking — 
English  and  French  cooking — The  palate  and 
digestion — Pleasures  of  the  table  contributory  to 
health  and  beauty. 

Clothing  in  its  Relation  to  Health — Protec- 
tive, healthful,  and  agreeable  aspects  of  clothing 
— The  uses  of  linen — Of  wool  and  cotton — Silk 
underwear — The  climate  and  the  almanac. 

Ventilation — Cool  Air  and  Pure  Air  Dis- 
tinguished— Natural  and  mechanical  ventilation 
contrasted — How  to  ventilate  for  sick  and  well — 
Night  air — The  cellar  air — House-tops  as  resorts. 

The  Circulation  and  Digestion — Respiration 
of  the  lungs  and  skin — The  higher  modes  of  cir- 
culation. 

Cosmetic  Treatment  and  Articles — Elegant 
preparations  for  the  toilet — Recipes  for  cologne, 
bandoHne,  jelly  of  roses,  Japanese  potpourri — 
Recipes  for  dandruff,  hair-dyes,  face-powders, 
hair  -  tonic,  toilet  vinegar,  and  pomades  —  Five 
recipes  for  Florida  water — Four  for  brilliantine. 

Medicated  Soaps — A  list  of  Twenty-Nine 
varieties — Purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Household  Remedies — For  Baldness — Erup- 
tions— Blackheads — Boils,  bunions  and  burns — 
Carbuncles — Chapping — Cracks  or  fissures  of  the 
skin — Dyspepsia  —  Fever-blisters  —  Freckles  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin — Moisture  of  the  hands 
—  Hives  —  Excessive  Perspiration  —  Pigmented 
Spots  in  the  skin — Prickly  heat — Pimply  neck  and 
limbs  —  Canker  sores  —  Sunburn  —  Toothache — 
Warts — Hazeline  cream — Lanolin  cold  cream — 
Mouth  washes. 


This  Book  can  not  be  obtained  at 
any  Bookstore. 


The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth  and 
gilt.  It  contains  over  four  hundred  pages  of  matte? 
of  inestimable  value  and  of  especial  interest  to 
ladies.     Its  print  is  large  and  fair. 
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The  publisher's  price  is $2.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  is. . .  4.00 

Total $6.50 
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together  for $4-5° 

This  amount  must  accompany  the  order,  and 
secures  both  the  book  and  the  Argonaut  for  a  year. 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

246  Sutter  St,,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  chosen 
John  Morley  as  his  biographer  and  literary  executor, 
and  that  many  of  his  letters  and  private  papers  have 
recently  been  sent  to  Mr.  Morley. 


April  25,  1! 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


George  Egerton's  Newest  Boob. 

The  musical  nomenclature  which  the  lady  who 
writes  over  the  pseudonym  of  "George  Egerton " 
adopted  when  she  began  putting  forth  books,  is  evi- 
dently still  to  her  liking,  for  "  Keynotes."  "  Discords," 
and  "  Symphonies  "  are  now  followed  by  a  little  vol- 
ume of  "  Fantasies."  The  title  is  well  chosen,  for  the 
six  sketches  which  it  contains  are  very  fanciful  treat- 
ments of  as  many  themes  of  life  and  living. 

"The  Star- Worshipper  "  inherited  a  complicated 
nature  from  his  father,  who  was  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  reclaimer  of  waste  places,  and  from  bis  mother,  a 
dream-maid  ;  and,  after  an  episode  with  a  gypsy 
maid,  his  career  was  made,  or  marred,  by  his  union 
with  a  wife  who  was  inordinately  fond  of  porridge. 
In  "  The  Elusive  Melody,"  a  woman's  life  is  shown, 
from  childhood  through  the  love-romance  to  the  death 
of  her  illusions,  when  she  and  her  lover  pass  through 
the  Gate  of  Habit.  * '  The  Mandrake  Venus  "  is  a  vision 
of  the  lust  whose  dynasty  ceases  not  to  govern  amid 
the  sons  of  men.  "  The  Futile  Quest "  is  for  happi- 
ness which  the  seeker  overlooked  when  at  the  outset 
it  lay  close  to  bis  hand.  "  The  Kingdom  of  Dreams  " 
is  in  praise  of  the  real  dreamers,  whose  riches  no  man 
may  take  from  them.  "The  Well  of  Truth"  sets 
forth  the  discomfort  of  seeing  with  a  clear  vision  the 
falseness  of  the  world,  and  teaches  that  truth  lies  only 
in  the  eyes  of  a  child. 

These  are  all  allegories,  and  as  such  must  invite 
comparison  with  Olive  Schreiner's  "Dreams."  pub- 
lished a  dozen  years  ago.  The  advantage  lies  en- 
tirely with  the  earlier  book.  "FaDtasies"  has  no 
great,  luminous  moral  to  expound,  and  the  language, 
while  often  poetical  and  even  beautiful  in  places,  is 
marred  here  and  there  by  commonplace,  even  slangy, 
expressions.  Thus,  in  comparing  a  luxurious  latter- 
day  Diogenes  with  his  tub-dwelling  predecessor,  the 
former  is  said  to  have  recognized  ' '  that  philosophy 
uttered  from  the  head  of  a  choicely  decked  table 
might  go  down  nowadays,  when  philosophy  uttered 
from  a  common  or  garden  barrel  would  be  indicted 
as  a  nuisance."  The  common-or-garden  joke  is  so 
irresistibly  humorous  to  the  average  British  man  or 
woman  that  one  almost  expects  them  to  speak  some- 
time of  "The  Book  of  Common  or  Garden  Prayer." 

Published  by  John  Lane,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Siberia,  but  managed  to  make  his  escape  from  that 
I  dreary  land  much  broken  in  health.  It  is  on  account 
j  of  his  ill  health  that  he  and  his  wife  spend  so  much 

time  in  Italy. 

The  life  of  Parnell,  on  which  Barry  O'Brien  has 
been  engaged  for  the  past  three  years,  will  be  pub- 
j  lished  in  the  autumn.  The  book  will  be  an  exhaust- 
ive account  of  the  strange  and  varied  career  of  the 
late  Irish  leader.  Barry  O'Brien  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Irish  politics  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  knew  Mr.  Parnell  well. 

"An  American  Citizen,"  by  Madeline  Lucette 
Riley,  the  play  in  which  Nat  Goodwin  has  been  suc- 
cessfully starring,  has  been  rounded  into  a  complete 
novel,  and  will  be  published  soon. 

A  daughter  of  Mark  Twain  is  now  studying  music 
in  Vienna.  Miss  Clemens  was  originally  intended 
to  be  a  pianist,  but  it  is  said  she  has  developed  a 
remarkably  promising  voice. 

Robert  Barr,  the  novelist,  who  arrived  in  New  York 
from  London  a  fortnight  ago,  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view : 

"  Among  other  things  that  I  am  looking  after  here 
is  the  bringing  out  of  my  new  novel.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Germany,  the  period  way  back,  about  1200. 
I  read  of  a  famous  old  German,  who  lived  in  a  castle 
by  the  Moselle,  having  a  man  shot  from  a  catapult, 
and,  most  wonderful  to  relate,  the  human  missile 
alighted  alive,  and  afterward  built  a  chapel  on  the 
spot  I  was  so  impressed  with  it  that  I  set  off  forth- 
with to  visit  the  spot.  I  found  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
part  of  which  had  been  restored  and  was  used  as  a 
summer  home  by  a  banker  of  Cologne  ;  likewise,  I 
saw  ancient  catapults  and  the  ruins  of  the  chapel 
built  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  catapulted  officer 
came  to  the  ground  unhurt.  With  this  material  and 
some  old-time  records,  I  built  up  my  story." 

A  posthumous  volume  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
verse  will  be  published  soon.  The  book  is  entitled 
"A  Lowden  Sabbath  Morn";  included  are  some 
Scotch  poems.    The  illustrations  are  by  A.  S.  Boyd. 


i 
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Army  Hospitals  in  War-Time. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  sympathies  of  Walt 
Whitman  were  aroused  by  a  visit  made  in  1862  to 
an  army  hospital  near  Fredericksburg.  So  keen  was 
his  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  wounded  that, 
through  contributions  from  his  friends  and  his  own  per- 
sonal devotion,  he  conducted  for  nearly  two  years  an 
independent  charily  of  his  own  among  the  military 
hospitals  of  the  Union  army.  His  work  lasted 
nearly  two  years — in  fact,  until  his  own  health  uas 
broken  from  his  labors,  and  through  bis  contact  with 
disease  and  suffering  he  contracted  the  physical  dis- 
orders which  ended  only  with  his  death.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  service  of  mercy  he  wrote  several 
letters  for  publication.  Of  these,  "The  Great  Army 
of  the  Wounded  "  and  "Hospital  Visits"  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  "  Life  Among  Fifty 
Thousand  Soldiers  "  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  These, 
with  numerous  private  letters  written  to  his  mother, 
have  now  been  collected  in  book-form  by  Dr.  Bucke, 
one  of  his  literary  executors,  and  given  the  title 
"The  Wound  Dresser."  The  volume  forms  a  vivid 
picture  of  hospital  scenes  in  war-time,  combined  with 
a  semi-historical  value. 

Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1-50. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's  novel,  "Soldiers  of 
Fortune,"  has  gone  into  its  fifty-fifth  thousand — which 
means  a  remarkable  sale. 

Nansen  having  made  a  comfortable  fortune  out  of 
his  book,  "  Farthest  North,"  Johansen,  his  comrade  of 
the  sledge  journey,  is  reaching  for  a  share  of  the 
plums.  It  is  rumored  that  he  has  received  three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  English  rights  of  his  coming 
Arctic  volume,  and  the  German,  Norwegian,  and 
French  editions  will,  no  doubt,  be  profitable  also. 

John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie),  who  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  industrious  writer,  has  a  new  book 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  is  also  at  work  on  a 
sequel  to  her  "  School  for  Saints"  This  last  brilliant 
book  has  gone  into  a  second  edition. 

The  remains  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  were 
cremated  at  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago,  recently, 
in  accordance  with  her  repeatedly  expressed  wish. 
After  the  cremation  the  ashes  were  placed  in  an  urn, 
said  to  be  one  of  Miss  WUlard's  collection  of  ce- 
ramics. 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  is  hard  at  work  every  morn- 
ing in  the  British  admiralty  office,  London,  looking 
up  data  for  his  forthcoming  history  of  the  War  of 
1 81 2. 

The  Critic,  who  discovered  that  the  author  of 
"The  Gadfly"  is  a  woman,  explains  the  origin  of 
her  unusual  name,  Voynich.  Her  name,  it  appears, 
is  not  Voynich.  Her  husband  is  a  Pole,  and  his 
name  is  Woynicz  ;  at  least,  that  is  the  Polish  of  it. 
Voynich  is  easier  for  English  tongues,  as  the  spelling 
Modjeska  is  easier  than  that  of  the  distinguished 
actress's  name  in  Polish,  which  is  Modrzejewska. 
Mr.  Voynich  is  a  Polish  patriot  who  was  exiled  to 
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The  Christening  of  the  Kentucky. 
There  is  weeping  in  Kentucky  ; 

Sighs  are  seeping  through  the  air  ; 
Blue  Grass  cavaliers,  once  plucky, 

Stoop,  dejected,  everywhere ; 
For  the  sponsor  that's  selected — 

Christine  Bradley— " Gov'nor's  daughter" — 
Has — amazing  fact — elected 

To  "  uncork  a  flask  of  water  •  " 

"  Don't !  "  shouts  mighty  Henri  Water- 
Son,  bis  eye  a  jet  of  flame, 
"  With  that  syiff  don't  dampen,  daughter. 

That  grand  ship  and  our  proud  fame  !  " 
"  Don't,"  yells  Colonel  Chinn,  eye  flashing, 
"  If  you  want  the  ship  to  fight, 
Bourbon  o'er  her  sides  be  dashing 
And  she'll  navies  put  to  flight ! 

' '  Water  for  some  good's  intended — 

What  it  is  I  ne'er  could  note  ; 
To  lay  dust  it  may  be  splendid — 

Not  the  kind  that's  in  the  throat ; 
But  for  untried  scrappers,  daughter. 

It  will  chill  'em  to  the  heart ; 
It,  in  fact,  just  '  pours  cold  water ' 

On  their  courage  at  the  start. 

"  Give  the  proud  ship  spirit,  daughter  ; 
Do  not  dampen  it,  I  pray  ; 
Must  it  e'er  be  said :  '  Took  water, 

Did  Kentucky,  in  the  fray  ? ' 
No  !     Let  it  be  written  :  *  Wbipt  she 

Champion  ship  of  champion  nation  ! ' 
Now,  she  says  to  others  :  '  Git  ye 
Off  and  get  a  reputation  I '  " 

—  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

The  Scare-Crow  Press. 
If  we  say  that  war  is  on  us  and  our  ships  have  gone 
to  bottom. 
Don't  permit  the  dread  intelligence  to  grieve  you. 
That  is  Correspondent  20 — he's  been  drinking  and 
has  got  'em, 
And  in  playfulness  he  writes  thus  to  deceive  you. 
When  we  tell  you  "  Consul  Lee  has  swatted  Blanco 
in  the  palace," 
We  may  hit  it,  but  the  chances  are  agin  it. 
Yet  we  print  the  story  free  from  any  prejudice  or 
malice 
Just  to  let  you  size  it  up  for  what  is  in  it. 

We  may  tell  of  cannon  roaring  and  of  other  fire-arms 
cracking, 
We'll  describe  the  gunboats  plunging  through  the 
seas,  too. 
And  announce  defeat  or  triumph  or  retreating  or 
attacking, 
And  you  only  need  believe  just  what  you  please  to. 
Possibly  we'll  make  assertion  in  a  double  -  leaded 
column 
That  the  President  has  died  from  being  frightened— 
Don't  be  anxious,  don't  be  gloomy,  apprehensive, 
sad,  or  solemn  ; 
That  is  just  our  way  of  keeping  you  enlightened. 

Of  our  correspondents  each  one  is  a  frantic  ambi- 
dexter, 
Using  right  or  left — or  both  hands  should  he  need 
'em  ; 
We  don't  ask  that  truthful  statements  be  a  portion  of 
his  text  or 
Hamper  his  imagination  in  its  freedom. 
Special  wires  and  special  cables,   special  agencies, 
commissions, 
Private  spies  and  smug  officials  send  the  news  to 
Us  for  scare-head  publication  in  unlimited  editions. 
And  you  pay  your  coin  and  credit  what  you  choose 
to. — Chicago  Record. 


Recent  Fiction. 
"Beyond  the  Pale,"  a  novel  by  B.  M.  Croker, 
has  been  published  by   R.   F.  Fenno  &  Co..  New- 
York  ;  price.  $1.25. 

"At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  Crescent."  a  story  by 
Helen  Choate  Prince,  has  been  published  by  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  new  story  by  Elizabeth  Phipps  Train  is 
"Madam  of  the  Ivies."  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Across  the  Salt  Seas,"  a  romance  of  the  war  of 
succession  by  John  Bloundelle-Burton,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago;  price, 
$£.50. 

"  The  Making  of  Matthias,"  by  J.  S.  Fletcher,  is  a 
story  for  juveniles,  profusely  illustrated,  by  Lucy 
Kemp  Welch.  Published  by  John  Jane,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Captain  Charles  King  has  written  a  new  story  of 
army  life  called  "Ray's  Recruit,"  and  it  has  just 
been  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Julia  Magruder,  author  of  "The  Princess  Sonia  " 
and  other  stories,  has  written  a  new  one  entitled  ' '  A 
Realized  Ideal."  Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  Chicago  ;  price.  $1.25. 

"Lost  Man's  Lane:  A  Second  Episode  in  the 
Life  of  Amelia  Butterworth,"  by  Anna  Katharine 
Green,  has  been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price.  50  cents. 

"In  the  Depths  of  the  First  Degree,"  a  romance 
of  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  is  the  title  of  a  new  story 
by  James  Doran.  Published  by  the  Peter  Paul  Book 
Company,  New  York  ;  price.  $1.50. 

Florence  Marryat's  new  story  deals  with  political 
conspiracies  and  the  schemes  of  dynamiters.  "In 
the  Name  of  Liberty "  is  the  title.  Published  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  paper,  25 
cents. 

Ralph  Browning  Fiske  has  adapted  "  The  Count 

of  Nideck"  from  the  French  of  Erckmann-Chatrian. 

It  is  a  story  of  mystery,   romance,   and   adventure, 

drawn  from  German  fife  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 

century,   and  has  numerous  full-page  illustrations. 

Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,    Boston  ;    price, 

$1.25. 

• — * — • 

Don  Baldassarre  Boncompagni's  famous  library  of 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  on 
which  he  spent  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
is  soon  to  be  sold.  About  six  years  ago  the  city 
authorities  of  Rome  bought  the  Piombino  Palace,  be- 
longing to  Don  Baldassarre,  in  order  to  demolish  it, 
and  thereby  widen  the  Corso  at  the  Piazza  Colonna. 
The  owner  proposed  to  the  authorities  to  leave  the 
city  his  magnificent  library  at  his  death,  if  they  would 
wait  until  then  before  tearing  down  bis  palace.  They 
did  not  accept  his  proposal,  and  when  be  died,  three 
years  later,  the  library  passed  to  many  heirs,  and  as 
they  have  not  had  a  good  offer  for  the  entire  collection, 
they  have  decided  to  sell  it  book  by  book.  The 
auction  will  take  place  at  the  historical  Cenci  Palace, 
Piazza  Cenci.  Rome. 


A  NEW  BOOK 


Not  to  be  Found  in  Bookstores. 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  the 
Argonaut  is  enabled  to  offer  to  its  subscribers,  old  or 
new,  on  terms  almost  equal  to  a  gift,  the  valuable 
work  entitled  : 

>ln  Sickness  and  in  Health  $ 

A    Manual   of  Domestic  Medicine    and   Surgery, 
Hygiene,  Dietetics,  and    Nursing — Dealing  in 
a  Practical   Way  with,   the   Problems    Re- 
lating to  the  Maintenance  of  Health, 
the  Prevention   and  Treatment  of 
Disease,  and  the  Most  Effective 
Aid  in  Emergencies. 


EDITED  BY 


J.  WEST  ROOSEVELT,  M.  D. 

Late   Physician   in  Charge  of  Setoa  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives ;  Visiting  Physician  to  BeUevue  Hos- 
pital, and  Attending  Physician  to  Roose- 
velt Hospital,  New  York. 


The  work  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth  and 
gilt,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings  and 
colored  plates. 

The  publishers'  price  is $5.00 

The  Argonaut,  one  year,  is 4.00 

Total   S9.0O 

OUR  OFFER. 

"We  will  send  both  post-paid  to 
any  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scriber in  the  Untied  States 
for S5.30 


Foreign  postage  extra.     No  books  sent  to  news- 
dealers, publishers,  or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHEN    LOOKING 

FOR  BOOKS 

ANY  BOOK  PUBLISHED   TRY 

H.  K.  WILLIS 

107  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


BRIGHT'S  DISEASE 

A  Patient  of  74  Years  Rescued  from 
Imminent  Death,  by 

Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 

A  case  stated  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Laird, 

Members  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  Member  American  Medical 
Association,  and  formerly  Resident  Physician  at  the  Springs: 
"Mr.  -. — ,  age  74,  arrived  at  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  in  an  exceedingly 
prostrate  condition,  exhibiting  unmistakable  svmptoms  of  Bright's  Disease, viz. : 
puffin  ess  of  the  face,  eyes  suffused,  impaired  vision,  breathing  labored  and 
distressed,  heart  involved,  inability  to  take  a  recumbent  position  for  anv 
length  of  time,  feet  and  legs  so  swollen  that  he  could  not  wear  his  shoes, 
and  Uremic  poison  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  generally  asleep  when 
sitting  in  his  chair.  Examination  of  the  Urine  the  day  after  his  arrival,  both 
chemical  and  microscopical,  showed  the  presence  of  albumen,  tube-casts,  and 
epithelium,  confirming  the  diagnosis  of  Bright's  Disease.  This  situation,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  bis  advanced  years,  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
benefit  from  any  remedy.  He  was  put,  however,  upon  the  water  of  Spring  No.  2. 
which,  to  my  equal  surprise  and  gratification,  proved  promptly  and  highly  bene- 
ficial, and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  rested  comfortably  in  bed,  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  do  for  several  months  previous.  His  improvement,  excepting 
an  intermission  at  one  time  of  a  few  days,  was  continuous  and  steady  during  a  stay 
of  twelve  weeks  at  the  Springs,  and  so  rapid  that  when  he  left,  not  only  had  all 
symptoms  of  his  trouble  entirely  disappeared,  but  he  had  gained  largely  in 
flesh,  and  possessed  a  healthful  vigor  by  no  means  common  to  men  of 
his   years."  * 

R  IT  Firm  n  I  ITUTII  U/attD  is  for  ^e   Dv  Grocers  and  Druggists  gener- 
U\Jl  frtLU  LI  1  IWi  VU\1  til  ally.     Pamphlets  on  application. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 
Springs   open  for  guests  from  June  15th   to  October   1st. 
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Verdi's  musical  telling  of  Dumas's  sad  story,  "  La 
Dame  aux  Camillas,"  inaugurated  a  short  season  of 
opera  at  the  California  Theatre  on  Tuesday  evening 
last. 

"La  Traviata "  itself  is  so  well  known  to  the 
world  that  it  needs  little  or  no  comment,  except, 
perhaps,  with  so  frivolous  a  text  it  is  almost  sur- 
prising that  this  characteristic  is  not  reflected  even 
more  strongly  in  the  music. 

Since  Adelina  Patti  there  never  has  been  such  a 
Violetta  as  Melba.  Although  every  one  who  attended 
the  performance  of  "La  Traviata"  was  prepared  to 
hear  a  great  singer,  the  surprise  seems  to  have  been 
general  that  she  should  have  acted  the  role  with  such 
remarkable  ability  and  in  so  truly  artistic  a  manner. 
Melba  was  expected  to  sing,  and  she  certainly  did 
so  in  as  superb  a  manner  as  the  most  critical  could 
wish.  From  the  moment  of  her  appearance  one  felt 
that  all-pervading  sense  of  satisfaction  and  certainty 
that  only  a  true  and  great  artist  can  impart,  and  never 
for  one  moment  during  the  entire  opera,  so  long  as 
she  was  on  the  stage,  did  that  intense  interest  leave 
one. 

I  doubt  if  any  singer  can  be  compared  to  Melba  : 
the  combination  of  her  exquisite  voice,  her  ease  of 
singing,  and  her  grace  of  personality  have  rarely  if 
ever  been  equaled  ;  hers  is  such  legitimate  art,  with 
the  most  consummate  skill  born  of  the  application  of 
many  years'  hard  study.  What  more  can  be  said  of 
any  artist  without  being  fulsome  ?  The  memory  of 
Melba  will  linger  for  many  a  long  day  with  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  heard  her  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  California  Theatre,  and 
when  the  hands  of  all  those  in  that  large  audience 
shall  have  forever  ceased  to  applaud,  and  their 
names  even  forgotten,  the  echoes  of  Melba's  genius 
and  her  triumph  over  art  will  still  ring  through  the 
temple  dedicated  to  sweet  music  for  centuries  to 
come.  Some  special  provision  in  the  law  of  nature 
should  have  been  made  by  Providence  to  allow  those 
who  are  so  rarely  gifted  a  double  allotment  of  life  ; 
but,  alas  !  they  have  no  better  chance  than  the 
most  worthless — their  God-given  genius,  their  striv- 
ing in  the  name  of  art,  their  years  of  anguish,  and 
their  nights  of  triumph,  must  all  go. 

Melba's  company  is  an  unusually  good  one,  for 
hitherto  our  experience  has  always  been  one  great 
star  and  the  rest  of  no  account.  However,  the  tenor, 
Salignac,  although  not  possessed  of  a  remarkable 
voice,  sang  very  acceptably  ;  the  middle  register 
lacks  force  and  cultivation,  but  the  upper  and  lower 
are  fair  ;  his  strongest  point  appears  to  be  in  the  use 
of  the  mezzo-voce,  which  he  did  with  very  sweet  and 
good  effect. 

Campanari,  the  baritone,  has  a  fine,  full,  and  well- 
cultivated  voice.  His  rendering  of  the  role  of  Ger- 
mont  left  very  little  to  be  desired  ;  his  singing  of 
"  Di  provenza  "  was  particularly  good  and  worthy  of 
all  praise.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  the 
acoustics  of  the  California  Theatre  are  so  atrocious  ; 
it  was  very  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Campanari,  and, 
in  fact,  with  all  the  singers — at  times  giving  an  almost 
muffled  sound  to  the  voice. 

A  few  words  of  praise  are  certainly  due  Signor  Bira- 
boni,  the  conductor,  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  managed  his  orchestra,  particularly  in  the 
piano  parts,  and  at  all  times  assisting  yet  subservient 
to  the  singer. 

In  the  presence  of  so  truly  great  an  artist  as  Melba 
surely  is,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  audience 
did  not  display  more  enthusiasm.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  prima  donna  passed  almost  unrecognized  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  second  act  that 
those  in  front  seemed  to  appreciate  how  grand  an 
artist  stood  before  them. 

Donald  de  V.  Graham. 


Notes. 
Gerhardy  will  appear  here  with  Ysaye  soon. 

An  early  production  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  will  be 
"The  Magistrate." 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lease,  the  distinguished  author 
and  lecturer,  is  to  appear  at  the  California  Theatre 
next  month. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  last  performance  of  Hoyt's 
' '  A  Stranger  in  New  York  "  will  be  given  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre. 

Joseph  Haworth  has  just  left  Mme.  Modjeska,  and 
will  go  a-starring  with  Bertha  Creighton  in  Shake- 
speare? a  plays. 

^Mr.  Lorimer  Stoddard  is  busy  dramatizing  "  Van- 
ity (F  ir"  for  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  who  will,  of 
coui":  -i,  play  Becky  Sharp. 

It  is  said  that  Mile.  Marsey,  who  figured  conspicu- 
ously in  the  Lebaudy  scandal,  is  anxious  to  come  over 


to  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  a  French  com- 
pany. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "The  Light  That  Failed"  has 
been  done  into  a  morbid  sketch  and  acted  by 
Courtenay  Thorpe  as  a  curtain-raiser  in  London. 

Lewis  Morrison  will  appear  at  the  Alcazar  The- 
atre on  May  23d.  Among  the  plays  in  which  he  will 
be  seen  will  be  "  Frederick  the  Great." 

Hammerstein's  Olympia,  which  has  been  closed  all 
winter  on  account  of  continued  litigation,  was  opened 
a  fortnight  ago  with  Primrose  &  West's  Minstrels. 

A  notable  success  in  the  English  provinces  has  been 
Mr.  Walter  Frith's  new  four-act  play  entitled  "Not 
Wisely,  but  Too  Well,"  which  the  Kendals  have 
brought  out. 

Two  San  Francisco  favorites,  Ferris  Hartman 
and  Gertie  Carlisle,  will  be  seen  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  when  "The  Purser" 
will  be  presented. 

James  Doel,  now  ninety-four  years  of  age,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  living  actor  in  England.  He 
was  a  general  utility  man,  and  acted  in  minor  parts 
with  the  elder  Kean. 

In  addition  to  "  By  Secret  Warrant,"  which  will 
be  presented  by  Robert  Mantell  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  "  Monbars  "  will  also 
be  given  during  his  engagement. 

William  J.  Barry,  the  Comedian,  who  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  "  McKenna's  Flirtation,"  "  The 
Rising  Generation,"  and  "Bradley's  Money,"  died 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  last  week. 

"  Monte  Carlo,"  Rice's  new  musical  concoction, 
has  proved  an  unworthy  successor  of  ' '  The  Girl  from 
Paris  "  and  "  The  French  Maid."  It  is  described  as 
a  re-hash  of  the  rdles  which  made  hits  in  these  former 
successes. 

De  Wolf  Hopper  has  filed  an  answer  to  the 
divorce  suit  of  his  pretty  little  wife,  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper,  in  which  he  denies  generally  and  specifically 
the  allegations  of  desertion  and  failure  to  provide  for 
her  support. 

Blanche  Bates,  for  three  seasons  leading  lady  of 
Frawley's  Company,  made  her  New  York  debut  at 
Ada  Rehan's  farewell  performance  of  "As  You  Like 
It,"  appearing  in  the  role  of  Celia.  Her  acting  was 
highly  commended. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Edward  Morgan,  and  Maurice 
Barrymore  have  been  lauded  by  the  English  critics 
for  their  excellent  work  in  Belasco's  "  The  Heart  of 
Maryland,"  which  has  proved  very  successful  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  London. 

It  is  announced  that  Julia  Arthur's  marriage  will 
not  cause  her  to  abandon  the  stage.  On  the  contrary, 
her  brother,  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis,  is  actively  engaged  in 
preparation  for  her  next  season,  when  she  will  appear 
in  several  Shakespearean  plays. 

Wilton  Lackaye,  whose  starring  tour  this  season 
ended  disastrously,  has  been  appearing  in  Chicago  in 
a  stock  company  of  which  Nance  O'Neil  is  the 
leading  lady.  Next  season  he  will  try  a  stage  ver- 
sion of  Lever's  "  Charles  O'Malley." 

May  Irwin's  new  play  by  Glen  McDonough,  which 
will  be  the  feature  of  her  season  next  year,  is  to  be 
known  as  "  Kate  Kipp,  Buyer,"  and  deals  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  woman  actively  engaged  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  a  sort  of  female  drummer. 

M.  Rostand,  the  fortunate  author  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  which  is  still  drawing  packed  houses  in 
Paris,  has  just  finished  a  translation  in  verse  of 
Goethe's  "Faust."  He  hopes  to  induce  Mme. 
Bernhardt  to  impersonate  Mephistopheles. 

Joseph  Jefferson  has  engaged  Mrs.  John  Wood, 
the  most  popular  among  the  older  English  actresses, 
to  play  the  part  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  his  production 
of  "The  Rivals"  next  season.  Otis  Skinner  and 
Elsie  Leslie  are  also  included  in  the  company. 

W.  J.  Ferguson  is  the  only  living  actor  still  on  the 
stage  who  appeared  in  the  company  which  played 
"  Our  American  Cousin,"  on  the  night  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Abraham  Lincoln.  John  Matthews, 
Harry  Hawk,  Jenny  Gourlay,  and  Helen  Tremain, 
now  Mrs.  Wyncoop,  are  also  survivors  of  the  com- 
pany, but  all  have  retired  from  the  stage. 

Now  that  Mile.  Reicheraberg,  the  "  eternal " 
inginue,  has  retired  from  the  Theatre  Francais,  a 
rumor  is  afloat  to  the  effect  that  her  retirement  does 
not  necessarily  imply  her  severance  from  the  stage. 
She  is  said  to  have  already  wearied  of  private  life, 
and  is  believed  to  be  quietly  planning  a  new  the- 
atrical career  as  the  manager  of  a  boulevard  theatre. 

It  has  now  been  definitely  decided  that  Viola 
Allen  will  open  her  starring  tour  in  Stanislaus 
Strange's  dramatization  of  Longfellow's  "  The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish."  Closely  following  the 
departure  of  Viola  Allen  from  Charles  Frohman's 
management  is  the  resignation  of  Mary  Hampton, 
who  was  last  seen  here  in  the  rdle  of  Renee  in 
"  Under  the  Red  Robe."  She,  too,  will  branch  out 
as  an  independent  star. 

In  spite  of  its  weak  libretto,  Sousa's  new  opera, 
"The  Bride  Elect,"  which  is  now  running  in  New 
York  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  is  attracting 
large  audiences.  The  music  is  sparkling  and  catchy, 
and  the  new  march,  "Unchain  the  Dogs  of  War," 


is  particularly  apropos  at  this  time.  Not  content 
with  furnishing  the  music,  Sousa  has  written  the 
libretto,  which  is  crude  and  clumsy,  but  full  of  move- 
ment. 

The  latest  novelist  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  drama- 
tist's is  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  She  has  written  a  new 
sentimental  comedy  for  Mr.  George  Alexander  en- 
titled "  The  Ambassador."  Mrs.  Craigie  has  already 
provided  Miss  Ellen  Terry  with  a  charming  part  in  a 
little  one-act  play,  written  in  collaboration. 

Alice  Lavigne,  who  has  for  years  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  Palais  Royal,  has  retired  from  the  stage, 
owing  to  a  malady  of  her  eyes.  At  a  recent  benefit 
at  the  Vaudeville,  in  Paris,  the  handsome  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  realized  for  her.  Her 
specialty  was  to  caricature  English  people  and  Amer- 
icans. She  had  married  an  English  jockey  named 
Pettit,  so  that  her  studies  of  English  character 
smacked  of  the  stable-yard. 


Bronson  Howard  recently  advised  a  lot  of  dramatic- 
school  graduates  not  to  recite,  or  read,  or  act  in 
drawing- rooms,  and  rather  damaged  the  value  of 
this  counsel  by  comparing  the  young  people  to 
Irving,  Jefferson,  and  others,  who  might  not  be  ex- 
pected under  any  circumstances  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  doing  it.  But  as  long  as  Miss  Julie 
Opp  receives  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  re- 
citing two  short  poems  in  a  drawing-room  (says 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun),  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  any  young  person  of  talent  will  give  up 
the  habit,  or  fail  to  acquire  it  if  they  have  the  op- 
portunity on  such  favorable  terms.  Most  of  the 
actors  who  appear  at  charity  benefits  are  delighted 
to  get  the  opportunity  merely  for  the  sake  of  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  modish  society,  which  ac- 
companies these  occasions.  Few  of  them  are  apt  to 
display  the  spirit  that  a  popular  actress  exhibited  at 
a  benefit  performance  of  an  especially  exalted  social 
quality.  She  had  just  left  the  stage,  and  had  been 
asked  to  pour  tea  later.  As  soon  as  she  reached  her 
dressing-room  one  of  the  patronesses  appeared  and 
insisted  on  her  coming  immediately  to  the  tea-room. 
"  But  I  have  not  taken  the  rouge  off  my  face  nor 
changed  my  costume,"  she  said;  "how  can  I?" 
"So  much  the  better,"  answered  the  friend;  "you 
look  charming  just  as  you  are,  and  everybody  will 
be  delighted  to  see  what  you  look  like  close."  That 
was  too  much  for  the  young  woman,  who  left  the 
place  without  any  attempt  to  explain  that  she  had 
not  come  there  in  her  private  character  to  be  stared 
at  as  a  rare  show. 


The  grave  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Philadelphia, 
is  in  a  neglected  condition.  No  appropriate  stone 
rises  over  it,  and  the  ground  about  it  is  uncared  for. 
Only  an  old-fashioned  marble  slab  covers  the  spot 
where  the  great  man  lies,  and  this  (now  worn  and 
discolored  by  age)  was  placed  there  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  it  since.  The  sex- 
ton of  the  church  says  that  the  descendants  of  Frank- 
lin would  not  do  anything  to  repair  the  grave,  neither 
would  they  allow  anybody  else  to  put  it  in  order. 


James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  poet,  says:  "I  am 
continually  haunted  by  the  fear  that  my  trunk  will  be 
lost,  so  I  go  about  the  country  with  a  grip.  In  case 
there  is  ever  a  fearful  railway  accident,  and  among 
the  debris  is  a  valise  with  an  arm  attached  to  it 
firmly,  they  may  bury  it,  without  further  identifica- 
tion, as  the  fragments  of  the  Hoosier  poet." 


Moore's  Poison  Oat  Remedy. 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


A   Lady 

tried  Schilling's  Best  tea  and 
did  not  like  it. 

She  tried  it  again  and  made  it 
according  to  directions. 

It's  her  only  tea  now. 


San  Francisco. 


A.  Schilling  &  Company. 


IROXSSTEEL  COMPAKT 

"'rfiS^* 

APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON 
differs  from  other  makes  in   being 
of  uniform  softness  and  workable. 
Takes  less  time  to  do  a  job. 
Return  to  your  jobber  at  his  ex- 
pense any  sheet,  or  part  of  a  sheet, 
that  develops  in  working  any  defect 
whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IF  YOU  WEAR  GLASSES  ^ 
Ar\AWiskpr?n\pf,tffit:iei\tserVi«by  abk 
kr\4  c,ourtfc°i/S    OPTICIANS  f.&U  °i\V£>:, 


^M^^un 


QpTlClANS 

642  Market  ST. 

UNDER    CHRONICLE  BUILDING 


TIVOLrl    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestinh  Kkhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
Every  Evening.   Second  Edition  of  the  Brilliant  Burlesque 

-:-    SINBAD    THE    SAILOR    -:- 

New  Songs,  Dances,  Skits.  ■ 

Next— The  Greatest  of  all  Comic  Operas. . '  'WANG.'  * 

Mirth,  Melody,  Dance. 

Look  out  for "  The  Poster." 

"A  Dream  of  Art."     A  Positive  Novelty. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

Box-Office  Always  Open — No  Telephone. 


BALOWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  Sl  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,    April   25th,    Ferris    Hartman,   and    a   Perfect 

Comedy  Organization,  Direct  from  New  York,  in 

the  Nautical  Farcical  Comedy, 

-:-       THE     PURSER       -:- 

As  Refreshing  as  a  Breeze  from  the  Sea. 
Coming The  Great  Pilar-Morin. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning  Monday,  April  25th.     Second  and  Last  Week. 

Marie  Jansen,  Presenting  First  Time  Here  the 

Comedy  Triumph, 

-:-     THE      NANCY     HANKS     -:- 

May  2d Robert  Mantell. 

ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee,  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

Commencing  April  25th.     A  Kaleidoscopic  Panorama  of 

All  the  Human  Passions.    The  Hottest  Show  Yet. 

-:-   THE    CAY    PARISIANS   -:- 

The  Success  of  the  Season.     Matchless  Scenic  Effects. 
Powerful  Augmented  Cast,  with  Special  Engagement 

of  L.  R.  Stockwell. 
The  People's  Prices  Rule.     Matinee  Every  Saturday. 


OKPHEUM. 

Opening  Matinee  on  Sunday,  April  24th.     Extraordinary 
Bill  of  All  New  Attractions.     An  Artistic  Triumph. 

-:-  KERNER'S  TABLEAUX  VIVANTS  -:- 

Produced  at  a  Preliminary  Cost  of  Over  $10,000. 
Superbly  Graceful  Poses,  Startling  Electrical  Effects, 
Beautiful  Costumes,  Special  Scenery,  and  Original  Music. 
The  Most  Bewitching,  Elaborate,  and  Artistic  Production 
of  the  Age.  Supplemented  by  Lizzie  B.  Raymond,  Reno 
&  Richards,  Fish  &  Quigg.  Tony  Wilson  and  Clown 
Robetta  &  Doreto,  Smith  O'Brien,  Marian  di  Castello, 
and  Montgomery  &  Stone. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUDITORIUM. 

Corner  Mason  and  Ellis  Streets. 
Third  Successful  Week  of 

THE    PASSION     PLAY 

Commencing  Monday.  April  25th.  Every  Afternoon  and 
Evening  (Sundays  Excepted),  at  3:15  and  8:15  o'clock. 
The  Passion  Plays  are  given  by  the  devout  peasants  of 
Oberammergau  and  Horitz,  Austria,  every  ten  years,  and 
is  hereby  reproduced  by  means  of  soul-stirring,  life-movipg 
pictures,  thrown  upon  a  screen  and  with  realistic  music, 
graphic  lectures,  and  natural  effects. 

Admission  25c.     Children,  15c-     No  seats  reserved. 


SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.'S  HALL 

RETURN    ENGAGEMENT. 
Evenings  of  April  26th  and  27th,  8:15  p.m. 

Matinees,  April  29th  and  30th,  3  p.m. 
LITTLE     PALOMA     SCHRAMM! 

Not  yet  Nine  Years  qi  Age,  but  a  Pianist  of  Unparal- 
.  leled  Gifts  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
Seats  on  sale  commencing  Monday,  April  25th,  at  9  a.m. 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  store. 
Prices,  50c.  and  SI.     Children  (under  12),  25c. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGI.ESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  April  18th  to  Saturday, 
April  30th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.    First"  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  and  1.15  p.  m.  Daily: 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street, 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric   Car  Lines : 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 

F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCEKTIC       RAILT^A-S- 
(Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 

Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1S97. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.  m.    Round   Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiah  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,   2:00,   and   4   p.  M.     Returning,   leave   El   Campo, 
11:15  a.  m.  ;  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  p.  m. 

Recent  investigations  by  Dr.  Linden-Kohl  have 
shown  that  the  principal  source  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
not  the  Florida  channel,  but  the  region  between  and 
beside  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  At  Binioni  the 
volume  of  this  warm  water  is  sixty  times  as  great  as 
the  combined  volume  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  world  at 
their  mouths. 


April  25,  1S9S. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Marie  Jansen  in  a  Poor  Comedy. 
Marie  Jansen  would  do  well  to  put  "  Delmonico's 
at  Six"  away  in  the  bottom  of  her  trunk  and  keep  it 
there  until  she  gets  back  into  the  region  of  one-night 
stands,  where  the  pink  police  journals  are  the  litera- 
ture of  the  land  and  the  name  "  Delmonico's  "  still 
suggests  a  more  sumptuous  Harry  Hill's  and  other 
co-evil  wickednesses  of  the  modern  Babylon. 

Nowadays  every  one  but  the  bucolic  buyer  of  the 
golden  brick  knows  that  DelmoDico's  is  the  most  re- 
spectable of  public  dining  places,  and  if  the  name 
suggests  the  naughty  revels  of  the  cabinet  particuher, 
it  is  faindy  and  as  a  memory  of  something  that  be- 
longs to  the  dead  past.  "The  Tenderloin"  is  the 
phrase  that  now  stands  for  that  side  of  metropolitan 
life  ;  indeed,  so  wide  is  its  application,  that  even  the 
Quartier  Latin  has  been  described  by  a  patriotic  New 
Yorker  as  "the  Tenderloin  of  Paris."  To  give  a 
play  the  title  "Delmonico's  at  Six,"  stamps  it  at  once 
vspassde  and  out  of  date. 

Ill-chosen  as  is  the  title,  the  play  itself  is  worse. 
There  is  abuodant  material  in  it  for  two  or  three 
comedies  of  the  "  Pink  Dominoes  "  type,  and  one  is 
surprised  that  Glen  Macdonough  has  not  made  bet- 
ter use  of  it.  The  central  figure  is  a  middle-aged 
physician  who  tires  of  his  wife's  placid  affection,  and, 
to  arouse  her  jealousy,  pretends  to  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  dine  with  a  vaudeville  queen  at  Delmonico's 
at  six.  This  lady  learns  of  his  use  of  her  name  and 
is  on  hand  at  the  restaurant,  determined  to  punish 
him.  Her  escort  is  a  dime-museum  strong  man, 
who  has  a  rival  for  her  hand  in  the  person  of  a  pre- 
tended French  count.  The  French  count  turns  up 
in  the  capacity  of  a  waiter  at  the  restaurant.  These 
rivals  have  been  set  the  task  of  finding  the  masked 
man  who  had  insulted  the  vaudeville  queen  the 
night  before  at  a  French  ball,  the  successful  man  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  hand,  and  the  culprit  is  no 
other  than  the  frisky  physician.  The  physician,  in 
escaping  from  the  fracas  at  the  masked  ball,  had 
taken  some  stranger's  overcoat  instead  of  his  own, 
and  paid  for  his  further  revels  out  of  a  roll  of  bills 
he  found  in  the  pocket,  and.  the  bills  being  counter- 
feit, the  police  are  on  his  track  for  "shoving  the 
queer."  The  modern  Samson,  who  has  received 
some  of  these  bills  in  change  from  the  physician,  is 
also  under  suspicion,  and  so  is  the  pseudo  count, 
who  finds  the  overcoat  in  the  restaurant  and  appro- 
priates it. 

All  these,  and  a  quantity  of  minor  complications, 
are  crammed  into  a  three-act  farce  as  if  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  all  condensed 
into  mere  suggestions.  There  is  an  occasional  witty 
line  or  two  showing  that  Mr.  Macdonough  could 
have  elaborated  a  few  of  these  incidents  into  a  bright 
farce  if  he  had  tried  to  do  so,  but  most  of  the  in- 
cidents are  mere  skeletons  of  what  they  should  be. 

Marie  Jansen  herself  is  still  a  pretty  woman,  and 
she  acts  the  restaurant  scene,  where  she  pretends  to 
be  tipsily  amorous  of  the  frightened  physician,  cleverly 
and  without  the  vulgarity  so  many  women  would  put 
into  it.  In  fact,  the  only  vulgarity  in  the  piece  is  her 
wearing  of  tights  in  this  act.  She  is  well  enough  so 
long  as  she  remains  wrapped  in  her  opera-cloak,  but 
the  effect  is  rather  startling  when  she  throws  it  aside  and 
springs  her  shape,  so  to  speak,  on  the  audience.  The 
only  excuse  for  this  is  that  her  lack  of  skirts  heightens 
the  effect  of  the  exposure  when  the  wife  throws  down 
the  screen  and  reveals  her  husband  hiding  with  this 
scantily  clad  charmer.  A  further  reason,  too,  but  not 
an  excuse,  may  lie  in  the  fame  Miss  Jansen's  under- 
pinning has  achieved,  though  it  no  longer  reveals  the 
lissom  lines  of  the  former  comic-opera  queen.  Nor 
does  she  possess  the  voice  of  half  a  dozen  ^years  ago, 
and  she  persisls  in  flatting  in  a  most  distressing 
manner. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  judge  Miss  Jansen 
by  her  performance  in  "  Delmonico's  at  Six,"  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  have  a  better  vehicle  for 
the  display  of  her  abilities  in  "The  Nancy  Hanks," 
which  is  to  be  given  on  Monday  night,  April  25th, 
and  throughout  the  week.  It  is  a  farcical  comedy 
by  Frank  Tannehill,  Jr.,  and  tells  the  story  of  one 
day  in  the  life  of  a  French  marquis  and  an  impe- 
cunious actor,  much  of  the  fun  coming  in  an  in- 
cident, like  that  of  "The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss 
Brown,"  where  the  marquis  masquerades  in  feminine 
attire  and  is  compelled  to  pose  as  the  actor's  wife. 


Ferris  Hartman  as  a  Star. 

"  A  Stranger  in  New  York"  is  in  its  last  nights  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre,  and  on  Monday,  April  25th, 
Ferris  Hartman  will  make  his  first  appearance  as  a 
star  in  an  English  comedy  entitled  "The  Purser." 

Mr.  Hartman  is  very  well  known  and  very  well 
liked  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  the  leading  come- 
dian at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  for  several  years, 
and  in  spite  of  the  many  r61es  in  which  he  appeared, 
he  never  seemed  to  grow  stale.  His  favorite  charac- 
ter was  the  miser  in  "  The  Bells  of  Corneville,"  for, 
in  common  with  most  comedians,  he  liked  best  a 
tragic  or  pathetic  part.  But  his  abilities  were  best 
shown  in  the  Colbert  and  Sullivan  operas.  He  had  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  Gilberlian  wit,  and  none  of 
the  fine  points  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  "  lolanlhe" 
or  the  Duke  of  Plaga-Toro  were  lost  in  his  hands. 
He  went  East  and  to  London  a  few  months  ago,  and 
in  the  latter  city  he  secured  the  American  rights  in  a 
new  comedy,  "The  Purser,"  the  title-r61e  of  which 
seems  to  be  just  fitted  for  him.  The  scene  is  laid  on 
board  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  bound  for  Australia,  and 


the  cast  is  made  up  of  the  purser,  the  captain,  the 
doctor,  and  other  members  of  the  ship's  company, 
with  a  lively  lot  of  passengers  to  add  variety.  In  the 
supporting  company,  which  was  organized  in  New 
York  and  has  been  rehearsing  for  two  months'  past, 
are  H.  D.  Blakemore.  formerly  of  the  Frawley  Com- 
pany ;  William  Richardson,  John  H.  Brown,  and 
Edward  Emery,  the  latter  being  an  English  importa- 
tion whom  Mr.  Hartman  secured  in  London  to  play 
the  part  of  a  blasi  British  tourist ;  Lena  Merville, 
who  was  the  original  widow  in  "A  Trip  to  China- 
town," and  will  have  a  part  constructed  on  similar 
lines  in  the  present  piece  ;  Alethea  Luce,  another 
English  importation,  who  has  been  playing  the  slave- 
girl  in  "  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub  "  in  London  for  the 
past  five  months  ;  Alice  Johnson,  and  Gertie  Carlisle. 
The  latter  is  a  child  actress  who  made  quite  a  suc- 
cess at  the  Tivoli,  and  left  here  several  months  ago 
with  Palmer  Cox's  "  Brownies." 

"The  Gay  Parisians"  at  the  Alcazar. 

"The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown"  has 
made  a  record  of  two  weeks  at  the  Alcazar,  the  last 
performance  of  this  roaring  farce  being  set  for  Sun- 
day evening,  and  on  Monday,  April  25th,  "The 
Gay  Parisians  "  will  be  put  on  for  a  week. 

This  laughable  French  farce  was  seen  at  the  Bald- 
win only  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  Alcazar  manage- 
ment is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  it  for  pre- 
sentation by  the  stock  company.  It  is  an  adaptation 
from  a  French  farce  by  Feydeau  and  Desvallieres,  and 
the  Parisians  who  figure  in  it  are  a  very  gay  lot  in- 
deed. One  of  them,  while  dining  a  fair  friend  at  a 
quiet  Utile  hotel,  has  his  spiue  perforated  by  an  in- 
quisitive waiter,  who  has  thoughtfully  provided  him- 
self with  a  gimlet  wherewith  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
private  rooms,  and  twists  the  instrument  through  the 
wall  and  into  the  back  of  the  man  leaniDg  against  the 
other  side.  It  is  very  broad  and  suggestive,  but 
treated  with  true  French  wit  and  toned  down  suffi- 
ciently to  make  it  acceptable  to  American  play-goers. 

A  feature  of  the  performance  will  be  the  return  of 
L.  R.  Stockwell  to  this  theatre.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  managers  of  the  Alcazar  and  among  the  most 
popular  actors  who  have  trod  its  boards,  and  he  is  a 
decided  addition  to  the  stock  company.  Another 
new-comer  is  Howard  Scott.  With  these  two  new 
people  added  to  the  regular  company,  the  Alcazar 
should  be  able  to  give  a  very  amusing  performance 
of  "The  Gay  Parisians." 

Second  Edition  of  Sinbad. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Tivoli  burlesque,  "Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor  "  will  be  brought  out  on  Monday  even- 
ing, April  25th.  That  is  to  say,  the  main  features  of 
the  performance  will  remain  the  same,  but  it  will  be 
livened  up  with  a  number  of  new  songs,  specialties, 
and  dances.  The  cast  will  be  unchanged,  including 
Carrie  Roma,  Edith  Hall,  Helen  Merrill,  Georgie 
Cooper,  Stevens,  Leary,  Raffael,  Branson,  Mitchell, 
and  Kavanagh.  The  patriotic  finale  to  the  second 
act,  including  the  singing  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  will  be  retained. 

The  next  opera  to  be  given  at  this  house  will  be 
■  '  Wang,"  and  after  it  will  come  the  first  production 
on  any  stage  of  "The  Poster,"  a  new  musical 
comedy. 

Living  Pictures  at  the  Orpheum. 

Hyde's  Comedians,  who  have  been  filling  the 
Orpheum  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  for  the  past  fort- 
night, will  retire  after  Sunday  night's  performance, 
and  a  new  programme  will  be  presented  on  Monday, 
April  25th.  The  leading  feature  will  be  Kerner's 
Tableaux  Vivants,  a  series  of  living  pictures  which  it 
has  cost  ten  thousand  dollars  to  put  on  the  stage. 
Similar  series,  produced  under  the  same  direction, 
were  an  important  attraction  for  three  years  at 
Koster  &  Bial's  in  New  York  and  later  at  Proctor's. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  is  made  up  of  an  en- 
tirely new  list  of  vaudeville  stars,  including  Lizzie  B. 
Raymond,  a  singing  comedienne  ;  Reno  and  Rich- 
ards, comic  acrobats  ;  Fish  and  Quigg,  in  ' '  The  Tall 
Man  and  his  Short  Friend"  ;  Tony  Wilson  and 
Clown,  a  new  European  team  ;  Robetta  and  Doreta, 
in  a  Chinese- laundry  scene  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Hanlons  ;  Smith  O'Brien,  in  a  monologue  and 
songs  ;  Marian  di  Castello,  a  prima-donna  soprano  ; 
and  Montgomery  and  Stone,  a  negro-sketch  team. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's 
farewell  performance  in  Berlin  recently  was  an  artistic 
triumph,  and  the  endless  applause  and  floral  gifts 
bore  testimony  to  the  great  sympathy  which  they 
gained  there  during  their  short  visit.  The  house  was 
overcrowded  in  all  parts  with  a  most  distinguished 
audience,  among  which  were  the  emperor  and  his 
sister.  Princess  Margarthe,  and  also  the  Prince  of  Rat- 
ibor,  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  Count  von  Hochberg, 
and  many  other  members  of  court  society. 

After  the  third  act  of  "  Macbeth,"  the  emperor 
sent  for  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  congratulated  them  on  their  brilliant  success. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  company  would  next 
year  again  come  to  Berlin,  and  added  that  in  his 
opinion  the  German  actors  had  a  good  deal  to  learn 
from  the  English  visitors  in  the  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  stage.  He  then  presented  Mrs. 
Campbell  with  a  valuable  bracelet  and  Mr.  Robert- 
son with  a  breastpin  with  the  imperial  initials. 

Count  von  Hochberg,  intendant-general  of  royal 
theatres,  appeared  on  the  stage  and  expressed  his 


congratulations  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  The 
ovations  from  the  public  were  of  unusual  warmth, 
and  the  performance  was  long  over  when  again  and 
again  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Campbell  had  to 
appear  before  the  curtain  in  response  to  the  enthusi- 
astic cheers.  The  emperor  stood  for  a  while  in  the 
background  of  his  box  joining  in  the  general  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell, 
and  the  whole  company  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  victory  over  a  public  not  easily  satis- 
fied, and  which  at  first  met  them  with  some  prejudice. 


London  and  New  York  Plays. 

In  commenting  on  the  departure  for  England  of 
the  "Heart  of  Maryland"  and  the  "  Belle  of  New 
York  "  companies,  the  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"  In  London  they  will  produce  two  New  York 
plays.  Two  New  York  managers  now  direct  two 
leadiog  London  theatres,  and  they  are  to  be  rein- 
forced by  a  third,  while  at  the  London  Olympia  has 
been  '  Bamum  &  Bailey's  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,' 
which  closed  its  season  and  is  now  to  travel  through 
the  '  provinces.'  The  relation  between  London  and 
New  York  theatres  is  more  intimate  than  ever  before. 

"  The  last  bulletin  of  London  amusements  at  hand 
shows  the  performance  current  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  to  be  '  The  Little  Minister,'  now  being  per- 
formed at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in  this  city,  where  it 
has  passed  its  two  hundredth  consecutive  performance 
this  season.  At  the  Royalty  Theatre  the  play  is 
*Oh!  Susannah!'  now  being  performed  at  Hoyt's 
Theatre.  At  Daly's  theatres,  in  London  and  New 
York,  there  is  '  The  Geisha.'  At  the  Globe  Theatre 
the  play  is  '  A  Bachelors  Romance."  recently  pre- 
sented in  this  city,  and  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre  '  La  Poupe'e,'  done  earlier  this  season  at  the 
Olympia  on  Broidway,  and  now  underlined  for  pro- 
duction here  at  Daly's  Theatre.  At  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre  the  play  is  '  The  French  Maid.'  recently  with- 
drawn from  the  stage  of  the  Herald  Square  Theatre, 
and  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  is  '  The  Circus  Girl,"  seen 
some  time  ago  at  Daly's  Theatre  here.  At  the  Adel- 
phi  until  recently  '  Charlotte  Corday"  was  presented 
by  a  company  at  the  head  of  which  were  Mrs.  Potter 
and  Kyrle  Bellew.  At  the  St.  James's  Theatre  is 
'  The  Tree  of  Knowledge,"  now  running  at  the  Ly- 
ceum in  this  city  ;  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  '  One  Sum- 
mer's Day,'  which  Mr.  Drew  is  playing  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  is  the  bill,  and  at  the  Vaudeville  there  is 
'  Never  Again,"  recently  presented  at  one  of  our  west- 
side  houses,  after  haviog  been  performed  for  a  con- 
siderable period  at  the  Garrick  Theatre." 


The  Argonaut's  Offers 


We  have  grouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  offers  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  -  n  1  ■  - 
scribers.  While  they  may  be  had  from  us 
at  any  I  inn?,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, the  best  and  surest  time  is  now. 


Mme.  Melba,  in  a  conversation  recently,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  her  first  public  appearance. 
"I  was  quite  a  young  girl  in  Australia,"  she  said, 
"when,  notwithstanding  the  persistent  discourage- 
ment of  my  father,  who  was  averse  to  the  idea  of  a 
singer's  career  for  me,  I  engaged  a  hall,  and  sent 
round  a  notice  to  all  my  friends,  saying  that  I  pro- 
posed to  give  an  entertainment  which  I  hoped  they 
would  patronize.  However,  unfortunately  for  me, 
somebody  mentioned  the  little  scheme  to  my  father, 
and  he,  furious  at  my  clandestine  enterprise,  begged 
every  one  of  his  acquaintances  to  uphold  his  parental 
authority  by  ignoring  the  performance.  But  even 
then  I  wasn't  disheartened,  and  when  the  day  came  I 
drove  off  to  the  hall,  and  at  the  hour  announced  for 
the  commencement  of  my  concert  stepped  on  to  the 
platform— to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  an  audience 
of  two.     And  nobody  else  came." 


In  its  report  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  the  Fourth  Estate, 
one  of  the  organs  of  the  journalistic  profession,  says  : 
"  A  number  of  members  and  guests  made  speeches, 
and  as  at  all  former  banquets  of  the  association  it 
was  shown  that  the  majority  of  newspaper  men,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  down-stairs  order,  knew  little  of 
the  arts  of  oratory,  and  were  embarrassed  by  their 
own  painful  efforts  to  amuse.  Most  of  the  speakers 
were  only  too  glad  to  sit  down  after  saying  a  word  or 
two.  Of  course  there  were  some  clever  speeches,  but 
they  were  few  and  far  between." 


The  programme  of  races  announced  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Jockey  Club  at  Ingleside  for  the  week  be- 
ginning Monday,  April  25th,  includes  the  Corrigan 
Stakes  on  Wednesday,  a  sweepstakes  for  two-year- 
olds  for  a  purse  of  $1,500  ;  and  the  Ingleside  Stake* 
on  Saturday,  a  handicap  sweepstakes  for  three-year- 
olds  for  a  purse  of  $3,500.  There  are  thirty-five  to 
forty  nominations  for  each  of  these  events. 

An  extraordinary  order  has  been  placed  with  the 
Alaskan  Commercial  Company  by  Dr.  Frank  Baker, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  zoological  gardens  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  for  a  pair  of  polar  bears  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  long,  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  stump  of  the  tail.  The  bears  in  Alaska  are 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 


;    In  Sickness  and  in  Health   i 

A  Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Containing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease, 
dietetics,  and  nursing,  and  aids  in  emergency,  in  such 
practical  form  as  to  be  invaluable  for  family  reference. 
Each  topic  is  treated  by  a  specialist  eminent  in  that 
particular  line  of  medicine.  A  book  for  reading  or 
for  consultation.  It  is  published  at  $5.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $5.50. 

This  work  is  not  sold  by  bookstores. 

Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty; 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  $2.50.  We 
send  it.  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4.50. 

j    Another  Book  for  Women    i 

A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  53.50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5-25- 

How  to  Read  Faces 

A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  $10.00 
in  cloth  and  $12.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  $7.00. 

HUIDEKOPER'S 

j    Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals   j 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  $1.75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $4.00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


If  you  have  nothing  to  do  on  Sunday  and  want  a 
pleasant  day  in  the  country,  go  to  El  Campo.  It  is 
a  beautiful  spot  and  well  provided  with  means  of 
amusement.  _     

Recipes  Sent  Free. 
The  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  send 
free  upon  request,  a  pamphlet  of  recipes  very  valu- 
able to  housekeepers.  They  are  the  proprietors  of 
the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk.  Best 
infant  food. 


i    The  Daughter    i 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  54.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


By  watching  for  dangerous  symptoms,  and  by 
giving  St«dmans  Soothing  Powders  at  the  right 
time,  save  your  baby  from  fits  or  convulsions  during 
teething. 


i    International  Bible    i 

Self- Pronouncing  Teachers*  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  sflk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60.000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  $3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 

j  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  ; 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  "  Quo  Vadis" 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  $4.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  $2.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4.25. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  idition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  $6.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  $7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 
The  Deluge. 
*  Pan  Michael, 

Each   in   single  volume,  bound  in  cloth,   with  the 
Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4.35. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  $5.70, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  S7.00. 

We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels. 

Children  ok  the  Soil, 

Without  Dogma. 

We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 

for  one  year  for  $4.35,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 

S5-70. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  books  among 
them.  AH  are  excellently  bound  and  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  book  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
office  In  the  United.  States.  Foreign  postage 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  We  do  not 
■end  these  books  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  clnb  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
246  Sutter  Street 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


FACTS   AND   FANCIES. 

Bonnets,  bonnets,  boundless  bonnets  ! 

Broad,  immense,  huge,  endless,  vast ! 
Far  more  worthy  ye  of  sonnets 

Than  the  clouds  whose  bosoms  cast 
Shadows  hot  so  wide-spread  o'er  us. 

Clouds  which  less  conceal  the  skies, 
Than  yon  heaps  of  straw  before  us 

To  obstruct  our  vision  rise  ! 

Dizzily  your  tints  perplex  us  ; 

Satin,  velvet,  leghorn,  crapes, 
Rise,  like  Hamlet's  ghost,  to  vex  us, 

With  your  strange,  unearthly  shapes, 
As  the  rainbow's  colors,  various 

Are  the  hues  which  ye  display  ; 
And  chameleon-like,  precarious, 

Changing  one  by  one  away. 

Black,  then  purple — pink,  then  yellow  ; 

Green  or  scarlet,  gay  or  grave  ; 
Now,  like  sunset,  soft  and  n-ellow, 

Now  ye  mock  the  deep-blue  wave, 
Both  in  tint  and  form  fantastic, 

As  the  dreams  that  mock  poor  men, 
Changing  shape,  like  gum-elastic, 

Only  to  be  changed  again. 

Never  Jewish  priest's  tiara, 

Never  Persia's  bridal  queen, 
Never,  'raid  the  hot  Sahara, 

Turbaned  Turk  or  Bedouin, 
Never  head-dress,  mixed  and  blending 

In  most  heterogeneous  piles, 
Equaled  half  the  forms  ascending 

In  your  ever-changing  styles. 
—  W.  E.  Snow  in  Boston  Transcript. 


The  American  woman  is  always  an  interesting  ob- 
ject of  study  to  the  observing  Briton,  male  or 
female,  and  not  infrequently  there  is  wisdom  in 
their  cogitations  thereon.  One  of  her  latest  critics 
declares  that  the  fair  American  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  her  soft  and  pleasing  exterior  ;  though  adorably 
feminine,  she  is  perhaps  the  least  submissive  of  the 
civilized  feminine  sex.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
makes  few  pretensions  to  the  old-fashioned  feminine 
virtues.  Humility,  reticence,  self-sacrifice,  and  diffi- 
dence are  seldom  leading  traits  in  her  character. 
What  strikes  the  casual  observer  first  is  her  extreme 
solicitude  for  her  body  and  afterward  the  engaging 
satisfaction  with  which  she  regards  her  mind.  It 
was  her  masculine  forebears — in  times  when  the  fair 
were  scarce  —  who  deliberately  raised  her  to  the 
pedestal  on  which  she  stands  to-day,  and  she  repays 
their  descendants  with  airy  ingratitude.  She  holds, 
indeed,  the  American  citizen  too  often  in  small 
esteem — especially  if  he  happens  to  be  her  husband. 
In  many  ways  he  is  treated  with  rigor,  and  she  will 
think  nothing  of  leaving  him  for  a  year  or  so  to  take 
lessons  in  water-color  painting,  palmistry,  or  the 
guitar,  in  London,  Paris,  or  Dresden.  She  is  gen- 
erally the  most  charming  of  coquettes  and  has  a 
circle  of  young  men  whom  she  calls  by  their  Chris- 
tian names.  The  average  American,  indeed,  calls 
all  men  by  their  Christian  names,  all  except  her  hus- 
band.    He  is  always  Mr.  So-and-So. 

This  same  critic  goes  on  to  say  that  on  closer 
acquaintance  the  American  woman's  husband — for 
that  is  the  status  of  the  average  married  man — is 
considerably  more  agreeable  than  popular  prejudice 
asserts.  Taken  on  the  whole,  he  is  by  no  means  the 
uncultured,  money-making  machine  of  the  comic 
papers.  He  has,  to  begin  with,  a  nice  sense  of 
humor,  which  he  is  allowed  to  exercise  at  his  numer- 
ous clubs.  At  home,  of  course,  he  does  not  talk 
much.  There  is  a  radiant  being  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  a  creature  all  prattle  and  point  d'Alencon,  all 
smiles  and  Russian  violets,  who  does  the  talking  for 
him.  This  partly  explains  the  American's  decided 
taste  for  club  life.  Inside  those  cheery  portals  he  is 
free,  for  an  hour,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  "tem- 
pestuous petticoat,"  and  becomes  at  once  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  racial  gift  of  elo- 
quence. 

There  will  soon  be  absolutely  nothing  that  man  can 
call  his  own.  The  latest  raid  the  fair  sex  has  made 
on  his  wardrobe  has  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the 
dress-suit  case  and  the  pyjama,  and  both  are  now  in- 
cluded among  the  cherished  belongings  of  the  fair 
collegian  and  her  graduated  sister,  the  girl  bachelor. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  ago  that  women  first  began  to 
wear  pyjamas  instead  of  the  frilled,  beribboned,  and 
belaced  night-gowns  of  their  mothers,  and  as  they 
were  used  only  by  actresses  and  other  women  who  are 
always  a  little  in  advance  of  the  fashion,  most  people 
supposed  that  it  was  merely  a  passing  eccentricity. 
But  the  great  convenience  of  the  Indian  jacket  and 
drawers  for  night  wear,  especially  when  traveling, 
has  won  them  a  regular  place  in  the  up-to-date 
woman's  wardrobe,  and  now  they  are  regularly  on 
sale  in  the  big  women's  underwear  stores.  They  are 
made  in  two  styles,  severely  plain  in  the  masculine 
fashion,  and  fastened  with  the  oriental  knot  and 
loop  that  do  duty  for  button  and  button-hole,  and 
cut  out  square  in  the  neck  and  tied  with  pretty  rib- 
bons, in  accordance  with  the  true  feminine  love  for 
daintiness.  As  to  the  suit-case,  it  has  been  found  just 
the  tt-.ng  to  carry  a  light  and  fluffy  gown  for  an  over- 
night visit,  the  shape  of  the  case  preserving  it  from 
the  c  ushing  it  undergoes  in  the  ordinary  valise.  The 
onli  iifficultylayinthefaci  that  the  silver  toilet  articles 
ract'  ■  T  around  in  the  case  in  a  way  that  got  them 
badly  scratched,  if  they  were  not  actually  broken. 


One  young  woman  got  around  this  by  having  her 
suit-case  "fitted."  Against  the  lid,  which  is  about 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  is  fitted  in  a  panel  of  light- 
yellow  glove- leather.  At  each  corner  of  the  inside, 
the  lid  has  a  tiny  metal  screw,  which  holds  the  panel 
in  place.  There  is  a  compartment  for  each  piece  of 
silver— simply  a  little  pouch  at  the  end  in  which  the 
silver  is  dropped,  and  across  the  top  a  strap  of  the  yel- 
low glove- leather,  which  fits  into  a  screw  on  the  other 
side.  When  her  destination  is  reached,  the  fortunate 
owner  of  this  suit-case  presses  the  four  buttons  at  the 
end  of  the  panel,  and  removes  it  bodily  ;  at  the  back  is 
a  broad  easel  which  pulls  out,  and  the  entire  panel, 
with  its  full  complement  of  gleaming  articles,  stands 
as  a  show  on  the  dressing-case.  When  the  hour  of 
packing  comes,  instead  of  hunting  up  the  brushes, 
and  soap-boxes,  and  combs,  and  tooth-brush,  the 
panel  with  its  equipment  is  simply  lifted  up  and  put 
back  into  its  compartment,  and  pressed  down  with 
the  screws. 

The  Kaiser's  wardrobes  occupy  a  suite  of  five 
rooms  in  the  old  castle  at  Berlin.  They  are  massive 
and  of  oak.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  rooms  is  a 
large  table  for  spreading  out  the  uniforms.  There  is 
a  sixth  room  in  which  small  repairs  are  undertaken. 
Here  a  tailor  is  permanently  employed,  for  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  does  not  throw  away  clothes  until  they  are 
well  worn.  He  keeps  about  eighteen  pairs  of  white 
military  gloves  in  use.  These  are  cleaned  and  re- 
paired from  time  to  time.  The  glover  receives  a 
small  yearly  sum  for  his  services.  Each  pair  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  certain  "life."  Should  the  leather 
show  any  defect,  it  is  returned  to  the  unlucky  glover 
with  a  peremptory  demand  for  an  explanation. 
When  a  suit  is  ordered,  woe  be  to  the  tailor  should  it 
not  fit  like  a  glove,  though  a  "  try  on  "  is  never  per- 
mitted. Directly  a  suit  has  been  taken  off,  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  wardrobe  and  there  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny.  The  wardrobes  contain  only  five 
suits  of  mufti,  mostly  made  in  Vienna.  Like  most 
German  officers,  the  Emperor  never  looks  well  in 
them.  He  never  wears  an  evening  dress-suit,  and 
there  is  an  imperial  regulation  ordaining  that 
wherever  possible  courtiers  and  guests  shall  wear  the 
frock-coat  a  I 'Anglais,  otherwise  the  newly  intro- 
duced court-dress  is  de  rigueur.  The  black  swallow- 
tail is  thus  fast  being  forced  out  of  German  court 
circles. 


Lenten  lectures  have  long  been  a  feature  of  the 
forty  days  of  rest  in  the  Eastern  social  calendar, 
but  this  year  there  has  been  an  innovation  that  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  This  is  nothing  less  than 
the  attendance  at  most  of  them  of  an  astonishing  lot 
of  domestic  servants.  House-maids,  butlers,  and 
coachmen  have  been  present  in  numbers  that  seem 
to  indicate  a  sudden  epidemic  of  intellectual  hunger 
below  stairs,  but  this  is  only  an  empty  seeming.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  so  many  of  these  lectures 
being  given,  and  prominent  families  are  compelled 
by  so  many  reasons  to  be  generous  patrons,  that  they 
always  have  far  more  tickets  than  they  can  use  them- 
selves, and  distribute  the  overflow  among  the  servants 
of  the  household,  just  as  during  the  "  off  "  nights  of 
the  opera  season  they  allow  their  poor  relations  to 
use  their  boxes.  The  recipients  of  these  favors  have 
enjoyed  the  innovation  hugely,  and  behave  as  de- 
corously as  the  grand  company  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  But  the  social  climbers,  to  whom  these 
Lenten  lectures  are  the  opportunity  of  a  fife-time  to 
rub  elbows  and  perhaps  scrape  acquaintance  with  the 
socially  elect,  are  in  despair,  and  so,  too,  are  the 
lecturers,  who  see  one  of  their  most  profitable  sources 
of  income  slipping  from  their  grasp. 


Golf-bonnets  have  not  yet  penetrated  to  San 
Francisco,  but  we  may  expect  to  see  them  at  the 
resorts  this  summer.  Our  golfing  contingent  is 
small  as  yet,  but  the  bonnets  are  so  pretty  that 
many  young  women  who  do  not  play  are  wearing 
this  new  head-gear,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  as  popu- 
lar here  as  it  is  in  the  East.  s  In  cut  and  finish,  set 
and  shape,  the  bonnets,  as  described  in  the  Bazar, 
are  just  like  the  old-fashioned  sun-bonnet.  There  is 
the  same  well-stitched  or  slatted  hood,  the  gathered 
crown,  the  full  cape,  and  the  streamers  that  tie 
under  the  chin  or  go  a-fiying,  just  as  the  wearer 
chooses.  Dimity  of  pure  white  or  rose  pink  is  the 
material  most  often  chosen,  though  fabrics  with  a 
dainty  pattern  of  their  own  are  also  used.  The 
Turkey-red  golf-bonnet  is  popular,  as  is  but  logical 
in  a  game  whose  color  is  scarlet.  One  great  charm 
of  the  bonnets  is  that  they  are  so  made  that  a  day 
in  the  laundry  makes  them  as  fresh  as  ever.  The 
smart  thing  is  to  have  a  bonnet  to  match  each  shirt- 
waist. So  pretty  and  becoming  a  species  of  head- 
gear is  likely  to  be  much  worn  in  the  country  this 
year  for  bicycle- riding,  not  to  say  strolling  and 
driving. 

The  pleasant  fashion  of  breakfast  parties  is  having 
a  great  vogue  on  the  Riviera  this  season.  In  that 
sunny  atmosphere,  people  in  their  morning  best  of 
looks  and  spirits  can  engage  in  the  twelve-o'clock  di- 
jeuner  with  a  gayety  of  heart  and  appetite  quite 
impossible  to  muster  in  London  or  Paris,  where  the 
plan  has  been  variously  tried  with  but  indifferent 
success.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge's  breakfast  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  recently,  at  Nice,  was  splendidly 
done,  the  duke's  salon  at  the  Prince  des  Galles  being 
turned  into  a  sort  of  spring  garden  for  the  occasion. 
Festoons  of  pink  anemone  and  mimosa  were  spread 
in  all  directions  from  a  central  chandelier,  while  the 


table,  set  for  fourteen  guests,  was  decorated  with  ara- 
besque designs  done  in  Russian  violets.  White  car- 
nations and  yellow  pansies  were  used  at  each  corner 
to  trace  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  royal  guest,  and  just  before  his  royal 
highness's  seat  a  bank  of  fragrant  violets  made  back- 
ground for  a  "  G."  and  "A.  E.,"  outlined  in  yellow 
single  dahlias.  The  Duchess  of  York  and  Lady  Eva 
Dugdale  sat  at  each  side  of  the  host ;  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz  and  Princess  Mary 
beside  the  prince.  Baron  and  Baroness  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild  were  the  prince's  hosts  that  evening  at 
dinner,  Lord  and  Lady  Brougham  and  Vaux  being 
among  the  party.  White  orchids  and  mimosa  were 
used  as  table  decorations,  the  service  being  of  gold. 


A  few  inspired  idiots  are  trying  to  introduce  in 
London  and  New  York  the  fashion  of  men  wearing 
fur  capes,  the  kind  that  have  heretofore  been  the  ex- 
clusive belonging  of  women  and  coachmen.  Two 
men  are  recorded  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  as  hav- 
ing walked  down  Piccadilly  so  attired,  one  day  last 
month,  and  the  New  York  Sun  says  that  a  man  with 
a  fur  cape  on  his  shoulders  was  driven  down  Broad- 
way the  other  day  in  an  open  carriage,  accompany- 
ing a  lady.  In  both  cities  the  eccentrics  attracted  no 
end  of  attention  and  remark,  but  the  comments  of  all 
classes  were  not  such  as  to  flatter  them  into  trying  it 

again, 

• — •*> — • 

THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


For  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  April  20th,  the 
transactions  on  the  Slock  and  Bond  Exchange  aggre- 
gated 74,000  bonds    and    13.381   shares    stock,    as 

follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.  Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Market  St.  Ry  5%. .  .12,000  @  iiojj^-iia  109-K     "oJi 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5% 9,000  @  100%-  99  99         100 

S.  F.&N.P.  Ry5%.    1,000  @io4%       '  10434 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz.  6%..   3,000  @  102-      97^  98         100 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%..  .27,000  @  m-     107K  107         10S 

S.V.Water6% 11,000  @  116-     115  115 

S.  V.  Water  4% 9,000  @  ioiJ^-ioo  100        ioo)4 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        S /tares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Spring  Valley  Water.    521  @    99K-  97  97^i 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.      45  @    77-       76^  76K 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric .    405  @    80-      78  77  78 

S.  F.  Gas 488  @      3K  33A 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .       15  @  237^  244 

Street  R.  R. 

Market  St 65  @    51%-  48%  48  49 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 165  @    36-      34  35^ 

Vigorit 950  @      ■$%-    3  2%        3 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 8,780  @    23%-  17K  17M      17^ 

Hutchinson 1,620  @    43^-38  38^       39 

Alaska  Packers 8z      @    o6&-  93^       91  95 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..     245       @    45-      37M       37 

For  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  there  was  a 
deadlock  in  the  Exchange,  with  many  selling  orders 
and  no  bids  for  stocks  but  in  small  lots,  the  sellers 
hoping  for  bids  for  round  lots  which  did  not  mate- 
rialize, and  stocks  being  pressed  for  sale  broke  the 
whole  line  from  three  to  eight  and  one-half  points.     , 

There  has  been  persistent  selling  of  the  sugar 
stocks  the  whole  week,  and  Hawaiian  broke  six 
points,  from  23^  to  17^,  on  large  sales.  Over 
8,000  shares  changed  hands.  In  Hutchinson  the 
sales  were  about  1,600.  This  stock  has  held  up 
until  weak  holders  have  been  compelled  to  realize  to 
protect  other  interests. 

The  market  broke  on  .small  sales,  and  until  the  last 
session  no  disposition  was  shown  to  buy  stocks,  but 
the  low  prices  are  now  bringing  buyers  into  the 
market  and  the  fine  was  steadier  at  the  close,  but 
with  small  gains  and  bids  for  limited  amounts  only. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 


SIG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    338  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  1ST 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET   STKKKT  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lina-Larocfy: 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, ■Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUQERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


^^y   ^^r     Cno  Tutr 


FOR  THE, 

TEETH 

^BREATH 

The  Opinion  of  a 
Practising 
Dentist. 


greatest  utility  10  the  health 
of  the  mou  th  and  teeth." 

G.  F.J.  Colbcrn,  D.D.S.. 
Author  o/,L  Popular  /Ministry." 
He  might  have  added  with 
equal  truth:  "  rt  has  invalu- 
able antiseptic  properties." 

A  sample!  fnr  thror-  cents. 

P.O.  Bos  247,  N.  Y.  City. 

HALL    &    RUCKEL,    . 

Proprietors- 

New  York.  London. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8   2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  upincash. 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GoODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Ronte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 S82, 733,119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  E.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  York. 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allrn  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

j  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■    ■   )  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

riu; \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Chrca*° j  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschatt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,360,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-CasMer. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid   Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,   83,300,- 
017. SS;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  ana*  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Brandies  :  , 

LONDON,    PARIS,    BEEUN,    SIDNEY. 


BOKTBSTEIjXj    cfe    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


For  Printing    , 
and  "Wrapping. 


1-403  Sansome  St. 


April  25,  1898. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


When  Tom  Sheridan  was  reading  Euclid  with  his 
tutor,  he  found  it  very  tedious,  and  after  a  time  he 
asked  :  "  Was  Euclid  a  good  man  ?  "  The  tutor  did 
not  know.  "  Was  he  an  honorable,  truthful  man  ?" 
"  We  know  nothing  to  the  contrary."  "  Then  don't 
you  think  we  might  take  his  word  for  all  this  ?  " 


A  Scotchman  living  in  London  recently  ran  across 
two  of  his  countrymen,  and  took  them  with  him  to  a 
big  public  dinner.  In  his  hospitality  he  sent  to  their 
table  champagne,  and  yet  more  champagne,  and  after 
a  time  went  to  see  personally  how  they  were  faring. 
He  found  them  depressed.  "  How  are  you  getting 
on  ?  "  he  asked.  The  reply  came,  "  Oh,  we're  gettin' 
on  fine,  but  we're  vena  fateeggit  with  thae  mineral 
waiters." 

A  judge  of  the  Bombay  high  court,  who  is  pomp- 
ous in  manner  and  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  judge, 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  platform  of  a  small 
railway  station  up-country  just  before  taking  his 
seat  in  the  train.  At  that  moment  a  hot  and  per- 
spiring Englishman  rushed  on  to  the  platform  and 
said  to  the  judge:  "Is  this  the  Bombay  train?'' 
The  judge  coldly  remarked  :  "I  am  not  the  station- 
master."  The  other  man  at  once  retorted  :  "  Then, 
confound  you,  sir,  why  do  you  swagger  about  as  if 
you  were  ?  " 

British  respectability  has  been  defined  in  a  London 
police  court.  A  woman  charged  with  begging 
pleaded:  "I  am  a  respectable  tailoress.  Why,  I 
make  trousers  for  Mr.  Newton,  the  magistrate.  If 
I'm  respectable  enough  for  that,  I'm  good  enough 
for  anything."  And  the  court  sustained  her.  This 
is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  tailor  who  vainly 
tried  to  make  clear  his  identity  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "general,  don't  you 
know  me?  I  made  yer  breeches."  Recognition 
dawned  in  the  great  duke's  eyes  as  he  cordially 
grasped  his  interlocutor's  hand,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Why,  Major  Britches,  how  are  you  ?  " 


"Why,"  said  that  person,  "I  packed  them  in  your 
valise,  Mr.  Edison,  when  you  went  to  the  West." 
"Great  snakes  !  "  exclaimed  Edison  ;  "then  I  must 
have  smoked  them  myself."     And  he  had. 


A    REHEARSAL. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


An  Amateur  Stage-Manager"s  Difficulties. 


An  old  man  and  woman  got  aboard  a  train  at  Kan- 
sas City  the  other  day  (says  the  New  York  Sun  J,  and 
handed  the  conductor  tickets  to  Holliday.  Neither 
spoke.  The  man  merely  motioned  the  woman  to  a 
seat.  When  the  train  drew  out  of  Holliday  the  two 
were  still  seated,  and  when  the  conductor  came  along 
the  man  handed  him  two  fares  to  Wilder.  They 
did  not  get  off  at  Wilder,  either,  but  the  man,  when 
the  conductor  came  through,  paid  the  fares  to  Law- 
rence. The  conductor  became  interested.  After 
Lawrence  the  man  paid  to  Lecompton,  and  after  Le- 
compton  to  Topeka.  The  conductor  lingered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  singular  couple,  neither  of  whom 
had  said  a  word  on  the  journey  except  when  the  man 
had  spoken  the  name  of  the  city  to  which  he  wished 
to  pay  fare  each  time.  When  Lecompton  had  been 
left  some  distance  behind,  the  strange  situation  was 
explained  by  just  one  question  and  answer  :  "  Where 
are  you  going,  Thomas  ?  "  the  woman  said.    "  Clean 

if  you  hadn't  said  anything,"  was  the  reply  ; 

"  now  I  guess  we'll  get  off  at  Topeka  and  take  the 
first  train  to  Holliday." 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  Duke  of  Sussex  of  two 
generations  ago  presided  at  a  dinner  of  virtuosi,  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist  among  the  company  produced 

snuff-box  set  in  precious  stones,  the  gift  of  a 
crowned  head  to  one  of  his  ancestors.  The  precious 
souvenir  was  handed  around  for  every  one  to  ex- 
amine. Presently  the  owner  said  to  his  next  neigh- 
bor :  "  Kindly  pass  me  the  snuff-box."  The  inquiry 
went  around  the  table,  but  nobody  knew  what  had 
become  of  the  article.  A  thorough  search  of  the 
room  and  the  servants  failed  to  reveal  any  trace  of  it, 
and  the  party  broke  up  in  a  gloom.  Some  months 
after,  the  duke  had  occasion  to  don  once  more  the 
uniform  worn  on  this  occasion,  and  putting  his  hand 
into  one  of  the  pockets,  felt  a  bulky  substance,  and 
drew  out  the  missing  box.  "  You  rascal,"  he  said 
to  his  body-servant,  "  you  must  have  noticed  it  when 
you  put  away  my  coat."  "Yes,  your  royal  high- 
ness," was  the  reply,  "1  noticed,  and  indeed  I  saw 
your  royal  highness  when  you  put  the  box  in  your 
pocket."  "And  you  never  mentioned  it  ?  "  "Cer- 
tainly not.  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  to  your  royal 
highness  better  than  that." 

When  the  general  office  of  Edison's  company  was 
first  started  in  New  York  (says  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal),  there  was  always  a  box  of  good  cigars  on 
the  inventor's  desk,  and  these  were  at  the  service  of 
all  his  friends.  One  day  Mr.  Edison  complained  to  a 
friend  that  his  hospitality  was  abused.  "  Why,"  said 
the  friend,  "  I  have  an  intimate  friend  in  the  business, 
and  I  will  have  him  make  you  up  a  special  box  of 
cigars  filled  with  cabbage-leaves  and  all  sorts  of  vile- 
smelling  stuff,  that  will  cure  your  friends."  Edison 
thanked  him  and  straightway  forgot  all  about  the 
offer.  Two  months  or  more  passed  before  he  again 
met  his  friend.  "Ah!"  said  Edison,  "you  never 
brought  me  those  queer  cigars  for  my  friends." 
"Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  I  certainly  did,  two  weeks 
after  I  saw  you,  and  1  left  them  with  your  manager." 
"  Well,"  said  the  great  inventor,  "that's  strange;  I 
wonder  where  they  can  be?"  "  Let  us  inquire  of 
your    manager,"    was    suggested.     A    3    •'         At* 


"  Now,  then  I  Beginners  for  Act  I.  !  Well,  my— 
ahem  1     Miss  Russell-Portman.  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  this,  Mr.  Deedes  :  Is  that  Miss 
Eaton- Belgrave  really  going  to  play  in  this  piece?" 
"  For — for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary." 
"  Then  you  must  excuse  me." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  Have  you  quarreled  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Deedes,  I  never  quarrel.     I  don't  know  Miss 
Eaton- Belgrave.     I  don't  know  any  one  in  her  set. 
And  what's  more,  I  don't  want  to." 

*'  But  you  never  have  to  speak  to  her  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  play." 

"But  her  name  will  be  in  the  bill — with  mine. 
You  must  please  get  somebody  else  for  my  part." 
[Sweeps  back  to  L.] 

"  But  you're  lead — well,  Arthur?" 
"  You  disengaged  now  ?     I  wanted  to  ask  you,  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  wear  knickerbockers  in  Act  II. 

and  trousers  in  Act  III.,  or  trousers  in " 

"Good  heavens,  man  I  We're  a  month  off  the 
night  yet— fortunately.  Trousers  I  Why,  you  don't 
know  your  words  yet." 

"Oh,  they'll  be  all  right,  my  dear  chap.     Keep 
your  hair  on.     I   only  thought  you  wanted  the  piece 
properly  dressed,  that's  all."     [Stalks  up  stage.] 
"  Mr.  Deedes  \     Mr.  Deedes  !  " 
"Yes,  Miss  Eaton- Belgrave." 
"  Where  is  my  piano  to  go,  pray  ?  " 
' '  Hum — yes — the  stage  is  rather  small.     I'm  afraid 
we  shall  have  to  cut  that  piano." 

"What!  Well,  1  do  call  it  too  bad!  I  under- 
stood I  was  to  sit  at  the  piano  in  evening- dress,  and 
play  softly  during — why,  it's  all  I  have  to  do  !  You 
might  as  well  cut  me  out  altogether." 

' '  Would  you  mind  ?  Supposing  I  put  on  a  curtain- 
raiser  and  gave  you  a  better " 

"Well,  if  ever "  [Stamps  out  through  fire- 
place.] 

' '  Please,  sir,  a  lady  at  the  stage-door  sends  this 
card,  and  wishes  to  see  you." 

"  Lady  Beauclerc.  Damn.  Show  her  in.  Well, 
Robinson,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  know  where  it  says  '  Enter 
through  window'?  They've  gone  and  put  the  fire- 
place there.     I  sha'n't  be  seen  at  all  if " 

"  It  won't  matter — oh,  dear  me  !  Sam  !  practica- 
ble window  up  centre  1  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  do  let 
us  get  on.     Oh,  here's  Lady  Beauclerc." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Deedes,  I  hope  I'm  not  intruding,  but  I 
was  reading  this  play  out  of  Muriel's  book  the  other 
evening,  and  really  there  are  some  expressions  in  it 
that  will  never  do  !  " 

"  I  hadn't  noticed — oh,  I  see  !  Yes.  Oh,  we  only 
use  those  words  at  rehearsals." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  Mr.  Deedes.     Quite  respect- 
able people  use  expletives  sometimes." 
' '  I  am  not  surprised." 

1 '  But  really  !  This  young  man  in  the  play — act- 
ually tells  Muriel  to  go  to  well,  to  bed,  Mr. 

Deedes." 

"Does  he?  Oh — well — you  see  he's  supposed  to 
be  her  brother,  and  they're  supposed  to  be  sitting  up 

together  late  at  night,  and " 

"But,  Mr.  Deedes!  Go  to  bed!  What  an  ex- 
pression to  use  to  a  young  girl,  and  before  a  mixed 

audience,  too  !     Now  1  must  request " 

"  Well,  I — I'll  try  to  think  of  something  else — 
I  will,  really.  Excuse  me.  Oh,  Miss  Russell- 
Portman,  one  moment.  If  I  cut  Miss  Eaton- 
Belgrave  out,  and  put  her  into  a  farce,  would  that 

meet  your " 

' '  That  would  be  a  more  suitable  place  for  her,  I 
should  think.  But  I  was  coming  to  ask  you  this, 
Mr.  Deedes.  Yon  see  this  sofa's  got  its  head  on  the 
wrong  end." 

"  Yes — that  is,  has  it  ?    My  head " 

"  Now,  I've  always  died  with  my  feet  up  the  stage 

before,  and  I  can't  possibly " 

"  Please  die  whenev whichever  way  you  like." 

"  Look  here,  Deedes!  I've  been  talking  to  Rob- 
inson,  and   he  agrees   with    me  it    would    be   quite 

wrong  to  wear  trousers  in  either " 

"Has  anybody  got  a  cigarette?  Where's  that 
prompt-book  ?  Now,  then,  curtain's  up.  Will  some- 
body come  on,  please."  [They  come  on  sulkily.] — 
Pick-Me-Up. 


A  Seaside  Casualty. 
Her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  sea, 

Upon  her  face  were  his. 
She  said,  "  How  very  beautiful ! " 

Said  he,  •  ■  It  is  !  it  is  1 " 

Said  she,  "  Alas  !  how  many  men 
Have  loved  it  to  their  woe  ! 

How  many  lives  its  smile  has  wrecked  !  " 
Said  he,  "  I  fear  'tis  so." 

"  But  he  who  boldly  follows  forth 
May  win  full  store  of  gold  ; 
A  noble  heritage  is  there." 
Said  he,  "  So  I've  been  told." 

"  Yet — one  may  venture  to  one's  cost," 
"  Not  so,"  I  heard  him  plead. 
But  shortly  after,  I've  been  told, 
He  mournfully  agreed. 

— Gertrude  Halladay  in  Judge. 

The  Charge  of  the  Bargain  Brigade. 
"  Bargain  Sale  I     Bargain  Sale  !  " 
Newspapers  thundered. 
Up  to  the  Palace  of  Trade 
Strode  the  Six  Hundred. 
"  Forward  !     Our  fortune's  made  ! 
Charge  on  the  clerks  !  "  they  said. 
Into  the  Palace  of  Trade 
Rushed  the  Six  Hundred. 

"  Goods  sold  for  half  their  worth." 
Was  this  a  cause  for  mirth  ? 

Women  who  saw  the  sign 
Not  even  wondered. 

Their's  not  to  make  reply, 

Their's  not  to  reason  why, 

Their's  but  to  simply  buy, 

Buy  in  the  Palace  of  Trade — 
Thought  the  Six  Hundred. 

Bargains  to  right  of  them, 
Bargains  to  left  of  them, 
Front  of  them — back  of  them  — 

Volleyed  and  thundered. 
What  they  bought  none  knew  well. 
Weak  ones  grew  faint  and  fell, 
Tho'  dresses  ripped,  ker-r-r-rack  ! 
Into  the  crush  pell-mell 

Dove  the  Six  Hundred  I 

Boldly  and  well  they  fought  ; 
Then  home  her  spoil  brought 

Each  wife  and  daughter. 
Let  this  be  their  defense. 
All  saved  at  least  ten  cents — 

Some  saved  a  quarter. 

— Frank  Sawin  Bailey  in  Puck. 


Tlie  Twentieth  Century. 
The  twentieth  century  will  begin  on  January  i,  1901, 
and  end  with  2000.  People  did  not  begin  to  reckon 
time  from  A.  D.  1,  but  waited  until  about  the  550th 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  People  who  begin  to  take 
the  great  health  restorative.  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters, immediately  after  the  first  outbreak  of  dyspepsia, 
malaria,  rheumatism,  constipation,  nervousness,  or 
kidney  trouble,  will  date  their  cure  immediately  from 
then. 


"I  suppose  you  miss  your  husband  sadly,  now 
that  he  is  gone  forever?"  "Well,  I  have  one  con- 
solation. I  know  where  he  is  nights." — Boston 
Beacon. 


PREPARE  FOR  FIELD  DAY 

by  strengthening  your  system  with 


—a  foe  to  fatigue.    Approvedby  the  most  experienced 
trainers. 

N.  W.  University,  Evanston,  111. 
Messrs.  Armour  d-  Co.,  Chicago,  lit. 

Gentlemen:— I  take  preat  pleasure  in  recommending 
your  "Vigoral"  to  athletes  in  every  branch.  I  used  It 
daily  at  the  Training  Table  of  the  Northwestern  Foot- 
ball Team  durinjj  the  past  season,  and  find  it  to  be  just 
what  you  claim  for  it  and  inure.  J  shall  always  use  it 
on  my  Training  Tallies. 

W.  C.  BRYAN",  Physical  Director. 
A  beef  preparation  made  by 

Armour   &    Company,    Chicago. 

For  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the 
chimney  money  and  all  the 
trouble.  But  get  the  right 
chimney.     Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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For  Dyspepsia, 
Unlike  all  other 
end  little  starch- 
Nutritious  and  1 
vailed  In  America 
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(Trade  Unrlf  Registered.) 
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Free. 
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OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAJtf  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OP  SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Braanan  Streets, 

at  1  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Venus  (Cargo  Only) Thursday,  April  26 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  10 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Eelgic.. (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  18 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUEBS.  General  Manager. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  1, 
6,  11,  16,   at,   26,    May    1,   transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Spear  Street 
Wharf).  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  8,  18,  23,  May  3, 
transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
_  a.  m.,  Apr.  i,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  May  1, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  2,  8,  14,  20, 
26,  May  2,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  0  a.  m..  Apr. 
3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  May  1,  and  every  fourth  day  there- 
after. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  RedondofLos  Angeles),  11 
a.  m.,  Apr.  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  May  3,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  u„  April  12,  and  2nd  of 
each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


|flfflC 


S.  S.  Zealand  la  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Wednesday,  May 
4th,  1898,  at  2  p.m.  Special 
party  rates. 

irlcJ         ^'  ®"  ^iar'Posa  sa>ls  v'a 

.    HP         Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

@pR£j-  Si&z-™:*.^- May  ,8' 

J.  D.  Spreckele  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  LINE 

To  England  and  the  Continent. 

RED  STAR  LINE 

To  Antwerp. 

EMPIRE  LINE 

To  Alaska. 


INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  CO. 

REMOVED  TO 

30  Montgomery  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

NEW  YOKK-OUEENSTOWN-LIVERPOOL 

Sailings  from  New  York  Wednesday*, 
12  uoou. 

TEUTONIC May    4.  June     i.Jnne  29..Aup.    3 

BRITANNIC May   11    June    8    July    6..AuE.  10 

MAJESTIC May    18     June  is- July    13 

GERMANIC May  25.  June  aa.July  20.  .Aug.  34 

Cymric- .    fiOO    feet   lone    13,558    tons.     New 
Twiii-Screw  Cargo  and  Pnswonger  Steamer. 

Special  sailings  according  to  tide. 

May  17th June  21st July  27th.     Herths  $60.00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and  otll 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH.  General  Western  A 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  611 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steam- 
Pacific  Coast. 
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society. 


The  Phelan  Luncheon. 

Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Wednesday,  April  20th,  at  the  Pacific-Union  Club, 
in  honor  of  General  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  relinquished  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California,  and  to  General  H.  C.  Merriam, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  succeeds  him  in  command.  The  gen- 
tlemen invited  to  meet  them  were : 

Governor  James  H.  Budd,  Colonel  C.  P.  Eagan, 
U.  S.  A.,  Major  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  Cap- 
tain Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
R.  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  James  E.  Runcie,  U.  S.  A., 
Major  -  General  John  H.  Dickinson,  N.  G.  C, 
Brigadier  -  General  A.  W.  Barrett,  N.  G.  C, 
Brigadier  -  General  R.  H.  Warfield,  N.  G.  C, 
Colonel  W.  P.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  N.  G.  C,  Colonel  W. 
R.  Smedberg,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  Judge  W.  W. 
Morrow,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Murphy,  Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes,  Mr.  James  Den- 
man,  Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  Mr.  A.  Chese- 
brough,  Mr.  Leon  Sloss,  Captain  L.  H.  Turner, 
Dr.  John  F.  Morse,  Judge  William  T.  Wallace,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne. 

The  Art-Loan  Exhibition. 

The  art-loan  exhibition  that  is  being  held  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
California  Woman's  Hospital,  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit,  and  as  the  exhibition  will  close  on  May  ist,  no 
time  should  be  lost.  It  is  open  every  day,  including 
Sundays,  and  on  Saturday  evenings,  when  concerts 
are  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman. 

The  price  of  admission  is  only  fifty  cents,  and  the 
proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  worthy  charity  that 
is  the  beneficiary.  The  exhibition  has  been  visited 
by  a  large  number  of  people  since  it  opened  a  week 
ago. 

There  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  por- 
traits displayed,  and  each  one  is  a  work  of  art  and  an 
object  of  admiration  and  interest.  They  are  of  all 
classes  of  portraiture,  many  being  encompassed  by 
frames  of  much  value,  which,  of  course,  add  to  their 
attractiveness.  But  there  is  more  to  see  than  the  por- 
traits. There  is  the  regular  display  of  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  one  room  is  an  exhibition  of  antique 
silverware  that  is  worth  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
In  some  of  the  rooms  an  array  of  rare  chinaware  is 
shown  in  cases  and  cabinets.  Among  the  pieces  are 
some  English  china  plates  from  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Green  ;  some  old  Italian  majolica  from  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Bigelow  ;  old  delftwarefrom  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
David  Bixler,  Mrs.  Ripley,  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Wilson  ; 
blue  English  chinaware  from  Mr.  W.  D.  McCann, 
Mrs.  Ripley,  and  Mrs.  1.  L.  Pool  ;  a  collection  of 
curious  watches,  miniatures,  spoons,  slippers,  swords, 
and  cups  from  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  ;  some  old  En- 
glish lustre-work  from  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  Puebla  pottery  from  Mr.  Houghton  Sawyer  ; 
and  some  exquisite  Sevres  ware,  formerly  owned  by 
Empress  Eugenie,  from  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford. 
Other  contributors  in  this  department  are  Mrs. 
Emma  Shafter  Howard,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Rankin,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Harry  Chesebrough, 
Mrs.  Robert  Walker,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
McNear,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wagner,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wood, 
■  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  and  Mrs.  David  Bixler. 

The  miniatures  are  naturally  the  gems  of  the  ex- 
hibition, and  they  must  be  seen  personally  to  be  ap- 


preciated, for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection 
ever  seen  on  this  coast.  On  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  23d,  tea  will  be  served  by  a  number  of  society 
ladies,  and  in  the  evening  there  will  be  a  concert  at 
which  a  most  attractive  programme  will  be  presented. 
The  numbers  given  at  the  concert  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, April  16th,  were  as  follows  : 

March,  "  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,"  Sousa  ; 
overture,  "  Preciosa,"  Weber  ;  ballet  music,  ' '  Faust," 
Gounod  ;  waltz,  "Wine,  Wife,  and  Song,"  Strauss  ; 
selections,  "The  Serenade,"  Herbert;  cornet  solo, 
"  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song,"  Molloy ;  gavotte, 
"Ethel,"  I.  Fenster  ;  paraphrase,  "The  Lorelei," 
Nesvadba  ;  intermezzo,  Bendix ;  (aj  serenade, 
"  To  Thee,"  Czibulka  ;  fbj  romance,  "  Samson  and 
Delilah,"  Saint-Saens  ;  medley,  "  Popular  Airs," 
Clark  ;  American  national  airs,  Gilmore. 

Notes  «nd  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Delia  Davidson  to  Mr.  Harrison  Dibblee.  The 
bride-elect  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Davidson  and  the  groom-elect  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Dibblee.  Both  are  well  known  in  society  circles. 
The  exact  time  for  the  wedding  has  not  been  de- 
termined. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Janet  McAlpine  Watt  and 
Mr.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  took  place  on  Thursday,  April 
2rst,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father  on  Madison 
Street,  in  Oakland.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Robert  Watt,  vice-president  of  the  Valley  Rail- 
road. The  groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Albert  Miller,  a 
capitalist  of  Oakland.  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt  was  the 
maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  acted  as 
best  man.    The  wedding  was  very  quietly  celebrated. 

Mrs.  William  McKinley,  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  gave  a  boxparty  at  the  National 
Theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, April  13th,  to  witness  "The  Princess  and  the 
Butterfly."  Her  guests  were  Vice-President  and  Mrs. 
Hobart,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Day, 
Comptroller  of  Currency  and  Mrs.  Dawes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  E.  Morse,  of  this  city,  Miss  Mary  Bar- 
bour, and  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  and  Mr.  H.  R. 
Cooper,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  gave  a  ball  at  their 
residence,  587  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York  city,  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  14th,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Edith  Lounsbery,  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Haggin. 
The  particular  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  dancing 
of  several  figures  of  the  cotillion,  which  was  led  by 
Mr.  Henry  Peters  and  Miss  Lounsbery. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  will  give  a  garden-party  at 
her  country  home  in  Pleasanton  on  Monday,  May 
16th,  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Sequoia  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  on  Wednesday,  April  20th,  by  giving  an 
elaborate  luncheon  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  The 
decorations  were  beautiful,  and  the  flow  of  speech 
after  luncheon  was  both  patriotic  and  interesting,  so 
the  afternoon  was  delightfully  passed.  The  chapter 
now  has  its  rooms  in  the  Sorosis  Club  building  at 
1620  California  Street. 

A  new  addition  to  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
British  navy  is  that  of  the  clerks  on  board  ships,  who 
have  hitherto  been  non-combatants.  An  admiralty 
order  directs  them  to  be  put  through  a  course  of  re- 
volver, sword,  and  rifle  drill,  and  to  be  trained  in 
rowing  and  sailing  boats. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Joseph  Ladue,  the  famous  trapper  and  miner, 
and  the  present  owner  of  Dawson  City,  and  for 
many  years  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  gives  a  hint  to  persons  going  to  Alaska, 
and  pays  great  compliment  to  a  well-known 
article.    He  writes : — 


"I  have  always  used  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  in  Alaska  and  Northwest  Territory, 
as  no  other  gave  equal  satisfaction  in  that 
harsh  climate.  I  also  found  my  customers 
always  insisted  on  having  that  brand." 


Feb.  iSth,  i£ 


Andersen  Piano  Recital. 

Miss  Hulda  Andersen  gave  a  piano  recital  on 
Friday  afternoon,  April  22d,  and  was  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Edgar  Malmgren,  the  vocalist.  Many  friends 
of  the  young  lady  were  present,  and  enjoyed  the 
following  programme : 

Sonata,  op.  14,  No.  1,  Beethoven;  songs,  faj 
"The  Voice  of  May,"  fbj  "  Sie  Liebten  sich  Beide," 
fcj  "  Gondoliera,"  Mary  Carmichael  ;  prelude  and 
fugue,  op.  13,  MacDowell  ;  fa  J  gigue,  from  "  Par- 
tita," in  D-major,  Bach,  fbj  "  Romance  d'Amour," 
op.  45,  No.  2,  E.  Schuit,  fcj  scherzo,  Mary  Car- 
michael;  songs,  (a)  "Ecstasy,"  Mrs.  Beach,  fbj 
"Fairy  Lullaby,"  Mrs.  Beach,  fcj  "My  Neighbor," 
Goring  Thomas  ;  three  woodland  sketches,  op.  51, 
(1)  In  Autumn,  (2)  To  a  Waterlily,  (3)  From  Uncle 
Remus.  MacDowell ;  kermesse  from  "  Faust,"  Saint- 
Saens. 

♦ 

The  Symphony  Society. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, April  21st.  There  was  the  usual  large  and 
fashionable  audience,  and  they  were  all  appreciative 
of  the  artistic  presentation  of  the  following  excellent 
programme : 

Overture,  "  Hans  Harling,"  Marschner ;  sym- 
phonie,  No.  3,  Frederick  Zech,  Jr.  ;  suite,  "Peer 
Gynt,"  Grieg  ;  rhapsodie,  No.  1,  Liszt. 


Little  Paloma  Schramm,  the  wonderful  juvenile 
pianist,  is  to  return  to  us  soon  and  we  shall  again 
have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  excellence  of 
her  artistic  work.  She  will  give  concerts  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  the  evenings  of  April 
26th  and  27th  and  the  afternoons  of  April  29th  and 
30th.  The  prices  will  be  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar 
for  adults  and  twenty-five  cents  for  children.  It  is 
a  revelation  in  music  to  hear  this  child  play,  as  her 
interpretation  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  is 
something  remarkable. 


Harry  Gillig  as  a  Volunteer. 
H.  M.  Gillig — who  has  been  twice  commodore 
of  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  and  is  a  good  all- 
round  yachtsman — returned  hurriedly  from  Europe 
a  fortnight  ago,  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  war,  and 
offered  his  services  as  a  naval  volunteer.  But  he  was 
informed  that  the  Navy  Department  wanted  "ma- 
chinists "  more  than  seamen,  and  if  he  could  pass  an 
engineer's  examination  the  Navy  Department  would 
consider  his  application.  Gillig  then  withdrew  from 
his  attempt  to  fight  for  Uncle  Sam  on  blue  water,  and 
now  remarks  that  "the  navy  doesn't  want  seamen, 
it  wants  plumbers  and  gasfitters." 


The  ex-Princes  de  Chimay,  who  has  been  the 
subject  of  gossip  ever  since  her  elopement  a  year 
ago,  has  been  at  Cairo  with  her  gypsy  fiddler,  Rigo. 
She  has  an  income  of  $17,5003  year,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  gratify  her  expensive  tastes,  and  the 
couple  are  considering  various  business  propositions. 
Not  long  ago,  Rigo  refused  the  offer  of  the 
director  of  a  Parisian  cafd-ckantani ,  who  held  out 
the  princely  terms  of  200,000  francs  for  a  six-months' 
engagement ;  but  the  same  fate  probably  would  not 
meet  the  contemplated  offer  of  a  firm  of  whisky  dis- 
tillers, who  want  her  to  travel  around  the  world  as 
an  "ad"  for  their  goods  at  a  salary  of  $25,000  a 
year,  with  her  own  and  Rigo's  expenses  paid. 


The  projected  extension  of  a  railway  threatens  to 
subject  the  second-hand  booksellers  of  Paris,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Seine,  to  a  forced  removal  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  This  they  do  not  like,  as 
they  cling  to  the  associations  of  the  south  side  and 
the  student  quarter.  They  have  unanimously  signed 
a  petition  to  the  municipal  council  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  themselves  further  up  the  river  on 
the  same  side,  each  retaining  a  position  relatively  the 
same  as  his  present  one,  and  each  receiving  from  the 
railroad  company  a  slight  indemnity. 


The  portrayal  of  the  story  of  Christ  by  impressive 
tableaux  has  proved  a  beautiful  custom  which  has 
drawn  multitudes  of  visitors  to  Oberammergau. 
Those  who  can  not  go  so  far  can  see  a  realistic  re- 
production of  the  scenes,  taken  with  the  cinomato- 
graphe,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall.  There  are  thirty-six 
views,  lasting  two  hours.  They  will  be  accompanied 
by  lectures  by  eminent  divines  and  with  musical  solos 
and  choruses. 

When  cashmere  shawls  were  a  great  success  in 
Paris,  a  hundred  years  ago,  Josephine,  who  had  re- 
ceived presents  of  them  from  Bonaparte,  considered 
them  very  ugly.  She  must  have  changed  her  mind, 
for  when  she  retired  to  Navarre,  it  is  said  she  owned 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  among  which  the  least 
expensive  cost  five  hundred  dollars. 


About  seven  thousand  oil-paintings  and  twenty- 
five  hundred  water-colors,  drawings,  engravings,  and 
architectural  designs  have  been  sent  in  for  the 
Champs- Elysees  salon,  which  will  be  held  this  year 
in  the  Galene  des  Machines  of  the  1889  exhibition. 


Five  thousand  dollars  is  being  raised  in  London  to 
endow  a  memorial  cot,  to  be  called  the  ' '  Alice  in 
Wonderland  "  Cot,  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
in  memory  of  Charles  L.  Dodgson  ("  Lewis  Carroll"), 
the  author. 
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TO  THE  400. 


LOANS  ON   DIAMONDS  AT  A  LOW  KATE 
OF  INTEREST  BY 

UNCLE  HARRIS, 

15  Grant  Avenue. 


SAFE  DEPOSITVAULTS 

First   National  Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel    Safes    to  Rent  for  85.00   a  Tear  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  SI. 00  a  Month. 

Absolute    Security.,    Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours — 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


WANTED   $10,000. 

First-class  security.    Will  pay  six 
per  cent.  net.    Address, 

Box  G,  Argonaut  office. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


:■: 
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THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TBACY. 

AN    EXCELLENT 

|*fj  r  1    I         Properly  prepared   and  promptly 

IYI  E^\  La      served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODEKN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

8an  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-claim  quiet  Family  HntAl. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1898. 


VOLUMES     I.    TO     XLI. 


The  Forty-first  Volume  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XLI.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With  IT 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  34 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
,  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  H.  M.  Gtllig  was  in  San  Francisco  a  couple 
I  of  days  last  week,  to  visit  bis  parents.     He  has  just 
I  returned  from  his  New  Mexican  mining  properties. 
I  He  left  for  New  York  on  Thursday,  April  21st,  and 
after  a  short  stay  in   that  city  with   Mrs.    Gillig,  he 
I  sails  for  Paris,  where  he  is  taking  vocal  lessons  from 
a  fatuous  teacher,  who  is  doing  wonders  with   his 
fine  baritone.     Despite  the  rumors  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco dailies,    he  has  no  intention  of  going  on  the 
operatic  stage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Alice 
Rutherford  arrived  in  New  York  last  week.  Mrs. 
Cracker  and  Miss  Rutherford  will  sail  for  Europe 
soon  to  remain  until  next  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  arrived  in 
Europe  on  April  15th.  They  will  remain  abroad  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Capelle  are  installed  in  their 
new  home  at  1216  Ellis  Street.  Mrs.  Capelle  will  be 
at  home  on  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
New  York. 

Mrs.  A.  Sperry  and  Miss  B.  S.  Sperry,  of  Stockton, 
have  been  visiting  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Bugbee,  who  left  Pasadena 
a  fortnight  ago,  expect  to  sail  from  New  York  on 
April  28th,  They  are  accompanied  by  Miss  Julia 
Meeker.  They  will  spend  a  month  in  England,  a 
month  in  Paris,  and  the  rest  of  the  summer  in 
Switzerland. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Freeman  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Mabel  Freeman,  have  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  to  Mexico.  They  will  spend  a  month  at  their 
home  on  Washington  Street,  and  then  proceed  to 
their  counlry-home,  "The  Palms,"  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Cushing,  Mrs.  G.  Palache,  and 
Mrs.  H.  M._  Newhall  were  sojourning  at  Paso  Robles 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Foster  have  returned  from 
their  visit  to  Boston,  and  are  at  their  home,  1722 
Washington  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Butters  nave  returned  from 
their  trip  to  Mexico,  and  are  at  their  family  home, 
Alta  Vista. 

Mr.  Hugh  Craig  has  returned  from  his  trip  to 
Europe. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Fuller,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Fuller,  who 
is  now  stationed  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  will  spend  next 
month  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Scheller, 
of  San  Jose\ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood  and  family  have 
moved  to  Alameda. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Blake  is  in  New  York  with  her 
two  daughters,  the  Misses  Jessie  and  Marguerite 
Blake. 

Dr.  O.  O.  Burgess,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Raymond,  is  at  Monterey,  where  he  will  spend  a 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Bowman  were  in  New 
York  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Buckbee,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Mur- 
phy, Miss  Murphy,  Miss  Adelaide  Murphy,  Miss 
Alice  Hoffman,  Miss  Hoffman,  Mr.  William  Heath, 
Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mr.  J.  Acklen  Hoffman, 
Mr.  Walter  Magee,  Mr.  Clarence  Follis,  Mr.  William 
McLain,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Swift  and  Miss  Swift,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Bell,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  com- 
prised a  party  who  went  over  to  the  Tavern  of  Tam- 
alpais  on  Saturday  last,  and  remained  over  night. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  was  in  New  York  a  fort- 
night ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Kohlberg  leave  for  Port- 
land, Or.,  on  April  28th,  to  be  gone  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt  arrived  in  New  York  early  last 
week. 

Mrs.  M.  Hyman  and  the  Misses  Agnes  and  May 
Hyman  left  the  city  last  Thursday  evening  for  a 
visit  to  relatives  in  Helena,  Mont.  While  en  route 
they  will  stop  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Van  Buren,  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  G.  Knight  White,  who  has  recovered  from 
her  recent  illness,  leaves  for  New  York  on  April 
25th,  where  she  will  join  her  friend,  Mrs.  W.  O. 
Barclay,  and  sail  for  Europe  on  the  White  Star 
steamer  Teutonic  on  May  4th.  Mrs.  White  expects 
to  spend  five  or  six  months  in  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  arrived  in  this  city  on 
April  15th,  and  will  make  but  a  short  stay  here. 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Hubbard,  of  New  York,  who  ac- 
companied him,  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Sullivan  and  Miss  Ada  Sul- 
livan have  been  visiting  at  Santa  Cruz  during  the 
week. 

Lady  Van  Home  and  Miss  Van  Home,  of  Canada, 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Banks  and  her  two  children  re- 
turned to  her  ranch  in  Lassen  County  last  Wednes- 
day, after  a  visit  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Daniel  Hanlon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd  came  over  from  San 
Rafael  a  few  days  ago  and  were  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  H.  Howard,  of  Honolulu,  registered  at  the 
California  Hotel  during  the  week,  and  sailed  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  Oceanic  steamship  Alameda, 
which  left  on  Thursday. 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in 
the  week. 

Mr.  Alexander  Pollock  was  in  New  York  a  fort- 
night ago. 

Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  has  been  visiting  in  Sacra- 
mento during  the  week. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Cody  came  up  from  San  Diego,  and  is 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Schwatka,  widow  of  the  famous 
Arctic  explorer,  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  arrived  in  this 


city  early  in  the  week  and  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Kaiser  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip,  and  are  residing  at  1620  McAllis- 
ter Street.    They  will  be  at  home  Sunday,  May  1st. 

Mr.  Alphonse  Hirsch  left  for  New  York  the  latter 
part  of  last  week.  He  will  be  absent  in  the  East  for 
about  two  months. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh,  of  San  Jose,  was  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  William  Sproule  returned  from  Byron  Springs 
on  Thursday.     His  health  is  much  improved. 

Miss  Alice  F.  Herrick,  of  Oakland,  left  for  Hono- 
lulu on  the  Oceanic  steamer  Alameda,  which  sailed 
on  April  21st. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Longfelder,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  K.  Stanley,  Mr.  Duncan  K.  Mayor,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Robinson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Brawn,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hatch, 
of  Washington.  D.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards, of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Mason  Kinne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Ives,  Mr.  George  H. 
Howard,  Mr.  George  A.  Dennison,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Watt. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hibbard,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Martin,  Mr.  W.  W.  Crossley,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  E.  A.  Sutter,  Mr.  C.  A.  Cobb,  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  E.  B.  Stone,  of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Brown,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  C.  E.  Cody,  of 
San  Diego,  Mr.  J.  W.  Sibbet,  Mr.  M.  A.  Beasley, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Quill,  of  San  Diego,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Oliver,  of  Honolulu,  and  Mr.  B.  Maddox,  of  Visalia. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San   Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Brigadier- General  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A., 
who  will  command  the  troops  at  New  Orleans,  left  for 
that  place  on  Thursday  last.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  officers  :  Colonel  Charles  P.  Eagan, 
Assistant  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  U. 
S.  A.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  R.  Babcock,  Assistant 
Adjutant- General,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  Stephen  W. 
Groesbeck,  Judge- Advocate,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
Frank  Greene,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
Robert  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 
Light  Battery  C  and  Light  Battery  F,  of  the  Third 
Artillery,  left  for  Chickamauga  Park,  near  Chatta- 
nooga, on  Tuesday.  Captain  Ramsay  D.  Potts, 
U.  S.  A.,  commanded  Light  Battery  F,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  Lieutenants  John  P.  Hains  and  E.  P. 
O'Hern,  U.  S.  A.  Captain  Joseph  M.  CalifF,  U.  S. 
A.,  commanded  Light  Battery  C,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenants  Archibald  Campbell  and  R, 
F.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A. 

The  First  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Evan 
Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  left  for  New  Orleans  on  Wednesday. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  following  officers  : 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  H.  Bisbee,  U.  S.  A., 
First- Lieutenant  E.  E.  Benjamin,  Adjutant,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Lieutenant  Leon  S.  Roundiez,  U.  S.  A. 

As  Lieutenant  Charles  Lyman  Bent,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  left  the  Presidio  last  Wednesday  for  the 
East,  his  wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Emilie  Ethel 
Cohen,  will  pass  the  ensuing  months  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Cohen,  at  Fernside,  the  family  residence, 
in  Alameda. 

General  H.  C.  Merriam,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  Columbia,  stationed  at  Vancouver 
Barracks,  arrived  in  this  city  early  in  the  week.  He 
will  assume  temporary  command  of  the  Department 
of  California  during  General  Shafter's  absence. 

Pay-Director  George  A.  Lyon,  U.  S.  N.,  a  few 
years  since  in  charge  of  the  navy  pay  office  in  this 
city,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  in  charge  of  the  navy 
pay  office,  Philadelphia,  which  is  located  in  the  post- 
office  building  in  that  city. 

Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Martin,  Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Martin  are  rejoicing  in 
the  birth  of  a  son. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  Lefavor,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
retired  on  April  12th. 

Chief- Engineer  George  J.  Burnap,  U.  S.  N.,  came 
over  from  Mare  Island  during  the  week  and  registered 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Major  James  B.  Burbank,  recently  promoted  from 
captain  of  Battery  G,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  An- 
gel Island,  absent  on  duty  with  the  National  Guard 
of  New  York,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
Fifth  Artilery. 

Company  H,  First  Infantry,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Leopold  O.  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Company  B, 
First  Infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Charles  B. 
Vodges,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Lieutenant  B.  T.  Walling  has  been  detached  from 
the  Wlieelhig  and  ordered  to  the  hospital  at  Mare 
Island. 

Major  Edward  Field,  U.  S.  A.,  artillery  inspector 
of  the  Department  of  California,  will  act  as  assistant 
adjutant-general  during  the  absence  of  Colonel  John 
B.  Babcock,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  S.  L.  H.  Slocum,  Eighth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  stationed  at  Forth  Meade,  S.  D.,  was  a  visitor 
in  San  Francisco  last  week.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Slocum. 

Lieutenant  Harry  A.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  pro- 
moted from  second  lieutenant,  Company  K,  First 
Infantry,  has  been  transferred  to  Company  H,  Fifth 
Infantry. 

Captain  W.  H.  McMinn,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  came 
up  from  his  home  in  Mission  San  Jose  during  the 
week. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  Sharpe,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  aid 
to  Assistant- Secretary  Roosevelt,  has,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, been  placed  in  command  of  the  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  Vixen.  Lieutenant  Sharpe  is  a  son  of 
Major  Alexander  Sharpe,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  of  San 
Diego. 

—  Several  farms  wanted.  Address,  giv- 
ing  price  and  location,  A.  H.  Russell,  Akron,  O. 


GRACE'S    CHOICE. 


KITTEN    AFTEK    READING    MUCH    SOCIETY    VERSE.) 

When  first  I  saw  fair-featured  Grace, 

In  dainty,  tailor- fashioned  gown, 
I  fell  in  love  with  her  sweet  face 

And  pooh-poohed  at  her  escort.  Brown. 

The  fellow's  rich,  but  such  a  clown  I 
I  did  not  fear  he'd  rival  me, 

I,  Reginald  de  Courcy  Browne, 
With  wealth  and — looks,  and  pedigree. 

I  set  the  man  a  red-hot  pace  ; 

It  was  the  talk  of  all  the  town  ; 
I  knew  that  I  was  loved  by  Grace — 

1  knew  it  by  that  yokel's  frown. 

My  ancestors  won  great  renown, 
While  Brown  has  no  ancestral  tree. 

I  knew  I  could  that  fellow  down 
With  wealth  and — looks,  and  pedigree. 

She's  married  now  ;  has  rare  point  lace, 

And  jewels  fit  to  deck  a  crown. 
The  man  who  calls  her  "  darling  Grace  " 

Is  not  the  fellow  they  call  Brown. 

No,  I'm  the  happiest  man  in  town  ; 
I  knew  she'd  not  say  no  to  me, 

One  rarely  sees  Dame  Fortune  frown 
On  wealth  and — looks,  and  pedigree. 

ENVOY. 

You  thought  that  Grace  would  marry  Brown, 

As  in  most  ballads  that  you  see, 
But  slie  did  not.     For  her  no  clown — 

But  wealth  and — looks,  and  pedigree. 

— C.  B.  Loomis  in  Life. 


Berlin  is  shuddering  at  the  grewsome  discovery  that 
there  is  a  trade  understanding  between  professional 
nurses  and  undertakers.  Competition  between  the 
latter  has  raised  the  regular  commission  paid  to  a 
nurse  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  funeral. 
The  fact  that  a  doctor  has  made  this  state  of  things 
public,  with  the  suspicion  that  the  undertakers  may 
have  to  square  with  that  profession  also,  adds  to  the 
cheerfulness  of  Berlin  patients. 


I  would  not  live  alway  ;  I  ask  not  to  stay  where 
three-story  houses  close  the  view  'cross  the  way. 
Where  soot,  dust,  and  ashes  in  dark  clouds  arise, 
and  daily  trade-winds  sweep  them  all  in  my  eyes. 
Let  me  spend  a  day  with  comfort  apart  from  urban 
ills,  where  the  mists  unroll  in  splendor  from  the 
beauty  of  the  hills.  Where  ?  On  Mt.  Tamalpais, 
of  course. 


The  English  Court  of  Appeal  has  decided  that 
orchids  must  bloom  as  they  are  advertised  to.  A  man 
bought  a  bulb  for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  he  was 
told  would  produce  a  white  flower,  and  after  two 
years'  cultivation  obtained  a  purple  blossom.  He 
has  recovered  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  costs 
from  the  vendor. 


A  society  is  raising  money  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Lord  Byron  by  purchasing  a  palace  at 
Akilleion,  Corfu,  and  converting  it  into  an  orphan- 
age for  Greek  children.  The  property  belongs  to  the 
Empress  of  Austria. 


High  Art  in  Fine  Engraving. 

The  highest  class  of  steel  and  copper-plate  en- 
graving can  be  relied  upon  at  Cooper  &  Co.'s,  No. 
746  Market  Street. 

—  It  being  the  intention  of  J.  F.  Kennedy, 
successor  to  Morris  &  Kennedy,  art  dealers,  21  Post 
Street,  to  retire  from  business,  he  offers  his  large 
stock  irrespective  of  cost. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents — magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 

—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


Evans'  Ale 

is  always  the  same — 
because  it  is  bottled 
by  its  makers. 

brilliant 
and  clear 

to  the  last  drop.  The 
highest  grade  brewing 
in  the  world. 

No  Sediment. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


MATURED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  BOND 

N^oe  and  strength  / 
^iatante,edb\jt\wr 

KlUliam  Wtqlft*.  Company . 

327-329  MARKET  51.  DISTBIBUT0R5 


FINE  CARPETINGS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


We  are  offering  a  large  line  of 
Furniture,  Upholstery  Goods, 
Drapery  Materials,  Curtains,  etc., 

AT  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


CHAS.    M.    PLUM    &    CO. 

Upholstery  Company, 
1301-7   Market  Street,  cor.   9th. 


"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PRE-EMINENTLY  SUPERIOR. 

"STANDARD"  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANT. 
Repairs. Hanling. 

C.  B.  PARCELiS, 

Tel.  Drnnm  84.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Educational. 


nnniiTT  cpunni   FOK  YoraG  ladies. 

UuUNIl.  UUnllUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila. 
delphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  V   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorzuglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOK. 


Q    ? 


Children  grow  fat  and  healthy  on  GHIRARDELLrS 
COCOA,  which  surpasses  all  liquid  and  solid  foods  as  a 
strengthening  and  nourishing  diet. 


r. 
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SUNSET    LIMITED 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 

Finest   Train   in   the  World 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 
and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO....  5.30  p.m.    ..Thursday 

Lv.  LOS  ANGELES 10.30  a.m. ..  .Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.30  a.m.. .  .Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m. . .  .Monday 


3  Days   Between  California  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 


Sunset    Limited   Annex 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 
Paso. 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO...  5.30  p.m Thursday 

Lv.  LOS  ANGELES 10.30  a. in Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 3.50  p.m Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS. . ..  7.55  a. m Monday 


Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
bv  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Traius    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    \ 


From  April  10,  1898.  I   arrive 


*6 


•8.30  A 
Q.OO  A 


9.OO  A 

*I.OO  P 
I. OO  F 
I.30  P 
2.00    P 


4.OO  P 
4.OO   P 

4-3°  p 
4-3°  p 

4- 30  p 
TT5-30  * 

TTs-30  f 

6.00  ? 
6. co  P 
18. 00  P 
8.00  P 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. .  *8-45  a 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. ...  10.45  a 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5.45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  p 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . .         8  -  45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  P 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7 .  15  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond,  Fresno,    Bakersfield,   Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East.....         6.45  p 
Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  r 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *o .  00  f 

Niles,  San  Jose\  and  Way  Stations..       *a-45  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  p 

Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4.15  p 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations I10.15  a 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
Benicia,VacavilIe,Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  and  Stockton         7.15  p 
Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  a 
Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10. 15  a 

"  Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East 510.15  a 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

Vallejo t7-45  F 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viBe,  Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  ) 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6.00  A 
8.00  A 
9.00  A 

IO.OO  A 
III. OO  A 
tl2.COM 


f3.CO  P 
4.OO  F 
S-OO   P 

5-3°  p 
7.00  P 

8.00  p 

9.00  p 
tf"-I5   *J 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhufst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


7-15  a 
**9-45  * 
10.45  A 
11.45  A 
12.45  p 
'"•45  p 
J2-4S  f 
'4-45  P 
'5-45  * 
615  P 
7-45  F 
8-45  f 
9-45  f 
10.50  p 

^ttl2.QO   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

J7.45A     Santa   Cruz   Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8 . 05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder  Creek,   Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  f 

"2.15  P  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io .  50  a 

4.15  p    San  Jose"  and  Glenwood 9.20  A 

04.15  P    Boulder  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz j'g.20  a 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

•7.15  9.00      11.00  a.  M.,    J1.00    *a,oo    t3.oo 

*4.oo  15-00     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *fi.co      8.00 

10.00  a.m.    lia.oo  *i.oo  la. 00  *2.oo  14.00  *5.oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


♦7.00  a     San   Jose"    and  Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  p 

I7 .  30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose\Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations J8.35  p 

9,00  a  San  Jose\  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  p 

10.40  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., *8-35  a 

•2.45  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,      Monterey,      and 

Pacific  Grove *io-35  a 

*3 .  30  P    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *9 .  00  a 

•4.15  p  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
*5.oo  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  p     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  p 

6.30  P    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 

fu.45  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 730  f 

a  for  Mor-img.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

ft  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

IT  Thursc  ays.  «  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

§Satifr     ys.         J  Sundays  and  Mondays. 

~'Fh7  "ACIFIC  TRANS*  KK  COMPANY  will 
l-s1!  for  -iid  check  baggage  from  hot.  Is  and  residences,  ln- 
1  uire  of  ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa* 


THE    ALLEGED  'HUMORISTS. 


"That  fellow  called  me  an  ass  behind  my  back." 
"  Did  you  kick  ?  " — Life. 

Watts—"  It  takes  travel  to  bring  out  what  there  is 
in  a  man."  Potts — "  Especially  sea  travel." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

"  If  you  insist  upon  knowing,  there  are  two  reasons 
for  my  refusing  you."  "And  they  are?"  "Your- 
self and  another  man." — Life. 

Rigby—"  Did  you  fire  your  cook?"  Digby — "No  ; 
she  fired  herself."  Rigby—"  French  leave  ?  "  Digby 
— "  No  ;  gasoline." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"Oh,  Bridget!  I  told  you  to  notice  when  the 
apples  boiled  over."  "Sure,  I  did,  mum-;  it  was 
quarter-past  eleven." — Bangor  News. 

"Lester,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Giddings,  anxiously,  to 
her  husband,  "I  don't  like  that  cough  of  yours." 
"  I'm  sorry,"  replied  Giddings,  "but  it  is  the  best  I 
have." — Bazar. 

"And  you  say  the  hero  wears  the  most  striking 
costume  in  the  whole  piece?"  "Yes."  "Thai's 
queer.  What  is  it  ?  "  "  lights  and  boxing  gloves." 
— Detroit  News. 

Charity  worker — "  If  you'll  split  that  wood,  I'll 
give  you  a  meal  ticket."  Tramp  (indignantly)— 
"Away  wit'  your  split  tickets,  ma'am  !  I'm  no  cursed 
Mugwump."— Judge. 

"  He  proposed  to  me  on  a  postal  card."  "  Did  you 
accept  him  ?  "  "Of  course  not.  Do  you  suppose  I 
would  marry  a  man  who  doesn't  care  two  cents  for 
me?" — Art  in  Dress. 

The  father — "  Here,  you,  sir  !  Stop  hugging  my 
daughter  in  that  shameless  manner  !  "  The  lover — 
"  Huh  !  When  did  you  get  to  be  a  press  censor  ?  " 
— New  York  Journal. 

Ohtimer — "Is  your  married  life  one  grand  sweet 
song?"  Newlywed — "Well,  since  I  got  a  baby  it's 
more  like  a  grand  opera,  with  loud  calls  for  the 
author  every  night." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Kelly — "  Faith,  there's  many  a  slip  twix'  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  Mrs.  Cassidy."  Mrs.  Cassidy — 
"  Faith,  Mrs.  Kelly,  ef  yez  have  got  so  bad  as  that, 
whoi  don't  yez  take  bromide  ?  " — Puck. 

Commercial  traveler — "Who's  that  talking  so 
loud  and  kicking  up  such  a  fuss  back  there  in  the 
private  office?"  Clerk  (nonchalantly) — "Oh,  that's 
the  silent  partner." — Somerville  (Mass.  J  Journal. 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  look  so  solemn  when  all 
these  amusing  things  are  happening  ? "  asked  the 
young  man  who  was  buying  for  the  actor.  "  1  think 
of  my  salary,"  said  the  Thespian. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Her  interpretation:  "Heavens!"  shrieked  the 
heroine;  "I  am  undone!"  "Come  away.  Si!" 
audibly  remarked  the  old  lady  in  the  audience,  as 
she  arose  ;  "I  ain't  a-goin"  ter  watch  any  disrobin' 
acts  1 " — Puck. 

Hewitt — "That  hotel  clerk  queered  himself  last 
night."  Jewell — "How  was  that?"  Hewitt — "A 
lady  he  was  calling  upon  happened  to  say  that  her 
foot  was  asleep,  and  he  absent-mindedly  asked  her 
what  time  she  would  have  it  called." — Town  Topics. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  glad  that  your  husband  is 
entirely  cured  of  his  rheumatism  ?  "  said  a  doctor  re- 
cently to  a  fashionable  lady  of  Germantown.  "  Yes, 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  be,"  answered  the  lady,  "  but 
from  now  on  we  will  have  to  guess  at  the  weather  or 
buy  a  barometer  if  his  bones  quit  aching  before  a 
damp  spell." — Philadelphia  Call. 

Little  Tommy — "  Sister  Lillian  likes  to  have  you 
come  here."  Mr.  Simperling — "Aw,  indeed! 
How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  Little  Tommy — "  Well, 
people  always  like  what  makes  them  glad,  don't 
they  ?  "  Mr.  Si7nperling—"  Generally.  But  how  do 
you  know  I  make  her  glad?"  Little  Tommy — "I 
heard  her  tellin'  one  of  the  other  girls  to-day  that  she 
just  had  to  laugh  every  time  she  looked  at  you." — Tit- 
Bits. 


A  Slight  Cold,  if  Neglected,  often  At- 
tacks the  Lungs.  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches" 
give  immediate  and  effectual  relief. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
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The  Question 


Privateering. 


As  war  opens,  the  question  of  privateering  appears  to  re- 
main in  an  indeterminate  state.  The  ad- 
mitted tendency  of  the  world  is  toward 
increased  immunity  for  neutral  goods  on 
the  high  seas,  regardless  whether  they  are  covered  by 
neutral  or  belligerent  flags.  The  old  rule  of  warfare  was 
that  neutral  goods  were  safe  and  an  enemy's  goods  unsafe 
under  any  flag.  Perhaps  the  first  step  toward  a  different 
view  was  taken  by  the  temporary  treaty  of  1785  between 
the  United  States  and  Prussia,  drawn  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
which  declared  that  the  contracting  powers  would  refrain 
from    privateering    against    each   other,   and   that   all    the 


merchant-ships  of  either  power  would  be  unmolested.  The 
heyday  of  privateering  followed  in  the  numerous  wars  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  A  long  advance  was  made  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  in  1S56,  which  abolished  privateering  by  the  im- 
portant states  of  Europe,  but  to  which  neither  Spanish  nor 
American  assent  was  given. 

The  half-year  of  war  between  France  and  Germany  in 
1870  was  essentially  a  land  war.  The  only  notable  collision 
at  sea  was  a  fight  between  the  Meteor  and  Bovet^  off  Havana, 
in  which  the  result  was  a  draw  and  the  casualties  to  life  only 
about  four  men  on  a  side.  Both  Prussia  and  France  were 
bound  by  the  Paris  declaration,  under  which  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  excepting  contraband  of  war.  Upon  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  Prussia  announced  to  the  United  States  that 
neutral  goods  would  be  respected  even  under  the  enemy's 
flag,  notwithstanding  that  Prussia's  sea  power  was  far  be- 
hind that  of  France.  The  French  minister  at  Washington, 
M.  Prevost-Parodol,  took  the  responsibility  of  acceding  to 
the  same  view,  and  the  next  day  committed  suicide  by  shoot- 
ing himself.  The  cause  was  not  clear.  Later  Germany 
made  some  attempt  at  equipping  private  vessels  to  prey  on 
French  commerce,  and  France  repudiated  the  position  taken 
by  her  minister,  but  during  the  war  privateering  was  prac- 
tically a  nullity. 

The  French  Atlantic  lines  continued  to  run  without  inter- 
ruption, and  most  of  the  German  ships  were  tied  up  to  the 
wharves  of  Bremen  and  Kiel  because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  French  fleet,  which  hovered  about  the  German  coast  in 
the  North  Sea.  Bismarck's  telegram  that  "  private  property 
on  the  high  seas  will  be  exempt  from  seizure  without  regard 
to  reciprocity  "  gave  a  hope  to  the  world  that  all  merchant 
ships  engaged  in  lawful  trade  would  be  henceforth  immune, 
and  that  peaceful  commerce,  so  long  imperiled  by  conflicting 
fleets,  had  at  last  given  laws  to  naval  warfare. 

The  present  Spanish  war  has  brought  up  the  old  subject 
afresh.  Whether  civilization  will  profit  by  the  steps  already 
taken,  or  whether  the  piratical  horrors  of  buccaneering  will 
be  indulged  in  on  either  side,  is  as  yet  by  no  means  clear. 
In  any  event  there  should  be  little  disturbance  to  trans- 
atlantic lines.  The  only  one  of  note  that  does  not  fly  a 
neutral  flag  is  the  American  line.  Its  four  important  vessels 
have  been  added  to  the  auxiliary  navy,  and  the  company  has 
given  notice  that  the  remainder  of  its  fleet  will  sail  under  the 
Belgian  flag.  The  United  States  has  renounced  the  inten- 
tion of  issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  by  a  decree 
the  terms  of  which  are  stated  below. 

The  four  rules  evolved  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris  are  : 
First — privateering  is  and  remains  abolished  ;  second — the 
neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  except  contraband  of 
war  ;  third — neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are 
not  liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag ;  fourth — 
blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective. 

A  decree  just  promulgated  by  the  Spanish  Government  in- 
dicates that  that  country's  attitude  is  to  be  in  the  line  of  re- 
serving the  right  to  issue  letters  of  marque.  By  the  terms 
of  the  decree  Spain  will  adhere  to  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  rules,  while  retaining  the  right  of  confiscating  "the 
enemy's  goods  in  the  enemy's  ships,  and  contraband  of  war 
under  whatever  form,"  by  the  naval  power  of  the  nation,  and 
by  privateers,  if  need  be.  The  same  decree  announces  that 
Spain  will  confine  her  activities  in  that  direction,  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  organizing  a  fleet  of  auxiliary  cruisers  which  will 
"  cooperate  with  the  navy  according  to  the  needs  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  will  be  under  naval  control." 

President  McKinley  has  also  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
fining the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Briefly,  the  points  covered  are  these  :  "  The  policy 
of  this  government  will  be  not  to  resort  to  privateering  ;  the 
neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods  not  contraband  ;  neutral 
goods  not  contraband  are  not  liable  to  confiscation  under 
the  enemy's  flag."  The  proclamation  also  upholds  the  right 
of  search  "  with  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  neutrals,"  and 
announces  that  mail  steamers  are  not  to  be  interfered  with 
except  upon  "  clearest  grounds  of  suspicion  of  a  violation  of 
law  in  respect  of  contraband  or  blockade."     Spanish  vessels 


in  our  ports  are  given  until  May  21st  to  depart  in  safety, 
and  those  on  the  way  hither  that  have  sailed  from  foreign 
ports  previous  to  April  21st  may  enter  ports,  discharge 
cargo,  and  depart  forthwith  free  from  molestation,  even  if 
afterward  met  on  the  high  sea. 

The  attitude  of  Spain  is  that  of  privateering  in  the  guise 
of  an  auxiliary  navy.  The  highest  humanitarian  plane  of 
warfare  is  not  to  be  reached  in  this  war.  Neither  nation 
binds  itself  to  respect  the  private  property  of  an  enemy 
under  a  belligerent  flag.  The  hope  that  peaceful  com- 
merce under  any  flag  might  be  free  is  already  doomed 
by  the  recent  captures  and  prospective  confiscation  of 
Spanish  goods  in  several  Spanish  merchant-vessels  and  by 
the  quoted  decree  of  the  Government  of  Spain.  It 
would  have  been  a  splendid  action  if  the  United  States 
could  have  risen  to  the  moral  stature  of  Bismarck's  tele- 
gram and  announced  that  "  private  property  on  the  high 
seas  will  be  exempt  from  seizure,"  but  those  who  think  so 
must  perforce  console  themselves  with  the  words  in  which  a 
French  general  criticised  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaklava  :  "  C'est  magnifique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre." 

What  effect  will  the  war  with  Spain  have  upon  California 
Effects  of  anc*  'ts  PeoP^e  -?     There  will,  of  course,  be 

War  Upon  the  evils  incident  to  any  war  which  this  State 

California.  must    suffer    in    common    with    the    whole 

country — the  loss  of  life,  disturbance  of  business,  upsetting 
of  prices,  depreciation  of  the  values  of  securities,  the  in- 
creased taxation  to  cover  the  expense  of  moving  troops  and 
supplying  provisions  and  ammunition.  These  are  results 
that  flow  from  any  war,  and  in  the  present  case  there  will 
be  no  gain  to  offset  them.  Their  magnitude  will  depend 
upon  the  length  of  time  that  hostilities  continue,  which 
necessarily  can  not  be  determined  in  advance  ;  but,  in  any 
event,  will  be  longer  than  the  two  or  three  months  that  the 
more  sanguine  are  now  counting  on. 

But  the  question  of  more  direct  concern  to  the  people  of 
this  State  is  what  effect  will  the  hostilities  have  upon  their 
individual  interests.  The  question  of  privateers  naturally 
assumes  the  first  importance.  It  will  be  recalled  that  both 
Spain  and  the  United  States  refused  their  adherence  to  the 
declarations  of  Paris  of  1S56.  There  was  the  difference, 
however,  that  while  Spain  maintained  the  right  to  fit  out 
privateers,  the  United  States  held  out  for  the  more  broadly 
humane  policy  that  all  private  commerce  should  be  free  from 
molestation.  This  country  has  already  announced  that,  so 
far  as  this  war  is  concerned,  it  will  be  governed  by  those 
declarations.  With  Spain  it  is  likely  to  be  different,  how- 
ever, and,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  unprotected  condition 
of  this  coast,  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  likely  to  be  the  principal 
field  of  operations  for  these  privateers. 

This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  San  Francisco,  as  the 
greater  part  of  its  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce  is  cer- 
tain to  be  affected.  American  vessels  in  the  Pacific  are 
more  apt  to  be  the  prey  of  Spain's  "auxiliary  cruisers," 
than  those  which  plow  the  better  protected  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  Lines  to  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  in  more 
danger  than  those  of  the  northern  portion,  because  the  latter 
is  capable  of  more  effective  patroL  San  Francisco  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  matter,  since  beside  possibility  of  bombard- 
ment, the  city's  foreign  trade,  aggregating  $20,000,000  an- 
nually may  be  exposed  to  capture  and  confiscation. 

There  is  another  danger  in  connection  with  these  privateers 
which,  though  feared  by  many,  is  not  so  imminent.  There 
has  been  some  speculation  as  to  whether  this  city  would  be 
bombarded  by  a  hostile  fleet,  or  whether  troops  might  not  be 
landed  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  march  on  San  Francisco.  There 
is  little  danger  of  any  such  contingency.  Unfortified  cities 
are  not  molested  in  modern  warfare,  and  when  fortified  places 
are  attacked,  it  is  generally  by  siege  rather  than  by  bombard- 
ment. San  Francisco  would  properly  be  considered  a  forti- 
fied city,  but,  as  it  adds  nothing  to  the  offensive  strength  of 
the  United  States  in  the  present  struggle,  its  capture  would 
not  be  worth  the  expenditure  necessary  to  effect  it  Nor 
would  the  cupidity  of  privateers  be  excited,  since  it  is 
upon  the  sea  that  highway  robbery  is  now  recognize 
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legitimate  in  modern  warfare,  and  no  private  property  could 
be  taken. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  question  that  is  interesting. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  hostilities  upon  the  commercial 
relations  between  citizens  of  this  country  and  the  subjects 
of  Spain  ?  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  debts  due  from 
one  to  the  other  ?  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  status 
of  Spanish  subjects  who  continue  to  reside  in  the  United 
States  ?  There  is  the  widest  divergence  between  the 
theory  and  the  practice  on  these  subjects.  The  writers 
have  held  that,  according  to  a  strict  construction  of  the 
theory  of  war,  an  enemy's  subjects  within  the  country  may 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  ;  that  their  property,  mov- 
able and  immovable,  may  be  confiscated  and  sold.  There 
is  one  exception  to  this,  and  that  is  government  bonds  held 
by  a  hostile  government  or  by  its  subjects.  Both  principal 
and  interest  are  held  to  be  inviolate,  for  to  act  otherwise 
would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith  and  injure  its  credit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Under  this  construction  the  debts  due 
to  Spanish  subjects  by  citizens  of  this  country  could  be  con- 
fiscated by  the  government,  which  would  act  as  an  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt.  If  there  was  no  confiscation,  however, 
the  liability  would  be  revived  and  might  be  enforced  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  In  the  same  way  real  property 
owned  by  Spanish  subjects  might  be  seized,  or  its  rents 
taken  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

This  was  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  in  ancient  times 
when  wars  were  waged  for  rapine.  For  more  than  two  cent- 
uries, however,  the  practice  has  been  more  in  consonance 
with  modern  ideas.  War  is  now  regarded  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  states  in  which  the  subjects  join,  not  as  individ- 
uals, but  as  members  of  the  state.  Only  those  who  take  an 
active  part  in  the  hostilities  are  regarded  as  enemies  ;  all 
others  are  treated  as  are  the  subjects  of  neutral  countries. 
Those  subjects  of  the  enemy  who  remain  in  the  country  and 
refrain  from  aiding  or  abetting  the  enemy  in  any  way  are 
unmolested,  and  enjoy  all  the  property  rights  they  are  en- 
titled to  during  peace.  This  question,  however,  is  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  as  the  direct  commercial  relations 
between  this  State  and  Spain  are  of  very  small  proportions, 
and  the  last  registration  showed  only  23  persons  of  Spanish 
birth  in  a  total  of  72,359,  while  in  the  whole  United  States 
there  were  only  6,185  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  last 
census. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  products  of  California  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  This  State  sells  nothing  to  Spain, 
and  very  little  to  the  Spanish  possessions.  Spain  sells  to 
the  United  States  fruits,  nuts,  and  wines  that  compete  with 
the  products  of  California.  The  average  annual  values  of 
these  articles  imported  from  Spain  are  as  follows  :  lemons, 
$80,659  5  oranges,  $22,964  ;  raisins,  $544,904  ;  almonds, 
$425,786;  other  fruits  and  nuts,  $200,102;  wines,  $318,- 
692 — or  a  total  of  something  more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  These  importations  would,  of  course, 
wholly  cease  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and  this 
demand,  somewhat  diminished  by  the  effects  of  war,  would 
look  to  California  for  its  supply. 

The  number  of  those  who  are  eager  to  serve  their  country  in 
Aspibants  foe  Public  office  is  exceeded,  apparently,  only  by 
Political  those  who  are  anxious  to  serve  it  in  the  field 
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ber  of  candidates  who  have  hitherto  appeared  is  enormous 
for  so  early  a  date  in  the  campaign,  and  each  week  brings 
forward  a  batch  of  new  candidates.  To  judge  by  the  num- 
ber of  aspirants,  the  supreme  bench  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress offer  the  greatest  attractions.  Candidates  for  Congress 
in  the  sixth  district  have  been  more  active  in  announcing 
their  aspirations  than  any  others  of  late.  Among  these  are 
Colonel  Albert  de  Leur ;  District  Attorney  Donnell,  of  Los 
Angeles  ;  E.  H.  Lamme,  of  Los  Angeles  ;  George  S.  Pat- 
ton,  R.  J.  Waters,  park  commissioner  of  Los  Angeles  ;  Ex- 
Senator  Orestes  Orr,  of  Ventura  ;  T.  O.  Toland,  assembly- 
man from  Ventura  in  the  last  legislature ;  and  Bank  Com- 
missioner H.  W.  Magee,  of  Pasadena. 

For  the  supreme  bench,  besides  Judge  W.  H.  Clarke, 
who  leads  throughout  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles  has 
Judge  Walter  Van  Dyke,  who  has  aspired  to  the  supreme 
bench  for  some  years,  but  has  heretofore  been  set  aside  on 
account  of  his  age.  He  now  points  to  Justice  Jackson 
Temple  as  a  precedent,  and  should  there  be  a  fusion  of  the 
silver  forces,  his  candidacy  would  be  pushed  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  silver  Republicans.  Judge  Waldo  M. 
York,  who  practiced  in  this  city  for  a  number  of  years 
before  removing  to  the  south-land,  is  also  a  candidate  from 
Los  Angeles  for  a  position  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Judge 
A  W.  Hutton,  from  the  same  prolific  city,  is  being  pushed 
for  the  Democratic  nomination.  Judge  E.  S.  Torrance,  of 
,  c  an  Diego,  who  was  defeated  four  years  ago,  is  desirous  of 
rying  again,  and  ...torney  George  B.  Cole,  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, is  traveling  uirough  the  southern  country  trying  to 
gather  in  the  delegations. 

In  the  senatorial  fight  a  new  candidate  has  appeared  in 


the  person  of  Abbot  Kinney,  who  has  long  been  prominent 
in  public  affairs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  He  an- 
nounces that  he  is  not  a  candidate  if  Budd  is  in  the  fight, 
for  he  would  support  the  governor  for  anything,  but  other- 
wise he  is  perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  Senate.  Another  Democratic  candidate 
for  a  prominent  position  is  Colonel  D.  M.  Baker,  until  re- 
cently editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Santa  Ana  Standard, 
who  aspires  to  the  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor.  For 
the  board  of  equalization,  George  L.  Arnold,  present  in- 
cumbent from  the  southern  district,  is  working  hard  for  a 
renomination,  and  Assessor  Barham,  of  Tehama  County,  is 
a  candidate  from  the  north.  Joseph  D.  Lynch,  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  put  forward  by  his  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  as  a  candidate.  They  have  not  yet  decided  what 
he  ought  to  have,  but  announce  that  either  secretary  of  State, 
controller,  or  treasurer  would  be  acceptable.  Los  Angeles 
also  has  two  candidates  to  succeed  State-Printer  Johnson  in 
R.  Y.  McBride  and  M.  C.  Neuner.  The  fight  for  the 
attorney-generalship  has  been  somewhat  complicated  by  the 
appearance  of  Frank  Ryan,  of  Sacramento,  whose  hopes  of 
securing  the  congressional  nomination  are  evidently  weaken- 
ing. Judge  Blackstock,  of  Ventura,  wants  the  Republican 
nomination  for  railroad  commissioner. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  Spain  has  become  the  financial 
SpAIN.s  wonder  of  the    world's    family    of   nations. 

Financial  The  trouble  has  been  brewing  since  1S76. 

Tanglh.  -T-jjg    jast    Carlist    outbreak  and  the  former 

Cuban  rebellion  had  involved  the  credit  of  the  government 
so  seriously  that  interest  on  the  consolidated  debt  was  de- 
faulted and  the  treasury  embarrassed.  From  about  1876  to 
1885  the  revenues  increased  so  that  they  averaged  765,- 
400,000  pesetas  for  that  period.  The  expenditures  for  war 
and  marine  accounts  decreased,  but  the  cost  for  internal 
improvements  nearly  doubled,  so  that  the  expenses  during 
those  years  averaged  834,300,000  pesetas,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  nearly  79,000,000  a  year.  Under  the  regency  of  Maria 
Christina  the  deficit  rose  still  higher.  In  1888-89  •'  was 
more  than  140,000,000.  From  that  time  it  has  decreased 
until,  in  1894-95,  it  was  something  over  25,000,000.  In 
January,  1893,  the  interest-bearing  debt  was  5,962,043,000 
pesetas  and  the  annual  interest  271,150,858  pesetas.  This 
did  not  include  floating  debts  and  Cuban  obligations,  which 
amounted  to  over  1,170,000,000  pesetas.  Last  January  the 
home  debt  stood  at  6,767,961,300  pesetas,  besides  which 
the  floating  debt  advances  due  the  bank  were  330,000,000, 
and  the  Cuban  debt  had  increased  six-fold  and  more,  and 
stood  at  about  1,448,000,000.  The  annual  debt  charges 
were  over  527,000,000,  while  the  total  budget  was  only 
800,000,000  pesetas. 

Previous  to  the  Cuban  rebellion  the  dwindling  resources 
of  the  island  left  a  deficit  of  nearly  25,000,000  a  year,  and 
yet  against  its  credit  much  money  was  raised  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  In  1895  about  400,000,000  of  the  Cuban  bonds 
were  disposed  of  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  the  Bank  of 
Paris  on  the  confidence  of  a  speedy  reduction  of  the  island 
by  Weyler. 

In  the  following  fiscal  year  new  sources  of  revenue,  such 
as  tobacco,  salt,  and  sugar  monopolies,  navigation  taxes,  and 
the  octrois,  supplemented  by  a  loan  from  the  Rothschilds 
upon  the  security  of  the  Almaden  quicksilver  mines,  pro- 
duced additional  revenue  to  the  amount  of  147,000,000 
pesetas.  In  the  same  year  the  railroads,  induced  by  promises 
of  subventions,  joined  the  state  in  guaranteeing  a  further 
credit  of  1,000,000,000  pesetas  upon  which  loans  were  to  be 
asked.  Efforts  in  financial  circles  of  Europe  failed.  In 
November,  1896,  the  government  offered  400,000,000 
pesetas  in  five-per-cent.  bonds.  It  produced  about  372,- 
000,000,  much  of  which  went  to  repay  the  loan  to  the  Bank 
of  Paris,  leaving  some  Cuban  bonds,  but  little  money,  in  the 
treasury.  These  bonds  had  declined  in  value  and  were  not 
marketable. 

By  May,  1897,  the  Rothschilds  had  declined  to  lease  the 
quicksilver  mines,  and  pressing  needs  for  money  were  cal- 
culated upon  by  increasing  direct  and  indirect  taxation  ten 
per  cent.,  except  on  real  estate  and  debt  coupons,  and  by 
creating  new  monopolies  in  oils  and  explosives.  A  popular 
loan  was  effected  on  the  pledge  of  the  Philippine  customs, 
the  six-per-cent.  bonds  selling  at  92.  Cuban  civil  and 
military  accounts  were  nine  months  in  arrear,  amounting  to 
400,000,000  pesetas,  and  Blanco  would  need  60,000,000 
on  those  accounts  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  Bank  of 
Spain  issued  200,000,000  pesetas  in  five-per-cent.  bonds, 
for  which  Spanish  customs  were  pledged,  and  this  amount 
was  expected  to  tide  the  treasury  over  until  the  Cortes  met 
this  month.  These  bonds,  like  most-  of  the  former,  were 
charged  to  Cuba,  thus  keeping  up  the  fiction  of  paying  for 
the  war  out  of  the  treasury  of  that  island.  The  money  has 
really  come  from  Spain  and  from  the  mortgages  on  her  re- 
sources. About  800,000,000  pesetas  in  five-per-cent.  bonds, 
which  represents  about  half  the  debt  created,  have  been 
issued  since  the  rebellion  began.     If  Spain  loses  Cuba,  the 


remedy  of  the  bond-holders  will  be  slim  outside  the  Spanish 
treasury.  If  the  island  is  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
will  not  some  concession  be  required  of  the  latter  country  ? 
The  Spanish  bonds  which  sold  three  years  ago  at  80  are 
now  quoted  at  less  than  35,  and  her  paper  circulation  has 
depreciated  about  one-third  in  value.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  greenback  of  this  country  had  depreciated  nearly  two- 
thirds  in  1864.  Spain  may  not  be  actually  bankrupt  now. 
There  are  still  sources  of  revenue  from  taxation  untouched. 
Late  news  announce  a  basis  for  loans  in  the  navigation  tax 
and  the  quicksilver  mines,  and  new  taxes  on  gas,  petroleum, 
and  electric  lighting.  Authority  will  also  be  given  the  Bank 
of  Spain  to  increase  its  note  issue  from  1,500,000  to 
2,000,000,000  pesetas.  It  is  possible  that  in  time  Spain, 
under  judicious  financeering,  might  be  extricated  from  these 
burdensome  entanglements  ;  but  in  order  to  do  it  the  nation 
must  first  be  speedily  relieved  from  the  overwhelming  debt- 
increasing  conditions  of  continued  war. 


The  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  celebrated  in  Wash- 
Tme  "  Fatheb  ington  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when  a  dinner 
oe  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 

Democbacy."  Association  of  Democratic  Clubs,  at  which 
William  J.  Bryan  was  the  guest  of  honor.  Many  prominent 
Democrats  from  all  sections  were  present  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  "  Father  of  Democracy."  The  blind,  fanat- 
ical admiration,  amounting  almost  to  worship,  with  which 
the  Democrats  of  to-day  regard  Jefferson  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising. There  is  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them 
who  could  give  an  intelligent  statement  of  his  system  of 
political  philosophy  ;  not  one  who  knows  anything  about  it 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  includes  equal  rights  for  all  men  and 
the  doctrine  of  State's  rights.  Even  the  latter  doctrine  they 
understand  but  vaguely,  and  they  would  probably  repudiate 
it  as  expressed  in  his  own  words. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  held  offices  of  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Federal  Government,  Jefferson  was  in 
reality  opposed  to  that  government,  and  sought  by  every 
means  in  his  power  so  to  weaken  it  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  it  to  exist.  His  was  a  dual  character.  His 
writings  are  filled  with  the  most  elevated  sentiments  ;  his 
actions  were  often  marked  by  an  underhanded  meanness 
and  hypocrisy  characteristic  of  a  petty  politician.  Von 
Hoist,  an  unprejudiced  student,  declares  that  it  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  own  theories  ; 
and  it  was  still  easier  for  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  a  con- 
tradiction between  his  words  and  his  deeds.  He  was 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  much  of  his  favorite  theories  to  his 
feverish  thirst  for  distinction  and  power. 

When  he  came  from  France  to  accept  the  most  important 
position  in  Washington's  Cabinet,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
administration,  he  found  several  statesmen  who  threatened 
to  overshadow  him,  among  whom  was  Vice  -  President 
Adams,  who  was  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  whom  Jefferson,  in  a  private  letter  to  Washing- 
ton, did  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  an  apostate  to  hereditary 
monarchy  and  nobility,  and  as  a  political  heretic,  and  the 
author  of  the  Davilla  letters — which  letters  Adams  had  in 
reality  been  answering  in  the  papers.  Jefferson  had  no 
basis  for  his  charges,  but  Adams  was  a  dangerous  rival. 

His  next  point  of  attack  was  upon  Hamilton,  whose  ad- 
vice, he  found,  was  more  often  taken  than  his  own,  and  he 
caused  charges  against  him  to  be  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent. He  also  wrote  to  Washington  arraigning  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  accusing  Hamilton  of  practices  little 
short  of  dishonest.  Washington  referred  the  letter  to  Ham- 
ilton, who  easily  refuted  the  charges. 

Jefferson  dictated  the  attacks  upon  the  administration  in 
the  National  Gazette,  established  by  Philip  Freneau,  who 
had  been  brought  from  New  York  by  Jefferson,  who  was 
lauded  in  the  paper,  but  all  the  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net were  attacked  in  the  most  extreme  terms,  and  even 
President  Washington  did  not  escape  his  virulence. 

One  of  the  blackest  features  of  Jefferson's  public  career 
was  his  handling  of  the  relations  with  France.  He  had  lived 
in  Paris  for  five  years,  when  events  were  shaping  themselves 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  had  developed  a  most 
extreme  admiration  for  France  and  the  revolutionists. 
When  Citizen  Genet  was  attempting  to  force  this  country  into 
an  offensive  alliance  with  France,  he  found  a  sympathizer 
and  apologist  in  Jefferson.  In  more  than  one  instance  where 
Genet  threatened  most  dangerously  to  compromise  the  United 
States,  Jefferson  hindered  the  action  of  the  government  to 
an  extent  that  justified  the  charge  that  he  played  a  masked 
part. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  though  it  involved  a  complete 
abandonment  of  the  theory  for  which  Jefferson  had  always 
stood,  has  been  excused  on  the  ground  that  he  perceived 
the  "  manifest  destiny "  of  the  United  States  to  reach 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained otherwise.  The  facts  were  far  different.  The  terri- 
tory west  of  the  AUeghanies  had  received  an  immense 
accession  of  population  during    the  last  few  years  of  th« 
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eighteenth  century.  It  was  here  that  the  great  strength  of  ' 
Jefferson's  party  was  found,  and  they  demanded,  in  a  l 
manner  that  would  not  admit  of  denial,  an  outlet  to  the  sea 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi.  Jefferson  saw  that  if  New 
Orleans  was  not  obtained  by  peaceful  means,  the  border- 
men  would  take  it  by  force,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
could  not  regain  it  But  this  involved  a  war  with  France — 
a  thing  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  of.  So  he  de- 
termined to  purchase.  Napoleon  saw  also  that  his  position 
in  America  was  untenable,  and  besides  he  needed  money. 
Jefferson  wanted  only  New  Orleans  and  an  outlet  to  the 
Gulf,  and  Livingston,  his  envoy,  went  so  far  as  to  express 
a  positive  disinclination  to  take  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  at  any  price.  Napoleon,  however,  forced  it  on 
him,  and  thus  the  purchase  covered  many  times  the  terri- 
tory it  was  intended  to  purchase.  It  was  Napoleon  rather 
than  Jefferson  who  recognized  the  "  manifest  destiny  "  of  the 
United  States. 

Jefferson  was  afraid  to  go  to  war  with  England,  and  yet 
he  practically  declared  commercial  war  on  the  United  States 
by  his  policy  of  embargo  upon  commerce.  Before  the  em- 
bargo, American  merchants  sent  their  ships  to  sea  at  the 
risk  of  capture.  After  the  embargo,  their  ships  remained  in 
port,  and  they  were  sure  of  ruin.  Yet,  despite  this  senseless 
policy,  Jefferson  remained  a  popular  idoL 


"  The   tumult  and   the    shouting   dies "   when   the  account- 
_      _  books  are  opened.     The  excitement  of  war 
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ends  in  vexatious  burdens  of  debt.  A 
prudent  nation  should  go  to  war  as  a 
prudent  man  goes  to  business,  considering  the  end  from  the 
beginning  and  preparing  for  it.  War  works  a  destruction 
of  property  that  can  never  be  recovered.  Enormous  sums 
of  money  spent  in  preparation  is  money  drawn  from  the 
people  which  would  otherwise  remain  with  them.  Every 
discharge  of  a  gun  and  every  disaster  to  a  vessel  represents 
money  that  is  lost  forever.  The  expenditure  for  these  sup- 
plies goes  to  the  few  while  the  means  is  contributed  by  the 
masses. 

A  writer  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  points  out  some  of  the 
consequences  which  may  be  expected  from  the  war. 
There  may  be  annihilation  of  the  armored  fleets  as  a 
result  of  engagements  with  untried  weapons ;  undisci- 
plined and  unseasoned  troops  may  lead  to  disastrous  re- 
verses at  the  outset  instead  of  to  victory ;  and  after  ultimate 
victory  increased  debt  as  a  legacy  of  war,  compelling  us  to 
resort  to  direct  taxation  and  drastic  economies.  The  impos- 
sibility of  the  government  being  able  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
dens of  two  wars  at  once  may  bring  about  the  practical 
abolition  of  the  pension  system  under  which  we  spend  nearly 
a  fifth  of  our  revenue.  The  enormously  swollen  pension- 
list  of  the  Civil  War,  costing  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
a  year,  is  burdensome  in  time  of  peace,  and  is  now  attacked 
as  corrupt,  unjust,  and  needless.  When  the  Spanish  war 
has  closed,  that  attack  is  apt  to  be  more  bitter  and  to  bear 
fruit. 

The  duration  of  war,  with  its  dangerous  controversies 
that  point  toward  new  wars  with  other  nations,  no  man  can 
foresee.  A  nation  of  shop-keepers  should  go  to  war  with 
the  prudence  and  conservatism  of  business  men,  prosecut- 
ing the  war  with  vigor  and  taking  such  economic  measures 
as  will  best  minimize  the  after  effects  of  the  struggle.  The 
conditions  for  doing  so  are  favorable.  Our  resources  are 
ample,  the  country  united  and  earnest,  and  the  administra- 
tion so  far  gives  proof  of  the  proper  combination  of 
patriotic  fire  and  good  judgment. 

Since  the  time  when  the  world  has  witnessed  any  great  cou- 
rt, G  s  flict  changes  have  been  going  on  in  the 
op  our  methods  of  dealing  death  and  destruction 
Navy-  which  practically  revolutionize  warfare.  In 
no  department  has  the  change  been  more  radical  than  in 
the  construction  of  high-powered  and  machine-guns  for  use 
on  vessels  and  in  fortifications.  These  new  weapons  to  be 
used  by  the  United  States  range  from  the  Lee-Mhford  rifle, 
with  which  the  crews  are  armed,  with  a  calibre  of  .236  of 
an  inch,  to  the  mammoth  breech-loading,  rifled  cannon,  with 
a  calibre  of  13  inches.  Between  these  are  the  one,  three, 
and  six-pounders  and  guns  fiom  3  to  12  inches.  The  one, 
three,  and  six-pounders  and  the  three,  four,  five,  and  six- 
inch  guns  belong  in  the  category  of  rapid-firing  guns,  in 
which  the  ammunition  is  all  in  one  piece,  like  the  cartridge 
of  a  revolver.  One,  three,  and  six-pounders,  so  called  from 
the  weight  of  the  projectiles,  are  usually  mounted  in  the 
fighting-tops  of  ships  on  military  masts,  where  they  com- 
mand full  sweep  of  an  enemy's  deck.  Such  guns  have 
been  fired  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  rounds  a  minute,  and 
a  small  number  of  them  can  keep  a  perfect  shower  of  ex- 
ploding shells  falling  on  the  decks  of  the  foe,  or  may  be 
used  in  destroying  a  torpedo-boat  flotilla. 

The  3-inch  gun  is  quite  portable,  and  can  be  taken  ashore 
when  a  landing  is  made.  Four-inch  guns  are  the  infant  ter- 
rors of  the  navy.     They  fire  projectiles  weighing  32  pounds, 


using  16  pounds  of  powder.  The  gun  weighs  3,400  pounds, 
and  its  armor-piercing  projectile  can  penetrate  seven  inches  of 
high-grade  steeL  It  can  be  fired  about  twenty  times  a  minute, 
and  carries  four  miles.  Five-inch  guns  weigh  about  3>2  tons, 
the  bullet  60  pounds,  and  the  powder  30  pounds.  Its  armor- 
penetrating  power  is  about  nine  inches  at  close  range.  Six- 
inch  guns  are  both  rapid  and  slow-firing.  They  weigh  nearly 
7  tons,  the  projectile  100,  and  the  powder  50  pounds,  the 
range  being  about  six  miles,  piercing  over  eleven  inches  of 
armor  near  the  muzzle.  Eight-inch  guns  are  the  smallest  of  j 
the  monster  class — the  class  in  which  the  projectile  and  the  ; 
explosive  are  separate.  They  are  20  feet  long  and  weigh  1 7  \ 
tons.  Their  range  is  eight  miles,  and  the  projectile  weighs  i 
250  pounds.  They  can  fire  six  shots  a  minute  which  would 
pierce  15-inch  armor.  The  powder  used  is  in  hexagonal 
grains,  of  which  about  twelve  weigh  a  pound.  These  grains 
are  strung  together  on  cord  and  wrapped  in  cheese  cloth,  in 
which  condition  they  are  shoved  into  the  breech  behind  the 
projectile. 

In  our  navy  10,  12,  and  13-inch  guns  are  mounted  in 
turrets  in  pairs.  The  10-inch  gun  is  25  feet  in  length  and  1 
weighs  30  tons.  Machinery  is  used  for  raisiug  and  lowering 
it,  making  it  operate  slowly.  The  projectile,  weighing 
500  pounds,  can  be  fired  about  four  times  an  hour.  Twelve- 
inch  rifles  are  30  feet  long,  weigh  50  tons,  and  throw  a  pro-  1 
jectile  of  about  900  pounds  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The 
muzzle  energy  represents  26,000  foot-tons,  or  a  power  that 
would  raise  26,000  tons  one  foot  in  a  second,  and  is  capable  of 
piercing  twenty-six  inches  of  armor-steel  at  fighting  distance. 
The  13-inch  guns — the  largest  in  the  United  States  navy — 
are  33  feet  in  length  and  weigh  nearly  70  tons.  They  re- 
quire 500  pounds  of  powder  to  fire  a  shot  weighing  1,000 
pounds.  They  hurl  such  a  projectile  twelve  miles  with  a 
muzzle  energy  of  34,000  foot-tons.  Such  a  bullet  will  pierce 
almost  three  feet  of  steel.  To  fire  such  guns,  with  the  aid 
of  machinery,  twice  an  hour  is  doing  good  work.  Their 
use  is  enormously  expensive.  The  gun  itself  costs  $60,000, 
and  can  be  fired  only  about  two  hundred  times.  Each  shot 
burns  up  $175  worth  of  powder  and  the  projectile  costs 
$350.  That  makes  the  total  cost  of  one  shot  $825,  and 
$300  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  gun  is  included. 

When  a  battle-ship  like  the  Indiana  fires  all  its  guns  one 
round,  it  costs  the  government  $6,000.  Both  smoking  and 
smokeless  powder  are  used.  The  latter  is  somewhat 
!  stronger,  but  each  has  its  uses.  Smoking  powder  permits 
!  a  vessel  to  manoeuvre  out  of  an  enemy's  range  behind  the 
cloud  it  raises.  These  immense  modern  guns  are  fired  by 
electricity.  Wires  run  to  every  gun-room,  and  to  the 
captain's  quarters,  enabling  that  officer  to  fire  every  one  of 
the  big  guns  on  his  ship.  Aiming  them  has  been  reduced 
to  a  science  by  the  use  of  range-finders,  and  in  a 
smooth  sea  the  results  are  wonderfully  accurate.  Three 
new  guns  are  to  be  placed  on  trial  at  once.  They  are  the 
126-ton  16-inch  Watervliet  rifle,  intended  to  be  mounted  at 
Sandy  Hook;  the  Brown  30 -ton,  wire-wound,  10-inch 
segmental  gun  now  building  ;  and  a  30-ton  8-inch  Gatling 
steel  gun,  cast  in  one  piece,  which  has  lately  been  shipped 
to  the  gun  factory  in  Washington  from  Cleveland. 

Thirteen-inch  guns  are  the  largest  yet  produced  which 
are  available  for  naval  use.  On  English  ships  110-ton 
guns  of  about  16 -inch  calibre  have  been  mounted,  but 
no  vessels  have  been  made  which  will  stand  the  ter- 
rible strain  of  their  discharge,  and  the  guns  themselves 
stand  but  few  firings.  One  of  them  went  to  the  bottom 
with  the  Victoria  in  the  Mediterranean  before  it  had  ever 
been  well  tested.  Krupp  exhibited  a  120-ton  gun  at  the 
World's  Fair,  but  it  has  never  been  fired  more  than  sixteen 
times. 

A  5  -  inch  Brown  gun  tested  two  years  ago  promises 
welL  Its  recorded  efficiency  excels  any  gun  of  its  weight 
in  use,  and  the  government  appropriated  $33,000  to  build  a 
1  o-inch  gun  on  the  same  model,  which  is  now  nearly  ready 
to  be  tested.  Much  is  also  expected  from  Colt's  new 
automatic,  rapid-fire  rifle.  It  fires  200  shots  a  minute, 
sweeping  them  over  a  large  area  within  a  range  of  700 
yards.  The  bullet  is  the  Lee  rifle  cartridge,  1,000  of 
which  are  attached  to  tape  and  coiled  together  like  an  end- 
less cartridge-belt.  The  government  is  also  receiving  a 
large  quantity  of  the  Hotchkiss  guns,  very  similar  to  the 
Colt. 

Rear-Admiral  Howell  has  produced  a  new  torpedo  rocket- 
gun,  the  test  of  which  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  spec- 
ulation. Maxim,  the  gun  inventor,  has  a  new  weapon  in  the 
shape  of  an  aerial  torpedo  fired  from  a  pneumatic  gun  of 
his  own  design.  It  is  intended  to  carry  a  ton  of  explosive  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  or  half  a  ton  nine  miles.  If  success- 
ful, Mr.  Maxim's  claim,  that  he  can  "  for  the  cost  of  one 
battle-ship  produce  a  fleet  of  torpedo-cruisers  capable  of 
destroying  1,000  first-class  battle-ships,"  may  be  substanti- 
ated. With  such  death-dealing  terrors  to  be  experimented 
with,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  nations  are  watch- 
ing with  bated  breath  the  outcome  of  our  naval  war  against 
Spain. 


PERILS    OF    NAVAL    WARFARE. 

Some  of  the  Dangers  to  be  Encountered  on  Board  a  Battle-Ship  in 

Action — The  Captain's  Appalling  Position  in  a 

Modern  Sea-Fight. 


There  is  no  place  on  board  a  warship  in  action  which  is 
ever  reasonably  safe  (says  Park  Benjamin  in  the  Independ- 
ent). The  marines  stationed  in  the  military  tops  are  likely 
to  be  quickly  swept  out  by  quick-fire  hail,  and  the  coal- 
passers  down  in  the  bunkers  or  the  engineers  in  the  tangle  of 
steam  machinery  are  in  as  imminent  danger  of  death  through 
injuries  to  the  boilers  and  the  scalding  of  escaping  steam. 

Of  all  on  board,  the  man  who  stands  in  the  greatest  peril 
is  the  captain.  In  the  battle-ships  and  cruisers  his  position 
is  in  a  cylindrical  box  of  steel,  placed  just  under  the  bridge, 
well  forward,  which  is  called  the  conning-tower.  The  armor 
of  it  is  thick  enough  ordinarily  to  resist  the  penetration  of 
heavy  projectiles.  It  contains  the  speaking-tubes  and  elec- 
trical wires  wheieby  he  communicates  with  the  guns,  engines, 
and  helm,  and  sometimes  apparatus  whereby  he  is  enabled 
to  fire  the  guns  himself  after  they  are  laid  upon  the  enemy. 
His  field  of  vision  is  limited  to  what  he  can  see  through  a 
little  horizontal  slit  on  about  the  level  of  his  eye.  In  point 
of  frightful  responsibility  no  situation  in  the  world  can  com- 
pare with  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  man  who  stands  in 
that  tower  and  directs  the  movement  of  his  ship.  After  the 
conflict  once  begins  the  din  about  him  will  be  something 
■  infernaL  Upon  him  the  fire  of  the  enemy  will  be  concen- 
|  trated,  and  upon  the  exterior  of  that  steel  drum  in  which  he 
is  shut  up  there  will  be  a  continuous  bail  of  iron  and  steeL 
Shells  will  burst  everywhere  around  it,  and  to  that  babel  will 
be  added  the  roar  of  the  force-blast  under  the  engines,  the 
tremendous  reports  of  the  heavy  guns,  and  the  din  of  the 
quick-fire  and  machine-guns  in  chorus.  In  such  circum- 
stances as  this,  aided  by  such  knowledge  as  he  can  get  by 
looking  out  through  the  little  peep-hole  in  front  of  him,  as 
well  as  the  smoke  will  let  him,  the  captain  must  control  the 
tremendous  forces  under  his  command,  and  his  decisions 
\  are  matters  of  seconds. 

Nobody  now  believes  that  a  captain  who  finds  his  vision 
through  the  slits  of  the  tower  cut  off  by  smoke  will  stay 
thus  shut  up.     It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  will  be  physically 
i  possible  for  him  to  remain  there  after  the  shells  commence 
to  hammer  its  sides  and  burst  against  it  ;  and,  in  any  event, 
!  the  intense  anxiety  to  see  and  know  clearly  what  the  enemy 
'  is  doing  will  inevitably  lead  him  to  take  his  chances  in  the 
open.     Conning-tower  or  no  conning- tower,  his  duty  is  to 
place  himself  at  whatever  point  he  can  manage  his  ships  to 
,  the  best  advantage,  and  this  he  will   certainly   do.     Lord 
I  Charles  Beresford,  with  grim  humor,  has  suggested  that  the 
captain's  safest  place  is  not  in  but  behind  his  conning-tower, 
I  "because  then  he  has  two  thicknesses  of  steel  between  him- 
|  self  and  the  enemy,  don't  you  see?"     But  while  conning- 
tower  armor  may  resist  penetration,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  whole  structure  will  not  be  swept  away  by  the  first 
heavy  projectile  which  squarely  hits  it. 

As  for  the  admiral,  there  is  nowadays  no  rigging  for  him 
to  ascend,  and  he  would  be  promptly  blown  out  of  it  if  there 
were.  In  fact,  after  a  fleet  engagement  has  begun,  there  is 
no  place  for  him  at  all.  He  has  no  business  in  the  conning- 
tower,  no  business  at  the  guns.  He  can  not  very  consistently 
go  below,  and  he  can  not  stay  on  deck.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  build  a  separate  armored  tower  for  him,  or  to  take 
him  off  the  flag-ship,  and  put  him  on  a  small,  swift  vessel, 
so  that  he  could  choose  his  position  and  conveniently  give 
his  orders  by  signals.  The  difficulty  with  this  would  be  that 
the  enemy  would  concentrate  his  fire  on  that  tower  or  ship, 
with  the  certainty  of  sinking  the  latter,  and  rendering  the 
former  uninhabitable.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  still  un- 
solved. 

Against  the  effect  of  a  torpedo,  if  it  gets  to  the  hull,  there 
is  no  safeguard.  The  heaviest  battle-ship  is  just  as  vulner- 
able as  the  lightest  gun-boat.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped 
is  that  the  destruction  will  be  limited  to  a  few  compartments, 
so  that  those  remaining  intact  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
ship  afloat.  But  this  only  puts  off  the  evil  hour.  As  the 
vessel  becomes  water-logged,  her  speed  falls  off,  and  her 
manoeuvring  capacity  is  reduced,  so  that  the  enemy  may  then 
pick  his  position  of  advantage  and  shatter  her  with  his  guns, 
or  administer  a  coup  de  grace  with  another  torpedo. 

Altogether  the  prospects  of  one's  coming  out  of  a  naval 
engagement  unhurt  are  far  from  bright.  A  man  might  brave 
a  storm  of  grape  and  bullets  with  a  chance  of  escape  ;  but 
the  battle  of  the  Yalu  River  showed  that  under  the  quick-fire 
hail  of  the  Japanese  ships  the  slaughter  on  the  Chinese  ships 
was  so  frightful  that  the  Chinese,  with  all  their  stolid  con- 
tempt for  death,  could  hardly  be  kept  at  their  posts.  So  fierce 
was  the  storm  of  steel  around  the  attacked  vessels  that  the 
sea  was  literally  lashed  into  foam  by  it.  Even  the  wounded 
stand  a  poorer  chance  than  was  the  case  in  the  old  wooden 
ships.  How  the  surgeons  are  to  get  at  them  with  the  vessel 
divided  into  a  honeycomb  of  compartments,  with  no  direct 
interconnection  where  they  can  be  conveyed  diiectly  from 
the  guns  without  traversing  doors  and  passages  intricate  and 
many,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Those  who  happen  to 
be  stationed  in  the  battle-ships  directly  over  the  torpedo  or 
handling-rooms  may  perhaps  be  lowered  at  once  to  surgeons 
there  placed  ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  rest  in  more  dis- 
tant positions  is  not  clear. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  the  great  advantage  of  the  al- 
most perfect  discipline  and  drill  now  prevailing  in  the  navy. 
Indeed,  it  never  has  been  so  completely  recognized  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day  that  the  best  protection  for  a  warship's 
crew  is  their  own  fighting  capacity.  No  armor  is  so  efficient 
as  celerity  of  action  and  good  gunnery.  That  ship  will  win, 
and  incidentally  save  the  greater  number  of  lives  of  its 
men,  which  first  plants  an  effective  projectile  in  a  vital  part 
of  the  enemy.  The  sea-fight  will  not  be  gained  by  the 
ship  which  withstands  the  most  pounding,  but  by  the  si 
which  pounds  hardest  and  quickest,  and  so  destroys  or 
pairs  her  antagonist's  pounding  capacity. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 
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SPANISH    FEROCITY. 

Horrible  Sufferings  Endured  by  Six  Thousand  French  Prisoners- 
Cruelties  Inflicted  by  the  Spanish   Peasantry— Soldiers 
Mutilated,  Tortured,  and  Sawn  Asunder. 

Now  that  hostilities  have  actually  begun,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  extreme  ferocity  which  has  been  shown  by 
the  Spaniards  in  wars  so  recent  as  our  own  century.  On 
July  19,  1808,  General  Dupont,  who  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  services  in  Holland,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Germany,  in  command  of  a  French  army  corps  com- 
posed chiefly  of  young  conscripts,  encountered  near  Baylen 
a  Spanish  army  under  Reding,  a  Swiss  general,  and  Cas- 
taiios,  the  general-in-chief.  For  ten  hours  there  was  fierce 
fighting,  when  Dupont  asked  for  an  armistice.  He  had 
been  expecting  reinforcements  from  two  French  corps, 
which  were  in  the  neighborhood,  one  commanded  by 
Dafour,  the  other  by  Vedel.  Attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
noise  of  artillery,  Vedel  made  his  appearance,  and  at  once 
prepared  to  charge  the  Spaniards.  But  Dupont  forbade  him 
to  do  so.  They  had  been  surrounded  by  Castanos,  and, 
when  no  chance  of  escape  was  left,  finally  surrendered,  and 
twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  and  seven  generals  became 
prisoners  of  war.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  they 
were  to  be  marched  to  Cadiz,  and  thence  sent  by  sea  to 
France. 

Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer,  whose  father  was  at  that 
time  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  serving  on  one  of  the 
English  ships  lying  off  Cadiz  harbor,  says  that  when  the 
government  of  Spain  refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation,  these 
unfortunate  prisoners  were  put  on  board  of  hulks  and  kept 
in  horrible  captivity.  Her  father  used  to  describe  their 
march  as  "  one  of  the  saddest  sights  he  ever  saw,  the  mob 
hooting  and  insulting  them,  pelting  them  with  stones,  and 
rushing  at  them  with  knives,  the  women  spitting  in  their 
faces,  the  children  casting  mud."  Of  their  fate,  she  says  : 
"  From  Cadiz,  after  about  six  months,  six  thousand 
men  of  the  division  of  Vedel  were  embarked  in  ships 
and  sent — they  hoped  to  France,  but  knew  not  whither. 
At  Palma,  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  after  a  suspense  of 
forty  days,  they  learned  that  their  destination  was  the  desert 
island  of  Cabrera. 

"At  Cabrera  the  most  tried  courage  sank  under  the 
horrors  of  the  situation.  Upon  a  pile  of  barren  mountain 
ridges  and  sharp  rocks  six  thousand  men  were  landed,  al- 
most without  clothes,  and  before  long  many  were  absolutely 
naked.  Scarcely  a  third  of  their  number,  after  a  residence 
of  three  years  on  the  island,  left  its  shores, 

"  No  habitation  was  to  be  found  there  save  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  built  by  the  Moors,  nor  had  the  French  soldiers  any 
means  of  building  more  than  a  few  wretched  huts  of 
branches,  brought  with  great  labor  from  a  few  stunted  trees 
that  grew  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  island.  They  had  but 
a  bare  sufficiency  of  water  to  sustain  life,  and  even  that  was 
a  precarious  supply.  Provisions  were  sent  to  them  every 
four  days  from  Majorca,  but  were  sometimes  delayed,  either 
by  indifference  to  their  sufferings  or  by  the  weather.  Then 
hundreds,  already  weak,  died  of  famine.  Their  allowance 
at  the  best  was  only  six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  handful  of 
dried  beans." 

The  news  of  the  sufferings  of  these  men  reached  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  the  English  admiral  at  Minorca,  and  although 
according  to  international  law  it  was  no  affair  of  his,  he  sent 
Mrs.  Latimer's  father,  then  in  command  of  the  Minorca, 
sloop  of  war,  to  make  a  report  to  him  on  the  subject.  She 
thus  describes  their  sufferings  :  "  Almost  all  of  them  were 
naked.  Two  French  officers,  a  major  and  a  captain,  swam 
off  to  the  ship  as  she  approached  the  landing-place  ;  the/ 
were  taken  on  board,  fed,  clothed,  made  comfortable,  and 
my  father  gave  them  passage  to  Minorca,  where  Sir  Charles 
soon  after  arranged  for  their  exchange.  The  sailors  of  the 
Minorca,  struck  with  pity  and  horror,  subscribed  three  days' 
rations  for  the  sufferers.  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  on  hearing  the 
report,  at  once  had  the  Minorca's  deck  loaded  with  black 
cattle,  and  sent  her  back  to  land  them  at  Cabrera.  She 
reached  the  island  at  one  of  those  periods  when  the  bread 
boat  had  been  delayed,  and  as  the  English  ship  approached, 
every  tack  she  made  which  seemed  to  take  her  out  of  her 
course  was  watched  with  the  utmost  agitation.  The  sick  and 
dying  had  been  brought  down  to  the  sea-shore  by  their  de- 
bilitated comrades,  and  were  encouraged  to  fix  their  eyes  on 
her  approach  that  they  might  live  till  food  arrived.  She  let 
go  her  anchor  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  little  beach, 
and  in  a  moment  the  sea  was  alive  with  men  swimming  out 
to  her.  Not  only  were  the  cattle  landed,  with  a  supply  of 
food  for  immediate  use,  but  slops  were  served  out  to  many 
a  wretch  wholly  destitute  of  clothing." 

This  horrible  condition  of  affairs  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  of  Spain  by  England,  and  matters 
improved  in  Cabrera  during  the  few  months  the  prisoners 
continued  to  remain  upon  the  island.  After  the  Treaty  of 
Valencay,  at  the  close  of  1S13,  they  were  released. 

In  describing  the  cruelties  practiced  on  French  soldiers  by 
the  Spanish  peasantry,  Thiers  says  that  they  were  sometimes 
put  between  two  planks  and  sawn  asunder ;  they  were  muti- 
lated and  tortured  in  every  way  ;  sometimes  they  were  hung 
up  by  the  arms,  while  fire  was  lighted  beneath  their  feet ; 
and  other  similar  atrocities  were  committed. 

During  the  first  Carlist  war,  when  Carnicer  was  succeeded 
by  Cabrera,  the  war  became  a  butchery.  In  an  article  in 
Blackwood1  s  Magazine,  September,  1846,  the  writer  says  : 
"Thenceforward  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  the  bedridden  old 
man,  the  pregnant  matron,  were  included  among  its  victims. 
A  mere  suspicion  of  liberal  opinions,  the  possession  of  a 
guardsman's  uniform,  a  glass  of  water  given  to  a  wounded 
Christino,  a  distant  relationship  to  a  partisan  of  the  queen, 
•  vas  sentence  of  death.  The  rules  of  civilized  warfare  were 
set  at  naught,  and  -abrera,  in  obedience  to  his  sanguinary 
mstincts,  committed  -lis  murders,  not  only  when  they  might 
possibly  advance,  but  even  when  they  must  positively  injure 
the  cause  of  him  whom  he  styled  his  sovereign.     ( Those 


days  that' I  do  not  shed  blood,'  said  he  in  July,  1837,  when 
waiting  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Don  Carlos  among  a  group 
of  Carlist  generals,  '  I  have  not  a  good  digestion.'  During 
the  five  years  of  his  command  his  digestion  can  rarely  have 
been  troubled." 

In  Cuba,  during  Pieltan's  administration  in  1873,  an 
American  steamer,  the  Virginius,  with  supplies  of  men  and 
arms  for  the  insurgents,  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
Fifty-three  of  those  on  board  were  instantly  executed,  in- 
cluding the  captain  ;  and  the  hundred  and  two  survivors 
would  have  been  similarly  disposed  of  had  not  help  come 
from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Of  this  incident  Murat  Halstead  says :  "  The  British 
steamer  Niobe,  Captain  Sir  Lampton  Lorraine,  ran  at  full 
speed  from  Jamaica  into  Santiago,  where  the  executions 
were  taking  place,  starting  in  such  a  hurry  that  she  left  some 
of  her  crew  behind.  The  captain  was  landed  in  Cuba  be- 
fore his  ship  was  anchored,  and  demanded  that  the  massacre 
should  be  stopped.  He  claimed  to  represent  the  United 
States  as  well  as  England,  it  is  said,  and  even  threatened  to 
bombard  the  city.  His  vigor  caused  the  suspension  of  the 
sentences  still  remaining  to  be  executed,  and  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners  not  already  put  to  death  were  saved." 

During  the  Peninsular  War  a  Spanish  naval  commander, 
fearing  that  a  number  of  French  prisoners  in  his  possession 
would  be  rescued  by  an  approaching  French  fleet,  bound  the 
unfortunate  wretches  together  in  pairs,  back  to  back,  and 
flung  them  into  the  sea,  where  all  were  drowned. 

During  the  Carlist-Christino  War  a  Christino  general 
captured  the  aged  mother  of  a  Carlist  chieftain.  He  sent 
word  to  the  son  that  he  would  execute  her  if  the  Carlist 
did  not  lay  down  his  arms.  The  Carlist  refused.  Will  it 
be  believed  when  we  say  that  the  Christino  general  actually 
did  shoot  the  white-haired  old  lady?  But  worse  remains 
behind.  The  infuriated  Carlists  captured  four  ladies,  near 
relatives  of  Christino  generals,  and  one  after  another  they 
were  shot.  These  blood-thirsty  and  ferocious  acts  shocked 
even  Spaniards,  if  Spaniards  can  be  shocked. 


Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin. 
Behold,  we  have  gathered  together  our  battle-ships,  near  and  afar  ; 
'their  decks  they  are  cleared  for  action,  their  guns  they  are  primed 

for  war. 
From  the  East  to  the  West   there  is  hurry  ;   in  the  North  and  the 

South  a  peal 
Of  hammers  in  fort  and  ship-yard   and  the  clamor  and  clang  of 

steel ; 
And  the  rush   and  roar  of  engines,  and   clanking  of  derrick   and 

crane — 
Thou  art  weighed  in  the  scales  and  found  wanting,  the  balance  of 

God,  O  Spain  ! 

Behold,  I   have  stood   on  the  mountains,  and  this  was  writ  in   the 

sky  : 
'  She  is  weighed  in  the  scales  and  found  wanting,   the  balance   God 

holds  on  high  I  " 
The  balance  he  once  weighed  Babylon,  the  Mother  of  Harlots,  in  ; 
One  scale  holds  thy  pride  and  power  and  empire,  begotten  of  sin, 
Heavy  with  woe  and  torture,  the  crimes  of  a  thousand  years, 
Mortared  and  welded  together  with  fire  and  blood  and  tears  ; 
In  the  other,  for  justice  and  mercy,  a  blade  with  never  a  stain, 
Is  laid  the  Sword  of  Liberty,  and  the  balance  dips,  O  Spain  ! 

Summon  thy  vessels  together  !  great  is  thy  need  for  these ! 
Cristobal  Colon,  Viscaya,  Oquendo,  and  Marie  Therese. 
Let  them  be  strong  and  many,  for  a  vision  I  had  by  night, 
That  the  ancient  wrongs  thou  hast  done  the  world  came  howling  to 

the  fight ; 
From  the  New  World  shores  they  gathered.  Inca  and  Aztec  slain, 
To  the    Cuban   shot   but   yesterday,    and  our  own    dead   seamen, 

Spain  1 

Summon  thy  ships  together,  gather  a  mighty  fleet ! 

For  a  strong  young  nation  is  arming  that  never  hath  known  defeat ! 

Summon  thy  ships  together,  there  on  thy  blood-stained  sands ! 

For  a  shadowy  army  gathers  with  manacled  feet  and  hands, 

A  shadowy  host  of  sorrows  and  of  shames,  too  black  to  tell  I 

That  reach  with  their  horrible  wounds  for  thee  to  drag  thee  down 

to  hell ; 
Myriad  phantoms  and  spectres,  thou  warrest  against  in  vain  ! 
Thou  art   weighed   in   the  scales  and  found  wanting,  the  balance 

of  God,  O  Spain. 

— Madison  Cawein  in  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


A  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Panama  Company  will 
be  held  shortly  to  decide  whether  the  undertaking  shall  be 
continued  or  abandoned  (says  the  London  Economist),  and 
in  the  meantime  another  technical  commission  has  been  sent 
out  to  the  isthmus  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  works  and 
the  future  prospects  of  the  canal.  On  their  return,  which 
will  be  in  about  two  months,  the  meeting  will  be  called. 
Whatever  the  opinion  of  the  commission  may  be,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  public  would  be  induced  to  put  more  money 
into  the  affair,  even  if  a  sum  of  600,000,000  francs  were 
sufficient,  as  estimated,  to  terminate  the  canal.  The  sixty- 
five  millions  with  which  the  new  company  started  must  be 
now  well-nigh  exhausted,  as  the  expenses  have  been  running 
on.  The  canal  has,  besides,  lost  its  attractions  as  a  big 
dividend-paying  concern,  as,  if  completed  and  opened,  60 
per  cent,  of  the  net  profits,  after  5  per  cent,  for  interest  and 
redemption  of  the  new  capital,  would  go  to  the  liquidators 
of  the  old  company.  The  faith  of  the  public  in  ship-canals 
has  also  been  shaken  by  the  example  of  the  Corinth  Canal, 
which  has  been  open  four  years,  while  the  annual  receipts, 
amounting  to  about  ^12,000,  are  only  just  sufficient  to  meet 
the  working  and  administrative  expenses.  This  company 
has  a  debenture  debt  of  ,£850,000  and  a  debt  of  £200,000 
on  that  debt  for  unpaid  interest.  The  French  Government 
has  alone  benefited  by  this  undertaking,  as  it  continues  to 
take  £400  a  year  as  taxes  on  the  shares  and  bonds  for  the 
right  of  negotiation  in  France. 


A    MISLEADING    TELEGRAM. 


How  It  Mixed  Up  a  Wedding. 


There  is  practically  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Japan.  Whenever  a  newspaper  publishes  some- 
thing unfriendly  to  the  government  it  .is  suppressed,  and  the 
editor  is  sent  to  prison.  The  real  editor  is  never  im- 
prisoned, though.  Every  newspaper  has  what  the  Japanese 
call  a  "dummy  editor,"  and  his  sole  duty  is  to  go  to  jail 
every  time  the  paper  is  suppressed  for  offending  the 
Mikado.  Then  the  real  editor  changes  the  name  of  the 
paper,  and  keeps  on  publishing  it.  Dummy  editors  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  prison. 


Jane  was  going  to  be  married.  The  contract  was  all 
ready  to  be  signed  that  very  evening,  and  the  notary  with 
her  jiance  were  to  come  down  from  town  by  the  same  train 
in  time  for  dinner  (Jane's  father  lived  in  the  country)  ;  but  as 
the  happy  groom-elect  was  never  known  to  be  on  time  in 
any  of  his  appointments,  Jane's  papa  had  privately  sent  off 
a  telegraphic  dispatch  half  an  hour  ago,  saying  to  the  young 
man  :  "Do  not  come  too  late,"  so  now  all  was  in  readiness. 

The  eventful  night  had  come,  the  guests  for  the  ceremony 
of  signing  the  contract  had  arrived,  and  all  was  prepared. 
The  little  bride-to-be  began  to  feel  nervous  as  the  hour  drew 
near  for  Jean's  arrival.  Wheels  on  the  drive  !  She  flew  to 
the  door.  The  notary  alone  had  come  by  the  six-o'clock 
train — no  Jean.  Twenty  times  at  least  she  had  gone  to  the 
end  of  the  long  terrace  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  approach, 
but  nothing  met  her  view. 

"Bah,"  said  her  father,  "do  not  fidget  so,  my  child  ;  he 
will  come  by  the  eight  train  ;  he  is  very  charming,  this  lover 
of  yours,  but  he  is  always  late." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  " 

"Yes,  yes,  always  behind  time." 

At  eight  o'clock  they  sent  again  to  the  station,  but  no  Jean 
was  there.  Dinner  was  served  without  him,  Jane  trying 
bravely  to  be  cheerful  with  her  guests,  but  as  the  hours 
passed  and  no  lover  appeared,  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
She  left  the  room  and  ran  to  the  end  of  the  terrace,  where 
she  could  weep  in  solitude,  but  a  young  cousin — a  fine- looking 
fellow — had  followed  her  and  said,  gently  :  "  You  weep, 
Jane."  Jane  sobbed  out:  "  Oh,  think  what  an  affront — how 
can  I  face  all  these  people  !  " 

"  Do  you  love  him  so  much  ?  " 

"  No,  not  so  much  now  ;  but  I  was  happy  in  being  mar- 
ried ;  all  my  schoolmates  at  the  convent  are  married  already." 

Jacques  smiled.  "  Never  mind,"  said  he,  "  we'll  find 
another  husband  for  you." 

"  You  think  that  so  easy  ?  Papa  was  a  long  time  se- 
lecting Jean." 

"  But  suppose  I  know  of  another  ;  eh,  little  cousin?" 

Jane  answered  joyously  :  "  Ah,  then  I  should  quickly 
give  Jean  his  dismissal ;  but,  oh  dear,  when  I  think  that  all 
the  arrangements  are  made,  that  to-morrow  the  wedding 
guests  will  be  here — I  feel  as  if  I  should  die  with  shame, 
I  wish  I  could " 

"  Foolish  girl,  there  is  no  need  for  that  ;  to-morrow  you 
shall  be  a  bride  ;  there  will  be  no  excuses  to  make  to  the 
guests  ;  the  bridegroom  of  whom  I  speak  will  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  marry  you  at  once,  for  he  loves  you  ;  he  has 
loved  you  for  years,  but  did  not  dare  to  tell  his  love,  because 
he  believed  that  you  loved  the  other,  and  if  you  marry  him 
to-morrow,  he  will  be  the  happiest  of  men."  Struggling 
with  emotion,  he  ceased  for  a  moment,  then  said,  softly  : 

"  Little  cousin." 

"  Jacques." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  I  do  not  regret  this  Jean.  I  will  not  give  him 
another  thought.     Bring  your  friend  here." 

Jacques  took  her  hand.  "  Have  you  not  divined  that  it  is 
I  who  love,  who  adore  you,  who  has  loved  you  for  years  ;  I 
know  I  am  not  a  sentimental  fellow  like  the  other,  but  my 
heart  is  yours  alone." 

Jane  thought  for  a  moment,  then  said,  quietly  :  "Jacques, 
I  believe  it  is  you  I  have  loved,  after  all,  without  knowing 
it,  for  as  you  spoke  just  now  my  heart  beat  with  joy.  But 
come,  let  us  go  to  papa — the  notary  is  here  ;  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  change  the  name  in  the  contract,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  be  married.  We  will  leave  directly  after 
the  wedding-breakfast,  and  when  the  other  comes,  he  will 
find  me  gone." 

They  laughed  together  like  children,  and  ran  to  explain 
matters  to  her  father,  who  was  not  quite  so  ready  to  accept 
the  situation. 

"Why,  you  stupid  fellow,  did   you  never  speak  before  ? " 

"  Because  Jane  was  rich  and  I  poor." 

"But  now " 

"  Now  I,  too,  am  rich.  A  distant  relative  has  left  me  all 
his  fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  enables 
me  to  ask  the  hand  of  Jane  without  being  regarded  as 
fortune-hunter." 

The  father  speedily  became  reconciled  to  the  change  of 
bridegrooms,  saying  :  "All  is  prepared;  the  priest  will  be 
here  to-morrow,  and  the  marriage  will  take  place  after  all — 
and  when  the  other  comes,  how  furious  he  will  be  !  But  he 
will  be  as  he  always  is — too  late." 

The  happy  couple  had  just  driven  away  from  the  house 
next  morning,  when  a  note  was  brought  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  which  was  inclosed  a  telegraphic  blank.  It  was 
his  own  dispatch. 

He  read  the  letter  accompanying  it,  and  rubbed  his  hands, 
"  No  wonder  he  is  furious,  poor  fellow  !  I  sent  him  a  mes 
sage  thus  :  (  Do  not  come  too  late,'  andj  the  operator  made 
it  read  thus  :  '  Do  not  come,  too  late.'  " — Adapted  for  thi 
Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Marie-Louise  A'eron. 


k 


In  Essex,  England,  a  curious  law-case  is  likely  to  arist 
over  poisoned  grain  which  a  farmer  scattered  over  a  newl;  y: 
sown  field  with  a  view  to  thinning  down  the  numerous  spar  ^i 
rows.  The  birds  ate  of  the  grain  and  flew  to  a  neighborinj  *}>. 
orchard,  where  they  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poisonet 
wheat.  Many  of  the  poisoned  sparrows  were  eaten  in  tun 
by  a  number  of  valuable  hawks  trained  for  falconry.  Th 
hawks  died,  and  on  their  death  being  traced  to  the  sparrow* 
whose  destruction  by  illegal  methods  was  traced  to  th, 
farmer,  the  latter  was  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  fined.  Now  the  owne 
of  the  dead  hawks  contemplates  bringing  suit  against  th 
farmer  to  recover  the  value  of  the  birds. 


May  2,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


GOTHAM    IN    SPRING-TIME. 

Geraldine  Bonner  Writes  of   the  Wealth  of   Flowers  Displayed  by 

New    York's    Florists  —  Sao    Francisco    Outrivaled  —  Clyde 

Fitch's  New  Play,   "The  Moth  and  the  Flame." 

It  is  beginning  to  be  spring-like.  Last  week  I  went  for  a 
stroll  in  the  park  and  found  things  looking  bleak  and  wintry. 
This  morning  I  went  again  and  found  a  transformation.  All 
the  trees  had  the  tiny  green  beginnings  of  leaves  on  their 
branches.  Some  of  them  were  hung  with  a  fringing  of  tas- 
sels, green  and  yellow,  and  now  and  then  red.  In  the  flower- 
beds the  mold  was  broken  with  the  blunt  green  noses  of 
hyacinths,  and  here  and  there  crocuses  had  broken  through 
and  looked  like  bubbles  of  white  and  yellow  blown  glass. 

In  California  one  misses  this  wonder  of  the  coming  of 
spring.  The  mystery  of  this  tremendous  awakening,  this 
miracle  of  the  sprouting  seed  and  the  mounting  sap  is  de- 
nied the  "  land  where  all  things  always  seem  the  same." 
The  joy  and  exhilaration  of  it  seems  to  seize  upon  the 
people.  They  put  on  their  lightest  clothes  and  go  out  and 
buy  flowers  as  the  most  fitting  purchase  for  a  season  full  of 
the  sweetness  of  unfurling  leaf  and  budding  blossom. 
The  faces  on  the  Avenue  are  bright  and  smiling,  and  every 
one  walks  with  a  buoyant  step.  When  you  meet  your 
acquaintances  and  pause  for  a  moment's  greeting,  they  say, 
with  a  sigh  :  "  Oh,  don't  you  wish  you  were  in  the  country 
now  ?  " 

The  town  has  tried  to  bring  as  much  of  the  country  into 
its  noisy  streets  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  It  appears  in  the 
shape  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  Just  about  Easter  there  is  an 
enormous  demand  for  flowers,  cut  and  growing,  as  the  cus- 
tom of  sending  them  as  presents  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
One  gives  flowers  at  Easter  almost  as  one  gives  presents  at 
Christmas.  The  demand  is  tremendous,  and  the  display 
made  is  something  to  be  proud  of  in  a  climate  like  New 
York,  where  every  blossom  sold  is  grown  under  glass. 

The  way  the  florists  exhibit  them  is  worth  copying  in  San 
Francisco,  which,  next  to  New  York,  makes  the  finest  floral 
display  in  this  country.  Almost  all  the  shops  are  a  few  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  street.  The  show-window  is  some 
distance  back  of  the  steps  by  which  one  enters,  thus  leaving 
an  empty  space  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  shop-door. 
This  space  and  the  steps  that  lead  to  it  are  one  solid  mass 
of  potted  plants,  spring  bulbs,  and  palms.  Between  them  a 
narrow  passage-way  is  left  for  the  inspecting  buyer.  Back 
near  the  window  the  largest  plants  are  set — palms,  Easter 
lilies,  and  superb  azalea-bushes — great,  thick,  vigorous  shrubs, 
set  so  close  with  blossoms  that  they  look  like  mounds  of 
rose-pink  and  coral  color. 

Then  come  dwarf  lilacs,  white  and  lavender,  in  old- 
fashioned  pots,  and  little  mimosa-trees,  all  feathery  yellow 
balls.  Juniper  bushes,  with  round,  scarlet  berries  shining 
among  the  foliage,  are  favorites,  and  small  Japanese  orange- 
trees,  about  two  feet  high,  hung  with  tiny  oranges,  are  also 
in  demand.  Toward  the  front,  planted  in  low,  wide  earth- 
enware pans,  stand  the  delicate  spring  blossoms,  scenting 
the  air.  Half  a  dozen  hyacinths,  blooming  together  in  one 
of  these  wide,  shallow  dishes  are  a*  charming  present. 
Daffodils,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  narcissus  are  arranged  in 
the  same  way,  a  bunch  of  them  growing  in  one  bowl.  You 
can  buy  a  still  laiger  size  planted  in  crocuses,  with  the 
flowers  just  broken  into  bloom  like  little  golden  glasses. 
Violets  are  sold  by  the  plant,  one  or  two  in  a  regulation  old- 
style  flower-pot ;  the  double  Marie  Louise  is  the  favorite. 
If  you  have  some  one  that  is  particularly  dear  to  you,  send 
them  a  basket  of  violet  plants,  the  lid  half  up  and  the 
blossoms  bursting  out  below  it. 

The  Easter  present  of  flowers  is  almost  invariably  grow- 
ing plants.  A  sheaf  of  American  beauties  is  often  sent,  as 
one  might  see  by  the  boys  one  met  on  Saturday,  almost  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  armfuls  of  roses,  with  stalks 
three  feet  long.  But  the  true  Easter  gift  is  a  potted  plant. 
Coming  down  any  of  the  fashionable  cross  streets,  one  saw 
these  floral  offerings  standing  on  the  window-ledges — clump 
after  clump  of  hyacinths  in  their  low  clay  bowls,  tufts  of 
violets,  and  small  trees  thick  with  azalea  blooms,  the  earthen- 
ware pots  hidden  by  crimped  paper  of  lavender  and  shell- 
pink.  Entering  houses  for  a  moment's  call,  one  found  the 
drawing-rooms  like  conservatories,  for  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Easter  flower-giving  is  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
man  and  the  maiden  of  his  heart,  but  the  matron,  with  her 
gray  hair  and  her  grown-up  family,  and  the  old  grandmother 
by  the  chimney  corner,  get  their  presents  as  they  did  when 
they  were  young,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  them. 

My  intention  in  beginning  this  letter  was  to  write  about 
the  new  play  at  the  Lyceum,  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame." 
How  I  strayed  away  so  far  I  car!  not  imagine,  and  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  get  back  again.  I  have  often  wondered 
if  people  who  do  not  write  ever  realize  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  a  firm  grip  on  your  subject,  to  pin  it  down,  to  grasp  it 
by  the  throat,  and  hold  it  till  you  are  done  with  it.  Mine  is 
a  garrulous  Muse  ;  something  distracts  its  attention  and  it 
gallops  off  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  it  takes  three  pages 
of  hard  writing  to  catch  it  and  bring  it  back  again.  I  have 
found  that  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  plunge  at  your  sub- 
ject, to  strike  it  straight  between  the  eyes.     This  way  : 

On  Monday  last  I  went  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre  and  saw 
"The  Moth  and  the  Flame."  This  is  Clyde  Fitch's  last 
effort,  and  is  produced  by  Mr.  Frohman  with  an  outside 
:ompany  in  a  sort  of  supplementary  season.  I  am  not  a 
.  jjreat  admirer  of  Mr.  Fitch — I  do  not  mean  personally  ;  he 
3iay  be,  and  I  am  sure  he  is,  the  most  charming  man  of 
| lis  day  and  generation — I  speak  only  of  his  work.  "Beau 
.  Brummell"  was  a  play.  It  was  the  only  real  play  I  have 
,  iver  seen  of  his.  Next  to  it  I  think  "  His  Grace  de  Gram- 
'  nont "  is  the  most  successful.  Of  his  other  dramatic 
!  ifforts  I  will  not  speak.  I  am  not  writing  dramatic  criti- 
;  risms  just  now,  and  the  relief  of  being  able  to  lie  with  an 
,  tasy  conscience,  or  to  keep  silence  at  will,  has  been  one  of 
he  most  delightful  experiences  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Fitch  has  got  it  on  his  mind  that  his  forte  is  the  de- 
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picting  of  life  in  what  the  newspapers  call  "The  Smart  Set." 
He  has  written  one  book  about  it,  and  now  "  The  Moth  and 
the  Flame"  is  supposed  to  lead  you  into  the  innermost 
circles.  The  heroine  is  a  college-settlement,  girls'-club  girl, 
of  noble  aspirations  and  developed  intellect.  How  she  has 
strayed  into  the  smart  set  is  a  question  to  be  propounded  to 
Mr.  Fitch,  who  represents  the  members  of  the  "  Society 
Push  "  as  swayed  by  puerile  or  wicked  impulses,  as  domi- 
nated by  mean  ambitions,  and  as  distinguished  by  the  kind 
of  intelligence  that  one  expects  to  find  in  the  world  below 
stairs,  though  why  one  should  so  insult  the  world  below 
stairs  is  a  question  that  is  no  good  asking,  for  nobody  can 
answer  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while  "The  Moth  and  the 
Flame"  pretends  to  give  the  atmosphere  of  fashionable  New 
York,  it  is  distinctly  vulgar  in  a  common,  humdrum  sort  of 
way.  It  is  more  like  fashionable  Harlem,  or  perhaps  fash- 
ionable Brooklyn.  It  is  a  little  bit  Laura  Jane  Libbyish — a 
hectic  panorama  of  beautiful  girls  with  high  souls,  black- 
hearted villains  with  hoarse  laughs  and  dreadful  records, 
melodramatic  ladies,  with  little,  malapropos  children,  who 
appear  on  the  altar  steps  crying,  "  Deny  me  you  can — but 
you  can  not,  you  dare  not,  deny  your  chee-ild  !  "  Fancy 
such  remarks  as  this  being  made  to  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey  ! 
Long  years  of  being  ground  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  mill-stone  of  De  Mille  and  Belasco  have  polished  Mr. 
Kelcey  down  to  such  a  state  of  piety  and  meekness  that  we 
can  not — no  matter  how  demoniac  he  looks — think  of  him 
in  such  a  situation. 

The  lady  with  "the  little  chee-ild"  was  Miss  Eleanor 
Moretti.  She  has  grown  stouter,  and  looked  well  and  hand- 
some, and  acted  with  that  wealth  of  declamatory  fervor  that 
we  all  remember.  Mr.  Kelcey  is  about  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Shannon,  who  looks  pale  and  lily-like  in  her  bridal 
veil  and  her  orange-blosso'ms,  when  in  rushes  Miss  Moretti 
with  the  compromising  child,  and  in  the  highest  key  of 
melodrama  cries,  "  Stop  !  "  Then  follows  a  thoroughly 
absurd  scene.  Miss  Moretti  recounted  her  grievances, 
which  Mr.  Kelcey,  gnawing  his  mustache  furiously,  denied. 
The  clergyman  kept  running  about  between  the  combatants 
asking  little  soothing  questions,  while  Miss  Shannon,  with 
her  bridal  veil  thrown  back,  cried  in  a  deep,  guttural  voice, 
"  Go  on  with  the  service — I  do  not  believe  this  woman." 
After  they  had  furiously  raged  together  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  Miss  Moretti's  noble  rage  could  be  stemmed  no 
longer,  and  she  made  a  sudden  sortie  up  the  altar  steps  ap- 
parently with  the  intention  of  bearing  Mr.  Kelcey  away 
bodily.  That  black-hearted  villain  had  reached  the  end  of 
his  endurance.  With  one  last  desperate  bite  of  his  mus- 
tache, he  fell  upon  Miss  Moretti  and  struck  her  to  the  earth. 
She  sank  senseless  on  the  steps,  and  the  little  chee-ild  came 
and  lay  down  upon  her  prostrate  form  in  a  silent,  well- 
trained  way. 

After  that  there  was  a  last  act,  in  which  there  was  an 
effort  to  straighten  things  out  and  marry  people.  Mr. 
Fitch  has  a  high-handed,  unquestioning  way  of  mating  the 
men  and  women  of  his  fancy  that  reminds  one  of  Napoleon. 
I  have  an  idea  that  his  play  was  intended  to  propound  a 
problem  ;  but  in  the  effort  to  fit  all  the  stars  with  suitable 
parts  the  problem  got  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Certainly  one  can 
not  but  see  that  sometimes  he  sympathizes  with  Mr.  Kelcey, 
despite  the  bann-forbidding  lady  and  the  undeniable  child. 
Then  again,  in  the  necessity  of  making  two  acts'  worth  of 
material  serve  for  three,  he  suffers  an  entire  change  of 
heart,  and  puts  into  the  hero's  mouth  sentiments  of  the 
most  unregenerate  and  painful  nature.  Poor  Mr.  Kelcey, 
for  whom  I  have  always  had  the  highest  regard  as  a  man 
and  an  actor,  has  my  most  sincere  sympathy  in  this  hopeless 
part  in  this  ridiculous  play. 

The  women  have  by  far  the  best  of  it.  There  are  three 
good  women's  parts,  taken  by  Miss  Shannon,  Mrs. 
Lemoyne,  and  Miss  Leila  Ellis.  The  latter  is  a  San  Fran- 
ciscan, and  -comes  very  near  making  the  hit  of  the  play. 
She  is  a  small,  dark  girl,  quite  the  well-poised,  wiry,  high- 
strung  type  one  so  often  sees  here.  The  part  she  plays  is 
that  of  a  case-hardened,  keen  society  girl,  shrewd,  caustic, 
sharp-edged,  capital  company  when  you  realize  that  you 
must  trust  her  with  nothing.  The  character  is  really  the 
most  consistent  in  the  play.  Mrs.  Lemoyne,  who  has  the 
humorous  part  of  a  much-divorced  woman  of  the  world,  has 
to  struggle  against  the  author's  continual  tendency  toward 
burlesque.  Every  remark  she  makes  rouses  an  answering 
laugh,  but  Mrs.  Lorrimer  is  really  an  impossible  person,  and 
we  laugh  at  her  out  of  compliment  to  Mrs.  Lemoyne's  clev- 
erness. 

But  Ethel  is  perfectly  possible — in  fact,  we  all  know  sev- 
eral Ethels,  and  have  gauged  them  at  their  proper  value. 
They  are  admirable  girls  to  ask  to  dinners  and  luncheons. 
They  talk  so  well,  perhaps  a  little  too  sharply,  but  no  one 
can  deny  that  they  are  delightfully  amusing.  You  see  them 
go  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  next  house  they  enter 
they  will  talk  you  over  as  frankly,  and  as  wittily,  and  as 
caustically  as  they  have  talked  over  your  friends  just  now 
with  you.  The  humor  of  the  character — a  sort  of  placid 
ignorance  of  the  lact  that  there  is  anything  underhand  about 
their  way  of  entertaining  society  with  the  foibles  of  their 
friends — was  admirably  suggested  by  Miss  Ellis.  In  fact, 
she  gives  promise  of  possessing  that  rare,  humorous  insight 
which  is  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  rich.  Excepting,  per- 
haps, Blanche  Bates,  I  should  think  she  gave  the  best  prom- 
ise of  any  of  the  numberless  Californians  who  have  come  to 
New  York  to  win  dramatic  laurels. 

New  York,  April  14,  1898.        Geraldine  Bonner. 


The  trumpet  upon  which  Trumpet-Major  Joy,  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Lancers,  sounded  the  order  for  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  with  Joy's  four  medals,  was  sold 
at  auction  in    London   recently  for  seven   hundred  and  fifty 

guineas. 
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The  first  Corean  in  the  world  to  take  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  will  be  graduated  at  Roanoke  College  in 
June.     His  name  is  Kin  Beung  Surh. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  the  novelist,  is  a  great-grand- 
niece  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

President  Faure  of  France  paid  a  half-hour  visit  to  Queen 
Victoria  at  Ciniez  on  April  13th. 

Prince  Albert  of  Belgium  spent  three  days  in  New 
Orleans  without  being  discovered  by  the  reporters. 

Although  Lord  Rosebery  never  attends  foot-ball  games, 
he  is  a  patron  of  the  Scottish  Foot-Ball  Association. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  establishing  many  restaurants  in 
London  which  he  proposes  shall  supply  substantial  dinners 
for  about  eight  cents  each. 

The  presentation  of  the  portrait  of  President  McKinley 
with  the  biograph  in  English  thealres  is  the  signal  for  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  just  now. 

Lord  Bute's  effort  to  encourage  marriage  at  Cardiff, 
Wales,  by  offering  a  dowry  once  a  year  to  a  deserving  girl, 
has  proved  a  failure.  There  has  not  been  a  single  applica- 
tion for  the  dowry  for  a  year  past. 

Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roosevelt  is  to  be  given 
a  commanding  position  at  the  front  at  his  own  request. 
Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker  is  mentioned  as  the  successor 
of  Roosevelt  in  the  Navy  Department. 

Miss  Charlotte  Younge,  the  writer,  is  seventy-five  years  of 
age  and  has  written  more  than  eighty  books.  Her  admirers, 
headed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  are  collecting  money  to 
endow  three  free  scholarships  for  girls  to  be  known  by  her 
name. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  learns  from  an  Indian  paper 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thambynayagampillai  are  now  on  a 
visit  to  Vovilkudyirruppu.  Mr.  Thambynayagampillai  is  the 
son  of  Judge  G.  S.  Aiianayagampillai  and  son-in-law  of 
A.  Jambulingammudelliar. 

"  Oom  "  Paul  Kiuger  is  to  be  represented  in  bronze  by  a 
Dutch  sculptor.  The  statued  figure  will  wear  a  tall  bronze 
hat,  which,  if  Mme.  Krliger's  wishes  are  observed,  will  be 
concave  at  the  top  so  that  it  may  catch  and  hold  rain-water 
for  the  benefit  of  thirsty  birds. 

The  pronounced  democracy  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  a 
source  of  grief  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  a  close  friend  of 
the  baronet's  father.  "  How  often,"  said  her  majesty,  not 
long  ago,  "have  I  held  that  boy  on  my  lap  and  stroked  his 
hair  with  affection  !  "  And  then  she  added,  with  a  smile  : 
"  Dear  me  !     I  must  have  rubbed  it  the  wrong  way  !  " 

It  is  related  that  Mark  Twain  served  two  weeks  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  attached  to  Jeff  Thomp- 
son's command  in  the  Confederate  army  in  Missouri.  His 
own  account  of  his  military  experiences,  told  in  one  of  his 
private  letters,  is  as  follows  :  "  We  never  won  any  victories 
to  speak  of.  We  never  could  get  the  enemy  to  stay  still 
when  we  wanted  to  fight,  and  when  the  enemy  felt  like  fight- 
ing, we  were  generally  on  the  move." 

Walter  Wellman,  of  the  Chicago  Times- Her  aid,  is  to 
give  up  journalism  and  leave  soon  for  the  Arctic  regions, 
with  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  North  Pole.  Mr.  Well- 
man  has  a  rival  in  Prince  Luigi,  nephew  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  who  won  some  renown  last  year  by  making  the  first 
ascent  of  Mt.  St.  Elias.  Both  have  chosen  the  same  route 
— byway  of  Franz  Josef  Land — but  the  prince  is  not  to 
start  until  next  year,  by  which  time  the  American  may 
have  taken  the  trick. 

Don  Carlos,  the  Spanish  pretender,  claims  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate King  of  Spain  by  the  title  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 
His  father,  Don  Juan,  was  the  brother  of  Charles  the  Sixth. 
His  mother  was  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
He  married  Margaret  de  Bourbon,  Princess  of  Parma,  in 
1867.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Duke  Ferdinand  Charles  the 
Third  and  sister  of  the  late  Comte  de  Chambord.  The 
Carlist  cause  is  full  of  vitality,  although  there  has  been  no 
outbreak  since  the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Twelfth. 

Some  seven  years  ago,  when  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  Chile  were  strained,  "Fighting  Bob"  Evans 
arrived  with  his  ship,  the  gunboat  Yorktown^  at  Valparaiso. 
The  vessel  soon  became  an  asylum  for  some  political  refu- 
gees, whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  the  Chilean  au- 
thorities. Captain  Evans  refused,  and  sent  a  note  to  that 
effect,  but  supplemented  it  by  saying  to  the  Chilean  mes- 
senger :  "  Say  to  the  officer  commanding  the  Chilean 
squadron  that  while  my  little  ship  might  not  last  more  than 
thirty  minutes,  she  will  make  a  h — 1  of  a  lot  of  trouble  while 
she  is  afloat."  Next  day  the  Yorktown  cleared  for  action, 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor  with  the  refugees  on  board,  but 
the  Chilean  cruisers  did  not  follow. 

Lady  Warwick,  best  known  in  this  country  as  Lady  Brooke, 
has  given  birth  to  a  son  after  treatment  directed  by  Dr. 
Schenk,  the  Vienna  specialist,  who  claims  to  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  sex  selection.  Lady  Warwick  has  had  three 
other  children,  two  of  whom  were  boys,  one  of  whom  died 
and  the  other  is  too  delicate  to  be  counted  on  to  continue  the 
Warwick  line.  Lady  Warwick,  who  was  once  Miss  May- 
nard,  married  Lord  Brooke,  who  afterward  became  Lord 
Warwick.  She  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  has  been  the 
high-priestess  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set,  acquiring  so 
much  notoriety  from  the  baccarat  scandals  of  Tranby  Croft 
that  she  is  called  in  England  "The  Babbling  Brooke." 
When  Dr.  Schenk's  discovery  was  announced,  she  corre- 
sponded with  him  and  pledged  adherence  to  his  minutest  di- 
rections. The  result,  whether  due  to  treatment  or  not,  is 
that  the  Warwick's  have  a  robust  boy  to  carry  the  succession 
of  their  great  estates.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth 
of  the  scandals  with  which  her  name  was  concerned,  Lady 
Warwick  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  retaining  the  confidence 
of  her  husband  and  the  favor  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  i 
supposed  to  go  with  profound  belief  in  her  innocence. 
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WHAT    PARIS    THINKS    OF    IT. 

The  War  with   Spain,  Viewed  through  French  Spectacles— Unen- 
viable Position  of  Americans  Abroad— In  Danger  of 
Being  Talked  to  Death. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Congress  assembled,  in 
authorizing  intervention  in  Cuba,  showed  a  singularly  callous 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  Americans  resident  abroad,  and 
especially  of  those  who,  like  myself,  are  tied  down  here  in 
Paris.  We  can  not  all  go  back  home  to  take  up  arms,  and 
fighting  our  country's  battles  in  wordy  wars  with  every 
Frenchman  with  whom  we  exchange  a  word  grows  tire- 
some. For  the  entire  Parisian  press  and  public  is  very  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States  just  now,  and  I  for  one  am  rather 
up  a  tree  for  arguments  to  explain  the  action  of  the  United 
States. 

Consequently,  I  am  thrown  back  on  the  rather  flimsy 
argument  of  advanced  altruism,  and  declare  that  the  United 
States  has  only  the  purest  motives  and,  whatever  the  other 
powers  may  be,  is  too  Christian  and  humanitarian  a  nation 
to  stand  idly  by  while  Spain  is  subjecting  the  inoffensive 
Cubans  to  treatment  beside  which  the  cruelties  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  were  mere  child's  play.  But  the  cynical 
Parisians  laugh  me  to  scorn.  America  has  for  a  century 
past  been  to  them  the  great  land  of  liberty,  the  palladium  of 
human  progress,  and  when  the  news  came  yesterday  that 
Congress,  acting  on  President  McKinley's  message,  had 
authorized  intervention,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  likened  to  Pontius  Pilate  and  Congress  was  declared  to 
be  a  crew  of  buccaneers  who  were  going  to  swoop  down  on 
all  the  European  possessions  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
with  the  ultimate  intention  of  gobbling  up  the  entire  earth. 
Even  the  Temps,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
servative papers  here,  warned  the  powers  against  hasty 
action,  declaring  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  provoke  a 
war  between  the  two  continents,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
above  all  things  that  the  powers  should  come  to  an  under- 
standing and  act  in  concert. 

As  I  say,  every  Frenchman  who  discovers  your  nation- 
ality discusses  the  coming  war — the  action  of  Congress  has 
now  made  the  conflict  inevitable,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
well  on  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you — with  varying 
degrees  of  acrimony  and  exasperation.  I  have  just  escaped 
from  an  hour's  disputation  with  a  French  friend,  a  man  who 
has  visited  the  United  States  and  knows  the  American 
character  far  better  than  most  of  his  countrymen.  But  he' 
is  as  bad  as  any  of  his  compatriots.  He  was  devouring  a 
copy  of  the  Soir  as  I  came  into  the  cafe"  where  he  was 
sitting,  his  untouched  mazag>-an  at  his  elbow,  and  I  dropped 
into  a  chair  at  his  table.  He  flung  the  paper  aside  as  I  sat 
down,  and  without  a  word  of  greeting  launched  forth  in  a 
fiery  tirade. 

" Bah  !  "  he  began,  with  fine  French  scorn.  "So  America 
desires  peace,  and  does  not  wish  to  annex  Cuba,  eh  ?  It  must 
be  so,  for  I  have  the  word  of  your  secretary  of  legation  for 
it,  here  in  this  paper.  M.  Vignaud,  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  embassy,  concedes  that  war  is  inevitable,  but 
he  declares  that  his  country  has  been  forced  into  it.  Who 
or  what  forced  her? — tell  me  that,  if  you  please." 

"The  moral  law,"  I  replied  ;  "the moral  law  that  is  above 
the  law  of  nations." 

"Is  it  the  moral  law  that  makes  the  United  States  seize 
territory  that  is  not  hers  ? "  he  demanded.  "  Is  it  the  moral 
law  that  makes  her  steal  from  Spain  the  island  she  has  pos- 
sessed for  four  hundred  years  ?  " 

"My  dear  fellow,"  I  replied,  speaking  with  a  grandiose 
calm  that  did  not  allay  his  agitation,  "  you  mistake  our 
motives  and  our  aims.  We  simply  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the 
butchery  and  starvation  with  which  Spain  has  been  devastat- 
ing Cuba  for  the  past  three  years  ;  we  do  not  want  Cuba  for 
ourselves." 

"Oh,  you  do  not  want  Cuba,  eh?"  he  repeated.  "You 
are  merely  taking  upon  yourselves  the  police  duty  of  the 
whole  world,  and  you  will  end  by  regulating  the  conduct  of 
the  universe.  But  to  do  this  you  must  control,  and  to  con- 
trol you  must  own,  and  to  own  you  must  conquer.  But  you 
shall  not.  All  Europe  will  unite  to  frustrate  your  vainglori- 
ous design,  and  never  will  you  be  allowed  to  take  from  us 
the  territory  that  is  ours  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  of  con- 
quest." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  "  discovery  " 
in  that  sense  meant  merely  being  the  first  to  come  upon  a 
desirable  territory  in  the  possession  of  a  power  too  weak  to 
defend  it,  and  that  conquest  gave  no  inviolable  rights, 
whether  it  dated  back  four  centuries  or  four  hours.  He  was 
much  perturbed,  and  was  in  no  mood  to  argue  with,  though 
he  would  have  talked  all  night.  So  I  left  him  and  came  to 
my  rooms  to  jot  down  these  impressions  of  the  influence  of 
the  impending  war  on  my  compatriots  in  this  gay  but  ex- 
ceedingly inflammable  city. 

Perhaps  my  French  friend's  usually  genial  disposition  had 
been  soured  by  an  upset  on  the  Bourse.  The  constant  and 
contradictory  rumors  of  the  past  fortnight  have  had  their 
immediate  effect  on  the  price  of  Spanish  debentures,  and 
incidentally  on  other  stocks,  and  there  has  been  much 
speculation  in  them.  A  few  have  guessed  the  market 
aright,  but  many  more  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  decline  in 
Spanish  securities.  At  the  end  of  the  week  before  last, 
Spanish  rentes  were  away  down,  but  by  Monday  morning 
the  news  of  Pope  Leo's  offer  of  mediation  sent  them  up 
four  points.  On  Monday  they  opened  at  51X,  and  later 
they  were  another  point  higher.  On  Tuesday  there  was 
wild  talk  in  the  papers  and  in  public  places.  The  "  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  Cuba  and  eventually  her  annexation 
to  '.at  United  States  "  was  ascribed  to  American  speculators 
in  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  there  were  tales  of  anti-Catholic 
pr'icessions  and  cries  of  "  No  popery  !  "  in  American  cities. 
Spanish  rentes  went  d  wn  two  points.  On  Wednesday  came 
n  tors  that  the  powers  were  behind  the  Pope.  The  Em- 
peior  Joseph's  proposition  to_  second  the   Vatican's  action 


courage,  from  a  mistake,  a  remorse,  and  a  danger,"  and 
France,  Russia,  and  Germany  were  said  to  be  in  accord 
with  him.  Spanish  rentes  wavered  from  47M  to  4<?K> 
closing  at  49.  Next  day  there  was  talk  of  the  European 
states  using  moral  pressure  to  restrain  the  United  States. 
McKinley's  moderation  was  extolled — "he  has  acted  in  a 
way  to  give  him  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  the  admiration  of  future  historians  "  —  and 
America  was  said  to  be  "  rushing  fast  upon  naval  disaster 
and  perhaps  military  defeat."  Still  the  Spanish  rentes 
dropped,  and  the  news  of  the  action  of  Congress  on 
Wednesday  knocked  them  into  a  cocked  hat. 

Other  stocks  and  securities  also  have  been  affected,  and 
these  fluctuations  and  uncertainties  are  making  the  dealers  on 
the  Bourse  and  their  clients  as  irritable  as  so  many  bears 
with  sore  heads.  This  again  reacts  on  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  and  the  result  is  that  the  existence  of  the 
American  citizen  in  Paris  is  just  now  anything  but  a  bed  of 
roses.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  April  15,  1898. 

OLD    FAVORITES. 


A    COWBOY    AND    A    BICYCLE. 


The  Soldier's  Dream. 
Our  bugles  sang  truce — for  the  night-cloud  had  lowered 

And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky  ; 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered, 

The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw 
By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded  the  slain  ; 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamed  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array, 
Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track  ; 

'Twas  autumn — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 

To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young  ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore, 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 

My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 

And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fullness  of  heart. 

"  Stay,  stay  with  us — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn  "  ; 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay  ; 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 

—  Thomas  Campbell, 

The  Loss  of  the  "Birkenhead." 
(supposed  to  be  told  by  a  soldier  who  survived.) 
Right  on  our  flank  the  crimson  sun  went  down  ; 

The  deep  sea  roll'd  around  in  dark  repose  ; 
When,  like  the  wild  shriek  from  some  captured  town, 
A  cry  of  women  rose. 

The  stout  ship  Birkenhead  lay  hard  and  fast, 
Caught  without  hope  upon  a  hidden  rock  ; 
Her  timbers  thrill'd  as  nerves,  when  through  them  pass'd 
The  spirit  of  that  shock. 

And  ever  like  base  cowards,  who  leave  their  ranks 

In  danger's  hour,  before  the  rush  of  steel. 
Drifted  away  disorderly  the  planks 
From  underneath  her  keel. 

So  calm  the  air,  so  calm  and  still  the  flood, 

That  low  down  in  its  blue  translucent  glass 
We  saw  the  great  fierce  fish,  that  thirst  for  blood, 
Pass  slowly,  then  repass. 

They  tarried,  the  waves  tarried,  for  their  prey  ! 

The  sea  turn'd  one  clear  smile  !     Like  things  asleep 
Those  dark  shapes  in  the  azure  silence  lay, 
As  quiet  as  the  deep. 

Then  amidst  oath,  and  prayer,  and  rush,  and  wreck, 

Faint  screams,  faint  questions  waiting  no  reply, 
Our  Colonel  gave  the  word,  and  on  the  deck 
Form'd  us  in  line  to  die. 

To  die  I—  'twas  hard,  whilst  the  sleek  ocean  glow'd 

Beneath  a  sky  as  fair  as  summer  flowers  : — 
All  to  the  boats/  cried  one  : — he  was,  thank  God, 
No  officer  of  ours  ! 

Our  English  hearts  beat  true  : — we  would  not  stir : 

That  base  appeal  we  heard,  but  heeded  not ; 
On  land,  on  sea,  we  had  our  Colors,  sir, 
To  keep  without  a  spot  ! 

They  shall  not  say  in  England,  that  we  fought 

With  shameful  strength,  unhonor'd  life  to  seek  ; 
Into  mean  safety,  mean  deserters,  brought 
By  trampling  down  the  weak. 

So  we  made  women  with  their  children  go, 

The  oars  ply  back  again,  and  yet  again  ; 
Whilst,  inch  by  inch,  the  drowning  ship  sank  low, 
Still  under  steadfast  men. 

— What  follows,  why  recall  ? — The  brave  who  died, 

Died  without  flinchir.g  in  the  bloody  surf, 
They  sleep  as  well  beneath  that  purple  tide, 
As  others  under  turf : — 

They  sleep  as  well  1  and,  roused  from  their  wild  grave. 

Wearing  their  wounds  like  stars,  shall  rise  again, 
Joint-heirs  with  Christ,  because  they  bled  to  save 
His  weak  ones  not  in  vain. — F.  H.  Doyle. 

m  *  m 

Ancient  landmarks  in  Paris  are  fast  disappearing.  Work- 
men are  beginning  to  demolish  the  old  building  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  du  Bac  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  which  was  once 
the  celebrated  Cafe  d'Orsay.  The  house  was  built  in  the 
year  1730  by  Robert  de  Cotte,  a  pupil  of  Mansart's,  for  his 
own  use.  The  next  inhabitant  was  Augustin  de  Ferriol, 
Comte  d'Argentan,  a  friend  of  Voltaire's,  who  was  also 
celebrated  for  his  wild  devotion  to  the  beautiful  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  anolher  great 
friend  of  Voltaire's,  next  occupied  it,  and  then  Alexandre  de 
Talleyrand-Pe'rigord,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  present 
tenant,  M.  Pailleron,  the  well-known  author  of  "  Le  Monde 
011  l'on  s'ennuie,"  quits  the  old  house  with  great  regret. 


It  Bucks  Him  Off  and  Shatters  His  Yearnings  for  Civilization. 

He  was  one  of  those  tall  fellows  we  make  out  here — 
high-spirited  men  of  the  mountain  and  the  plain,  framed  in 
a  big  mold,  steel-nerved.  He  may  have  come  from  the 
Bar-X  Ranch  up  in  Montana,  or  from  the  long-horn  country 
down  in  Texas,  or  from  petticoated  Wyoming,  or  he  may 
ride  our  own  barb-wired  ranges — anyway,  he  came  from 
somewhere  well  inside  the  Gate,  and  he  has  gone  back  there 
because  he  does  not  easily  fit  into  our  machine-made 
civilization. 

Silently  he  came,  and  silently  has  he  gone  ;  but  wherever 
he  came  from,  it  was  from  a  cattle  country.  He  tried  to 
disguise  his  origin  in  garments  of  conventional  cut,  but  he 
might  as  well  have  worr\  his  chaparrejos.  Those  high  heels 
told  of  stirrups  tightly  braced  in  many  a  tussle  with  animate 
beef ;  those  flat  thighs  were  made  to  hug  a  charging  bronco  ; 
and  that  hat,  that  gait,  that  air  !  Such  freedom  and  such 
health  do  not  dwell  in  the  sycophantic,  conjested  city. 

He  came  in  to  see  the  world.  Unfortunately  he  came 
where  he  had  no  friend  and  guide  to  direct  his  search.  A 
man  of  spirit,  he  found  no  place  in  the  coarseness  of  the 
town  ;  the  best  of  it  bars  itself  away  ;  and  the  city  gives  no 
pleasure  to  a  lonely  man — only  human  coldness,  unsym- 
pathetic cobble-stones.  He  was  about  to  go,  to  shake  off 
the  emptiness  and  oppression,  when  he  was  moved  to  make 
one  more  effort.  He  rented  a  bicycle  at  the  park,  and  with- 
drew to  a  quiet  nook.  He  had  seen  bicycles  before,  but 
had  regarded  them  with  tolerant  contempt,  and  had  looked 
upon  their  riders  with  pity.  He  despised  himself  for  what 
he  was  doing,  but  he  had  heard  a  smart  youth  in  knicker- 
bockers say  that  riders  of  the  wheel  were  the  men  who  made 
the  world  go  around,  and  by  inquiry  and  reflection  he  had 
evolved  the  idea  that  the  bicycle  was  the  highest  type  of  that 
life  he  was  struggling  to  comprehend,  and  that  its  conquest 
would  furnish  a  key  to  his  difficulties. 

He  threw  his  leg  over  the  saddle  to  mount,  and  sat  down 
on  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  He  was  surprised.  The  scrap- 
ing smarted. 

"Carrajo  !"  he  grumbled,  disentangling  himself. 

He  clung  to  a  gatepost  and  climbed  laboriously  into  his 
saddle.  A  small  boy  stopped  to  watch  him.  He  pushed 
away  from  the  post  and  reeled  over  heavily  upon  his  side. 
The  small  boy  grinned  and  proffered  some  good  advice. 
Another  small  boy  came  up  :  he  grinned.  For  several  min- 
utes the  perspiring  man  entertained  a  gathering  rabble. 
Then  he  got  a  good  start.  Five  yards  down  the  incline  his 
fore-wheel  swerved.  He  mechanically  jerked  it  straight 
again,  but  his  feet  slipped  from  the  pedals  and  he  was  lost. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  moment.  A  runaway  bicycle  on  a 
down  hill  !  There  was  a  ditch  !  a  fence  ! — he  was  power- 
less. He  braced  himself  for  the  crash.  A  convulsive  move- 
ment doubled  the  bicycle  under  him,  and  they  bumped  and 
scraped  the  rest  of  the  way,  banging  hollowly  against  the 
pickets. 

The  thrown  rider  arose,  raging  with  surprise  and  pain. 
He  turned  upon  the*  crowd,  his  mouth  shaped  for  a  furi- 
ous oath,  but  slowly  the  expression  changed.  He  spat 
upon  the  ground.  Then  he  looked  down  at  the  shining 
frame  of  steel  and  wire  that  lay  complacently  in  the  dust. 
And  he  kicked  it — a  slow,  emphatic  kick  ;  but  the  wheel  was 
not  what  the  kick  was  meant  for.  A  bunch  of  ponies, 
though,  on  some  distant  ranch,  will  rub  noses  and  wonder 
why  they  are  treated  with  such  exceptional  consideration. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1898.      Jeffrv  Montague. 


"  The  longer  I  live,"  said  the  house-physician  at  one  of 
the  big  hotels,  "the  more  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  and  admir- 
ation of  the  female  stomach.  That  abused  organ,  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  in  a  corset  two  sizes  too  small,  can  endure 
more,  and  come  up  smiling  after  more  knock-out  blows, 
than  any  pugilist  that  ever  stepped  into  the  ring.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  things  that  were  stowed  away  at  my  table  at  din- 
ner recently,  by  a  spirituelle  creature,  weighing  not  more 
than  ninety-five  pounds,  and  measuring  seventeen  inches 
about  the  middle  :  soup,  fish  with  rice  sauce,  olives,  sliced 
green  cucumbers,  sweet-breads,  turkey  with  heavy  dressing, 
grouse  in  cases,  underdone  potatoes,  asparagus,  cheesed 
cauliflower,  two  helpings  of  lobster  a  la  Newburg,  lemon 
pudding,  ice  cream,  cakes,  Roquefort  cheese,  and  coffee. 
Antedating  the  coffee,  the  liquids  were  a  glass  of  white  wine 
that  she  drank  with  her  intended  quart  bottle  of  beer  that 
she  split  with  her  father.  I  weigh  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  pounds  and  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  My  dinner 
consisted  of  a  light  soup,  stale  bread,  a  liberal  helping  of 
beef,  some  peas,  asparagus,  cheese,  and  coffee.  That  was 
plenty,  if  not  too  much." 

*»•  •  «»■ 

The  sacred  fires  of  India  have  not  all  been  extinguished. 
The  most  ancient,  which  still  exists,  was  consecrated  twelve 
centuries  ago  in  commemoration  of  the  voyage  made  by  the 
Parsees  when  they  emigrated  from  Persia  to  India.  The 
fire  is  fed  five  times  every  twenty-four  hours  with  sandal- 
wood and  other  fragrant  materials,  combined  with  very  dry 
fuel.  This  fire,  in  the  village  of  Oodwada,  near  Bulsar,  is 
visited  by  Parsees  in  large  numbers  during  the  months 
alloted  to  the  presiding  genius  of  fire. 


Spain's  bull-fighters  made  money  last  year.  Mazzantini 
in  66  fights  killed  168  bulls,  and  made  396,000  pesetas; 
Reverie's  score  was  71  fights,  160  bulls,  and  276,000 
pesetas  ;  while  Guerrita,  with  76  fights  and  1 47  bulls 
slaughtered,  earned  456,000  pesetas,  or  $91,000. 


An  association  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  exploiting 
the  new  method  of  purifying  water  by  means  of  electricity, 


was   described   as    "preserving   Europe,   by   a    display  of  1  which  Drs.  Tyndal  and  Roux  have  indicated. 


English-bred  kangaroos  may  now  be  found  in  the  wilds 
near  London.  The  original  parents  escaped  from  a  private 
park  to  Leigh  Hill  Common  fourteen  years  ago  and  have 
been  breeding  since  in  a  wild  state  without  hindrance.  So 
far  they  have  withstood  the  British  climate. 


May 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


JAMES    PAYN'S    RECOLLECTIONS. 


His  College    Life    at    Eton,  Woolwich    Academy,  and  Cambridge- 
Trials  and  Tribulations  of  an  Editor— A  Few  Valuable 
Hints  to  Ambitious  Beginners. 


Considering  the  prodigious  amount  of  novels,  essays,  and 
miscellaneous  journalism  which  the  late  James  Payn  pro- 
duced during  the  past  forty  years,  it  is  surprising  what  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  his  recent  death.  He  was  born 
at  Cheltenham  in  1830,  and  spent  his  school-days  at  Eton. 
After  a  short  period  at  Woolwich  Academy,  he  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  published  a  volume  of 
verse  in  1852,  entitled  "Stories  from  Boccaccio,"  before 
taking  his  degree.  He  graduated  in  1854,  and  soon  sent 
frequent  contributions  to  the  Westminster  Review  and  House- 
hold Words.  In  185S  he  became  editor  of  Chambers*  s 
Journal.,  in  the  pages  of  which  his  first  novel,  "  A  Family 
Scapegrace,"  came  out,  and  some  years  later  "  Lost  Sir 
Massingbert  "  achieved  great  popularity.  From  1S82  until 
the  spring  of  1S96  Mr.  Payn  was  the  editor  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine.,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  and  up  to 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  furnished  to  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  a  weekly  page  of  semi-editorial  jottings, 
under  the  heading  "  Our  Note-Book." 

Shortly  after  he  became  editor  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
he  contributed  a  series  of  entertaining  literary  and  auto- 
biographical reminiscences,  which,  in  1884,  were  re-cast  and 
republished  in  a  delightful  volume  entitled  "  Some  Literary 
Recollections."  It  contains  many  clever  anecdotes  of  such 
eminent  personages  as  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  William  Arnold,  De  Quincey,  Trollope,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  others,  and  traces  his  career  from  the  time 
when  he  was  a  youthful  aspirant  for  literary  fame  up  to  the 
period  when  he  had  established  himself  as  a  successful 
author.  Payn  relates  an  amusing  incident  which  occurred 
while  he  was  at  Eton.  Professor  Hawtry,  who  was  the 
head-master  at  that  time,  had  "  swished  "  one  of  his  pupils, 
who  revenged  himself  in  this  unique  way  : 

He  had  reached  the  rather  unfloggable  age  of  seventeen,  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  entering  the  army,  when  he  was  "swished,"  as  lie 
thought,  unjustly,  the  very  week  before  bis  departure  from  the  school. 
In  those  days  a  perquisite  (and  a  very  large  perquisite)  of  the  head- 
master's was  a  ten-pound  note,  given  to  him  by  every  fifth-form  boy  on 
leaving.  The  etiquette  was  to  call  at  the  lodge  and  drop  the  note  into  a 
jar,  or  anything  handy,  where  the  doctor  could  find  it  after  his  dear 
pupil  had  gone  away.  It  was  something  like  the  visit  of  a  delicate- 
minded  patient  to  a  doctor  of  medicine.  But  Vivian  only  pretended  to 
drop  his  ten-pound  note  into  the  jar,  and  reserved  it  for  more  agreeable 
purposes,  .He  pictured  to  himself,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  head- 
master's fruitless  hunt  after  that  bit  of  tissue-paper  after  he  had  got  over 
the  emotion  of  wishing  him  farewell.  "I  can't  flog  him  for  flogging 
me  unjustly,"  was  his  reflection,  "  but,  dash  it,  I  can  line  him  I  " 

Of  his  struggle  to  master  foreign  languages  at  Woolwich 
Academy,  he  says  : 

For  weeks  I  used  to  learn  Euclid  by  heart,  without  a  soul  to  tell  me 
what  was  the  meaning  of  it,  or  why  I  was  punished  for  my  performances 
at  the  board.  Languages  have  been  always  as  unattainable  to  me  as 
the  science  of  music,  and  for  many  months  I  used  to  copy  my  German 
exercises  from  a  fellow-student,  till  a  catastrophe  happened.  I  was  so 
ignorant  of  the  German  characters — in  which  they  were  written — that  I 
actually  signed  his  name  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  instead  of  my  own. 
Detection,  of  course,  would  have  taken  place  much  earlier  bad  I  been 
nearer  my  examination,  for  the  elder  boys  were  looked  after  sharply 
enough. 

On  one  occasion,  when  some  private  theatricals  were 
being  given  at  Cambridge,  the  following  humorous  episode 
occurred  : 

One  of  the  plays  was  a  dress  piece,  exhibiting  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  was  my  frivolous  disposition,  perhaps,  that  caused  me  to 
be  selected  as  the  court  jester.  A  dear  friend  of  mine  (since  dead, 
alas!  like  most  of  them)  played  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  I  well  re- 
member he  took  advantage  of  my  being  in  a  simple  network  garment  to 
prick  my  unprotected  limbs  with  the  point  of  his  rapier. 

It  was  a  snowy  winter's  night,  and  the  hall  was  crowded  with  a  very 
large  audience,  whose  servants,  including  those  of  the  house,  were 
standing  on  the  great  staircase  and  in  the  galleries  ;  and  Sir  Walter  and 
I  were  in  the  long  passage  leading  to  the  stage,  waiting  to  "come  on," 
when  there  came  a  ring  at  the  front-door.  There  was  no  one  to  answer 
it,  as  we  knew,  except  ourselves.  But  who,  at  that  time  of  night,  two 
hours  after  the  performance  had  begun,  could  it  possibly  be?  "By 
Jove  1  "  whispered  I,  already  trembling  with  the  sense  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  what  must  needs  come  to  pass,  "  it's  the  new  pupil." 

My  tutor,  I  knew,  was  expecting  one  from  Wales  about  that  date,  but 
in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  theatricals  we  had  clean  forgotten  all 
about  him.  The  bell  rang  again  with  increased  violence.  We  opened 
the  door,  and  there  stood  a  little  man,  with  a  Bradshaw  and  a  railway 
rug,  just  descended  from  a  snow-covered  fly.  His  gaze  wandered  from 
the  knight  in  his  doublet  and  hose  to  the  fool  in  scarlet,  and  back  again, 
in  speechless  astonishment.  He  had  evidently  a  mind  to  turn  and  flee, 
but  Sir  Walter,  with  gentle  violence,  constrained  him  to  enter.  We  led 
him  along  the  passage,  opened  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  and  pushed 
him  on  to  the  stage.  The  applause  was  deafening.  The  appearance  of 
a  modern  railway  traveler,  with  rug  and  guide,  among  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  was  thought  to  be  part  of  an  exquisite  burlesque.  The  queen 
wept  tears  of  laughter,  the  courtiers  roared,  not  from  complaisance,  but 
necessity  ;  the  whole  house  "  rose  "  at  the  unexpected  visitor,  who  faced 
it  with  his  mouth  open.  It  was  more  than  a  minute  before  my  tutor 
could  understand  what  had  happened.  He  came  forward,  full  of  politest 
apologies,  marred  by  fits  of  uncontrollable  mirth. 

"  My  dear  Mr.   D ,   I    can  not  express  my  sorrow"  (which  was 

very  true).  "  What  must  you  have  thought  of  your  reception  and  of 
my  house  ?  " 

The  Welshman  was  plucky  enough,  and,  not  unnaturally,  in  a 
frightful  rage.  "  I  thought  it  was  a  lunatic  asylum,  sir,"  he  answered, 
bitterly. 

Then  we  gave  him  three  cheers  and  one  cheer  more.  He  was  the 
hero  of  the  evening. 

His  first  prose  article  appeared  in  Household  Words. 
His  delight  at  its  acceptance  and  subsequent  publication  is 
thus  described  : 

A  mother's  pride  in  seeing  her  first-born  in  long  clothes  is  no  doubt 
considerable,  but  it  is  nothing  to  an  author's  delight  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  his  first  article  in  print.  In  this  case  the  well-known  line, 
"  Half  is  his,  and  half  is  thine,"  does  not  apply  ;  the  little  creature  is 
his  very  own,  and  small  as  it  is,  plays  the  part  of  master  of  the  cere- 
monies in  introducing  him  to  the  world  at  large.  From  that  moment  he 
is  no  longer  a  private  person,  but  an  author.  I  don't  know  how  many 
attempts!  bad  made  to  obtain  that  status  before  I  succeeded  ;  the  perse- 
verance of  Bruce's  spider,  as  compared  with  mine,  was  mere  impa- 
tience. If  I  could  have  foreseen  how  long  it  would  be  before  I  was  fated 
to  be  successful  again,  my  happiness  would  have  been  not  a  little 
dashed  ;  but  as  it  was,  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven.  I  received  three 
guineas  for  my  little  paper.  It  seemed  to  me  that  fame  and  fortune  had 
both  opened  wide  their  gates  to  me  at  once.  A  lady  novelist  has  written 
rapturously  of  the  feelings  that  were  aroused  within  her  by  the  first  kiss 
from  her  beloved  object,  though  he  was  but  a  Detrimental.    I  felt  like  her, 


with  the  additional  satisfaction  of  believing  myself  to  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent match. 

Here  is  how  he  disposed  of  this  precious  remuneration  : 

The  first  question  that  occurred  to  me  was  :  What  should  I  do  with 
the  money  ?  It  was  a  sum  too  small  to  invest,  and  too  sacred  to  be 
frittered  away  ;  in  the  end  I  bought  a  pig  with  it.  This  requires  a 
note  of  explanation.  In  Devonshire  there  are  no  pigs  worthy  of  the 
name,  only  a  kind  of  dog  with  a  pigskin  on  it — a  circumstance  which 
much  distressed  my  tutor,  who  was  a  judge  of  pigs  and  admired  them 
exceedingly.  Accordingly,  when  I  returned  after  my  next  vacation.  I 
brought  him  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  animal  from  Berkshire. 
Though  country  born  and  country  bred,  I  was  always  extremely  igno- 
rant of  country  matters.  A  fine  landscape  delighted  me,  yet  I  scarcely 
knew  an  ash  from  an  elm  ;  and  though  I  liked  animals,  I  did  so  as  a 
child  likes  them,  without  knowledge  of  their  habits.  .  .  . 

The  animal  in  question  was  chosen  for  me  by  an  expert,  and  he  (the 
animal)  accompanied  me,  in  a  large  hamper,  by  a  train  to  Devonshire. 
It  was  a  very  hot  day  in  August,  and  it  struck  me,  as  I  got  out  at  Bristol 
for  some  liquid  refreshment,  that  the  poor  pig  must  be  thirsty,  too. 
We  had  ten  minutes  to  wait,  but  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  ob- 
tained the  services  of  a  porter  for  this  (probably  unique)  performance. 
The  station  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  ;  two  excursion  trains  had 
come  in,  and  there  was  a  cattle-market  below-stairs,  he  told  me.  How- 
ever, we  got  my  hamper  and  took  it  down  in  the  lift  to  an  unoccupied 
apartment ;  my  four-footed  friend  never  uttered  a  sound  during  this 
process — he  was  either  dazed  with  unwonted  travel,  or  preparing  himself 
for  some  coming  struggle  ;  but  I  regarded  him  with  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy, believing  him  to  be  half  dead  with  heat  and  drought.  The 
porter  procured  a  pan  of  water,  and  then  proceeded  to  open  the  hamper. 
What  took  place  next  I  can  not  describe,  for  it  happened  in  a  mere 
flash  of  time  ;  there  was  a  cry  of  panic,  rage,  and  fear— a  squeal  is  no 
word  for  it — a  broken  pan,  a  prostrate  porter,  and  a  mad  pig  gone  !  If 
the  door  had  been  closed  he  would  without  doubt  have  bitten  us  both, 
but  fortunately  the  man  had  left  it  open.  The  next  moment  the  creat- 
ure was  in  the  market — the  "open  market,"  as  it  is  called,  but  alto- 
gether out  of  my  reach.  He  had  joined  a  great  band  of  pigs  (though 
the  owner  denied  it),  and  identification  was  out  of  the  question.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  pecuniary  proceeds  of  my  first  article. 

An  insight  into  the  trials  of  an  editor  can  be  gained  from 
his  experiences  on  Chambers*  s  Journal,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Leitch  Ritchie  for  a  time.     He  writes  : 

Until  a  man  becomes  an  editor  he  can  never  plumb  the  depths  of 
literary  human  nature  ;  the  position  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
most  surprising  studies,  especially  among  the  Rejected,  who  form 
nineteen-twentieths  of  his  constituency.  Vanity,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  the  leading  feature  of  this  class  ;  but  the  monsters  it  begets  in  the 
way  of  suspicion  and  duplicity  are  almost  inconceivable. 

It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  an  article,  after  the  first  few 
pages,  gummed  together  ;  the  writer's  notion  being  that  his  paper 
would  go  through  a  very  perfunctory  examination  indeed,  and  that  he 
would  thus  be  in  a  position  to  prove  what  insurmountable  obstacles  he 
had  had  to  contend  against  ;  it  never  struck  him  that,  even  if  his  de- 
vice was  not  discovered,  the  first  few  pages  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  data  for  his  condemnation. 

Others,  however,  would  admit  that  their  contributions  were  not  uni- 
formly admirable.  "After  the  first  ten  chapters,"  they  would  write, 
"you  will  find,  Mr.  Editor,  that  my  story  grows  intensely  interesting." 
When  these  precious  manuscripts  came  back  to  hand,  their  proprietors 
were  of  course  positively  convinced  that  the  eleventh  chapter  had  never 
been  reached,  and  so  far,  at  least,  they  came  to  a  just  conclusion. 

Others,  again,  were  really  modest  as  to  their  talents  ;  they  looked  for 
acceptance  on  quite  other  grounds  than  literary  merit — because  they 
were  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  because  they  were  more  than  sev- 
enty ;  because  they  had  an  aged  aunt  dependent  on  them  for  subsistence  ; 
because  their  husband  was  a  clergyman,  and  wanted  his  chancel  repaired  ; 
or  because  they  were  of  royal  descent. 

Some  would-be  contributors  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to  "  make 
the  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is  "  to  story-writing  ;  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  stooped  to  deception.  Their  arlicles.  they  would  assure 
us,  had  been  written  with  a  view  to  our  "  particular  needs."  and  "  had 
been  sent  to  no  other  periodical" — which  was  not  always  true.  We 
1 '  Wes  "  have  an  almost  infallible  test  for  ascertaining  whether  our  maga- 
zine is  the  first  love  of  a  contributor,  and  I  have  known  language  of 
virgin  passion  to  be  applied  to  us  after  it  had  been  addressed,  in  vain,  to 
several  other  quarters.  The  most  amazing  of  these  hypocritical  ap- 
peals were,  however,  personal,  and  directed  to  my  coadjutor  himself. 
The  writers  had  known  his  works  from  their  childhood,  had  admired  his 
genius  from  the  first  moment  they  had  begun  to  appreciate  literary  ex- 
cellence, and  held  his  name  as  a  household  word — yet  never  by  any 
accident  did  they  spell  it  right. 

Thackeray  found  the  communications  of  his  contributors, 
and  especially  the  would-be  ones,  annoying  to  an  incredible 
degree.  He  complained  to  Payn  of  one  case  in  particular, 
which  was  as  follows  : 

A  young  fellow  had  sent  him  a  long  story,  for  which  he  demanded 
particular  attention  "from  the  greatest  of  novelists,"  upon  the  ground 
that  he  bad  a  sick  sister  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  support. 
Thackeray  was  touched  by  the  appeal,  and,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
wrote  his  correspondent  a  long  letter  of  advice,  inclosing  also  (which 
was  by  no  means  contrary  to  his  custom)  some  pecuniary  assistance. 
"I  feel  for  your  position,"  be  said,  "and  appreciate  your  motive  for 
exertion  ;  but  1  must  tell  you  at  once  that  you  will  never  do  anything  in 
literature.  Your  contribution  is  worthless  in  every  way,  and  it  is  the 
truest  kindness,  both  to  her  for  whom  you  are  working  and  to  yourself, 
to  tell  you  so  outright.  Turn  your  mind  at  once  to  some  other  in- 
dustry." 

This  produced  a  reply  from  the  young  gentleman  which  astonished 
Thackeray  a  great  deal  more  than  it  did  me.  It  was  couched  in  the 
most  offensive  terms  conceivable,  and  ended  by  telling  "  the  greatest  of 
novelists  "  that,  though  he  had  attained  by  good  luck  "  the  top  of  the 
tree,  he  would  one  day  find  himself,  where  he  deserved  to  be,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it." 

"  For  my  part."  said  Thackeray  (upon  my  showing  some  premonitory 
symptoms  of  suffocation),  "  I  see  little  to  laugh  at.  What  a  stupid, 
ungrateful  beast  the  man  must  be  !  and  if  ever  I  waste  another  half 
hour  again  in  writing  to  a  creature  of  that  sort,  'call  me  horse,"  or 
worse."  He  was  not  so  accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of  rejected  contrib- 
utors as  I  was. 

Among  the  various  cases  illustrative  of  the  curiosities  of 
editorship,  the  author  mentions  these  : 

There  was  a  young  poet  among  my  contributors  who  also  immensely 
interested  me.  His  effusions  were  not  only  far  above  the  average  of 
magazine  verse,  but  of  great  merit  and  still  greater  promise.  He  was 
not  twenty-one,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  morbid  in  his  composition. 
They  were  so  hopeful  and  wholesome,  indeed,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
have  supposed,  what  was  in  fact,  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  in- 
curable disease,  and  knew  it.  We  corresponded  pretty  frequently.  One 
day  I  received  a  reply  from  his  father,  instead  of  himself,  announcing 
his  son's  death.  It  is  too  sacred  to  quote  here,  but  what  he  said  of  the 
intense  pleasure  the  young  man  bad  derived  from  the  encouragement  I 
had  been  able  to  afford  him  gave  me  a  lasting  satisfaction. 

There  were  sadder  incidents  even  than  this.  Some  one  lost  to  his 
friends,  or  at  all  events  to  one  friend,  either  mother  or  lover,  had 
written  a  poem  in  the  Journal,  which,  meeting  her  eye  long  after  its 
publication,  had  apparently  betrayed  to  her  his  identity. 

"  I  fear  that  what  I  am  about  to  request,"  she  wrote,  "is  beyond  your 
power  to  grant,  but  I  make  it  with  an  extreme  yearning.  .  .  .  Can  you, 

■will  you,  tell  me  who  wrote  or  sent  to  you  the  lines  entitled ? 

Was  there  a  name  or  initials  ?  Was  it  sent  from  England  or  A  ustralia  ? 
.  .  .  Try,  try,  sir,  to  remember  ;  a  broken-hearted  and  dying  woman 
will  ever  bless  you  !     For  pity's  sake  endeavor  to  satisfy  me  I  " 

One  gentleman  sent  us  a  pressing  paper  on  the  "  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland.*'  He  was  an  Irishman  himself,  he  told  us,  which,  however,  was 
somewhat  superfluous,  for  in  his  precipitancy  he  had  omitted  to  give  his 
address.  A  week  afterward  he  wrote  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  to 
know  why  he  had  not  heard  from  us,  which  nolhiDg  but  the  appearance 
of  his  "  Round  Towers"  in  print  could,  in  his  opinion,  excuse  ;  but  in 
this  case,  too,  he  gave  no  clew,  save  the  post-mark,  which  was  Dublin, 
to  his  private  address.  Then  he  wrote  to  say  that  flesh  and  blood  could 
stand  such  neglect  no  longer,  and  that  he  was  coming  over  to  Edinburgh 


to  demand  a  personal  explanation  ;  and  still  he  omitted  to  say  where  he 
wrote  from.  Eventually  he  actually  arrived,  livid  and  foaming,  and  on 
being  confronted  with  his  headless  correspondence,  only  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter,  and  observed  that  it  was  "  mighty  queer." 

One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  young  authors, 
the  author  says,  is  their  impatience.     He  adds  : 

They  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  accepted,  and  when  they  are  accepted 
they  are  in  a  still  greater  hurry  to  be  printed.  They  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  exigencies  of  publication,  and  do  not  understand  why  their 
contribution  which  was  sent  in  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month  should 
not  be  in  type  upon  the  twenty-seventh.  I  had  experienced  this  feeling 
of  impatience  myself,  and  I  had  had  cause  to  regret  it.  When  I  was  a 
very  tender  stripling  indeed — not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  at 
most— I  had  sent  an  article  to  the  People's  Journal,  and  received  the 
joyful  tidings  of  its  acceptance.  It  was  the  first  paper  that  I  had 
ever  had  accepted,  and  I  was  wild  with  triumph  and  delight.  Rather 
to  my  annoyance,  however,  when  I  purchased  the  next  Saturday's 
number,  I  did  not  find  in  it  what  I  looked  for.  However,  I 
managed  to  exist  for  seven  days  longer  without  bursting,  bought 
the  succeeding  number  within  the  first  hour  of  its  appearance, 
tore  it  open  without  waiting  for  a  paper  -  knife,  and  was  disap- 
pointed again.  Then  I  wrote  to  the  editor,  very  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately, pointing  out  that  there  had  been  a  mistake,  and  begging, 
in  the  most  courteous  manner,  that  it  might  not  occur  again.  It  did, 
however,  occur  again  ;  whereupon  I  wrote  him  another  letter,  not  so 
dispassionate,  and  in  course  of  post  received  (most  deservedly),  my  man- 
uscript declined!  With  this  recollection  in  my  mind,  I  of  course  felt  no 
surprise  at  the  impatience  of  contributors.  The  forms  it  took  were, 
however,  sometimes  very  peculiar.  That  the  subject  was  as  old  as  the 
hills,  did  not  make  the  slightest  difference.  The  same  anxiety  for  instant 
publication  was  manifested  for  some  essay  upon  the  character  of  Queen 
Cleopatra  as  though  it  were  on  a  topic  of  the  day  ;  it  never  seemed  to 
strike  these  writers  that  what  the  world  had  done  without  for  a  thousand 
years  or  so,  it  might  still  do  without  for  another  fortnight  ;  they  hoped 
to  see  their  contribution  towards  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  "  in  our 
next  issue,"  with  the  word  "  next"  underlined. 

Besides  those  novels  already  mentioned,  James  Payn  was 
the  author  of  "  A  Beggar  on  Horseback,"  "  A  Confidential 
Agent,"  "At  Her  Mercy,"  "A  Woman's  Vengeance,"  "A 
Grape  From  a  Thorn,"  "  Bred  in  the  Bone,"  "  By  Proxy," 
"  High  Spirits,"  "  Carlyon's  Year,"  "  Cecil's  Tryst,"  "  For 
Cash  Only,"  "Found  Dead,"  "From  Exile,"  "Gwendoline's 
Harvest,"  "  Halves,"  "  Kit  :  A  Memory,"  "  Less  Black 
Than  We're  Painted,"  "Murphy's  Master,"  "One  of  the 
Family,"  "The  Best  of  Husbands,"  "The  Canon's  Ward," 
"Thicker  Than  Water,"  "Under  One  Roof,"  "Walter's 
Word,"  "What  He  Cost  Her,"  "Won— Not  Wooed,"  and 
many  others  of  lesser  note. 

He  possessed  a  genial  temperament,  much  knowledge  and 
industry,  an  agile  fancy,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men 
and  affairs.  He  will  be  missed  and  mourned  by  a  host  of 
readers  in  both  England  and  America. 


General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  who,  as  the  United  States 
representative  at  the  Spanish  court,  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  diplomatic  play  in  Madrid,  was  a  good  soldier  and  a 
good  lawyer  before  President  McKinley  appointed  him  to  the 
important  post  in  the  Spanish  capital.  General  Woodford 
was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1835,  was  educated  at  Yale, 
received  his  professional  training  at  Columbia  College,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1857.  The  young  law- 
yer was  asked  by  President  Lincoln  to  go  into  the  campaign, 
and  as  war  broke  out  soon  after,  he  entered  the  service  as 
soon  as  he  could,  although  he  was  at  that  time  United  States 
district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
This  position  could  not  hold  him  back  from  enlistment,  how- 
ever, and  he  put  his  name  down  on  the  roll  of  volunteers  as 
a  private,  but  rapidly  gained  promotion  after  promotion  until 
he  became  colonel.  He  served  as  judge-advocate  of  the 
Department  of  the  South  and  chief  of  the  staff  of  General 
Gilmore.  In  1865  he  went  back  to  New  York  to  look  up 
his  clients.  He  had  much  troable  in  keeping  out  of  politics, 
and  finally  went  to  Congress  in  1872,  where  his  brilliancy 
made  him  a  noted  figure.  He  was  made  district  attorney 
by  President  Grant,  and  served  in  the  same  capacity  under 
Garfield.  This  ended  his  political  career  until  President  Mc- 
Kinley appointed  him  to  the  Spanish  ministry. 

■«  ■  ^ — ■ 

Emperor  William  of  Germany  is  now  attracting  the 
plaudits  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  his  contemplated  per- 
sonal crusade  against  the  Holy  Land.  The  important  task 
which  the  emperor  has  set  himself  is  to  regain  for  the 
church  the  possession  of  the  Ccenaculum,  or  the  Chamber 
of  the  Last  Supper,  at  Jerusalem.  The  Sultan's  coopera- 
tion has  already  been  obtained  and  the  royal  pilgrim  has 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  Pope  Leo  expressing 
warm  thanks  for  this  new  proof  of  interest  in  the  eternal 
welfare  of  the  Christian  church.  The  emperor's  pro- 
gramme also  includes  the  dedication  of  the  German  church 
in  the  Holy  City  and  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner- 
stones for  a  German  school,  parsonage,  and  hospital.  The 
hospital  will  be  erected  in  the  very  heart  of  Jerusalem,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Muristan.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
the  empress  would  be  a  member  of  the  expedition,  but  as 
her  physicians  have  warned  her  against  horseback  riding, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  carriage  driving  in  Palestine, 
she  will  remain  at  home,  very  much  to  her  regret  it  is  said. 

■^-»  ^ 

Lieutenant  de  Castro,  of  the  Chilean  navy,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  waters  and  islands  in  and  around  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  believes  that  the  American  people  under- 
rate the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Spaniards  and  also  the 
strength  and  annihilating  power  of  the  Spanish  navy.  He 
agrees  that  a  great  naval  battle  is  in  prospect  and  that  both 
sides  will  fight  while  a  plank  is  above  water  and  a  man  left 
to  train  a  gun. 

■»  »  ^. 

The  total  area  of  government  lands  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  fixed  at  1,782,500  acres,  divided  as  follows  : 
Valuable  building  lots,  145  acres  ;  coffee,  76,270  acres  ; 
cane,  25,626  acres  ;  rice,  977  acres  ;  government  interest 
in  homesteads,  20,000  acres;  grazing,  451,200  acres  ;  high 
forest  lands,  681,282  acres;  rugged  mountain  tracts,  227,- 
000  acres  ;  barren  lands,  300,000  acres. 

Once  when  Mr.  Edison   was  waited  upon  by  the  commit- 
tee of  a  church  to  get  his  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  pro- 
tecting the   building   with   lightning-rods,  he  said  to  them  : 
"  By  all  means   put  on  the  rods.     You  know  Providence 
sometimes  absent-minded." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Realistic  New  England  Novel. 

"The  Red-Bridge  Neighborhood,"  by  Maria 
Louise  Pool,  and  books  of  that  genre,  are  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  tide  of  realism  that  has  swept  over 
the  literary  world  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  producing 
a  style  of  fiction  which  is  dominated  by  the  minute 
reproduction  of  the  commonplace  things  in  life,  and 
the  portrayal  of  "  mankind  in  its  shirt-sleeves,"  so  to 
speak.  This  style  of  fiction  is  very  different  from  the 
idealism  and  romanticism  that  characterize  the 
writings  of  Hawthorne,  Poe.  and  Cooper,  types  of  an 
elder  generation.  Miss  Pool  is  a  comparatively  young 
writer,  but  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  she  has 
produced  a  number  of  books,  after  the  manner  ap- 
proved by  the  New  Realism,  that  place  her  in  the 
same  rank  with  Mary  E.  Wiikins  and  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett ;  for,  like  them,  she  has  expended  her  energies 
in  local  portraitures  of  New  England  types,  and  the 
charm  of  her  style,  like  theirs,  lies  in  its  simplicity  and 
accuracy  as  to  homely  details,  rather  than  in  effects 
of  great  descriptive  or  imaginative  genius.  From  Miss 
Pool's  point  of  view,  however,  the  daily  aspect  of  life 
seems  tinged  with  a  sad  and  tragic  hue,  which  colors 
all  of  her  work  and  gives  it  a  distinct  character  of  its 
own. 

In  "The  Red- Bridge  Neighborhood"  the  reader's 
deepest  sympathy  is  aroused  for  the  one  woman  in 
the  story  who  plays  a  womanly  part— Olive  New- 
comb,  whose  life  is  a  bitter  tragedy,  but  whose  pure 
character  is  unsullied  by  her  degrading  environment. 
As  for  the  male  characters,  Miss  Pool  has  drawn 
them  "in  their  habitual  moods  of  vacancy  and 
tiresomeness  "—as  Howells  says  that  the  sincere  ob- 
server of  man  should  draw  him — rather  than  in 
their  heroic  or  occasional  phases,  with  the  result 
that  the  reader's  most  lively  contempt  is  inspired. 
Robert  Nawn,  a  young  factory-hand,  whose  father  is 
a  miser,  has  plighted  his  troth  with  Olive  Newcomb, 
a  poor  but  high-minded  young  woman  of  the  Puri- 
tan type  ;  but  before  the  wedding-day  Robert  flies 
into  a  rage  and  breaks  with  Olive,  turning  imme- 
diately to  another  girl,  Isabel  Keating,  an  orphan 
with  money  of  her  own,  who  has  never  made  any 
secret  of  her  love  for  handsome  Robert  Nawn. 
Within  a  couple  of  months  he  asks  her  to  be  his 
wife,  and  is  accepted  ;  but  on  his  way  home  the 
same  afternoon  he  meets  his  former  sweetheart's 
mother,  who  tells  him  that  Olive  is  dying  for  love  of 
him,  and  again  overcome  by  his  passionate  though 
vacillating  love  for  her,  he  rushes  to  the  house,  ob- 
tains her  consent  to  a  hasty  ceremony,  brings  the 
minister,  and  they  are  married  forthwith.  After  this, 
Olive  becomes  the  household  drudge  at  Nawn 
house  for  a  miserly  father-in-law  and  a  husband 
whose  vicious  character  has  not  one  redeeming 
trait.  But  Olive's  love  for  him  seems  not  to  wane, 
though  she  is  keenly  alive  to  his  faults,  and  even 
knows  that  he  is  disloyal  to  her,  until  he  suggests  a 
divorce  in  order  that  he  may  marry  Isabel.  Even 
then  she  does  not  cast  him  off  completely,  for  when 
he  is  spurned  by  Isabel  and  disinherited  by  his 
father,  whom  he  has  twice  attempted  to  rob,  he 
comes  back  to  her  ill,  and  she  nurses  him  until  he 
dies.  To  the  reader's  ineffable  relief,  a  bright  future 
now  dawns  for  poor  Olive,  and  we  leave  her,  the 
surprised  heir  of  her  miserly  father-in-law's  "eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,"  in  the  kindly  care  of  the 
good-looking  bachelor-lawyer,  Mr.  Hyland,  "who 
often  rides  over  on  business  from  the  Falls." 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 


Genesis  of  the  French  Republic. 
In  awork  of  two  octavo  volumes  entitled  "  France," 
the  English  author,  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley, 
has  essayed  a  critical  study  of  modern  France  in  its 
political  aspects.  The  recognized  peculiarities  of 
the  French  people,  and  their  record  of  revolutions,  em- 
pires, and  republics,  render  such  a  study  no  slight 
undertaking.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  political 
system  which  is  the  result  of  the  violent  experiments 
in  government  through  which  the  nation  has  passed 
in  the  last  one  hundred  years,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  go  back  and  record  step  by  step  the  influences 
which  the  transition  from  the  first  revolution  to 
Napoleonic  empire,  to  Bourbon  restoration,  to  a 
second  republic,  again  to  empire,  and  finally  to  a 
third  republic,  have  had  upon  the  statecraft  of  the 
present  day.  The  first  iepublic  lasted  fourteen 
years,  and  out  of  the  sinking  of  personality,  conse- 
quent upon  the  fervid  devotion  of  the  sans  culotte 
to  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  strangely 
enough  grew  up  the  most  powerful  personality,  in 
Napoleon,  that  ever  despotized  a  people  or  terror- 
ized the  world.  The  second  republic  survived  but 
four  years,  and  again  gave  way  to  Napoleonic 
mastery.  The  third  republic  has  now  endured  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  of  historic  value  and 
of  timely  interest  to  inquire  into  the  promise  of  its 
permanence. 

In  attempting  this,  the  author  has  taken  into  ac- 
count the  French  people  as  well  as  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  effect  of  each  on  the  other.  His 
models  have  been  Young's  "Travels  in  France,"  a 
work  .levoted  to  the  observation  of  passing  events 
just  previous  to  the  first  revolution,  and  De  Tocque- 
viHe's  "  Democracy  of  America,"  practically  confined 
to  a  ..eatise-on  abstract  political  science.  The  plan 
folio1  ,'d  in  "  France  "  is  a  conbi nation  of  these  two 
view-points,  and  the  result  is  a  critical  review  of  the 
' '  problems  of  government  and  other  cognate  ques- 


tions in  a  nation  which  is  the  most  complex  product 
of  civilization  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  The  ad- 
ministrations of  the  presidents,  from  Thiers  to  Faure, 
are  reviewed  in  both  personal  and  political  character- 
istics. 

The  second  volume  is  taken  up  with  an  explanation 
of  the  French  parliamentary  system,  so  minute  as  to 
make  it  almost  a  hand-book  of  French  politics.  The 
reader  is  made  acquainted  with  the  Chambers,  the 
electoral  system,  the  ministries,  and  their  relations  to 
the  Chambers.  Not  only  has  the  author  covered  these 
heads  of  governmental  depanments.  but  he  describes 
the  rise  and  meaning  of  the  different  political  groups, 
and  the  hopes,  aims,  and  ambitions  of  each  group. 
Among  these  are  treated  the  Royalists,  Rallif-s,  Op- 
portunists, Radicals,  and  Socialists.  While  not  pos- 
ing as  a  prophet,  Mr.  Bodley  finds  enough  in  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  French  politics  to  induce  this 
significant  conclusion  :  "The  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  now  beset  peoples  are  of  a  different  order  from 
those  apparent  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  the  French  nation  may  need  as 
strong  a  hand  to  guide  it  out  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury as  that  of  the  First  Consul,  which  brought  it 
thither." 

The  two  volumes,  containing  over  eight  hundred 
pages,  are  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $4.00. 

Dana's  Travels  in  the  Orient. 

"  Eastern  Journeys  "  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  in 
which  are  printed  some  interesting  notes  of  travel  in 
Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  late 
Charles  A.  Dana.  The  itinerary  of  the  famous 
editor's  travel  lay  through  the  Mediterranean,  with 
two  stops  in  Greece,  to  Constantinople  and  Odessa, 
thence  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Batoum,  then  by  rail 
to  Tiflis  and  Baku  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  Samarcand 
in  Turkestan,  and  finally  back  through  European 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany  ;  and  this  is  supple- 
mented with  three  chapters  on  Jerusalem,  how  to  get 
there,  and  what  to  see. 

The  most  interesting  parts  are  those  which  treat  of 
Russia  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  Everywhere  Mr. 
Dana  found  the  Russian  railways  safe,  comfortable, 
anchegreeable,  and  the  Russians  themselves  hospita- 
ble to  the  stranger  within  their  gates,  especially  if  he 
be  an  American.  He  discourses  learnedly  of  Oriental 
potteries  and  Russian  gastronomies,  and  is  delighted 
with  the  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod.  Warsaw  he  con- 
siders "  the  most  poetic  city  of  Europe,"  and  he  has 
a  few  words  of  praise  for  the  Jewish  population  there. 

In  the  chapters  on  Jerusalem  Mr.  Dana  repeats  the 
curious  reason  for  the  belief  held  by  the  Oriental 
Jews  that  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Jerusalem 
presages  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  last 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prediction  of  the  return 
of  the  Hebrew  exiles  is  made,  it  says  that  they  shall 
return  "upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters, 
and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts,"  according 
to  the  English  version.  There  is  no  justification  for 
so  translating  the  Hebrew  word  here  represented  by 
swift  beasts;  by  analogy  of  roots,  it  would  mean 
"swaying  furnaces."  This  can  not  be  a  figurative 
description  of  the  dromedary,  for  that  beast  is  repre- 
sented by  another  word  in  other  passages  by  the  same 
prophet.  "Swaying  furnaces,"  however,  is  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  our  modern  locomotives,  and 
so  the  Oriental  Jews  look  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  by  rail. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Edward  Bellamy,  the  famous  author  of  "  Looking 
Backward,"  who  came  to  Denver,  Colo.,  from  his 
home  in  Massachusetts  last  fall  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining his  health,  is  dying  of  consumption,  and  the 
end  is  believed  to  be  near. 

Count  Tolstoy  is  on  the  point  of  bringing  out  a  new 
book.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  career  as  a 
journalist  and  writer  will  shortly  be  celebrated  by  his 
admirers,  whose  number  is  legion.  A  school  bearing 
his  name  will  be  founded  at  Moscow,  as  one  token  of 
esteem  on  this  occasion.  Tolstoy  is  an  honorary 
member  of  all  the  Russian  universities,  and  corre- 
spondent of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 

It  is  perhaps  not  often  that  three  sisters  show  such 
literary  capacity— albeit  on  the  lighter  side  of  litera- 
ture— as  Mrs.  Francis  Blundell,  whose  "  North 
Country  Village  "  has  gone  through  several  editions, 
and  has  been  delightfully  illustrated  by  an  American 
artist,  Mr.  Frank  Felloes  ;  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle,  the 
author,  in  collaboration  with  her  husband,  of  "The 
Pride  of  Jennico,"  a  capital  novel  now  being  drama- 
tized ;  and  Miss  Elinor  Sweetman,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  writer  in  magazines  and  has  published  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  "Footsteps  of  the  Gods." 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  are  writing  a  negro  comic  opera  together  ;  the 
cast,  it  is  said,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  colored 
people.  The  idea  is  certainly  striking  ;  if  there  is 
anything  in  novelty,  it  ought  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Kipling's  "Captains  Courageous"  has  gone 
into  its  thirtieth  thousand,  although  only  five  months 
have  elapsed  since  publication. 

A  number  of  "  representative  Englishwomen  "  have 
sent  an  address  to  M.  Zola,  expressing  their  entire 
sympathy  .vith  him  in  his  recent  difficulties  ;  among 
other  things  that  they  admire  him  for  is  the  "  noble 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  disinterested  sincerity"  he 


has  ' '  displayed  in  a  most  unequal  struggle."  Among 
the  signers  are  Edna  Lyall,  Sarah  Grand,  Ellen 
Terry,  Miss  Braddon,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Furniss. 

Frank  Stockton's  interesting  "  Pirates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Coast,"  which  is  now  running  in  St.  Niclwlas, 
will,  after  its  course  as  a  serial,  be  issued  under  the 
title  of  "  Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coasts." 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
at  Mentone  states  that  the  late  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley's  funeral  was  attended  by  many  members  of  the 
English  colony.  The  closing  scenes  in  the  young 
artist's  life  were  exceedingly  pathetic.  He  suffered 
great  pain,  but  was  invariably  gentle  and  patient. 
When  very  near  the  end  he  said  he  was  very  sorry  to 
leave  the  bright  world  so  young,  and  his  work  so  in- 
complete, but  since  it  was  God's  will  he  was  ready  to 
go.  He  was  full  of  projects  of  future  work  almost 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  His  end  was  quite 
peaceful. 

Molly  Elliot  Seawell's  new  novel,  "The  Loves  of 
the  Lady  Arabella,"  will  shortly  be  published  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  period  is  that 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century — a  time 
near  enough  to  be  in  touch  with  the  modern  world, 
but  full  of  a  splendid  picturesqueness.  The  illustra- 
tions will  be  made  by  George  Gibbs. 

A  brilliant  staff  of  artists  and  correspondents  will 
represent  Harper's  Weekly  during  hostilities  between 
this  country  and  Spain,  among  them  being  John  R. 
Spears,  with  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  ;  O.  K.  Davis, 
with  the  Flying  Squadron  ;  and  Harold  Martin,  at 
St.  Thomas.  Such  artists  as  Frederic  Remington, 
Rufus  Zogbaum,  and  others  will  portray  the  en- 
gagements in  which  our  army  and  navy  may  partici- 
pate, and  altogether  the  Weekly  will  present  an 
accurate,  concise,  and  authentic  pictorial  history  of 
the  war. 

L'Enfant  Terrible,  the  new  quarterly  to  which 
Oliver  Herford  and  Gelett  Burgess  have  dedicated 
their  artistic  and  literary  talents,  has  appeared  under 
date  of  April  1st. 

In  the  preface  of  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  Ibsen 
notes  that  he  has  "  often  observed  with  regret  "  that 
the  younger  generation  expounds  and  interprets  his 
later  products  in  a  "  curious,  deficient,  and  errone- 
ous "  way.  He  says  that  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  know  more  about  his  later  than  his  earlier  work. 
He  suggests  that  this  younger  generation  shall  buy 


this  "new,  uniform,  revised,  and  complete"  edition, 
and  read  it  right  through,  taking  everything  in  their 
chronological  order. 

The  long-expected  work  on  sex -determination  by 
Dr.  Leopold  Schenk,  director  of  the  Embryological 
Institute  of  Vienna,  is  announced  for  immediate  pub- 
lication in  Vienna,  Magdeburg,  and  Leipzig.  Its  title 
will  be  "  Einfluss  auf  das  Geschlechtsverhaltniss," 
and  the  price  will  be  three  marks. 


Worth  Having 

AT  THE  PRICE. 

Quo  Vadis 25c.  Postage  10c 

Rubaiyal 10c.  "        free 

Dante's  New  Life     50c.  "          5c 
The  Martian.      By 

Author  of  "Trilby." 

Illustrated $1.00  *'         15c 

And  many  other  books  at  moderate 
prices. 

ROBERTSON'S 

126    POST    STKEET, 

San  Francisco. 


Tired  eyes  gain  rest  and 
relief  from  properly  fitted 
glasses. 


HiRscir  &  Kaiser, 

7    Kearny  St. 


From  April  20th 
To  Jan.  1st,  1899 
For   two    dollars. 


I  HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


begins  another  era  in  its  existence  to-day. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  declared 
that  Spain  must  at  once  relinquish  its  au- 
thority in  Cuba.  HARPER'S  WEEKLY 
whose  pictorial  history  of  the  last  war  marked 
an  epoch  in  American  illustrated  journalism 
will,  with  enormously  increased  facilities,  be 
an  accurate,  concise,  and  authentic 

PICTORIAL    HISTORY 
OF  THIS  WAR 

from  now  until  peace  is  assured.  A  bril- 
liant staff  of  artists  and  correspondents 
will  represent  the  WEEKLY  at  the  front. 
Rufus  F.  Zogbaum,  Frederic  Remington, 
CarltonT.  Chapman, W.  A.  Rogers,  and  others, 
will  accurately  portray  theengagementsin  which 
our  Army  and  Navy  may  participate,  as  well 
as  happenings  at  Washington.  Among  the 
WEEKLY'S  special  correspondents  will  be 
John  R.  Spears,  with  the  North  Atlantic  fleet; 
O.  K.  Davis,  with  the  Flying  Squadron  ;  Harold 
Martin,  at  St.  Thomas.'  To  bring  this  matter 
home  to  every  good  American,  the  publishers 
will  send,  prepaid,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  from 


APRIL  20  to  JANUARY  1,1899   i 


s 


2. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
Franklin  Sq.,  N.  Y.  City 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

A  War-Correspoodenfs  Fascinating  Book. 

The  hurried  reviewer  closes  "  With  the  Conquer- 
ing Turk  "  with  mixed  feelings.  When  he  took  the 
book  up,  he  knew  it  was  an  account  of  a  war- 
correspondent's  experiences  in  the  recent  Gra^co- 
Turkish  War,  written  by  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  clever 
English  newspaper  man  who  was  sent  to  this  country 
by  one  of  the  great  London  papers  to  "  write  us  up" 
at  the  time  of  the  Venezuelan  difficulty  with  England, 
and  afterward  wrote  a  readable  book  about  us,  "  The 
Land  of  the  Dollar." 

That  ought  to  be  enough  information  to  write  a 
brief  notice  on,  but  the  reviewer  is  conscientious  and 
dips  into  the  book.  He  reads  the  characterization  of 
the  Turk  on  the  first  page:  "Sharp-nosed,  bold- 
eyed,  bushy-browed,  a  little  heavy  in  the  mouth  and 
cheek,  slouching  in  his  walk,  a  little  slow  in  move- 
ment, but  always  powerful  in  build  and  masterful  in 
bearing — he  is  the  stuff  which  either  heroes  or  devils 
might  be  made  of."  This  is  interesting,  and  the  re- 
viewer reads  on.  He  reads  about  the  funny  Turkish 
uniforms  ;  the  strange  Jews  of  Salonica  who  have 
been  "  marrying  each  other  in  and  in  until  they  are 
said  to  have  bred  into  themselves  weird,  super- 
human attributes — second-sight  and  prophecy"  ;  of 
the  admirable  Turkish  hospital  at  Salonica  ;  of  the 
coffee-taking  and  cigarette-smoking  that  accompany 
all  Turkish  official  intercourse  ;  of  the  trials  of 
Oriental  servants,  the  terrors  of  travel,  and  the  tribu- 
lations of  the  correspondent  who  would  buy  a  horse. 

But  there — Mr.  Steevens  went  through  the  little 
war  from  start  to  finish,  and  he  describes  his  experi- 
ences among  these  picturesque  people  and  events  so 
entertainingly  that  even  the  hurried  reviewer  reads 
every  page  lest  he  should  miss  some  of  Mr.  Steevens's 
good  things — not  of  the  oddities  and  humors  of  the 
campaign  alone,  but  of  his  well-considered  and 
broad-minded  judgments  of  individuals  and  types. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

New  Publications. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  issued 
"  The  Golden  North,"  replete  with  information, 
maps,  and  engravings  relative  to  the  Canadian 
North-West  and  the  Alaskan  gold-fields.  C.  R. 
Tuttle  is  the  author. 

More,  than  forty  stories  of  life  and  incidents  in  the 
Confederate  army,  told  by  George  Cary  Eggleston, 
have  been  published  under  the  title  "Southern 
Soldier  Stories"  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  Zogbaum. 
Price,  $1.50. 

A  late  addition  to  the  Century  Science  Series  is 
"  Pasteur."  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Louis  Pasteur,  the  eminent  French  scientist,  with 
portraits  by  Percy  Frankland  and  Mrs.  Percy  Frank- 
land.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  grouped  together  a  dozen 
short  stories  of  the  South  in  war-time  and  since  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Tales  of  the  Home  Folks  in  Peace 
and  War."  It  is  embellished  with  four  full-page  illus- 
trations. Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  51.50. 

"The  Habitant  and  Other  French  -  Canadian 
Poems,"  by  Dr.  William  Henry  Drummond,  is  a 
handsomely  printed  volume,  with  many  full-page  and 
other  illustrations  of  a  high  order  by  Frederick  Simp- 
son Coburn.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

An  English  edition  of  "A  Distinguished  Provin- 
cial at  Paris,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Balzac 
by  Ellen  Marriage  and  edited  by  the  well-known 
Englishman  of  letters.  George  Saintsbury,  has  been 
published  in  the  Com6die  Humaine  Series  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  ' '  Pearl  Necklace  of 
Thoughts  of  Women,"  from  the  French  by  Henri 
Pene  du  Bois,  are  collected  the  maxims  of  many  well- 
known  women,  including  George  Sand,  Mme.  de 
Stael,  Mme.  Roland,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  many 
others.     Published  by  Meyer  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  new  volume  entitled  "  Psychologic  Foundations 
of  Education,"  by  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  has 
been  added  to  the  International  Education  Series 
published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York.  The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  show  the 
genesis  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  depict 
the  relation  of  psychology  to  education,  and  to 
illustrate  how  it  may  be  best  used  by  the  teacher. 
Price,  $1.50. 

"  The  Winter's  Tale  "  has  been  issued  as  the  elev- 
enth volume  of  a  new  variorum  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  the  text 
being  that  of  the  Editio  Princeps,  which  appeared  in 
the  Folio  of  1623.  It  contains  textual  notes,  a  com- 
mentary, and  an  appendix,  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  work  being  that  after  each  reading  recorded  in 
the  notes  the  names  follow  of  those  editors  who  have 
adopted  that  reading,  the  student  being  thus  enabled, 
at  a  glance,  to  estimate  the  weight  of  authority. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $4.00, 

Although  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens,  his  books 
are  still  of  such  interest  in  every  reading  household 


and  his  personality  still  so  interesting,  that  any  new 
light  thrown  on  the  author  and  his  work  is  sure  to 
be  eagerly  welcomed.  In  a  new  volume  entitled 
"Charles  Dickens"  a  critical  study  of  the  great 
story-teller  has  been  made  by  George  Gissing.  In 
it  will  be  found  an  examination  of  the  man,  his 
methods,  the  characters  he  has  portrayed,  his  com- 
parative place  in  literature,  and  his  ability  to  use 
humor,  pathos,  and  satiric  portraiture  in  depicting 
the  unique  characters  he  chose  for  his  pages.  Pub- 
lished  by    Dodd,  Mead    &   Cq.,  New  York;   price, 

$2.00. 

• — ^    » 

BATTLE-BORN    BALLADS. 


How  Sleep  the  Brave. 
How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mold. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung  : 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 

—  William  Collins. 

Cavalry  Song. 
Our  good  steeds  snuff  the  evening  air, 

Our  pulses  with  their  purpose  tingle  ; 
The  foeman's  fires  are  twinkling  there  ; 
He  leaps  to  hear  our  sabres  jingle  ! 
Halt! 
Each  carbine  sends  its  whizzing  ball  : 
Now,  cling  !  clang  !  forward  all, 
Into  the  fight ! 

Dash  on  beneath  the  smoking  dome  : 

Through  level  lightnings  gallop  nearer  1 
One  look  to  Heaven  !     No  thoughts  of  home  ; 
The  guidons  that  we  bear  are  dearer. 
Charge ! 
Cling  !  clang  !  forward  all ! 
Heaven  help  those  whose  horses  fall ! 
Cut  left  and  right ! 

They  flee  before  our  fierce  attack  1 

They  fall !  they  spread  in  broken  surges  ! 
Now,  comrades,  bear  our  wounded  back. 
And  leave  the  foeman  to  his  dirges. 
Wheel  1 
The  bugles  sound  the  swift  recall : 
Cling  !  clang  !  backward  all ! 
Home,  and  good-night ! 

— Edmund  Clarence  Siedman. 


Roll-Call. 
'  Corporal  Green  !  "  the  orderly  cried. 
"  Here  I  "  was  the  answer,  loud  and  clear, 

From  the  lips  of  the  soldier  who  stood  near  ; 
And  "  Here  !  "  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 

'  Cyrus  Drew  ! " — then  silence  fell — 

This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call  ; 
Only  bis  rear  man  had  seen  him  fall. 
Killed  or  wounded  he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood  in  the  failing  light, 
These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks, 
As  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books, 

While  slowly  gathered  the  shades  of  night. 

The  fern  on  the  hillsides  was  splashed  with  blood. 
And  down  in  the  corn  where  the  poppies  grew, 
Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew  ; 

And  crimson-dyed  was  the  river's  flood. 

For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side 
That  day,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  tire 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire, 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

'  Herbert  Kline  !  "     At  the  call  there  came 
Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line, 
Bearing  between  them  this  Herbert  Kline, 
Wounded  and  bleeding,  to  answer  his  name. 

'  Ezra  Kerr  !  " — and  a  voice  answered,  "  Here  !  " 
"  Hiram  Kerr  I  " — but  no  man  replied. 
They  were  brothers,   these  two  ;  the  sad  wind 
sighed, 
And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  corn-field  near. 

'  Ephraim  Deane  1 " — then  a  soldier  spoke  : 
"  Deane  carried  our  regiment's  colors,"  he  said  ; 
"  Where  our  ensign  was  shot  I  left  him  dead. 
Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

'  Close  to  the  roadside  his  body  lies  ; 

I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  drink  ; 

He  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I  think, 

And  death  came  with  it,  and  closed  his  eyes." 

'Twas  a  victory,  yes,  but  it  cost  us  dear — 
For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  at  night, 
Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fight. 

Numbered  but  twenty  that  answered  "  Here  !  " 
— NatlianUl  G,  Sheplierd. 


Harper's  Magazine  for  May. 
The  May  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  contains 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  treating  Russia  as  a 
militant  power  in  the  forefront  of  modern  political 
and  territorial  movements  ;  it  is  entitled  "  Awakened 
Russia,"  by  Julian  Ralph,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Colonel  William  Ludlow,  U.  S.  A.,  contributes  an 
article  on  "  The  Trans- Isthmian  Canal  Problem,"  in 
which  he  discusses  the  engineering  problems,  cost, 
and  probable  future  of  the  canal.  The  number  also 
contains  "How  Order  No.  6  Went  Through:  as 
Told  by  Sun-Down  Leflare,"  by  Frederic  Reming- 
ton ;  "Some  Byways  of  the  Brain,"  second  paper, 
by  Andrew  Wilson,  M.  D.  ;  "  Roden's  Corner,"  part 
V.,   by  Henry  Seton    Merriman ;    "  Good  for  the 


Soul,"  by  Margaret  Deland  :  "Varallo  and  the  Val 
Sesia,"  by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks  ;  "  East  Side  Consid- 
erations," by  E.  S.  Martin  ;  "  University  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  by  Professor  W.  T.  Hewitt ;  stories 
by  Marguerite  Merrington,  Paschal  H.  Coggins, 
Gelett  Burgess,  and  Robert  Stewart ;  and  the  depart- 
ments. 


A  jury  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has 
awarded  to  Robert  Barr.  the  novelist,  a  verdict 
of  one  thousand  dollars'  damages  in  his  libel  suit 
against  the  New  York  Sun.  The  court  refused  to 
let  the  jury  award  punitive  damages.  The  libel  is 
well  known  :  The  Sun  stated  in  a  London  letter 
that  Mr.  Barr  had  been  removed  to  an  asylum  for 
inebriates  at  Twickenham,  and  that  his  family  were 
in  destitute  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  his 
bibulous  habits.  The  statement  was  never  retracted, 
though  every  opportunity  was  offered  the  Sun  to  re- 
tract it.  and  it  was  shown  that  another  man  of  the 
same  name  was  the  inebriate  in  the  case  ;  hence  the 
suit  for  damages  resulting.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
incidentally,  that  since  he  came  to  America  to  press 
his  suit,  Mr.  Barr  has  sold  twenty-four  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  short  stories. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  restaurants  of  London 
is  the  Cafe  Pagani.  It  holds  about  the  same  position 
in  the  art  and  letters  of  the  British  metropolis  that 
the  Cbat-Noir  held  in  Paris.  The  walls  of  the  place 
are  decorated  with  the  autographs  of  the  famous 
artists  and  others  who  have  dined  there — Paderewski, 
Sarasate,  Mascagni,  Mile.  Chaminade,  and  Melba. 
Among  the  habituis  are  Henry  James,  Val  Prinsep, 
Daumier,  and  Phil  May — the  English  Caran  d'Ache. 
The  place  is  noted  for  its  spaghetti  and  Italian  wines 
and  good  music. 


^^cjaMNext^Week. 

QUO  VADIS 

Authorized  Translation,  Illustrated, 
Elegantly   Bound,   Cloth.. 

Published  Price,  SI.OO.    My  Price,  45c. 
W.  DOXEY,  Importer, 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Lark. 


"Our  Country  in  War  and  Our  Relations  With 
Foreign  Nations,"  by  Murat  Halstead,  the  war  cor- 
respondent and  editor,  has  been  published  by  the 
National  Educational  Union,  Chicago.  It  is  a 
graphic  review  of  our  army,  navy,  and  coast  defenses, 
our  relations  with  Spain,  Cuba,  and  all  foreign 
nations.  It  compares  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
describes  the  Spanish  army,  navy,  and  coast  defenses, 
and  tells  of  their  strength  and  weakness. 


FOR  SALE 

BOOK   AND  STATIONERY  BOSINESS 

One  of  the  oldest  stores  in  the  city  ig  for 
sale.  Located  on  prominent  down-town 
street.  Business  well  established  and  pay- 
ing. Fine  opportunity  for  party  to  start  in 
business.  Price  low.  Partial  payments  if 
desired. 

Address,  '*  RJeh,"  care  of  Argonaut. 


Murat  Halstead's 
Great  War  Book. 

I  Tlie  great  War  Correspondent's  masterpiece. 

"Our  Country  in  War." 

AND  RELATIONS  WITH  ALL  NATIONS. 
All    about   the    armies,  Davie*    and  const 
|1  -lefeni-es  of  ihe  U.S.,  Spain  and  all  nations. 
All  aboat  Cat>&,  Spain,   Maine  Disaster. 
OverSOO  paces.     Magnificently  illustrated. 

Agents  Wanted  Quick. 

One  agent  sold    89  in  one   day;  others  are 
making   539    per     day.    Moat    libera)  terms 
!,  guaranteed,  3'  days  credit,  price  lotT, freight 
II  paid.    Handsome    outfit  (roo. 
;,    Send     9  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postace. 
|,  EUrTATION  1L  t'MOS,  :i2l  nparhnm  it..  CHirAfiO. 


Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser — the  sister  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford and  the  widow  of  a  former  British  minister  to 
Japan — has  written  a  book  about  Japan,  which  is  to 
be  published  soon.  This  lady  is  the  author  of  the 
successful  novels  "Palladia"  and  "A  Chapter  of 
Accidents." 


HARPERS 
MAGAZINE 

For  May 


AWAKENED  RUSSIA 

By  Julian  Ralph 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  treating  Russia  as  a 
militant  power  in  the  forefront  of  modern  political 
and  territorial  movements.  Profusely  illustrated 
from  engravings  by  E.  Schladitz,  and  drawings  by 
Carlton  T.  Chapman  and  T.  de  Thulstrup. 


THE  TRANS-ISTHMIAN 
CANAL  PROBLEM 

With  a  Full-page  Map 

By  Col.  William  Ludlow,  U.S.A. 

J 


The  author,  who  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  first  Nicaraguan  Com- 
mission sent  out  by  the  United 
States,  speaks  of  the  engineering 
problems,  of  the  cost,  and  of  the 
probable  future  of  the  Canal. 


CARIBBEAN 
SEA 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


SHORT  STORIES  by  Frederic  Remington,  Margaret  Deland, 

Marguerite    Merington,   Paschal    H.   Coggins, 

Gelett  Burgess,  and  Robert  Stewart. 


DO 
YOU 
HOPE 


She  will  not  examine  your  visiting  cards  too  closely  ? 
There  may  be  just  a  slight  difference  between  yours 
and  the  new  ones — and  why  linger  on  the  brink  of 
style  ?  Your  individuality  is  in  your  cards.  The  cost 
is  $1.00  a  100,  or  $2.00  for  100  cards  with  the  plate. 

ARTHUR    B.    PIERSOJV, 
Bookseller  and  Stationer, 

318  POST  ST.  (Union  Square),  SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 
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Ferris  Hartman  can  almost  sing,  with  Gilbert's 
ancient  mariner, 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  a  bo 'sun  tight,  and  a  roidshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig," 
for  he  is  pretty  much   the  whole  show   in    "The 
Purser."      The   autocrat    of  the  Kangaroo's    com- 
missariat is  on  the  stage  or  looking  through  that  port- 
hole about  nine-tenths  of  the  time  from  eight-fifteen 
to  eleven,  and,  like  the  McGregor,  where  the  purser 
is,  there  is  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

This,  however,  is  an  advantage  to  the  people  in 
front  of  the  footlights,  for  Mr.  Hartman  confirms  the 
opinion  San  Francisco  formed  of  him  at  the  Tivoli, 
and  shows  himself  to  be  a  clever  comedian.  He  still 
retains  some  of  the  mannerisms  of  the  comic-opera 
humorist,  notably  a  lack  of  repose.  When  he  is  not 
saying  or  doing  something,  he  seems  to  be  waiting 
for  the  music  to  strike  up,  so  that  he  can  go  cavort- 
ing rhythmically  about  the  stage  in  the  irresponsible 
manner  that  comic  opera  permits  ;  but  he  will  get 
over  that.  But  why  does  he  sing  so  much  ?  No  one 
ever  accused  Ferris  Hartman  of  having  a  voice.  He 
did  not  need  one  as  a  comic-opera  comedian,  and  his 
auditors  could  excuse  his  songs  in  the  old  days  be- 
cause a  songless  principal  man  would  be  too  startling 
a  novelty,  even  in  burlesque.  But  there  is  no  need 
for  his  singing  in  "  The  Purser,"  and  no  excuse  for  it 
except  the  fun  of  his  "Nothing  to  do  with  you"  duet 
with  Gertie  Carlisle.  His  coon  song  is  among  the 
things  that  never  would  be  missed,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  those  sung  by  other  members  of  the 
company.  The  fact  is  that  the  English  audiences 
for  whom  "The  Purser"  was  written  have  had  a 
mania  for  coon  songs  ever  since  they  heard  the  ' '  Little 
Alabama  Coon,"  and  some  very  weird  and  unearthly 
things  have  been  written  by  English  composers  to 
gratify  that  craving.  But  their  productions  in  this 
line  will  not  go  down  in  America,  where  we  have  been 
taught  what  the  coon  song  is  by  May  Irwin  and 
Ernest  Hogan. 

The  play  shines  out  among  the  ' '  Girls  from  Paris  " 
and  "  Strangers  in  New  York,"  with  which  we  have 
been  surfeited  lately,  as  a  comedy  that  is  not  only 
amusing  but  clean.  There  is  nothing  vulgar  or  sug- 
gestive about  it,  and  the  laughter  it  evokes  is  whole- 
some and  sincere.  The  hero  is  the  purser  of  the  P. 
and  O.  steamer  Kangaroo,  who  has  married  a  girl  in 
London  the  day  after  his  return  from  an  Australian 
trip,  and  is  ordered  to  sea  again  within  a  few  hours. 
As  the  company's  rules  forbid  officers'  wives  accom- 
panying them  on  board,  his  bride  takes  passage  under 
her  maiden  name  of  Edith  Somers,  and  every  un- 
attached man  and  boy  on  board  immediately  falls  in 
love  with  her.  Not  only  is  the  purser  debarred  from 
asserting  his  rights,  but  he  is  himself  pursued  by  a 
gay  grass  widow,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  flirtation 
on  a  previous  voyage,  and  who  is  now  procuring  a 
divorce — at  his  suggestion,  she  asserts,  and  in  order 
to  marry  him,  she  implies. 

This  opens  up  a  lively  series  of  situations,  the 
climax  of  the  first  act  coming  when  this  widow  is 
discovered  by  the  entire  company  in  the  purser's 
room,  mending  the  most  intimate  garments  of  his 
wardrobe.  In  the  second  act  the  unattached  men" 
one  after  the  other  lay  their  hands  and  their  hearts  at 
the  feet  of  the  supposed  Miss  Somers,  and  the  curtain 
falls  with  the  bride  and  the  grass  widow  fainting  in 
the  purser's  arms  after  he  has  knocked  down  the 
tipsy  captain  for  his  too  pressing  attentions  to  the 
bride.  The  purser  is  imprisoned  in  his  cabin  or  ex- 
ercised in  chains  on  deck  during  the  third  act,  while 
the  attentions  to  his  wife  continue  and  he  himself  is 
persecuted  almost  to  madness  by  the  grass  widow  ; 
but  the  skies  are  cleared  on  the  arrival  of  the  Port 
Said  mail,  by  which  the  grass  widow  learns  that  the 
granting  of  her  divorce  depends  on  the  circumspec- 
tion of  her  behavior  and  the  purser  hears  from  the 
company  that  they  have  learned  of  his  marriage  and 
order  him  and  his  bride  back  by  the  next  ship  to 
London,  where  he  is  to  assume  the  post  of  general 
manager  of  the  line. 

All  this  action  takes  place  on  the  deck  of  the 
Kangaroo,  which  is  a  very  realistic  bit  of  stage 
carpentry.  The  first  act  occurs  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, with  white-turbaned  and  brilliant-robed  Lascars 
swabbing  down  the  deck  and  polishing  the  metal- 
work  under  the  direction  of  sailors  in  natty  suits  of 
white  duck.  The  rise  of  the  curtain  "  discovers,"  as 
the  plry-books  have  it,  two  traveling  Britons  parad- 
ing thf  deck  in  search  of  their  morning  tub — bath- 
robes being  substituted,  in  deference  to  American 
preii  iices,  for  the  traditional  pajamas  of  the  time 
ana  place.  The  second  ^t  takes  place  in  the 
eve:  log,  with  the  two  bridges  prettily  illuminated 
with  i"ed  and  blue  electric  lights,  and,  as  it  is  the 
occasion  of  a  dinner  and  dance  in  celebration  of  the 


captain's  birthday,  there  is  opportunity  for  a  very 
picturesque  scene,  with  a  background  of  merry  pas- 
sengers in  the  bright  evening-dress  of  the  tropics. 
Unfortunately,  these  passengers,  except  the  princi- 
pals in  the  play,  look  for  the  most  part  like  a  band 
of  Cook's  tourists  beguiled  into  donning  evening- 
dress  and  feeling  most  uncomfortable  in  the  unac- 
customed garb.  The  men  all  have  dinner-jackets 
and  crimson-silk  cummerbunds,  but  their  hair  is 
slicked  down  and  combed  up  in  a  way  that  must 
arouse  the  envy  of  the  butcher-boys  in  the  gallery, 
and  they  carry  their  hands  with  the  same  easy  grace 
that  distinguished  John  L.  Sullivan  in  a  dress  coat. 
The  female  revelers,  too,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pretty  girl  in  a  blue  dinner-gown,  are  positively 
weird  in  the  heterogeneity  of  their  garbs.  One 
of  them,  in  a  sudden  access  of  stage  confidence, 
attempted  to  climb  the  ladder  to  the  captain's  bridge, 
and,  when  she  was  shooed  down  by  the  sailor  on 
watch,  made  the  most  liberal  display  of  ankles  of 
the  evening. 

Next  to  the  purser  himself,  the  best-played  charac- 
ter of  the  piece  is  that  of  the  captain.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  he  was  the  Mr.  Kidd  of  "A  Parlor 
Match,"  whose  piratical  ancestor  "sailed  his  long, 
low,  rakish  craft."  He  has  dropped  the  broad 
methods  of  that  farce,  and  gives  a  natural  and  en- 
joyable presentation  of  the  jolly  old  sea-dog.  Miss 
Johnson,  as  the  bride,  was  too  placid  to  be  the  sub- 
jugator of  hearts  her  part  called  for,  and  Lena  Mer- 
ville — well,  the  persecuted  purser  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience.  Gertie  Carlisle  made  a  pert  little 
cabin-boy  and  sang  her  songs  far  better  than  when 
she  was  here  a  year  ago.  The  remainder  of  the 
cast  was  made  up  of  William  Richardson  as  the 
ship's  doctor,  Edward  Emery  and  John  H.  Browne 
as  a  couple  of  English  tourists,  and  Alethea  Luce  as 
a  romantic  passenger  with  very  little  to  do. 


Notes. 
"Niobe"  will  follow  "The  Gay   Parisians"  at  the 
Alcazar. 

Gladys  Wallace  is  to  appear  in  the  Casino  revival 
of  "The  Lady  Slavey." 

Ysaye's  coming  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
will  be  limited  to  one  week. 

Robert  Mantell's  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  last  three  weeks. 

Beginning  with  Sunday,  May  15th,  "The  En- 
sign "  is  to  be  given  at  the  California  Theatre. 

Regular  performances  of  "The  Purser"  will  be 
given  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Sunday  nights. 

McKee  Rankin,  once  reputed  to  be  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  took  the  poor 
debtor's  oath  in  Boston  recently. 

Maud  Adams  has  celebrated  the  two  hundred 
and  thirty-fifth  performance  of ' '  The  Little  Minister  " 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New  York. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  "In  Old  Japan,"  the  tragic  pantomime,  in 
which  Mile.  Pilar-Morin  will  soon  be  seen  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre. 

The  latest  reports  from  London  say  that  Florence 
St.  John,  the  English  prima  donna,  is  slightly  better, 
but  that  her  case  is  hopeless.  Her  illness  has  devel- 
oped into  quick  consumption. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  A.  Boniface  has  begun  suit  for 
absolute  divorce  from  George  C.  Boniface,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  appearing  in  "  What  Happened  to  Jones," 
naming  Bertha  Waltzinger  as  co-respondent. 

The  new  Opera  Comique,  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment is  building  on  the  Place  Boieldieu,  Paris,  is 
nearing  completion,  but  will  probably  not  be  opened 
until  next  winter.     It  will  cost  about  $1,100,000. 

Henry  Dixey,  who  only  three  or  four  months  ago 
announced  himself  as  the  successor  of  Professor  Her- 
mann, has  given  up  magic  and  will  appear  in  the 
annual  summer  review  at  the  Casino,  which  is  soon 
to  be  brought  out. 

Georgia  Busby,  who  appeared  with  the  Frawley 
Company  last  season,  was  married  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  last  week,  to  Mr.  Walter  H.  Sandt,  of  New 
York  city,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change.   She  will  retire  from  the  stage. 

A  notable  company  is  to  be  formed  in  New  York  to 
be  known  as  the  Columbus  Theatre  Stock  Company. 
It  will  include  among  others  Frank  Mordaunt,  Will- 
iam Seymour,  Edgar  L.  Davenport,  Lester  Wallack, 
Jr.,  Amelia  Bingham,  Una  Abell,  Marion  Abbott, 
Marie  Bingham,  and  Sadie  Irving. 

Though  the  late  Mr.  Dana's  catch-phrase,  "  If  you 
see  it  in  the  Sun,  it  is  so,'  may  have  been  true,  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  many  journals  ;  indeed,  seeing 
a  statement  in  a  daily  paper  is  now  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  so.  Even  in  such  verifiable  mat- 
ters as  court  records  they  frequently  make  errors, 
with  results  that  may  do  infinite  harm  to  innocent 
persons.  Such  an  error  was  made  by  one  of  the  local 
papers  last  January,  when  Nat  Goodwin's  former  wife 
brought  suit  against  him  for  divorce.  The  statement 
was  made  that  Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  Goodwin's  lead- 
ing lady,  was  named  by  the  plaintiff  as  a  co-respond- 
ent in  the  suit.  The  Argonaut,  in  chronicling  the 
theatrical  news  of  the  day,  referred  to  the  suit  and 
repeated  the  statement  about  Miss  Elliott.  We  have 
now  been  informed  that  Miss  Elliott's  name  was  in  no- 


wise connected  with  the  divorce  proceedings  in  ques- 
tion. We  regret  that  an  injustice  was  done  to  the 
lady,  and  are  glad,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  be  able  to 
put  the  facts  of  the  case  before  our  readers. 

Among  the  players  who  will  comprise  Frawley 's 
stock  company,  which  will  appear  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  during  the  summer  season,  are  Edith  Crane, 
who  was  last  seen  here  in  the  role  of  Trilby,  Eleanor 
Cary,  Sam  Edwards,  Theodore  Roberts,  Alfred 
Hickman,  and  Alf  Hampton. 

De  Wolf  Hopper'  and  his  manager,  Ben  D. 
Stevens,  who  have  been  associated  in  business  for 
thirteen  years,  have  parted.  The  rupture  is  said 
to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  is  also  interested  in  Sousa's  "The  Bride  Elect," 
had  not  used  bis  influence  to  retain  Miss  Nel'a 
Bergen  in  that  opera  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and 
allowed  Miss  Hilda  Clark  to  take  her  place.  Miss 
Bergen  is  to  be  Hopper's  leading  lady  next  season. 

William  Gillette  has  made  another  hit  in  London 
in  "Too  Much  Johnson."  The  London  Telegraph, 
in  speaking  of  the  production,  says  : 

"  We  have  never  before  on  any  stage  or  in  any 
country  experienced  the  sheer  force  of  such  an  actor 
as  William  Gillette.  He  has  such  a  wonderful  power 
of  extracting  fun  by  calmness.  In  this  art  of  sup- 
pression and  repression,  Gillette  is  assuredly  the  very 
first  of  English-speaking  artists,  even  when  contrasted 
with  his  predecessor,  fifty  years  ago." 

Paul  Potter's  play,  "  The  Conquerors,"  which  cre- 
ated such  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  among  the 
New  York  critics,  was  produced  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre,  London,  recently  by  George  Alexander,  and 
was  coldly  received.  George  Alexander  intends  to 
produce  a  new  version  of  "Paolo  and  Francesca," 
by  the  popular  poet,  Stephen  Phillips.  Lawrence 
Barrett  and  Frederick  Warde  appeared  in  successful 
plays  founded  on  Dante's  tale  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini. 

Fanny  Davenport  is  slowly  convalescing.  Speak- 
ing lately  of  her  weariness,  which  culminated  in  her 
collapse,  Miss  Davenport  said  : 

"  Even  the  words  of  my  part — there  is  the  terrible 
dread  that  I  will  forget  them  entirely.  Night  after 
night  I  go  on  the  stage  with  the  horrible  fear  that  I 
shall  forget  the  lines  of  the  part,  and  I  am  not  the 
only  one,  either,  thus  afflicted.  All  actors,  indeed, 
suffer  in  this  same  way.  Repetition  dulls  the  mem- 
ory at  last,  and  to  keep  the  words  in  mind  eventually 
becomes  a  torture.  One  night,  in  St.  Louis,  I  forgot 
the  lines  of  Fedora  completely  and  had  to  be 
prompted." 

It  will  indeed  be  news  to  the  many  friends  and 
admirers  of  Alice  Nielsen,  who  scored  such  a  suc- 
cess with  the  Bostonians  when  they  were  here  re- 
cently, to  learn  of  her  resignation  from  that  popular 
organization.  In  a  recent  dispatch,  Miss  Nielsen  is 
reported  as  saying  : 

"  Saturday  night  it  had  been  decided  to  close  the 
performance  of  '  Robin  Hood '  with  the  '  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,'  and  all  the  chorus-girls  had  flags 
on  for  the  scene.  Some  one  gave  me  one,  and  I 
tucked  it  in  my  corsage.  Mr.  Barnabee  saw  me, 
and  at  once  ordered  me  to  take  it  off,  and  called 
me  a  fool.  I  took  mine  off,  but  when  Mrs.  Jessie 
Bartlett  Davis  came  on  she  had  a  flag  at  her  side, 
and  when  I  saw  that  I  took  mine  out,  too.  Then  we 
sang  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  Mr.  Barna- 
bee brought  a  big  flag  out  of  the  wings  and  de- 
liberately placed  it  in  front  of  me.  That  was  just  a 
little  too  much,  and  I  resigned." 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


Rverywhere  ! 

The  Klondike  baking  powder 
is  Schilling's  Best.  It  keeps 
in  all  climates  and  does  the  most 
work  for  the  cent. 


San  Francisco. 


A.  Schilling  &  Company. 


APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 

A  galvanized-iron  job — 
any  job — is  easiest  done  with 
perfect  iron  ;  difficult  work 
especially. 

Time  is  money,  and  doubt 
is  money  too. 

You  can  always  get  what 
you  want  of  Apollo  promptly. 

Is  there  any  good  reason 
for  using  poor  iron  ? 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Zg^        Makers  of 
m^     r       pTTlNG 

§pe£tacles*Eye  Giasses 


pHICAPPARATus^ 

642  Market  St.   instruments 

UNDER    CHRONICLE  BUIID'HO-.     CATALOGUE   PRE  E  . 


khoiuu       Scientific 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
Last  Nights  of  ' '  Sinbad  . ' '     Commencing  this  Monday 
Evening,    and    every  Night   Hereafter,  the   Greatest 
of  all  Comic  Operas. 

-:-      -W^^JSTGr      -=- 

Look    out    for    Regal    Revival   of    our   Most    Successful 
Comedy   Opera,    '*  Ship  Alloy." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

Box-Office  Always  Open — No  Telephone. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 

To-Night.  Sunday,  and  All  Next  Week.     Last  Perform- 
ances  Ferris    Hartman   and    His   Excellent  Comedy 
Organization,  in  the  Nautical  Farcical  Success, 

-:-       THE     PURSER 


May  gth.The  Great  French  Pantomimist,  Pilar-Morin 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co..  Lessees  and  Managers 

Next  Week.  The  Eminent  Romantic  Actor,  Robert  B. 
M**nt«*ll  and  a  Select  Company,  under  the  Manage- 
ment of  M.  W.  Hanley,  Presenting  for  the  First  Time 
in  this  City  a  New  Romance  by  W.  A.  Tremayne, 

-:-    A    SECRET    WARRANT    -:- 


In  Repertoire "  MonbarB." 


ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

Commencing   May  2d.     Second   and    Last   Week   of  the 
Triumphant  Success  of   the  Season. 

-:-   THE    CAY    PARISIANS   -:- 

L.   R,  Stockwell   Heads   an   Unapproachable   Company, 

and  Compels  You  to  Laugh  till  Vou  Cry. 

Alcazar  Prices  Prevail,  15c,  25c,  35c  50c.  All  Reserved. 

Matinee  Saturday.     War  Bulletins  Read  from  the  Stage. 


OKPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  May  2d.  , 
John  W.  Ransome,  the  Political  Impersonator  ;  Hayes 
&  Bandy,  World's  Greatest  Dancing  Act ;  Bogart  & 
O'Brien,  Musical  Specialties  ;  Kerner's  Tableaux  Vi- 
vants,  New  Scenes,  New  Costumes,  etc. ;  Lizzie  B.  Ray- 
mond, Reno  ft  Richards,  Tony  Wilson  and  Clown,  Ri.betta 
S;  Doreto,  Smith  O'Brien,  and  Fish  £:  Quigg. 

Reserved  seats,  25c. ;  Balcony,  10c. ;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HQUSE-Extia. 

LAST    SYMPHONY    CONCERT 
Thursday,  May  5th.,    1898,  at  3:15  P.  31. 

GREATEST      PROGRAMME     YET      OFFERED  ! 
TWO     GRAND    NOVELTIES  : 

"  Harold  in  Italy  "  Symphony .Berlioz 

With  Viola  Solo  by  Mr.  Jaulus. 
Serenade,  for  Strings  {in  four  movements) 

Tschaikowsky 

Prices,  including  reserved  seat,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75  cts. 
Seats  on  sale  at  Tivoli.  commencing  Monday,  May  2d. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


Racing  from  Monday,  April  18th  to  Saturday, 
April  30th,  inclusive.  Five  or  more  races 
daily,  rain  or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  P.  R.  R.  Trains  12:45  and  1.15  P.  M.  Daily : 
Leave  Third  Street  Station,  stopping  at  Valencia  Street. 
Returning  immediately  after  the  races. 
Electric  Car  Lines: 
Kearny  Street  and  Mission  Street  cars  every  three  min- 
utes, direct  to  track  without  change.     Fillmore  Street  cars 
transfer  each  way. 

F.  H.  Green,  S.  N.  ANDROUS, 

Secretary.  President. 


RACES  !  RACES  !        RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  l897-'98,  Tuesday, 
May  3d,  to  Saturday,  May  21st, 
Inclusive. 

Racing  Tuesday,  May  3d,  for  the  Benefit 
of  San  Francisco  Polyclinic  Society  ;  "Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 
5  OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.         f- 

Races  start  at  2:15  P.  M.  sharp.  53 
Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m„  12:30,  1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m„  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:15,  4:45  P.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President.      - 
R.  B.  Milkoy,  Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

(  Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave  San   Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1807. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,   10:00,    11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.m.    Round   Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  SI. 00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiak  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,    2:00,   and   4   p.  m.     Returning,   leave   El   Campo, 
11:15  *■  M-  i  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  P.  M. 


May 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Mantell  in  a  New  Play. 

Marie  jansen  has  not  greatly  bettered  the  impres- 
sion she  made  in  "  Delmonico's  at  Six  "  by  substitut- 
ing for  it  "  The  Nancy  Hanks."  The  new  piece  is 
another  farcical  comedy,  hinging  on  the  expedients 
employed  by  an  impecunious  French  marquis  and  a 
theatrical  fakir  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and 
in  it  Miss  Jansen  again  has  the  role  of  a  footlight 
favorite.  There  are  bright  lines  and  amusing  situa- 
tions in  the  piece,  but  the  company  rushes  through  it 
in  a  slap-dash  fashion  that  obscures  what  little  merit 
it  has.  "  The  Nancy  Hanks  "  will  be  given  for  the 
last  time  on  Sunday  night. 

On  Monday,  May  2d,  Robert  Mantell  will  begin  a 
three  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Columbia  in  his  new 
play,  "  A  Secret  Warrant."  Mr.  Mantell  is  one  of  the 
few  romantic  actors  now  on  the  American  stage,  and 
he  is  said  to  be  well  suited  in  the  r61e  of  Louis  de  Beau- 
mont. The  scene  is  laid  in  the  early  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  Regent 
of  France  and  tettres  de  cacliet,  wherewith  an  enemy 
could  be  spirited  away  to  rot  in  the  Bastile,  were  to 
be  had  by  the  king's  favorites  almost  for  the  asking. 
De  Beaumont  is  a  captain  in  the  royal  guards,  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  who 
has  promised  her  to  a  young  noble,  brother  to  a  lady 
who  was  formerly  in  love  with  De  Beaumont.  A 
complicated  story  follows  on  this  situation,  in  which  a 
prominent  part  is  played  by  the  lettre  de  cachet,  or 
secret  warrant,  from  which  the  play  takes  its  name. 
Mr.  Mantell  is  said  to  be  supported  by  a  good  com- 
pany, and  the  piece  will  be  mounted  elaborately  and 
with  due  regard  to  historical  accuracy. 

Stockwell  and  "The  Gay  Parisians." 
There  was  a  rousing  house  at  the  Alcazar  last 
Monday  night  to  greet  the  return  of  L.  R.  Stockwell 
to  that  theatre  and  to  see  "The  Gay  Parisians." 
Mr.  Stockwell  got  a  reception  that  abundantly  tes- 
tified to  his  popularity  with  San  Francisco  theatre- 
goers, and  his  presence  added  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening. 

"The  Gay  Parisians"  was  very  creditably  pre- 
sented by  the  stock  company.  The  misadventures  of 
the  unhappy  Pinglet,  who  escapes  his  wife's  vigilance 
by  the  fire-escape,  and  takes  the  frisky  Mme.  Paillard 
to  supper  at  the  Mascot  Hotel — the  Hotel  of  Free 
Exchange  it  was  in  the  original  French — kept  the 
audience  in  constant  laughter,  with  occasional  renewed 
outbursts  at  the  antics  of  the  French  waiters,  the 
arrivals  of  the  provincial  Mathieu  and  his  bevy  of 
daughters,  and  the  love-making  of  the  sheepish 
Maxime  and  the  maid.  Mr.  Stockwell,  Miss  Foster 
as  Mme.  Paillard,  Walter  Shaw  as  Mathieu,  and 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Denithorne  as  the  waiters,  had  the 
honors  of  the  evening,  and  not  a  little  interest  cen- 
tred in  the  debut  of  Miss  Marguerite  Yost  as  one  of 
the  four  daughters. 

"The  Gay  Parisians"  has  been  so  well  received 
every  night  that  it  will  be  continued  through  next 
.week. 

"Wang"  to  be  Revived. 

"  Sinbad  "  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House,  and  on  Monday,  May  2d,  there  will  be  an 
elaborate  revival  of  ' '  Wang."  This  is  the  well-known 
comic-opera  in  which  Edwin  Stevens  made  his  re- 
appearance at  the  Tivoli  a  few  months  ago,  after  a 
successful  starring  tour  in  it  in  the  East,  and  in  this 
revival  he  will  again  have  the  r61e  of  the  Regent  of 
Siam.  Carrie  Roma  will  be  the  Widow  Frimousse  ; 
Helen  Merrill,  her  step-daughter,  Marie  ;  Georgie 
Cooper,  the  elder  daughter,  Gilette ;  Raffael,  the 
French  lieutenant ;  Arthur  Donaldson,  Captain  Fra- 
casse  ;  T.  C.  Leary,  the  elephant-keeper  ;  Branson, 
mine  host  of  the  inn  ;  Aubrey  Davenport,  the  pro- 
fessor of  deportment ;  Bob  Mitchell,  the  chief  of  the 
Cambodians  ;  Hannah  Davis,  the  messenger-boy  ; 
and  Edith  Hall,  the  dashing  crown  prince  of  Siam. 

The  piece  will  be  handsomely  costumed  and 
mounted,  and  there  will  be  a  quantity  of  specialties, 
including  a  banjo  interlude,  a  dance  by  the  royal 
elephant,  ballete,  and  topical  songs.  "Wang"  will 
be  run  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  "Ship 
Ahoy  "  will  be  revived. 


gomery  and  Stone,  a  clever  coon  team  who  were  here 
a  fortnight  or  so  ago  ;  Robetta  and  Doreto,  who  re- 
peat the  Hanlons'  trick-door  performance  in  a  Chinese 
laundry  ;  Lizzie  B.  Raymond,  who  sings  popular 
songs  a  la  Maggie  Cline ;  Reno  and  Richards, 
comedy  acrobats  ;  and  Smith  O'Brien,  who  sings 
Irish -American  ballads  and  recites  a  moldy  collection 
of  anecdotic  chestnuts. 

The  new-comers  for  next  week's  programme  are 
John  W.  Ransome,  a  comedian  and  caricaturist ; 
Bogert  and  O'Brien,  eccentric  musicians  ;  and  Hayes 
and  Bandy,  a  team  of  fancy  dancers. 

A  Theatrical  Novelty. 

Ferris  Hartman  will  continue  to  present  "The 
Purser "  for  another  week,  with  performances  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and  on  Monday,  May  gth,  he  will 
be  followed  on  the  Baldwin  stage  by  a  theatrical 
novelty  that  promises  to  be  very  interesting.  This 
is  the  pantomime,  "In  Old  Japan."  which  Vance 
Thompson  wrote  for  Mme.  Pilar-Morin. 

Pantomime  suggests  to  most  of  us  the  English 
Christmas  spectacle,  with  its  checkered  harlequin 
diving  headforemost  through  seemingly  solid  walls 
and  playing  sprightly  tricks  on  the  gray-beard  pan- 
taloon. The  French  school  of  pantomime,  however, 
to  which  Mme.  Pilar-Morin's  entertainment  belongs, 
is  a  very  different  sort  of  thing,  poetical  in  concep- 
tion and  beautiful  in  execution,  and  not  at  all  comic. 
The  ballet  of  "  Coppelia,"  given  by  the  National 
Opera  Company  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  we 
have  had  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  musical  side  of 
it  is  as  important  as  the  histrionic.  For  "In  Old 
Japan "  Aim(Se  Lachaume,  the  well-known  pianist, 
has  written  a  charming  musical  setting,  and  this  will 
be  performed  at  the  Baldwin  by  an  orchestra  of 
seventy-five  musicians  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Fritz  Scheel. 

The  Passion  Play. 

The  vitascope  reproduction  of  the  Passion  Play — 
which  is  now  being  given  every  afternoon,  except  Sat- 
urday, at  the  Baldwin  Theatre — is  an  interesting  en- 
tertainment. It  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
famous  religious  spectacle  given  every  four  years  at 
Oberammergau,  not  photographed  from  a  regular 
representation,  for  the  last  one  was  given  before  the 
vitascope  process  was  invented,  but  taken  from  a 
special  performance  given  for  that  purpose  by  the 
regular  actors. 

These  pictures  have  had  an  immense  success,  and 
are  now  being  shown  in  half  a  dozen  cities  through- 
out the  Union.  By  some  oversight,  when  the  films 
were  sent  out,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  no  litho- 
graphs were  sent  with  them,  and  the  managers  were 
at  a  loss  for  colored  posters  to  advertise  the  ex- 
hibition. The  situation  was  saved,  however,  by 
some  inventive  genius,  who  had  four  thousand 
posters  prepared  with  a  blank  space  on  them,  which 
he  filled  with  the  four  colored  religious  pictures  from 
one  thousand  copies  of  the  Easter  edition  of  the 
New  York  Journal. 


Living  Pictures  at  the  Orpheum. 
There  has  been  an  entire  change  of  bill  this  week 
at  the  Orpheum,  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  new 
programme  being  Kerner's  ' '  Visions  of  Art."  These 
are  a  series  of  living  pictures  such  as  created  a  furore 
all  over  the  country  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
In  the  present  exhibition  there  are  allegorical  repre- 
sentations of  "Cuba  Libre,"  a  plantation  courtship 
tableau,  a  draped  "Spirit  of  the  Summit,"  and  three 
reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  which  reveal  the 
female  form  divine  with  pagan  frankness.  When 
we  recall  the  fact  that  the  Rentz-Santley  Female 
Minstrels  were  raided  by  the  police,  a  dozen  or  more 
years  ago  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  for  an  exhibition 
that  was  almost  prudish  beside  the  union-garment 
young  women  of  Mr.  Kerner's  "Visions  of  Art,"  one 
realizes  that  "  the  world  do  move."  The  living 
pictures  now  at  the  Orpheum,  however,  have  the 
saving  grace  of  artistic  beauty,  ' '  The  Captive  "  being 
a  really  charming  reproduction  of  Bouguereau's 
dainty  painting. 

The  other  acts  on  the  programme  are  Fish  and 
Quigg,  an  Irish  knock-about  team  ;  Signora  Maria 
di  Castello,  a  soprano  who  sings  operatic  airs  ;  Tony 
Wilson  and  clown,  horizontal-bar  acrobats  ;  Mont- 


The  remains  of  Margaret  Mather,  the  well-known 
actress  who  died  recently,  were  taken  to  her  home  in 
Detroit,  and  it  is  said  that  the  front  room  of  the  cot- 
tage was  so  small  that  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
coffin,  the  stove  had  to  be  removed.  From  this  hum- 
ble home  she  had  gone  into  the  world  as  a  newsgirl,  and 
so  miserable  was  her  existence  that  she  once  threw 
herself  into  a  muddy  river  near  her  dwelling,  but  was 
rescued  by  a  man  who  heard  the  splash.  A  wealthy 
citizen  of  Detroit  happening  to  pass  at  the  time,  he 
took  her  to  his  home,  where  a  warm  bed  was  pro- 
vided for  her,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  complete  set  of  clothes.  This  gentleman 
continued  to  help  her,  sending  her  to  school  and  pro- 
viding her  with  books,  and  the  incident  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  her  career. 


Miss  Mabelle  Gillman,  whom  Augustin  Daly  took 
East  with  him  two  seasons  ago,  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front.  She  played  minor  r61es  in  Daly's  stock 
company  at  first,  then  appeared  in  his  musical  pro- 
duction, and  now  is  understudy  to  Miss  Virginia 
Earle,  the  leading  member  of  Daly's  opera  company. 
Owing  to  Miss  Earle's  poor  health,  she  has  played 
MolUe  Seamore  in  "The  Geisha"  and  Dora  in 
"The  Circus  Girl"  repeatedly,  and  her  acting  and 
singing  have  been  highly  commended.  When  "La 
Poupee "  was  brought  out  at  Daly's,  a  fortnight 
ago,  Virginia  Earle  appeared  as  the  doll,  but  after  a 
few  performances  she  had  to  relinquish  her  r61e,  and 
will  have  to  rest  for  some  time.  Miss  Gillman  is 
playing  the  part,  and  her  success  has  been  pro- 
nounced. 

* — -o- ■ 

Marie  Van  Zandt  is  to  marry  a  Russian  nobleman. 
Russia  is  the  country  in  which  Miss  Van  Zandt  has 
been  singing  chiefly  of  late  years.  Since  her  re- 
appearance at  the  Opera  Comique  last  season  and  the 
success  with  which  her  return  to  favor  in  Paris  is  said 
to  have  been  attended,  Uttle  or  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  the  American  singer.  She  lives  in  Paris,  where 
she  owns  a  beautiful  home,  and  chiefly  through  the 
economy  of  an  attentive  mother  Miss  Van  Zandt  is  a 
comparatively  rich  woman  to-day. 


Italy's  New  Actress. 
The  fame  of  Tina  di  Lorenzo  has  already  reached 
this  country.  Italy,  as  well  as  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Germany,  has  acknowledged  her  talents,  and  she  is 
regarded  as  the  most  conspicuous  actress  in  Italy  to- 
day, next  to  Eleonora  Duse.  Tina  di  Lorenzo  is 
said  to  be  twenty-five  years  old,  and  she  looks  no 
older.  It  was  in  1893  that  she  first  became  con- 
spicuous in  Italy.  During  the  carnival  season  of 
that  year  a  number  of  festival  performances  were 
given  in  honor  of  Goldoni's  centenary.  Tommaso 
Salvini,  who  lives  in  Florence,  desired  to  make  the 
performance  there  the  most  notable  in  the  country. 
He  volunteered  to  appear  in  a  part  that  was  formerly 
one  of  the  best  in  his  repertoire.  That  was  the  En- 
glish lord  in  Goldoni's  adaptation  from  Richardson's 
novel,  called  "  Pamela  Nubile,"  which,  it  may  be  j 
recalled,  Eleonora  Duse  once  acted  here  at  the  Fifth  ; 
Avenue  Theatre.  Tina  di  Lorenzo  was  selected  for  a 
part,  and  her  success  was  established  from  that  lime. 
She  was  acting  in  Genoa  when  Salvini  picked  her  out, 
and  there  was  great  curiosity  concerning  this  com- 
paratively unknown  girl  who  had  been  chosen  over 
all  the  other  well-known  Italian  actresses.  But  she 
justified  the  choice.  Since  that  day  she  has  ranked 
second  to  Duse  only.  Her  repertoire  to-day  in- 
cludes "Camille,"  "  Frou-Frou,"  and  the  rest  of  the 
French  emotional  plays — "  Magda,"  "  Untreu,"  and 
a  number  of  the  classical  r61es.  Her  latest  foreign 
engagements  were  played  in  Berlin,  where  with  Flavio 
Ando  she  won  a  triumphant  success.  Following  the 
present  popular  Italian  fashion  she  scorns  make-up 
and  limits  that  process  to  a  few  lines  which  throw  her 
features  into  relief.  She  believes  that  all  the  emo- 
tions should  be  expressed  by  the  actor's  face  without 
the  aid  of  rouge  or  powder  to  indicate  the  glow  of 
health  or  the  pallor  of  distress.  This  is  one  of  the 
affectations  for  which  Eleonora  Duse  is  responsible. 
She  is  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  her  father  is  said  to 
be  the  last  of  a  noble  family. 


The  Argonaut's  Offers 


We  have  grouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  offers  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  sub- 
scriber*. "While  they  may  be  had  from  us 
at  any  time,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, the  beet  and  surest  time  Is  now. 


There  is  no  more  delightful  way  to  spend  a  Sun- 
day  during  the  summer  than  to  make  the  trip  to  El 
Campo.  The  handsome  bay  steamer  Ukiah  makes 
several  trips  there  and  back  every  Sunday. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club's  raciog  at  Ingle- 
side  includes  an  especially  attractive  programme  for 
Saturday,  April  30th.  The  event  of  the  day  is  to  be 
the  fourth  race,  which  is  for  the  Ingleside  Stakes. 
It  is  a  Handicap  Sweepstakes  for  three-year-olds  and 
upward.  The  value  of  the  stake  is  $3,500  and  the 
distance  four  miles.  There  are  plenty  of  nomina- 
tions and  much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  result. 
Saturday  will  close  a  week  of  beautiful  weather  and 
of  delightful  sport  for  the  lovers  of  the  turf. 


The  initial  number  of  Sunset  for  May,  an  attract- 
ive little  publication,  has  been  issued  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company.  Its  aim  is  the  presentation,  in 
a  convenient  form,  of  information  concerning  the 
great  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  This  number  contains  a  lengthy  article  on 
Yosemite  Valley,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated. 


The  meetings  which  close  the  season  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Jockey  Club  at  the  Oakland  track  with  three 
weeks  of  racing  commence  on  Tuesday,  May  3d. 
The  races  that  day  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  San 
Francisco  Polyclinic  Society,  which  is  the  event  of  the 
week.  Races  will  continue  all  the  week  thereafter, 
six  races  being  run  each  day. 


St.  Louis's  Domestic  Science  Club — organized  to 
elevate  the  domestic  servant  and  domestic  work,  and 
to  conduct  cooking- classes  in  order  to  improve  the 
health  of  mankind — is  receiving  many  letters  from 
men  seeking  wives,  who  want  advice  on  the  subject 
from  the  club. 

This  year  marks  the  tricentenary  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Merchant  of  Venice."  Sir  Henry  Irving  will  cele- 
brate this  appropriately  by  including  it  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  his  plays  for  the  coming  season. 


rJLhsolutely  Reliable  Always 

Semington 
Standard  Typewriter. 


NEW    MODELS. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

311     MONTGOMERY     STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Oal. 


i    In  Sickness  and  in  Health   j 

A  Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Containing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease, 
dietetics,  and  nursing,  and  aids  in  emergency,  in  such 
practical  form  as  to  be  invaluable  for  family  reference. 
Each  topic  is  treated  by  a  specialist  eminent  in  that 
particular  line  of  medicine.  A  book  for  reading  or 
for  consultation.  It  is  published  at  $5.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $5.50. 

This  work  is  not  sold  by  bookstores. 

Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty: 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  $2.50.  We 
send  it,  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4.50. 

!    Another  Book  for  Women    i 


A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  $3.50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5.25. 


How  to  Read  Faces 


A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  $10.00 
in  cloth  and  $T2.oo  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  $7.00. 

HUIDEKOPER'S 


j   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals  j 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  $1.75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $4.00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


j    The  Daughter    i 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  $4.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


International  Bible    I 

Self- Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60,000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  $3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 


i  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewiez  i 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  "  Quo  VadSs  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  $4.00, 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  $2.0©,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4.25. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  idiiion  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  $6.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  $7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewiez  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge, 

Pan  Michael, 

Each   in   single  volume,  bound  in   cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4.35. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  $5.70, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  $7.00. 

We  have  also  by  Sienkiewiez  two  modem  novels, 

Children  of  the  Soil, 

Without  Dogma. 

We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 

for  one  year  for  $4.35,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 

$5-7°- 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUB  0FFEHS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  books  among 
them.  All  are  excellently  bound  and  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  book  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
office  in  the  Unit  i'd  States.  Foreign  postage 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  "We  de  not 
send  these  books  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  club  agents. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


With  accents  heated  and  bigh. 

With  cheeks  that  were  angrily  red, 
A  woman  stood,  in  unwomanly  "  bags," 

Scornfully  tossing  her  head. 
At  a  platform's  front  she  stood 

The  claims  of  her  sex  to  assert ; 
And  there,  with  a  voice  of  indignant  pitch, 

She  sang  this  "Song  of  the  Skirt "  : 

' '  Work  !  work  !  work ! 

Oh,  women,  though  men  may  scoff ! 
Work  !  work  1  work  ! 

Till  you've  thrown  this  incubus  off  ! 
For  the  skirt  is  the  badge  of  shame 

That  Man  to  our  sex  allots, 
So  work   till  you've  changed  that  humbling 
badge 
For  a  pair  of — you-know-whats. 
****** 

"  As  long  as  that  skirt  you  wear, 

Your  onward  path  'twill  block  ; 
You  must  still  Man's  dinners  cook, 

You  must  still  his  cradles  rock  ; 
You  will  still  remain  his  toy. 

You  will  never  bestride  the  barb, 
As  Emancipated  Woman  should, 

In  a  bifurcated  garb  ! 

"  Twin  omens  of  victory, 

These  garments  should  lead  you  on — 
I've  grasped  and  I  wear  the  prize, 

And  so  may  you  all,  anon. 
Already  has  trembling  Man 

Good  reason  to  fear  our  raid. 
For  he  knows  that  his  citadel  we  shall  storm 
Through  the  breaches  we  have  made  !  " 

— London  Truth, 

The  carnival  in  Cadiz  is  something  to  see,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  Sterling  Heilig  sends  of  it.  Cadiz 
is  one  of  the  few  Spanish  cities  that  have  retained 
their  native  characteristics,  partly  because  the  local 
cooking  keeps  foreigners  away,  and  its  carnival  is  sui 
generis.  Ordinarily  the  Oriental  habit  of  protecting 
women  by  secluding  them  prevails.  Accordingly, 
ladies  take  the  greatest  liberties  at  carnival.  Cadiz 
has  one  long  street — they  call  it  the  broad  street,  but 
it  is  really  narrow — and  the  gas-pipes  on  this  street 
are  so  arranged  that  arches  of  light  can  be  thrown 
across  it,  about  five  to  the  block,  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  Here  English  and  American  tourists 
find  those  "  dreadful  maskers  "  who  insist  on  shaking 
hands  with  their  wives.  Here  are  little  cafe's,  cigar- 
shops,  and  soda-water  booths  turned  for  the  day  into 
salesrooms  of  confetti,  chopped  paper,  perfumed 
water,  whisk-brooms,  and  tickling- machines  made 
out  of  feathers.  The  cut  paper  is  cut  very  small  in- 
deed, like  tiny  gun-wads  of  all  colors.  A  million  or 
more  of  them  are  contained  in  one  long,  light  paper 
cartridge  or  cornucopia.  Thrown  with  some  force 
they  burst,  scattering  variegated  showers  on  the 
heads  of  those  they  strike  ;  or,  to  be  more  econom- 
ical and  less  rough,  a  handful  at  a  time  is  sprinkled 
over  the  hair  or  trickled  down  the  back  of  any  fair 
one  who  seems  deserving  of  the  compliment.  In- 
stead of  resenting  this,  the  ladies  are  well  pleased, 
and  they  will  fight  you,  handful  for  handful, 
until  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  and  every  corner  of 
your  respective  beings  is  drifted  full  of  spangles — 
gold  and  silver,  white,  green,  red,  blue,  pink, 
and  lemon- colored.  Only  you  must  not  touch  the 
ladies  with  your  hands.  The  whisk-brooms  are  for 
use  when  you  officiously  brush  the  spangles  from  the 
shoulders,  bust,  and  hips  of  some  lady  who  is  abso- 
lutely stunning  while  she  stands  with  body  thrown 
into  that  curved,  disjointed  attitude  which  Spanish 
women  know  so  well  how  to  assume,  elbows  out, 
wrists  at  waists,  smile  on  lip,  and  a  sly  defiance  in  the 
half-closed  eye.  Only,  you  must  not  touch  the  lady 
with  your  hands.  Three  rows  of  chairs  fill  up  the 
entire  sidewalk  on  each  side  of  the  street.  On  these 
the  people  of  distinction  sit,  receive  and  throw  confetti, 
flowers,  and  perfumed  water.  On  every  balcony  and 
at  every  window  there  are  young  ladies  leaning  out. 
These  are  the  highest  class  of  all,  in  their  own  apart- 
ments or  apartments  rented  for  the  night.  In  the 
centre  of  the  street  the  masked  and  the  unmasked 
walk  together,  male  and  female,  the  just  and  the  un- 
just. It  is  impossible  to  stand  still ;  one  must  keep 
always  moving,  under  a  fire  of  cut  paper,  gold  and 
silver  spangles,  cologne  water,  and  remarks,  railing, 
complimentary,  and  often  indifferently  decent.  But 
you  see  no  ill-temper,  and  never  a  sign  of  the  slightest 

annoyance. 

♦ 

Ferris  Hartraan  and  Alice  Johnson  give  an  imita- 
tion of  English  dancing  in  their  performance  of  "  The 
Purser  "  at  the  Baldwin  this  week,  which  is  sufficiently 
ludicrous,  but  it  is  not  the  wild  caricature  those  who 
have  not  visited  a  modern  London  ball-room  might 
expect.  Dancing  in  England  has  sadly  degenerated 
in  the  past  decade,  and  it  is  a  question  now  whether 
it  will  evolve  into  a  rough-and-tumble  football  scrim- 
mage or  revert  to  the  stately  steps  of  our  grand- 
fathers. Even  Englishmen  themselves  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  it,  as  the  following  passage  from  a  long 
article  in  the  London  News  testifies  :  "  Affectation  is 
the  keynote  struck  by  both  men  and  girls  in  the  waltz. 
The  airr,  of  modern  ball-room  dancers  is  to  affect  dis- 
torted iKid  cramped  positions,  which,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed hey  fondly  believe  possess  'style.'  They  sink 
their  n.cks  into  their  shoulders  until  they  might  well  be 
for  the  strange  creatures  of  Othello's  tales  ; 
ihey  sticc  out  their  elbows,  they  hang  their  heads  on 
r>e  side,  some  men  even  place  the  lady's  right  hand 


on  their  shoulder  in  a  fearful  an'd  wonderful  position 
— these  be  but  a  few  of  their  fantastic  devices  ;  their 
name  is  legion.  Still,  the  dance  '  a  deux '  is  beauti- 
ful compared  with  the  square  dance — the  lancers, 
which  is  the  only  survivor  of  its  race.  There  are 
some  hostesses  and  chaperons  who  object  to  the  romp 
into  which  certain  figures  of  the  so-called  kitchen 
lancers  degenerate ;  but  their  feeble  protests  are 
drowned  in  the  wild  onrush  of  stalwart  youths  and 
frolicsome  maidens.  The  charming  second  figure, 
with  its  Old- World  grace  of  courtesy  and  bow,  is  voted 
out  of  date,  and  waltzing  is  substituted.  The  delight- 
ful '  grand  chain  '  is  generally  replaced  by  a  '  galop.' 
and  a  '  Here-we-go  round-ihe-mulberry-bush'  finale. 
The  gentlemen  form  a  circle,  inside  which  the  ladies 
are  swung  round  at  lightning  speed.  As  the  ladies 
link  their  arms  in  the  gentlemen's,  the  rapid  move- 
ment lifts  them  off  the  ground,  and  they  oflen  swing 
round  in  the  air  almost  in  a  horizontal  position." 


One  feature  of  men's  evening  -  dress  in  which 
Americans  decline  to  follow  English  fashions  is  in 
the  matter  of  foot-gear.  When  an  Englishman  puts 
on  his  evening-coat,  he  would  as  soon  think  of  cover- 
ing his  head  with  a  "bowler  "  hat  as  of  wearing  any- 
thing but  patent-leather  pumps  on  his  feet.  No 
matter  what  the  function  or  the  weather,  he  must 
be  shod  in  pumps.  He  is  even  seen  in  the  street  in 
them.  In  America,  men  wear  pumps  only  when 
there  is  dancing  to  be  done.  For  receptions,  the 
theatre,  and  such  occasions,  the  medium  light-soled 
shoe,  with  kid  upper  and  buttoned,  is  the  proper 
thing.  The  punctilious  man  may  insist  on  wearing 
a  low  quarter  patent-leather  at  dinners  not  given  in  a 
public  restaurant,  but  that  is  generally  considered  a 
super-refinement,  and  the  pump  and  the  buttoned 
patent-leather  together  fill  all  the  requirements  of 
foot  gear  for  evening- dress. 

In  spite  of  the  ancient  lineage  of  the  noble  families 
of  Italy,  some  of  which  claim  direct  descent  from  the 
patricians  of  ancient  Rome,  Italian  titles  carry  little 
social  standing  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
America.  This  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  present  im- 
poverished condition  of  many  representatives  of  the 
ancient  families.  Authentic  princes  and  marquises 
have  been  compelled  to  accept  humble,  and  even 
menial  occupations,  and  among  those  who  have  not 
been  driven  to  this,  a  curious  expedient  is  frequently 
adopted  to  maintain  the  external  dignity  due  to  their 
rank.  This  consists  in  four  or  five  families  clubbing 
together  to  provide  a  carriage  and  pair  to  be  owned 
in  common,  the  expense  of  their  keep  and  of  the 
coachman  being  borne  by  all,  share  and  share  alike. 
Each  family  has  the  use  of  this  equipage  on  certain 
days,  and  on  especial  occasions  they  draw  lots  to  de- 
termine which  one  shall  have  the  privilege.  The 
turnout  remains  the  same  for  each  owner,  except  as 
regards  the  carriage  door,  which  is  changed  so  that 
each  family's  coat-of-arins  may  be  displayed  on  the 
panel  when  it  is  in  the  family's  service. 


An  American  woman  who  has  spent  several  sum- 
mers abroad  declares  that  she  has  at  last  found  the 
best  way  to  put  in  three  or  four  months  in  England. 
"  If  American  women  generally  only  knew  the  ease, 
the  absolute  freedom  from  fuss  and  worry,  with  which 
they  can  establish  their  families  or  a  small  house 
party  in  an  English  country-house  for  the  summer," 
she  said  recently  to  a  Sun  reporter,  "  more  of  them 
would  try  it.  Nearly  every  house-owner  in  England, 
when  he  wants  a  trip  to  Switzerland  or  a  run  up  into 
Scotland  for  the  shooting,  is  very  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rent  his  establishment,  so  that  he  may  retain 
his  servants  on  pay  and  have  a  little  extra  money 
besides.  What  we — my  husband  and  myself,  my 
mother,  and  three  young  brothers — wanted  was  a 
country  home,  where  we  could  command  beautiful 
scenery,  good  roads,  neighboring  points  of  interest, 
and  where  we  could  entertain  our  friends  in  ease 
and  comfort.  We  finally  decided  upon  a  house  in 
Gloucestershire,  one  hundred  miles  from  London. 
The  house  itself  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  stone 
building,  covered  with  roses,  clematis,  and  passion- 
vines,  and  was  surrounded  by  seven  acres  of  grounds. 
In  the  centre  of  the  lawn  was  a  pond,  ornamental 
flower-beds,  and  a  drive  leading  up  from  the  lodge- 
gate.  At  the  right  was  a  fine  tennis-court  and  a 
paddock  for  the  pony,  and  at  the  left  an  unusually 
fine  kitchen-garden,  presided  over  by  a  gardener 
well  known  for  his  fruit  and  vegetables.  There 
were  two  little  fox-terriers  in  their  kennels,  five 
cats,  some  fifty  chickens,  supplying  fresh  eggs 
galore.  We  paid  for  this  thirty-five  dollars  a  week 
—linen,  plate,  and  servants  included.  The  servants 
were  four  in  number — groom,  gardener,  cook,  and 
house-maid.  Our  entire  living  for  the  summer 
averaged  less  than  ten  dollars  a  week  apiece. 
The  market-man  called  every  other  day  for  orders  ; 
the  dry-grocer,  milkman,  and  other  tradespeople  at 
convenient  intervals.  Our  letters  were  brought  to 
our  door,  and  telegrams  delivered  immediately,  and 
we  had  even  better  police  patrol  than  we  have  at 
home.  Hot  and  cold  water  were  brought  to  our 
rooms  every  morning  at  an  early  hour  by  the  maid, 
with  our  gowns  well  brushed  and  our  boots  blacked. 
Upon  our  arrival  in  the  afternoon  we  were  met  at 
the  door  by  cheerful-looking  servants,  who  asked  if 
we  would  not  have  a  cup  of  tea.  Our  trunks  were 
taken  to  om  rooms,  we  brushed  up  a  bit,  and  in  half 
an  hour  were  having  tea  upon  the  lawn,  exactly  as 
though  we  had  always  lived  there.    We  found  that 


dinner  had  been  ordered,  and  all  that  we  had  to  do 
was  to  unpack  our  trunks  and  enter  at  once  upon  our 
inheritance."  _ 

Writing  of  the  coquetry  of  Frenchwomen— that 
innocent  coquetry  which  is  the  reduction  of  charm 
in  woman  to  a  science — Katherine  de  Forest  recalls 
the  pathetic  revelations  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Charity  Bazaar  disaster  in  Paris.  At  least  one-half 
of  the  victims  were  identified  by  some  personal  and 
individual  coquetry  of  toilet.  One  woman  was 
identified  by  the  clasps  on  her  corset,  personal  to 
herself ;  another  by  a  shoe  of  particular  form  and 
elegance,  of  a  style  created  for  her  alone  by  Hel- 
stern,  the  "  Paquin "  of  French  bootmakers.  A 
body,  thought  to  be  hers,  was  even  sent  out  to  her 
home  in  Poissy,  when  her  maid  exclaimed  :  "  These 
are  not  the  shoes  of  madame  !  "  And  another  body, 
with  shoes  which  the  maid  recognized,  was  sent  in 
its  place.  What  was  significant  about  it  was  that  the 
bootmaker's  testimony,  after  reference  to  his  books, 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  individual  as  proved  by  her 
shoes,  was  accepted  as  final  by  the  French  law  for 
such  circumstances — extremely  severe,  as  in  all 
countries  where  estates  are  entailed  and  rights  of 
succession  depend  on  proof  of  death.  Several 
women  were  identified  by  the  fastenings  to  their 
garters,  which,  it  was  shown,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  fastenings  belonging  to  any  one  but  themselves. 


The  vexatious  servant-girl  question  has  at  last  been 
solved,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  fifteen  Bing- 
hampton  women.  They  are  the  wives  of  clerks  and 
small  merchants  who,  owing  to  the  hard  times  are 
not  able  to  keep  a  corps  of  servants  ;  neither  are  they 
able  to  do  their  own  house-work.  They  have  organ- 
ized what  is  called  the  "Housewife's  Circuit."  each 
member  contributing  two  dollars  a  week.  This  fur- 
nishes them  with  a  chamber-maid,  who  comes  in 
every  morning  and  does  the  house-work,  and  a  cook, 
who  calls  and  prepares  the  meals  ready  for  placing 
over  the  fire,  making  the  cooking  process  an  ordi- 
nary and  simple  matter  for  the  housewife.  The  sum 
thus  realized  allows  the  payment  of  eight  dollars  a 
week  to  the  chamber-maid,  twelve  dollars  a  week  to 
the  cook,  and  five  dollars  a  week  to  a  woman  who 
superintends  affairs,  sees  that  the  customers  are  prop- 
erly served,  and  makes  collections.  The  plan  has 
worked  so  well  that  it  will  doubtless  be  widely 
imitated. 

,     ^. — * 

THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  the  27th  aggre- 
gated 104,000  bonds  and  16,909  shares  of  stock,  as 

follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Sid.  Asked. 

Market  St.  Ry  5%...  10,000  @  111^-107^  111% 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5% 3,000  @    9SK-  97^  98K     100 

S.F.&N.  P.Ry5%.    1,000  ©104  104 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz.  6%.. 36,000  @    98-      06  98 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%.. .40,000  @  105-     103^  io6Ji     108 

S.  V.  Water  4% 14,000  @  100-      99M  100 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Sfuires.       Closed.  Bui.  Asked. 

Spring  Valley  Water.    541  @    99-      97^  98^       99 

Gas  and  Ehc. 

Oakland  Gas 115  @    45^-  39  45 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.     115  @    82-      76  82 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.  1,233  @    82^-  76K  8z&      83 

Street  R.  R. 

Cal.  St 100  @  10S  108         no 

Market  St 515  @    49^*^45  49^       5* 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 585  @    43-      40  43          44^ 

Vigorit 150  @      3,%  Z            1% 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 9,535  @    25-       16%  23          23K 

Hutchinson 3,555  @   4534~  37%  45?i      46 

Alaska  Packers 40  ■    @    93  92  95 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .    425       @    47K-  36  46K       47 V& 

The  whole  line  shows  gains  of  from  two  to  eleven 
and  one-half  points  from  the  closing  prices  of  last 
week,  with  very  large  transactions,  the  low  prices 
offering  such  good  chances  for  investments  that  the 
quotations  were  marked  up  very  rapidly,  and  in  some 
stocks  the  gains  were  made  on  very  small  sales, 
notably  the  gas  and  electric  and  powders. 

The  sugar  stocks  advanced  eight  points  on  very 
large  buying,  Hutchinson  closing  at  45's  bid  and 
Hawaiian  at  23  bid,  the  latter  closing  off  two  points 
from  the  highest  point  reached,  the  sales  in  these 
two  stocks  amounting  to  about  13,000  shares. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Exchange 
the  whole  line  has  been  manipulated  at  the  same 
time,  whereas  heretofore  the  fluctuations  have  been 
made  only  in  certain  lines  of  stocks  at  a  time,  showing 
stronger  manipulation  than  at  any  former  time. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 

SIG  E.  SCHLOSS.  A.  TV.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  KA.TEST   STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
628   MARKET    STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


isoe 


VICI 

1  Leather 
1  Dressing 

23  Lengthens    the    life    of 
©  leather — acts  as  a  preserv- 
||  ative  as  well  as  a  polish. 
||  Keeps  a  new  shoe  from 

e  looking  old — makes  an 
„  old  shoe  look  new.  The 
gg  result  of  many  years' 

§  study  of  leather  pecu- 
liarities. Formen's,wo- 
gg  men's,  and  children's 
£3  shoes.     Sold  by  all 
H  dealers.  Made  by  the 
gg  makers  of  the  famous 
S3  Vici  Kid, famous  for 
H  its  durability  and 
gj  softness  wherever 
23  shoes  are  worn. 
G 


An  illustrated 

;  book  about  the 

wear  and  care 

of  shoes 
I  mailed  free. 

Kobert  H. 
j  Foerderer, 

;  Philadelphia,  Ps.  ' 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,109,0  00.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 .'.    26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mevbr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Toukny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 822,733,119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.     W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  York. 


Capital  and  Surplus  ■    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Ai.vord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Ai.lhn  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

j  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
" " "   I  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremoot  National  Bank 

^.-  \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Ch,caS° }  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Discooto  Gesellschalt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies . .  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,260,000 

J  ho.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Hantington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,    83,300.- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.   BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  '■  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches  : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


An  old  lady  from  Oxford,  Mich.,  who  with  her 
husband  had  spent  the  winter  in  this  State,  was 
asked  by  one  of  her  neighbors  if  she  had  heard  an 
earthquake  while  in  California.  "Yes.  I  heard  one," 
she  answered,  "  and  rather  enjoyed  it  ;  for  it  was  the 
first  thing  that  happened  since  John  and  I  have  been 
married  that  he  did  not  think  I  was  to  blame  for  I  " 


Some  genuine  school-boy  answers  to  examination 
questions  are  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Journal  of  Education.  "  What  do  you  know  of 
Lord  Wolseley  ?  "  was  asked,  and  the  answer  was  : 
"  He  was  a  minister  of  Henry  the  Eighth  who  ex- 
claimed,-' If  1  had  served  my  God  as  I  have  served 
my  king,  I  should  not  have  been  beheaded  ! ' " 
Even  more  amusing  than  this  post-mortem  speech  is 
a  definition  of  ''tithes" — "things  worn  by  ladies  in 
circuses  and  pantomimes." 

The  celebrated  Massimo  family  in  Rome,  who 
claim  descent  from  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  the 
Dictator,  have  just  celebrated,  as  they  do  annually, 
the  anniversary  of  the  restoration  to  life  of  Paolo 
Massimo,  who  died  in  1583  and  was  miraculously  re- 
vived by  St.  Philip  Neri.  It  was  to  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Prince  Massimo  that  Napoleon  put  the 
question  :  ' '  And  are  you  so  sure  you  really  are  de- 
scended from  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  ?  "  "  Well," 
answered  the  prince,  calmly,  "  they  have  been  saying 
so  here  in  Rome  for  the  last  two  thousand  years." 


When  Admiral  Sicard  was  at  Yorktown  with  his 
fleet  for  drills  and  manoeuvres,  a  force  was  to  land 
and  capture  an  inland  railroad  base  against  a  de- 
fense force  of  little  more  than  half  its  size.  The  com- 
manders of  these  two  forces  were  discussing  before 
the  admiral  the  details,  and  each  contended  that  the 
other  would  have  superior  advantages.  The  admiral, 
after  puzzling  over  how  the  differences  might  be  ad- 
justed, finally  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  evident  thai 
the  matter  can  be  reconciled  in  only  one  way.  Sup- 
pose you  swap  forces  and  fight  the  other  way."  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  original  plan. 

One  of  the  stories  that  the  late  James  Payn  liked 
to  tell  was  about  what  he  called  an  American  duel, 
wherein  two  duelists,  with  one  second,  met  within 
doors  and  drew  lots  to  decide  which  should  shoot 
himself.  A  was  the  unlucky  man,  and  without  a 
word  he  retired  into  the  next  apartment  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  B  and  the  second, 
both  very  much  moved  by  the  tragedy  of  the  situa- 
tion, remained  in  listening  attitudes.  At  last  the 
pistol  was  heard,  and  they  were  shuddering  with 
emotion  and  remorse,  when  suddenly  in  rushed 
the  supposed  dead  man,  triumphantly  exclaiming  : 
"  Missed,  by  heaven  !  " 

A  temperance  lecturer  once  addressed  an  uncon- 
vinced audience  in  Kentucky,  and  when  he  made  the 
announcement  that  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  shorten 
life,  he  was  astonished  to  see  an  old  man  rise  at  the 
back  of  the  hall  and  shout,  "You're  a  liar!" 
"Why?"  inquired  the  advocate  of  Adam's  ale. 
"  Because,  sir,  I've  been  drinking  for  seventy-five 
years,  and  I'm  ninety  and  am  likely  to  live  to  be  one 
hundred.  I  am  strong  enough  to  lick  you  if  you'll 
step  outside."  "Oh,  no  doubt,  sir.  You're  an  ex- 
ception, sir.  If  you  keep  on  drinking"  —  the  lec- 
turer paused.  "What?"  asked  the  impatient  old 
toper.  "  If  you  keep  on  drinking,  you'll  have  to  be 
shot  on  judgment  day." 

When  the  Methodist  conference  at  LawTence,  Kan., 
was  almost  ready  to  close,  some  of  the  ministers  were 
discussing  the  appointments,  and  agreed  among 
themselves  that  everything  was  coming  out  satisfacto- 
rily, the  appointments  having  all  been  fixed  up. 
Then  another  preacher  bade  his  brethren  not  to  be 
too  sure.  ' '  For, "  said  he,  ' '  I  was  in  conference  with 
Bishop  Fowler  once,  and  we  fixed  everything  up,  and 
then  the  bishop  asked  to  be  allowed  to  commune 
with  God  awhile.  The  rest  of  us  retired,  and  from 
the  condition  in  which  we  found  the  appointments 
when  we  came  back,  I  should  say  that,  if  the  bishop 
talks  with  God  again  to-day,  he  is  likely  to  break  that 
slate  of  ours  into  pieces  so  small  we  can't  write  our 
names  on  'em." 

Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker-poet,  was  noted  for  his 
bitter  wit,  for  which,  however,  he  had  an  excuse. 
"  They  tell  me  I  say  ill-natured  things,"  he  once  ob- 
served, in  his  slow,  quiet,  deliberate  way  ;  "  I  have  a 
very  weak  voice  ;  if  1  did  not  say  ill-natured  things 
no  one  would  hear  what  I  said."  It  was  owing  to 
this  weakness  of  voice  that  no  candles  were  put  on 
his  dinner-table  ;  for  glare  and  noise  go  together, 
and  dimness  subdues  the  voices  in  conversation  as  a 
handkerchief  thrown  over  the  cage  of  a  canary  sub- 
dues its  song.  The  light  was  thrown  upon  the  walls 
and  pictures  and  shaded  from  the  room.  This  did 
not  suit  Sydney  Smith,  who  said  that  a  dinner  in  St. 
James's  Place  was  "a  flood  of  light  on  all  above, 
and  below  nothing  but  darkness  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  

"Journalism  for  Women,"  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished in  England,  relates  a  story  of  a  woman  jour- 


nalist in  the  North  of  England  who  wrote  to  a  Lon- 
don paper  for  permission  to  act  as  its  special  corre- 
spondent during  the  visit  of  some  royal  personages  to 
her  town.  The  editor  of  the  paper,  knowing  her  for 
a  good  descriptive  writer,  gave  the  necessary  author- 
ity, with  explicit  information  as  to  the  last  moment 
for  receiving  copy.  The  moment  came,  but  not  the 
copy  ;  and  the  editor  had  to  go  to  press  without  it. 
The  next  day.  no  explanation  having  arrived,  he 
dispatched  to  his  special  correspondent  a  particu- 
larly scathing  and  scornful  letter.  Then  came  the 
excuse.  It  was  long,  but  the  root  of  it  amounted  to 
exactly  this  :  "  I  was  so  knocked  up.  and  had  such  a 
headache  after  the  ceremonies  were  over,  that  I  really 
did  not  feel  equal  to  the  exertion  of  writing.  / 
thought  it  would  not  matter." 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


The  Way  of  a  Maid. 
She  was  a  maid  of  notions  strange 

Concerning  man. 
Her  fancies  took  a  goodly  range, 

As  woman's  can. 

She  said  she  loved  an  eye  of  gray — 

My  own  are  blue. 
I  would  1  could  in  any  way 

Have  changed  their  hue. 

The  sort  of  hair  that  pleased  her  best 

Was  brown,  she  said. 
Which  caused  me  oft  supreme  unrest — 

My  own  is  red  ! 

Her  taste  in  "  nose  "  was  aquiline  ; 

Oh.  cruel  rub  ! 
In  vulgar  parlance  one  like  mine 

Is  termed  a  snub  ! 

She  liked  a  stately  man  and  tall — 

Alas  I  my  fate 
Has  blessed  me  with  a  stature  small 

Not  five  feet  eight. 

She  doted  on  a  figure  slim  ; 

Without  a  doubt 
I  could  not  satisfy  that  whim — 

For  I  am  stout. 

And,  knowing  this,  how  could  I  dare 

(A  boor  like  me) 
To  ask  that  maid  her  life  to  share — 

My  wife  to  be  ? 

And  yet  I  did  !  egregious  ass, 

I  must  confess : 
I  popped  the  question — and,  alas  ! 

She  answered,  "  Yes  !  " 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 


A   Dedication. 
O  Woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
Yet,  barring  pins,  how  soft  to  squeeze  I 
Unequaled,  too,  at  making  cheese — 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 
And  "very-able"  too,  thou  jade, 
In  managing  a  shopping  raid — 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow. 
Well,  one  of  two  things  then  art  thou  : 
That  is,  thou'rt  either  a  born  nurse  ; 
Or  else  a  nuisance  if  not  worse  1 
O  Woman,  too,  in  hours  of  woe, 
Into  hysterics  apt  to  go  : 
When  trouble  levies  its  distraint, 
How  prompt  art  thou  thereon  to  faint  ! 
When  danger's  for  the  time  supreme, 
How  ready  art  thou,  too,  to  scream  ! 
In  fact,  what  hour  of  night  or  day 
Is  there  when  thou'rt  not  in  the  way? 


Maud  Miller. 
Maud  Miller  in  the  summer's  heat, 
Raked  the  meadow  thick  with  wheat. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

"  With  wheat  at  a  dollar  per,"  said  he, 
This  maid  is  about  the  size  for  me. 

Then  he  smiled  at  her  and  she  blushed  at  him, 
And  over  the  meadow  fence  he  clim. 

"  Will  you  marry  me.  sweet  maid?"  he  said, 
And  she  told  him  yes.  and  they  were  wed, 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  forjudge, 

For  old  designer  and  wheat-field  drudge. 

Lord  pity  them  both  and  pity  us  all, 
For  Maud  didn't  own  the  wheat  at  all. 

And  the  Judge  remarked  when  he  learned  the 
cheat : 
' '  Don't  talk  to  me  about  dollar  wheat !  " 


<■ :.I!  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
In  1856  Gail  Borden  introduced  condensed  milk, 
and  from  small  beginning  an  enormous  industry  has 
resulted.  The  product  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cows 
is  required  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  superior  in- 
fant food.     No  other  equals  it. 


First  office-boy — "  De  old  chap  I  work  fer  is  de 
most  suspicious  old  codger  I  ever  seen."  Second 
office-boy  (who  has  dropped  in) — "Is  he?"  First 
office-boy — "Yes;  I've  been  here  t'ree  weeks,  an'  he 
never  gave  me  de  combination  of  de  safe." — Fuck. 


What  She  Thought  of  Dumas's  French. 

When  the  busy  man  went  home  the  other  night,  he 
found  his  wife  reading  a  letter  from  her  mother,  and 
apparently  greatly  amused  by  its  contents.  Now,  the 
busy  man  knew  that  his  mother-in-law  was  clever, 
and  his  curiosity  was  aroused. 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  funny  letter  there,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no!  The  letter  isn't  funny,"  his  wife  an- 
swered, "  but  the  situation  is.  You  know  how  proud 
my  mother  is  of  her  French  and  German?" 

"  Certainly.  She  ought  to  be  after  spending  years 
abroad  in  perfecting  her  pronunciation,  besides  the 
other  years  of  study  at  home." 

1 '  Well,  you  know  that  I  am  something  of  a  scholar 
myself  in  both  languages  ?  Recently  I  have  been 
writing  to  mother  in  French,  and  a  little  while  ago 
she  sent  a  very  nice  answer  to  one  of  these  letters,  in 
which  she  complimented  me  upon  my  general  im- 
provement in  the  use  of  the  language,  but  made  this 
comment:  'It  is  a  pity  you  could  not  spend  a  few 
years  abroad  so  that  you  might  learn  to  use  the 
French  as  a  native  does,  as  a  medium  for  thought  as 
well  as  expression.  Then  you  would  be  quite  perfect 
in  the  use  of  that  language.  The  only  criticism  to 
which  you  are  open  now  is  that  you  think  in  English, 
and,  consequently,  your  French  is  English  French 
instead  of  French  French.'  Now  this  amused  me, 
because  from  the  first  of  my  study  of  languages  I 
have  begun  by  thinking  in  them  from  the  moment 
that  I  acquired  the  first  knowledge  of  their  forma- 
tion. However,  for  the  joke  of  it,  when  I  wrote  my 
next  letter  to  ma  I  composed  it  entirely  of  suitable 
sentences  copied  verbatim  from  one  of  Alexandre 
Dumas's  stories.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  I  put  a 
postscript  saying  :  '  Please  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
this  French.'  This  is  the  answer,  which  I  have  just 
received.  It  says :  '  Your  French  is  letter  perfect, 
but  it  still  has  the  same  fault.  It  is  English  French 
and  not  the  French  of  the  Frenchman."  " 


Troublesome   Patriotism. 

The  leading  lady  was  furious.  The  heavy  villain 
pulled  out  his  raven  locks  in  wads  and  dashed  them 
to  the  floor.  The  juvenile  took  off  his  Tuxedo  coat 
and  slammed  it  into  a  comer,  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  walk  back  to  New  York  than  go  on  and  speak 
another  line  unless  things  were  changed. 

"  What  on  earth  is  all  this  row  about  ?  "  asked  the 
manager,  who  had  been  summoned  in  hot  haste. 

"  It  must  stop  right  here  !  "  shrieked  the  leading 
lady.  "  If  it  doesn't,  I  go  to  my  hotel  and  stay 
there." 

"S'blood  1  "  thundered  the  villain  ;  "  what  are  you 
paying  me  eighty-five  dollars  a  week  for — to  stand 
around  like  a  stick,  without  getting  a  hiss  from  even 
the  remotest  part  of  the  gallery  ?  " 

"And  as  for  rescuing  the  beautiful  maiden,"  de- 
clared the  juvenile,  "you  may  go  out  and  get  some 
hack-driver  to  do  it  if  this  thing  is  to  go  on  1 " 

"But,  my  good  people,"  the  manager  said,  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  a  word  inserted,  "  you  haven't 
explained  the  trouble.    What  is  it?" 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  they  yelled  in  chorus  ;  "  what  is  it  ? 
You've  got  to  make  the  soubrette  stop  wearing  red- 
white- and- blue  stockings.  The  minute  the  people 
catch  sight  of  them  they  begin  yelling  for  Old  Glory, 
and  forget  that  there's  anybody  besides  her  on  the 
stage !     Dash  this  war-scare,  anyway  !  " 

After  that  the  soubrette  wore  black  stockings,  and 
things  went  smoothly  again. — Cleveland  Leader. 


Identification  Extraordinary, 

"There."  she  said,  as  she  finally  got  the  check 
properly  indorsed  and  handed  it  to  the  paying-teller, 
"  I'd  like  to  have  the  money,  please." 

The  young  man  scanned  it  carefully,  and  then 
looked  at  her. 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  it?"  she  inquired, 
apprehensively. 

"  No  ;  I  am  sure  it's  all  right.  Only  we  have  our 
rules  here,  and  before  we  can  let  you  have  the  money 
you  will  have  to  be  identified." 

"  But  the  friends  I  am  visiting  took  a  trip  out  into 
the  country  with  my  mother  this  morning." 

"Then  you  will  have  to  wait  until  to-morrow." 

"  But  I  need  the  money  to  do  some  shopping  with 
this  afternoon." 

"I'm  very  sorry." 

"  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  be  identified  ?  "  she 
asked,  plaintively. 

"Absolutely." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  can  manage  it.  Will  the  bank 
be  open  for  an  hour  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Then  I'll  hurry  home  and  put  on  my  evening 
gown.  It's  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  it's  the  only 
way,  and  I'm  glad  I  thought  of  it." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"Why.  I  have  a  strawberry  mark  on  my  right 
shoulder,  and  everybody  w  ho  has  read  anything  at  all 
knows  that  there  isn't  any  better  identification  than  a 
strawberry  mark." — Ex. 


Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  eruptions  of 
the  skin,  disturbed  sleep,  and  similar  disorders  in 
infants,  are  all  relieved  by  Stwdraan's  Soothing 
Powders. 


Fabulous  Wealth. 
The  "  incalculable  mineral  wealth  "  of  newly  found 
mining  regions  Urgely  run  by  syndicates  and  pro- 
moted by  transportation  companies  is  in  too  many 
instances  reallv  a  fable.  The  producls  of  industry 
in  legitimate  fields  of  enterprise  nearer  home  are  far 
surer  and  promise  more  stable  rewards.  No  one  will 
go  unrewarded  in  the  matter  of  improved  health  who 
use  regularly  Hosletter's  Stomach  Bitters  for  malaria, 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  biliousness,  etc. 


Save 
Your 
Silver 


Ordinarily-  good  Silverware  should  last  a 
lifetime  ard  hold  its  original  brilliancy 
quite  aa  long.     It  will  if  you  use 

which  simply  beautifies  by  imparting  great 
brilliancy.  Its  cardinal  merit  is,  the  entire 
absence  of  any  element  in  any  way  injuri- 
ous to  precious  metals.  It's  unlite  all 
Others,  The  life  of  your  Silverware 
therefore  depends  upon  yourselL  Grocers 
sell  it. 

Box  post-paid  15  ots.  in  stamps. 

Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED    1S88. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast.  Coun- 
try on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.    Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  31.  1042. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAJf  A2TD  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with.  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Yeims  (Cargo  Only) Tuesday,  May  3 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  lO 

Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Eelgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  18 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. ; 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  1, 
6,  ii.  16,   2i,   26,    May    i,   transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Folsom  Street 
Wharf).  10  a.  m„  Apr.  27,  May  18,  June 
5.  26,  July  17,  Aug  4,  25,  transfer  at 
Portland,  Or. 
For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m.,  Apr,  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  May  1,  and  every  fifth  day 
thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  Apr.  2,  8,  14,  20, 
26,  May  2,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  o  a.  «.,  Apr. 
3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  May  1,  and  every  fourth  day  there- 
after. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m.,  Apr.  1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25.  29,  May  3,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m..  May  12,  and  2nd  of 
each  month  thereafter. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre. 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates,  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EANIC 


®npawh§5g 


S.  S.Zealandia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Wednesday,  May 
4th,  1898,  at  2  p.m.  Special 
party  rates. 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via 
Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 
Sydney,  Wednesday,  May  18, 
1  B98,  at  2  P.  M. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Brog.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  bt.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  LINE 

To  England  and  the  Continent. 

RED  STAR  LINE 

To  Antwerp. 

EMPIRE  LINE 

To  Alaska. 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  GO. 

REMOVED  TO 

30  Montgomery  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United  States  and  Royal  Mail  Steamers  Sailing  under 

the  British  Flag. 

NEW  YORK— QUKKNSTOWN—  LIVERPOOL 

Sailings  from  New  York  Wednesdays, 

12  noon. 

TEUTONIC May    4. .June     i.June  29..AU;:.    3 

BRITANNIC May   11. .June    8. .July    6. .Aug.  10 

MAJESTIC May   18. -June  15. July   13. -Aug.  17 

GERMANIC May  25.  June  32.  July  20.  .Aug.  34 

Cymric,    600    feet   lone.    13,552    ton-.     New 

Twin-Screw  Cargo  and  Passenger  Steamer. 

Special  sailings  according  to  tide. 

May  17th June  21st July  27th.     Berths  $60.00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and  outside. 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  Western  A 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamshij 
Pacific  Coast. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Portrait  Exhibition. 
The  art-loan  portrait  exhibition  which  is  now  being 
held  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  continues 
to  attract  many  visitors,  and  has  become  very  popu- 
lar. Many  who  have  inspected  the  collection  have 
called  again  to  see  its  artistic  treasures,  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  evidence  that  the  exhibition  is  worth  seeing. 
Aside  from  the  very  important  showing  of  miniatures, 
there  is  also  a  most  valuable  collection  of  chinaware 
and  silverware  which  are  worthy  of  critical  inspec- 
tion. Tea  will  be  served  by  a  number  of  prominent 
society  ladies  this  afternoon,  and  there  will  be  a  con- 
cert both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  close  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  ist,  at  five 
o'clock.  The  beneficiary  is  the  California  Woman's 
Hospital,  which  is  sadly  in  need  of  funds  with  which 
to  carry  on  its  good  work,  and  it  is  a  charity  that 
should  be  encouraged  and  sustained  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 

At  the  concert  given  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April 
S3d,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  the 
following  programme  was  presented  : 

Organ,  prelude  from  "Antigone,"  Mendelssohn, 
Mr.  Emilio  Cruells  ;  song,  "Happy  Days,"  Stre- 
letzki  (violin  obligato),  Miss  Georgie  W.  Cope ; 
violin,  "  Legende,"  Wieniawski,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Gwynn  ; 
aria,  "Ah.  forse  lui  "  ( "  Traviata " J,  Verdi,  Mrs.  H. 
V.  Dickey  ;  organ,  adagio,  Beethoven,  Mr.  Emilio 
Cruells;  song,  "Sognai,"  Schira,  Miss  Ida  Lee 
Spencer;  organ,  "Chaconne,"  Durand,  Mr.  Emilio 
Cruells  ;  songs,  (a)  "O  Sunny  Beam,"  Schumann, 
(b  J"  When  Thou  art  near,  Love,"  Vannah,  Miss 
Georgie  W.  Cope;  violin,  "  Romanza  Andaluza," 
Sarasate,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Gwynn  ;  song,  "Spring Song," 
Weil,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Dickey  ;  organ,  march  from 
"William  Tell,"  Rossini,"  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells. 
The  following  programme  was  given  in  the  evening  : 
Organ,  overture,  "Samson,"  Hasndel,  Mr.  Eniilio 
Cruells;  song,  "  Calm  as  the  Night,"  Bohra,  Mr.  Oscar 
S.  Frank;  violin,  "Barcarolle,"  Spohr,  Mr.  Frank 
Hamlin,  accompanied  by  Miss  Iola  G.  Williams  ; 
songs,  (a)  "The  Miller's  Daughter,"  Alfred  Pease, 
fbj  "At  Parting,"  J.  H.  Rodgers,  (c)  "Fisher 
Maiden,"  Meyerbeer,  Miss  Caroline  H.  Little  ; 
organ,  nocturne,  Chopin,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells  ;  arie, 
"  Lascia  ch'io  Pianga,"  Hasndel,  song,  "Thine  Eyes 
so  Blue,"  Lassen,  Miss  Mattie  Ornstein  ;  songs,  (a) 
"Thou  art  Like  a  Flower,"  Rubinstein,  (b)  "  Flor- 
ian's  Song,"  Godard,  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Frank;  violin, 
"Spanish  Serenade,"  Pirani,  Mr.  Frank  Hamlin; 
songs,  (a)  "  Heart's  Fancies,"  Goring-Thomas,  (b) 
"  Longing,"  Otto,  Miss  Caroline  H.  Little;  organ, 
selections,  "  Tannhauser,"  Wagner,  Mr.  Emilio 
Cruells;  song,  "Thine  Only,"  Bohm,  Miss  Mattie 
Ornstein;  organ,  march,  "  CEdipos  in  Kolonos," 
Mendelssohn,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells. 

Races  for  Charity. 
The  California  Jockey  Club  has  kindly  given  the 
use  of  its  race-track  at  Oakland  for  Tuesday,  May 
3d,  when  a  series  of  interesting  races  will  be  run  for 
the  cause  of  charity.  The  entire  proceeds  will  be 
given  to  the  San  Francisco  Polyclinic,  which  has  been 
doing  noble  work  here  for  several  years,  but  its  treas- 
ury is  so  depleted  that  it  must  have  funds,  hence  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  There 
will  be  six  exciting  races,  including  one  for  gentlemen 
and  the  Polyclinic  handicap.  The  price  of  admission 
to  the  track  will  be  one  dollar. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Melita  Isabel  Robinson  to  Mr.  George  Payne 
Tallant.  Miss  Robinson  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Luke  Robinson.  Mr.  Tallant  is  a  son  of  the 
lateD.  J.  Tallant,  who  for  many  years  was  a  well- 
known  banker  here.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  May  4th. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Frances  Dudley  and 
Dr.  Wallace  Irving  Terry  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
April  19th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in 
Stockton.  Miss  Laura  Terry  was  the  maid  of  honor 
and  Mr.  Henry  Montague  acted  as  best  man.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Terry  sailed  on  the  Alameda  for  Honolulu, 
where  they  will  remain  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  will  give  a  garden-party 
at  her  country-home  in  Pleasanton  on  Saturday,  April 
30th,  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
University  of  California. 

The  Pacific  Yacht  Club  will  have  its  opening  day 
on  Saturday,  May  7th ,  at  the  club-house  in  Sausalito. 
The  yachts  of  the  fleet  will  entertain  visitors,  and 
there  will  be  dancing  at  the  club-bouse.  A  special 
tug-boat  will  leave  Mission  Street  Wharf  at  seven 


o'clock  in  the  evening  and  'return  here  by  mid- 
night. 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  entertained  a  number  of 
ladies  at  cards  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  28th,  at 
her  residence,  1626  Sacramento  Street. 

Mr.  Walter  Martin  gave  a  dinner-party  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  26th,  at  the  residence  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  E.  Martin,  on  Broadway.  There  was  some 
dancing  after  dinner,  and  the  evening  was  delight- 
fully passed. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  gave  an  enjoyable  euchre- 
party  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  26th,  at  her  resi- 
dence, 2301  Pacific  Avenue,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Cutter. 

Mrs.  Wellington  C.  Burnett  received  quite  a  num- 
ber of  her  friends  on  the  afternoons  of  April  28th  and 
29th,  at  her  residence,  1916  Broadway.  Their  guests 
were  invited  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Seymour 
Thomas. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  presented  his  niece,  Mrs.  E. 
Burke  Holladay,  with  a  handsomely  furnished  resi- 
dence on  Buchanan  Street  near  Clay  last  Tuesday. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Wilkie  Concert. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  was  tendered  a  benefit  concert 
on  Friday  evening,  April  29th,  by  his  professional 
and  other  friends.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
and  the  affair  was  very  successful.  The  following 
excellent  programme  was  presented  : 

Part  songs,  (a.)  "  The  Lover's  Song,"  J.  Haraden 
Pratt,  (b)  "Serenade,"  J.  Haraden  Pratt,  select 
chorus  from  Apollo  Choral  Society,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  ;  song,  "  I  Love,"  Mat- 
tel, Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  ;  trio,  violin,  piano,  and  'cello, 
(a)  minuet  from  symphony  in  G-minor,  Mozart,  (b) 
"  Suwanee  River,"  Misses  Mary,  Susan,  and  Dorothy 
Pasmore;  romanza,  "Ask  what  thou  wilt,"  R.  de 
Koven,  Miss  Ella  V.  McCloskey  ;  ladies'  quartet, 
(a)  "  Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing  young 
charms,"  Moore,  (bj  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,"  Ben  Jonson,  (specially  arranged  by  Dr.  H.J. 
Stewart),  Miss  Florence  Julia  Doane,  Miss  Isobel 
Kerr,  Miss  Xenia  Roberts,  Miss  Isella  Van  Pelt, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Campbell ; 
song,  "  Bedouin  Love  Song,"  Pinsuti.  Mr.  Clement 
Rowlands  ;  part  songs,  (a)  "  River  Sprite,"  W.  A. 
Sabin,  (b)  "Spring  Song,"  W.  A.  Sabin,  Apollo 
Choral  Society;  violin  solo,  "Hungarian  Airs," 
Ernst,  Mr.  Bernhard  Mollenhauer ;  canzonet, 
"Should  he  Upbraid,"  Sir  H;  R.  Bishop,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Julia  Doane  ;  duet,  "The  Fishermen,"  Gabussi, 
Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Rowlands  ;  quartet,  "  When  the 
Corn  is  Waving,"  Blamphin,  the  California  Quartet — 
Mr.  Clarence  Wendell,  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Gage,  Mr.  E.  G.  McBaine. 

Little  Paloma  Schramm,  the  pianist,  who  has 
made  such  a  conquest  here,  won  the  heart  of  Mme. 
Melba,  a  few  evenings  ago,  when  the  latter  was 
singing  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  they  are 
now  bosom  friends.  Mme.  Melba  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  the  little  one  play  in  public,  so  a  con- 
cert has  been  arranged  to  be  given  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  30th, 
when  she  will  improvise  upon  a  theme  given  to  her 
by  the  celebrated  prima  donna,  Paloma  will  also 
play  at  the  Macdonough  Theatre  in  Oakland  next 
Tuesday  evening  and  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
on  Wednesday  afternoon. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  will  give  its 
twelfth  and  final  concert  of  this  season  next  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House.  The  novelty 
of  the  affair  will  be  the  first  presentation  here  of 
"Harold  in  Italy,"  by  Berlioz,  in  which  the  solo 
viola  part  will  be  played  by  Mr.  Bernat  Jaulus.  The 
symphony  is  in  four  parts  and  was  written  at  the 
instigation  of  Paganini.  Other  numbers  will  be 
Tschaikowsky's  serenade  in  four  parts  for  the  string 
orchestra,  Wagner's  "Kaiser  March,"  the  "Jubel 
Overture,"  by  Weber,  and  the  national  anthem, 
"America." 


The  celebrated  Kneisel  Quartet  is  to  appear  here 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  in  three  concerts  on 
the  evenings  of  May  16th  and  18th,  and  Satur- 
day afternoon.  May  21st.  It  is  said  that  their  playing 
is  almost  perfection.  The  quartet  comprises  Mr. 
Franz  Kneisel,  first  violin  ;  Mr.  Otto  Ruth,  second 
violin  ;  Mr.  L.  Svecenski,  viola  ;  and  Mr.  Alwin 
Schroder,  violoncello.  They  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  East. 

»    ♦    • 

Mrs.  Ormsby,  a  pioneer  resident  of  Sonoma 
County,  died  at  Kenwood  on  Monday,  April  25th, 
and  she  was  interred  in  this  city  on  the  following  day. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Yost  and  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Sanderson,  and  grandmother  of  Miss  Sibyl 
Sanderson,  the  well-known  vocalist. 


John  Meakin,  who  has  made  Queen  Victoria's 
stockings  for  more  than  forty  years,  is  now  eighty- 
two  years  old,  and  is  rejoicing  in  the  receipt  of  an 
autograph  photograph  from  her  majesty.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  weaving  next  summer's  supply  of  beau- 
tiful hose  of  the  finest  silk. 


Florence,  Italy,  is  en  ffite  in  honor  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci and  Paolo  Toscanelli.  Italian  royalty  lends  its 
presence  to  the  festivities,  which  include  balls,  con- 
certs, theatrical  shows,  fGtes,  and  illuminations. 


THE    OLD-FASHIONED    GUN. 


Mr.  Hather  Wismer  will  be  pleased  to  receive  his 
friends  at  his  new  studio,  588  Sutter  Street. 


I  sat  upon  a  gun  at  Fort  Monroe 

And  looked  out  on  the  bay 
Where  grimly  waiting  the  assailing  foe 

Our  flying  squadron  lay. 
And  as  I  puffed  and  bent  reflective  gaze 

To  seaward  through  the  smoke 
I  heard  a  voice,  and,  to  my  vast  amaze, 

The  ancient  cannon  spoke. 

It  spoke  in  tranquil  wise,  not  with  the  dread 

Voice  of  the  days  before, 
When  at  its  utterance  the  earth  ran  red 

With  sacrifice  of  war  ; 
But  softer  now,  as  though  its  tones  took  on 

The  gentleness  of  age, 
The  earnest,  justice- loving  voice  of  one 

Who  pleads,  but  does  not  rage. 

Thus  spoke  the  gun  :  "  It's  coming,  coming  fast, 

It  echoes  everywhere. 
Whenever  two  recruits  go  raging  past 

I  hear  it  as  they  swear. 
And  when  along  the  parapet's  green  height 

Guards  and  civilians  stroll, 
Their  fierce  prophetic  speech  concerning  fight 

Thrills  and  exults  my  soul. 

"  And  yet,  although  they  lounge  about  my  breech 

And  on  my  barrel  sit, 
Not  one  of  them  appears  to  think  his  speech 

Applies  to  me  a  bit. 
They  poke  their  canes  about  my  vent  and  peer 

Into  me,  templing  fate, 
But  don't  consider  rae  more  than  a  mere 

Old  superannuate. 

'  They  prophesy  what  grand  things  will  be  done. 

And  never  seem  to  tire 
Of  prattling  of  the  disappearing  gun 

And  of  the  rapid  fire. 
But  as  for  me,  no  hymn  of  praise  they  sing 

With  patriotic  zest, 
They  seem  to  count  me  as  a  handy  thing 

To  sit  upon  and  rest. 

'  Sometimes,  indeed,  some  friendly  voice  I  hear, 
Some  kindly  eye  regards 
The  mechanism  of  my  turning  gear 

Which  rust  now  much  retards  ; 
And  then  while  dwelling  on  my  many  flaws, 
I  hear  my  critic  say  : 
'  Ah,  yes,  its  obsolete,  but  then  it  was 
A  hummer  in  its  day.' 

'  True  ;  true  enough.     One  time  in  high  estate 

I  reigned  o'er  these  gray  walls, 
And  when  I  spoke  my  words  possessed  the  weight 

Of  8  inch  cannon  balls. 
An  emperor  of  death  was  1,  in  whom 

The  people  placed  their  hope  ; 
To  sea  I  sent  my  couriers  of  doom 

Across  this  sodded  slope. 

'  Those  were  the  days  when  in  my  deadly  prime, 

I  fought  the  righteous  fight ; 
Since  then  the  clock  has  ticked  a  newer  time  ; 

No  longer  on  the  height 
I  rule,  a  king  in  glory  and  in  pride  ; 

My  fall  has  been  complete, 
And  now  I'm  simply  kept  here  to  provide 

For  idling  folk  a  seat. 

'  New  champions  have  come  and  I  am  just 

A  memory — a  dream. 
With  trunnions  stiff  and  firmly  bound  in  rust 

Of  course  I'm  bound  to  seem 
A  thing  not  worth  considering  beside 

These  scientific  pets 
That  rise  with  swan-like  grace,  discharge  and  slide 

Below  the  parapets. 

'  Of  course  I  can't  expect  the  world  to  stand 

Motionless  and  inert. 
But  yet  this  calm  neglect  is  rankling  and 

My  feelings  have  been  hurt ; 
They  deem  that  I'm  effete,  but  never  mind. 

When  war's  red  flag  is  set 
Upon  the  hills  these  fancy  guns  will  find 

There's  one  fight  in  me  yet." 

»  #  #  #  *  * 

— Chicago  Record. 


Columbia  College  is  said  to  be  losing  mouey.  She 
has  been  more  than  fortunate  in  her  benefactions  of 
late,  and  with  the  recent  gift  of  $1,000,000  worth  of 
realty  from  the  Due  de  Loubat,  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  about  $30,000,000.  Yet,  in  the  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  recently  published  report  of  Treasurer 
John  McLean  Nash,  the  excess  of  disbursements  for 
education  over  the  receipts  was  $34,092.02,  which  is 
the  smallest  loss  in  many  years.  She  spent  $808,- 
944.45  in  this  branch,  and  received  $774,852.43. 


The  citizens  of  Berlin  have  a  summary  method  of 
stopping  the  dangerous  practice  of  carrying  sticks 
and  umbrellas  horizontally.  As  soon  as  a  man  tucks 
his  umbrella  under  his  arm,  he  will  promptly  feel  a 
quick  blow  on  it  from  behind.  There  is  no  use  in 
his  getting  angry  with  the  person  who  strikes  the 
blow,  because  public  opinion  sanctions  his  conduct. 


Champagne. 

Moe't  &  Chandon  has  the  proud  distinction  of  oc- 
cupying the  second  place  in  our  champagne  table  for 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  trade.  The  brand 
has  not  only  moved  up  in  position,  but  the  impor- 
tations have  increased  in  1897,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  over  12%  per  cent.,  which  is  a  larger 
ratio  of  increase  than  that  made  by  any  of  the  other 
prominent  brands.  In  addition  to  this,  Moe't  & 
Chandon  was  selected  during  the  year  as  the  only 
wine  served  at  some  of  the  ultra- fashionable  enter- 
tainments given  in  this  city.  The  fame  of  the  wine 
has  traveled  from  coast  to  coast,  and  its  quality  has 
endeared  it  alike  to  the  connoisseur  and  occasional 
drinker. — Bonfori's  Wine  Circular,  New  York. 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a  most  gentle  soap, 
a  soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not    excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  cell   it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


IN  TIME  OF  PEACE 
PREPARE  FOR  WAR 

BY  BORROWING  ON  YOUR  DIAMONDS  OF 

UNCLE  HARRIS, 

15  Grant  Avenue. 

SAFE  DEPOSITVAULTS 

First   National  Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel    Safes    to  Kent  for  $5.00   a  Tear  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  SI. 00  a  Month. 

Absolute    Security.     Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours— 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

WANTED   $10,000. 

First-class  security.    Will  pay  six 
per  cent.  net.    Address, 

Box  G,  Argonaut  office. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

IWI  C  Al         Properly  prepared  and   promptly 
I VI  b£m  S\  Li     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    AM.    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

Flrat-olasfi  onlnt  Family  Hntnl. 


The  tomb  of  Mohammed  is  covered  with  diamonds, 
sapphires,  and  rubies  valued  at  twelve  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars. 


May  2,  1 8 
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Movements  and   Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  die  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  recenUy  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  was  accompanied  on  her  return 
by  Mrs.  Helmbold,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  who  is  now 
visiting  her. 

Mrs,  William  Alvord  and  her  granddaughter,  Miss 
Ethel  Keeney,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Keeney,  are  in  New 
York,  where  they  expect  to  make  a  slay  of  some  dur- 
ation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  have  arrived  safely 
at  Hongkong,  China. 

Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt  has  joined  his  family  in 
Dresden. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  accompanied  by  Mrs,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  left  for  the  East  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  I.  Kip  and  the  Misses  Kip 
will  spend  the  month  of  May  at  Sausalito,  where 
they  have  taken  a-  cottage. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston,  who  has  been  visiting  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  will  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bullitt,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  before  re- 
turning to  this  coast. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  were  in  San 
Diego  a  few  days  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Bugbee  and  Miss  Julia 
Meeker  have  sailed  from  New  York  for  Europe, 
where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Whitney,  daughter  of  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Navy  William  C.  Whitney,  and  the  Misses  Kerno- 
chan,  of  New  York,  have  been  sojourning  at  Del 
Monte. 

Prince  Albert  of  Flanders,  nephew  of  King  Leo- 
pold and  heir-presumptive  to  the  Belgian  throne, 
arrived  in  this  city  on  Sunday  last,  accompanied  by 
his  suite,  which  includes  Colonel  H.  Jungbluth,  Mr. 
M.  Joostens,  secretary  of  the  Belgian  legation  at 
Washington,  and  Dr.  L.  Melis.  He  has  been  travel- 
ing through  the  East  and  South,  and  recently  visited 
Southern  California  and  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Dur- 
ing the  week  he  has  been  a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  on  Sunday,  May  ist,  leaves  for  the  East. 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Richards  is  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Trevett,  of  Portland,  Or.  She  expects  to 
spend  the  summer  in  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  F.  Ryer,  who  have  been 
visiting  in  New  York  for  several  weeks,  expect  to  re- 
turn to  this  city  soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Dunne  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  San  Felipe  after  spending  the  winter  in  this 
city. 

Among  the  San  Francisco  people  who  visited 
Nice  this  winter  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker 
and  family,  who  came  up  from  Egypt  ;  Mr.  John 
Dolbeer  and  Miss  Bertha  Dolbeer,  who  also  came 
up  from  Egypt  ;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mullins  and  the  Misses 
Maud  and  Alice  Mullins  ;  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Wool- 
worth  and  Miss  Helen  Woolworth  ;  Mrs.  Maurice 
Casey,  Miss  Kate  Dillon,  and  Miss  Cosgrave  ;  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Roe  and  Miss  Roe  ;  Mr.  George  Bonny,  Mr. 
Joseph  Redding,  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Williams  left  for  the  East  on 
April  30th.  They  expect  to  be  absent  about  six 
months. 

Countess  Telfener,  sister  of  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay, 
and  Princess  di  Colonna  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Europe  on  Wednesday  last. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  visiting  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma. 

Miss  Carmen  Moore  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Stanley 
Moore,  left  for  the  East  last  week.  They  expect  to 
make  an  extended  European  tour. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  and  the  Misses  Carroll, 
who  have  been  sojourning  at  Coronado,  are  expected 
home  soon. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Lent  and  Miss  Fanny  Lent  left 
for  New  York  last  week.  They  will  remain  in  the 
East  about  two  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Bonestell  have  gone  to  San 
Mateo,  where  they  will  reside  permanently. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  was  in  Sacramento  on 
Tuesday  last,  where  she  visited  friends. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Goodhue,  of  Honolulu,  arrived 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  April  28th  and  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Judge  W.  B.  Gilbert,  of  Portland,  Or.,  was  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Hale  came  up  from  San  Jose  a  few  days 
ago,  and  registered  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Sydney  M.  Van  Wyck  and  Miss  Laura  Van 
Wyck  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of 
Portland,  Or.,  last  week,  being  en  route  from  Seattle 
to  this  city. 

Mr.  Marsden  Manson  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Bassett  has  gone  to  Southern 
California  for  an  extended  stay. 

Lady  Van  Home  and  Miss  Van  Home,  of  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in 
the  week.  They  have  departed  for  their  home,  after 
having  spent  the  winter  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Connor  and  Miss  Isabel  M. 
Hall  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago  from 
Honolulu.  They  are  on  their  way  home  to  Colorado 
Springs,  after  a  three  month's  visit  at  Apia  in  the 
Samoan  Islands. 

Mr.  Alfred  Holman  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Professor  W.  H.  Hudson,  of  Stanford  University, 
was  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  John  F,  Boyd  came  over  from  San  Rafael  a 
few  days  ago,  and  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Russ  were  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Billard,  of  the  Corwin,  and  Mr.  A.  L. 
Gamble,  of  the  Rush,  were  guests  at  the  California 
Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Cooper  returned  to  this  city  last  Thurs- 
day after  a  pleasant  visit  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Curtis  have  left  for  a  three 

months'  trip  through  Mexico  and  the  Southern  States. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
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pais  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Culbertson,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Barstow,  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Kirkham,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hall  and 
Mrs.  P.  R.  Allen,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Rockwood,  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  New- 
hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Young,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hender- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Doolittle,  and  Mrs. 
William  Andrews, 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  A.  O'Neill,  Major  L.  Harvey,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Quinn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Thompson,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  John  F.  Carrere,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Muller  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Pelersdorff,  of 
Fresno,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cornwell  and  Mr.  A.  Conradt, 
of  Honolulu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Nesmith,  of  San 
Jose\  Colonel  D.  B.  Fairbanks,  of  Petaluma,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Nash,  of  Stanford. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Wallace  F.  Randolph,  Third 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  left  for  Chickamauga  early  in  the 
week.  He  has  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  all 
the  batteries  of  light  artillery  that  are  being  collected 
at  that  place. 

Colonel  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  placed  in  command  of  all  artillery 
troops,  guns,  and  defensive  works,  and  in  control  of 
all  war  materials  in  and  about  San  Francisco  harbor, 
for  purposes  of  instruction  and  defense.  He  will 
occupy  the  quarters  at  the  Presidio  recently  vacated 
by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wallace  F.  Randolph,  U. 
S.  A. 

Colonel  James  W.  Moore,  Assistant  General- 
Quartermaster  of  the  Army,  U.  S.  A.,  who  left  re- 
cently for  New  Orleans  to  assume  the  position  of 
chief- quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  General  Shafter, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  Washington. 

General  H.  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  accompanied 
by  Major  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  leaves  in  a 
few  days  for  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Henry  W.  Lawton,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  been  appointed  inspector-General  of  the 
Department  of  California,  will  join  General  Shafter, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  New  Orleans. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  Passed 
Assistant- Engineer  W.  P.  WincheU,  U.  S.  N.,  En- 
sign C.  J.  Lang,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Passed  Assistant- 
Surgeon  C.  P.  Bagg,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Adams  to  the  Pensacola  temporarily. 

Major  Edward  B.  Mosley,  Medical  Department, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Benicia 
Barracks,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  this  city  for  tem- 
porary duty  as  assistant  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
V.  D.  Middleton,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  duties  of  attending- 
surgeon  at  department  head-quarters  and  attending 
the  sick  at  Fort  Mason  during  the  absence  of  Captain 
Charles  M.  Gandy.  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
who  accompanied  the  troops  to  Chattanooga. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  registered  at  the  California  Hotel  early  in 
the  week. 

Ensign  C.  C.  Fewel,  U.  S.  N.,  formerly  of  the 
monitor  Monterey,  has  been  appointed  executive 
officer  of  the  United  States  steamer  Hornet,  stationed 
at  present  in  New  York  harbor. 

Major  Alexander  Sharp,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and 
Mrs.  Sharp,  have  joined  their  daughters,  Mrs.  Pettit 
and  Miss  Sharp,  at  the  Presidio,  Captain  James  S. 
Pettit,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  having  been  ordered 
to  the  front. 

Lieutenant- Commander  Jefferson  F.  Moser,  U.  S. 
N.,  who  was  recently  ordered  East  when  the  Alba- 
tross was  placed  out  of  commission,  has  been 
ordered  back  to  this  coast  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Albatross,  since  it  has  been  determined  to  fit  the 
vessel  out  as  a  cruiser. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  L.  Holcombe,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Adams,  and  ordered  immedi- 
ately to  the  Independent. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Elliott,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Elliott, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  her  family  left  San 
Diego  on  April  23d  for  Wilkesbarre,  Pa, 

Assistant-Surgeon  J.  C.  Pryor,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  hospital  at  Mare  Island  and  or- 
dered immediately  to  the  Albatross.  During  the 
week  he  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  A.  Farenholt,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Independent  and  ordered 
immediately  to  the  hospital  at  Mare  Island. 

Captain  William  P.  Goodwin,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  an  additional  three 
months'  leave  of  absence,  owing  to  disability. 

Chaplain  John  D.  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  of  San 
Diego,  and  Mrs.  Parker  spent  a  few  days  last  week 
in  Oakland,  en  route  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
they  expect  to  remain  for  some  time. 

Chief-Engineer  H.  T.  Cleaver,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Alert and  ordered  to  the  Benning- 
ton. 

Chief- Engineer  J.  S.  Ogden,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Bennington  and  ordered  home  to 
wait  orders. 

Captain  T.  E.  True,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  await- 
ing orders  for  the  past  month,  left  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks under  telegraphic  orders  last  week  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mrs.  True  and  family  will  join  Cap- 
tain True  in  a  short  time. 

Assistant- Engineer  E.  Winship,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Bennington  and  ordered  to  the 
Alert. 

The  monitor  Monadnock  left  Mare  Island  on  April 
22d  for  Puget  Sound. 


A  lea-service  belonging  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
comprises  sixty  pieces,  each  of  which  is  decorated 
with  a  different  photograph  taken  in  Scotland  by  the 
princess  herself. 


High  Art  in  Fine  Engraving. 

The  highest  class  of  steel  and  copper-plate  en- 
graving can  be  relied  upon  at  Cooper  &  Co.'s,  No. 
746  Market  Street. 


The  Masonic  Festival, 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  Masonic  Festival  in 
aid  of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Home  at  Decoto 
is  opened  by  Senator  Thomas  Flint,  Jr.,  of  San 
Juan,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  the  city  will  be  full  of 
visitors.  The  ladies  of  the  Eastern  Star,  as  well  as 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  Masons,  are  displaying 
most  commendable  energy  in  interesting  all  their 
friends  in  the  success  of  the  festival.  There  are  to 
be  about  forty  booths,  including  one  in  memory  of 
the  Maine,  one  where  Japanese  tea  will  be  served 
by  ladies  in  Japanese  costumes,  one  where  the  relics 
of  Martha  Washington  will  be  (to  be  known  as  the 
American  Booth),  another  where  the  minuet  will  be 
danced  in  the  costumes  of  '76,  and  still  another 
which  has  been  named  the  Post-Office  Booth,  where 
all  facilities  for  correspondence  will  be  afforded  and 
special  stationery  provided.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  features  to  be  presented  in  the  booths. 

On  the  opening  night  there  will  be  a  grand  chorus 
of  a  thousand  children's  voices,  and  during  the  fete 
there  will  be  a  male  chorus  of  one  hundred  voices 
heard  from  time  to  time.  For  the  occasion  a 
brass  band  has  been  engaged,  and  the  musical  pro- 
gramme will  include  compositions  by  all  standard 
composers. 

On  one  of  the  nights  there  will  be  a  confetti  battle, 
and  if  the  country  sends  the  amount  of  flowers  which 
it  has  promised — and  doubtless  it  will — a  floral  battle 
is  a  certainty.  Whether  there  will  be  an  hour  of 
dancing  each  evening  is  not  yet  definitely  settled,  but, 
in  any  event,  there  will  be  fancy  dances. 


The  man  who  refuses  to  "  kiss  the  book"  in  a  court 
of  law  on  sanitary  grounds  generally .  raises  a  laugh 
against  himself  as  a  sort  of  monomaniac.  But  the 
fate  of  a  police  constable  in  the  parish  of  Langton 
Mallravers,  and  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  to 
the  Wareham  Rural  District  Council,  will  probably 
increase  the  number  of  jurors  and  witnesses  whore- 
fuse  to  take  the  oath  with  the  accompanying  cere- 
monial. Of  this  policeman  it  is  said  that  his  death 
was  registered  as  "due  to  acute  ulceration  of  the 
throat,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  attribute  this  fatal 
illness  to  the  dangerous  practice  of  kissing  the  book." 


When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  invaded  Russia  in 
1812  he  was  as  far  from  his  base  of  supplies  as  from 
Boston  to  Denver,  and  between  his  army  and  Paris 
were  the  merely  nominal  allies — Prussia  and  Austria 
and  a  few  minor  states — held  in  check  by  terror  of 
the  French  name.  It  was  either  an  act  of  madness 
or  of  sublime  courage. 


Glasgow,  Ky.,  recently  advertised  the  sale  of  two 
negroes  who  were  persistent  vagrants.  It  was  the  first 
procedure  of  the  kind  since  1865.  The  law  orders 
the  sale  of  their  services  for  the  term  of  their  sen- 
tence, the  purchaser  being  obliged  to  feed,  house, 
and  clothe  them. 


War  is  hard  enough  on  the  nerves,  but  the  dweller 
in  cities  has  to  contend  with  the  added  affliction  of 
the  hourly  ' '  war  extra  "  announced  by  the  ubiquitous 
newsboy.  You've  got  to  leave  town  for  peace  and 
rest.  Where  can  you  find  them  better  than  on  Mt. 
Tamalpais  ? 

—  It  being  the  intention  of  J.  F.  Kennedy, 
successor  to  Morris  &  Kennedy,  art  dealers,  21  Post 
Street,  to  retire  from  business,  he  offers  his  large 
stock  irrespective  of  cost. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents — magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 


—  Carmany"s,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


in  Years  • 

of  labor,  expense, 

and  improvement  are 

represented 

in  every  bottle  of 

Evans'  Ale. 

It  wasn't 

"trusting  to  luck" 
that  made  it 

The  Ale  of  To-day. 


SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


At  Special  Prices 

FINE  CABPETINGS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


CHAS,  M,  PLUM  &  CO. 

Upholstery  Company, 
1301-7  Market  Street,  cor.   9th. 


ENNENS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


The  only  Talcum  Powder  with  a 
national  reputation  as  a  perfect  toi- 

L  let  requisite.  Littlehi(;hcrin  price. 
but  a  reason  for  it.  This  trade  mark 
a  on  box  cover  is  a  jjuarantee  of  AD- 
JIsolute  Purity.  Take  no  sub- 
stitutes which  are  liable  to  do  harm. 
f  For  sale  everywhere,  or  mailed  on 
receint  of =5  cents.  (FrecSimpli:.) 
i".nn  MBv^Bt  ftniMir»i.rft..  Ntirerfc .  X .  J . 


The  American  consul  at  Nantes  is  an  observant 
official.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  State  De- 
partment, he  says  "  chewing  gum  "  is  unknown.  He 
also  points  out  that  "rocking-chairs  are  not  used,"  a 
fact  commented  upon  by  Paul  Bourget,  who  intimated 
that  most  of  his  countrywomen  were  better  em 
ployed  than  they  would  be  rocking  in  a  chair. 
"  Apples,  sliced  and  dried  without  removing  the  skins 
or  seeds,  find  a  good  market  in  Nantes,  and  much  of 
this  fruit  comes  from  California."  Prunes  and  apri- 
cots from  this  State  are  also  in  favor.  The  consul 
adds  :  "  The  French  people  would,  I  think,  willingly 
buy  more  of  our  products  if  they  knew  anything 
about  them." 

"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PRE-EMINENTLY  SUPERIOR. 

" STANDARD " SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANY. 

Repairs.        -  Hauling. 

C.  B.  PARCEIXS, 

Tel.  Druinni  24.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in  Marktbreit  a/   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOK. 


The  finest  drink  in  the  world 
—CHOCOLATE. 

The  finest  chocolate  in  the 
world — except  Kophta — is 
Ghirardelli'S   Monarch- 

As  a  drink,  or  in  pastry,  you'll 
Snd  it  equally  delicious. 
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SUNSET    LIMITED 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 

Finest   Train   in  the  World 


RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 

Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 

and  St.  Louis  on  this  Schedule : 

Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO....  5.30  p.m.  ...Thursday 

Lv.  LOS  ANGELES 10.30  a.m. . .  .Friday 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 7.30  a.m.... Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m  . .  .Monday 


3   Days   Between   California  and  the   Great 
Lakes. 


Sunset    Limited   Annex 

RUNS    BETWHHN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 
Paso. 


Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO...  5.30  p.m Thursday 

Lv.  LOS  ANGELES 10.30  a.ui Friday 

Lv.  EL  PASO 2.50  p.m Saturday 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS....  7.55  a. in Monday 

Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
bv  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  systhm.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LEAVE      | 


From  April  10,  1898. 


a.oo  a 

8.30  A 


•8.30  a 
goo  a 


9.OO  A 
*I.OO  P 

1. 00  p 
1.30  p 
2.00  p 


4.00  p 
4.00  p 


4-30  p 
4.30  p 


4.30  r 

115-30  p 

Tf5-3°  ' 

6.00  P 
6.00  P 
J8. 00  p 
8.00  p 


Nilas,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. . 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. . . . 

Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
CaUstoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,_  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations.. 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

Livennore!  Mendota,  Hauford,  and 
Visalia 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 
Stations 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
CaHstoga,El  Verano.and  SantaRosa 

Benicia.VacavillejWoodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 

Niles,  San  Josi,  Tracy,  and  Stockton 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,  Mojave  (for  Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles.. 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
'Mojave  and  East 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  East 

"Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 
New  Orleans  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Vallejo ..... 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 


*8-45A 

IO.45 A 


5-45  P 
8-45  p 


6.15  r 
8-45  r 


4.15  p 
*7-i5  P 


6-45  P 
12.15  P 

*0.00   P 

*9-45  A 
7-45  P 

4-i5  p 

Jio. 15  A 

9.15A 


10.45  A 
7-15  P 


7-45  A 
6-45  P 


$10.15  A 

'uo.15  A 

9-45  A 
7-45  A 
t7-45  P 


8.15  A 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6.00  A^ 
8.00  A 
9.00  A 

IO.OO  A 
III. OO  A 

[I2.00M 


q.00  P 
4.00  p 
5.00  p 

5.30  * 

7.00  p 
8.00  p 

9.00  p 
It" -'5  *J 


Mhlrosb,  Seminary  Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  El-MHURST, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


7.15A 

r*9-45  A 

10.45  A 
II. +5  A 

12.45  p 

*i-45  P 
t=-45  P 
*4-45  P 
<5-45  p 
6.15  p 
7-45  p 
8.45  p 
9-45  p 
10.50  P 

Vftl2.00   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

t7-45  a     Santa  Cruz   Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8 

8.15  A  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 

"a.  15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *ic 

San  Jose"  and  Glenwood. 


4.15  p 

<*4-J5P 


Boulder  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz jg . 20  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.I5  9,00        II.OO  A.  M.,      Jl.00     *2.00      \Z.QO 

*4!oo  t5-oo     *6.oop.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  m.   I12.00  *i.oo  \i.oo  *3-oo  I400  *5-oo  p.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*7  00  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  F 

J7.30  A  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose", Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations 18.35  p 

9.00  a  San  Jo5e\  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.10  P 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations  . 

"         JO!- 


IO.4O  A 
II-30  A 
*2.45   P 


*3-30  P 
*4-i5  p 
*5.oo  P 
5-30  P 
6.30  P 
t"-45  P 


San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., *8-35  a 

San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose",  GUroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,      Monterey,      and 

Pacific  Grove **°-3S  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *g.oo  a 

San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .45  a 

San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 

San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations  5.30  p 

San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7.30  f 


a  for  M  jrning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

%  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

fj  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

TTThufsdays.  "■  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

$  Cat-  rdays. J  Sundays  and  Mondays. 


Tin  PACIFIC    TRAN.-ER    COMPANY  wUI 

-cl:  !      and  check  baggage  fronj  r.otels  and  residences.    In- 
quire li'  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  fish  it  is?"  "Gee! 
I'll  bet  it's  a  corker  !  " — Puck. 

Willy—"  Say,  pa,  what's  a  floating  debt  ?"  Pa— 
"  Our  yacht,  my  son."—  Chicago  News. 

"Can  I  see  your  mistress?"  New  servant— "  She 
isn't  dressed  yet,  sir,  but  I'll  ask  her."— Life. 

"The  only  trouble  with  my  profession,"  said  an 
ex-convict,  "  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  a  confining 
one," — Bazar. 

S/ie—"  Why  do  they  call  the  State  penitentiary  Sing 
Sing?"  He—  "Because  of  the  jail-birds  therein,  1 
guess." — Cornell  Widow. 

Hewitt — "How  did  you  queer  yourself  with  that 
French  girl?"  Jewitt—"\  asked  her  to  dance  the 
german  with  me." — Judge. 

Governess—"  D-A-M— Dam,  a  thing  to  keep  back 
water."  Young  pupil—  "When  papa  says  it, 
mamma  always  cries." — London  Sketch. 

The  father— "  What  proof  have  you  that  you  can 
support  my  daughter?"  The  aspirant— "  Haven't 
I  been  engaged  to  her  for  over  a  year  ?  " — Puck. 

"  Borrowing  is  a  disease,"  said  Bigbee,  in  self- 
justification.  "And  lending  is  insanity,"  replied 
Small,  significantly.— Philadelphia  North  American. 

"  Why,  Julia,  how  the  waist  of  your  frock  smells 
of  tar."  "Yes,  mamma  ;  poor  Mr.  Ratlines  of  the 
Naval  Reserves  has  been  bidding  me  good-by  again." 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Ella—"  Where  was  it  George  proposed  to  you  last 
week?"  Essie — "  At  a  hop."  Ella  —  "And  you 
accepted  him ? "  Essie  —  "At  a  jump."  —  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

Madison— "I  hear  Mrs.  Wheeler  has  given  up 
arguing  against  the  bicycle,  and  now  rides  a  tandem 
with  her  husband."  Lexington — "Yes;  she  con- 
cluded that  was  the  only  way  she  could  get  ahead  of 
him." — Ex. 

"  I  see  that  glass  bricks  are  coming  into  general 
use,"  said  the  popular  science  boarder.  "They 
won't  invade  the  gold-brick  field,"  said  the  cheerful 
idiot ;  "  they  are  too  easily  seen  through." — Indian- 
apolis Journal.  , 

Conflicting  precepts  :  "  Haven't  I  told  you,"  asked 
the  father,  "  to  always  tell  the  truth?"  "Yes,  you 
told  me  that,"  the  young  man  admitted,  "and  at 
another  time  you  told  me  never  to  become  the  slave 
of  a  habit." — Washington  Star. 

Harty — "  Good  many  years  since  we've  seen  each 
other,  jack  ;  remember  how  we  used  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  college ? "  Jack — "Yes,  that's  still 
the  case  with  me."  Harty — "How  so?"  Jack — 
"  I'm  a  dentist." — Boston  Courier. 

"  My  wife,"  said  the  tall,  lantern  jawed  man,  "is 
as  womanly  a  woman  as  you  could  find  ;  but  she  can 
hammer  nails  like  lightning."  "  Wonderful ! "  sang 
the  chorus.  "Lightning,"  the  tall,  lantern-jawed 
man  continued,  "seldom  strikes  twice  in  the  same 
place." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Love's  manifestation  :  ' '  What  excuse,  if  it  were 
possible  to  have  any  excuse  for  such  conduct,  have 
you  for  beating  your  wife  ?  "  asked  the  judge.  "  She 
fluDg  it  in  my  face  that  I  didn't  care  a  rap  for  her," 
pleaded  the  prisoner,  "  and  I  just  gave  her  one  to 
show  her  her  error."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Teacher  (of  juvenile  class) — "Johnnie,  what  was 
the  first  thing  the  Puritans  did  when  they  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock?"  Johnnie—"  They  fell  upon  their 
knees."  Teacher — "  That's  right,  Johnnie.  Now, 
Tommy,  what  was  the  next  thing  they  did  ? " 
Tommy —  "  Fell  upon  the  aborigines."  —  Chicago 
News. 

Mrs.  Young—' '  I  dreamt  last  night  that  mother 
was  coming  to  stay  with  me  for  a  month."  Mr. 
Young — "Ah]  dear  one,  dreams  always  go  by  con- 
traries." Mrs.  Young — "And  I  also  dreamt  that  you 
said  I  couldn't  have  a  new  dress."  Mr.  Young — 
"  Hm  1  funny,  isn't  it,  how  true  some  dreams  come  ?  " 
—Pick-Me-Up. 

Widower — "I  say,  my  dear  friend,  have  you 
ever  been  here  before?"  Burglar — "  N-no,  sir." 
Widower — "Well,  would  you  mind  coming  around 
quite  often — say  once  or  twice  a  week — and  going 
through  my  trousers,  just  as  you  are  doing  now  ? 
You  don't  know  how  much  you  remind  me  of  my 
dear  departed  wife,  Angeline.  It  seems  almost  as  if 
she  were  alive  again.  Good-night,  my  friend — God 
bless  you  1  "—Judge. 


For  Allaying  Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of 
the  Throat,  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are 
wonderfully  effective.     Avoid  imitations. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  coloa-.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable-  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Sy  rap  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


"Elk' 

Good. 


Pioneer** 

Medium. 


■Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cotton   Hose, 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

5'73-575-57'r-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

AIX     THE     NEWS 

PART     OF     THE     TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 


IS     THE     ONLT     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i^mos $( 


Sunday  Call 12  " 

Weekly  Call 12  " 


Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPKECKELS,  Proprietor. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 
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The  first  substantial  blow  of  the  war  has  been  struck,  with 
Nav  l  g    ry        most  gratifying  credit  to  American  seamen, 


iwon  in  th 
Orient, 


ships,  and  guns.  The  pulse  of  age  has 
been  quickened  and  the  spirits  of  youth 
bound  with  a  new  exaltation  under  the  stirring  news  of 
Commodore  Dewey's  notable  victory  at  .Manila. 

The  American  fleet  in  the  Orient  consisted  of  the  first- 
:lass  cruiser  Olympia,  the  three  second-class  cruisers  Balti- 
more, Boston,  and  Raleigh,  the  third-rate  cruiser  Concord, 
'.he  fourth-rate  cruiser  Petrel,  the  revenue-cutter  McCulloch, 
:ollier  IVanc/ian,  and  supply-vessel  Zafiro.  Proceeding 
"rom  Hong  Kong,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Manila  at 


five  o'clock  of  May  1st.     With  remarkable  daring,  Commo- 
dore Dewey's  vessels   steamed  past  the  fortified   island  of 
Corregidor  and  the  batteries  at  Cavite  which  guard  the  har- 
bor, and  this  in  spite  of  the  rumor  that  the  entrance  to  the  I 
bay  had  been  mined.      He  found  the  Spanish  fleet  assembled 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay.     The  force  opposed  to  him  | 
was  the  two   second-rate  cruisers   Reina  Christina  and  Cas- 
titla,    three  third-rate    cruisers    Velasco,     Ulloa,    and   Don  j 
Juan   de  A  ustria,    and   six    small    gunboats.     These    were 
flanked  by  and  received  some  aid  from  the  shore  batteries, 
the  assistance  of  which  was  offset  by  the  heavier  armament 
of  the  Americans. 

In  main  batteries  alone  the  American  ships  decidedly  out- 
classed the  Spanish.  The  former  carried  ten  8  -  inch, 
twenty-three  6-inch,  and  twenty  5-inch  guns,  while  the  latter 
were  armed  with  nine  6  -  inch  Armstrongs,  four  6  -  inch 
Krupps,  and  nineteen  5-inch  rifles.  There  were  two  en- 
gagements, the  first  commencing  with  the  American  attack 
at  five  o'clock  and  lasting  until  eight,  followed  by  a  second 
opening  at  nine  o'clock  and  closing  about  one  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Owing  to  lack  of  cable  facilities,  we  have  at  this  writing 
no  news  of  American  casualties  to  either  ships  or  crews. 
From  Spanish  and  European  accounts  it  is  practically  cer- 
tain that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  annihilated.  News  of  the  loss 
of  their  best  ships  by  fire  and  explosion  and  the  death  of 
the  Spanish  fleet-captain,  Cardazo,  has  been  received  and 
confirmed. 

Spanish  honor  is  not  yet  satisfied,  it  seems.  Announce- 
ment is  made  by  the  queen  and  her  ministers  that  they  "will 
pursue  the  war  to  the  bitter  end  !  "  If  they  would  only 
pursue  instead  of  waiting  to  be  pursued,  they  might  be  as- 
sisted in  reaching  that  bitter  end  with  a  great  saving  of 
time.  The  battle  of  Manila  has  important  bearing  from  an 
American  naval  standpoint.  It  proves  that  we  have  a  navy, 
and  men  of  courage  to  handle  it.  The  nation  feels  the 
power  in  its  long  arm  to  strike  a  quick,  successful  blow  half 
round  the  world,  and  the  knowledge  will  inspirit  future 
actions. 

In  whatever  light  the  war  itself  may  be  regarded,  no 
American  can  fail  to  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  in  the  feats  of 
American  seamen,  the  increased  respect  won  for  the  fl  ig, 
and  the  proven  value  of  the  navy. 


il 


Since  the  departure  of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  regular 
Should  Our  army,   which  the  people  of  California  look 

Militia  be  upon  with  a  certain  sense  of  proprietorship, 

Sent  East?  ^  \QC^\  war  interest  has  centred  in  the  en- 

listment of  the  volunteer  troops.  Under  the.  call  for  125,- 
000  volunteers  issued  by  the  President,  the  quota  of  this 
State  was  fixed  at  two  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  four  batteries  of  heavy  artillery.  As  a  battalion 
is  composed  of  four  companies,  and  three  battalions  form  a 
regiment,  this  called  for  thirty-two  companies  of  infantry  of 
103  men  each,  or  a  total  of  3,296,  in  this  branch  of  the 
service.  The  four  batteries  of  artillery  called  for  800  men, 
or  200  for  each  battery.  Thus  the  whole  quota  of  Cali- 
fornia amounted  to  4,096  men.  It  was  also  suggested  in 
the  call  that  the  volunteers  be  selected,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
already  equipped,  armed,  and  drilled. 

Acting  upon  telegraphic  advices,  Governor  Budd,  as  gov- 
ernor and  commander  of  the  militia,  proceeded  to  determine 
the  strength  of  the  various  companies,  how  many  were  more 
than  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  how  many  were  married, 
as  it  was  felt  that  married  men  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
leave  their  families  until  the  supply  of  single  men  had  been 
exhausted.  The  reports  showed  that  the  five  regiments  had 
3,164  men,  and  of  these  265  were  ineligible  on  account  of 
marriage.  This  was  short  of  the  quota  required,  and  the 
companies  went  to  work  to  fill  up  their  ranks,  not  one  of  the 
49  companies  having  a  full  quota  at  that  time.  There  has 
been  considerable  rivalry  among  the  companies  in  securing 
recruits,  the  chief  interest  centring  in  the  efforts  of  the 
companies  of  the  First  Regiment,  located  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Seventh,  located  in  Southern  California.     The  Sev- 


enth announced  on  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  April,  that  it 
had  secured  its  full  complement,  and  the  First  filled  its  rolls 
at  about  the  same  time. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  regiments  was  warm,  because 
each  wanted  to  be  taken  without  any  change  in  its  organiza- 
tion. These  are  the  only  twelve-company  regiments  in  the 
State,  and  therefore  the  only  ones  whose  organization  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  regular  army.  The 
smaller  regiments  insisted  upon  their  right  to  a  representa- 
tion on  the  force  that  was  to  be  formed,  and  thus  there  was 
friction.  The  demand  that  the  organization  of  the  companies 
and  regiments  should  not  be  broken  had  perhaps  some 
merit,  for  many  of  the  men  had  enlisted  in  the  companies  of 
which  their  friends  were  members,  and  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  their  own  and  their  regimental  officers, 
while  the  officers  understood  the  men.  Maintaining  the  ex- 
isting organizations  would  also  enable  advantage  to  be  taken 
of  the  esprit  de  corps  that  had  been  developed  through  years 
— an  element  of  considerable  importance  in  a  military  or- 
ganization. Some  question  was  also  raised  as  to  whether 
the  official  incumbents  would  be  retained  in  their  positions, 
but  Governor  Budd,  with  whom  the  appointments  lie,  set 
this  question  at  rest  last  week  by  answering  it  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

It  has  been  announced  from  Washington  that  the  volun- 
teers enlisted  in  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will 
not  be  ordered  East,  but  will  be  held  to  repel  any  attack  that 
may  be  made  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  service  in 
the  Eastern  States  or  in  Cuba,  the  Federal  Government 
should  recruit  its  volunteer  army  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the 
militia.  It  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  the  people  of  this 
State  to  take  the  militia  for  this  purpose.  The  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia have  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  their  share  of 
the  taxes  for  maintaining  the  regular  army  ;  they  will  cheer- 
fully pay  their  share  of  the  expense  for  maintaining  the  aug- 
mented army  made  necessary  by  existing  conditions,  and  of 
the  various  other  expenditures  made  necessary  by  the  war. 
But  they  have  also  maintained  a  militia  organization  for  the 
special  defense  of  this  State,  and  have  paid  State  taxes  for 
this  maintenance.  They  have  armed  and  equipped  these 
State  soldiers,  and  furnished  them  armories  in  which  they 
might  become  proficient  in  the  manual  of  arms  ;  they  have 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  annual  encampments,  where  they 
might  become  familiar  with  military  manoeuvres  in  the  field. 
In  short,  they  have  paid  annually  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  in  order  that  their  property  in  the  State  might  be 
protected  from  the  attacks  of  mobs  at  home  or  enemies 
from  abroad. 

The  Federal  Government  has  withdrawn  from  this  State 
practically  all  of  the  regular  troops  stationed  here,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  part  in  the  operations  in  Cuba.  It  has 
ordered  to  Eastern  waters  the  only  battle-ship  that  had  been 
stationed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
effective  naval  force  that  remains  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
engaged  before  Manila,  so  far  away  as  to  be  incapable  of 
rendering  any  assistance  should  this  coast  be  attacked. 
The  Wisconsin,  the  only  vessel  capable  of  taking  the  place 
of  the  Oregon,  can  not  be  completed  in  less  than  two  years, 
and  the  Charleston  is  not  yet  ready  for  service.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  militia  furnishes  almost  the  only 
defense  that  can  be  relied  upon,  and  to  take  them  away 
would  leave  California  defenseless.  This  State  would  be 
compelled  to  start  at  the  beginning  again,  and  arm,  equip, 
and  drill  a  body  of  raw  recruits  before  it  could  be  prepared 
to  offer  any  effective  defense.  The  people  of  this  State  are 
loyal ;  the  government  will  find  no  lack  of  volunteers 
among  those  who  have  not  yet  joined  the  militia,  and  it  is 
from  these  that  it  should  recruit  its  volunteer  army  for 
sen-ice  outside  of  this  State. 

The  rumor  referred  to  in  these  columns  several  weeks  ago, 
Some  New  t0  the  e^ect  tnat  White  was  likely  to  be  a 

Political  candidate    for    reelection,    and    that    Budd 

Developments.       WQuld    return   tQ   tfae    fight   for  ^   g^^.. 

torial  nomination,  has  assumed  a  new  form,  or  at  least 
been  somewhat  developed.     It  is  well  known  that  the  : 
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ticians  of  the  party  regard  Maguire  with  anything  but 
friendly  feelings.  He  has  always  shown  an  inclination  to 
follow  out  his  own  ideas  and  not  to  regard  their  wishes  in 
the  least,  and  at  one  time  he  went  so  far  as  to  read  himself 
out  of  the  Democratic  party.  A  governor  with  such  ten- 
dencies would  rob  the  victory,  should  they  secure  it,  of  its 
sweetest  fruits.  They  hoped,  however,  that  Maguire's 
single-tax  record,  together  with  the  fact  that  his  candidacy 
was  sprung  so  early  in  the  campaign,  would  defeat  his  am- 
bition to  secure  the  nomination.  They  have  seen  with 
alarm  that  their  expectations  are  not  being  justified,  and  be- 
gan to  search  around  for  the  most  available  candidate  to 
oppose  him  with.  Budd  was  selected  as  the  best  man  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  governor,  who  is  equally  hostile  to 
Maguire,  is  not  averse  to  selecting  this  means  of  beating 
him. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  Budd  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  political  managers  in  the  State,  and  he  does  not 
propose  to  have  a  Democratic  governor  in  the  chair  with 
whom  he  would  have  practically  no  influence,  if  he  can  pre- 
vent it.  He  has  organized  a  strong  machine  extending 
throughout  the  State,  the  most  prominent  political  leaders 
on  his  side  of  the  house  are  bound  to  him  by  political  obli- 
gations if  not  by  personal  loyalty,  and  the  State  committee 
is  under  his  almost  autocratic  control.  Should  he  finally  de- 
cide not  to  struggle  for  the  nomination  for  himself,  his 
strength  will  probably  go  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Jeter  or  to 
Mayor  Phelan,  should  he  decide  that  the  latter  has  any 
chance  for  support  outside  of  this  city.  Taken  all  in  all,  it 
looks  as  if  there  was  squally  weather  ahead  for  Maguire. 

White's  candidacy  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  war  that 
is  now  on  between  this  country  and  Spain,  should  that 
struggle  be  protracted  for  any  number  of  months.  While 
nobody  could  contend  that  there  is  any  partisan  considera- 
tion in  that  contest,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  Republicans.  There  are  many  who  would 
regard  a  Democratic  victory,  even  in  a  State  election,  as  a 
rebuke  to  the  administration,  while  a  Republican  victory 
would  be  regarded  as  an  indorsement  of  its  course.  Many 
voters  will  be  influenced  by  this  consideration,  and,  in  a 
close  election  such  as  we  are  likely  to  have  in  this  State, 
they  might  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  the  result. 
White  is  too  experienced  a  politician  to  throw  his  time  and 
energies  into  a  losing  fight,  and  he  would  have  much  to  ex- 
plain in  regard  to  his  attitude  during  the  war  debates  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  hot-headed  element  of  the  Democracy. 
It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  he  may  ultimately  de- 
cide to  stand  by  his  withdrawal. 

On  the  Republican  side  a  new  turn  has  been  given  to  the 
struggle  for  the  nomination  for  the  attorney-generalship. 
For  a  long  time  it  lay  between  Assemblyman  Guy,  of  San 
Diego,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  in  the 
last  legislature,  and  ex-Senator  Tirey  L.  Ford,  of'  this  city. 
Ford  was  an  aspirant  for  appointment  as  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  but  withdrew  when  it  was  recognized  that 
Frank  Coombs  had  the  inside  track  for  that  appointment. 
Now  that  Coombs  is  State  librarian,  it  is  claimed  that  he  is 
already  provided  for,  and  Ford  is  considering  the  propriety 
of  reentering  the  fight  for  the  Federal  appointment.  The 
struggle  for  the  State  librarianship,  while  it  has  probably 
killed  off  one  opponent  of  Guy's,  has  brought  another  into 
the  field  in  the  person  of  Frank  Ryan.  Ryan  is  a 
trustee  of  the  State  library,  and  was  counted  on  to  support 
Jim  Gillis,  the  Sacramento  candidate  for  the  librarianship. 
He  failed  to  do  so,  and  thereby  incurred  the  enmity  of  Jack 
Wright,  a  power  in  Republican  politics  in  Sacramento,  and 
with  considerable  influence  among  the  railroad  employees, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  division  superintendent.  This 
killed  Ryan's  chances  for  the  congressional  nomination,  to 
which  he  aspired,  and  forced  him  to  look  for  a  nomination 
from  a  broader  constituency. 

Several  new  candidates  have  lately  appeared  for  positions 
on  the  State  tickets.  The  appointment  of  Will  S.  Green  as 
State  treasurer  places  him  in  line  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  that  office,  and  Green  has  never  been  known  to 
run  away  from  a  chance  to  fill  a  public  office  since  he  came 
to  this  State  in  1853.  Elwood  Cooper,  the  well-known  agri- 
culturist, is  being  pushed  by  Santa  Barbara  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination.  The  result  of  the  San  Jose1  city  election 
confirms  James  Rea  as  the  Republican  leader  in  that  section, 
and  his  candidate  for  Congress  is  Charles  M.  Shortridge. 
Editor  John  Pillsbury,  of  Tulare,  is  a  congressional  candi- 
date in  the  seventh  district. 


hooved  the  United  States  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  to 
prevent  vessels  leaving  our  ports  to  carry  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  rebels.  That  duty  we  have  performed  under  the  re- 
quirements of  international  law,  which  does  not  demand  of 
us  a  guarantee  that  no  expedition  shall  escape  our  watchful- 
ness. At  great  cost,  the  United  States  has  kept  filibustering 
at  so  low  an  ebb  that  in  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the 
war  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  able  to  report 
the  successful  sailing  of  only  six  small  American  vessels. 
On  this  point  Spain  herself  has  been  more  culpable  than  we. 
With  an  ample  fleet  and  full  control  of  Cuban  waters,  if  she 
has  passively  permitted  expeditions  to  land  on  the  island  she 
is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

Spain  complains  of  the  presence  of  the  Cuban  Junta  in 
this  country.  It  is  no  duty  of  ours  to  investigate  and  sup- 
press that  organization.  They  received  no  official  recogni- 
tion from  this  government.  Citizens  of  any  country  may 
come  here,  and  acting  within  the  purview  of  our  laws  may 
appeal  to  our  citizens  for  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden  of 
their  own  land,  and  may  even  accept  contributions  for  their 
aid.  It  is  only  when  they  attempt  to  send  men  and  muni- 
tions of  war  that  a  due  regard  for  neutrality  requires  our  in- 
terference, and  that  we  have  conscientiously  observed. 

Moral  support  is  a  still  more  frivolous  item  in  the  Spanish 
record  of  American  short-comings.  What  page  in  the  last 
treatise  on  the  comity  of  nations  makes  Spain  our  moral 
censor?  Spain,  who  has  bled  the  resources  of  the  continent 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Patagonia  !  Spain,  who  has  smoth- 
ered the  aspirations  of  freedom  and  independence,  which  are 
our  special  care,  in  every  country  so  long  as  it  submitted  to 
the  pressure  of  her  foot  on  its  neck  !  Spain,  whose  latest 
dealings  in  Cuba  transcend  her  former  records  of  infamy 
and  inhumanity  !  If  we  did  not  lend  our  moral  support  to 
every  people  ambitious  to  throw  off  the  devastating  rule  of 
Spain,  we  should  be  false  to  our  principles  and  our  declara- 
tions. "  If  we  have  writ  our  annals  true,"  we  are  the  natural 
moral  champions  of  liberty  in  distress  ;  if  not,  it  is  time  to 
adjust  our  sails  to  the  wailing  breezes  from  the  Iberian 
peninsula  and  rewrite  our  declaration  of  1776.  Had  Spain 
but  served  the  cause  of  right  and  justice  with  half  the  zeal 
she  displays  in  her  accusations,  she  would  not  now  have  been 
stripped  of  half  a  world  and  left  naked  to  cower  before  the 
righteous  wrath  of  an  outraged  people. 

The  assembling  of  the  war-fleet  at  Key  West  brought 
more  complaints  from  Spain.  The  fleet,  however,  was  in 
our  own  waters.  It  had  no  connection  with  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents, and  if  it  encouraged  them  we  can  not  help  it. 
Autonomy  was  a  farce  that  had  been  already  played  out 
when  it  got  there.  It  did  not  assemble  until  over  two  hun- 
dred American  sailors  were  ingulfed  in  the  muddy  waters  of 
Havana  harbor  by  a  deed  from  which  Spain  has  not  yet 
been  acquitted  of  complicity,  or,  indeed,  of  direct  instiga- 
tion.    Patient  ?     We  have  been  models  of  patience. 


TO  THE 

War-Shield, 


Burdened  with  a  formidable  revolt  in  Cuba  which  she  can 
Ui  warranted  not  suppress,  Spain  has  been  loud  in  her 
Complaints  denunciation  of  the  American  attitude  since 

ov  Spain.  outbreak  of  rebellion.     The  earliest   com- 

plaint, and  one  v  ich  continued  until  an  ultimatum 
cnanged  the  course  of  events,  was  that  we  assisted  the  in- 
surgents through  the  means  of  filibustering  expeditions. 
This  indictment   lacks   proof.     As  a  neutral  nation  it  be- 


The  Argonaut  has  recently  called  attention  to  some  of  the 
Two  Sides  evils  of  war,  in  which  it  has  spoken  of  the 

expenses  and  debts,  the  unsettling  of  busi- 
ness and  the  disarrangement  of  prices,  the 
waste  of  substance  and  the  loss  of  human  life.  But  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  subject,  and  even  in  contemplating 
the  horrors  of  war,  at  least  one  effect  is  already  apparent 
which  some  seventy  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
can  contemplate  with  entire  complacency. 

It  has  become  a  fad,  or  a  custom,  of  many  Americans 
with  each  returning  spring  to  join  in  a  wholesale  hegira  to 
the  shrines  of  fashion  and  dissipation  abroad,  and  spend  the 
gold  which  would  do  vastly  more  good  at  home.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  annually  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
hundred  thousand  of  these  flitting  Americans,  and  that  they 
leave  in  Europe  at  least  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
which  is  drawn  directly  from  our  financial  circulation. 
Now  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  there  may  be  Spanish 
cruisers  on  the  ocean  to  make  them  afraid — when  the  sea 
route  to  the  Mediterranean  is  particularly  unsafe,  when  the 
sunny  land  of  Spain  is  a  terra  clausum  and  the  American 
yacht  is  the  special  object  of  Spanish  prey — many  thousands 
of  rich  summer  idlers  are  finding  that  America  is  good 
enough  for  Americans  in  this  year  of  grace. 

Two  months  ago,  when  war  seemed  only  imminent,  the 
decline  set  in  and  the  tendency  to  avoid  foreign  travel  has 
continued  in  increasing  ratio  as  events  have  led  up  to  actual 
hostilities.  Shipping  officers  of  transatlantic  lines  report 
that  while  in  times  of  peace  thousands  of  people  of  the 
West  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  their  arrangements 
even  earlier  than  this,  this  year  there  are  few  inquiries  and 
still  fewer  bookings. 

On  the  other  hand,  business  at  home  resorts  is  looking  up. 
At  first  there  was  a  scare  about  Spanish  vessels  shelling  At- 
lantic seaside  resorts,  but  that  has  practically  passed  away, 
and  the  seaside  is  confident  of  doing  an  increased  business. 
The  mountain  and  interior  resorts  also  report  larger  demands 
for  accommodations,    assuring  them  a  prosperous  season. 


Western  railroad  lines  have  decided  to  prepare  for  a  heavier 
business  in  tourist  travel  than  is  usual,  and  one  official  re- 
marks :  "  We  shall  have  more  tourists  for  Colorado  points 
than  during  any  previous  summer." 

Indications  of  increased  travel  on  the  great  lake  lines  are 
that  resorts  of  the  North-West  will  be  popular  with  Eastern 
summer  travelers.  In  addition  to  the  saving  of  many  mill- 
ions by  these  conditions,  an  opportunity  is  forced  upon  these 
people  to  explore  their  own  country.  It  is  proverbial  that 
Americans  who  are  able  to  go  where  they  please  know  more 
about  every  other  land  than  they  do  about  their  own.  It 
will  not  be  so  much  of  a  boon  for  the  hotel  and  shop-keepers 
of  London  and  Paris,  but  we  can  afford  to  let  them  do  the 
worrying  about  that.  Perhaps  our  own  land  may  become 
so  interesting  as  to  permanently  change  the  tide  of  travel 
and  the  flow  of  gold.  It  would  be  worth  a  short  and  suc- 
cessful war  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  result.  In  the 
meantime  our  restless  population  is  learning  that  in  times  of 
trouble,  at  least,  "  there  is  no  place  like  home." 

Of  making  many  magazines  there  is  no  end  :  and  at  times, 
An  Ast  Maga-  as  tne  editor  runs  his  wearied  eye  over 
zine  Devoted  them,  he  wishes  that  there  were.  Such, 
to  Art.  nowadays,    is    the    number    of    magazines, 

such  the  conventional  nature  of  their  letter-press,  and  such 
the  commonplace  level  of  their  illustrations,  that  even  to 
turn  them  over  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Therefore, 
when  we  say  of  a  new  magazine  that  it  arouses  renewed  in- 
terest with  every  succeeding  number,  such  a  statement,  in 
these  days  of  cheap  paper,  cheap  type-setting,  cheap  writers, 
and  cheaper  artists,  is  the  very  highest  of  praise.  Yet  this 
may  be  said  of  the  International  Studio,  which  we  call 
"  new  "  because  it  is  only  in  its  second  year. 

This  publication  is  styled  on  its  title-page  "  An  Illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art."  It  is  aptly 
titled.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  it  yet  that  is  not  art,  either 
fine  or  applied,  even  if  it  be  a  design  of  a  household  utensil. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  one  does  not  find  in  it  cheap  wash 
drawings  filtered  through  cheaper  process-blocks  and  then 
called  "fine  art" — the  kind  of  thing  that  is  so  rampant  in 
the  ten-cent  magazines  of  the  day. 

Turning  over  recent  numbers  of  the  Studio,  the  range  of 
art  which  it  covers  is  noteworthy.  For  example,  there  is  a 
striking  article  on  Caran  d'Ache,  the  French  caricaturist,  by 
Gabriel  Mourey,  in  which  the  illustrations  of  the  artist's  work 
are  admirably  chosen  by  an  artist,  and  the  article  comment- 
ing thereon  is  infused  with  the  discriminating  knowledge  of 
an  artist.  Among  other  illustrations  there  are  some  of  the 
silhouettes  that  Caran  d'Ache  made  so  effective  in  his  famous 
shadow  show,  "  L'Epope"e,"  in  Paris  some  years  ago.  In 
fact,  the  magazine  makes  a  point  of  illustrated  articles  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  artists,  and  not  in  the  cheap  style  of  the 
"  popular "  magazines  which  attempt  to  show  to  the  world 
what  an  artist  is  by  giving  photographic  process-blocks  of  his 
finished  paintings.  The  Studio,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
comprehensive  bits  of  his  work,  ranging  from  the  rough 
studies,  sketches,  and  fragments  of  paintings  to  the  com- 
pleted work. 

It  is  a  relief  to  the  eye  to  find  again  in  the  Studio  some- 
thing done  in  line — good,  old-fashioned,  honest  line — the 
virile  line  of  the  graver  or  the  nervous  line  of  the  etching- 
needle.  He  who  has  revolted  at  the  microscopic  rectan- 
gles which  mimic  the  stipple  of  the  aforetime  steel- 
engraver  with  his  burin,  and  which  rectangles  feebly  struggle 
to  translate  wash,  or  impasto,  or  chiaro-oscuro  into  "  tone" 
or  "  half-tone"  for  the  block — he  who  has  gazed  upon  these 
muddy  mongrels  of  illustrative  "art"  and  grown  sick  within 
him — does  not  such  an  one  hail  with  joy  the  sight  of  honest 
line  once  more,  of  whatsoever  kind  so  that  it  be  honest  and 
so  that  it  be  line? 

There  are  delicate  etchings  in  the  Studio  in  which  high 
white  lights  melt  into  white  grays,  white  grays  into  cooler 
grays,  and  these  cooler  grays  into  shadows  which  blend  into 
black — almost  color  in  black  and  white,  almost  tints  in 
monochrome.  And  yet  withal  there  is  the  personal  element 
as  well  as  the  artistic  one  ;  for  there  are  such  intimate  bits  as 
the  charming  sketch  of  Millais,  in  the  sketchiest  of  outline, 
from  the  pencil  of  that  lamented  artist,  Charles  Keene,  for 
so  many  years  the  contemporary — and  superior — of  Du 
Maurier  on  London  Punch. 

But  turning  from  the  purely  fine-art  side  to  that  of  the 
applied  arts,  the  Studio  is  none  the  less  interesting.  There 
are  articles  devoted  to  wrought-iron  work,  with  reproduc- 
tions of  old  gates  and  inn-signs  wrought  by  dead-and-gone 
artificers  who  worked  so  cunningly  in  that  art  which  now, 
alas,  is  one  of  the  lost  arts — for  of  all  the  sons  of  Tubal 
Cain  those  who  worked  marvels  in  wrought  iron  have  seem- 
ingly perished  from  the  earth.  There  are  those  to-day  who 
claim  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  these  dead-and-gone 
artificers,  but  they  are  not  the  sons  of  Tubal  Cain,  but  step- 
sons rather — or  misbegotten  changelings,  so  to  speak.  So 
catholic  is  the  Studio,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  includes  in  its 
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iron-work  so  humble  an  utensil  as  the  gridiron ;  and, 
apropos,  in  the  same  number  wherein  figures  the  article  en- 
titled "  Art  in  Gridirons"  there  is  a  study  of  a  little  group 
I  of  Paris  art-workers,  "The  Six,"  who  devote  themselves  to 
I  the  production  of  articles  for  every-day  use  which  are  works 
of  art,  not  by  reason  of  the  value  of  the  material,  but  by 
reason  of  the  actual  work  put  into  them.  And  the  works  of 
this  group  include  bronze  candlesticks,  candle-brackets,  em- 
bossed leather  cigarette-cases,  decorated  wall-paper  friezes, 
and  tiles  for  bath-rooms,  all  of  them  unique  and  many  of 
them  beautifuL 

The  Studio  touches  upon  architecture  and  house  decora- 
tion as  well  as  the  other  arts.  In  one  of  the  recent  num- 
bers there  is  an  article  entitled  "  A  Modern  English 
Country-House,"  and  it  gives  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
extreme  interest  to  those  who  build,  live  in,  or  visit 
country-houses.  Among  them  are  illustrations  of  "  The 
Garden  Front,"  "The  Main  Entrance,"  "The  Drawing- 
Room  Fire-Place,"  "  The  Dining- Room,"  "  The  Corner  of 
a  Bedroom,"  "The  Hall  and  Staircase,"  "Gardeners' 
Cottages,"  "The  Stables,"  "A  Door  in  the  Drawing- 
Room,"  "  Fowl-House,"  "  Entrance  Gate  to  Drive,"  and 
"The  Front  Door."  We  may  content  ourselves  with  say- 
ing of  these  that  while  the  fowl-house  is  apparently  useful 
and  commodious,  it  is  also  picturesque.  Would  that  it 
could  be  said  of  the  average  "  chicken-house." 

Among  the  other  arts  touched  upon  in  the  Studio^  the 
much-neglected  art  of  lithography  figures.  In  addition  to 
the  interesting  chromogravures  and  aquarello-gravures  which 
figure  frequently  in  the  numbers,  there  are  also  reproduc- 
tions of  striking  lithographs  and  auto -lithographs.  To  those 
who  have  forgotten  the  soft  effects  peculiar  to  the  art  of 
Senefelder,  it  will  be  refreshing  to  see  these  fine  lithographs 
from  the  pencils  of  Steinlen,  Cheret,  and  others  of  the  clever 
Frenchmen  who  still  use  the  lithographic  stone.  As  many 
of  them  have  risen  to  fame  in  poster-work,  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  the  modern  poster  art  is  not  neglected  in  the 
Studio. 

We  have  spoken,  only  to  condemn,  of  the  cheap  process- 
work  in  the  cheap  magazines.  By  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  process-work  is  excluded  from  the  Studio.  The 
camera  and  the  process-block  are  used,  but  used  intelligently, 
and  when  photographic  work  appears  in  its  pages,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  photographic,  but  because  it  is  art. 

But  space  prevents  us  from  further  dwelling  upon  the  Studio. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  takes  in  almost  everything  that  in- 
terests the  artist  and  the  art  lover.  Xylography — wood-cuts 
in  black  and  white,  wood-cuts  in  colors,  wood-block  prints  in 
tints  ;  lithography,  including  auto- lithographs,  and  not  merely 
the  work  of  mechanical  lithographers,  copying  or  "trans- 
ferring" the  artist's  work  upon  the  stone;  poster-work  on 
the  wood-block  and  on  the  stone ;  photo-lithography  ; 
chromogravure ;  aquarello-gravure ;  bas-relief  in  various 
I  plastic  materials  ;  pastel ;  reproductions  of  work  in  line  on 
wood,  steel,  and  copper  ;  etching  ;  wood-carving  ;  repousse 
work  in  copper,  silver,  and  brass  ;  incised  leather  work  ; 
embossed  leather  work  ;  wrought-iron  work  ;  domestic 
architecture ;  art  furniture  ;  pottery — these  are  a  few  of  the 
things  on  which  it  touches. 

Whatever  it  be  so  that  it  be  Art — this  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  the  Studio. 


ON  Havana 
Cigars. 


There  is  one  class  of  citizens  in  this  country  that  has  good 

_  „.        reason  to  regard  the  Spanish  war  with  dis- 

Effect  of  War  fa  r 

may  if  not  with  indignation.  These  are  the 
devotees  of  My  Lady  Nicotine,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  to  Havana  for  their  solace  for  all 
the  ills  of  life.  With  Admiral  Sampson's  ships  hovering 
around  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  intercepting  all  out- 
going ships  as  well  as  those  seeking  to  effect  an  entrance, 
and  with  the  Cuban  insurgents  investing  the  city  on  the  land 
side,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  dealers  to  replenish  their 
stocks  of  Henry  Clays,  Upmans,  Africanas,  and  Carolinas. 
Even  the  factories  at  Key  West,  where  the  more  popular 
domestic  brands  are  made,  will  find  it  impossible  to  obtain 
Havana  wrappers  and  fillers.  The  smoker,  if  hostilities 
continue  for  any  length  of  time,  must  contemplate  the  ne- 
cessity of  forswearing  the  weed,  or  falling  back  upon  the  de- 
spised domestic  cigar  manufactured  from  domestic  tobacco. 
The  Cuban  crop  is  ripening  at  the  present  time  ;  if  it  can 
aot  be  harvested  now  an  interval  of  a  year  must  elapse 
Defore  any  new  supply  can  be  expected,  and,  in  the  mean- 
ime,  what  is  to  become  of  our  domestic  smokers  of  im- 
wrted  cigars  ? 

The  importation  of  Cuban  cigars  into  this  country  has,  in 
act,  dropped  off  considerably  during  the  last  two  years  as  a 
■esult  of  the  war  on  the  island.  The  factories  in  Havana 
lave  been  unable  to  611  their  orders  owing  to  their  inability 
o  get  tobacco  from  the  interior  districts.  The  same  falling 
>ff  in  importations  is  seen  in  the  case  of  leaf  tobacco,  the 
apply  having  been  reduced  by  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
hroughout  the  agricultural  districts.  During  the  seven  years 
:nding  with  1896,  the  average  importation  of  cigars  into  this 


country  was  valued  at  $2,837,920,  and  of  this  $2,723,215 
came  from  Cuba.  During  this  period,  however,  there  was  a 
steady  decline  from  $4,105,262  in  1890  to  $2,141,364  in 
1S96  for  the  total  importations,  and  from  $3,982,007  in  1S90 
to  $2,028,889  f°r  Cuban  importations.  The  total  importa- 
tions in  1897  amounted  to  $2,040,444,  of  which  $1,959,000 
came  from  Cuba,  showing  a  falling  off"  from  the  average  of 
$800,000  in  total  importations  and  $750,000  in  Cuban  im- 
portations. For  the  seven  months  of  1S98,  ending  with 
January  31st,  the  total  importations  were  $966,152,  of  which 
$927,500  came  from  Cuba.  Should  the  same  proportion  be 
maintained  during  the  remaining  five  months,  as  in  former 
years,  the  total  imports  for  the  year  would  be  $1,656,260, 
with  $1,590,000  from  Cuba.  This  would  be  a  heavy  fall- 
ing off  from  former  importations,  but  even  this  average  is 
not  likely  to  be  maintained.  Even  should  the  factories  in 
Havana  not  be  destroyed  by  bombardment,  they  will  prob- 
ably be  unable  to  get  tobacco  on  which  to  work. 

The  situation  in  this  country,  therefore,  is  apt  to  be  seri- 
ous. The  cigars  remaining  in  the  warehouses  give  an  ap- 
proximate measure  of  the  stock  on  hand  throughout  the 
country.  On  June  30,  1896,  this  stock  was  valued  at  $121,- 
059.  One  year  later  it  was  $71,251,  and  on  January  31st  of 
this  year,  $39,673.  As  California  consumes  in  normal  times 
$71,000  worth  of  cigars,  of  which  about  one-half  come  to 
San  Francisco,  it  is  evident  that  the  warehouses  of  the  whole 
country  contain  a  supply  little  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  annual  demand  for  this  city  alone.  There  is  one  re- 
deeming feature  in  the  situation,  and  that  is  that  the  dealers 
have  no  desire  to  speculate  in  the  stock  on  hand.  Therefore 
neither  wholesale  nor  retail  prices  will  be  advanced.  What 
they  have  will  be  sold  at  the  regular  prices  ;  when  they  are 
gone,  consumers  must  wait  for  the  new  stock  to  come  in. 
The  dark  side  of  this  is  that  the  stock  will  be  exhausted 
more  quickly  under  these  circumstances  than  it  would  if 
prices  were  advanced. 

In  the  leaf-tobacco  situation  the  conditions  are  similar. 
The  average  annual  importation  prior  to  1897  was  valued 
at  $13,223,096,  of  which  $7,821,283  came  from  Cuba. 
The  total  importations  in  1897  were  $9,584,155,  of  which 
$2,306,063  came  from  Cuba,  and  for  1898 — estimated  on 
the  imports  for  seven  months,  as  in  the  case  of  cigars — the 
total  imports  would  be  $8,663,000,  with  $2,078,000  from 
Cuba.  The  stock  on  hand  in  the  warehouses  has  diminished 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  cigars.  In  1896  it 
was  $15,280,179,  and  this  was  reduced  to  $6,418,798  in 
1897,  and  $4,249,242  on  January  31,  1898.  As  the  con- 
sumption in  California  in  the  form  of  leaf  and  manufactured 
into  cigars  averages  about  $330,000  annually,  the  situation 
here  is  not  so  bad  as  in  the  case  of  cigars.  The  average 
importation,  however,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  approxi- 
mate measure  of  the  normal  average  consumption,  is  about 
four  times  the  stock  on  hand  in  the  warehouses.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  within  six  months,  or  nine  months 
at  most,  the  stock  of  Havana  cigars  and  tobacco  in  this 
country  will  be  exhausted,  should  a  new  supply  not  be  re- 
ceived in  the  meantime.  Truly  the  outlook  for  the  smoker 
who  finds  no  pleasure  in  a  domestic  cigar  is  disheartening. 

In  war  the  private  property  of  every  citizen  of  a  belligerent 
What  Becomes  country.  wnen  found  upon  the  high  seas,  is 
of  liable    to    capture    and    confiscation    unless 

Prizes.  under  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  a  neutral 

nation.  Such  captures  may  be  made  by  the  armed  vessels 
of  a  belligerent  nation,  or  by  privateers,  if  such  are  author- 
ized by  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  by  a  country  engaged 
in  war.  The  several  captures  of  Spanish  merchant  vessels 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba  within  the  past  two  weeks 
come  within  the  former  category.  When  a  ship  belonging 
to  the  merchant  fleet  of  an  enemy  has  been  captured,  the 
property  immediately  vests  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  government  to  dispose  of 
it  according  to  law.  To  do  this  a  prize-court  is  organized  at 
Washington,  and  to  it  are  sent  the  papers  of  the  captured 
vessel,  showing  its  nationality,  its  cargo,  and  destination 
also  witnesses  of  the  capture  and  statements  of  the  vessels  ; 
concerned  in  making  it,  and  lists  of  their  officers  and  crews. 
Upon  this  evidence  and  testimony  the  court  decides  whether 
the  capture  is  a  lawful  prize  of  war.  If  it  is  found  to  be  so, 
the  United  States  marshal  is  directed  to  sell  it  and  return 
the  cash  to  the  court  for  distribution. 

If  the  prize  taken  and  condemned  is  shown  to  have  been 
of  equal  or  superior  force  to  the  vessel  or  vessels  making  the 
capture,  the  whole  of  the  net  proceeds  is  awarded  to  the 
captors.  If  the  prize  was  inferior  in  force,  one-half  is  de- 
creed to  the  captors  and  the  other  half  to  the  United 
States.  When  a  capture  is  made  by  naval  vessels,  whether 
action  is  participated  in  by  one  or  more  vessels  of  a  fleet  or 
squadron,  every  vessel  within  signaling  distance  at  the  time 
shares  in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Every  attache  of  all 
such  ships  is  awarded  his  share,  although  at  the  time  he 
may  have  been  far  away  on  leave  or  detached  duty.  When 
prize-money  has  been  adjudged  to  captors,  it  is  distributed 


among  those  entitled  in  the  following  proportions  :  One- 
twentieth  part  to  the  commander  of  a  fleet  or  squadron, 
when  in  immediate  command  ;  one-fiftieth  part  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  division  of  the  fleet  if  the  capture  is  made  by 
a  vessel  in  his  division,  and  this  amount  is  paid  out  of  the 
moiety  awarded  to  the  government,  if  there  is  such  a 
moiety,  and  if  not,  from  the  general  prize-money  ;  to  the 
fleet  captain,  one-hundredth  part  of  all  prize-money  awarded 
to  the  fleet  in  which  he  is  serving  ;  to  the  commander  of  a 
single  vessel,  one-tenth  of  the  prize-money  awarded  to  his 
vessel  if  he  is  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  fleet  or  squadron, 
and  three-twentieths  if  he  is  acting  independently. 

When  the  foregoing  deductions  have  been  made,  the  resi- 
due is  divided  among  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  ship  or 
ships  entitled  to  share  in  the  prize.  This  distribution  includes 
all  persons  doing  duty  on  board  in  whatever  capacity,  and  is 
made  proportionately  to  their  respective  rates  of  pay.  If 
the  commander  of  a  division  is  also  commander  of  a  ship 
engaged  in  the  capture,  he  must  elect  whether  he  will  receive 
the  one-fiftieth  mentioned  above  or  accept  the  share  adjudged 
to  a  commander  of  a  single  vessel.  If  the  capture  is  made 
by  a  vessel  upon  which  the  fleet-captain  is  serving,  he  shares 
in  proportion  to  his  pay  with  the  other  officers  of  that  vessel, 
instead  of  being  awarded  a  one-hundredth  part. 

Congress  authorizes  the  payment  of  prize-money  by 
making  an  appropriation  for  it,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  determines  what  persons  are  entitled  to  shares,  and 
transmits  their  names  to  an  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  who 
ascertains,  according  to  the  rules  of  distribution  given  above, 
the  correct  amount  of  each  person's  share,  and  issues  to 
each  one  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  payment  from  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

The  portion  of  prize-money  awarded  to  the  government  is 
made  a  permanent  fund  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
naval  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  who  may  become  en- 
titled to  them.  If  there  is  more  than  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  surplus  is  applied  to  making  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  disabled  seamen  and  marines.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  is  trustee  of  the  naval  pension  fund  and  invests  it 
in  securities  of  the  government 

Privateers  and  vessels  not  in  the  navy,  but  controlled  by 
other  executive  departments  of  the  government,  do  not  come 
under  the  plan  of  distribution  outlined,  but  are  in  proper 
case  entitled  to  prize-money  under  laws  relating  especially  to 
themselves  ;  but  as  there  are  as  yet  no  privateers  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  the  question  of  their  interest  in  prizes  is  not  par- 
ticularly pertinent. 


in  Spanish- 
America. 


The  Argonaut  has  several  times  remarked  that  it  was  very 
Our  Friends  doubtful  whether  this  country  would  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  Spanish-American  re- 
publics in  the  event  of  war  with  Spain. 
Now  that  the  war  is  on,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about 
it.  The  governments  of  nearly  every  Spanish- American 
republic  are  having  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  people 
from  showing  their  sympathy  for  Spain.  This  sympathy  is 
not  purely  sentimental,  but  takes  the  form  of  overt  acts, 
such  as  subscriptions  for  Spain's  war-chest  and  attempted 
attacks  upon  United  States  legations  and  consulates.  The 
Spanish-American  governments  share  the  hostility  of  the 
people  toward  us,  but  refrain  from  expressing  it  through  fear 
of  the  United  States. 

This  settles  the  absurd  theory  that  there  is  any  good  feel- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish-American 
republics.  There  is  none.  They  differ  from  us  in  race, 
religion,  and  language.  They  hate  us.  As  for  us — well,  a 
good  many  of  us  despise  them. 

When  the  United  States  shall  have  succeeded,  with  its 
ships,  its  guns,  its  treasure,  and  the  blood  of  its  sons,  in 
winning  the  independence  of  the  gang  of  greasers,  mesti- 
zoes, mulattoes,  and  negroes  that  calls  itself  "  the  Cuban  Re- 
public," that  gang  of  greasers  will  turn  upon  us,  as  their 
brother  greasers  are  doing  now  throughout  Spanish -America, 
and  spit  at  us  like  rattlesnakes. 


As  we  go  to  press,  there  are  no  particulars  concerning  casu- 
Ol-k  Fleet  a'ties    t0     Commodore      Dewey's     fleet    at 

at  Manila,  except   vague   and    unauthent Seated 

Manila.  newspaper  rumors.     This  silence   is  doubt- 

less due  to  the  cutting  of  the  cable,  but  whether  by 
Commodore  Dewey  or  by  the  Spaniards  is  not  known. 
If  by  Commodore  Dewey,  he  would  have  the  live  end 
of  the  cable  aboard  one  of  his  ships,  therefore  the 
silence  seems  ominous.  We  very  much  fear  that  the 
Navy  Department  has  received  some  information  from 
Commodore  Dewey,  and  that  his  fleet  may  be  in  a  partially 
crippled  condition  in  a  hostile  harbor.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
may  not  be  so.  But,  in  any  event,  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  and  the  loss  of  several  hundred  Spaniards 
must  have  involved  losses — perhaps  heavy  losses — on  our 
side.  We  greatly  fear  that  detailed  news  from  the 
Manila  may  bring  mourning  to  many  an  American  home. 


THE    PASSING    OF    BILL    DANGLER. 

A  Story  of  Dynamite  and  a  Vindictive  Indian. 

Up  in  the  Sierras,  close  to  the  line  where  old  Butte 
merges  into  Plumas,  and  not  many  miles  from  the  Big  Sum- 
mit, is  situated  the  mill  of  one  of  the  largest  lumber  com- 
panies in  California.  Above  the  mill-site  the  waters  of  a 
little  stream  are  turned  into  a  V-shaped  flume,  into  which 
the  newly  cut  lumber  is  dropped  to  be  discharged  at  the 
terminus  in  Chico.  The  flume  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  Twenty  years  ago,  instead  of  the  flume,  a  line  of 
great  wagons  reached  from  the  upper  Sierras  into  Butte 
County's  metropolis. 

About  fifteen  miles  below  the  mill,  within  a  hundred  rods 
of  the  Little  Summit,  stood  a  one-and-a-half-story  structure 
known  as  "  Bragg's  Place."  Here  Mr.  James  Bragg,  late 
proprietor  of  the  "  White  Fawn  Bar  "  at  Dutch  Diggings, 
dispensed  refreshments  to  the  thirsty  in  a  pleasing  manner, 
and  his  place  being  situated  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
drive  on  the  return  trip  of  the  wagons,  it  seemed  but  com- 
mon courtesy  for  the  teamsters  to  spend  the  evening  within 
his  welcome  doors  when  camping  in  that  vicinity. 

The  June  sun  was  slowly  sinking  behind  Hog-Back  Ridge 
as  Mr.  Bragg  sat  on  his  portico  carrying  on  a  desultory  con- 
versation with  a  person  who  squatted  on  the  floor  near  him. 
This  individual  was  of  aspect  hardly  prepossessing.  He 
was  an  Indian — probably  a  Cherokee.  His  left  eye  was 
sightless,  while  the  other  had  a  gleam  that  might  or  might 
not  have  been  evil,  but  which  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence.  The  Indian's  garb  was  of  the  coarsest,  even  for 
the  mountains,  and  his  general  appearance  seemed  scarcely 
to  justify  the  statement  made  of  him — that  he  earned  good 
wages  as  a  hunter  who  supplied  the  mill-hands  with  meat. 
As  the  sun  sank  from  sight,  Mr.  Bragg  rose  to  his  feet. 
"  Them  fellers,"  said  he,  jerking  his  thumb  toward  two  men 
engaged  at  cards  in  the  bar-room,  "  most  likely  anticipates 
killin'  very  much  deer  in  these  parts  afore  another  week. 
They  is  here  for  that  purpose,  Injun,  and  with  the  guns  they 
has  they  shore  ought  to  succeed." 

The  Indian  leered  at  the  men  through  the  open  door,  and 
settled  back  with  a  grunt.  The  grunt  meant  that  Injun  re- 
sented the  hunting  of  strangers  in  this  vicinity  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  his  personal  rights. 

The  jingle  of  bells  came  faintly  from  down  the  road. 
Mr.  Bragg  squinted  one  eye  and  stroked  his  shaven 
chin.  "  Lemme  see,  Injun,  this  be  a  Wednesday ;  Bill 
Dangler  and  Hi  Simpson  and  that  crowd  had  ought  to  be 
a-pullin'  in  here  about  this  time  o'  night  from  below."  Mr. 
Bragg  evidently  knew  whereof  he  spoke.  Half  an  hour 
later,  four  great  wagons,  each  drawn  by  sixteen  horses  and 
driven  by  the  men  Mr.  Bragg  had  mentioned,  came  to  a 
halt  near  his  door. 

That  night  the  glasses  clinked  merrily  in  Bragg's  Place. 
At  the  company's  office  in  Chico  the  teamsters  had  received 
their  monthly  stipend,  and  many  were  the  jests  as  they 
"  squared  their  'counts "  with  their  host  for  the  liquid  re- 
freshments he  had  furnished  them  since  last  pay-day.  Mr. 
Bragg's  two  lodgers  from  the  city  suffered  themselves  to  be 
introduced,  when,  with  his  instinctive  politeness,  that  gentle- 
men asked  their  pleasure  in  a  whisper  rather  more  audible 
than  a  conversational  tone.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time 
an  era  of  good-fellowship  had  been  inaugurated. 

Injun  quietly  slunk  into  the  bar-room  and  dropped  down 
in  a  remote  corner.  His  modesty  was  speedily  rewarded. 
He  was  seized  and  hustled  up  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Bragg  and 
his  guests  were  far  too  liberal-minded  to  entertain  any 
prejudice  of  race. 

Mr.  Arthur  Robinson,  sportsman,  addressed  Mr.  Bill 
Dangler,  mule-puncher  :  "  You  work  for  the  lumber  com- 
pany, I  believe  ?  " 

"  No,  we  works  for  Jim  Bragg  ;  don't  you  see  us  turnin' 
in  our  earnin's  to  him  ?  " 

This  burst  of  wit  was  followed  by  a  loud  laugh,  and  the 
loud  laugh  by  a  long  drink. 

Mr.  Hi  Simpson  set  his  glass  upon  the  bar,  and  said  : 
"Jim,  I  reckon  if  you  had  a-known  what  kind  of  a  cargo 
Bill  has  got  in  them  bundles  on  his  wagon,  you  might  not 
'a'  been  so  anxious  for  him  to  slap  on  his  brake  in  front  of 
your  place  to-night." 

"Bodies  o'  dead  men?"  queried  Mr.  Bragg. 
"Wuss  than  that." 
"  What  then  ?  " 
"  Dinnymite." 

Mr.  Bragg  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  puckered  his  lips. 
"  Dy-na-mite?" 

"  Yep  ;  enough  to  blow  this  whole  she-bang  to  hell." 
"  Which  ain't  the  wust  part  of  it,"  interposed  Mr.  Bill 
Dangler.  "  I  has  to  go  slow  down  Jack  Rabbit  Run  with  that 
cussed  stuff,  and  if  I  wants  to  get  to  the  mill  by  to-morrow 
noon,  I  has  to  pull  out  o'  this  camp  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
mornin'." 

"Why  no  can  go  faster?"  asked  the  Indian. 
Mr.  Bill  Dangler  turned  a  pitying  smile  on  the  Cherokee. 
"Why,  Injun,  if  I  lets  my  hosses  trot  down  Jack  Rabbit 
Run  and  shakes  up  that  load  o'  hell-fire,  it  shore  explodes  ; 
and  Bill  Dangler  ain't  ready  to  go  to  them  happy  huntin' 
grounds  o'  yourn,  not  just  yet." 

Eleven  o'clock  found  the  centre  of  attraction  in  Bragg's 
Place  a  spirited  game  of  poker.  Mr.  Bragg  participated  as 
a  spectator  only — Mr.  Bragg  knew  his  business.  Gradu- 
ally those  who  were  losers  dropped  out,  and  by  midnight 
the  game  had  narrowed  down  to  four  players — Mr.  Arthur 
Robinson,  Mr.  Bill  Dangler,  Mr.  Hi  Simpson,  and  Injun 
sti'l  occupied  seats  at  the  table  with  honors  about  even 
though  the  little  pile  of  money  in  front  of  each  was  some- 
w?nat  larger  than  when  the  game  began. 

At  the  table,  luck  presently  seemed  to  favor  the  Indian. 
i,'he  stakes  were  by  no  means  large,  yet  Injun  gluttonously 
_<iked  them  in.  He  was  rarely  loquacious,  but  the  occasion 
seemed  to  demand  some  Gomment.  "  Injun  very  much 
understand  how,"  he  said. 
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But  mutation  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  Cherokee  luck  is  not 
the  exception  which  proves  this  rule.  Mr.  Arthur  Robinson 
puffed  thoughtfully  at  his  cigarette,  and  pushed  all  but  a  few 
of  his  remaining  coins  to  the  centre  of  the  table.  A  moment 
later  he  drew  them  back  again  with  a  considerable  addition. 
Just  then  the  luck  changed.  By  that  strange  freak  which 
animates  games  of  chance  the  sportsman  now  won  as 
steadily  as  had  the  Indian.  The  Indian  scowled  and 
doubled  the  stake.  Mr.  Arthur  Robinson  met  him  with  a 
smile  as  he  showed  him  his  error.  The  sportsman  stopped 
the  game  long  enough  to  awaken  Mr.  Bragg  from  his  reverie 
and  treat  the  house.  The  play  was  resumed.  The  Indian 
set  the  pace  with  a  good  stake.  But  fortune  was  coy  and  he 
lost  again. 

The  features  of  Mr.  Bill  Dangler  relaxed  into  a  grin,  and 
he  muttered  :  "  Injun  very  much  understand  how."  The 
Indian  cast  a  malignant  glance  of  hatred  at  his  persecutor 
and  another  at  the  man  who  without  apparent  effort  was 
winning  every  bet  he  made. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  Indian  temperament  is  much 
ruffled  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  or  perhaps  it 
was  because  he  hoped  by  a  change  of  tactics  to  force 
fortune ;  however  that  may  be,  Injun  became  reckless. 
His  efforts  to  recoup  his  fortune  were  futile.  His  single 
eye  blazed  with  a  dangerous  light  as  he  threw  his  last  stakes 
on  to  the  table.  It  was  no  use,  Mr.  Arthur  Robinson  was 
easily  the  winner.  The  Indian  sprang  to  his  feet,  upsetting 
his  chair,  and  made  a  sweeping  grab  at  the  pile  of  money. 
Quick  as  was  the  action,  it  had  been  anticipated. 

If  there  was  anything  that  the  old-time  teamster  loved 
better  than  whisky  it  was  fair  play.  Like  a  flash,  Mr.  Bill 
Dangler  had  whipped  a  knife  out  of  his  belt  and  had 
planted  its  sharp  point  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  pine  table 
among  the  coins,  and  it  was  upon  the  whetted  steel  that  the 
Indian's  fingers  closed. 

The  Cherokee  staggered  back,  covering  his  wounded 
hand  with  the  palm  of  his  other.  He  must  have  been  in 
considerable  pain,  but  he  bore  it  stoically.  He  stood  a 
moment  gazing  at  the  ugly  gash  ;  then  glaring  at  the 
teamster,  he  gave  vent  to  a  fiendish  grunt  and  slunk  out  of 
the  door. 

Mr.  Bill  Dangler  stepped  to  where  his  knife  was  still  stick- 
ing in  the  table-top,  and  lifted  it  just  as  a  drop  of  crimson  fell 
from  its  edge  to  the  table.  He  wiped  the  blade  upon  his 
knee  and  returned  it  to  the  sheath.  "  I  had  thought  'fore 
now,"  he  remarked,  coolly,  "that  if  this  here  Injun  feller 
didn't  quit  foolin'  with  things  so  permiscuous  like,  he  would 
shore  hurt  hisself." 

The  late  proprietor  of  the  White  Fawn  Bar  at  Dutch  Dig- 
gings delivered  himself  thus  :  "Concernin1  this  Injun  deal  I 
has  this'to  say  :  Since  this  gent  had  won  the  money  in  a  fair 
and  honest  gamble,  Injun  had  no  right  to  set  up  a  claim  for 
it.  But  since  he  did,  and  since  he  hurt  hisself  asserting  of 
that  claim,  he  blames  Bill  here,  and  shore  lays  to  make  him 
trouble." 

"  I  guess  I  ain't  none  afraid,  but  I  don't  look  for  Injun  to 
cross  my  trail,"  answered  Mr.  Bill  Dangler. 

"  Indians  is  the  kind  of  people  that  stabs  in  the  back  ;  Injun 
will  drop  into  your  trail  all  right,  but  most  likely  where  you 
can't  see  him." 

"  Nope,  not  at  all,  I  guess." 

Mr.  Bragg  slid  his  hands  into  his  trousers-pockets,  and  a 
far-away  look  came  into  his  eyes.  "  I  allows  as  how  every 
man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  but  I  holds  as  how  the 
best  of  us  miscalkilates  sometimes." 

The  time-piece,  which  hung  high  up  on  the  wall  above  the 
range  of  stray  pistol-balls,  struck  two  o'clock,  and  presently 
darkness  reigned  in  Bragg's  Place. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  Mr.  Bill  Dangler,  uttering  many 
reproaches  for  a  fate  that  demanded  such  early  rising,  began 
throwing  the  harness  on  the  animals  of  his  team.  When  he 
turned  the  rays  of  his  lantern  upon  the  two  large  bundles  of 
woolen  stuff  strapped  in  their  places  on  his  wagon,  he  be- 
thought him  of  what  was  contained  in  the  little  case  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  those  bundles,  and  kept  the  flame  at  a  thor- 
oughly respectful  distance. 

The  lantern  was  extinguished,  the  teamster  climbed  to 
his  tall  seat,  the  great  brakes  were  thrown  off,  and,  aided  by 
forcible  words  of  encouragement,  the  team  got  under  way. 
The  horses  plodded  uphill  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Sud- 
denly the  grinding  of  rock  beneath  the  wheels  informed  the 
teamster  that  he  had  reached  the  Little  Summit.  Stretching 
away  in  front  of  him  for  nearly  three  miles  lay  Jack  Rabbit 
Run,  a  narrow,  shelf-like  grade  descending  sharply  into  the 
canon  below.  Mr.  Bill  Dangler  stopped  and  critically  ex- 
amined his  brakes.  It  was  customary  to  let  teams  go  at  a 
swinging  gait  down  Jack  Rabbit  Run,  but  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  custom  was  not  to  be  conformed  with  this 
time.  This  grade  was  so  narrow  that  successive  wagon 
wheels  had  followed  in  the  same  track  until  deep  ruts  had 
been  cut  in  the  rocky  ground.  These,  holding  the  wagon 
in  place,  greatly  alleviated  the  danger  of  travel. 

Mr.  Bill  Dangler  knew  that  just  ahead  of  him  lay  a 
narrow  little  bridge,  or  rather  culvert.  Up  on  the  mountain 
somewhere  was  a  spring,  and  a  tiny  stream  of  water  trickled 
down  the  face  of  the  bluff  and  ran  across  the  road,  thence 
falling  sheer  more  than  a  hundred  feet  on  to  the  rocks. 
The  water  had  worn  a  narrow  rift,  several  feet  in  depth, 
across  the  road. 

This  was  spanned  by  three  broad,  heavy  boards  resting 
on  stout  cross-pieces.  As  his  leaders  reached  this  culvert, 
Mr.  Bill  Dangler  felt,  rather  than  saw,  his  horses  swerve  in 
toward  the  walL  A  moment  later  the  outer  front  wheel 
plunged  down,  and  the  great  wagon  turned  outward  and 
over. 

Mr.  Bill  Dangler  did  not  swear.  That  is  to  say,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  he  did  not  swear.  For  that  matter,  this 
chronicle  has  been  wholly  presumptive  since  Mr.  Bill 
Dangler  and  the  dynamite  left  Bragg's  Place.  But  circum- 
stantial evidence  is  conclusive  concerning  the  salient 
points. 

The  denizens  of  Bragg's  Place  and  vicinity  were  aroused 
from  slumber  by  a  distant  report  as  of  an  explosion.     Some 
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fancied  it  was  accompanied  by  a  faint  trembling  of  the 
ground,  but  the  fancy  may  have  been  alcoholic. 

A  few  minutes  later,  just  as  the  first  signs  of  coming  day 
were  appearing,  Mr.  James  Bragg  and  Mr.  Hi  Simpson,  in 
scant  attire,  met  in  front  of  the  former's  place  of  business. 

"  Did  you  hear  some  noise  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bragg. 

"  I  reckon  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Hi  Simpson. 

When  all  the  men  had  assembled,  they  were  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  they  had  heard  something,  and  this  some- 
thing, in  a  vague  way,  they  seemed  to  associate  with  Mr. 
Bill  Dangler.  Mr.  Bragg  and  Mr.  Hi  Simpson  were  de- 
puted as  a  committee  of  investigation.  Without  the  inter- 
vention of  saddles  between  themselves  and  the  animals  they 
bestrode,  these  gentlemen  loped  off  up  the  road.  Once  over 
the  Little  Summit,  they  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  at  a 
slower  pace. 

The  day  was  rapidly  growing  light.  The  men  kept  a 
sharp  lookout,  but  were  unable  to  discover  anything  unusual 
until  they  approached  a  certain  narrow  little  bridge,  or  rather 
culvert.  Here  some  loose  earth  and  stones  lay  in  the  road, 
and  gazing  over  the  edge  of  the  grade  at  the  rocks  a  hundred 
feet  below,  the  teamster  and  the  other  saw  that  something 
certainly  had  happened.  A  great  hole  was  rent  in  the  earth, 
the  pieces  of  newly  split  bowlders  lay  scattered  about,  and 
here  and  there  were  fragments  of  something  which  seemed 
to  bear  no  distinct  relation  to  either  earth  or  rocks. 

Mr.  Bragg  slid  off  his  horse  and  approached  the  culvert. 
The  three  broad  boards  had  been  forced  in  toward  the  wall  so 
that  the  outer  wheel-rut  just  cleared  their  ends.  Explosions 
do  odd  things  sometimes.  He  bent  down  and  looked  hard 
at  the  dust.  Explosions  do  odd  things,  but  they  seldom 
make  human  tracks  while  they  are  doing  them.  Mr.  Bragg 
straightened  up  and  whistled  softly  to  himself. 

Mr.  Hi  Simpson  came  up  and  closely  scrutinized  the 
place. 

"  Injun  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  proprietor  of  Bragg's  Place  and  late  proprietor  of  the 
White  Fawn  Bar  at  Dutch  Diggings  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  trousers-pockets  and  a  far-away  look  came  into  his  eyes. 
He  addressed  his  words  more  to  himself  than  to  Mr.  Hi 
Simpson. 

11 1  allows  as  how  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  I  holds  as  how  the  best  of  us  miscalkilates 
sometimes,"  he  said.  RUFUS  M.  STEELE. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1898. 


Recently  the  dailies  remarked  hysterically  that  the  "  col- 
ored troops  were  enthusiastically  cheered  while  passing 
through  the  South."  We  doubted  it.  We  often  doubt  the 
dailies.  The  attitude  of  Southerners  toward  negro  police- 
men in  northern  cities  has  never  made  us  think  that  they 
would  take  kindly  to  negro  soldiers.  Therefore  we  note 
with  extreme  interest  the  truth  about  this  "  enthusiastic  re- 
ception." It  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  from  Chickamauga 
to  the  Independent^  a  religious  journal,  by  Chaplain  T.  G. 
Steward,  U.  S.  A.,  a  colored  man,  concerning  the  journey  of 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  a  colored  regiment, 
from  Montana  to  the  South.     He  says  : 

"  All  along  the  route  from  Montana  to  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  the  regi- 
ment was  met  with  the  most  hearty  demonstrations,  the  people  assem- 
bling at  the  stations  in  crowds,  waving  handkerchiefs,  hats,  and  flags,  and 
cheering  the  regiment  and  the  national  purpose.  But  soon  after  passing 
that  place  we  were  in  Kentucky,  and  as  daylight  came  upon  us  we 
realized  that  we  had  crossed  the  line  that  divides  the  world.  The 
Twenty-Fifth  is  a  black  regiment,  and  black  soldiers  are  not  cheered  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  On  arriving  at  Nashville,  the  black  chaplain 
and  his  family  were  given  plainly  and  forcefully  lo  understand,  as  they 
entered  the  railroad  dining-saloon.  that  they  could  not  eat  with  the 
other  officers  of  the  regiment  under  a  Southern  sky.  United  States 
commission  could  not  make  clean  what  the  South  pronounces  unclean  ; 
and  these  men  whose  brawny  arms  are  expected  to  uphold  the  flag  of  'i:: 
the  great  nation  had  a  '  realizing  sense  '  of  the  weakness  of  their  flag  as  jf; 
they  saw  the  government  blue  spit  upon  by  a  custom  as  mean  as  it  is 
silly  and  degrading.  A  glorious  dilemma  that  will  be  for  the  Cuban 
negro,  to  usher  him  into  the  condition  of  the  American  negro.  Ar- 
riving at  Chattanooga,  we  found  the  laws  which  separate  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  trains  in  full  force  ;  and  our  commanding  officer  enjoined 
upon  the  men,  rightly,  to  obey  these  laws.  As  military  men  it  is  not 
ours  to  violate  or  even  criticise  laws  ;  our  duty  is  to  obey  and  leave  to 
others  the  work  of  enacting  laws  that  are  just  and  proper.  One  over- 
curious  man  asked  a  soldier  if  he  thought  '  you  darkies  would  fight.' 
He  rose  up  from  the  earth  inside  of  ten  seconds,  perhaps,  but  within  that 
time  had  finished  his  course  in  the  school  of  experience." 


The  services  of  Surgeon-Major  Ronald  Ross,  of  the 
British  army,  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sur- 
geon-general with  the  government  of  India,  in  order  that  he 
may  undertake  a  special  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions of  mosquitoes  and  malaria.  "  It  is  not  much  to  hope," 
says  Science,  "  that,  with  the  special  opportunities  which  will 
now  be  afforded  to  him,  he  will  be  able  to  clear  up  the  ques- 
tion. Should  he  be  able  to  establish  on  a  sure  basis  the 
theory  that  the  mosquito  is  the  extracorporeal  or  alternative 
host  of  the  malaria  parasite,  a  great  step  in  advance  will  have 
been  made.  It  may  not  improbably  render  possible  an  intelli- 
gent prophylaxis  against  malarial  fevers,  for  in  no  department 
of  human  activity  is  it  more  true  that  'knowledge  is  power' 
than  in  that  of  preventive  medicine." 


■b 
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The  list  of  "fifty  best  books"  published  in  1S97  and  suit- 
able for  a  village  library  has  been  selected  by  the  librarians 
of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  now  the  critics  are  having 
their  flings  at  the  list,  and  showing  what  a  curious  list  it  is, 
and  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the  critics  had 
been  consulted.  Of  the  five  books  that  have  over  one 
hundred  votes  each,  four  are  novels — "Hugh  Wynne," 
"The  Choir  Invisible,"  ."Captains  Courageous,"  and 
"  Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  in  the  order  named.  Thomasi  \ 
Hardy  and  Henry  James,  each  of  whom  published  a  novel 
in  1897,  do  not  appear  at  all,  and  Mr.  Blackmore  barely 
gets  on  the  list  with  one  vote  to  spare.  Du  Maurier,  Besant, 
and  Sienkiewicz  are  also  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Stevenson  is  sixth  on  the  list. 


Wilhelmina,  the  girl  Queen  of  Holland,  combines  a  dis- 
taste for  music  with  great  interest  in  painting  and  sculpture 
and  considerable  talent  in  sketching. 


■'■ 
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THE    RUSH    FOR    RELICS. 

The  New  Craze  Described  by  Geraldine  Bonner— Pond's  Collection 

of  Colonial  Curios— A  Visit  to  Crawford's— His 

Idea  of  the  "Far  West." 


A  housewife  of  the  present  day  and  generation,  if  she 
wants  to  have  any  sort  of  an  establishment,  must  have  her 
collection  of  antiques  and  colonial  furniture.  Some  time 
ago  I  wrote  about  the  craze  for  Louis  and  Empire  decora- 
tion. That  is  still  a  higher  form  of  the  mania,  and  one  only 
to  be  indulged  in  by  chatelaines  with  very  long  purses,  to 
whom  a  trip  to  Europe  is  no  more  of  an  undertaking  than  a 
run  down  to  Staten  Island. 

The  colonial  craze  is  almost  as  distingui  to  be  affiliated 
wiih,  and  is  much  more  amusing,  for  in  the  first  place  there 
are  very  many  interesting  people  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
colonial  relics,  and  in  the  second  place  you  can  pursue  them 
yourself,  provided  you  know  enough  to  recognize  them  when 
you  see  them.  '  The  amateur  hunter  of  the  furniture  that 
was  brought  over  here  by  our  worthy  ancestors  sometimes 
is  exceedingly  well  up  in  every  detail,  and  can  not  be  easily 
deceived.  Sometimes  they  only  know  just  enough  to  tell  a 
"high  boy"  from  a  sideboard.  Up  to  the  present  date  the 
manufacture  of  old  colonial  furniture  has  not  been  great,  so 
that  there  is  only  a  small  chance  of  the  relic-hunter  being 
stuck  with  a  valuable  antique  which  was  made  last  year  at 
Grand  Rapids. 

Most  of  the  really  handsome  things  have  been  bought  up. 
They  say  New  England  has  not  a  corner  into  which  the 
relic-hunter  has  not  penetrated.  The  summer  is  his  happy 
hunting  time,  and  he  generally  pursues  his  game  on  a  bicycle. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  professional,  buying  for  his  own  fasci- 
nating little  store  on  Fourth  or  Lexington  Avenue.  Very 
often  he  is  a  rich  amateur,  who  is  furnishing  some  correctly 
built  colonial  mansion  with  furniture,  every  stick  of  which 
shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  period.  The  only  people  now 
who  will  sell  in  New  England  are  well-to-do  farmers,  who 
like  supplanting  their  old  and  battered  household  goods  with 
brand-new  ones  fresh  from  some  large  manufactory.  But,  as 
may  be  imagined,  these  Philistines  have  hardly  voiced  their 
aspirations  for  new  possessions,  when  bicycles  bestrode  by 
expectant  purchasers  bear  down  on  them  from  every  point  of 
the  compass. 

The  craze  has  gone  so  far  that  one  constantly  hears  of 
people  who  are  slowly  and  laboriously  furnishing  entire 
houses  in  the  style  of  the  colonial  period.  The  time  and 
expense  necessary  to  do  this  may  be  imagined  when  one 
realizes  the  difficulty  one  has  in  procuring  anything  which 
is  sound  and  genuine.  The  other  day  at  Pond's — one  of 
the  principal  dealers  in  this  sort  of  article — I  was  told  of 
one  woman  who  has  a  colonial  dining-room,  perfect  in 
every  detail,  but  which  she  was  bringing  up  to  a  still  higher 
standard  of  accuracy  by  having  nothing  but  old  pewter  and 
copper  vessels  on  the  sideboard.  The  collecting  of  pewter 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  colonial  fad,  and  a  very  expensive  one. 
Good  old  pewter  is  much  more  costly  just  now  than  silver. 
Speaking  of  Pond's,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  describe 
this  curious  little  place  and  the  interesting  business  which 
the  colonial  craze  has  developed.  The  show-rooms — if  one 
can  apply  such  an  ugly  term  to  the  two  dim  and  pictur- 
esquely disordered  apartments  where  the  wares  are  dis- 
played— are  in  a  little,  old  red  brick  house,  far  down  on 
Lexington  'Avenue.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this 
contains  a  shop  but  the  battered  and  weather-beaten  prow  of 
a  vessel  projecting  from  the  wall.  Then  the  two  windows 
catch  your  eye.  Inside — passing  through  a  small  hall  into 
which  strange  bits  of  china,  curios,  dusty  samovars,  and 
stiff-backed  chairs  have  overflowed — you  find  yourself  in 
what  was  once  the  parlor  of  this  narrow,  antiquated  city 
house.  It  is  now  a  real  old  curiosity-shop,  and  it  is  so 
crowded  that  to  reduce  it  to  the  prim,  commonplace  rigidity 
of  the  shop-keeper's  ideal  would  be  to  empty  it  of  half  its 
attractive  articles.  Back  of  it  is  the  second  parlor,  even  more 
full.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  late  afternoon  I  could  see  all 
sorts  of  strange,  dusky  shapes,  high  and  plain,  with  the  glint 
of  brass  handles,  and  here  and  there  the  sheen  of  a  mirror. 
From  the  tops  of  chests  of  drawers  and  thick-legged  side- 
boards grotesquely  shaped  vessels  of  copper  and  brass 
caught  the  light  on  their  bulging  curves.  Graceful  lamps  of 
an  elegant  and  simple  design  that  bespoke  a  French  origin 
stood  on  the  corners  of  the  crowded  mantel,  with  their 
fringing  crystal  pendants  glimmering  as  our  movements 
caused  a  slight  vibration.  And  back  of  all  I  could  see  the 
massive,  mysterious  outline  of  a  huge  bed,  high  and  severely 
classic  save  for  the  yellow  touch  here  and  there  of  wrought- 
brass  trimmings. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  enchanting  chaos  stood  Mr.  Pond, 
the  collector,  a  handsome  man  in  a  dark-red  sweater.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  dealers  in  the  city  who  confines  himself  to 
the  purchasing  of  American  relics — that  is,  relics  found  in 
this  country,  though  originally  made  over-seas  and  brought 
■here  in  the  days  before  Lexington  and  Concord.  He  has 
thoroughly  investigated  this  side  of  the  country,  and  con- 
firmed the  story  that  I  had  previously  heard  of  New  Eng- 
land being  practically  exhausted  as  a  repository  of  old  china 
and  furniture.  Virginia  is  still  rich  in  relics,  but  the  Virgin- 
ians will  sell  only  when  brought  to  it  by  poverty.  In  Mary- 
land, too,  there  is  a  fine  field  for  the  dealers,  especially  in 
aid  English  articles  brought  over  in  the  days  of  the  planters 
ind  the  redemptioners.  But  all  through  the  South  these  an- 
:estral  treasures  are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  it  is  only 
when  death  or  poverty  breaks  up  the  family  that  they  come 
nto  the  market. 

Meantime,  as  I  was  hearing  all  this,  I  stood  in  the  midst 
)f  the  dim,  crowded  room  and  looked  about.  In  front  of 
ne  stood  a  "  high  boy,"  one  of  those  tall  chests  of  drawers, 
villi  spindle  legs  and  brass  handles,  which  were  the  great 
)ieces  of  furniture  in  the  days  of  the  colonies.  Our  care- 
ul  ancestors  were  as  economical  of  space  as  they  were  of 
:verything  else.  At  a  pinch  they  could  lift  the  upper  half 
if  the  "high  boy"  off,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  mirror 


transform  the  rest  of  it  into  a  dressing-table.  There  was  a 
bureau  in  the  back  room — a  solid,  uncompromising  piece  of 
furniture,  with  the  inevitable  brass  handles  on  the  drawers 
and  an  oblong  glass  on  top.  The  colonial  ladies  evidently 
believed  in  no  such  indulgence  as  sitting  down  when  they 
did  their  hair.  The  mirror  was  as  high  in  the  air  as  a 
man's  shaving-glass. 

One  of  the  rarest  and  most  sought-after  treasures  are 
lamps.  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  Mr.  Pond's  busi- 
ness is  the  finding  and  refitting  of  old  lamps.  The  gilt  ones 
I  had  noticed  when  I  first  came  in  were  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  French,  probably  brought  to  this  country 
by  some  of  the  Huguenots  who  fled  to  Virginia  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Another  pair  belonged 
to  the  later  date  of  the  Empire.  They  were  gilt  ;  the  globe, 
with  its  ground-glass  shade  balancing  the  oil-reservoir,  was 
decorated  with  a  hanging  fringe  of  crystal  pendants.  There 
were  several  of  the  old  solar  and  astral  lamps.  The  great 
features  of  these  are  the  shade?,  which,  it  is  said,  are  very 
difficult  to  find.  The  favorite  design  was  the  "pine-apple" 
shade,  the  glass  ground  and  plain  to  resemble  the  quarter- 
ings  of  a  pine-apple.  It  is  curious  how  popular  this  form  of 
decoration  was  from  the  Empire  on  for  years.  One  sees  it 
continually  in  the  colonial  period,  especially  lipping  the  posts 
of  beds  or  the  supports  of  sideboards. 

When  you  come  down  to  the  small  things  that  were  use- 
ful and  ornamental  in  the  colonies,  you  find  yourself  con- 
fronted by  the  most  curious  freaks  of  fashion  and  orna- 
ment. But  the  true  colonial  buyer  purchases  anything 
which  is  genuine,  irrespective  of  its  utility  or  its  beauty. 
On  one  table  I  saw  a  quantity  of  round  brass  ornaments, 
mostly  shaped  like  roses  and  with  small  spikes  issuing 
from  their  backs.  These  had  once  been  useful  to  hold  in 
place  the  elaborately  draped  canopies  of  the  four-post  beds. 
Where  the  draperies  were  caught  up  a  golden  rose  was  set, 
its  spike  holding  them  firmly.  Another  curious  treasure- 
trove  left  useless  upon  the  sands  of  time  was  a  small  but 
beautifully  finished  piece  of  furniture  made  into  three  steps. 
The  top  step  lifted  up  and  there  was  a  place  where  the 
thrifty  New  Englanders  put  their  boots.  But  their  real 
use  was  to  enable  the  weary  colonial  to  climb  into  bed. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  my  explorations  at  Pond's  that  I 
determined  to  drop  in  upon  Mr.  Crawford  at  "The  Little 
Shop,"  and  see  what  people  who  were  not  purchasing  colon- 
ial relics  were  buying.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  very  handsome 
and  gentlemanly  young  Englishman,  who  affects  the  attract- 
ive ignorance  of  an  amateur.  He  has  been  in  the  army  and 
he  has  been  a  singer,  and  now  fate  has  cast  him  up  on  the 
shores  of  time  as  a  dealer  in  curios  and  odd  bits  of  bric-a- 
brac.  He  does  not  go  in  for  the  colonies  at  all,  nor,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  for  any  particular  period  or  line  of  wares. 
"  The  Little  Shop  "  is  just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  in  a  very  get- 
atable  and  expensive  neighborhood.  You  go  down  into 
it  by  three  steps,  and,  once  in,  find  yourself  in  a  regular 
museum  of  pretty  things,  and  in  a  curiously  shaped  room, 
all  nooks  and  turns  and  sudden  effects  of  vistas  viewed  from 
Turkish  corners  or  balcony  railings,  with  the  colored  spatter- 
ings  of  light  from  pendent  lamps  playing  over  the  rich  ori- 
ental draperies. 

Mr.  Crawford  makes  but  one  boast.  He  says  he  knows 
very  little  antique  lore,  and  altogether  will  not  descend  from 
the  pedestal  of  an  intelligent  amateur.  All  he  says  of  his 
wares  is  that  they  are  cheap,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
case.  "The  Little  Shop"  is  filled  with  every  sort  of  pretty 
and  unusual  ornament,  curio,  and  bibelot.  He  travels  about 
and  "picks  up"  anything  odd,  or  beautiful,  or  rare  that  he 
sees.  He  has  all  sorts  of  queer  old  silver  things  spread  out 
on  a  centre-table.  Casually  lifting  one  of  these — an  oblong 
box  of  silver  with  a  thin  tortoise-shell  lid — he  departed  from 
his  attitude  of  a  studiously  naive  ignorance  to  say  :  "  That 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  things  in  the  place.  It's  a  box  for 
the  bureau  to  keep  powders  and  cosmetics  in.  They  used 
them  in  the  days  when  they  rouged  and  made  up  such  a  lot, 
you  know,"  and  Mr.  Crawford  raised  his  eyebrows  inquir- 
ingly. 

I  did  not  know.  I  had  thought  in  my  artless  little  West- 
ern way  that  it  was  a  snuff-box.  But  I  held  my  peace  and 
looked  at  it  with  a  knowing  air.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Crawford 
talked  on  about  people  and  business. 

"  I  sell  a  good  deal  to  the  West,"  he  said — "quite  a  great 
deal  to  the  West." 

"  Really  ? "  I  commented,  much  interested  ;  "  Far  West  ? " 
"  Very  far,"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  "  even  as  far  as  Cleve- 
land and  Buffalo  ! " 

"You  mustn't  call  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  the  Far  West," 
I  said,  with  a  correcting  air,  for  I  could  not  let  him  go  on 
that  way.  "They're  only  at  the  back  door  of  New  York." 
"Are  they?"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  much  impressed — "are 
they  really,  now  ?  I  thought  they  were  far,  oh,  very  far 
West.     I  suppose  you'd  call  Chicago  the  Far  West  ?  " 

"  Not  so  far  as  it  ought  to  be,"  I  said,  and  we  both  agreed 
about  that. 

"  Isn't  it  a  good  thing  for  the  West,"  was  Mr.  Crawford's 
next  remark,  "  that  there's  somebody  like  you  to  write  to 
them  from  here  and  help  to  educate  them,  you  know  ?" 

This  was  true  flattery.  I  felt  that  I  blushed  with  pride, 
though  I  must  admit  that  the  position  of  an  educator  has 
never  appealed  to  my  particular  sort  of  vanity.  Yet  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  say  something  for  the  West. 

"They're  not  so  very  barbarous  out  there,"  I  explained. 
"And  you  know  they  spend  more  money  on  pictures  and 
things  like  these  than  any  other  people  in  the  country." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Mr.  Crawford,  with  a  look  of  accusing 
memory  on  his  face,  "  I  have  had  people  even  from  Minne- 
apolis come  here  and  buy  the  most  beautiful  things.  It 
seems  so  odd,  doesn't  it?" 

Here  the  conversation  was  deflected  into  another  course 
by  a  remarkable  set  of  Adams  chairs  which  Mr.  Crawford 
had  collected  for  a  music-room  in  one  of  the  millionaires' 
houses.  I  had  never  seen  Adams  chairs  before,  and  in  ad- 
miring them  I  forgot  to  be  interested  at  the  enlightenment  of 
the  natives  of  Minneapolis.  Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  April  26,  1898. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Verdi  will  hereafter  live  in  Milan,  where  his  wife  and 
children  are  buried. 

The  widowed  Princess  of  Nazal  is  the  only  upper-class 
woman  in  Egypt  who  is  allowed  to  see  men,  and  has  this 
privilege  through  the  special  order  of  the  Sultan. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  once  an  enthusiastic  vegetarian, 
now  writes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  "  few  persons  can 
sustain  their  health  and  a  fair  amount  of  strength  on  a 
strictly  vegetable  diet." 

General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  who  knew  something  of 
war  from  experience,  was  responsible  for  this  aphorism  : 
"  If  you  want  a  long  war  prepare  for  a  short  one.  If  you 
want  a  short  war  prepare  for  a  long  one." 

Cecil  Rhodes  has  just  been  unanimously  reelected  a  di- 
rector of  the  British  Chartered  South  Africa  Company.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  he  resigned  about  two  years  ago  because 
of  his  relations  to  Jameson's  raid  into  the  Transvaal. 

M.  Deibler,  Jr.,  son  of  the  French  public  executioner,  was 
lately  married  to  a  young  lady  once  a  cigar-maker  in  a  gov- 
ernment factory.  Young  Deibler  is  now  an  assistant  at  exe- 
cutions, and  hopes  some  time  to  succeed  his  father  in  his 
grewsome  office. 

Chulalonkorn,  King  of  Siam,  has  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  from  the  University  of 
Oxford.  His  Siamese  majesty  has  recently  returned  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  is 
chancellor  of  the  university. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Swallow,  who  made  a  notable  independent 
campaign  in  Pennsylvania  last  year,  has  accepted  a  nomina- 
tion for  governor  from  independent  Prohibitionists,  who  an- 
nounce as  their  political  creed  and  platform  the  single  sen- 
tence, "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  The  election  takes  place 
next  fall. 

General  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  who  has  won  fame  in  the 
Soudan,  has  had  as  chief  adviser  Slatin  Pasha,  who  was 
with  Gordon  at  Khartoum,  and  who  was  held  a  captive  in 
the  Soudan  for  thirteen  years.  Slatin  Pasha's  intimate 
knowledge  of  Soudanese  tribes  has  rendered  him  invaluable 
to  the  British  general. 

A  few  years  ago  when  Captain  Mahan,  as  commander  of 
the  cruiser  Chicago,  was  visiting  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  met 
the  German  emperor,  who  was  so  favorably  impressed  with 
the  captain  that  he  has  requested  him,  through  the  United 
States  minister,  to  go  to  Berlin  in  order  that  he  may  meet 
him  again.     Captain  Mahan  is  at  present  in  Italy. 

Brigadier-General  MacDonald,  commander  of  the  First 
Egyptian  Brigade,  is  a  native  of  Inverness-shire,  and  began 
life  as  a  draper's  assistant  in  Aberdeen.  Joining  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  as  a  private,  he  distinguished  himself  under 
Lord  Roberts  in  the  Cabool  campaign  in  India.  As  a  re- 
ward he  was  offered  the  Victoria  Cross  or  a  commission. 
He  chose  the  latter. 

Alfonso  the  Thirteenth  of  Spain  and  the  Archduchess 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  whose  engagement  is  rumored,  are 
eleven  and  thirteen  years  old,  respectively.  The  little  lady's 
father  was  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  who  committed 
suicide  at  Meyerling  a  few  years  since.  Although  a  grand- 
daughter of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  her  sex  debars  her 
from  the  Austrian  throne.  If  the  dynasty  survives,  Spanish 
royalty  will  be  eventually  Austrian  royalty.  The  present 
king  is  half  Austrian,  as  his  father  also  invited  an  Austrian 
princess  to  become  a  Spanish  queen. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop,  the  well-known  author  who  died 
suddenly  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  recently,  was 
forty-eight  years  of  age.  At  twenty  he  married  Rose  Haw- 
thorne, the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  They  had 
but  one  child,  a  boy,  who  died.  The  adoption  by  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lathrop  of  the  Catholic  religion  created  a  sen- 
sation in  1 89 1,  and  the  act  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Protest- 
ant papers.  Another  sensation  was  when  Mrs.  Lathrop 
gave  up  her  home  and  devoted  her  life  to  the  sick  who  were 
afflicted  with  incurable  diseases.  Her  husband,  who  made 
no  complaint  of  her  virtual  abandonment,  has  since  lived  a 
genial,  generous,  and  convivial  bachelor  life  to  the  end. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Prince  Oscar  Bernadotte  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  will  resign  his  position  in  the  Swedish 
navy  and  become  a  missionary.  He  is  the  king's  second 
son  and  is  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  His  disposition  has 
always  been  of  a  somewhat  melancholy  and  deeply  religious 
character.  The  prince  will  carry  on  his  missionary  work  at 
home  in  Sweden,  where  he  is  already  well  known  as  an  ex- 
horter  at  revival  meetings,  though  not  at  all  gifted  as  an 
orator.  He  married  an  estimable  Swedish  lady,  but  not  of 
royal  blood,  who  is  as  deeply  interested  as  he  in  religious 
activities.  In  marrying  he  resigned  his  title  of  Duke  of 
Gothland,  and  with  it  his  prospects  of  succession  to  the  dual 
throne. 

Commodore  George  Dewey,  who  has  fought  the  first  big 
battle  of  the  war  in  Manila  bay,  was  a  lieutenant  on  board 
the  steam  frigate  Mississippi)  under  Captain  Melancton 
Smith,  when  that  vessel  was  a  member  of  the  fleet  with 
which  Farragut  opened  the  Mississippi  River  in  March, 
1863.  In  running  the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson  the  Missis- 
sippi was  the  last  vessel  in  line,  and  approaching  the  bend 
at  full  speed  she  ran  fast  aground  under  the  terrific  fire  of 
the  batteries  and  had  to  be  abandoned  after  half  an  hour's 
unsuccessful  effort  to  get  her  off.  On  that  occasion  Lieu- 
tenant Dewey  was  under  the  fiercest  fire  and  never  flinched. 
He  was  the  last  ashore.  Admiral  Porter  said  of  the  inci- 
dent :  "  It  is  in  such  trying  moments  that  men  show  of  what 
metal  they  are  made,  and  in  this  instance  the  metal  proved 
to  be  of  the  best."  The  operations  at  Manila  during  the 
last  week  give  the  country  confidence  that  its  interests  in  th. 
Orient  are  in  good  hands. 


THE       "ARGONAUT. 


May  g,  1898. 


MEXICO'S    SILENCE. 

Her    Failure    to    Express     Sympathy    for    Cuba    Explained  —  The 
Wealthy  Class  for  Spain— What  the  People  of  the  South- 
ern Capital  Think  of  the  United  States. 


The  readers  of  the  Argonaut  in  Mexico  (and  there  are 
deservedly  many  of  them)  were  duly  impressed  with  that 
journal's  late  inquiry  as  to  why  Mexico — Cuba's  neighbor 
and  friend  and  perhaps  sister-republic  to  be — did  not, 
through  her  president's  message  to  congress,  comment 
upon  the  heart-rending  slate  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  expressing 
at  least  sympathy. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  the  first  voice  to  be  raised,  wonder- 
ing that  a  country  with  language  and  customs  similar  to 
those  of  the  island  of  Cuba  should  remain  silent  when  a 
totally  different  people — the  Anglo-Saxons — are  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  help  the  Cubans.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  Mexico  says  and  does  nothing  about  Ihis 
— going  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  and  letting  other 
countries  do  the  talking. 

To  begin  with,  the  people  of  Mexico  who  have  the  money 
are  nearly  all  Spanish — the  great  liacienda-ovmers,  the  mine- 
owners,  the  people  who  run  the  factories,  the  people  who 
have  the  say,  in  short,  are  Spaniards.  One  can  not  expect 
these  to  help  Cuba.  If  the  truth  were  known,  the  biggest 
amount  of  money  raised  anywhere  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
to  help  buy  gunboats,  etc.,  for  the  Spanish  army  and  navy 
came  from  this  very  City  of  Mexico,  where  the  rich  presi- 
dent of  the  Casino  Espafiol  gave  somewhere  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  dollars  to  his  tierra.  Among  the  others 
who  gave  were  rich  mine-owners  whom  the  writer  personally 
knows,  approximating  thirty  thousand  dollars  each.  Daily 
contributions  are  pouring  in  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Spanish 
Club  here,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Spanish  colony  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  will  contribute  an  enormous  amount 
to  enable  Spain  to  fight. 

The  Spaniards  here  in  Mexico — for  that  matter,  the  best 
Mexicans,  too — have  little  respect  for  the  United  States, 
simply  and  solely  because  of  the  Maine  incident.  A  Mexi- 
ican  who  has  otherwise  a  great  admiration  for  America  re- 
gretted openly  not  long  ago  that  it  had  not  been  an  English 
ship  instead  of  an  American.  Said  he  :  "  Por  dios  mio,  had 
it  been  an  English  man-of-war,  in  five  days  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  Spain  herself  would  have  been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  then  England  would  have  been  willing  to  inquire  into 
the  causes.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  Americanos  are  not  better 
able  to  sustain  your  national  honor,  as  England  does."  Does 
any  one  agree  with  the  ''gentleman  from  Mexico?" 

The  Maine  incident,  chiefly,  has  led  the  Mexicans  to  lose 
sympathy  with  the  Americans  in  their  sympathy  for  the 
Cubans.  They  are  themselves  a  people  who  will  take  any- 
thing on  earth  but  insults  to  their  country — in  this  respect  it 
seems  to  me  Latin  races  are  far  ahead  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  Mexicans  can  not  understand  why  Americans  will  allow 
their  magnificent  battle-ships,  with  their  unconscious  sleep- 
ing crews,  to  be  blown  up  in  cold  blood,  without  demanding 
from  the  assassins  full  reparation — if  reparation  can  be 
made.  I  overheard  a  conversation  some  days  ago  in  a 
crowded  Mexican  restaurant,  wherein  two  Mexicans  were 
discussing  the  Spanish-American  strife.  One  of  them  volun- 
teered the  remark  that  America  cared  nothing  for  her  men 
— her  soldiers  and  her  sailors — so  unlike  England  !  "  Why," 
he  said,  waxing  quite  indignant,  finally,  "  if  that  buque  de 
guerra,  the  Maine,  had  been  freighted  with  gold  instead  of 
poor  sailors  of  the  navy,  do  you  not  think  the  United  States 
would  have  fought  to  get  it  back?  Of  a  truth,  they  care  not 
for  their  men  ;  it  is  only  the  money  that  counts  with  them  !  " 
Mexico  is,  of  course,  a  mere  infant  as  compared  with  the 
United  States.  But  for  all  that,  had  their  man-of-war  been 
blown  up  in  Spanish  or  any  other  waters,  the  Mexicans 
would  not  have  paused  to  bandy  swear-words  and  toss 
bricks,  bats,  and  books  in  their  senate — the  blowing  up  of 
their  boat  would  have  been  avenged  i 

In  short,  the  Mexicans,  had  they  not  a  good-humored 
contempt  for  the  ridiculous  behavior  of  the  United  States — 
first,  in  sending  her  battle-ship  to  a  port  where  it  should 
never  have  gone,  and  then  sitting  by  with  folded  hands  and 
idly  wagging  tongues  after  it  had  been  blown  up  in  dastardly 
fashion — would  surely  sympathize  with  the  United  States, 
and  wish  her  good  luck.  But,  as  it  is,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  or  any  other  high-strung,  sensitive  nation,  caring  for 
her  own  honor  at  home  or  abroad,  to  take  any  interest  in 
the  matter. 

There  are  some  people  in  Mexico  who  would  wish  any 
country  good  luck  in  fighting  Spain.  These  are  the  pure- 
bred Mexicans — that  is,  the  people  who  are  descended  from 
the  old  races  of  this  country,  and  who  know  the  Spaniards. 
But  there  are  not  very  many  of  these  ;  most  of  the  better 
people  of  Mexico  are  so  mixed  with  the  Spanish  that  it 
would  be  awkward  for  them  to  go  against  the  "Gachupines" 
(the  Spanish). 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  therefore,  Mexico  keeps 
quiet.  In  some  ways  she  is  behind  the  times,  but  there  is 
one  thing  that  she  is  fully  posted  on — the  Anglo-Saxon  jingo 
talk  and  idle  vaporings.  She  says,  if  asked  an  opinion, 
"Pues,  quien  sabe,"  shrugs  her  shoulders,  and  goes  on 
quietly  and  tranquilly  building  her  railroads,  factories,  and 
plants  ;  cultivating  her  great  coffee,  rubber,  and  sugar  planta- 
tions ;  and  working  her  mines.  She  has  a  great  country  to 
develop,  and  a  president  and  cabinet  who  know  how  to  run 
it.  She  has  only  two  or  three  little  boys-of-war  (one  can  not 
call  them  men — so  small  are  they  !),  but  she  wants  to  see 
any  nation — Spain,  America,  or  otherwise — trying  to  blow 
them  up  !  So  that  no  one  can  call  her  lacking  in  valor. 
Tb'i  truth  of  it  is,  Mexico  has  had  her  fill  of  revolutions, 
wars,  scraps,  and  disagreements.  Under  the  wise  rule  of  a 
m'm  who  is  yet  a  soldier,  and  one  of  the  bravest  that  ever 
T  ed,  at  that,  she  lets  fighting  alone  until  it  is  actually 
needed,  and  is  working  to  keep  up  her  national  credit,  and 
for  the  good  of  her  people.  She  can  fight  when  it  is 
necessary,  as    the   United   States    troops    who   fought   and 


wiped  out, the  little  sixteen-year-old  cadets  at  Chapultepec 
will  tell  you,  but  she  thinks  it  bad  form  and  bad  government 
to  waste  millions  of  dollars  fighting  on  paper.  If  anybody 
wants  to  see  whether  Mexico  has  lost  her  fighting  propensities, 
and  will  still  trail  her  coat,  just  let  them  blow  up  the  Zaragosa, 
for  example,  and  see  what  will  happen.  The  Republic  of 
Mexico  is  not  America  ;  but  she  can  avenge  her  murdered 
men,  and  force  other  nations  to  respect  her — which  is  some- 
thing. EXTRANJERO. 

City  of  Mexico,  April,  1898. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Court  Lady. 
Her  hair  was  tawny  with  gold,  her  eyes  with  purple  were  dark, 
Her  cheek's  pale  opal  burnt  with  a  red  and  restless  spark. 

Never  was  lady  of  Milan  nobler  in  name  and  in  race  ; 
Never  was  lady  of  Italy  fairer  to  see  in  the  face. 

Never  was  lady  on  earth  more  true  as  woman  and  wife. 
Larger  in  judgment  and  instinct,  prouder  in  manners  and  life. 

She  stood  in  the  early  morning,  and  said  to  her  maidens,   "Bring 
That  silken  robe  made  ready  to  wear  at  the  court  of  the  king. 

'  Bring  me  the  clasps  of  diamond,  lucid,  clear  of  the  mote, 
Clasp   me  the  large  at  the  waist,  and  clasp   me  the  "small  at  the 
throat. 

'  Diamonds  to  fasten  the  hair,  and  diamonds  to,fasten  the  sleeves. 
Laces   to  drop   from  their  rays,    like  a   powder  of  snow  from   the 
eaves." 

Gorgeous   she   entered  the  sunlight,    which   gather'd   her   up   in   a 

flame, 
While  straight  in  her  open  carriage  she  to  the  hospital  came. 

In  she  went  at  the  door,  and  gazing  from  end  to  end, 
■  Many  and  low  are  the  pallets,  but  each  is  the  place  of  a  friend." 

Up  she  pass'd   through    the  wards,   and    stood   at    a   young   man's 

bed  : 
Bloody  the  hand  on  his  brow,  and  livid  the  droop  of  his  head. 

'  Art  thou  a  Lombard,  my  brother?    Happy  art  thou,"  she  cried, 
And  smiled  like  Italy  on  him  :  he  dream'd  in  her  face  and  died. 

Pale  with  his  passing  soul,  she  went  on  still  to  a  second : 

He  was  a  grave  hard  man,  whose  years  by  dungeons  were  reckon'd. 

Wounds  in  his  body  were  sore,  wounds  in  his  life  were  sorer. 
'  Art  thou  a  Romagnole  ?  "      Her   eyes    drove   the  lightnings  before 
her. 

'  Austrian  and  priest  had  join'd  to  double  and  tighten  the  cord 
Able  to  bind  thee,  O  strong  one, — free  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword. 

'  Now  be  grave  for  the  rest  of  us.  using  the  life  overcast 
To  ripen  our  wine  of  the  present  (too  new)  in  gloom  of  the  past." 

Down  she  stepp'd  to  a  pallet  where  lay  a  face  like  a  girl's, 
Young,  and  pathetic  with  dying, — a  deep  black  hole  in  the  curls. 

'  Art    thou  from   Tuscany,   brother?  and    seest    thou,    dreaming   in 
pain. 
Thy  mother  stand  in  the  piazza,  searching  the  list  of  the  slain?" 

Kind  as  a  mother  herself,   she  touch'd  his  cheeks  with  her  hands  : 
1  Blessed  is  she  who  has  borne  thee,  although  she  should  weep  as  she 
stands." 

On  she  pass'd  to  a  Frenchman,  his  arm  carried  off  by  a  ball : 
Kneeling,  .  .  .  * '  O  more  than  my  brother !  how  shall  I  thank  thee 
for  all  ? 

'  Each  of  the  heroes  around  us  has  fought  for  his  land  and  line, 
But  thou  has  fought  for  a  stranger,  in  hate  of  a  wrong  not  thine. 

'  Happy  are  all  free  peoples,  too  strong  to  be  dispossessed  : 
But  blessed  are  those  among  nations  who  dare  to  be  strong  for  the 
rest !  " 

Ever  she  pass'd  on  her  way,  and  came  to  a  couch  where  pined 
One  with  a  face  from  Venetia,  white  with  a  hope  out  of  mind. 

Long  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  twice  she  tried  at  the  name, 
But  two  great  crystal  tears  were  all  that  falter'd  and  came. 

Only  a  tear  for  Venice  ? — she  turn'd  as  in  passion  and  loss, 
And  stoop'd   to    his  forehead   and   kiss'd  it,  as  if  she  were,  kissing 
the  cross. 

Faint  with  that  strain  of  heart,  she  moved  on  then  to  another, 
Stern  and  strong  in  his  death.     "  And  dost  thou  suffer,  my  brother  ?" 

Holding  his  hands  in  hers: — "Out  of  the  Piedmont  lion 

Cometh  the  sweetness  of  freedom  !     Sweetness  to  live  or  to  die  on." 

Holding  his  cold  rough  hands, — "Well,  oh,  well  have  ye  done 
In  noble,  noble  Piedmont,  who  would  not  be  noble  alone." 

Back  he  fell  while  she  spoke.     She  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  spring, — 
'  That  was  a  Piedmontese  1  and   this  is  the  Court  of  the  King." 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 


Although  electricity  appears  to  have  given  the  street- 
railway  a  new  lease  of  life,  enabling  it  in  some  cases  to 
compete  with  steam  lines,  the  Electrical  Review  is  of  the 
opinion  that  even  better  results  may  be  attained  by  dis- 
carding the  rails  altogether  and  using  superior  forms  of 
motor  carriages  on  asphalt,  and  that  with  a  proper  combina- 
tion of  asphalted  streets  and  electric  motors  we  shall  have 
no  further  need  of  the  street-car.  "  If  in  the  old  days  of 
the  horse-car,"  says  the  Review^  "  there  had  been  no  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  tractive  effort  on  pavements 
and  rails,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  street- 
railways,"  and  it  claims  that  a  vehicle  riding  freely  over  a 
pavement  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  one  running  on  rails, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  lower  traction  co-efficient 
of  the  latter.  There  are  reasons  given  why  omnibuses  are 
superior  to  tram-cars,  the  former  requiring  no  special  road- 
bed, are  not  confined  to  fixed  routes,  and  are  not  blocked 
by  accident  at  any  one  point.  Tram-ways  were  necessary 
on  the  poorly  constructed  roads  of  the  past,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  road  ways  will  be  enormously  improved  in 
the  future.  A  rigid,  flat  pavement  would  be  ideal  for  motor 
vehicles,  but  the  Review  thinks  it  is  .out  of  the  question 
while  hoTses  are  used.  With  the  passing  of  the  horse,  how- 
ever, it  thinks  the  pavements  can  and  will  be  improved,  and 
may  reach  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  there  will  be  no 
advantage  in  rails.  In  this  case,  if  light,  automobile 
vehicles  are  perfected,  the  street-railway  may  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


JOHN    BULL'S    GOOD-WILL. 

"Cockaigne"    Says    it    is    Influenced    by    Selfish    Motives  —  Great 

Britain's    Eye    upon    Spanish    Spoils  —  American     Plays   in 

London— Popularity  of  "The  Belle  of  New  York." 

The  probability  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  has  (to  an  inside  observer),  as  usual,  shown  a  good 
deal  of  the  real  spirit  which  dominates  Englishmen  when 
they  think  any  other  nation  is  not  independent  of  their  help. 
They  think  this  of  the  United  States  just  now.  And  mind, 
by  "  they  "  I  do  not  mean  the  English  nation  collectively, 
but  individuals  singly  and  in  groups.  The  English  nation, 
of  course,  means  the  government  in  office  and  power. 
What  it  does  is  guided  and  directed  by  selfish  motives 
purely.  If  Lord  Salisbury  directs  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote 
to  assure  President  McKinley  of  anything  in  the  shape  of 
English  good-will,  be  sure  it  is  because  Lord  Salisbury 
thinks  it  will  be  best  for  England  to  do  so  for  some  reason 
lying  hid  in  the  noble  marquis's  head — not  his  heart. 

Just  now  England  is  playing  a  non-committal  part,  though 
I  think  I  can  see  that  English  Government  sympathy  will  go 
with  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war.  In  the  first 
place,  the  United  States  must  be  successful  in  the  long 
run,  if  not  at  first,  and  England  would  like  to  come 
in  for  a  share  of  Spain's  colonial  possessions.  It  is 
thought  here  that  America  would  not  care  to  annex 
more  than  Cuba  (if  that),  and  that  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  would  be  nice  plums  to  add  to  the  British  colony 
pudding.  If  they  should  be  going  begging,  what  is  easier 
than  for  England  to  step  in  and  accept  them  in  return  for 
past  favors  ?  Present  favors  will  be  past  favors  when  the 
war  is  over  ;  and  if  you  note  any  leanings  on  the  part  of 
England  to  the  side  of  America  at  the  present  moment,  be 
sure  it  is  done  with  eyes  upon  Spanish  spoil.  At  least,  I 
think  so.  I  may  be  wrong.  If  I  am,  the  future  will  show 
me  to  be. 

But,  outside  of  the  government,  I  dp  not  think  the  people 
of  England  take  very  much  interest  in  the  Cuban  question, 
or  the  chances  of  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
The  sort  of  things  that  catch  their  attention  are  the  scrim- 
mage in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  fact  that  the 
very  people  who  are  crying  for  war  are  sending  coal  and 
provisions  to  supply  Spanish  naval  stations.  Neither  of 
these  are  object-lessons  of  which  Americans  in  Europe  feel 
proud.  It  is  true  that  the  fighting  in  Congress  was  natural, 
though  undignified.  But  the  supplying  an  enemy  of  one's 
country  with  fuel  and  food  on  the  very  eve  of  war  is  simply 
the  act  of  a  miscreant.  In  the  meantime,  leaving  war  quite 
out  of  the  question,  there  is  plenty  of  English  sympathy  for 
America  shown  in  London  just  at  present.  No  fewer  than 
three  American  plays  are  going  on  at  the  different  theatres, 
and  on  Monday  next  a  fourth  will  unfurl  its  flag. 

At  the  Adelphi  there  is  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland  "  ;  at 
the  St.  James's,  "  The  Conquerors  "  ;  and  at  the  Shaftsbury, 
"The  Belle  of  New  York."  The  last  named  has  captured ( 
the  town.  The  fact  is,  young  London  chappies  have  never 
before  seen  so  many  pretty  women  collected  together  on  one 
stage,  and  they  are  head  over  ears  in  love  with  them.  There 
is  an  audacious  tone  about  the  play  which  has  captivated  the 
Johnnies.  Whether  it  be  the  pretty  faces  only  of  the  fasci- 
nating New  York  young  ladies  who  compose  the  chorus  and 
ballet,  or  whether  the  bounteous  revelation  of  hosiery  and 
lingerie  with  which  their  gyrations  are  accompanied  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  sav  after  I  have 
seen  the  play.  So  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it  in 
my  next. 

One  critic  thinks  it  would  be  better  if  the  young  ladies 
would  keep  their  hands  away  from  their  skirts,  which  do 
not  need  any  pulling  up  ;  while  the  Globe  man  says  :  "  In 
'The  Belle  of  New  York'  the  ladies  of  the  chorus  and 
ballet  seem  unable  to  leave  their  skirts  alone  for  one  mo- 
ment." Flaming  posters  on  every  boarding  in  London 
would  not  draw  half  such  crowds  as  these  two  suggestive 
lines.  Already  Miss  Edna  May  and  Miss  Phyllis  Rankin 
are  the  rage,  and  their  photos  will  be  a  fortune  to  some  one. 
The  fourth  American  play,  "  Too  Much  Johnson,"  will  be 
brought  out  at  the  Garrick.  It  is  by  William  Gillette,  the 
author  of  "Secret  Service."  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  April  15,  1898. 


"On  the  night  of  December  14,  1886,"  says  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field,  in  a  foot-note  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Evangelist,  New  York,  "  the  Cortes  in  Madrid  was  crowded 
to  hear  Castelar.  As  the  American  minister  had  kindly 
given  me  the  entrie  of  his  box,  I  looked  down  on  the  whole 
brilliant  assembly,  and  heard  every  word.  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  Spain,  in  which  he  had  been  a  great  actor,  and 
recalled  this  personal  reminiscence  :  that  less  than  twenty 
years  before,  Senor  Sagasta,  the  prime  minister  (as  he  is 
now),  and  Senor  Martos,  the  president  of  the  Chamber,  and 
himself  were  all  under  sentence  of  death  !  Now  these  pro- 
scribed men,  condemned  for  no  crime  but  that  of  loving 
their  country  too  well,  were  the  leaders  of  Spain  ;  Sagasta 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  Martos  was  the  first 
man  of  the  Chamber,  and  Castelar,  though  in  the  opposition, 
as  he  was  a  Republican,  was  the  great  orator  and  tribune  of 
the  people.  This  showed  that  even  Spain,  the  representa- 
tive of  mediaeval  Europe,  had  been,  as  it  were,  torn  from  its 
ancient  moorings,  and  drifted  out  into  the  Atlantic,  that  in 
its  ceaseless  tides  represents  the  constant  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  political  as  well  as  the  intellectual  world." 


Aluminum  is  likely  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  French 
army  for  cooking  utensils  instead  of  tin.  A  large  supply 
of  articles,  hitherto  made  of  the  latter  metal,  has  just  been 
issued  to  the  troops  of  all  arms  in  each  army  corps,  in 
order  that  a  thorough  trial  of  its  merits  may  be  made,  and 
in  the  event  of  this  proving  thoroughly  satisfactory,  alu- 
minum is  to  be  permanently  adopted. 
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WAR    AS    WAGED    IN    CUBA. 


Life  of   a  Cuban  Column  on   the  March,  in  Camp,    and   in    Battle 
Spanish    Guerillas    and    Typical    Spanish    Atrocities- 
Gomez  as  a   Disciplinarian. 


Of  the  many  books  which  have  recently  been  written  on 
the  Cuban  insurrection,  Grover  Flint's  volume,  entitled 
"  Marching  with  Gomez,"  is  without  doubt  the  most  enter- 
taining and  authentic  yet  published.  It  is  a  war-corre- 
spondent's field  note-book,  kept  during  four  months  with  the 
Cuban  army,  and  relates  in  a  simple  yet  authoritative  man- 
ner what  he  saw  and  heard.  He  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  was  a  competent  military  critic — 
having  served  for  two  years  in  the  United  States  cavalry — 
and,  above  all,  was  familiar  with  the  language  as  well  as 
with  Spanish  ideas  and  mental  habits. 

The  volume  is  prefaced  with  an  historical  sketch  of  Cuba, 
by  Professor  John  Fiske,  Mr.  Flint's  father-in-law,  which 
serves  as  an  excellent  introduction.  Speaking  of  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  captain-general,  he  says  : 

In  1895  an  attempt  was  made  to  limit  it  by  providing  him  with  a  coun- 
cil of  tuirty  members,  of  whom  fifteen  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown  and  fifteen  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  Of  course  the  same 
influence  over  elections  which  made  representation  at  Madrid  a  mere 
farce  would  control  the  choice  of  councilors.  It  might  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  at  least  ten  of  the  fifteen  would  be  the  abettors  or  the  pliant 
tools  of  the  captain-general.  But  to  guard  against  any  possible  failure 
on  this  poiDt,  the  captain-general  can  "  suspend  "  members  who  oppose 
him,  until  he  has  suspended  fourteen  of  the  thirty.  If  even  then  he  can 
not  get  a  majority  to  uphold  him,  he  is  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources. Far  from  it.  There  is  another  advisory  body,  called  the 
"  council  of  authorities."  Its  members  are  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago, 
the  Bishop  of  Havana,  the  chief -justice,  the  attorney- general,  the  chief 
of  the  finance  bureau,  the  director  of  local  administration,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  military  and  naval  forces.  Armed  with  the  consent  of 
these  advisers,  who  are  pretty  certain  to  be  all  of  them  Peninsulars,  our 
captain-general  goes  back  to  his  refractory  council,  and  "  suspends  "  all 
that  is  left  of  it. 

Now,  one  of  the  duties  of  this  wonderful  council  was  to  regulate  taxa- 
tion and  expenditures.  So  it  made  its  budget,  and  if  the  captain-general 
was  satisfied  with  it,  very  well ;  if  not,  he  just  set  it  aside  and  did  as  he 
pleased.  After  this,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  be  told  that  each  province 
in  Cuba  has  its  elected  representative  assembly,  which  the  autocrat  at 
Havana  may  suspend  at  his  pleasure  ;  or  that  the  island  is  abund- 
antly supplied  with  courts  whose  decisions  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  over- 
rule. We  learn  next,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  you  write  a  book  or 
pamphlet  containing  criticisms  of  the  autocrat  or  his  policy,  you  can  not 
get  it  printed  ;  or  if  you  are  an  editor  and  publish  such  pestilent  stuff  in 
your  paper,  he  forthwith  claps  you  into  durance  vile,  and  confiscates 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  your  balance  at  the  bank.  Clubs  for  charitable 
purposes  or  for  social  entertainment  may  meet  after  due  notice  given  the 
autocrat,  so  that  he  may  be  present  himself  or  send  his  spies  ;  then  let  the 
teller  of  anecdotes,  the  maker  of  jests,  and  the  singer  of  songs  keep  the 
tongue  well  guarded,  lest  the  company  be  dispersed  before  supper,  and 
the  neighboring  jail  receive  new  inmates. 

Naturally  in  such  a  political  atmosphere  corruption 
thrives.  Professor  Fiske  gives  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
goes  on  throughout  all  departments  of  administration  : 

A  planter's  estate  is  entered  upon  the  assessor's  lists  as  worth  $50,000  ; 
the  collector  comes  along  and  demands  a  tax  based  upon  an  assumed 
value  of  570,000  ;  the  planter  demurs,  but  presently  thinks  it  prudent  to 
compromise  upon  a  basis  of  $60,000.  No  change  is  made  in  the  pub- 
lished lists,  but  the  collector  slips  into  his  own  pocket  the  tax  upon 
$10,000,  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Thus  the  planter  is  robbed 
while  the  government  is  cheated.  From  end  to  end  the  whole  system 
is  honeycombed  with  fraud. 

Mr.  Grover  Flint  early  in  1896  went  to  Havana  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Journal ;  but,  after  a  brief 
stay  there,  he  was  convinced  that  the  information  received 
in  that  city  was  likely  to  be  anything  but  correct.  There- 
fore, after  considerable  difficulty,  he  joined  a  small  force  of 
insurgents,  under  Juan  Jose  Andarge,  at  Savanas  Nuevas,  a 
permanent  hospital  camp  and  sort  of  mail  station,  where 
couriers  stopped  to  change  horses  or  get  news  of' forces 
operating  about  northern  Matanzas.  Of  this  camp,  Mr. 
Flint  says  : 

Cattle  brought  from  the  valley  were  killed  and  butchered  anywhere 
among  the  trees.  Sanitation,  by  the  way,  had  no  part  in  Andarje's  dis- 
cipline. No  attempt  was  made  to  burn  hide  or  entrails,  and  the  refuse 
accumulated  to  dry  and  bleach  in  the  sun,  reminding  us,  even  at  head- 
quarters, of  its  presence  with  every  shift  of  the  wind.  .  .  . 

Half  of  the  enlisted  men  were  negroes,  and  two  were  Chinamen  (sur- 
vivors of  the  Macao  coolie  traffic,  that  followed  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade),  shifty,  sharp-eyed  Mongols,  with  none  of  the  placid  laun- 
dry look  about  them.  The  firearms  were  in  a  bad  condition,  some  sight- 
less, some  sawed  off  for  convenience  in  handling.  These  men  did  not 
seem  to  know  much  about  shooting,  but  were  evidently  accustomed  to 
bang  away,  trusting  in  Providence  and  the  fear  they  inspired  to  efface 
the  enemy.  .  .  . 

Service  at  Savanas  Nuevas  was  not  severe.  The  mounted  men  spent 
their  time  in  merely  patrolling  the  trail,  or  scouting  the  valley  below, 
where  they  cut  telegraph-wires  and  tore  up  bits  of  the  railroad  track. 
At  night  they  rode  by  squads  through  the  country  in  search  of 
plateados — robbers  who  infested  the  country  early  in  the  war,  and  who 
were  a  terror  to  small  planters  and  defenseless  women.  As  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  plateados  were  invariably  attributed  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  the  organized  insurgents,  the  latter  have  been 
especially  active  in  exterminating  all  sorts  of  outlaws.  Every  Cuban 
on  detached  service  carries  a  cedula,  or  pass,  signed  by  his  command- 
ing officer,  giving  the  reason  for  his  traveling  abroad.  Suspicious  persons 
who  can  not  account  for  themselves,  or  carry  arms  without  the  proper 
cedula,  are  tried  as  plateados.  So  strictly  has  the  insurgent  police 
system  been  carried  out  that  desperadoes  of  every  class  have  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  The  "  Tree  of  Justice,"  where  they  executed  plateados, 
was  an  institution  of  Savanas  Nuevas. 

He  next  was  with  Major  Rojas,  who  commanded  a  good 
force  of  bushwhackers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cardenas. 
The  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  high  privates 
were  young  men  of  leading  families  in  Cardenas,  and,  like 
Andarje's  force,  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  district,  and 
knew  every  inch  of  it.  Their  chief  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  harass  the  Spaniards  : 

By  night  Rojas  camped  near  the  railroad  track  on  a  grassy  savanna 
dotted  with  palms,  where  his  men  slung  their  hammocks  or  stretched  their 
oules,  while  the  horses  grazed  on  lariats  near  by.  A  little  before  day- 
break Rojas  blew  two  shrill  notes  on  a  pewter  whistle.  Then  the  force 
rose,  folded  its  hammocks  and  oules,  saddled  up,  and  filed,  by  the 
gray  dawn,  into  the  swamp,  all  but  the  camp  servants,  who  rode  off 
into  the  cane-fields  to  cut  bundles  of  cogollo  for  the  day's  forage. 

The  horses  stood  saddled  all  day,  in  case  of  a  sudden  alarm,  an  in- 
variable Mambi  custom  ;  and  the  force  loafed,  slept  a  little  more, 
cooked  its  beef  and  sweet  potatoes,  or  was  told  off  into  foraging- parties, 
according  to  circumstances. 

At  this  time  Weyler  was  attempting  to  enforce  his  orders 
to  grind  the  sugar-cane.  When  Rojas  was  informed  that 
eighty  of  the  Spanish  infantry  had  camped  near  by  and  were 
to  begin  grinding  on  the  following  day,  he  ordered  his  men 
to  burn  the  fields.     Mr.  Flint  says  : 


For  three  nights  these  "  candela  parties"  continued  ;  and  the  roofs  of 
Cardenas  were  illuminated  with  our  efforts.  Rojas's  own  plantation, 
then  in  care  of  an  agent,  and  that  of  his  brother,  came  under  the  torch  ; 
for  Weyler's  proclamation  decreed  that  all  must  grind  whether  they 
would  or  not,  and  soldiers  were  sent  to  protect  the  planters,  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  see  that  they  were  obedient. 

On  the  day  that  Mr.  Flint  joined  Lacret,  commander  of  the 
insurgent  forces  in  "  pacified  Matanzas,"  at  Pavo  Real,  they 
had  been  attacked  by  Pavia  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  cav- 
alry and  infantry.  When  the  Spanish  had  kept  after  them 
after  five  ambuscades,  Lacret  cut  off  their  advance  by  firing 
the  cane,  concerning  which  the  writer  says  : 

A  negro,  without  dismounting,  cut  a  bunch  of  palm-leaves  by  the 
roadside,  twisted  them  together  into  a  torch,  and  lighted  it,  galloping 
along  by  the  side  of  our  retreating  line  of  men.  He  leaned  low  from 
his  saddle,  switching  the  sputtering  torch  under  the  skirts  of  the  cane- 
shoots  ;  another  negro  dismounted,  climbed  over  the  wall  with  a  bunch 
of  matches,  and  fanning  vigorously  with  his  hat,  kindled  a  fire  on  the 
other  side.  A  strong  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  sea  ;  the  canes  were 
ablaze  with  frightful  heat  in  a  moment,  and  the  heavy  smoke  and  flame 
were  swept  in  the  face  of  the  Spanish  cavalry.  .  .  .  Our  column  took  to 
the  forest-clad  hummocks  at  the  base  of  the  peninsula  Hicacos,  and  as 
we  looked  back  the  whole  country  seemed  ablaze.  Four  miles  of  sugar- 
cane skirting  the  shore  was  afire,  and  back  among  the  hills  of  Pavo  Real 
rose  the  blacker  smoke  of  burning  cottages. 

Lacret's  enlisted  men  were  mostly  negroes,  with  here  and 
there  a  Chinaman  or  Spanish  deserter.  The  officers  were 
of  all  classes — planters  or  planters'  sons,  professional  men, 
and  peasants  of  the  more  intelligent  order.  All  of  these 
men  served  absolutely  without  pay  and  on  pain  of  death,  if 
captured.  Lacret  was  noted  for  his  series  of  extraordinary 
zigzag  marches  across  the  island,  that  made  him,  to  the 
Spaniards,  a  man  of  mystery.  As  a  disciplinarian,  however, 
he  was  a  failure  : 

He  yielded  to  humane  emotions,  and  was  altogether  too  easy  with  his 
men.  I  remember  at  Pavo  Real,  Miguelin's  scouts  brought  in  an  evil- 
eyed  peasant,  accused,  on  fair  circumstantial  evidence,  of  having  guided 
the  Spanish  to  the  attack  of  the  day  before,  and  who  even  had  a  Spanish 
pass  upon  him  ;  yet  Lacret  let  him  go  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence 
was  not  conclusive.  Near  Bolondron,  Lacret  spared  two  guerillcros 
who  had  been  captured  by  his  scouts.  Regular  Spanish  soldiers  are  in- 
variably released  as  a  matter  of  policy  ;  but  guerilleros  are  usually  re- 
garded as  traitors,  and  fair  game  for  the  machete.  The  consequence  of 
Lacret's  kindness  was  to  encourage  stealing  among  the  negroes,  and 
whenever  local  forces  camped  with  us.  you  had  to  be  up  very  early,  the 
moment  the  whistle  was  blown,  to  see  that  no  one  rode  away  with  your 
horse.  I  found  a  contrast  later,  in  Gomez's  camp,  where  you  could 
leave  anything,  even  a  purse  or  a  pistol,  lying  about,  and  nobody  would 
take  it ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  Gomez  would  shoot  any  man  found 
stealing  the  smallest  thing  as  quick  as  he  could  make  a  court-martial 
convict  him. 

Escorted  by  a  small  detachment  of  Lacret's  men,  with 
Camaguey  in  command,  Mr.  Flint  crossed  the  Sagua  line 
into  "  Free  Cuba,'1  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Gomez  and  his  staff"  officers  : 

As  we  filed  past  head-quarters,  a  straight  little  white-bearded  man,  in 
a  gray  cloth  suit  and  riding-boots,  with  two  golden  stars  on  either  lapel 
of  his  coat,  came  out  to  meet  us,  peering  with  a  sharp  eye  from  beneath 
his  broad  hat-brim,  that  was  cocked  a  Utile  to  one  side,  while  a  group  of 
neatly  dressed  officers  remained  at  a  distance  behind.  This  was  Gomez, 
the  man  who  has  made  his  name  famous  in  three  continents. 

At  first  I  thought  Gomez's  staff  officers  a  less  courteous  lot  than  the 
aids  of  Lacret.  They  were  less  inclined  to  lionize  the  foreigner,  and 
were  perhaps  rather  more  attentive  to  their  own  affairs.  But  I  noticed 
that  these  aids  were  alert  and  prompt  in  obedience  to  a  degree  that  I 
had  not  before  witnessed  in  the  Manigua.  Their  very  appearance  was 
business-like,  for  they  carried  carbines,  in  addition  to  their  pistols  and 
machetes  of  their  grade. 

Gomez's  utter  contempt  for  those  who  did  not  take  up 
arms  in  behalf  of  their  fatherland  is  shown  in  this  extract : 

Once  Gomez  paused  as  he  saw  a  farmer  ploughing  by  the  roadside. 
"Why  do  you  work?"  he  cried;  "  don't  you  know  that  you  are 
working  for  Spain,  who  will  seize  your  crops  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
you  make  the  land  richer  for  Spain,  and  that  for  your  work  she  will 
be  less  ready  to  abandon  it?  To  support  your  family?  It  would  be 
better  if  you  fed  them  on  roots  in  the  forest  or  left  them  to  starve,  as  my 
men  have  left  their  wives,  and  children,  and  parents  to  starve  for  the 
sake  of  the  fatherland.  You  work  when  you  should  destroy.  When 
the  war  is  over  there  will  be  need  and  time  for  plowing.  Until  then 
only  the  machete  should  be  lifted." 

Those  who  sought  to  escape  service  were  forced  to  enlist, 
and  the  insurgent  forces  were  constantly  swelled  by  large 
numbers  who  were  rounded  up  by  Gomez's  soldiers  : 

Every  evening  a  silent,  abashed  line  was  drawn  up  before  head- 
quarters, while  officers,  soldiers,  and  assistentes  crowded  in  anticipation 
of  the  lecture  to  come.  Finally  Gomez  would  come  out  from  under  his 
piece  of  canvas,  with  a  towel  in  one  hand  that  served  for  a  handker- 
chief, and  look  them  through  from  under  his  bushy  gray  eyebrows  with 
his  hawk's  eye. 

"  Ah-h-h,  ma-ja-ces,  neat,  well-fed  ma-ja-ces,  living  in  hous-es,  on 
fresh  pork  and  chicken,  and  milk,  the  food  of  the  women  and  children, 
swindling  the  republic,  what  do  you  do  for  the  fatherland?  Do  you 
wear  the  weapons  of  the  republic  for  ornaments,  and  ride  her  horses  for 
pleasure?  You,  you  say  your  father  was  dying,  and  you  left  your  force 
to  be  with  him  in  December,  and  it  is  now  May  and  he  is  still  dying  ? 
And  you  over  there,  you  with  the  face  of  a  guerrillero.  you  say  you 
were  wounded.  Look  at  my  men.  Every  one  of  them  is  wounded.  I 
am  wounded.  I  will  have  the  surgeon  examine  us  and  see  which  is  the 
sicker  man,  you  or  I.  You  deceive  the  republic,  but  you  do  not  deceive 
me.  I  will  make  you  serve  your  country,  if  only  as  example  for  others. 
1  will  keep  my  eye  on  every  single  one  of  you.  Officer  of  the  day,  take 
these  men  to  the  impedimenta  \  make  them  walk  with  the  infantry." 

In  camp  no  breach  of  discipline  was  too  slight  to  escape 
the  commander-in-chief.  A  major,  who  had  allowed  a 
Spanish  convoy  to  pass  through  his  district  without  attack- 
ing them,  was  brought  before  Gomez  to  answer  for  his  negli- 
gence. When  Gomez  ordered  his  stars  to  be  torn  off,  and 
told  him  that  henceforth  he  was  to  be  a  private  soldier,  the 
major  pleaded  that  he  had  served  his  country  in  the  Ten 
Years'  War.     To  which  Gomez  replied  : 

"The  more  shame  you.  This  is  as  if  I  said  I  had  money  but  I 
spent  it  ;  I  had  health  but  lost  it.  Do  you  think  the  war  is  already 
over  ?  It  is  not  when  a  man  comes  here  saying,  '  I  am  of  ancient 
family,  or  1  am  a  college  professor,  or  I  am  a  millionaire,'  that  he  is  re- 
spected ;  but  only  when  he  can  say,  '  I  fight.'  White,  or  black,  or  yel- 
low, '  I  fight  *  is  a  man's  glory  here.  We  respect  men  for  service  alone, 
and  your  service  does  not  entitle  you  to  respect.  Oh,  I  have  heard  of 
you  many  times  before.  It  is  ray  duly  as  commander-in-chief  to 
make  you  fight  as  a  common  soldier.  Here  Colonel  Bosa,  lake  this 
private  soldier  away." 

And  before  the  column  was  half  way  through  Camaguey,  a  major 
and  three  captains  were  privates  of  the  escolta. 

Gomez  had  a  hobby  for  punishing  evil-doers.  A  corporal 
who  was  found  guilty  of  gross  insubordination,  having  twice 
threatened  an  officer  with  his  carbine,  was  shot.  The  writer 
says  : 

He  died  as  coolly  as  any  man  I  have  ever  seen.  With  an  air  of  dis- 
gust he  waved  off  those  who  wished  to  bandage  bis  eyes,  and  leaning 
easily  on  a  snake-fence,  in  a  sleeveless  cotton  shirt,  with  his  powerful 
black  arms  outstretched  along  the  upper  bar,  he  looked  into  the  barrels 
of  the  firing  squad. 


"  Fire  at  my  breast,"  he  said  ;  and  when  we  marched  by,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, he  had  fallen  easily,  his  head  resting  against  the  lowest  bar  of 
the  snake-fence,  and  his  eyes  open  and  staring  up  to  the  sky,  with  no 
other  expression  than  annoyance  fixed  on  his  hard  features. 

These  rigid  enforcements  of  discipline  were  reported  through  the 
island  eastward  and  westward  by  traveling  commissions.  They  made 
Cubans  think  ;  and  laws  drawn  up  by  the  itinerant  government  and 
printed  somewhere  about  Najaza  became  something  more  than  pretty 
coats-of-arms.  Cubans  felt  more  than  ever  that  the  republic  existed  in 
earnest,  and  their  respect  for  themselves  and  their  leaders  increased. 

We  get  a  glimpse  at  another  side  of  Gomez's  character 
from  an  anecdote  told  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Scovel,  who  saw 
more  of  the  commander  than  any  other  correspondent  : 

It  was  in  the  days  of  doubt,  and  Gomez,  probably  under  great 
pressure,  gave  loose  rein  to  his  always  fiery  temper.  For  one  cause  or 
another,  he  several  times  gave  "planazos"  to  certain  of  his  officers, 
arousing  a  vindictive  spirit  among  them  —  almost  the  inception  of 
mutiny.  Scovel  had  won  the  confidence  of  both  general  and  staff.  He 
heard  the  whisperings  about  the  camp-fires  and  saw  the  sullen  looks  ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  hot-blooded  man  of  Latin  race  will  sacrifice 
obvious  duty  and  the  interests  of  his  country  to  regard  for  "  his  honor." 

One  day  Scovel  wrote  a  letter  to  his  paper.  It  recounted  in  glowing 
colors  the  successes  of  the  march,  and  the  hopes  of  the  insurrection. 
He  closed  somewhat  as  follows  : 

"The  success  of  Cuban  arms  depends  on  the  unity  and  cooperation 
of  the  rebel  forces.  The  temper  of  the  commander-in-chief  has  lately 
become  so  uncontrolled  as  to  endanger  good  feeling  among  his  officers 
and  act  as  a  disorganizing  element.  But  surely  the  old  commander  who 
has  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  Cuban  cause  will  restrain  him- 
self in  time." 

Scovel  handed  this  letter  to  the  interpreter  to  translate  aloud  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  he  sat  down  near  by,  nerving  himself  for  a 
hurricane.  At  the  closing  passage,  the  old  general,  whom  no  Cuban 
had  ever  dared  to  criticise  to  his  face,  became  ashen  with  rage.  He 
listened  with  every  muscle  taut,  while  the  interpreter  hesitated,  mouthed, 
and  stammered  over  the  closing  lines.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence  ; 
then  Gomez  rose.  He  went  to  where  Scovel  still  sat,  put  one  arm  over 
his  shoulder,  and  patted  him,  while  moisture  welled  under  his  spectacles, 
and  one  tear  slid  down  his  furrowed  cheek  to  the  white  mustache 
below. 

The  volume  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  accounts  of  the 
most  revolting  atrocities  committed  by  the  Spaniards. 
Perhaps  the  most  shocking  is  that  of  the  Olayita  massacre : 

At  Olayita,  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1896,  the  Cuban  forces  of 
Quintin  Bandera  skirmished  with  two  Spanish  columns  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Arce.  The  insurgents  took  up  a  position  about  the 
ingenioof  the  Olayita  plantation,  and  retired  southward,  after  having 
inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  Spanish  troops.  As  soon  as  the  insurgent 
column  had  marched  away,  the  Spanish  infantry  made  a  general  charge 
on  the  sugar-house  and  its  surrounding  buildings.  There  were  no  less 
than  twenty  -  three  pacificos — innocent  non  -  combatants,  plantation 
hands,  and  their  families — employed  on  the  estate.  The  administrator 
was  M.  Braulio  Duarte,  a  French  citizen,  and  the  proprietor  was  a  cer- 
tain Domingo  Bertharte. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  M.  Duarte  locked  himself  in 
his  house — a  small,  two-storied  frame  building — lay  down  on  his  bed, 
and  wrapped  himself  in  the  French  Sag.  The  troops  burst  in  the  door, 
dragged  M.  Duarte  outside,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  with  their  machetes 
on  his  own  doorstep.    The  flag  of  France  was  soaked  in  blood. 

An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  plantation  hands  and  their  families 
was  now  begun.  Men,  women,  and  small  children  were  dragged  from 
their  homes  and  cut  down  in  the  usual  brutal  manner.  The  ingenio 
and  all  the  surrounding  buildings,  the  store-houses  and  the  cottages  of 
the  plantation  negroes,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims, 
dead  or  dying,  were  thrown  among  the  flames.  Only  one  escaped,  a 
Chinese  coolie,  who  succeeded  in  making  the  woods  near  by  with  six 
Mauser  bullet-holes  in  him.  None  of  the  pacificos  had  taken  any  part 
in  the  skirmish,  but  lay,  quaking  with  fear,  in  their  houses  as  long  as 
the  firing  continued. 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  the  Spanish  officers  invariably  act  on 
the  defensive,  and  even  then  with  poor  judgment.  He  in- 
stances a  case,  where  the  impedimenta — the  servants  of 
officers  and  camp-followers — actually  captured  a  garrisoned 
town  : 

It  was  during  the  invasion  of  Havana  Province  by  Gomez  and  Maceo, 
when  the  horsemen  of  the  great  cavalry  leader  and  the  awful  infantry 
of  Quintin  Bandera  were  sweeping  the  island,  and  La  Reforma.  Cali- 
mete,  and  Mai  Tiempo  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Spanish  soldiery. 
The  advance-guard  of  Gomez  was  to  take  a  certain  town  ;  accounts 
differ  as  to  the  name  of  the  town.  By  a  mistake  of  the  guide,  so  the 
story  goes,  the  armed  force  took  the  wrong  road  and  marched  past  the 
town  before  they  knew  it.  They  did  not  go  back  ;  for  their  ordt-rs  were 
"  Forward,  always  forward,  to  Pinar  del  Rio." 

But  the  unconscious  impedimenta,  scrambling  along  half  a  mile 
behind,  took  the  right  road.  Before  them  lay  the  town  they  believed 
already  theirs.  They  saw  the  chapel  spire,  the  red  roofs,  and  "  dobe  " 
walls,  and  visions  of  little  shops,  with  shoes  and  clothing,  and  rope  for 
bridles  and  lariats,  and  sugar  and  coffee,  and  perhaps  a  little  fonda, 
with  a  stingy  Spaniard  for  host,  and  a  store-room  with  casks  of  wine  and 
jugs  of  rum,  rose  like  a  mirage  before  them.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  the 
impedimenta  took  the  trot,  then  the  gallop,  and  tore  into  the  hamlet 
with  howls  of  "  Viva  Cuba,  Muera  Espafia — Viva  Cuba  Libre  !  " 

In  the  main  street,  the  garrison,  two  hundred  strong  were  drawn  up, 
ready  to  surrender  to  the  "  Liberating  Army."  Too  late  the  desarmados 
saw  the  flash  of  Spanish  rifles,  and  the  bluish,  red-trimmed  uniforms  ; 
but  the  surprise  was  mutual.  The  Cuban,  Hannibal,  who  com- 
manded the  impedimenta,  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  accepted  the 
surrender,  collected  the  rifles,  and  spared  the  lives  of  the  Spanish 
regulars.  The  equilibrium  of  all  parties  was  restored,  and  another 
armed  regiment  was  added  to  the  muster-roll  of  the  republic. 

Of  the  civil  leaders  the  writer  met  Cisneros,  who  was 
then  president.  When  Mr.  Flint  asked  him  if  he  feared  a 
race  war  when  Cuba  had  gained  her  independence,  his 
answer  was  : 

"No,  decidedly  no!  Our  negroes  are  far  superior  to  the  colored 
race  of  the  United  States.  They  are  naturally  peaceful  and  orderly, 
and  they  desire  to  be  white,  and  like  the  whites.  In  the  last  war  we 
left  our  families,  our  wives,  and  our  daughters  in  the  forests  alone  with 
them  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  never  suffered  outrage  or  annoyance  at 
their  hands.  General  Maceo  has  negro  blood  in  him,  and  is  the  pride 
of  us  all.  Our  army  has  scores  of  gallant  officers  who  are  mulattoes. 
While  the  dark  race  of  Cuba  produces  such  men  we  have  nothing  to 
fear." 

Throughout  the  eastern  country  he  found  the  insurgent  civil 
government  collecting  taxes,  maintaining  schools,  printing  a 
newspaper  and  small  books,  and  manufacturing  a  certain 
amount  of  war  material.  The  volume  is  supplemented  with 
four  appendixes  devoted  to  the  "  Liberating  Army,"  the  kill- 
ing of  two  American  correspondents,  the  concentrados,  and 
the  effects  of  the  modern  "  Mauser  Bullet."  It  is  neatly 
bound,  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  is  illustrated  with 
excellent  pen-sketches  made  by  the  author. 

Published  by  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

Ostrich-farming  is  an  occupation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  with  great  success.  It  is  carried  on 
principally  in  California.  Of  the  proverbial  appetite  of  the 
ostrich,  an  example  was  furnished  at  one  of  the  California 
farms  recently.  The  mysterious  death  of  a  bird  led  to  a 
post-mortem,  which  revealed  that  he  had  followed  about  a 
gang  of  men  building  wire  fences,  and  swallowed  the  bits  r>f 
wire  they  clipped  off  from  time  to  time.  He  had 
swallowed  several  brass  cartridges. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Memoirs  of  General  Schofield. 

The  current  rumor  that  Lieutenant-General  John 
M.  Schofield  would  be  called  from  retirement  by  the 
President  and  given  a  position  at  the  head  of  the 
army  as  a  military  adviser  in  case  of  war  with  Spain, 
makes  somewhat  timely  the  issuance  of  the  memoirs 
he  has  prepared  under  the  title  of  "  Forty-Six  Years 
in  the  Army."  The  book  is  an  octavo  of  nearly  six 
hundred  pages,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  and  two 
maps.  It  was  General  Schofield's  original  purpose 
that  the  publication  of  his  memoirs  should  not  take 
place  until  after  his  death.  But  lie  finally  became 
convinced  that  it  would  be  best  that  they  should  be 
given  to  the  world  while  survivors  of  the  struggle  are 
still  alive  to  criticise  his  work,  as  the  personal  records 
of  several  other  leading  commanders  have  been 
criticised. 

General  Schofield  has  opinions  of  his  own  which 
he  expresses  freely.  That  he  does  not  shrink  from 
controversy  is  evident  in  his  comment  on  Thomas's 
movements  in  the  Nashville  campaign  and  on  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea.  He  treats  such  incidents, 
however,  in  the  broad  light  of  military  science  and 
not  in  a  spirit  of  captious  crilicism.  His  estimate 
of  both  commanders,  as  well  as  of  Grant,  is  notable 
for  the  highest  appreciation.  The  veteran  author 
was  appointed  to  West  Point  in  1849,  and  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  1895.  Between  these  dates  he 
saw  a  wide  variety  of  service  in  war  and  peace,  and 
has  many  anecdotes  to  relate  of  fellow-cadets  who 
served  the  South  and  of  his  famous  colleagues  in  the 
Union  army. 

In  addition  to  the  historical  and  personal  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  memoirs,  the  volume  is  of  im- 
mediate and  lasting  importance  with  respect  to  the 
military  problems  of  the  future  ;  and  in  harmony 
with  that  aspect  of  its  purpose  it  is  dedicated  "  To 
the  young  citizens  whose  patriotism,  valor,  and  mili- 
tary skill  must  be  the  safeguard  of  the  interests,  the 
honor,  and  the  glory  of  the  American  Union." 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3  00. 

New  Methods  in  History. 

Edward  Channing,  professor  of  history  in  Harvard 
University,  has  prepared  "  A  Students'  History  of  the 
United  States."  Its  general  purpose  is  to  afford  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  constitutional,  political, 
and  industrial  development  of  the  country,  mini- 
mizing as  far  as  can  be  the  details  of  military  history. 
The  period  studied  is  that  since  1783.  In  order  to 
understand  the  institutions  which  have  had  their  root 
in  colonial  history,  the  author  has  briefly  sketched  the 
course  of  events  from  the  discovery  until  the  close  of 
the  war  of  independence,  and  for  a  similar  reason  has 
given  prominence  to  the  period  of  civil  war. 

Advanced  thought  in  the  science  of  teaching  has 
decided  that  it  is  better  to  treat  historical  subjects  in 
a  way  to  develop  the  critical  faculties  of  the  student 
rather  than  merely  to  convey  information  of  details. 
Professor  Channing's  work  conforms  to  this  idea,  and 
he  has  provided  his  history  with  topics,  notes,  refer- 
ences, and  suggestive  questions,  as  well  as  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  which  will  enable  the  latter  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  new  system.  The 
notes  and  references  serve  also  as  a  valuable  basis  of 
historical  study  for  the  general  reader.  The  book 
contains  a  profusion  of  maps  and  portraits. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.40. 

Mrs.  Deland  on  Novels. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Deland  gave  a  lecture  on  the  value 
of  the  novel  recently,  in  the  Barnard  College  The- 
atre, the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  given  to  the  Smith 
College  Library  Fund.  In  the  course  of  her  remarks, 
Mrs.  Deland  said:  "Our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers read  novels  for  entertainment,  and  I  must 
frankly  confess  that  I  sympathize  with  them.  We  of 
this  day  are  more  critically  aware  of  our  enjoyment. " 
We  do  not  take  life  so  simply  as  they  did,  but  still 
for  most  of  us  a  novel  is  a  book  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entertainment.  Novel-reading  as  a  help  to  a 
better  understanding  of  social  conditions  is  a  propo- 
sition as  repugnant  to  some  of  us  as  it  would  have 
been  to  old  Ben  Jonson  when  he  sat  up  all  night  for 
the  pure  delight  of  reading  '  Evelina.'  " 

In  regard  to  the  objections  to  novels  of  many  people, 
who  claim  that  they  promote  self- consciousness  and 
lack  of  reverence,  Mrs.  Deland  asserts  that  the  fault 
is  with  the  reader,  who.  being  what  he  is,  would  get 
the  same  effects  from  a  psalm-book.  "Others  say 
novels  are  silly,"  continued  the  lecturer,  "but  our 
pity  must  be  extended  to  these  people,  for  they 
have  not  fallen  upon  the  right  books.  ...  A  novel 
should  not  be  a  sermon.  Jane  Austen's  books  are  not 
didactic,  nor  is  the  Odyssey.  It  is  as  organic  as  the 
hills,  as  universal  as  the  sea.  But  a  novel,  even 
though  it  is  not  didactic,  should  arouse  the  moral 
imagination."  .  .  . 

Of  the  novels  of  to-day  Mrs.  Deland  remarked 
that  many  of  them  teach  the  value  of  the  common- 
place, and  that  this  is  a  good  lesson  to  learn  :  "  This 
elevation  of  the  commonplace  is  one  value  derived 
from  rovel  reading.  Another  is  the  suggesliveness 
of  its  entertainment.  It  is  not  didactic,  but  stimu- 
lating, nevertheless,  to  the  moral  sense.  Such,  for 
insfa' ce,  is  the  effect  of  Kipling's  'Jungle  Book.'" 

M.s.  Deland  considers  the  purpose  novel  a  bone  of 
com  ..tion  and  often  dangerous  to  discuss,  and  con- 
cludes :  "  If  the  art  of  fiction  uses  the  purpose,  well 
and  good.     If  the  purpose  uses  the  novel,  something 


anomalous  and  dreadful  to  sea  is  produced.  Pur- 
pose, unrestrained  by  art,  brings  depression  and 
hopelessness  instead  of  stimulus.  But  great  prob- 
lems may  be  used  if  the  proportion  is  kept.  Victor 
Hugo  shows  life  as  it  is,  the  sordid  with  the  good,  but 
in  the  midst  of  his  pathos  there  is  a  note  of  hope. 
The  ideal  novel  awakens  love,  enthusiasm  for  hu- 
manity. To  the  ideal  novelist  let  the  watchword  be 
given,  '  Understand  facts  as  they  be,  good  and  bad, 
in  the  wide  setting  of  humanity,  but  believe,  be- 
lieve 1 '  " 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  forthcoming  novel  of  "Pierre  Loti "  (Julien 
Viaud)  is  entitled  "  Matelot"  ("  The  Sailor").  It  will 
be  published  in  Paris  before  the  beginning  of  May. 
Lieutenant  Viaud  has  now  completely  withdrawn 
from  the  French  navy,  and  will  henceforth  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literature. 

The  authorized  American  version  of  "  Le  Soutien 
de  Famille,"  the  last  story,  completed  shortly  before 
his  death,  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  will  be  published 
shortly.  The  book  will  be  issued  simultaneously  in 
Paris,  London,  and  New  York.  The  title  given  to 
the  American  version  will  be  "The  Head  of  the 
Family."  The  volume  will  include  a  biographical 
and  critical  introduction  by  Professor  Adolphe  Cohn, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  will  also  include  a  num- 
ber of  characteristic  illustrations  from  designs  by  the 
Parisian  artist  Marchetli. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  a  new  and  authorized  life 
of  Mme.  Patti  being  written  by  a  well-known  jour- 
nalist who  has  for  many  years  been  familiar  with 
the  musical  world. 

Hamlin  Garland,  the  American  story-writer,  is  a 
stanch  friend  of  the  American  Indians.  For  a  few 
weeks  each  summer  he  lives  among  the  Indians  of 
the  North-West,  enjoying  the  free  life  in  the  open 
air  and  gathering  material  for  his  fiction.  Mr.  Gar- 
land is  on  familiar  terms  with  many  of  the  chiefs, 
and  has  received  from  them  distinguished  expressions 
of  regard. 

"  The  Ambassador,"  Mrs.  Craigie's  sentimental 
comedy  in  four  acts,  is  to  be  produced  in  London  in 
the  autumn,  and  will  not  be  brought  out  in  book- 
form  until  then.  Mr.  George  Alexander,  who  has 
secured  all  the  dramatic  rights,  will  play  the  title-r61e. 

According  to  M.  Jules  Claretie,  Ibsen  spends  most 
of  his  time  seeing  interviewers  and  autograph-hunters 
at  a  hotel  in  Christiania  ;  in  leisure  moments  he  com- 
piles his  memoirs.  Meanwhile  Paris  has  been  cele- 
brating his  seventieth  birthday  by  a  special  perform- 
ance of  "  An  Enemy  of  the  People  "  at  the  Renais- 
sance. It  is  certainly  no  slight  honor  for  Paris  to  pay 
a  foreigner,  generous  as  Paris  has  always  been  to 
foreign  talent.  The  world  owes  the  French  a  debt 
for  its  work  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  clearing-house. 
The  French  read  no  language  but  their  own,  yet 
every  new  influence — Hungarian,  Russian,  or  Scandi- 
navian— comes  to  Europe  by  way  of  Paris. 

In  honor  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy,  which  falls  on  August  28th  (O.  S.),  the  town 
authorities  of  Moscow  intend  establishing  an  element- 
ary school  which  is  to  bear  his  name.  Count  Tolstoy 
will  celebrate  at  the  same  time  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  literary  activity. 

Thirty  thousand  copies  of  "Many  Cargoes,"  by 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  have  been  sold  in  England,  and  over 
ten  thousand  copies  of  the  author's  more  recent  book, 
"The  Skipper's  Wooing,"  have  already  found  pur- 
chasers there.  Both  books  have  been  very  successful 
in  America,  but  nothing  like  such  large  numbers  have 
been  sold  here. 

"  Under  the  Eaves"  is  the  title  of  the  new  story 
which  Bret  Harte  has  just  completed. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Barr  is  engaged  on  a  new  novel,  the 
background  of  which  is  the  passage  of  the  great  Re- 
form Bill.  She  has  just  returned  from  a  holiday  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  where  "the  privileges  of 
the  Officers'  Club  "  were  presented  her  by  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  in  Fortress  Monroe,  an  honor  never 
before  conferred  upon  a  woman. 

Phil  May  is  illustrating  "David  Copperfield" — a 
work  which  he  ought  to  do  exceedingly  well.  It  is 
expected  that  the  drawings  will  be  brought  out  first 
in  a  portfolio. 

It  is  reported  from  Boston  that  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  has  been  engaged  in  writing  her  autobiography 
this  winter.  For  more  than  fifty  years  her  life  has 
not  only  been  identified  with  the  development  of 
American  literature,  but  with  many  public-spirited 
movements  besides.  Her  autobiography  should  be 
very  entertaining  and  useful  reading. 

Publication  of  Peary's  great  work  has  been  delayed 
owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  labor  in  the  completion 
of  its  eight  hundred  illustrations  selected  from  nearly 
eight  thousand  Arctic  photographs  taken  by  the  ex- 
plorer. 

Notwithstanding  the  enemies  he  has  made,  Zola's 
"  Paris"  is  said  to  have  sold  125,000  copies  in 
France;  this  is  followed  by  M.  Rostand's  "  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,"  99,000  ;  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte's 
"  Desastre,"  95,000 ;  and  Daudet's  "  Soutien  de 
Famille,"  90,000. 

"A  French  Volunteer  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence," by  the  Chevalier  Pontgibaud,  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  historical  and  personal  reminiscences  full 


of  romantic  interest,  which  is  to  be  published  im- 
mediately. His  recollections  include  his  association 
with  Washington,  Hamilton,  Burr,  and  other  con- 
spicuous figures. 

"  Quo  Vadis  "  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable 
books  of  the  season.  It  is  reported  that  even  the 
translator,  Mr.  Curtin,  has  received  twenty  -  five 
thousand  dollars  as  his  share  of  the  money  derived 
from  the  sales  of  copies. 

While  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie's  introductory 
chapters  to  the  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  her 
father's  works  do  not  exactly  tell  the  story  of  his  life, 
they  comprise  much  of  his  experience.  Mrs.  Ritchie 
is  said  to  have  been  planning  this  work  for  some 
years  with  the  help  of  divers  members  of  the  family. 


THE  DESTROYERS. 


[The  following  stanzas  are  from  Rudyard  Kipling's 
copyrighted  poem  which  appears  in  the  May  number 
of  McClure's  Magazine :] 

T/ie  strength  of  twice  three  thousand  horse 

That  seek  the  single  goal — 
The  line  that  holds  the  signaled  course, 

Tlie  hate  that  swings  tfie  whole : 
The  stripped  hulls,  slinking  through  the  gloom. 

Half  guessed  and  gone  again — 
The  brides  of  death  that  wait  the  groom — 
The  Choosers  of  the  Slain  ! 

Offshore  where  sea  and  sky-line  blend 

In  rain,  the  daylight  dies  ; 
The  sullen,  shouldering  swells  attend 

Night  and  our  sacrifice. 
Adown  the  stricken  capes  no  flare — 

No  mark  on  spit  or  bar, — 
Darkling  and  desperate  we  dare 

The  blindfold  game  of  war. 

****** 
Hit  and  hard  hit  1    The  blow  went  home, 

The  muffled,  knocking  stroke — 
The  steam  that  overruns  the  foam — 

The  foam  that  thins  to  smoker — 
The  smoke  that  clokes  the  deep  aboil — 

The  deep  that  chokes  her  throes 
Till,  streaked  with  ash  and  sleeked  with  oil, 

The  lukewarm  whirlpools  close  ! 

****** 
Now  while  their  silly  smoke  hangs  thick, 

Now  ere  their  wits  they  find, 
Lay  in  and  lance  them  to  the  quick — 

Our  gallied  whales  are  blind. 
Good  luck  to  those  that  see  the  end, 

Good-by  to  those  that  drown — 
For  each  his  chance  as  chance  shall  send — 

And  God  for  all  I     Shut  down  I 

The  strength  of  twice  three  thousand  horse 

That  serve  the  one  command : 
The  hand  that  heaves  the  headlong  force 

The  hale  that  backs  the  hand: 
The  doom-bolt  in  the  darkness  freed — 

The  mine  that  splits  the  main — 
The  white-hot  wake,  the  'wildering  speed — 

The  Choosers  of  f/ie  Slain  / 
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MURAT    HALSTEAD 

The  Veteran  Journalist,  Distinguished  War  Corre- 
spondent, and  Brilliant  Writer,  is  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  work  on  the  history  and  thrilling  ex- 
periences of  "the  ever-faithful  isle"  that  has  been 
offered  to  the  public.  The  sixth  edition  has  now 
been  published,  bringing  the  story  down  to  date, 
including  the  last  three  years  of  rebellion,  and 
the  events  attending  the  Maine  disaster  in  Havana 
harbor.  Mr.  Halstead  is  especially  prepared  to  write 
the  tragedy  of  Cuba.  He  has  given  exhaustive  re- 
search to  its  earlier  history,  has  watched  for  forty  years 
the  development  of  the  island,  and  has  spent  several 
months  of  1895  and  1896  in  Cuba,  where  he  was  a 
keen  observer  of  conditions  and  where  he  personally 
met  the  leaders  of  both  the  Spanish  and  the  insurgent 
cause.  These  relations,  combined  with  a  discussion 
of  the  trend  of  Cuban  history  during  four  hundred 
years  and  the  outlook  for  its  future,  forms  a 

Treasury  of  Timely  Information 

which  every  person  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
Spanish-American  conflict  must  have  in  order  to 
watch  the  course  of  events  understand  ingly. 

The  book  is  a  fine  octavo  volume  of  625  pages, 
printed  on  an  extra  quality  of  paper  in  clear  and 
perfect  type.  It  contains  40  full  page  illustrations 
from  original  drawings  and  photographs,  and  is 
bound  artistically  in  silk-finished  cloth  with  em- 
blematic gilt  designs. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publisher  the 
Argonaut  offers 

A  Free  Gift  of  the  Book 

TO    NEW    SUBSCRIBERS. 

"The  Story  of  Cuba"  is  not  sold  in  bookstores. 
It  can  only  be  obtained  by  subscription  at  the  price 
of  $2.00,  or  as  a  free  gift  by  accepting  the  following 

OFFER  OF  THE  ARGONAUT: 

We  will  forward  "The  Story  of  Cuba" 
and  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  to  any 
person  in  the  United  States,  post- 
paid, upon  receipt  of  $4.00,  which  is 
the  regular  price  of  our  annual  sub- 
scription. 

ABGONADI  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Retiring   from     Business 

STOCK  and  FIXTURES  FOR  SALE. 

Commencing  at  once  we  will  sell  all  books 
and  stationery  while  the  stork  lasts,  at  from 

IO  to  50  per  cent.  Discount.   Special 

Discounts  to  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  when 
bought  in  quantities. 
STKICTLY  CASH,  nothing  will  be  charged. 

H.  R.  WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.        (Beach's  Old  Place). 


For  People 

Who  Spend  Money 

For  Advertising 

PRINTERS'  INK 

A  practical  publication  on  advertising,  con- 
taining more  information  in  its  53-  issues  per 
year  than  can  be  learned  by  experience  in  twice 
that  time. 

Printers'  Ink  is  issued  weekly,  is  known  as 
the  "  Little  Schoolmaster  "  in  the  art  of  adver- 
tising, and  costs  only  $5  per  year.    A  sample 
copy  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  IO  cents. 
Address 

PRINTERS'   INK, 


IO    SPRUCE   STREET, 


NEW    YORK. 


May  9,  18 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Thackeray  Edited  by  his  Daughter. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  all  lovers  of  Thackeray  to 
learn  that  a  new  edition  of  his  works  is  being  issued 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  It  is  to  be  completed  in 
thirteen  volumes,  the  first  of  which,  containing 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  has  just  been  issued. 

In  accordance  with  his  expressed  desire,  there  has 
been  no  biography  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
authorized  by  his  family,  but  he  wrote  the  story  of 
his  life  in  his  works,  and  the  volumes  of  this  edition, 
being  issued  in  chronological  order  and  with  the 
biographical  introductions  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  will 
write  for  each  one,  will  constitute  a  life  of  the  author 
so  far  as  we  may  hope  to  have  it  told. 

To  the  initial  volume  Mrs.  Ritchie  contributes  an 
introduction  of  twenty-five  pages,  which  gives  many 
hitherto  unknown  details  of  her  father's  early  life,  for 
Mrs.  Kitchie  "can  not  help  thinking  that  although 
'  Vanity  Fair '  was  written  in  1845  and  the  following 
years,  it  was  really  begun  in  1817,  when  the  little 
boy,  so  lately  come  from  India,  found  himself  shut 
in  behind  those  filigree  gates  at  Chiswick  of  which  he 
writes  when  he  describes  Miss  Pinkerton's  establish- 
ment." It  also  contains  the  letter  to  the  then  Duke 
of  Devonshire  which  was  reproduced  in  the  Argonaut 
some  weeks  ago,  detailing  the  further  Iile  of  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  Dobbin, 
Captain  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Sedley-Osborne, 
the  O'Dowds,  and  other  famous  personages  of 
"  Vanity  Fair." 

The  frontispiece  of  this  volume  is  from  a  photo- 
graph, and  there  will  be  other  portraits  in  subsequent 
issues.  The  illustrations  include  all  those  by  the 
author  printed  in  previous  editions,  and  some  not 
hitherto  printed,  with  others  by  Cruikshank,  Du 
Maurier,  Keene,  Barnard,  and  others. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50  a  volume. 

New  Publications. 
"Fighting  for  Favor"  is  a  stirring  tale  of  pirates 
on  the  Scotch  coast  in  1585,  by  W.  G.  Tarbet.     Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "Recessional"  is  published  in 
artistic  style,  with  decorative  embellishments,  by  M. 
F.  Mansfield,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Marbeau  Cousins"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
novel  by  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards.  Published  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Whoso  Fiudeth  a  Wife"  is  a  new  love-story  by 
William  le  Queux,  the  scenes  of  which  are  closely 
allied  with  the  movements  on  the  European  political 
chess-board  of  the  present  day.  Published  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  pretty  edition  of  the  "  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,"  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  has  been  published  by  A.  M.  Robertson, 
San  Francisco.  In  form  it  is  a  rubricated  brochure, 
with  half  the  pages  left  blank  for  pencil  notes. 
Price,  10  cents. 

A.  H.  Sanborn  and  C.  E.  and  P.  C.  Knapp  have 
published  a  new  map  entitled  "Tourists'  Map  of 
Mount  Tamalpais  and  Vicinity."  It  shows  that  por- 
tion of  Marin  County  from  Sausalilo  to  Bear  Valley, 
and  froni  the  coast  inland  to  Point  Reyes  Station, 
Nicasio,  and  San  Rafael.  Sold  at  bookstores  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  Ribstone  Pippins,"  by  "Maxwell  Gray" — who 
now  puts  her  true  name  to  the  title  of  her  books 
— attracts  attention  as  coming  from  the  pen  that 
wrote  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland."  It  is  a 
simple  little  tale  of  a  carter's  love  for  a  pretty  serving- 
maid  in  the  south  of  England.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practical  Botany,"  by 
Charles  H.  Clark,  A.  M.,  is  a  new  work  for  the  be- 
ginner in  botanical  studies.  The  methods  followed 
are  those  recommended  by  the  highest  authorities 
for  secondary  schools,  and  already  used  in  leading 
public  and  private  schools.  Fully  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  96  cents. 

"Stories  of  Pennsylvania"  deal  mainly  with  the 
earlier  and  colonial  life,  and  disclose  an  untilled  field 
of  heroism  and  romanticism.  There  are  tales  of 
Indians,  Quakers,  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Moravians, 
and  Scotch- Irish.  They  have  been  prepared  by 
Professors  Joseph  S.  Walton,  Ph.  D.,  and  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  as  school  readings. 
Well  illustrated.  Published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  60  cents. 

"  Paul  Travers'  Adventures,"  by  Sam  T.  Clover,  is 
the  narrative  of  a  journey  around  the  world  performed 
by  a  boy  who  starts  from  Chicago  with  "fifty-three 
dollars  and  a  pass  to  Pueblo."  Sixteen  months  of 
adventures  and  fifty  thousand  miles  of  travel  bring 
him  back  to  Chicago  by  way  of  New  York.  At  Chi- 
cago a  reporter's  berth  on  a  big  daily  awaits  him. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated.  Published  by 
Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25, 

Two  very  handsome  volumes  which  have  just  been 
issued  in  the  series  of  Historical  Romances  are  "  The 
Horoscope"  and  "The  Woman  with  the  Velvet 
Necklace,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Alexandre 
Dumas.  The  books  are  illustrated  with  many  inter- 
esting portraits,  among  others  being  some   photo- 


graphic reproductions  of  copper-plate  engravings. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price 
(decorated  cloth,  gill  top),  $1.50. 

Parts  six,  seven,  and  eight  of  "Fifty  Years  of 
Masonry  in  California "  have  recently  been  issued. 
These  parts,  like  the  former  issues,  are  notable  for 
the  elegance  of  their  typography.  They  are  fully 
illustrated  with  views  of  the  halls  of  various  lodges  in 
California  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Among  the 
portraits  of  eminent  Masons  appear  full-page  en- 
gravings of  Charles  F.  Crocker.  Edward  Coleman, 
and  Thomas  Flint.  Published  by  George  Spaulding 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  so  cents  each. 

In  "Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner"  Anna  Alice 
Chapin  tells  in  story-form  the  h-gends  upon  which  five 
of  Wagner's  operas  are  based.  It  is  a  continuance 
of  the  work  she  began  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Rhine- 
gold,"  The  new  volume  contains  "  The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  "  Tannhauser,"  "  Lohengrin,"  "  Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  and  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nurem- 
berg." The  stories  are  told  for  young  people  in  the 
simple  language  which  preserves  the  quaint  flavor  of 
the  old  folk-lore,  but  they  are  interesting  to  readers 
of  all  ages  and  particularly  valuable  as  interpreters 
of  the  operas.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  selected  bars  of  the  music  and  with  numerous 
full  -  page  engravings.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


Heart's  Content. 
'  A  sail  1  a  sail !    Oh,  whence  away, 
And  whither,  o'er  the  foam? 
Good  brother  mariners,  we  pray, 
God  speed  you  safely  home  !  " 
'  Now  wish  us  not  so  foul  a  wind 
Until  the  fair  be  spent ; 
For  hearth  and  home  we  leave  behind  : 
We  sail  for  Heart's  Content." 

'  For  Heart's  Content !    And  sail  ye  so, 

With  canvas  flowing  free  ? 
But,  pray  you,  tell  us,  if  ye  know, 

Where  may  that  harbor  be  ? 
For  we  that  greet  you,  worn  of  time, 

Wave-racked,  and  tempest-rent, 
By  sun  and  star,  in  ev'ry  clime, — 

Have  searched  for  Heart's  Content — 

'  In  ev'ry  clime  the  world  around, 

The  waste  of  waters  o'er  ; 
And  El  Dorado  have  we  found, 

That  ne'er  was  found  before. 
The  isles  of  spice,  the  lands  of  dawn, 

Where  East  and  West  are  blent — 
All  these  our  eyes  have  looked  upon  ; 

But  where  is  Heart's  Content? 

'  Oh,  turn  again,  while  yet  ye  may, 

And  ere  the  hearths  are  cold, 
And  all  the  embers  ashen-gray, 

By  which  ye  sat  of  old, 
And  dumb  in  death  the  loving  lips 

That  mourned  as  forth  ye  went 
To  join  the  fleet  of  missing  ships. 

In  quest  of  Heart's  Content  ; 

'  And  seek  again  the  harbor- lights, 

Which  faithful  fingers  trim, 

Ere  yet  alike  the  days  and  nights 

Unto  your  eyes  are  dim  ! 
For  woe,  alas  !  to  those  that  roam 

Till  time  and  tide  are  spent, 
And  win  no  more  the  port  of  home — 
The  only  Heart's  Content  !  " 

—  William  Young  in  May  Century. 


The  Hunting-Call  of  Spring, 
Clear  wind  the  horns  of  Spring  again, 

(Hark,  forward — harkl) 
O'er  mellowing  hills  they  ring  again, 

Farewell  to  cold  and  dark  ! 
Up,  up  !  and  brush  the  dews  away  ; 
The  sun  comes  laughing  through  the  gray, 
To  gild  the  flying  robes  of  May  ; 

Hark,  forward—hark  1 

The  hordes  of  hope  are  out  again  ; 

(Hark,  forward — harkl) 
Room  for  the  merry  rout  again, 

Whose  revels  chase  the  dark  I 
Their  couriers  are  the  dancing  showers, 
And  through  the  song-awakened  hours 
The  bright  ranks  follow — flowers  on  flowers  ; 

Hark,  forward — hark  ! 

Beside  the  hurrying  stream  again, 

(Hark,  forward — hark  I) 
We'll  find  our  last  year's  dream  again, 

Where  pipes  the  meadow-lark. 
Come,  love  of  mine,  earth's  fairest  thing, 
With  eyes  that  shine  and  lips  that  sing, 
Haste  to  the  ringing  call  of  Spring  ! 

Hark,  forward — hark  I 
— Marion  Coutlwuy  Smith  in  May  Scribner's. 

Remembrance. 
One  night  you  touched  the  harp  beside  the  stair, 
The  harp  that,  long  unfingered  and  unstrung, 
Had  silent  dreamed  of  hours  when  it  was  young, 
And  those  who  loved  it  blithe  and  frail  and  fair. 
Beneath  your  careless  hand  a  faint,  sweet  air 
Leaped  back  to  life,  and  told  with  tender  tongue 
Of  loves  forgot,  and  soft,  the  strings  among, 
The  dying  music  lingered  like  a  prayer. 

How  long  the  harp  had  waited  for  your  hand, 
So  long  my  heart  lay  silent  till  you  came  ; 

How  strangely  sweet  the  strain  you  made  to  rise 
From  each  !    And  yet  you  can  not  understand 
That  now  can  neither  ever  be  the  same — 
Ah,  love,  ah,  love,  how  slow  the  music  dies  1 
— Guy  Wetmore  Carryl  in  May  Harper's. 


Anthony  Hope  on  Interviewers  and  Critics. 
In  a  recent  after-dinner  speech,  Anthony  Hope  said 
that  the  interview  was  sometimes  calculated  to  pro- 
duce extraordinary  results.  There  were  cases  where 
the  gentleman  interviewed  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind  attributed  to  him  ;  there  were  cases  where  he 
had  said  something  of  the  kind,  but  was  entirely  mis- 
represented ;  and  there  were  cases  where  the  inter- 
view never  occurred  at  all — and  he  believed  the  latter 
was  the  most  common.  There  was  a  case  of  a  friend 
of  his  who  read  his  interview  in  print,  where  he  was 
described  as  a  man  with  well-developed  aquiline  feat- 
ures, and  where  something  was  said  on  foreign  policy. 
He  asked  to  see  the  short-hand  notes,  and  when  he 
saw  those  short-hand  notes,  written  on  what  he  be- 
lieved was  called  "flimsy,"  he  saw  that  what  he  had 
said  was  perfectly  correct,  but  that  what  had  ap- 
peared in  print  as  "aquiline  features"  appeared 
in  the  short-hand  as  "conky."  Since  then  he 
had  never  asked  to  see  the  short-hand  notes.  He 
wished  to  thank  the  pressmen  heartily  for  what 
might  be  called  on  the  whole  the  extreme  care,  the 
extreme  attention  and  discrimination,  with  which  they 
dealt  with  that  part  of  their  work  which  they  called 
criticism.  For  those  who,  as  handmaids  of  litera- 
ture, wrote  stories  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  he  might 
say  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  press  to  give  the  young 
writer  a  good  start  or  to  prevent  him  from  having  a 
fair  show.  He  knew  cases  where  young  writers  had 
derived  from  the  review  new  power  to  persevere  in 
the  career  which  they  had  chosen.  No  one  should 
criticise  unless  he  could  praise,  and  if  he  could  praise 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  reflection  that  he  bad  not  only 
done  good,  but  in  a  singular  degree  had  given  assist- 
ance and  encouragement. 


How  "Peter  Stirling"  Became  Popular. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford  gives  San  Francisco  the  credit 
of  starting  the  popular  sale  of  "  Peter  Stirling." 
To  an  interviewer  he  said  : 

"  Without  any  warning  an  order  came  in  from  that 
city  one  day  for  three  hundred  copies.  The  man 
who  ordered  them  was  A.  M.  Robertson,  a  book- 
seller of  San  Francisco,  and  they  thought  in  the 
office  that  he  must  be  crazy.  (1  remarked  to  my 
publisher  when  he  told  me  this  that  that  wasn't  a 
high  compliment  for  the  book.)  However,  Robert- 
son not  only  sold  those  three  hundred  copies,  but  a 
little  later  ordered  three  hundred  more.  It  was 
afterward  learned  that  he  happened  to  read  the  book 
and  was  so  '  taken '  with  it  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  sell  those  three  hundred  copies  before  he  did  any- 
thing else  in  a  business  way. 

"  Then  orders  commenced  to  come  in  from  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin.  Why  from  those  States,  no  one 
knows  to  this  day  ;  but  these  are  the  facts.  Mean- 
while the  book  was  not  selling  at  all  in  Chicago  or  in 
New  York.  The  demand  in  these  and  other  cities 
did  not  start  until  '  Peter  Stirling'  bad  pretty  widely 
spread  throughout  the  towns  of  the  Middle  West." 


Gertrude  Atherton's  new  novel,  "The  Califor- 
nians,"  will  soon  be  published.  In  commenting  on 
the  attitude  of  the  American  press,  which  has  ob- 
jected to  her  criticisms  on  things  American,  Mrs. 
Atherton  said  recently  : 

"The  reason  is  a  simple  on e — the  Americans  can 
not  stand  criticism  from  any  one.  But  criticism 
from  an  American-born  who  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  a  foreign  country,  and  thus  gained  two  ears 
instead  of  one,  irritates  and  worries  them  out  of  all 
self-control  and  perception  of  justice.  If  1  romanced 
about  them  they  would,  beyond  doubt,  ignore  me  ; 
but  as  I  have  never  in  a  single  particular  deviated 
from  the  truth  nor  been  guilty  of  an  exaggeration, 
they  have  tried  every  possible  method  to  frighten  me 
into  the  peaceful  realms  of  obscurity.  Of  course, 
there  are  Americans  and  Americans.  A  large  and 
enlightened  class  understand  that  the  country  needs 
an  impartial  critic  more  than  any  country  on  earth." 


A  TIMELY   BOOK 

FOB 

Argonaut   Readers 


With  war-times  inaugurated,  with  the  United 
Slates  and  Spain  confronting  each  other  in  battle- 
array,  with  telegrams  falling  in  showers,  every 
reader  will  want  to  inform  himself  or  herself  about 
the  country  with  which  we  are  contending.  The 
Argonaut  proposes  to  offer  to  subscribers  the  new 
and  excellent  work  of  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer 
entitled 

"SPAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY" 

The  contents  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  the  title, 
except  that  it  commences  with  a  chapter  which  details 
the  career  of  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  this 
serves  to  enlighten  the  reader  on  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  this  century  and  so  prepares 
him  to  understand  the  historic  movement '  discussed 
in  the  main  body  of  the  book. 

This  is  the  Only  Book 

So  far  as  the  Argonaut  is  aware  that  offers  to  readers* 
a  general  view  of  what  has  happened  in  Spain 
in  the  present  century.  The  period  covered  includes 
the  inception  and  first  two  years  of  the  current 
Cuban  rebellion.  The  volume  of  over  400  pages  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt,  and  contains 
more  than  twenty  fine  portraits  of  eminent  Spanish 
statesmen,  military  leaders,  and  royalty. 

The  book  is  sold  in  the  stores  for  $2.50.  By  a 
specinl  arrangement  with  the  publisher,  the  Argo- 
naut is  enabled  to  make  the  following 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER: 

To  any  person  in  the  United  States  who  will  send 
an  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  we  will  for- 
ward the  book  post-paid  for  75  cents. 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY: 

The  value  of  the  book  ig $2.50 

The  Argonaut's  subscription  is -J  .on 

Total $6.50 

TVe  will  send  both  for $4.75 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  St.,  Sari  Francisco. 


THE  DAUGHTER. 


Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding, 


A  new  book  of  practical  suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life — Infancy,  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity,  intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 

By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D., 

Philadelphia. 

Beautifully     bound    in    cloth     and    silver. 
i2mo.,    150    pages    of    large  fair  type. 

Price $1.00 

We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  with  one  annual 
prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at 

the  regular  price  of $4.00 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco. 


The  Standard  Authority  on  American  Newspapers. 
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NEWSPAPER  DIRECTORY 

Published  30  years,  and  containing  the  most  reliable 
statistics  pertaining  to  all  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  together  with  valuable 
gazetteer  information  about  the  region  in  which  the 
various  papers  are  published. 

Tbe  papers'  Politics,  Religion,  Class,  Nationality, 
Days  of  Issue,  Editors'  and  Publishers'  Names, 
Size,  Subscription  Price,  Date  of  Establishment, 
and  Circulation  are  all   told  in   this   Directory. 

A  publication  that  is  found  to  be  worth  many  times 
its  price  by  business  men  generally. 

GEO.  P.  KOWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

85,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID.  10  Spruce  Street,  New  Turk. 
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The  antiquity  of  pantomime  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  Greek  origin  of  its  name.  With  the  dwellers 
in  ancient  Hellas  it  consisted  in  representations  of 
stories  of  the  gods,  the  action  being  without  words 
and  dominated  by  the  choral  accompaniment.  So 
it  was  in  the  Rome  of  Nero's  day,  unchanged  ex- 
cept that  instrumental  music  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  Greek  choruses.  The  actors  still  timed  each 
move  and  gesture  to  the  piping  of  the  flutes.  But 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  the  art  fell  into  disrepute. 
The  mimes  were  outcasts  and  vagabonds,  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  because 
they  still  clung  to  the  old  pagan  faith.  They  were 
strolling  players,  giving  their  performances  in  taverns 
and  at  market-places  for  the  delectation  of  the  coun- 
try folk,  and  the  musical  side  of  the  entertainment 
was  soon  subordinated  to  the  dramatic. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  revival  of 
pantomime,  with  which  the  present  form  of  the  art  is 
closely  connected.  It  began  in  Italy,  as  is  shown  by 
the  nomenclature  of  the  characters.  Our  word  harle- 
quin is  from  the  Italian  arlecchino,  which  is  variously 
derived  from  Carlo  Quinto  and  hellekin,  a  "  limb  of 
the  devil."  Columbine  is  the  Italian  word  for  dove. 
Pantaloon  was  originally  pantaloni,  the  popular 
Italian  name  for  the  Venetians,  many  of  whom  were 
named  after  their  patron  saint,  Pantaleon.  The  char- 
acter was  such  an  old  gray-beard  as  Shakespeare's 
"lean  and  slippered  pantaloon."  The  clown  was 
known  in  England  as  a  zany,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  senni,  a  contraction  of  Giovanni,  or 
John.  In  France  the  first  clown  was  Gille,  the 
typical  rustic  simpleton.  The  costume  which  he  re- 
tains under  his  name  of  Pierrot  is  that  of  the  garf  on 
jneunier,  or  miller's  boy.  The  loose  white  garments 
were  his  protection  against  the  powdery  product  of 
the  mill,  and  even  to  this  day  one  comes  upon  millers' 
lads  in  France  whose  befloured  faces  and  white- 
kerchiefed  heads  remind  one  of  Pierrot. 

The  first  English  pantomime  was  "The  Tavern 
Bilkers,"  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1702  and  based 
on  an  Italian  model.  In  the  change  from  the  small 
Continental  theatres  to  the  great  auditorium  of  Drury 
Lane,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  broader  effects  in 
make-up,  and  it  was  here  that  the  clown  received  the 
triangular  patches  of  red  on  his  cheek-bones  and  the 
heavy  lines  about  his  mouth  that  have  been  a  feature 
of  the  pantomime  and  circus  clown  for  so  many 
years.  The  greatest  exemplar  of  the  English  clown 
was  "Joey"  Grimaldi,  whose  biography  Dickens 
wrote  in  his  early  years.  He  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  but  since  his  death, 
in  1837,  the  English  pantomime  has  gradually  been 
smothered  in  the  increased  sumptuousness  of  its  up- 
holsterings.  In  America  we  have  had  the  Ravels,  the 
Martinellis,  George  Fox,  and  the  Hanlons,  but  to-day 
the  clown  has  degenerated  into  a  very  minor  adjunct 
whose  antics  are  quite  overlooked  in  the  bewildering 
marvels  of  the  three-ringed  circus. 

The  history  of  modern  French  pantomime  begins  in 
the  Theatre  des  Funambules,  which  was  demolished 
some  thirty-six  years  ago.  Funambules  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  rope-dancers  and  street  acrobats  who 
perform  at  the  French  fairs,  and  the  first  to  start  a 
theatre  especially  for  them  was  Mme.  Saqui  in  1813. 
Four  years  later,  Managers  Bertrand  and  Fabian 
opened  a  rival  place  next  door,  and  this  became  the 
famous  Theatre  des  Funambules.  In  order  that  it 
should  not  intrench  on  the  field  of  the  legitimate 
theatres,  the  license  exacted  that  all  the  artists  should 
make  their  first  entrance  on  the  stage  by  turning  a 
double  somersault.  The  opening  attraction  at  the 
Funambules  was  a  troupe  of  performing  dogs,  but 
Bertrand's  ambitions  flew  higher  than  that.  One 
day  a  minor  performer  arrived  late,  and  Bertrand 
rated  him  soundly.  The  trembling  wretch  explained 
that  he  had  stopped  to  watch  an  extraordinarily 
clever  troupe  of  performers.  Bertrand  hurried  out  to 
see  these  remarkable  saltimbanques — a  family  of  a 
father,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters — and  engaged 
them  at  a  salary  of  twenty-three  dollars  a  week  for 
the  family.  "You  have  secured  six  artists  of  the 
first  class,"  remarked  the  father,  when  the  bargain 
was  sealed.  "Only  five,"  replied  Bertrand;  "the 
youngster  does  not  count."  "  He  is  a  prime  clown," 
said  the  father.  "I  take  him  higher  than  market 
rate,"  replied  the  manager,  with  a  shrug.  And  the 
individual  thus  secured  above  the  market  rate  was 
Jean  Baptiste  Gaspard  DiSburau,  "the  best  actor  I 
ever  s°.wt"  said  Gautier  ;  "  whose  devotion  to  his  art 
was  leligious,"  said  George  Sand. 

Elburau  and  an  English  clown  named  Laurence 
--G  llicized  into  Laurent — became  the  leaders  of 
Be, rand's  troupe,  which  c  ->n  comprised  a  company 
of  ,-enty  men  and  half  as  "iany  women,  and  about 
1830  they  made  their  first  great  success.  There  was 
'j.  melodrama,   "  Poulailler,"  running   at  the  Gai6te" 


at  that  time,  and  one  day  Bertrand  assembled  his 
company  and  offered  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
best  pantomime  based  on  it.  Three  days  later  no 
less  than  twenty-five  manuscripts  lay  on  his  desk, 
and  from  them  he  selected  two,  dividing  the  prize 
between  the  two  authors,  fitted  the  best  parts  of 
them  together  to  make  a  complete  whole,  and  pro- 
duced it  with  tremendous  success.  From  that  time 
the  Funambules  continued  to  bring  out  pantomimes 
of  the  popular  plays  at  the  Paris  theatres,  until  it 
was  not  the  applause  of  the  public,  but  imitation  at 
the  Funambules  that  capped  the  climax  of  a  play's 
success. 

For  several  years  Fr6d6rick  Lemaitre  was  one  of 
the  artists  at  the  Funambules,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  exquisite  art  that  won 
him  his  sobriquet  of  "  the  Talma  of  the  Boulevards." 
His  first  part  was  that  of  the  apothecary  in  the  fairy 
pantomime  of  "  The  Birth  of  Harlequin  ;  or.  Harle- 
quin in  the  Egg,"  and  he  made  his  entrance  in  the 
traditional  manner,  by  turning  a  double  somersault 
on  to  the  stage.  How  perfect  was  his  training  in  the 
art  of  portraying  emotion  by  gesture  and  expression 
was  shown  by  his  last  public  appearances.  He  had 
retired  for  several  years,  but  he  made  his  re-appear- 
ance at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  when  in  his  seventieth 
year.  Although  his  voice  was  not  audible  beyond 
the  orchestra,  the  expressive  play  of  his  features  and 
the  commanding  authority  of  his  gestures  gave  him 
the  foremost  place  in  the  cast.  Both  the  Coquelins 
are  adepts  in  the  art  of  pantomime,  and  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt has  added  to  her  laurels  by  her  Pierrot. 

The  Funambules  and  its  prototypes  were  preemi- 
nently the  theatres  of  the  blue-bloused  workmen  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1891  that  the  pantomime  became 
the  fashion.  At  that  time  "  L' Enfant  Prodigue" 
was  put  on  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiennes  as  a  stop-gap. 
The  author  was  probably  indebted  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  set  of  pictures  entitled  "Thirty  Years  in  the 
Life  of  Pierrot,"  which  had  been  published  two  or 
three  years  before  by  Willette,  the  eccentric  young 
artist  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  Pierrot 
into  a  black  satin  dress-coat,  with  knee-breeches  and 
silk  stockings.  The  piece  ran  for  a  month  or  so  with- 
out attracting  attention,  until  one  night  when  the 
opera  was  closed  a  woman  of  the  kaut  monde,  a 
countess  who  makes  and  unmakes  fashions,  took  a 
number  of  friends  to  the  Bouffes.  They  were  de- 
lighted with  the  piece,  and  soon  the  town  went  wild 
over  it. 

Augustin  Daly  purchased  the  American  rights  in 
"  L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  and  Ada  Rehan  essayed  the 
role  of  Pierrot  in  1893.  It  is  one  of  the  few  failures 
in  her  record.  Without  the  aid  of  her  golden  voice, 
she  could  not  express  the  feelings  of  the  prodigal 
son,  and  the  other  members  of  the  company  were 
equally  at  sea — all  except  George  Leclerq,  who  had 
been  a  clown  at  the  London  Haymarket,  thirty 
years  before,  and  whose  early  study  of  mimicry 
now  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The  piece  was  with- 
drawn, but  Mr.  Daly  put  it  on  again  later  with  a 
French  company  headed  by  Mme.  Pilar-Morin.  It 
was  a  novelty,  with  its  pathetic  story  perfectly  in- 
terpreted though  no  word  was  spoken,  and  the 
musical  setting  written  for  it  by  Aime"  Lachaume 
was  equally  enjoyed.  That  was  four  years  ago, 
and  since  then  Mme.  Pilar-Morin  has  appeared  in  a 
number  of  pantomimes,  latterly  before  the  fashion- 
able audiences  of  the  Society  of  Musical  Arts  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York. 


The  dramatization  of  Jessie  Fothergill's  novel, 
"The  First  Violin,"  owes  its  success  more  to  the 
clever  acting  of  Richard  Mansfield  than  to  the 
adaptor,  J.  I.  C.  Clarke.  At  the  conclusion  of  its 
initial  production  in  New  York,  Mansfield  sent  his 
audience  home  satisfied  by  this  characteristic  little 
speech  : 

"It's  very  near  the  end  of  the  season,  and  both 
myself  and  my  very  clever  company  are  thoroughly 
tired  out  playing  heroics,  so  the  other  day  we  got  to- 
gether, and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  my 
splendid  corps  of  scenic  artists,  we  thought,  like 
Grosvenor,  in  '  Patience,'  we  would  treat  ourselves  to 
the  customary  half-holiday.  The  result,  as  you  see, 
is  "  The  First  Violin,'  a  play  in  which  we  all  have 
parts  which  please  and  rest  us,  even  if  they  don't 
succeed  in  pleasing  and  resting  you.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  critics  are  going  to  condemn  this  play  to- 
morrow. I  don't  blame  them.  And  I  feel  equally 
sure  that  they  are  going  to  condemn  me.  Last  week 
we  were  condemned  in  Boston,  and  yet,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  had  the  honor  to  play  to  the  largest 
box-office  receipts  of  my  entire  career  in  Boston 
during  the  week  in  vhich  I  appearsd  there  in  '  The 
First  Violin.'  If  I  can  only  succeed  in  making  my 
New  York  friends  condemn  and  visit  it  to  the  same 
extent,  I  shall  feel  even  more  rested  than  I  do  at 
present.  You  have  no  idea  how  tiring  it  is  to  play 
rdles  in  which  you  have  either  to  grovel  or  be  heroic 
all  the  lime.  My  company  feels  exactly  as  I  do 
about  this  matter,  and  my  only  hope  is  that  they 
will  escape  the  condemnation  which  is  sure  to  be 
heaped  upon  myself  and  the  playwright.  They  are 
an  exceedingly  clever  company  of  artists,  really  they 
are." 


At  a  public  opening  of  bids  in  his  office  in  the 
Army  Building,  in  New  York  recently,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kimball  said :  ' '  Taking  no  account  ot  the 
loss  of  fife  and  the  consequent  increase  in  our  pen- 
sion roll,  it  will  cost  about  $100,000,000  a  month  to 
carry  on  a  war.  It  costs  about  $1,500,  for  instance, 
every  time  one  of  the  big  coast-defense  guns  is  fired, 
and  an  engagement  between  two  battle-ships  costs 
about  $100,000  an  hour." 


The  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Philippines,  named  in  honor  of  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain,  are  a  group  of  about  1,200  islands, 
covering  an  area  of  about  150,000  square  miles, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  California.  There  are 
nine  large  islands.  Seven  of  these  vary  from  1,000 
to  5,000  square  miles.  The  other  two — Luzon, 
41,000  square  miles,  and  Mindanao,  33,000  square 
miles — are  each  only  a  little  inferior  to  Cuba  in  size. 
Most  of  the  balance  are  bare  volcanic  rocks  of  little 
value.  Spain  has  been  in  possession  of  the  islands 
since  1564,  and  yet  so  little  advancement  has  been 
made  that  very  little  is  known  about  their  geological 
formation  and  area,  and  population  are  results  of 
estimate  rather  than  survey  and  numeration. 

There  are  believed  to  be  about  5,000,000  inhab- 
itants, including  about  400.000  Spanish,  50.000 
Chinese,  20,000  aborigines,  and  the  balance  of  Malay 
origin  and  speech.  The  climate  is  essentially  tropi- 
cal, and  the  temperature  varies  but  little  from  month 
to  month  through  the  year.  The  practical  division  of 
the  seasons  is  the  wet  and  the  dry  monsoons.  There 
are  several  active  volcanoes.  Mt.  Mayon,  nearest 
Manila,  frequently  scatters  ashes  over  a  large  area. 
Earthquakes  are  common  and  may  be  said  to  keep 
the  archipelago  in  a  perpetual  tremor.  Changes  of 
the  trade  winds  cause  typhoons,  which  arise  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  sweep  over  the  islands  at  a  velocity 
sometimes  approaching  140  miles  an  hour. 

In  natural  products  the  islands  are  very  rich. 
Mindanao,  although  the  least  known,  is  believed  to 
be  the  richest  in  special  vegetable  forms.  Botanists 
have  discovered  more  than  4  500  species  of  plants  in 
the  archipelago.  Lumber  is  plenty,  banyan  and 
palms  common,  and  spices  and  tobacco  among  the 
natural  growths.  The  tea-plant  has  been  introduced 
and  is  under  cultivation  in  Luzon.  The  central 
islands  embrace  extensive  coal  fields.  Gold  is  found 
in  the  alluvia  of  most  of  the  islands,  and  indications 
point  to  plentiful  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  copper. 


Ready-made  uniforms  are  supplied  to  the  recruits 
in  our  navy,  but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  have  some 
pride  in  their  appearance  they  get  their  uniforms  made 
by  the  tailors  in  the  crew,  whose  skill  in  making  their 
clothes,  even  to  the  caps,  surprises  the  average  lands- 
man. No  tailor  ashore  can  compete  with  these  sail- 
ors in  making  blue-jacket  suits,  and  in  this  way  a 
ship's  tailor,  after  his  regular  duties  are  over,  can 
make  extra  money  to  spend  ashore.  He  charges  five 
dollars  for  making  a  sailor-suit  with  all  its  trimmings, 
and  the  man  who  employs  him  draws  his  cloth  from 
the  ship's  stores.  For  making  a  cap,  including  the 
fancy  embroidery  about  the  top  and  band,  the  charge 
is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  the  cap-makers  in  a 
ship's  crew  are  experts  in  various  styles  of  embroider- 
ing. 

• — ■» — • 

The  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  in  Hungary  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  its  growth  threatens  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  with  an  additional  burning 
question.  These  people,  whose  tenets  with  regard  to 
military  service  and  swearing  allegiance  closely  re- 
semble those  of  the  English  Friends  and  the  Russian 
Mennonites,  refuse  to  perform  the  military  duties  im- 
posed on  them. 


The  mayor  of  Foggia,  in  Italy,  has  granted  a  pub- 
lic holiday  to  the  villagers  of  that  Interesting  old  town 
in  honor  of  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  a  Signora 
Rosa  Zurlo,  who  recently  presented  her  husband  with 
four  sons,  all  born  on  the  same  day. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


One-teaspoon- 

ful  baking  powder  is 
Schilling's  Best  money- 
back. 

San  Francisco.  A.  SCHILLING  &  COMPANY. 


APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 

First-class  work  of  all 
sorts  is  done  with  Apollo. 
Some  sorts  can  be  well- 
enough  done  with  inferior 
iron.      It  don  t  pay. 

Apollo  takes  less  time  and 
saves  money.  You  can't 
afford  to  use  refractory  iron. 

Apollo  obeys  the  tool  and 
makes  no  fuss. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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OPTICIAN5^pH0>aph^~u, 
642  Market  5t.   instruments 

UNDER    CHRONICLE  BUILDING.     CATALOGUE  FRET. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Managbr 

Last  Nights  of  the  Successful  Comic  Opera,  '*  Wang." 

Next    Week,    Our    Greatest    Success,    the   Nautical 

Farcical  Comedy  Opera, 

-:-   SHIP    AHOY   -:- 

Up  To    Date   and    Away   Ahead.     Great   Cast.   Correct 

Costumes.  Superb  Scenery.     "  Did  It  Ever  Occur  To 

You?"     New  Songs,  Dances,  Burlesques. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cent! 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning  Next  Monday.     Engagement    Extraordinary. 

The  Celebrated  French  Pantomimist. 

-:-     PFLAK-MORIN    -:- 

And   Her  Original  Company,  including  Mme.  Severine. 

direct  from  Daly's  Theatre  and  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  N.Y. 

Presenting  Vance  Thompson's  Tragic  Pantomime, 

-:-    IN    OLD    JAPAN    -:- 

In  connection   with    Fritz  Scheel   and   his    Splendid   Or- 
chestra.    No  Increase  in  Regular  Baldwin  Prices. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob&Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday  May  9th.  Second  Week  of  Romance.  The  Emi- 
nent Romantic  Actor.  Robert  B-  M*utell.  Accom- 
panied by  a  Select  Company,  under  the  Management 
of  M.  W.  Hanley,  Presenting  Louis  Nathal's  Adapta- 
tion of  D'Ennery's 

-:-    MONBARS   -:- 

The  Play  will  be  Magnificently  Mounted. 
In  Preparation "  The  Face  in  the  Moonlight." 

ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

Commencing   May  nth.      The    Brilliant   Revival   of 

-r-    M'lOBS    -:- 

A  Furiously  Funny  Three-Act   Farce.     L.   R.   Stockwell 
as  Peter  A.  Dunn.^  Re-Appearance  of  Wright  Hunting- 
ton and  Florida  Kingsley,  the  Alcazar  Favorites. 
The  People's  Prices.  15c,  25c.  35c.  50c. 

In  Preparation "Youne;  Mrs.  Wiuthrop." 


OBPHETJM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  May  gth. 
Debut  in  San  Francisco  of  the  Charming  Comedienne, 
Miss  Isabelle  Urquhart,  Supported  by  Wilmer  &  Vincent, 
in  the  Charming  Farce,  "  In  Durance  Vile  " ;  Gruel, 
Beers  &  Gruet,  Eccentric  Burlesque  Acrobats  ;  George  H. 
Fielding.  Emperor  of  Comedy  Jugglers;  Return  for  One 
Week  Only  of  Bartho,  the  Beautiful  Transformation 
Dancer ;  also  Lizzie  B.  Raymond.  Bogert  &.  O'Brien, 
Hayes  &  Bandy,  and  Kerner's  Visions  of  Art — New 
Subjects.  Reserved  seats,  25c. ;  Balcony,  10c. ;  Opera 
Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday. 


' 


METROPOLITAN  HALE. 

Sunday  Afleriiuon,   3Iayl5tb,i4t   2:30  P.  DI. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Society. 
Testimonial  to  -  PKITZ  SCHEEL 

Eeethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  'first  time),  with  Chorus 
by  Apollo  Choral  Society  (150  Voices).  Soloists — Millie 
Flynn,  Florence  Scarborough,  Frank  Coffin,  and  Signor 
Abramoff.  Tschaikowsky's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (first 
time).     H.  B.  Pasmore's  "  Star  of  Bethlehem," 

Seats  at  Sherman,  Clay  S;  Co.'s  Thursday  morning. 
Prices.  SI. OO  and  S1.50,  Reserved. 


SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.'S  HALL 


Monday  Evening,  ofay  16th, 

"Wednesday  Evening,  May  18th, 

Saturday  Afternoon",  May  21st. 

THE  KNEISEL  QUARTETTE 

■  In  Three  Chamber  Concerts. 

Prices S2.00  and  $1.50 

Season  Tickets $5.00  and  $4.00 

Sale  of  season  tickets  opens  Monday  morning,  May  gth, 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


races  : 


RACES !        RACES ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE     TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  l897-'98,  Monday, 
May  9th,  to  Saturday,  May  2ist, 
Inclusive. 

5  OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        f- 

Races   start  at  2:15  P.   M.  sharp.      O 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning— Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:151  4:4s  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

JSO-EISrxO       H.AHj^7"AY 
(Via  Sausalito  Ferry.) 

Leave  San  Francisco,  commencing  Nov.  13,  1897. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.  m.  ;  1:15 
p.m.  Round  Trip  from  Mill  Valley,  81.00. 
Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding   Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Uklak  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,  2:00,  and    .    p.  M.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
11:15  a.  m.  ;  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  p.  m. 


May  9,  i8g8. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Maotell  in  "A  Secret  Warrant" 
When  the  curtain  went  up  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
on  Monday  night,  it  was  something  of  a  surprise  to  , 
find  the  Regent  of  France  and  his  courtiers  prome- 
nading, flirting,   and  gaming  in  the  same  spacious 
salon  where,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Black  Path's  dusky 
band  had  been  walking  for  a  property  cake.     But 
when  they  began  to  talk,  and  one  saw  that  the  actors  i 
were  going  10  deliver  their  lines  distinctly  and  with  ■ 
the  modulalions  of  trained  elocutionists,  instead  of  | 
giving  us  the  raitleivbang  chatter  of  the  farces  and  | 
musical  comedies  that  have  been  our  theatrical  pabu- 
lum in  San  Francisco  for  so  many  weeks,  one  settled 
back  in  one's  seat  in  anticipation  of  a  pleasant  even- 
ing. 

And  this  anticipation  was  realized.  "A  Secret 
Warrant "  is  a  costume  play,  with  a  pretty  love-story 
in  it  and  just  enough  villainous  machinations  to  keep 
the  spectator  pleasurably  entertained  to  the  last 
moment.  He  knows  the  dashing  hero  and  the  brave 
little  girl  he  loves  are  coming  out  all  right,  and  he  is 
content  to  watch  them  through  their  various  predica- 
ments to  the  end.  Only  once  does  the  interest  reach 
a  thrilling  point,  and  that  is  in  the  last  act,  when, 
haviog  been  released  from  the  Bastile  and  ordered 
into  exile,  Louis  de  Beaumont  lingers  at  the  inn 
where  the  fair  Marguerite  is  apparently  fated  to  wed 
the  dissipated  young  noble  her  father  has  chosen  for 
her.  There  is  even  a  blank  lettre  de  cachet  on  the 
scene,  which  the  woman  he  has  scorned  wishes  to  fill 
in  with  his  name  ;  but  the  dramatist  saves  the  situa- 
tion by  a  device  which  makes  an  admirable  climax  to 
the  scene. 

The  acting  of  the  company  is  generally  excellent. 
Louis  de  Beaumont  would  never  descend  to  the 
horse-play  in  which  Mr.  Mantell  indulges  when  he 
restores  Marguerite's  lost  slipper  and  in  bis  final 
scene  with  Gabrielle,  but  he  is  generally  a  sufficiently 
manly  and  magnetic  figure  to  warrant  Marguerite's 
adoration.  Harry  Saint  Maur  as  the  worldly  old 
marquis,  Howard  Hall  as  a  dashing  soldier  of 
fortune,  Miss  Clifton  as  the  goldsmith's  maiden 
sister,  Miss  Knott  as  Marguerite,  and  the  others, 
make  up  a  cast  well  above  the  average  of  what  we 
have  had  here  lately,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  they  will  give  an  admirable  performance  of 
■'  Monbars,"  a  play  of  much  the  same  general  char- 
acter, which  is  to  be  presented  throughout  next 
week.  _ 

Pilar-Morin  in  Pantomime. 

Mme.  Pilar-Morin  and  her  little  company  are  to 
give  us  our  first  taste  of  modern  French  pantomime 
at  the  Baldwin  nest  week,  in  conjunction  with  a 
symphony  and  popular  concert  by  an  orchestra  of 
fifty  musicians  directed  by  Herr  Fritz  Scheel. 

The  concert  will  come  first,  and  in  it  Mr.  Scheel 
will  present  several  of  the  best-liked  compositions, 
both  classical  and  popular,  played  at  his  previous 
concerts  in  this  city.  There  will  also  be  solos  by  dif- 
ferent musicians  each  evening.  The  second  part  will 
be  the  tragic  pantomime,  "In  Old  Japan,"  written 
for  Mme.  Pilar-Morin  by  Vance  Thompson,  with 
accompanying  music  composed  and  conducted  by 
Aime  Lachaume.  The  pantomime  sets  forth  the 
story  of  a  Japanese  empress  who  seeks  to  escape  the 
penalty  of  the  ancient  law  that  enjoins  her  to  commit 
hara-kiri  when  her  husband  dies.  She  persuades  a 
dancing-girl  to  change  places  with  her,  but  in  the 
end  she  returns,  finding  death  as  an  empress  prefer- 
able to  life  in  the  rags  of  a  dancing-girl.  Mme. 
Pilar-Morin  will  be  the  dancing-girl,  Mme.  Severine 
will  be  the  empress,  and  Edmond  Morin  will  be  the 
boyish  prince  imperial  who  loves  the  musme'e. 

DuriDg  the  second  week  of  the  engagement,  which 
begins  on  May  16th,  a  romantic  pantomime,  "The 
Dresden  Shepherdess,"  will  be  given. 

"Niobe"  Succeeds  "The  Gay  Parisians." 
"  The  Gay  Parisians "  will  be  withdrawn  at  the 
close  of  its  successful  fortnight's  run  at  the  Alcazar, 
and  on  Monday,  May  9th,  "  Niobe  "  will  be  revived. 
This  is  a  very  amusing  society  comedy,  founded  on 
F.  Anstey's  story  of  "  The  Tinted  Venus,"  an  antique 
statue  which  comes  to  life  after  two  thousand  years. 
The  scantily  attired  marble  becomes  flesh  and  blood 
in  the  home  of  a  much-married  man  on  the  eve  of  a 
large  reception,  and  the  complications  that  ensue  on 
his  attempts  to  explain  her  presence,  and  her  strange 
remarks  constitute  a  very  amusing  play.  Wright 
Huntington  and  Florida  Kingsley  have  been  brought 
by  the  managers  from  their  Los  Angeles  company  to 
support  L.  R.  Stockwell  and  the  rest  of  the  cast. 

A  Revival  of  "Ship  Ahoy." 
"  Wang,"  which  has  been  running  all  the  week  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  will  be  withdrawn  after 
Sunday  night,  and,  possibly  in  deference  to  the 
popular  interest  in  naval  matters,  the  nautical  comedy 
"  Ship  Ahoy  "  will  be  revived  on  Monday,  May  ath. 
Many  of  the  original  members  of  the  first  cast  will 
appear  in  this  production.  Phil  Branson  will  be  the 
Commodore  Columbus  Cook,  commander  of  the 
United  States  Steamship  Cuckoo  ;  Edwin  Stevens  will 
play,  for  the  first  time,  Colonel  Mapleson  Mulberry  ; 
John  J.  RafFael,  the  Lieutenant  Lollypop  ;  Arthur 
Boyce,  Ensign  Toddles ;  T.  C.  Leary,  Barnacle 
Duff,  able  seaman  ;  Fred  Kavanagh,  Christy  ;  Carrie 
Roma,  Mile.  Auburni  Ernani,  prima  donna  of  the 
Oriole  Opera  Company  ;  Helen  Merrill,  her  romantic 
companion,    Mile.   Georgia  Carolina,  prima  donna 


contralto  of  the  Oriole  Opera  Company  ;  and  Edith 
Hall,  the  gay  soubrette,  Lula  Lola.  The  other 
rdles  will  be  in  careful  hands.  A  special  feature  of 
the  production  will  be  an  apotheosis  of  ' '  Columbia 
and  Uncle  Sam  Welcoming  Our  Heroes."  After  the 
run  of  "Ship  Ahoy  "  the  first  presentation  of  "  The 
Purser  ;  or,  A  Dream  of  Art"  will  be  given. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  present  bill  at  the  Orpheum  is  but  little 
changed  from  that  of  last  week.  The  new-comers 
are  John  W.  Ransome.  comedian  and  caricaturist  ; 
Bogert  and  O'Brien,  eccentric  musicians  ;  and  Hayes 
and  Bandy,  a  team  of  fancy  dancers.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  new  living  pictures  shown  in 
Kerner's  "  Visions  of  Art." 

Commencing  Monday,  May  gth,  there  will  be 
several  novelties  on  the  programme,  including 
Isabelle  Urquhart,  of  comic-opera  fame,  in  a  farce 
entitled  "  In  Durance  Vile,"  in  presenting  which  she 
will  have  the  assistance  of  Wilmer  and  Vincent  ; 
Gruet,  Beers,  and  Gruet,  eccentric  burlesque  acro- 
bats ;  George  H.  Fielding,  a  comic  juggler  ;  and 
Catherine  Bartho  in  international  dances.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  completed  by  John  W.  Ransome, 
Lizzie  B.  Raymond.  Bogert  and  O'Brien,  Hayes  and 
Bandy,  and  new  pictures  in  Kerner's  "Visions  of 
Art." 


Notes. 
Hopkins's    vaudeville    organization   comes   to  the 
Columbia  Theatre  this  month. 

"  YouDg  Mrs.  Winthrop"  will  be  produced  at  the 
Alcazar  Theatre  at  an  early  date. 

It  is  rumored  that  Coquelin  will  return  to  the 
Comedie-Francaise  after  two  years. 

Clay  Clement,  the  actor-playwright,  is  to  bring  his 
production  of  "The  Dominion"  to  this  city  next 
month. 

"The  Geisha,"  which  was  so  popular  in  London, 
New  York,  and  San  Francisco,  met  its  Waterloo  in 
Paris,  having,  proved  a  complete  failure. 

Wilson  Barrett  has  been  doing  a  phenomenal  busi- 
ness in  Australia  with  "  Virginius,"  "The  Sign  of 
the  Cross,"  "  The  Manxman,"  and  "  Othello." 

The  New  York  dramatic  season  is  now  on  the 
wane.  The  Daly  Stock  Company,  the  Empire  Com- 
pany, and  the  Lyceum  Company  are  all  on  tour. 

Annie  Irish's  acting  in  William  Crane's  new  play, 
"His  Honor  the  Mayor,"  recendy  brought  out  in 
New  York,  is  said  to  be  the  most  notable  feature  of 
the  production. 

Eleonora  Duse  will  play  in  Paris  ' '  The  Princess  of 
Bagdad,"  "Nora,"  "Le  Passe,"  and  possibly 
"  Hedda  Gabler,"  as  well  as  Shakespeare's  "An- 
thony and  Cleopatra." 

Miss  Maud  Newton  Woods,  the  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Woods,  has  written 
two  one-act  comedies,  which  will  be  produced  early 
next  fall  by  a  local  society  cast. 

During  the  four  weeks'  engagement  of  Lewis 
Morrison  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  he  will  produce 
"  Yorick's  Love,"  "The  Master  of  Ceremonies," 
"  Frederick  the  Great,''  and  "  Richelieu." 

Mme.  Pilar-Morin  will  produce  "The  Dresden 
Shepherdess,"  a  comic  pantomime,  which  will  be  a 
great  contrast  to  the  tragic  character  of  "In  Old 
Japan,"  in  which  she  will  appear  during  her  first  week. 

Miss  Hope  Ross,  who  became  a  favorite  in  this 
city  during  the  first  two  seasons  of  tbe  Frawley  Com- 
pany, is  playing  the  part  of  Lenora  Faddish  in  Lon- 
don in  William  Gillette's  production  of  "  Too  Much 
Johnson." 

Massenet's  "Thais,"  which  was  written  for  Sibyl 
Sanderson,  has  been  revived  at  the  Paris  Opera 
with  so  many  additions  grafted  on  the  original  work 
that  it  is  practically  a  novelty.  A  new  ballet  has 
been  added  to  the  opera. 

Edna  Wallace  Hopper  has  been  granted  a  divorce 
from  De  Wolf  Hopper  by  Judge  Hebbard,  on  the 
ground  of  desertion.  Since  their  last  engagement 
here  in  "*E1  Capitan"  in  February,  1897,  they  have 
lived  apart,  although  they  continued  to  act  in  the 
same  company. 

Rose  Coghlan  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Louise 
Tborndyke  Boucicault,  Felix  Morris,  Maurice  Barry- 
more,  Johnstone  Bennett,  and  other  exponents  of 
the  "  legitimate,"  and  will  appear  on  the  vaudeville 
stage  during  the  summer  in  "Nance  Oldfield."  It 
is  reported  that  she  will  draw  the  largest  salary  yet 
paid  to  any  vaudeville  performer. 

It  is  said  that  Lorimer  Stoddard  will  not,  as  has 
been  announced,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
dramatization  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  which  Mrs.  Fiske 
will  produce  next  season  under  the  name  of  "  Becky 
Sharp."  The  play  is  nearly  completed,  and  its  author 
is  Langdon  Elwyn  Mitchell,  a  son  of  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  the  author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne." 

Beerbohm  Tree's  production  of  "Julius  Csesar" 
promises  to  upset  the  record  of  the  number  of  per- 
formances in  London  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Henry  Irving  leads  the  way  with  "Hamlet,"  and 
George  Alexander  follows  with  one  hundred  and 
twelve  performances  of  "  As  You  Like  It."     "Julius 


ance,  and  will  probably  run  during  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Tree's  season. 

The  next  season  of  the  Frawley  Company  will  open 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  June  13th.  when  the  fol- 
lowing plays  will  be  given  :  "  An  Enemy  to  the 
King."  in  which  E.  H.  Sothem  starred  successfully  ; 
Augustin  Daly's  "No.  9,"  which  was  produced  in 
New  York  this  season  ;  "The  Masked  Ball,"  one  of 
John  Drew's  great  successes  ;  "  Lost — Twenty-Four 
Hours,"  in  which  Robert  Hilliard  made  his  debut  as 
a  star;  "  Liberty  Hall ";"  His  Absent  Boy  "  ;  "The 
Dancing  Girl,"  another  play  in  which  Sothem  and 
his  wife,  Virginia  Harned,  appeared  several  seasons 
ago;  "The  Rajah";  and  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  ;  also  a  new  comedy  from  the  French,  and  a 
new  drama  by  Edward  E.  Kidder. 

There  has  been  a  very  pretty  row  in  Hoyt's  "A 
Stranger  in  New  York"  company,  now  playing  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Chicago,  the  outcome  of 
which  is  the  resignation  of  Miss  Sadie  Martinot,  who 
has  gone  back  to  New  York.  The  relations  be- 
tween Miss  Martinot  and  Miss  Amelia  Slone,  who 
has  taken  tbe  part  of  May  Ketcham,  the  society 
spy,  have  not  been  friendly,  and  Miss  Martinot  ex- 
pressed her  belief  that  Miss  Stone  was  favored  to 
her  detriment.  Two  of  Miss  Martinot's  songs  were 
cut  out,  and  then  Miss  Martinot  declared  she  would 
not  remain  on  the  stage  while  Miss  Stone  was  sing- 
ing. Fred  Wright,  the  acting  manager,  said  this 
was  for  the  management  to  decide,  and  Miss  Mar- 
tinot disagreeing,  her  resignation  was  accepted,  and 
she  left  at  once  for  New  York. 


The  Argonaut's  Offers 


We  have  grouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  offers  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  sub 
scribers.  While  they  may  be  had  froiu  us 
at  any  time,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, the  beet  and  surest  time  is  now. 


Though  Ada  Rehan  has  acted  constantly  in  New 
York  for  almost  twenty  years,  there  are  probably  few 
actresses  of  local  celebrity  so  little  known  by  sight 
(says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  J.  She  is  rarely 
seen  on  the  street,  was  never  known  to  take  part  in 
any  of  the  entertainments  organized  by  the  women  of 
her  profession,  and  is  usually  to  be  seen  only  on  the 
stage.  Miss  Rehan  is  now  entirely  gray-haired,  and 
few  who  saw  her  would  realize  that  she  is  an  actress 
who  at  present  plays  young  women's  roles  from  time 
to  time.  Duse  has  one  gray  lock,  of  which  she  is 
said  to  be  very  proud,  but  Ada  Rehan's  hair  is  en- 
tirely gray,  and  has  been  so  for  four  years.  It 
was  during  her  visits  to  Europe  that  she  be- 
came gray,  and  her  hair  has  grown  steadily  whiter 
since  that  time.  She  lives  in  a  quiet  neighbor- 
hood on  the  upper  west  side,  and  thither  she  is  driven 
after  the  close  of  every  performance.  Her  mother, 
who  is  very  old,  is  living  still  in  Brooklyn,  and  not 
long  ago  had  a  family  gathering  at  her  home,  which 
included  many  actors  well-known  on  the  stage.  Oli- 
ver Doud  Byron  and  his  wife,  who  was  Ada  Rehan's 
sister,  young  Arthur  Byron  of  John  Drew's  company, 
who  is  her  nephew,  Hattie  Russell,  and  other  relatives 
were  present  to  celebrate  the  mother's  birthday.  It 
is  said  that  Miss  Rehan,  in  spite  of  long  work,  is  not 
rich  to-day.  She  has  received  probably  the  highest 
salary  paid  to  an  actress  in  any  regular  company  for 
many  years,  but  unfortunate  business  speculations 
are  said  to  have  made  away  with  much  of  it. 


Cassar "  has  celebrated  its  one-hundredth  perform- 


Signor  Novelli,  a  popular  Italian  dramatist,  has 
offered  to  write  a  comedy  in  four  acts  in  thirty 
hours  on  tbe  subject  of  bicycling.  The  piece  is  to 
be  of  the  farcical-comedy  order,  and  is  to  be  written 
in  a  public  room  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
It  is  to  be  completed  in  the  specified  time,  during 
which  the  dramatist  will  be  allowed  only  the  lightest 
refreshments  and  two  hours'  sleep.  He  is  to  use  no 
books  of  reference,  and  will  be  permitted  only  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  The  piece  is  to  be  produced  during 
the  forthcoming  cycling  exhibition  at  Turin,  at  the 
Alfieri  Theatre,  within  fifty  hours  of  its  completion. 


Paul  Dunbar,  James  Whilcomb  Riley,  and  Will 
Cook,  of  Washington,  are  said  to  be  writing  a  negro 
comic  opera.  Mr.  Dunbar  says  he  wants  to  have  the 
opera  played  entirely  by  colored  singers,  although  he 
is  in  doubt  about  its  being  taken  seriously  under  such 
conditions,  but  believes  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  au- 
thors when  a  comic  opera  is  not  taken  too  seriously. 
However,  he  says  the  opera  tells  a  legitimate  story, 
and  its  songs  are  taken  from  those  sung  by  the 
Southern  people,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  fake  negro  songs  which  one  hears  so  much  of  in 
the  music-halls  just  now. 


The  chief  burgomaster  of  Brussels  has  prohibited 
the  production  of  a  drama  entitled  "Dreyfus,  or 
the  Martyr  of  the  He  du  Diable."  at  the  Flemish 
Theatre.  The  authorities  maintain  that  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  play  in  a  theatre  subsidized  by 
the  state  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality hitherto  adopted  by  the  city  of  Brussels  in  the 
Dreyfus  affair. 


In  these  warm  summer  days  there  is  nothing 
more  delightful  than  to  make  an  excursion  on  Sun- 
day to  El  Campo.  It  includes  a  pleasant  ride  on  the 
steamer  Ukiah,  plenty  of  amusement  at  the  well- 
known  resort,  and  a  general  health-giving  day. 


:    In  Sickness  and  in  Health 

A  Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Containing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease, 
dietetics,  and  nursing,  and  aids  in  emergency,  in  such 
practical  form  as  to  be  invaluable  for  family  reference. 
Each  topic  is  treated  by  a  specialist  eminent  in  that 
particular  line  of  medicine.  A  book  for  reading  or 
for  consultation.  It  is  published  at  $5.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $5.50. 

This  work  is  not  sold  by  bookstores. 

Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty: 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  $2.50.  We 
send  it,  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4.50. 

j    Another  Book  for  Women    j 

A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  tbe  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  $3-50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5. 25. 

How  to  Read  Faces 

A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  $10.00 
in  cloth  and  $12.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  $7.00. 

HTJIDEKOPEB'S 

j   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals   j 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  $1.75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $4.00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


No  other  so  Good. 
The  social  life  of  the  present  century  creates  con- 
ditions of  motherhood  which  many  times  prevent  the 
natural  supply  of  food  for  infants.  No  so-called  in- 
fant food  equals  the  Gafl  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk. 


i    The  Daughter    i 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  $4.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


International  Bible    i 

Self-Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition, 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60,000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  $3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 


I  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  i 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  wul  send  the  popular  edition  of  "  Quo  Vadis  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — frse  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  $4.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  $2.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4.35. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  Edition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  $6.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  $7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge, 

Pan  Michael, 

Each  in   single  volume,  bound  in  cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4.35. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  $5.70, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  $7.00. 

We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels. 

Children  of  the  Soil, 

Without  Dogma. 

We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 

for  one  year  for  $4.35,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 

$5-7°- 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  book*  uuiong 
them.  All  are  excellently  hound  and  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  book  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
office  In  the  United  States.  Foreign  postage 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  We  do  not 
send  these  books  to  news-dealer**,  publish- 
ers, or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
346  Sutter  Street. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


There  has  been  quite  an  interesting  little  war 
waging  recently  between  the  aldermen  of  Boston  and 
certain  ladies  of  position  apropos  of  the  wearing  of 
hats  in  theatres.  Last  winter  the  aldermen  passed  an 
ordinance  directing  that  in  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment no  person  should  wear  a  head  covering  so  con- 
structed as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  another  person. 
The  general  effect  of  the  order  has  been  to  make  the 
wearing  of  hat  or  bonnet  the  exception  in  any  Boston 
theatre.  But,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  obedience, 
there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  of  discontent  on 
the  part  of  the  fashionable  women  in  the  front 
rows  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  culminated  last  month 
in  the  sending  in  of  a  petition  to  the  city  coun- 
cil begging  for  a  modification  of  the  ordinance. 
The  petition  bore  the  signatures  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ladies  of  genuine  social  prom- 
inence, among  whom  were  Mrs.  "Jack"  Gardiner 
and  Mrs.  "Billy"  Apthorp.  and  the  whole  list 
was  made  up  of  names  which  carry  much  weight  in 
Boston.  The  aldermen  appointed  a  day  on  which 
the  grievances  of  the  petitioners  might  be  heard, 
and  about  seventy  ladies  appeared  to  defend  their 
action  in  askiog  for  the  amendment.  Several  of 
the  ladies  spoke  very  well,  and  Mrs,  Apthorp.  who 
was  their  leader,  pointed  to  the  hat  which  she 
wore  as  a  model  of  what  could  be  fittingly  worn 
in  any  theatre.  This  was  small  and  flat,  with  no 
standing  ribbons,  flowers,  or  aigrets.  One  or  two 
other  ladies  wore  low,  flat  bonnets,  which  they 
timidly  said  they  had  been  asked  to  remove  when  at 
certain  theatres,  a  proceeding  they  considered  en- 
tirely unfair.  The  amendment  sought  by  the  peti- 
tioners was  that  no  person  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
management  of  a  theatre  to  remove  a  covering  of  the 
head  unless  on  complaint  of  a  person  or  persons 
within  three  rows  in  the  rear,  that  the  person  so  com- 
plaining shall  give  his  or  her  name  or  address,  and 
that  then,  if  it  appears  that  the  covering  of  the  head 
does  interfere  with  the  view  of  the  person  or  persons 
in  the  rear,  the  management  of  the  theatre  may 
order  that  the  covering  be  removed.  At  present, 
these  petitioners  say,  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance 
"  often  subjects  persons  to  embarrassing  annoyance, 
and  compels  them,  on  the  unreasonable  complaint  of 
some  one,  to  run  the  risk  of  illness,"  The  suggestion 
thus  implied  that  some  Boston  ladies  wear  hats  in 
the  theatres  to  keep  their  heads  warm  is  novel  and  in- 
teresting, but  it  failed  to  convince  the  aldermen,  who, 
after  a  fortnight  of  deliberation,  have  decided  against 
the  amendment  on  the  general  ground  that  the  ordi- 
nance as  it  stands  is  sufficient. 


The  Jeffersonian  simplicity  that  should  reign  at  a  re- 
publican court  is  a  thing  of  the  past  'at  the  Elysee 
Palace.  Heretofore  the  etiquette  in  force  under  the 
French  presidents  has  been  that  which  would  be  ob- 
served in  the  home  of  any  gentleman,  the  deference 
accorded  to  the  president  being  only  that  conceded  to 
a  master  of  the  house  enjoying  a  high  official  position. 
The  result  was  that  every  one  was  at  his  ease  and  en- 
deavored to  appear  at  his  best,  and  the  entertainments 
at  the  Elysee  were  often  witty  and  even  brilliant.  But 
since  President  Faure  returned  from  St.  Petersburg 
the  elaborate  etiquette  and  stiff  ceremony  that  prevail 
at  royal  courts  have'  been  introduced.  Thus,  when 
waiting  for  dinner  to  be  announced,  none  of  the 
guests  or  members  of  the  household  are  permitted  to 
speak  unless  addressed  by  the  president,  and  in  the 
same  way  guests  are  debarred  from  leaving  before  the 
president  has  retired  to  his  private  apartments.  All 
this  solemnity  is  crushing,  and  the  entertainments  at 
the  Elysee  are  now  marked  by  that  most  unpardon- 
able of  faults  in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman — namely, 


Made-up  complexions  are  on  the  increase  in  New 
York.  The  fashionable  or  would-be  fashionable  New 
Yorker  who  does  not  to-day  make  up  a  little  is  a  rare 
bird.  A  dab  of  rouge  for  evening  has  never  been  con- 
sidered criminal  by  her  ;  but  she  now  uses  it  for  day- 
time as  well.  As  always  happens  when  a  habit  be- 
comes more  universal,  much  of  the  present  make-up  is 
very  badly  done.  The  few  did  it,  as  a  rule,  artistically, 
but  the  many  lay  it  on  with  a  heavy  hand.  With- 
out wishing  to  go  into  the  ethics  of  make-up,  it  is 
safe  to  say  this — the  fact  that  so  much  of  it  is  done 
badly — is  one  reason  why  we  object  to  the  increase. 
One  must  always  have  a  sneaking  appreciation  of  the 
story  of  the  father  who,  when  told  that  his  daughter 
used  rouge,  called  her  to  him  and  asked  if  it  were 
true.  "It  is,"  replied  the  girl.  "For  heaven's 
sake,"  said  the  father,  "go  straight  upstairs  and 
»wash  it  off!  "  The  girl  did  so  and  returned  to  her 
father,  who  gave  one  glance  at  her  colorless  cheeks. 
"For  heaven's  sake,"  he  cried,  "go  straight  up- 
stairs and  put  it  on  again  !  " 


The  "  butterfly  mustache  "is  the  latest  novelty  in 
the  hirsute  adornment  of  the  masculine  face.  It  is 
really  the  same  sort  of  upturned-fan  effect  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  mustache  that  the  German  emperor 
has  affected  for  three  or  four  years  past,  but  Truth 
reports  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  jeunesse  dorie 
of  London,  and  some  one,  doubtless  an  admiring 
lady  journalist,  has  christened  it  the  "  butterfly  mus- 
tache." It  is  described  as  "butterfly-shaped,  the 
solidly  jmpact  arrangemert  ii  the  centre  represent- 
ing tin  ^ody  and  the  ends  the  wings.  These  are 
brushed  out  in  a  fringe,  each  hair  of  which  is  dis- 
!  net,  and  this  fringe  takes  an  upward  direction  and 


rests  upon  the  cheek."  The  difficulty  of  acquiring 
the  exact  form  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  there  are  but 
two  or  three  specimens  in  the  whole  of  London,  and 
that  these  are  so  remarkable  that  they  are  reported 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  produced  by  an  appliance 
of  gauze  and  elastic  while  the  victim  to  the  fancy 
sleeps.  The  training  is  arduous,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, therefore,  for  juvenile  men  who  wish  to  cultivate 
the  "new  mustache"  to  appear  successfully  until 
next  year. 

The  coming  sale  of  the  Hotel  de  Lauzun  in  Paris 
has  given  rise  to  comparison  between  what  was  con- 
sidered luxury  in  the  past  and  what  it  is  in  the 
present.  What  is  very  strange  in  this  beautiful  place, 
from  a  modern  point  of  view,  is  the  smallness  of  the 
house  as  a  residence  for  such  distinguished  occupants 
as  Lauzun  and  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  and  the  utter 
lack  of  the  simplest  comforts.  There  are  two  bed- 
rooms, several  splendid  drawing-rooms,  and  that  is 
all.  There  is  a  separate  building  for  the  servants, 
the  court-yard  is  large,  to  permit  of  coaches  turning 
easily,  and  the  staircase  is  superb,  broad  enough  to 
give  passage  to  a  regiment.  Baron  Pichon,  the  late 
owner  of  the  hotel,  was  a  bachelor  and  required  no 
more  than  his  beautiful  bedchamber.  On  the  upper 
floor  is  a  spacious  state  dining-room,  in  which  are 
fine  marbles,  painted  walls  and  ceiling,  and  a  fount- 
ain. Next  are  two  magnificent  salons  with  painted 
wainscots,  which  are  succeeded  by  two  rooms  with 
alcovrs,  which  are  decorated  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  exquisite  paintings  and  delicate  moldings.  The 
house  is  a  miniature  Versailles,  the  grand  salon  being 
about  forty  feet  long.  Thus,  while  there  are  superb 
reception-rooms,  there  is  not  a  bath-room,  dressing- 
room,  closet,  or  store-room,  no  heating  apparatus — 
nothing  of  what  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  comfort 

of  to-day. 

^ 

The  summer  girl  is  returning  on  schedule  time, 
but  she  is  not  to  be  the  summer  girl  of  yore.  She  is 
to  be  a  tailor-built  creation,  and  we  are  not  to  know 
her.  According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  this  species 
of  fashionable  butterfly  is  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  plain  brown  chrysalis  state.  She  is  to  be  without 
ruffles,  lace,  furbelows,  or  any  of  these  time-honored 
feminine  fixings.  She  is  to  be  minus  the  dainty,  soft 
gowns  or  the  frou-frou  or  swish  of  long  skirts  with 
which  she  has  been  wont  in  the  past  to  appeal  to  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  the  masculine  protector.  She  is 
to  wear  men's  shirts,  and  men's  cravats,  and  men's 
boots.  In  short,  she  is  to  be'  a  "sporting  girl." 
"Explore  any  summer  girl's  trunks  any  time  after 
June  1st,"  says  one  of  the  oracles,  "and  you  will 
think  you  have  opened  her  brother's  by  mistake." 
Heaven  forefend  that  we  should  even  think  of  such 
an  impious  exploration.  We  are  willing  to  take  the 
oracle's  word  for  it.  Rather  than  even  discuss  the 
subject  further  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  skirts 
are  to  be  worn  only  to  the  shoe-tops  by  the  most  con- 
servative brand  of  summer  girl,  and  that  the  radicals 
will  be  arrayed  in  bloomers  sans  apology  or  under- 
skirt of  any  kind. 

m 

One  of  the  pitfalls  that  threaten  the  American 
woman  who  takes  a  house  for  a  season  in  Paris  is 
described  by  Katharine  de  Forest  in  the  Bazar.  A 
friend  of  hers,  it  seems,  set  up  an  establishment  in 
the  French  capital,  with  four  servants  and  a  gov- 
erness. Unfortunately  the  governess  and  the  lady's- 
maid  did  not  hit  it  off  together,  and  the  governess, 
who  was  a  charming  woman,  carried  the  day.  The 
maid  was  dismissed.  A  few  days  afterward  some  one 
called,  ostensibly  to  inquire  about  the  maid's  qualifi- 
cations, which  were  represented  as  admirable,  with 
but  one  trifling  exception,  expressed  only  in  some 
slight  remark  which  anybody  might  make.  Five 
days  went  by,  and  the  American  lady  was  suddenly 
served  with  a  summons  by  a  sheriff  to  appear  in  court 
on  a  charge  of  libel.  The  visitor  making  inquiries 
was  a  gay  deceiver,  setting  a  trap  for  the  unwary 
American.  One  must  never  comment  on  a  servant's 
character  in  France. 


The  revision  of  the  canon  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
respecting  marriage,  which  is  to  be  reported  to  the 
general  convention  in  October,  forbidding  ministers  to 
"solemnize  the  marriage  of  either  party  to  a  divorce 
suit  during  the  life-time  of  either  party,"  proposes  a 
radical  change  in  the  law  of  the  church.  The  exist- 
ing canon  permits  the  marriage  of  the  innocent  party 
to  a  suit  for  a  divorce  on  the  only  grounds  recognized 
in  New  York  State.  The  proposed  amendment  fol- 
lows the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
permits  no  remarriage  after  divorce  for  any  cause.  It 
is  improbable,  however,  that  this  new  canon  will  be 
adopted.  If  the  church  recognizes  the  dissolubility 
of  marriage  for  any  cause  recognized  by  the  civil  law, 
it  opens  the  door  to  divorces  for  all  causes  allowed  by 
the  State.  In  this  country,  with  few  exceptions,  free 
divorce,  as  it  is  called,  prevails  in  the  States,  mar- 
riage being  treated  as  a  civil  contract  dissoluble  be- 
cause of  failure  to  fulfill  its  obligations  as  interpreted 
by  the  State.  Actually,  too,  when  even  Episcopalians 
have  been  desirous  of  throwing  off  the  restraint  of 
one  marriage  in  order  to  enter  into  another,  or  when, 
having  been  divorced  for  any  cause,  are  afterward  in- 
clined to  marry  again,  they  have  paid  no  heed  to  the 
prohibitory  canon,  but  have  gone  to  a  minister  of 
some  other  denomination,  or  to  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
to  join  them  anew.  That  is,  the  present  prohibition 
by  the  church  is  treated  by  them  as  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  is  not  likely  that  a  severer  canon 
forbidding    their    marriage    altogether    during    the 


life-time  of  their  divorced  partners  would  have 
any  more  restraining  force.  They  follow  the 
church  only  so  far  as  its  law  agrees  with  their  im- 
pulses, and  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  any  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  civil  law.  They  laugh  at 
ecclesiastical  condemnation,  and  practically  they  feel 
none  of  its  pains.  Only  the  condemnation  of  their 
social  circle  has  any  terrors  for  them,  and  of  that  (the 
New  York  Sun  points  out),  as  many  instances  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  have  proved,  they  have  no 
reason  to  be  in  awe.  Men  and  women  marry,  are 
divorced  for  incompatibility  or  what  not,  and  marry 
anew  without  social  reproach.  Hence  Episcopal 
marriage  and  divorce  canons  are  of  no  force  except 
in  governing  the  conduct  of  Episcopal  ministers  in 
the  solemnizing  of  marriages.  Laymen  may  violate 
the  law  of  the  church,  but  so  long  as  they  obey  the 
law  of  the  State  they  are  safe  from  any  punishment 
really  dreaded  by  them. 

Between  fifteen  and  nineteen,  only  one  girl  out  of 
seventy-three  marries.  Marriages  used  to  be  much 
earlier.  In  the  old  novels  nineteen  was  about  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  age  for  a  heroine,  and  seventeen  was 
perhaps  the  most  popular.  Between  twenty  and 
twenty-four,  one  girl  out  of  thirteen  marries,  but 
the  most-marrying  age  for  spinsters  (one  in  eight)  is 
between  twenty-five  and  twenty-nine,  after  they  have 
"  coiffed  St.  Katharine."  Widows  throughout  life 
have  a  greater  chance  of  remarrying  than  girls  have 
of  marrying.  The  elder  Mr.  Weller  has  prophesied 
in  vain.  Widows  from  twenty  to  thirty  four  are 
especially  noted  for  what,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
girls,  is  mere  poaching.  A  widow  remarries  more 
frequently  than  bachelors  marry.  A  widower  thinks 
he  knows  the  worst,  and  marries  again  at  large.  A 
widower  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  belongs  to  the 
most-marrying  group  in  existence,  except  perhaps 
tutors  of  colleges. 

The  following  centennial  celebrations  will  he  held 
this  year  :  The  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  Vasco 
di  Gama's  discovery  of  the  way  to  India  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  Lisbon,  in  May  ;  the 
burning  of  Savonarola,  at  Florence,  in  May  ;  the 
birth  of  Holbein,  at  Basle,  in  June  ;  Montpelier  will 
celebrate  the  one-hundredth  birthday  of  Auguste 
Comte  ;  Ancona  that  of  Leopardi ;  and  Paris  that 
of  Michelet,  the  historian. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  market  for  local  securities  and  bonds,  for  the 
week  ending  May  4th,  shows  a  marked  improvement 
in  prices. 

The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

amounted  to  35.000  bonds  and  13,086  shares  stock, 

as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Market  St.  Ry  5%. ..  8,000  ©113-     112%  "2         114 

S.  F.  &  N.  P.  Ry  $X  .  14,000  @  106^-105^  105^     105& 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz. 6%..   1,000  @  100  ioi'A 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%.. .   8,000  ©109-     ioSJ^  109 

S.  V.  Water  4% 4>ooo  @  101  100        101 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Spring  Valley  Water.    578  @    99-      98^  99          gg# 

Gas  afid  Elcc. 

Mutual  Electric 10  @    12  11& 

Oakland  Gas 90  @    45 %  45K       46 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.    295  @    84^-82  84          85 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.     420  @    8s-      82^  84%       85!^ 

S.F.Gas 410  @     3%  3H       3% 

Batiks. 

Bank  of  California. .       20  ©235  237         240 

Street  R.  R. 

Market  St 385  @    52^-  49^  52          52J5 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 100  @    43&"  42/^  4^'A      43& 

Vigorit 350  @      3%-    3%  3%        3%. 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 8,070  (§r   24-      20  iaj£       20 

Hutchinson 1,570  ©    47^-  45K  47^      48 

Alaska  Packers 198      @    94-      93  94  04  J4 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .    590      @    50-      46^6      49%      51 

The  bulk  of  the  transactions  were  in  the  sugar 
stocks,  the  sales  of  Hawaiian  amounting  to  over  8,000 
shares,  with  a  decline  of  four  points.  The  supply  of 
this  stock  appears  to  be  unlimited,  but  the  market 
has  taken  large  blocks  and  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  the  stock  at  the  market  price. 

Hutchinson  has  shown  strength  all  through  the 
week  and  closed  up  47 Ji-  bid,  an  advance  of  one  and 
one-half  points,  on  rumors  of  an  increase  of  divi- 
dend. 

The  rest  of  the  line  shows  advances  of  from  two 
to  five  points,  the  latter  in  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany on  rumor  of  probable  sale  of  some  of  thi  ir 
ships  to  .the  government, 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 


SIG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.   1  •'. 


THE  LATEST   STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

623   MARKET    STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


A  Delightful  Dentifrice 

Always  the  Same 

1859=1897 


I.  Single  price 

II.  Double  quantity 

(liquid  and  powder) 

III.  Triple  Value 


') 


Antiseptic,  wholesome  and  fragrant. 

Used  by  dentists,  physicians 

and  druggists. 

A   SAMPLE   FOR   THREE  CENTS. 

HALL  &   Rl'CKEL,    Proprietors. 
New  York. 


c 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

52  G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus *  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 36,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgr 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFELLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N;  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ.  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANGISGO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 822,733,119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1  ,G54,916 


E.  E.  POND,  Pres.     W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prbntis5  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen   M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

M„„  v„-i,  )  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

wcw  Y0"c f  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  li.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

p..  -  )  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

(-mcaE° I  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschatl 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus SO. £50,000 

Jno.  J.  Valkntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;    F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-CasEier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  £.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  JohnJ.McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,  83,300,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COI.IN  M.  BOYD,  Aeent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  •'  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  NeV  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 


"Did  you  hear  old  Longbow's  latest  story?" 
"Nope."  "Says  he  saw  a  hoop-snake  with  a 
rubber  tire." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


They  were  talking  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  older 
members  of  the  company  had  compared  reminis- 
cences. "Which  side  were  you  on  during  the  war, 
Mrs.  B.  ? "  asked  the  kittenish  young  girl  of  the 
party,  turning  to  a  pretty  little  woman  who  had  been 
born  in  '62.  "  I  was  in  arms  on  the  Southern  side," 
was  the  quick  reply. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  once  asked  Cochrane  Johnstone 
whether  lie  meant  to  have  a  son  of  his,  then  a 
little  boy,  taught  Latin.  "  No,"  said  Mr.  Johnstone  ; 
"  but  I  mean  to  do  something  a  great  deal  belter  for 
him."  "What  is  that?"  s.iid  Sir  John.  "  Why," 
said  the  other,  "  teach  him  to  shave  with  cold  water 
and  without  a  glass." 

When,  after  a  few  months  in  Washington,  a  new 
senaior  decided  to  take  a  little  run  home  "  just  to  see 
the  folks,"  he  went  back  minus  about  twenty  pounds 
of  flesh.  "Why  senator,"  said  one  ardent  con- 
stituent, "you  have  been  losing  flesh.  What  can 
have  happened  ?  Did  you  lose  it  from  riding  the 
bicycle?"  "No,  hang  it,"  replied  the  senator,  "it 
was  dodgin"  'em  that  did  it." 


Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  once  had  put  into  his 
hands  by  a  hostess  a  volume  containing  some  of  his 
own  poems,  and  was  asked  for  his  opinion  of  them. 
"Dreadful  drivel,"  replied  the  modest  Sir  Charles. 
His  predicament  may  be  imagined  when  his  hostess 
flushed  and  said,  sharply  :  "  I  don't  mind  your  laugh- 
ing at  me,  but  pray  don't  laugh  at  verses  which  came 
to  me  from  the  very  heart  of  my  husband  when  we 
first  knew  each  other,  and  which  1  will  treasure  to  my 
dying  day." 

When  Huxley  visited  this  country  some  years  ago 
(says  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal)  he  was  entertained 
at  the  home  of  his  friend,  John  Fiske,  the  historian. 
At  breakfast,  when  the  raised  biscuits  were  passed,  it 
was  noticed  that  Huxley  took  one,  eying  it  curiously, 
and  laid  it  carefully  beside  his  plate  for  further  in- 
vestigation. It  was  evidently  an  unknown  quantity 
to  him.  As  soon  as  he  could  quietly,  without  being 
observed,  gain  the  attention  of  his  host,  he  lifted  the 
biscuit  solemnly,  and,  holding  it  out  to  Professor 
Fiske  in  the  pilm  of  his  hand,  said  in  a  whisper  : 
'  *  Is  this  a  buckwheat  cake,  Fiske  ?  " 

While  Lincoln  was  practicing  law  in  Springfield, 
the  fire-hose  company,  desiring  to  buy  some  new 
apparatus,  sent  out  subscription  papers,  and  one 
youthful  collector  called  upon  the  future  President. 
He  was  closely  examined  on  the  purpose  of  the  sub- 
scription, and  finally  Lincoln  agreed  to  subscribe  in 
this  fashion  :  "  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
go  home  to  supper — Mrs.  Lincoln  is  generally  good- 
natured  after  supper — and  then  I'll  tell  her  I've  been 
thinking  of  giving  fifty  dollars  to  the  brigade,  and  she'll 
say  :  '  Abe,  will  yon  never  have  any  sense?  Twenty 
dollars  is  quite  enough.'  So  to-morrow,  my  boy,  you 
come  around  and  get  your  twenty  dollars." 


Captain  Sigsbee  tells  a  story  of  a  man-of-war's  man 
from  the  Maine  who  was  called  before  the  board  of 
inquiry  10  testify  concerning  his  experience  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster.  The  old  sea-dog  was  solemnly 
sworn,  and  was  then  cautioned  by  Captain  Sampson 
not  to  indulge  in  any  hearsay  statements,  but  to  con- 
fine himself  absolutely  to  what  he  saw  and  knew. 
After  these  impressive  preliminaries  Captain  Sampson 
said:  "Now  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  Maine."  Jacky  hitched  his  quid  of 
tobacco  from  the  left  to  the  right  cheek,  hitched  up 
his  trousers,  and  said  :  "  1  was  a-corking  it  off  in  me 
'amniick  and  'eard  a  noise  and  waked  up  in  the 
'orspital.    That's  all  I  know  about  it,  sir." 

Barry  Pain  relates  that  he  once  sent  the  late  James 
Payn  a  series  of  parodies  for  Cornhill.  Payn  ac- 
cepted them  ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty.  One  of 
them  was  a  parody  of  an  author,  X,  who  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Payn 's,  and  a  very  sensitive  man,  who 
would  not  take  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  Now,  it  happens  that 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  style 
of  X  and  that  of  another  author  of  the  same  school, 
Y.  Payn  suggested  that  Pain  should  take  out  X 's 
name  from  the  title  of  the  parody,  and  substitute  that 
of  the  school  of  fiction  to  which  he  belonged. 
"  Then,"  he  said,  "  X  will  think  that  it's  meant  for 
Y."  "  But,"  Pain  asked,  what  about  Y?"  "That's 
all  right,"  he  answered,  "  Y  will  know  that  it's  meant 
for  X."  _ 

A  gentleman  who  wished  to  make  certain  inquiries 
of  the  late  Professor  Tyndall,  knowing  that  the 
great  scientist  was  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Society,  called  at  the  lecture-room  in  the 
afternoon,  expecting  to  find  Tyndall  preparing  his 
apparatus  for  the  evening  address.  He  was  much 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  Tyndall  engaged  in  vaulting 
on  one  hand  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  iron 
railing  from  behind  which  the  lecturer  delivers  his 
lecture,  The  visitor  supposed  that  Professor  Tyn- 
dall, being  very  hard  worked,  was  glad  to  take  a  little 
exercise  whenever  and  in  whatever  way  he  could. 
In  the  course  of  the  lecture  that  evening,  Professor 
Tyndall  was  reading  from  a  notebook,  which  he 


rested  on  the  iron  railing  in  front  of  him,  when, 
apparently  by  accident,  he  let  the  book  drop.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  the  professor  placed  one 
hand  on  the  railing,  lightly  vaulted  over,  picked  up 
the  book,  and  then  lightly  vaulted  back  again.  The 
audience  greeted  the  performance  with  loud  ap- 
plause, but  the  afternoon  visitor  comprehended  how 
Professor  Tyndall  sustained  his  reputation  as  an 
athlete. 


BOUND    FOR    THE    SAME    PLACE. 


A  Story  of  Shattered  Hopes. 


A  quiet-looking  young  man  who  had  been  for  some 
time  reading  a  migazine  on  a  Western  railroad  train 
laid  it  aside,  and  was  about  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable for  a  nap,  when  a  young  man  in  the  next 
seat  turned  around  and  said,  in  a  friendly  lone  : 

"  Nice  day,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  very." 

"Still,  it's  kind  o'  tiresome  riding  eight  or  nine 
hundred  miles  at  a  stretch,  even  in  fine  weather.  Got 
far  to  go  yet  ?  " 

"  Only  about  fifty  miles." 

"Then  I  guess  we're  bound  for  the  same  place. 
Going  to  Kenewanee  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"That  so?  I'm  bound  for  the  same  burg. 
Mighty  nice  little  place.  Nice  people  there,  too. 
Ever  been  there  before  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"Well,  you'll  find  it  a  bang-up  nice  little  town, 
and  folk'll  treat  you  well,  too,  there — that's  what  they 
will.     Much  acquainted  there  ?  " 

"  Very  little.  In  fact,  I  know  but  one  family  in  the 
town. 

"  That  so  ?    And  what  might  their  names  be  ?  " 

"  Forsylhe." 

"  Forsythe  I  Why,  I  know  the  family  like  a  book. 
I  s'pose  you  know  Nellie  Forsythe?" 

"Yes;  I  met  her  when  she  was  visiting  some 
friends  in  the  East,  several  months  ago." 

"Oh,  yes  ;  I  remember  Nell  did  go  East  on  a  visit. 
Well,  you  met  a  bang-up  pretty  girl  and  a  mighty 
nice  one  when  you  met  Nell  Forsythe.  I  know  the 
whole  family  like  a  book.  Better  call  on 'em  when 
you  get  to  Kenewanee.  They'll  treat  you  well.  Nell's 
about  the  nicest  girl  in  the  place.  Didn't  you  think 
her  a  blamed  nice  girl  ?  " 

"  I  like  Miss  Forsythe  very  much." 

"  'Course  you  did  ;  couldn't  help  it.  She'll  remem- 
ber you,  too.  Mebbe  I  can  fix  it  50  we  can  call  there 
together.  I'm  right  at  home  at  the  Forsythes',  and  I 
— I — well,  seeing  as  you  know  the  family,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I'm  mighty  sweet  on  Nell — dead 
gone,  in  fact  ;  yes,  I  am  ;  that's  straight  I  " 

"Indeed  I  And  is  your  regard  reciprocated  by 
Miss  Forsythe?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  for  sure,  but  I  rather  think  it  is. 
But  I  will  know  before  I'm  forty-eight  hours  older. 
Fact  is,  I'm  taking  a  little  run  up  to  Kenewanee  on 
purpose  to  bring  things  to  a  focus.  Nell  must  say. 
'  yes '  or  '  no '  to  me  before  I'm  forty-eight  hours 
older.  If  it's  'no,'  it's  good-by  Kenewanee  for  me  ! 
I'll  never  want  to  see  that  town  again.  Where  are 
you  going  to  put  up  when  you  get  to  Kenewanee  ?  " 

"Oh,  at  any  good  hotel." 

"The  Verner  House  is  the  best.  That's  where 
I'm  going  to  stay,  and — say,  you  go  there  and  stay, 
too,  and  I'll  take  you  round  to  see  Nell  this  evening  ; 
that  is,  if  you'll  agree  to  clear  out  ahead  of  me  and 
give  me  a  chance.  She'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 
Awful  nice,  friendly  folk  the  Forsythes  are.  Here's 
the  train-boy  with  the  Kenewanee  papers.  Let's  see 
how  things  are  going  in  the  old  town." 

Each  of  the  young  men  bought  a  paper,  and  in 
five  minutes  the  talkative  and  confiding  candidate  for 
the  hand  of  Nellie  Forsythe  exclaimed  : 

"  Lookee  here  1  If  this  don't  beat  time  I  Listen 
to  this  :  '  Invitations  are  out  for  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Nellie  Forsythe  to  Mr.  Harry  M.  Raymond  at  St. 

John's  Episcopal  Church   on .'    That's  all   1 

want  to  know,  and  more,  too  !  That  knocks  me  out  ! 
'  Mr.  Harry  M.  Raymond  1 '  hey  ?  I'd  like  to  mur- 
der him  !  No,  1  wouldn't  !  I  ain't  mean  enough  to 
wish  any  harm  to  a  chap  I  never  saw,  nor  never  want 
to  see  now.  Say,  I  guess  we'll  not  make  that  call  to- 
night. You  can  go  if  you  want  to  ;  I'm  too  badly 
used  up  to  go  ;  I'll  clear  out  of  the  town  the  hour  I 
get  there  if  I  can  get  a  train.  Kenewanee  isn't  big 
enough  to  hold  me  and  that  Raymond  fellow,  too, 
even  if  I  don't  bear  him  any  ill-will.  I  don't  know  ; 
I  think  I  would  hate  him  if  I  saw  him.  I'm  kind  o' 
rash  and  impulsive,  and  1  don't  know  what  I  might 
do.     Here  we  are  at  Kenewanee  !     I  feel  sick  !  " 


They  left  the  car  together,  A  pretty  girl  came 
hurrying  forward. 

"There's  Nell,"  said  the  sick  man,  with  a  gasp  ; 
and  his  sickness  increased  when  Nell,  with  shining 
eyes  and  joyful  face,  exclaimed  to  his  companion  : 

"  Oh,  Harry,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  1  I  was 
afraid — oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Farnum  ?  What 
an  age  it  has  been  since  you  visited  Kenewanee  1 
Let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Raymond.  Oh,  you 
met  on  the  train  ?  That  was  nice.  I'm  glad  you 
know  each  other.  The  carriage  is  wailing  for  us, 
Harry." — Harper's  Bazar. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Adios  ! 
Land  of  garlic  and  tortillas, 
Land  of  xebecs  and  mantillas. 
Land  of  mules  and  smuggled  bitters, 
Land  of  raisins  and  of  fritters, 
Land  of  Pedro  and  of  Sancho, 
Land  of  Weyler  and  of  Bl  inco, 
Land  of  bull-fights  and  pesetas. 
Land  of  dusky  senoritas, 
Land  of  manners  stiff  and  haughty, 
Land  of  Isabella  naughty, 
Land  of  Boabdil  and  Hamil, 
Don't  you  hear  your  Uncle  Sam'l  ? 

"  Git  1  "—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

No  Bikes  Admitted. 
From  early  mom  till  dewy  eve, 

Scarce  stopping  for  a  meal, 
Through  lanes  and  roads  this  maiden  sped, 

Perched  high  upon  a  wheel. 

At  last  she  flew  to  realms  above, 
But  there — oh,  sad,  sad  fate  ! — 

She  found  a  sign,  "  No  wheels  allowed," 
A-hanging  on  the  gate. 

"Ob,  let  me  in,  kind  saint  1 "  she  cried  ; 
But  Peter  said,  "No,  no  ; 
You've  brought  your  wheel  ;  if  you  must  ride, 
There's  a  cinder  path  below." 

— New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 

Setting  Cuba  Free. 
There  were  coat-tails  wildly  flapping  in  the  circumam- 
bient air. 
Here  and  there  some  one  was  sprawling  on  the 
floor  ; 
There  were  cries  of   "Order,  order,  order,  order," 
from  the  Chair, 
And  a  hundred  timid  members  scampered  wildly 
for  the  door  1 
It  was  not  a  Deadwood  soiree  nor  a  cowboy  jambo- 
ree. 
Nor  a  Cripple  Creek  discussion,  nor  a  Dawson  City 
brawl ; 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  setting  Cuba  free — 
.  .  .  that  was  all  1 

Hairy  fists  were  fiercely  shaken  under  bleeding  noses 
there  ; 
Cries  of  "Liarl"  "Coward!"   "Demagogue!" 
were  bandied  to  and  fro  ; 
A    little    "gent"    from    Georgia   hurled  a  volume 
through  the  air, 
Which  a   "gent"   from   Pennsylvania  dodged  by 
ducking  very  low  I 
Oh,  the  people  who  had  gathered  in  the  galleries  to 
see, 
Fled  in  terror  or  hysterically  groveled  on  the  floor  ! 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  setting  Cuba  free — 
.  .  .  nothing  more. 

There  were  whiskers  of  all  colors  flying  through  the 
atmosphere, 
And  yells  of  terror  mingled  with  the  howls  and 
hisses  there  ; 
Gentlemen  called  one  another  names  that  can't  be 
printed  here, 
And  hair  and  rumpled  neck-lies  fluttered  wildly  in 
the  air  1 
It  was  not  a  Deadwood  soiree  nor  a  cowboy  jambo- 
ree, 
Nor  a  Cripple  Creek  discussion,  nor  a  Dawson  City 
brawl  I 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  setting  Cuba  free — 
.   .  .  that  was  all ! — Cleveland  Leader. 


Bad  Pay  and  Hard  Work. 

The  bad  pay  and  hard  work  of  trained  nurses  have 
often  been  made  the  subject  of  benevolent  remon- 
strance by  eminent  medical  men  and  non-professional 
philanthropists.  It  is  well  for  an  invalid,  before  he 
gets  so  bad  as  to  need  a  nurse  or  doctor,  to  use 
Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters  if  he  has  chills  and 
fever,  constipation,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and 
nervousness.     Use  it  regularly. 


Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  eruptions  of 
the  skin,  disturbed  sleep,  and  similar  disorders  in 
infants,  are  all  relieved  by  St«dman's  Soothing 
Powders. 


Do  You  Want  To  Get 

On  The  Team?  Then  drink 


—a  foe  to  fatigue.     Weigh  the  follmvinp: 

N.  W.  University,  Evanston,  111. 
Messrs.  Armour  &■  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Gentlemen:— I  take  ureat  pleasure  in  recnmmi'iulinj:  yimr  "Vigoral" 
to  athletes  in  every  branch.  I  used  it  daily  at  the  Training  Table  u(  the 
Northwestern  Football  Team  during  the  past  seasun  and  rind  it  to  be 
just  what  you  claim  for  it  and  mure.  J  shall  always  use  it  tin  my  Train- 
ing Tables.  \V.  C.  KRYAN,  Physical  Director. 

Armour  &  Company,   Chicago. 

For  sale  by  Grocers  and  llru>?Kists, 


CRYSTALS 


New  Diuretic,  I<\<ivaJ\t  Tpmc  Cereal.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  in  caSsff  <\&  and  irritable  Digestive 
Organs,  and  A'idneyjtouoflk  rmoUient,  attractive, 
palatable.    UnsurpaKaLinftla\M)hole  range  o/cereaU. 

PAMPHLET  fib  c\[kINg\aMPLE   FREE. 
CnrlTuIkil   In  An/-rli'iojfj'^V-ur.i^.     Ask   Dealer*,  OP 
Write  to  FarwelUS  Rhi/es.XuterHtovn.  N.  Y..U.S.A- 


Those  bloomer  girls  :  Mamma  (aghast) — "  Oh  ! 
that  bloomer  girl  scared  me  so  she  almost  took  my 
breath  away."  Tottie — "Now  I  know  what  you 
mean  when  you  say  your  breath  came  in  short  pants." 

-/«<&■ 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANCE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  HoDg  Kong.     1897. 

Venus  (Cargo  Only)  Tuesday,  May  3 

Gaelic. (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  IO 

Doric. ..(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Belglc.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  18 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  A,  M„  May  1, 
6.  11.  16,  21,  26,  31,  June  5,  transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports(from  Folsom  Street 
Wharf).  10  A.  M.,  May  18,  Junes,  26, 
luly  17,  Aug  4,  25,  transfer  at  Portland, 
Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a,  m..  May  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June  5,  and  every 
fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m..  May  2,  8,  14,  20, 
26,  June  1,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m..  May 
I'  5>  9>  *3t  *7>  21,  25,  29,  June  2,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m..  May  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31,  June  4,  and  every 
fourth  da>  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,.  May  12,  June  10,  July  8. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre. 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EAMC< 


S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via 

Honolulu  and  Auckland  for 
Sydney,  Wednesday,  May  18, 
1808,  at  3  P.  m. 

S.  S.  Zealandia  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Wednesday,  June 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Acts..  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  LINE 

To  England  and  the  Continent. 

RED  STAR  LINE 

To  Antwerp. 

EMPIRE  LINE 

To  Alaska. 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  CO. 

REMOVED  TO 

30  Montgomery  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United  States  and  Royal  Mail  Steamers  Sailing  under 

the  British  Flag. 

NKW  YORK— QUKKNSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Sailings  from  New  Turk  Wednesdays, 

12      IIIIIMI, 

BRITANNIC May   11. June    8. July    6. .Aug.  10 

MAJESTIC May   18. June  15. July   13. .Aug. 17 

GERMANIC May  25.  June  aa.  July  20.. Aug.  24 

TEUTONIC June     1.  June  29. .Aug.    3.  ."Aug.  31 

Cymric,    600    feet   long,    12,552    tons.     N«>w 

Twin-Screw  Cargo  and  Pagg  anger  Steamer. 

Special  sailings  according  to  tide. 

May  17th June  21st July  27th.     Bertha  $60,00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and  outside. 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  Western  Agent. 
Forpassage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  613  M 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship 
Pacific  Coast. 
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The  Tallant-Robinson  Wedding. 
A  pretty  wedding  took  place  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, May  4th,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Luke  Rob- 
2608  Steiner  Street.  The  bride,  Miss  Lita 
Robinson,  was  her  daughter  and  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Luke  Robinson,  who  died  some  seven  months 
ago.  She  is  a  sister  of  Dr.  Frank  Robinson.  The 
groom  Mr.  George  Payne  Tallant,  is  a  brother  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Tallant  and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tallant. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Archbishop  Riordan 
in  the  presence  of  a  limited  number  of  relatives  and 
very  intimate  friends.  Miss  Bemardette  Robinson, 
the  bride's  little  sister,  acted  as  the  maid  of  honor, 
and  the  bride's  brother,  Dr.  Frank  Robinson,  gave 
her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Wilcox  was  best  man.  A  wedding  breakfast  fol- 
lowed the  ceremony,  after  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tallant  left  to  make  a  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Pillsbury-Taylor  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Horace  D.  Pillsbury  took  place  at  Trinity  Church,  in 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  May  4th.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  of 
Boston.  She  visited  this  coast  for  several  weeks  dur- 
ing the  past  winter.  The  groom  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
E.  S.  Pillsbury,  the  attorney  at  law,  of  this  city. 
Miss  Grace  Taylor  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Edith  E.  Pillsbury,  of  this 
city,  and  Miss  Ida  H.  Vose  and  Miss  Helen  Jordan, 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Knox  Maddox,  of  this  city,  acted  as 
best  man,  and  the  ushers  comprised  Mr.  E.  S.  Bene- 
dict, of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Charles  H,  Taylor,  Jr., 
Mr.'W.  C.  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  I.  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Brooks,  Jr.,  Mr.  C.  M.  Wright,  Mr.  B.  C.  Waters, 
and  Mr.  D.  W.  Lane,  of  Boston.  After  the  cere- 
mony a  reception  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  on  Beacon  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pillsbury  will  reside  in  this  city. 

The  Hearst  Garden-Party. 
Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  entertained  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  California  on  Saturday,  April  30th, 
at  her  country-home,  "  Hacienda  del  Pozode  Verona," 
near  Pleasanton.  '  A  special  train  and  then  carriages 
were  used  in  conveying  the  guests  to  the  hacienda, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  hostess,  who  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Jasper  McDonald,  Mrs.  Kincaid, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Clark.  The  residence  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  a  variety  of  flowers  and  ferns, 
and  the  colors  of  the  university — blue  and  gold — 
were  conspicuous.  Refreshments  were  served  on 
the  lawn  and  the  verandas,  and  the  afternoon  was 
enjoyably  passed.  _ 

The  Portrait  Exhibition. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  portrait  exhibition 
at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  California  Woman's  Hospital,  was  so  marked  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  keep  it  open  another 
week,  so  it  will  not  close  until  Sunday  afternoon. 
May  8th,  at  five  o'clock.  There  will  be  concerts  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening.  Those  who  have 
failed  to  view  this  beautiful  exhibition  should  do  so 
by  all  means,  as  it  is  most  interesting.  The  pro- 
grammes for  the  concerts  that  were  given  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  on  Saturday,  April 
30th,  were  as  follows  : 

Afternoon.  —  Organ,  allegro,  Guilmant,  Mr. 
Emilio  Cruells  ;  song,  "A  Madrigal,"  Harris,  Miss 
Flora  Howell ;  violoncello,  nocturne,  op.  59,  No.  1, 
Golterman,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Nielsen;  organ,  "An- 
dante Pastorale,"  Smart,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells  ;  song, 
"Your  Voice,"  Denza,  Mrs.  G.  T.  McDonald,  with 
'cello  obligato  by  Dr.  Prentice  ;  organ,  "  Song  With- 
out Words,"  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  EmilioCruells  ;  song, 
"  It  came  with  the  Merry  May,"  Tosti,  Miss  Flora 
Howell;  violoncello,  "  Traumerei,"  Schumann,  Mr. 
Albert  W.  Nielsen  ;  song,  "  Barcarolle,"  Tosti,  Mrs. 
G.  T.  McDonald  ;  organ,  march  from  "  Eli,"  Costa, 
Mr.  Emilio  Cruells. 

Evening. — Organ,  "Triumphal  March,"  Prout, 
Mr.  Emilio  Cruells ;  song,  "  Norwegian  Song," 
Log£,  Miss  Jeannette  Patridge  ;  trio,  bolero,  op.  i, 
No.  1,  Arbos,  Miss  Jennie  B.  Tuttle,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Tuttle,  Mr.  Frank  Howard ;  song,  "  Summer," 
Chaminade,  Miss  Mae  Cullen  ;  violin,  romance  from 
concerto  op.  20,  Lalo,  Mrs.  David  Milroy  (accom- 
panied by  Miss  Ida  B.  Diserens)  ;  organ,  "  Lacri- 
mosa,"  Mozart,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells  ;  duet,  "  Under 
the  Stars,"  Pinsuti,  Miss  Cullen  and  Miss  Patridge  ; 
trio,  andante  from  op.  20,  No.  2,  Bargiel,  Miss 
Jennie  B.  Tuttle,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tuttle,  Mr.  Frank 
Howard;   song,    "Invocation,"   D'Hardelote,    Miss 


Patridge  ;  violin,  cavatina  op.  25,  No.  1,  Hans  Sitt, 
Mrs.  David  Milroy;  song,  "Spanish  Song,"  Behr, 
Miss  Mae  Cullen  ;  organ,  presto  from  Symphony  No. 
1,  Haydn,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells. 

A  Charity  Garden-Party. 

A  garden-party  will  be  given  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening.  May  7th,  at  "  Welteureden," 
Berkeley,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Gray,  on 
Ridge  Road,  Scenic  Park,  from  two  until  eleven 
o'clock.  There  will  be  a  continuous  musical  pro- 
gramme, the  participants  being  Mrs.  J.  M.  Pierce, 
Mrs.  Olive  Reed  Cushman,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cameron 
Smith,  Miss  Alice  Bacon,  Miss  Corcoran,  of 
Australia,  Miss  Carrie  Brown  Dexter,  Miss  Evelyn 
Henry,  Miss  Georgia  Cope,  Miss  Alma  Berglund, 
Miss  Maud  Robbins,  Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  Mr. 
Frank  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gray.  Young 
society  girls  of  Berkeley  will  occupy  tents  on  the 
lawn,  serve  tea,  tell  fortunes,  and  sell  candy  made 
by  themselves.    In  the  evening  there  will  be  dancing. 

The  fete  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  building 
fund  of  the  new  Unitarian  Church.  The  tickets  are 
twenty-five  cents  for  adults  and  ten  cents  for  children. 
Vehicles  will  meet  every  train  at  Berkeley  station 
and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Telegraph  Avenue  cars. 

A  Poster  Exhibit  and  Musicale. 

With  the  worthy  object  in  view  of  increasing  the 
funds  of  the  free  ward  and  clinic  of  the  California 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  in  order  that  the  sick  poor 
may  not  be  turned  away,  an  exhibition  of  more  than 
four  hundred  attractive  posters  by  many  of  our  lead- 
ing artists  will  be  given  at  the  Studio  building,  609 
Sacramento  Street,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May 
14th.  There  will  also  be  musical  selections  by  well- 
known  talent.  The  ateliers  of  Mrs.  L.  McDonald 
Sleeth,  Miss  Maren  Froelich,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Strong 
will  be  used.  Refreshments  will  be  served  and  Miss 
Klink  will  tell  fortunes. 

Those  who  will  receive  are  Mrs.  C.  T.  Deane, 
Mrs.  A.  Barnard,  Miss  Grace  Sabin,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Currier,  Miss  Helen  Knapp  Fitzgerald,  Miss 
Eugenia  E.  Wair,  Miss  Pearl  Sabin,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Beatty,  Miss  Birdie  Rice,  Miss  Maye  Colburn,  Miss 
Ardella  Mills,  Miss  Sophie  Borel,  and  Miss  May 
Palmer. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lieutenant 
Robert  McCleave,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Miss 
Alta  M.  Bartlett,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Bartlett,  of  Oakland.  The  groom-elect  is  East  with 
his  regiment. 

The  wedding  of  Lieutenant  Francis  Edmund 
Lacey,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Florence 
Raymond  Crandall  took  place  in  New  Orleans  on 
Sunday  morning,  May  1st.  They  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time,  but  the  wedding  was  a  hurried 
one,  as  the  groom  was  obliged  to  leave  for  Tampa 
immediately  after  the  ceremony.  Rev.  H.  H. 
Waters  officiated  in  the  parlors  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  The  bride's  home  is  in  Michigan.  Lieu- 
tenant Lacey  has  been  stationed  at  the  Presidio  for 
some  time  and  is  well  known  here. 

Miss  Marian  Evans  Bullard  and  Mr.  Oscar  Herold 
were  united  in  marriage  on  Tuesday,  May  4th,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  in  this  city.  The  groom  was 
formerly  a  resident  of  this  city,  but  for  several  years 
past  has  lived  in  Honolulu,  to  which  place  he  will 
take  his  bride  in  a  few  days.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Professor  Herold,  who  was  well  known  in  musical 
circles,  and  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Herold,  of 
the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  breakfast. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  will  give  a  dinner-party  on 
Saturday  evening,  May  7th,  at  his  residence  on  Cali- 
fornia Street.  A  number  of  the  employees  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  will  be  entertained. 

Mrs.  Hugo  D.  Keil  will  give  a  garden-party  at 
her  home  in  Belvedere  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May 
7th. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  will  give  a  garden-party  at 
her  country-home  on  Saturday,  May  14th,  to  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of 
California, 

The  opening  day  for  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  will 
be  on  Saturday,  May  7th.  The  yachts  of  the  fleet 
will  entertain  visitors,  and  there  will  be  dancing  in 
the  club-house  in  the  evening. 

President  and  Mrs.  Martin  Kellogg,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  will  give  a  reception  to  the 
faculty  and  the  graduating  class  on  Friday  evening, 
May  13th,  at  their  residence  on  Bushnell  Place  in 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  gave  a  reception 
at  their  residence,  2800  Jackson  Street,  on  Thursday, 
May  7th,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Perry, 
who  established  the  Sacramento  Young  Ladies'  Sem- 
inary. Many  former  pupils  of  the  institution  were 
present  and  all  were  most  hospitably  entertained. 

Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  opened  the  season  at  Santa 
Cruz  on  Tuesday,  May  3d,  by  giving  a  coaching- 
party  in  honor  of  Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  and  Miss  Cook, 
of  Belvedere.  The  others  in  the  party  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  Mrs.  Jeter,  Mr.  "and  Mrs.  Has- 
lum.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Logan,  Miss  Georgie  Skinner, 
Miss  Anita  Gonzales,  and  Baron  von  Hiller. 

Miss  Edna  Van  Wyck  gave  a  lunch-party  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Saturday,  April  30th,  and  en- 
tertained Miss  Ethel  Deane,  Miss  Beulah  Stubbs, 
Miss  Norma  Castle,  Miss  Gladys  Merrill,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Callahan,  and  Miss  Dutton. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Final  Symphony  Concert. 
The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  gave  its 
twelfth  and  final  concert  of  this  season  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  May  5th,  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House. 
There  was  a  large  and  fashionable  audience  present, 
which  gave  every  evidence  of  its  high  appreciation  of 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  selections  were 
rendered.  The  programme  had  as  a  novelty  the  first 
presentation  here  of  "Harold  in  Italy,"  by  Berlioz, 
in  which  the  solo  part  was  played  by  Mr.  Bemat 
Jaulus.  It  is  a  symphony  in  four  parts,  and  was  writ- 
ten at  the  instigation  of  Paganini.  The  other  num- 
bers were  Tschaikowsky's  serenade,  in  four  parts, 
for  the  string  orchestra  ;  Wagner's  ' '  Kaiser  March  "  ; 
the  "Jubel  Overture,"  by  Weber  ;  and  the  national 
anthem,  "America."  _ 

The  Scheel  Benefit  Concert. 
The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Society  have  tendered  a  benefit  to  Herr  Fritz  Scheel, 
which  will  take  place  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  May  15th.  The  large  orchestra  will  be 
assisted  by  the  Apollo  Choral,  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  voices,  under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  Pasmore  ; 
a  quartet  of  soloists  comprising  Millie  Flynn,  soprano, 
Florence  Scarborough,  contralto,  Frank  Coffin,  tenor, 
and  Signor  Abramoff,  basso.  Among  the  selections 
to  be  given  are  the  overture  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
by  Tschaikowsky ;  "  Death  and  the  Maiden,"  by 
Schubert ;  "  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  by  H.  B.  Pas- 
more,  and  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony  complete. 


The  Kneisel  Quartette,  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  give  three  concerts  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  May  16th, 
Wednesday  evening,  May  i8th,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, May  21st.  Franz  Kneisel,  first  violin,  Otto 
Roth,  second  violin,  Louis  Svecenski,  viola,  and 
Alvin  Schroder,  'cello,  comprise  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  musical  quartets  now  in  existence,  and  they 
will  appear  here  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Albert  Marks.  The  prices  will  be  two  dollars  for 
single  concerts  and  five  dollars  for  the  series.  Tickets 
may  be  procured  from  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


War-Poem. 
Strike  for  the  Anglo-Sax»n  1 

Strike  lor  the  Newer  Day  I 
O  strike  for  Heart  and  strike  for  Brain, 

And  sweep  the  Beast  away. 

Not  only  for  our  sailors. 

The  heroes  of  the  Maine, 
But  strike  for  all  the  victims 

Of  Moloch-minded  Spain. 

Not  only  for  the  Present, 

But  all  the  bloody  Past, 
O  strike  for  all  the  martyrs 

That  have  their  hour  at  last. 

Old  stronghold  of  the  Darkness, 

Come,  ruin  it  with  light ! 
It  is  no  fight  of  small  revenge, 

'Lis  an  immortal  fight. 

Spain  is  an  ancient  dragon, 
That  all  too  long  hath  curled 

Its  coils  of  blood  and  darkness 
About  the  new-born  world. 

Think  of  the  Inquisition  I 
Think  of  the  Netherlands  I 

Yea,  think  of  all  Spain's  bloody  deeds 
In  many  times  and  lands. 

And  let  no  feeble  pity 

Your  sacred  arms  restrain, 
This  is  God's  mighty  moment 

To  make  an  end  of  Spain. 
—Richard  le  Gallienne  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


The  portraits  of  ex- Postmaster-General  and  Mrs. 
Gary  were  recently  painted  by  a  young  Italian  artist, 
whose  gallantry  led  him  into  the  mistake  of  making 
the  lady  appear  younger  than  she  really  is.  Mrs. 
Gary  is  a  pretty  and  dainty  little  woman  of  fifty,  but 
is  eminently  sensible.  Her  criticism  of  the  painting 
was  :  "  He  left  out  all  the  lines  in  my  face,  but  he 
left  out  all  the  character,  too." 


It  is  calculated  that  the  special  business  done  in 
New  York  city  on  account  of  Easter,  including  the 
sales  of  flowers,  presents  of  silver  and  gold,  of  Easter 
bonnets,  etc.,  footed  up  to  little  less  than  $1,000,000. 
The  fashionable  bakeries  enjoyed  their  profit,  also. 
One  of  the  principal  bakeries  had  a  sale  on  Good 
Friday  of  24,000  hot-cross  buns. 

Antonio  Maschio,  the  famous  gondolier  of  Venice 
who  made  Dante  the  study  of  his  life,  is  dead. 
Though  uneducated,  he  was  highly  regarded  by 
eminent  Dantologists  like  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta, 
who  often  consulted  him  on  difficult  passages  in  his 
favorite  author.  Scholars  and  archaeologists  were 
always  the  patrons  of  his  boat. 


Her  Beauty  Remains. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  long  pre- 
served good  looks  is  seen  in  the  Princess  of  Wales 
who  still  rules  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  Though  past  the  meridian  of  life  and 
long  since  a  grandmother,  this  estimable  dame  re- 
tains the  superb  beauty  which  characterized  her  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Simple  diet  and  a  modest 
daily  allowance  of  the  best  champagne  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  phenomenon.  The  wine  of  her 
choice  is  the  Moe't  &  Chandon— a  fact  that  must  be 
gratifying  to  its  London  agents.  The  princess  is 
very  fond  of  outdoor  exercise.—  London  Journal 


Pears' 

"  Beauty  is  but  skin- 
deep"  was  probably  meant 
to  disparage  beauty.  In- 
stead it  tells  how  easy 
that  beauty  is  to  attain. 

"There  is  no  beauty 
like  the  beauty  of  health" 
was  also  meant  to  dis- 
parage. Instead  it  encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears'  Soap  is  the  means 
of  health  to  the  skin,  and 
so  to  both  these  sorts  of 
beauty. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


MONT-ROUCE 

VINEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 

'PARIS  EXPOSITION™  GOLD  MEDAL' 

THE    HIGHEST    AWARD. 

CHAUCHE   &  BON 

17  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Society   is    Never 
Shocked 

By    l  heir    embarrassments    relieved    at 

UNCLE  HARRIS,' 

15  Grant  Avenue. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First   National  Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel    Safes    to  Kent  for  $5.00  a  Year  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  SI. 00  a  Month. 

Absolute    Security.     Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours — S  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

"DIEBOLD"  SAFES 

PKE-EMINENTLT  SUPERIOR. 

"STANDARD"  SCALES 

EQUAL  TO  ANT. 

Repairs.        -----        Hauling. 

c.  B.  PARCELXS, 

Tel.  Drumnl  24.        No.  6  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    REFITTED    WITH    AM.    THE 
LATEST  MODEKN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Gor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and     Finest 

Family    Hotel    of  San    Francisco 

__ HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PISTE   STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

'      MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 

AN    EXCELLENT 

M  r  A   I         Properly  prepared  and  promptly 

I VI  C/%  L     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 

THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke  takes  his  chief  recreation  with 
the  foils.  He  has  a  splendidly  appointed  room  for 
fencing  at  his  home  in  Chelsea. 


PALACE 


ti'M 


I 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Palache,  and 
Mr.  George  Newhall  passed  several  days  of  last  week 
in  San  Jose\ 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke,  formerly  Miss  Ruth  Holli- 
day,  who  has  been  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Holliday  and  other  friends  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  several  weeks  past,  left  for  her  home  in 
England  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  Her  London 
address  is  n  Kensington  Gate,  Palace  Gate,  W. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  and  family  have  gone  to  their 
country-place  at  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Huntington  has  been  spending  a  fort- 
night at  San  Ysidro,  in  Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin  and  Miss  Pearl  Sabin 
returned  to  this  city  on  Saturday  last  after  an  extended 
trip  through  the  East.  They  were  accompanied  from 
New  York  by  Miss  Alice  Cowan,  who  will  visit  them 
until  June. 

Mrs.  Charles  Miller  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Mary 
Miller,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Europe  on  May 
4th.    They  expect  to  make  an  extended  stay  abroad. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  wife  of  Dr.  Bucknall,  of 
this  city,  is  now  at  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  trip  to  Ojai 
Valley.  She  chaperoned  the  Misses  Alice  and 
Georgina  Jones,  of  Santa  Monica,  and  Miss  McCor- 
mick,  of  Chicago.  They  will  soon  go  to  Santa 
Monica.  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  Miss  Alice  Jones 
left  Santa  Monica  on  Friday  for  Washington,  D.  C, 
via  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Warren  Olney,  accompanied  by  his  daughters, 
the  Misses  Mary  and  Ethel  Olney,  left  for  the  East 
last  week.    They  will  be  absent  about  two  months. 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody  and  Miss  Mai  Moody  were 
in  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  John  Dolbeer  and  Miss  Bertha  Dolbeer  were 
in  Paris  a  fortnight  ago. 

Mr.  William  McCormick  and  Miss  Mattie  Mc- 
Cormick,  who  have  been  visiting  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  past  two  months,  have  returned  to  this 
city. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  returned  to  this 
city  after  a  few  weeks'  visit  to  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Tacoma. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing in  New  York  for  nearly  a  month,  has  been 
seriously  ill  for  more  than  a  week.  With  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Strong,  she  will  sail  for  London  as 
soon  as  her  health  is  sufficiently  restored. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  and  Miss  Ethel  Cook  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz  on  Wednesday  last. 

Miss  Younger  will  spend  the  summer  at  Holly 
Oaks,  Sausalito. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Crocker  has  been  making  quite  a  stay 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Miss  Ardella  Mills,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Rockey,  of  Portland,  Or.,  for  a  few 
weeks,  has  returned  to  this  city. 

Miss  Elaine  Hanford,  daughter  of  Judge  Hanford, 
of  Seattle,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  the  Misses 
Morrison,  of  San  Jose,  returned  home  last  Wed  as- 
day. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Cushing  have  been  spending  the 
past  month  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton on  Monday  last. 

Mr.  Charles  Crocker  is  domiciled  in  his  summer 
cottage  at  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Martin,  of 
Oakland,  will  spend  a  month  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  William  Clark,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert 
McCreary,  of  Sacramento,  went  up  to  Grass  Valley 
early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Belden,  of  New  York, 
are  at  their  summer  home  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Carroll  spent  a  few  days  in  San  Jose1 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Morse  have  returned 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Emil  A.  Bruguiere  and  family  were  expected 
home  from  New  York  on  Thursday,  May  5th. 

Judge  S.  C.  Denson  spent  a  few  days  in  Sacra- 
mento last  week  as  the  guest  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Lindley. 

Mr.  Bert  R.  Hecht.  the  Misses  Helen  and  Elsie 
Hecht,  and  Miss  Jennie  Friedenwald,  of  Baltimore, 
are  making  a  trip  to  San  Jose\  Mt.  Hamilton,  and 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Adams,  nie  Haskell,  have 
returned  from  Europe,  and  are  at  their  Oakland 
home. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Slubbs  and  Mr.  William  Sproule  left 
for  Cleveland,  0.,  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  who  recently  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe,  is  expected  to  reach  this  city  on 
Sunday,  May  8th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  came  up  from 
their  Santa  Anita  ranch  during  the  week,  and  were  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Prince  Albert  of  Flanders,  accompanied  by  his 
suite,  which  included  Colonel  H.  Jungbluth,  Dr.  L. 
Melis,  and  Mr.  M.  Joostens,  and  Mr.  Leon  Guislan, 
the  Belgian  consul,  visited  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais 
the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  visited  the  Hotel 
Rafael  last  "week. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrmann,  from  latest  advices,  was  in 
Venice,  having  visited  Rome  and  Florence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  were  up  from  San 
Mateo  a  few  days  ago  and  stayed  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Moses,  of  the  State  University, 
have  moved  to  this  city. 

Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  and  family  are  at  Villaremi, 
near  St.  Helena,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hubbard,  of  Los  Angeles, 
registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Haggard  arrived  from  the  Orient 


on  Tuesday  last  and  were  at  the  California  Hotel. 
They  are  on  their  way  to  their  home  in  London. 
Mr.  Haggard  is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
the  novelist. 

Mrs.  Morris  Newton,  of  Sonoma,  was  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  registered  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  John  Waterhouse,  of  Honolulu,  was  a  guest 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel  last  week. 

Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  of  Sacramento,  registered  at 
the  California  Hotel  last  week. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  A.  H.  Bromly.  Mr.  George  H.  Sowey, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Voss,  Mr.  E.  S.  Meers,  the  Misses 
Meers,  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Cavaye,  of  London,  Mr.  D. 
E.  Lindsday  and  Mr.  H.  Hounsell,  of  New  Zealand, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Graham,  of  New  York,  Mr.  0.  J. 
Walshe,  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  T.  Rice,  of  Fresno, 
Mr.  George  H.  Watfield,  of  Healdsbuxg,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Fulton,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Christie,  of  Chicago. 

AmoDg  the  week's  visitors  to  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Ripley  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Marchand,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Toltnan.  of 
Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Paine,  of  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Miss  E.  R.  Elder,  Miss 
A.  A.  Odell,  Miss  M.  L.  Lynch,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Abbott,  Mr.  R.  Peixotto,  Mr.  D.  B.  Hinck- 
ley, and  Mr.  R.  H.  Follis. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  Louis  L.  James,  of  Mill  Valley.  Mrs.  E.  C.  An- 
thony Gouveraeur,  of  New  York,  Mr.  D.  B.  Stephen- 
sen,  of  Los  Angeles,  Miss  D.  Dayton  and  Miss 
Katherine  Gerow,  of  Detroit,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Parke,  of 
Honolulu,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker,  Dr.  George  Franklin 
Shields,  Mrs.  M.  Tickell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
A.  Cox,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Brigadier-General  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A. 
who  is  commanding  the  troops  at  New  Orleans, 
and  Brigadier- General  Henry  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A., 
commander  of  the  Department  of  Columbia,  have 
been  appointed  major-generals. 

Captain  Charles  Dodge,  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  spending  a  two  months' 
leave  of  absence  in  Japan,  arrived  on  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  steamer  Gaelic  last  week  and  registered 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  After  a  short  stay  in  this 
city,  Captain  Dodge  started  for  Tampa,  Fla.,  where 
he  will  join  his  regiment. 

Colonel  Charles  P.  Eagan,  Assistant  Commissary- 
General  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  A.,  who  accompanied 
Brigadier- General  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A., 
to  New  Orleans  recently,  has  been  appointed 
Commissary- General  of  the  Array  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  , 

Lieutenant  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Seventh  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  recently  detailed  as  judge- 
advocate  of  the  Department  of  California,  left  Van- 
couver Barracks  last  week  for  Washington.  Lieu- 
«nant  Bell  :s  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bell,  and,  if 
he  is  not  ordered  for  active  duty  in  the  South,  ex- 
pects to  be  gone  about  a  month. 

Lieutenant- Commander  Jefferson  F.  Moses,  U. 
S.  N.,  has  returned  from  the  East  to  resume  com- 
mand of  the  Albatross. 

Major  William  H.  Corbusier,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
will,  in  addition  to  his  present  duties,  render  medical 
attendance  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Baker. 

Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  Ensign  H.  E.  Smith,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  Bennington,  and  daughter  of  ex-President 
Hayes,  arrived  from  Honolulu  on  May  3d,  and  reg- 
istered at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  She  is  en  route  to 
her  home  at  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Lieutenant-Commander  G.  Blocklinger,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Charleston  as  executive 
officer. 

Passed  Assistant- Engineer  G.  W.  Dyson,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  detached  from  duty  with  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  ordered  to  this  city. 

Major  Alfred  Morton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Morton 
were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  A.  von  Bendeleben,  of  San 
Jose\  last  week. 

Lieutenant  Francis  R.  Shunk,  U.  S.  A.,  is  tem- 
porarily relieved  from  duty  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  and  has  been  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  this  city  for  duty. 

Mrs.  Perkins,  wife  of  Lieutenant  -  Commander 
Charles  P.  Perkins,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Monadnock, 
was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Clark,  of  San 
Diego,  last  week. 

Passed  Assistant  -  Surgeon  Frederick  A.  Hesler, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  stationed  at  Honolulu, 
joined  his  wife  in  San  Diego  last  week. 

Mrs.  Clover,  wife  of  Commander  Richardson 
Clover,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  assigned  to  the  Bancroft, 
will  not  come  to  California  this  summer,  as  is  her 
custom,  but  instead  will  spend  the  summer  at  Deer 
Park,  where  she  has  taken  a  cottage. 
■  Lieutenant  G.  H.  Cameron,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  of  Fort  Walla  Wala,  Wash., 
are  rejoicing  in  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

Lieutenant  T.  S.  Phelps,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  was  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  last  week. 

Captain  Henry  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Pensacola  and  assigned  to  command  the 
Charleston,  which  went  into  commission  on  May  5th. 
The  following  officers  have  been  ordered  to  report  on 
board  the  Charleston  for  duty  :  Passed  Assistant- Sur- 
geon A.  Fabrenholt,  U.  S.  N.,  from  the  naval  hospital 
at  Mare  Island  ;  Surgeon  F.  Rogers,  U.S.  N.  ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Blocklinger,  U.  S.  N.,  from  Mare 
Island  ;"  Lieutenant  W.  S.  Braunersreuther,  U.  S. 
N.,  from  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  ;  Lieutenant  P. 
M.  Bostwick,  U.  S."  N.,  from  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  ;  Lieutenant  C.  R.  Slocum,  U.  S.  N.,  from  the 
Patterson;  Chief- Engineer  R.  W.  Gall,  U.  S.  N., 
from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  ;  Lieutenant  R.  E. 
Contz,  U.  S.  N.,  from  the  Patterson;  and  Passed 
Assistant-Engineer  J.  E.  McKenn,  U.  S.  N.,  from 
the  Albatross. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Feminine  Alnaschar. 

April  26,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  been  preserving 
eggs  since  1894 — on  a  small  scale,  of  course,  as  I 
had  only  $4  to  start  with,  but  as  people  are  glad  to 
make  a  little  money  on  any  scale  these  days,  perhaps 
I  can  aid  some  one  by  relating  my  experience. 

Last  summer  I  preserved  10  whisky-barrels  full  of 
eggs  (r, 500  dozen) ;  the  eggs  costing  $97.50  and  the 
preservatives  $13-5°,  making  a  total  of  $111.  I  sold 
them  at  our  home  stores  in  December  for  18  cents  a 
dozen,  making  3270  with  the  $4  I  started  with  in  1894. 

This  is  my  receipt :  Take  36  gallons  of  water,  6 
pounds  of  salt,  4  ounces  of  powdered  per-algretto  ; 
dissolve  the  per-algretto  in  2  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
and  then  pour  it  into  the  cold  water,  making  38  gal- 
lons in  all.  This  will  preserve  2  barrels  of  eggs  (300 
dozen).  Add  the  eggs  as  you  get  them  in,  and  let 
them  stand  covered  with  the  solution  until  ready  to 
sell  them. 

Next  year  I  will  invest  my  $270  in  eggs,  and  by 
selling  and  investing  it  all  for  two  years  I  shall  have 
over  $1,500.  With  that  capital  I  can  clear  $2,000  a 
year.  Now,  why  can  not  any  one  do  well  at  this  bus- 
iness ?  Eggs  are  used  everywhere  and  always  sell 
much  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer.  I  hope  many 
of  your  readers  will  try  this  on  a  small  scale  and  let 
us  hear  through  your  valuable  paper  the  result  of  their 
experiments.  I  know  they  will  succeed,  because  you 
can  not  tell  eggs  preserved  in  this  way  from  fresh  eggs. 
Yours  truly,        Mrs.  J.  W.  White. 


The  Lowell  Memorial  Fund  continues  to  grow  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  week.  The 
total  amount  reported  on  April  10th  was  $28,610, 
which  left  $7,390  still  to  be  raised.  The  lists  of  sub- 
scribers, published  from  week  to  week  in  the  Boston 
papers,  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  names,  and  include 
some  second  subscriptions,  indicating  that  though  the 
movement  has  not  stirred  a  very  wide-spread  popular 
response,  the  support  it  has  is  ardent  and  determined. 
It  seems  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  project  will  be 

carried  out. 

■     m     1 

There's  a  sort  of  feel  of  summer  in  the  lazy, 
languid  air.  The  humming-birds  are  coming  and 
the  blooms  are  everywhere.  It  is  no  time  for  think- 
ing ;  it  is  no  time  to  stay  in  the  city,  when  the 
mountains  are  calling  you  away.  For  people  in  the 
city  just  get  a  glimpse  of  blue,  when  there's  miles  of 
it  unclouded  on  the  hill-tops  over  you.  Come  up  on 
Mt.  Tamalpais  and  see  for  yourself. 


The  Grand  Duke  Paul  Alexandrovitch,  uncle  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  is  so  tall  that  he  can  never 
find  a  bed  big  enough  to  hold  him.  Wherever  he 
goes  he  is  obliged  to  carry  his  bed  with  him.  In  all 
the  royal  palaces  of  Russia  he  keeps  his  own  bed, 
which  he  uses  whenever  he  goes  to  stay  with  the  em- 
peror. 

■    ^>-  ■ 

The  event  of  the  week  in  racing  will  be  Fabiola 
Day,  Saturday,  May  t4th,  at  Oakland  track,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  California  Jockey  Club.  The 
benefit  is  for  the  Fabiola  Hospital. 


The  Newest  Stationery. 
"Swallow  Blue"  is  a  delicate  production  of  this 
season    which    promises    to  be  the  popular  thing. 
Cooper  &  Co.,  are  exhibiting  this  in  the  new  shapes. 


—  It  being  the  intention  of  J.  F.  Kennedy, 
successor  to  Morris  &  Kennedy,  art  dealers,  21  Post 
Street,  to  retire  from  business,  he  offers  his  large 
stock  irrespective  of  cost. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents— mag ni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  it3  Geary  Street. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.    Shirts  to  order. 


Evans' 
Ale 

Contains 

only  what  exists  in  the  legitimate 
materials  of  malt  and  hops, 
from  which  it  is  brewed. 
Bottled 

by  a  method  that  preserves  the 
richness  of   the  brewing  in- 
tact and  prevents  sediment, 
false    ferment,    harmful 
acidity,  and  yeast  cells. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Paci6c  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


At  Special  Prices 

FINE  CARPETINGS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


CHAS.  M.  PLUM  &  CO, 

Upholstery  Company, 
1 30 1 -7  Market  Street,  cor.   9th. 


grv    Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lina-LaroGDe 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris :    22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


According  to  the  latest  statistic^  the  number  of  for- 
eigners is  larger  in  Germany  than  in  any  country  of 
Europe  except  France.  The  Hungarians  and  Aus- 
trian number  223,000,  the  Dutch  51,000,  the  Swiss 
45,000.  There  are  also  28,000  Danes,  26.000  Rus- 
sians, 23.000  Italians,  19.000  French,  15,000  English, 
9.000  Belgians,  9.000  Swedes,  and  2,000  Norwegians, 
who  have  not  become  German  citizens.  Of  countries 
outside  of  Europe  the  United  States  is  represented 
strongest,  her  contingent  being  16.000  strong.  More 
than  2,000  of  these  are  immatriculated  students. 

Educational. 


nnnuT7   onunni   for  you>-g  ladies. 

UllUNlL  OUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  a/   Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorzuglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strange  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOK. 


Children  grow  fat  and  healthy  on  GHIRARDELLrS 
COCOA,  which  surpasses  all  liquid  and  solid  foods  as  a 
strengthening  and  nourishing  diet. 
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SUNSET    LIMITED 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY'S 

Finest   Train  in   the  World 


-RUNS     BETWEEN— 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CHICAGO 


Through  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock, 

and  St,  Louis  on  this  Schedule  : 

Lv.  SAN  FRANCISCO....  5.30  p.m.  ...Thursday 

Lv.  LOS  ANGELES 10.30  a.m. ..  .Friday 

Ar    ST.LOUIS 7.30  a.m.     .Monday 

Ar.  CHICAGO 4.00  p.m.,. Monday 

3  Days  Between   California  aud  the   Great 
Lakes. 


Sunset    Limited   Annex 

RUNS    BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Over  the  famous  SUNSET  ROUTE  in  connection 
with  Sunset  Limited  between  San  Francisco  and  El 

Paso. . 


Lv  SAN  FRANCISCO...  5.30  p.m Thursday 

Lv.  LOS  ANGELES 10.30  a.ra Friday 

Lv  EL  PASO 3.50  p.m Saturday 

Ar>  NEW  ORLEANS....  7.55  a. m Monday 

Direct  connection  in  New  Orleans  with  Limited  Trains 
for  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Washington,  New  York,  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities. 

The  same  superb  and  incomparable  service  is  enjoyed 
by  SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX  that  has  made  Sun- 
set Limited  the  most  famous  of  trains. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave   aud    are    due    to   arrive    at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


From  April  10,  1898.  I  arrive 


*8 


7.OO  A 
7-OOA 


7.OO  A 
7.30  A 


*8-30  A 

g.oo  A 


45  P 


6.45  P 
12.15  p 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento.... 

Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East. . . 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. 

9.00  a    Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 

1  00  P     Sacramento  River  Steamers *g.oo  p 

1  00  p    Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..       *o.45  a 
1.30  p    Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  P 

2  00  P    Livennore,  Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4-iS  * 

....     Livennore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations U°-  *5  a 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano,and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 

4.30  p    Niles,  San  Jos<5,  Tracy,  andStockton 

a  30  p     Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 

Fresno,   Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 

Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  a 

4  3o  P    Santa  F£  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6. 45  p 

Sunset  Limited,"  Los   Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10.15  a 

Sunset  Limited   Annex."  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East $10.15  a 

6.00  p     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

6  00  p     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7-45  * 

[8. 00  P    Vallejo T7-45  r 

8  00  P  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


4.00  P 
4.00  p 


H5.30  p 


H5.30  p 


IO.45  A 
7-15    P 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LOCAL. 


1*6.00  A. 
S.OO  A 
9-00  A 
IO.OO  A 
II 1 .  OO  A 
[I2.00 M 


Q.00   P 

4-OP  P 
5.00  P 
5-30  P 
7.00  P 
8.00  P 
9.00  p 
tfn.xs  *' 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

Fitch  burg,  Elm  hurst, 
San  Lkandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 
"  *     Lorenzo,  Cherrv, 
and 
Havwards. 

1"  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


COAST   DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


7-i5  a 
**9-45  a 
jo. 45  a 

II.45  A 
12.45   P 

'1-45  P 
ta.45  P 
'4-45  P 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8.45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  P 
tt- 


8.25' 


17.45  a     Santa  Cruz   Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8 .05  p 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos£,  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5.50  P 

•2.15  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose',  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io.so  a 

4.15  p     San  Jose1  and  Glenwood 9.20  a 

a. . !5  p    Boulder  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz .70.20  A 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
*7.iS  9.00      11.00  A.  M.,     J1.00    *2.oo    J3-00 

♦4.00  t5-°°      *6.ooP.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.  m.    tl2.oo   *i.oo  lg.00  *3-0Q  t4  00  *5-0Q  P.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*7-oca     San  Jose1    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) i 

J7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jos£, Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations. J8. 

9.00  a  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 

n  .30  a    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations., *8 

*a.45  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jos£,  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,      Monterey,      and 

Pacific  Grove *io 

*3 .  30  p    San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations *g 

•4.15  p  San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 
*5-oo  P  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6 
5.30  P     San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5 

6 .30  p     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7 

fn-45  p     San  Jose-  and  Way  Stations 


A  for  IVorning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

X  Sundays  only.     |  Saturdays  only. 

ftf  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

ITThusdays.  *  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

$  Si'     'days.  ;'  Sundays  and  Mondays. 


Th     PACIFIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 

call.  i«r  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 
quire oZ  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Tramp—"!  used  to  ride  in  my  own  carriage." 
"  But  not  since  your  mother  pushed  it." — Life. 

"This,"  said  the  brakeman,  as  he  coupled  the  coal- 
car  to  the  locomotive,  "is  what  I  call  a  tender  attach- 
ment."— Ex. 

Ella—-'  1  found  a  man  under  my  bed  last  night." 
Stella— "Well,  all  things  come  to  those  who  wait." 
— New  York  Journal. 

"Johnnie,  the  stork  has  just  brought  us  a  little 
sister.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  her  ?  "  "  Naw  ;  I'd 
ruther  see  the  stork."— Boston  Beacon. 

"You  can  always  judge  a  man  by  the  company 
he  keeps."  "  That's  pretty  tough  on  the  warden  of 
the  penitentiary."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

fie— "I  understand  the  government  is  to  rebuild 
the  Maine."  She— "I  wonder  what  they  will  call 
it?"  He— "Why,  Remain,  of  course."— Cornell 
Widow. 

The  bachelor—"  Nero  killed  thousands  just  to  hear 
the  death-rattle  in  their  throats."  The  benedict  (ex- 
tenuatingly)—"  Maybe  he  had  a  baby  to  amuse." — 
New  York  Journal. 

Tramp — "  Wot  1  Didn't  ye  never  hear  o'  me,  de 
human  rat-trap  ?  Well,  >ou  git  me  a  hunk  o'  cheese, 
an*  it'll  only  cost  ye  a  dime  to  watch  me  settin' 
meself." — Harper's  Bazar. 

Lady — "Now  that  you  have  partaken  of  a  good 
dinner,  are  you  equal  to  the  task  of  sawing  some 
wood  ?  "  Tramp — "  Madam,  equal  is  not  the  proper 
word  ;  I'm  superior  to  it." — Chicago  News. 

"That  is  genuine  horse  sense,"  said  Mr.  Murray 
Hill  to  Mr.  Schenley  Park.  "What  is?"  "The 
determination  of  the  United  States  that  Cuba  shall 
have  a  stable  government." — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

She — "Darling,  my  love  is  so  deep  that  I  would 
marry  you  even  if  both  your  legs  were  shot  off." 
He  (kissing  her) — "  But,  dearest,  what  would  you 
do  if  1  also  lost  my  two  arms  ?  "  She—"  Take  your 
trunk  and  travel." — Life. 

Mistress — "I  saw  two  policemen  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  with  you  last  night,  Bridget."  Bridget — 
"Well,  ma'am,  yez  wouldn't  hov  an  unmarried  lady 
be  sitlin'  alone  with  only  wan  policeman,  would  yez  ? 
The  other  wan  wuz  a  chaperon." — Puck. 

"  Ah  1  "  joyfully  cried  the  young  man  who  had  got 
employment  at  painting  the  Union  Station,  "the 
prophecies  of  my  family  are  now  being  fulfilled. 
They  often  said  that  I  would  adorn  some  great  station 
before  I  died." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

As  a  brick  fell  from  a  carrier's  hod  it  knocked 
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below.  "  That  must  have  been  an  American  brick," 
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Kate — ' '  Belle  and  Charley  seem  to  be  rather  sweet 
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when  they  went  out." — Boston  Transcript. 
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mopped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  ' '  is  one  of 
the  narrowest  escapes  I  have  had  for  some  time." 
"What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  his  aid.  "See 
this  type-written  page  ?  I  said  in  dictation  that  I  was 
'  seeking  light,'  and  the  amanuensis  got  it  '  seeking 
fight '  1  " — Washington  Star. 

"  My  fortune  is  made  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  I  will  be  rich 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  avarice.  I  shall  start 
for  the  Klondike  to-morrow.  My  chemistry  will  be 
my  salvation."  "How  so;  have  you  discovered  a 
compound  that  will  aid  in  the  detection  of  gold  de- 
posits?" "No;  I  have  invented  a  yeast  that  will 
make  six  loaves  of  bread  from  the  flour  ordinarily  re- 
quired for  one." — Up-to-Date. 

"  Now,  boys,  I  have  a  few  questions  in  fractions  to 
ask,"  said  a  teacher;  "suppose  I  have  a  piece  of 
beefsteak  and  cut  it  into  sixteen  pieces,  what  would 
those  pieces  be  called  ?  "  "  Sixteenths,"  answered  one 
boy,  after  meditating  a  moment.  "Very  good, 
And  when  the  sixteenths  were  cut  in  half,  what 
would  they  be  ?  "  There  was  silence  in  the  class  ; 
but  presently  a  little  boy  at  the  foot  put  up  his  hand. 
"Do  you  know,  Johnny?"  "Hash!"  answered 
Johnny,  confidently. — Current  Literature. 
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It  can  not  be  denied  that  Admiral  Dewey's  brilliant  victory 
Dobs  Manila  at  Manila  has  turned  the  thoughts  of  the 
Mean  Colonial  American  people  toward  a  colonial  empire. 
Em?ike?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  conservatism 

of  this  republic,  however  closely  it  may  have  clung  to  its 
traditions,  its  conservatism  is  melting  and  its  traditions  are 
being  swept  away.  The  fall  of  the  ancient  city  of  Manila, 
over  which  the  flag  of  Spain  has  floated  for  four  hundred 
years — the  humiliation  of  that  flag  under  the  thunder  of 
American  guns — the  result  of  that  conflict,  which  adds  an- 
other to  the  great  decisive  battles  of  the  world — these 
momentous  events  have  not  only  stirred  the  blood  of  the 
American  people,  but  have  set  new  ideas  to  germinating  in 
the  American  brain.  Hitherto  the  ambition  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  been  continental  merely  ;  now,  if  these  ideas 
of  colonial   conquest    shall   continue,  the  ambition  of   the 


American  people  will  not  be  continental  merely,  but  will  be 
bounded  only  by  the  world. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what  the  decision  of  the  American 
nation  may  be  in  this  most  momentous  matter.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  hinges  largely  upon  the  results  of  war,  and 
whither  war  may  lead  no  man  can  tell.  As  we  write, 
the  flames  of  insurgent  torches  may  light  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  Luzon  to  Mindanao,  in  the  Indian  seas.  As 
we  write,  the  squadrons  of  the  United  States  and  Spain  may 
be  engaged  in  a  death-grapple  upon  the  waters  of  the  gray 
Atlantic.  As  we  write,  the  throne  of  the  Alfonsists  in  Spain 
seems  toppling  to  its  fall,  and  revolution  raises  its  grim  head 
throughout  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  from  the  stormy  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  blue  Mediterranean,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  It  is  impossible  in  such  times  to  fore- 
cast what  the  course  of  a  people  may  be — least  of  all  to 
forecast  the  course  of  a  people  who  are  engaged  in  war. 
But  the  trend  of  thought  throughout  this  nation  seems  to  in- 
cline favorably  toward  the  permanent  holding  of  the  Philip-, 
pine  Islands,  and  that  means  a  colonial  empire. 

What  resistance  may  be  made  to  such  a  marked  change 
in  our  national  policy  will  be  but  feeble.  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  shown  themselves  not  only  not  averse  to  for- 
eign intervention,  but  eager  to  rush  into  war.  President 
McKinley,  while  for  a  time  he  held  out  against  war,  at  last 
yielded,  and  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  war  had  he 
chosen,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  committed  to  the  new 
congressional  policy  of  foreign  interference.  The  press 
throughout  the  country  in  an  almost  overwhelming  majority 
has  been  in  favor  of  war.  The  various  States  of  the  Union, 
as  voiced  through  their  governors  and  legislators,  have 
approved  of  the  action  of  Congress.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  our  tradition  of  avoidance  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments, as  inculcated  by  Washington  in  his  farewell  address, 
is  dying  if  not  dead.  The  step  from  foreign  interference  to 
foreign  war  has  been  passed.  From  foreign  war  to  foreign 
conquest  is  but  another  step.     We  think  it  will  be  made. 

We  spoke  of  the  feeble  resistance  that  will  be  made  to 
the  new  policy  of  foreign  invasion  and  colonial  empire. 
That  resistance  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  most  con- 
servative element  of  the  nation,  naturally  an  inconspicuous 
minority.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  come  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  colonial  policy  from  the  present  Congress  ; 
from  the  bulk  of  the  Republican  party,  because  it  is  in  power  ; 
from  the  politicians,  because  they  will  scent  hosts  of  fat 
offices  under  this  new  dispensation  ;  and  from  the  youth  of 
the  nation.  To  the  young,  war  is  never  distasteful,  because 
it  brings  excitement,  and  to  the  bold  and  daring  youth  it 
often  brings  fortune  and  fame.  Old  men  count  the  cost  of 
war,  but  young  men  never  do.  Yet  even  to  the  old  the 
costs  of  war  are  receding  into  the  dim  distance — they  are 
becoming  eclipsed  by  the  prospect  of  trade  with  fat  and 
juicy  colonies,  of  which  we  shall  have  the  sole  picking. 
And  last  of  all,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  executive,  who 
may  now  be  considered  as  in  favor  of  conquest  and  colonial 
empire.  If  the  new  policy  over  which  the  nation  hesitates 
should  become  the  national  policy,  William  McKinley  will 
pass  into  history  as  the  first  American  President  who 
turned  a  continental  republic  into  a  world-wide  empire. 
George  Washington  created  the  republic,  Abraham  Lincoln 
saved  it  from  being  rent  in  twain,  William  McKinley — well, 
William  McKinley  may  profit  by  their  example. 


Will  Hawai 

Follow 

Manila? 


If  the  new  policy  shall  have  its  way,  the  conquest  of  Manila 
will  speedily  be  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Luzon,  the  conquest  of  Luzon  by  the  con- 
quest of  all  the  Philippines.  When  we  shall 
have  taken  all  the  islands  of  that  enormous  archipelago,  the 
Hawaiian  group  will  seem  but  a  mere  mouthful.  The  con- 
quest of  the  Philippines  will  inevitably  be  followed  by  the 
annexation  of  the  other  Spanish  groups  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Caroline  and  Ladrone  Islands,  lying  on  the  way  to  Hawaii. 
Porto  Rico  will  follow  next,  and  possibly  other  islands  of  the 
Spanish  Antilles.  We  have  given  a  promise  to  the  world 
that  we  would  not  annex  Cuba,  and  it  would  be  seemly  for 
us  at  least  to   keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  if  we 


break  it  to  the  hope.  In  other  words,  we  need  not  annex 
Cuba,  as  we  have  promised  not  to  do  so.  But  we  might 
assist  the  insurgents  to  erect  a  republic,  then  send  colonies 
of  Americans  there,  and  let  them  petition  that  it  be  admitted 
as  a  State  of  the  American  Union.  That  is  what  we  did  with 
Texas.  That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  with  Hawaii. 
That  is  what  we  shall  probably  do  with  Cuba.  It  is  merely 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Great  Britain,  our  new 
friend  and  ally.  Her  advance  in  South  Africa  has  blazed  for 
us  the  way. 

The  Argonaut  has  opposed  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  be- 
cause that  scheme  was  opposed  to  our  traditional  policy. 
But  if  our  traditional  policy  is  going  by  the  board,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  annex  Hawaii.  There  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  reason  why  we  should.  Hitherto  our 
interests  have  been  purely  domestic,  and  we  have  not  needed 
a  navy  for  offensive  purposes,  but  rather  for  coast  defense. 
Under  our  new  policy,  we  shall  need  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful navy,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  shall  guard  our 
possessions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Under  the  old 
policy,  we  had  no  need  of  Hawaii.  Under  the  new  policy, 
we  shall  have  great  need  of  Hawaii,  and  therefore  we  should 
take  it.  But  under  the  new  policy,  whether  we  needed  it  or 
not,  we  should  take  it  anyway,  because  it  would  make  an- 
other coaling  station  and  another  colony. 

But  Hawaii  is  insignificant  as  compared  to  the  Philip- 
pines. With  its  meagre  population  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  thousand,  Hawaii  seems  pitiful  compared  to  the  royal 
archipelago,  with  its  hundreds  of  islands  and  its  seven  mill- 
ions of  population.  Hawaii,  with  sugar  as  its  almost  soli- 
tary product,  its  paltry  rice-paddies,  and  its  embryo  coffee- 
fields,  could  not  be  compared  with  the  Philippines,  which,  as 
yet  only  partially  tilled  and  partially  explored,  supply  the 
world  with  vast  quantities  of  rice,  of  tobacco,  of  hemp,  of 
sugar,  and  countless  other  products. 


Under  the  new  policy,  the  politician  who  shall  become 
Civil  and  viceroy  of  the   Philippine  Archipelago,  and 

Military  Posts  the  minor  politicians  who  shall  become 
m  the  Colonies,  captains-general  of  the  various  islands,  will 
take  precedence  at  the  imperial  levees  at  Washington  over 
the  captains-general  of  such  insignificant  points  as  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico.  But  the  choicest  jewel  in  the  imperial 
crown  of  America,  the  post  ranking  with  that  of  viceroy  of 
Ireland  in  Great  Britain's  hegemony,  will  be  the  post  of 
viceroy  of  Cuba. 

The  questions  of  governing  these  colonies  will  not  be 
difficult  under  the  new  policy.  Hitherto  it  has  been  deemed 
unconstitutional  to  annex  territories  that  were  not  States  ; 
but  that  can  be  easily  arranged  by  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution — or  without  one,  for  that  matter.  As  all  of 
these  colonies  are  inhabited  by  semi-servile  peoples,  there 
need  be  no  question  of  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  The  government  may  be  quasi-military  in  char- 
acter. As  under  the  present  Spanish  administrations,  there 
may  be  two  sets  of  officials,  civil  and  military.  This  would 
make  two  sets  of  places  for  deserving  men  in  and  out  of 
the  army. 

Inasmuch  as  our  new  colonies  will  all  be  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical,  it  might  be  well  to  draw  upon  our  blacks  for  soldiers 
to  garrison  the  cities  there.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
nearly  four  millions  of  colored  males,  over  two  millions  of 
military  age.  When  the  Creator  placed  the  black  man  in 
the  midst  of  tropical  jungles,  he  mercifully  gave  him  an 
abnormal  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  his  blood  to  fight 
fever  withal — the  Creator  having  first  planted  in  these  trop- 
ical jungles  an  abnormal  variety  and  number  of  fever-germs. 
Thus  has  it  come  to  pass  in  the  long  course  of  ages  that  the 
black  man  has  become  immune  to  fevers  which  are  fatal  to  his 
white  brother.  Therefore  we  might  raise  from  our  millions 
of  blacks  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  fitted  for  fever- 
stricken  colonies. 

This  black  soldiery  might  be  officered  by  whites,  but  that 
the  rank  and  file  should  be  dark-skinned  would  be  an  ac" 
vantage   in   our  new  colonies,  as  most   of  the  natives 
are  of  varying  degrees   of   darkness,  from    the    coal- 1/- 
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dwarf  negritos  of  the  Philippines  to  the  brown  Kanakas  of 
Hawaii  and  the  coffee-colored  mulattoes  of  Cuba.  Thus 
there  would  be  a  spirit  of  equality  and  friendship  existing 
between  these  our  foreign  legions  and  the  natives  of  our  new 
colonies,  which  would  be  impossible  were  our  soldiers  white 
instead  of  black. 


To  those  who  may  doubt  the  realization   of  the   foregoing 
hypotheses,  we  can  only  say  that  they  may 
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Great  Standing  be  in  error.  The  picture  here  presented 
Armies.  would,  we  think,  be  received  with  favor  by  a 

majority  of  the  American  people.  The  opposition'  to  the 
new  policy  would  be  feeble  and  numerically  small.  The 
conservatism  of  the  rich,  the  cultured,  the  highly  educated, 
and  the  professional  classes  might  induce  them  to  look  upon 
this  new  policy  with  disfavor,  but  they  need  fear  nothing. 
Money  is  indispensable  everywhere  except  in  heaven,  and 
brains,  education,  and  courage  will  always  come  to  the  front. 
Cadets  of  wealthy  houses  would  fill  high  positions  in  the 
vice-regal  courts  of  our  new  colonies,  and  young  men  of 
poverty  and  brains  would  seek  the  colonial  service  to  struggle 
up  to  fortune,  as  so  many  young  Englishmen  have  done  in 
India  since  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings. 

And  as  for  that  wealth  which  is  not  only  conservative  but 
cowardly,  it,  too,  need  fear  nothing.  With  the  vast  inter- 
ests resulting  from  our  new  policy  and  the  needs  of  our 
colonial  empire,  a  large  standing  army  will  be  necessary. 
Around  great  cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago,  there  will  be  great  garrisons.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  cities  like  San  Francisco,  one  will  see,  as  in  Euro- 
pean cities,  vast  buildings,  great  casernes,  enormous  bar- 
racks, human  hives  wherein  are  congregated  thousands  of 
soldiers  trained  to  slay  their  fellow-man  across  the  border 
and  to  keep  their  fellow-man  on  this  side  of  it  in  order. 
There  will  be  no  more  riots,  no  more  trades-union  boycotts, 
no  more  railway  strikes  under  our  new  policy.  Our  great 
standing  army  will  settle  all  that.  The  man  of  millions,  the 
capitalist,  the  real-estate  owner — all  of  these  need  have  no 
fear.  Wealth  will  be  protected,  and  life  if  not  liberty  will 
be  safe  under  our  new  colonial  empire. 

Is  all  this  merely  an  iridescent  dream  ?  Can  it  be  that 
this  republic  is  on  the  verge  of  this  new  policy  ?  Are  we 
about  to  change  from  the  chrysalis  stage  of  a  republic  into 
a  gaudy  butterfly  of  a  colonial  empire  ?  A  month  ago  these 
words  would  have  seemed  folly.  Now  they  will  fall  upon 
attentive  ears.  But  if  our  sometime  simple  republic,  simple 
as  was  the  Roman  republic  in  the  days  before  the  Caesars — 
if  this,  our  republic,  shall  become  an  empire,  what  will  be 
its  future  ?  Will  it,  like  the  Roman  republic,  make  the  known 
world  its  boundaries  ?  Will  it  send  pro-consuls  into  distant 
lands  ?  Will  it,  like  the  Carthaginian  republic,  hire  mercenary 
armies  which  shall  alternately  level  their  arms  against  the 
enemies  of  the  state  and  against  the  state  itself  ?  Will  its 
armies  rule  it,  as  Rome  was  ruled  by  its  Praetorian  guards  ? 
Will  it,  like  Carthage,  send  some  general  into  Spain  to  make 
of  it  a  province,  as  Hamilcar  Barca  made  Hispania  a  Car- 
thaginian province  ?  Will  it  meet  some  mighty  rival  as 
Carthage  did  in  Rome?  The  known  world  was  not  large 
enough  for  the  two  great  empires  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome. 
Will  it  be  large  enough  for  our  great  colonial  empire  and  a 
rival  one  ?  And  if  one  day  some  new  Cato  shall  cry  of  one 
of  them  as  the  censor  did  of  Carthage,  "  Delenda  est  Car- 
thago," of  which  empire  shall  it  be  written  that  she  was  de- 
stroyed ?     ) 


for  Senator.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  has  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the 
State.  A  college  graduate,  he  continued  his  studies  in 
Europe,  and  is  a  man  who  is  informed  both  by  read- 
ing and  wide  travel.  In  the  absence  of  Senator  White  he  could 
probably  rally  more  Democrats  to  his  support  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  than  could  any  other  man,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  next  senator,  whether  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  will  come  from  that  section. 

In  Ventura  County  all  is  not  plain  sailing  among  the  poli- 
ticians at  present.  That  small  county  has  three  candidates 
for  prominent  positions  on  the  State  ticket.  Samuel  Black, 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  is  desirous  of  holding 
the  office  for  another  term,  and  though  Linscott,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  is  looming  up  as  an  opponent,  it  is  understood  that  he 
has  a  good  chance  for  the  nomination.  Judge  Blackstock, 
of  the  same  county,  wants  to  be  a  railroad  commissioner, 
and  Judge  Williams  aspires  to  the  supreme  bench.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Ventura  will  get  more  than  one  position  on  the 
ticket,  so  that,  unless  they  combine  their  forces  on  one  of 
the  three,  they  are  likely  to  lose  all. 


The  interest  in  the  war  and  the  news  from  Manila,  Cuba, 
Domes  in  the  anQ  P°rt0  R>co  have  f°r  a  'ime  eclipsed  all 
Political  other  subjects,  and  even  the  politicians  have 

Camp-  retired  from  view.     The   enlistment  of  the 

volunteers  from  this  State,  however,  may  have  one  unex- 
pected effect.  The  work  has  devolved  largely  upon 
Governor  Budd  and  General  John  H.  Dickinson,  and  made 
them  for  the  time  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  State. 
So  far  as  Governor  Budd  is  concerned  this  has  not  made 
much  difference,  as  he  manages  to  keep  himself  in  the 
public  view  more  successfully  than  any  other  of  the  recent 
chief  executives  in  this  State.  With  General  Dickinson, 
however,  it  is  different.  He  has  been  regarded  as  a  dark 
horse  in  the  race  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor, but,  until  recently,  scarcely  among  the  leaders. 
During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  he  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  Republican  members  of  the 
senate,  if  not  the  most  influential ;  but  his  candidacy  for  the 
higher  position  has  not  been  actively  pushed.  The  fight 
for  the  appointment  as  biig;tdier-general  has  enlisted  a  host 
of  friends  in  his  active  support,  and  now  that  he  has 
failed  they  will  push  him  for  the  gubernatorial  nomi- 
nation as  a  vindication  of  his  standing  with  the  people. 
Hi;  friends  are  many  and  active,  and  for  this  reason  Flint, 
Bvt  n,  Pardee,  and  the  other  aspirants  may  find  themselves 
closely  pushed  at  the  convention. 

In   the   southern   part  of  the   State  the  Democrats  are 
actively  pushing  Abbott  Kinney  to  the  front  as  a  candidate 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  several  trustworthy 
C  ba  Boasters  correspondents  at  work  in  Florida  with  the 
in  American  troops  being  mobilized  there,  presumably  for 
Camps,  the  invasion  of  Cuba.    These  correspondents 

are  sending  letters  which  are  apparently  based  on  facts,  and 
not  made  up  of  fantastic  fabrications,  as  is  the  bulk  of  the 
stuff  in  the  yellow  journals  East  and  West. 

One  of  the  Chronicle's  correspondents,  John  R.  Rathom, 
writing  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  says  that  the  "  infantry  officers 
are  discussing  the  inexplicable  action  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  making  arrangements  for  the  dispatch  of  such  a 
small  force  to  Cuba."  Mr.  Rathom  further  comments  on 
the  depleted  condition  of  the  supply  department,  and  says 
that  "  the  four  quartermasters'  sub-stores  at  Tampa  are  ab- 
solutely empty,  and  the  signal  -  service  department  and 
medical  arm  have  as  yet  received  none  of  their  outfit." 
The  Chronicle1  s  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  War  Department  is  putting  a  great  deal  of  reliance  on  the 
promise  of  support  from  General  Gomez,  but  I  am  not  very  favorably 
impressed  with  the  appearance  of  the  Cuban  troops  here  or  their  ability 
to  hold  their  own  in  a  fight.  The  majority  here  are  very  small,  excita- 
ble, erratic,  about  half  of  them  boys  from  seventeen  to  twenty,  and 
physically  unfit.  They  go  about  the  camps  brandishing  their  machetes 
and  telling  our  infantry-men,  who  tower  above  them  like  giants,  how 
they  are  going  to  cut  the  Spaniards  into  pieces.  Their  whole  spirit  is 
one  of  frothy  boasting.  Neither  our  officers  nor  men  attempt  to  dis- 
guise iheir  contempt  for  these  Cuban  heroes.  It  will  be  well  for  General 
Miles  to  put  a  big  discount  on  the  value  of  the  assistance  of  Gomez  and 
his  followers.  Twenty  army  officers  here  tell  me  that  if  Blanco's  army 
is  engaged,  United  States  troops  will  have  to  do  the  fighting." 

Mr.  Rathom's  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  is  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the  Cuban  cause — none 
the  less,  he  is  trying  to  tell  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  is  right.  If  the  one-hundreth  part  of  what 
we  have  been  told  by  the  yellow  papers  about  Cuban  bravery 
be  true,  all  that  they  need  is  arms  and  ammunition  to  drive 
the  Spaniards  into  the  sea  ;  but  we  are  very  firmly  convinced 
that  to  drive  the  Spaniards  into  the  sea  they  need  not  only 
powder  and  guns,  but  men  behind  the  guns — and  American 
men  at  that.  It  is  unfortunately  too  true — our  troops  will 
have  to  do  the  fighting  for  them  ;  but  it  will  be  well  for  the 
War  Department  to  pause  before  sending  a  handful  of  our 
boys  in  blue  into  Cuba  to  face  Blanco  and  his  hundred 
thousand  men  with  no  greater  approach  to  equality  in  num- 
bers except  that  due  to  relying  on  these  boastful  greasers. 
Blanco's  men  are  veterans.  If  half  of  his  troops  have 
fallen  in  battle  and  succumbed  to  disease,  this  is  the  other 
half — the  half  that  has  defied  disease  and  battle.  To  send 
a  force  of  a  few  thousand  American  soldiers  against  a  hun- 
dred thousand  seasoned  Spanish  veterans  would  be  murder. 
And  General  Alger,  the  War  Secretary  and  General  Miles, 
the  commander-in-chief,  would  be  accessory  before  the  fact. 


The  bill  now  before   Congress,  which   is  called   the  "  War 
How  War  Revenue  Bill "   and  which  has  already  been 

is  passed  by  a  party  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

Paid  For.  resentatives,  will  remind  those  who  are  of 

more  than  middle  age  of  the  burdens  of  direct  taxes  experi- 
enced in  the  Civil  War.  Here  are  some  of  the  new  taxes  : 
The  tax  of  $1  per  barrel  on  beer,  ale,  and  porter  has  been  increased 
to  $2.  All  manufactured  tobacco  is  to  pay  12  cents  a  pound.  Cigar- 
ettes weighing  more  than  three  pounds  per  r.ooo  will  pay  $4  per  1,000, 
and  those  weighing  less,  $2  per  1,000.  A  license  is  provided  to  be  paid 
by  tobacco-dealers  and  manufacturers.  Dealers  in  leaf-tobacco,  whose 
annual  sales  exceed  $10,000,  are  taxed  $48  ;  those  who  fall  below 
$10,000  are  to  pay  $24.  Other  dealers  above  the  $10,000  line  will  pay 
$12,  and  those  below  $4,80.  Manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  cigars  are 
also  divided  into  two  classes  in  the  same  manner,  and  pay  $24  and  $12, 
respectively.  Peddlers  of  tobacco  are  of  four  classes — those  afoot  pay 
$7.20  license  ;  to  use  one  horse  costs  $12  ;  two  horses,  $24  ;  and  more 
than  two  horses,  $48.  Bank-checks  or  drafts  of  more  than  $20  will  cost 
2  cents  each.  Bills  of  exchange  less  than  $100  pay  5  cents  ;  bills  above 
$100  and  not  exceeding  $5,000  have  a  graded  tax  ranging  from  10  cents 
to  $1.50.  For  every  $2,500,  or  part  of  $2,500,  in  excess  of  $5,000,  the 
tax  is  $1.  Foreign  bills  of  exchange  pay  the  same,  except  when  issued 
in  sets  of  three  ;  in  that  case,  the  tax  is  laid  on  every  bill  of  each  set, 
and  up  to  $rso  is  three  cents  ;  between  $150  and  $7,500,  the  tax  ranges 
from  5  cents  to  $1,  with  30  cents  for  every  additional  $2,500  or  part 
thereof ;  bills  of  lading  on  exports,  10  cents  ;  express  companies,  for 


each  package  transferred,  from  1  cent  to  5  cents  ;  indemnity  bonds,  50 
cents  ;  other  bonds,  except  court  bonds,  25  cents  ;  certificate  of  port 
warden  and  others,  25  cents  ;  certificate  of  bank  deposits,  from  2  to  5 
cents  ;  contracts  of  charter,  from  $3  to  $ro,  according  to  tonnage  ; 
contracts  and  notes,  10  cents  ;  conveyances,  from  50  cents  to  $20,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  consideration  up  to  $20,000,  and  above  that 
$20  for  every  additional  $10,000  ;  telegraphic  dispatches,  from  1  to  2 
cents  ;  customs  entries,  25  cents  to  $1  ;  withdrawals,  50  cents  ;  life- 
insurance  policies,  20  cents  on  each  $1,000  ;  marine  and  fire-insurance, 
25  cents  for  each  policy  ;  leases  and  agreements  for  three  years 
or  less,  50  cents  ;  for  more  than  three  years,  $1.  Manifests,  en- 
trances, and  clearances  for  vessels  from  $1  to  $5,  according  to  tonnage. 
Real-estate  or  chattel  mortgages,  from  50  cents  to  $15,  on  sums  ranging 
from  $100  to  $20,000  ;  above  $20,000,  each  additional  $10,000,  or  part 
thereof,  is  taxed  $10.  Foreign  passage-tickets  less  than  $30  are  to  be 
taxed  $1  ;  exceeding  $30,  the  tax  is  $5.  Powers  of  attorney  to  sell  or 
lease  real  estate,  $1  ;  other  powers  of  attorney,  including  proxies,  25 
cents  ;  probates  of  wills,  50  cents  on  the  value  of  estate  up  to  $2,500  ; 
between  that  value  and  $150,000  the  tax  ranges  from  $1  to  $20,  and 
for  every  additional  $50,000,  or  part  of  it,  $10  ;  protests  of  commercial 
paper,  25  cents  ;  warehouse  receipts,  25  cents.  On  medicines,  pro- 
prietary articles,  and  preparations,  together  with  perfumery  and  cos- 
metics, an  impost  is  laid,  based  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  put 
up,  which  amounts  to  a  rate  of  four  per  cent,  of  their  value.  Chewing 
gum,  where  the  retail  price  is  5  cents,  is  taxed  1  cent  ;  a  higher  price 
pays  2  cents  ;  mineral  waters  and  kindred  beverages  not  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  internal  revenue  taxes,  1  cent  on  pint  bottles  and  2  cents  on 
larger  botdes  ;  domestic  or  imported  sparkling  wines,  2  cents  on  pint 
bottles  and  4  cents  on  larger  ones.  A  tonnage  tax  is  placed  on  foreign 
vessels  amounting  to  8  cents  per  ton,  and  not  to  exceed  96  cents  per  ton 
in  one  year  on  all  vessels  from  ports  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
a  tax  of  20  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  $2.40  in  one  year,  on  all  other 
.foreign  vessels. 

The  final  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  borrow  $500,000,000  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
and  issue  bonds,  redeemable  in  coin  and  payable  after  ten 
years  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  There  is  also  provision  to 
supplement  the  loan  with  an  issue  of  Treasury  certificates, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  and  bearing  three  per  cent,  in- 
terest. By  amendment  there  were  some  minor  changes, 
probably  the  most  important  of  which  placed  a  tax  on 
long-distance  telephone  messages.  A  distance  less  than 
thirty  miles  is  exempt.  On  longer  distances  the  tax  is  1 
cent  on  a  charge  of  25  cents,  2  cents  on  messages  up  to  $1, 
5  cents  on  messages  costing  from  $1  to  $5,  and  10  cents  on 
those  exceeding  $5.  The  estimate  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  that  the  bill  will  yield  additional  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  $100,000,000,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed about  as  follows  :  Fermented  liquors,  $35,000,- 
000  ;  tobacco  and  cigars,  $25,000,000  ;  tobacco  licenses, 
$5,000,000 ;  tax  on  documents,  telegrams,  etc.,  $30,000,- 
000;  tonnage  taxes,  $2,500,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  measures  proposed  for  war 
revenue  are  in  the  form  of  internal  revenue  taxes.  Tea 
and  coffee  have  not  been  included.  Higher  tariff  taxes  have 
not  been  proposed  because  the  volume  of  imports  is  an  un- 
certain quantity,  especially  in  times  when  commerce  is  so 
directly  affected  as  in  the  present  war.  As  usual,  war  will 
prove  costly  savagery.  It  is  vastly  more  expensive  to  an 
army  and  navy  now  than  ever  before.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  first  two  months  of  war  is  costing  $90,000,000,  aside 
from  the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  already  made  and 
practically  used  up.  The  measure  in  hand  is  merely  a  fore- 
taste of  the  direct  taxes  to  which  the  North  submitted  in  the 
sixties.  Personal  taxes  were  levied,  and  trades  and  even  pro- 
fessions were  required  to  pay  fees  to  the  government.  Every 
sort  of  public  amusement  had  its  license,  and  propositions 
to  tax  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  congressmen  were  de- 
feated after  long  debates.  Watches,  pianos,  carriages,  plate, 
and  billiard-tables  were  special  objects  of  taxation  as  lux- 
uries. Publishers  of  periodicals  paid  three  per  cent,  of  their 
receipts  for  advertisements.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  stamp-tax  was  carried  may  be  gained  when  it  is 
recalled  that  every  box  of  matches,  every  photograph,  and 
even  every  can  of  preserved  fruit  bore  its  revenue  label. 
Many  of  these  imposts  outlived  the  war  for  many  years. 
Most  of  the  taxes  on  documents  were  not  removed  until 
1872,  and  those  upon  bank-checks,  matches,  and  medicines 
remained  until  1S83. 

The  bill  now  pending  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  29th  by  a  vote  of  181  to  131,  which  was  very 
nearly  a  party  vote.  Only  five  Democrats — Cummings, 
McClellan,  and  Griggs,  of  New  York,  Fitzgerald,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, McAleer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Wheeler,  of  Ala- 
bama— voted  in  its  favor.  Two  Republicans — Linney,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Thorp,  of  Virginia — voted  against  it. 
A  number  of  Democrats  declined  to  vote  at  all.  The  ob- 
jections made  by  the  Democrats  are  two-fold.  They  ob- 
ject to  the  bond-issuing  feature,  and  wanted  an  income  tax 
included.  The  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
wholly  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  what  view  of  those  two 
propositions  that  body  will  take.  Its  success,  defeat,  or 
amendment  depends  largely  on  the  discussion  of  the  two 
points  named. 

Last  week  we  remarked  that  the  long  silence  of  Commodore 
Dewev  looked  ominous,  and  that  the  delayed 

Thh  Present  '  ' 

Situation  news  might   mean  heavy  losses  to   our  fleet. 

at  Manila,  two  (jays  after  ^[s  was  printed,  Commodore 

Dewey's  delayed  dispatches  came.     We  were  inexpressibly 
gratified  to  learn  that  our  fears  were  groundless.     The  losses 
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to  the  American  fleet  were  nominal.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  not  a  life  was  lost  on  the  American  side,  and  only 
eight  men  wounded,  while  the  losses  to  the  Spaniards 
afloat  and  ashore  aggregate  twelve  hundred  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  modest  dispatches  of  Commodore  Dewey  make  his 
victory  even  more  brilliant  than  at  first  it  seemed.  Briefly 
to  recapitulate,  he  received  news  that  war  was  declared  on 
Saturday,  April  23d  ;  he  quitted  British  waters  on  Monday, 
April  25th  ;  he  sailed  for  Manila  on  Wednesday,  April  27th  ; 
he  passed  the  batteries  at  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay  on 
Saturday,  April  30th  ;  he  destroyed  all  the  ships  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  and  silenced  three  batteries  on  Sunday,  May 
1st  ;  he  seized  the  navy-yard,  blew  up  six  batteries,  cut  the 
cable,  blockaded  Manila,  and  drove  the  Spanish  forces  out 
of  Cavite  on  Monday,  May  2d.  The  losses  inflicted  upon 
the  Spaniards  include  ten  warships,  four  torpedo-boats,  two 
transports,  a  navy-yard,  and  nine  batteries.  Twelve  hundred 
Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Spanish  property 
destroyed  is  estimated  at  six  millions  of  dollars.  The 
American  loss  includes  eight  men  wounded  and  five  thousand 
dollars'  damage  to  ships. 

Commodore  Dewey  has  received  by  cable  the  thanks  of 
Congress,  and  by  the  President  has  been  appointed  acting 
rear-admiral.  He  now  holds  the  fortifications  of  Manila 
harbor,  has  the  port  blockaded,  and  has  that  city  under  his 
guns.  Owing  to  his  small  force — less  than  two  thousand 
men — he  will  not  send  men  ashore  until  reinforced. 

Our  government  is  now  preparing  to  embark  troop-ships, 
and  some  five  thousand  troops  of  all  arms  will  sail  from  San 
Francisco  within  a  week  in  the  City  of  Peking  and  other 
transports,  preceded  by  the  warship  Charleston.  These 
will  soon  be  followed  by  five  thousand  additional  troops. 
The  fate  of  the  Philippines  is  as  yet  undetermined,  but  they 
will  certainly  be  held  until  the  war  is  over. 

Nothing  could  more  strikingly  demonstrate  the  difference 
between  the  American  and  Spanish  temperament  than  Com- 
modore Dewey's  quick,  sharp  work.  Spain  is  the  land  of 
manana.  "  To-morrow "  is  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Spaniard,  from  the  grandee  to  the  beggar.  The  Spanish 
officials  at  the  Philippines  knew  of  Dewey's  coming,  and 
should  have  been  prepared  for  him  ;  but  they  did  not  even 
have  a  search-light  on  Corregidor  Island.  Thus  he  passed 
the  outer  batteries  under  cover  of  darkness.  But  if  the 
Spaniards  were  tardy,  they  were  not  cowardly.  Those 
journals  which  underrate  the  valor  of  the  Spanish  sailors 
only  minimize  the  victory  of  the  dashing  Dewey  and  his 
gallant  men.  The  Spaniards  fought  like  heroes,  and  only 
heroes  could  have  subdued  them.  The  Spanish  admiral, 
Montijo,  fought  his  flag-ship,  the  Christina,  until  she  was  on 
fire  from  stem  to  stern  and  sinking  under  his  feet  ;  then, 
transferring  his  flag  in  a  small  row-boat  under  a  hail  of 
steel  to  the  Is/a  de  Cuba,  on  which  he  hoisted  his  flag,  he 
fought  her  until  she,  too,  went  down.  History  will  not  for- 
get an  admiral  who  could  fight  his  ships  thus  bravely, 
standing  unprotected  on  the  bridge,  where  his  flag-captain 
was  blown  to  pieces  beside  him  by  a  shell.  The  bravery 
of  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  sneered  at — it  is  only  equaled 
by  the  bravery  of  Commodore  Dewey  who  fought  his 
flag-ship,  the  Olympia,  from  the  bridge,  also  unprotected, 
and  not  behind  the  steel  plates  of  the  conning-tower. 

All  hail  to  Admiral  Dewey  !  He  is  a  brave  and  gallant 
sailor,  and  it  is  all  the  more  glory  to  him  that  the  sailor 
whom  he  defeated  was  also  gallant  and  brave. 


The  quota  of  volunteers  called  for  by  the  President  from 
IOur  Means  l^'s  State  was  mustered   in  this  week.     The 

of  Defense  call  was  for  two  regiments  and  three  battal- 

'Withdrawn.  jons  0f  jnfantrVj  ancj  four  batteries  of  heavy 

artillery,  or  2,688  men  and  officers  in  the  infantry  branch  of 
the  service,  and  600  in  the  artillery.  This  is  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  it  was  supposed  at  first  would  be  enlisted,  but  an 
infantry  company  in  the  volunteer  service  consists  of  84  men 
and  officers,  and  a  battery  of  1 50  in  alL  The  infantry  has 
been  all  drawn  from  the  militia  companies,  the  regiments 
and  companies  being  drawn  in  their  entirety.  The  First  Reg- 
iment of  this  city  was  accepted  as  an  organization,  and  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  be  mustered  into  the  service. 
The  Seventh  Regiment  of  Southern  California  was  also 
taken.  This  left  the  two  battalions  to  be  selected  from  the 
other  three  regiments.  From  the  Second,  Company  E  of 
Sacramento  was  drawn,  and  from  the  Sixth  Companies  A 
and  B  of  Stockton,  C  of  Fresno,  D  of  Modesto,  E  of  Vi- 
salia,  G  of  Bakersfield,  and  H  of  Merced.  This  left  the 
Fifth  Regiment  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Second  out  in  the 
cold,  much  to  their  chagrin. 

The  result  of  the  physical  examinations  was  somewhat 
surprising.  In  the  First  Regiment,  twenty-two  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  one-quarter,  were  rejected  as  not  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements. The  men  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  were  al 
examined  by  local  surgeons  before  coming  to  this  city,  yet 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  them  were  rejected.  This  would  in- 
dicate either  that  the  local  examination  was  carelessly  con- 


ducted, or  that  the  south-land  does  not  produce  as  hardy  a 
lot  of  men  as  are  those  who  breathe  in  the  winds  and  fogs 
of  this  neighborhood.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  percentage  of  physically  defective  young  men 
would  hold  good  if  the  examinations  were  extended  more 
broadly.  The  militia  organizations  would  be  expected  to 
attract  the  more  athletic  class  of  young  men,  whose  abun- 
dance of  physical  health  would  class  them  among  the  fight- 
ers. Yet  the  requirements,  as  published,  are  not  severe, 
and  it  would  be  discouraging  to  think  that  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  youth  of  California  could  not  pass  such  an 
examination. 

The  most  interesting  question  that  was  raised  during  the 
week  in  connection  with  the  California  volunteers  was 
whether  they  would  form  a  part  of  the  army  of  occupation 
for  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  known  early  in  the  week 
that  Admiral  Dewey  had  asked  for  a  land  force  to  assist 
him  in  maintaining  control  of  the  islands,  and  that  celerity 
was  necessary  in  dispatching  the  force,  as  it  would  require 
three  weeks  at  least  from  the  time  of  sailing  for  it  to  reach 
Manila.  The  California  troops  were  anxious  to  form  a  part 
of  this  force,  as  indeed  were  those  raised  in  all  of  the  West- 
ern States.  They  claimed  that  being  the  first  on  the  field 
they  could  start  at  an  earlier  date,  and  there  was  also  the 
military  consideration  that  it  is  always  better  to  employ 
troops  away  from  their  home  station.  At  the  time  that  this 
is  written  it  is  announced  that  practically  all  of  the  regular 
troops  stationed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  numbering  2,300,  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  force,  and  that  this  will  be  increased 
to  5,000  by  adding  volunteers. 

This  would  leave  2,700  troops  to  be  selected  from  among 
the  volunteers,  or  two  regiments  and  two  battalions.  The 
War  Department  has  announced  that  the  volunteers  to  be 
sent  to  California  from  other  States  are  one  regiment  of  in- 
fantry from  Oregon,  one  from  Washington,  one  battalion 
from  Idaho,  and  from  Utah  two  light  batteries  and  one 
troop  of  cavalry.  The  dispatch  of  the  5,000  troops  from 
this  section,  therefore,  will  leave  two  regiments  and  one  bat- 
talion of  infantry,  one  troop  of  cavalry,  four  heavy  batteries, 
and  two  light  batteries  at  San  Francisco  to  protect  not  only 
this  city,  but  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  from  Puget  Sound  on 
the  north  to  San  Diego  on  the  south.  These  are.  all  inex- 
perienced troops,  also,  for  the  regular  troops  all  go  with  the 
expedition.  At  the  same  time  California  has  been  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  almost  its  entire  militia  organization,  as 
little  more  than  enough  men  to  form  one  full  regiment  re- 
main. It  is  true  that  the  governor  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  recruit  new  men  until  the  ranks  of  the  militia  are 
again  filled  up,  but  it  is  doubtful  what  success  he  will  have. 


Dewey,  Lee, 
Bryan,  and 
Whitney. 

ary    member. 


The  question  of  Admiral  Dewey's  politics  is  coming 
to  the  front,  owing  to  the  action  of  a 
New  York  Democratic  club  which  went 
off"  half-cocked  and  elected  him  an  honor- 
This  aroused  the  ire  of  his  family,  who 
at  once  announced  that  Dewey  is  a  good  Republican, 
like  his  father  before  him.  The  question  of  his  politics 
was  evoked  by  discussion  of  his  availability  as  a  Presi- 
dential nominee.  But  we  do  not  think  that  he  will  be 
a  candidate.  Our  sea-dogs  do  not  love  the  devious  ways  of 
politics.  Many  military  men  have  struggled  for  the  Presi- 
dential place,  but  never  a  naval  officer. 

Apropos  of  Presidential  nominees,  Bryan's  nose  has  been 
hopelessly  put  out  of  joint  by  Fitzhugh  Lee.  As  we  pre- 
dicted many  weeks  ago,  the  Virginian  has  become  the 
Democratic  favorite  for  the  Presidency.  But  it  is  another 
proof  of  the  maxim  that  republics  are  ungrateful.  Lee's 
somewhat  spectacular  services  at  Havana  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  William  C.  Whitney  did  for  his  country 
and  his  party.  When  Whitney  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
during  Cleveland's  first  term,  he  practically  created  our 
new  navy — that  fine  collection  of  battle-ships  and  cruisers 
over  whose  achievements  the  nation  is  now  rejoicing.  It 
is  William  C.  Whitney  whom  the  Democrats  should  now 
delight  to  honor,  instead  of  Fitzhugh  Lee.  But  it  is  Fitz- 
hugh Lee  whom  they  now  delight  to  honor. 

The  Argofiaut  does  not  enthusiastically  admire  the  New 

„      ,r  York   Herald.      Its    policy,    if  it    has    one, 

The  Yellow  r         ■"  ' 

Journals  Scoophd  seems  to  us  childish  and  mercurial,  and  its 
at  Manila.  editorials   generally    trivial  and    frequently 

foolish.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  news- 
getting  the  Herald  beats  the  world.  Every  now  and  again 
some  emergency  arises  in  which  the  world  is  waiting  for  the 
news,  and  it  generally  gets  it  from  the  Herald.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  a  revolution  was  on  in  Peru,  the  insurgents  had 
bottled  up  the  government  in  Lima  and  cut  the  cables  from 
Callao.  For  some  days  the  world  was  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  happenings  in  Lima,  but  suddenly  the  Herald  began 
printing  news  from  there.  Its  Lima  correspondent  passed 
daily  through  both  the  government's  and  the  insurgent  lines, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  tapped  the  cable  up  the  coast 
some  miles  above  Callao.     Even  the  London  Times  was  cut 


off  from  its  Lima  correspondent,  and  every  day  the  Thun- 
derer reprinted  the  Herald's  cables,  scrupulously  heading 
them  "  Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Herald."  This  is  an 
object-lesson  in  honesty  which  might  be  followed  to  advan- 
tage by  some  of  the  Herald's  American  contemporaries. 

When  Admiral  Dewey  made  his  brilliant  attack  upon 
Manila  the  cable  was  suddenly  cut  a  few  hours  after.  The 
world  knew  not  why  or  by  whom.  For  days  the  world  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  Manila  or  of  the  fate  of 
Dewey's  squadron.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  week  the 
dispatch-boat  McCulloch  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  bearing 
Dewey's  official  dispatches  and — what  ?  A  long  and  stirring 
story  of  the  fight  as  witnessed  from  the  bridge  of  the 
flagship  Olympia  and  written  by  a  Herald  correspondent, 
Joseph » L.  Stickney.  Again  had  the  Herald  beaten  the 
world. 

It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  yellow  journals 
began  their  usual  faking.  It  is  remarkable  why  people 
should  read  these  insane  sheets,  for  with  all  their  noise  they 
do  not  have  the  news.  The  New  York  Journal,  for  ex- 
ample, yellowest  of  the  yellows,  did  not  have  the  news  of 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  until  the  day  after  it  occurred, 
although  other  papers  did.  Yet  two  days  afterward  the 
Journal  sent  a  special  train  to  Washington  with  whoops  and 
yells,  announcing  news  which  was  twenty-four  hours  old, 
and  capped  the  climax  by  its  dime-museum  offer  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  reward  for  the  man  who  blew  up  the  Maine. 

Correspondingly,  when  the  Herald  gave  this  graphic  story 
to  a  waiting  world,  the  Journal,  having  no  news,  indulged  in 
its  usual  frauds  and  fakes.  It  cooked  up  an  alleged  cable- 
gram from  Hong  Kong,  signing  it  with  the  name  of  John 
McCutcheon,  claiming  him  to  be  its  staff"  correspondent 
there.  The  Chicago  Record  has  now  exposed  the  Journal's 
impudent  fraud,  proving  that  McCutcheon,  who  is  the 
Record's  own  correspondent,  had  sent  nothing  to  the  Journal, 
but  that  the  New  York  yellow  sheet  had  concocted  this  cable- 
gram from  various  sources,  and  then  signed  McCutcheon's 
name  to  it  without  authority.  This  is  not  only  fraud  and 
fake,  it  is  perilously  like  forgery. 

We  have  often  shown  how  the  yellow  journals  do  not  even 
print  the  news,  with  all  their  clamor.  It  is  really  very  curious 
for  what  reasons  people  read  them,  and  those  who  read  them 
must  be  very  curious  people. 

It  is  evident  that  the  administration  has  taken  some  slight 
Let  Dewey  umbrage  at  the  nation's  failure  to  recognize 

Have  his  its    claims   to   a    share   in   the    victory    at 

Laurels.  Manila.     There  has  been  a  scurrile  jest  run- 

ning through  the  country  to  the  effect  that  the  reason 
Admiral  Sampson  had  done  nothing  was  because  he  was 
within  wiring  distance  of  Washington  ;  and  the  reason  that 
Commodore  Dewey  had  done  something  was  because  he 
was  out  of  reach  of  Washington.  Therefore,  the  adminis- 
tration has  caused  to  be  given  out  the  dispatch  which  it  sent 
to  Dewey  ordering  him  to  attack  the  Philippine  Islands.  This 
seems  rather  small.  No  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  that  the 
administration  is  giving  its  most  earnest  support  to  our 
officers  afloat  and  ashore.  But  there  should  be  no  carping 
or  quibbling  over  Dewey's  brilliant  battle.  The  merit  for 
it  belongs  to  him  and  to  his  officers  and  men.  Let  him 
wear  the  wreaths  who  won  them. 

The  following  communication  puts  a  question  which  doubt- 
Is  THH  less  many  would  be  glad  to  have  answered, 

Pope  a  as  a  certain  confusion  exists  on  the  subject  : 

Prisoner?  Editors    ARGONAUT:    Will   you    kindly  satisfy 

two  disputants,  who  are  agreed  to  accept  your  verdict,  as  to  what  extent 
the  Pope  is  the  "  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican"?  Is  it— as  one  holds — 
merely  because  he  chooses  so  to  call  himself  and  to  pose  as  injured 
and  a  martyr,  though  the  Italian  Government  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  return  to  the  freedom  of  the  state  and  by-gone  ceremonies  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  ?  Or  is  it — as  the  other  believes— because,  should  he 
leave  the  Vatican  premises  for  a  long  enough  time  to  allow  the  Quirinal 
troops  to  take  possession  of  that  domain,  he  would  be  dispossessed 
himself,  or  else  would  be  arrested  in  person  as  being  an  enemy  of  the 
Italian  Government  ?  In  short,  is  the  Pope  a  prisoner  of  his  own  free 
will,  or  under  compulsion  of  losing  his  domain  of  the  Vatican  if  he 
leaves  it  ?    An  answer  will  greatly  oblige,  Harvey  Dunn  and 

Laurence  Cooper. 
Neither  of  the  two  disputants  is  entirely  right.  The 
Pope  undoubtedly  does  "pose  as  injured  and  a  martyr," 
although  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  "  the  Italian  Government 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  return  to  the  freedom  of  the 
state."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Quirinal 
troops  would  take  possession  of  the  Vatican  were  he  to  leave 
it,  or  that  he  would  be  "  arrested  as  being  an  enemy  of  the 
Italian  Government."  It  is  true  that  "  the  Pope  is  a  pris- 
oner of  his  own  free  will" — that  is,  he  is  not  under  duress 
of  the  Italian  Government.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Pope 
is  a  prisoner,  because  there  is  something  that  he  fears  much 
more  than  the  Roman  government,  that  is  the  Roman  mob. 
The  Pope  has  not  emerged  from  the  precincts  of  the  Vaticao 
since  a  certain  famous  occasion  a  number  of  years  ago, 
when  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  was  brought  back  cowering  to 
his  palace  protected  by  the  Roman  police  from  a  howlin 
Roman  mob.  There  is  a  large  and  turbulent  proletan 
Rome  which  has  not  forgotten  the  dreaded  days  when 
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Pope  was  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sovereign,  when 
Rome  swarmed  with  spies,  and  when  men's  liberty  and  lives 
often  paid  the  penalty  of  imprudent  speech. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Italian  Government  tacitly  recog- 
nizes the  rights  of  the  Pope  to  extra-territoriality  in  his 
domain  of  the  Vatican,  and  there  is  a  certain  court-yard — 
not  at  the  entrance  of  the  Scala  Santa,  but  back  of  the 
Basilica — where  the  curious  traveler  may  see  King  Hum- 
bert's civil  guards  and  the  Pope's  gorgeously  garbed 
mediaeval  halberdiers  pacing  up  and  down  and  not  crossing 
a  certain  imaginary  line  in  the  centre  of  the  court-yard, 
which  is  the  frontier  between  the  Vatican  and  Italy. 


Spanish    methods    of    colonization,    as 

,,  Philippine    possessions, 

Spanish  Methods  ■  l  ■ 


IN   THE 

Philippines. 


illustrated  by  the 
are  a  good  ex- 
ample of  "how  not  to  do  it."  Although 
the  islands  have  been  in  the  control  of 
Spain  for  about  three  and  a  half  centuries,  they  are  to-day, 
notwithstanding  their  rich  natural,  mineral,  and  agricultutal 
advantages,  the  most  primitive  of  colonial  possessions. 
The  population,  like  the  area,  is  largely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, and  is  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  ten  mill- 
ions. Outside  of  military  and  naval  forces  sent  to  quell  the 
insurrection,  the  Spanish  number  only  about  5,000.  The 
forces  sent  there  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  numbered 
25,000,  and  so  far  as  known  they  are  there  now.  Euro- 
peans number  about  10,000,  of  whom  only  about  600  are 
English-speaking  people. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  natives,  who  are 
divided  into  some  200  tribes,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  dia- 
lect and  customs.  With  the  exception  of  a  dwarfish  race, 
called  Negritos,  at  present  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most 
mountainous  regions,  the  natives  are  a  race  of  Malay  ex- 
traction. The  Malays  are  a  copper-colored,  straight-haired 
people  with  puny  constitutions,  and  showing  the  inevitable 
signs  of  extinction.  Extreme  poverty  and  shiftlessness  are 
the  universal  badges  of  the  native  races.  To  the  latter  trait, 
combined  with  the  execrable  rule  of  Spain,  is  due  the  re- 
tardation of  the  islands'  development. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  divided  into  three  classes — 
the  Spaniards,  who  are  mainly  government  officials  and  go 
there  for  the  pickings  ;  the  priests,  who  are  eager  gleaners  of 
the  financial  fields  behind  the  official  reapers  ;  and  the  natives, 
who  are  the  helpless  victims  of  both.  It  is  said  that  the 
current  insurrection  is  due  more  to  hatred  of  the  priesthood 
than  to  the  extortions  of  government,  although  the  latter  is 
bad  enough.  The  burning  of  Spanish  monks,  strung  to  the 
walls  of  their  monasteries  by  the  thumbs,  attest  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  native  Malays  when  urged  to  revenge  by  irre- 
sponsible tyranny  and  oppression. 

The  political  government  is  intrusted  to  the  bands  of  a 
horde  of  poverty-stricken  officials,  who  make  it  no  secret 
that  they  accept  office  for  what  there  is  in  it.  At  the  head 
of  the  central  government,  which  is  located  in  Manila,  is  a 
governor-general  appointed  for  three  years  at  a  salary 
of  $40,000  per  annum.  He  is  assisted  by  an  extensive 
staff  and  two  governing  bodies,  called  respectively  the 
general  direction  of  civil  administration  and  the  adminis- 
trative council  The  islands  are  divided  into  provinces, 
some  civil,  some  military,  and  each  ruled  by  a  governor  who 
receives  from  $1,500  to  $4,500  a  year.  Each  governor  also 
has  an  ample  corps  of  staff  officers. 

Spanish  rule  is  supported  by  money  drawn  from  the  poor 
islanders  by  taxation  more  burdensome  than  any  war-tax  in 
a  civilized  land.  Everything  in  sight  is  subject  to  taxation, 
including  the  natives  themselves,  who  must  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  drawing  breath.  Every  person  in  the  colony  above 
eighteen  years  of  age  must  hold  a  "  cedula  personal,"  or 
certificate,  which  serves  as  an  identification  and  must  be  re- 
newed annually.  These  cedulas  range  in  cost  from  $1.50  to 
$25.  One  holding  a  cedula  costing  less  than  $3.50  must 
give  the  government  fifteen  days  of  labor  or  pay  an  extra 
$7.50,  while  holders  of  cedulas  costing  more  must  pay  $1.50 
additional  in  lieu  of  work.  A  native  pays  for  the  privilege 
every  time  he  butchers  his  own  buffalo  or  hog  for  meat.  If 
he  owns  a  horse  or  a  few  cocoanut-trees,  he  pays  taxes  on 
them.  If  he  desires  to  press  out  a  little  cocoanut-oil  he 
must  buy  a  license.  There  are  annual  taxes  on  weights  and 
measures,  stores  and  shops,  on  real  property  and  industrial 
business.  These  imposts  are  collected  by  the  most  oppress- 
ive methods. 

Each  town  or  village  has  its  petty  governor,  who  is  one 
of  the  wealthier  persons  of  the  place,  and  is  invariably  a 
native  or  a  mestizo.  His  staff  is  a  body  of  functionaries 
called  cabezas,  and  each  one  is  responsible  for  the  taxes  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  families.  For  their  collection  he  is 
dirt  ctly  responsible  to  his  gobernadorcillo,  and  he  in  turn  to 
the  provincial  governor.  An  ex-gobernadorci/lo  is  liable 
i-  ing  his  natural  life  for  his  full  pro-rata  share  in  any 
d'ficit  which  may  occur  under  a  future  administration.  No 
mfcy  is  shown  to  delinquent  native  officials,  and  if  they  do 
not  collect  the  taxes,  or  do  not  pay  whether  they  collect  or 
not,  their  property  is  taken  for  the  debt.     In  consequence, 


thievery  and  extortion  are  rampant,  and  the  whole  burden 
falls  on  the  native,  either  official  or  unofficial. 

In  spite  of  leakages,  some  nine  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually reach  the  central  government.  Of  this,  about  five 
millions  come  from  direct  taxation,  two  millions  from 
customs,  and  five  hundred  thousand  from  the  government 
lottery.  As  a  result  of  these  onerous  burdens  the  Spanish 
official  comes  away  wealthy  or  is  accounted  very  stupid, 
but  the  native  receives  practically  no  benefit.  Justice  is 
not  to  be  sought  for,  because  the  man  who  gains  in  a  suit 
at  law  is  marked  as  one  who  can  pay  all  the  more  liberally 
in  proportion  to  his  success.  Education  is  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  The  law,  indeed,  provides  for  schools,  and  in  a  few 
of  the  largest  towns  it  is  carried  out  to  some  extent,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  provinces  it  is  entirely  ignored. 
Taxes  do  not  go,  either,  for  local  improvements.  Money 
provided  for  them  is  too  apt  to  find  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  provincial  officials  or  is  sent  to  the  central  government. 

Public  highways  are  unworthy  the  name.  In  the  dry 
season  few  are  passable  except  to  the  buffalo-sled,  while  dur- 
ing the  rainy  period  the  only  beast  that  can  make  its  way 
through  the  sea  of  mud  is  the  water-buffalo,  and  even  it 
is  frequently  barred  by  rushing  streams  too  swift  to  swim 
and  too  deep  to  ford.  Bridges  are  nearly  unknown.  Where 
they  have  been  erected  they  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin, 
and  a  bridge  once  down,  stays  down,  unless  the  native 
gobernadorcillo  chooses  to  repair  it  at  his  own  expense. 

Fear  of  the  natives  makes  the  Spaniards  chary  of  permit- 
ting them  to  bear  arms.  They  can  only  do  so  by  obtaining 
a  license  at  great  expense,  and  are  thus  at  the  mercy  of 
bandits  who  are  in  league  with  the  authorities,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  bring  them  to  justice.  Thumb-screws  and 
other  apparatus  of  the  Inquisition  are  freely  used  to  extort 
information  from  natives.  It  is  said  that  electricity  has 
lately  been  introduced  as  a  new  means  of  torture  by  the  pro- 
gressive Spaniards.  With  proper  treatment  the  Malays 
are  docile  and  easily  governed,  and  it  may  be  justly  ques- 
tioned whether,  in  this  age  of  advanced  civilization,  a  nation 
so  little  fitted  to  govern  justly,  as  Spain  has  proved,  can  be 
permitted  to  hold  back  a  land  so  full  of  promise  from  the 
benefits  which  that  civilization  brings  in  its  wake. 


Hymn  Before  Action. 
The  earth  is  full  of  anger, 

The  seas  are  dark  with  wrath  ; 
The  nations  in  their  harnpss 

Go  up  against  our  path  1 
Ere  yet  we  loose  the  legions — 

Ere  yet  we  draw  the  blade, 
Jehovah  of  the  Thunders, 

Lord  God  of  Battles  aid  ! 

From  panic,  pride,  and  terror. 

Revenge  that  knows  no  rein — 
Light  haste  and  lawless  error, 

Protect  us  yet  again. 
Cloak  Thou  our  undeserving, 

Make  firm  the  shuddering  breath, 
In  silence  and  deserving 

To  taste  Thy  lesser  death  I 

E'en  now  their  vanguard  gathers, 

E'en  now  we  face  the  tray — 
As  Thou  didst  help  our  fathers, 

Help  Thou  our  host  to-day  ! 
Fulfilled  of  signs  and  wonders, 

In  life,  in  death  made  clear — 
Jehovah  of  the  Thunders, 

Lord  God  of  Battles  hear  1 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


Turkey,  partly  from  necessity  and  partly  from  choice,  is 
the  most  warlike  of  the  European  nations.  Her  record 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  end  of  1896  was 
37  years  of  war  to  65  of  peace  ;  Spain,  with  31  years  of 
war  to  65  of  peace,  has  second  place  ;  then  comes  France, 
with  27  years  of  war  and  69  of  peace.  Russia,  during  the 
96  years,  had  24  years  of  war  ;  Italy,  23  ;  England,  2 1  ; 
Austro- Hungary,  17  ;  the  Netherlands,  14  ;  Germany  (ex- 
clusive of  Prussia),  13  ;  Prussia,  12  ;  Sweden,  10  ;  Portugal, 
12 ;  and  Denmark,  9.  There  was  peace  for  European 
powers  in  the  periods  of  1816-18,  1841-47,  1879-81,  and 
from  1886  up  to  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece. 


Probably  the  most  important  find  of  its  sort  ever  made  in 
Egypt  is  that  of  M.  Leret,  who  has  discovered  seven  royal 
mummies  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes.  The  principal  figure  of  the 
group  is  Amenophis  the  Second,  who  reigned  1500  B.  c. 
In  an  outer  chamber  before  the  tomb  lay  the  slaughtered 
bodies  of  four  persons,  not  mummified  by  art,  but  perfectly 
preserved  by  nature. 

^  m  m-    

Lord  Salisbury  received  a  magnificent  Persian  rug,  during 
the  jubilee  festivities,  from  Prince  Amir  Khan  of  Persia. 
Experts  who  have  recently  examined  the  present  pronounce 
it  to  be  of  the  finest  workmanship,  and  value  it  at  about  four 
thousand  dollars. 


THE    DOCTOR'S    VINDICATION. 


An  Unperformed  Miracle. 


A  statue  is  soon  to  be  unveiled  in  London  in  honor 
of  Boadicea,  the  ancient  British  queen.  This  will  be  the 
third  public  statue  in  England  erected  in  memory  of  a 
woman.  The  other  two  were  to  honor  Mrs.  Browning  and 
George  Eliot. 

■»  •  »■ 

The  late  Senator  Walthall,  of  Mississippi,  was  noted  as  a 
heroic  and  dashing  soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  In  defeat 
his  steadiness  and  resourcefulness  often  saved  an  army  from 
utter  wreck. 


There  was  once  a  learned  doctor  who  had  studied  long 
and  hard,  but  in  Cucuguano,  where  he  had  settled,  no  one  had 
faith  in  him.  Meeting  him  always  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
the  Cucuguanese  said  : 

"  That  doctor  knows  nothing,  he  is  always  studying  ;  if  he 
studies  so  much,  it  means  he  has  need  to  learn  ;  if  he  needs 
to  learn,  it  means  he  does  not  know  ;  if  he  does  not  know, 
he  is  an  ignoramus." 

A  doctor  without  patients  is  like  a  lamp  without  oiL 
Without  other  resources,  forced  therefore  to  earn  a  living  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  up  to  this  time  the  poor  devil  had  not 
been  able  even  to  pay  for  the  water  he  drank.  He  decided 
there  would  have  to  be  a  change.  So  one  day  he  managed  to 
spread  abroad  through  all  Cucuguano  the  report  that  his 
science  was  so  sublime  and  all-powerful  that  not  only  could 
he  heal  the  sick — mere  child's  play — but  raise  the  dead  as 
well,  a  miracle  of  God,  surely.  And  this  miracle  he 
promised  to  perform  openly  in  broad  day,  in  the  grave-yard 
amid  the  multitude. 

Few  gave  credence  to  the  report.  Yet  even  the  in- 
credulous said,  "  We  will  let  him  attempt  it,  anyhow.  Let's 
see  him  at  work — the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating. 
He  may  succeed — he  reads  so  much,  and  nowadays  such 
wonderful  discoveries  are  being  made.  If  he  succeeds,  we 
will  applaud  him  ;  if  not,  we  will  hiss  him  out  of  the  country- 
side. Let  him  bring  a  man  to  life  again  and  we  will  say  he 
is  the  cleverest  doctor  we  have  ever  had." 

Finally  it  was  settled  that  on  the  following  Sunday,  at  the 
stroke  of  noon,  in  the  cemetery  of  Cucuguano,  the  doctor 
would  raise  a  man  from  the  dead — nine  or  ten,  some  old 
women  went  so  far  as  to  say. 

That  Sunday,  long  before  noon,  the  grave-yard  was  as 
jammed  as  is  the  church  on  Holy  Easter  Day.  True  to  his 
word,  on  the  second  stroke  of  the  bell  appeared  the  doctor, 
all  in  black.  He  elbowed  his  way  to  the  steps  of  the  cen- 
tral cross.  There  he  saluted  the  crowd,  spat  on  the  ground, 
blew  his  nose,  and  began  : 

"  My  dear  friends,  I  have  promised  to  bring  one  of  your 
dead  back  to  life.  I  intend  to  keep  my  word.  Be  silent 
and  hearken  to  me.  It  will  cost  me  absolutely  no  effort  to 
raise  from  the  tomb  Giascomo  or  Giovanni,  Nannina  or 
Betta,  Amadeo  or  Simone.  Shall  I  raise  Simone  ?  Simone 
— what  was  his  last  name  ?  Simone  Capannaro,  who  died 
of  pleurisy  a  year  ago  ? " 

"  Excuse  me,  signer  dottore,"  said  Caterina,  poor  Simone's 
widow.  "  Certainly  he  was  a  fine  fellow  ;  he  made  me  very 
happy,  and  I  will  mourn  him  as  long  as  I  have  eyes  for 
tears.  But,  pray,  do  not  bring  him  back  ;  for,  you  see,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  month  I'm  to  put  off  mourning,  and, 
to  please  my  family,  I'm  to  marry  Pasqualone.  The  banns 
are  already  published,  and  I've  accepted  the  presents." 

"You  did  well  to  tell  me,  Caterina.  Then  I  will  raise 
Nina  Carota,  who  died  Candlemas  Day." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  signor  dottore ! "  cried  Giacomo 
Carota  ;  "  Nina  was  my  wife  ;  we  lived  together  ten  years — 
ten  years  of  purgatory,  as  all  Cucuguano  knows.  Let  her 
stay  where  she  is,  for  her  rest  and  mine.  What  a  peppery 
temper,  doctor  !  Obstinate  as  a  mule,  lazy,  and  quarrelsome, 
and  slovenly,  and  ragged  !  And  that  is  not  all  Wasteful, 
and  a  tongue  ! — a  viper's  tongue  that  would  have  set   St. 

Joseph  to  quarreling  with  the  Madonna,     I  might  add 

But  that's  better  left  unsaid." 

"  Yet,  my  dear  fellow " 

"Excuse  me  for  interrupting,  signor  dottore.  A  new 
broom  sweeps  clean.  Nina  left  me  three  brats,  who  cer- 
tainly do  not  take  after  their  father,  and,  as  I  could  not 
handle  them  all,  I  have  married  again — so  you  see,  it  is  use- 
less." 

"  Well  and  good.  I  can  conceive  it  would  be  martyrdom 
to  have  two  wives  in  the  house  ;  one  is  more  than  enough 
sometimes.  Then  whom  shall  I  restore  to  you,  my  dear 
people  ?  I  must  find  some  one.  How  about  Master 
Pietro?" 

"  Ah,  my  poor  father  !  "  cried  a  voice.  "  May  God  rest 
his  soul !  A  good  man  was  he  !  But  don't  bring  him  back, 
pray,  doctor  !  He  who  wished  so  much  to  see  us  a  united 
family  would  be  heart-broken  to  find  our  affairs  in  such  a 
muddle.  After  a  dozen  law-suits,  the  six  of  us — four  sons 
and  two  daughters — have  finally  divided  the  property  into 
six  little  strips.  Each  of  us  has  a  swarm  of  children  ;  each 
of  us  has  to  shift  for  himself.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who 
has  anything  to  spare." 

"So  it  can  not  be?" 

"  No  ;  if  you  should  bring  him  back,  we  would  have  to 
make  up  a  little  income  for  him  among  us  all.  Only  the 
times  are  so  hard,  doctor,  you  know  !  The  silk-worms  don't 
hatch  well,  nor  spin  when  they  do  ;  the  vines  are  diseased, 
the  grain  is  thin,  the  olives  are  wormy,  there  is  no  rain,  the 
taxes  are  heavy " 

"  Enough,  we  will  let  Master  Pietro  sleep  on.  But  I  have 
not  come  here  to  string  beads  and  to  have  the  crowd  gape 
at  me.     Tell  me  whom  to  raise.'' 

"  Ghita — bring  back  Ghita,  my  Ghita  ! "  cried  a  poor  old 
woman,  weeping  like  Mary  Magdalen. 

"  No,  no,  doctor,  do  not  wake  her,"  interrupted  a  girl 
"  Oh,  no,  pretty  creature,  it's  all  well  she  died.  Before  she 
left  us  she  told  me  all  We  dressed  her  in  white  and  put  a 
wreath  on  her  hair  till  she  looked  like  a  bride.  Leave  her 
in  holy  ground.  The  man  she  loved  deserted  her  for  some 
one  else." 

"  Poor  Ghita  !  But  you  must  admit  you  are  making  it 
hard  for  me.  To  put  an  end  to  it  all,  I  will  bring  back 
Gringaletto,  who  choked  to  death  eating  codfish,  not  a 
month  ago." 

"  You  must  not,  you  must  not !  "  cried  Lina  Paparero, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  He  sold  me  that  vineyard  of  his  on 
the  installment  plan.  For  ten  long  years  I've  been  paying 
in  hard  coin  far  more  than  its  value,  and  now  would  you 
have  me  begin  all  over  again  ?    It's  not  fair,  signor  dottore  /" 


L 


May   16, 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


"What  a  state  of  things  !  But  we  will  let  that  go.  I  will 
now  propose  one  who  left  to  mourn  him  neither  brother  nor 
sister,  wife  nor  parent ;  one  who  left  only  a  blessed  memory, 
an  example  of  all  the  virtues,  and  his  little  savings  to  the 
hospital — I  mean  your  good  priest,  who  loved  you  so  well, 
whom  you  regretted  so  deeply,  who  made,  you  remember, 
such  a  dreadful  journey  to  the  other  world,  seeking,  poor 
pilgrim,  his  Cucuguanese  in  every  corner,  even  in  yawning 
hell  itself,  not  missing  a  single  one.  Shall  I  restore  him  to 
you  ?  " 

"No,  no  !"  cried  various  devout  members  of  the  flock. 
"  No,  no  !  "  added  Lena  Russolina,  the  mother  of  the  con- 
gregation. "  He  was  old,  poor  man,  and  deaf  as  a  post,  so 
much  so  that  at  confession  he  always  absolved  us  of  sins  we 
had  never  committed.  Leave  him  in  glory,  especially  since 
we  now  have  a  young  and  hearty  curate.  He  is  as  good  as 
a  saint,  he  sings  like  an  organ,  he  preaches  like  a  seraph, 
and  he  swims  with  the  current." 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  I'll  try  some  one  else.  I  see  over 
there  a  little  white  wooden  cross  ;  the  harebells  seem  trying 
to  hide  it  ;  the  tall  grass  is  almost  on  a  level  with  it.  You 
can  read  that  that  narrow  grave  holds  a  ten-months-old  baby. 
True,  it  seems  half  a  pity  to  bring  the  tender  soul  back  to 
this  world  to  bear — what  you  have  all  been  bearing.  Still, 
if  you  wish  him  raised,  say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  display 
my  power." 

"  Signer  dottore"  whispered  a  wrinkled  crone,  "that  little 
one  is  ours,  alas  !  I  am  the  grandmother.  My  daughter 
had  not  yet  weaned  him  ;  he  was  just  getting  his  teeth,  when 
suddenly  he  died.  But  God  took  him  from  us.  God's  will 
be  done  !  Now  there  is  another  babe  at  the  breast.  God 
knows  what  He  is  doing.  What  He  takes  with  one  hand  He 
gives  back  with  the  other.  My  daughter  couldn't  suckle 
both,  and  we  are  too  poor  to  put  him  out  to  nurse." 

At  this  the  doctor  burst  out  :  "  Enough  for  to-day,  if 
not  too  much,  indeed  !  Since  you  won't  have  the  miracle 
now,  I  will  perform  it  on  another  occasion.  Only  I  beg  of 
you  to  agree  beforehand  on  the  person  to  be  brought  to 
life."     And  he  strode  away. 

From  that  memorable  Sunday  our  doctor  has  done  won- 
ders in  Cucuguano.  It  is  true  he  does  not  raise  the  dead, 
but  he  saves  the  lives  of  the  sick.  The  Cucuguanese,  now 
fully  trusting  him,  say  :  "If  he  did  not  fulfill  his  promise, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  not  his  fault — it  was  ours,  for  we 
wished  to  leave  our  dead  underground." — Translated  for  the 
Argonaut  from  the  Italian  of  D.  Ciampali. 


Americans  when  they  first  come  over  to  this  country  can 
rarely  quite  tumble  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  English 
restaurants  (says  a  writer  in  the  Sketch).  A  wealthy  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  over  here  a  little  while  ago  to  complete 
the  formation  of  an  important  limited  liability  company, 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  invite  all  those  con- 
cerned in  London  to  luncheon  one  day.  Accordingly,  he 
went  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
fashionable  restaurants,  and,  after  engaging  a  private 
room,  gave  instructions  that  no  expense  should  be  spared 
to  make  the  affair  a  success,  the  only  proviso  being 
that  he  should  select  his  own  wines.  Everything  passed 
off  splendidly  until  the  cigar  -  and  -  coffee  stage  was 
reached,  and  the  host  asked  that  his  bill  might  be 
brought  to  him.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  never  felt 
smaller  in  his  life  than  when  the  head- waiter,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  assembled  company,  approached  him,  and 
in  a  loud  voice  asked:  "And  how  many  breads  have  you 
had,  sir?"  "Just  as  though  1  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
counting  up  how  many  rolls  my  guests  had  eaten,"  was  the 
pertinent  remark  my  friend  made  on  recounting  the  experi- 
ence to  me  afterward. 


When  the  Maine  was  blown  up  (says  the  Boston  Herald) 
the  wife  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Wainwright  was  at  her 
home  in  Washington.  She  had  heard  nothing  of  the  news, 
when  she  was  awakened  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  of  her  house.  Finally 
Mrs.  Wainwright  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window  asking 
what  was  the  matter.  A  voice  called  out :  "  Are  you  the 
wife  of  Lieutenant  -  Commander  Wainwright  ? "  "  Yes  j 
what  do  you  want?"  "The  Maine  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed. We  are  reporters  and  wish  for  some  information 
about  Mr.  Wainwright."  Only  this  and  nothing  more.  The 
shock  caused  the  poor  lady  to  fall  in  a  dead  faint,  from 
which  she  did  not  rally  for  several  hours,  and,  fortunately 
for  her,  it  was  then  known  that  her  husband  was  not  among 

the  lost. 

■»  •  ^ 

The  Japanese  authorities  contemplate  the  erection  across 
the  strait  of  Shimonoseki  of  a  bridge  to  connect  the  Kingsu 
and  Samyo  railways,  from  Shimonoseki  to  Hiogo,  thus  en- 
abling travel  to  proceed  without  any  interruption  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Kinsui  to  the  extreme  north  of  the 
mainland.  As  the  strait  referred  to  is  about  a  mile  in  width, 
with  a  current  often  running  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  as  the 
bridge  must  be  built  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  largest 
steamships  beneath  it,  the  structure  will,  if  successfully  com- 
pleted, present  an  engineering  feat  so  far  unequaled   of  its 

kind  in  the  world. 

■*  •  ^ 

Mme.  de  Thomelier,  a  notable  centenarian  of  France,  has 
recently  died.  She  claimed  to  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  with  whom  she  had  danced  when  a 
young  girL  Her  description  of  him  was  that  he  had  a  fine 
head,  a  bad  complexion,  gray  eyes,  and  light-brown  hair. 
Mme.  Thomelier  was  a  well-known  figure  at  the  French 
court   in   the   times    of    Louis   the   Eighteenth   and    Louis 

Philippe. 

m  *  m 

The  late  Lord  Sackville  Cecil,  a  half-brother  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  left  a  large  estate  made  by  his  own  exertions. 
His  interests  were  mainly  in  telegraph  companies  and  other 
businesses'  based  on  electric  science,  to  the  developement  of 
which  he  was  devoted. 


PATRIOTIC    GOTHAM. 

Geraldine  Bonner  Writes  of  the  Doings  of  the  Metropolis  in  'War- 
Time — BrilliaDt  Array  of  Stars  and  Stripes— Richard 
Mansfield  in  "The  First  Violin." 


1 


All  of  a  sudden — for  the  real  thing  came  suddenly — we 
have  been  plunged  into  an  atmosphere  of  war.  It  seemed 
all  rumors  and  talk  until  last  week.  People  who  called  on 
you  and  people  whom  you  met  in  cars  and  on  the  Avenue 
asked  with  an  incredulous  smile,  "Well,  what  do  you  think 
about  war?"  and  you  answered,  cheerfully,  "  It  looks  very 
serious,  doesn't  it?"  without  feeling  that  it  was  close  enough 
to  be  serious,  but  it  was  stimulating  and  exciting  to  say  so. 

The  papers — especially  the  yellow  ones — had  worked  one 
up  into  a  state  of  comfortable  disbelief  in  there  really  being 
anything  menacing  so  close  at  hand.  They  had  been  crying 
"  Wolf  !"  for  so  long  that  one  no  longer  heeded  them.  At 
first  it  was  quite  terrifying  to  hear  the  silence  of  the  night 
streets  torn  by  the  hoarse  cry  of  "Extra  !  Extra  ! "  and  to 
see  all  the  windows  along  the  block  thrown  up  and  heads 
thrust  out.  But  that  has  been  going  on  for  three  or  four 
weeks  now.  We  got  to  that  stage  when  the  "extra  "  roused 
us  only  enough  to  lift  a  lack-lustre  glance  from  our  book 
and  ask  some  one  less  interestingly  employed  "to  open  the 
window  and  hear  what  that  fake  extra  man  is  saying." 
Night  after  night  some  spirited  member  of  the  household 
rushed  down-stairs  and  purchased  the  paper,  only  to  find 
that  it  was  decorated  with  some  such  heading  as  "  War 
Declared!"  in  huge  letters,  then  underneath,  in  very  small 
ones,  "  Probably  by  to-morrow." 

Then  suddenly  the  war-cloud  broke  and  the  city  burst 
into  a  state  of  patriotic  excitement.  Everybody  who  had  a 
flag  hung  it  out,  and  those  who  had  none  went  out  and 
bought  one.  Fifth  Avenue  looked  as  though  decked  for  a 
procession  ;  its  great,  glittering  vista  was  veiled  with  the 
flutterings  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  conservative 
fronts  of  brown  stone  mansions  were  almost  hidden  under 
clouds  of  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting.  The  clubs  were 
decked  like  vessels  on  their  christening  days.  Girls  in  the 
shops  wore  tiny  flags  pinned  on  their  shoulders,  children 
carried  them  in  the  street. 

The  furore  spread  into  every  department  of  business. 
At  Black,  Starr  &  Frost's  window  an  old  picture  of  Nast's 
was  exhibited,  representing  the  passing  of  the  Seventh  down 
Broadway  in  the  Draft  Riots.  It  was  a  regular  Nast 
picture,  without  pretensions  as  a  work  of  art  ;  but  all  day 
long  a  shifting  crowd  of  people  stood  round  it,  while  no 
one  stopped  to  cast  a  second  glance  at  the  masterpieces  ex- 
hibited in  the  windows  of  Knoedler  or  Duran-RueL  Of 
the  weekly  papers,  the  cartoon  of  Truth  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct sensation.  It  has  the  simplicity  and  force  peculiar  to 
everything  which  strikes  a  spark  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  excited  people.  It  represents  a  handsome,  boyish  young 
sailor  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Maine  round  his  cap.  Behind 
him  the  stars  and  stripes  float  as  a  background.  Under- 
neath are  written  the  three  portentous  words  from  Kip- 
ling's "  Recessional,"  "  Lest  we  forget  !  "  This  couplet 
shares  the  honors  of  popularity  with  that  last  terrible  verse 
of  "  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  which  greets  one 
in  the  papers,  on  theatrical  programmes,  from  people's  lips. 
Once  again  it  applies  to  a  great  situation  in  the  history  of 
the  American  people. 

Meantime  one  hears  on  every  side  of  individuals  who  are 
"going  to  the  front."  Half  the  men  of  one's  acquaintance 
talk  of  enlisting.  William  Astor  Chanler,  one  of  the  Astor 
clan  and  brother  of  the  man  who  married  Amelie  Rives,  has 
already  raised  a  regiment.  He  opened  a  recruiting  station 
down  on  Sixth  Avenue,  and  on  the  first  day  took  down  the 
names  of  over  three  hundred  volunteers.  He  is  the  same 
Chanler  who  some  years  ago  explored  the  interior  of  Africa 
back  from  Zanzibar.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth,  ambitions,  and 
energy.  A  young  woman  in  much  the  same  position  has  gone 
to  Key  West  with  a  detachment  of  Red  Cross  nurses  to 
work  under  Clara  Barton.  This  is  Adele  Gardiner,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Gardiner's,  of  Gardiner's  Island.  They  hold 
by  a  royal  grant  given  by  Charles  the  First,  I  think  it  was, 
the  manor  and  holding  of  Gardiner's  Island.  Here  they 
live  in  a  house  over  a  century  old,  with  their  dependents  and 
servants  around  them,  in  much  the  same  state  and  style  that 
the  Forbeses  maintain  on  Nashon  Island.  One  of  the 
legends  of  the  family  is  that  an  ancestor  entertained  Captain 
Kidd,  who,  after  the  entertainment  was  over,  shut  the  ances- 
tor up  in  the  house,  battened  down  all  the  windows,  and 
went  forth  with  two  trusty  followers  and  buried  his  treasure 
among  the  sand-dunes. 

Outside  the  war,  there  is  nothing  very  interesting  afoot. 
The  spring  is  coming  on,  and  the  life  of  amusement  which 
marks  the  city  from  November  to  April  is  coming  to  an  end. 
Fashionable  people  are  already  beginning  to  go  out  of  town. 
Unfashionable  people  are  longing  to  follow  their  example, 
but  will  have  to  tread  the  echoing  pavements  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Broadway  for  a  good  two  months  longer. 
There  has  been  a  little  aftermath  of  dramatic  experiments, 
left  over  till  this  tag-end  of  the  year  because  the  theatrical 
business  has  been  excellent  this  winter,  and  the  new  plays 
have  been  pushed  on  to  the  narrow  rim  which  is  left  between 
the  regular  winter  season  and  the  go-as-you-please  term  of 
"  summer  attractions." 

I  went  the  other  night  to  see  Mansfield  in  "The  First 
Violin."  This  was  tried  on  the  dog  in  Boston  the  other 
day,  and  was  found  to  agree  excellently  with  that  useful 
animal.  The  stars  hardly  ever  give  their  premiers  in  New 
York  now.  The  new  pieces  are  taken  to  "the  provinces," 
and  tried  on  audiences  which  are  supposed  to  possess  a 
grateful  combination  of  good-humor  and  intelligence.  Phila- 
delphia is  a  favorite  place  for  trying  new  plays,  and  some- 
times they  take  them  no  farther  afield  than  Brooklyn,  in 
which,  though  New  Yorkers  affect  surprise  when  they  hear 
it  there  are  people  who  can  read,  write,  and  spell. 

'  I  was  puzzled  to  imagine  how  Mansfield  could  be  fitted 
with   a   part   in   "The    First  Violin."      Everybody— every 


woman,  that  is — has  read  the  story,  which  fairly  drips 
with  romance  and  sentiment.  I  admit  a  great  penchant  for 
the  tales  of  Jessie  Fothergill.  She  wrote  one  story,  called 
"  Kith  and  Kin,"  which  I  remember  as  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  charm  and  a  sort  of  impassioned  sentimen- 
tality. "  The  First  Violin,"  however,  is  the  book  that 
people  know  her  by.  It  has  withstood  a  good  many 
changes  in  taste  and  fashion.  Its  hold  upon  the  novel- 
reading  public  lies  in  the  curiously  original  situations  and 
in  the  character  of  the  hero — one  of  those  tender,  brutal, 
highly  honorable,  fiery,  proud,  impossible  men  who  are  the 
woman's  ideal. 

There  was  something  about  Courvoisier  as  Mansfield 
played  the  part — and  he  kept  as  close  to  the  original  as  the 
adapter  would  let  him — which  reminded  one  of  Rochester. 
And  Rochester  is  still,  despite  the  fluctuations  of  fashion  and 
the  flight  of  lime,  the  hero  of  the  average  woman.  His 
dominion  over  the  feminine  heart  is  neatly  as  strong  as  it 
was  when  the  prim  little  spinster  of  an  English  village 
launched  him  in  a  literary  world,  in  which  the  heroes  of 
Scott  were  the  ideals  of  the  day.  Some  days  ago 
I  came  upon  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  curled  up  in  a 
big  chair  deep  in  "Jane  Eyre."  She  is  not  much  of  a 
reader,  this  young  girl,  and  yet  she  was  motionless,  her  eyes 
glued  to  the  page. 

"How  do  you  like  that  book?"  I  asked,  leaning  on  the 
back  of  the  chair. 

"  Ob,  it's  just  bully  !"  came  in  an  abstracted  voice  from 
the  reader. 

"  Do  you  think  you'd  have  fallen  in  love  with  Rochester  if 
you'd  been  Jane  Eyre?"  I  further  queried. 

That  was  a  serious  question,  and  she  looked  up,  wrinkling 
her  forehead  with  a  dubious  air. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  you  know,  at  first  I  thought  he 
was  perfectly  horrid.  But  when  I  got  farther  on  in  the 
book  I  began  to  think  that  he  was  awfully  attractive, 
and  now  I'm  ending  up  by  having  a  regular  crush  on  him." 

Courvoisier  is  not  quite  so  brutal  as  Rochester,  but  he  has 
a  very  biting  tongue,  and  knows  how  to  say  the  most  sting- 
ing things  with  the  most  gentlemanly  suavity.  I  have  never 
seen  Mr.  Mansfield  before  in  one  of  these  light  modern 
parts,  and  I  have  never  fully  realized  the  curious,  subtle  dis- 
tinction of  the  man.  He  plays  against  the  disadvantage  of 
a  personal  appearance  which,  if  not  exactly  unprepossessing, 
is  certainly  not  marked  by  the  kind  of  aristocratic  good  looks 
which  were  supposed  to  have  distinguished  the  first  violin  in 
the  Elberthal  orchestra.  Mansfield  has  the  attractiveness  of 
appearance  that  all  people  have  who  are  mentally  superior  ; 
he  has  more  of  that  tangible  quality  that  we  call  magnetism 
than  any  other  actor  on  our  stage  ;  but  of  personal  beauty  he 
has  none.  And  that  he  could  have  been  perfectly  satisfying 
in  a  part  of  the  most  high-strung  romanticism  is  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of  his  singularly  compelling  talent. 

His  whole  performance  was  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise. 
People  have  been  saying  for  years  that  he  was  limited — 
deep  and  intense,  but  narrow  ;  that  he  could  depict  only  the 
cold,  cruel,  or  suffering  side  of  human  nature  ;  that  all  that 
is  sweet,  warm,  and  tender  in  the  heart  of  man  was  beyond 
him.  Now  he  proves  that  he  has  one  of  the  lightest  and 
most  delicate  touches  in  that  sort  of  comedy  which  overlies 
the  deepest  pathos,  and  that  in  scenes  of  sentiment  he  is  as 
great  an  artist  as  he  is  in  scenes  of  horror,  such  as  those  in 
"  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  To  see  Mansfield  making 
love  with  a  charm  and  a  sweetness  which  makes  every  other 
stage  lover  seem  coarse  and  clumsy  is  one  of  the  artistic  sur- 
prises of  the  day. 

He  was  very  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent  heroine  in 
Letty  Fairfax.  She  is  an  English  girl,  brought  over  here,  I 
believe,  by  Augustin  Daly,  that  Columbus  of  so  many  old 
and  new  stars.  To  look  it,  she  was  an  ideal  May  Wedder- 
burn — young,  simple,  exquisitely  pretty,  and  with  just  that 
charm  of  a  softening  sort  of  silliness  that  the  English  singing- 
pupil  was  supposed  to  have  had.  The  American  girl 
on  the  stage  has  always  an  air  of  sophistication,  even  when 
she  is  most  ingenuous.  In  fact,  her  naiveti  has  about  it  a 
knowing  smartness  that  never  deceives  anybody.  But  the 
English  inginue  is  very  convincing.  Miss  Fairfax  is  as 
fresh  and  artless  as  a  brier-rose.  She  is  just  the  sort  of 
cozy,  confiding,  delightful  creature  that  looks  as  if  she 
would  become  the  domestic  hearth  to  perfection.  And 
when  she  draws  up  by  the  door  of  the  big  porcelain  stove 
and  stretches  out  her  little  hands  to  the  blaze,  there  is  not  a 
man  living  who  would  not  think  the  prospect  of  always 
having  her  there  the  most  charming  in  the  world. 

There  were  a  lot  of  other  women  in  the  cast.  Olive 
Oliver,  who  was  once  in  San  Francisco  at  the  California 
Theatre,  does  the  villainess,  and  does  her  very  well.  Olive 
Oliver  is  a  talented  creature,  and  I  do  like  her  looks — that 
long,  lank  figure  and  that  finely  set,  intellectual  head  give 
her  an  air  of  being  somebody.  Letty  Fairfax,  with  her 
nimbus  of  blonde  hair  and  her  seraphic  and  innocent  smile, 
does  not  look  in  the  least  as  if  she  was  anybody.  Another 
girl  in  the  company  is  Florence  Wallack,  granddaughter  of 
Lester  Wallack  and,  together  with  her  cousin  John,  the  last 
of  the  Wallacks  to  bring  that  distinguished  name  back  upon 
the  stage. 

For  generations  Wallacks  have  been  identified  with 
dramatic  honors,  as  the  Kembles  and  the  Booths  were. 
With  the  death  of  Lester  Wallack,  the  name  passed  from 
the  stage,  it  was  feared  forever,  but  last  year  two  of  the 
grandchildren  of  the  greatest  modern  player  of  eighteenth- 
century  comedy  appeared,  and  once  more  the  great  name 
was  seen  on  the  play-bills.  Florence  is  the  child  of  Lester 
Wallack's  only  daughter,  and  has  added  the  famous  pat- 
ronymic to  her  own  surname  of  SewelL  She  is  a  handsome 
girl — tall,  stately,  and  effective,  with  the  high,  pronounced 
features  that  belong  to  the  actor,  and  a  mass  of  thick,  rip- 
pling, Titian  red  hair.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  of  her  abilities 
so  far,  as  she  appears  only  in  the  smallest  of  parts,  but  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  heredity,  distinction  should  be  hers  in  some  di- 
rection. Through  her  grandfather  she  inherits  the  blood  of 
generations  of  players,  and  from  her  grandmother,  who  was 
the  sister  of  John  Millais,  the  talents  of  a  family  of  artist; 

New  York,  May  2,  189S.  Geraldine  Bo.v 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


May  16,  i8g8. 


THE    HALEVY    MARRIAGES. 


Two  Forthcoming  Events  in  the  Artistic  World  of  Paris — Relation 

ship  of  Four  Famous  Families — The  Author  of 

"  L'Abbe  Constantin." 


Announcement  has  just  been  made  of  two  matrimonial 
engagements  which  are  interesting,  not  only  for  the  promi- 
nence of  the  contracting  parties  in  the  artistic  world  of  Paris, 
but  also  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  Ludovic  Halevy,  the 
witty  author  of  "  L'Abbe  Constantin,"  is  to  preside  at  them 
in  the  triple  capacity  of  father,  uncle,  and  cousin.  His 
younger  son,  Daniel  Halevy,  who  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  hereditary  trade  of  letters  by  his  contributions  to 
the  Revue  de  Paris,  is  in  three  months  to  marry  Mile. 
Vaudoyer,  daughter  of  the  well-known  architect  and  herself 
a  second  cousin  of  her  prospective  husband's  father,  and  in 
the  early  winter  Jacques  Bizet,  son  of  the  composer  of 
"  Carmen,"  will  lead  to  the  altar  Mile.  Madeleine  Breguet, 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  inventor  of  that  name  and 
niece  of  Ludovic  Halevy. 

All  these  relationships  are  so  intertwined  one  with  an- 
other that  it  will  require  quite  a  little  genealogical  history  to 
elucidate  them.  To  begin,  then,  there  were  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  to  a  Parisian  Jew  named 
HaleVy — the  name  was  originally  Levy,  but  the  aristocratic 
prefix  was  assumed  before  his  time — two  sons  who  were 
destined  to  become  famous  and  to  leave  famous  progeny. 
The  elder  was  Le'on  Halevy,  the  esteemed  litte'rateur,  who 
had  one  son,  Ludovic,  the  present  Academician.  The  lat- 
ter married  Mile.  Breguet,  a  daughter  of  the  famous  family 
of  watchmakers  who  had  been  driven  out  of  France  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  and  settled  in  Switzerland.  So  great  was 
the  fame  of  the  time-pieces  they  produced  there  that  speci- 
mens of  their  handiwork  were  possessed  by  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  and  it  was  thanks  to  the  intercession  of 
Marie  Antoinette  that  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  France 
before  the  Revolution.  One  of  Ludovic  Halevy's  most 
cherished  possessions  is  a  journal  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Maison  Breguet  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  brother 
of  Mme.  Ludovic  Halevy  was  the  head  of  the  Maison 
Breguet  in  his  time,  but  he  died  early,  leaving  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  Madeleine.  It  is  this  daughter  whom  Jacques 
Bizet  is  to  marry. 

Jacques  Fromental  Halevy,  the  brother  of  Leon,  Ludovic's 
father,  was  the  famous  composer  of  "  La  Juive "  and 
"  Manon  Lescaut."  He  had  two  daughters,  and  one  of 
them  made  a  most  romantic  match  with  one  of  her  father's 
pupils,  Georges  Bizet,  the  brilliant  young  composer  of 
"Carmen."  He  died  early  —  his  widow  is  now  Mme. 
Strauss  en  seconde  noces — leaving  one  son,  Jacques  Bizet, 
who  reverted  to  the  traditional  calling  of  his  mother's  family 
and  has  made  quite  a  name  for  himself  in  literature.  He  is 
to  be  the  bridegroom  of  the  winter  wedding. 

To  add  the  last  link  in  this  Chinese  puzzle  of  relation- 
ships, Mile.  Vaudoyer  is  the  granddaughter  of  M.  Breton, 
one  of  the  founders,  with  Hachette,  of  the  long-established 
publishing  house  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  Her 
mother  was  at  first  affianced  to  Regnault,  the  painter,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  Prussian  bullets  in  the  war  of  1870.  Labas, 
the  architect  and  member  of  the  Institute,  was  the  grandfather 
of  Ludovic  Halevy  on  his  mother's  side.  Vaudoyer  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  lived  at  the  Palais  de 
1' Academic,  where  Ludovic  was  bom — for,  as  a  well-known 
critic  has  said  :  "  Halevy  was  born  in  the  Institute  and 
cradled  in  the  Academy." 

Though  both  his  father  and  his  uncle  were  Jews,  Ludovic 
Halevy  was  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith  and  educated  at 
Louis-le-Grand.  He  was  destined  for  a  political  career,  and 
rose  to  be  chief  secretary  of  the  Algerian  bureau  in  the 
ministry  of  state  before  he  definitely  abandoned  politics  for 
the  literary  life.  His  first  essay  in  dramatic  composition  was 
"  Les  Deux  Aveugles,"  written  when  he  was  a  pale,  slender, 
black-bearded  youth  of  nineteen,  and  it  and  several  pieces 
like  it  met  with  no  little  success  at  the  Folies-Dramatiques 
and  other  theatres.  But  be  retained  his  post  in  the  ministry, 
and  it  was  there  that  Jacques  Offenbach  sought  him  out,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Director  Duponchel,  of  the  Opera, 
when  Lambert-Thiboust  and  Mery  failed  to  provide  him 
with  a  prologue  for  the  opening  of  his  new  theatre,  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens,  destined  to  be  the  birth-place  of  a  new 
style  of  opera,  the  Optra  bouffe,  and  to  enjoy  a  vogue  that 
continued  unparalleled  for  many  years.  Halevy  wrote  the 
prologue,  but  on  condition  that  his  name  should  not  appear 
— he  had  his  political  career  to  consider. 

This  prologue,  which  was  ascribed  on  the  bills  to  "  Jules 
Servieres,"  was  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  works  Halevy  wrote 
for  Offenbach,  and  they  are  delightful  reading  to-day, 
sparkling  in  every  line  with  Gallic  wit.  Sometimes  he  wrote 
them  alone,  sometimes  in  collaboration.  Thus  "Orphee 
aux  Enfers  "  was  written  with  Hector  Cremieux,  though  the 
latter's  name  alone  was  signed  to  it.  But  his  most  famous 
collaboration  was  with  Henri  Meilhac,  who  was  elected  in 
1888  to  the  Academie  largely  through  Halevy's  efforts  and 
whose  fauteuil  is  now  a  bone  of  contention  among  the 
younger  dramatists.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  Halevy 
was  engaged  by  Cogniard,  of  the  Varietes,  to  write  a  parody 
for  a  certain  play,  and  at  the  last  moment  the  author  with 
whom  he  was  to  collaborate — the  same  Lambert-Thiboust 
whose  earlier  defection  had  given  him  his  first  chance  with 
Offenbach — failed  to  appear.  As  he  was  leaving  Cogniard's 
office,  wondering  what  he  should  do  in  this  quandary,  he 
stumbled  against  Henri  Meilhac.  "  The  very  man,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "will  you  write  it  with  me?"  "Write  what?" 
demanded  Meilhac,  and  when  the  affair  was  explained  to 
him,  he  consented  on  condition  that  his  name  alone 
should  appear  as  author :  he  did  not  wish  to  collabo- 
rate—in public.  Whether  the  parody  was  produced  or  not 
a  fi  .ndship  and  literary  partnership  was  then  formed  which 
last  I  thirty  years  and  has  given  the  world  a  brilliant  series 
of  pliys.  Of  their  comedies  "Frou-Frou"  is  probably  the 
best  known,  but  their  chief  work'  was  in  writing  Offenbach's 


librettos,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  La  Grande 
Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,"  "  Barbe  Blue,"  "  La  Belle 
H6lene,"  and  "La  Perichole."  They  also  wrote  together 
the  librettos  for  Bizet's  "  Carmen,"  and  for  Lecocq's  "  Le 
Petit  Due,"  and  scores  of  other  light  operas  and  comedies. 

While  he  was  thus  writing  for  the  stage,  Halevy  was  also 
a  frequent  contributor,  over  the  initials  "  A.  B.  C,"  to 
Marcelin's  Vie  Parisiennt,  where  his  immortal  creations, 
M.  and  Mme.  Cardinal,  first  saw  the  light.  He  has  also 
written  many  short  stories  and  reminiscential  articles  of  the- 
atrical life  and  a  few  novels,  of  which  "  L'Abbe  Constantin  " — 
a  story  which  thousands  of  jeunes  filies  have  been  permitted 
to  read — has  had  a  sale  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies.  But  he  is  sixty-four  years  of  age  now,  and  leads  a 
comfortable  bourgeois  existence,  writing  little  and  seldom 
mingling  with  the  world.  He  is  content  to  watch  the  career 
of  his  sons,  Elie,  a  student,  who  has  published  a  ponderous 
tome  on  Plato  and  his  philosophy,  and  Daniel,  who  con- 
tributes to  the  reviews  and  will  be  the  bridegroom  in  the 
first  of  these  Halevy  weddings.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  April  20,  189S. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead. 
The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo  ! 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread ; 
And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

No  rumor  of  the  foe's  advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind  : 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind  : 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms, 
No  braying  horn  or  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust, 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed  ; 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  dust, 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud  ; 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow  ; 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed. 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade, 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast, 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout,  are  passed  ; 
Nor  war's  wild  note,  nor  glory's  peal, 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  nevermore  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  Northern  hurricane 

That  sweeps  his  great  plateau. 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain 

Comes  down  the  serried  foe. 
Who  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  field  beneath, 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  victory  or  death. 

Full  many  a  norther's  breath  has  swept 

O'er  Angostura's  plain, 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  has  wept 

Above  its  moldered  slain. 
The  raven's  scream  or  eagle's  flight, 

Or  shepherd's  pensive  lay. 
Alone  now  wake  each  solemn  height 

That  frowned  o'er  that  dark  fray. 

Sons  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground, 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there, 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air  ; 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave : 
She  claims  from  war  its  richest  spoil, 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 

Thus  "neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest. 

Far  from  the  gory  field. 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield. 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here, 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  hero's  sepulchre. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead  ! 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave, 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave. 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone 

In  deathless  song  shall  tell, 
When  many  a  vanished  year  hath  flown, 

The  story  how  ye  fell ; 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  flight, 

Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom, 
Can  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds  your  glorious  tomb. 

— Theodore  O'Hara. 


The  worst  flood  disaster  of  the  present  year  was  that 
which  visited  Shawneetown,  on  the  lower  Ohio,  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  3d.  Shawneetown  is  the  county-seat  of 
Gallatin  County,  111.,  and  is  situated  on  the  river,  sixty-two 
miles  below  Evansville.  At  this  point  the  valley  is  ex- 
tremely low,  with  hills  skirting  it  in  the  rear,  and  with  a 
twenty-five  foot  levee  in  front,  running  from  hill  to  hill.  It 
was  the  sudden  breaking  of  this  levee,  caused  by  a  flood  in 
the  Ohio,  that  overwhelmed  the  town.  The  actual  loss  of 
life  was  something  less  than  one  thousand,  fully  two  hun- 
dred houses  were  swept  away,  and  more  -than  five  hundred 
people  were  left  shelterless. 


The  New  York  Sun  says  "a  hundred  thousand  men  will 
presumably  be  all  that  will  be  needed  to  aid  the  regular  army 
and  navy,  but  there  are  a  hundred  times  a  hundred  thousand 
in  our  country's  roll  of  available  forces." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Richard  Croker  has  two  stalwart  sons  at  Brown  University 
who  are  anxious  to  go  to  the  war. 

According  to  the  Spanish  constitution,  Alfonso  the  Thir- 
teenth will  come  of  age  on  May  12,  1902.  He  will  then  be 
sixteen  years  old. 

President  McKinley  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver 
the  oration  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  Francis  Scott 
Key  at  Frederick,  Md.,  on  August  9th. 

The  room  of  Colonel  John  Hay,  at  the  United  States  em- 
bassy in  London,  is  adorned  with  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
previous  ministers,  begun  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  poor  health  of  the  German  empress  has  induced  her 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  Queen  Victoria  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  the  summer  at  Abergeldie  Castle,  in  Scotland. 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  wife  of  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
William  Prescott,  who  is  one  of  her  ancestors  and  a  hero  of 
Bunker  HilL 

Miss  Margaret  Long,  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  is  now  a  student  of 
medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  She  intends  to 
practice  as  a  physician. 

The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  president  and  founder  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  has  gone  to  England 
in  order  to  attend  the  British  national  convention  of  the  so- 
ciety which  meets  in  Glasgow  this  month. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee  has  three  brothers  living  near 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  They  are  Major  John  M.  Lee,  Captain 
Daniel  M.  Lee,  and  Robert  Lee.  With  the  latter  lives  the 
mother  of  the  family,  who  is  ninety  years  of  age  and  has 
been  totally  blind  for  some  years. 

The  beauty  of  Miss  Hay,  daughter  of  John  Hay,  embas- 
sador to  Great  Britain,  has  been  a  great  assistance  to  the 
embassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  court  journals 
have  made  frequent  mention  of  the  pleasant  relations  be- 
tween Miss  Hay  and  the  royal  family. 

Just  when  Gladstone's  physicians  peremptorily  ordered 
him  to  stop  all  work,  the  aged  English  statesman  had 
begun  his  long-delayed  and  often  abandoned  autobiography. 
This  is  regarded  as  an  irretrievable  loss,  as  nothing  that 
another  writer  can  do  will  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
work  by  himself. 

It  is  rumored  in  London  that  the  Duke  of  York  will  soon 
resume  active  naval  service  as  commander  of  H.  M.  S. 
Crescent,  a  first  -  class  cruiser.  The  duke  entered  the 
navy  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  in  1890  was  commander 
of  the  gunboat  Thrush^  with  which  he  made  a  cruise  in 
West  Indian  waters. 

Captain  Schley,  commander  of  the  flying  squadron,  came 
near  joining  the  Confederate  forces  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Japan,  being  a  midship- 
man. Before  landing  he  announced  he  would  cast  his  lot 
with  the  South  ;  but  after  consulting  his  father,  who  was  a 
strong  Union  man,  he  changed  his  mind. 

Empress  Alexandra  "of  Russia  will  receive  at  least  two 
handsome  birthday  presents  from  France.  M.  Hanotaux, 
the  French  premier,  is  having  made  a  lace  scarf  in  Alencon 
point  with  the  empress's  cipher  and  the  imperial  arms  of 
Russia  wrought  in  the  design.  President  Faure  will  present 
a  fan  in  the  same  lace  mounted  on  carved  ivory. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Hon.  Rowland  Charles 
Frederick  Leigh,  youngest  son  of  Baron  Leigh,  of  England, 
to  Miss  Mabel  Gordon,  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Stoneleigh 
Abbey,  near  Kenilworth,  is  the  family  seat  of  the  Leighs. 
Their  progenitor  was  Sir  Piers  Leigh,  who  bore  the  standard 
of  the  Black  Prince  at  Crecy.  A  son  of  Sir  Piers — Sir 
Peter — was  killed  at  Agincourt. 

In  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  with  the 
Lake  Shore,  Nickel  Plate,  and  Michigan  Central,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  will  become  director-in-chief  of  the  consolidated 
lines,  and  Samuel  R.  Callaway,  a  native  of  Ontario,  and  now 
president  of  Lake  Shore,  will  succeed  him  as  president  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Company. 

Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  has  recently  passed 
his  eighty-eighth  birthday.  He  has  lived  under  every  Presi- 
dent except  the  first  three.  Entering  Congress  during  the 
Presidency  of  Franklin  Pierce,  he  served  twelve  years  in  the 
House,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  he  has  served 
thirty-one  years  continuously.  Senator  Morrill  is  still  a 
man  of  strong  mentality  and  an  active  figure  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation. 

Though  the  Cecil  family  is  of  ancient  lineage,  the  present 
British  premier,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  is  the  first  to 
attain  great  distinction.  The  continuity  of  the  genealogical 
line  is  remarkable.  The  family  seat  at  Burgley  is  in  the 
mansion  erected  by  Lord  Treasurer  Burgley  about  1570, 
and  the  descendants  of  his  second  son  reside  in  the  house 
built  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil  about  forty  years  later.  The 
Cecils  have  all  been  quiet  country  gentlemen,  notable  for 
wide-reaching  hospitality. 

The  Count  of  Turin,  who  has  arrived  in  this  country,  is 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  said  to  be  an  attractive  if 
not  handsome  man.  He  is  but  two  removes  from  the 
Italian  throne.  A  cousin  and  a  brother  who  precede  him 
in  the  succession  are  both  childless.  The  House  of  Savoy, 
to  which  he  belongs,  is  the  oldest  reigning  family  in 
Europe.  Its  family-tree  bears  the  blazonry  of  forty  kings. 
There  have  been  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Savoy  for  seven 
centuries,  to  which  at  one  time  was  added  the  title  of  King 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem.  The  Count  of  Turin  is  a 
bachelor. 


May  16,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


LIFE    ON    THE    SEA. 

The  Modern  Atlantic   Liner— A   New  York  Yachting  Cruise— Train- 
ing of  the  Annapolis  Naval  Cadets— Superstitions  and 
Pets  of  Sailor  Jack. 

Readers  who  enjoy  narratives  of  ocean  life  and  take  an 
interest  in  ships  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  will 
welcome  the  new  volume  of  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  D. 
Jerrold  Kelley,  U.  S.  N.,  entitled  "The  Ship's  Company, 
and  Other  Sea  People."  It  contains  a  collection  of  eight 
articles  devoted  to  descriptions  of  life  on  the  briny  sea, 
two  of  which,  "Superstitions  of  the  Sailor"  and  "Ship's 
Company,"  first  appeared  in  the  Century  and  Scribner's 
Magazine^  respectively.  From  it  one  learns  of  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  those  who  handle  great  steam  liners — 
from  the  coal-passer  in  the  stoke-hole  to  the  captain  on  the 
bridge — the  sorrows  and  amusements  of  passengers,  and 
the  butterfly  existence  of  yachtsmen  and  yachting  women. 
It  is  all  told  with  such  breeziness,  such  a  roll  of  the  wave 
and  dashing  of  the  salt  spray,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
dull  page  in  the  whole  volume.  There  is  no  long,  dry 
leading  up  to  the  subject.  The  reader's  interest  is  at  once 
aroused,  and  he  is  started  on  a  transatlantic  liner,  with  this 
description  of  hauling  a  great  steamer  out  of  its  dock  at 
Liverpool : 

What  the  task  of  hauling  out  is  you  may  best  judge  by  noting  the 
bulk  to  be  moved,  for  you  can  never  measure  properly  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  these  great  steamers  until  you  see  them  looming  in  their 
true  proportions  above  the  walls,  and  undwarfed,  as  they  are  in  the  open, 
by  the  frame  of  sea  and  sky.  The  bulwarks  tower  like  the  walls  of  a 
fortress ;  the  enormous  decks  sweep  with  a  sheer  knowing  no  broken 
curve  ;  the  wheel-house  lifts  its  windows  above  the  life-boats,  swarming 
sternward  like  a  school  of  pilot-fish  ;  still  higher  the  bridges,  often 
double-tiered,  span  and  grip  the  sturdy  stanchions  ;  and  dominating  all, 
the  elliptical  funnels  rake  jauntily,  and  the  yardless  spars  taper  till  they 
fine  away  at  their  shining  trucks  into  graceful  coach-whips. 

Ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion,  point-device  in  paint  and  polish,  the 
massive  bull  glides  over  the  quiet  waters  of  the  basin  ;  you  catch  the 
sheen  of  gleaming  brasses,  of  glistening  air-ports,  of  glazed  white,  and 
lacquered  black.  Obedient  as  a  broken  colt  to  the  touch  of  the  helm, 
quick  in  response  as  a  high-bred  dog  in  a  leash  to  the  guiding  hawsers, 
she  moves  calmly — fit  exemplar  of  strength  rightly  tempered  by  even 
will — toward  the  sharp  turn  where  the  gateway  opens  to  the  river. 
Winches  chatter  noisily  ;  windlasses  cliDk,  clink  musically  ;  capstans 
rattle  with  slacking  cables  ;  jets  of  steam  dart  viciously  ;  ripples  stream 
sternward  to  the  bubbles  of  the  foamless  wake  ;  the  tremulous  minor, 
more  a  wail  than  a  song,  of  the  docking  gangs  working  the  warps, 
answer  the  cheery  "  Yo  heave-ohs  "  of  the  people  on  shipboard  ;  and  the 
quick,  sharp  orders  from  the  bridge  are  echoed  by  high-pitched  answers 
from  the  mates,  watching  with  wary  eyes  everywhere.  One  screw 
turns  clumsily  ahead,  the  other  circles  astern,  and  then  the  ship  swings 
easily,  rounding  the  jagged  comer  in  the  hedge  of  stone  with  a  gentle- 
ness leaving  feet  to  spare.  The  bow  and  stern  enter  fairly,  straight  as 
a  mason's  level,  the  open  gateway  ;  a  strain  is  taken  on  the  line  leading 
from  the  quarter  to  the  pier-end  ;  a  moment  of  rest,  of  expectation,  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  doubt,  follows,  and  then  the  hail  rings  out  blithely 
from  the  after-whaleback,  "  All  clear,  sir  !  " 

The  handle  of  the  enunciator  connected  with  the  engine-room  is 
jammed  to  '  *  hard  astern  "  ;  ' '  ding  !  ding  !  "  rings  the  signal  from  below  ; 
the  water  gushes  in  a  turbulent  torrent  from  the  outboard  deliveries,  the 
engines  throb  fiercely,  backing  with  all  their  strength,  and  as  the  lines 
are  rendered,  slacked,  eased,  let  go,  the  steamer  clears  the  pier  end 
with  a  rush,  shoots  far  into  midstream,  and  thus  begins,  wrong  end  fore- 
most, her  voyage  westward. 

And  so  out  through  channel  fog,  and  after  a  call  at  Queens- 
town,  we  start  on  the  long,  steady  run  across  the  tumbling 
Atlantic  to  New  York.  On  the  trip  we  have  a  chance  to 
study  the  gallant  vessel  in  all  her  bearings.  We  are  accorded 
— what  is  unusual — the  open  sesame  to  the  grimy  depths  of 
the  hold,  and  see  the  working  of  the  pulsating  heart  of  the 
great  vessel,  whose  steady  beating  and  throbbing  makes  her 
"  walk  the  water  like  a  thing  of  life"  : 

Here  no  interruptions  may  enter,  for  speed  is  the  price  of  ceaseless 
vigilance,  and  horse-power  spells  fame  and  dividends.  When  you 
come  to  measure  the  region  fairly,  it  broadens  into  a  wonder-land  ;  it 
shapes  itself  into  a  twilight  island  of  mysteries,  into  a  laboratory  where 
grimy  alchemists  practice  black  magic  and  white.  At  first  all  seems 
confusion,  but  when  the  brain  has  coordinated  certain  factors,  harmony 
is  wooed  from  discord  and  order  emerges  from  chaos.  It  is  in  the  be- 
ginning all  noise,  and  tangled  motion,  and  shining  steel,  and  oily  smells  ; 
then  succeeds  a  vague  sense  of  bars  moving  up  and  down,  and  down 
and  up,  with  pitiless  regularity  ;  of  jiggering  levers,  keeping  time 
rhythmically  to  any  stray  patter  you  may  fit  to  their  chanting  ;  and,  at 
last,  the  interdependence  of  rod  grasping  rod,  of  shooting  straight  lines 
seizing  curved  arms,  of  links  limping  backward  and  wriggling  forward 
upon  queer  pivots,  dawns  upon  you,  and  in  the  end  you  marvel  at  the 
nicety  with  which  level,  weight,  and  fulcrum  work,  opening  and  closing 
hidden  mechanisms,  and  functioning  with  an  exactness  that  dignifies 
the  fraction  of  a  second  into  an  appreciable  quantity.  Cranks  whirl, 
and  whirl,  and  whirl  incessantly,  holding  in  moveless  grip  the  loag 
shafting  turning  the  churning  screws  ;  pumps  pulsate  and  throb  with 
muffled  beat  ;  gauge-arms  vibrate  jerkingly  about  narrow  arcs  setting 
their  standards  of  performance  ;  and  everywhere,  if  your  ear  be  trained 
to  this  mechanical  music,  to  this  symphony  in  steam  and  steel,  you  see 
the  officers  and  greasers  conducting  harmoniously  the  smoothly  moving 
parts,  as,  soothed  with  oil  and  caressed  with  waste,  they  work  without  jar 
or  friction,  and  despite  the  gales  tossing  the  ship  like  a  jolly-boat  on  the 
angTy  ocean.  It  is  a  magic  domain,  and  one  may  well  wonder  at  the 
genius  which,  piling  precedent  upon  precedent,  chains  these  forces  and 
makes  them  labor,  even  on  an  unstable  platform,  as  their  masters 
will. 

The  stoke-hole  is  thus  described  : 

In  the  stoke-hole,  however,  one  leaves  behind  the  formal  and  mathe- 
matical, and  sees  the  picturesque  with  all  its  dirt  unvarnished,  with  all 
its  din  and  clangor  unsubdued.  Under  the  splintering  silver  of  the  elec- 
tric lamps,  cones  of  light  illuminate  great  spaces  garishly  and  leave 
others  in  unbroken  masses  of  shadow.  Through  bulkhead  doors  the 
red  and  gold  of  the  furnaces  checker  the  reeking  floor,  and  the  tremu- 
lous roar  of  the  caged  fires  dominates  the  sibilant  sputter  of  the  steam. 
Figures  nearly  naked,  grilty  and  black  with  coal,  and  pasty  with  ashes, 
and  soaked  with  sweat,  come  and  go  in  the  blazing  light  and  in  the  half- 
gloom,  and  seem  like  nightmares  from  fantastic  tales  of  demonology. 

When  the  furnace  doors  are  opened,  thirsty  tongues  of  fire  gush  out, 
blue  spirals  of  gas  spin  and  reel  over  the  bubbling  mass  of  fuel,  and 
great  sheets  of  Same  suck  half-burned  carbon  over  the  quivering  fire- 
wall into  the  flues.  With  averted  heads  and  smoking  bodies  the  stokers 
shoot  their  slice-bars  through  the  melting  hillocks,  and  twist  and  turn 
them  until  they  undulate  like  serpents.  The  iron  tools  blister  their 
hands,  the  roaring  furnaces  sear  their  bodies  ;  their  chests  heave  like 
those  of  spent  swimmers,  their  eyes  tingle  in  parched  sockets — but  work 
they  must  ;  there  is  no  escape,  no  holiday  in  this  maddening  limbo. 
Steam  must  be  kept  up,  or  perhaps  a  cruel  record  must  be  lowered. 
Facing  the  furnaces,  the  hollow  upscooping  of  the  stoker's  shovel  echoes 
stridently  on  the  iron  floor,  and  these  speed-makers  pile  coal  on  coal 
until  the  fire  fairly  riots,  and.  half-blinded,  they  stagger  backward  for  a 
cooling  respite.  But  it  is  only  a  moment  at  the  best,  for  their  task- 
masters watch  and  drive  them,  and  the  tale  of  furnaces  must  do  its  stint. 
The  noise  and  uproar  are  deafening  ;  coal-trimmers  trundle  their  bar- 
rows unceasingly  from  bunker  to  stoke-hole,  or,  if  the  ship's  motion 
be  too  great  for  the  wheels,  carry  it  in  baskets,  and  during  the  four  long 
hours  there  is  no  rest  for  those  who  labor  here. 


A  pleasant  change  is  made  to  the  yachting  season  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  with  its  rollicking  descriptions  of  re- 
gattas and  runs,  and  its  social  delights  of  sea-dinners  and 
receptions.  The  boats  are  assembled,  and  await  only  the 
arrival  of  the  commodore,  who,  when  he  does  appear,  is 
duly  saluted.  Then  for  a  few  minutes  pandemonium 
reigns  : 

Yachts,  big  and  little,  steamers,  schooners,  sloops,  and  cutters  bang 
to  starboard  and  to  port  ;  bang  ahead,  to  windward  and  to  lee,  and 
with  a  welcoming  fusillade  that  drives  all  the  joy  out  of  life,  all  the 
peace  from  sea  and  shore.  Smoke,  choking  luraes,  the  misery  of 
villainous  saltpetre,  of  heart-breaking  clamor,  are  everywhere.  Powder 
clouds,  flame-shtted.  roll  upon  the  water,  and  soar  till  a  silvery  eclipse 
shuts  out  the  hulls  and  spars,  and  even  "  the  topmost  truck,  where  flew 
the  burgee  with  the  field  of  blue,"  as  the  fo'c's'le  poet  tunefully  sings. 
The  green  shores,  the  river,  the  beaconed  ledges  and  buoyed  reefs,  the 
light-house  on  the  spit,  the  summer  homes,  the  full,  dead  seaport,  all 
slip  helplessly  into  the  powder  fog,  and  for  a  time  are  lost  on  a  Grand 
Bank  of  its  making. 

After  the  commodore  returns  the  salute  with  his  port  gun,  the  vapor 
blows  down  the  wind,  and  the  hulls — mainly  black  and  white,  with 
always  a  touch  of  gold  and  the  sheen  of  bright  work  somewhere — 
emerge  from  the  gray  after-haze.  The  ensigns  flap  into  distinctness  of 
color,  the  tracery  of  gear  and  spars  is  silhouetted  against  the  greenery 
ashore,  and  the  squadron  drifts  against  the  blue  above,  and  floats 
double — swan  and  shadow — in  the  blue  below. 

You  may  count  this  gentleman's  park  of  masts  intershot  with  steamers' 
funnels  until  your  eyes  and  fingers  can  no  longer  reckon,  and  you  will 
not  enumerate  the  half  of  it.'  You  will,  perhaps,  be  lost  in  profitable 
reverie  when  you  come  to  measure  what  these  hundred  and  odd  boats 
represent,  for  they  are  the  files  of  a  small  battalion  in  the  army  of 
workers  that  have  conquered  the  material.  They  mean  fruitful  energy, 
luck  nearly  always,  often  victory  over  tremendous  odds.  Here  are 
ripened  the  luxuries  which  we  all  think  we  deserve  as  well  as  our  neigh- 
bor, and  could  enjoy  so  much  better.  Here  is  the  outward  evidence  of 
ease  and  freedom,  of  plenty  in  a  world  where  most  of  us  have  to  fight 
so  hard  for  other  things  than  cakes  and  ale  and  ginger  hot  i'  the  mouth, 
too. 

The  scene  shifts  again  and  portrays  the  experiences  of  the 
midshipman  in  the  navy,  new  and  old,  from  the  times  of 
Marryat  down  to  the  training  of  the  naval  cadet  at  Annapo- 
lis, of  whose  practice-cruises  the  writer  says  : 

For  the  most  part,  cruises  are  made  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
sometimes  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  Gardiner's  and  Buzzard's  Bays, 
and  always  for  some  part  of  the  time  between  Nantucket  and  the  west- 
ern limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  All  varieties  of  weather  are  taken  as 
they  come,  not  dodged  ;  and  during  the  cruise  the  cadets  are  pretty  sure 
to  experience  a  fair  share  of  gales,  of  heavy  squalls,  of  flat  calms,  when 
the  ship  rolls  helplessly  on  a  sea  gleaming  like  a  shield  of  molten  lead, 
of  brisk  breezes,  of  golden  summer  days,  and  star-lit  nights.  New 
London,  Newport,  or  Portsmouth  is  visited,  and  a  brief  liberty  given. 
The  practice-ship  sails  slowly  southward  early  in  August,  and  arrives  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  about  the  15th.  There  is  generally  an  exercise  at  car- 
rying out  anchors  and  clearing  hawse  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  and  a  sail 
and  boat  drill  off  Fortress  Monroe  ;  and  the  monotony  of  the  cruise  is 
invariably  broken  here  by  the  long-expected  ball  given  at  the  Hygeia 
Hotel.  Slowly  the  last  weeks  come  and  go  ;  and  a  very  happy  day  it  is, 
indeed,  when  the  ship  picks  up  her  old  anchorage  in  the  inner  harbor  of 
Annapolis,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  men  go  on  leave  for  a 
month. 

The  picture  which  the  writer  gives  of  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  sailor  is  very  different  from  the  horn-piping,  jolly 
sailor  of  the  ballad-monger.     He  says  : 

There  is  nowhere  a  better  man  than  the  sailor — man-o'-war  or 
merchant — and  equally  there  is.  nowhere  a  greater  growler  nor  a 
worse  repiner  than  this  same  Jack.  He  is  often  far  from  a  smiling  per- 
son as,  with  the  poet,  he  casts  anchor,  heaves  the  log,  trims  the  sails, 
and  belays  the  sheets — duties,  by  the  way.  of  which  he  does  not  have 
the  least  charge,  as  he  has  shipped  to  pull  and  haul  and  not  to  direct. 
No  one  blames  him  for  sticking  up  bluntly,  ship-shape  and  Bristol 
fashion,  for  his  rights  ;  but  he  is  led  so  easily  by  sea-lawyers,  with  jaw- 
tackles  perpetually  unrove,  that  he  often  does  nothing  when  to  leeward 
of  the  officers  but  growl  and  growl,  watch  in  and  watch  out.  There 
is  no  ship  like  his  last  ship,  no  good  station  since  he  cruised  China- 
way  or  up  the  Straits  years  ago,  and  there  are  no  seamen,  fore  and  aft, 
since  he  and  Commodore  John  Junk,  U.  S.  N.  (dead  these  fifty  years), 
were  laid  up  in  the  ordinary. 

In  his  Jack  Bunsbyan  opinion  the  men  who  follow  the  sea  in  these  de- 
generate days  are,  to  say  the  least.  lobscousers,  canalers,  mere  stokers, 
or  baggage-smashers — moon-minions  all  ;  and  there  has  not  been  a 
trick  at  the  wheel  properly  kept,  not  a  nine-pound  lead  hove  clear  of 
the  cathead,  nor  a  weather-earing  passed  smartly,  since  he  was  paid  off 
with  one  thousand  dollars  (squandered  in  a  week)  from  the  Ticonderoga 
sloop-of-war  some  time  in  the  sixties. 

The  truth  is,  these  sheer  hulks  forget  the  past,  ignore  the  present, 
despair  igaorantly  of  the  future,  and  yawn  fearfully.  For  the  life  of  a 
sailor  in  the  old  days  was  a  sad  one,  and  its  sadness  is  shadowed  in  his 
songs.  Sea-going  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  career  of  de- 
nial and  hardship,  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  these 
denials  and  hardships  were  cruel  and  rigorous  in  the  extreme. 

Flogging  was  once  the  sailor's  terror.  We  quote  the 
following  extract  which  furnishes  a  graphic  account  of  the 
scene  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  the  offenders  were  brought  to 
the  mast  by  the  ship's  police,  and  all  hands  were  piped  to  witness  the 
punishment.  The  boatswains  mate,  with  the  cat  in  hand,  stood  by  the 
gangway,  and  near  him  in  due  order  stood  the  officer  of  the  deck,  the 
first-lieutenant,  the  captain,  and  the  surgeon.  The  other  officers  were 
ranged  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  crew  was  mustered  in  the  gang- 
way and  abaft  the  mast  on  the  port  side.  The  offense  and  sentence 
were  read  aloud,  the  culprit  was  stripped  of  his  shirt,  triced  up  by  his 
hands  to  a  suspended  grating,  and  as  the  lashes  were  deftly  laid  over 
his  bare  back  a  petty  officer  called  out  their  number.  The  hardened 
old  tars  took  it  philosophically  enough  after  their  first  anchorage  under 
the  biting  thongs  ;  but  many  a  brave  lad's  spirit  was  broken  by  its  un- 
pardonable brutality,  and  many  a  promising  career  was  shunted  into 
evil  by  the  stinging  cross-cuttings  of  that  devil's  lash. 

Of  course,  tradition  lingers  over  many  service  yarns  spun  about  scenes 
at  the  gangway  ;  but  there  is  room  only  for  that  one  which  describes 
how  a  Jackie,  ordered  to  receive  his  regular  half-dozen,  thought  he 
might  escape  it  by  having  a  picture  of  the  crucifix  tattooed  over  the 
whole  of  his  back,  with  the  legend  pricked  around  it,  "Don't  dare 
strike  your  Master  !  "  When  he  was  next  stripped  at  the  gangway,  he 
turned  his  india-inked  back  to  the  grim  old  commodore,  and  said  : 
"Look  here,  sir.  and  read  that."  "Very  good,  my  lad,  very  good," 
responded  the  officer  ;  "we  will  not  desecrate  the  picture.  Mr.  Round- 
shot,"  turning  to  the  first-lieutenant,  "  have  this  man's  shirt  put  on,  take 
off  his  trousers,  lay  him  over  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  give  him  a  half- 
dozen  extra.  Oh,  no  !  we  will  respect  your  scruples,  Barnacle  ;  and, 
boatswain's- mate,  lay  the  lashes  on  well  and — religiously."  It  is  said 
that  his  messmates'  ridicule  was  so  great  that  he  deserted  his  ship  at  the 
very  next  port. 

At  sea,  as  on  shore,  hanging  was  not  an  extraordinary 
punishment,  and  many  offenses  which  are  now  satisfied  by 
imprisonment  for  brief  periods  were  then  deemed  capital. 
In  our  service,  a  sentence  of  death  may  be  imposed  by  a 
properly  constituted  court,  but  since  the  Mexican  War  it  can 
not  be  carried  out  until  confirmed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  last  execution  on  shipboard,  which  took 
place  in  1S47,  is  thus  referred  to  : 

The  culprit  was  an  Englishman,  rated  as  a  seaman  on  board  the 
United  States  ship  St.  Mary's,  at  present  training-ship  in  New  York,  and 
then  engaged  in  blockading  the  ports  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz. 
This  sailor  had  been  an  insubordinate  character  during  the  war,  and 
finally  reached  the  culmination  of  his  offenses  by  striking  the  acting  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  ship,  in  consequence  of  a  reprimand  administered 


for  an  infraction  of  discipline.  The  general  court-martial  before  which 
he  was  tried  sentenced  him  to  death,  in  conformity  with  the  articles  of 
war,  and  Commodore  Conner,  who  commanded  the  squadron,  had  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  board  the  5/.  Mary's,  As  the  unfortunate  man 
was  run  up  to  the  yard-arm  by  his  own  shipmates,  the  crews  of  all  the 
vessels  were  mustered  on  deck  to  witness  the  execution.  Whether  the 
effect  was  salutary  or  not,  it  resulted  in  the  issue  of  a  general  order 
forbidding  thereafter  the  imposition  of  the  extreme  penalty  without  the 
consent  of  the  President. 

The  author  adds  : 

With  foreign  navies,  notably  with  Russia,  the  limitations  in  the  mat- 
ter of  capital  punishment  are  not  so  exact.  Indeed,  hanging  is  believed 
by  all  English-speaking  crews  to  be  so  common  with  the  Russians  that 
whenever  one  of  their  ships  of  war  goes  out  of  harbor  for  a  day  and 
then  returns,  our  people  forward  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  excursion 
was  simply  to  reach  the  open  sea  at  sundown,  so  as  to  hang  a  man  at  a 
yard-arm  clear  of  territorial  limits. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  queer  pets  of  sailors,  the 
author  gives  an  amusing  account  of  how  a  suckling  pig  was 
secretly  smuggled  aboard  just  as  they  were  leaving  Tal- 
chauno,  in  southern  Chile.  Like  all  other  pigs  who  go  down 
to  the  sea,  this  one  was  dubbed  "  Dennis,"  and  he  soon  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  crew.     But  prosperity  was  his  undoing  : 

Dennis  acquired  undue  fat,  and  fell  into  moralizing,  sedate,  and  digni- 
fied ways  ;  next  he  lost  his  sense  of  humor,  his  fondness  for  fun  ;  and 
then,  last  scene  of  all.  he  forgot  the  laboriously  taught  proprieties  of 
ship  etiquette  and  sea  life.  Could  he  have  been  dreaming  of  the  lost 
wallowings  of  his  race,  the  prizes  of  unalloyed  wealth  that  lay  in  sun- 
bathed mires?  The  truth  is,  Dennis  degenerated  with  his  prosperity, 
and  became  touchy  and  captious.  We  would  have  borne  with  his  ail- 
ments, for  he  bad  sailed  thousands  of  miles  with  us,  in  good  weather 
and  bad  ;  he  had  been  in  bis  day  the  most  dandy  and  rakish  of  pigs, 
and  had  such  a  way  of  cocking  his  weather-eye  knowingly  to  the  wind- 
'ard,  such  a  rolling  gait,  and  such  an  heroic  fondness  for  'baccy  and  lob- 
scouse,  that  we  would  have  cherished  him  to  the  end. 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  last  of  June,  and  we  were  at  anchor  off 
Papeete,  in  Tahiti,  when  the  captain  said  to  me,  in  his  quiet  way : 
"You  will  have  to  send  the  pig  ashore;  the  executive  officer  reports 
him  unfit  for  duty." 

Of  course,  this  sealed  the  fate  of  Dennis  ;  so  I  sent  for  the  man  who 
looked  out  for  him.  and  said  :  "  Barbe,  my  lad,  it  will  be  the  Fourth  of 
July  next  week,  and  Dennis  has  to  be  turned  ashore  or  eaten.  If  you 
wish,  your  mess  may  have  him  for  dinner,  say  on  the  holiday." 

Barbe  glared  at  me  in  astonishment,  almost  in  horror,  as  if  I  had  sug- 
gested he  was  a  steamboat  sailor  and  not  a  man-of-war's  man  born  and 
bred  ;  and  then,  recoiling  as  Dick  Dead-Eye  does  in  the  play,  he  said, 
mournfully  : 

"Why,  sir,  I'd  as  soon  eat  my  brother  as  that  pig,  as  that  Dennis, 
sir  !  He's  weathered  o'  all  we  have,  and  I'd  as  leave  stick  ray  knife  into 
a  babby  as  into  that  animal.  Of  course,  sir,  if  it's  go  ashore,  go  it  is, 
sir,  but  I'd  like  to  make  terms  with  the  man  that's  to  have  him,  so  Den- 
nisll  get  the  treatment  and  kindness  he  lamed  with  us,  sir." 

Dennis  went  ashore  the  next  day  in  the  dingy,  bag  and  hammock,  the 
men  clustering  in  the  bridle-ports  and  gangways  to  salute  him,  and  the 
officers  waving  a  farewell  from  aft.  As  his  pigship  pulled  under  the 
bows  I  heard  from  forward  a  rousing  cheer,  and  this  was  the  last  ship- 
greeting  he  was  ever  to  know. 

Any  one  who  loves  the  free  life  of  the  ocean  will  read 
Lieutenant  Kelley's  book  with  interest,  as  it  is  not  only 
written  in  an  entertaining  manner,  but  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  some  clever  anecdotes,  and  a  few 
excellent  stories,  notably  that  of  the  cruel  treatment  of 
Martin  Lanoix,  a  Huguenot  sailor,  who  was  a  victim  to  the 
hatred  of  Valbue,  the  brutal  commander  of  the  brigantine 
Cochon  Gras,  in  1666.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated, 
is  printed  with  wide  margins  and  clear  type,  and  neatly 
bound. 

Published  by  Harper  &l  Brothers,  New  York  :  price,  $2.50. 


The  Eagle  and  the  Lion. 
[Lines  on  the  growing  cordial  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States.] 

Alone  on  his  rock  nigh  a  hundred  years  ■ 

He  has  drowsed  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes. 
Dumb  watch  o'er  the  yellow  sand  was  his  care. 

Far  west  to  the  far  sunrise. 
But  now  he  stretches  his  tawny  length — 

There  is  stir  in  the  dusk  of  the  hundred  years — 
Distant  the  sounds  and  great  his  strength, 

So  he  dozes  again  with  listening  ears. 

Alone  the  young  eagle  above  the  rock 

Swings  hither  and  thither,  to  and  fro, 
Watching  the  smoke  and  the  dust  of  the  earth, 

Watching  the  free  wind  blow. 
Drowsed  too — but  no*  he  ruffles  his  crown. 

And  the  evening  light  in  his  eyes  gloweth  red 
As  be  mounts  to  mark  the  sun  go  down, 

A  century's  sun,  'neath  the  thunderhead. 

"  Be  we  brothers  or  brothers  be  we  not?" 

To  him  on  the  rock  comes  down  the  cry. 
And  he  answers,  "  Yea,  we  are  kin  and  kin, 

Twain  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  sky. 
Thou  of  the  lightnings  of  heaven  hast  ward, 

I  of  the  powers  of  God's  great  deep 
Gather  the  thunders  ?      Bare  men's  children  the  sword  ? 

'Tis  time  that  we  rouse  us  from  our  sleep." 

Woe  when  the  eagle  sends  cry  to  heaven 

And  stoops  to  the  cloud  where  the  tempest  lies  ! 
And  woe  when  the  Hon  shall  rise  on  his  rock, 

Storm-wind  in  his  mane  and  wrath  in  his  eyes ! 
Then  brother  with  brother  and  blood  with  blood 

We  shall  stand.     "  Alien  peoples,  beware  ! 
Hold  we  the  dread  powers  of  fire  and  flood, 

Of  earth,  and  of  sea,  and  of  air." 

— George  Frederick  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 


Among  the  many  manufactured  articles  of  wood  that  are 
exported  from  this  country,  one  that  goes  practically  to 
South  America  and  South  Africa  only  is  a  little  barrel  that 
is  used  for  carrying  water.  It  is  made  of  oak  and  in  sizes 
of  one,  three,  and  five  gallons.  These  little  barrels  are 
finished  in  accordance  with  trade  demands.  For  con- 
venience in  carrying  they  are  provided  with  a  handle  like  the 
handle  used  nowadays  so  extensively  in  carrying  bundles,  or 
the  folding-down  handles  of  the  old-fashioned  painted  wash- 
tubs. 

M.  Charles  Yrearte,  of  the  Institute  of  France,  a  well- 
known  critic  and  writer  on  art,  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years.  He  helped  Sir  Richard  Wallace  to  form 
his  collections  and  became  inspector- general  of  fine  arts  in 
France.      He  was  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


A  curiously  annoying  theft  is  that  of  a  negative  film  of 
the  late  solar  eclipse,  taken  for  the  cinematograph  by  one  of 
the  British  astronomical  expeditions  to   India.     Somewhere 
between  Buxar,  in  India,  and  London,  one  of  the  boxes  ■ 
opened  and  only  the  eclipse  film  taken  out 
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AMONG    THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 


Manila,  Its   Inhabitants   and  Amusements— Span- 
ish Colonial  Policy— Influence  of 
the  Priests, 


The  recent  victory  of  Commodore  Dewey,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  over  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Bay  of  Manila  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
A  few  extracts  from  Mr.  F.  Jagor's  volume  on  his 
"Travels  in  the  Philippines"  will,  therefore,  doubt- 
less prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  writer  says 
that  there  is  but  little  commerce  between  Spain  and 
the  Philippines  : 

Once  the  tie  which  bound  them  was  so  close  that 
Manila  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  mail  with  Te  Dcums  and  bell-ringing,  in 
honor  of  the  successful  achievement  of  so  stupendous 
a  journey.  Until  Portugal  fell  to  Spain,  the  road 
round  Africa  to  the  Philippines  was  not  open  to 
Spanish  vessels.  Its  advantages,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  overland  route,  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1603  two  Augustine  monks,  who  were  in- 
trusted with  an  important  message  for  the  king,  and 
who  chose  the  direct  line  through  Goa,  Turkey,  and 
Italy,  took  three  years  in  reaching  Madrid. 

The  heavy  tax  which  the  Spanish  flag  imposed  upon 
trade  had  the  effect,  in  spite  of  the  protective  duty  in 
favor  of  national  products,  of  restricting  the  imports  of 
the  colony  to  the  merchandise  of  alien  countries,  and 
the  consignment  of  its  exports  to  foreign  ports.  The 
traffic  with  Spain  was  limited  to  the  conveyance  of 
officials,  priests,  and  their  usual  necessaries,  such  as 
provisions,  wine,  and  other  liquors  ;  and,  except  a 
few  French  novels,  some  atrociously  dull  books,  his- 
tories of  saints,  and  similar  works. 

The  bay  of  Manila,  the  scene  of  the  recent  naval 
battle,  is  thus  described  : 

It  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  united  fleets  of 
Europe  ;  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  circular  bay,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  nautical  miles  in  circumference,  the 
waters  of  which  wash  the  shores  of  five  different 
provinces,  is  fringed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manila 
by  a  level  coast,  behind  which  rises  an  equally  fiat 
table-land.  The  scanty  vegetation  in  the  foreground, 
consisting  chiefly  of  bamboos  and  areca  palms,  at  the 
close  of  the  dry  season,  is  dried  up  by  the  sun  ; 
while  in  the  far  distance  the  dull  uniformity  of  the 
landscape  is  broken  by  the  blue  hills  of  San  Mateo. 
Of  the  city  of  Manila  he  says  : 
It  is  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  Creoles,  the  natives 
directly  connected  with  them,  and  Chinese,  and  lies, 
surrounded  by  walls  and  wide  ditches,  on  the  left  or 
southern  bank  of  the  Pasig,  looking  toward  the  sea. 
It  is  a  hot,  dried-up  place,  full  of  monasteries,  con- 
vents, barracks,  and  government  buildings.  Safety, 
not  appearance,  was  the  object  of  its  builders.  It  re- 
minds the  beholder  of  a  Spanish  provincial  town,  and 
is,  next  to  Goa,  the  oldest  city  in  the  Indies.  For- 
eigners reside  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  in 
Binondo,  the  head-quarters  of  wholesale  and  retail 
commerce,  or  in  the  pleasant  suburban  villages,  which 
blend  into  a  considerable  whole.  A  handsome  old 
stone  bridge  of  ten  arches  serves  as  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  banks  of  the  Pasig.  Very 
little  intercourse  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Manila  and  Binondo.  Life  in  the  city  proper  can  not 
be  very  pleasant ;  pride,  envy,  place-hunting,  and 
caste  hatred  are  the  order  of  the  day  ;  the  Spaniards 
consider  themselves  superior  to  the  Creoles,  who,  in 
their  turn,  reproach  the  former  with  the  taunt  that 
they  have  come  to  the  colony  only  for  the  sake  of 
filling  their  pockets.  A  similar  hatred  and  envy  ex- 
ists between  the  whites  and  the  half-castes.  This 
state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  all  Spanish  colonies, 
and  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  colonial  policy  of  Madrid, 
which  always  does  its  best  to  sow  discord  between  the 
different  races  and  classes  of  its  foreign  possessions, 
under  the  idea  that  their  union  would  imperil  the 
sway  of  the  mother  country. 

Manila  offers  few  opportunities  for  amusement : 
There  was  no  Spanish  theatre  open  during  my  stay 
there,  but  Tagalish  plays  were  sometimes  repre- 
sented. Never]  once  did  the  least  excitement  en- 
liven its  feeble  newspapers,  for  the  items  of  intelli- 
gence, forwarded  fortnightly  from  Hong  Kong,  were 
sifted  by  priestly  censors,  who  left  little  but  the 
chronicles  of  the  Spanish  and  French  courts  to  feed 
the  barren  columns  of  the  local  sheets.  The  pomp- 
ously celebrated  religious  festivals  were  the  only 
events  that  sometimes  checkered  the  wearisome 
monotony. 
The  chief  amusement  of  the  natives  is  cock-fighting: 
Nearly  every  Indian  keeps  a  fighting-cock.  Many 
are  never  seen  out-of-doors  without  their  favorite  in 
their  arras  ;  they  pay  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  and  up- 
ward for  these  pets,  and  heap  the  tenderest  caresses  on 
them.  The  passion  for  cock-fighting  can  well  be 
termed  a  national  vice.  The  ring  around  the  cock- 
pit is  crowded  with  natives,  perspiring  at  every  pore, 
while  their  countenances  bear  the  imprint  of  the  ugli- 
est passions.  Each  bird  is  armed  with  a  sharp  curved 
spur,  three  inches  long,  capable  of  making  deep 
wounds,  and  which  always  causes  the  death  of  one  or 
both  birds  by  the  serious  injuries  it  inflicts.  If  a  cock 
shows  symptoms  of  fear  and  declines  the  encounter, 
it  is  plucked  alive.  Incredibly  large  sums,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  means  of  the  gamblers,  are  bet  on  the 
result.  It  is  very  evident  that  these  cock-fights  must 
have  a  most  demoralizing  effect  upon  a  people  so  ad- 
dicted to  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  so  accustomed 
to  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Their 
effect  is  to  make  them  little  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  procuring  money  without  working  for  it.  The 
passion  frr  the  game  leads  many  to  borrow  at  usury, 
to  embezzlement,  to  theft,  aud  even  to  highway  rob- 
bery. 

In  &    imenting  on  the  Spanish  colonial  policy,  the 
writer  1  ?iys  : 

The  Spaniards,  in  their  schemes  of  colonization, 
Iiad  partly  a  religious  purpose  in  view,  but  the  gov- 


ernment discovered  a  great  course  of  influence  in  the 
disposal  of  the  extremely  lucrative  colonial  appoint- 
ments. The  crown  itself,  as  well  as  its  favorites, 
thought  of  nothing  but  extracting  the  most  it  could 
from  the  colony,  and  had  neither  the  intention  nor  the 
power  to  develop  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country 
by  agriculture  and  commerce.  Inseparable  from  this 
policy  was  the  persistent  exclusion  of  foreigners.  It 
seemed  even  more  necessary  in  the  isolated  Philip- 
pines than  in  America  to  cut  off  the  natives  from  all 
contact  with  foreigners,  if  the  Spaniards  had  any  de- 
sire to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  colony. 
In  face,  however,  of  the  developed  trade  of  to-day 
and  the  claims  of  the  world  to  the  productive  powers 
of  such  an  extraordinarily  fruitful  soil,  the  old  re- 
strictions could  no  longer  be  maintained. 

With  the  exception  of  those  officials  whose  stay  is 
limited  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  or  by  the  place- 
hunting  that  ensues  at  every  change  in  the  Spanish 
ministry,  few  Spaniards  who  have  once  settled  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  ever  return  home  : 

It  is  forbidden  to  the  priests,  and  most  of  the  rest 
have  no  means  of  doing  so.  A  considerable  portion 
of  them  consists  of  subaltern  officers,  soldiers,  sailors, 
political  delinquents,  and  refugees  whom  the  mother 
country  has  got  rid  of ;  and  not  seldom  of  adventur- 
ers deficient  both  in  means  and  desire  for  the  journey 
back,  for  their  life  in  the  colony  is  far  pleasanter  than 
that  they  were  forced  to  lead  in  Spain.  These  latter 
arrive  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try and  without  being  in  the  least  prepared  for  a 
sojourn  there.  Many  of  them  are  so  lazy  that  they 
won't  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  language,  even  if 
they  marry  a  daughter  of  the  soil.  Their  servants 
understand  Spanish,  and  clandestinely  watch  the 
conversation  and  the  actions,  and  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  their  indiscreet  masters,  to 
whom  the  natives  remain  an  enigma  which  their  con- 
ceit prevents  them  attempting  to  decipher. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  native  respect  for 
Europeans  must  be  diminished  by  the  numbers  of  these 
uneducated,  improvident,  and  extravagant  Spaniards, 
who,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  their  position 
at  home,  are  all  determined  to  play  the  master  in  the 
colony.  The  relative  standing  of  the  native  naturally 
profits  by  all  this,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
colony  in  which  the  natives,  taken  all  in  all,  feel  more 
comfortable  than  in  the  Philippines.  They  have 
adopted  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  the  customs 
of  their  rulers  ;  and  though  legally  not  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  latter,  they  are  by  no  means  separated 
from  them  by  the  high  barriers,  with  which,  except, in 
Java,  the  churlish  reserve  of  the  English  has  sur- 
rounded the  natives  of  other  colonies. 

The  same  religion,  a  similar  form  of  worship,  an' 
existence  intermixed  with  that  of  the  indigenous 
population,  all  tend  to  strengthen 'the  ties  between  the 
Europeans  and  the  Indians.  That  they  have  done  so 
is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  proportionately 
numerous  band  of  half-castes  who  inhabit  the  islands. 
The  following  extract  shows  what  great  influence 
the  priests  hold  over  the  people  : 

Most  of  the  priests  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Luzon  and  Samar  are  Franciscan  monks,  brought  up 
in  seminaries  in  Spain  specially  devoted  to  the 
colonial  missions.  Formerly  they  were  at  liberty, 
after  ten  years'  residence  in  the  Philippines,  to 
return  to  their  own  country  ;  but,  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monasteries  in  Spain,  they  can  do 
this  no  longer,  for  they  are  compelled  in  the  colonies 
to  abandon  all  obedience  to  the  rules  of  their 
order,  and  to  live  as  laymen.  They  are  aware  that 
they  must  end  their  days  in  their  new  home,  and 
regulate  their  lives  accordingly.  On  the  first  arrival 
they  are  generally  sent  to  some  priest  in  the  province 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  country  ;  then  they  are  installed  into  a  small 
cure,  and  afterwards  into  a  more  important  one,  in 
which  they  generally  remain  till  their  death.  Most 
of  them  spring  from  the  very  lowest  class  of  Span- 
iards. A  number  of  pious  trusts  and  foundations 
enable  a  very  poor  man,  who  can  not  afford  to  send 
his  son  to  school,  to  put  him  into  a  religious  semi- 
nary, where,  beyond  the  duties  of  his  future  avocation, 
the  boy  learns  nothing.  If  the  monks  were  of  a 
higher  social  grade,  as  are  some  of  the  English  mis- 
sionaries, they  would  have  less  inclination  to  mix 
with  the  common  people,  and  would  fail  to  exercise 
over  them  the  influence  they  wield  at  present.  The 
early  habits  of  the  Spanish  monks,  and  their  narrow 
knowledge  of  the  world,  peculiarly  fit  them  for  an  ex- 
istence among  the  natives.  This  mental  equality,  or, 
rather,  this  want  of  mental  disparity,  has  enabled 
them  to  acquire  the  influence  they  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess. 

When  these  young  men  first  come  from  their 
seminaries  they  are  narrow-minded,  ignorant,  fre- 
quently almost  devoid  of  education,  and  full  of  con- 
ceit, hatred  of  heretics,  and  proselytish  ardor. 
These  feelings,  however,  gradually  disappear  ;  the 
consideration  and  the  comfortable  incomes  they  en- 
joy developing  their  benevolence.  'I  he  insight  into 
mankind  and  the  confidence  in  themselves  which  dis- 
tinguish the  lower  classes  of  the  Spaniards  have 
plenty  of  occasion  to  display  themselves  in  the  re- 
sponsible and  influential  positions  which  the  priests 
occupy.  The  padre  is  frequently  the  only  white  man 
in  his  village,  probably  the  only  European  for  miles 
around.  He  becomes  the  representative  not  only  of 
religion,  but  of  the  government  ;  he  is  the  oracle  of 
the  Indians,  and  his  decisions  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns  Europe  and  civilization  are  without  appeal. 
His  advice  is  asked  on  all  important  emergencies, 
and  he  has  no  one  whom  he  in  his  turn  can  consult. 
Such  a  state  of  things  naturally  develops  his  brain. 
The  same  individual  who  in  Spain  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  plow,  in  the  colonies  carry  out  great 
undertakings. 

The  native  priests,  however,  do.  little  credit  to  their 
profession  : 

Extraordinarily  ignorant,  extremely  dissipated,  and 
only  superficially  acquainted  with  their  duties,  they 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  gambling,  drink- 
ing, and  other  sinful  amusements  ;  and  they  take 
little  care  to  preserve  a  properly  decorous  behavior, 


except  when  officiating  in  the  church,  when  they  read 
with  an  absurd  assumption  of  dignity,  without  under- 
standing a  single  word.  .  .  . 

The  guiding  principle  of  Spanish  colonial  policy— 
to  set  one  class  against  another,  and  to  prevent  either 
from  becoming  too  powerful— seems  to  be  the  motive 
for  placing  so  many  native  incumbents  in  the  parson- 
ages of  the  archipelago.  The  prudence  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, however,  seems  doubtful.  A  Spanish  priest 
has  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  his  own  immediate 
circle,  and  forms,  perhaps,  the  only  enduring  link  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  mother  country.  The  native 
priest  is  far  from  affording  any  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  either  of  these  advantages.  He  generally  is 
but  little  respected  by  his  flock,  and  certainly  does 
nothing  to  attach  them  to  Spain  ;  for  he  hates  and 
envies  his  Spanish  brethren,  who  leave  him  only  the 
very  worst  appointments,  and  treat  him  with  con- 
tempt. 

The  islands  are  divided  into  provinces  and  districts, 
each  of  which  is  administered  by  an  alcalde  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  class,  by  a  political  and  mili- 
tary governor,  and  by  a  commandant.  In  spite  of 
the  long  possession  of  the  islands  by  the  Spaniards, 
their  language  has  acquired  little  footing  there,  a 
great  diversity  of  languages  and  dialects  prevailing. 


NEWSPAPER   VERSE. 


One  Beneath  Old  Glory. 
Don't  you  hear  the  tramp  of  soldiers? 

Don't  you  hear  the  bugles  play  ? 
Don't  you  see  the  muskets  flashing 

In  the  sunlight  far  away  ? 
Don't  you  feel  the  ground  all  trembling 

'Neath  the  tread  of  many  feet? 
They  are  coming,  tens  of  thousands, 

To  the  army  and  the  fleet. 

They  are  Yankees,  they  are  Johnnies, 

They're  for  North  and  South  no  more  ; 
They  are  one,  and  glad  to  follow 

When  Old  Glory  goes  before. 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 

From  the  Pine  Tree  to  Lone  Star, 
They  are  gath'ring  round  Old  Glory, 

And  they're  marching  to  the  war. 

Don't  you  see  the  harbors  guarded 

By  those  bristling  dogs  of  war  ? 
Don't  you  hear  them  growling,  barking, 

At  the  fleet  beyond  the  bar  ? 
Don't  you  hear  the  Jack  Tars  cheering, 

Brave  as  sailor  lads  can  be  ? 
Djn't  you  see  the  water  boiling 

Where  the  squadron  put  to  sea  ? 

They  are  Yankees,  they  are  Johnnies, 

They're  for  North  and  South  no  more  ; 
They  are  one,  and  glad  to  follow 

When  Old  Glory  goes  before. 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 

From  the  Pine  Tree  to  Lone  Star, 
They  have  gathered  round  Old  Glory, 

And  they're  sailing  to  the  war. 

Don't  you  hear  the  horses  prancing  ? 

Don't  you  hear  the  sabres  clash  ? 
Don't  you  hear  the  cannon  roaring  ? 

Don't  you  hear  the  muskets  crash  ? 
Don't  you  smell  the  smoke  of  battle  ? 

Oh,  you'll  wish  that  you  had  gone, 
When  you  hear  the  shouts  and  cheering 

For  the  boys  who  whipped  the  Don  ! 

There'll  be  Yankees,  there'll  be  Johnnies, 

There'll  be  North  and  South  no  more, 
When  the  boys  come  marching  homeward 

With  Old  Glory  borne  before. 
From  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 

From  the  Pine  Tree  to  Lone  Star, 
They'll  be  one  beneath  Old  Glory 

After  coming  from  the  war. 

— Boston  Journal. 
♦ 

Battle-Ship  and  Torpedo-Boat. 
Smooth  and  lean — they  have  stripped  her  clean 
■  Down  to  her  leering  guns. 
A-weather  and  lee  she  smashes  the  sea 

With  her  weight  of  ten  thousand  tons, 
From  bow  to  stern  her  watchers  turn 

The  beams  of  her  searching  suns. 

A-wash,  half-drowned,  we  speed  around 

To  beat  the  veering  light. 
For  she  must  see  ere  her  fangs  are  free 

That  she  may  begin  to  bite, 
And  we  laugh  where  we  lie,  at  the  blundering  eye 

That  misses  us  in  the  night. 

They  have  freighted  her  with  five  hundred  men  ; 

She  is  fierce  with  rifled  guns  ; 
But  she  can  not  mark  as  she  rolls  in  the  dark, 

The  death  that  comes  and  runs. 
We  flit  as  a  mist  wreath  on  the  sea, 

And  ere  her  topmen  leap 
We  have  struck  and  fled  and  the  riven  dead 

Are  sucked  in  the  whirling  deep. 

— /.  IV.  M.  in  New  York  Press. 
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The  Keiogijuku  College  in  Tokio,  Japan,  has 
secured  a  professor  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  person  of  Thomas  S.  Perry,  of  Boston. 


"The  Story  of  Cuba" 


MURAT    HULSTEAD 

The  Veteran  Journalist,  Distinguished  War  Corre- 
spondent, and  Brilliant  Writer,  is  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  work  on  the  history  and  thrilling  ex- 
periences of  "the  ever-faithful  isle"  that  has  been 
offered  to  the  public.  The  sixth  edition  has  now 
been  published,  bringing  the  story  down. to  date, 
including  the  last  three  years  of  rebellion,  and 
the  events  attending  the  Maine  disaster  in  Havana 
harbor.  Mr.  Halstead  is  especially  prepared  to  write 
the  tragedy  of  Cuba.  He  has  given  exhaustive  re- 
search to  its  earlier  history,  has  watched  for  forty  years 
the  development  of  the  island,  and  has  spent  several 
months  of  1895  and  1896  in  Cuba,  where  he  was  a 
keen  observer  of  conditions  and  where  he  personally 
met  the  leaders  of  both  the  Spanish  and  the  insurgent 
cause.  These  relations,  combined  with  a  discussion 
of  the  trend  of  Cuban  history  during  four  hundred 
years  and  the  outlook  for  its  future,  forms  a 

Treasury  of  Timely  Information 

which  every  person  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
Spanish- American  conflict  must  have  in  order  to 
watch  the  course  of  events  understandingly. 

The  book  is  a  fine  octavo  volume  of  625  pages, 
printed  on  an  extra  quality  of  paper  in  clear  and 
perfect  type.  It  contains  40  full-page  illustrations 
from  original  drawings  and  photographs,  and  is 
bound  artistically  in  silk-finished  cloth  with  em- 
blematic gilt  designs. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publisher  the 
Argonaut  offers 

A  Free  Gift  of  the  Book 

TO    NEW    SUBSCRIBERS. 

"The  Story  of  Cuba"  is  not  sold  in  bookstores. 
It  can  only  be  obtained  by  subscription  at  the  price 
of  $2.00,  or  as  a  free  gift  by  accepting  the  following 

OFFER  OF  THE  ARGONAUT: 

We  will  forward  "The  Story  of  Cuba" 
and  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  to  any 
person  in  the  United  States,  post- 
paid, upon  receipt  of  $4.00,  which  is 
the  regular  price  of  our  annual  sub- 
scription. 

argonaut  Publishing  co., 

246  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Newspaper  Woman's  Stories. 

The  ten  stories  of  newspaper  women  that  Elizabeth 
G.  Jordan  has  collected  and  printed  in  her  "Tales 
of  the  City  Room  "  will  interest  and  entertain  those 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  a 
"great  daily,"  and  will  be  a  revelation  of  newspaper 
life  to  those  who  have  not.  They  show  the  woman 
reporter  in  her  best  light,  self-supporting,  self- 
reliant,  bringing  the  influence  of  a  good  woman  into 
the  newspaper  office,  and  doing  what  good  she  may 
among  those  with  whom  her  daily  tasks  bring  her  in 
contact. 

Ruth  Herrick,  the  star  female  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Searchlight,  figures  in  most  of  the  tales,  though 
each  is  complete  in  itself .  In  the  first.  "  Ruth  Herrick's 
Assignment,"  she  is  sent  to  interview  a  young  and  re- 
fined woman  who  is  accused  of  murdering  her  husband, 
and  Ruth's  womanly  sympathy  calls  out  a  confession 
that  is  sufficiently  startling,  but  never  appears  in  her 
copy.  In  "At  the  Close  of  the  Second  Day  "she 
rescues  another  woman  reporter,  a  girl  who  finds  her- 
self without  work  or  money  in  the  late  summer,  has 
had  no  food  for  two  days,  accepts  a  strangers  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  and  is  contemplating  suicide  when 
Ruth  comes  upon  her.  In  "  From  the  Hand  of 
Dolorita,"  she  comes  upon  a  young  backwoods  Apollo 
in  the  Tennessee  mountains  who  has  fallen  in  love 
with  the  picture  of  a  notorious  Spanish  dancer,  and 
the  story  tells  how  he  journeys  to  New  York  and  is 
disenchanted  by  the  siren  herself.  "A  Point  of 
Ethics  "  is  largely  a  discussion  among  four  newspaper 
women  on  the  question  :  To  what  extent  can  a 
woman  of  irreproachable  character  assist  a  woman  of 
no  character  without  being  injured  in  the  sight  of 
others. 

The  ten  stories  range  from  grave  to  gay  and  tell  of 
love  and  suffering.  They  are  bits  of  the  varied  life 
of  a  woman  reporter,  well  put  together  and  well  told, 
and  will  doubtless  be  popular  reading  this  summer. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price  $1.25. 

A  Story  of  the  Sea. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith  has  been  by  turns  an  en- 
gineer, an  author,  a  government  contractor,  and  an 
artist.  It  was  while  building  the  Race  Rock  Light- 
House  off  New  London  that  he  gathered  the  mate- 
rials which  he  molded  into  the  story  of  "Caleb 
West,  Master  Diver,"  which  was  published  serially 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  has  now  been  revised, 
altered,  polished,  and  put  into  book-form. 

The  book  has  a  double  action.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing description  of  certain  branches  of  subaqueous 
architecture,  which  is  valuable  aside  from  its  study 
of  rugged  fishermen  and  the  love-story  that  runs 
through  its  pages.  Caleb  West  is  a  fine  figure  of  an 
old  sea-dog,  true  as  steel  and  tender  as  a  woman. 
He  marries  a  young  wife,  who  elopes  with  a  youth 
nearer  her  age.  She  is  brought  back  by  Caleb's 
friend  and  forgiven  by  her  husband,  who  "ain't 
blamin'  her,  nor  never  will."  Storm  and  shipwreck 
furnish  the  background  for  many  exciting  incfdents. 
There  are  numerous  odd  characters  in  the  book,  and 
all  carefully  drawn. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated,  the  frontis- 
piece being  the  picture  of  Caleb  West,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a  photograph  from  life. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

An  Old-Time  Love-Story. 

A  new  and  exciting  story  of  the  last  century  which 
reminds  one  of  the  tales  of  Hope  and  Weyman  is 
"The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  by  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.  It  presents  the  love-story  of  Basil  Jennico,  a 
young  German  nobleman  who  has  inherited  large  es- 
tates, and  who,  purposing  to  propose  to  a  princess, 
by  an  intricate  system  of  changing  places,  finds  him- 
self married  to  her  waiting-maid.  In  his  anger  he 
resolves  to  lake  her  to  England  and  there  publicly 
cast  her  off.  But  the  little  lady  charms  him  com- 
pletely, and  he  becomes  her  slave.  Getting  into  a 
temper  one  day,  he  reproaches  her  with  the  part  she 
played,  and  she  leaves  the  castle.  Then  there  is  a 
long  hunt  for  her,  and  she  is  found  in  a  convent,  where 
a  reconciliation  takes  place,  but  not  until  Jennico  has 
suffered  agonies  and  fought  duels  on  her  account. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

New  Publications. 
"  Uncle  Lisha's  Outing,"  by  Rowland  E.  Robin- 
son, is  a  breezy  chronicle  of  outdoor  sports  and 
hunting  on  the  Canadian  border  of  New  England. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  it  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"  Aids  to  the  Devout  Life  "  is  a  collection  of  articles 
on  well-known  religious  books  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Bookman.  The  books  reviewed  are  ' '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  "  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,"  "Saul,"  and  "Christian  Year."  Published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York;  price,  50 
cents. 

"  The  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo,"  edited  by  Paul 
Merice  and  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  is  a  translation  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
great  French  author's  letters  to  various  persons  from 
exile  and  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  The  letters  of 
this  volume  date  from  1836  to  1882.  They  make  a 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.    Among  them  are  letters  addressed  to 
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Ledru-Rollin,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Lamartine, 
containing  much  of  curious  autobiographical  and 
literary  interest.     Price,  $3.00. 

Chloe  Blakeman  Jones  has  compiled  a  very  dainty 
volume,  in  which  she  has  gathered  the  gems  of 
Shakespeare  which  turn  upon  the  romantic  passion, 
and  called  it  "  The  Lover's  Shakespeare."  The  final 
part  is  devoted  to  "odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit," 
also  selected  from  the  works  of  the  immortal  bard. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

An  interesting  little  volume  has  been  added  to  the 
Library  of  Useful  Stories  in  the  number  entitled 
"  The  Story  of  Life  in  the  Seas,"  by  Sydney  J.  Hick- 
son,  professor  of  zoology  in  the  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester. Its  contents  cover  a  large  range  of  the  curi- 
ous fauna  of  the  ocean,  all  the  way  from  protozoa  to 
vertebrata.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  40  cents. 

Edward  S.  Ellis  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools 
a  new  historical  text-book  on  the  United  States  en- 
titled "  A  History  of  Our  Country."  In  the  single 
volume  the  author  has  traced  the  thread  of  history 
from  the  earliest  legends  of  discovery  down  to  the 
present  year.  The  work  is  finely  illustrated  with 
some  two  hundred  engravings  including  many  por- 
traits. Published  by  Lee  &  Shepaid,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"  Shatluck's  Advanced  Rules  of  Parliamentary 
Law "  is  the  work  of  Harriette  R.  Shattuck.  The 
authoress  had  already  produced  ' '  The  Woman's 
Manual,"  devoted  to  the  same  general  subject.  The 
present  work  is  designed  to  supplement  the  earlier 
one  as  a  risumi  of  parliamentary  principles  and 
rules  for  the  especial  use  of  advanced  students  and 
large  assemblies.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  new  volume  in  the  series  of  Great  Educators 
has  been  recently  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  The  subject  of  this  number  is 
"Horace  Mann,"  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D..LL.D. 
From  1837,  when  he  became  secretary  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education,  to  his  death  in  1859, 
Horace  Mann  gave  to  American  education  an  im- 
petus that  is  still  felt  in  the  public  schools.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

In  "Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools"  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Wilson,  Ph.  D. ,  has  prepared  a  manual 
wherein  the  teacher  is  guided  through  the  whole 
school  year.  Every  month  has  its  programme  for 
the  study  of  nature.  Plants,  animals,  birds,  and 
meteorological  phenomena  are  arranged  for  study  in 
the  months  when  nature  presents  the  particular  sub- 
ject at  its  best.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan-  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  90  cents. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel,  "  Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale,"  will  be  published  early  in  June. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Lahore,  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  "Departmental  Ditties"  was  sold  in 
London  the  other  day  for  ninety-five  dollars. 

Stephen  Crane's  new  book,  "The  Story  of  an 
Open  Boat,"  which  was  recently  published  in  Lon- 
don, has  been  well  received  by  the  English  public. 
It  is  a  compilation  of  short  stories,  and  it  is  said  that 
even  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  it  would  have 
placed  him  where  he  now  undoubtedly  stands.  One 
English  critic  says  :  "  No  living  English  prose  writer 
of  his  years  approaches  his  wonderful  gift  of  original 
and  penetrating  observation." 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson  is  engaged,  it  is  said, 
on  a  work  which  will  probably  occupy  him  two  or 
three  years.  He  is  writing  a  number  of  additional 
notes  to  his  father's  poems,  and  will  include  in  them 
much  fresh  information. 

We  are  shortly  to  have  a  new  book  from  the  pen 
of  "George  Egerton,"  which,  unlike  her  previous 
volumes,  is  to  be  a  contiDuous  novel. 

Lieutenant  Peary  expects  to  embark  for  a  trip  to 
the  Pole  in  July,  The  Windward,  which  was  gen- 
erously loaned  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Harmsworth,  is  now 
awaiting  the  word  of  command.  Of  his  forthcoming 
book,  "Northward  Over  the  Great  Ice,"  he  says: 
"This  is  my  first  and  only  book,  and  it  covers  all  my 
Arctic  work  ;  it  contains  the  cream  of  my  Arctic  ma- 
terial, literary  and  pictorial.  My  constant  aim  has 
been  condensation."  Another  aim  of  the  author  has 
been  to  make  his  book  "  worthy  of  and  adapted  to 
the  most  general  reading,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  give 
it  a  character  that  may  secure  for  it  the  atten- 
tion of  Arctic  students  and  scientific  specialists."  The 
book  will  be  in  two  volumes  of  about  600  pages  each, 
and  will  contain  over  800  half-tone  engravings,  se- 
lected from  nearly  8,000  photographs  made  by  the 
author,  together  with  maps,  diagrams,  etc. 

Henry  James  has  written  a  new  story  which  has  not 
appeared  in  serial  form,  and  which  is  being  published, 
entitled  "In  the  Cage." 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell  it 
was  proposed  that  "  Elmwood,"  bis  estate  in  Cam- 
bridge, should  be  purchased  and  converted  into  a 
public  park  as  a  memorial.  A  fund  was  started  for 
the  purpose,  but  the  contributions  still  lack  about 
ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  sum  required.  If  this 
amount  is  not  secured  by  the  first  of  May,  the  project 


will  have  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  Lowell's  many  admirers  in  America  and  England 
will  supply  the  deficit. 

A  new  novel  by  Max  Pemberton  entitled  "  Kron- 
stadt,"  and  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  a  female  spy 
working  against  the  Russians,  will  be  published 
shortly. 

Seven  thousand  copies  of  Frank  R.  Stockton's  new 
book,  "Cobhurst,"  were  sold  before  the  day  of  pub- 
lication. 

Morris  Rosenfeld,  whose  volume  of  "Songs  from 
the  Ghetto  "  is  soon  to  appear,  is  a  Jewish  tailor,  who 
for  years  labored  in  the  sweat-shops  of  New  York. 
He  was  born  thirty  six  years  ago  in  a  small  town  in 
Poland,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
fishermen.  Following  the  custom  of  his  people,  he 
married  at  eighteen,  and  soon  afterward  went  to 
Holland  to  learn  diamond-cutting.  Thence  he  drifted 
to  England,  and  work  at  his  trade  failing,  he  found 
escape  from  starvation  in  the  sweat-sbop.  Twelve 
years  ago  he  came  to  New  York,  and  could  find  no 
better  work  here.  His  health  failed,  and  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  sweat-shop  and  try  to  earn  small 
sums  by  giving  readings  from  his  poems  at  entertain- 
ments given  by  his  countrymen  in  the  Ghetto.  His 
reputation  spread,  and  for  some  time  past  he  has 
been  asked  to  read  before  clubs  and  literary  societies 
both  here  and  in  Boston. 

Molly  Elliott  Sewall's  new  novel,  "The  Loves  of 
the  Lady  Arabella"  will  not  be  published  until 
autumn.  In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  published 
serially. 

Recent  Fiction. 
"The  Statue  in  the  Air"  is  a  story  of  love  and 
tragedy  in  an  ancient  setting  by  Caroline  Le  Conte. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

A  new  volume  of  short  stories,  by  Abraham  Cahan, 
is  "The  Imported  Bridegroom,  and  Other  Stories  of 
the  New  York  Ghetto."  There  are  five  of  the  stories. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston; 
price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Children  of  the  Sea"  is  a  tale  of  the  fore- 
castle by  Joseph  Conrad.  It  has  been  issued  in 
England  with  the  title  "The  Nigger  of  the  Nar- 
cissus." Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Spun-Yarn,"  by  Morgan  Robertson,  consists  of 
five  illustrated  stories  of  the  sea  told  by  a  sailor. 
Each  tale  contains  a  central  incident  of  a  startling  or 
novel  character.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Under  the  Ban"  is  the  title  of  a  new  story  by 
Teresa  Hammond  Strickland,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  South  Carolina  in  the  times  of  slavery 
before  the  war.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Third  Woman,"  a  novel  by  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz  and  translated  from  the  Polish  by 
Nathan  M.  Babad,  is  published  in  the  Peerless 
Series  by  the  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  in  paper,  25  cents. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  published 
two  new  novels  in  their  Globe  Library  edition  of 
fiction.  They  are  "  In  the  Toilsof  the  Charmer,"  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Kennard,  and  "  Her  Promise  True," 
by  Dora  Russell.     Price,  in  paper,  25  cents  each. 

"  A  Valuable  Life  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  story  by 
Adeline  Sargent,  in  which  is  depicted  the  career  of 
an  utterly  selfish  man  posing  as  a  philanthropist  and 
the  romantic  fortunes  of  his  daughter,  whom  he 
abandons  in  a  marine  disaster  to  save  himself.  Pub- 
lished by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

Recent  additions  to  Neely's  Popular  Library  and 
to  Neely's  Continental  Library  are:  "  Walewska,  a 
Tale  of  the  First  Empire,"  by  Lina  Bartlett  Ditson  ; 
"The  Sword  of  the  Pyramids,  a  Story  of  Many 
Wars,"  by  Edward  Lyman  Bill;  "His  Neighbor's 
Wife,"  by  Gilson  Wiliets  ;  and  "The  Spanish  Plot," 
by  F.  A.  Randle.  Published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely, 
New  York  ;  price,  in  paper,  50  cents  each. 


A  TIMELY   BOOK 


Argonaut   Readers 


An  amusing  story  {says  the  Bookman)  comes  to  us 
from  Hungary.  It  appears  that  in  that  country  a 
ballet  was  lately  produced  which  was  based  upon 
Rider  Haggard's  "She."  The  author,  hearing  of 
the  production,  wrote  asking  for  some  programmes, 
photographs,  etc.,  and  received  a  reply  from  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  that  he  was  much  shocked  at 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  for  he,  in  common  with 
many  other  citizens  of  the  dual  empire,  had  for 
months  believed  that  the  creator  of  "She"  was 
dead.  Indeed,  so  the  manager  said,  long  obituary 
notices  had  appeared  in  some  of  their  most  im- 
portant papers.  Mr.  Haggard  wrote  again  that  if 
the  obituary  notices  were  in  any  more  translatable 
language  than  Magyar,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  a 
few  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  he  begged  that  a 
paragraph  might  be  circulated  among  the  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  very  much  alive  and  in  the 
best  of  health.  The  last  we  have  heard  is  that 
the  manager  reports  that  no  newspaper  will  insert 
the  paragraphs ;  that  they  decline  to  credit  his 
statement,  and  look  upon  his  request  as  a  clever  but 
somewhat  unscrupulous  attempt  to  obtain  fine  ad- 
vertisements for  the  ballet. 


With  war-times  inaugurated,  with  the  United 
States  and  Spain  confronting  each  other  in  battle- 
array,  with  telegrams  falling  in  showers,  every 
reader  will  want  to  inform  himself  or  herself  about 
the  country  with  which  we  are  contending.  The 
Argonaut  proposes  to  offer  to  subscribers  the  new 
and  excellent  work  of  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer 
entitled 

"SPUN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY" 

The  contents  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  the  title, 
except  that  it  commences  with  a  chapter  which  details 
the  career  of  Godoy.  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  this 
serves  to  enlighten  the  reader  on  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  this  century  and  so  prepares 
him  to  understand  the  historic  movement  discussed 
in  the  main  body  of  the  book. 

This  is  the  Only  Book 

So  far  as  the  Argonaut  is  aware  that  offers  to  readers 
a  general  view  of  what  has  happened  in  Spain 
in  the  present  century.  The  period  covered  includes 
the  inception  and  first  two  years  of  the  current 
Cuban  rebellion.  The  volume  of  over  400  pages  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt,  and  contains 
more  than  twenty  fine  portraits  of  eminent  Spanish 
statesmen,  military  leaders,  and  royalty. 

The  book  is  sold  in  the  stores  for  $2.50.  By  a 
special  arrangement  with  the  publisher,  the  Argo- 
naut is  enabled  to  make  the  following 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER: 

To  any  person  in  the  United  States  who  will  send 
an  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  we  will  for- 
ward the  book  post-paid  for  75  cents. 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY : 

The  value  of  the  book  is S3. 50 

The  Argonaut's  subscription  is 4.00 

Total SG.50 

We  will  send  both  for $4.75 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

346  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Retiring    from     Business 

STOCK  and  FIXTURES  FOR  SALE. 

Commencing  at  once  we  will  sell  all  books 
and  stationery  while  the  stock  laats,  at  from 

IO  to  50   per  cent.  Discount,   special 

Discounts  to  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  when 
bought  in  quantities. 
STRICTLY  CASH,  nothing  will  be  charged. 

H.  R.  WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.        (Beach's  Old  Place). 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS   THE   SUBJECT   OK  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,M.1>. 

—  IN    HIS    NEW  BOOK  — 

"  Heredity,   Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interestinc  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl, 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstokes. 

We  now  offer  it  with  the  Argonaut  thus  : 

The  Publisher's  price  is $3.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut Is 4.00 

Wo    will   send  both    post-paid,  to 
any  address  In  the  United  States, 

for. 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.  , 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Fraru 
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"In  Old  Japan,"  a  tragic  pantomime  by  Vance 
Thompson  and  Airae"  Lachaume,  has  given  San 
Francisco  a  decided  novelty  and  has  introduced 
Mme.  Pilar-Morin,  who  comes  to  us  with  all  the 
prestige  of  a  pronounced  success  in  New  York. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  development  of 
the  ballet  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Milan,  the 
performance  as  a  whole  was  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. A  work  of  this  kind,  with  all  the  spectacular 
accessories  of  a  large  theatre,  can  be  made  intensely 
interesting  ;  but  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  the 
exceptional  talent  of  Mme.  Pilar-Morin,  the  interest 
of  the  story  can  not  be  sustained,  for  such  a  per- 
formance would  properly  form  only  one  of  many  in- 
cidents in  a  ballet  of  greater  scope. 

It  would  be  useless  to  compare  "In  Old  Japan" 
with  such  elaborate  spectacular  productions  as  the 
well-known  "Excelsior"  ballet,  nor  does  it  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  charming  works  of  D61ibes,  such  as 
"Sylvia"  and  "  Coppelia." 

The  plot,  unfortunately,  demands  music  of  a  some- 
what monotonous  character,  particularly  as  the 
Oriental  spirit  must  be  preserved.  Allowing  for  this 
somewhat  serious  drawback,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Lachaume  has  succeeded  in  giving  an  artistic 
tone  to  the  entire  action  of  the  pantomime,  and  if 
the  music  appears  lacking  in  interest,  the  fault  must 
be  attributed  to  the  theme  itself,  rather  than  to  any 
defects  in  the  treatment. 

Mr.  Lachaume  has  proved  himself  a  thorough 
musician,  and  a  composer  of  more  than  average 
merit.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  should  he  succeed  in 
finding  a  less  lugubrious  theme  he  might  easily  pro. 
duce  a  work  which  would  place  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  musicians  who  have  essayed  this  particular  style  of 
composition. 

Mr.  Lachaume  has  been  most  successful  in  his 
orchestration,  which  shows  throughout  the  hand  of  a 
skilled  musician,  and  if  we  say  that  his  music  is 
adapted  most  perfectly  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  it  is 
perhaps  the  highest  compliment,  even  if  the  work  as 
a  whole  is  hardly  destined  to  achieve  a  lasting  popu- 
larity. 

So  far  as  the  performance  itself  is  concerned,  the 
chief  honors,  of  course,  fall  to  Mme.  Pilar-Morin, 
whose  art  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
So  perfectly  is  the  action  expressed  by  her  gestures 
that  the  absence  of  dialogue  is  scarcely  noticeable. 
Mme.  Pilar-Morin  was  most  ably  supported  by  Mile. 
Severine  as  Sui-Nina,  the  empress,  and  Mr.  Bratore 
in  the  double  character  of  Sui-Jin-Temo,  the  em- 
peror, and  Yamato-Dald-a,  Shinto  priest,  who  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  make  the  success  of  the 
performance.  The  pantomime  was  preceded  by  a 
short  concert  conducted  by  Fritz  Scheel.  Inasmuch 
as  all  the  numbers  have  been  heard  here  before,  it 
calls  for  no  comment. 

Donald  de  V.  Graham. 


Notes. 
Mrs.  Lease  will  lecture  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  26th. 

Lewis  Morrison  opens  his  engagement  at  the  Alca- 
zar Theatre  In  "  Yorick's  Love  "  on  May  23d. 

Among  the  plays  which  Viola  Allen  has  under  con- 
sideration for  her  starring  tour  is  a  dramatization  of 
Hall  Caine's  novel,  "The  Christian." 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  completely  recovered  from  her 
recent  illness,  and  is  appearing  at  her  Renaissance 
Theatre,  Paris,  in  M.  Roman  Coolus's  new  play, 
"  Lysiane." 

The  music  of  "The  Poster,"  an  opera  shortly  to 
be  given  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  is  by  Chester 
Packard.  This  is  his  first  public  bid  for  popularity  as 
a  composer. 

A  feature  of  "The  Dresden  Shepherdess,"  the 
comic  pantomine  in  which  Mme.  Pilar-Morin  will  be 
seen  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday  evening, 
will  be  a  beautiful  ballet. 

It  is  now  measurably  certain  that  Melba  will  re- 
turn here  in  November  with  a  full  opera  company 
and  play  a  season  of  grand  opera,  very  probably  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Mission  Street. 

Miss  May  Edouin,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Willie 
Edouin  and  Alice  Atherton,  both  favorites  in  San 
Francisco,  has  replaced  Miss  Pattie  Browne  in  the 
soubrette  r61e  of  Pinero's  "  Trelawny  of  the  '  Wells,' " 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  London. 

LUtie  Langtry  will  never  be  seen  upon  the  stage 
again.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  her 
owV  ssertions.  Henceforth  she  will  devote  herself 
to  h  r  racing  interests,  and  she  promises  to  become 
one  o^*  the  magnates  of  the  English  turf.  She  has 
now  put  herself  on  record  as  stating  that  she  in- 


tends to  launch  out  on  a  scale  which  will  put  the 
majority  of  her  competitors  in  the  shade. 

Loie  Fuller  had  a  phenomenal  success  in  Vienna 
last  month.  Ronacher's  establishment  was  crowded 
nightly,  and  her  new  fire-dance  completely  captured 
the  Viennese  audiences.  No  American  dancer  ever 
before  achieved  such  a  success  in  that  city. 

James  K.  Hackett's  tour  as  a  star,  under  the 
direction  of  Daniel  Frohman,  will  open  in  October, 
the  first  play  to  be  presented  being  R.  C.  Carton's 
successful  domestic  comedy,  "The  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge." Mr.  Hackett  will  appear  as  Nigil  Stanyon, 
his  original  character,  and  will  be  supported  by  an 
unusually  clever  company. 

Next  season  Richard  Mansfield  will  produce 
"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  the  play  in  which  Coquelin 
is  still  appearing  to  crowded  houses  in  Paris.  His 
season  will  open  at  the  Garden  Theatre  on  October 
3d  and,  after  the  run  of  "Cyrano,"  he  will  present  a 
drama  by  Mr.  Zangwill,  the  well-known  London 
novelist,  and  another  by  George  Bernard  Shaw.  He 
also  has  an  adaptation  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
romance,  "St,  Ives." 

The  Lambs'  Club's  "  Star  Gambol  "  is  to  be  given 
during  the  week  of  May  23d.  In  the  list  of  those 
under  contract  are  the  names  of  over  fifty  of  the  most 
prominent  stars  and  semi-stars  in  the  theatrical  firma- 
ment, and  added  to  these  are  fully  twenty  -  five 
authors,  composers,  illustrators,  stage-managers,  and 
other  valuable  auxiliaries  ;  and  as  a  postscript  Victor 
Herbert  will  take  his  entire  band  of  fifty  men.  The 
grand  total  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and 
the  range  of  talent  comprised  is  immense. 

De  Wolf  Hopper  has  finally  determined  upon  a 
manager  for  his  comic-opera  organization,  by  con- 
cluding arrangements  with  E.  R.  Reynolds,  who  is  at 
present  directing  the  tour  of  Sousa's  Band.  Mr. 
Hopper,  it  is  understood,  has  reached  a  satisfactory 
settlement  with  his  former  manager,  Ben  Stevens, 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  new  opera,  "The  Charla- 
tans." Mr.  Hopper  will  produce  the  new  opera  by 
Sousa  and  Charles  Klein,  "The  Charlatans,"  on 
September  5th,  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre.  The 
cast  will  probably  include  Miss  Nella  Bergen,  as 
prima  donna ;  Mr.  Stanley,  tenor  ;  Mr.  Klein  ;  and 
very  nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  ' '  El  Cap- 
itan  "  company. 

Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  has  bought  from  Mrs. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  clever  'American  wife  of  the 
Irish  member  of  Parliament,  a  new  play  founded  on 
the  story  of  the  late  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  and 
Mrs.  O  Shea.  The  play  is  said  to  be  full  of  Par- 
nell's  sayings  and  private  sentiments.  Mrs.  O'Shea 
is  introduced  in  the  drama  as  a  patriotic  English- 
woman, who  seeks  to  save  her  country  from  the 
power  of  the  great  Irish  leader  by  engaging  his 
affections  and  leading  him  into  ruin.  She  succeeds 
in  compromising  him,  but  discovers  at  the  same  time 
that  she  loves  him.  The  last  scene  represents  the 
night  of  the  great  division  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  Parnell  learns  of  his  fall  from  power 
and  dies  on  the  stage.  Mrs.  Potter  will  play  the 
part  of  Mrs.  O'Shea.  Kyrle  Bellew  will  impersonate 
Parnell. 

Adgie  and  her  lions,  who  were  in  San  Francisco 
recently,  are  now  appearing  at  Hammerstein's  Olym- 
pia,  in  New  York,  but  their  performance  is  of  a  de- 
cidedly different  character  than  that  given  here. 
Adgie  has  introduced  a  disrobing  act  into  her 
specialty,  which  is  said  to  imitate  but  not  rival  that  of 
Charmion  and  the  Barrisson  Sisters.  Of  her  act  one 
critic  says : 

"  Each  garment  is  first  held  up  to  the  audience  and 
then  slapped  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  beasts.  Even 
when  struck  over  the  head  with  a  shoe  the  lion  shows 
no  resentment,  and  while  the  woman  sits  on  his  back 
to  remove  her  stockings,  he  reclines  in  apparent  con- 
tentment. Unlike  her  predecessors  in  disrobing,  this 
woman  is  not  equal  to  the  counterfeiting  of  shocked 
modesty,  perhaps  because  her  care  of  her  charges  is 
too  distracting,  and  the  removal  of  bodice,  skirt,  and 
things  rarely  pictured  except  in  advertisements  of 
muslin-wear,  are  baldly  vulgar.  After  she  is  disclosed 
in  fleshings,  she  makes  the  lions  jump  over  hurdles 
stuck  through  the  bars  of  the  cage  and  lashes  them 
into  surliness.  While  snapping  at  her,  or  standing 
on  their  hind  feet  as  if  poised  for  a  spring,  the  lion- 
esses appear  threatening  enough,  but  on  being  left 
alone  they  relax  into  good  behavior." 

Charlotte  Thompson,  at  one  time  among  the  best- 
known  actresses  of  the  American  stage,  died  on  April 
22d  of  appendicitis  on  her  plantation,  near  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  where  she  retired  from  the  stage  five 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  lived  in  retirement 
on  her  estate  in  the  South.  In  private  life  she  was 
known  as  Mrs.  Loraine  Rogers.  She  was  born  fifty- 
five  years  ago  in  Bradford,  England,  and  came  to 
this  country  as  a  child  with  her  father.  Here  her 
career  on  the  stage  began  when,  at  Wallack's  The- 
atre, in  1856,  she  appeared  as  Phcebe  in  "As  You 
Like  It."  Subsequent  seasons  found  Miss  Thomp- 
son, who  was  still  a  mere  girl,  at  Laura  Keene's  The- 
atre, New  York,  at  the  Howard  Athenasum,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  in  several  Southern  cities,  where  her  popu- 
larity, which  she  retained  in  the  South  until  the  close 
of  her  career,  was  first  acquired.  In  1861  she  was 
the  leading  actress  of  Mrs.  John  Drew's  famous  com- 
pany at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1869  she  was  married  in  San  Francisco  by  Bishop 
Kip  to  Rogers,  who  was  then  a  theatrical  manager  in 
this  city. 


THE  DRUM. 


Oh,  the  drum  ! 

There  is  some 

■    Intonation  in  thy  grum 
Monotony  of  utterance  that  strikes  the  spirit  dumb, 
As  we  hear  • 

Through  the  clear 

And  unclouded  atmosphere 
Thy  crumbling  palpitations  roll  in  upon  the  ear. 

There's  a  part 

Of  the  art 

Of  thy  music-throbbing  heart 
That  thrills  a  something  in  us  that  awakens  with  a 

start, 
And,  in  rhyme 

With  the  chime 

And  exactitude  of  time, 
Goes  marching  on  to  glory  to  thy  melody  sublime. 

And  the  guest 

Of  the  breast 

That  thy  rolling  robs  of  rest 
Is  a  patriotic  spirit  as  a  Continental  dressed, 
And  he  looms 

From  the  glooms 

Of  a  century  of  tombs, 
And  the  blood  he  spilled    at   Lexington  in  living 
beauty  blooms. 

And  his  eyes 

Wear  the  guise 

Of  a  nature  pure  and  wise, 
And  the  love  of  them  is  lifted  to  a  something  in  the 

skies 
That  is  bright 

Red  and  white 

With  a  blur  of  starry  light 
As  it  laughs  in  silken  ripples  to  the  breezes  day  and 
night. 

There  are  deep 

Hushes  creep 

O'er  the  pulses  as  they  leap, 
And  the  murmur,  fainter  growing,  on  the  silence  falls 

asleep, 
While  the  prayer 
Rising  there 

Wills  the  sea  and  earth  and  air 
As  a  heritage  to    Freedom's    sons    and  daughters 

everywhere. 
Then  with  sound 
As  profound 

As  the  thunderings  resound, 
Come  thy  wild  reverberations  in  a  throe  that  shakes 

the  grourTd, 
And  a  cry 

Flung  on  high 

Like  the  flag  it  flutters  by, 
Wings  rapturously  upward  till  it  nestles  in  the  sky. 

Oh,  the  drum  ! 

There  is  some 

Intonation  in  thy  grum 
Monotony  of  utterance  that  strikes  the  spirit  dumb. 
As  we  hear 

Through  the  clear 

And  unclouded  atmosphere 
Thy  rumbling  palpitations  roll  in  upon  the  ear. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Lying, 

baking  powder,  and  money- 
making,  have  gone  hand-in- 
hand  for  years. 

Schilling's  Best,  the  one- 
teaspoonful  baking  powder, 
gets  along  without  lying. 

San  Francisco.  A.  SCHILLING  &  COMPANY. 


SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.'S  HALE, 

Monday  Evening,  May  16th, 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  18th, 

Saturday  Afternoon,  May  31st. 

THE  KNEISEL  QUARTETTE 

in  Three  Chamber  Concerts  Only. 

Seats 83.00  and  $1.50 

Now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 

The  best  is  Apollo.  Soft, 
uniform,  workable.  Rolled 
just  right :  no  buckling  : 
perfectly  flat. 

The  worker  is  at  his  best 
with  it.  Takes  less  time 
besides. 

Every  sheet  and  part  of  a 
sheet   guaranteed.      Which 
means  :  Return  for  any  de- 
fect whatever. 
Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Makers  of 

I  pTTING 

§pectacles*EyeGiasses 

MntyJ&AMo 

OPTICIANS  >VnT^R>"'CAPPAMTw. 
Scientific 

642  Market  St.   instruments 

UNDER    CHRONICLE  BUILDING.     CATALOGUE  FREE. 


TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernhstinh  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
Every  Evening.     Our  Greatest  Success, 

-:-    SHIP    AHOY   -:- 

Up  To  Date  and  Away  Ahead.     Everything  New,  Bright, 

and  Timely.     This  Monday  Evening,  "  Iroquois 

Club  Night." 

Next  Week,  the  New  Musical  Comedy  "  The  Poster." 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents 

No  Telephone. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 
Saturday  Evening,  May  14th.  Second  and  Last  Week  of 
the  Great  French  Pantomimist.  PILAR-MORIN, 
in  a  Triple  Bill—"  In  Old  Japan,"  the  Tragic  Pan- 
tomime ;  '*  The  Dresden  Shepherdess,"  a  Ro- 
mantic  Pantomime;  and  a  Grand  Symphony  Concert. 

May  24th YS  AYE 

Daily  at  3 "  The  Pasnion  Play." 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginning  Next  Monday,  May  16th.  One  of  the  Greatest 
Successes  of  the  Season.  Last  Week  Here  of  the  Eminent 
Romantic  Actor,  Robert  B.  M«ntell,  Accompanied 
by  a  Select  Company,  under  the  Management  of  M.  W. 
Hanley,  Presenting  Chas.  Osborne's  Romantic  Melodrama 

THE    FACE    IN    THE    MOONLIGHT  ! 

Carefully  Mounted  and  Superbly  Cast. 
May  23d Hopkins'  Trans-Oceanic  Vaudevilles 

ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

Commencing  Monday  May  1'th.   Bronson  Howard'sSout- 
Thrilling  Emotional  Drama, 

-:-   YOUNG    MRS.    WINTHROP    -:- 

The  Play  With  a  Soul. 

Gorgeous  Costumes.     Pathetic  Scenes.     A  Sterling  Cast. 

Handsome  Settings.     Matine'e  Saturday. 

Our  Prices — 15c,  25c,  35c,  50c.     All  Reserved. 

Next  Week Lewis  Morrison  in  "  Yorick's  Love." 

ORPHECM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  May  16th. 
The  World-Famous  Violinist,  Edouard  Remenyi,  Who 
Has  Charmed  the  Music-Loving  World ;  Manhattan 
Comedy  Four,  America's  Representative  Singing  Comedi- 
ans ;  Jerome  &  Bell,  the  Popular  Farce-Comedy  Ar- 
tists; Isabelle  Urquhart  &  Company,  Geo.  H.  Fielding, 
Gruet,  Beers  &  Gruet,  Bogert  &  O'Brien,  and  Kerner's 
Visions  of  Art.  Reserved  seats,  25c;  Balcony,  10c. ; 
Opera  Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


CHUTES  AND  FREE  THEATRE 

To-Morrow,  Sunday  Afternoon  and  Evening;* 


ELEPHANT  TUG  OF  WAR  ! 

THE    SECOND     GIVEN    IN    AMERICA. 

Elephant   "Jolly"    vs.    200    Men 

The  Sight  of  a  Life-Time  ! 

In  Conjunction  with  the  Zoo,  "  Visions  of  Art,"  and  a 
Great  Vaudeville  Performance. 


Admission    to  All — Including;   Grounds. 
Theatre  and  Zoo— 10  C«*nts. 


SAN   FRANCISCO   KENNEL  CLUB'S 

Second  Annual  Dog1  Show, 

Mechanics'  Pavilion,  May  18th,  19th.,  20th. 

and  31st,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 

and  Saturday. 

Proceeds  for  Beneft  of  the  Children's  Hospital 

Admission  50  cents.     Children  25  cents. 

A.  B.  Spreckels,  Pres.  H.  H.  Carlton,  Sec. 


RACES  !         RACES  !        RACES  ! 


CALIFORNIA  JOCKEY  CLUB 

OAKLAND    RACE    TRACK. 


Winter  Meeting,  (897-'98,  Monday, 
May  9th,  to  Saturday,  May  21st, 
Inclusive. 

5         OR  MORE  RACES  EACH  DAY.        f- 
Races   start  at  3:15  P.  M.  sharp,     v 

Ferry-boats  leave  San  Francisco  at  12  m.,  12:30, 1:00,  1:30 
2:30,  and  3:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  stopping  at  the 
entrance  to  the  track.  Buy  your  ferry  tickets  to  Berkeley. 
Returning — Trains  leave  the  track  at  4:1s,  4:4s  p.  m.,  and 
immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THOMAS  H.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

R.  B.  Milrov,  Secretary. 


WIT-    TAMALPAIS 

(Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave    San    Francisco,    commencing   May   1,    1898. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45,  5:15  p.  in. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,  10:00,  11:30.  a.  in.  ; 
1:45,  3:30  p.  m.  Round  Trip  from  Mill  Val- 
ley, 91.00. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. ^^^ 


EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  35c;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiak  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,   2:00,   and  4   P.  M.     Returning,   leave   El  Campo, 
11:15  a.  m.  ;  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  p.  m. 


May  i 6,  i8g8. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


dl 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Mantell  in  "The  Face  in  the  Moonlight." 
Robert  B.  Mantell  has  been  presenting  the  second 
of  his  trilogy  of  romantic  French  dramas  at  the  Col- 
umbia this  week,  and  "  Monbars,"  which  he  has 
played  here  before,  seems  more  to  the  popular  liking 
than  "  By  Secret  Warrant."  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 
in  early  middle  life  who  has  retired  with  a  fortune 
from  privateering,  and  weds  the  daughter  of  an  im- 
poverished marquis.  Too  late  he  learns  that  she  has 
married  him  only  through  a  sense  of  duty,  and  had 
already  given  her  heart  to  another  man.  This  situa- 
tion is  complicated  by  the  efforts  of  his  false  friend, 
Laurent,  to  drive  out  the  new  wife,  which  he  essays 
to  do  by  arousing  the  husband's  jealousy,  and,  failing 
in  this,  he  poisons  the  latter,  and  almost  succeeds  in 
putting  the  crime  on  the  wife. 

The  character  of  Monbars,  the  ex-privateer,  is  a 
strong  one,  and  Mr.  Mantell  realizes  it  satisfactorily 
in  most  respects.  He  has  a  fine  presence  and  an  at- 
tractive personality,  and  his  rich  and  well-trained 
voice  finds  admirable  opportunity  in  the  several 
strong  speeches  that  fall  to  his  lot.  But  again  he 
exhibits  the  same  fault  that  was  so  noticeable  in 
"  By  Secret  Warrant."  His  comedy  is  low  comedy, 
and  very  low  comedy  at  that  ;  for  example,  the  bit 
of  clowning  he  indulges  in  when,  in  the  third  act,  he 
and  Marie  Booth  Russell  are  seated  together  on  a 
stone  bench  and  she  attempts  to  take  his  hand. 

Miss  Russell,  by  the  way,  is  a  strikingly  picturesque 
figure  and  knows  how  to  dress  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  it  is  much  to  her  credit  that  she,  who  played  the 
tigerish  court  beauty  of  "  By  Secret  Warrant,"  ac- 
quitted herself  so  well  in  wtiat  should  have  been  a 
soubrette  part.  Equally  miscast  was  Miss  Clifton  as 
Mme.  Laurent ;  it  gave  one  quite  a  shock  to  learn 
that  she  was  the  wife  and  not  the  mother  of  her  very 
young-looking  husband. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Mr.  Mantell's 
present  engagement  here,  and  he  will  devote  it  to  a 
revival  of  "The  Face  in  the  Moonlight."  This 
also  is  a  French  drama,  based  on  the  famous  case 
of  mistaken  identity  by  which  M.  Leserque  suffered 
the  death  penalty  for  a  murder  committed  on  the 
Lyons  road  by  the  outlaw  Dubosq,  whom  he  so 
closely  resembled  that  two  ladies  who  witnessed  the 
crime  swore  he  was  the  criminal.  In  the  play,  Mr. 
Mantell  will  have  the  double  role  of  the  murderer, 
in  which  his  love  for  low  comedy  may  have  free  play, 
and  the  man  arrested  in  his  place,  who  is  a  romantic 
and  heroic  figure. 

Pilar-Morin  in  Two  Pantomimes. 

There  will  be  a  change  in  the  programme  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  on  Saturday  evening,  May  14th,  the 
comedy  pantomime,  "The  Dresden  Shepherdess," 
being  added  to  the  present  programme,  and  the  same 
triple  bill  of  concert,  "In  Old  Japan,"  and  "The 
Dresden  Shepherdess,"  will  be  given  throughout  next 
week. 

"  The  Dresden  Shepherdess  "  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  tragic  story  of  the  Japanese  empress  and  the 
musmie.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
where  Titanie,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  languishes  for 
love  of  Pierrot,  who  is  now  without  a  soul.  He  can 
not  understand  love,  but  when  Titanie  goes  away, 
M.  Cupid  appears,  and  makes  Pierrot  fall  in  love  with 
a  Dresden  shepherdess.  The  shepherdess  is  coy  and 
will  not  favor  Pierrot  unless  he  obtains  for  her 
Titanie's  golden  sceptre.  He  cajoles  the  queen  into 
giving  him  this,  but  when  he  delivers  the  all-powerful 
wand  to  the  shepherdess,  she  summons  loutish  Colin 
to  her  side,  and  drives  poor  Pierrot  away  into  the  blue 
night  and  back  to  his  white  home  in  the  moon. 

This  pantomime,  like  "  In  Old  Japan,"  was  written 
by  Vance  Thompson,  with  music  by  Aim6  Lachaume. 
The  cast  of  characters  will  include  Mme.  Pilar-Morin 
as  Pierrot,  Edmond  Morin  as  M.  Cupid,  Edwin 
Star  Belknap  as  Colin,  and  Mile.  Severme  in  the 
double  r&le  of  Titanie,  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  and 
Sylvia,  the  shepherdess. 

From  Comedy  to  Society  Drama. 

"Niobe,"  the  farcical  comedy  founded  on  F. 
Anstey's  much-read  "Tinted  Venus,"  has  been  the 
attraction  at  the  Alcazar  during  the  past  week  and 
has  kept  large  audiences  in  constant  laughter  at 
every  performance. 

The  play  selected  for  next  week  is  in  a  very 
different  vein.  It  is  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  one 
of  the  best  society  dramas  written  by  the  foremost 
American  playwright,  Bronson  Howard.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  estrangement  and  reconciliation  of  a 
young  couple  in  a  class  of  society  where,  as  the 
author  has  put  it,  "the  men  are  rich  and  fast,  and 
the  women  vie  with  the  men  in  the  display  of  their 
riches."  The  cast  of  characters  will  include  the  best 
people  in  the  stock  company,  and  the  costuming  and 
stage  setting  will  be  unusually  handsome. 

The  Revival  of  "  Ship  Ahoy." 
"Ship  Ahoy"  is  to  be  continued  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  until  further  notice.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  musical  comedies  in  the  company's 
repertoire,  and  its  catching  music  and  amusing 
situations  seem  to  have  a  perennial  charm  for  the 
regular  patrons  of  the  house.  The  present  cast, 
which  is  quite  as  good  as  any  that  has  presented  the 
piece  heretofore,  includes  Edwin  Stevens  as  Colonel 
Mapleson  Mulberry,  manager  of  the  Oriole  Opera 
Company  ;  Phil  Branson  as  Commodore  Columbus 
Cook ;    Raffael    as    Lieutenant    Lollypop ;    Arthur 

— — 


able  seaman  ;  Fred  Kavanagh  as  the  property-boy  ; 
Carrie  Roma  and  Helen  Merrill  as  the  two  prima 
donnas  of  the  Oriole  Opera  Company  ;  and  Edith 
Hall  as  the  soubrette,  Lulu  Lola.  A  number  of 
patriotic  songs  and  marches  are  introduced,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  piece  there  is  a  miniature  presentation 
of  Dewey's  bombardment  of  Manila. 

The  next  piece  to  be  produced  at  the  Tivoli  is  a 
novelty  that  should  prove  interesting.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Poster,"  and  is  a  musical  comedy  based  on  the 
poster  craze.  The  music  has  been  written  by  Chester 
S.  Packard,  a  local  composer,  and  the  book  is  the 
joint  work  of  J.  P.  Wilson  and  L.  G.  Carpenter. 


Remenyi  at  the  Orpheum. 

Isabelle  Urquhart  and  her  little  company  in  "In 
Durance  Vile  "  have  been  the  leading  feature  of  this 
week's  programme  at  the  Orpheum,  and  they  will 
continue  to  figure  there  for  another  week.  Others 
who  will  remain  for  another  week  are  Gniet,  Beers, 
and  Gruet,  a  team  of  comic  acrobats  ;  Bogert  and 
O'Brien,  eccentric  musicians,  and  Kerner's  Visions  of 
Art,  in  which  several  new  pictures  will  be  shown. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  next  week's  bill  is 
Edouard  Remenyi,  the  famous  violinist.  He  ranks 
among  the  foremost  performers  now  living,  and  his 
number  will  doubtless  bring  to  the  Orpheum  a  class 
of  patrons  who  have  never  visited  it  before.  Other 
new  things  on  the  programme  are  the  Manhattan 
Comedy  Four,  and  Jerome  and  Bell,  a  comic  sketch 
team. 

"  Elephant  Tug  of  War"  at  the  Chutes. 
San  Francisco  boasts  of  the  most  complete  and 
unique  pleasure-grounds  in  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  Chutes  more  good  entertainment  is  provided 
for  the  modest  sum  of  ten  cents  than  at  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  The  Free  Theatre,  ' '  Visions  of 
Art,"  Zoo,  and  countless  attractions  have  served  to 
crowd  the  Haight  Street  grounds  for  weeks  past,  and 
to-morrow  the  sensation  of  the  season  will  be 
offered,  when  Jolly,  the  big  elephant,  will  engage  in 
a  tug  of  war  with  two  hundred  men.  Jolly  pulled 
successfully  against  one  hundred  and  fifty  picked 
firemen  at  the  Madison  Square  Gardens  in  New 
York,  two  years  ago,  and  also  hauled  one  hundred 
policemen  across  the  line  at  a  fgte  given  in  Regent's 
Park,  London.  The  sight  will  certainly  be  an  ex- 
citing one,  and  the  regular  Chutes'  rate  of  admission 
will  prevail. 

The  New  Play  by  Jean  Richepin. 
M.  Jean  Richepin's  new  play,  "La  Martyre," 
which  has  recently  been  produced  at  the  Com£die- 
Francaise,  promises  to  be  a  big  success.  The  plot 
of  the  play  hinges  on  the  attempt  of  the  Apostle 
Johannes  to  convert  to  Christianity  a  wealthy  patrician 
lady  named  Flammeola,  who,  in  return,  falls  des- 
perately in  love  with  him.  Then  comes  a  violent 
struggle  between  love  and  faith,  between  Eros,  the 
ancient  pagan  god,  his  quiver  full  of  arrows,  and  the 
new  creed,  with  its  life  of  chastity  and  its  promise  of 
heaven.  Ultimately  the  cross  triumphs,  and  Flam- 
meola, only  converted  at  the  very  last  moment  in  the 
presence  of  the  tragedy  of  her  lover's  martyrdom,  re- 
ceives from  him,  as  he  hangs  agonizing  on  his  cross 
in  the  lonely  amphitheatre  of  Rome,  under  the  blazing 
sky,  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  the  apostle  ad- 
ministers to  the  convert  in  her  own  blood.  When 
her  final  protestation  of  faith  has  been  made,  her 
jealous  slave,  a  gladiator,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  has 
stabbed  her  with  his  sword. 

Mounet-Sully  as  the  Apostle  Johannes  was  excel- 
lent. The  opening  scenes  in  the  rose-embowered 
Roman  garden,  with  Mme.  Bartet  as  Flammeola  tell- 
ing the  tale  of  her  life  weariness  to  her  tutor,  the  old 
Epicurean  philosopher  Zythophanes,  then  the  entry  of 
the  slave-dealer,  with  his  collection  of  monstrosities, 
which  includes  the  two  Christian  apostles,  are  all  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  The  Roman  wine-shop,  the 
scene  in  the  catacombs,  and  the  final  crucifixion  are 
all  marvels  of  staging  ;  and  each  rdle,  even  the  small- 
est, is  in  the  hands  of  a  consummate  artist.  In  his 
gladiator's  costume,  the  scantiest  yet  seen  on  any 
male  actor  on  the  French  stage,  Mounet-Sully  had 
ample  opportunity  for  displaying  his  herculean  lines, 
and  supplied  one,  if  not  the  chief,  sensation  of  the 
piece. 

The  Death  of  Gustave  Walter. 

Gustave  Walter,  the  founder  of  vaudeville  business 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  principal  owner  of  the 
Orpheum,  died  in  this  city  on  Monday  last  from 
appendicitis.  He  was  born  at  Osterode,  Germany, 
in  1848,  and  was  just  fifty  years  of  age.  He  leaves 
a  widow,  and  a  conservative  estimate  of  his  estate 
puts  it  at  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Walter  was  one  of  the  best-known  amusement 
managers  in  the  United  States.  In  1874  he  came 
from  New  York  to  this  city  and  was  in  turn  pro- 
prietor of  the  Fountain,  Vienna  Garden,  Wigwam, 
and  Orpheum.  The  latter  he  established  in  1887, 
and  it  has  proved  a  grand  success.  In  addition  to 
the  Orpheum  in  this  city  he  established  the  Orpheum 
circuit,  with  branch  houses  at  Los  Angeles,  Sacra- 
mento, Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis.  The  manage- 
ment has  announced  that  the  policy  of  the  theatre 
will  not  be  changed. 


The  Latest  in  Stage  Humor. 
New  York  is  enthusiastic  over  the  new  humor  which 
has  suddenly  leaped  into  prominence  and  popularity 
in  stage  circles  in  that  city.  Even  fun  has  its  changes  of 
fashion,  and  the  latest  development  in  humor  is  a  varia- 
tion of  the  German  comedian  with  a  dialect  that  is 
rather  Yiddish  than  German,  compared  with  the  stand- 
ard set  by  Gus  Williams,  George  Knight,  and  German 
comedians  of  former  times.  Actors  who  indulge  in 
this  new  humor  are  the  popular  comedians  of  New 
York  to-day,  and  are  enjoying  such  favor  as  was 
scarcely  ever  shown  in  the  same  degree  to  any  class 
of  actors.  Of  all  humor  that  has  prospered  on  the 
stage,  none  was  ever  less  native  than  this.  The  fun 
of  their  language  and  movements  comes  from  a  race 
entirely  foreign. 

In  discussing  this  question,  a  New  York  manager 
is  quoted  as  saying  :  "  It  is  a  curious  phase  of  the 
public  taste  that  the  Yiddish  humor  as  it  is  exhibited 
by  Americans  should  have  come  to  be  the  most 
popular  in  the  city  to-day.  Even  Yiddish  words  are 
beginning  to  take  their  place  in  the  slang  of  the  day, 
and  the  comedians  in  demand  now  are  those  that  im- 
personate these  Yiddish  characters,  speak  the  idiom 
of  those  people,  and  can  best  imitate  their  gestures 
and  tricks  of  speech.  Most  of  these  men  who  do 
this  work  successfully  have  a  strong  racial  sym- 
pathy with  the  characters  and  spend  their  lives  among 
these  people.  Therefore,  they  appreciate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  people,  and  are  able  to  illustrate  the 
humor  of  the  life." 

But  it  Was  not  to  be  expected  that  other  audiences 
would  appreciate  this  humor,  or,  above  all  things, 
that  audiences  accustomed  to  the  comparative 
refinement  of  Broadway  theatres  would  under- 
stand it.  They  do,  however,  and  when  at  an  ex- 
ceedingly smart  private  party  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  most  appreciated  entertainers  in  New  York, 
three  of  these  comedians  were  engaged.  At  the  the- 
atres on  the  Bowery  this  type  has  long  been  consid- 
ered highly  amusing.  There  the  audiences  liye 
among  these  people  and  know  them,  understand 
their  peculiar  words,  and  make  the  figures  ridiculous. 
But  they  are  unknown  to  uptown  audiences.  That 
has  not,  however,  prevented  the  Yiddish  comedian 
from  taking  his  place  at  the  top  to-day.  He  is  the 
fashion  now,  and  of  all  the  types  that  have  been  used 
for  stage  humor  none  was  ever  as  alien  to  American 

life  and  character. 

• — ^ — ♦— 

The  second  annual  bench-show  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Kennel  Club  will  open  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  on  Wednesday,  May  18th,  and  continue  four 
days.  Interest  taken  by  exhibitors  assures  a  very 
successful  show,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  gener- 
ally will  be  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  exhibition  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  Nearly  fifty  different  species  of 
dogs  will  be  seen,  and  among  them  will  be  awarded 
some  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  trophies, 
and  cups  which  have  been  provided. 


The  Argonaut's  Offers 


"We  have  grouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  offers  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  sub- 
scribers. "While  they  may  be  had  from  us 
at  any  time,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, the  best  and  surest  time  is  now. 


In  Sickness  and  in  Health    i 


A  Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Containing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease, 
dietetics,  and  nursing,  and  aids  in  emergency,  in  such 
practical  form  as  to  be  invaluable  for  family  reference. 
Each  topic  is  treated  by  a  specialist  eminent  in  that 
particular  line  of  medicine.  A  book  for  reading  or 
for  consultation.  It  is  published  at  $5.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $5.50. 

This  work  is  not  sold  by  bookstores. 


Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty: 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  $2.50.  We 
send  it,  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4-5°* 

;    Another  Book  for  Women    ! 


A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  $3.50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5.25. 


How  to  Read  Faces 


A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  $10.00 
in  cloth  and  $12.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  $7.00. 

HUIDEKOPER'S 


j   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals   j 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  $1.75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $4.00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


El  Campo's  popularity  as  a  holiday  resort  is  steadily 
increasing.  Situated  as  it  is  on  the  sheltered  shores 
of  the  upper  bay,  it  offers  a  charming  blending  of  sea, 
and  mountain,  and  forest  attractions  for  the  pleasure 
of  its  visitors.  The  steamer  Ukiah  plies  between 
here  and  El  Campo. 


The  Vatican  gardens  include  a  vineyard  from 
which  last  year  eight  hogsheads  of  wine  were  made. 
Pope  Leo  retains  a  small  portion  for  personal  use,  a 
portion  is  sent  to  the  churches  to  be  used  at  ma3s, 
and  the  rest  is  sold. 


Infant   Health. 
Inquiries  prompted    the    publication    of  "Infant 
Health  "  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  N.  Y.  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  the  appreciation  of  its  value 
led  to  an  elaborate  edition,  sent  on  application. 


A  prominent  candidate  for  the  honor  of  christening 
the  battle-ship  Wisconsin,  now  building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  Miss  Alice  Rusk,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
late  General  Jeremiah  Rusk,  who  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Harrison. 
The  launcbingof  the  vessel  is  set  for  September. 


Wedding  Gifts 


in 


Cut  Class 


To  be  properly  valued  and  appre- 
ciated should  bear  our  trade-mark 
label.  This  guarantees  highest  ex- 
cellence in  every  way. 


C.  DORFLINCER  &SONS 

915  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mkrchant  Tailors, 

632  market  street  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  SoitJ.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


I    The  Daughter    j 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  $4.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


International  Bible 


Self- Pronouncing  Teac/iers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60,000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  $3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 


j  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  I 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  "  Quo  Vadis  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  $4.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  52.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4.35. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  tdition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  $6.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  $7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge, 

Pan  Michael, 

Each   in   single  volume,  bound  in  cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4.35. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  $5.70, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  $7.00. 
We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels, 
Children  of  the  Soil, 
Without  Dogma. 
We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 
for  one  year  for  $4.35,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 
$S-7°* 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  books  among 
them.  All  are  excellently  bound  and  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  book  or  'work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
office  in  the  United  States.  Foreign  postage 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  Wo  do  not 
send  these  books  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
246  Sutter  Street, 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  women  of  the  United  States  can  not  go  to  war 
with  Spain,  except  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Red 
Cross  service,  but  they  can  retaliate  against  their 
country's  enemies,  and  they  are  going  to  do  so.  They 
have  formed  an  American  Women's  Patriotic  League, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  French 
goods  in  this  country,  and  members  are  flocking  to 
its  standard.  The  attitude  of  France  in  the  present 
crisis  is  particularly  offensive  to  American  women  for 
the  double  reason  that  the  French  have  always  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  friendship  for  us  in  times  of  peace, 
but  no  sooner  does  war  break  out  than  they  hasten 
to  take  sides  with  our  enemy,  and  that  they  are 
basely  ungrateful  to  us,  inasmuch  as  Americans  have 
notoriously  been  the  best  patrons  of  their  shops  and 
manufactories.  The  American  Women's  Patriotic 
League  is  made  up  of  women  who  pledge  themselves 
to  refrain  during  the  war  from  buying  goods  made  in 
France,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  women 
in  Washington  are  on  its  roll.  Of  course  Mrs. 
McKinley,  Mrs.  Hobart,  and  Mrs.  Reed  are  de- 
barred by  their  official  position  from  joining  an 
organization  avowedly  inimical  to  a  nation  with 
whom  the  United  States  is  ostensibly  on  friendly 
terms,  but  among  the  wives  of  prominent  public 
men  who  are  members  are  Mrs.  Chanler,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mrs.  Frye,  of  Maine,  Mrs.  Elkins  and 
her  sister,  Miss  Davis,  daughter  of  ex-Senator  Davis, 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Dickens,  wife  of  Com- 
modore Dickens,  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  while 
among  those  who  have  signified  their  intention  to 
join  are  Mrs.  Alger,  Mrs.  Gage,  and  Mrs.  McKenna. 


Garters  seem  a  small  item  in  woman's  wardrobe, 
but  they  give  her  no  end  of  trouble.  There  is 
scarcely  a  garter  or  stocking-supporter  made  that  can 
be  worn  in  any  way  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 
The  old-fashioned  round  garter,  if  worn  loose  enough 
for  absolute  comfort,  fails  in  its  purpose,  and  the 
hose- supporter  which  fastens  to  the  side  of  the  corset 
pulls  it  down,  and,  doctors  say,  often  brings  about  an 
injurious  pressure.  The  French  women  (according 
to  the  Sun)  have  sent  a  new  method  of  wearing  hose- 
supporters  to  these  shores.  Instead  of  fastening  them 
on  the  outside  of  the  corset,  over  the  hips,  they  fasten 
them  on  the  under  side  to  the  front  bone  of  the  stays, 
and  clamp  them  on  the  inside  of  the  limb.  In  this 
way  the  supporter  has  free  play  and  absolutely  no 
power  to  pull  the  corset  out  of  place. 

Spanish  women  who  are  fortunate  live  in  the 
most  magnificent  homes,  and  seem  never  to  bother 
their  heads  about  the  poorer  sisters  at  their  doors. 
The  favorite  resort  for  the  grande  seiloras  is  San 
Sebastian,  and  the  lives  the  careless  Spanish  women 
of  fashion  lead  there  during  the  summer  is  said  to  be 
a  scandal  over  all  Europe.  There  is  (says  a  writer  in 
the  Chicago  Times -Herald J  scarcely  a  pretense  at 
propriety  or  even  ordinary  conventionality.  As  in 
France,  a  majority  of  the  young  girls  of  the  best 
families  are  educated  in  the  convents.  Their  greatest 
accomplishment  is  embroidery,  and  they  sit,  and  sit, 
and  sit  at  their  knitting  until  some  man  from  an 
ancient  and  bankrupt  house  or  a  bull-raising  planta- 
tion comes  along  and  marries  them.  Club  life  is 
unknown.  Marriages  are  celebrated  very  early  in 
life,  and  but  few  people  who  get  weary  of  these  early 
alliances  ever  go  to  the  trouble  and  formality  of  get- 
ting a  divorce.  The  unhappy  couples  simply  divide 
up  the  household  things  and  live  the  balance  of  their 
lives  the  best  way  they  can. 

It  is  solemnly  asserted  by  the  New  York  Herald 
that  a  new  "no  chaperon"  code  of  etiquette  has 
been  promulgated  this  spring  to  regulate  the  occa- 
sions on  which  a,  girl  needs  no  chaperon,  the  occasions 
when  a  small  brother  or  a  small  sister  can  do  the 
"  matronizing,"  and  the  times  when  another  girl 
should  be  taken  along.  Briefly,  the  basis  of  the  code 
is  this :  "The  New  York  girl  of  swelldom  requires 
no  chaperon  until  nightfall.  In  the  evening  she  may 
need  actual  matronizing,  or  she  may  not.  After  dark 
she  certainly  can  not  go  anywhere  with  a  man  alone. 
But  it  does  not  follow  this  spring,  as  it  used  to,  that 
she  must  have  a  married  woman,  young  or  old,  with 
her.  As  society  now  looks  at  it,  a  young  brother  or 
sister  will  do.  Even  a  first  cousin,  masculine  or  fem- 
inine, if  an  actual  member  of  the  girl's  household, 
will  fill  the  bill.  A  first  cousin  who  lived  elsewhere 
would  not  be  available,  however.  Whoever  the  third 
person  may  be,  he  or  she  must  be  of  the  immediate 
family.  Such  is  the  fine  distinction  that  is  drawn. 
A  brother  of  sixteen  or  a  sister  of  fourteen— they 
may  be  even  younger— is  really  all  that  a  girl  needs 
now  to  accompany  her  and  her  man  companion  to  a 
restaurant  dinner,  a  theatre,  and  a  supper  afterward 
at  the  biggest  hotel.  Society  would  have  thrown  up 
its  hands  in  horror  six  months  ago  at  anything  like 
this,  but  it  approves  of  it  now.  With  a  brother  in 
knickerbockers  and  a  sister  in  braids  and  a  short 
skirt,  the  girl  of  this  spring  can  go  practically  any- 
where. During  the  day  she  does  not  need  the  sup- 
port and  protection  of  even  these  juvenile  blood  rela- 
tions. A-  long  as  their  expeditions  do  not  last  over 
a  meal,  and  do  not  carry  her  and  her  companion  out 
of  the  city,  it  is  perfectly  correct  for  a  girl  to  go  about 
alone*v  h  a  man.  She  may  st>-o]l  alone  with  him  on 
the  mo,  '  fashionable  streets  and  take  long  journeys  in 
trolley-errs,  and  on  the  "  L."  Fashion  will  make  no 
Tiurmur  and  will  not  gossip.     But  when  alone  in  this 


manner  she  must  not  eat  with  him,  .not  even  luncheon, 
and  assuredly  not  dinner.  Alone  with  a  man  a  morn- 
ing, or  else  an  afternoon,  is  the  "smart"  girl's 
limit.  But  with  another  girl,  and  of  course  a  man 
for  that  girl — for  two  women  and  one  man  would  be 
very  stupid — the  most  conservative  young  woman  can 
wander  forth  unmatronized  from  breakfast-time  to 
sunset.  Two  girls  and  two  men  can  now  travel  to 
country  clubs,  they  can  take  bicycle  trips  for  the 
whole  day  and  eat  luncheon  at  little  country  inns, 
they  can  "do"  a  matinee  in  town— in  fact,  they  can 
journey  anywhere,  with  the  sole  restriction  that  they 
shall  be  home  by  sundown. 

It  is  funny  about  Englishwomen's  shoes.  They 
never  have  anything  but  sensible  flat  heels  for  walk- 
ing, but  when  it  comes  to  a  dancing-slipper,  no 
French  heel  is  too  high  for  them.  But  they  keep  a 
great  variety  of  foot-gear,  and  are  prepared  for  any 
occasion.  Thus  Lady  Ermyntrude  Russell,  when 
she  married  Sir  Edward  Malet,  included  no  less  than 
one  thousand  pairs  of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  in 
her  trousseau.  This  was  an  unusual  supply,  how- 
ever ;  it  created  no  end  of  amusement  and  scandal, 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  and  it  was  accorded 
prominence  in  a  biography  of  the  embassador  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  London  society  papers  about 
that  time. 

The  parade  of  the  New  York  Coaching  Club  has 
again  been  given  up  this  year,  this  time  on  account 
of  the  war,  and  for  the  second  season  what  has  long 
been  one  of  the  spring  spectacles  of  the  city  has  been 
abandoned.  Last  year  it  was  on  account  of  Presi- 
dent Havemeyer's  death  that  no  parade  was  given. 
The  meets  for  several  years  past  have  been  held  in 
Central  Park,  and  the  start  has  been  made  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Mall.  This  custom  has  in  great 
measure  diminished  the  number  of  spectators  that 
formerly  gathered  to  witness  the  start.  In  the  old 
days  (the  Sun  rrcalls),  when  the  coaches  met  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  there  was  always  a  crowd  to 
watch  the  coaches  and  their  passengers  until  they 
started,  and  to  comment,  frequently  with  greater 
frankness  than  consideration,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  women  who  ornamented  every  coach.  The 
parade  long  ago  ceased  to  attract  the  same  share  of 
public  attention  that  it  did  at  first,  and  the  only 
spectators  at  the  last  one  given  were  a  few  persons 
who  had  driven  up  to  get  a  sight  of  their  personal 
friends  among  the  guests.  One  change  in  the  fashion 
of  woman's  dress  has  had  its  effect  in  the  spectacular 
phase  of  the  parade.*  In  the  earlier  parades  the 
women  passengers  always  wore  light- colored,  gauzy 
costumes,  even  in  unfavorable  weather.  In  the  later 
parades  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  tailor 
has  been  noticeable,  and  the  women  have  worn  dark- 
cloth  gowns.  The  parade,  as  a  spectacle,  was  not 
so  brilliant,  but  the  change  was  no  doubt  advan- 
tageous to  the  health  of  the  women. 

A  Chicago  woman  who  witnessed  the  compara- 
tively undemonstrative  leave-taking  between  Captain 
Sigsbee,  formerly  of  the  Maine,  and  his  wife  and 
family  when  he  left  Washington  to  take  command  of 
the  St.  Paul,  was  astonished  at  the  self-control  ex- 
hibited by  the  women  of  his  family.  This  self- 
restraint  is,  as  a  rule,  the  fruit  of  years  of  training 
on  the  part  of  women  whose  male  relatives  are 
attached  to  the  land  or  the  sea  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment. Self-control  is  bred  in  the  bone  of  army  and 
navy  women.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  so 
much  "service"  intermarrying  as  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  There  are  extraordinary  ramifica- 
tions of  relationship  by  marriage  in  the  American 
army  and  navy.  The  result  of  this  is  that  most  of 
the  women  whose  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers 
are  now  likely  to  mix  in  the  thick  of  the  impending 
war  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  abne- 
gation that  animates  the  men.  They  are  subscribers 
to  a  code  of  nerve  of  their  own,  and  the  very  first 
clause  of  this  unwritten  but  all-pervasive  code  is  that 
it  would  be  quite  as  weak-kneed  and  cowardly  for 
them  to  wilt  in  the  face  of  trouble  as  it  would  be  for 
their  men  to  show  the  yellow.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  lack  of  womanly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  fem- 
inine members  of  the  households  of  American  army 
and  navy  officers  ;  but  their  whole  environment  is 
such  as  to  bring  out  the  strongest  common  sense  of 
which  human  beings  are  capable  when  the  danger  to 
their  men  becomes  most  imminent.  Their  spirit  is 
such  that  they  would  take  shame  unto  themselves  if 
they  interjected  any  whimperings  into  the  prepara- 
tions for  departure  of  their  men. 


"  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  on  which  eye  Alphonse  Dau- 
det  wore  his  monocle  ?  "  was  the  surprising  question 
with  which  Jules  Claretie,  the  director  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  was  greeted  as  he  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  his  coiffeur,*,  few  days  ago.  Claretie's 
curiosity  was  aroused,  and  in  response  to  his  inquiries 
he  was  informed  that  ' '  diners  en  tfite  " — that  is  to  say, 
dinners  where  the  head  alone  is  in  fancy  dress — are 
the  latest  fad  of  the  fashionable  set  in  Paris.  They 
are  an  outgrowth  of  masquerade  balls,  and  at  first  the 
old  portraits  in  the  Louvre  or  Versailles  galleries 
served  as  models.  But  this  winter  they  are  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  and  the  heads  of  Mile,  de  Tavalliere, 
Marie  Antoinette,  Marie  de  Medici,  or  Mary  Stuart, 
have  given  place  to  the  living  heads  of  Yvette  Guil- 
bert  and  Cleo  de  Merode.  M.  Claretie's  barber 
assured  him  that  he  has  even  had  orders  to  make  up 
his  fair  clients  in  the  image  of  the  notorious  Bar- 


risson  Sisters.  Among  the  men  the  most  popular 
heads  to  copy  are  those  of  General  de  Pellieux,  who 
figured  in  the  Zola  trial,  Daudet,  and  Pierre  Loti. 
The  reason  for  these  diners  en  Ute  is  evidently  their 
cheapness  as  compared  with  fancy-dress  balls.  Some 
hostesses,  nevertheless,  have  been  giving  masquerade 
balls  this  Lent,  modified  to  suit  straitened  purses. 
Thus  they  have  bals  blanc,  which  are  not  the  dances 
for  young  girls  that  were  so  called  a  few  years  ago, 
but  balls  at  which  everything  worn  by  the  guests, 
from  head  to  foot,  is  white— polar  balls  they  might 
be  called.  More  eccentric  than  these  are  the  bals 
noir,  to  which  the  guests  repair  in  funeral  garb  and 
are  lugubriously  received  in  salons  hung  with  sable 
draperies.  The  effect  of  these  black  balls,  however, 
is  so  grewsome  that  they  will  probably  not  last  long. 


The  self-appointed  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  the 
press  is  now  announcing  that  the  girl  who  wishes  to 
be  strictly  "in  it"  this  summer  will  make  still  an- 
other raid  on  the  masculine  wardrobe  and  come  out 
of  it  gorgeously  arrayed,  as  regards  her  nether  ex- 
tremities, in  half- hose,  more  generally  known  as 
"socks."  They  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
masculine  garment,  except  that  the  ribbed  part  is 
made  longer  for  feminine  wear  and  is  to  be  doubled 
over  after  the  fashion  of  golf- stockings.  The  wear- 
ing of  these  socks  necessitates  another  garment, 
which  is  also  considered  essential  in  the  ' '  new 
woman's  "  wardrobe,  and  that  is  tights.  The  tights 
required  for  the  proper  wearing  of  half-hose  are 
somewhat  similar  to  equestrian  tights,  but  they  must 
be  of  silk,  and  the  shades  and  colorings  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  light. 


New  York's  zoological  garden  will  be  the  largest  in 
the  world,  comprising  within  its  boundaries  no  less 
than  26r  acres.  The  next  largest  is  at  Washington, 
which  has  168  acres.  The  Berlin  garden  has  60, 
the  Paris  garden  50,  and  the  London  garden  31  acres. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


For  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  May  nth,  the 
transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
amounted  to  67,000  bonds  and  22,456  shares  of  stock, 
showing  a  large  increase  in  the  transactions  and  an 
advance  in  prices,  as  follows  :  - 
Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

C.  C.  Water  5% 5,000    @    ogK  101 

Market  St.  Ry  5%. . .  3,000    @  113^-iizK  113        114 

Park  &  C.H.Ry  6%. 24,000    ©106^-105  I0fi^ 

S;F.&N.P.  Ry5%.   8,000    @io6#--<°5K  106K     *°7'A 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz.  6%. .  15,000    @  103^-102  103         103% 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%.. .  4,000    @  iog%.-iogl/i  iooJ^     109K 

S.  V.  Water  6% 6,000    @  ii6#-ii5#  116,       116% 

S.  V.  Water  4% 2,000    @  101  101M     102^ 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Sliares.       Closed.  Bid.      Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.        15     @    50  50          51^ 

Spring  Valley  Water.      941     @  iooJ.^-  99  99%     ioo'/i 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Oakland  Gas 5    @    45%  46^      48 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        50    @    87-      8654  87 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..        40    @    51-      50  50^ 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.       700    @    89^-84%  89^       90 

S.  F.  Gas 30    @      3H  lY*. 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .        70    @  243^-240  242% 

Street  U.S. 

Cal.  St 20    @  108 %  108         no 

Market  St 325     @    52^-52  51&      52 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 190    @    44-      43  44          44  # 

Vigorit 100    @      3K-  3#         3H 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 17,260    @    22-       18  i'S'A       19 

Hutchinson *.59o    @    50-      47K  49&      51 

Alaska  Packers 235    @    94-      92^      93?^      94 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co . .      885     @    52^-  51&       51&       52% 

The  market  has  been  firm,  with  a  good  demand 
for  stocks,  and  the  line  has  advanced  from  one  to 
five  points,  the  latter  in  San  Francisco  Gas  and 
Electric  ;  this  stock  advanced  on  purchases  of  small 
lots,  the  total  sales  being  only  700  shares,  and  was  in 
demand  at  the  highest  point  reached  at  the  close. 

The  sales  of  sugar  stocks  amounted  to  nearly 
19,000  shares,  with  a  decline  in  Hawaiian  of  four 
points — from  22  to  18.  The  Hutchinson  Sugar  Com- 
pany have  increased  their  dividend  to  50  cents  per 
share  monthly,  on  which  the  stock  advanced  to  $50. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial 
and  Steamship  Company  it  was  shown  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  company  was  about  the  same  financially 
as  last  year,  with  a  good  prospect  for  a  largely  in- 
creased yield  in  the  future.  They  claim  14,500  tons 
yield  for  this  year's  crop,  and  it  is  thought  it  may  run 
as  high  as  16.000  or  17,000  tons.  A  programme  was 
proposed  which  will  require  $450,000,  which  if  car- 
ried out  will  increase  the  yielding  capacity  of  the 
plantation  about  double,  but  will  absorb  all  its 
profits  for  the  next  eighteen  months  to  come.  By 
this  means  they  will  acquire  7,000  more  acres  of  good 
bearing  land,  pumps,  irrigation  ditches,  mills,  etc. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  leased  the 
steamer  Australia  to  the  government,  and  it  is  said 
at  a  very  advantageous  figure  to  the  company,  on 
which  the  stock  sold  up  to  52  J4. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 


SIG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
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VICI 


Lengthens    the    life 
leather — acts  as  a  prcserv 
ative  as  well  as  a  polish. 
Keeps  a  new  shoe  from 
looking  old — makes  an 
old  shoe  look  new.   The 
result  of   many  years' 
study  of  leather  pecu- 
liarities. For  men's,  wo- 
men's, and  children's 
shoes.     Sold   by  ell 
dealers.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  the  famous 
Vici  Kid,  famous  for 
its  durability  a: 
softness  wherever 
shoes  are  worn. 

An  illustrated 
bonk  about  tho 
wear  and  care 

of  8bOf3 

mailed  fife. 
Bohert  H. 
Foerderer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhckkr  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mhver  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign,  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Ronte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  P.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  18IIT 832,733,119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Mom. ton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allhn  M.  Clay Secretary 


New  York. . 


CORRESPONDENTS : 

I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

(The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

™-  I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

ChlcaS° J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin . . .' Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschatt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies . .  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;    F.  L.  Lifman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,  83,800,- 
017.88;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668, 331. 50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 
Press-Cutting 


» ureau 


Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date," 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civdized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches  : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 


May  i  6,  1898. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  reception  in  Washington  ex- Secretary  William 
M.  Evarts  was  once  drawn  into  a  discussion  between 
two  ladies.  "  Mr.  Evarts,"  said  one,  "  do  you  not 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a  woman  is  always 
the  best  judge  of  another  woman's  character?" 
"  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Evarts,  "she  is  not  only  the 
best  judge,  but  also  the  best  executioner." 

The  extreme  subtlety  of  Gladstone's  mind  has 
been  a  frequent  source  of  amusement  to  his  foes. 
During  Garibaldi's  visit  to  London  it  was  suggested 
that  a  richly  jointured  widow,  who  was  about  much 
with  him.  should  marry  him.  To  the  objection  that 
he  had  a  wife  living  the  ready  answer  was,  "  Oh,  he 
must  get  Gladstone  to  explain  her  away  I  " 


il 


King  Frederick  William  the  Third  was  very 
sparing  of  words,  as  is  well  known,  but  one  day  he 
was  told  there  was  at  Toplitz,  where  he  was  then 
drinking  the  waters,  a  Hungarian  magnate  still  less 
talkative  than  the  king.  An  opportunity  for  a  meet- 
ing was  soon  m  inaged,  and  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place,  the  king  beginning:  "Bathing?" 
'•  Drinking."  "Soldier?"  "Millionaire."  "Good." 
"  Policeman?"     "  King."     "  Compliments." 

On  one  of  the  islands  that  make  up  the  city  of  New 
York  (says  the  Sun),  lives  a  young  man,  who,  though 
really  a  business  man  of  good  repute,  is  of  light  and 
airy  manner,  and  somewhat  given  to  gossip  and  the 
spreading  of  social  news.  The  war  has  affected  him 
patriotically,  and  the  other  day  he  sought  advice  from 
a  friend.  "  Which  ought  I  to  enlist  in  ?  "  he  asked  ; 
"the  light  artillery  or  the  cavalry?"  The  veteran 
considered  the  question  seriously,  and  then  spoke. 
"Dickie,"  he  said,  "1  think  you'd  do  best  in  the 
carrier-pigeons." 

A  member  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pittsburg, 
who  has  been  absent  from  the  city  nearly  a  year, 
had  been  wiring  his  captain  at  brief  intervals  for 
a  week  inquiring  anxiously  when  he  should  report 
for  duty.  The  captain  answered  by  wire  several 
times,  but  the  thing  got  monotonous.  When  affairs 
assumed  definite  shape  he  sent  the  anxious  militia- 
man, whose  given  name  was  John,  a  brief  telegram. 
Johnny  arrived  in  the  city  the  next  night,  and  ex- 
hibited the  telegram  to  his  comrades.  It  read  : 
' '  Johnny,  get  your  gun." 

It  is  related  that  while  Thomas  was  hiding  behind 
the  trenches  in  and  about  Corinth  bis  men  became 
very  anxious  to  know  when  the  division  would  move 
out.  The  chaplain  of  an  Illinois  regiment  had  been 
annoyed  by  repeated  questions  as  to  when  the  regi- 
ment would  move,  and  finally  decided  upon  a  plan  to 
head  off  the  questioners.  Securing  the  top  of  a  hard- 
tack box,  he  printed  the  following  sign  and  stuck  it 
up  in  front  of  his  tent:  "The  chaplain  does  not 
know  when  the  regiment  will  move."  The  next 
morning  he  stepped  from  his  tent,  and  was  astonished 
to  note  that  his  sign  had  been  altered.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  chaplain  does  not  know  when  the  regi- 
ment will  move.     Neither  does  he  care  a  damn  I  " 

General  Grant,  when  in  Scotland,  heard  a  great 
deal  about  golf,  and,  being  a  guest  at  a  country- 
house,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  how  it  was  played. 
Accordingly  the  two  gentlemen  went  out  to  the 
park.  The  host  teed  the  ball,  and  waggled  the  club 
with  all  due  solemnity,  and  the  general's  expecta- 
tions ran  high  as  he  observed  these  impressive  pre- 
liminaries. Presently  there  was  a  heavy  thud,  a 
flight  of  turf,  and  the  little  ball  still  sat  on  the  tee. 
Again,  and  yet  again  a  thud,  heavier  than  before, 
with  turf  still  flying,  with  ball  unmoved,  with  the 
golfer  perspiring  and  perplexed.  Whereupon  Gen- 
eral Grant  gently  remarked  :  ' '  There  seems  to  be  a 
fair  amount  of  exercise  in  the  game,  but  I  fail  to  see 
the  use  of  the  ball." 

Captain  Sigsbee  served  as  ensign  under  Farragut 
at  Mobile  Bay.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  forward 
powder  division.  The  fire  was  hot  for  a  while,  and 
when  it  was  quieter  Sigsbee  went  aft  to  ask  a  brother 
ensign  if  there  were  any  casualties  in  the  after  com- 
mand. While  talking  he  stood  up  against  a  stanchion 
in  the  ward-room.  The  next  moment  there  was  a 
crash  against  the  side  of  the  ship  within  ten  feet  of 
where  they  stood.  The  air  was  filled  with  dust,  and 
splinters,  and  flying  fragments.  The  stanchion 
against  which  Sigsbee  was  leaning  came  down, 
broken  in  the  middle,  and  one  jagged  end  of  it  went 
flyiog.  Sigsbee  reeled  and  staggered.  "  Are  you 
hurt?"  cried  the  other,  rushing  to  him.  He  drew 
himself  up  and  said  :  "  No,  sir  ;  but  I  would  like  to 
know  where  that  went  to."  They  told  him  that  the 
shot  went  through  the  side  of  the  ship.  "I  don't 
mean  that,"  said  he  ;  "  where's  the  skirt  of  my  coat  ?  " 
One  skirt  of  his  brand  new  uniform  coat  had  been 
ripped  out  of  sight  by  the  jagged  end  of  the  broken 
stanchion. 

The  late  Benjamin  H.  Brewster,  President  Arthurs 
attorney-general,  whose  face  was  terribly  disfigured 
by  scars,  was  once  engaged  in  a  case  as  attorney  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  opposing  counsel, 
in  his  closing  speech,  made  a  most  brutal  attack  on 
him.  .  "The  dealings  of  the  railroad,"  he  said, 
"  are  as  tortuous  and  twisted  as  the  features  of  the 


man  who  represented  it."  Mr.  Brewster  gave  no 
outward  sign  that  he  felt  this  cruel  blow  until  he 
had  finished  his  argument.  Then  he  said:  "For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  the  personal  defect  from 
which  I  suffer  has  been  the  subject  of  public  re- 
mark. I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  by  it.  When  I 
was  five  years  of  age,  I  was  one  day  playing  with  a 
younger  sister,  when  she  fell  into  an  open  grate 
where  a  fire  was  burning.  I  sprang  to  her  assistance, 
dragged  her  from  danger,  and  in  doing  so  1  fell 
myself,  with  my  face  upon  the  burning  coals.  When 
I  was  picked  up  my  face  was  as  black " — and  his 
finger  transfixed  his  antagonist — "  as  that  man's 
heart." 


A    PUZZLED    SCHOOL-BOARD. 


At  an  examination  of  a  public  school  on  Staten 
Island,  one  of  the  scholars  failed  in  a  problem.  The 
teacher  said  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  invite 
a  gentleman  of  the  audience  to  work  out  the  sum 
on  the  board.  John  Smith,  open  the  book  and  read 
that  question." 

The  scholar  obeyed  and  readout:  "Add  fifteen- 
sixteenths  and  nine-elevenths." 

The  teacher  turned  to  the  audience  and  said  : 

"  Now,  Director  Butler,  will  you  step  to  the  black- 
board and  work  it  out  ?  " 

The  director  hesitated,  then  s  ud,  "  Certainly,"  and 
advanced  a  step,  but  paused  and  asked  the  teacher  : 

"Is  it   fair    to  put  to   the   children  so  difficult  a 
problem  ?  " 
.  "Oh,  never  fear,"  replied  the  teacher,  "they  will 
be  equal  to  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  director,  "  go  on." 

The  boy  began  the  question  :  "  Add  fifteen- 
sixteenths " 

"No,  no!"  said  the  director,  "I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  overtaxing  the  children's  brains,  I  have  con- 
scientious scruples  against  it.  This  forcing  system  is 
ruining  the  rising  generation,"  and  he  gave  back  the 
chalk  and  left  the  room. 

"  Well,  Judge  Castleton,  will  you  favor  us?"  asked 
the  teacher,  tendering  the  chalk. 

"  I  would  do  so  with  pleasure."  replied  the  judge, 
but  I  have  a  case  coming  on  in  my  court  in  a  minute 
or  two,"  and  he  left. 

"  Director  Middleton,  we  must  fall  back  on  you," 
said  the  teacher,  smiling. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  director.  "  I  pass — I  mean  I  decline 
in  favor  of  Director.  Jefferson." 

"  Well,  that  will  do,"  replied  the  teacher;  "Mr. 
Jefferson,  will  you  favor  us  ?" 

"I  would  certainly — that  is — of  course,"  replied 
Mr.  Jefferson,  "but — ahem  I  I  think  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  commit — Why,  bless  me !  I'll  never 
catch  it.  Good-by.  Some  other  time."  And  he 
left. 

"1  know  Judge  Soulhfield  will  not  refuse,"  said 
the  teacher,  and  the  judge  stepped  promptly  up  to 
the  blackboard,  amid  a  round  of  applause  from  the 
audience.  The  scholar  again  began  to  read  the 
sum.     "Add  fifteen -sixteenths " 


A  dozen  hands  went  up  as  the  judge  made  the  first 
figures. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  teacher. 

"  He's  got  the  denominator  on  top  of  the  line  I  " 
cried  the  boys  in  chorus. 

"Very  good,  boys,  very  good  ;  I  see  you  are  at- 
tentive," said  the  judge,  as  he  rubbed  out  the  figures, 
turned  red,  and  began  again,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  class  calling  out : 

"  Now  he's  got  the  numerator  and  denominator 
under  the  line  ! " 

"Aha  I  you  young  rogues  I  You're  sharp,  I  see," 
said  the  judge,  jocosely,  and  again  commenced. 

"That  ain't  a  fraction  at  all!  It's  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixteen  !  "  was  the  cry  that  hailed 
the  judge's  new  combination  of  figures. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Teacher,"  ejaculated  the  judge,  "  I 
must  compliment  you  on  the  wonderful  proficiency  of 
your  scholars  in  algebra.  I  won't  tire  their  patience 
any  more." 

"  Oh,  go  on,  go  on,"  said  the  teacher  ;  and  again 
the  judge  wrote  some  figures  in  an  off-hand  manner. 

"  That  ain't  a  fraction  !  It's  six  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  !  "  yelled  the  boys. 

"  Mr.  Teacher,"  said  the  judge,  "  it  would  be  un- 
generous on  my  part,  and  imply  an  unworthy  sus- 
picion as  to  your  efficiency,  to  put  these  extraordi- 
narily bright  children  to  additional  tests  ;  I  would 
not,'  I  could  not.  Oh,  excuse  me.  There's  Brown  ! 
I've  important  business  with  him.  Sheriff,  I  want  to 
see  you."  and  he  left. 

Some  days  afterward  a  boy  was  brought  before 
Justice  Southfield  for  throwing  stones  in  the  street. 

"John,"  said  the  judge,  sternly,  "were  you  the 
boy  that  laughed  in  school  on  Monday  while  I  was 
working  out  that  problem  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

John  got  thirty  days. — Ex. 


The  Death  Rate. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  the  proportion  of  deaths 
from  malaria  as  an  immediate  cause  is  proportionally 
small  as  cited  in  annual  mortuary  statistics,  yet 
physicians  are  throughly  convinced  that  it  causes 
maladies  of  a  fatal  character,  and  begets  dangerous 
nervous  prostration.  This  malady  is  eradicated  and 
prevented  by  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  also 
cures  biliousness,  constipation,  rheumatism,  and  dys- 
pepsia. 

•    ♦ — • 

Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.  Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  eruptions  of 
the  skin,  disturbed  sleep,  and  similar  disorders  in 
infants,  are  all  relieved  by  St^dman's  Soothing 
Powders. 


Lord  Charles  Beresford,  M.  P.,  was  recently  sum- 
moned before  a  police  court  for  not  muzzling  his  dog. 
He  pleaded  that  he  was  sorry  and  that  the  dog  had 
died  since,  but  was  fined  ten  shillings. 


BRIGHT^  DISEASE 

HOT 

Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 

Rescues  a  Patient  well  nigh  in  Extremis. 

Statement  of  Dr.  A.  M.  PAINE,  of  W00NS0CKET,  R.  I. 

specific  power  of  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WAT tK '  cold,  according  to  the 
indications  in  the  thoroughly  established  Uric  Acid  Diathesis  as  manifested  in 
Gout,  Dyspepsia,  or  Blight's  Disease,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  many 
cases  under  my  care,  but  in  none  more  clearly  and  positively  than  that  of  Mrs. 
E.  K.  Handy,  of  Manville,  R.  I.,  at  whose  request  I  make  this  statement.  She 
came  under  my  care  after  having  been  for  two  years  in  declining  health,  appar- 
ently in  an  advanced  stage  of  chronic  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys. 
She  was  exceedingly  pallid,  with  marked  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  consider- 
able swelling  of  the  ankles  at  night,  a  general  emaciation,  evident  Dys- 
peptic symptoms  attended  with  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting.  Her  failing 
strength,  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing  after  slight  exertion,  her  intensely 
violent  headaches,  besides  various  other  Ursemic  phenomena,  excited  my 
gravest  apprehension.  Analysis  of  the  urine,  both  chemical  and  microscopic,  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  an  exceptionably  large  amount  of  albumen,  fully  one- 
half,  of  the  urine  In  bulk,  an  abundance  of  large  and  small  casts  of  Hyaline 
form,  with  wasted  Epithelial  cells,  occasional  blood  casts,  and  a  very  marked 
reduction  of  normal  solids.  The  case  was  one  that  in  every  way  called  for 
an  exceedingly  gloomy    prognosis.     She  was  put   exclusively  upon  large 

of  hot  uUFFiALO  LITHIA  WATEK  ■  was  soon  evident,  and  this  im- 
provement continued,  with  but  few  interruptions,  until  a  permanent  cure  was 
effected.     After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  Mrs.  Handy  continues  in  fine  health." 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally.    Pamphlets  on  application. 
PROPRIETOR,    BUFFALO    LITHIA    SPRINGS,    VA. 

Springs  open  for  guests  from  June  15th  to  Octobcr"«t. 


Half  the  Beauty 

of  a  wheel  ia  its  brilliancy.  That  half  is 
easy  when  yon  know  how.    Use 

Electro-Silicon  TloVT0 

It's  a  wonder  worker  for  polishing  bicycles — 
both  plating  and  enamel,  and  always  ready, 
the  "Silicon"  is  in  the  cloth.  Sometimes 
you  want  a  hasty  polish,  simply  to  '  'rub  up" 
Jewelry,  Silverware  or  the  Toilet  ware  on 
your  dresser,  it's  done  in  a  "jiffy"  with  this 
cloth.  It's  just  as  harmless  as  Electro-Sili- 
con itself.    Largest  and  best  made. 

Size  10x13,  10  cts.  post-paid. 
Of  leading  dealers  same  price. 
fRe  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED    1SSS. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Coun- 
try on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political, 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.     Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  M.  1043. 


OGGIUENTAL    ANO    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR  OP   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Bran  nan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Relgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  18 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday  July     7 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  July  36 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  May  i, 
6.  n,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June  5,  transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Folsom  Street 
Wharf).  10  a.  M.,  May  iS,  June  5,  26, 
July  17,  Aug  4,  25,  transfer  at  Portland, 
Or. 
For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
a.  m.,  May  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June  5,  and  every 
fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  May  2,  8,  14,  20, 
26,  June  1,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.  m„  May 
ii  5,  9.  13,  17,  21,  25,  39,  June  2,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m..  May  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31,  June  4,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,,  May  12,  June  10,  July  8. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing, 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


WMUlM       8.   S.   Mriripos.il  sails  via 

PHIiH   Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

mt  Sydney,  Wednesday,  May  18, 

1898,  at  2  F.  M. 

in<J         ^*  ®*  Zealan<*'*  f°*  Hon- 

HL*         olulu  only,  Wednesday,  June 


party  rates. 
J.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agi 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  §1 


.,  114  Montgom- 
,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  AND  RED  STAR  LINES 

To  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Sailing:  under  British  and  Belgian  Flags. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Southampton,  Queens- 
town,  Liverpool,  and  Antwerp, 


EMPIRE    LINE 

To    Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


Fop  passage  and  freight  apply  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  GO. 
30  Montgomery  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers 
Sailing  under  the  British  Flag. 

NKW  YORK-QCEENSTOWN-LIVERPOOL 

SallingH  from  New  York  Wednesdays, 

12  noon. 

MAJESTIC May  18.  June  15. .July  13. .Aug.  17 

GERMANIC .May  25.. June  22..  July  so..  Aug.  24 

TEUTONIC Jun«     1.. June  29.  .Aug     3. .Aug    31 

BRITANNIC June     8.   July    6. .Aug.  10.. .Sept.   7 

Cymric,     600    feet   long,    12,r>53    tons.     New 

Twin-Screw  Cargo  and  Passenger  Steamer. 

Special  sailings  according  to  tide. 

May  17th June  aist July  27th.     Btrths  $60.00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and  oul 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  Western    ' 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER.  61 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship 
Pacific  Coast. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Portrait  Exhibition. 
The  portrait  exhibition  which  has  been  held  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  for  the  benefit  of  the 
California  Woman's  Hospital  closed  on  Sunday,  May 
8th,  after  quite  a  successful  season.  It  served  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  art,  and  also  swelled  the  funds 
of  a  worthy  charity.  On  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  May  7th,  the  following  excellent  programmes  were 
presented  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  : 
Afternoon. — Organ,  overture,  "  Sargino,"  Pae'r, 
Mr.  Emilio  Cruells  ;  aria,  "Rigoletto,"  Verdi,  Mr. 
Charles  Deane - Swickard  ;  violoncello,  "Largo," 
Handel,  Mr.  William  Wertsch,  Jr.  ;  song,  "Could 
I,"  Tosti,  Miss  R.  Levison  ;  organ,  prayer,  "  Meis- 
tersinger,"  Wagner,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells ;  song, 
"  Persuazione,"  Campana,  Signor  G.  S.  Wanrell  ; 
organ,  romance,  "Samson  and  Delilah," Saint-Saens, 
Mr.  Emilio  Cruells;  prologue,  "  Pagliacci,"  Leon- 
cavallo, Mr.  Charles  Deane-Swickard  ;  song,  "Past 
and  Future,"  De  Koven,  Miss  R.  Levison  ;  violon- 
cello, andante  from  third  concerto,  Golterman,  Mr. 
William  Wertsch,  Jr.  ;  song,  "  Mia  Sposa  Sara  La 
Mia  Bandiera,"  Rotoli,  Signor  G.  S.  Wanrell ; 
organ,  "  Hymne,"  Bortniansky,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells. 
Evening.  —  Organ,  overture,  "Anna  Bolena," 
Donizetti,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells  ;  song,  "  You,"  Robin, 
Mrs.  I.  W.  O'Rourke-Kirby  ;  violoncello,  "Noc- 
turne," Chopin,  Mr.  Lovell  Langstroth  ;  song, 
"Hearest  Thou,"  Mattei,  Mr.  William  J.  O'Brien  ; 
organ,  "Andante  from  Septett,"  Hummel,  Mr.  Emilio 
Cruells  ;  songs,  (a)  "  Une  Veille  Chanson,"  Nevin, 
(b)  "  Merry,  Merry  Lark,"  Nevin,  Mrs.  Walter  G. 
Fonda,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harry  Stuart  Fonda  ; 
organ,  "  Intermezzo,"  Almagra,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells  ; 
song,  "Good-By,"  Tosti,  Mrs.  I.  W.  O'Rourke- 
Kirby  ;  song,  "  The  World  of  Dreams,"  Cowen,  Mr. 
William  J.  O'Brien  ;  violoncello,  gavotte  No.  2,  Pop- 
per, Mr.  Lovell  Langstroth  ;  song,  ' '  Irish  Folk 
Song,"  Arthur  Foote,  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Fonda  ;  organ, 
march,  Richter,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Alice  Bacon  and  Mr.  Frank  Washington.  Miss 
Bacon  is  a  pianist  of  considerable  ability,  and  is  well 
known  in  musical  circles.  Mr.  Washington  is  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Mint,  and  is  an  old 
member  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Katherine  Duer  and  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Mackay  will  take  place  in  New  York 
city  on  Tuesday,  May  17th.  Only  relatives  and  very 
tatimate  friends  will  be  present. 

Miss  Helen  Wilder  has  arrived  here  from  Hono- 
lulu. The  condition  of  her  health  necessitated  the 
temporary  postponement  of  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Unger.  She  will  pass  some  time  at  Ben 
Lomond,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and  on  her 
return  to  Honolulu  the  wedding  will  take  place. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Mae  Vrooman  to  Mr.  Cleveland  Forbes.  Miss 
Vrooman  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Vrooman.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  recently  returned  from  a  course  of 
study  at  the  School  of  Technology  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Forbes  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company.     The  wedding  will  take  place  in  June. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  will  give  a  garden-party  at 
her  country  home  at  Pleasanton  on  Monday,  May 
16th,  in  honor  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

The  Sorosis  Club  will  give  a  matinee  tea  in  its 
club-house  on  California  Street  on  Saturday,  May 
14th. 

A  poster  exhibit  and  musicale  will  be  held  at  the 
Studio  Building,  6»g  Sacramento  Street,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  May  14th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  free 
ward  and  clinic  of  the  California  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital. This  is  a  most  deserving  charity  and  should 
receive  substantial  Snancial  support.  Four  hun- 
dred attractive  posters,  executed  by  our  leading 
artists  will  be  displayed,  and  an  excellent  programme 
of  music  will  be  presented  by  well-known  talent. 
Miss  Klink  will  tell  fortunes,  and  refreshments  will 
be  served.  A  visit  to  the  exhibition  will  certainly  be 
one  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party at  his  residence  on  California  Street,  on  Satur- 
day evening.  May  7th,  at  which  he  entertained  more 


Royal  is 
the  greatest 
of  all  the 
baking  powders 
in  strength, 
purity,  and 
faithfulness* 


than  one  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  The 
dinner  was  served  in  the  ball-room,  and  hundreds  of 
roses  were  used  in  decorating  the  horse-shoe  shaped 
table.  A  number  of  felicitous  toasts  were  responded 
to,  and  the  evening  was  passed  very  pleasantly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Keil  gave  a  garden-party  at 
"Anchorage,"  their  summer  home  at  Belvedere,  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  May  7th.  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained quite  a  number  of  their  friends.  They  were 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Walking- 
ton,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  Hugh  Thompson, 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Fredericks.  The  rooms  were  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  flowers,  a  string  orchestra 
furnished  music,  and  light  refreshments  were  served. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  gave  a  progressive  euchre 
party  at  her  home  on  California  Street  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  May  12th,  and  pleasantly  entertained 
about  seventy- five  ladies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  E.  Bacheller  gave  a  musicale 
at  their  residence,  1417  Clay  Street,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  May  7th,  in  honor  of  Miss  Bauer,  of  the 
New  York  Musical  Courier,  who  is  visiting  here. 
Many  of  their  friends  were  pleasantly  entertained. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay  gave  an  elaborate  dinner 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New  York  city,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  May  10th,  as  a  farewell  to  bachelor- 
hood. 

• — ^ — • 

MUSICAL    NOTES. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Herr  Fritz  Scheel  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  testi- 
monial benefit  from  the  members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Society,  which  will  take  place  at 
Metropolitan  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  15th. 
The  full  orchestra  will  have  the  assistance  of  the 
Apollo  Choral,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  voices, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  and  a 
quartet  of  soloists,  comprising  Millie  Flynn,  Florence 
Scarborough,  Frank  Coffin,  and  Signor  Abramoff. 
Some  of  the  selections  are  Beethoven's  ninth  sym- 
phony complete;  the  "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  by  H. 
B.  Pasmore  ;  "  Death  and  the  Maiden,"  by  Schubert ; 
and  the  overture  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  by  Tschai- 
kowsky. 

The  Kneisel  Quartette,  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  give  three  concerts  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  May  16th, 
Wednesday  evening,  May  18th,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, May  21st.  The  prices  will  be  two  dollars  for 
single  concerts  and  five  dollars  for  the  series.  Tickets 
may  be  procured  from  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  This 
musical  organization  has  received  much  praise  from 
the  Eastern  and  European  press. 


The  Masonic  Festival  in  aid  of  the  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Home  which  has  been  in  progress  during 
the  whole  week  at  Mechanics'  Pavilion  closes  to-night. 
The  popularity  of  the  fete  has  been  gratifying  to  a 
degree.  To-night  the  Naval  Battalion  in  two 
platoons  with  four  guns,  Captain  A.  Nerney,  with 
Lieutenant  Cecil  Dennis  in  command,  will  give  an 
exhibition  drill.  There  will  be  about  one  hundred 
men  on  the  floor.  During  the  week  some  members 
of  the  National  Guard  have  been  seen  in  the  spectac- 
ular musical  scene  "  Gettysburg."  The  crowds  have 
increased  daily,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the  charity 
for  which  the  movement  was  inaugurated  will  benefit 
more  richly  than  ever  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
at  one  time  even  dared  to  hope. 


The  Cuban  general,  Calixto  Garcia,  is  sixty  years 
of  age  and  an  old  campaigner.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  rebellion  of  1868,  and  succeeded  Gomez  when 
the  latter  was  removed  as  commander-in-chief.  Gar- 
cia fell  into  Spanish  hands  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
anticipating  execution  by  suicide.  When  the  present 
insurrection  broke  out  Garcia  was  living  in  Madrid, 
whence  he  escaped  to  New  York  and  promptly  joined 
the  Cuban  forces. 


Considerable  criticism  has  been  showered  on  Miss 
Mary  Lord  Drake  because,  as  has  been  alleged,  in 
breaking  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  bow  of  the  battle- 
ship Iowa,  she  said:  "I  christen  thee,"  etc.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  were  the  words  used  :  "  I  name 
thee  Iowa,  and  may  good  luck  go  with  thee."  This 
form  was  used  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Des  Moines 
clergyman,  and  had  the  approval  of  Governor  Drake. 


Miss  Charlotte  Yonge's  name  is  to  be  given  to 
three  free  scholarships  for  girls,  for  which  her  ad- 
mirers, headed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  are  collect- 
ing money  in  England.  Miss  Yonge  is  seventy-five 
years  of  age  now,  and  has  written  more  than  eighty 
books.  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe"  first  appeared 
forty-five  years  ago,  and  ' '  The  Daisy  Chain  "  three 
years  later. 

• — -o- • 

Lieutenant-General  Lord  William  Seymour,  who 
has  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  Canada,  in  succession  to  General  Montgom- 
ery-Moore, is  an  uncle  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  first  cousin  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Alcester. 
He  is  married  and  has  four  daughters. 


Paderewski  was  formerly  a  great  consumer  of 
sweetmeats,  but  when  this  amiable  weakness  be- 
came known  to  his  admirers,  he  received  such  over- 
whelming supplies  of  bonbons  and  so  on  that  the 
liking  for  confectionery  quite  left  him. 


Kipling's  "Light  That  Failed." 

San  Francisco,  May  12,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  kindly  publish 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

What  edition  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Light  That 
Failed  "  was  published  first,  the  Macmillan  or  the 
one  of  the  United  States  Book  Company  (successors 
to  the  John  Lovell  Company)  marked  "authorized 
edition  "  ?  Which  version  of  the  story  was  written 
first  ?  What  prompted  the  continuation  of  the  story 
in  the  Macmillan  edition  ?  When  was  the  introduc- 
tion— commencing  "  If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest 
tree  " — in  the  Macmillan  edition  added  ? 

Very  sincerely,        Jane  Hampton. 

[Kipling  wrote  the  book  for  serial  publication.  It 
was  published  at  first  in  book-form  by  the  United 
States  Book  Company.  This  version  of  the  story 
was  not  only  written  first,  but  published  first.  As  to 
the  new  ending  of  the  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Macmillan  edition,  there  are  different  versions  as  to 
the  reason  for  its  existence.  It  is  believed  that 
Kipling  objected  to  the  ending  as  printed  in  the  serial 
form  and  desired  time  to  change  it,  which  the  serial 
publishers  refused  to  give.  They  then  printed  it, 
calling  it  "authorized  version,"  which  it  certainly 
was  not.  Kipling  was  said  to  have  been  so  irritated 
by  this  that  he  rewrote  the  ending  which  appeared 
in  the  subsequent  Macmillan  edition  and  which  is 
now  the  author's  "authorized  edition."  To  the 
fourth  question  we  can  give  no  answer. — Eds.] 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  where  Harry 
Romaine's  "Old  Si,  Up  on  the  Mountings"  can  be 
found.  Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  the  needed 
information  ? — Eds. 


Emperor  William  has  established  a  new  medal  to 
be  distributed  to  veterans  of  the  army.  It  will  be 
called  the  "  Emperor  William  Centennial  Medal,"  and 
the  desigu  shows  oak-leaves  surmounted  by  a  crown 
and  the  portrait  of  the  emperor's  grandfather,  Will- 
iam the  First.  It  is  inscribed:  "With  God  for  the 
King  and  the  Fatherland." 


The  portrait  of  Emperor  Menelek  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  next  Paris  Salon.  It  was  painted  by  Paul 
Buffet,  a  young  artist  who  went  to  Abyssinia  after 
winning  the  ten- thousand- franc  prize  last  year.  He 
tried  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Queen  Taitu,  also,  but  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  sit  still  long  enough. 


Robert  Barr,  the  novelist,  who  resides  in  England, 
has  explained  that  his  wife  is  a  Canadian  of  English 
extraction  ;  his  son,  an  Englishman  born  in  London  ; 
his  daughter,  a  Yankee  born  in  Detroit  ;  while  the 
author  himself  was  made  an  American  citizen  by  the 
State  of  Michigan. 


Mr.  Richard  J.  Tobin  had  a  heavy  fall  from  his 
horse  at  Burlingame  this  week,  and  was  quite  badly 
hurt. 


Champagne. 

Moet  &  Chandon  has  not  only  moved  up  in 
position,  but  the  importations  have  increased  in 
1897,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  over  i2}£ 
per  cent.,  which  is  a  larger  ratio  o(  increase  than 
that  made  by  any  of  (he  most  prominent  brands. 
In  addition  to  this,  Moet  &  Chandon  was  selected 
during  the  year  as  the  only  wine  served  at  some 
of  the  ultra- fashion  able  entertainments  given  in  this 
city.  The  fame  of  the  wine  has  traveled  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  its  quality  has  endeared  it  alike  to  the 
connoisseur  and  occasional  drinker. — Bonfori's  Wine 
Circular. 

♦ — ^ — • 

Genis  of  Furniture  at  Auction. 

A  sale  of  fine  furniture,  to  be  made  by  Edward  S. 
Spear  &  Co.,  auctioneers,  which  will  take  place  on 
May  16th  and  17th  at  the  residence,  No.  2103  Pacific 
Avenue,  is  sure  to  attract  unusual  attention.  The 
character  of  furniture  to  be  offered  is  especially  fine. 
The  catalogue  includes  elegant  European  antiques, 
genuine  etchings,  and  other  works  of  art ;  a  concert 
grand  piano,  made  by  Pleyel,  of  Paris  ;  and  another 
excellent  upright  piano. 

Among  the  pieces  which  may  be  mentioned  as 
especially  interesting  from  their  unusual  character 
are  a  Louis  XVI.  bureau,  which  is  a  reproduction  in 
mahogany  and  copper ;  an  old  caned  arm-chair  of 
the  same  period  ;  a  large  crucifix  of  carved  wood, 
with  the  genuine  painting  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury ;  an  ancient  mass  cruet  of  silvered  copper,  a 
genuine  Louis  XIV.  ;  a  Louis  XIII.  table,  extremely 
rare  and  well  preserved ;  silk  embroidery  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  once  the  ornament  of  an  ancient 
church  (this  piece  was  purchased  in  Rome  and 
mounted  in  Paris) ;  walnut  carved  brackets,  with 
head  of  St.  Bruno  reproduced  by  a  French  artist  ; 
a  bronze  figure  of  Joan  d'Arc  before  her  judges,  by 
Barryas,  a  well-known  French  sculptor  ;  a  large 
assortment  of  antiques,  mostly  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI.,  including  a  sofa,  a  table,  a  fire-place  preserver, 
fans,  a  piano-stool,  and  numerous  chairs,  with  arms 
and  without,  of  all  sorts  of  rare,  curious,  and  various 
designs. 

The  articles  mentioned  are  merely  a  few  of  the 
numberless  gems  of  the  collection  of  antiques. 
There  are  nearly  five  hundred  pieces  catalogued,  and 
it  may  be  readily  understood  from  those  mentioned 
that  the  general  character  of  all  is  worthy  of  exam- 
ination.    The  modern  articles  are  not  less  attractive. 

The  sale  will  offer  excellent  chances  to  obtain  fine 
furniture,  pictures,  statuettes,  vases,  and  lamps  that 
have  been  selected  with  refined  taste  and  at  great  ex- 
pense from  many  countries  of  the  world. 

In  order  that  prospective  purchasers  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  and  time  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  pieces  before  the  days  of  actual  sale,  the  resi- 
dence will  be  open  for  that  purpose  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons,  May  14th  and  15th.  The  sale  is 
as  genuine  as  the  goods,  and  everything  must  be  dis- 
posed of  on  account  of  the  departure  of  the  owner 
for  his  home  in  Paris. 


Pears' 

Wh}'  is  Pears'  Soap — the 
best  in  the  world,  the  soap 
with  no  free  alkali  in  it — 
sold  for  15   cents  a  cake  ? 

It  was  made  for  a  hos- 
pital soap  in  the  first 
place,  made  by  request, 
the  doctors  wanted  a  soap 
that  would  wash  as  sharp 
as  any  and  do  no  harm 
to  the  skin.  That  means 
a  soap  all  soap,  with  no 
free  alkali  in  it,  nothing 
but  soap  ;  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  in  it.  Cost  de- 
pends on  quantity ;  quan- 
tity comes  of  quality. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists, 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it,  especially  those  that 
know  what's  what. 


SAFE  DEPOSITVAULTS 

First   National   Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel    Safes    to  Rent  for  S5.00  a  Tear  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  SI. 00  a  Month. 

Absolute    Security.     Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours — 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE! 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

Will  be  Open  for  the  Reception  of  Guests 
a-TTKTE    FIRST. 


Owing  to  the  favorable  weather  conditions  in  the 
Shasta  region  and  at  the  request  of  many  patrons.  The 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of 
guests  Wednesday,  June  ist,  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

The  reasonable  charges  and  the  superior  management 
which  have  characterized  this  well-known  resort  will  be 
continued. 

Applicants  for  accommodations  prior  to  June  ist  should 
address  MR.  GEORGE  SCHONEWALD,  Manager, 
Room  59,  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  After 
above  date  they  should  address  him  at  Casile  Crag, 
Shasta  County,  Cal. 


DEER     PARK     INN. 

A  superb  resort  iu  the  Sierras.     6,507  feet 
elevation.     Opens  June  1st.     Information 
ROOM  1,  FLOOD  BUILDING,  S.  F. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

|M|  P  *    I         Properly  prepared  and  promptly 
Iwl  C^\  L     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRIIX   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

SEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    AIX    THE 
LATEST  MODEKN  IUPBOTEUENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family     Hotel     of    San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  A.  F.   TRACT. 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


May  i  6,  1898. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Alice  Rutherford 
sailed  for  Europe  on  the  White  Star  steamer  Teu- 
tonic on  May  4th.  They  expect  to  remain  abroad 
until  next  September. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Europe,  a  fortnight  ago,  to  attend  the  wedding  of 
her  son,  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay.  She  will  make  but 
a  brief  stay  in  New  York. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  are 
now  at  their  country  -  place,  "  Madrone  Villa," 
Rutherford,  Napa  County.  Next  week  they  will 
visit  the  springs  in  Lake  County,  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  will  go  to  Castle  Crag  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  William  Alvord  and  Miss  Ethel  Keeney  have 
returned  from  New  York,  where  they  have  been 
visiting  for  the  past  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Finn  left  on  Wednesday 
last  for  a  six  months'  visit  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Edith  Pillsbury,  were  in  New  York  last  week. 
After  spending  their  honeymoon  in  the  East  they  will 
come  to  this  city  and  occupy  their  new  home  on  Clay 
Street. 

Miss  Marie  Messer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N. 
T.  Messer,  has  gone  south  to  pass  the  entire  summer 
at  the  home  of  her  grandfather,  Mr.  O.  F.  Giffin. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Hawes,  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Honolulu. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Burton  and  Miss  Kathro 
Burton  left  for  the  East  last  week.  They  will  stop  en 
route  at  Fort  Logan  to  visit  Mrs.  Thomas  Pearce, 
ne'e  Burton,  before  going  on  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Le  Count  and  Miss  Le  Count 
left  on  Friday  for  Belvedere,  where  they  will  pass  the 
summer.  Mr.  Le  Count  recently  returned  from  New 
York,  where  he  was  called  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Le  Count. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Isabel  Strong, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osbourne  sailed  from  New 
York  last  week  for  London,  where  they  will  remain 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  been  in  Helena, 
Mont.,  during  the  past  week.  He  will  be  away  until 
about  June  1st. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hanlon  returned  to  this  city  on 
Thursday  evening,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Chico. 

Mrs.  Calvin  Nutting  and  Miss  Grace  F.  Nutting 
have  moved  from  2003  Steiner  Street  to  2209  Devisa- 
dero  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C,  Adams  have  returned  from 
their  honeymoon  trip  to  Europe,  and  will  reside  in 
Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Wakeman  have  left  for  New 
York,  and  will  shortly  sail  for  Europe,  to  be  gone  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  During  their  absence  their 
children,  Helen  and  Clarence,  will  remain  at  the 
Ziska  Institute, 

Mr.  T.  W.  Kohlsaat  is  here  from  New  York  on  a 
brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume  went  to  Chicago  on 
Friday,  where  the  former  will  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  left  for  Chicago 
last  Wednesday  for  a  short  visit. 

Count  and  Countess  Poninsld,  of  Poland,  arrived 
from  the  Orient  on  Monday  last  and  registered  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.     They  are  en  route  to  Europe. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Palo 
Alto,  were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Alva  Watt  and  Mr.  Rolla  B. 
Wait  were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during 
the  week. 

Miss  Cecelia  O'Connor  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Wideman,  of  Honolulu,  are 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bailey,  of  Coronado  Beach, 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Horace  A.  Vachell  was  up  from  San  Luis 
Obispo  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  a  guest  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  early  last  week. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Perry,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  registered  at  the  California  Hotel  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Mrs.  Harry  Francis  was  over  from  San  Rafael 
early  in  the  week  and  registered  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Van  Winkle  visited  the  Hotel  Rafael 
last  week. 

Mr.  E.  Blake  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Broadbent,  of  the 
Grant,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Fassett,  of  the  Albatross, 
were  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fillmore  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  at  the  springs  in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Hall  has  returned  to  this  city  after 
having  spent  several  months  in  Los  Angeles.  He  is 
greatly  improved  in  health. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  Mason  Thomson,  of  New  York,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Buell,  Colonel  W.  O.  Welch,  and  Captain  C.  M. 
Baker,  of  Los  Angeles,  Colonel  W.  R.  Johnson  and 
Major  G.  G.  Grant,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Benson,  of  Portland,  Colonel  D.  B.  Fairbanks,  of 
Petaluma,  Dr.  J.  Arndt,  of  San  Diego,  General  M. 
W.  Muller,  of  Fresno,  and  Mr.  A.  Basilewitch,  of 
Russia. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mrs.  Robert  Lewis,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Parke,  and 
Miss  Sadie  Carter,  of  Honolulu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Hurd.  of  New  York,  Miss  G.  Frye.  of  Boston, 
Mass..  Mr.  William  W.  Rockwell,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Mr.  Joseph  Siraonson,  Mr.  M.  K.  Van 
Allen,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Strouf,  and  Mr.  T.  Skeife. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Frohlichand  Mr.  William 
B.  Gibbs,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  L.  V.  Howard,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Mead,  of  Hono- 
lulu, Mr.  A.  C.  Whitney,  of  St.   Paul,   Mr.  J.  A. 


j  Johnson,   of  Philadelphia,   Mrs.    W.    H.   Overton, 
I  Mrs.  C.  B.  Currier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Page,   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  White,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Clarke. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
:  people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
!  pended : 

Rear-Admiral  Joseph  N.  Miller,  U.  S.  N..  accom- 
panied by  bis  personal  staff,  Lieutenants  Thomas  S. 
Rodgers  and  Philip  Andrews,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from 
Honolulu  early  in  the  week  and  is  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel.  He  will  await  orders  in  this  city.  Mrs. 
Miller  is  expected  to  arrive  from  Honolulu  on  the 
next  steamer. 

Captain  J.  H.  Miley,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S.  A., 
was  in  Washington,  D.  C,  early  last  week  on 
official  business.  After  a  brief  stay  he  returned  to 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Dunning,  Sixteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  is  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  where  he 
has  relieved  Captain  Thomas  Wilhelm,  Eighth  In- 
fantry. U.  S.  A.,  from  the  duties  assigned  to  him  in 
connection  with  the  Wyoming  volunteers. 

Passed  Assistant- Engineer  J.  L.  McKean,  U.  S.  N.t 
has  been  detached  from  the  Albatross  and  ordered 
to  the  Charleston.  During  the  week  he  registered 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Holcomb,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a  visitor 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael  last  week. 

Mrs.  Moseley,  wife  of  Major  Edward  B.  Moseley, 
U.  S.  N.,  came  over  from  Benicia  Arsenal  during 
the  week  and  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Miss  Amelia  Ritzins.  daughter  of  Captain  Henry 
P.  Ritzins,  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Loughborough,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Surgeon  William  H.  Rush,  U.  S.  N.,  was  a  guest 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  A.  R.  Alfred.  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  recruiting  rendezvous  in 
this  city,  and  ordered  to  Mare  Island. 

Naval- Constructor  W.  L.  Capps,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  take  charge  of  a  force  of  machinists 
and  mechanics  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  and 
proceed  to  the  Asiatic  Station  on  the  City  of  Peking, 
which  has  been  chartered  by  the  government  to  cany 
medical  and  surgical  stores  and  munitions  of  war  to 
Commodore  Dewey's  fleet. 

Captain  J.  J.  Brice,  retired,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  duty  as  captain  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard. 

Mrs.  Morgan,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Stokely  Morgan, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Olympia,  who  has  spent  the  past 
two  years  in  China  and  Japan,  where  her  husband 
has  been  stationed,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  New 
York  about  June  1st,  She  sailed  from  the  Orient  on 
March  30th,  and  is  en  route  to  New  York  via  Europe. 

The  United  States  training-ship  Mohican,  which 
sailed  from  here  about  two  months  ago  on  a  year's 
cruise  in  the  South  Seas,  was  ordered  back  from 
Honolulu,  and  reached  this  port  on  Thursday  last. 

The  cruiser  Charleston  was  expected  to  leave  for 
the  Orient  on  Sunday  to  join  the  Asiatic  Squadron 
under  Commodore  Dewey,  U.  S,  N. 


As  summer  advances  the  thoughts  of  city  people 
turn  from  the  contemplation  of  war  news  to  the 
annually  recurring  question,  "  Where  shall  we  go 
for  the  summer  ? "  There  is  no  region  in  the  State 
of  California  which  can  offer  a  more  decided  and 
healthful  change  from  the  climate  of  the  coast  and 
the  withering  heat  of  the  interior  valleys  than  the 
high  regions  of  the  Shastas,  where  the  air  is  pure, 
the  temperature  equable,  and  the  water  of  the  best 
There  is  no  more  popular  place  in  that  region  than 
the  well-known  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  where  all 
preparations  have  been  made  for  an  early  reception 
of  guests  and  every  arrangement  for  a  delightful 
season.  This  year  the  conditions  in  that  vicinity  are 
especially  favorable  for  an  early  opening,  and  in 
consequence  the  tavern  will  be  ready  for  summer 
visitors  two  weeks  earlier  than  has  been  usual  here- 
tofore. This  is  a  good  time  to  make  applications 
for  accommodation  and  secure  the  best.  June  will 
soon  be  here.  See  advertisement  of  the  opening  of 
the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  in  another  column. 

Major  Ben  C.  Truman,  who  has  for  several  years 
been  the  editor  of  Greater  Los  Angeles,  the  leading 
weekly  of  Los  Angeles,  has  sold  his  interest  in  that 
journal,  and  it  will  be  henceforth  conducted  by  Rice 
&  Sons.  Major  Truman  is  one  of  the  best-known 
journalists  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  his  withdrawal 
from  the  world  of  literature,  after  a  life's  devotion  to 
it,  is  to  be  regretted. 


Ocean  waves  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  dashed 
over  the  tops  of  light-houses  which  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  As  a  wave  in  the  open  ocean  is 
accompanied  by  a  depression  as  deep  as  the  wave  is 
high,  a  ship  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  encountering 
such  waves  would  be  banked  by  hills  of  water,  if  the 
term  may  be  used,  three  hundred  feet  high. 


A  bust  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany  was 
placed  in  the  famous  "  Walhalla  "  of  Bavaria  on  his 
last  birthday,  March  22d.  This  hall  of  fame,  which 
overlooks  the  Danube  near  Regensburg,  was  founded 
by  King  Louis  the  First  of  Bavaria  to  commemorate 
the  great  ones  of  Germany. 


I  never  saw  the  Philippines,  I  neither  hate  nor  fear 
'em.  But  tell  your  folks,  by  every  means,  there's 
better  places  near  'em.  For  instance,  Mt.  Tamalpais 
on  a  hot  May  day. 


DEWEY'S    VICTORY    IN    RHYME. 


—  At-home  cards  and  reception  invita- 
tions  artistically  and  correctly  engraved  by  Cooper 
&  Co.,  the  art  stationers. 


Yankee  Dewey  Dandy. 
[The  victory  at  Manila,  was  celebrated  publicly  in 
Olympia,  the  city  after  which  Dewey's  flagship  was 
named,  on  the  fourth  inst.,  and  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  following  song,  by  F.  E.  Hawes,  of  that 
city,  was  sung  r] 

Oh,  say,  what  did  our  Dewey  do  ? 

Go  tell  it  to  the  king,  sir  ; 
Our  Dewey  met  the  Spanish  fleet 

And  "didn't  do  a  thing,"  sir. 

Chorus— What  did  Yankee  Dewey  do  ? 
Yankee  Dewey  Dandy  I 
Yankee  Dewey  downed  the  Dons, 
And  did  it  mighty  handy. 

Oh,  no,  he  didn't  do  a  thing, 

Go  tell  the  whole  creation  ; 
Our  Dewey  did  the  thing  to  do — 

He  licked  them  like  tarnation. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  Dewey,  boys, 

And  all  the  Yankee  tars,  sir. 
Who  sailed  into  Manila  bay 

Beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  sir. 

And  if  the  time  should  come  when  we 
Must  fight — may  God  forbid  it — 

We'll  do  as  well  as  Dewey  did 
And  just  as  Dewey  did  it. 

And  the  good  ship  Olympia, 

The  gallant  little  cruiser. 
Whose  Commodore  was  brave  enough 

And  wise  enough  to  use  her. 

Long  may  she  float,  the  gallant  boat, 
With  all  her  gallant  crew,  sir, 

To  do  again  as  she  has  done, 
When  Dewey  says  to  do,  sir. 


The  Song  of  Dewey's  Guns. 
What  is  this  thunder  music  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world, 
That  pulses  through  the  severing  seas  and  round 
the  planet  runs  ? 
'Tis  the  death-song  of  old  Spain  floating  from  the 
Asian  main  ; 
There's  a  tale  of  crumbling  empire  in  the  song  of 
Dewey's  guns  ! 

The  hand  that  held  the  sceptre  once  of  all  the  great 
world  seas, 
And  paved  the  march  with  dead  men's  bones  'neath 
all  the  circling  suns. 
Grew  faint  with  deadly  fear  when  that  thunder  song 
drew  near, 
For  the  dirge  of  Spain  was  sounded  by  the  song  of 
Dewey's  guns ! 

There  is  music  in  a  cannon  yet  for  all  sons  of  peace — 
Yea,  the  port-hole's  belching  anthem  is  soft  music 
to  her  sons 
When  the    iron   thunder-song    sings    the    death  of 
ancient  wrong — 
And  a  dying  wrong  was  chanted  by  the  song  of 
Dewey's  guns. 
— Sam  Walter  Foss  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


The  racing  season  of  the  California  Jockey  Club 
closes  at  Oakland  track  with  the  week  ending  May 
21st.  The  final  week  will  be  full  of  interest  to  lovers 
of  the  sport,  and  the  last  day — Saturday,  May  21st — 
the  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Tunnel  Fund. 


—  Sixty-day  reduction  sale  ;  20  per  cent. 
discount  on  all  pictures  and  frames.  New  line  of 
picture- molding  just  received.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
art  dealer,  19  and  2r  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents — magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  ir3  Geary  Street. 


The  first  and  only  ale   without 
sediment. 

A  bottle 
of  Evans'  Ale, 

like 
the  cup  of  true 

happiness, 

has  no  dregs  at 

the  bottom. 

Truly  a  unifying  force  ! 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


At  Special  Prices 

FIXE  CARPETINGS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


CHAS.  M.  PLUM  &  CO. 

Upholstery  Company, 
1301-7  Market  Street,  cor.   9th. 


ENNENS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


agJLET 

tOWDER 


TheonlyTalcum  Powder witha 
'national  reputation  as  a  perfect  toi- 
let requisite.  Liitlehi^heria  price. 
tut  areasonforit.  Thii  trade  mart 
on  box  cover  is  a  guarantee  of  Ae- 
rolite Purity.  Tate  no  suL- 
Uti  lutes  which  are  liable  to  do  harm. 
For  sale  everywhere,  or  mailed  ua 
ec-intofejeenn.  (Fr    ■  - 


V   J 


TJXCLE   SAM   SAYS 

EveryAmerican  Should 
Be  a  Marksman. 

The  Harmless  Rifle  and 
Pistol  is  what  you  want. 
It  will  enable  yon  to  become 
a  sure  shot 


AT  A  COST  OF  65  cts. 

ELASTIC  TIP  CO.,  735  Market  Street 

Headquarters  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Educational. 


HOTHER    WISMER,   Violinist, 

Studied  in  Europe  at  the  Berlin  High  School  of  Music 
and  with  Prof.  C.  Halir,  has  recently  returned  and  is 
teaching  at  his  residence,  844  Grove  St.,  or  at  his  Studio, 
588  Sutter  St.,  near  Mason.     Ensemble  Instruction. 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in   Marktbreit  */  Main.     (Pensionat ;   seis  1879  militarberechtigt.)     Vorziiglicher    Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht,  gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOK. 


The  finest  drink  in  the  world 
—CHOCOLATE. 

The  finest  chocolate  in  the 
world — except  Kophta — is 
Ghirardelli's   Monarch. 

As  a  drink,  or  in  pastry,  you'll 
find  it  equally  delicious. 
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SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 


Where  to  go?  What  are  the  amusements? 
What  does  it  cost  ?  What  should  one  take?  Is 
there  good  fishing?  ***** 
All  these  questions  and  many  others  are  an- 
'  swered  in  the  attractive  literature  prepared  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  concerning 
the  mountain  and  seaside  resorts  of  California. 
Ask  the  nearest  agent  for  these 

Aids    to    a    Happy  Vacation 


All  over  the  State  are  hundreds  of  picturesque 
places,  elegant  hotels,  unconventional  camps, 
grand  scenery,  splendid  fishing,  and  charming 
society,  are  some  of  their  attractions. 

LAKE  TAHOE,  YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

CASTLE  CRAG,  DEL  MONTE 

CATALINA  ISLAND,  SANTA  CRUZ 

LAKE  COUNTY,  LONG  BEACH 

GEYSERS,  SANTA   MONICA 


Don't  go  to  the  same  place  year  after  year  simply 
because  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Get  out  of  the 
old  rut  and  see  the  beauties  of  the  Golden  Gate 
while  enjoying  your  summer  vacation. 

THE    SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY 

Has  3,000  miles  of  railway  in  Califor- 
nia, and  eTery  seaside  and  mountain 
resort  is  reached  via  its  lines. 


REDUCED    EXCURSION    RATES. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

( M ain  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leave    I  From  April  10,  1898. 


*6.oo  A 


OO  A 

3D  A 


•8.30  A 
q.OO  A 


9.00  A 

•i.oof 
1. 00  p 
1.30  p 
2.00  p 


4.00  p 
4.00  p 


4-3°  p 
4.30  P 


4-3°  p 
TT5-30  F 

H5.30  P 

6-O0  F 
6.00  F 
tS.OO  P 
8.00   P 


NUes,  San  Jose1,  and  Way  Stations. .       *8-45  A 

Eenicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 10.45  a 

Marys ville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5-45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  f 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  f 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  p 
NUes,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4 .  15  p 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7-i5  * 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  EI 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. 6 .45  f 

Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12 .  15  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *g.oo  f 

Niles,  San  Jose1,  and  Way  Stations..       *Q.45  A 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7-45  p 

Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4*5  P 

Livermore,  San  Jose1,  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations tio.15  a 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,El  Verano,and  SantaRosa        9  ■  15  a 
Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10 .  45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose1,  Tracy,  and  Stockton        7.15  f 
Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsbnrg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  a 
Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6-45  p 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rack,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10.15  A 

"  Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East $10.15  a 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Josi 7 .  45  a 

Vallejo t7-45  ? 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
vifle,  Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  I 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6.00  a 

S.OO  A 

9.OO  A 

IO.OO  A 

III. OO  A 

tl2.00M 


I3.OO  P 
4.OO  F 

5.00  r 
5-30  p 
7.00  P 
8.00  P 
9.00  P 
ttxx-15  pJ 


Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Leandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

f"  Runs  through  to  NUes. 
t  From  Niles. 


,      7-iSA 
^9-45  a 

IO.45  A 
II.45  A 
12.45    P 

*i-45  P 
t= -45  P 
*4-45  r 
'5-45  p 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-4S  P 
10.50  p 

■tt".00   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


$7.45  a     Santa   Cruz   Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8 .  05  f 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5 .  50  p 

*2.i5  F  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io.so  a 

4.15  P     San  Jose"  and  Glenwood 9.20  a 

04.15  p     Boulder  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz jg.oo  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

♦7.15  9.OO         II.OO  A.  M„      Jl.00      *2.00      J3.OO 

*4.oo  t5-°°     *6.oo  p.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.m.    lia.oo  *i  .007.2.00  *3.oo  t4-oo  *5-oo  F.  M. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Rroad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*7.ooa     San   Jose"    and  Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  p 

^7. 30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose",  Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations J8.35  p 

q.oo  a  San  Jose",  Tres  P'mos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  P 

10.40  a     San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations., '      *8-35  a 

*2.45  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Gilroy,  HolUster,  Santa 
Croc,     Salinas,      Monterey,      and 

Pacific  Grove *i°-35  a 

•3.30  f    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *9.oo  A 

*4.i5  f  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9. 45  a 
*5 .00  V  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6 .35  a 
5.30  P     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  p 

6.30  p    San  Jos£  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

tn.45  '     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


k  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

X  Sundays  only,    t  Saturdays  only. 

f|  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

1TTL     sdays.  "  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

5  Sat  irdays.  J  Sundays  and  Mondays. 


The  PACIFIC    TRANS1JER    COMPANY  will 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  la- 
cs aire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Tune  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Visitor—  "Who  is  your  favorite  poet,  Mr.  Ikel- 
beimer  ?  "    Mr.  Ikellieimer—"  Burns !  " — Puck. 

"  Yes,  sir,  Shallup  is  not  only  a  newspaper  man, 
but  a  gentleman."  "He  must  lead  a  double  life." 
—Life. 

"You  might  have  known  you  couldn't  walk." 
"Well,  I  tumbled  to  it  soon  enough."— New  York 
Times. 

"  All  the  poets  give  us  odes  about  Cuba."  "  Yes  ; 
why  don't  they  sing  a  few  Pbilippa^ans  ?  " — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Customer — "Does  it  fit?"  Second-ftand  clothier 
— "  Fit?  Vy,  id  fits,  of  course  ;  a  berfect  epileptic 
fit." — Syracuse  Herald. 

She—"Q\<\  Mr.  Skidmore  boasts  that  he  is  a  self- 
made  man."  He— "  Well,  1  know  that  he  bought 
his  teeth  and  his  wig." — The  Criterion. 

First  deaf  mute— ■"  He  wasn't  so  very  angry,  was 
he  ?  "  Second  deaf-mute—"  He  was  so  mad  that  the 
words  he  used  almost  blistered  his  fingers." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

The  last  creation  :  She — "You  shouldn't  blame  a 
girl  for  being  thoughtless."  He — "  Why  not?"  She 
— "Because  even  the  first  woman  was  an  after- 
thought."— Brooklyn  Life. 

Sappington — "  I  once  came  within  an  ace  of  mak- 
ing five  hundred  dollars."  De  Quincy— "Ho*  so?  " 
Sappington—"  It  was  a  game  of  poker  ;  what  I 
needed  was  the  ace  of  diamonds." — Judge. 

"Hi,  what  do  you  mean  by  selling  me  a  paper 
and  yclliDg,  '  United  States  Vessel  Gone  Down  With 
All  On  Board  ? '  There's  been  no  accident !  "  "  Who 
said  dere  had  ?  It  wuz  de  submarine  boat,  yer  ole 
jay  1  " 

"No,  Herbert,  I  am  sorry  ;  but  I  am  sure  we 
could  not  be  happy  together.  You  know  I  always 
want  my  own  way  in  everything."  "But,  my  dear 
girl,  you  could  go  on  wanting  it  after  we  were  mar- 
ried."— Boston  Globe. 

Nan — "  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  queer  thing 
Nature  is.  Now,  of  what  use  is  that  tail  to  the 
cow  in  winter  time  when  there  are  no  flies  ?  "  Fan — 
"  It  may  be  of  no  use  to  the  cow,  but  what  would  we 
do  for  oxtail  soup  ?  " — Puck.  , 

"  I  have  just  come  from  the  oil-regions,"  remarked 
the  Casual  Caller  to  the  Snake  Editor,  "  and  I  find 
that  the  war-feeling  has  got  into  the  petroleum-pro- 
ducing business."  "How  is  that?"  "Drilling  is 
going  on  actively." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  policeman  to  a  small  mer- 
chant, "you  can't  sell  goods  that  way  without  a 
license  to  peddle."  "  Look  at  that,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant, as  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bicycler's  tax- 
receipt  ;  "  what  is  that  if  it  isn't  a  license  to  pedal  ?  " 
— Judge. 

"Yassir,"  said  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley  ;  "when  I 
goes  ter  de  wah  I  won't  be  no  awdinary  sojer.  I'll 
be  a  reg'Iar  bird."  "  Mistuh  Pinkley,"  responded 
Miss  Miami  Brown,  "is  you  usin"  slang,  or  is  I  to 
onderstan'  dat's  you's  gwine  ter  jine  de  flyin'  squad- 
ron ?  " —  Washington  Star. 

"You  should  join  our  book  club.  Why,  last 
winter  I  read  over  a  hundred  books  by  giving  five 
minutes  a  day.  I  read  Nansen's  '  Prisoner  of  Zenda,' 
Hall  Caine's  '  Quo  Vadis,'  Allen's  '  Christian,'  Julian 
Hawthorne's  '  Choir  Invisible,'  and  Hope's  '  Farthest 
North.' "     "  How  charming  !  " — Life. 

The  poet  had  handed  in  his  effusion,  and  it  warmed 
his  heart  to  hear  the  editor  exclaim  again  and  again  : 
"Capital!"  "Capital!"  "Capital!"  "Then 
you  like  it  ?  "  said  the  poet.  "  Oh,  I'm  not  reading 
it,"  replied  the  unfeeling  editor  ;  "  I  am  only  taking 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  each  line  begins  with  a 
capital  letter.  From  that  I  infer  it  is  poetry." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

He  (desperately}— "  Tell  me  the  truth.  Is  it  not 
my  poverty  that  stands  between  us  ?  "  She  (sadly J — 
"  Y-e-s."  He  (with  a  ray  of  hope) — "  I  admit  that  I 
am  poor,  and  so,  unfortunately,  is  my  father  ;  but  I 
have  an  aged  uncle  who  is  very  rich,  and  a  bachelor. 
He  is  an  invalid  and  can  not  long  survive."  She — 
"  How  kind  and  thoughtful  you  are  !  Will  you  in- 
troduce me  to  him." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  Are  you  a  native  of  this  town  ?  "  asked  a  traveler 
of  a  resident  of  a  aleepy  little  Southern  hamlet. 
"  Am  I  a  what  ?  "  "  Are  you  a  native  of  the  town  ?  " 
"Hey?"  "I  asked  if  you  were  a  native  of  this 
place  ? "  At  that  moment  his  wife,  tall,  and  sallow, 
and  gaunt,  appeared  at  the  open  door  of  the  cabin, 
and,  taking  her  pipe  from  between  her  teeth,  said, 
acridly:  '"Ain't  ye  got  no  sense,  Jim?  He  means 
wuz  ye  livin'  here  when  you  was  born,  or  wuz  ye 
born  before  you  begun  livin'  here.  Now  answer 
him." — Harper's  Bazar. 


No  Safer  or  more  Efficacious  Remedy  can 
be  had  for  Coughs,  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat, 
than  " Brown' s  Bronchial  Troches." 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E    O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  V  Jley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


'Gold  Seal" 
Best. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cotton    Hose. 
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NIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-Att  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  izo  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
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to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 
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The  Silencb 


The  sluggishness  of  San  Francisco  at  the  present  great  na- 
tional crisis  is  indeed  remarkable.  With 
Manila  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  American 
San  Francisco.  SqUadron  ;  with  the  Philippines  at  Admiral 
Dewey's  feet ;  with  the  entire  East  feverishly  discussing 
whether  we  shall  hold  the  Philippines  after  the  war,  how  they 
shall  be  governed  during  the  war,  whether  they  shall  be 
made  a  permanent  part  of  our  possessions  or  not — San  Fran- 
cisco is  silent.  San  Francisco,  the  great  sea-port  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  city  which  has  most 
nearly  at  heart  the  fate  of  the  Philippines,  the  city  to  which 
the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  would  mean  many  millions 
in  trade  annually,  the  city  which  has  been  convulsed  for  two 
years  over  annexing  a  hundred  thousand  Kanakas  and  a  few 
small  islands — that  city  is  now  silent  over  the  possible  an- 
nexation of  fourteen  hundred  islands  and  seven  millions  of 


people.     Bret  Harte  was  indeed  prophetic  when  he  thus  in- 
voked San  Francisco  : 

"  Serene,  indifferent  of  Fate, 
Thou  sittest  by  the  Western  Gate." 

But  Bret  Harte  wrote  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
San  Francisco  is  still  sitting,  serene  and  indifferent,  by  her 
Western  Gate.  Ships  come  and  go,  panics  and  crises  de- 
vastate the  country,  and  even  when  the  world  is  breathlessly 
watching  her  own  country's  deeds  of  war,  and  speculating 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  Philippines,  San  Francisco  still  sits 
silent  and  serene.  When,  some  weeks  ago,  the  only  United 
States  battle-ship  in  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  was  ordered 
away  from  here  to  reinforce  the  United  States  naval  forces 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  —  forces  comprising  three  large 
fleets,  taking  away  the  one  solitary  armor-clad  from  the 
Pacific  to  add  to  a  squadron  having  all  of  the  armor- 
clads  of  the  United  States  navy — San  Francisco  sat  silent. 
Even  if  her  protest  might  have  been  construed  as  due  to 
apprehension  for  her  safety,  still  it  would  have  been  good 
judgment,  on  patriotic  and  national  grounds,  to  have  kept  a 
battle-ship  in  the  Pacific,  as  has  been  shown  by  later  de- 
velopments when  Manila  fell.  There  are  nearly  half  a 
score  of  armor-clads  in  the  Atlantic,  and  there  is  none  in 
the  Pacific.  No  one  may  tell  what  new  complications  this 
war  may  bring,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the 
battle-ship  Oregon  were  better  on  this  side  of  the  continent 
than  fifteen  thousand  miles  away  ;;  better  here  where  she 
might  reinforce  the  gallant  Dewey  with  his  squadron  of 
cruisers,  without  a  single  iron-clad.  Still  San  Francisco 
was  silent,  and  now  when  there  is  talk  of  sending  the 
Monterey^  her  only  coast-defense  vessel,  to  the  Philippines, 
she  is  silent  still. 

But  remarkable  as  is  San  Francisco's  silence  concerning 
these  vital  questions  which  touch  her  so  nearly,  still  more 
extraordinary  is  her  silence  concerning  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Why  does  not  San  Francisco  speak  ?  Why  do  not  her 
people  sustain  the  government  in  its  half-expressed  intention 
to  hold  the  Philippines  ?  Why  does  not  her  chamber  of 
commerce  warmly  advocate  the  retention  of  those  islands, 
when  they  will  mean  so  much  to  San  Francisco,  and  pledge 
to  the  government  even  more  warmly  the  support  of  the  city 
and  the  coast?  Or  if  San  Francisco  does  not  believe  that 
the  Philippines  should  become  our  permanent  possession,  if 
she  believes  that  they  should  be  tossed  aside  when  the  war  is 
over,  if  she  believes  that  they  should  be  given  back  to  Spain, 
sold  to  Great  Britain,  or  donated  to  Japan,  let  her  speak. 
Why  is  San  Francisco  silent  now  ? 


AND   THE 

Philippines. 


It  was  William  H.  Seward,  if  we  mistake  not,  who  voiced 
San  Francisco  '^e  tD0Ugnt  °f  many  students  of  this  world's 
changes  when  he  said  that  "the  Pacific 
Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands,  and  the  vast 
regions  beyond,  will  become  the  chief  theatre  of  events  in 
the  world's  hereafter."  His  words  come  back  with  startling 
significance  at  this  time  when  the  chances  of  war  proffer 
to  the  United  States  dominion  over  the  multitudinous  islands 
of  the  Pacific  seas. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  this  single  fact  does  not  stand 
alone  as  an  indication  of  the  speedy  fulfillment  of  Secretary 
Seward's  prediction.  Since  first  the  United  States  acquired 
and  settled  its  vast  Western  territory,  and  numerous  trans- 
continental lines  of  railway  have  connected  its  two  oceans, 
the  movement  has  been  going  on  with  added  impetus.  On 
this  side  one  notes  the  rapid  growth  of  our  own  West  and 
British  Columbia.  A  great  military  and  commercial  high- 
way has  been  built  connecting  Halifax,  the  eastern  British 
outpost  in  the  Atlantic,  with  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific,  and 
the  projected  Isthmian  and  Nicaraguan  waterways  are  factors 
in  the  same  problem. 

On  the  other  side  we  see  Russia  constructing  its  own  great 
line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  meet  the  Pacific  highway  at 
Vladivostock  and  laying  its  hands  on  the  provinces  of 
Northern  China.  We  see  the  latter  country  awakening 
from  centuries  of  lethargy  to  take  its  place  in  the  march  of 
development  or  to  yield  its  wide  domains  to  more  civilized 
powers.     We  see  the  marvelous  industrial  growth  of  Japan, 


ambitious  of  world  power  and  extended  empire.  We  see 
France  extending  her  domain  in  Indo-China  and  Siam  and 
grasping  the  Marquesas  Islands  and  the  Low  Archipelago  to 
add  to  the  New  Caledonia  and  Society  groups.  We  see 
Germany  annexing  the  Marshall  Islands  and  anxious  for  full 
sway  in  Samoa.  We  see  Great  Britain  declaring  protectorate 
over  many  islands  on  the  flanks  of  her  ocean  routes  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  from  British  Columbia,  and  ad- 
vancing her  flag  to  within  six  hundred  miles  of  Hawaii. 

More  than  half  the  population  of  the  world  is  gathered  in 
the  lands  and  the  islands  that  look  out  on  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans.  New  and  crude  as  their  civilization  is,  their 
foreign  commerce  already  amounts  to  more  than  two  and  a 
quarter  billions  of  dollars  annually,  and  must  vastly  expand. 
If  our  new  policy  is  about  to  be  inaugurated,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  be  no  longer  confined  to  this  continent,  the  time 
is  ripe  to  lay  hold  of  the  possessions  which  will  give  us  the 
power  to  take  our  share  of  trade.  If  commensurately  with 
our  greatness  as  a  nation  our  sails  are  to  whiten  the  vast  wastes 
of  the  Pacific,  and  our  flag  is  to  sail  on  equal  terms  with 
others  on  the  ocean  highway,  the  cotton-producers  of  the 
South,  the  manufacturers  of  the  East,  the  wheat  and  corn- 
growers  of  the  West,  and  the  meat-producers  of  our  plains, 
must  not  be  excluded  from  full  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  the  continental  and  island  commerce  of  Asia. 

In  the  new  drama,  to  the  opening  of  which  the  music  of 
Dewey's  guns  at  Manila  may  have  been  the  overture,  the 
United  States  must  play  a  leading  role  or  henceforward  be 
a  second-rate  power.  Presuming  that  the  fortunes  of  war 
have  thrown  the  Philippines  and  their  Spanish  adjuncts  into 
our  lap,  what  are  the  first-fruits  of  victory  and  what  the 
resultant  steps  ?  In  the  Philippines  themselves,  without 
counting  the  numerous  volcanic  islets,  there  are  doubtless 
115,000  square  miles  of  available  and  colonizable  terri 
tory.  Most  of  this  is  arable  and  marvelously  productive, 
Vast  spaces  are  covered  with  splendid  primeval  forests 
affording  excellent  timber,  as  well  as  dye-woods,  ebony 
tamarind,  banyan,  cocoanut,  bamboo,  tree-ferns,  and  num 
berless  medicinal  plants. 

The  plantations  produce  in  abundance  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  sago,  and  many  varieties  of  rice. 
The  tobacco  is  second  only  to  that  of  Cuba.  Both  tobacco 
and  sugar  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Fibrous 
plants  are  of  many  varieties,  the  most  important  at  present 
being  "  abaca,"  known  to  commerce  as  Manila  hemp.  The 
mountainous  regions,  practically  untouched,  are  known  to 
contain  deposits  of  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  quicksilver,  alum, 
jasper,  and  marble.  Coal  has  been  mined  to  the  extent  of 
some  five  thousand  tons  a  month,  and  both  iron  and  coal  are 
known  to  be  widely  diffused,  and  await  only  the  awakening 
touch  of  energy  and  capital.  Naturally,  manufacturing  is 
in  its  infancy.  The  natives  make  straw  hats,  card-cases,  bas- 
kets, cloth,  cordage,  and  leather,  while  their  women  are  experts 
in  needle-work.  In  the  fostering  of  the  manufacturing  there 
will  be  large  profits  in  the  future.  With  the  Philippines 
there  should  go  other  Spanish  possessions  :  the  Sulu  group 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  islands,  containing  948  square  miles 
of  area  and  about  100,000  inhabitants,  the  larger  islands 
being  peopled  by  an  industrious  Mohammedan  population  ; 
the  Ladrones,  or  Mariana  Islands,  as  they  are  officially 
called,  comprising  fifteen  islands,  420  square  miles,  some 
S,ooo  inhabitants,  and  fruitful  in  the  same  products  as  the 
Philippines  ;  the  Caroline  Islands,  five  of  which  measure 
270  square  miles,  on  which  are  about  22,000  people;  and 
the  Pelew  group  of  560  square  miles  of  well-watered,  fertile 
land,  with  36,000  population.  In  the  smaller  groups  trade 
is  only  slightly  developed,  and  the  chief  article  of  export  is 
copra — the  commercial  name  for  dried  cocoanut,  valuable 
because  from  its  oil  is  produced  stearine,  marine  soap,  and 
various  medicinal  extracts,  while  the  oil  itself  is  used  as  an 
illuminant  in  tropical  countries. 

Manila  is  almost  the  equal  of  San  Francisco  as  a  com- 
mercial port.     Even  under  the  grasping  and  repressive  hand 
of  Spain  its  trade   is  important.     Its  exports  in  181 
over  thirty-three   millions  of  dollars  and  its  imports  r 
twenty-nine  millions.     In   the   last   three  months  of 
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more  than  six  million  pounds  of  hemp  were  shipped,  of 
which  nearly  four  million  pounds  came  to  the  United  States. 
During  the  last  ten  years  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  of  sugar  were  exported,  of  which  the  United  States  re- 
ceived over  fifty-five  per  cent.  Exports  to  this  country  of 
all  articles  average  about  a  million  dollars'  worth  a  month. 

The  islands  now  import  flour,  wines,  dress-goods,  petro- 
leum, and  coal.  With  an  unhampered  trade  and  increased 
population  there  should  be  added  a  large  market  for  tools, 
machinery,  railroad  material,  cottons,  prints,  and  all  the 
manufactures  the  United  States  is  so  well  fitted  to  furnish. 
In  the  Asian  trade  we  have  now  but  a  small  part,  sending 
only  about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars'  worth  to  China 
and  Japan — countries  whose  imports  are  valued  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually.  All  our  trade  with 
Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean  would  be  augmented  and  stimu- 
lated by  having  a  permanent  base  at  Manila  and  by  the 
merchant  marine  that  would  necessarily  follow. 

Manila  should  become  a  second  Hong  Kong,  and  San 
Francisco  a  rival  to  New  York.  Although  San  Francisco  is 
the  seventh  city  in  the  Union,  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
commerce  of  the  republic  passes  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
In  1896  the  figures  were  4.39  per  cent.  With  the  opening 
of  Pacific  trade  as  outlined,  no  city  is  better  situated  to  com- 
mand attention.  Every  indication  points  to  the  belief  that 
San  Francisco  would  become  a  great  shipping  and  com- 
mercial centre  with  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  great 
entrepot  of  this  coast  for  the  imports  from  the  West,  and  the 
natural  distributing  point  of  the  exports  to  Asia  and  the 
multitudinous  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  bay  would  be 
lined  with  docks  and  immense  commercial  houses,  lines  of 
vessels  carrying  the  American  flag  would  sail  on  every  sea, 
and  cables  would  radiate  to  every  important  point  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  outlook  which  should  arouse  inquiry 
if  not  excitement.     Yet  San  Francisco  sits  serene  and  silent. 

The  Argonaut  has  hitherto  refrained  from  comment  upon 
the  new  charter.  When  the  document  was 
finished,  we  prepared  and  printed  an  elabo- 
rate digest  of  it  for  our  readers'  guidance. 
Since  then,  the  lack  of  interest  shown  in  it  by  the  public 
and  the  pressure  of  other  topics  have  prevented  us  from 
giving  to  it  any  space.  However,  a  number  of  Argonaut 
readers  have  written  asking  us  to  express  our  opinions  upon 
the  new  document,  and  as  the  election  takes  place  next  week, 
we  comply. 

To  begin  with,  government  under  the  new  charter,  in  the 
opinion  of  experts,  will  cost  much  more  than  under  the 
present  charter.  Auditor  Broderick  has  made  an  estimate 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  under  the  new  charter.  He 
demonstrates  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  expenditures 
of  $593,435.  He  estimates  that  this  year  there  will  be  a 
deficit  of  $100,000.  Added  to  the  present  appropriation, 
this  makes  a  grand  total  to  be  raised  of  $6,183,988.  Under 
the  new  charter,  the  total  amount  that  can  be  raised  will  be 
but  $5,062,200.  Thus  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $1,121,788, 
or  the  city  government  can  not  be  kept  running.  This  esti- 
mate is  made  by  Auditor  Broderick,  based  upon  most  elab- 
orate study  of  the  city  finances.  The  auditor  has  been  in 
office  for  many  years,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reelected  by 
the  votes  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  He  is  a 
most  capable  official,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  city 
and  county  officer  who  has  a  better  knowledge  than  he  of  the 
needs  of  the  municipality,  nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
lawyer  in  San  Francisco  who  has  so  good  a  knowledge  as  he 
of  the  laws  concerning  the  municipality.  He  is  a  tried  and 
trusted  official,  and  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  citizens. 
Therefore  his  words  have  great  weight. 

Auditor  Broderick's  estimate  has  been  corroborated  by 
that  of  Cyril  Williams,  financial  expert  of  the  board  of 
supervisors.  Mr.  Williams  also  makes  an  elaborate  finan- 
cial study,  and  he  shows  that  the  deficit  under  the  new 
charter  would  be  $950,000.  Mr.  Williams  gives  the  appro- 
priations for  this  year  credit  for  $192,000  expended  in  back 
salaries.  If  this  be  added,  Mr.  Williams's  estimate  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Auditor  Broderick. 
Thus  it  is  evident  from  the  reports  of  these  experts  that  the 
new  charter  will  increase  taxation.  There  is  absolutely  no 
other  conclusion  to  be  reached.  An  increase  of  over 
$1,000,000  in  the  expenditures  of  the  city  government  can 
be  procured  only  by  taking  it  from  the  tax-payers'  pockets. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  objection  could  be  removed  by 
amending  the  charter ;  but  under  its  own  provisions  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  amend  the  charter.  It  can 
be  amended  only  at  intervals  of  less  than  two  years,  and 
then  only  by  a  three-fifths  majority  vote  and  the  approval  of 
the  leg.slature.     This  means  practically  no  amendment. 

Turning  from  the  financial  side,  we  object  to  the  charter 
on  3'  ount  of  the  almost  unlimited  power  it  confers  upon  the 
mayt  -.  He  is  to  receive  $6,000  salary  ;  mayor's  secretary, 
52,40c  ;  mayor's  usher,  $900  ;  mayor's  stenographer,  $900. 
These  officers  of  the  mayor  are  appointed  and  removable  by 
The  mayor  is  allowed  an  annual  contingent  fund — 
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"  secret  service  money  " — of  $3,600,  for  which  he  gives  no 
vouchers.  The  mayor  appoints  three  commissioners  of 
public  works  at  $4,000  each  ;  this  board  appoints  as  many 
employees  as  they  may  desire,  without  limit,  and  fixes  their 
compensation  without  limit.  The  mayor  appoints  four  school 
directors  at  $3,000  and  a  secretary  at  $1,800  ;  these  school 
directors  have  power  to  employ  all  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployees and  to  fix  or  alter  their  compensation.  The  mayor 
appoints  four  police  commissioners  at  $1,200  each;  they 
appoint  a  chief  of  police  at  $4,000,  who  may  draw  each  year 
$10,000  for  "secret  service  money."  The  mayor's  police 
commissioners  also  appoint  police  captains  at  $2,400,  police 
lieutenants  at  $i,68o,  police  sergeants  at  $1,500,  police  cor- 
porals at  $1,404,  and  police  officers  at  $1,224.  The  mayor 
appoints  four  fire  commissioners  at  $1,200  each,  controlling 
the  large  patronage  of  the  fire  department.  The  mayor  ap- 
points five  members  of  the  board  of  health,  who  have  very 
extensive  patronage,  the  number  of  employees  and  amount 
of  their  salaries  being  unlimited.  The  mayor  -appoints  five 
election  commissioners  at  $1,000  each,  who  appoint  a  regis- 
trar at  $2,400  and  other  employees.  The  mayor  appoints 
three  civil  service  commissioners  at  $1,200  each.  The 
mayor  appoints  five  park  commissioners,  without  salary,  but 
with  large  patronage. 

Not  only  does  the  new  charter  give  the  mayor  undue 
powers,  but  it  restricts  the  powers  of  the  supervisors. 
There  are  to  be  eighteen  supervisors,  "  elected  from  the  city 
and  county  at  large"  Thus  the  interest  of  a  supervisor  in 
his  particular  ward  is  lost,  and  the  residents  of  a  particular 
ward  have  no  particular  representative  in  the  city's  legis- 
lature. Under  the  new  document  the  supervisors  may  be 
called  upon  to  submit  all  ordinances  to  the  approval  of  the 
people — "the  people"  to  consist  of  "fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  "  who  may  sign  a  petition.  The  supervisors  are 
further  deprived  of  power  under  section  4,  where  the 
mayor's  veto  requires  fifteen  votes  out  of  eighteen,  or  five- 
sixths,  to  overrule  it.  A  two-thirds  vote  for  a  veto  is  sufficient 
in  the  United  States  legislature  ;  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  department  have  good  reason 
to  look  with  fear  upon  this  new  charter.  At  present,  their 
positions  and  their  salaries  are  secure.  O  ver  and  over 
again  it  has  been  decided  by  the  courts  that  San  Francisco 
teachers  can  not  be  deprived  of  their  positions,  can  not  be 
degraded  in  their  rank,  and  can  not  have  their  salaries  re- 
duced unless  for  specified  causes,  such  z.z  immorality. 
Thus  they  are  practically  assured  of  positions  for  life  with 
good  behavior.  By  Chapter  IV.  of  the  new  charter  the 
mayor's  board  of  education  has  power  to  fix,  alter,  and  ap- 
prove the  salaries  of  teachers.  Thus  the  present  hard- 
working women  in  the  school  department  would  find  their 
salaries  at  the  mercy  of  a  new  board,  with  hosts  of  new 
teachers  at  their  back  to  fill  the  positions  of  the  old  ones  if 
they  objected  to  reductions. 

But  there  is  a  little  joker  in  the  new  charter  which  has 
evidently  escaped  the  attention  of  the  school-teachers.  It  is 
not  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  "  Public  Schools,"  but  is  in  the 
"Miscellaneous"  provisions  at  the  end  of  the  charter,  and 
it  runs  as  follows  : 

Section  33.  No  deputy,  clerk,  or  other  employee  of  ike  city  and  county 
shall  be  paid  for  a  greater  time  than  that  covered  by  his  actual 
service. 

Under  this  provision  the  teachers  could  not  legally  be  paid 
for  the  vacation  periods,  and  no  board  of  education  would 
dare  to  pay  them.  If  they  did,  the  courts  would  enjoin  such 
payment.  The  Exa?nijter  is  attempting  to  lull  the  teachers 
into  a  false  security  by  saying  that  this  section  is  "  meant 
for  a  different  class  of  city  employees."  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  the  section  7neans — it  is  what  it  says;  so  the 
courts  construe  the  laws.  The  teachers  are  "  employees," 
and  therefore  will  not  be  paid  for  the  vacation  periods.  Sec- 
tion ^  would  also  "dock"  disabled  firemen  and  police- 
men. 

But  further  to  discuss  the  points  of  this  document  would 
take  up  too  much  space  and  time.  To  recapitulate  the  ob- 
jections, the  new  charter  would  largely  increase  taxation ;  it 
does  not  secure  the  safety  of  the  public  funds  as  under  the 
present  charter  ;  it  gives  the  mayor  the  appointment  of 
boards  which  control  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  public  patron- 
age ;  it  contains  absolutely  no  method  of  removing,  sus- 
pending, or  in  any  way  controlling  the  mayor,  despite  this 
enormous  power  ;  in  addition  to  the  mayor's  control  over 
patronage,  it  gives  him  undue  control  over  legislation  by 
increasing  the  number  of  supervisors  necessary  to  over- 
rule his  veto  to  fourteen,  and  in  some  cases  fifteen,  out 
of  eighteen  votes  ;  it  repeals  the  law  now  requiring  the 
mayor  every  month  to  "  see  and  count  "  the  money  in  the 
city  treasury ;  and,  lastly,  the  methods  of  amending  the 
charter  are  so  intricate  and  so  difficult  that  practically  it 
would  be  impossible  to  amend  it. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Argonaut  advises  all  good  citi- 
zens to  vote  against  the  charter.  Our  present  charter 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  we  should  not  hastily  abandon  it 
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until  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  have  a  better  one.  Under  it, 
San  Francisco  has  been  governed  for  half  a  century,  and  to- 
day it  is  absolutely  free  from  debt.  No  other  city  of  its  size 
can  say  the  same.  Under  the  checks  and  guards  of  our 
present  charter,  municipal  defalcation  has  been  almost  un- 
known. We  can  recall  but  two  instances,  and  the  recent 
one — Treasurer  Widber's  theft  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars — is  plainly  due  to  a  failure  to  observe  the  clear 
requirements  of  the  Consolidation  Act. 

The  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  hinting  openly 
Who  Arh  a*  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  has  aroused 

America's  the   suspicions  of  Russia,  the  animosity  of 

Friends?  Spain,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  civ- 

ilized world.  While  there  have  been  indications  pointing  to 
a  possible  Anglo-American  alliance,  this  is  the  first  open 
avowal  of  such  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Dur- 
ing the  first  weeks  of  the  war  in  the  United  States,  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  us  aroused  corre- 
sponding friendliness  here.  A  more  cordial  condition  has 
prevailed  between  the  two  countries  than  has  ever  existed 
before.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  between  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  in  both  countries  is  most  friendly. 
While  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain — particularly  the 
Roman  Catholic  aristocracy,  led  by  the  premier  duke  of 
England,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic — certainly  sympathize 
with  Spain,  it  is  also  equally  certain  that  the  vast  mass*  of  the 
English  people  sympathize  with  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  the  line  of  cleavage  in  this  international  crisis 
seems  to  be  on  the  line  of  race  and  religion.  All  of  the 
Lalin  and  Roman  Catholic  nations  sympathize  with  Spain. 
Even  France,  which  has  always  posed  as  a  friend  of  this 
country,  sympathizes  with  Spain.  At  first  an  attempt  was 
made  to  force  the  German  people  into  an  attitude  hostile  to 
this  country.  As  in  Great  Britain,  the  aristocratic  class 
sympathizes  with  Spain  ;  so  does  the  Hohenzollern  family. 
But  as  the  days  pass,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  the  sympathies  of  the  North  German  people  are 
not  with  Spain,  whatever  may  be  the  sympathies  of  the  Ger- 
man aristocracy.  The  government  has  been  baffled  in  its 
attempt  to  twist  the  German  sentiment  into  sympathy  with 
Spain.  Again  the  line  of  cleavage  comes.  The  North  Ger- 
mans are  of  the  same  blood  as  ourselves,  and  they  are 
Protestant  in  religion.  In  Bavaria,  where  the  people  are  of  a 
different  race  from  the  North  Germans  and  where  the  religion 
is  Roman  Catholic,  there  is  sympathy  for  Spain.  Austria, 
which  is  Roman  Catholic,  sympathizes  with  Spain. 

Thus  we  find  confirmed  the  old  maxim,  "  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water."  In  this  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  all  of  the  Spanish-American  republics,  despite  the 
fact  that  Spain  reluctantly  took  her  bloody  hand  from  their 
throats,  sympathize  with  her  rather  than  with  us.  All 
through  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America,  the 
governments  are  forcibly  restraining  demonstrations  hostile 
to  the  United  States.  So,  too,  in  Europe.  In  all  the  Latin 
and  Roman  Catholic  countries  there  is  hostility  to  the 
United  States  and  sympathy  with  Spain. 

There  has  long  been  fostered  in  this  country  a  dislike  and 
often  a  hatred  for  England,  largely  due  to  the  presence  here 
of  so  many  Irish-Americans  and  Irish-American  politicians. 
This  feeling  has  been  fostered  by  the  daily  press  for  selfish 
and  monetary  reasons.  We  have  never  believed  that  this 
was  the  genuine  sentiment  of  the  genuine  American  people. 
The  animosities  engendered  by  our  wars  with  Great  Britain 
must  have  been  allayed  after  so  many  generations.  Now 
that  Great  Britain  has  shown  us  friendly  feeling  when  we 
apparently  had  no  friends  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
now  that  she  has  prevented  intervention  by  those  nations 
between  us  and  Spain,  now  that  she  has  shown  plainly  that 
she  will  have  something  to  say  if  they  threaten  hostile  inter- 
vention in  the  Philippines — is  it  not  time  for  the  United  States 
to  lay  aside  the  semi-hostile  attitude  which  it  has  permitted 
foreigners  to  foster  here  against  Great  Britain  ?  Any 
alliances  that  we  might  make  with  the  Latin  nations  would 
be  but  ropes  of  sand.  If  we  are  to  have  friends  among  the 
nations,  let  them  be  friends  of  our  own  race  and  religion. 
"  Blood  is  thicker  than  water." 

The  yellow  journals  and  jingo  congressmen  who  months 
.    p  ago  were  endeavoring  to  plunge  the  country 

Prepare  prematurely  into  war,  have  not  themselves 

for  War.  t0  thank  now  that  they  are  not  feeling  the 

lash  of  a  duped  and  outraged  nation.  They  have  President 
McKinley  to  thank  that  he  at  least  checked  them  in  their 
folly.  Had  the  country  heeded  the  clamor  for  immediate 
war  howled  forth  by  Hearst  and  Pulitzer  and  their  con- 
gressional puppets,  the  American  people  would  now  be 
smarting  under  disaster. 

Although  under  President  McKinley's  wise  foresight  the  na- 
tion has  been  steadily  arming  itself  ever  since  last  December, 
it  is  none  the  less  apparent  that  even  in  April  we  were  not 
ready  for  war.     We  have  already  spoken  of  the  panic  on  the 
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Atlantic  Coast  which,  took  away  from  the  Pacific  Coast  its 
only  battle-ship,  the  Oregon.  Since  then  the  naval  war  i 
board  has  been  forced  to  send  the  flying  squadron  up  and 
down  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  response  to  the  demand  for  pro- 
tection from  unprotected  cities.  We  have  the  gallant  ■ 
Dewey's  fleet  in  the  Orient  blockading  a  hostile  city  without  ; 
sufficient  men  to  hold  the  city  which  it  practically  has  capt- 
ured. We  have  an  insufficient  fleet  blockading  Cuba, 
which  fleet  is  already  threatened  by  a  more  powerful  j 
Spanish  fleet.  We  have  a  twelve-knot  squadron  pursu-  ; 
ing  a  twenty-knot  Spanish  fleet  and  not  catching  up. 
We  have  a  light  "flying"  squadron  which  is  so  lacking  in 
battle-ships  that  if  it  were  to  attack  a  Spanish  armor-clad 
squadron,  it  would  probably  be  compelled  to  retire.  We 
have  a  Pacific  Coast  denuded  of  ships  of  war  and  of  regu- 
lar troops.  From  San  Francisco,  the  nearest  point  to  the 
Philippines,  it  has  as  yet  been  impossible  to  send  re-inforce- 
ments  to  Admiral  Dewey,  although  three  weeks  have  passed 
since  his  brilliant  victory.  Although  that  plucky  sailor  has 
sent  no  demand  for  reinforcements,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
needed.  But  there  was  upon  this  coast  no  battle-ship,  and, 
for  that  matter,  no  warship  fit  to  put  to  sea.  The  Philadel- 
phia was  out  of  commission,  and  will  not  be  fit  for  sea  for 
many  weeks.  The  Charleston  was  being  repaired,  and  over 
three  weeks  elapsed  before  she  could  put  to  sea.  There 
were  no  transports  ready  to  carry  troops  to  reinforce  Dewey, 
and  there  were  no  troops  to  send  if  there  had  been  trans- 
ports to  carry  them. 

Yet  these  are  the  conditions  after  three  months  of  activity 
in  preparing  for  war,  and  war  with  a  weak,  fifth-class  power. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  had  the  yellow  journals 
and  jingo  congressmen  succeeded  in  dragging  us  into  war 
four  months  ago  ?  What  would  have  been  the  result  had 
the  same  yellow  journals  and  jingo  congressmen  succeeded 
in  dragging  us  into  war  with  Great  Britain  over  the 
Venezuelan  question  a  couple  of  years  ago  ? 


There  will  probably  be  some   surprises  for  the  candidates 
„  when  the  Republican  convention  assembles 

Southern  Cali-  v 

fornia's  Host  this  year.  Many  of  them  have  been  trying 
of  Candidates.  t0  make  combinations  by  which  they  will 
have  sufficient  strength  for  trading  purposes,  and  expect  to 
win  the  coveted  nominations  by  such  tactics.  The  success 
of  the  delegates  from  Southern  California  in  dictating  the 
more  important  nominations  heretofore  by  standing  together 
\nd  trading  their  combined  strength  is  pointed  to  with  cor- 
fidence  that  such  a  policy  will  win  this  time.  In  this  they 
are  very  likely  to  be  disappointed.  The  southern  delegates 
will  not  come  to  the  convention  with  anything  like  so  united 
a  front  as  heretofore.  The  leaders  in  that  section  desire  to 
secure  an  agreement  to  this  effect — that  should  a  Republican 
legislature  be  elected,  the  senator  will  be  taken  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  They  have  interests  that  they 
want  protected  in  the  upper  House  of  Congress,  particularly 
the  San  Pedro  harbor,  and  they  claim  that  as  the  north  has 
one  senator,  the  south  should  have  the  other.  They  also 
want  at  least  one  patronage  office,  probably  the  treasurership, 
and,  the  judiciary  not  being  in  politics,  they  ask  for  one 
nomination  for  the  supreme  bench. 

There  are  so  many  candidates  from  the  southern  section 
of  the  State,  however,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  dele- 
gates can  be  combined  even  on  this  programme.  Santa 
Barbara  has  a  candidate  for  governor ;  Ventura  has  candi- 
dates for  superintendent  of  schools,  railroad  commissioner, 
and  justice  of  the  supreme  court ;  San  Bernardino  has  can- 
didates for  treasurer  and  justice  of  the  supreme  court;  San 
Diego  has  candidates  for  attorney -general,  senator,  and 
justice  of  the  supreme  court ;  Los  Angeles  has  two  candi- 
dates for  senator  and  three  for  the  supreme  bench.  There 
are  seven  candidates  for  Congress  in  the  sixth  district. 
Each  of  these  candidates  is  working  for  himself,  and  this 
division  renders  any  combination  for  trading  purposes  ex- 
tremely improbable.  Moreover,  trading  is  extremely  un- 
popular in  the  interior  counties  this  year,  and  many  of  the 
delegates  will  refuse  to  enter  into  any  such  agreements. 

The  result  will  be  that  nominations  will  go  generally  to 
those  candidates  who  are  most  widely  known  among  the 
delegates,  and  incumbents  of  office  who  desire  a  re- 
nomination  will  have  a  decided  advantage  over  outsiders. 


The  list  of  those  who  are  thus  benefited  includes  Con-  ; 
troller  Colgan,  Surveyor-General  Wright,  Superintendent  of  1 
Schools  Black,  State  Printer  Johnson,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Ward.  It  looks  almost  certain  that  ■ 
Justice  McFarland  will  be  renominated,  and  the  newer  de-  1 
velopments  improve  the  prospects  of  Justice  Van  Fleet,  for 
he  has  the  advantage  not  only  of  being  an  incumbent,  but  | 
also  of  having  such  a  multitude  of  opponents  that  a  com-  ! 
bination  against  him  is  impossible. 

Secretary  of  State  L.  H.  Brown  has  made  a  shrewd  move 

lately  in  preparing  a  circular  setting  forth  his  claims  to   the  1 

nomination  for  governor.     The  most  effective  part  of  this 

circular  is  that  which  shows  his  vote  at  the  election  four  years  \ 

go,  particular  attention  being  called  to  the  counties  in  which 


he  led  his  ticket     This  circular  has  been  sent  to  prominent  j 
Republicans  throughout  the  State,  and,  as  availability  cuts  an 
important  figure  in  politics,  it  is  likely  to  advance  his   cause 
considerably. 

The  evidences  of  anti-American  sentiment  in  France  brought 
French  Am.tv  t0  UZht  b>'  the  Spanish  war,  as  evinced 
and  by   the   venomous    tone    of    most   of    the 

American  Trade.   French  press,  has  been  a  surprise  to  many  ; 
Americans.     Within  the  last  few    weeks    there   have  been 
instances  of  Americans  being  bully-ragged    in    Paris    for  j 
expressing    their    views    of    Spanish    action.      The    press  1 
has  engaged  in  the  battle  on  the  part  of  Spain  by  violently  ! 
abusing  the   United   States  and  lauding  Spain,  by  putting 
everything   American   in  a  contemptible  light,   by  printing 
false   dispatches   and    rumors,    and    publishing    interviews 
which,  whether  authentic  or  not,  are  plainly  indicative  of  a 
desire   to    heighten   the   animosity   of    the   French    people 
against  this  country. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  slurs  which  have  been 
echoed  by  the  papers  throughout  France  :  That  the  officers 
of  the  Maine  board  of  inquiry  "  were  not  to  be  believed 
under  oath"  ;  that  we  "have  not  a  naval  officer  capable  of 
commanding  a  vessel"  j  that  we  have  " few  vessels  worthy 
of  command  "  ;  that  "  when  the  materials  of  the  crews  are 
considered,  the  Spanish  navy  is  ten  times  as  strong"  ;  that 
our  crews  are  "  mostly  deserters  and  drunkards  kicked  out 
of  other  navies." 

All  this  is  a  surprise  to  many  Americans,  because  we  have 
cherished  the  fiction  of  French  friendship,  when  in  truth  the 
assistance  rendered  us  in  our  revolution  was  a  cold  political 
bargain,  intended  by  France  to  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge 
she  bore  to  England.  The  royalty  that  ruled  France  in 
1776  had  so  little  love  for  liberty  and  republican  institutions 
that  it  was  rent  limb  from  limb  by  its  own  people  in  the 
name  of  liberty  less  than  twenty  years  after.  The  sentiment 
of  amity  was  grafted  on  the  American  mind  with  still 
greater  pertinacity  when  the  attempt  of  Citizen  Genet  to 
dictate  our  foreign  policy  became  the  shibboleth  of  one  of  our 
parties.  Since  then,  despite  the  shallowness  of  its  root,  it 
has  grown  into  a  hardy  tradition  which  has  weathered  the 
storms  of  a  century,  although  the  first  French  republic 
seized  our  ships,  insulted  our  representatives,  and  encouraged 
our  Indian  wars. 

The  first  Napoleon  followed  the  same  tactics  as  the  re- 
public. The  third  Napoleon  sought  to  obtain  support  for 
the  Confederacy,  and  attempted  to  establish  a  monarchy  on 
our  border.  The  Count  de  Vergennes,  the  prime  minister 
who  gave  us  much  aid  in  money  and  men  during  our 
revolution,  did  so  in  the  hope  of  crippling  England  by  lop- 
ping off  her  colonies  and  creating  a  rival  maritime  power 
to  offset  hers,  and  he  simultaneously  executed  a  secret 
treaty  with  Spain  by  which  the  United  States  was  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  from 
access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  well  that  the  false  friendship  of  France  is  being  un- 
masked. The  first  sign  of  American  resentment  is  the 
compact  of  the  Washington  women  who  propose  to  deny 
themselves  the  luxuries  which  are  imported  liom  France. 
This  movement  took  the  form  of  an  American  Women's 
Patriotic  League,  and  among  those  who  pledged  themselves 
to  abstain  from  purchasing  French  goods  are  the  wives  of 
Senators  Chandler,  Frye,  Elkins,  and  Davis  ;  Mrs.  Dickens, 
wife  of  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  ;  Mrs.  Gage 
and  Mrs.  Alger,  of  the  Cabinet  ;  and  Mrs.  McKenna,  wife 
of  the  supreme  court  justice.  This  movement  on  the  part 
of  patriotic  women  can  be  made  an  effective  mode  of  re- 
taliation. In  1895  articles  of  commerce  distinctively  French 
were  sent  to  this  country  to  the  value  of  more  than  $57,000,- 
000,  in  1S96  more  than  $66,000,000,  and  in  1S97  more  than 
$67,000,000,  nearly  all  of  these  being  articles  of  woman's 
wear,  bijouterie,  and  luxuries  that  could  be  dispensed  with 
or  furnished  at  home.  Much  could  be  done  in  the  same 
line  by  using  the  wines  of  California  and  her  olive  oil  and 
other  products  instead  of  looking  abroad  for  brands  with 
French  labels.  France  has  no  sentiment  in  the  matter. 
She  buys  less  and  less  of  us.  We  exported  to  France 
about  $106,000,000  worth  in  1892,  $63,000,000  in  1S93, 
$65,000,000  in  1894,  and  only  $56,000,000  in  1895,  while 
Germany  increased  her  purchases  from  us  to  more  than 
$125,000,000  in  one  year  ending  in  1897. 

We  trust  that  the  movement  of  retaliation  will  grow  until 
France  shall  realize,  when  she  foots  up  her  American 
trade,  that  traditional  friendship  must  have  some  solid 
base  to  be  lasting,  and  that  the  sentiment  must  appear  on 
both  sides.  While  it  is  true  that  the  unfriendly  sentiments 
have  not  been  voiced  by  the  French  Government  for  reasons 
which  are  sufficiently  apparent,  the  attitude  of  the  French 
press  and  people  is  causing  anxiety,  both  in  mercantile  and 
official  circles  in  that  country.  Within  the  last  week  the 
Journal  des  Dc'bats  has  discussed  the  subject  at  length,  and 
reflects  the  general  anxiety  which  the  aroused  feeling  in 
America  is  creating.     There  is  a  decided  willingness  appar- 


ent now  in  the  tone  of  the  French  press  to  agree  that  it  is 
"  wholly  a  misunderstanding,"  that  we  have  "  the  natural 
sympathy  of  all  Frenchmen,"  and  that  it  is  America's  own 
business  if  she  chooses  to  regulate  matters  in  Cuba  or  inter- 
fere in  distant  lands.  But  after  all  that  has  been  said,  the 
excuses  and  apologies  appear  a  trifle  lame. 

France  is  a  false  friend  of  America.  We  believe  she 
always  has  been.  Let  all  patriotic  Americans,  men  and 
women,  resent  this  attitude  of  the  French,  and  punish  them 
where  France  will  feel  it  most — in  her  pocket. 


Last  week  the  Argonaut  printed  some  remarks  of  John  W. 
Prudent  Rathom,  Chronicle  correspondent  at  Tampa, 

Cuban  concerning  the  Cuban  contingent  there.     He 

Insurgents.  does  not  think  much  of  them.     He  is  now 

corroborated  by  Thomas  R.  Dawley,  Jr.,  who  is  attached  to 
the  staff  of  General  Miles.  Dawley  spent  three  years  in 
Cuba,  leaving  there  only  about  six  weeks  ago.  Most  of  the 
time  he  represented  Harper's  Weekly.  Dawley  says  that 
the  Cubans  have  no  army,  and  that  their  talk  of  lack  of 
ammunition  is  ridiculous.  He  says  that  enough  arms  and 
ammunition  have  been  sent  to  Cuba  to  arm  every  in- 
surgent there.  He  says  that  the  Hearst  congressional  com- 
mittee which  visited  the  island  was  "  stuffed  with  absurd 
stories,"  and  that  as  they  passed  along  in  trains  every 
Spanish  fort  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  "  Cuban  fortifica- 
tion." He  says  the  committee  was  thus  led  to  believe  that 
1  the  Cuban  insurgents  held  nearly  everything  in  the  neigh- 
!  borhood  of  Havana  and  Matanzas. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  strength  of  the   Cuban  insur- 
I  gents  has  been  much  overrated.     Another   member  of  the 
I  staff  of  General    Miles    is    Captain  J.   H.  Dorst.     He   will 
!  doubtless    now    corroborate    Dawley.      Captain    Dorst   left 
Tampa  on  May  10th  with  two  companies  of  the  First  In- 
fantry in  charge  of  seven  thousand  rifles  and  two  hundred 
1  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the  insurgents   in   Pinar 
I  del  Rio,  who  had  agreed  to  receive  them.   p  Captain  Dawley 
I  attempted   to  land   these  munitions  of  war  under  the  guns 
!  of  the  Wasp  and  Manning,  but  was  attacked   by   Spanish 
troops  and  forced  to  return  to   the  ships.     The   Cuban  in- 
I  surgents  did  not  materialize.     There  has  been  much  talk  of 
the  Cuban  insurgents  driving  out  the  Spanish  if  we  furnished 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition.     From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  United  States  troops  will  have  to  fight  the  Spaniards 
1  to  get  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  prudent  Cubans. 
More  ar£  more  the  fact  is  forced  upon  as  ths.t  all  the  fight- 
ing in  Cnba  will  have  to  be  done  by  Uncle  Sam's  boys  in 
blue. 


Conditions  of 
San  Francisco. 


The  health  conditions  in   San  Francisco  have  recently  been 
Bad  Sanitary        Such    9S    t0    arouse    tne    board   of    health   to 

special  action  in  regard  to  flushing  the 
sewers.  Not  only  has  the  rainfall  for  the 
season  been  less  than  that  for  any  previous  year,  but  there 
has  been  no  storm  of  sufficient  severity  to  remove  the  refuse 
matter  that  necessarily  collects  in  the  sewers  during  the  dry 
season.  Until  the  rain  that  came  at  the  end  of  last  week 
there  had  been  no  precipitation  for  nearly  three  months,  and 
the  total  rainfall  has  been  less  than  one-half  that  of  last 
year.  It  is  true  that  the  sewers  have  been  flushed  once  or 
twice  with  water  from  the  hydrants,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
death  rate  from  diseases  ascribed  to  foul  sewers  has  increased 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  sewer 
system  must  be  frequently  flushed  if  danger  from  this  source 
is  to  be  prevented.  At  the  same  time,  the  lack  of  rain 
that  leaves  the  sewers  in  a  dangerous  condition  has  reduced 
the  city's  water  supply  to  such  an  extent  that  the  utmost  care 
must  be  exercised  lest  there  should  be  a  shortage  before 
that  supply  can  be  replenished  by  the  early  rains  of  next 
winter.  The  board  of  health  proposes  as  a  remedy  that  salt 
water  from  the  bay  or  the  ocean  be  used  both  for  flushing 
the  sewers  and  for  sprinkling  the  streets  instead  of  calling 
on  the  fresh-water  supply  for  these  purposes. 

The  serious  character  of  the  present  situation  is  shown 
by  the  increased  number  of  deaths  from  diphtheria.  Last 
month  119  cases  were  reported  to  the  board  of  health,  and 
of  these  20  were  fatal.  During  the  month  of  April  of  last 
year  there  were  but  32  cases  reported,  from  which  4  deaths 
resulted,  and  in  April,  1896,  there  were  but  2  deaths  from 
this  cause.  The  average  annual  number  of  deaths  from 
diphtheria  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  36,  so  that  in 
one  month  this  year  there  have  been  nearly  as  many  fatal 
cases  as  occurred  in  the  whole  twelve  months  of  previous 
years. 

Action  should  be  taken  at  once,  and  no  half-way  measures 
that  will  give  only  a  temporary  relief  should  be  adopted.  A 
system  by  which  salt  water  can  be  regularly  obtained  for 
these  two  purposes  should  be  established.  The  expense  of 
such  a  system  would  not  be  great  ;  an  abundance  of  water 
far  greater  than  can  be  counted  upon  from  any  other  source 
is  at  our  door,  and  awaits  appropriation.  Apart  from 
scarcity  of  fresh  water  now  available,  there  are  cer: 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  salt  water  tha: 
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not  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  found  far  more  effective  for 
sprinkling  the  streets  than  fresh  water,  for,  as  it  dries,  the  salt 
forms  a  thin  incrustation  that  gives  the  dust  a  certain  cohe- 
sion, and  prevents  its  being  blown  around  to  the  same  extent 
as  at  present.  Salt  water  has  certain  antiseptic  qualities  that 
increase  its  value  for  use  in  the  sewers,  and  its  specific  grav- 
ity increases  its  efficiency.  These  advantages  may  not  be 
very  great  in  themselves,  but  when  coupled  with  the  economy 
of  its  use,  they  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the 
system. 

The  adoption  of  a  salt-water  system  will  work  an  im- 
provement, but  the  reform  can  not  be  even  approximately 
effected  until  there  is  also  an  improvement  of  the  sewer 
system  of  this  city.  There  is  nothing  like  a  comprehensive 
and  scientific  system  in  use  at  present.  The  commission 
appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  found  that  many 
sewers  had  been  built  so  faultily  that  they  were  absolutely 
useless,  that  others  required  the  sewage  to  run  uphill  to 
effect  an  escape,  that  they  did  not  conform  in  any  way  to  the 
official  grades,  and  that  connections  were  so  made  in  some 
places  as  to  create  catch-basins  where  the  germs  of  disease 
would  be  developed.  No  amount  of  flushing  can  purify 
such  sewers  ;  they  must  remain  a  menace  to  public  health 
until  a  system  based  upon  the  plans  of  competent  engineers 
is  adopted.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  system 
should  be  completed  within  one  year,  or  within  any  com- 
paratively short  number  of  years,  but  the  longer  it  is  de- 
layed the  longer  public  health  will  be  endangered  and  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  hurry  will  be.  The  commission  of 
1892  did  not  complete  its  work.  Its  preliminary  report, 
published  in  1893,  disclosed  such  a  mass  of  carelessness,  if 
not  worse,  on  the  part  of  officials  and  of  positive  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  contractors  that  a  storm  was  raised  that  swept 
the  commission  out  of  office  before  it  could  prepare  any 
plan  for  the  system.  That  work  remains  to  be  done  before 
any  work  of  actual  construction  can  be  begun.  This  pre- 
paratory work  will- require  several  months,  and  the  present 
is  a  good  time  to  inaugurate  it. 

There  has  been  some  doubt  concerning  the  administration's 
views    on    the   future    of    the    Philippines. 

Administration  rr 

Views  on  the  Light  may  be  shed  upon  this  matter  by  the 
Philippines.  following  paragraph,  which  was  prominently 

printed  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  on 
May  17th.  The  Press  is  owned  b/  Charles  Emery  Smith, 
the  newly  appointed  Postmaster  General,  and,  coming  from 
a  new  member  of  the  Cabinet,  it  may  be  looked  upTan  as  in- 
spired.    The  Press  says  : 

"The  United  States  will  keep  the  Philippine  Islands  until  it  sees 
something  better  to  do  with  them.  This  is  the  national  policy  on  which 
President  McKinley  is  acting,  and  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  either  he 
or  the  nation  can  act.  As  an  act  of  war  our  fleet  has  captured  the 
harbor  of  Manila,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  our  troops  will  have  com- 
pleted the  occupation  of  Manila  and  the  conquest  of  the  islands.  The 
national  duty  is  clear  as  to  these  points.  General  Merritt  is  as  competent 
to  act  as  military  governor  of  Manila  as  any  one  of  the  scores  of  En- 
glish generals  put  in  like  position.  An  American  force  is  just  as  com- 
petent as  an  English  force  of  the  same  size  to  occupy  and  pacify  the 
islands  and  their  nine  million  inhabitants.  Be  American  I  Have  con- 
fidence in  Americans  !  The  Philippines  can  not  go  back  to  Spain. 
Perish  the  man  who  would  dare  suggest  that  these  islands  should  be 
given  back  to  the  corrupt  and  cruel  tyranny  from  which  Dewey's  guns 
freed  them." 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  administration  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  Philippines.  It  is  probable  that  the  pop- 
ular pulse  was  felt  before  this  determination  was  taken. 
Public  opinion  in  the  East  seems  to  be  largely  in  favor  of 
holding  the  Philippines,  yet  in  San  Francisco  and  California 
there  is  as  yet  but  little  interest  taken  in  the  matter,  pro- 
foundly as  the  future  of  this  coast  would  be  affected  by  this 

annexation. 

^  •  m 

On  the  Eve. 
America  !  dear  brotherland  ; 

While  yet  the  shotted  guns  are  mute, 

Accept  a  brotherly  salute, 
A  hearty  grip  of  England's  hand. 

To-morrow,  when  the  sulphurous  glow 
Of  war  shall  dim  the  stars  above, 
Be  sure  the  star  of  England's  love 

Is  over  you,  come  weal,  come  woe. 

Go  forth  in  hope  !    Go  forth  in  might  1 
To  all  your  nobler  self  be  true, 
That  coming  times  may  see  in  you 

The  vanguard  of  the  hosts  of  light. 

Though  wrathful  Justice  load  and  train 
Your  guns,  be  every  breach  they  make 
A  gateway  pierced  for  Mercy's  sake, 

That  Peace  may  enter  in  and  reign. 

Then,  should  the  hosts  of  darkness  band 
Against  you,  lowering  thunderously, 
Flash  the  word  "Brother!"  o'er  the  sea 

And  England  at  your  side  shall  stand 

Exulting !     For  though  dark  the  night, 
And  sinister  with  scud  and  rack, 
The  hour  that  brings  us  back  to  back 

But  harbingers  the  larger  light. 

— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


WITH    THE    PRICE    OF    BLOOD. 


According  to  an  estimate  made  by  John  Wanamaker,  the 
pec  *e  of  the  United  Si  ^es  have  within  the  last  twenty  days 
exp  l.ded  over  two  millions  of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
national  flags,  and  the  demand  is  still  going  on  at  an  increas- 
ing rate. 


A  Mexican  Woman's  Dark  Deed. 

Sola  Vejar,  simple  child  of  a  guileless  race,  believed  in 
her  very  soul  that  wealth  would  outweigh  in  the  heart  of 
Antonio  Mascavel  the  beauty  of  Refugio  Garfias,  great  and 
renowned  though  that  might  be.  Therefore,  and  for  this 
only,  did  she  sigh  for  riches  and  hate  the  poverty  with  which 
Providence  had  seen  fit  to  curse  her.  For  Sola  was  not 
beautiful,  save  for  the  beauty  that  some  find  in  a  firm  chin 
and  a  powerful  mouth,  a  wide  forehead  and  deep  eyes  over- 
set with  mighty  brows — which  may  have  their  charm  for  the 
student  of  his  kind,  but  not  for  a  lover,  and,  least  of  all,  for 
a  Mexican  lover. 

Antonio  Mascavel  preferred  the  type  of  Refugio — small- 
featured,  red-lipped,  soft-eyed,  graceful,  and  lovely  as 
a  dark  Venus.  And  his  opinion  was  also  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  mission  of  San  Gabriel.  The  fame  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Garfias  had  spread  even  among  the  Americans, 
and  when  strangers  asked  to  be  shown  a  beautiful 
Mexican,  they  were  taken  to  the  house  of  Garfias,  upon 
the  outskirts  of  Sonora  town.  So  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Refugio  had  lovers.  They  came  from  far  and  near,  and 
from  every  rank  of  California  life.  There  was  an  American 
whose  fortune  was  vast  and  as  generously  spent  as  fortunes 
were  in  the  early  fifties  ;  there  was  an  Englishman  with  a 
determination  to  have  her  at  any  cost,  even  at  that  of  a  few 
lives — a  tendency  of  character  which  accounted  for  his  pres- 
ence in  the  States  and  for  his  expatriation  ;  there  was  a 
priest  who  was  eating  out  his  wretched  soul  for  her,  and  who 
had  so  far  fallen  from  grace  as  to  have  told  her  so  ;  there 
were  innumerable  Mexicans,  ranchers,  shop-keepers,  desper- 
adoes, and  gamblers.  All  followed  tamely  and  suppliantly 
in  Refugio's  train. 

But  she  loved  only  Mascavel.  She  admitted  it  at  last  to 
Senor  Garfias,  when  that  wiry  little  creature  demanded  that 
she  make  a  choice.  The  senor  was  aghast.  The  possibility 
of  it  had  not  occurred  to  him. 

"  Antonio  Mascavel ! "  he  said.  "  But  you  do  not  know 
him." 

Refugio  nodded  her  little  head.     "Si,"  she  said. 

"  Where  have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

She  was  not  minded  to  tell  of  the  meetings  in  the  willow- 
hidden  bed  of  the  arroyoy  so  she  held  her  peace. 

"But  the  man  is  a  bad  character.     He  is  a  gambler." 

Still  Refugio  was  silent.  There  must  be  better  arguments 
than  faults,  vices,  or  crimes  to  bring  against  the  unanswer- 
able one  that  a  woman  loves. 

Of  this  Senor  Garfias  became  gradually  aware  after  he 
had  protested  for  hours  and  for  days,  and  after  finding  that 
despite  his  prohibitions,  despite  close  supervision,  his  fair 
daughter  and  Mascavel  were  in  constant  communication. 

Then  he  hunted  out  Antonio  himself  where  he  sat  playing 
at  cards  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Lafayette,  and  ne  pleaded 
with  him,  courteously  and  respectfully,  for  Mascavel  was  a 
big  man  and  a  desperate  one.  But  he,  too,  answered  that 
he  loved,  and  when  all  was  said  and  done,  it  had  gone  no 
farther  than  this,  that  they  both  loved,  and  that  wisdom 
might  stand  aside. 

Garfias  went  with  his  baffled  hopes  to  Senor  Vejar — the 
brother  of  Sola.  The  house  of  Vejar — a  two-roomed  adobe 
which  had  never  been  white-washed — stood  several  hundred 
yards  farther  north  along  the  road  than  that  of  Garfias. 
It  was  the  last  one  before  the  open  country,  and  had  no 
neighbors. 

Senor  Vejar  was  much  younger  than  Garfias.  He  had 
the  same  mighty  brow  and  powerful  mouth  that  made  his 
sister  hideous  to  a  race  that  loves  all  things  gentle  and 
gracious.  He  was  one  of  those  who  pined  for  Refugio,  but 
her  father  did  not  know  this.  So  he  told  him  the  whole  story 
of  his  thwarted  will  and  plans,  and  implored  advice  as  he 
made  a  cigarette, 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  cursed  laws  of  the  Gringoes  ;  if 
things  were  as  they  were  in  my  youth,  I  could  force  my  own 
daughter  to  marry  the  man  I  pleased,"  he  said. 

Vejar  shook  his  head.  "  You  can  not  do  that,"  he 
answered. 

"  What,  then,  shall  I  do  ?  "  Garfias  was  moved  to  the 
point  of  tears.  They  hung  on  his  long  black  lashes  and 
dropped  on  his  old  blue  overalls. 

The  situation  was  too  complicated  to  be  set  straight  in  a 
moment.  It  was  not  simplified  by  Vejar's  having  his  own 
suit  and  chances  to  consider.  "  I  can  not  advise  you  at 
once,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  think  and  will  help  you,  if  I  can,  in 
the  morning."  He  took  counsel  with  his  sister  when  Garfias 
had  ridden  away. 

"  Oh  !  "  snarled  Sola,  "  the  love  of  Antonio  !     A  thousand 
dollars  would  bury  it  so  deep  that  it  would  never  rise  again." 
"Yet,"    said    her    brother,    not    understanding    woman, 
"  you  would  be  glad  to  have  it." 

The  deep  eyes  shone.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  And  I  could  have  it  for 
a  thousand  dollars — perhaps  less." 

"At  that  cost  you  must  be  content  to  go  without  it. 
What  advice  shall  I  give  to  Don  Garfias  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know?  Let  him  see  to  his  own  troubles, 
and  be  glad  that  your  sister  is  not  so  beautiful  that  you 
have  no  peace  because  of  her." 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  a  horse  stopped  at  Vejar's 
adobe.  Vejar  had  been  asleep.  He  jumped  up  and  went 
to  the  door.  He  had  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  his  re- 
volver. A  man  stood  under  the  broken-down  ra?nada. 
Before  he  spoke,  the  Mexican  had  seen  by  the  moonlight 
that  he  was  a  Gringo.  They  talked  together  in  low  tones 
until  Sola  joined  them,  rubbing  her  eyes  and  moving  noise- 
lessly, with  her  bare  feet,  across  the  dirt  floor. 

"This  man,"  said  her  brother,  "is  an  American.  He 
says  he  has  ridden  all  day  to  get  into  Los  Angeles  before 
night,  but  his  horse  went  lame.     It   is  so  bad  now  that  he 


can  go  no  farther,  and  he  wishes  to  stay  here  until  morn- 
ing." 

"  Let  him  stay,"  said  Sola,  not  too  graciously.  "  He  can 
have  my  bed.     I  can  not  sleep."  ' 

Vejar  grunted  in  much  contempt.  "  Mascavel  does  not 
lie  awake  for  you,"  he  said. 

Sola  made  no  answer.  She  accepted  the  fact.  She  put 
the  American  upon  the  blanket-covered  willow  boughs  that 
she  called  her  bed.  Her  brother  tied  the  horse  beside  his 
own  in  the  roofless  adobe  outhouse,  and  fed  it  some  hay.  He 
did  nothing  for  its  lame  foot.  The  suffering  of  a  dumb 
brute  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  a  Mexican,  when  it 
is  not  cause  for  laughter. 

The  American  was  a  mere  youth.  Sola  saw  that  when 
the  patch  of  moonlight  finally  worked  around  to  where  he 
lay.  He  was  so  still  that  she  began  to  think  he  might  be 
dead.  So  she  rose  from  where  she  sat  upon  the  floor,  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  and  went  near  to  see  if  he  were  breath- 
ing. It  seemed  that  he  slept  very  lightly,  for  he  started  up, 
with  his  left  hand  upon  his  belt  and  his  right  hand  upon  his 
revolver. 

"  You  were  so  still  I  thought  you  might  be  dead,"  said 
Sola,  in  her  deep,  placid  voice,  full  of  the  Indian  sweetness 
of  sound.  He  took  his  hand  from  the  weapon  and  lay  back 
shamefacedly.  It  was  only  a  woman,  a  thick-set,  lazy,  good- 
hearted  Mexican.  He  had  not  been  able  to  see  her  face, 
and  he  did  not  know  that  the  comfortless  pallet  was  her  bed. 
He  turned  on  it  and  fell  asleep  again.  But  Sola  sat  think- 
ing. Long  after  her  brother  was  dreaming  in  the  next  room 
she  crouched,  looking  into  the  darkness  with  her  great,  wide 
eyes — seeing  nothing.  And  in  her  brain  ran  the  clink  of 
the  coins  as  the  young  Gringo  had  put  his  hand  to  his  belt. 
There  was  a  purpose  in  her  unflinching  mind.  That  she  de- 
bated it  therein  was  due  only  to  her  uncertainty  as  to  how 
many  coins  had  clinked,  as  to  whether  there  were  enough  to 
buy  Antonio  Mascavel.  Five  hundred  dollars  would  do  it — 
for  a  time.  After  that  he  might  kill  her  ;  or  he  might  let 
her  live  and  go  away  with  Refugio — which  would  be  worse. 
He  was  a  gambler  through  and  through,  and  none  the  less 
so  because  of  being  luckless.  A  few  hundred  dollars  in 
actual  cash  would  present  to  him  unlimited  possibilities  of 
the  wealth  that  it  might  win.  And  there  is  always  the  poor 
chance,  in  a  woman's  mind,  that  the  man  may  learn  to  love 
as  she  loves.  He  might  forget  Refugio  ;  or  she  might  marry 
some  one  else. 

She  went  slipping  across  the  earthen  floor  and  groped  in 
a  corner  behind  a  string  of  chiles.  Her  hand  came  out 
from  the  shadow  holding  a  knife  that  gleamed  as  she 
moved  back  through  the  strip  of  moonlight  and  toward  the 
willow-bough  pallet  where  the  incautious  youth  lay,  sleep- 
ing heavily  now. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  she  went  into  the  room  where  her 
brother  lay  upon  a  bed  like  her  own.  She  roused  him  with 
her  bare  foot.     He  turned  with  a  sleepy  grunt. 

"Get   up   and   come   here,"   she  said.     She   was    not  a 
capricious  creature.     It  was  her  way  to  do  little,  but  that  in.. 
dogged  earnest.     So   Vejar  sprang  up  and  went  with  her.* 
She  stopped  beside  the  bed  and  pointed  down  to  the  body. 

"  I  have  killed  him,"  she  said. 

Vejar  made  no  answer.     He  did  not  understand. 

"  I  have  killed  him,"  she  repeated.  "  You  take  him  away 
and  bury  him." 

It  flashed  upon  Vejar  that  what  his  sister  said  was  true. 
He  was  frightened.  He  dropped  down  beside  the  body 
and  dragged  it  into  the  streak  of  moonlight. 

"Take  care,"  Sola  warned  him  ;  "if  there  is  blood  on 
the  floor  it  can  be  seen.  I  can  burn  the  blanket  that  is  on 
the  bed  ;  and  no  one  saw  him  come." 

Vejar  let  the  body  fall,  and  stood  up  facing  her.  She 
could  see  the  dreadful  light  in  his  eyes,  but  she  did  not  care. 

"You  can  turn  his  horse  loose  and  it  will  never  be 
known,"  she  said,  indifferently.  "He  had  money.  There 
is  eight  hundred  dollars.  I  have  counted  it.  Antonio  will 
marry  me  for  that." 

Vejar  struck  her  down  with  a  blow  on  the  breast.  She  sat 
upon  the  floor  as  quietly  as  if  she  were  basking  in  the  sun, 
dreaming  the  eternal  Mexican  dreams. 

"  If  you  hit  me  again,  I  shall  say  that  you  did  it.  They 
would  believe  me." 

Vejar  stood  thinking,  with  the  body  and  the  woman  at  his 
feet.  He  knew  that  she  was  right.  The  Gringoes  would 
believe  a  woman.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  fools.  She 
held  his  life  in  her  hard,  broad  bands,  and  she  would  give  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  soft-eyed  gambler  as  calmly,  as  relent- 
lessly as  she  had  given  that  of  the  boy  between  them. 

He  carried  the  body  out  and  buried  it  before  dawn,  far 
from  the  adobe,  and  so  skillfully  that  there  were  no  traces  of 
the  spot.  Then  he  turned  the  lame  horse  loose,  and  it  wan- 
dered into  the  town. 

For  the  sake  of  the  forty  gold  pieces  that  were  Sola 
Vejar's  dowry  that  she  had  come  by,  he  did  not  ask  how — 
nor  care — that  conjured  up  visions  of  limitless  wealth  to  be 
won,  Antonio  Mascavel  consented  to  take  her  and  let  the  un- 
gilded  beauty  of  Refugio  Garfias  go. 

Many  Americans  disappeared  in  those  days,  and  were 
never  accounted  for.  It  was  so.  with  the  one  who  had 
started  from  the  San  Fernando  district  to  Los  Angeles,  fool- 
ishly carrying  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  his  belt — some  said 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars.  The  sheriff  and  a  posse 
searched  and  did  not  find  him  ;  that  was  all. 

Antonio  lived  with  Sola  for  a  year,  and  she  was  happy — 
through  no  fault  of  his.  His  luck  turned,  and  he  won,  with 
her  nest-egg,  the  fortune  he  had  dreamed  of.  Having  done 
so,  he  left  her  and  went  across  the  border. 

For  a  long  time  Sola  mourned,  sullenly  and  deeply  ;  then — 
Vejar  having  been  killed  at  a  round-up  by  an  enraged  steer — 
she  took  up  her  abode  with  Refugio,  and  became  a  devoted 
and  patient  nurse  to  her  children. 

For  Refugio  had  married  the  rich  American,  and  had  long 
since  forgiven  the  defection  of  Mascavel  and  the  woman 
who  had  caused  it.  Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  May,  189S. 


May  23,  189S. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


IN    SOCIETY    AND    OUT. 


Doings    of    the    Metropolis    Discussed    by    Geraldine    Bonner— The 

War.  the  "Gallant  Seventh,"  and  the  Volunteers— Divorces, 

Social,  Theatrical,  and   Otherwise. 

There  is  nothing  thought  of  or  talked  of  here  but  war. 
One  would  think,  to  hear  the  conversation  that  goes  on  in 
the  street,  in  cars,  at  the  theatres,  at  dinners,  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  lying  off  Sandy  Hook  waiting  to  bom- 
bard the  city.  Men  talk  of  "going  to  the  front"  as  if  the 
days  of  the  Civil  War  were  back  again.  And  you  hear  on 
every  side  of  you  the  same  remark  from  the  unattached 
men  of  society  and  the  hard-worked  fathers  of  families  : 
"  Oh,  I  expect  to  enlist  on  the  second  call." 

Meantime  patriotism  can  find  vent  only  in  buying  flags 
and  hanging  them  out  over  the  front  porch.  The  demand 
has  been  so  great  that  the  regular  stock  of  flags  has  been 
exhausted,  and  for  a  time  one  could  purchase  only  what  were 
called  "second-class  flags" — a  banner  made  in  a  New 
Jersey  factory,  in  which  by  some  curious  error  too  many 
stars  were  woven.  Splendid,  newly  made  "  Old  Glorys " 
and  torn,  faded  ones,  that  have  seen  service  many  times  be- 
fore, veil  the  face  of  the  city  in  a  fluttering  of  red,  white, 
and  blue. 

This  week  the  churches  have  flung  out  their  banners. 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  has  decorated  itself  gloriously  for 
patriotism  and  the  archbishop's  birthday.  On  the  front  of 
the  block  it  occupies  four  poles  have  been  planted,  each  one 
surmounted  by  a  large  flag.  Over  each  of  the  three  en- 
trances there  is  a  drapery  of  flags  with  a  shield  in  the  middle 
and  a  gilt  American  eagle  over  alL  No  other  church  in  the 
city  has  decked  itself  in  such  an  elaborate  and  splendid 
manner.  Across  the  Avenue  the  Vanderbilt  houses  have 
stood  severely  dark  and  flagless  until  a  day  or  two  ago, 
when  a  huge  banner  was  hung  from  the  second  story  of  the 
Sloane  house,  whence  it  reached  nearly  to  the  ground. 
The  side  streets  that  branch  from  this  portion  of  the  Avenue 
furnish  a  perspective  of  drooping  bunting  that  almost  hides 
the  conservative  brown-stone  fronts. 

Outside  the  hanging  out  of  the  flags  there  is  nothing  very 
warlike  afoot.  The  papers  have  maintained  a  respectful 
reserve  on  the  subject  of  the  behavior  of  "the  gallant 
Seventh" — not  so  the  people.  New  York  has  suffered  a 
bitter  disappointment  in  the  attitude  taken  by  the  regiment 
that  has  been  its  pride  and  joy.  One  hears  the  most  violent 
opinions  expressed  by  people  generally  cool  and  unemo- 
tional The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  angrily  condemna- 
tory. Now  and  then  a  voice  is  lifted  applauding  the  moral 
courage  required  for  taking  and  maintaining  such  a  stand. 
But  it  would  seem  that  these  are  days  when  moral  courage 
counts  for  little.  That  type  of  physical  courage  which  goes 
gayly  to  the  front  with  a  laugh  and  a  cheer  is  what  the 
public  wants  to  see  and  applaud. 

Every  few  days  regiments  gather  and  are  deported  to 
Hempstead,  on  Long  Island.  The  other  morning 
these  marched  down  Fifth  Avenue  and  tore  that  part  of  the 
city  up  as  though  an  earthquake  had  shaken  it  from  its  aris- 
tocratic calm.  Women  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  and  screamed, 
and  waved  handkerchiefs,  and  sometimes  wept.  On  its 
downward  way  it  passed  one  of  the  largest  boys'  schools  in 
the  city.  From  doors  and  windows  the  boys  burst  out,  and 
amid  the  loud  cheering  of  a  full-grown  crowd  their  shrill 
cries  sounded  high  and  clear,  like  whistles.  The  marching 
soldiers  looked  a  rather  pale  and  delicate  contingent.  They 
had  the  air  of  men  who  had  spent  their  lives  over  desks  in 
offices.     But  their  faces  were  grave  and  intelligent. 

Out  at  Hempstead  everything  is  pleasant  when  the  weather 
is  fine.  But  as  the  weather  has  been  anything  but  fine  of 
late — the  whole  State  growing  green  and  leafy  under  perpet- 
ual warm  showers — camp-life  must  be  rather  a  dismal  ex- 
perience. It  must  be  especially  trying  to  the  men  who  have 
come  from  a  sphere  of  society  where  living  is  made  as  lux- 
urious as  possible,  and  there  are  a  good  many  of  these  dandy- 
soldiers  in  the  New  York  militia.  The  other  morning  they 
rose  to  a  breakfast  of  camp-coffee  and  pie.  On  a  New 
England  stomach  this  might  rest  in  peace,  but  outside  the 
Great  Pie  Belt  that  would  be  a  miracle.  Still,  whether  they 
ever  see  any  fighting  or  not,  the  indoor  men  will  benefit  by 
a  sojourn  in  the  fresh  air,  and  the  men  of  clubs  and  restau- 
rants will  not  suffer  by  a  less  elaborate  diet. 

To  turn  from  "  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glori- 
ous war  "  is  to  find  very  little  that  is  interesting.  When  you 
have  been  keyed  up  to  concert  pitch  this  way  and  expect  to 
hear  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  squealing  of  the  fife  dis- 
turbing the  level,  harmonious  roar  of  Fifth  Avenue,  you  do 
not  have  much  interest  to  bestow  upon  the  on  dits  and 
frivolities  of  the  day.  Society  has,  to  be  sure,  been  rather 
worked  up  over  two  divorces — one  in  its  own  exclusive 
ranks  and  one  well  outside  of  it,  but  still  sufficiently  pictur- 
esque to  attract  its  attention. 

The  former  is  that  of  the  lady  who  was  once  known  as 
"  the  beautiful  Miss  Hargous."  She  seeks  separation  from 
her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  married  some  six  or  eight 
years  ago.  She  is  mainly  interesting  as  having  been  the 
beauty  of  her  season.  This  is  a  statement  which  sometimes 
surprises  outsiders,  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Miss  Har- 
gous at  her  best  was  never  more  than  an  ordinarily  fresh- 
looking,  stylish  girl  It  is  said  that  the  establishing  of  her 
fame  as  a  beauty  was  due  to  the  diligence  of  some  society 
reporters  in  always  alluding  to  her  as  "  the  beautiful  Miss 
Hargous."  The  story  goes  that  these  men  made  a  bet  at  a 
newspaper  dinner  that  they  could,  through  the  power  of  press 
notices,  give  to  any  fairly  good-looking  woman  in  New  York 
society  a  reputation  for  peerless  beauty.  Miss  Hargous, 
then  a  debutante  of  wealth  and  position,  was  selected  as  the 
lady  to  be  lifted  into  that  high  rank.  Whether  the  story 
is  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  before  her  first  season  was 
over  she  was  acknowledged,  not  only  by  the  society  report- 
ers, but  by  society  itself,  to  be  more  lavishly  dowered  with 
the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  than  any  woman  who  had  been  seen 
in  New  York  for  many  years. 


The  second  divorcee  is  the  lady  called  Mrs.  de  la  Mar, 
whose  loveliness  of  face,  figure,  and  wardrobe  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  comment.  I  never  admired  Mrs.  de  la 
Mar  myself.  She  was  of  that  cigar-box  type  of  beauty 
which  means  a  pink-and-white  complexion,  large,  fawn-like 
eyes,  a  little,  rose-bud  mouth,  and  a  plump,  much-corseted 
figure.  Still,  I  know  that  the  world  in  general  thought  her 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  her  photographs  were  always 
greeting  you  in  the  pages  of  the  ten-cent  magazines  in 
those  libelous  articles  called  "  Types  of  American  Beauty." 
Even  before  her  marriage  she  was  celebrated  as  one  favored 
in  good  looks  beyond  her  fellows.  She  had  the  same 
talent  as  Richard  le  Gallienne  for  making  a  startlingly  beau- 
tiful photograph.  I  saw  Richard  le  Gallienne  the  other  day, 
and  then  I  saw  his  new  picture  which  goes  with  "  The  Ro- 
mance of  Zion  Chapel" — well,  that  is  another  subject,  which 
I  will  pursue  at  a  more  fitting  opportunity. 

The  most  picturesque  possession  of  Mrs.  de  la  Mar  was 
Mr.  de  la  Mar.  He  was  said  to  be  a  Dutchman  by  birth, 
and  to  have  made  his  fortune — twenty-five  millions  it  is  put 
at — in  Idaho.  People  here  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
West,  so  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  de  la  Mar  had 
made  it  in  Mexico,  where  he  discovered  the  lost  mines  of 
the  Montezumas.  Anyway,  that  he  had  it  was  the  main 
point,  and  he  certainly  did  have  piles  and  piles  of  money. 
Now  it  is  said  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  it  as  a  diver  off 
the  coast  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  First  he  dove  for  other 
men,  and  then,  while  so  employed,  he  saved  up  enough 
money  not  only  to  dive  for  himself,  but  to  buy  one  or  two 
wrecked  ships,  which  he  brought  up  and  sold  at  a  profit. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  fortune.  The  bulk  of  it 
came  "from  the  West."  And  yet,  after  this,  American 
novel-writers  go  to  Europe  for  their  materials  !  I  am  getting 
to  think  that  we  are  a  nation  with  no  sense  of  the  romantic 
and  unusual. 

There  is  still  another  set  of  divorces  which  is  causing 
comment  and  interest.  These  are  those  which  must  be 
granted  before  Mr.  de  Wolf  Hopper  can  marry  Miss  Nella 
Bergen  and  Mrs.  de  Wolf  Hopper  can  marry  somebody  or 
other,  just  whom  it  is  not  yet  known.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
that  Mrs.  de  Wolf  Hopper  has  no  particular  intention  of 
reentering  the  married  state.  The  press,  en  masse,  seems 
to  take  this  suggestion  as  a  direct  personal  grievance,  and 
when  Mrs.  Hopper  tells  its  representatives  that  she  has 
not  yet  fixed  upon  her  second  choice,  and  gently  but  firmly 
denies  that  she  is  going  to  marry  the  gentleman  they  have 
been  kind  enough  to  select  for  her,  they  go  away  and  write 
aggrieved  articles  full  of  a  hurt  suggestion  that  the  lady  with 
the  fascinating  smile  has  been  deceiving  them. 

In  theatrical  circles  it  does  not  appear  as  if  anybody  could 
get  married  without  half  a  dozen  people  getting  divorced. 
That  is  the  invariable  preliminary.  When  you  hear  of  the 
stars  of  dramatic  empire  wending  their  way  westward  to 
North  Dakota,  you  may  know  that  somebody  is  engaged. 
The  old-fashioned  style  of  the  wedding  of  the  spinster  and 
the  bachelor  seems  to  be  quite  out  of  date  in  Stageland.  It 
is  only  in  the  Frohman  associations  that  the  single  leading 
lady  weds  the  single  juvenile.  And,  as  everybody  knows, 
the  tendency  to  matrimony  which  has  distinguished  the 
Frohman  companies  of  late  has  been  a  source  of  aggrava- 
tion to  the  management  and  of  serious  falling  off  in  the 
box-office  receipts. 

The  public  absolutely  refuses  to  take  as  much  interest  in 
married  players  as  they  do  in  single  ones.  The  question 
now  is  :  Do  not  the  players  who  have  been  married, 
divorced,  and  remarried  come  under  quite  a  different  head 
to  players  who  have  just  plainly  married  and  stayed  mar- 
ried in  a  spiritless,  domestic  way  ?  Certainly  if  what  the 
public  object  to  is  the  lack  of  romance  involved  in  the 
dead  humdrum  of  a  happy  union,  they  ought  to  view  with 
an  approving  eye  the  much-wedded  and  divorced  players 
whose  marital  experiences  have  been  varied  and  miserable. 
This  is  the  regular  French  ideal — that  before  one  can  act 
one  must  have  felt,  and  the  larger  one's  range  of  tragic  ad- 
ventures and  heart-breaking  experiences,  the  wider  and 
deeper  one's  sympathies  and  comprehensions.  Serene  and 
peaceful  seclusion  is  not  considered  conducive  to  artistic 
proficiency.  The  Muse  is  not  at  home  on  the  domestic 
hearth But,  good  heavens  !  this  is  an  immense  sub- 
ject, four  columns  long  at  least,  and  here  I  am  almost  at  the 
end  of  my  two. 

Miss  Nella  Bergen  Sa'n  Franciscans  will  remember  as  the 
Princess,  or  Duchess,  or  some  such  title,  in  "  El  Capitan." 
She  is  more  remarkable  for  size  than  anything  else,  being  a 
woman  of  great  height  and  proportionate  breadth.  She 
looks  as  if  she  might  weigh  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
and  yet,  being  well-proportioned  and  tall,  she  is  not  a  fat  or 
clumsy  person.  Her  voice  is  rather  painful,  mainly  because, 
like  all  the  comic-opera  voices,  it  has  been  over-used.  She 
is  the  type  of  woman  that  people  call  "  Junoesque,"  a  type 
that  has  fewer  admirers  in  New  York — the  city  of  sylph- 
like figures — than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

New  York,  May  5,  1S98.  Geraldine  Bonner. 


The  New  Jersey  State  experiment  station  at  New  Bruns- 
wick has  been  grafting  insects  and  producing  monstrosities 
by  grafting  half  of  one  insect  upon  half  of  another.  The 
experiments  were  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Professor 
Smith  before  the  New  Jersey  Microscopical  Society.  "All 
that  is  necessary  to  do,"  said  Professor  Smith,  "is  to  get  any 
number  of  pupa?  of  moths,  put  them  on  ice,  cut  off  their  heads 
or  their  tails,  solder  them  together  with  paraffine  wax,  and 
let  them  grow."  Dr.  Smith  showed  how  Professor  Cramp- 
ton,  of  Ithica,  N.  Y.,  had  soldered  the  head  of  one  moth  to 
the  tail  of  a  second  ;  how  he  had  united  heads  to  heads, 
abdomens  to  abdomens,  backs  to  backs,  and  breasts  to 
breasts.     A  fair  percentage  of  the  insects  live. 

At  Pompeii  a  mosaic  life-size  portrait  of  a  woman,  said  to 
be  the  first  antique  portrait  in  mosaic  ever  discovered,  has 
been  found  near  the  house  of  the  Vettii.  The  workmanship 
is  so  fine  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  that  it  is  not  a  painting. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Commodore  Dewey  has  been  a  widower  for  more  than 
I  twenty  years. 

Three  American  women  have  recently  published  novels  in 
England — Mrs.  Atherton,  Amelie  Rives  (who  still  writes 
under  that  name),  and  Kate  Douglas  Wtggin. 

Charles  Dana  Gibson,  the  artist,  has  concluded  his  win- 
ter's sojourn  in  Egypt,  where  he  has  been  working  on 
Egyptian  subjects  for  his  pictures,  and  has  gone  for  a  stay 
at  Vienna. 

Charles  Dewey,  brother  of  the  now  famous  commodore, 
is  president  of  a  life-insurance  company  at  Montpelier,  Vt. 
He  and  his  wife  recently  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  brother  of  the  German  em- 
peror, was  tendered  a  ball  while  in  Shanghai,  China,  recently, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  presented  with  gold  and  jade  art 
works  valued  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  is  an  officer   in   the   Spanish 
navy,  and  who  recently  notified  Queen  Christina  that  pres- 
sure of  private  business  would  prevent  his  entering  active 
J  service,  has  since  turned  up  in  London  as  a  lecturer  before  a 
learned  society  on  the  subject  of  "  Oceanography." 

Lady  Stella  and  Lady  Dorothea  Hope,  sisters  of  Lord 
Hopeton,  have  taken  a  small  farm  in  the  south-east  of  Eng- 
land, their  intention  being  to  breed  and  train  ponies.  Both 
young  women  are  capital  whips  and  expert  veterinarians, 
being  quite  able  to  care  and  prescribe  for  sick  stock.  They 
are  girls  of  charming  manners. 

Blanche  Sully,  who  died  last  week  in  Philadelphia,  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Sully,  the  famous  portrait-painter,  and 
had  the  unique  distinction  of  posing  in  the  royal  robes  and 
jewels  worn  by  Queen  Victoria  at  her  coronation,  for  her 
father's  portrait  of  that  monarch  now  owned  by  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  St.  George  in  Philadelphia. 

The  father  of  the  French  Chamber,  Henri  De  Lacretelle, 
who  is  eighty-three  years  of  age,  has  retired  from  parlia- 
mentary life.  He  has  represented  Macon,  but  recently  be- 
came so  infirm  that  he  had  to  be  carried  in  and  out  of  the 
Chamber,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
speeches  and  scenes  which  went  on  around  him. 

Europeans  who  claim  to  know  Don  Vincente  Montejo  y 
Frillo,  the  vice-admiral  whose  fleet  was  crushed  in  Manila 
Bay,  say  that  he  is  an  unusually  high  type  of  Spaniard  ;  they 
credit  him  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sea  strategy  and 
an  excellent  control  of  men,  as  well  as  the  splendid  courage 
i  and  patriotism  he  displayed  in  fighting  as  long  as  he  had  a 
deck  to  stand  on. 

There  is  a  new  Turkish  minister  at  Washington.  His 
name  is  £\Ii  F  trough  Bey,  and  he  is  a  native  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  was  made  third  secretary  of  the  Turkish  em- 
bassy in  Paris  soon  after  leaving  school,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  law  and  obtain  a 
degree  at  the  University  of  Political  Science.  He  is  of 
medium  height,  with  brown  hair  and  eyes  and  fair  com- 
plexion. 

Since  her  coronation,  Queen  Victoria  has  been  in  receipt 
of  nearly  $3,000,000  a  year  from  the  government.  Of 
this  about  $600,000  goes  for  salaries  of  her  household, 
$60,000  for  bounties  and  alms,  $96,000  for  annuities  and 
pensions,  and  $750,000  for  miscellaneous  expenses.  She 
also  receives  $450,000  a  year  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Other  members  of  the  royal  family  receive  annuities 
amounting  to  $865,000  a  year. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  recently  stopped  for  a  little  relaxa- 
tion in  Paris  while  journeying  from  southern  France  to 
England.  Saturday  evening  he  witnessed  for  the  second 
time  the  performance  of  Lavedan's  new  play  at  the  Varie*tes, 
which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  "  wickedest"  play  now 
running  in  Paris.  The  prince  indulged  in  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne with  the  actresses  in  the  greenroom  after  the  per- 
formance. On  Sunday  he  went  to  the  races  at  Long- 
champs. 

A  newspaper  correspondent  offers  this  personal  description 
of  Maria  Christina,  Regent  of  Spain :  A  pale,  austere  face, 
cold  and  changeless  as  marble  ;  features  of  the  Austrian 
type,  with  full  lips  and  projecting  mouth  ;  blonde  hair,  with 
no  tinge  of  warmth,  what  the  French  call  ashen-blonde  ;  pale, 
steel-blue  eyes,  with  sparse  lashes,  and  unlighted  with  soft  or 
tender  gleams  ;  small  patrician  hands,  wrists,  and  feet  ;  a 
figure  graceful  and  charming  in  its  proud  carriage,  especially 
fitted  for  an  equestrienne,  and  she  rides  frequently. 

Sir  Thomas  H.  Sanderson,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  as  British  minister  at 
Washington,  was  assistant  to  the  late  Lord  Tenterden  as 
agent  of  the  British  Government  at  Geneva  in  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Alabama  claims  in  1S71  ;  was  private  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  when  the  latter  was  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  ;  private  secretary  to  the  late  Earl  Gran- 
ville, when  the  latter  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  ;  and  assistant  under- secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  in  18S9. 

Pope  Leo,  although  he  was  not  young  when  elected  to 
the  pontificate — for  he  was  sixty-seven  at  the  time — has 
already  held  it  for  a  longer  time  than  the  gTeat  majority  of 
his  long  line  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  predecessors. 
Only  eleven  Popes  in  all  have  reigned  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  Leo  the  Thirteenth  has  already  reigned  twenty- 
one  years.  Longevity  is  traditional  in  his  family.  During 
his  pontificate  he  has  seen  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  cardinals  die,  and  of  the  council  which  elected  him  in 
1878  there  are  only  two  survivors — Cardinal  Martel,  be 
1806,  and  Cardinal  Canassa,  born  in  1809. 


THE        ARGON  A  UT. 
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ANTI-AMERICAN    FRANCE. 


The  Government  is  Neutral,  the  Press  Conservative,  and  the  People 

for  Spain— What  they  are  Doing  for  the  Dons— 

The  American  Colony. 

The  attitude  of  the  French  people  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  epitomized  by  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  University  of  Jena  in  a  now  much-discussed  lecture 
which  he  delivered  to  his  pupils  the  other  day.  As  an  epi- 
logue to  the  lecture,  he  related  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb.     There  is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.     All  France 

both  Paris  and  the  provinces — is  possessed  with  the  fear 

that  the  United  States  has  started  in  on  an  aggressive  policy 
of  territorial  aggrandizement  that  will  end  in  driving  all 
European  powers  from  the  Western  continent.  "  How  can 
we  recognize  the  right  of  a  nation  to  '  liberate  '  the  colonies 
of  another  nation — we  who  have  vassals  of  every  color  in 
Africa,  America,  Asia,  and  Oceanica  ?  "  asks  a  temperate 
writer  in  the  Figaro,  and  all  France  is  echoing  the  question. 
The  only  friends  among  the  Paris  press  that  America  has 
in  this  war  are  the  red  republican  journals  ;  the  organs  that 
espoused  Zola's  cause,  such  as  Clemenceau's  L'Aurore, 
Goblet's  radical-socialist  Petite  Republique,  the  new  women's 
paper,  La  Fronde;  and,  strangely  enough  in  this  company, 
considering  his  attitude  in  the  Zola  trial,  Rochefort's 
V Intransigeant.  They  protest  against  Spain's  tyranny  in 
Cuba,  and  see  in  the  action  of  the  United  States  only  the 
aiding  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressors. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  other  papers,  moderate 
republican  and  conservative,  express  themselves  temper- 
ately but  unmistakably,  avowing  sympathy  for  Spain  and 
condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  United  States.  The 
Figaro  is,  to  an  extent,  "  on  the  fence."  It  prints  contra- 
dictory articles  from  various  contributors,  but  the  general 
tone  is  anti-American.  Thus  one  writer  recalls  the  letter 
Bancroft  wrote  in  1871,  when  American  minister  to  Berlin, 
felicitating  Bismarck  on  the  Prussian  victories  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  German  empire,  and  it  points  out 
that,  in  the  middle  of  1897,  the  present  American  em- 
bassador's predecessor,  Eustis,  had  hardly  left  his  post, 
where  he  had  for  four  years  been  the  recipient  of  lavish 
official  and  private  hospitality,  when  he  published  in  an 
American  review  his  impressions  of  France  and  her  future, 
declaring  that  France  was  in  her  decadence,  owing  to  the  in- 
efficience  of  the  government,  and  predicting  her  early  de- 
struction. 

The  Temps  says  that  the  tact,  dignity,  and  courtesy  shown 
by  Spain,  and  her  patriotism,  should  assure  her  of  and  pre- 
serve for  her,  "  in  the  exercise  of  her  rights,  which  are  un- 
deniable," the  sympathies  of  Europe.  The  Journal  des 
De'bats  finds  no  precedent  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  and  declares  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  be- 
coming "  a  direct  menace  to  the  powers  that  possess  an  inch 
of  ground  in  the  New  World."  The  Petit  Journal  says 
what  has  happened  to  Spain  proves  that  it  \vill  na(:  do  to 
count  on  the  impartiality  and  honesty  of  other  nations  "if 
one  would  not  be  the  victim  of  a  surprise  or  a  treacherous 
attack." 

The  Soleil  is  more  inflammatory.  It  declares  that  "  the 
war  which  has  just  begun  is  more  than  a  conflict  between 
two  nations  :  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  Latin  race  against  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  of  Catholicism  against  Protestantism, 
of  monarchy  against  republican  democracy."  The  Gaulois 
went  further  still.  It  issued  a  call  to  the  entire  French  press, 
a  few  days  ago,  to  join  in  a  public  demonstration  of  sympathy 
with  Spain  ;  but  the  government — which  issued  a  formal 
declaration  of  neutrality  yesterday — brought  pressure  to 
bear,  and  aborted  the  movement. 

So  much  for  the  press  and  the  government.  Among  the 
people,  expression  of  sympathy  with  Spain  is  much  more 
open.  The  bourgeoisie  bewails  the  loss  of  at  least  one 
season  of  American  trade,  by  which,  in  exchange  for  cereals, 
cotton,  and  petroleum,  they  sell  400,000,000  francs'  worth 
of  goods,  and  the  managers  of  theatres,  hotels,  and 
restaurants  are  afraid  that  American  visitors  will  stay  away 
from  Paris  and  spend  their  money  elsewhere.  Moreover, 
the  French  bankers  have  enormous  interests  across  the 
Pyrenees.  Three  -  fourths  of  the  500,000,000  francs  of 
foreign  capital  invested  in  Spain  is  held  by  Frenchmen,  and 
they  bitterly  declare  that  the  war  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  if  American  speculators  had  not  had  Cuban 
bonds  in  their  pockets. 

But  the  mass  of  the  people  are  loud  in  their  denunciation 
of  President  McKinley  and  the  American  Congress.  The 
professors  of  the  faculties  of  law  in  Paris  and  Aix  have  de- 
clared in  a  formal  protestation  that  the  United  States  has  com- 
menced "  a  war  of  pure  ambition,  even  if  it  is  not  inspired 
by  still  more  odious  motives — motives  of  base  and  sordid 
cupidity  "  ;  and  they  added  that  Europe  will  be  happy  if  she 
escapes  the  ambition  of  the  Americans,  and  invite  her  to 
"  put  a  definite  end  to  scandals  of  this  sort." 

A  good  part  of  the  excitement,  as  visible  in  the  streets, 
centres  around  the  Spanish  embassy,  where  a  subscription 
for  the  war  was  opened  two  or  three  days  ago.  It  already 
amounts  to  half  a  million  francs.  The  Spanish  colony  talk 
of  increasing  this  by  theatrical  benefits.  In  the  street  before 
the  embassy  doors  there  has  been  not  a  little  fiery  speech- 
making,  and  a  great  many  young  Frenchmen  have  offered 
their  services  to  Spain.  These  offers,  however,  could  not 
be  accepted,  as  Spain  has  no  foreign  legion.  A  delegation 
of  students  from  the  Latin  quarter  was  among  the  visitors 
on  Wednesday.  They  delivered  a  somewhat  remarkable 
message,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  committee,  in  the  name  of  the  students  of  Paris,  send  to  the 
students  of  Spain  the  affectionate  expression  of  their  confraternity  and 
pray  fjr  the  triumph  of  the  generous  Spanish  nation.  Long  live 
Spain  !     Long  live  the  Latin  races  1  " 

Even  the  women  of  Paris  have  given  active  expression  to 

the'    Spanish  sympathy.     The  French  Red  Cross  Society, 

the    \ssociation  of   French  Ladies,  the  Union  of  Women 

of   France,   and  the  Young  Girls  of  France  have  opened 

■ascriptions  for  the  Spanish  ambulances. 


Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  ill-favor  with  which  the 
American  Government  is  regarded  here,  the  American 
colony,  which  consists  of  ten  women  to  one  man,  is  in  no 
sort  of  danger,  but  its  members  are  not  much  in  evidence. 
There  is  almost  nothing  being  done  by  them  in  a  social  way, 
except  an  occasional  dinner  at  the  embassy  in  the  Rue 
Villejust.  The  most  recent  of  these  was  given  last  Wednes- 
day, and  the  list  of  guests  is  sufficiently  significant  to  war- 
rant me  in  reproducing  it.  The  company  comprised  Em- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Horace  Porter  ;  the  Russian  embassa- 
dor and  the  Princess  Ouroussoff;  M.  Hanotaux,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  ;  the  ministers  of  Portugal  and  Japan  ;  Mme. 
Kurino,  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish,  M.  Crozier,  the 
Comtesse  de  Castellane  (nt'e  Gould),  Mrs.  Astor,  Mrs. 
Bradley-Martin,  Mrs.  Garrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Porter,  Miss  Randell,  Mrs.  Scott,  and  Messrs.  F.  Martin 
and  Sands.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  April  30,  1898. 

OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Cumberland. 
At  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lay, 

On  board  of  the  Cumberland,  sloop-of-war ; 
And  at  times  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past, 
Or  a  bugle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  the  shore. 

Then  far  away  to  the  south  uprose 

A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke, 
And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak. 

Down  upon  us  heavily  runs, 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  fort  ; 
Then  conies  a  puff  of  smoke  from  her  guns, 
And  leaps  the  terrible  death, 
With  fiery  breath, 
From  each  open  port. 

We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 
Defiance  back  in  a  full  broadside ! 
As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate. 
Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 

"  Strike  your  flag  t  "  the  rebel  cries, 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain. 
"  Never!"  our  gallant  Morris  replies: 

"  It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield  !  " 

And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 

Then  like  a  kraken  huge  and  black, 

She  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp! 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a-wrack, 
•  With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death, 

And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  morn,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay, 

Still  floated  our  flag  at  the  mainmast  head. 
Lord,  how  beautiful  was  thy  day  1 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
%  Was  a  whisper  of  prayer, 

Or  a  dirge  for  the  dead. 

Ho  !  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the  seas  ! 

Ye  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream. 
Ho !  brave  land  !  with  hearts  like  these, 
Thy  flag,  that  is  rent  in  twain, 
Shall  be  one  again, 
And  without  a  seam. — Longfellow. 


Our  Country's  Call. 

Lay  down  the  axe,  fling  by  the  spade  ; 

Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plow  ; 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet-blade 

For  arms  like  yours  are  fitter  now  ; 
And  let  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen 

Quit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle-field. 

Our  country  calls ;  away  !  away  ! 

To  where  the  blood-stream  blots  the  green  ; 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 

That  Time  in  alt  his -course  has  seen. 
See,  from  a  thousand  coverts — see 

Spring  the  armed  foes  that  haunt  her  track  ; 
They  rush  to  smite  her  down,  and  we 

Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 

Ho  1  sturdy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave, 

And  moved  as  soon  to  fear  and  flight, 
Men  of  the  glade  and  forest !  leave 

Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight. 
The  arms  that  wield  the  axe  must  pour 

An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe  ; 
His  serried  ranks  shall  reel  before 

The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  low. 

And  ye  who  breast  the  mountain  storm 

By  grassy  steep  or  highland  lake, 
Come,  for  the  land  ye  love,  to  form 

A  bulwark  that  no  foe  can  break. 
Stand,  like  your  own  gray  cliffs  that  mock 

The  whirlwind  ;  stand  in  her  defense  : 
The  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rock, 

As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

And  ye  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand. 

Swift  rivers,  rising  far  away, 
Come  from  the  depth  of  her  green  land 

As  mighty  in  your  march  as  they  ; 
As  terrible  as  when  the  rains 

Have  swelled  them  over  bank  and  bourne, 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 

And  sweep  along  the  woods  uptorn. 

And  ye  who  throng  beside  the  deep, 

Her  ports  and  hamlets  of  the  strand, 
In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 

On  his  long- murmuring  marge  of  sand, 
Come,  like  that  deep,  when,  o'er  his  brim, 

He  rises,  all  his  floods  to  pour. 
And  flings  the  proudest  bark  that  swim 

A  helpless  wreck  against  his  shore. 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords-  of  old 

Won  the  fair  land  in  which  they  dwell ; 
But  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 

The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land, 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand, 

And  Glorious  must  their  triumph  be. 

—  William  Cullen  Bryani, 


BRITONS    FOR    AMERICA. 


"Cockaigne"    Writes    of  the  War  Feeling  in   Great  Britain — Our 

Action    Evokes  the   Esteem   of  England's  Population — 

Probable  Motives  of  the  British  Government. 


The  war  feeling  in  England  is  now  decidedly  for  America. 
I  do  not  mean  only  with  the  government — for  that  is  an 
assured  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  motive — but  with  the 
people.  And  this  latter  state  of  things  has  shown  itself 
chiefly  since  the  war  began.  Before,  there  was  a  sort  of 
belief  that  the  United  States  was  indulging  in  a  lot  of  tall 
talk  which  would  come  to  nothing.  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
give  a  better  illustration  of  what  I  mean  than  the  following  : 
About  three  weeks  ago  I  was  staying  with  a  friend  in  the 
country,  and  every  evening  we  used  to  walk  over  to  the 
railway  station  to  get  the  latest  editions  of  the  London 
Globe  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  On  one  of  these  occasions  I 
said  to  the  news-agent  at  Smith's  book-stall : 

"War  yet?" 

"  War,  sir?"  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  "  There  ain't  a-goin' 
to  be  no  war.  Neither  on  'em  can  fight.  One  party's  all 
buncome  and  the  other's  rotten.     Fight?     No  fear." 

The  man  is  rather  a  live  man  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
can  be  taken  as  a  fair  spokesman  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
class  of  Englishmen.  I  did  not  say  anything,  but  took  my 
papers  in  silence.  It  does  no  good  to  talk  to  men  like  that. 
You  must  show  acts  if  you  want  to  impress  them.  Well,  a 
few  nights  ago  I  ran  down  to  see  this  same  friend.  As  I 
passed  the  book-stall  on  my  arrival,  I  said  to  the  news- 
man, who  stood  out  in  front  sorting  papers  : 

"How  about  the  war,  Jenkins?" 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  sir.  The  Yankees  mean  business 
this  time,  no  mistake.  They're  a-showin'  their  British 
stock,"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee. 

It  amused  me,  this  sudden  flop  over.  But  it  is  a  good 
example  of  other  people.  It  is  not  so  much  in  big  things 
that  one  sees  it,  but  in  small.  For  example,  I  have  again 
met  the  lady  who,  a  short  time  ago,  thought  the  Spanish 
would  give  the  Americans  a  good  thrashing.  Some  one 
mentioned  the  American  navy. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  suddenly  broke  out,  "  that  the 
handsomest  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  an  American 
naval  officer.  Tall,  and  fair,  and  slight,  and  such  lovely 
eyes  ! "  and  she  closed  her  own  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
rapture  at  the  recollection. 

"And  wherever  did  you  happen  to  see  an  American  naval 
officer  ?  "  asked  a  spinster  of  maturer  years,  as  she  glared  jeal- 
ously over  her  tea-cup  at  the  other.     "  Not  here  in  London  ?  " 

"  Oh,  deaf,  no.     It  was  when  dad  commanded  the  First 

Battalion  of  the  Fusileers  at  Malta.     He  was  on  a 

man-of-war  in  the   Mediterranean  that  came   into    Valetta 
while  we  were  there.     Such  a  lovely  dancer,  too  !  " 

I  did  not  hear  more,  for  I  had  to  hand  the  bread  and  but- 
ter and  mustard  and  cress  sandwiches  to  an  old  lady  on  the 
other  -^ide  of  the  room,  and  when  I  got  back  the  Maltese 
young  lady  was  taking  her  departure  with  her  mamma. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  has  risen  a  good 
many  pegs  in  English  estimation  by  showing  such  prompt 
willingness  to  fight.  You  can  not  help  seeing  it  everywhere 
you  go. 

As  for  the  government,  of  course  sentimental  feelings  do 
not  influence  it.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  detract  from 
the  genuineness  of  England's  present  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  United  States.  I  am  only  suggesting  the  cause  which 
actuates  it.  Just  now  England  needs  an  ally  herself  on  the 
Chinese  question,  and  America,  which  is  growing  more  pow- 
erful in  Europe's  eyes,  maybe  secured  with  a  little  maneuver- 
ing. And  then  the  territory  which  may  fall  captive  to  Amer- 
ican arms  !  What  is  to  become  of  Manila,  for  example  ? 
The  United  States  will  not  want  it  after  the  war  is  over.  It 
would  just  suit  England  to  possess  it,  and — well,  it  is  only 
natural.  Nations  are  like  people,  and  know  the  buttered 
side  of  the  bread  just  the  same.  But  all  the  same,  it  is  a  big 
pull  for  America  to  have  England  for  a  friend  just  now. 
Austria  and  France  would  not  be  long  in  intervening  on  be- 
half of  Spain  if  it  wasn't  for  England's  magnificent  navy. 
Germany,  too,  is  kept  hesitating.  Also  Russia.  It  is  not 
love  for  Spain  so  much  as  dislike  for  America. 

Now,  when  England  is  a  friend  in  need,  the  American 
people  ought  to  feel  cordial  to  her  ;  they  ought  to  cheer 
the  Union  Jack  whenever  they  see  it,  as  the  British  tars  ate 
cheering  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  may  not  be  another  influence  at  work — one 
that  has  been  more  potent  than  all  others  since  the  creation 
of  the  world.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  is  an 
American.  So  also  is  the  wife  of  George  Curzon,  the 
under-secretary  of  war.  Add  to  these  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill,  a  woman  of  enormous  influence  and  popularity  ; 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whose  husband  is  the  head  of 
the  Primrose  League,  England's  greatest  Conservative  or- 
ganization ;  and  Lady  William  Beresford,  who  is  the  sister- 
in-law  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford — all  Americans — and  you 
have  a  cluster  of  feminine  influence  not  to  be  underrated. 
One  is  apt  to  sneer  at  these  marriages  of  American  heiresses 
to  Englishmen  of  title  and  position.  But  they  have  their 
useful  side.  By  the  bye,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Curzon,  whose  wife 
was  Miss  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  is  suffering  from  curvature  of 
the  spine.  He  is  one  of  the  most  rising  men  in  England  to- 
day. He  is  only  thirty-nine,  yet  he  is  doing  Lord  Salisbury's 
work  for  him.  Cockaigne. 

London,  April  30,  1S98. 


The  royal  palace  at  Madrid  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  in  the  world,  being  built  by  an  Italian  architect  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  at  a  cost  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  rival  to  the  French  palace 
at  Versailles.  The  material  is  white  marble.  It  is  four 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  each  way,  with  a  court  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  square,  roofed  with  glass. 
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SLAUGHTER    IN    CUBA. 

The  Military  Situation— Fraud  and  Selfishness  of  the  Army  Officers 

— Death-Trap  Hospitals— Horrible  Sufferings  of  the  Recon- 

centrados— A  War  of  Extermination. 

In  our  issue  of  May  9th  we  published  an  extended  review 
of  Grover  Flint's  "  Marching  With  Gomez,"  which  enabled 
the  reader  to  follow  the  life  of  the  insurgent  forces  on  the 
march,  in  camp,  and  in  battle.  An  equally  interesting  vol- 
ume, "The  Real  Condition  of  Cuba  To-Day,"  by  Stephen 
Bonsai,  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  the  other  side  of  this  bloody 
picture — the  life  of  the  Spanish  conscripts,  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  Cuban  prisoners,  and  the  sufferings  and  wretched 
condition  of  the  reconcentrados.  Mr.  Bonsai  acted  as  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1897,  previous  to  the  recall  of  General  Weyler, 
and,  although  there  have  been  many  exciting  and  important 
changes  in  the  situation  since  his  visit,  we  get  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  barbarous,  merciless,  and  ineffectual  methods  of 
warfare  employed  by  the  Spaniards  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  February,  1895.  He  divides  his  book  into  two 
parts,  the  situation  of  the  island  in  its  military,  political,  and 
financial  aspects  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year's  cam- 
paign, and  the  war  as  it  is  waged  upon  the  non-combatants. 
For  the  purpose  of  clearness,  Mr.  Bonsai  divides  the  island 
into  two  parts,  utilizing  the  Jucaro-  Moron  trocha  as  the 
divisional  line.     The  military  situation   is  thus  summarized  : 

To  the  east  of  this  trocha  lie  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Free  Cuba- 
Cuba  Libre.  Here  the  small  farmer  class  have  not  been  driven  into  the 
towns  to  sicken,  starve,  and  die.  They  still  occupy  their  homesteads  in 
the  campo  ;  and  while  they  have  often  suffered  from  the  military  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  their  vicinity,  both  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  and 
Cuban  forces,  they  have  in  a  great  measure  escaped  from  the  horrors 
which  characterize  this  inhuman  war.  Within  the  borders  of  Free 
Cuba,  which  in  extent  is  about  one-half  of  the  island,  the  Spaniards 
hold  some  twelve  or  fifteen  towns,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call 
strategic  points  of  great  importance.  Bayamo,  Jiguani,  and  Holguin 
are  the  only  inland  towns  which  now  occur  to  me  as  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Spaniards.  The  other  strategic  points  are  on  the  sea-coast, 
open  ports  and  roadsteads,  from  which  it  would  be  easy  to  withdraw. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  forces  from  these  points  by  the  military  authori- 
ties would  be  a  stroke  of  strategy  and  a  great  misfortune  to  the  insur- 
gents' forces  in  the  field.  For  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  during  the  last  twelve  months  the  army  of  Calixto  Garcia  has 
been  almost  exclusively  fed,  clothed,  and  armed  with  the  stores  captured 
from  the  military  convoys  which  are  weekly  sent  up  from  Manzanillo 
and  other  points  on  the  sea-coast  to  revictual  these  inland  garrisons, 
which  are  constantly  besieged  by  the  insurgent  bands. 

West  of  the  trocha  of  Jucaro-Moron — in  the  four  provinces  of  Santa 
Clara,  Matanzas,  Havana,  and  Pinar  del  Rio — the  conditions  observa- 
ble are  quite  different.  The  whole  country  has  been  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  ruins  and  ashes  by  what  General  Weyler  has  been  pleased  to  call  due 
process  of  military  law.  With  the  exception  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
Centrales,  or  sugar  estates,  there  has  not  been  left  standing  a  single 
house,  not  even  a  guano  hut,  in  these  four  provinces,  outside  of  the 
Spanish  lines  surrounding  the  occupied  towns.  While  these  sugar 
estates  have  been  guarded  by  large  bodies  of  regular  Spanish  troops 
and  by  bands  of  irregulars—  movilzados,  as  they  are  called — even  upon 
these  estates,  which  fly  the  Spanish  flag,  which  are  surrounded  by  in- 
numerable forts  and  trochas  on  a  small  scale,  not  a  single  sack  of  sugar 
has  been  made  that  has  not  paid  the  tax  imposed  by  the  local  prefecio 
of  the  Cuban  republic. 

In  these  four  provinces,  the  western  half  of  the  island,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  gray  and  smoking  ruins,  the  Spanish  guerillas,  and 
now  and  again  a  column  of  regular  troops,  roam  about  in  search  of  the 
patriot  pariidas,  with  whom,  however,  they  very  rarely  come  in  contact. 
The  Spaniards  keep  to  the  calzadas,  or  paved  highways,  the  Cubans 
patronize  the  country  roads  and  the  open  country.  And  so  hostile  meet- 
ings are  generally  obviaied,  except  when  one  side  or  the  other — because 
the  Spanish  forces  have  absolutely  adopted  the  Cuban  tactics — forms  an 
ambuscade,  or  sees  a  good  opportunity  for  a  little  bushwhacking. 

The  writer  attributes  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  campaign 
in  Cuba  to  the  poor  equipment  of  the  army  and  the  ill- 
trained  conscripts  : 

The  troops  were  clothed  in  linen,  while  the  experience  of  all  the 
European  powers  who  have  colonial  armies — such  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Holland  —  points  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  clothing 
men  with  flannel  when  campaigning  in  the  tropics.  They  have  been 
furnished  almost  exclusively  with  straw  shoes,  which  are  excellent  foot- 
gear for  the  dry  Biscayan  highlands,  but  which  become  as  heavy  as  lead 
and  go  to  pieces  after  a  day  in  the  Cuban  swamps.  There  is  not  a 
commissariat  train  in  the  whole  army  of  occupation,  and  not  a  single 
battery  of  mountain-guns.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  whether 
the  Spaniards  win  a  battle  or  not,  they  must  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
sallying  out  of  the  town  return  whence  they  came  for  provisions,  and 
however  desirable  may  be  the  strategic  point  which  they  carry  with 
their  impetuous  charge,  sooner  or  later,  generally  within  a  few  hours, 
they  are  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  base  of  supplies.  In  this  way,  of 
course,  no  headway  can  be  made.  Better  results  might  have  been  ob- 
tained if,  instead  of  these  quarter  of  a  million  ill-trained  and  badly 
equipped  boys,  fifty  thousand  picked  and  seasoned  troops  had  been 
placed  at  the  captain-general's  disposal,  and  the  money  which  has  been 
squandered  upon  the  transportation  and  the  care  of  the  useless  two 
hundred  thousand  had  been  expended  in  the  thorough  equipment  of 
this  array.  Under  such  conditions  as  these  the  Spaniards  could  have 
given  a  good  account  of  themselves  ;  they  could  have  brought  the 
Cubans  to  bay,  and  followed  up  their  successes  until  they  were  com- 
plete  and  ended  in  the  disbandment  or  surrender  of  the  patriot  forces. 
But,  under  the  present  conditions,  the  Cubans  have  never  had  to  fight 
unless  they  wanted  to,  and  they  have  always  chosen  the  moment  favor- 
able for  giving  battle  with  rare  discernment  and  judgment. 

The  Cuban  forces,  while  not  well  equipped,  have  many 
things  in  their  favor  : 

There  are  hill-locked  valleys  which  the  Cuban  forces  hold,  and  where 
their  cattle  graze  in  safety.  Here  they  have  even  planted  quick  crops, 
like  sweet  potatoes,  which  ripen  five  or  six  times  a  year.  Gomez  and 
his  leaders  have,  one  and  all,  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  the  fullest  extent.  Indeed,  the 
campaign  has  shown  Gomez  to  be  not  only  a  man  born  to  command, 
but  one  who  is  abreast  of  the  military  science  of  the  day,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  applied  to  the  peculiar  warfare  upon  which  he  is  engaged.  His  mas- 
terly circular  movements  never  fail  to  puzzle  those  who  would  bring  his 
army  to  bay,  and,  worn  out  by  the  chase,  the  Spanish  columns  never 
succeed  in  cornering  him.  The  half-grown  and  immature  boys,  the  raw 
recruits  which  Spain  has  sent  to  the  island,  serve  but  as  fodder  for  fevers 
and  other  diseases  to  feed  upon.  With  half  rations,  scant  clothing,  and 
little  or  no  pay,  and  that  in  a  depreciated  currency,  the  soldiers  are  only 
capable  of  doing  one  day's  work  in  seven,  but  the  wonder  to  me  is  that 
they  are  able  or  willing  to  shoulder  a  musket  at  all. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  is  that  the  life-blood  of  Spain  is  flowing 
from  every  pore.  The  priceless  lives  of  her  sons  and  all  her  borrowed 
treasure  are  being  poured  out  upon  this  thirsty  island  with  as  little  result 
as  though  it  were  all  poured  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Certainly  the 
campaign  closes  without  the  patriot  army  having  placed  to  their  credit 
any  exploit  which  can  be  compared  to  Maceo's  wonderful  march  from 
Camaguey  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  in  the  winter  of  1895-96.  But  even  had  it 
been  possible,  the  repetition  of  such  a  movement  would  have  been  use- 
less ;  and,  unlike  the  Spaniards,  the  Cubans  never  waste  a  man  or  a 
cartridge. 

The  campaign  has  been  one  of  starvation  rather  than  of  fighting, 
and  out  of  this  the  patriot  forces  have  emerged  successfully.     They  have 


with  them  cattle  sufficient  for  several  years  to  come,  and  crops  growing 
in  places  where  the  Spaniards  are  unable,  or  do  not  care  to  go,  to  de- 
stroy them.  In  the  Cienaga  de  Zapata,  or  the  great  salt  swamp  on  the 
south  coast,  which  the  Spaniards  have  never  dared  to  penetrate,  the 
Cubans  maintain  their  hospitals,  their  factories  for  the  repair  of  rifles, 
their  depots  of  stores,  their  tanneries,  and  their  salt  wells.  .  .  . 

Seeing  that  the  waiting  game  has  brought  them  within  measurable 
distance  of  complete  success,  the  Cubans  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
hazard  their  present  position  upon  a  battle.  They  have  very  little  more 
to  win,  and  a  great  deal  to  lose,  and  so.  in  the  main,  they  confine  their 
operations  to  harassing  the  Spaniards  as  much  as  possible  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  men  and  ammunition,  and  to  the  husbanding  of  their 
not  over-abundant  resources,  and  they  do  well.  I  saw  General  Weyler 
in  Santa  Clara,  and  he  was  loud  in  his  expression  of  contempt  for 
Gomez  and  his  army.  "I  have  never  been  able  to  get  up  with  him," 
he  said.  It  was  the  most  complete  and  unconscious  confession  of  failure 
that  I  have  ever  listened  to. 

The  officers  of  the  army  and  the  army  contractors  are  the 
only  Spanish  people  to  whom  the  war  of  extermination  ap- 
pears in  a  profitable  light.  It  is  into  their  pockets  that  the 
present  millions  for  which  Spain  has  mortgaged  her  future 
prosperity  has  found  its  way  : 

For  the  officers,  one  year's  service  in  Cuba  counts  as  two  at  home, 
and  they  receive  not  only  extra  colonial  pay,  but  the  plus  de  campaila, 
or  war  pay.  Promotion  is,  of  course,  most  rapid.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  army  in  a  good  humor.  Cirujeda,  the  lucky  man  whose 
column  killed  Maceo  in  the  dark,  was  a  captain  six  months  ago.  and 
today  he  is  a  colonel  ;  and  his  promotion  has  not  been  exceptionally 
rapid.  There  are  many  others  who  have  met  with  equal  fortune  or 
favor.  These  promotions,  and  the  reduction  by  one-half  of  the  time  of 
service  necessary  to  obtain  a  pension,  add  enormously  to  the  expense  of 
Spain's  permanent  military  establishment.  The  number  of  military 
crosses  with  pensions  attached  which  are  daily  granted,  and  with  large 
and  generous  pensions,  too,  in  view  of  the  conditions  and  cost  of  living 
in  Spain,  is  almost  incredible.  In  the  army  there  is  a  strange  custom. 
An  officer  who  has  been  under  fire,  or  even  a  soldier,  and  has  come  out 
of  this  ordeal,  invariably  expects  a  cross,  if  possible  San  Fernando 
laureado  (the  one  with  the  laurel  wreath),  or,  at  all  events,  one  of  the 
other  military  orders  of  merit,  with  a  little  pension  attached.  In  case 
his  superior  officer  does  not  call  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities 
to  the  bravery  he  has  exhibited,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  man  in  question 
to  draw  up  a  demand  for  the  reward  which  he  covets,  and  send  it  on  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  This  proceeding  is  customary,  and  is  not  con- 
sidered immodest  or  vainglorious.  The  petitioner  does  not  have  to 
make  good  his  claim  or  bring  forward  any  evidence  whatsoever.  His 
word  must  be  implicitly  accepted.  Should  the  hapless  commander  choose 
to  refuse  the  recompense,  the  only  way  he  can  do  so  is  to  secure  the 
testimony  of  an  officer  present,  who  must  be  willing  to  testify  that  the 
conduct  of  the  petitioner  was  not  so  remarkable  after  all,  and,  of  course, 
this  is  very  difficult  to  do. 

The  longer  the  war  continues  the  higher  will  be  the  rank  that  the 
officers  attain,  and  the  nearer  they  will  be  to  the  pension  goal.  So  it  is, 
perhaps,  natural  that  they  hold  their  tongues,  and  do  not  admit  the 
futility  of  the  operations  upon  which  they  are  engaged,  submitting  with- 
out a  murmur  to  having  their  personal  situations  bettered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country.  From  the  foregoing,  I  think  it  will  be  clear  what 
a  strange  and  discouraging  system  Spain  has  adopted  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Instead  of  offering  incentives  to  a  speedy  pacification,  she  is 
granting  bounties  and  premiums  upon  delay  and  failure.  If  the  pay 
and  the  perquisites  had  been  drawn  up  on  a  decreasing  instead  of  an 
increasing  scale,  I  believe  the  Spanish  army  would  have  made  a  belter 
showing, 

Of  the  thousands  of  Spanish  conscripts  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  fevers,  and  want  of  wholesome  rations,  and 
proper  clothing  in  the  field,  Mr.  Bonsai  says  : 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  guerillas,  those  convict-trained  bands 
who  steal  right  and  left,  who  lay  hands  upon  all  they  see  and  covet,  and 
who  will  be  the  last  to  starve,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  regular 
army  alone,  we  will  find  that  of  all  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
meu  of  that  great  armada — the  greatest  in  point  of  numbers  that  ever 
crossed  the  western  seas — there  are  not  left  to-day  five  thousand  men 
capable  of  marching  from  the  Battery  to  Central  Park  with  campaign 
equipment.  Some  military  critics  have  expressed  their  wonderment  as 
to  how  Weyler  could  get  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  upon  the  little 
island.  He  did  accomplish  it,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  be  might  have 
failed  for  want  of  room  had  he  not  put  so  many  of  them  underground, 
and  not  in  the  barracks.  There  are  no  reliable  figures  as  to  the  mortal- 
ity in  the  Spanish  army  of  occupation  during  the  last  two  years.  We 
can  only  judge  of  the  ravages  which  the  climate  has  wrought  as  we  see 
the  skeleton  regiments  and  the  shrunken  battalions  limp  by.  Fortunate, 
indeed,  have  been  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  Cuban  bullets.  Fortu- 
nate, indeed,  those  who  have  escaped  the  calvary  that  awaits  the  wounded 
or  the  sick  Spanish  soldier  on  his  way  from  the  colors  to  the  hospital  and 
to  the  grave.  A  Spanish  soldier  with  sturdy  constitution  may  survive 
the  swamp  fevers  and  the  utter  want  of  wholesome  rations  and  proper 
clothing  in  the  field  ;  but  once,  however  slight  his  wound  or  his  sickness 
— once  dispatched  to  the  hospital,  his  case  is  helpless  indeed,  and  his 
comrades  do  not  scruple  to  divide  up  among  them  his  poor  belongings, 
knowing  full  well  that  while  some  may  have  returned  from  the  dead  and 
the  grave,  no  man  ever  comes  back  from  San  Ambrosio  or  similar  hos- 
pitals. The  army  surgeons  have  little  or  no  quinine,  and  in  the  few 
places  where  antiseptics  have  been  provided,  they  are  doled  out  so  care- 
fully as  to  defeat  their  purpose. 

An  example  of  the  useless  labor  upon  which  the  Spanish 
troops  have  been  engaged,  and  how  deadly  to  the  soldiers 
the  useless  task  has  proved,  is  the  Mariel-Majana  trocha^ 
which  was  devised  to  cut  off"  the  Cuban  forces  in  Pinar  del 
Rio  from  all  assistance  of  the  Cuban  armies  in  the  east 
until  the  Spanish  columns  in  the  field  could  hunt  them  down 
and  compel  surrender : 

The  trocha,  or  military  trench,  across  Pinar  del  Rio  was  dug  out  and 
an  embankment  thrown  up,  with  little  forts  built  here- and  there,  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  In  many  places  the  trenches  ran  through 
swamps,  and  the  long-covered-up  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  that 
was  now  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  bred  a  malarial 
pestilence  which,  from  November  1st  last  to  March  of  this  year,  in- 
valided twelve  thousand  men,  only  counting  those  who  were  working 
upon  the  trench  and  the  detachments  that  were  stationed  there  to  guard 
it.  These  figures,  from  Spanish  sources,  are  reliable,  though  the 
figures  that  the  same  doctors  of  the  Spanish  army,  from  whom  I 
gathered  the  foregoing,  send  home  to  Madrid  are  not.  The  reason  or 
argument  of  this  singular  system  of  "double-entry"  book-keeping  is 
somewhat  as  follows  :  It  is  not  worth  while  lying  about  the  number  of 
the  sick.  In  fact,  it  is  just  as  well  10  have  a  good  round  number  of  them 
as  a  prttext  and  excuse  to  draw  the  medical  supplies,  which  never  reach 
the  hospitals.  But  it  would  not  do  to  announce  anything  like  the  real 
number  of  deaths,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  names  of  the 
dead  soldiers  would  then  be  taken  off  the  pay-rolls,  and  that  would 
never  do  ;  for  the  officers,  who  are  drawing  the  pay  of  these  dead  men, 
need  these  little  perquisites  so  much.  .  .  . 

But  the  ditch  which  the  poor  conscripts  of  Spain  built  has  gone  to 
rack  and  ruin,  and  the  rains  have  well-nigh  washed  away  all  traces  of 
their  useless  labor  and  their  shallow  graves,  and  they  are  no  more  re- 
membered save  in  the  darkened  homes  on  the  tawny  peninsula,  where 
Rachel  is  weeping  for  her  children  and  will  not  be  comforted.  It  is  only 
the  mothers  of  Spain  who  realize  the  terrible  discrepancy  of  numbers 
between  the  list  of  soldiers  that  is  sent  home  to  the  treasury  department 
in  Madrid,  and  that  sadly  shorter  list  which  is  furnished  to  the  com- 
manding officers — a  list  of  really  effective  men,  which  is  sent  up  to 
Havana  when  every  now  and  then  it  is  proposed  by  Weyler  to  undertake 
active  operations  in  Cuba. 

General  Weyler's  plan  of  "concentrating  "  the  peaceable 
Cubans  of  the  four  western  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Clara  into  certain  specified 
stations  is  thus  described  : 

Weyler  published  the  proclamation  under  which  the  various  com- 
manders of  military  districts  were  intrusted  to  give  the  peasants  a 
period  of  eight  days  in  which  to  leave  their  homes  and  to  take  them- 


selves to  the  stations  designated.  The  soldiers  then  burned  down  their 
homes,  confiscated  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  took  all  that  belonged  to 
them  that  was  worth  taking.  .  .  .  The  execution  of  this  simply  bar- 
barous proclamation  was  intrusted  almost  exclusively  to  those  convict 
gangs  who  are  known  as  guerillas,  or  irregular  troops  ;  you  can  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  how  often  these  military  evictions  and  the  plunder  of 
private  property  gave  rise  to  bloodshed  and  cold-blooded  murder.  In- 
deed, murder  and  bloodshed  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  every  dis- 
trict of  these  four  provinces,  and  not  a  few,  fearing  the  end  of  a  policy 
which  began  in  this  way,  preferred  to  incur  the  risk  of  endeavoring  to 
escape  and  of  disobeying  the  proclamation,  and  are  now  living  in  caves 
and  concealed  hovels.  These  refugees,  should  they  be  discovered  by 
the  Spanish  columns,  would  be,  and  often  are,  shot  down  in  cold 
blood.  General  Weyler's  proclamation  of  October  21,  1896,  authorizes 
such  a  course,  and  disobedience  would  be  punishable  by  death.  It 
was  with  the  purpose  of  starving  out  these  people,  as  well  as  the 
armed  insurgents  in  the  field,  that  the  orders  were  given  at  the  palace 
to  the  commanders  of  the  respective  military  districts  to  burn  and  rav- 
age the  country,  to  cut  down  every  green  thing  that  grows,  and  to  dig 
up  every  root  that  might  help  to  sustain  human  life. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  towns  and  villages  which  are  held  and 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and  are  within  the  military  lines  which 
they  still  maintain,  there  has  not  been  left  standing  a  single  home,  how- 
ever modest  and  lowly,  from  the  Jucaro-Moron  trocha  to  Cape  San 
Antonio.  By  the  first  of  December  last  four  hundred  thousand  of  these 
non-combatants  and  peace-loving  peasants,  including  their  aged  and 
infirm  parents,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  were  "concentrated"  in 
the  stations,  which,  whether  they  were  chosen  with  this  object  in  view  or 
not.  have  proven  admirably  adapted  to  the  realization  of  a  policy  of  ex- 
termination. Military  cordons  were  thrown  about  these  stations  at  that 
time,  and  from  that  day  to  this  not  a  single  one  of  these  pacificos  has 
been  allowed  to  cross  the  lines  of  the  station  where  he  is  penned  up,  ex- 
cept on  exceedingly  rare  occasions,  when  one  has  now  and  again  been 
granted  a  military  pass  as  a  special  and  often  a  very  dearly  bought 
favor,  and  the  permission  given  was,  of  course,  for  only  a  very  few 
hours. 

Concerning  their  miserable  existence  in  these  "  starvation 
stations,"  the  author  writes  : 

In  the  western  provinces  we  find  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  people  penned  up  in  starvation  stations,  and  a  prey  to  all  kinds 
of  epidemic  disease.  They  are  without  means  and  without  food,  and 
with  only  the  shelter  that  the  dried  palm-leaves  of  their  hastily  erected 
bohios  afford,  and  in  the  rainy  season  that  is  no  shelter  at  all.  They 
have  less  clothing  than  the  Patagonian  savages,  and,  half  naked,  they 
sleep  upon  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  noxious  vapors  which  these  low- 
lying  swamp  lands  emit.  They  have  no  prospect  before  them  but  to  die, 
or,  what  is  more  cruel,  to  see  those  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood  dying 
about  them,  and  to  be  powerless  to  succor  and  to  save.  About  these 
starvation  stations  the  savage  sentries  pace  up  and  down  with  ready  rifle 
and  bared  mackete,  to  shoot  down  and  to  cut  up  any  one  who  dares  to 
cross  the  line.  And  yet,  who  are  these  men  who  are  shot  down  in  the 
night  like  midnight  marauders  ?  And  why  is  it  they  seek,  with  all  the 
desperate  courage  of  despair,  to  cross  that  line  where  de.tih  is  always 
awaiting  their  coming,  and  almost  invariably  overtakes  them  ?  They 
are  simply  attempting  to  get  beyond  the  starvation  lines,  to  dig  there 
potatoes  and  yams  to  bring  home  again  to  the  hovel  in  which  their  fam- 
ilies are  housed,  with  death  and  hunger  all  about  ihem.  And  they  do 
their  simple  duty,  not  blinded  as  to  the  danger  or  without  warning  as  to 
their  probable  fate,  for  hardly  an  hour  of  their  interminable  day  passes 
without  their  bearing  the  sharp  click  of  the  trigger  and  the  hoarse  cry  of 
the  sentry  which  precede  the  murderous  volley ;  and  every  morning, 
through  the  narrow,  filthy  lanes  upon  which  their  huts  have  been 
erected,  the  guerillas  drive  along  the  pack-mules  bearing  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  those  who  have  been  punished  cruelly  for  the  crime  of  seeking 
food  to  keep  their  children  from  starving.  This  colossal  crime,  with  all 
the  refinement  of  slow  torture,  is  so  barbarous,  so  blood-thirsty,  and  yet 
so  exquisite,  that  the  human  mind  refuses  to  believe  it.  and  revolts  at  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  conceived,  planned,  and  plotted  by  a  man.  And 
yet  this  crime,  this  murder  of  thousands  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children,  is  being  daily  committed  in  Cuba. 

Despite  the  fact  that  almost  all  Spanish  soldiers  of 
Spanish  birth,  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Cubans,  have 
been  released,  the  Spaniards  have  not  pursued  this  policy  of 
mercy  : 

There  is  no  record  kept,  or,  at  least,  there  is  no  record  that  is  access- 
ible, of  the  number  of  so-called  insurgents  that  have  been  shot  down 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  during  the 
regime  of  Martinez  Campos,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  but  one  Cuban 
patriot  was  murdered  in  this  dastardly  way,  and  General  Campos  has 
said  openly  and  publicly  that  he  deplored  it,  and  would  regret  not  hav- 
ing prevented  it  every  day  of  his  life.  Under  General  Weyler  there 
have  been  at  least  a  thousand  assassinations  of  this  order  during  the 
second  year.  I  refer,  of  course,  only  to  the  shootings  that  have  taken 
place  in  public  and  in  fortresses  after  court-martial  proceedings  have 
been  held.  How  many  executions  have  taken  place  out  in  the  helds  no 
man  can  even  conjecture.  During  the  six  days  from  March  17th  to  23d, 
in  Matanzas,  seventeen  were  shot  in  this  way  that  I  know  of  and  can 
personally  vouch  for,  and  1  am  creditably  informed,  and  I  draw  my  in- 
formation in  this  instance  from  Spanish  sources,  that  ninety-two  men 
have  been  shot  in  San  Severino  during  the  period  from  December  1st 
to  March  20th,  and  during  the  same  time  there  took  place  in  the  Cabana 
prison  in  Havana  sixty-four  executions.  In  Santa  Clara  prison  and  in 
Cienfuegos,  during  the  same  period,  there  have  taken  place  at  least  a 
hundred  and  sixty  of  these  executions. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  the  following  extract  concerning 
the  unfortunate  Cubans  who  are  exiled  to  the  penal  settle- 
ments on  the  African  coast : 

A  very  great  majority  of  these  men  represent  the  /lite  of  Cuban 
society.  They  are  lawyers,  doctors,  planters,  and  merchants.  As  a 
general  thing  no  direct  charge  is  ever  brought  against  them.  They  have 
simply  been  denounced  to  the  authorities  by  police  spies  as  sympathizing 
with  the  patriot  cause.  Others  have  been  selected  simply  because  of  their 
intelligence  and  of  their  leading  position  in  the  community  ;  for  in  their 
police  proceedings,  at  least,  the  Spanish  authorities  never  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  every  htjo  de  la  tierra  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
character  must  sympathize  with  those  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  in  the 
struggle  which  can  only  terminate  in  the  emancipation  of  an  outraged 
and  long-oppressed  people.  They  are  given  no  trial  or  opportunity 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  charges  preferred,  or  to  show  that  there 
is  no  charge  against  them  at  all.  and  they  are  sentenced  to  exile 
for  life  on  what  is  merely  an  administrative  order,  not  seldom  inspired 
by  personal  feeling  and  private  revenge.  The  mail -steamers  leave 
Havana  for  Spain  every  ten  days.  During  the  regime  of  General  Weyler 
these  packets  have  carried  on  the  average  200  deportados  each  voyage, 
or  600  a  month,  or  about  8,400  during  the  fourteen  months  General 
Weyler  has  acted  as  captain- general.  Campos  deported  fewer,  about 
2,000  during  his  stay  in  Cuba.  So  we  find  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  at  least  10.000  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Cuba  have 
been  torn  from  their  families  without  charge  or  explanation,  and  sen- 
tenced to  exile,  generally  for  life,  to  the  filthy,  over-crowded  galeras  of 
Ceuta  or  the  deadly  swamps  of  Fernando  Po,  in  comparison  with 
which  places  Siberia  is  a  terrestrial  paradise.  I  can  not  recall  a  single 
Cuban  family  of  prominence  that  does  not  mourn  as  dead  at  least  one 
member  banished  to  these  penal  settlements.  With  a  good  constitution 
and  plenty  of  money  to  bribe  the  jailers  it  is  possible  to  survive  in 
Ceuta,  but  no  one  comes  back  from  Fernando  Po. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


Total  abstainers  will  be  inclined  to  make  much  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  a  report  of  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Delearde  on  alcohol,  in  relation  to  diseases  produced  by  the 
action  of  microbes.  It  seems  that,  on  the  whole,  the  effect 
of  alcohol  is  to  weaken  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  mi- 
crobe attack.  A  drunkard  vaccinated  at  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute for  rabies  was  treated  at  the  same  time  as  a  child  bitten 
by  the  same  dog.  The  man  drank  all  through  his 
He  died  of  rabies,  while  the  child  continues  well  and  . 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Well  of  English  Undefiled. 
It  is  now  a  third  of  a  century  since  Alexander  Mac- 
millan  proposed  to  publish  a  popular  "  Globe  "  edi- 
tion of  ' '  The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  "  on  the  lines 
of  the  "Globe"  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  had 
just  been  issued  in  1864.  There  were  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  access  to  and  study  of  the 
original  manuscripts,  which  are  stored  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  British  Museum.  There 
were  few  scholars  adapted  to  the  special  work  who 
could  give  it  the  vast  amount  of  time  required,  and 
some  of  those  died  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
to  the  infinite  loss  of  Chaucer  students,  philologists, 
bibliographers,  and  antiquaries. 

Of  the  corps  of  editors  who  have  finally  completed 
the  work.  Dr.  Heath  and  Dr.  Pollard  are  Londoners, 
as  Chaucer  was  ;  Professor  McCormick  is  a  successor 
of  the  Scottish  poets  and  students  who  did  so  much 
for  Chaucer's  honor  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
Professor  Liddell  is  an  American  occupying  the  chair 
of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
The  final  workers  may  thus  claim  to  represent  the 
different  countries  in  which  their  favorite  poet  was 
best  loved  and  most  studied. 

The  work  has  been  divided  between  these  four,  and 
the  volume  commences  with  the  Canterbury  Tales,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  pieces  in  their  chronological  order, 
as  this  could  be  best  determined.  An  introduction 
embraces  a  life  of  the  poet  and  a  detailed  account  of 
the  manuscripts  from  which  his  works  are  produced. 
A  glossary  is  appended  for  working  purposes,  which 
dtfines  all  the  quaint  words  of  the  text  which  are  not 
dow  in  use  with  the  same  meaning.  Many  Ameri- 
cans are  now  studying  French,  Spanish,  and  other 
modem  languages  who  would  find  difficulty  in  read- 
ing these  pages.  This  popular  edition  furnishes  such 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  ancient 
rudiments  of  their  own  tongue. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
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A  New  Book  on  Alaska. 

Harry  de  Windt,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  and  the  author  of  "A  Ride  to 
India,"  has  produced  a  new  volume  of  exploration 
and  travel  which  happens  to  be  exceedingly  timely. 
It  is  entitled  "Through  the  Gold-Fields  of  Alaska 
to  Behring  Straits."  Mr.  de  Windt  left  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1896  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  journey 
from  New  York  to  Paris  by  land — that  is  to  say,  he 
proposed  to  cross  the  Behring  Straits  on  the  ice,  a 
feat  which  it  is  said  has  never  been  accomplished. 
This  intention  having  failed,  Mr.  de  Windt  turned 
his  attention  to  Alaska,  the  new  gold-fields  of  the 
Klondike,  and  some  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
our  Arctic  Territory  and  of  Siberia,  and  the  result  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  Alaskan  literature  as  well  as  a 
narration  of  thrilling  adventure. 

The  author's  route  was  to  Juneau  by  way  of  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  and  thence  across  the  Chilkoot  Pass, 
where  he  encountered  and  overcame  terrible  difficul- 
ties. Then  follow  the  risks  of  the  rapids  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Klondike  in  the  earlier  days  of  discovery 
before  the  region  became  the  objective  point  of  thou- 
sands and  the  name  became  common  in  every  house- 
hold throughout  the  civilized  world.  From  the  gold- 
fields  Mr.  de  Windt  proceeded  down  the  Yukon  to 
St.  Michael,  and  found  that  travel  upon  the  ice  of 
Behring  Straits  was  impracticable.  However,  he 
crossed  to  the  Asiatic  side,  being  conveyed  by  a  United 
States  revenue  cutter.  Here  he  found  his  passage 
barred  by  Siberian  Indians.  He  was  detained  by  the 
Tchuktchi  tribe  a  virtual  prisoner  for  four  months, 
when  he  was  rescued  by  an  American  whaler. 

The  perils  of  these  four  months,  and  the  condition 
and  customs  of  these  Indians,  hemmed  in  as  they  are 
between  the  Arctic  seas  and  the  snow-bound  Siberian 
desert,  are  so  appalling  that  but  for  the  known  accu- 
racy and  sense  of  responsibility  which  characterize 
the  writings  of  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  author's  account  would  seem  incredible. 
The  rescue  was  accomplished  by  the  steam-whaler 
Belvedere,  which  landed  the  author  safely  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  book  contains  informational  appendixes  in 
which  are  given  the  required  outfits  for  a  journey 
from  Juneau  to  the  Klondike,  a  table  of  distances 
on  the  route,  an  article  on  the  Canadian  route  via 
Edmonton,  directions  for  locating  claims,  prices  of 
Alaskan  furs,  and  a  glossary  of  the  Tchuktchi  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  finely  printed  octavo  volume  em- 
bellished with  numerous  full-plate  engravings,  por- 
trait of  the  author,  and  a  folded  map  of  Alaska  and 
the  North-West  Territory. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $2.50. 

Travelers'  Tales  by  H.  B.  Fuller. 

"  From  the  Other  Side"  is  the  title  of  a  book  con- 
taining four  short  stories  by  Henry  B.  Fuller.  The 
author  acquired  a  sudden  fame  among  the  literary 
elect  a  few  years  ago,  by  writing  an  esoteric  romance 
entitled  "  The  Chevalier  of  Pensieri-Vani,"  and  later 
he  appealed  to  quite  another  branch  of  the  reading 
public  by  giving  us  quite  the  best  novel  of  Chicago 
life  that  his  yet  appeared  in  "  The  Cliff  Dwellers." 

These  tales  "From  the  Other  Side"  are  stories  of 
Transabintic  travel,  and  combine  Mr.  Fuller's  two 
literacy  methods.  The  first  and  most  important  is 
"The  jreatest  of  These,"  so  illed  in  reference  to 
die  utt<  .  lack  of  charity  displayed  by  the  young  snob 
s  ;he  tale.    He  is  an  American  artist  traveling 


in  Italy  with  a  young  writer,  and  in  an  obscure  town 
they  come  upon  a  mysterious'  woman  who  arouses 
their  curiosity.  The  artist  thinks  himself  a  gTeat 
reader  of  character,  and  sets  about  making  a  study  of 
this  woman,  blundering  about  in  his  impertinent 
curiosity  until  the  reader  regrets  that  this  figment  of 
Mr.  Fuller's  fancy  has  not  a  corporeal  body  to  kick. 
The  few  characters  in  the  tale  are  well  drawn,  and 
there  are  occasional  clever  bits  of  dialogue  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  meddling  young 
jackanapes,  the  story  is  not  diverting. 

"What  Youth  Can  Do"  is  pleasanter  reading. 
The  title  is  something  of  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  not 
youth  alone,  but  remarkable  manly  beauty,  inflexible 
purpose,  and  unusual  mental  qualities  that  trans- 
ported Piero  from  the  gondolier's  platform  to  the 
rostrum  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Monte 
Citorio.  The  story  is  told  by  a  middle-aged  English- 
woman— to  whom  the  author  has  given  entirely  too 
much  "  character,"  just  as  an  amateur  actor  overdoes 
a  character  part— and  sets  forth  the  rise  of  a  gondolier 
who  becomes  a  senile  duchess's  favorite,  uses  the 
money  she  leaves  him  to  buy  a  title  by  having  an 
impoverished  principe  adopt  him,  marries  a  Birming- 
ham heiress,  captivates  the  neighbors  of  his  (adopted) 
father's  estate,  and  is  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  them,  and,  as  we  last  see  him,  is  on  the  highroad 
to  the  premiership  or  anything  else  he  may  fancy. 

The  third  story  is  "The  Pilgrim  Sons" — in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — those  latter- 
day  pilgrims  who  have  acquired  a  competence,  and 
with  the  society  bee  buzzing  in  their  bonnets,  return 
to  the  mother  country  to  shine  in  the  reflected  glory 
of  a  titled  nobility;  and  the  last,  "  Pasquale's  Pict- 
ure," is  a  pathetic  sketch  of  the  delight  of  an  old 
Italian  mother  when  a  gay  youDg  American  takes  a 
snap-shot  at  her  brave  young  son,  of  her  joy  in  the 
sun-print  he  gives  her  after  the  son  is  killed,  and  of 
her  despair  when  the  portrait  fades. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
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A  Romance  of  the  Bush. 

In  the  considerable  period  of  time  since  Australia 
has  been  colonized  but  two  novelists  have  made 
any  memorable  impression  on  literature.  They  are 
Marcus  A.  H.  Clarke  and  Thomas  Alexander 
Browne,  better  known  by  his  pseudonym  of  "  Rolfe 
Boldrewood."  Both  were  successful  writers  of  fiction 
and  both  chose  as  a  favorite  subject  the  portrayal  of 
Australian  life  and  adventure.  Rolf  Boldrewood  has 
written  a  new  story  of  Australian  life  entitled  "  Plain 
Living."  Instead  of  the  pictures  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence rife  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  country  the  new 
story  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  cares  and  pleasures, 
hopes  and  disappointments,  of  the  life  of  an  Aus- 
tralian squatter  of  the  present  day  in  the  bush. 
There-is  plenty  of  incident  and  romance  to  hold  the 
attention,  and  all  turns  out  as  happily  as  honest 
work,  an  affectionate  family,  and  a  large  legacy  from 
England  could  conspire  to  make  it. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.75. 

♦ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  fourth  edition  of  "  The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  by 
Egerton  Castle,  a  romance  in  the  style  of  Anthony 
Hope's  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  is  announced  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

M.  Julian  Viaud,  who  has  won  fame  for  himself 
as  "  Pierre  Loti,"  and  who  was  recently  retired  from 
the  French  navy,  has  offered  his  services  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  Of  his  interview  with  the  queen  he 
said:  "  I  told  her  that  I  could  report  what  all  my 
friends  said  at  my  departure,  that  their  entire  sym- 
pathy was  with  Spain,  and  that  their  sorrow  was 
great  when  they  saw  her  attacked  and  abandoned." 
This  act  of  Loti  is  said  to  be  but  an  adroit  method  of 
advertising  his  next  book. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  is  acting  as  war-corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  the  Chicago  Times-Herald.  Henry 
Norman  and  Poultney  Bigelow  are  also  to  act  as 
correspondents. 

"The  General  Manager's  Story,"  by  Herbert  E. 
Hamblen,  relating  the  author's  adventures  and 
struggles  when  working  as  brakeman,  fireman,  and 
engineer,  has  been  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

In  a  recent  interview,  F.  Marion  Craw  ford  said  that 
he  is  now  writing  a  work  on  Italian  history,  which 
would  contain  the  most  interesting  stories  and  legends 
of  that  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
He  is  also  writing  a  romance  which  will  deal  with  the 
times  of  the  Second  Crusade,  and  particularly  with 
St.  Bernard,  for  whom  Mr.  Crawford  has  a  great 
admiration.  The  scene  will  be  laid  in  England, 
Italy,  and  Palestine. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Craigie  has  been  selected  by 
Lord  Rowton  to  write  the  authorized  life  of  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mrs.  Craigie 
is  a  great  admirer  of  the  dead  statesman,  for  he 
figures  as  one  of  the  characters  in  ' '  The  School  for 
Saints."  Lord  Rowton,  who  was  Beaconsfield's  sec- 
retary, was  appointed  to  the  task,  but  he  seems  to 
shrink  from  it,  for  it  is  not  yet  done,  though  the 
premier's  will  said  :  "  I  hereby  request  my  friend  and 
private  secretary,  Montagu  Corry,  with  all  convenient 
speed  after  my  death  to  collect  the  said  documents," 
for  destruction  or  for  publication,  at  his  own  absolute 
discretion.    There  is,  moreover,  a  request  that,  as 


"the  said  documents  contain  matters  bearing  on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  contemporary  statesmen," 
especial  care  shall  be  taken  by  Lord  Rowton  not  to 
"  inflict  needless  pain  on  the  living  or  on  the  families 
of  the  dead."  Not  the  least  important  part  of  this 
biography  will  be  the  "correspondence  with  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,"  whose  friendship  and 
sympathy  with  Beaconsfield  were  well  known. 

It  is  denied  by  the  Macmillan  Company  that 
Winston  Churchill,  in  his  amusing  novel,  "The 
Celebrity,"  intended  to  draw  any  person  known  by 
name  to  the  world.  They  declare  that  the  hero  of 
the  book  "is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  skillfully 
drawn  character,  with  elements  in  its  composition 
which  might  easily  belong  to  any  man,"  and  add  that 
"  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  author  or  to  his  supposed 
victims  to  assist  so  publicly  and  so  assiduously  in  fit- 
ting the  fool's  cap."     It  is  now  in  its  third  edition. 

When  Tennyson's  "The  Northern  Farmer"  was 
recited  to  some  neighboring  farmers  in  a  rustic  home 
in  Holderness,  it  was  not  only  greatly  enjoyed,  but 
thoroughly  understood  by  them.  One  said  :  "Dang 
it,  that  caps  owt.  Now,  sur,  is  that  i'  print  ?  Be- 
cause if  it  be,  I'll  buy  the  book,  cost  what  it  may." 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  shortly  publish  "  At 
You-AU's  House,"  by  James  Newton  Baskett.  It  is 
a  study  of  Missouri  farm  life. 

According  to  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  of  Milan, 
Signor  Crispi,  since  his  withdrawal  from  the  Italian 
cabinet,  has  been  hard  at  work  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  memoirs,  which  will  shortly  be  brought 
out  by  an  English  publisher.  These  memoirs  will 
consist  of  nine  volumes  of  four  hundred  pages  each. 
The  first  will  tell  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  break 
between  Mazzini  and  Crispi,  who  was  his  disciple. 
The  second  treats  of  the  unification  of  Italy  and  the 
autonomy  of  Sicily.  The  third  and  fourth  give  a 
documentary  history  of  the  expedition  delle  Mille,  of 
the  Sicilian  revolution,  and  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment which  preceded  the  annexation  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  five  last  volumes  deal  with  the  con- 
temporaneous history  of  Italy,  domestic  and  diplo- 
matic, since  i860.  One  of  these  volumes  exposes  in 
detail  the  r6le  which  Signor  Crispi  played  in  the 
affair  of  the  triple  alliance. 

Mr.  Richmond  Ritchie,  the  husband  of  Thackeray's 
daughter,  is  Lord  George  Hamilton's  principal  private 
secretary  at  the  India  Office.  He  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Finance  Department  of  that  office. 

Maurice  Hewlett's  novel,  "The  Forest  Lovers,"  a 
tale  of  forest  love  and  chivalry,  is  announced  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

It  is  reported  from  Italy  that  H.  G.  Wells,  the 
author  of  "  The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  is  seriously  ill 
at  Civita  Vecchia,  the  watering  -  place  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Wells,  who  for  some  time  has  been  in  in- 
different health  from  overwork,  has  now  developed 
consumptive  symptoms  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
medical  adviser  has  prescribed  for  him,  as  the  only 
possible  cure,  a  long  rest  and  an  absolute  cessation 
from  all  work. 

Although  still  very  weak,  Francois  Coppee  has  been 
able  to  resume  his  literary  and  journalistic  occupa- 
tions in  Paris.  After  his  convalescence,  he  first  put 
his  pen  to  a  preface  to  accompany  Paul  Guigou's 
forthcoming  volume,  "Intemipta."  The  work  is  to 
have  a  further  attraction  in  the  shape  of  a  frontis- 
piece by  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  who  painted  several 
symbolic  canvases  for  the  Boston  Public  Library. 


A  Message. 
To  the  men  who  fought  with  Decatur, 

To  the  men  who  with  Lawrence  died, 
To  the  men  who  fell  in  that  blazing  hell 

Of  Mobile  by  Farragut's  side  ; 
Take  to  them  our  message,  stern  and  plain, 
Tell  them  the  guns  are  cast  loose,  again, 
Men  of  the  Maine  I 

This  to  the  men  of  the  ships  of  oak, 

From  the  men  of  the  ships  of  steel, 
To  the  hearts  that  broke  'mid  the  flame  and  smoke, 

From  the  living  hearts  that  feel, 
There  is  no  mizzen,  nor  fore,  nor  main, 
But  all  the  flags  are  aloft  again, 
Men  of  the  Maine! 

Not  against  foes  of  our  own  true  blood, 

Nor  kin  across  the  sea, 
But  straight  in  the  face  of  a  stranger  race 

Who  never,  like  you,  were  free. 
Tell  them  'tis  thus  that  our  guns  we  train. 
And  the  sights  are  lined,  and  the  strings  astrain. 
Men  of  the  Maine! 

Take  them  these  tidings,  ye  who  sleep 

'Neath  the  murky  waves  by  the  Cuban  town. 
The  blow  in  the  night  but  began  the  fight 

Which  ends  when  the  Spanish  flag  comes  down. 
And  our  guns  shall  thunder  their  old  refrain, 
Tolling  your  knell  from  here — to  Spain ! 
Men  of  the  Maine  ! 

— Army  and  Navy  Journal. 


William  Doxey  has  brought  out  the  first  issue  of 
the  Lark  Classics,  an  artistic  little  brochure,  which 
contains  Fitzgerald's  version  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  series  of 
the  best  literature,  and  among  other  issues  of  the 
Lark  Classics,  now  in  the  press,  are  Kipling's 
"  Barrack- Room  Ballads,"  "The  Recessional  and 
Other  Poems,"  "  Departmental  Ditties,"  "  The  Vam- 
pire and  Other  Poems,"  and  translated  fragments  of 
"  Sappho  and  Alcaus." 
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Retiring    from     Business 

STOCK  and  FIXTURES  FOR  SALE. 

Conimentting  al  once  we  will  Bell  all  books 
and  stationery  while  the  stock  lasts,  at  from 

10  to  50  per  cent.  Discount,   special 

Discounts  to  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  when 
bought  in  quantities. 
STRICTLY  CASH,  nothing  will  be  charged . 

H.  R.  WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.        (Beach's  Old  Place). 


THE   LATEST   STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
(122  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

RlnvH*"  anrl  flnlf  Knits.  OoDosite  the  Palace  HotH. 


T  3EX  E  - 


Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1898 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  con- 
cessions in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office. 
Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodi- 
cals will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century  (with  Portraits)88.50 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  aud  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Tbrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.86 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.25 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly     5.90 

Argonaut     and     English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.20 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life   . . 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Fuck 7.50 

Argonaut     and      Demorest'e      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 4.25 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine. .  5.50 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Littell'e  Living  Age 9.00 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American....  6.75 
Argonaut  and  International  Magazine  4.50 
Argonaut  and  Pall  Mall  Magazine 5.90 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Long  Novel  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

It  is  not  with  entirely  unmixed  feelings  that  one 
reaches  the  "finis"  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes's  new 
book  and  then  reads  the  author's  note  on  the  next 
page.  "The  School  for  Saints"  fills  four  hundred 
and  five  pages,  many  of  them  printed  in  the  small 
type  used  for  extracts  from  diaries  and  letters,  and  it 
is  not  altogether  alluring  to  be  informed  that  "the 
story  of  Orange's  married  life,  of  his  literary  and 
political  life  in  1S70-1880,  of  his  friendship  with 
Disraeli,  and  of  his  career  in  the  church,  will  be  told 
in  a  subsequent  volume." 

We  first  meet  Robert  Orange  when  he  is  a  vision- 
ary lad  dreaming  his  days  away  on  the  Brittany  coast. 
He  has  an  idyllic  adventure  with  a  beautiful  woman 
who  is  spending  the  summer  at  the  Villa  Millaflores, 
and  he  follows  her  to  Paris,  where  he  learns  that  she 
is  an  actress  and  apparently  the  mistress  of  an  arch- 
duke. She  has  a  daughter,  Brigit,  and  on  her 
mother's  death  this  girl  is  married  to  Parflete,  titulary 
equerry  and  actual  pander  to  the  archduke.  Orange 
meets  her  when  she  is  a  bride  of  seventeen,  and  the 
boyish  admiration  he  felt  for  the  mother  becomes  a 
passionate  love  for  this  pure  and  etherealized  miniature 
of  the  actress.  Parflete  is  discovered  cheating  at 
cards,  and  is  dismissed  from  the  archduke's  suite  in 
disgrace,  but  Brigit  remains  faithful  to  her  wifely 
duties,  and  does  not  admit  even  to  herself  her  love 
for  Robert  until  she  is  told  she  is  a  widow.  They 
marry,  and  the  story  leaves  them  with  the  unsus- 
pected shadow  of  the  husband's  re-appearance  hang- 
ing over  them. 

This  is  a  bald  skeleton  of  the  love-story,  but  there 
are  many  other  elements  in  the  book — Robert's  relig- 
ious doubts  and  convictions,  his  literary  and  political 
ambitions,  the  hopeless  love  Lady  Fitz  Rewe  bears 
him,  Brigit's  relations  with  her  royal  father,  the  ques- 
tion of  her  succession  to  the  throne — for  the  archduke 
had  married  the  actress  morganaiically — and  the  minor 
characters  of  social  and  political  life,  among  whom 
Disraeli  is  one.  It  is  a  large  canvas  that  Mrs.  Craigie 
has  used,  and  it  is  full  of  well-drawn  portraits  and 
stirring  incidents.  But  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  it 
for  the  general  novel-reader,  and  this  announcement 
of  the  sequel  will  not  arouse  any  uncontrollable  im- 
patience. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Ac  Odd   Jaunt  in  an  Odd  Land. 

A  well-conceived  book  of  travel  is  always  a  wel- 
come addition  to  literature,  and  especially  so  when 
the  new  book  treats  of  countries  and  people  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  travel.  The  author  of  such  a 
book  adds  something  to  ihe  sum  of  general  knowledge 
while  furnishing  excellent  entertainment.  Such  an 
author  and  such  a  traveler  is  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  who 
is  well  known  as  the  narrator  of  two  other  odd  jour- 
neys in  "A  Girl's  Ride  in  Iceland"  and  "A  Winter 
Taunt  in  Norway."  Her  latest  book  is  entitled 
"Through  Finland  in  Carts."  The  author  was 
accompanied  by  two  other  women — her  sister  and 
Frau  von  Lilly,  a  native  Finlander.  The  party  left 
Hull,  England,  in  June,  1896,  and  sailed  for  Helsing- 
fors,  the  Fionish  port  reached  by  sailing  up  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  ladies  originally  intended  to  continue  their 
journey  into  Lapland,  but  the  terrors  of  insect  life  in 
Finland  in  summer,  which  would  be  increased  in  the 
land  of  the  Samoyeds,  constrained  them  to  devote 
their  whole  attention  to  Finland. 

The  record  of  their  movements  and  observations  is 
given  in  a  chatty  style,  with  plenty  of  evidence  that 
the  author  is  a  keen  observer.  She  found  in  Finland 
a  country  not  quite  so  near  barbarism  as  the  average 
reader  would  suppose.  Its  politics  are  interesting, 
because  of  the  unusual  liberty  and  independence 
granted  by  Russia.  The  Finns  themselves  are  per- 
sonally unattractive,  but  still  interesting  intellect- 
ually. They  are  deliberate,  grave  almost  to  mel- 
ancholy, and  intensely  sentimental.  They  are 
especially  fond  of  music,  and  are  a  race  of  music- 
makers.  The  tourists  attended  a  musical  festival, 
in  which  competitions  are  held  much  like  the  Welsh 
Eisteddfod.    These  are  of  annual  occurrence. 

Finland  is  a  country  of  bicycles.  Every  one  wheels 
there,  says  Mrs.  Tweedie,  although  the  season  is 
only  five  months  and  the  roads  not  of  the  best.  The 
bath  is  a  daily  luxury  in  every  household  in  the  hot 
season,  and  is  indulged  in  even  by  the  laboring 
classes.  Telephones  are  common  and  cheap.  And 
by  similar  statements  does  the  author  continue  to 
upset  crude  notions  of  the  country  of  the  Finns.  The 
book  contains  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  text  and  numerous  illustrations. 

Published  by  the  Macnullan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price.  S3-°o- 

New  Publications. 
"Life's  Blindfold  Game,"  by  Maggie  Swan,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Globe  Library  Series  published  by 
Rand,   McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  in  paper, 
25  cents. 

David  Christie  Murray,  who  needs  no  introduction 
to  readers  of  fiction,  has  a  new  novel  entitled  "  This 
Little  World."  It  is  an  entertaining  story  of  rural 
and  artistic  life.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  31.00. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued 
its  ninth  annual  report  on  the  "  Statistics  of  Rail- 
ways in  the  United  States."     The  report  is  brought 


j  down  to  June  30,  1896.     The  volume  is  issued  by  the 
■  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

"In  the  Swim"  is  the  title  of  a  new   novel  by 

Richard  Henry  Savage.     As  its  sub-title  informs  us, 

it  is  "  a  story  of  currents  and  under- currents  in  gayest 

1  New  York."      Published  in  the  Rialto    Series    by 

j  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  in  paper,  50 

,  cents. 

"Lippincotis  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary,"  edited 

j  by  Ryland  W.  Greene,  has  just  been  published.     It 

j  is  a  neat  little  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages, 

printed  .on  thin  paper  and  flexibly  bound.     Published 

by  the  J.   B.    Lippincott    Company,    Philadelphia ; 

price.  $1.00. 

"  1000  Men  for  a  Christmas  Present "  is  the  title  of  a 
story  by  Mary  B.  Sheldon.  The  incidents  related  be- 
long to  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  are 
closely  connected  with  the  operations  and  discomfiture 
of  the  Hessian  troops-  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  has  been  enriched 
by  a  volume  of  "Poems  and  Tales"  from  the 
writings  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  selections,  edited 
by  William  P.  Trent,  embrace  most  of  the  old 
favorites  from  Poe,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
40  cents. 

"  The  Disaster"  is  a  new  romance  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  It  deals  particularly  with  the  fate  of 
the  French  army  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Metz  cam- 
paign. It  is  written  by  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte, 
who  are  sons  of  one  of  the  generals  of  that  army. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  51.50. 

L.  Frank  Baun  has  collected  the  stories  and  legends 
upon  which  the  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose  are  sup- 
posed to  be  based,  and  has  told  them  for  ihe  children 
most  entertainingly  in  a  handsome  volume  entitled 
"  Mother  Goose  in  Prose,"  It  is  elegantly  illustrated 
with  many  new  full-plate  engravings.  Published  by 
Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price,  $2.00." 

"  Chambers's  Biographical  Dictionary,"  just  issued, 
will  prove  an  excellent  addition  to  the  list  of  reference- 
books.  For  completeness  it  makes  no  pretense  of 
vieing  with  some  other  works,  but  it  contains  a  care- 
fully selected  and  up-to-date  list  of  the  names  most 
sought  for.  The  work  is  edited  by  David  Patrick, 
LL.  D.,  and  Francis  Hindes  Groome.  Published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
S3-50. 

Frank  Overton,  M.  D.,  has  prepared  a  text-book 
in  "Applied  Physiology  for  Advanced  Grades"  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  schools  for  a  modern  text- 
book embodying  the  latest  results  in  biological  and 
chemical  science,  combined  with  the  best  methods  of 
teaching.  The  work  contains  also  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics. 
Fully  illustrated.  Published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  80  cents. 

Eclectic  English  Classics  is  a  series  of  books  in- 
tended to  provide  the  gems  of  English  literature  for 
school  and  home  use  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
I  They  contain  biographical  sketches  of  the  authors 
represented,  and  adequate  literary  and  explanatory 
notes.  The  recent  additions  to  the  already  long  list 
of  the  series  are :  "  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  by  John 
Dryden  ;  "Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert 
Bums";  "Selections  from  the  Poems  of  William 
Wordsworth";  "Selections  from  the  Poems  of 
Thomas  Gray"  ;  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  an 
Essay  on  Man,"  by  Alexander  Pope;  and  "  Selec- 
tions from  the  Poems  of  Lord  Byron."  Published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ;  pries, 
each,  20  cents,  except  the  last-named,  which  is  25 
cents. 


In  commenting  on  the  effects  of  the  International 
Copyright  Act,  London  Truth,  pays  this  high  compli- 
ment to  American  writers:  "Since  the  passing 
of  the  International  Copyright  Act,  our  American 
cousins  have  been  fairly  inundated  with  some  of  the 
saddest  trash  that  has  been  produced  since  Caxton  s 
art  first  became  a  blessing  and  a  curse  to  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  present  position  is  not  only 
that  English  rubbish  is  '  dumped '  into  the  United 
States  in  wholesale  fashion,  but  that  substantial 
American  contributions  to  Anglo-Saxon  letters  often 
remain  unpublished  and  unknown  here  in  Shake- 
speare's England.  But  the  renatssancein  matters  liter- 
ary now  prevailing  in  the  republic  means,  if  it  mean 
anything,  that  American  men  of  letters  are  coming  into 
their  kingdom  ;  that,  at  least,  the  wheat  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  chaff ;  and  that  certain  contempo- 
rary Americans  of  genius  are  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  Anglo-American  letters." 


Truth  (London)  notes  that  Kate  Greenaway's 
drawings  have  revolutionized  the  dress  of  the 
children  of  this  generation,  and  continues:  "The 
late  Mr.  du  Maurier  did  much  to  popularize  black 
stockings  for  a  while  among  little  girls.  The  late 
Sir  John  Millais,  too,  to  some  extent,  affected  fem- 
inine fashion  by  the  costumes  he  painted  in  certain  of 
his  pictures.  Marcus  Stone,  George  Leslie,  and 
Luke  Fildes  have,  doubtless,  given  hints  in  some  of 
their  paintings  which  milliners  and  modistes  have 
been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of ;  but  Miss  Kate 
Greenaway,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  done  much 
more  than  this." 


POEMS    OF    THE    WAR. 


The  Call  of  the  Bugles. 

The  bugle  call  has  sounded  ;  it's  "  Forward — march!  " 
and  then 

The  shouting  of  the  captains  and  the  charging  of  the 
men  ! 

The  storming  of  the  ramparts — the  victory — the  re- 
treat. 

And  April  rains  fall  crimson  on  the  hills  and  valleys 
sweet ! 

The  bugle  call  has  sounded  ;  it's ' '  Forward — march  1" 

and  then 
Some  shall  sign  their  farewells,  and  meet  no  more 

again. 
The  flag    shall    ripple  victory,  or  droop  in  dread 

defeat. 
And  April  rains  shall  crimson  on  the  hills  and  valleys 

sweet ! 

The  bugle  call  has  sounded,  and  forth  they  fare  to 

fight; 
But,  'neath  the  stars — the  flag's  red  bars,  are  faces 

cold  and  white. 
And  some  shall  come  in  glory  ;  but  hearts  in  vain 

shall  beat 
Through  long,  long  years  of  loneliness,  for  unretum- 

ing  feet. 

The  bugle  call  has  sounded,  the  storm  is  in  the  sky, 
And  one  shall  live  for  liberty,  and  one  for  her  shall 

die. 
And  farewells  fall  from  trembling  lips — from  hearts 

no  more  to  meet, 
And  the  rains  of  April  redden  on  the  hills  and  valleys 

sweet. — Atlanta  Constitution. 
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War. 

I  am  War.  The  upturned  eyeballs  of  piled  dead  men 
greet  my  eye, 

And  the  sons  of  mothers  perish — and  I  laugh  to  see 
them  die — 

Mine  the  demon  lust  for  torture,  mine  the  devil  lust 
for  pain, 

And  there  is  to  me  no  beauty  like  the  pale  brows  of 
the  slain  ! 

But  my  voice  calls  forth  the  god-like  from  the  slug- 
gish souls  at  ease, 

And  the  hands  that  toyed  with  ledgers  scatter  thun- 
ders round  the  seas  ; 

And  the  lolling  idler,  wakening,  measures  up  to  God's 
own  plan, 

And  the  puling  trifler  greatens  to  the  stature  of  a 
man. 

When  I  speak  the  centuried  towers  of  old  cities  melt 

in  smoke, 
And  the  fortressed  ports  sink  reeling  at  my  far-aimed 

thunder  stroke ; 
And  an  immemorial  empire  flings  its  last  flag  to  the 

breeze, 
Sinking  with  its  splintered  n^ries  down  in  the  unpity- 

ingseas. 
But  the  blind  of  sight  awaken   to  an    unimagined 

day. 
And  the  mean  of  soul  grow  conscious  there  is  great- 
ness in  their  clay  ; 
Where  my  bugle  voice  goes  pealing   slaves  grow 

heroes  at  its  breath 
And  the  trembling  coward  rushes  to  the  welcome 

arms  of  death. 

Pagan,  heathen,  and  inhuman,  devilish  as  the  heart 

of  hell. 
Wild  as  chaos,  strong  for  ruin,  clothed  in  hate  m- 

speakable — 
So  they  call  me — and  I  care  not — still  I  work  my 

waste  afar, 
Heeding  not  your  weeping  mothers  and  your  widows 

— I  am  War  ! 
But  your  soft-boned  men    grow  heroes  when  my 

flaming  eyes  they  see, 
And  1  teach  your  little  peoplas  how  supremely  great 

they  be ; 
Yea,  I  tell  them  of  the  wideuess  of  the  soul's  un- 
folded plan 
And  the  god-like  stuff  that's  molded  in  the  making  of 

a  man. 

Ah,  the  god-like  stuff  that's  molded  in  the  making  of 

a  man  ■ 

It  has  stood  my  iron  testing  since  this  strong  old 

world  began. 
Tell  me  not  that  men  are  weaklings,  halting  trem- 
blers, pale  and  slow — 
There  is  stuff  to  shame  the  seraphs  in  the  race  of 

men — /  know. 
I  have  tested  them  by  fire,  and  I  know  that  man  is 

great, 
And  the  soul  of  man  is  stronger  than  is  either  death 

or  fate  ; 
And  where'er  my  bugle  calls  them,  under  any  sun  or 

star, 
They  will  leap  with  smiling  faces  to  the  fire  test  of 

war. — Sam  Walter  Foss  in  New  York  Sun. 


A 


Marie  Corelli  is  about  to  bring  suit  against  W. 
P.  Ryan  for  libel.  He  is  the  author  of  "Literary 
London,"  and  has  entered  her  name  under  the  head- 
ing "Authors  I  Cannot  Take  Seriously."  Her  at- 
torneys wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  publishers  of 
the  book : 

"  Miss  Corelli  considers  that  she  is  most  coarsely 
and  abominably  libeled.  She  will,  however,  be 
satisfied  with  a  full  apology  from  you  and  the  author, 
together  with  a  written  undertaking  not  to  sell  any 
more  copies  of  the  book  until  the  libelous  passages 
are  eliminated.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to  agree  to 
these  terms  we  are  instructed  to  commence  an  action," 
etc. 

The  publisher  has  apologized,  but  the  author  not 
only  declines  "emphatically"  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  has  made  arrangements  for  publishing 
the  book  on  his  own  account,  and  invites  Miss  Corelli 
to  proceed  against  him.  Here  the  matter  rests  at 
present. 


THE 


General 


Manager's 
Story. 


By  HERBERT  H.  HAMBLEN. 

Cloth,  ISmo,  $1.50. 
Illustrated  oy  AV.  D.  STEVENS. 

"A  record  which  even  the  *  novels  of  in- 
cident' could  scarcely  surpass." — [The  Re- 
view of  Reviews. 

The  story  of  fifteen  years  of  actual  work 
on  a  railroad.  It  is  told  from  the  inside. 
The  author's  adventures  and  struggles  when 
working  as  Brakeman,  Fireman,  and  Engi- 
neer, are  told  with  a  directness  and  force  of 
graphic  description  which  could  come  only 
from  such  an  intimate  knowledge  as  his. 

He  has  lived  the  life,  and  he  has  told  of 
it  as  he  lived  it     It  is  the  real  thing. 

BY  THE  SAME  A  UTHOR. 

On   Many  Seas. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.30. 
Clark    Russell  says  :     "This  is   the  smartest  sea 
story  1  have  read  for  many  years." 

THIRD  EDITI8M— Foarth  in  Preparatian. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico. 

By  EGERTOX  CASTLE. 
Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50. 

' '  The  note  of  true  romance  is  always  unmistakable, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  it  in  this  delightfully 
open-air  and  vivacious  story.  The  heroine  kerself  is 
one  of  rarely  delicate  and  fprightly  charm  ;  few  in- 
deed are  the  modem  damsels  of  romance  so  alto- 
gether enthralling  as  this  bewitching  little  lady. 
Captivating  from  first  to  last" — [The  Athenaeum, 
London. 

THIRD    EDITION'. 

The   Celebrity. 

By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

Cloth,  12nio,  $1.50. 

"  No  such  piece  of  inimitable  comedy  has  appeared 
for  years." — [Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 

"  A  brisk,  incisive,  and  entertaining  novel.  The 
men  and  women  seem  portrayed  from  life." — [Trib- 
une, New  York. 

READY    NEXT    WEEK. 

The  Forest  Lovers. 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT, 

Author  of  "Pan  and  the  Yoitsg  Shepherd,"  "Earth- 
work out  of  Tuscany"  etc 
Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.50. 
An  unusually  striking  novel,  the  freshest,  sweetest 
romance    imaginable  ;    a  tale    of   forest    love    and 
chivalry  as  idyllic  as  the  most  perfect  story  of  King 
Arthur's  Table  or  the  court  of  Robin  Hood. 

READY  VERY  SHORTLY. 

At  You-AII's  House. 

By  JAMES  NEWTON  BASKETT, 

Author  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Birds." 
Cloth,  8vo. 
"  The  scenery  and  life  of  Missouri  hare  so  far  re- 
mained unsketched  ;  and  yet  both  are  rich  in  color 
and  human  interest.  .  .  .  The  writer  has  ventured 
to  run  the  thread  of  the  love  story  told  in  these  pages 
through  rural  experiences  of  many  kinds,  in  the  hop* 
of  bringing  before  the  imagination  the  world  of 
Missouri  farm  life,  and  of  illustrating  some  of  those 
ways  of  human  helpfulness  which  make  for  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  happiness.  In 
such  a  study  the  imagination  can  not  rest  in  the  mere 
knowledge  of  natural  facts,  but  passes  on  to  those 
ultimate  ideas  which  not  only  ennoble  but  interpret 
human  life." — [From  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's 
preface  to  the  book. 
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Flat  and  unprofitable  has  Mr.  Greenbaurn's  venture 
proved  in  bringing  Pilar- Morin  and  her  pantomimes 
to  San  Francisco.  Never  was  failure  flatter  than 
that  this  entertainment  has  achieved.  The  first  of 
the  two  weeks  was  devoted  to  "  In  Old  Japan,"  and 
it  was  so  poorly  received  that  "A  Dresden  Shep- 
herdess," instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  last  half  of 
the  fortnight,  was  added  to  the  programme  on  Satur- 
day night.  Still  the  pantomimes,  with  their  slice  of 
orchestral  concert  sandwiched  in  between  them, 
would  not  draw.  On  Monday  there  was  a  sparsely 
filled  house,  bare  patches  dotting  orchestra  and 
dress-circle  as  if  the  auditorium  were  moulting,  and 
on  Tuesday  it  was  as  bare  as  a  plucked  chicken.  If 
a  towering  chignon  two  rows  in  front  of  you  ob- 
structed your  view  of  the  stage,  or  even  of  the  or- 
chestra, you  could  shift  to  an  empty  seat  at  right  or 
left  and  have  a  smooth  and  spacious  visual  pathway 
to  all  parts  of  the  stage.  Half  a  dozen  women  in  the 
audience  did  not  remove  their  hats  throughout  the 
evening.  There  was  no  reason  why  they  should, 
they  obstructed  nobody's  view. 

Now  why  was  this  ?  The  pantomime  as  a  form  of 
histrionic  art  is  new  to  us,  but  it  was  a  novelty  that 
had  strong  recommendation.  It  has  long  thrived  in 
Paris,  and  the  success  of  "  L' Enfant  Prodigue"  in 
that  city  not  half  a  dozen  years  ago  was  so  great  that 
Auguslin  Daly,  than  whom  there  is  in  America  no 
shrewder  dealer  in  theatrical  wares,  bought  up  the 
American  rights  to  the  piece  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
it.  To  be  sure,  Ada  Rehan  scored  one  of  her  few 
failures  as  Pierrot.  But  that  was  because  of  her 
shortcomings  as  a  pantomimist.  When  Mr.  Daly 
brought  Pilar- Morin  over  and  showed  to  New  York 
pantomime  as  a  French  artist  could  do  it,  the  town 
went  wild  over  it.  No  one  else  has  imitated  her,  but 
with  only  three  or  four  pantomimes  in  her  repertoire 
she  has  been  able  to  retain  her  first  popularity  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  for  four  years. 

Paris  and  New  York,  then,  have  made  Pilar-Morin 
a  popular  favorite.  But  San  Francisco  will  have 
none  of  her,  not  even  with  Hen  Scheel,  whosc 
symphony  concerts  have  been  as  fashionable  as  they 
were  musical,  to  lead  an  augmented  orchestra  in  the 
preliminary  concert.  Perhaps,  however,  Herr  Scheel 
does  not  attract  the  musical  people  except  at  a 
symphony  concert. 

"  A  Dresden  Shepherdess"  is  exquisite  art.  It  is  a 
dainty,  poetic  little  story,  full  of  light  and  pretty 
fancies,  and  with  just  enough  pathos  and  cynicism  to 
give  it  flavor,  Without  its  soupfon  of  tragedy,  it 
would  be  like  unsalted  almonds,  which  in  their  turn 
have  been  likened  to  kissing  one's  sister.  It  sets  forth 
how  Pierrot  is  called  from  his  home  in  tha  moon  by 
the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  but  thinks  her  attentions 
a  silly  bore  because  he  does  not  know  what  love  is. 
But  when  Cupid  shows  him  a  Dresden  shepherdess  in 
the  garden,  he  loses  his  heart  to  her.  This  pretty 
minx  flouts  him,  however,  until  he  wheedles  the  fairy 
queen's  magic  sceptre  away  ;  and  when  once  she 
obtains  possession  of  this  symbol  of  the  fairy's  power, 
she  calls  her  lover,  Colin,  to  her  side,  and  banishes 
poor  Pierrot  back  to  his  home  in  the  cold,  white 
moon. 

This  story  is  charmingly  told  by  Mme.  Morin. 
When  Cupid  shows  Pierrot  the  Dresden  shepherdess 
in  the  garden,  one  can  almost  see  her  two  eyes  that 
twinkle  like  the  stars,  her  rosebud  mouth,  and  slender 
waist ;  and  the  repetition  of  this  when  he  is  cajoling 
the  queen,  maliciously  enjoying  his  own  mendacity 
as  he  repeats  each  compliment  to  her,  is  deliciously 
droll.  Again  in  the  supper  scene  with  Sylvia,  the 
shepherdess,  his  mimie  terror  of  the  bursting  cham- 
pagne, his  delight  in  the  taste  of  it  and  childish 
haste  that  Sylvia  shall  share  it  with  him,  and  the 
pretty  trick  of  the  lost  thumb  that  disappeared  with 
the  flying  cork  and  could  not  be  found  until  Sylvia 
straightened  it  out  for  him — these  are  charming  bits 
to  remember.  And  then  the  pathos  of  the  last 
scene,  where,  when  Sylvia,  with  the  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  turns  from  him,  he  kisses  the  hem  of  her 
gown  ;  where,  when  she  points  out  her  clownish 
lover,  he  turns  to  strike  her  in  his  sudden  rage,  and 
then  sinks  to  his  knees  in  horror  at  himself;  and, 
finally,  where  he  waves  her  a  tearful  adieu  as  he  is 
once  more  borne  away  on  the  crescent  moon — in 
these  scenes  Mme.  Morin  shows  herself  an  exquisite 
mistress  of  the  art  that  needs  no  words  to  tell  its 
story. 

And  the  others  are  almost  as  good  in  their  several 
roles — Edmond  Morin  as  Monsieur  Cupid,  Mile. 
Sev-rine  in  the  dual  r61e  of  the  fairy  queen  and  Syl- 
vis?,,  and  Mr.  Belknap  as  the  shepherd  swain.  These 
otr  ;rs  are  better  in  the  tragic  pantomime  of  the  Jap- 
a.  se  empress  and  the  r":  ing  girl,  but  they  fill  out  a 
~c  nded  and  harmonious  ensemble  in  this  piece  as 
wet. 

Then  why  did  not  the  entertainment  draw  ?    It  is 


a  charming  fancy,  revealedt  with  infinite  art  in  a 
series  of  exquisite  pictures,  and  yet  barely  more  than 
a  corporal's  guard  of  people  went  to  see  it.  Was  it 
because  a  pantomime,  or  even  two  partomimes,  is 
too  little  for  an  entire  evening's  entertainment  ? 
Was  it  because  the  San  Francisco  public  should  have 
been  educated  up  to  pantomime  by  having  the  more 
interesting  "  Dresden  Shepherdess"  given  before 
"  In  Old  Japan"  had  been  voted  slow  ?  Was  it  be- 
cause the  fashionables  did  not  happen  to  go  the  first 
night,  and  the  San  Francisco  public  are  sheep  to  be 
led  by  a  mondaine  bell-wether?  Or  is  the  San 
Francisco  public  merely  stupid  ? 

If  the  reason  be  not  faintly  intimated  among  all 
these,  then  it  must  go,  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Pyramids  and  the  identity  of  Billy  Patterson's  as- 
sailant, into  the  limbo  of  unanswered  problems. 


Notes. 
Charles  Coghlan  will  be  seen  next  season  in  Bulwer 
Lytton's  "  Money." 

Emilie  Melville  has  been  acting  in  David  Hender- 
son's stock  company  in  Chicago. 

Joseph  Jefferson  will  stick  to  "  Rip  Van  Winkle" 
and  "The  Rivals "  another  season. 

Helena  Modjeska  has  no  intention  of  retiring  from 
the  stage.  She  is  now  preparing  to  produce  a  new 
play. 

The  prize  contest  for  frontispiece  designs  on  the 
programme  of  the  Alcazar  Theatre  closes  on  the  first 
of  June. 

The  second  play  which  Lewis  Morrison  will  pro- 
duce at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  will  be  "  The  Master  of 
Ceremonies." 

An  early  attraction  at  the  California  Theatre  is 
Frank  M.  Mills,  the  comedian,  who  will  be  seen  in  a 
musical  comedy  entitled  "  In  Atlantic  City." 

Charles  Dickson,  who  was  recently  seen  here  in 
"Lost,  Strayed,  or  Stolen,"  has  entered  vaudeville, 
and  is  appearing  in  a  one- act  farce  entitled  "Jeal- 
ousy." 

"The  Dawn  of  Freedom,"  a  play  founded  on 
the  Cuban  war,  is  the  latest  war  drama  to  be  brought 
out  in  New  York.  Its  main  feature  is  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Maine. 

A  fortnight  ago  Blanche  Bates  was  acting  with  the 
Daly  Company  in  Boston.  'She  played  the  parts  of 
Celia  in  "  As  You  Like  It "  and  Lady  Sneerwell  in 
"  The  School  for  Scandal." 

Charles  T.  Dazey's  latest  play,  "The  Tarry  town 
Widow,"  has  proved  a  success  in  New  York.  W.  J. 
Fesgason,  Madeline  Bouton,  and  Jennie  Weathersby 
are  the  principal  members  of  the  cast. 

Now  that  Marie  Van  Zandt  has  married,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  she  will  retire  from  the  operatic  stage. 
Her  husband  is  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Moscow  and  is  named  Petrovitch  Tscherinoff. 

Such  has  been  the  success  of  Herbert  Kelcey  and 
Effie  Shannon  in  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame  "  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York,  that  they  have  arranged 
to  play  a  regular  spring  season  at  that  theatre  each 
year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  will  return  to  this  country 
next  season  for  another  "  farewell  tour."  Their  new 
play,  "  Not  Wisely,  But  Too  Well,"  written  for  them 
by  Walter  Frith,  will  be  the  principal  feature  of  their 
repertoire. 

Wilson  Barrett,  the  noted  English  actor  who  is  now 
appearing  in  Australia,  has  written  a  new  play,  in 
collaboration  with  Charles  Hannan,  entitled  "Our 
Pleasant  Sins."  It  will  be  presented  at  some  London 
theatre  during  the  coming  season. 

Marian  Manola  Mason,  the  actress,  has  brought 
suit  in  Detroit  against  her  husband,  "Jack"  Mason, 
for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion  and  non- 
support.  She  alleges  that  her  husband's  brother, 
Lowell  Mason,  has  influenced  him  against  her,  but 
the  brother  denies  this. 

Dorothea  Baird  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Irving)  has  joined  the 
London  Lyceum  company,  and  will,  for  the  present, 
act  as  understudy  to  Ellen  Terry,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  her  place  at  all  matinee  performances.  Miss 
Terry  has  very  wisely  determined  for  the  future  not 
to  take  part  in  more  than  one  performance  a  day. 

Thomas  Kierns,  who  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  company  in  which  Rose  Coghlan,  Henry 
Dbcey,  Maurice  Barrymore,  and  Maud  Winters  acted 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  some  three  years  ago,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  this  city.  He  has  been  play- 
ing the  r61e  of  the  Frenchman  in  Rice's  "  The  Girl 
from  Paris." 

A  new  joke  is  played  on  the  audience  in  a  Boston 
vaudeville  theatre.  A  veiled  creature  wearing  an 
obstructive  hat  declines  to  remove  her  hat  when 
asked  by  an  usher  to  do  so.  He  brings  aid,  and, 
after  an  altercation,  the  millinery  is  grabbed  off  and 
the  wearer  proves  to  be  a  bald-headed  man  belong- 
ing to  the  show. 

George  Primrose  and  Lew  Dockstader,  two  of 
the  foremost  members  of  the  minstrel  stage,  have 
signed  a  partnership  agreement  for  five  years.  The 
company  will  be  known  as  Primrose  and  Dock- 
stader's  Minstrels,  and  the  organization  will  be  run 
on  the  good,   old-fashioned  lines.      In  May,  1899, 


they  expect  to  take  their  entire  American  company  to 
England. 

Edith  Crane,  Frawley's  new  leading  lady,  who  was 
last  seen  here  as  Trilby,  has  been  acting  in  Sol  Smith 
Russell's  company  this  season.  Her  work  in  "A 
Bachelor's  Romance"  and  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  has  been  highly  commended. 

London  Vanity  Fair  says  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  report  that  Mrs.  John  Wood  is  coming  to  America 
to  appear  with  Joseph  Jefferson  in  "The  Rivals." 
She  has  resumed  her  original  character  in  the  revival 
of  "The  White  Heather"  at  Drury  Lane,  and  she 
will  also  appear  in  the  next  autumn  drama  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  a  prominent  part  being  especially 
written  for  her. 

Grace  Kimball,  the  leading  lady  of  Frohman's 
"Never  Again"  company,  was  married  a  fortnight 
ago  to  Laurence  M.  D.  McGuire,  a  wealthy  hatter  of 
New  York.  She  was  E.  H.  Sothern's  leading  lady 
for  several  seasons,  and  shared  the  honors  of 
"Heartsease"  with  Henry  Miller.  Her  principal 
successes  were  in  "Sheridan,"  "  Victoria  Cross," and 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 

James  H.  Mead,  one  of  the  oldest  theatrical  man- 
agers in  America,  died  in  New  York  on  May  nth  of 
heart  disease.  He  was  quite  a  favorite  in  this  city 
during  the  days  when  the  old  Winter  Garden  and  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House  were  rivals  in  the  production  of 
popular  operas.  It  was  in  the  character  of  Gaspard 
in  the  "  Chimes  of  Normandy  "  that  he  was  last  seen 
in  this  city,  a  part  in  which  he  afterward  became 
famous. 

Wilton  Lackaye,  who  has  just  produced  the  new 
play,  "Charles  O'Malley,"  in  Washington,  believes 
that  he  has  finally  hit  upon  a  piece  that  will  carry 
him  along  successfully  as  a  star.  Ever  since  his  hit 
as  Svengali  in  "Trilby"  he  has  been  touring  the 
country  in  plays  unsuited  to  his  talent  and  the  taste 
of  his  audiences.  As  the  bold  dragoon,  with  a  cap- 
ital brogue  and  blarney,  Lackaye  is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly effective,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  next 
starring  season  will  prove  more  satisfactory. 

The  critics  are  skeptical  about  the  merits  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  new  play,  "The  Medicine  Man,"  by 
Messrs,  Traill  and  Hichens,  but  his  personal  success 
in  this  weird  drama  is  undoubted.  Of  the  per- 
formance one  critic  says  : 

"All  were  agreed  that  Sir  Henry  Irving,  as  the 
hero  doctor,  Tregenna,  had  fascinated,  almost  hyp- 
notized them,  and  that  Ellen  Terry  had  done  all  that 
a  fine  artist  could  do  to  save  a  shadowy  drama  from 
melting  into  mist.  The  question  which  was  upper- 
most in  men's  minds  was,  '  Is  this  thing  a  sermon,  or 
a  play,  or  a  nightmare  ? '  If  a  sermon,  the  subject- 
matter  was  that  fearsome  borderland  between  sanity 
and  insanity  ;  if  a  play,  it  was  one  in  which  the 
average  play-goer  found  his  own  reason  hardly  taxed 
in  desperate  attempts  to  follow  the  plot.  Yet  Irving 
must  be  seen  in  it,  for  his  genius  has  here  found  a 
new  outlet.  From  the  moment  of  his  first  entrance, 
when  he  arrests  the  hand  of  a  mad.  murdering  dock- 
laborer,  to  that  last  awful  scene  which  sees  him 
strangled  by  the  same  madman's  band,  Irving's  mar- 
velous personality  swayed  and  shook,  almost  terror- 
ized his  audience.  Play  or  no  play,  it  was  a  great 
personal  triumph  for  the  artist,  who,  almost  disre- 
garding the  devices  of  a  theatrical  make-up,  appears 
in  the  dress  of  a  man  of  to-day.  The  problems  sug- 
gested by  this  curious  production  are  those  which 
many  wise  men  hold,  and  trench  dangerously  on  the 
morbid  and  neurotic.  It  contains  strong  positions 
and  fine  lines,  here  and  there,  while  the  gloom  caused 
by  Irving's  occasional  absences  from  the  stage  is 
illuminated  by  flashes  of  society  wit  which  raised 
many  healthy  and  saving  smiles." 


Your  Grocer 

doesn't   want    to    sell   you    low- 
price  baking  powder. 

It  is  your  fault.  You  ask  for 
it.  There  is  no  good  low-price 
baking  powder  ;  so  he  sells  you 
bad. 


San  Francisco. 


A.  Schilling  &  Company. 


IRON&STEEL  COMPANY" 

^888* 

APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 
The  most  workable  iron. 
The  most  perfect  iron. 
The  most  uniform  iron. 
Every    sheet     guaranteed.      Re- 
turn to  your  jobber  at  his  expense 
for  the  smallest  defect. 

You  are  more  than  welcome, 
Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Makers  of 
r       Fitting  i 

§pectacles»EyeElasses 

0PT,C,AN5^>PH,c=u, 
642  Market  5t.   instruments 

UNDER    CHRONICLE  BUILDIN&.     CATALOGUE  FREE.. 

TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krkling.  .Proprietor  and  Managkb 

Last  Nights  of  Our  Greatest  Success.  "  Ship  Ahoy.** 

Next    Monday    Evening,    First    Presentation    on    Any 
Stage  of  the  Musical  Travesty,  in  Three  Acts. 

-:-   THE    POSTER   -:- 

Libretto  by  L.  G.   Carpenter  and  J.  P.Wilson.      Music 

by  Chester  S.  Packard. 

A    Positive   Novelty.      New   Scenery.      New   Costumes. 

New  Ballets.     New  Ideas. 

Popnlar  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

No  Telephone. 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .Lessees  and  Managers 

Limited  Appearances.  May  24th,  2«th,  27th,  and  Matine*e 

and  Night,  28th,  the  World's  Greatest  Violinist, 

-=-    T'SiLT'S    -:- 

Accompanied  by  the  Belgian  'Cellist,  Gerardy,  and  the 
Noted  Pianist,  Lachauuie. 

Thursday  Eve,  May  26th.. .  Mrs.  Lease  in  Lecture 
Daily  at  3 **  The  Passion  Play." 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managkrs 

By  Special  Arrangement,   an    Additional    Fourth  Week, 

The  Most  Successful  Star  of  the  Season, 

-:-    ROBERT    B.    MANTELL    -:- 

Accompanied  by  a  Seltct  Company,  under  the  Manage- 
ment of  M.  W.  Hanley,  Presenting 

Monday  and  Tuesday "A  Secret  Warrant." 

Wednesday  and  Thursday "  Monbars." 

Remainder  of  Week "  The  Face  in  the  Moonlight." 

May  30th "  The  New  Dominion.*' 

ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

To-Night  and  Sunday  Night,  Last  Performances  of 
"Young  Mrs.  Winthrop." 

Monday,  May  23d,  the  Eminent  Actor,  Mr.  Lewis 
Morrison,  Supported  by  Miss  Florence  Roberts  and 
the  Alcazar  Company  in  a  Magnificent  Production  of 

-:-    YORICK'S    LOVE   -:- 

Same  Prices — 15c,  25c,  35c,  50c. 

ORPHEUM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  May  23d. 
Ezra  Kendall,  America's  Foremost  Talking  Comedian  ; 
Al  Leech  and  the  Three  Rosebuds,  Musical  Comedy  Skit, 
"Their  First  Lesson  "  ;  Carrol  Johnson,  the  Great  Black- 
Face  Comedian  ;  Colby  &  Way,  the  Ventriloquist  and  the 
Dancing  Doll  ;  Harry  Allister,  Celebrated  European 
Mimic;  the  Sa  Vans,  Comedy  Acrobats;  Manhattan 
Comedy  Four,  America's  Funniest  Singing  Comedians  ; 
Jerome  &  Bell,  "A  Raft  of  Good  Things  ";  Kemer's 
Visions  of  Art— New  Subjects.  Reserved  seats.  25c; 
Balcony,  10c. ;  Opera  Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees 
Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   KENNEL   CLUB'S 

Second  Annual  Dog"  Show, 

Mechanics'  Pavilion,  May  18th,  19th,  20th, 

and  21st,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 

and  Saturday. 

Proceeds  for  Beneft  of  the  Children's  Hospital 

Admission  50  cents.     Children  25  cents. 

A.  B.  Sprbckels,  Pres.  H.  H.  Carlton,  Sec. 

MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       H..A.XIjT*7-.A.-S' 

(  Via  Saugallto  Ferry.) 
Leave    San    Francisco,    commencing   May   X,   1898. 
WfiKK  I1AY8— 9:30  a.  ui.  ;  1:45,5:15  p.m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.  m.  ; 
1:45,  2:30  p.  m.  Round  Trip  from  Mill  Val- 
ley, 91.00. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tajnalpais. 

EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  15c,  In- 
cluding: Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  UkioJi  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,  2:00,   and  4  p.  M.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
11:15  *■  M. ;  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:0a  p.  m. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lina-Hocle 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark.  E 
Endorsed  bythe  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedyTor  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the  £ 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system 

Paris:  22RueDrouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUQERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


A  brand  of  matches  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
with  the  reverse  end  saturated  for  a  distance  of  about 
half  an  inch  with  a  chemical  compound,  pink  in  color, 
and  impervious  to  fire.  This  is  a  boon  to  those  who 
have  been  burning  their  fingers  by  holding  on  too 
long  lo  burning  matches,  as  the  moment  the  flame 
reaches  the  chemically  treated  wood  it  goes  out, 
leaving  the  finger  unscorched. 


May  23,  i8q8. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Ysaye,  Gerardy,  and  Lachaurae. 

The  music-lovers  of  San  Francisco  will  be  offered 
a  rare  treat  next  week  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  when 
Ysaye,  the  famous  violinist,  makes  his  re-appearance 
on  Tuesday  night.  He  will  be  assisted  by  M.  Jean 
Gerardy,  the  young  Belgian  'cellist,  who,  although 
only  nineteen  years  old,  has  already  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  "cello  players  of  the 
day.  M.  Alme*  Lachaume,  the  pianist,  completes 
this  trio  of  excellent  artists.  The  advance  sale  of 
seats  has  been  large,  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  engagement  will  prove  both  a  financial  and 
artistic  success.  In  addition  to  the  opening  concert 
on  Tuesday  night  they  will  be  heard  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  nights  and  Saturday  matinee,  with  a 
change  of  programme  at  every  performance. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mary  Elizabeth  Lease,  the 
noted  author  and  speaker,  will  give  a  lecture  on  : 
"The  Signs  of  the  Times."  Mrs.  Lease  came  into 
prominence  daring  the  year  1890,  when  she  created 
an  endless  amount  of  discussion  in  Kansas,  and  later 
throughout  the  United  Stales,  by  advocating  the 
principles  of  reform  as  embodied  in  the  Populist 
movement. 

Mantell's  Last  Week. 

Of  the  three  romantic  French  plays  which  Robert 
Mantell  has  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  the  re-  ] 
vivaiof  *"  The  Face  in  the  Moonlight"  has  proved  the 
most  interesting.  Despite  the  old  style,  it  is  still 
picturesque  and  striking,  and  affords  the  star  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  drawing  a  marked  contrast  be- 
tween the  soldier  lover,  Victor  Ambrose,  who  is 
attached  to  the  emperor's  service,  and  Jacques  Fer- 
rand,  the  villain,  whose  character  gives  great  scope 
for  melodramatic  comedy.  Miss  Knott  and  Miss 
Russell  did  especially  clever  work,  and  the  support 
throughout  was  good. 

Such  has  been  the  success  of  his  engagement 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  Mr. 
MantelTs  stay  will  be  prolonged  another  week.  He 
will  present  the  three  plays  in  which  he  has  already 
been  seen,  dividing  up  the  week  as  follows  :  Monday 
and  Tuesday  evenings,  "  A  Secret  Warrant"  ; 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  "Monbars";  and  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  "The  Face  in  the  Moon- 
light." 

On  Monday,  May  30th,  Clay  Clement  will  begin 
an   engagement   in  his   new  play,    "The  New  Do-  I 
minion." 


her  love  for  Edmund  increased  until  finally  several 
members  of  the  company  surmised  it.  Woodfofd, 
an  author,  wrote  a  play  founded  on  the  lives  of  Ed- 
mund and  Alice,  and  Yorick,  having  been  given  the 
title-r61e  at  his  own  request,  the  leading  man,  over- 
come with  jealousy,  decides  to  revenge  himself  by 
revealing  the  relations  existing  between  the  two.  On 
the  night  of  the  production  Yorick  scores  a  great  hit, 
but  during  the  performance  Walton  makes  good  his 
oath  and  informs  Yorick  of  what  has  been  going  on. 
In  the  last  act,  in  a  stage  duel  supposed  to  take  place 
between  Yorick  and  his  son,  he  makes  it  one  of 
reality,  kilting  his  son  and  then  himself.  The  piece 
is  full  of  strong  dramatic  situations  and  should  draw 
well  during  the  next  week. 


A  Novelty  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  revival  of  "Ship  Ahoy  "at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  has  been  drawing  crowded  houses,  but  it  will 
be  withdrawn  after  Sunday  night  and  give  way  to  an 
entirely  new  comic  opera  entitled  "The  Poster."  It 
is  a  satire  on  the  art-poster  craze  which  has  raged  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  for  some  time  past. 
The  libretto  is  the  joint  production  of  John  P.  Wilson 
and  L.  G.  Carpenter,  both  well-known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  music  has  been  written  by  Chester  S. 
Packard.  Two  plots  are  interwoven  in  "The 
Poster,"  one  dealing  with  the  triumph  of  true  art  over 
the  decadent  art,  and  the  other  treating  of  the  roman- 
tic love  of  an  artist  and  his  patroness.  The  first  act 
represents  an  artist  struggling  for  fame  and  fortune, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  poster.  The  second  act 
embraces  the  artist's  dream,  in  which  three  original 
and  amusing  ballets  will  be  introduced — the  ballet  of- 
"  Playing  Cards,"  the  ballet  of  "  Magazine  Frontis- 
pieces," and  the  ballet  of  "  Up-To-Date  Posters." 
The  third  act  finds  the  artist's  dream  dissipated,  and 
he  vows  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
true  art  and  abjure  the  poster  craze  for  all  time.  The 
opera  is  said  to  be  filled  with  sparkling  dialogue, 
dramatic  and  humorous  situations,  catchy  and  tune- 
ful lyrics  and  choruses,  and  new  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes. 

The  cast  will  include  Edwin  Stevens  as  the  Artist, 
John  J.  Raffael  as  the  Impressionist,  Thomas  C. 
Leary  as  the  Janitor,  Helen  Merrill  as  the  Heiress 
and  Gibson  girl,  Edith  Hall  as  the  Maid,  and  Carrie 
Roma  as  the  fin-de-siiclc  woman.  Others  in  the  cast 
are  Frank  McGlynn,  who  will  make  his  de'but  on  the 
operatic  stage,  Phil  Branson,  Bob  Mitchell,  Florence 
Walcott,  and  Irene  MulL 

Lewis  Morrison's  Re-Appearance. 

Lewis  Morrison,  after  an  absence  of  several  years 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  begin  his  season  at  the 
Alcazar  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  when  he  will 
doubtless  be  welcomed  back  by  a  host  of  friends  and 
admirers.  He  will  present  a  romantic  drama, 
"  Y'orick's  Love,"  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  translated 
by  William  Dean  Howells.  This  play  was,  by  the 
way,  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  late  Law- 
rence Barrett's  repertoire,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since 
it  was  presented  in  this  city.  The  action  of  the  piece 
takes  place  in  London  in  the  year  1600,  and  ample 
opportunities  are  afforded  for  elaborate  costumes. 
Miss  Florence  Roberts  will  be  Morrison's  leading 
lady,  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  will  be  drawn  from  the 
regular  Alcazar  stock  company. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  based  on  an  incident  which 
happened  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London.  Yorick, 
the  comedian,  Edmund,  his  foster-son,  and  Alice,  the 
leading  lady,  were  playing  in  the  same  company. 
Although  she  loved  Edmund  the  better  of  the  two, 
Alice  had  married  Yorick  in  compliance  with  a 
promise  which  she  had  given  her  mother  at  her 
death.     Her  husband's  Itindntya  touched  her,   but 
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The  Orpbeum. 

The  place  made  vacant  at  the  Orpheum  during  the 
week  by  the  tragic  death  of  Remenyi  was  filled  by 
Pietro  Marino,  the  young  Califomian  violinist,  whose 
playing  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
Charles  J.  Jerome  and  Clara  Bell  presented  an  up- 
to-date  comedy  entitled  "  A  Raft  of  Good  Things," 
which  was  full  of  witty  repartee.  The  Manhattan 
Comedy  Four,  the  singing  comedians,  as  the  four 
fashion-plates  in  "The  Fringe  of  Society's  Holiday," 
have  established  themselves  as  great  favorites,  while 
Miss  Bartho,  in  a  variety  of  clever  dances,  and  Isa- 
belle  Urquhart,  in  a  dainty  sketch,  helped  to  make 
up  an  excellent  programme. 

There  will  be  six  new  changes  for  next  week,  in- 
cluding Ezra  Kendall,  one  of  the  most  popular 
comedians  before  the  public ;  Al  Leech  and  the 
Three  Rosebuds  in  a  musical  comedy  skit  ;  CarToll 
Johnson,  the  famous  negro  minstrel,  who  always  has 
a  lot  of  new  songs  ;  the  Sa  Vans,  acrobatic  come- 
dians ;  and  Harry  Allister,  the  celebrated  European 
facial  artist.  Those  which  will  be  retained  from 
this  week's  programme  are  the  Manhattan  Comedy 
Four,  Jerome  and  Bell,  and  Kemer's  living  pictures. 

L'The  Conquerors"  in  London. 

Paul  Potter's  play,  "The  Conquerors,"  has  been 
even  more  savagely  criticised  in  London  than  it  was  in 
New  York.  The  critic  of  the  London  Speaker,  in 
his  denunciation,  says  : 

"  It  strikes  me  that  a  good  deal  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation has  been  wasted  over  '  The  Conquerors. 
Why  take  sheer  tomfoolery  so  seriously  ?  For  my 
part,  I  can  not  pretend  that  my  sense  of  decency  is 
outraged  because  an  obviously  impossible  man  on  the 
stage  bolts  the  door  and  tells  an  obviously  impossible 
woman  that — well,  one  must  pick  one's  terms — that 
he  means  straightway  to  play  Tarquin  to  her  Lucrece. 
You  must  first  illude  before  you  can  shock  me.  I 
want  to  keep  all  my  moral  sense  for  realities  ;  I  can 
not  afford  to  throw  any  of  it  away  upon  nursery  non- 
sense. If  I  am  sore — and  I  am — it  is  not  because  of 
my  outraged  delicacy,  but  of  my  insulted  intelligence. 
My  complaint  against  '  The  Conquerors '  is  not  that 
it  is  brutal,  but  that  it  is  brainless.  It  is  the  sort  of 
play  which  a  very,  very  young  {the  virtuously  indig- 
nant will  perhaps  add  :  and  exceptionally  ill-condi- 
tioned, unwholesome- minded)  apprentice  to  the  stage, 
who  knew  nothing  of  men  and  women,  nothing  of 
France  and  Germany,  nothing  of  physiology  ilet 
alone  psychology),  nothing  of  actual  life,  nothing  of 
literary  or  dramatic  art,  nothing  of  anything,  would 
write — and  which  an  indulgent  parent  would  quietly 
drop  into  the  fire  with  a  promise  to  overlook  it  tbfc 
time," 

Duse's  Latest  Triumph. 
According  to  the  Impartial,  of  Lisbon,  Eleonora 
Duse  has  just  concluded  one  of  the  most  successful 
theatrical  visits  that  has  ever  been  paid  to  that  city. 
Her  greatest  triumphs  have  been  in  Ibsen's  "  Hedda 
Gabler,"  "La  Femme  de  Claude,"  and  "  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur."  The  members  of  the  company  of  the 
Donna  Amelia  Theatre,  where  Mme.  Duse  has  been 
appearing,  have  deemed  themselves  so  honored  by 
her  stay  among  them  that  they  have  affixed  a  tablet 
in  marble  to  one  of  the  walls  of  the  stage  to  com- 
memorate the  representations  given  upon  it  by  the 
great  Italian  actress.  At  her  farewell  performance 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  chief  officials  of  the  court, 
and  nearly  all  the  well-known  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy were  present,  and  numerous  and  costly  were 
the  gifts  that  these  and  the  Portuguese  actors  and 
actresses  showered  upon  the  boards,  her  majesty's 
offerings  consisting  of  an  autograph  portrait  of  her- 
self and  a  bouquet  in  the  form  of  a  royal  crown.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  camellias  sent  behind  the  scenes 
and  those  thrown  upon  the  stage  during  the  evening 
numbered  at  least  twenty  thousand,  while  no  less  than 
thirty  calls  before  the  curtain  rewarded  the  artist  for 
her  efforts  on  her  audience's  behalf.  Before  she  left 
Lisbon,  a  special  newspaper  entitled  La  Duse  was 
published,  of  which  only  one  copy  was  printed,  which 
was  presented  to  her.  This  contained  exclusively 
articles  written  about  her  by  the  most  celebrated 
Portuguese  authors  and  critics. 


Saturday,  May  20th,  is  the  last  day  of  the  dog 
show  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion.  It  has  proved  the 
best  managed  and  most  successful  exhibition  of  the 
kind  ever  held  on  this  coast.  Saturday  is  the  last  day 
to  see  it,  and  a  good  time  to  help  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, for  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  held. 


Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  eruptions  of 
the  skin,  disturbed  sleep,  and  similar  disorders  in 
infants,  are  all  relieved  by  Stifdman's  Soothing 
Powders, 


THE    CURSE    OF    GOLD. 


A  Play  that  Failed  to  Convince  the  Public. 


A  few  months  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
awaken interest  in  the  failing  cause  of  free  silver  by 
placing  on  the  road  a  drama  which  was  especially 
written  to  teach  the  people  the  terrible  results  of  hav- 
ing too  much  gold  and  incidentally  portray  the  God- 
given  blessings  that  attend  the  free  coinage  of  the 
white  metal.  To  make  it  positively  blighting  to  the 
despised  plutocrat,  it  was  named  "The  Curse  of 
Gold,"  with  several  rolls  on  the  r.  A  company  was 
organized,  and  its  members  duly  informed  that  the 
lack  of  gold,  which  is  the  curse  most  feared  by  Thes- 
pians, would  not  light  on  them,  because  the  play  was 
backed  by  the  silver  politicians,  and  even  if  gold  ran 
short  they  could  depend  on  silver,  for  the  mines  of 
Nevada  and  Senator  Jones  were  all  behind  it.  It 
was  produced  in  Washington,  and  has  since  dawdled 
about,  carefully  keeping  in  "the  enemy's  country." 
steadily  followed  by  the  twin  curses  of  public  indiffer- 
ence and  unpaid  wages,  until  it  finally  came  to  grief 
in  Cincinnati  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  The  play  itself 
was  away  up  to  date.  William  J.  Bryan  was  the 
hero,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Noble ;  Mark 
Hanna  and  the  late  millionaire  Pullman  were  the  vil- 
lains, paraded  as  Mr.  Cash  and  Mr.  Hicks,  respect- 
ively. The  dialogue  was  brimful  of  anathemas 
against  the  "gold  bugs,"  while  the  hero  was  the 
grandest  and  most  unselfish  character  the  stage  has 
produced  in  its  wildest  feats  of  melodrama.  He  gave 
up  everything  for  the  poor,  and  was  hand-in-glove  with 
the  horny-handed  son  of  toil.  He  was  the  champion 
of  the  poverty-stricken,  and  showered  them  with 
silver  certificates  from  his  vest-pocket.  He  had  a 
property  cottage  on  the  stage  supposed  to  be  worth 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  he  sold  nightly  to  the 
plutocratic  villain  for  seven  thousand  dollars. 

"  I  shall  give  you  silver,"  says  the  villainous  pur- 
chaser. 

"So  be  it,"  replies  the  noble  Noble,  with  folded 
arms  and  heroic  mien  ;  "  silver  is  the  money  of  the 
poor.     It  is  good  enough  for  me." 

He  was  almost  persecuted  to  death  by  Wall  Street 
magnates,  who  persisted  in  attempting  to  bribe  him, 
but  every  night  he  tore  up  their  letters,  which  it  was 
given  out  contained  checks  for  fabulous  sums. 

It  may  have  been  noble,  but  not  good  sense,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  for  the  hero,  as  well  as  the  other 
actors,  found  himself  two  weeks  shy  on  salary  at 
Cincinnati,  and  only  a  wardrobe  to  hypothecate  for 
means  to  get  back  to  New  York.  They  threaten 
suit,  but  the  treasury  is  empty  and  the  stock  non- 
assessable. Perhaps  they  feel  the  truth  of  one  of 
Noble's  sublime  sentiments:  "Oh,  the  curse  of 
gold  !  How  it  lures  you  when  rich  and  curses  you 
when  poor." 

Shakespeare  and  Booth. 
[The  following  lines  bythe  late  George  Parsons  Lachrop 
were  suggested  by  the   bust  of  the  dramatist  in  Christ 
Church  and  the  portrait  of  Edwin  Booth  placed  by  The 
Players  in  the  Shakespearean  Memorial  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon :] 
On  Avon,  flowing  calm  by  Stratford  town, 
Two  faces  of  the  vanished  great  look  down. 

There  Shakespeare's  effigy  mute  vigil  keeps 
O'er  the  church-tomb  wherein  his  body  sleeps. 

There,  in  the  new  Memorial  to  Will's  fame. 
He  who  gave  lustre  to  another  name — 

Our  gentle  Edwin,  pensive,  sad,  yet  strong, 
In  silence  watches  life  with  vision  long  ; 

A  Player's  picture,  by  the  Players  sent 
As  greeting  from  the  western  continent. 

Watch  on,  watch  on,  O  Shakespeare,  heart  of  truth  ; 
And  thou,  too,  watch  with  him,  brave  Edwin  Booth  \ 

So  shall  you  stand  to  men,  from  age  to  age. 
Reminders  of  the  poet  and  the  stage — 

Great  forces,  rightly  moved,  with  blessing  fraught, 
To  give  us  beauty  and  ennoble  thought. 

So  now  these  two,  upon  the  Avon's  side, 
Behold  the  quiet  river  current  glide 

Like  that  long  stretch  of  flowing  time  that  set 
A  barrier  'twixt  them,  till  in  art  they  met. 

And  life  and  art  blend  in  eternity. 
Flow,  Avon,  softly  onward  to  the  s 
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Edouard  Remenyi's  Death. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Edouard 
Remenyi,  the  famous  Hungarian  violinist,  occurred  at 
the  Orpheum  Theatre  on  Sunday  last,  when  he  was 
playing  on  his  violin  before  a  large  audience.  His 
first  selection  was  a  fantasie  from  "  The  Huguenots," 
followed  by  his  own  composition.  "The  Liberty 
Hymn — Invincible  Old  Glory."  In  response  to  en- 
thusiatic  applause,  he  came  before  the  footlights 
again  and  started  to  play  the  pizzicato  from  "Sylvia." 
Suddenly  his  hand  was  seen  to  tremble,  and  almost 
instantly  he  fell  forward  to  the  footlights.  He  was 
carried  to  the  rear  of  the  stage  and  doctors  were  sum- 
moned,  but  life  had  fled. 

He  was  born  sixty -four  years  ago  in  Buda- 
Pesth,  Hungary.  His  master  on  the  violin  was 
Joseph  Bohm,  who  also  taught  the  great  Joseph 
Joachim.  He  was  appointed  solo  violinist  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  later  received  a  similar  distinction  from 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  made  triumphal  lours 
of  the  entire  globe,  and  his  talent  was  recognized 
everywhere.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  son  and 
daughter  in  New  York. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Sibyl  Sanderson's  Condition. 
22  Granville  Place.  Portman  Square.  W. 

London.  May  7.  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  There  are  so  many  exag- 
gerated rumors  regarding  Sibyl  Sanderson's  condi- 
tion that  you  may  as  well  print  the  truth.  She  is  not 
suffering  from  paralysis  in  itself,  but  as  a  result  of 
neuritis — which  causes  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs. 
The  course  of  the  disease  is  about  a  year,  and  there 
is  every  hope  of  her  ultimate  recovery.  The  "de- 
lirium "  is  the  result  of  opiates  given  to  allay  the  in- 
tense pain  caused  by  the  inflammation  of  the  nerves. 
Very  truly,        Gertrude  Atherton. 

Will  the  Philippines  Profit  Us? 

Wrights,  Cal.,  May  13,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Referring  to  your  recogni- 
tion of  the  undoubtedly  growing  desire  of  our  people 
that  we  retain  the  Philippine  Islands — assuming  that 
we  take  them — it  occurs  to  me  to  consider  in  what 
way  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  could  make 
money  by  so  doing.  There  certainly  is  no  object  but 
money-making  in  retaining  the  islands.  There  is  no 
glory  in  it.  The  glory  consists  in  taking  and  holding 
them  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  war  over,  glory 
ceases.  If  we  keep  the  property  we  must  either  let 
the  people  govern  themselves  or  we  must  govern 
them.  As  we  should  probably  not  be  willing  to  be- 
come responsible  for  such  a  government  as  the 
natives  would  set  up,  and  be  ready  to  back  it  with 
guns  upon  occasion,  we  should  probably  attend  to 
the  governing,  taxing  the  islands  to  pay  the  expense. 
As  we  could  not  expect  the  natives  to  fight  for  a 
government  which  they  do  not  set  up.  and  which 
very  likely  they  might  not  approve,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  soldiers  and  ships  there,  as  is  the 
custom  of  other  nations  with  colonial  possessions. 
The  natives  would  not  become  part  of  our  people, 
would  not  (apparently)  be  represented  in  Congress, 
and  would  not  add  to  our  fighting  strength.  Any 
contribution  which  we  might  enforce  for  the  benefit 
of  our  national  treasury  would  be  a  bald  tribute 
which  public  opinion  here  would  not  be  likely  to 
tolerate. 

As  an  offset  to  the  glory  of  colonial  possessions — if 
there  be  any — we  should  become  ' '  interested  "  in  the 
"  Eastern  question."  whose  mycellse  penetrate  the 
most  intimate  viscera  of  Europe,  and  one  likely  to 
involve  us  in  a  row  with  anybody  at  any  time,  and 
without  notice.  To  be  ready  for  this  is  to  maintain 
an  army  and  navy  on  the  European  scale,  with  its 
accompanying  taxation.  Not  to  be  ready  for  it  is  to 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  one  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  marching  where  they  pleased  in  this 
country,  murdering  any  "  armies"  of  recruits  which 
might  get  in  their  way,  and  ready  to  sail  off  with 
some  billions  extorted  from  our  cities,  whenever  it  be- 
gan to  get  hoL  This  is  what  would  be  happening 
now,  if  we  were  at  war  with  an  important  power. 
We  could  not  continue  to  live  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  take  a  month  to  "  mobilize"  fifty  thousand 
men  and  have  them  green  when  assembled.  Politic- 
ally, I  see  nothing  in  it  but  trouble. 

Commercially.  1  know  of  nothing  that  we  should 
obtain  from  the  Philippines  without  paying  for  it.  and 
I  know  of  nothing  which  they  produce  which  we 
can  not  now  (except  during  war)  obtain  on  the  same 
terms.  True,  we  could  admit  their  stuff  free  of  duty 
and  tax  ourselves  on  other  things  to  make  up  the  loss. 
In  return,  the  islands  would  have  the  same  chance  on 
goods  from  here.  A  few  people  on  both  sides  would 
apparently  make  some  money  in  the  shuffle,  although 
I  do  not  quite  see  how.  I  assume  that  we  should  not 
exploit  the  inferior  race  after  the  Spanish  manner, 
but  if  we  do  not,  I  don't  see  how  the  public  would 
be  benefited,  or  anybody  but  the  office-seeking 
gang.    Do  you  ?  Edward  F.  Adams. 


Newspaper  Thievery. 
Svdnev.  Australia,  April  9.  18 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  forward  you  four  < 
of  recent  Saturday  supplements  issued  by  two 
Sydney  papers,  the  Australian  Star  and  the  Even- 
ing News.  For  years  these  thieves  have  been  de- 
liberately reprinting  verbatim  and  without  acknowl- 
edgment almost  the  whole  of  the  Argonauts,  as 
they  reach  Australia  in  batches  of  three  or  four  issues 
per  monthly  mail-boat.  In  fact,  if  you  only  knew  it, 
an  Australian  edition  of  the  Argonaut  is  already  in  cir- 
culation here,  only  it  is  termed  the  Star  and  the  Xrws. 
Occasionally  a  long  story  or  article  is  acknowledged, 
and  the  rest  of  the  stolen  matter  is  not.  Can't  you 
stop  this  sort  of  thing  ?  The  Sydney  Bulletin  fre- 
quently refers  to  this  scandalous  robbery  of  other 
people's  brains.  It  certainly  injures  the  Argonaut's 
sales  here.  Why  buy  a  foreign  paper  for  ninepence, 
when  you  can  get  a  local  duplicate  for  a  penny  ? 

With  good  wishes,        C.  J. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  courtesy,  but 
the  Argonaut  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  this  whole- 
sale thievery.  It  is  not  confined  to  these  Australian 
newspapers,  for  there  are  several  journals  published 
in  other  English-speaking  colonies,  and  in  Great 
Britain  as  well,  which  reproduce  matter  wholesale 
from  the  Argonaut,  printing  sometimes  four  or  five 
pages  from  a  single  issue. — Eds.1 


El  Campo  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bay  shore, 
uader  the  sheltering  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the 
long  point  behind  Angel  Island.  Its  attractions  are 
numerous  and  delightful.  The  sail  up  the  bay  on 
the  steamer  Ukiah  is  not  the  least  of  the  pleasures  of 
an  excursion  to  this  favored  and  popular  retrwat. 


Best  Because  Natural. 
The  market  is  flooded  with  so-called  baby  fo«ds. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  scientifically  ■ 
cow's  milk  is  the  best,  when  the  nature 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  "  I 
infant  food. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


May  23,  18 


VANITY  FAIR. 


BALLADE  OF   BY-GONE   DANCES. 
With  rich  attire  and  jeweled  hair, 

They  come  not  now  at  our  command, 
In  samite,  sendal,  gold,  and  vair  ; 

The  Old- World  dancers,  hand  in  hand  ; 

Hushed  are  the  measures  quaint  and  bland, 
The  stalely  steps  are  all  forgot. 

Of  miDuet  and  sarabande. 
Of  galliard  and  gavotte. 
The  world  is  cold  and  cark'd  with  care. 

Seeing  no  dainty  maiden  stand 
In  grave  chaconne  to  pace  and  pair. 

With  laughing  faces  ivory  fanned  ; 

Bourree,  musette,  no  fairy's  wand 
May  wake,  and  spell  availeth  not 

To  bid  the  faded  flowers  expand 
Of  galliard  and  gavotte. 
From  panel' d  hall,  from  green  parterre, 

Pavane  is  banished,  brawl  is  bann'd  ; 
Gay  rigadoon  and  passepy  rare 

None  treadeth  now  by  stream  or  strand  ; 

The  nymph  and  shepherd,  summer  tann'd. 
No  more  in  meads  of  melilot 

Do  move  in  gigue  and  allemande, 
In  galliard  and  gavotte. 

Princess  !     In  some  far  fragrant  land 

Of  lavender  and  bergamot. 
Dream-shadows  glide  o'er  gray  sea  sand 

In  galliard  and  gavotte. 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette, 


Many  have  been  the  weddings  hurried  on  by  the 
departure  of  young  men  to  the  war,  and  many  have 
been  the  excuses  brought  forth  for  their  hastening, 
but  few  of  these  war-time  brides  have  been  so  frank 
—and  sensible,  be  it  added— as  one  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Sun.  "Well,"  she  explained,  "  if  I  were 
just  engaged  to  Dick,  I'd  have  to  sit  still  and  wait 
for  some  one  to  mention  what  bis  ship  was  doing  ; 
and  if  I  acted  very  much  upset,  people  would  be 
shocked,  and  call  it  bad  taste.  But  a  man's  wife 
has  a  right  to  be  anxious  about  him,  and  cry  over 
him,  and  keep  track  of  bim— and  go  to  him  if  he 
needs  her.  I  wasn't  marryiog  Dick  for  the  sake  of 
having  six  bridesmaids  and  a  wedding-supper.  He 
came  down  and  said  he  had  to  go  tfae  next  day  ;  so 
we  just  took  papa  and  mamma  around  to  the  par- 
sonage and  were  married,  and  Dick  went  back  to 
his  ship.  He  says  we'll  whip  the  Spaniards  in  a  run, 
b-b-but  I  wish  an  earthquake  would  s-swallow  Spain 
before  the  war  could  b-b-begin."  Then  it  was  lucky 
she  had  a  right  to  cry. 

The  favorite  bicycle  instructor  was  a  particularly 
lucky  man  when  the  bicycle  craze  struck  society  a 
few  years  ago,  and  several  of  them  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities  were  able  to  lay  by  a  snug  sum 
derived  from  tips  given  by  grateful  and  affluent 
patrons.  But  they  never  in  their  palmiest  days  were 
so  pampered  as  the  popular  skating  instructors  in 
London.  In  accounts  of  an  entertainment  given  for 
their  benefit  recently,  the  writer,  describing  the  tips 
which  the  most  popular  of  these  received  from  their 
pupils,  mentioned  such  rewards  as  a  check  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  a  sapphire  ring,  and  other 
equally  valuable  souvenirs.  It  is  easy  to  see,  in 
view  of  these  instances,  why  one  of  the  instructors 
should  have  refused  a  tip  of  a  dollar,  and  handed 
it  over  to  one  of  the  boys  engaged  to  put  on  skates. 
One  well  -  known  instructor  limits  his  services  to 
pupils  of  established  social  importance,  and  refuses  to 
receive  any  others.  He  is  said  to  receive  more  tips 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  is  a  practical  indorse- 
ment of  one's  position  to  be  seen  with  him.  One  in- 
structor receives  fifty  dollars  a  week  from  a  certain 
pupil  in  order  to  secure  his  services  at  all  times,  and 
the  average  salary  of  the  instructors  is  said  to  be  sL\ 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  following  pathetic 
paragraph  appeared  in  a  London  newspaper  when 
the  fashionable  skating-rink  was  closed  for  the  sea- 
son :  ' '  One  wonders  what  will  become  of  the  skating 
professor  when  society  drops  this  last  craze,  for  after 
being  feted  and  spoiled  by  pretty  women  of  fashion  it 
will  be  a  hard  thing  to  accommodate  life  to  its  altered 
and  more  natural  conditions." 


The  nose  has  at  all  periods  of  their  history  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  significance  for  Italians.  As  a 
symbol  of  intelligence  it  figures  in  familiar  speech 
ancient  and  modern,  a  homo  nasutissimus  being 
Seneca's  equivalent  for  a  very  clever  man.  To-day 
aver  naso  and  esser  di  buon  naso  (to  have  nose,  to  be 
of  good  nose),  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  phrases  all 
turning  on  that  feature  in  its  symbolic  sense,  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  proverbs  infinite  in  the  variety  of  their 
application.  The  great  Napoleon  was  true  to  his 
Italian  origin  in  his  preference  for  a  "big  nose," 
and  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  descended  from 
Venetian  Jews,  never  concealed  his  scorn  for  the 
"  flat-nosed  Frank."  The  "  cult  of  the  nose"  is  now 
as  vital  in  Italy  as  ever,  inasmuch  as  within  the  past 
seven  years  she  has  had  two  Concorsi  dt  Nasi  {or  nose 
competitions),  in  which  the  owner  of  the  feature  re- 
ceived prizes  according  as  they  could  present  it  in 
greater  perfection  as  regard  type,  size,  beauty,  and 
olfactri-y  power.  The  former  of  these  concorsi  was 
held  in  1891  in  Padua,  and  the  citizens  were  invited, 
by  uj  iversal  suffrage  and  secret  voting,  to  name  the 
pos.  isors  of  noses  of  the  mc  ~X  pronounced  and  most 
/wp  table  of  the  ancient  Ve.-ctian  town.  The  prizes, 
const-ing  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  snuff-boxes, 

;re  in  due  course  awarded  by  plurality  of  votes. 


At  Milan,  and  quite  recently,  a  much  better  ordered 
and  more  conclusive  competition  of  the  same 
kind  has  just  come  off.  The  competitors  num- 
bered thirty-six,  but  not  more  than  twenty-three 
appeared  before  the  examiners.  The  first  prize 
(gold  medal)  was  won  by  a  Venetian,  Fortunato 
Michielutti  by  name,  a  vender  of  lucifers,  whose 
nose  was  found  to  be  of  "formidable  proportions, 
long,  well  pronounced,  aggressive,  trenchant  like  a 
knife  blade."  The  second  prize  fell  to  one  Antonio 
Pozzi,  possessed  of  a  nose  "domineering,  assuming, 
with  nostrils  wide  and  cavernous."  The  award  for 
this  was  a  medal  in  enamel,  while  the  third  prize,  a 
silver  medal  of  the  first  order,  was  adjudged  to  Carlo 
Ascani,  for  the  refined,  symmetrical  proportions  of 
his  nasal  feature.  The  last  two  prizes,  silver  medals 
of  the  second  and  third  orders,  respectively,  were 
given  for  a  nose  "  without  pretentions,  ingenious,  but 
solid  and  well  planted,"  and  for  one  "considerable, 
regular,  and  worthy  of  respect." 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Queen  Margheritaand  the  wife  of  Embassador 
Draper,  of  Massachusetts.  The  facts  in  the  case  are 
that  no  such  rivalry  exists.  Immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  Italy  the  embassador  and  Mrs.  Draper 
were  invited  to  meet  Queen  Margherita  informally. 
They  did  so,  and  were  afterward  presented  at  court. 
A  friendship  sprung  up  between  the  two  women,  and 
to-day  there  is  no  more  cordial  relationship  than  that 
between  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  and  Mrs.  Draper 
of  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Draper  is  a  young  and 
ruarvelously  beautiful  woman.  Her  husband  glories 
in  her  loveliness  and  loads  her  with  fine  clothes  and 
gems.  He  took  with  them  enough  to  afford  Mrs. 
Draper  a  magnificent  supply  while  she  should  grace 
the  court  of  Italy.  Queen  Margherita  commented 
one  day  on  the  jewels,  and  asked  to  make  a  closer 
examination  of  them.  "They  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  crown  jewels,"  she  remarked,  with  a  sigh 
of  admiration.  Mrs.  Draper's  gems  are  so  different 
from  those  belonging  to  Queen  Margherita  that  they 
can  hardly  be  compared.  One  consists  of  massive 
old  gold  in  which"  precious  stones  are  imbedded. 
Mrs.  Draper's,  on  the  other  hand,  are  modern  gems 
of  beauty — butterflies,  fleur-de-lis,  tiaras,  coronets, 
and  brooches.  She  has  lovely  little  ornaments  and 
everything  that  a  modern  woman  wears.  The  queen 
might  envy  them,  but  the  envy  in  this  case  is  a 
friendly  one. 

How  the  joys  of  life  in  Paris  may  be  tempered  by 
the  concierge  is  shown  in  the  experience  of  Edouard 
Blanc,  the  scientific  explorer.  Having  a  difference 
with  his  proprietor,  this  latter,  to  annoy  him,  pretend- 
ing that  M.  Blanc,  having  a  lease,  his  belongings 
guaranteed  payment,  instructed  the  concierge  to  let 
everything — documents,  natural  specimens,  even  ani- 
mals, arriving  constantly  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth — go  into  the  explorer's  apartment,  and  nothing 
come  out.  Among  the  things  that  went  into  this  trap 
were  certain  plans  lent  to  M.  Blanc  by  the  Russian 
Government,  and  it  took  the  intervention  of  the 
Russian  embassy  to  get  them  out  again.  But  it  is  in 
personal  matters  that  the  beauty  of  the  system  best 
shows  up.  Thus  M.  Blanc  left  his  apartment  early 
one  day  for  an  appointment  at  the  colonial  minister's, 
and,  wishing  not  to  return,  instructed  bis  valet  to 
carry  his  evening-dress  to  the  rooms  of  the  Geograph- 
ical Society,  where  he  was  to  lecture  at  night  Veto 
of  the  concierge,  who  stops  the  valise  at  the  the  door. 
"  But  it  is  my  evening-dress,  and  I  shall  need  it  to- 
night." "  Put  it  on,  then,"  answers  the  concierge; 
"you  carry  no  values  out,"  and  M.  Blanc  has  the 
choice  of  wearing  an  evening-dress  all  day  or  of 
giving  his  lecture  in  redingote.  Another  time,  to  the 
delight  of  the  street,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
house  in  Tartar  uniform  and  Mongolian  boots,  that 
G(5r6me  had  asked  to  borrow  of  him  for  a  statue  of 
Tamerlane.  M.  Blanc  pays  his  rent  regularly  and 
fives  principally  under  a  tent  in  the  desert,  where,  at 
least,  there  is  no  concierge,  and,  when  he  comes  for  a 
few  rare  days  to  Paris,  camps  in  a  chance  empty 
lodging  and  does  not  wake  the  Cerberus  of  his  luxu- 
rious home.  He  knows  it  is  not  worth  while,  for  the 
matter  has  been  before  the  courts,  and  the  proprietor 
and  the  concierge  gained  the  cause. 


Here  is  one  of  the  fairy-tales  about  American 
customs  that  find  credence  in  England.  It  is  from 
one  of  the  leading  society  weeklies:  "The  pro- 
fessional bridesmaid  is  one  of  the  latest  transatlantic 
institutions.  Whether  from  unwillingness  to  incur 
expense,  or  to  receive  the  cost  of  a  dress  from  the 
bride's  family,  the  young  ladies  who  belong  to  the 
creme  de  la  crime  of  New  York  society  are  no  longer 
available  for  this  purpose.  Some  say  they  are  not  in* 
variably  up  to  the  accepted  standard  of  beauty.  So 
it  comes  about  that  a  good-looking,  graceful  girl 
may  earn  thirty  dollars  and  all  expenses  for  appear- 
ing at  one  of  the  fashionable  matrimonial  cere- 
monies of  Fifth  Avenue.  The  other  day  a  fair  bride 
was  followed  to  church  by  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hired 
virgins  to  bear  her  company.  An  exceptionally 
charming  young  lady  can  command  even  a  bigger 
remuneration,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
these  feminine  acolytes  is  said  to  expect  at  least  one 
hundred  dollars.  She  has  officiated  on  two  hundred 
occasions  and  saved  twenty  thousand  dollars,  so  that 
her  own  turn  may  come  very  soon." 

A  peculiarity  of  caste  in  Cuba  is  thus  explained  in 
I  the  Ckaulauquan  ;  ' '  A  Spaniard  was  born  in  Spain. 


His  son,  who  was  born  in  Cuba,  is  not  a  Spaniard, 
but  a  Cuban.  If  a  Cuban  should  go  to  Madrid  when 
he  is  two  weeks  old,  and  spend  all  his  life  in  the 
palace,  he  would  still  be  a  Cuban,  and  not  quite  as 
good  as  a  Spaniard.  If  a  Spaniard  should  go  to 
Havana  when  he  is  two  weeks  old.  and  spend  all  his 
life  in  that  city  or  upon  a  plantation,  he  would  still 
be  a  Spaniard,  and  enjoy  a  distinction  and  social 
position  which  a  Cuban  can  never  attain.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  a  Spaniard  are  Cubans  if  they  are 
born  in  Cuba  ;  but  the  sons,  and  grandsons,  and  great- 
grandsons  of  a  Cuban  must  always  be  Cubans,  no 
matter  if  they  were  born  in  Madrid  and  spend  their 
whole  lives  in  that  city.  No  Cuban  can  ever  become 
a  Spaniard,  no  matter  what  happens  to  him,  and 
from  the  Spanish  point  of  view  he  is  a  degenerate." 


Brigandage  is  not  yet  dead  in  Italy,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  story  that  comes  from  Rome — by  way  of  a 
Chicago  paper,  it  is  true.  It  relates  that  a  certain 
widowed  princess  of  famous  name  has  of  late  been 
receiving  the  attentions  of  a  good-looking  young 
cavalry  officer,  and  in  order  to  avoid  giving  rise  to 
gossip,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of  her 
dead  husband,  who  are  already  embittered  against 
her  on  testamentary  grounds,  the  captain  and  the 
princess  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  outside 
Rome.  The  other  evening  they  missed  the  last  train 
back  from  Tivoli,  and  knowing  the  stories  which 
would  become  current  if  they  were  to  remain  for  the 
night  at  any  of  the  three  Tivoli  hotels,  they  finally 
discovered  a  tumble-down  old  cab  in  which  they  left 
for  Rome  about  midnight.  When  they  had  got  half- 
way the  carriage  was  stopped  by  five  brigands, 
who  held  up  the  occupants  in  regular,  old-fashioned 
style,  relieving  them  of  all  their  jewels  and  valu- 
ables. Unfortunately,  the  captain  felt  bound  to  offer 
some  resistance  to  the  bandits.  This  so  enraged  the 
men  that  they  stripped  not  only  the  captain,  but  like- 
wise the  princess,  of  the  major  portion  of  their 
clothes,  and  it  was  in  the  scantiest  of  attire  that  they 
ultimately,  near  daybreak,  reached  the  St.  Lawrence 
gates  of  Rome,  where  the  custom-house  officers, 
taking  pity  on  them,  furnished  them  with  necessary 
raiment.  Of  course,  the  adventure  soon  became 
known,  and  ever  since  the  charming  princess,  who 
is  a  beautiful  woman  and  popular  in  society,  has  gone 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Venus  of  Tivoli." 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


For  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  May  18th,  the 
transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
show  a  falling  off  in  business  and  a  decline  in  prices, 
the  sales  amounting  to  51,000  bonds  and  8,147  shares 
stock,  as  follows : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

C.  C.  Water  5% 13,030    @    99^  99        100 

Omnibus  C.  R.  6% . .  ■   2,000    @  iz3%-i23J<  123^6     123 J£ 

Park  S:  C.  H.  Ry  6%.  5,000    @  107  107 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz.  6%..  2,000    ©103^  iozli 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%.. .  5,000    @  iooj£  109 

S.  V.  Water  6% 21,000    @  n6J£  116% 

S.  V.  Water  4% 3,000    @  102 J£  102 J4    103 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.        Sliares.       Closed.  Bid.       Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.        23     ©55  55          60 

Spring  Valley  Water.      499    @  looJi'-ioo  iooj^-     iooJ< 

Gas  and  EUc. 

Mutual  Electric 20    @    iz.%  ii^j 

Oakland  Gas 75     @    47K  47  M 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        70    @    87-      84%  84K       85M 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..        25    @    50  49 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.       205     @    89^-85  84%       85 

S-F.Gas 75     @      3K  3% 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .        75    @  243K  244        245 

Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.       55    @    92-      91  94^      96 

Street  R.R. 

Market  St 75    @    52-      51K  S*H      5= 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 560    @    44%-  43M  43%       WA 

Yigorit 1,450    @      3%-    3  3            3*4 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 3,500    @    18-       zsH  17H      *7K 

Hutchinson 860    ©    50-      48K  49      •  49K 

Alaska  Packers 35     @    93^-  92 %      92  93 J4 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .      545    ©    50^-  47M      49K      5°M 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  leased  the 
Australia  to  the  government  for  $20,000  per  month, 
with  guarantee  for  safe  return.  It  is  reported  also 
that  the  government  has  leased  the  Zealandia  on  the 
same  terms,  on  which  a  rumor  of  increased  dividend 
has  made  a  good  demand  for  the  stock  in  the  market. 

The  gas  and  electric  stocks  have  all  been  weak  and 
have  sold  off  from  one-half  to  four  points,  the  latter 
in  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  on  sales  of  only 
200  shares. 

The  sugar  stocks  have  been  quiet  during  this  week, 
with  sales  of  about  4.000  shares,  Hutchinson  selling 
at  48 J£  to  50  and  Hawaiian  at  15^  to  17%.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Steamship 
Company  held  to-day,  the  old  board  of  directors  was 
elected,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hoffacker,  in 
whose  place  Mr.  H.  H.  Hecht  was  substituted.  It  is 
believed  the  reelection  of  the  old  board  will  be  satis- 
factory to  all  parties  and  advantageous  for  the  future 
of  the  company. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-  Californian  Banks. 


SIG  B.  SCHXOSS.  A.  TV.  BLOTV, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45-     238    Montgomery   Street,  S.  F. 


All  you  ever  need— 

A 

Good 
Dentist 


iKssa 


ZtoiSrrni 


Why? 


V    Because  a  good  dentist  and  a  good 

dentifrice  are  indispensable  in  the 
proper  care  of  the  teeth. 

A  sample  of  Sozodont  for  three  cents- 
Address  P.  O.  Box  247.  New  York  City. 
HALL  A  RUCKEL, 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus.. 8  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash. 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31.  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
ToifRNY  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFBLLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Ronte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 $22,733,119 

Paid-TJp  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  lies.,    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  \ Messrs-  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

new  *onc ,The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

rhir-arrrt  I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

i„rucago... f  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschait 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Caeh  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valbntinb,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;    F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-CasEier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,   83,300,- 
017. 88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  31.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 

Judy — "  Ah,  Dinnis,  it  do  be  shtrange  to  hear  ye 
talkin"  that  way,  whin  it  was  yersilf  that  usted  to  be 
tillin'  me  that  Oi  was  the  shwatest  craychure  in  the 
wurruld."  Dinnis — "  Did Oiiver  till yez  that,  Judy  ?" 
Judy — "  Indade  an'  ye  did,  Dinnis  1  Dinnis — "  Be- 
gorra,  an'  ef  that's  so,  thin  Oi  invy  meself  the  cindi- 
tion  Oi  musht  hev  be'n  in  at  the  toime." — Richmond 
Despatch* 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


One  of  the  late  James  Payn's  stories  concerned  a 
dean,  famous  as  a  gourmet,  who  in  his  dinings  out 
was,  of  course,  asked  to  say  grace.  The  worthy 
dignitary  first  scanned  the  menu.  If  it  was  an  ordi- 
nary repast,  the  grace  began,  "Lord,  we  thank 
Thee,"  "but,"  added  Payn,  "  if  there  was  turtle- 
soup,  the  invocation  commenced,  '  Bountiful  Cre- 
ator I '" 

Scotch  caution  is  well  illustrated  in  the  story  told 
by  a  minister  who  taught  a  Bible-class  in  Edinburgh. 
Having  missed  one  of  his  students  for  several  Sun- 
days, he  said  to  one  of  her  relatives  :  "  I  haena  seen 
yeer  cousin  Bell  at  the  class  for  a  long  while.  Ye 
ken  it's  her  duty  tae  attend  the  schule.  Whaur  has 
she  gaen  ?  "  "I  canna  very  weel  tell  ye  that,  meen- 
ister,"  was  the  careful  reply,  "  but  she's  deed." 

In  the  famous  engagement  between  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  and  the  Serapis,  the  British  captain  in- 
quired, after  an  hour's  fighting,  to  know  if  Com- 
modore Jones  desired  to  surrender.  *'  I  have  not  be- 
gun to  fight  yet,"  was  the  American's  reply.  Later, 
when  he  learned  that  the  British  captain  had  been 
knighted  by  George  the  Third  for  his  gallantry  on 
that  occasion,  Jones  remarked  :  "  Never  mind  ;  if  I 
meet  him  again  I'll  make  a  lord  of  him." 

The  other  day  a  would-be  playwright  brought  to 
Richard  Mansfield  a  play  for  him  to  read.  The 
actor  found  it  execrable,  and  when  the  author  de- 
manded a  verdict,  Mr.  Mansfield  felt  it  a  kindness  to 
point  out  the  mistakes  he  had  made.  But  the  tyro 
waxed  wroth.  ' '  Do  you  know  that  play  cost  me  a 
year's  bard  labor  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  My  dear  man, 
you  are  fortunate,"  returned  the  imperturbed  actor  ; 
"  a  more  just  judge  would  have  made  it  ten  years — 
he  really  would." 

Patrick  Ryan,  a  section  foreman  in  Colorado,  never 
wasted  company  material  nor  words.  One  foggy 
morning,  while  running  over  his  section,  he  collided 
with  an  extra  freight,  and  Ryan's  car  was  reduced  to 
scrap-iron  and  kindling  wood.  The  report  of  the 
accident  to  his  superior  officer  was  as  follows : 
"  Pether  Moriarity,  Roadmaster.  Esquire:  August. 
the  wan  ;  foggy  mornin'  ;  wildcat  frate,  gresn  man 
at  the  brek  ;  handkar  smashed  to  hell  ;  where  will  1 
ship  the  wreck? — P.  Ryan,  sec.  man." 


Before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  General  "  Bob" 
Toombs  declared  that  he  would  drink  all  the  blood 
that  was  spilled  in  the  conflict.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  general  was  surrounded  by  friends  one  day 
in  an  Atlanta  hotel,  and  as  usual  was  holding  every- 
body entranced  by  bis  brilliant  conversation.  An  ex- 
Confederate  soldier  was  in  the  group.  He  had  heard 
the  speech  about  drinking  all  the  blood,  etc.,  and 
straightway  he  brought  it  up.  "  General  Toombs, 
didn't  I  hear  you  say  you  would  drink  all  the 
blood  that  would  be  shed  between  the  North  and 
South?"  "Well,  d — n  it,  suppose  I  did;  what 
have  you  got  to  say?"  "Only  this,  general,  that 
you  were  quite  right — you  meant  you  would  drink  all 
that  you  shed  yourself." 


During  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  the  colonial  princes, 
officers,  and  premiers  were  received  with  cheers  and 
especial  honors.  On  one  occasion  the  streets  were 
packed  with  spectators  watching  the  guests  depart 
from  some  royal  function  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  crowd  refused  to  move  except  when  some  of  the 
Indian  rajahs  or  Australian  officers  appeared,  when  a 
way  was  speedily  opened  for  them.  A  carriage  pre- 
sently came  out  of  the  gates  in  which  were  three  or 
four  Americans,  who  had  been  guests  in  the  palace. 
Finding  that  the  way  was  completely  blocked,  one 
young  fellow  among  them  shouted  :  "  Let  us  pass  ! 
We,  too,  are  colonials."  The  crowd  divided,  and,  as 
the  carriage  entered  the  opening,  he  added:  "We 
are  the  colonials  who  wouldn't  let  our  mother  spank 
us."  The  crowd  caught  the  joke,  and  replied  with 
laughter  and  applause. 

Elias  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine, 
proved  bis  patriotism  during  the  war  by  enlisting  and 
by  frequent  heavy  contributions  from  his  private 
purse.  In  November,  1862,  his  regiment  was  in 
Virginia,  suffering  great  discomfort.  Not  having 
been  paid  off,  and  the  men  needing  money,  Private 
Howe  advanced  thirteen  thousand  dollars  due  them. 
He  sat  at  a  table  handing  out  the  money,  when  a 
clergyman  asked  him  for  a  subscription  toward  a 
new  church.  "Oh,"  said  Howe,  "  this  is  war 
time."  "Yes,"  the  clergyman  replied,  "but  we 
need  churches,  and  hope  you  will  give  us  something 
for  St.  Peter's."  "St.  Peter,"  said  Howe;  "he 
was  the  fighting  apostie,  and  cut  off  a  man's  ear." 
"Yes."  "Oh,  well,"  said  Howe,  "I'll  give  you 
fifty  dollars  for  St.  Peter,  but  just  now  most  of  my 
money  is  being  spent  on  saltpetre." 

The  late  George  Dawson  accompanied  Carlyle 
during  the  latter's  travels  in  Germany  in  search  of 
material  for  his  "  Frederick  the  Great,"  and  they  had 
with  them  on  one  occasion  a  quiet  German  book- 
worm, who  did  a  great  deal  of  the  underground  work. 
One  night,  having  comfortably  bestowed  their  great 
charge  in  a  farm-house  some  eleven  miles  from  the 
,  Dawson  and  the  bookworm  betook  themselves 


to  Berlin,  and  had  a  quiet  dinner  to  themselves,  went 
to  the  theatre,  sat  up  late  over  beer  and  a  pipe  or  so, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  all  this  breakfasted  rather 
late  in  the  morning.  It  was  summer  weather  and 
they  took  their  meal  in  the  garden.  Up  came  a 
figure  with  flying  coat-tails — Carlyle  in  a  towering 
rage.  "  Call  ye  that  a  quiet  place?  Call  ye  that  a 
quiet  place  ?  At  three  o'clock  a  score  of  cocks  began 
to  crow,  and  woke  two  score  of  dogs,  who  barked  till 
they  woke  a  hundred  oxen,  who  lowed  till  I  came 
away.     And  ye  call  that  a  quiet  place  !  " 


HE    WOOED    ONE    TOO     MANY. 


And  What  Came  of  It. 


Dramatis  Person.^  : 
Sir  Paul  Winsome,  Bart.,  M.  P.. .Age  twenty-one 

Stephen  Fleury.  Barrister Age  thirty-Jive 

Scene.—  The  Hero  Club,  Piccadilly. 

Paul — I've  gone  and  done  it  ! 

Stephen— Done  what,  old  fellow  ? 

Paul — Made  a  stupendous  ass  of  myself. 

Stephen — Very  natural  for  one  of  your  tempera- 
ment, but  it's  the  fate  of  all  Parliamentary  ambition. 
I  suppose  you  told  the  plain  truth  to  your  constitu- 
ents? 

Paul— It's  not  that  at  all ;  the  fact  is 

Stephen — You've  fogged  them ;  now  you're  on 
your  way  to  greatness.     I  congratulate  you. 

Paul — My  dear  fellow,  don't  fling"  my  patriotism 
in  my  face  ;  I  really  can't  stand  it.  [He  lights  a 
cigarette.]  But  "I've  made  an  ass  of  myself  in  quite 
another  direction. 

Stephen — Yes,  there  are  other  ways.  I  suppose 
it's  a  petticoat  ? 

Paul — My  dear  boy,  your  acumen  is  quite  re- 
freshing. The  truth  is,  I've  got  into  an  entangle- 
ment with 

Stephen — With  a  lovely,  penniless  girl,  and  you 
want  me  to  condole  with  you.     I  do  so  heartily  ! 

Paul— Yes,  that's  just  about  half  of  it. 

Stephen— Half  of  it  1  I  say,  Paul,  have  the  de- 
bates in  the  House  affected  your  mind  ?  [Scrutinises 
him.]  Yes  ;  now  I  look  at  you,  you  don't  seem  quite 
yourself. 

Paul — I  don't  think  1  am.  You  see,  it  occurred 
in  this  way.  You've  heard  me  speak  of  Amy 
Trevors  ? 

Stephen  [his  thought] — The  girl  I'm  spoony  on  ; 
I  hope  he's  not  been  proposing  to  her.  [Aloud.] 
You  may  have  casually  mentioned  her. 

Paul — Such  a  dot  of  a  girl,  a  little  primitive  and 
shy,  you  know,  with  nice,  almond-shaped  eyes. 
Don't  you  like  almond-shaped  eyes  ? 

Stephen  [his  thought] — What  business  had  he  to 
admire  them?     [Aloud.]     Immensely ! 

Paul — Well,  you  see,  it  was  at  a  picnic,  and  I 
found  myself  alone  with  her,  and  we  both  admired 
the  same  scenery  at  the  same  time.    Wasn't  it  odd  ? 

Stephen — Not  at  all ;  there's  no  accounting  for 
the  effects  of  scenery  on  some  natures. 

Paul — Well,  when  I  could  not  admire  the  scenery 
any  longer — it  was  getting  dark — I  admired  her,  and 
somehow  she  grew  irresistible  in  a  moment.  Can  you 
grasp  the  idea  ? 

Stephen  [somewhat  sharply] — Go  on.  I  suppose 
you  proposed  to  her  ? 

Paul — Yes,  and  she  accepted  me.  Isn't  it  seri- 
ous? 

Stephen — Of  course,  marriage  isn't  a  joke  ;  but 
you  must  consider  your  position,  and  bear  it  like  a 
man.  [His  thought.]  What  a  fool  she  was  to 
accept  him  when  she  might  have  had  me/ 

Paul — I've  not  quite  explained  my  position. 

Stephen — I  know  all  about  it ;  I  can  imagine 
details. 

Paul — No,  you  can't,  old  chap.  About  a  week 
after  this  unexpected  affair — I  was  at  a  dance — and  I 
waltzed  a  good  many  times  with  such  a  dear  creature 
— with  eyes  as  blue — well,  as  blue 

Stephen — As  the  Yellow  Book. 

Paul — And  I  took  her  in  to  supper,  and  the  Pom- 
mery  was  excellent,  and  afterward,  as  I  danced  with 
her,  I  seemed  to  be  floating  in  a  vision.  Do  you  fol- 
low me  ? 

Stephen— Not  quite,  but  I'll  try, 

Paul — But  the  sweetness,  and  the  romance,  and 
all  that 

Stephen — The  Pommery  ? 

Paul — All  seemed  to  surround  me  with — with — 
Paradise,  and  I  forgot  all  about  the  other  one,  and  I 
proposed  to  Daisy — nice,  innocent  name  Daisy,  isn't 
it? 

Stephen — Gracious  Heavens  1    You  didn't  mean 


Paul— It's  a  miserable  fact— I  did  it. 

Stephen— And  what  did  she  say  ? 

Paul — She  said  "Yes"  like  a — I  mean,  in  the 
musical  accents  of  a  bird. 

Stephen— Anything  else  ? 

Paul — I  don't  remember  anything  else. 

Stephen— Well,  what's  your  next  step  ? 

Paul— My  next  step?  That's  what  I  want  to 
know  myself. 

Stephen— But  where  do  I  come  in?  What  do 
you  want  me  to  do  ? 

Paul  [in  a  distressed  voice] — My  dear  boy,  do 
help  me  out  of  this  mess.  You're  not  an  M.  P. 
Your  intellect  is  lucidly  legal.  I'm  an  engaged  biga- 
mist. What  will  my  constituents  say  ?  How  can  I 
face  the  Speaker  with  a  guilty  conscience?  Do 
think  of  something. 

Stephen  [lights  a  cigarette  and  paces  the  room. 
His  thought]— I  must  help  the  young  fool  for  his 
sake  and  my  own  ;  Amy  roust  not  be  his  wife. 
[Aloud.]    I  have  it ;  I'll  see  you  through  it. 

Paul  [shaking  Stephen's  hand  affectionately] — 
Thanks,  old  chap. 

Stephen — Sit  down  and  write. 

Paul — Writing  letters  is  a  bore, 

Stephen — Write  at  my  dictation. 

Paul — All  right.  [He  takes  same  note-paper  and 
a  pen.] 

Stephen — "  My  dear  Miss  Trevors " 

Paul— Hang  it !  That's  so  formaL  Can't  I  say 
"Dear,"  or  "  Dearest  Amy?" 

Stephen— Don't  be  a  fool  1  Write  as  I  dictate : 
' '  I  have  some  deplorable  news  to  tell  you  which  I 
hope  won't  shock  you.  My  dear  uncle,  who  prom- 
ised to  make  me  his  heir,  died  unexpectedly  last 
week,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  he  left  all  his  wealth 
to  his  cousin.  I  am,  therefore,  disinherited — penni- 
less. I  do  not  fear  penury  alone,  but  I  should  be  a 
churl  to  ask  you  to  share  my  privations  and  discom- 
forts. You  deserve  a  happier  fate  than  this.  Let 
me  hope  that  a  worthier  man  than  I  am  will  be  able 
to  make  you  happy." 

Paul— J  say,  old  chap,  isn't  this  somewhat  too 
strong? 

Stephen — Not  at  alL  Now  write  in  a  similar 
strain  to  the  other  one. 

Paul — But  isn't  all  this  a  bit  caddish  ? 

Stephen — Men  who  get  themselves  in  a  terrrible 
fix  mustn't  stick  at  trifles  to  get  out  of  it.  Those 
girls  doubtless  are  partial  to  your  appearance  and 
position,  and  also  to  your  presumed  wealth.  There's 
a  good  deal  of  self-interest  in  human  nature.  Poverty 
is  not  poetical.  Your  notes  will  disillusionize  these 
girls,  who  will  thank  you  and  free  you.  [His 
thought.]  And  I  shall  be  able  to  marry  Amy,  after 
all.  [A/oud.]  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  will  see 
you  here  and  hear  the  result.  Au  revoir. 
{Exit  Stephen.] 


The  same  scene.  Two  days  later.  PAUL  leaning 
in  an  arm-chair  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  with 
a  note  in  each  hand.     Enter  Stephen. 

Stephen — Well,  old  man,  what's  the  news  ? 

Paul — A  note  from  each  of  them. 

Stephen— Just  as  1  expected.  [His  thought.] 
He's  been  dismissed. 

Paul — They're  positively  angels,  these  girls. 

Stephen — To  give  you  up  ? 

Paul — To  give  me  up  ?  Why,  they  write,  in  the 
most  endearing  fashion,  that  my  poverty  will  only 
strengthen  their  everlasting — for  one  said  everlasting 
and  the  other  eternal — devotion  for  me,  and  that 
poverty  with  me  is  certain  to  prove  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise.    It's  very  distressing,  but  very  beautiful. 

Stephen — Most  extraordinary  !  Weak  intellects. 
But  what  will  you  do  now  ? 

Paul — Do  ?  Resign  ray  seat  in  Parliament— go 
to  Uganda,  study  black  arts,  and  teach  the  niggers 
European  morals. — Isidore  G.  Ascherin  the  Sketch. 


Bill*  of  Fare  in  Fashionable  Restaurants. 

The  question  has  been  mooted  over  and  over  again 
whether  the  engrafting  of  French  and  German  dishes 
upon  the  bills  of  fare  of  the  better  class  of  American 
restaurants  is  or  is  not  an  improvement.  Many  pre- 
tend that  before  their  introduction  our  cooking  was 
coarse,  barbaric.  This  is  an  open  question,  but  no 
bill  of  fare  presents  attractions  to  the  dyspeptic,  but 
they,  like  the  bilious,  malarious,  and  persons  with 
weak  kidneys,  can  be  cured  by  Hosteller's  Stomach 
Bitters. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


A  Foe  to  Fatigue 

— nourishing,  strength-giving. 


The  concentrated  nutriment  of  prime  lean  beef,  delicately 
spiced  and  seasoned.  Prepared  in  a  minute,  with  cold  or 
hot  water.  At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,    Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 


ML  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undorsigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— AIL  NUMBERS: 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  ANT)  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brazilian  Streets, 

at  1  F.  M  . .  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  18 

Coptic.  .(Via.  Honolulu) Thursday  July     7 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  July  26 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage   apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf-  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  May  1. 
6,  ri,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June  5,  transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Folsom  Street 
Wharf),  io  A.  M.,  May  18,  June  5,  26, 
July  17,  Aug  4,  25,  transfer  at  Portland, 
Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Pnget  Sound  Ports,  10 
A.  m..  May  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June  5,  and  every 
fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  May  2,  S,  14,  *o* 
26,  June  1,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.m..  May 
1,  5.  o,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  June  2,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 
a.  if..  May  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31,  June  4,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.„  May  12,  June  10,  July  8. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  jailing, 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


|ANK 


S.  S.  Zealandla  for  Hon- 
olulu only,  Wednesday,  Jun* 
893,  at  2  p.m.  Special 
party  rates. 

S.  S.  Moan  a  sails  via 
Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 

(onpiitj-  ^Z'^"^7,  Ju" ,5' 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERIGAN  AND  RED  STAR  LINES 

To  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Sailing  under  British  and  Belgian  Flags. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Southampton,  Queens- 
town,  Liverpool,  and  Antwerp. 


EMPIRE    LINE 

To    Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  GO. 
30  Montgomery  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal    Mall     Steamers 
Sailing  under  the  British  Flag. 

NEW  YORK— QUEENSTOVFN— LIVERPOOL 

Sailings  from  New  York  Wednesdays, 

12  noon. 

GERMANIC May  35. .June  aa.-Joly  30.  .Aug.  24 

TEUTONIC June     1.  .June  29.. Aug     3..Auc.  11 

BRITANNIC June    8. July    6.. Aug.  10.. .Sept.   7 

MAJESTIC June  15. .July   13..  Aug.  17.. .Sept.  14 

Cymric,     600    feet   long,    12,552   tons.     New 

Twin-Screw  Cargo  and  Passenger  Steamer. 

Special  sailings  according  to  tide. 

May  17th June  21st July  27th.     Berths  $60.00  and 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  ■ 

S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  Western 
Forpassage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER, 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steaxr_$hi 
Pacific  Coast. 
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The  Mackay-Duer  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Katherine  Duer  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Hungerford  Mackay  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, May  17th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in 
New  York  city.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  A.  Duer,  and  is  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  young  lady.  The  groom  is  the  only 
living  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay,  and  is 
well  known  here  in  club  and  society  circles.  The 
rooms  were  handsomely  decorated  with  plants  and 
flowers.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  at  noon  in  the  presence  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  friends  of  the  young  couple.  The 
bride  wore  a  rich  gown  of  white  satin,  with  a  veil  of 
point  lace,  and  carried  a  bouquet  of  orchids.  The 
bridesmaids  were  Miss'  Daisy  Leiter,  Miss  Lila 
Sloane,  Miss  Evelyn  Burden,  and  Miss  Inez  Telfener. 
Mr.  Columbus  C.  Baldwin  acted  as  best  man,  and 
the  ushers  were  Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin,  of  this  city, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Lyon  Polk,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Lydig,  Mr. 
F.  L.  P.  Belts,  Mr.  William  Proudfit  Burden,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Holbrook,  of  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay,  Princess  Galatro  Colonna, 
and  Countess  Telfener  witnessed  the  ceremony.  An 
elaborate  breakfast  was  enjoyed.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mackay  left  in  the  afternoon  to  pass  their  honeymoon 
at  Hempstead,  L.  I.  The  gifts  to  the  bride  were 
very  valuable.  _ 

The  Soule-Lowry  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Isabel  Lowry  and  Dr.  Milan 
Soule  took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  18th,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Lowry,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Rev.  Horatio  Steb- 
bins  performed  the  ceremony  at  noon,  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  breakfast.  Only  relatives  were  present. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Soule  sailed  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
steamship  Mariposa  to  visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Australia.  They  will  return  late  in  July  and  reside 
at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 


A  Musical  and  Dramatic  Tea. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Buchanan  Streets,  is  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  musical  and  dramatic  tea  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
May  28th,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  The  comedietta  entitled  "The 
Yellow  Roses"  will  be  presented  by  Miss  Lillian 
Young  and  Mr.  Charters,  and  musical  selections  will 
be  given  by  the  Schumann  Quartet,  Mrs.  Walter 
Ellis  Rountree,  Mrs.  B.  Lathrop,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ames,  Miss  Suher,  and  Mr.  Suher.  There  will  also 
be  other  interesting  features,  and  refreshments  will  be 
served. 

The  affair  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
following  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
J.  N.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  Admiral  and  Mrs.  William 
A.  Kirkland,  U.  S.  N-,  Brigadier-General  E.  S. 
Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brigham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam B.  Bourn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  Douglas 
Fry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Baron  and 
Baroness  J.  H.  von  Schroder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Ellis  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Martin. 

The  Charity  Poster  Exhibit. 

There  was  an  excellent  attendance  at  the  poster  ex- 
hibition and  musicale  given  in  aid  of  the  free  ward 
and  clinic  of  the  California  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  May  14th.  Several  hundred 
attractive  posters  were  shown,  and  some  excellent 
musical  selections  were  given.  The  affair  was  very 
successful,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  funds  of  the 
hospital. 

The  ladies  who  received  the  guests  were  Mrs.  C.  T. 
Deane,  Mrs.  A.  Barnard,  Miss  Grace  Sabin,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Currier,  Miss  Helen  Knapp  Fitzgerald, 
Miss  Eugenia  E.  Weir,  Miss  Pearl  Sabin,  Miss  Alice 
M.  Beatty,  Miss  Birdie  Rice,  Miss  Maye  Colburn, 
Miss  Ardella  Mills,  Miss  Sophie  Borel,  and  Miss  May 
Palmer. 

California  School  of  Design. 
The  twenty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  draw- 
ings and    studies  of   the    pupils  of  the  California 
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School  of  Design  opened  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  In- 
stitute of  Art  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  17th,  when 
the  awards  were  made  by  President  Martin  Kellogg, 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  closed  on  May 
20th.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Grant,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
presided.  Addresses  were  made  by  President  Grant 
and  by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  the  retiring  president. 
University  certificates  for  proficiency  in  drawing 
were  awarded  to  Miss  A.  M.  Bremer  and  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Turner.  The  W.  E.  Brown  scholarship  of 
seventy-five  dollars  was  given  to  Miss  Evangeline 
McLeod.  Awards  of  Art  Association  scholarships, 
entitling  the  holders  to  free  tuition  for  one  year,  were 
given  to  Miss  Laura  Adams,  Miss  Henrietta  White, 
Miss  Mabel  Williamson,  Mr.  Sidney  Armer,  Mr. 
Harry  Raleigh,  Mr.  Louis  Upton,  Mr.  Earl  Cum- 
mings,  and  Mr.  George  K.  Switzer.  Honorable 
mention  for  progress  during  the  past  year  was  ac- 
corded to  Miss  Isabel  Hunter,  Miss  Eleanor  Averill, 
Miss  Florence  Clayton,  Miss  Louise  Breeze,  Miss 
Annie  M.  Bremer.  Miss  Rosa  Murdoch,  Miss  E.  A. 
Marshall,  Miss  Sarah  F.  Mount,  Mr.  Julian  Thorn, 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  Blatchly.  The  students  who  received 
honorable  mention  for  progress  in  the  antique  class 
were  Miss  Ida  Booth,  Miss  Sibyl  Easterday,  Miss 
Rose  L.  Campbell,  Miss  Mollie  Pattinson,  Mr.  Earl 
Cummings,  Mr.  Louis  Upton,  Mr.  M.  A.  Preston, 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  L.  Pellier.  Mr.  J.  R.  Martin,  the 
assistant  secretary,  gave  a  very  satisfactory  report  of 
the  attendance  of  the  classes,  and  stated  that  there 
were  $709.97  on  hand.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Mathews,  the 
head  of  the  faculty,  was  granted  one  year's  leave  of 
absence,  which  he  will  devote  to  travel  and  study  in 
Europe. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Gertrude 
M.  Church  to  Mr.  Harry  Gardner  Appleton,  of  Bos- 
ton. Miss  Church  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Church,  of  this  city. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  May  16th. 
The  decorations  were  yellow  in  honor  of  the  cavalry 
officers  present.  Her  guests  were  Captain  and  Mrs. 
J.  Lockelt,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Neall,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Andrews,  of  the  Presidio. 
Later  in  the  evening  they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Healy,  Mrs.  Jessie  Carr  Seale,  and  Mrs.  William 
Wayne  Belvin,  and  all  attended  the  theatre  at  Mrs. 
Darling's  invitation. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  gave  a  reception  on  Mon- 
day, May  16th,  at  her  country  residence  in  Pleas- 
anton,  in  honor  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  About  two  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  present,  and  enjoyed  her  bounteous 
hospitality.  An  orchestra  played  during  the  after- 
noon, and  refreshments  were  served  as  they  were  de- 
sired.    The  affair  was  made  one  of  much  enjoyment. 

Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  recently  gave  a  de- 
lightful lunch-party  in  honor  of  Miss  Edith  Van 
Buren  at  her  country-home  in  Palo  Alto.  Miss  Van 
Buren  is  a  grandhiece  of  the  late  President  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  daughter  of  the  late  General  Thomas 
Van  Buren,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Kelly  gave  a  dinner-party  at 
the  Hotel  Lenox  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  17th,  in 
honor  of  Captain  O.  P.  Sloat  and  Lieutenant  W.  C. 
Secombe,  of  the  United  States  Volunteers  from  San 
Bernardino.  The  decorations  were  patriotic  in  de- 
sign, and  an  elaborate  menu  was  enjoyed. 

The  members  of  Sorosis  gave  a  very  pleasant 
matinee  tea  in  their  club-rooms,  on  California  Street, 
on  Saturday,  May  14th,  and  hospitably  entertained 
many  of  their  friends. 

The  British  Benevolent  Society  will  celebrate  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria  by  giving  a 
dinner  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening. 
May  24th.  All  members  of  the  society  and  British 
residents  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  G.  C.  Woodward,  Mr.  S. 
P.  Holden,  Mr.  William  Balnaves,  or  Mr.  F.  G. 
Argall. 


The  Late  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  died  at  his 
residence,  Hawarden,  on  Thursday  last,  was  bom  at 
Liverpool  on  December  29,  1809,  and  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Sir  John  Gladstone,  a  well-known  Liverpool 
merchant  and  member  of  Parliament.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as  a 
double-first  in  1831.  In  1832  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament as  a  Conservative,  and  in  1834  was  appointed 
junior  lord  of  the  treasury  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  next  year  under-secretary  for  the  colonies.  In 
1839  Gladstone  married  Catherine  Glynne,  elder  sister 
of  Sir  Stephen  Richard  Glynne,  of  Hawarden  Castle, 
Flintshire.  His  career  as  a  statesman  was  brilliant, 
and  when  brought  to  the  front  by  the  death  of  Peel, 
he  was  recognized  as  a  supreme  master  of  parlia- 
mentary debate,  and  after  his  speech  in  Parliament 
on  Disraeli's  budget,  in  1852,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  English  Par- 
liament. He  became  prime  minister  in  1868  under 
the  Liberal  government,  having  changed  his  political 
views  mainly  on  account  of  the  demand  for  home 
rule  in  Ireland.  He  became  prime  minister  for 
the  second  time  in  1880,  and  again  in  1892.  In  1894 
he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Rosebery. 
Since  his  retirement  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  literary  work  at  Hawarden  Castle,  where  he 
died. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Kneisel  Quartette. 

The  Kneisel  Quartette  gave  their  first  concerts  in 
this  city  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  May 
16th  and  18th,  and  upon  both  occasions  attracted 
large  and  fashionable  audiences.  The  reputation  for 
artistic  playing  that  had  preceded  them  was  lived 
up  to,  as  their  interpretation  of  the  programmes  was 
excellent.     The  selections  given  were  as  follows  : 

Monday  Evening — Quartet  in  D-major,  op.  64, 
No.  5,  allegro  moderato,  adagio  cantabile,  menuelto 
(allegretto),  finale  ( vivace ),  Haydn  ;  quartet  in 
G-major,  op.  18,  No.  2,  allegro,  adagio  cantabile, 
scherzo  (  allegro  ),  allegro  molto  quasi  —  presto, 
Beethoven  ;  quartet  in  F-major,  op.  96,  allegro  non 
troppo.  lento,  molto  vivace,  finale  (vivace)  Dvorak. 

Wednesday  Evening  —  Quartet  in  D-major, 
No.  2,  allegro  moderato,  scherzo  (allegro),  noiturno 
(andante),  andante — vivace,  A.  Borodine  ;  theme  and 
variations  ( "  Death  and  the  Maiden  "),  from  the  quar- 
tet in  D-major,  op.  posth.,  Schubert ;  quartet  in 
A-major,  op.  41,  No.  3.  andante  espressivo — allegro 
moderato,  assai  agitato,  adagio  molto,  finale  (allegro 
molto  vivace),  Schumann. 

The  final  concert  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  May  21st,  and  the  programme 
will  include  Mozart's  quartet  in  C-major,  No.  6 
(dedicated  to  Haydn),  Mendelssohn's  canzonetta,  the 
D-major  cantabile  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  Grieg's 
quartet  in  G-minor,  op.  27. 

The  Scheel  Benefit  Concert. 
Herr  Fritz  Scheel  was  given  a  benefit  by  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Society  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
May  15th,  at  Metropolitan  Hall.  The  orchestra  was 
assisted  by  the  Apollo  Choral  Society,  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  voices,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Pasmore,  and  a  quartet  of  soloists  comprising  Mrs. 
Florence  Scarborough,  Miss  Millie  Flynn,  Mr.  Frank 
Coffin,  and  Signor  AbramofF.  The  audience  was 
large,  appreciative,  and  enthusiastic.  The  following 
numbers  were  excellently  presented :  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  ;  the  "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Pasmore  ;  "  Death  and  the  Maiden,"  by 
Schubert  ;  and  the  overture  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
by  Tschaikowsky. 

The  Kneisel  Quartette,  of  Boston,  comprising  Mr. 
Franz  Kneisel,  Mr.  Otto  Roth,  Mr.  L.  Svecenski, 
and  Mr,  Alwin  Schroder,  was  handsomely  entertained 
on  Wednesday  evening,  May  18th,  by  the  Orpheus 
Musical  Club,  of  this  city,  at  its  rooms  on  O'Farrell 
Street.  A  reception  was  held,  followed  by  a  banquet 
Several  felicitous  toasts  were  given  and  responded  to 
by  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  who  presided,  the  honored 
guests  of  the  evening,  and  the  officers  of  the  club. 
About  eighty  members  were  present. 


A  concert  will  be  given  at  the  Association  Auditor- 
ium on  Thursday  evening,  May  26th,  for  the  benefit 
of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Red  Cross 
League,  by  the  Knickerbocker  Concert  Company, 
which  comprises  the  Knickerbocker  Male  Quartet, 
Mr.  Roscoe  Warren  Lucy,  pianist ;  Mr.  Cyrus  Brown- 
lee  Newton,  reader ;  Mrs.  Eva  Tenney,  soprano  ; 
Miss  Alice  M.  Woods,  violinist ;  and  the  Brown  man- 
dolin and  guitar  trio. 


Civilian  Appointments  to  the  Army. 
In  the  long  list  of  appointments  to  military  posi- 
tions by  the  President  last  week  appears  quite  a 
number  of  names  of  men  from  civil  life  who  are 
familiar  personages  to  many  public  men,  or  are  well 
known  from  being  sons  of  their  fathers.  Among 
them  are  G.  Creighton  Webb  and  Russell  B.  Har- 
rison, who  have  been  made  inspector-generals,  with 
rank  of  major.  The  former  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  W. 
Seward  Webb,  and  is  a  well-known  ' '  society  man  " 
of  New  York  ;  he  has  served  in  a  minor  capacity  in 
several  American  legations,  and  is  well  known  in  San 
Francisco.  The  latter  Is  the  son  of  ex- President 
Harrison.  John  A.  Logan,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Logan,  is  made  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  rank  of  major.  Two  of  the  new 
assistant  adjutant-generals,  with  rank  of  captain,  are 
Joseph  B.  Foraker,  Jr.,  son  of  Senator  Foraker, 
of  Ohio,  and  Putnam  B.  Strong,  son  of  ex-Mayor 
Strong,  of  New  York.  Among  assistant-quarter- 
masters, with  rank  of  captain,  are  the  names  of  Will- 
iam A.  Harper,  a  member  of  the  New  York  publishing 
house  of  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  son 
of  Clement  A.  Griscom,  president  of  the  navigation 
company  that  owns  the  American  Line  of  steamers  ; 
Hiram  E.  Mitchell,  son  of  ex-Senator  Mitchell,  of 
Oregon  ;  and  Harry  S.  New,  son  of  John  C.  New, 
the  well-known  politician  of  Indiana.  To  be  com- 
missaries of  substance,  with  rank  of  captain,  are 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  son  of  an  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Navy ,  Daniel  Van  Voorhis,  a  son  of  Repre- 
sentative Van  Voorhis,  of  Ohio  ;  John  H.  Earle, 
son  of  the  late  Senator  Earle,  of  South  Carolina ; 
Thomas  C.  Catchings,  Jr.,  son  of  Representative 
Catchings,  of  Mississippi  ;  and  Jay  Cooke,  a  grand- 
son of  the  famous  financier  of  the  same  name  of 
Philadelphia.  Edward  Murphy,  Jr.,  who  is  made  an 
assistant  adjutant- general,  with  rank  of  captain,  is  a 
son  of  Senator  Murphy,  of  New  York.  There  are 
two  California  civilians  in  the  list — Benjamin  John- 
son, an  assistant- quartermaster,  with  rank  of  cap- 
tain ;  and  William  McKHtrich,  an  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  rank  of  captain  ;  the  latter  married  the 
daughter  of  General  Shafter,  has  a  ranch  in  Kern 
County,  and  is  well  known  in  San  Francisco. 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something-  outside  of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  are 
using  it. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE! 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

Will  be  Open  for  the  Reception  of  Guests 

j--CT2sr:E  i-rasT. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  weather  conditions  in  the 
Shasta  region  and  at  the  request  of  many  patrons.  The 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of 
guests  Wednesday,  June  1st,  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

The  reasonable  charges  and  the  superior  management 
which  have  characterized  this  well-known  resort  will  be 
continued. 

Applicants  for  accommodations  prior  to  June  1st  should 
address  MR.  GEORGE  SCHONEWALD,  Manager, 
Room  59,  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  After 
above  date  they  should  address  him  at  Castle  Crag, 
Shasta  County,  Cal. 


No  staging  to  /Etna  Springs. 
Private  rig  meets  train  at  St. 
Helena.     Round-trip  tickets,  $7. 

W.  L.  MITCHELL,  Manager. 
F.  V.  OWEN,  City  Agent,  Call  Building. 


DEER     PARK     INN. 

A  superb  resort  in  the  Sierras.     6,507  feet 
elevation.     Opens  June  let.     Information 
ROOM  1,  FLOOD  BUTLP1NG,  S.  F. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

■Ml  C  A  I         Properly  prepared  and   promptly 
I VI  C  f\  L     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal.' 


THE  LENOX 

628    SUTTER    STREET. 

First-class  quiet  Family  Hotel. 


May  23,  1898. 


THE        ARGON  AUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair, 
from  last  advices,  were  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Alice  Rutherford 
were  in  Paris  last  week.  Mr.  George  Crocker  is  in 
British  Columbia,  where  he  is  looking  after  some 
mining  interests. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig  sailed  for  Paris  on  May  ioth, 
to  pursue  his  musical  studies.  Mrs.  Gillig  has  opened 
her  home  at  Larcbmont  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  left  for  New  York 
on  Thursday  morning,  after  a  month's  visit  in  this 
city. 

Count  Ceni  left  here  on  Wednesday  last  for  his 
home  in  Italy,  after  spending  the  past  winter  in  this 
city.  He  will  stop  at  Chicago  and  New  York  for 
short  visits  at  each  place. 

Mrs.  Jane  Poultney  left  on  last  Friday  for  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  to  visit  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Babcock, 
formerly  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey,  of  this  city.  She  expects 
to  travel  extensively  through  the  Eastern  and  South- 
ern States,  and  later  expects  to  go  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  is  the  guest  of  Senator 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  at  Santa  Monica. 

Miss  Helen  Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  who  has  been 
staying  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  past  week, 
has  gone  to  Portland  in  company  with  Miss  Johnson. 
They  wiil  visit  friends  and  return  in  a  fortnight. 

Miss  Rose  Hooper,  daughter  of  Major  William  B. 
Hooper,  of  the  Occidental  Hotel,  leaves  soon  for 
Europe.  She  will  be  absent  abroad  about  a  year, 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Tallanr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  are  staying  at 
Howell  Mountain  for  a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Florence  Sharon,  who  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Newlands,  is  expected  home  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bruguiere  and  family  have  re- 
turned from  the  East  after  a  stay  in  New  York. 

The  Misses  Mollie  and  Helen  Thomas  are  to 
camp  at  Yosemite  Valley  during  the  summer.  They 
will  be  joined  by  the  Misses  Alice  and  Southard 
Hoffman,  who  are  to  spend  a  month  there. 

Miss  May  Colburn  has  left  New  York,  en  route  to 
Europe.  She  will  officiate  as  maid  of  honor  at  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Bros,  which  takes  place  at  Paris  on 
June  1  st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  were  in  Santa 
Cruz  last  week. 

Mrs.  Leonard  F.  Rowell  and  Miss  B.  Rowell  were 
in  New  York  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Tallant,  nit  Robinson, 
are  spending  their  honeymoon  at  their  beautiful  home 
at  Tallac,  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  Misses  Carmen  and  Ethel  Moore  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Moore,  of  Oakland,  who  left  recently  for  Eu- 
rope, have  arrived  safely  in  Paris. 

Dr.  George  Chismore  was  in  New  York  last  week. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Keith  and  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith  regis- 
tered at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  were  in  Los  Angeles 
last  week. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  was  in  New  York  a  fortnight  ago. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  of  Oakland,  is  at  Paso  Robles. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Le  Grand  C.  Tibbits  and  daughter 
left  for  their  home  in  Albany  on  Monday  last. 

Mr.  George  A.  Knight  was  in  New  York  early  last 
week. 
Mrs.   George  Christopher  Riggs,   who  has  been 
1  quite  ill  during  the  winter  in  New  York,  is  now  con- 
valescent. 

Baron  Meyer  Watson  is  registered  at  the  California 
Hotel  from  London.  He  arrived  from  the  Orient  on 
the  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamer  Doric  on  Mon- 
day last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  last  week. 

Professor  O.  W.  Dunn,  of  Stanford  University, 
was  at  the  California  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt  came  up  from  Burlingame  on 
Thursday,  and  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Jane  A.  Brickell  and  the  Misses  Brickell  have 
returned  from  New  York. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Yerington  came  down  from  Carson, 
Nev.,  on  Thursday,  and  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  John  E.  Budd,  of  Stockton,  was  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah  were  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordon,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the 
week. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Choate,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  a  guest 
at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.J.  Clinton  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Newton,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  D.  S.  Lynch, 
of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Walker,  of  New 
York,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Warner,  of  Worcester, 
Mass,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Hammond,  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce,  Mr.  H. 
C.  Campbell,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Bacon,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Gibbs,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  J.  C.  Terry,  of  Texas,  Mr.  H.  B.  Budd,  of 
Stockton,  Judge  Elliott,  of  Astoria,  Or.,  Colonel 
John  R.  Berry,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  B.  M.  Maddox 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Alvord,  of  Visalia,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Kis- 
sam,  Miss  Marie  L.  Darling,  Mr.  C.  Frank  Talbot, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  Mr.  O.  A. 
Hale,  of  Sap  Jose\  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Parker, 
of  Minneapo'is,  Minn. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Brigadier-General  H.  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manding  the    departments   of   California    and    the 


Columbia,  arrived  from  Vancouver  Barracks  on 
Monday  last.  He  was  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
staff  officers,  Lieutenant  John  B.  Bennett,  Seventh 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Second  Artillery, 
Battery  C. 

Lieutenant-Commander  S.  C.  Paine,  U.  S.  N-, 
late  of  the  Baltimore,  arrived  from  the  Orient  during 
the  week  and  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Paine. 

Lieutenant-Commander  T.  S.  Phelps,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous 
and  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  troop-ship  to  Manila 
and  assume  duty  as  executive  officer  of  the  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  Miller,  wife  of  Rear- Admiral  Joseph  N. 
Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  came  up  from  Honolulu  on  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  steamer  Doric,  which 
reached  this  city  on  May  16th,  and  is  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

Captain  James  S.  Pettit,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Biddle,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Biddle, 
Jr.,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in  this 
city  from  Vancouver  Barracks  last  week,  and  will  re- 
main here  until  the  departure  of  the  troops  for  the 
Philippines. 

Captain  George  Ruchlen,  Assistant- Quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  act  as  Chief- Quartermaster  of  the 
Department  of  California  during  the  absence  of 
Colonel  James  M.  Moore,  U.  S.  A. 

Major  Edward  B.  Moseley,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  Benicia  Barracks  to  the 
Presidio. 

Mrs.  Ora  E.  Hunt,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Hunt, 
Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  left  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks last  week  for  her  home  in  Southern  California, 
and  will  remain  there  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  field. 

Major  Robert  H.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  the  Presidio  and  appointed  Chief- 
Surgeon  of  the  expedition  to  the  Philippines. 

Lieutenants  Amos  H.  Martin,  Dana  W.  Kilbum, 
and  Charles  L.  Bent,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  have 
been  ordered  before  the  examining  board  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  for  promotion. 

Captain  Bogardus  Eldridge,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  stationed  at  Skaguay, 
Alaska,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  with  one  com- 
pany of  infantry  to  Fort  Wrangle,  Alaska. 

Major  Charles  H.  Whipple,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Pay- 
master of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  and 
Major  Charles  E.  Kilbourne,  U.  S.  A.,  Paymaster, 
arrived  from  Portland,  Or.,  during  the  week,  and 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel.  They  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Philippines  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  D.  Peacock,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  has  been 
ordered  to  report  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  for 
temporary  duty. 

Passed  Assistant- Engineer  H.  T.  Leopold,  U.  S. 
N.,  formerly  of  the  Monterey,  has  been  ordered  to 
Manila. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Lee  Holcomb,  U.  S.  N.,  came 
down  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  on  Wednes- 
day. He  has  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty  to 
Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila,  and  expects  to  sail  on  the 
steamer  Peking  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Ensigns  Charles  J.  Long  and  Harris  Lan'mg,  U. 
S.  N.,  were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

General  E.  S.  Otis,  who  is  to  be  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  which  leave  shortly  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  arrived  from  Denver  early  in  the 
week  and  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Commander  William  C.  Gibson,  U.  S.  N,,  who 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  has  been  in  command  of 
the  United  States  training-ship  Adams,  has  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  City  of  Peking,  which  has 
been  chartered  to  transport  troops  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Lieutenant  L.  H.  Moses  has  been  detached  from 
the  Marine  Barracks  at  Mare  Island  and  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  report  to  commandant 
at  navy-yard  for  sea  service. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Katharine  Good- 
win Markle,  wife  and  daughter  of  Captain  W.  P. 
Goodwin,  Fourteen  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  last  week  from  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks. With  the  captain  they  will  make  their  tem- 
porary home  at  No.  714  Thirteenth  Street  North- 
West. 


THE    RHYMESTERS    ON    DEWEY. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Class  of  '98 
of  Mills  College  and  Seminary  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  May  25th.  The  exercises 
will  be  very  interesting.  The  graduates  are  Miss 
Mary  Adele  Laughlin,  Miss  Sydnia  Alice  Barnard, 
Miss  Evaline  May  Kerr,  Miss  Grace  Elizabeth 
Reynolds,  Miss  F.  Lou  Veneta  Rowe,  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Margaret  Samuels.  A  matinee  concert  will 
be  given  at  the  college  on  Saturday,  May  21st,  and 
an  evening  concert  on  Tuesday,  May  24th,  both 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Lisser. 


The  most  enjoyable  day's  excursion  out  of  San 
Francisco.  Only  two  hours'  travel.  Nearly  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Those  are  the  ele- 
ments that  make  the  trip  to  Mt.  Tamalpais  popular 

these  days. 

• — *■ — • 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and 
Flower  Mission  wish  to  express  their  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  officers  and  passengers  of  the 
steamship  Mariposa,  for  their  very  liberal  donation. 


The  Loring  Club  will  give  its  fourth  concert  of  the 
twenty-first  season  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  May  25th.  An  attractive  programme 
will  be  presented. 


—  The  menu  and  guest  cards  with  the 
American  flag,  so  popular  at  present,  embossed  in 
true,  artistic  style,  can  be  obtained  only  at  Cooper's.  I     w\< 


Yankee  Dewey. 
Yankee  Dewey  came  to  town, 

The  town  was  called  Manila  ; 
Yankee  Dewey  fired  his  guns 
And  sank  a  hot  flotilla. 

— Anaconda  Standard, 


An  Active  Quantity. 
The  Spaniards  vowed  they'd  cheat  us. 

They  told  us  to  beware  ; 
And  tales  of  dark  connivance 

Went  floating  through  the  air. 
Quoth  they,  "  We'll  send  confusion 

The  enemy  amid  !  " 
But  now  it  seems  they  didn't, 

While  Mr.  Dewey  did. 

Dewey. 
Oh,  Dewey  was  the  morning 

Upon  the  first  of  May  ; 
And  Dewey  was  the  admiral 

Down  in  Manila  bay  ; 
And  Dewey  were  the  regent's  eyes, 

Them  orbs  of  royal  blue  ; 
And  Dewey  feel  discouraged  ? 

I  Dew  not  think  we  Dew. 

— Ironquill  in  Topeka  Capital. 


Ballad  of  a  Cruel  Governor. 
Oh,  there  was  a  wicked  governor 

Lived  on  Manila  Bay  ;  ■ 
He  used  most  shocking  language, 

Most  coarse  in  every  way. 
There  came  a  cruel  Yankeeman 

From  a  fierce  Green  Mountain  town, 
And  when  he  got  through  with  the  governor 

That  governor  couldn't  sit  down. 

— New  York  Press. 

That  Dewey  May  Morning. 
Oh,  they  waked  and  called  him  early, 

Called  him  early  Sunday  mom, 
For  the  day  would  be  the  brightest 

He  had  known  since  he  was  born. 
The  brightest,  merriest  day,  Dewey, 

The  wildest,  woolliest  day. 
For  you  were  the  boss  of  the  bay,  Dewey, 

You  were  the  boss  of  the  bay. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Spain's  Philopena. 
The  Spanish  owned  a  hard-shell  nut. 

Two  kernels  in  between — 
And  one  of  them  was  Cuba's  isle, 

And  one  the  "  Philippine." 

In  "  getting  first "  the  great  U.  S. 

Is  always  on  the  scene, 
In  spite  of  Spain's  whole  eastern  fleet, 

She  won  the  "  philopene." 

— Detroit  Free  Press, 

The  Settlement. 
Dewey  sailed  into  Manila  Bay, 

Where  the  Spaniards  lay  in  wait. 
Dewey  sailed  in  at  the  break  of  day, 

And  the  trouble  was  over  at  8. 

Dewey  went  in  to  avenge  the  Maine. 

The  Spaniards  lay  in  wait — 
When  the  smoke  floated  out  over  hill  and  plain 

The  Spaniards  had  paid  the  freight. 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


—  Wanted,  by  a  German  gentleman,  a 
home  in  the  country  for  the  summer  months.  In 
return  for  his  board  and  lodging  he  will  give  lessons 
in  German  and  French,  painting  and  singing.  Apply 
to  Mrs.  Carmichael  Carr,  1712  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 


—  Sixty-day  reduction  sale;  20  per  cent. 
discount  on  all  pictures  and  frames.  New  line  of 
picture- molding  just  received.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
art  dealer,  19  and  21  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents — magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 


—  Carmany"s,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


Why  is  it  that 

EVANS'  ALE 

made  such 

tremendous 

strides 

in  popular  favor, 

while-- 

Ike  other  necessaries 
of  life  stand  still 


There  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


At  Special  Prices 

FINE  CARPETLNGrS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


CHAS.  M,  PLUM  &  CO, 

Upholstery  Company, 
1301-7  Market  Street,  cor.   gth. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First   National  Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel    Safes    to  Bent  for  S5.00  a  Tear  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  81.00  a  Month. 

Absolute  Security.  Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours — 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  the  United  States 
is  the  greatest  producer  and  consumer  of  carpets. 
Their  manufacture  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  In  1890  there  were 
175  factories  in  this  country  which  manufactured 
carpets  other  than  rag  carpets,  and  the  value  of  their 
total  product  was  nearly  $48,000,000.  About  thirty 
thousand  persons  were  employed  as  operatives  in  the 
carpet-works.  One  New  York  firm  sells  ten  million 
yards  of  carpet  a  year,  and  at  a  recent  sale  com- 
mencing May  3d  and  lasting  four  or  five  days  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  yards  were  sold. 
These  carpets  were  all  of  American  manufacture, 
being  the  product  of  one  mill  near  New  York, 


Educational. 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in  Marktbreit  a/  Main.  (Pensionat ;  seis 
1879  mttitarberechtigt.)  Vorziiglicher  Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht, 
gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  REKTOK. 


nnnuT7  cnunni  FOR  young  ladies. 

UUUniL  OUHUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property ;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Svlvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogootz  School.  P.  O.,  Pa. 


o> 
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Children  grow  fat  and  healthy  on  GrflRARDELLI'S 
COCOA,  which  surpasses  all  liquid  and  solid  foods  as  a 
strengthening  and  nourishing  diet. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


May  23,  18 


SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 


Where  to  go?  What  are  the  amusements? 
What  does  it  cost  ?  What  should  one  take  ?  Is 
there  good  fishing?  ***** 
All  these  questions  and  many  others  are  an- 
swered in  the  attractive  literature  prepared  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  concerning 
the  mountain  and  seaside  resorts  of  California. 
Ask  the  nearest  agent  for  these 

Aids    to    a    Happy  Vacation 


All  over  the  State  are  hundreds  of  picturesque 
places,  elegant  hotels,  unconventional  camps, 
grand  scenery,  splendid  fishing,  and  charming 
society,  are  some  of  their  attractions. 

LAKE  TAHOE,  YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

CASTLE  CKAG,  DEL  MONTE 

CAT  A  LIN  A  ISLAND,  SANTA  CKCZ 

LAKE  COUNTY,  LONG  BEACH 

GEYSERS,  SANTA   MONICA 


Don't  go  to  the  same  place  year  after  year  simply 
because  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Get  out  of  the 
old  rut  and  see  the  beauties  of  the  Golden  Gate 
while  enjoying  your  summer  vacation. 

THE    SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY 

Has  », 000  miles  of  railway  in  Califor- 
nia, and  every  seaside  and  mountain 
resort  is  reached  via  its  Jineg. 


REDUCED    EXCURSION    RATES. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  svstem.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    dne    to   arrive  at 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


leavh    I  From  April  10,  1898.  I   akrivh 


*6.oo  A 

7.OO  A 
7.OO  A 


•8.30  A 

q.oo  A 


g.oo  a 

•i.oo  P 
1. 00  P 
1.30  P 
2.00  P 


4.00  P 
4.00  P 


4-3o  * 

Us -30  * 

1Ts-3°  ' 

6-00  p 
6.00  p 
J8. 00  p 
8.00  p 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..       *8.45A 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento 10.45  A 

Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5-45  ? 

Vacaville  and  Ramsey 8.45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallijo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East...         8.45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff. 4-*5  * 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7-*S  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. 6.45  p 

Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 11 .  15  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *g .  00  P 

Niles.  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..      *Q-45  a 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  * 

Livemnore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  ■  *5  f 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations 1 10. 15  a 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga,El  Verano,and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
Benicia.Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  A 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  and  Stockton        7.15  p 
Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,   Mojave  (for   P.andsbuig), 
Santa  Barbara,  and   Los  Angeles..         7.45  a 
Santa  F&  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

"Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  EI 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10.15  a 

"Sunset  Limited   Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East $10.15  A 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7-45  A 

Vallejo T7 -45  f 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 


SAN  LEAJSDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lia-i 


9 

rt» 


.00  p 
.00  p 
.00  p 
.30  p 
.00  p 
00  p 
.00  p 

15  rJ 


Mhlrosh,  Seminary  Park, 

FlTCHBURG,  ElMHURST, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

and 

Haywards. 

1  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


**9-45  A 

IO.45  A 
II.45  A 
12.45    p 

<«-4S  p 
t*-45  ' 
'4-45  P 
'5-45  ' 
6.15  P 
7-45  P 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  P 
tfrz.oo  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1,7-45  a     Santa   Cruz   Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 

and  Principal  Way  Stations \i-o$  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Feb 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

'2.15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io .  50  a 

4.15  p     San  Jose1  and  Glenwood Q.ao  a 

04.15  p     Eoulder  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz j'g . 20  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.X5  9-00         II.OO  A.  M.,       1 1  .00       '2    00      t3-00 

•4.00  t5-oo     *6.oo  P.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
lo.oo  a.  m.    I12.00   *i  .00  la. 00  *3.oo  t4-W  *5-OQ  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


San   Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  p 

Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose, San  ta 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations J8.35  P 

San  Jose",  Tree  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .10  p 

San  Jos6  and  Way  Stations '8 .00  a 

..     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations., *8-35  a 

•2.45  P  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose\  Gilroy,  HolUster,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,      Monterey,      and 

Pacific  Grove ''0.35  a 

•3.30  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *o.oo  A 

•4.15  p  San  Jos^and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
•5. co  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  A 
5.30  P     San  Josi  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  p 

6.3*-  p    San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7.30P 

fn.4     P    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 


•7.00  A 
17.30  A 

9.OO  A 


IO.4O 
II.30  A 


30  > 


i  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 
t  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only, 
ursdays.  <*  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

iiurdays.  j Sundays  and  Mondays. 


ir*  PACIFIC  TRAN&fKR  COMPANY  will 
call  id  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
q  aire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


THE   ALLEGED  'HUMORISTS. 


Biggs—"  I'm  all  broken  up."  Diggs—"  Then  it  is 
about  time  you  mended  your  ways." — Harlesi  Life. 

Quipps— "You  should  see  the  girl  I'm  going  to 
marry— she's  a  bird."  Phipps—"  I  heard  she  was  a 
high-flyer." — Town  Topics. 

She—"  Do  you  think  love  is  an  illness,  as  the  doc- 
tors claim  ?  "  He—"  Well,  yes  ;  something  of  a  rash 
nature." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"Tour  husband  is  so  amiable."  "Yes,  he  acts 
that  way  in  public,  so  people  will  think  the  baby 
takes  after  me." — Chicago  Record. 

The  Underfoot  —"  Was  it  a  shooting-scrape?" 
The  terror—"  Yep  I  Thet  barber  used  a  dull  razor 
on  Bill  jest  oocet  too  often. "—fudge. 

"  I  see  that  the  dispatches  spell  Manila  with  but 
one  /."  "  That  must  be  because  Admiral  Dewey 
knocked  7  out  of  it." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  grow  up, 
Tommy?"  asked  the  visitor.  "I  think,"  said 
Tommy,  thoughtfully,  "that  I  shall  be  somebody's 
ancestor. " — Bazar. 

Jobson— "  Just  see  how  hard  Dobson  is  working  at 
beating  that  carpet."  Mrs.Jobson — "Yes.  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  sets  him  at  work  at  something  of  the  kind  just 
after  he  reads  the  war  news  in  the  papers." — Brooklyn 
Life. 

Minnie — "What  frauds  these  beggars  are!  I 
met  a  blind  man  who  said  :  '  Please  give  me  a  penny, 
beautiful  lady.'"  Mamie — "Yes,  he  said  that  to 
make  you  think  he  really  was  blind." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

"  How  did  the  surprise-party  at  the  Cawkers'  turn 
out  ?  Was  it  a  genuine  surprise  ?  "  "  Indeed  it  was. 
Semebody  had  given  the  Cawkers  a  hint,  and  when 
we  got  there  the  house  was  dark  and  there  wasn't  a 
soul  at  home." — Bazar. 

Dumley—"  How  much  do  you  ask  for  that  piece  of 
land?"  Robinson — "I'll  sell  it  to  you  for  a  mere 
song."  Dumley — "To  the  tune  of——?"  Robin- 
son— "  Five  thousand  dollars."  Dumley — "  Oh  I  one 
of  Melba's  songs." — Judge. 

Farmer  Swell — "You  say  you  belong  to  the  army 
of  the  unemployed?  Well,  now,  my  friend,  I  guess 
I  kin  give  you  something  of  a  job  to-day."  Toyle 
Knott — "  What  I  An*  have  me  be  a  deserter  from  de 
army  ?  Ye  don't  know  military  ethics,  do  ye  ?  " — 
Puck. 

Lawyer — "Well,  aunty,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 
Aunt  Ebony — "I  want  a  deevo'ce  from  ma  hus- 
bJX."  Lawyer — "What  has  he  been  doing?" 
Aunt  Ebony — "  Doin"  ?  Why,  he  done  got  relig'n, 
an'  we  ain't  had  a  chicken  on  de  table  foh  a  month." 
New  York  Weekly. 

"  Is  it  far  from  here  to  the  next  town  ?  "  asked  a 
tourist  of  a  native  of  the  soil  in  the  backwoods  of 
Missouri.  "  Well,  it  ain't  so  very  fer  nor  it  ain't  so 
very  nigh,  and  yit  it  ain't  as  nigh  as  it  might  be  if  it 
wa'n't  so  fer  as  it  is.  Still,  it'd  be  ferlher  if  it  wa'n'l 
so  nigh,  so  I  reckon  one  might  say  it  was  betwixt  an' 
between  fer  an'  nigh." — Bazar. 

"  So  you  let  Dora  learn  to  play  the  piano  after  all. 
I  thought  you  hated  it."  "So  I  do,  but  there's  a 
young  fool  wanted  to  court  her,  and  so  I  thought  I'd 
let  her  drive  him  off."  "And  did  it?"  "Well,  he 
tried  to  bear  the  noise,  but  he's  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
now,  and  he  fancies  that  he's  the  '  Maiden's  Prayer," 
and  he  can't  get  himself  in  tune." — Pick-Me-Up. 

An  old-time  colored  cook  in  an  Atlanta  family 
seemed  unusually  happy  the  other  day,  singing  joy- 
fully at  her  work.  "You're  in  mighty  good  spirits 
this  morning,"  some  one  said.  "  Dat  I  is,  suh  !" 
she  exclaimed  ;  "  somepin  des  happen' dat  ease  my 
min'  powerful !  You  see,  hit's  dis  way  :  I  got  two 
husbands."  "Two  husbands?"  "Yes,  suh;  en 
one  er  dem  been  sayin'  he  gwine  sue  me  in  co't  fer 
marryin'  w'en  I  wuzn't  free  ter."  "Yes?"  "Yes, 
suh  ;  en  de  one  dat  wuz  makin'  all  de  fuss  is  done 
j'ined  de  army  en  shipped  off  to  Cuba!"  "So 
that  settles  it,  does  it  ?  "  "  Yes,  9uh — dat  settle  it  ; 
kaze  de  yuther  one  is  in  de  preachin'  line,  en  he 
a-prayin'  night  en  day  dat  de  one  dat  gone  '11  git  kilt 
by  de  Spaniards  'fo'  he  comes  back  I " — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   0.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Yeast — "Did  the  sermon  touch  you ? "  Crimson- 
beak — "  Yes  ;  I  threw  a  dollar  bill  into  the  contribu- 
tion-basket."— Yonkers  Statesman. 


Fannera  Rreak  the  Buggy  Monopoly. 

It  is  claimed  that  for  years  buggy  manufacturers  have 
secured  exorbitant  prices  for  their  goods,  but  recently, 
through  the  combined  assistance  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  other  States,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  have  got  the  price  of  open  buggies  down  to 
$16.50 ;  Top  Buggies,  $22.75  I  Top  Surries,  $43.75  and 
upwards,  and  they  are  shipping  them  in  immense  numbers 
direct  to  farmers  in  every  State.  They  send  an  immense 
Buggy  Catalogue  free,  postpaid,  to  any  one  who  asks  for 
it.  This  certainly  is  a  big  victory  for  the  farmer,  but  a 
severe  blow  to  the  carriage  manufacturers  and  dealers. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cotton    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

K.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-575-577-579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


SOME     PAPERS     GIVE 

All.     THE     NEWS 

PART     OP    THE    TIME, 

AND     SOME     PAPERS 

GIVE     PART     OF     THE     NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  z2mos $6 


Sunday  Call iz  "     

WeeldyCall ra  "     

"    6  "     

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  " 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  6<;c.  month. 
JOHN  1>.  SPRECKELS,  Q«opr<otor. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (Including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

*"         "  "  "  6  "     3.00 

3  "     1-5° 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     1.50 

"    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKEI8,  Proprietor. 


TRADE   MARK  REGISTERED* 


Prevents  and  relieves  ConBtlpatioyarVSTverkroublefl. 
Ad  appetizing,  nutrition"  Family  FlMr,  fo\Bread, 
Gema,  Griddle Cakfls,  etc^TJnr/jU  led/lb  Am\ica  or 
Europe.  Pamphlet  and  S^mpl/Free/ a\i  dean 
write  to  Farwell  *t  Itliinetf  WnVertdVn, : 

BOKTESTELL    «fe    C30. 


DEALERS 
III 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JSw^il     401-403  Sansome  St. 


A   DENSMORE 


THE    WORLD'S 
GREATEST  TYPEWRITER 


UNITED   TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES  CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 


ALL  YUKON  -JHVER   POINTS 

ALASKA  COMMERcTaT'cO.'S  STEAMERS 

THE    PIONEER    LINE 

ESTABLISHED  ON  THE  RIVED  I8S8. 

CIX  FAST  AND  COMMODIOUS  RIVER  STEAMERS  NOW  IN  SERVICE  AND  ON  THE 

^     river  ;  six  new  steamers  building  in  addiiion  and  will  be  ready  lo  run  when  navigation  opens. 

Passengers  by  our  line  are  assured  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION  at  ST.  MICHAEL  and 

other  advantages  accruing  from  the  fact  of  our  having  stations  and  warehouses  at  all  important  points  on 
the  river,  having  facilities  which,  as  the  result  of  our  30  years'  experience  in  the  country,  far  excel  anything 
that  can  be  .offered  by  others. 

Our  River  Fleet  will  consist  of  the  following  Steamers 

Alice,  Hannah,  Saidie,  Bella, 

Sarah,  Victoria,  Margaret,  Susie, 

1        Yukon,  Leah,  Louise,  W.  H.  Seward 

They  are  specially  adapted  to  the  trade  and  fitted  with  every  possible  appliance  and  improvement  for 
speed,  safety,  comfort,  and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  traffic,  which  our  long  connection  with  the 
business  has  given  us  unequaled  opportunities  to  cope  with. 

Our  Ocean  Fleet  will  consist  of : 

Steamer  St.  PAUL — New  Steel  Steamer,  2,300  Tons. 
Steamer  PORTLAND,  Steamer  BERTHA,  Steamer  DORA. 

The  last  three  vessels  are  favorably  known  to  all  who  have  traveled  via  St.  Michael,  and  the  new  St. 
Paul  will  be  the  finest  and  best  appointed  vessel  on  this  run. 

Sailing  Dates  from  San  Francisco  About  June  5th  and  at  Short 

Intervals  Thereafter. 

The  advantages  we  offer  are  immediate  connection  at  St.  Michael  and  our  superior  facilities  for  hand- 
ling the  traffic.    We  can  start  up  the  river  the  moment  navigation  opens. 

OUR    BOATS   ARE   THERE   AND    READY. 

Letters  of  credit  and  certificates  of  deposit  issued,  payable  at  our  stations  on  the  river.  In  connection 
with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  we  have  established  a  parcel  express  service,  reaching  all  points  on  the 
river.  The  company  also  maintains  stations  and  does  a  general  transportation  and  trading  business  at  all 
points  in  Western  and  Southern  Alaska,  including  Copper  River.  Cooks  Inlet,  Turnagain  Arm,  etc.,  etc. 

Steamer  Dora,  Sitka  to  Unalaska  and  way  ports,  leaving  Sitka  June  10th,  for  all  points  in  Southeast- 
ern and  Western  Alaska. 

For  rates  or  further  particulars  apply  to 

ALASKA   COMMERCIAL    COMPANY 
31 0  Sansome   Street, 

SAN     FKANCISCO,     CAI. 
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This  War 

IS  NOT    TO 

Free  Cub/ 


Is  it  not  time  to  stop  talking  about  a  war  for  humanity  ? 
Had    we    not    better    lay    aside    this    senti- 
mental drivel  about  a    "holy   war"?      Are 
we  sending  out  our  soldiers  upon  a  philan- 
thropic mission?     Are  they  to  fight  some  one  else's  battles, 
and  are  they  to  die  to  "free  Cuba"  ? 
No. 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  is 
war.  Hitherto  hostilities  have  been  confined  to  the  high 
seas  ;  hitherto  the  only  damage  done  has  been  to  Spain  ; 
hitherto  only  Spanish  ships  have  been  sunk,  only  Spanish 
blood  spilled,  and  only  Spanish  lives  lost.  There  have 
been  a  few  casualties  to  the  American  blockading  fleet,  but 
that  is  all.  Now,  however,  the  American  people  see  the 
flower  of  their  youth  gathering  in  many  camps.  At  Tampa, 
at  Chickamauga,  at  Mobile,  at    New  Orleans,  at   San  Fran- 


cisco, there  are  gathered,  as  we  write,  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  best  youth  of  the  nation. 

These  young  men  are  gathered  together  not  for  the  defense 
of  their  country,  but  to  conduct  an  offensive  warfare  upon  for- 
eign soil.  From  San  Francisco  there  are  sailing  thousands 
of  our  young  soldiers  to  go  thousands  of  miles  to  Manila,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  There  are  gathered  in  other  camps 
other  thousands  of  young  soldiers  preparing  for  an  invasion  of 
Cuba.  Now  the  American  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  this  war  is  not  a  military  promenade,  and  that  some  of 
the  bloodshed  and  some  of  the  mourning  will  come  to  us 
as  well  as  to  the  enemy.  Mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts 
are  bewailing  the  departure  of  their  loved  ones,  and  bravely 
drying  their  eyes  as  they  pray  for  their  return.  But  will 
they  all  return?  Alas,  no.  Of  these  thousands  of  brave 
young  soldiers  going  forth,  flushed  with  high  hope  and  fired 
with  ambition,  many  will  not  return  ;  many  thousands  will 
lay  down  their  lives  in  foreign  lands  ;  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Philippines  and  in  the  tropical  jungles  of  Cuba  the  bones  of 
many  of  our  American  soldiers  will  bleach  beneath  the 
burning  sun. 

Some  of  them  may  not  even  reach  the  hostile  soil  for 
which  they  are  setting  sail.  From  San  Francisco  there  is 
sailing  now  the  first  fleet  of  troop-ships,  to  be  followed  by 
others,  bearing  in  all  some  thirty  thousand  men.  There  is 
nothing  so  helpless  as  a  troop-ship.  These  fleets  of  transports 
are  going  forth  unconvoyed  by  war-vessels.  The  sinking 
of  the  troop-ship  Kow  Shing  was  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan.  The  great  troop-ship,  helpless 
as  a  babe,  was  riddled  with  balls  from  the  death-dealing 
rifles  of  the  warship  Nani-wa,  and  as  she  went  down  the 
machine-guns  of  the  warship  played  upon  the  hapless 
soldiers  as  they  struggled  for  their  lives  in  the  water.  The 
sinking  of  the  Kow  S/iingvtzs  horrible,  but  it  was  war. 

Our  troop-ships  may  never  reach  Manila.  Spain  may 
send  through  the  Suez  Canal  fast  warships — and  events  have 
proved  that  she  has  faster  warships  than  we  have — and  our 
military  expedition  may  be  intercepted  and  cut  off  before  it 
reaches  the  Philippines.  Thousands  of  our  young  soldiers 
may  never  reach  the  shores  for  which  they  have  set  sail. 
They  may  never  have  the  opportunity  to  die  in  the  heat 
and  shock  of  battle  ;  they  may  go  down  beneath  the  pitiless 
fire  of  warships,  and  into  the  immeasurable  depths  of  the 
vast  Pacific  they  may  sink  with  bubbling  groans. 

This  picture  may  be  horrible,  but  it  would  be  war,  and 
war  is  horrible.  The  yellow  editors  who  have  sat  in  their 
easy-chairs  and  talked  of  "throwing  ten  thousand  men  into 
Cuba,"  of  "driving  Spain  into  the  sea,"  of  "freeing  Cuba  in 
sixty  days,"  may  have  impressed  the  people.  The  people 
have  perhaps  believed  these  day-dreams  of  imaginative 
editors.  But  now  they  see  that  war,  as  ever,  means  fight- 
ing, and  bloodshed,  and  death.  They  begin  to  see  that  war 
— even  a  "war  for  humanity,"  and  waged  for  others — means 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  American  lives,  means  mourning  in 
thousands  of  American  homes. 


But  is  this  war  to  be  waged  for  others?  Is  it  true  that  we 
This  War  are  Ungntmg  to  ffee  Cuba"  ?     Is  it  true  that 

is  a  War  this  is  "not  a  war  of  conquest"  ?     Is  it  true 

of  Revenge.  tnat    tnjs    js  «  not  a  war  Qc  rever,ge  "  ?      We 

hear  countless  sermons,  saying  that  this  is  a  holy  war,  a  phil- 
anthropic war,  and  not  a  selfish  war.  Are  these  sermons  sin- 
cere, or  are  they  smug  hypocrisies  ?  We  read  numberless 
editorials  solemnly  declaring  that  when  the  United  States 
has  freed  Cuba,  her  task  is  done — that  she  does  not  seek 
territorial  aggrandizement,  nor  does  she  seek  revenge.  Are 
these  editorials  truths,  or  are  they  lies? 

We  believe  they  are  lies. 

War  is  not  conducted  with  Bibles  and  hymn-books, 
with  snuffling  and  psalm-singing,  with  bouquets  and 
rose-water.  War  is  waged  with  bullets  and  men's  bodies, 
and  this  war  will  be  like  other  wars.  It  is  not  waged  to 
free  Cuba ;  it  is  not  waged  to  free  the  Cuban  insurgents  ; 
it  is  not  waged  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  philan- 
thropy, and  sentimentalism,  and  religion. 

Let  us  tell  the  truth.     Let  us  cast  aside  hypocrisy.     This 


war  is  a  war  of  revenge.  It  is  a  war  to  avenge  the  death 
of  the  slaughtered  sailors  of  the  Maine.  It  is  a  war  to 
punish  Spain.     And  it  is  a  war  of  conquest. 

We  are  aware  that  these  statements  will  be  looked  upon 
with  horror  by  the  humanitarians  and  with  deprecation  by 
the  politic.  It  will  be  said  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make 
these  statements.  It  will  be  said  that  it  is  not  politic  to 
admit  that  this  is  a  war  of  revenge.  It  will  be  said  that  we 
promised  the  world  that  we  would  not  annex  Cuba,  and  that 
we  had  no  such  desire. 

These  are  shuffles,  quibbles,  evasions,  hypocrisies,  lies. 
During  the  long  and  tortuous  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  the  people  of  this  country  never 
thought  of  war,  although  the  sensational  press  persistently 
strove  to  stir  up  the  people.  The  vast  mass  of  the  people  re- 
mained indifferent,  and  expressed  sympathy  only  for  the 
starving  reconcentrados.  But  when  the  battle-ship  Maine 
was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  at  once  the  tone  of  the 
people  changed  ;  the  heart  of  the  nation  quivered,  and  there 
ran  through  the  people  a  wild  desire  for  revenge.  It  was 
checked  by  the  President's  wise  and  conservative  course, 
but  it  was  not  allayed.  He  urged  the  nation  to  wait  for 
information.  The  nation  waited  ;  it  waited  patiently  ;  it 
waited  for  weeks.  But  when  the  report  of  the  naval  board 
showed  that  the  Maine  had  been  treacherously  blown  up  by 
a  submarine  mine,  there  came  a  wild  outburst  of  popular  in- 
dignation, a  savage  roar  for  revenge.  It  was  then  that  war 
became  possible,  and  not  before.  If  anything  were  needed  to 
prove  this,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  war-cry  in  this  country  ever 
since  the  fifleeenth  day  of  February  has  been  "  Remember 
the  Maine." 

It  is  useless  for  yellow  editors  owning  Cuban  bonds  to  say 
that  this  is  a  war  to  free  Cuba  ;  the  people's  answer  is 
"  Remember  the  Maine."  It  is  useless  for  clergymen  to 
sermonize  on  the  holy  nature  of  this  war,  and  to  say  it  is  a 
"  war  for  philanthropy  "  ;  the  answer  is  "  Remember  the 
Maine."  It  is  useless  for  those  worthy  people  who  wish  to 
deceive  both  themselves  and  others  to  say  that  after  the  war 
is  ended  everything  will  be  as  before  ;  the  answer  is  "  Re- 
member the  Maine."  The  American  people  have  been 
stirred  as  they  have  not  been  stirred  since  1S61.  There  has 
come  upon  them  a  fierce  desire  for  revenge  upon  Spain,  and 
the  sentimentalists  who  try  to  maintain  that  this  is  a  phil- 
anthropic war,  and  the  Cuban-bond-holding  editors  who  are 
trying  to  make  it  a  "  war  to  free  Cuba,"  will  be  blown  aside 
before  this  popular  outburst  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Let  us  stop  babbling  smug  hypocrisy  and  telling  smooth 
lies.  This  is  a  war  for  revenge  ;  it  is  a  war  for  punishment : 
it  is  a  war  for  conquest.  It  is  our  belief  that  it  will  be 
a  bloody  and  a  savage  war.  The  history  of  all  Spain's 
wars  has  been  that  they  were  prolonged  guerilla  warfares. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  to  avoid  pitched  battles. 
It  is  also  their  nature  to  fight  long  defensive  wars.  They 
are  a  crafty  and  treacherous  foe.  As  yet  they  have  done 
us  little  harm  ;  but  when  they  can  inflict  upon  us  a  coward 
thrust  they  will  do  so.  Already  there  comes  from  Manila  the 
news  that  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  there  are  read- 
ing pastorals  from  their  pulpits  inculcating  that  "  no 
quarter  be  given  to  the  Yankees."  It  will  need  only  a  few 
murders  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Spaniards  to  arouse  a 
demand  for  reprisals  on  the  part  of  our  troops.  Then  we 
shall  have  war  with  all  its  horrors — a  war  between  two 
races  that  are  hostile.  Even  in  our  Civil  War — a  war 
which  was  waged  between  brothers — a  war  which  was 
waged  by  the  most  civilized  people  of  the  most  civilized 
race  in  the  world — things  took  place  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict  over  which  Americans  still  blush.  We  were 
about  to  recall  them,  but  we  cancel  the  written  lines. 
If  such  horrible  things  could  take  place  in  a  civil  war 
between  Anglo-Saxons,  what  may  not  take  place  in  a 
war  with  Spaniards — the  most  cruel,  treacherous,  and  blood- 
thirsty race  of  Europeans. 

At  no  time  has  the  Argonaut  believed  that   it  was  our 
duty  to  wage  war  to  free  Cuba,  nor  does  it  believe  so  nov. 
But  it  did  believe  that  if  Spain  was  cognizant  of  the  blow' 
up  of  the  Maine  it  was  an  act  of  war,  and  an  act  of 
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which  invited  a  terrible  revenge.  On  the  day  after  the 
news    of  the    Maine   disaster   reached   us,    we   wrote  and 

.  printed  these  lines  : 

•  We  hope  and  beiieve  that  it  may  be  shown  that  this  dreadful  disaster 
is  not  due  to  Spanish  treachery,  but  rather  to  natural  causes  which  no 

Iian  could  foresee.  But  if  it  be  shown  that  the  loss  of  this  fine  ship  and 
.ese  hundreds  of  brave  blue-jackets  was  due  to  the  cowardly  treachery 
.'  the  Spaniards,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
ivision  of  sentiment  in  this  country  upon  the  expediency  of  war,  but 
lat  all  men  will  be  united,  and  that  the  blood  and  slaughter  upon  the 
;decks  of  the  Maine  will  be  revenged  by  slaughter  and  blood  upon  the 
decks  of  the  ships  of  Spain. 

Our  belief  has  been  corroborated.  There  is  no  longer 
any  division  of  sentiment  in  this  country  upon  the  expediency 
of  war.  But  it  is  not  war  for  freeing  Cuba  but  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  the  men  of  the  Maim,  and  already  the 
slaughter  and  bloodshed  which  Dewey's  guns  have  wrought 
upon  the  ships  of  Spain  in  Manila  Bay  show  that  the  first 
installment  of  Spain's  debt  to  us  is  paid. 

To  those  who  doubt  whether  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  are  in  favor  of  a  war  for  conquest  and  territorial  ex- 
pansion, it  is  necessary  only  to  point  to  the  ardor  with  which 
the  youth  of  the  nation  have  responded  to  the  call  to  arms. 
All  over  the  land  there  has  been  but  one  reply.  Within  the 
academic  shades  of  great  universities  like  Harvard  and 
Yale,  from  the  colleges  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  fresh- 
water colleges  of  the  West,  in  cities,  and  towns,  and  villages, 
leaving  the  counting-room,  the  work-shop,  and  the  forge, 
young  men  of  all  stations  have  enlisted  for  a  war  which  to 
them  means  a  war  of  revenge,  a  war  of  conquest,  and  a  war 
of  territorial  expansion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  views 
of  the  older  generation  concerning  these  things,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  views  of  the  younger  generation. 
They  believe  in  waging  this  war  for  revenge  and  for  con- 
quest, and  they  believe  in  holding  what  they  may  conquer. 


Already,  even  in    the   infancy    of   this   war,  the    spirit    of 
revenge    has    pushed    aside    the    spirit    of 
Take  Cuba,  philanthropy,    if    it   ever    existed,    and    the 

Keep  Cuba.  spirit  of  conquest  will  follow  hard  upon  the 

spirit  of  revenge.  Already  the  Cuban  insurgents  seem 
to  be  receding  in  the  dim  perspective.  In  fact,  they  seem 
to  be  like  Falstaff's  men  in  buckram,  and  grow  smaller  and 
less  numerous  the  more  nearly  they  are  approached.  The 
United  States  has  ceased  to  rely  upon  their  aid,  as  we 
prophesied  from  the  beginning  would  be  the  case.  When 
the  invasion  of  Cuba  takes  place,  it  will  be  with  Ameri- 
can troops.  The  hundred  thousand  of  the  flower  of  Ameri- 
can youth  that  are  now  assembled  in  these  numerous  camps, 
and  other  hundreds  of  thousands  yet  to  be  enrolled,  will  go 
to  meet  Blanco's  veterans,  fighting  behind  intrenchments 
and  fighting  upon  their  own  soil. 

Many  an  American  soldier  will  bite  the  dust  before 
Cuba  shall  be  conquered.  And  when,  after  the  expenditure 
of  much  blood  and  treasure  and  many  lives,  Cuba  is  con- 
quered, shall  this  soil,  watered  with  American  blood,  be  turned 
over  to  these  Cuban  insurgents?  What  if  McKinley  did 
say  to  the  world  that  we  would  not  annex  Cuba  ?  The 
world  looks  upon  us  now  as  hypocrites  for  saying  so  ;  it  would 
look  upon  us  as  a  nation  of  imbeciles  for  doing  so.  And 
we  are  convinced  that  so  strong  is  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  nation  that  when  Cuba  is  conquered  it  will 
not  be  turned  over  to  the  band  of  skulking  guerillas  who 
call  themselves  the  Cuban  insurgents.  If  Cuba  shall  be 
won  by  American  valor,  Americans  will  retain  it.  Does 
any  sane  man  believe  that  after  a  long  and  bloody  campaign 
shall  have  been  fought  and  Cuba  conquered  by  American 
troops,  this  country  will  meekly  give  it  to  Gomez  ?  Let 
him  believe  it  who  will — we  do  not. 

The  Argonaut  has  been  accused  by  some  jingo  journals 
of  being  "unpatriotic"  in  this  matter,  and  "lacking  in 
Americanism."  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  charges 
have  ever  been  brought  against  this  journal.  They  cause 
us  little  concern.  The  Argonaut  does  not  need  the  bark- 
ing of  yellow  newspaper  curs  to  tell  us  what  is  and  what  is 
not  American.  Our  doctrine  is  and  always  has  been 
"America  for  Americans."  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Americans  to  fight  to  free  Cuba,  to  free 
Armenia,  or  to  free  Ireland.  Let  the  Cubans  conquer 
Cuba,  if  they  want  it.  If  our  soldiers  fight  to  free 
Cuba,  Cuba  must  become  American.  If  they  fight  to  free 
the  Philippines,  the  Philippines  must  become  American. 
That  is  what  we  call  genuine  Americanism,  and  it  is  our 
kind. 

Let  us  stop  talking  philanthropic  nonsense.  This  is  not  a 
sentimental  war  ;  it  is  a  war  for  revenge  and  for  conquest. 
Let  us  kill  all  the  Spaniards  that  we  can,  destroy  all  the 
Spanish  ships  that  we  can,  bombard  all  the  Spanish  cities 
that  we  can.  Let  us  kill,  burn,  and  destroy.  Let  us  be  re- 
venged for  the  Maine.  Let  us  punish  Spain  for  her  crimes. 
Anp.  then  let  us  take  all  of  her  belongings  that  we  can  to  in- 
dV  inify  us  for  our  war  Let  us  annex  the  Philippines.  Let 
us  nnex  Porto  Rico.  Let  us  annex  Cuba.  Who  are  they 
that  prate  of  selling  these,  or  giving  them  back  to  Spain  ? 
Shall   the   United   States   conduct  an   auction   and   knock 
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down  its  prizes  of  war  to  the  highest  bidder?  Shall  we 
accept  Spanish  dollars  for  our  soldiers'  lives?  Shall 
we  not  at  least  retain  ownership  of  the  lands  on 
which  they  fell?  Shall  we  leave  their  bodies  to  molder 
upon  foreign  soil  ?  Can  we  not  give  to  an  American  soldier 
even  an  American  grave  ?  And  if  in  times  to  come  we 
are  asked  what  reward  we  received  for  the  lives  of  the 
American  soldiers  who  had  freely  given  them  in  this  war, 
shall  we  point  to  a  paper  credit  in  a  treasury  ledger  of 
an  account  of  vanished  millions,  and  say  that  was  what  they 
fought  for? 

No — a  thousand  times  no  !  However  this  war  may 
have  been  begun,  now  that  it  is  begun,  it  must  be 
fought  to  an  end.  It  is  a  war  for  revenge,  and  a  war  for 
conquest,  and  the  soldiers  of  America  must  hold  whatever 
soil  they  shall  have  won  by  force  of  arms. 

No  man  can  say  whither  war  may  lead.  Already  this 
war  is  leading  in  directions  hitherto  totally  unexpected. 
We  hear  now  little  talk  about  freeing  Cuba.  We  hear 
none  about  the  Cuban  insurgents  unless  it  be  expres- 
sions of  contempt.  As  for  the  yellow  newspapers  and 
jingo  congressmen  who  tried  to  force  this  country  into  a 
Cuban  war  to  line  their  pockets ;  the  kind  of  men  who 
hold  millions  of  Cuban  bonds  which  would  have  been 
worth  par  if  we  freed  Cuba  and  which  now  will  be  worth 
nothing ;  the  sort  of  editors  and  legislators  who  would 
sell  their  country's  honor  and  her  soldiers'  blood  to  make 
ignoble  dollars — for  them  we  have  only  contempt,  and  we 
thank  God  that  their  machinations  have  failed.  It  is  now 
beginning  to  be  apparent  to  the  people  of  this  country  that 
the  "  Free  Cuba  "  cry  was  based  upon  a  gigantic  job.  There 
has  been  no  Cuban  republic  ;  there  has  been  no  Cuban  gov- 
ernment ;  and  it  now  begins  to  look  as  if  there  had  been  no 
Cuban  army.  As  for  those  yellow  editors  and  jingo  Con- 
gressmen who  are  loaded  up  with  Cuban  bonds,  and  who 
now  see  "Free  Cuba"  fading  away,  with  every  indication 
that  this  war  will  result  in  making  the  island  American,  their 
discomfiture  must  make  the  devil  laugh. 

The  interest  in  the  charter  election  of  last  Thursday  has 
somewhat  obscured  other  political  questions. 
While  there  was  no  question  of  party  politics 
involved  in  that  issue,  the  result  was  certain 
to  give  some  indications  of  strength  and  to  give  the 
various  candidates  some  hint  of  the  course  to  be  pursiied  in 
order  to  gain  strength  in  this  city. 

The  movement  to  reorganize  the  Democratic  committee 
in  this  city  is  developing  in  an  amusing  manner.  The  two 
factions  in  San  Francisco  were  divided  on  local  issues,  and, 
apart  from  the  influence  that  might  be  exerted  upon  these 
local  issues,  were  at  one  on  State  politics.  The  breach  be- 
tween them,  however,  was  permanent,  and  it  became 
necessary  that  some  outside  force  should  be  exerted.  The 
State  committee  has  stepped  in  and  is  acting.  While  the 
State  committee  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  heal  all 
dissensions  in  the  party  if  success  at  the  polls  was  to  be 
hoped  for,  they  had  a  secondary  purpose  in  their  plans  for 
reorganization.  Maguire  is  strongly  in  disfavor  with  the 
element  of  the  party  that  controls  the  committee.  Yet  he 
was  forging  strongly  to  the  front,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
stem  the  current.  A  committee  of  anti-Maguire  men  was 
to  be  appointed  in  order  that  he  might  not  secure  the  dele- 
gation from  this  city.  Budd  was  to  be  the  alternative  can- 
didate, according  to  the  announced  programme  ;  but  the 
governor  is  a  shrewd  politician,  and  unless  the  prospects  of 
success  appeared  brighter  at  the  time  of  the  convention,  he 
proposed  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  some  other  candidate, 
preferably  Jeter.  The  little  scheme  has  been  spoiled,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  the  reorganization  committee  contained 
a  majority  of  Maguire  men.  The  schemers  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  discovery,  and  are  now  searching  around 
to  find  some  new  plan  by  which  Maguire's  nomination  may 
be  defeated.  In  the  meantime,  Maguire  is  on  his  way  back 
from  Washington  to  look  after  his  fight  personally. 

On  the  Republican  side  there  is  nothing  like  the  same  con- 
centration of  strength.  The  rival  candidates  in  Alameda 
County — Davis  and  Pardee — continue  their  struggle  with  no 
apparent  advantage  having  been  gained  by  either  as  yet.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  could  either  of  them  go  to  the 
convention  with  the  solid  delegation  of  that  county  behind 
him,  he  would  be  virtually  sure  of  the  nomination.  But 
without  such  agreement,  both  may  be  considered  out  of  the 
fight.  Flint  and  Brown  are  still  the  leading  candidates  out- 
side of  this  contingency,  but  there  are  a  host  of  dark  horses, 
any  one  of  whom  may  step  in  at  the  last  moment  and  carry 
off  the  prize.  Elwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  has  friends 
actively  working  in  his  interests.  He  is  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  State,  and  has  all  the  qualifications 
for  a  good  governor.  The  desire  of  Southern  California  to 
secure  the  successor  to  Senator  White  is  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  his  success,  however,  since  both  nominations  can 
not  go  to  the  same   section  of  the  State.     General  N.  P. 


Chipman,  of  Red  Bluff,  is  equally  strong  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State,  and  will  stand  a  good  chance  if  the  sen- 
atorship  is  conceded  to  the  south.  Ex-Mayor  Ellert,  of  this 
city,  is  also  prominently  in  the  race,  as  are  Attorney-General 
Fitzgerald,  Charles  N.  Felton,  and  John  H.  Dickinson. 

For  the  other  offices  nearly  every  county  has  candidates 
whom  it  would  like  to  see  placed  upon  the  ticket.  Santa 
Clara  wants  the  nomination  for  secretary  of  State  for  Paul 
Austin,  ex-mayor  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  San  Jose" ; 
San  Bernardino  has  County  Treasurer  Reaves  in  training 
for  the  State  treasurership  ;  for  the  board  of  equalization 
Santa  Clara  has  Frank  Mattison,  Alameda  has  F.  P. 
Dalton,  and  Tehama  has  County  Assessor  Barham  ;  Yuba 
wants  ex-Bank  Commissioner  Fuller  to  be  nominated  for 
treasurer  ;  V.  Blackstock,  of  Ventura,  and  William  Beckman 
and  George  Clark,  of  Sacramento,  are  candidates  for  rail- 
road commissioner  ;  County  Superintendent  Kirk,  of  Fresno, 
is  a  candidate  for  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  congressional  districts  Senator  Gillette,  of  Mendo- 
cino, and  Fletcher  A.  Cutler  are  the  opposing  candidates  for 
the  two  parties  in  the  first.  In  the  second,  Frank  Ryan,  of 
Sacramento,  Judge  Walling,  of  Nevada,  and  P.  A.  Buell  are 
the  Republican  aspirants,  while  Marion  de  Vries  is  still  alone 
on  the  Democratic  side.  In  the  third  are  Hilborn  and 
Victor  Metcalfe  on  the  Republican  side,  and  Vann  on  the 
Democratic.  Henry  Dinkelspiel,  ex-assemblyman,  is  a  Re- 
publican aspirant  in  the  fourth,  and  Joseph  P.  Kelly,  Thomas 
J.  Clunie,  and  A.  T.  Vogelsang  are  the  Democrats.  The 
fifth  has  a  host  of  Republican  candidates,  including,  besides 
Congressman  Loud,  County  Clerk  Curry,  State  Senator  Ed. 
Wolfe,  Julius  Kahn,  Philo  Hersey,  and  H.  C.  Dibble.  In 
the  sixth  district  James  McLachlan  claims  the  delegations  of 
Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  and 
Santa  Cruz.  With  this  support  he  should  have  no  trouble 
in  securing  the  nomination.  R.  J.  Waters,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Senator  Orestes  Orr,  H.  W.  Magee,  and  George  S.  Patton 
are  also  candidates  in  this  district.  In  the  seventh  are  J.  C. 
Needham,  of  Stanislaus,  John  Pillsbury,  of  Tulare,  and 
Colonel  Daniels,  of  Riverside. 

Last  week  we  mentioned  the  awakening  of  the  American 
France  Will  people  to  the  falseness  of  French  friendship, 
Feel  It  and  the  movement  among  prominent  women 

In  Her  Pocket.  ;n  Washington  not  to  use  French  importa- 
tions. Since  then  the  sentiment  has  spread.  The  women 
of  New  York  have  interested  themselves  in  the  matter, 
patriotically  resenting  the  abuse  of  the  French  papers  and 
the  violent  anti-American  sentiment  expressed  by  the  French 
people.  Mrs.  Lorillard  Spencer  is  credited  with  leading  the 
New  York  organization,  which  includes  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt,  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Mrs.  Henry  Sloane,  and 
Mrs.  Frederic  Bronson.  Each  one  is  the  leader  in  a  large 
circle,  and  will  have  wide  support.  The  women  of  Cincin- 
nati now  refuse  goods  known  to  be  French  to  such  an  extent 
that  dealers  find  it  advantageous  to  remove  French  labels 
whenever  practicable.  It  is  a  righteous  and  a  patriotic  move- 
ment. It  will  hurt  France  where  she  will  feel  it  most.  Yves 
Guyot's  paper,  the  Aurore,  warns  Frenchmen  that  the  insults 
to  American  women  printed  in  the  boulevard  papers  are  bad 
policy,  and  says  it  will  cost  Paris  workers  alone  fifty  million 
francs  a  year. 

The  supposed  friendship  of  France  was  born  of  revolu- 
tionary times.  Americans  generally  do  not  know  its  secret 
history.  The  motives  of  France  might  not  yet  be  fully 
understood  but  for  the  controversy  between  the  descendants 
of  John  Adams  and  the  biographical  supporters  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  The  Adams  family  persistently  followed  up  the 
investigation,  and  finally  dragged  the  state, secrets  of  France 
to  light.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  grandson,  was  en- 
abled to  vindicate  his  ancestor,  to  convict  the  French  of 
shameless  duplicity,  and  to  prove  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  too  ingenuous  and  trusting  to  meet  the  machinations  of 
the  astute  Frenchman.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the 
facts  have  been  published. 

France  was  then  posing  as  our  dearest  friend.  The 
Count  de  Vergennes — able,  far-sighted,  wily,  and  unscrupu- 
lous— was  foreign  minister  of  the  French  Kingdom.  It  is 
now  known  that  France's  motive  in  aiding  the  colonies  was 
merely  to  sap  the  resources  of  England,  its  own  hereditary 
enemy.  Hence  no  gratitude  was  due  from  the  colonies,  and  ' 
we  owe  none  now.  Vergennes  played  the  game  wholly  for 
his  own  hand,  and  that  he  did  not  succeed  better  was  due  to 
the  keen  instinct  and  suspicions  of  shrewd  and  honest  John 
Adams.  France's  desire  was  to  prolong  the  war  as  long  as 
possible  in  order  to  drain  the  vitality  of  England.  When 
England's  desire  for  peace  loomed  up  as  a  possibility  and 
Adams  was  sent  to  France  as  a  commissioner  to  negotiate, 
Vergennes,  while  willing  that  to  weaken  England  the  States 
should  receive  independence,  was  so  unwilling  that  Adams 
should  arrange  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England  and 
agree  upon  matters  of  the  fisheries,  boundaries,  and  control 
of  the  Mississippi  with  both  England  and  Spain,  that  he 
managed — by  treacherously  egging   on   a  quarrel  between 
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Adams  and  Franklin — to  delay  the  peace  negotiations  for 
more  than  three  years.  During  this  period,  when  Adams 
was  accredited  a  commissioner  to  the  Low  Countries  to 
obtain  recognition  for  his  country  and  to  treat  for  alliance,  he 
found  the  influence  of  France  covertly  arrayed  against  him. 
Had  he  the  interests  of  the  colonies  at  heart,  Vergennes 
would  have  advanced  such  an  alliance,  but  his  object  was  to 
keep  the  new  republic  unfriended  and  unsupported  abroad 
and  exclusively  dependent  on  the  sinister  friendship  of 
France. 

In  July,  17S1,  Vergennes  had  cooked  up  a  plan  of  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  in  which  the  American  colonies  were  not 
accorded  their  full  right  to  treat  as  an  independent  power. 
This  phase  Vergennes  tried  to  cover  up  from  Adams,  and  on 
the  tatter's  discovery  of  it  the  plan  fell  through.  Vergennes 
then  tried  to  secure  the  recall  of  Adams.  He  failed  in  that, 
but  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  revocation  of  some  of  his 
powers.  When  the  high  commissioners  met  and  the  Amer- 
icans put  forward  their  claims  involving  the  North-Eastern 
fisheries,  boundaries,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
they  found  France  again  a  false  friend.  Vergennes  tried 
to  give  the  Mississippi  to  Spain  and  close  it  to  our  Western 
territory.  As  to  the  fisheries,  he  hoped  to  share  them  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  it  was  not  until  the  bold 
attitude  of  Adams  and  Jay,  tardily  joined  in  by  the  easy- 
going Franklin,  had  shoved  Vergennes  and  his  French 
trickery  to  one  side,  that  the  negotiations  were  successfully 
completed  without  French  assistance. 

When  French  friendship  for  America  is  invoked,  these 
are  the  facts  of  history.  When  the  Paris  dailies  are 
calling  Americans  "  hogs  and  trichinosis  merchants,"  and 
urging  Spain  "to  give  us  a  good  thrashing,"  let  Americans 
withhold  from  the  false  French  all  the  trade  that  lies 
within  our  power.  It  is  the  best  way  to  punish  them. 
Strike  them  where  they  will  feel  it  most- — in  the  pocket. 

It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  New  York  Journal  and  its 
Yellow  Journals  Vellow  twini  the  Examiner,  were  engaged 
in  denouncing  President  McKinley  for  his 
delay  in  declaring  war ;  were  stigmatizing 
him  as  a  white-livered  poltroon  ;  were  holding  him  up  to 
public  scorn  through  the  pens  of  satirists  and  the  pencils  of 
cartoonists  as  a  shrinking  coward  ;  were  doing  their  best  to 
drag  or  bully  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  well  knew  the 
country  was  not  prepared.  While  these  infamous  journals 
were  assailing  'he  Prejident  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
manfully  and  patriotically  endeavoring  to  hold  back  Con- 
gress until  he  should  have  completed  at  least  moderate  prep- 
arations for  war.  Yet  these  journals  did  not  for  a  moment 
cease  their  pitiless  and  shameless  onslaught  upon  him,  and 
did  not  stick  at  denouncing  him  as  delaying  a  declaration  of 
war  for  the  purpose  of  "  rigging  the  stock-market." 

But  a  few  weeks  have  passed,  and  what  is  now  the  attitude 
of  these  journals  ?  In  the  Examiner  of  May  20th  there  is  a 
double-leaded  editorial  denouncing  President  McKinley  be- 
cause the  war  is  not  ended.  "The  war,"  says  the  im- 
petuous Examiner,  "has  lasted  just  one  month  to-day,  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  ?  Cuba  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain  ;  so  is  Porto  Rico."  So  they  are,  and  they 
are  liable  to  remain  so  for  some  time.  Had  President 
McKinley  been  left  unhampered  by  the  yellow  press,  he 
might  have  placed  this  country  upon  a  war  footing,  where  it 
is  not  now.  In  Cuba  to-day  there  are,  according  to  the  best 
sources  of  information — not  the  yellow  newspapers — one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  troops  under  General 
Blanco,  an  able  soldier.  Of  these,  seventy  thousand  are 
Spanish  regulars,  seasoned  and  acclimated,  those  who 
have  defied  battle  and  disease.  Forty  thousand  are  con- 
scripts who  have  seen  three  years  of  service,  and  Blanco 
calls  them  his  "  raw  levies."  Sixty-five  thousand  are  Spanish 
volunteers,  who  are  about  the  same  as  our  militiamen.  Does 
the  Examiner  hope  to  bully  President  McKinley  into  invad- 
ing Cuba — to  confront  these  seasoned  troops  with  some  fifty 
thousand  hastily  recruited,  inadequately  equipped,  and  insuffi- 
ciently armed  recruits  ?  If  so,  it  will  faiL  The  President  him- 
self has  been  a  soldier,  and  he  knows  that  such  an  unprepared 
invasion  would  be  more  than  folly  ;  it  would  be  a  crime. 
President  McKinley  will  order  the  invasion  of  Cuba  when 
he  has  a  force  of  troops  adequate  to  cope  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  he  will  not  do  so  before.  We  trust  that  all  good  citi- 
zens will  uphold  the  President,  and  not  endeavor  to  embar- 
rass him  at  such  a  time  as  this  by  sustaining  such  infamous 
and  cowardly  journals  as  the  Exa?niner  and  the  Journal  in 
their  attacks  upon  him. 

If  this  war  continues  some  months  longer,  it  is  liable  to 
Uncle  Sam  make  quite  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
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Tobacco  King.  noted  the  great  reduction  in  importations 
from  Cuba  during  the  insurrection.  San  Francisco,  which 
has  heretofore  received  at  least  300,000  Havana  cigars 
a  month,  is  now  receiving  none,  and  the  stock  is  practically 
exhausted.     This    is   the   condition  throughout   the    world. 
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War  has  virtually  stopped  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  tobacco  in  Cuba.  A  leading  dealer  says  that  the  crop 
in  Cuba  for"  189S,  when  cured,  will  be  about  50,000  bales, 
which  is  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  normal  supply.  Even 
dealers  in  Spain  have  been  obliged  to  take  150,000  bales  of 
Brazilian  tobacco  from  Germany  to  fill  their  contracts. 

The  first  effect  of  scarcity  must  be  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  the  weed  in  the  United  States.  Although  about 
third-rate  in  quality,  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Connecticut 
and  Virginia  is  sure  to  be  greatly  stimulated.  Florida  is 
also  demanding  recognition  as  a  great  tobacco-growing 
State.  Large  areas  are  already  devoted  to  it  in  the  Western 
portion  of  the  State,  and  extensive  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  its  introduction  into  the  central  regions.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  on  his  recent  trip  through  the  South, 
discovered  that  160,000,000  "Havana  cigars"  were  not  only 
manufactured  in  Florida  at  present,  but  that  the  stock  was 
actually  grown  on  the  Florida  peninsula.  The  plant  finds 
an  excellent  climate  and  soil  in  Florida,  the  latter  much  like 
that  of  Cuba.  The  seed  used  comes  from  Cuba,  and  two 
and  even  three  crops  a  year  are  common.  Inferior  grades  of 
cigar  tobaccos  are  raised  to  some  extent  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin. The  tobaccos  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  some  other  States  are  useful  only  for  chewing, 
pipe-smoking,  and  export. 

Should  the  war  result  in  our  holding  Spain's  colonies,  this 
country  would  become  the  unrivaled  tobacco-producer  of  the 
world,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines  are  all  tobacco-producing  countries. 
Cuba  before  the  insurrection  produced  annually  an  average 
of  more  than  60,000,000  pounds.  Even  Porto  Rico  ex- 
ported in  1895  more  than  150,000  pounds.  Second  to  Cuba 
only  in  the  matter  of  quality,  the  Philippines  present  the 
really  great  field  for  exploitation  in  tobacco  production.  It 
is  not  known  at  this  time  what  proportion  of  the  area  of  the 
islands  is  available  for  the  successful  growth  of  tobacco,  but 
it  is  known  that  Manila  tobacco  is  practically  in  control  of  the 
great  Asian  market,  and  it  rivals  the  Cuban  article.  All  the 
tobacco  grown  on  the  islands  must  be  brought  to  the  gov- 
ernment factories  to  be  worked  up  into  cigars,  cigarettes, 
and  snuff.  These  factories  employ  more  than  20,000  labor- 
ers, the  government  shrewdly  insisting  on  most  exportations 
being  in  the  manufactured  form  in  order  to  increase  its  rev- 
enue, which  is  obtained  by  an  export  tax  of  about  one  hun- 
dred uer  cent.  Yet  even  under  such  reprtssive  management 
tobacco  is  a  chief  export  product  of  the  islands. 

The  latest  returns  show  that  there  are  annually  sent  out 
from  Manila  400,000,000  cigarettes  and  140,000,000  cigars. 
Exclusive  of  cigars,  export  duty  is  annually  paid  on  120,- 
000  tons  of  tobacco  in  various  forms.  Only  about  15,000 
tons  in  the  form  of  tobacco-leaf  come  to  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  product  goes  to  Continental  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  United  States  may  eventually  control  the  tobacco 
business  of  the  world.  In  a  few  years  we  might  get  enough 
revenue  out  of  the  tobacco  crops  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
to  repay  a  modicum  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  Bulletin  disapproves  of  annexing  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Hawaiian  Goose    lt    douhtS     "  h°W     the     sovereignty    of     the 

and  Philippine  islands  is  to  create  a  commerce  between 
Gander.  ^  United  States  and  them."     It  says  that 

"  we  export  to  the  islands  not  much  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year."  It  remarks  that  we  "  could  not 
force  a  people  to  buy  things  they  did  not  want  nor  things 
they  are  not  able  to  pay  for."  It  further  says  that  "  while 
there  are  seven  millions  of  people,  there  are  but  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  who  can  be  classed  as  civilized."  It  doubts 
whether  "the  addition  of  the  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  the  American  merchant  marine  would  be  appreciable." 
It  warns  its  readers  that  "  the  United  States  has  attained  its 
present  greatness  by  developing  its  home  industries.  We 
are  now  urged  to  change  the  policy  which  has  produced  such 
grand  results.  The  partial  conquest  of  one  of  a  group  of 
islands  on  the  Asiatic  coast  has  inspired  strange  dreams." 

This  must  make  the  Bulletin's  readers  rub  their  eyes. 
Here  is  the  Bulletin  questioning  whether  the  Philippines 
would  cause  an  increase  of  commerce,  when  it  has  been  in- 
sisting that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  certainly  would  do  so.  It 
has  maintained  that  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  small  islands, 
with  one  hundred  thousand  people,  would  be  of  great  value 
to  us,  and  yet  says  that  a  group  of  four  hundred  islands, 
many  of  them  large  ones,  with  a  population  of  seven  mill- 
ions, would  be  of  no  value  at  alL  It  says  that  we  could  not 
force  the  people  of  the  Philippines  to  buy  things  of  us  that 
they  do  not  want ;  but  it  said  repeatedly  that  the  hundred 
thousand  Kanakas  would  buy  enough  things  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  mean  millions  annually  to  the  coast.  It  says  that 
there  are  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  civilized  persons  out 
of  the  seven  millions  in  the  Philippines  ;  yet  it  was  urging 
the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  the  popula- 
tion of  whites  is  to  the  Kanakas  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
It  mourned  pitifully,  some  months  ago,  over  the  impend- 
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ing  rejection  of  Hawaiian  annexation  because  "it  would  be 
a  blow  at  the  American  merchant  marine"  ;  yet  now  it  sars 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  would  "  mate 
no  appreciable  addition  to  the  American  merchant  marine.' 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  strange  discrepancy  in  th« 
Bulletin's  arguments  ?  If  it  be  well  to  annex  the  Hawaii.  1 
group,  why  would  it  not  be  well  to  annex  the  Philippi  S 
group?  If  it  be  a  good  thing  to  extend  American  dominii 
over  a  few  islands,  why  not  over  many?  If  it  be  desirab. . 
to  add  a  hundred  thousand  Kanakas  to  our  population,  why 
not  seven  million  Philippine  natives  ? 

Verily,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Bulletin  must  have  taken 
a  brief  for  Hawaii  and  a  brief  against  the  Philippines.  If 
the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  would  "  change  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,"  why  would  not  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  "  change  the  policy  of  the  United  States?  " 
Really,  the  Bulletin  ought  to  enlighten  its  puzzled  readers. 


The  Examiner  and  the  World,  sheets  which  are   both  yel- 
The  President's    *ow  an(^    disloyal,  are    now   attacking    the 


Appointments 
to  the  Army. 


President  for  what  they  call  his  "  political 
appointments  "to  the  army.  These  charges 
are  bald  lies.  President  McKinley  has  appointed  as  major- 
generals  of  volunteers  the  brigadier-generals  in  the  regular 
army,  and  of  those  major-generals  appointed  from  civil  life 
all  but  one  are  West  Pointers,  and  that  one — Senator 
Sewell,  of  New  Jersey — has  not  accepted,  as  he  would  be 
obliged  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  As  to  the 
brigadier-generals,  the  President  has  been  appointing  them 
almost  entirely  from  among  the  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels  in  the  regular  army.  He  is  appointing  as  colonels 
of  volunteers  the  younger  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and 
we  note  with  pleasure  that  he  is  appointing  a  number  of 
sergeants  in  the  regular  army  to  posts  as  lieutenants  of 
volunteers.  There  are  some  fine  soldiers  among  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  our  regular  army.  We  think  they 
will  do  credit  to  President  McKinley1  s  judgment  in  appoint- 
ing them. 

The  President  has  in  almost  every  case  appointed  officers 
from  the  regular  army  or  graduates  of  West  Point  to  posts 
in  the  volunteer  army.  About  the  only  scintilla  of  truth  in 
the  charges  of  the  Exa?niner  and  World  is  the  fact  that 
the  staff  appointments  includes  names  like  those  of 
young  Foraker,  son  of  Senator  Foraker,  Logan,  son  of  Gen- 
eral Logan,  :md  Harrison,  son  of  ex- President  Harrison. 
But  in  most  cases  these  appointments  were  made  at  the 
request  of  the  general  to  whose  staff  the  appointees  were 
detailed. 


All  over  the  country  we  notice  in  the  papers  headings  like 
Red  Tape  **"s  •  "  The  Seventy-First  Went  Hungry — 

in  the  Breakfasted    on    Hard    Tack    Late    in    the 

Army.  Afternoon."      From  the  big  New  York  camp 

at  Hempstead  to  those  in  the  far  West,  similar  accounts 
come.  We  in  San  Francisco  have  certainly  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  it  here.  Volunteers  who  had  come  thou- 
sands of  miles  often  arrived  without  rations  or  tents,  and  in 
one  case  a  regiment  marched  to  its  camping-ground  and  sat 
down  on  the  ground  in  a  pouring  rain  without  any  tents  to 
shield  their  bodies  and  without  any  food  to  put  inside  of 
them.  Some  may  say  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  criticise 
the  army  officials  at  such  a  time,  but  we  think  it  would  be 
more  patriotic  for  the  army  officials  to  see  that  the  new  re- 
cruits had  food  and  shelter.  The  United  States  navy  seems 
to  be  a  fine  fighting  machine.  But  the  United  States  army 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  even  to  take  care  of  its  own  men, 
let  alone  taking  care  of  the  enemy's. 

The  peculiar  kind  of  allies  Uncle  Sam  is  finding  the  in- 
.  surgents  to  be  is  shown   in  the  Philippines 

Honor  Among  as  well  as  in  Cuba.  In  Cuba  they  failed  to 
Insurgents?  meet   the  expeditions   sent  to  relieve  them, 

and  it  is  more  than  hinted  that  they  have  betrayed  the 
landing-places  of  such  expeditions  to  the  Spaniards  for 
money.  Spain  is  boasting  that  the  Cuban  insurgents  are 
about  to  join  her  against  us.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Gen- 
eral Gomez  is  much  averse  to  the  landing  of  United  States 
troops.  So  much  for  our  allies  there.  In  the  Philippine 
Islands,  General  Aguinaldo  got  up  the  last  rebellion  and  re- 
ceived eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  Spanish 
Government  to  quit — half  of  this  for  himself,  half  for  his 
followers.  General  Aguinaldo  took  the  whole  of  it.  Four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  half  of  it,  is  now  in  the  Hong 
Kong  and  Shang-Hai  Bank  corporation.  The  other  in- 
surgents have  brought  suit  against  the  bank  to  recover  these 
funds,  which  they  claim  Aguinaldo  stole  from  them.  The 
Spanish  Government  has  filed  a  claim  inter  alia  to  get 
back  the  funds,  inasmuch  as  Aguinaldo  did  not  keep  faith 
and  the  insurgents  would  not  "  stay  bought."  These  are 
the  kind  of  cattle  our  government  has  depended  upon  for 
allies.  Out  upon  such  allies  !  Let  Uncle  Sam  fight 
own  battles,  without  relying  upon  such  greasers, 
and  monkeys  as  these. 


UNFAITHFUL    AND    UNCLEAN. 


The  Curse  of  the  Pintos. 


There  is  a  certain  State  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  which 
is  remote  and  a  long  way  from  the  nearest  completed  rail- 
way line.  It  has  more  good  gold  ore  than  any  other 
Mexican  State,  also  more  fever.  Besides  that,  it  is  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  tall,  good-looking  Indians,  who 
possess  most  beautiful  eyes  and  hair.  But  if  you  examine 
these  same  Indians  closely  (as  God  forbid  that  you  should  !  ) 
you  will  find  that  closely  spotted  all  over  their  bodies  are 
queer  reddish-pinkish  marks.  It  is  really  a  disease,  cousin 
to  leprosy ;  and  these  Indians,  commonly  known  as  Pintos, 
are  never  knowingly  allowed  out  of  their  own  place,  and  the 
other  unmarked  Indians  avoid  them  as  they  do  the  plague. 
Of  course,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  the  spots  are 
not  so  perceptible ;  after  several  years'  standing  the  entire 
body  is  covered  with  enormous  blotches,  and  the  face  of 
the  afflicted  one  isn't  pretty  to  look  at.  And  it  is  a  pity, 
too  ;  for,  as  said  before,  these  Indians  are  by  far  the  hand- 
somest ones  in  Mexico. 

About  a  year  ago,  some  foreign  capitalists  decided  to 
build  a  railroad  through  the  State  of  the  Pintos.  They 
sent  down  a  civil  engineer,  by  the  name  of  Benet,  to  pros- 
pect around  and  find  out  the  best  route  for  the  proposed 
line.  Benet  had  been  selected  for  this  work  over  the  heads 
of  several  older  engineers,  and  he  was,  of  course,  propor- 
tionately grateful,  despite  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his 
mother  and  his  betrothed,  who  sobbed  and  mourned  over 
the  matter  for  days  and  days.  He  would  be  killed — scalped 
or  tortured  by  those  horrid  Mexicans — they  were  sure  of  it  ! 
Or  there  would  be  a  revolution — there  were  always  revolu- 
tions in  Mexico  !  Or  an  earthquake,  in  which  he  would  be 
swallowed  up  !     And  so  on. 

All  of  which  the  young  fellow  laughed  at,  and  departed 
joyfully,  full  of  ambition  and  thoughts  of  a  speedy  promo- 
tion both  in  salary  and  position,  when  he  could  go  back  and 
marry  Daisy.  For,  though  she  had  wept  and  lamented  the 
earthquakes,  and  revolutions,  and  scalpings,  Benet  knew  well 
that  she  would  willingly  go  with  him  to  either  the  North 
Pole  or  the  Infernal  Regions.  There  are  a  few  women  like 
that. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  he  had  something  of  the  sort  to 
remember  and  brace  himself  by  during  his  first  few  weeks 
in  Mexico.  Because  it  isn't  every  man  who  can  keep 
straight  and  up  to  the  mark,  whether  he  be  engineer,  lawyer, 
clerk,  or  what-not,  in  the  lax,  lazy  "  Land  of  Mariana."  Too 
many  men  go  to  the  dogs,  whether  from  drink  or  other 
things.  Principally  other  things.  You  see,  it  is  so  unlike 
home,  and  there  is  no  restraint,  no  decent  places  of  amuse- 
ment-— no  anything,  save  low  cantinas,  or  bar-rooms, 
lower  dancing-places,  and  even  worse  whisky  and  tequila  to 
drink.  In  fact,  unless  you  are  i  strong  man,  or  unless  you 
have  a  mother  or  sweetheart  at  home,  you  are  more  than  apt 
to  go  wrong. 

Having  a  love-affair  and  a  sweetheart  at  home,  Benet 
managed  very  well  for  a  few  months — four  or  five.  After 
that,  a  very  obstinate  canon  kept  him  more  or  less  employed 
in  a  certain  little  town  named  Tetalco,  in  the  State  of  the 
Pintos.  They  camped  just  outside  of  the  village,  though  for 
what  reason  Benet  never  thought  to  inquire.  Also,  he  never 
thought  to  ask  why  it  was  that  his  Mexican  cook  gave  the 
natives  a  wide  berth  in  the  purchase  of  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables. 

Benet  worked  very  hard  at  that  canon,  toiling  through  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  getting  bad  headaches  and  fevers  over 
it.  And,  though  he  was  remonstrated  with  and  assured  of 
consequences,  he  kept  doggedly  on.  The  sooner  the  line 
was  laid  out,  the  sooner  could  he  go  home  and  marry  Daisy. 
So  his  advisers  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  lifted  their  eye- 
brows, and  said  "  Muy  bien  ! "  After  which  they  left  him 
alone,  to  get  all  the  headache  and  fever  he  wanted. 

Of  course  it  ended,  as  it  always  does,  in  a  two-months' 
attack  of  fever  and  a  native  doctor.  Also  a  native  nurse. 
The  latter  was  a  pretty  woman,  an  Indian  of  the  Pintos, 
with  a  figure  like  Juno  and  eyes  like  big  stars.  On  the 
back  of  her  shapely  brown  neck  was  a  tiny  pinkish  spot,  and 
in  the  palm  of  her  right  hand  another.  But  as  she  invariably 
wore  her  rebozo  to  conceal  the  first  spot,  and  her  hands 
were  too  soiled  to  distinguish  even  their  color,  Benet  knew 
nothing  about  the  marks.  Though  even  had  he  known,  he 
would  not  have  understood.  It  is  only  we  old  Anglo- 
Mexicans  who  know  the  inner  workings  in  Mexico. 

The  girl's  name  was  Pepita,  and  she  was  a  good  nurse. 
It  was  her  care  alone  that  had  pulled  Benet  through,  and  he 
was  very  grateful  when  he  knew.  Perhaps  too  grateful,  and 
perhaps  he  showed  it  too  freely.  Else  Pepita  would  not 
have  grown  fond  of  him  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  Indian  girls  care 
little  for  white  men,  and  Pepita  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  that  she  was  wildly  in  love  with  her  patient,  no  one 
could  deny,  least  of  all  Benet,  who  was  greatly  amused 
thereby  at  first ;  later,  flattered  ;  and  last  of  all,  touched. 
And  when  a  man  of  Benet's  sort  becomes  touched  it  is  all 
over  with  him,  and  you  can  write  that  man  down  as  done 
for. 

Daisy  had  not  written  for  some  time.  Perhaps  her  letters 
had  been  lost  en  route,  but  Benet  would  not  think  of  that. 
In  fact,  he  began  to  think  less  and  less  of  his  white  sweetheart 
every  day.  Few  men  can  think  of  two  women,  doing  justice 
to  both,  at  the  same  time.  And  just  now  Benet's  mind  was 
full  of  the  Indian  girl,  whose  velvety,  brilliant  eyes  said  so 
many  things  to  him.     For  a  time  Daisy  was  forgotten. 

Well,  it  ended  as  do  all  such  matters.  Out  at  camp,  the 
men  agreed  that  Benet  should  be  talked  to  and  advised. 
His  /od-man,  an  American,  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  Pintos  and  their  queer  disease,  paid  a  visit  to  Benet 
one  lay,  and  said  several  things.  As  a  consequence,  Benet 
fee'  y  swore  at  him  ;  then  mentioned  the  matter  of  resigna- 
tioi  J,nd  leaving  the  house. 

T-  at  same  afternoon  Benet  called  for  the  padre  of  the 
village— a  dirty,  greasy,  blear-eyed  old  reprobate  who  knew 


THE        ARGONAUT. 

not  and  cared  not  that  he  was  performing  an  illegal  cere- 
mony. For  Pepita  was  at  heart  a  heathen,  though  pro- 
fessedly a  Catholic,  and  Benet  a  Protestant.  Not  only  that, 
but  a  religious  marriage  in  Mexico  is  not  a  marriage  unless 
backed  up  by  the  civil  ceremony.  But  the  padre  got  five 
dollars  for  performing  the  ceremony — he  didn't  care.  Pe- 
pita was  too  ignorant  and  careless  to  give  the  matter  a 
thought,  and  her  esposo,  knowing  nothing  of  Mexican-Indian 
marriage  laws,  thought  it  was  all  right.  He  knew  that  it  was 
unwise,  in  spite  of  his  infatuation  for  the  Indian  girl,  but  it 
seemed  his  duty.  According  to  Jackson,  the  girl  had  been 
talked  about.  It  was  his  fault,  at  that.  And  Daisy  cared 
no  longer,  for  she  had  not  written.  Doubtless  she  had  mar- 
ried— well,  it  didn't  matter'!  Mexican  and  Indian  women, 
at  least,  are  faithful. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  he  was  up  and  about,  weakly  try- 
ing to  go  on  with  his  work.  But  it  was  very  difficult  to 
accomplish  anything  ;  it  was  more  agreeable  to  lie  in  an 
Indian-wove  hammock,  Pepita  motionless  at  his  side,  with  a 
fan,  and  cooling  drinks,  and  never-tiring  love  in  her  Indian 
eyes.  Many  men  say  that  Mexican  women,  in  their  entire 
self-abandon  and  worship  of  their  husbands,  make  better 
wives  than  the  selfish  white  women  of  the  North.  So  Benet 
thought.  Daisy  would  never  have  forgotten  all  else  for  him  ; 
Daisy  would  not  sit  silently  by  him,  hour  after  hour,  in  timid 
worship.  And,  after  all,  a  man  really  ought  to  have  a  wife 
to  adore  and  look  up  to  him,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Month  after  month  slipped  by,  and  still  the  canon  re- 
mained unconquered  and  unsurveyed.  Benet  had  long  ago 
disagreed  and  quarreled  with  his  assistants,  who  in  disgust 
had  resigned  and  departed.  Naturally,  the  engineer  in 
charge  could  do  little  without  assistants.  He  decided  lan- 
guidly that  in  a  few  days  he  would  write  to  the  directors, 
asking  for  a  new  force.  Meanwhile,  he  would  rest  and  be 
nursed  by  Pepita  until  he  could  get  rid  of  the  languor  and 
fever — impossible  to  do  anything  until  then  !  But  he  did  not 
write;  every  day  it  seemed  of  less  importance. 

One  warm  day  Pepita  was  obliged  to  go  to  an  adjacent 
pueblo  for  some  fresh  eggs.  She  departed  reluctantly,  as  if 
fearing  that  something  would  happen  during  her  absence. 
Shortly  after  her  figure  was  lost  sight  of  on  the  mountain- 
trail,  a  dirty,  blanketed  peon  arrived,  carrying  two  letters. 
Benet  took  them.  One  was  in  Daisy's  square,  firm  writing, 
the  other  had  the  directors'  stamp  and  seal.  He  laid 
Daisy's  letter  aside  for  a  moment  or  two  ;  somehow,  he 
didn't  feel  quite  equal  to  reading  it.  The  directors'  letter 
was  very  pleasant,  very  considerate,  saying  that  they  regret- 
ted to  hear  of  Mr.  Benet's  indisposition,  through  Mr.  Jack- 
son, assistant-surveyor  ;  that  perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  him 
to  come  home  for  a  few  weeks  and  have  reliable  medical 
advice  before  going  on  with  the  work.  He  could,  if  he  de- 
sired, start  at  once,  drawing  for  the  necessary  funds  in  the 
City  of  Mexico. 

Benet  then  read  Daisy's  letter,  which  was  very  shakily 
written,  for  she  was  just  recovering  from  a  long  attack  of 
typhoid.  He  had  not  ijt.en  told  or  <t,  because  •■'  e  '.Tuew 
that  it  would  trouble  him  and  keep  him  from  doing  >,ood 
work.  She  had  very  nearly  died,  she  wrote,  but  now  it  was 
all  right,  and  soon  she  would  be  well — even  well  enough  for 
the  trip  to  Mexico,  which  she  would  be  glad  and  happy  to 
take  when  Harry  wanted  her  to.  There  was  much  more, 
but  Benet  could  not  read  it.  He  sat  and  thought.  Poor 
little  Daisy  !     And  poor  Pepita  ! 

Now,  he  had  learned  long  before  this  that  the  marriage 
with  Pepita  was  not  legal  without  the  civil  ceremony. 
Pepita  knew  it,  too,  but  she  didn't  care  !  To  be  the  slave  of 
the  man  she  loved  was  Pepita's  only  desire. 

Benet  thought  hard  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  arose  and  prepared  for  a  long  mountain  ride  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  many  miles  distant.  All  of  his 
money  he  left  for  Pepita,  with  a  message  saying  that  he 
would  soon  be  back.     That  was  all. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico  he  was  obliged  to  wait  over  a  day 
or  so  to  recover  his  strength  and  cash  his  drafts,  about  which 
there  was  some  trouble.  Meanwhile  he  happened  to  meet 
a  young  physician  whom  he  had  known  in  New  York. 
And  after  dining  together  the  doctor  proposed  that  they  go 
to  the  Anglo-Mexican  Club  and  have  a  game  of  billiards. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  game,  Benet,  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  an  extra  good  stroke,  pulled  off  his  cuffs  and  pushed 
back  his  shirt  sleeve.  He  was  astonished  at  the  result,  for 
the  doctor  cried  out  "  Good  God  !  "  staring  all  the  time  at 
his  bared  wrist,  whereon  there  was  a  small  pink  spot.  He 
saw  nothing  to  exclaim  at,  and  inquired  of  the  doctor,  who 
explained  frankly  and  at  length.  He  had  made  a  study  of 
leprosy  and  its  kindred  diseases,  and  Benet  could  not  but 
believe. 

That  night  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  directors,  resigning  his 
position,  and  a  letter  to  Daisy,  saying  only  that  he  was  mar- 
ried. Fifteen  hours  later  he  was  again  with  Pepita,  who  was 
overjoyed  to  see  him. 

They  have  been  re-married,  and  live  together  very  con- 
tentedly. Benet  has  nothing  to  bother  him,  because  Pepita 
slaves  for  him,  as  all  Indian  women  do  for  their  husbands. 
She  is  not  so  handsome  as  she  was  once,  and  the  spots  are 
growing  larger,  both  on  her  neck  and  face. '  Benet  drinks  a 
great  deal  of  tequila  in  the  effort  to  forget  that  he  also  has  a 
great  many  of  the  same  spots — worse  than  the  "  mark  of 
Cain."  But,  then,  in  the  State  of  the  Pintos  it  is  not  re- 
marked.    As  Pepita  would  say,  "  No  importa  ! " 

San  Francisco,  May,  189S.         Hewitt  Darrell. 


New  York  has  produced  a  newsboy  whose  methods  would 
probably  meet  with  success  in  San  Francisco.  One  after- 
noon he  appeared  on  the  Boulevard  with  his  arms  filled  with 
evening  papers,  and  from  his  neck  hung  a  board  on  which 
was  printed  :  "  Hush  !  Noise  is  a  nuisance.  I  don't  shout 
my  extras,  but  I  have  them  all  for  sale.  Buy  of  me  and 
prevent  shouting."  The  word  "  Hush,"  which  was  printed 
in  large  black  letters,  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  pas- 
sers-by, and  almost  every  man  who  stopped  to  read  the  sign 
bought  a  paper  to  encourage  the  silent  newsboy. 
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DEWEY    AND    SAMPSON. 

In  view  of  the  recent  achievement  of  Rear -Admiral 
Dewey,  the  following  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  writer 
on  naval  topics,  Lieutenant  -  Commander  J.  D.  Jerrold 
Kelley,  U.  S.  N.,  is  of  interest.  Writing  in  the  Independent, 
Mr.  Kelley  says :  "  To  those  who  have  known  him  for 
years,  Rear-Admiral  George  Dewey  has  always  appealed  as 
one  of  those  typical  naval  officers  who,  if  opportunity  served, 
would  surely  pluck  out  of  the  nettle  danger  a  success  that 
would  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  arms  and  would  bracket 
his  name  with  the  most  famous  sea-captains  of  our  annals. 
Luckily  the  opportunity  came,  and  being  seized  valorously, 
the  world  to-day  is  vociferous  with  his  praise. 

"The  record  of  Admiral  Dewey's  forty-four  years  of 
naval  service  is  an  inspiring  one.  Born  in  Vermont  in 
1837,  he  received — through  the  influence  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  successful  country  doctor — an  appointment  to  the 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  in  1854,  and  was  graduated,  if 
not  with  distinction,  at  least  with  credit,  in  1858,  and 
ordered  to  the  Wabash,  the  flag-ship  of  the  Mediterranean 
Station.  Here  he  remained  a  year,  and  was  then  transferred 
to  the  famous  old  paddle-wheel  frigate  Mississippi,  at  that 
time  and  later  employed  in  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  passed  midshipman  in  January,  1861, 
and  two  months  later  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  master, 
a  title  no  longer  in  use,  but  corresponding  to  that  of  lieuten- 
ant, junior  grade,  in  the  navy  and  that  of  first  lieutenant  in 
the  army.  In  April  he  received  his  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant, thus  achieving  three  grades  in  four  months,  and  in  less 
than  eleven  years  after  entrance  he  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-commander,  which  rarely  in  these  days  comes  to 
the  luck  of  despairing  lieutenants  until  over  thirty  years' 
service  has  been  done. 

"  He  carried  out  of  the  Civil  War  a  splendid  record  for 
gallantry  and  coolness  under  fire,  for  fertility  of  resources 
and  quickness  of  apprehension  under  many  trying  circum- 
stances, and  for  an  intelligence  and  a  trained  zeal,  which 
gave  him  a  high  reputation  with  his  brother-officers  and  an 
excellent  standing  in  the  Department.  These  qualities  and 
this  reputation  led  to  many  important  appointments,  and 
during  the  twenty  succeeding  years  he  saw  service  in  com- 
mand on  the  European,  Home,  Pacific,  and  China  Stations, 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  in  the  Light-House  Establishment, 
and  in  the  Navy  Department  as  chief  of  one  of  the  most 
important  administrative  bureaus. 

"  His  personality  has  been  sketched  by  one  who  knows 
him  well  as  follows  :  A  serious-looking  man,  graced  with 
more  than  ordinary  good  looks,  about  the  average  height, 
built  sturdily  and  broadly,  with  strongly  set  shoulders  ;  a 
man  of  determined  expression,  with  keen,  dark  eyes,  gray 
hair,  and  a  mustache  that  sweeps  in  well-trained  curve 
around  a  firm  and  earnest  mouth.  In  manner  ever  civil 
and  considerate  to  strangers,  and  genial  and  earnest  to  his 
friends.  Devoted  to  his  ships'  companies,  he  is  just  in 
duty  to  his  juniors,  and  among  his  intimates,  when  freed 
from  the  restraint  of  discipline,  he  is  a  cordial  yet  ever  pru- 
dent companion. 

"  Such,  broadly  drawn,  is  the  man  whose  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  is  unparalleled  in  naval  annals." 

In  the  same  number  is  an  article  on  Admiral  Sampson 
from  the  pen  of  William  G.  David,  also  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  but  not  now  in  the  navy.  Mr.  David  says  : 
"  Admiral  Sampson,  as  yet  untried  by  such  a  test  as  Dewey 
met  so  serenely  and  successfully  at  Manila,  belongs  to  an- 
other school  of  naval  commanders.  The  Hon.  William  C. 
Whitney,  a  keen  judge  of  men,  said,  when  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  that  he  regarded  Sampson  as  the  most  intellectual 
man  in  the  navy,  and  supported  his  judgment  by  placing  him 
in  charge  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  youngest  man  who 
had  ever  held  that  important  post. 

"  It  was  because  the  President  and  his  advisers  believed 
that  Captain  Sampson  was  best  qualified  by  the  vigor  and 
breadth  of  his  mind  for  what  was  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant naval  command,  that  they  selected  him  for  the  Key 
West  fleet. 

"  Admiral  Sampson  was  born  in  Palmyra,  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1841,  and  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1857. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1861,  and  im- 
mediately went  into  active  service.  He  became  a  lieutenant 
the  following  year,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1866,  a  com- 
mander in  1874,  and  a  captain  in  1888,  which  was  his  rank 
at  the  time  he  succeeded  Rear-Admiral  Sicard  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Key  West  fleet. 

"Admiral  Sampson  has  been  conspicuous  among  the 
men  who  have  given  us  our  new  navy  ;  and  his  service  in 
this  connection  has  been  such,  as  a  member  of  various 
boards  and  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  that  he 
has  become  familiar  with  the  minutest  details  of  construc- 
tion, armor,  guns,  and  engines.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  he  could  personally  make  any  naval  gun,  or  repair 
any  engine  or  electrical  device  found  on  his  ships.  His  mind 
goes  always  to  first  principles — a  cool,  analytical  mind,  that 
wastes  no  time  over  unessentials.  He  is  a  man  of  striking 
personal  appearance,  of  fine,  clear-cut  features,  slender, 
above  the  medium  height,  slow  and  deliberate  both  in 
movement  and  speech,  not  given  to  many  words,  and  is  al- 
ways just  and  considerate  to  his  subordinates  and  watchful 
over  the  welfare  of  his  crews. 

"  A  man  of  reserve,  of  perfect  self-possession  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  he  would  approach  such  a 
problem  as  the  annihilation  of  the  Spanish  fleet  with  the 
same  coolness  and  deliberation  that  he  would  an  armor  trial 
or  the  designing  of  a  new  gun  ;  no  detail  would  be  too 
small  to  be  overlooked,  no  possible  contingency  would  be 
unprovided  for. 

"There  is  only  one  opinion  about  Sampson  in  the  navy, 
and  that  is  that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and 
that  he  has  not  already  paralleled  Dewey's  achievement  at 
Manila  is  not  because  he  is  not  ready  and  able  and  anxious 
to  do  so.  When  his  time  comes  he  will  not  be  found 
wanting." 
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GOTHAM'S    SUMMER    EXODUS. 

Geraldiae  Sooner  'Writes  of  the  Closing   of   the   City  Houses— The 

Furnishing    of   a    Country-House  — A    Glimpse    of    Maud 

Adams  and  Julia  Arthur. 
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Despite  (he  coniinual  rains,  New  York  still  keeps  up  its 
martial  spirit.  Flags  hang  dripping  from  windows  and 
poles,  and  about  the  bulletin-boards  crowds  stand  massed 
under  the  black  and  shining  tops  of  hundreds  of  umbrellas. 
It  is  the  wettest  kind  of  a  spring. 

In  the  parks  the  continual  warm  showers  have  turned 
everything  green.  You  seem  to  see  the  leaves  opening  and 
enlarging  as  you  look  at  them.  The  tulip-beds,  which  stand 
in  the  middle  of  each  one  of  the  city's  little  plazas,  are  ablaze 
with  the  wide-open,  freaked,  and  spotted  tulip-blossoms. 
They  unfold  their  petals  under  the  coaxing  showers  till,  be- 
tween the  trees,  the  parterre  shines  like  a  piece  of  gorgeous 
enamel.  Occasionally  the  sun  comes  out,  and  there  is  a 
sudden,  almost  suffocating  burst  of  moist,  hazy  heat.  The 
sunlight  licks  up  the  rain  on  the  asphalt  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  everything  begins  to  steam — the  streets,  the  horses, 
the  wet  clothes  of  the  pedestrians  who  have  had  no  um- 
brellas. 

The  rain  and  the  war  combined  have  kept  a  good  many 
people  in  town  who  by  this  time  are  generally  settled  in  their 
country-places.  The  wildest  stories  have  been  going  the 
rounds  about  the  dangers  of  the  sea-coast.  All  along  the 
ocean,  from  Cape  May  to  Bar  Harbor,  cottage-owners  and 
hotel-keepers  have  suffered  extremely  from  the  war-scare. 
Bar  Harbor  was  really  to  have  some  troops  stationed  there, 
which  frightened  most  of  the  cottagers  to  death.  On  the 
Long  Island  seaboard  you  can  rent  a  good-sized  house  for 
nearly  half-price.  People  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that 
Spanish  privateers  were  going  to  anchor  off  the  dunes  and 
fire  bombshells  at  the  summer  visitors  just  for  spite.  At 
Southampton  they  have  organized  a  corps  of  one  hundred 
young  men  who,  the  first  time  the  low,  raking,  piratical  craft 
of  the  dons  appear  in  the  offing,  are  to  draw  up  along  the 
beach  ready  to  repel  the  attack. 

But  even  with  the  war-scare  and  the  wet  acting  as  de- 
terrents the  houses  of  the  rich  are  beginning  to  close  for  the 
season.  Some  days  ago,  on  a  desultory  walk  across  town, 
I  passed  house  after  house  which  had  the  blue  blinds  down 
and  the  entrance  closed  with  a  high,  jail-like  wooden  door. 
The  family  leaves  about  the  first  of  May,  the  house  is  then 
put  in  the  hands  of  cleaners  for  a  week  or  so,  swept, 
scrubbed,  the  chandeliers  veiled  in  mosquito-netting,  the 
furniture  incased  in  crash  covers,  the  main  doorway  locked 
and  bolted,  and  a  caretaker  left  in  the  basement.  Of  late 
the  custom  has  grown  up  of  leaving  the  house  entirely 
vacant.  This  seems  rather  rash,  considering  the  innumer- 
able valuable  ornaments  and  curios  with  which  such  houses 
are  stocked.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  burglary  is 
becoming  almost  an  impossible  feat  in  the  city  life  of  the 
present  day.  A  house  so  left  is  put  under  the  charge  of  a 
special  watchman.  It  is  then  either  wired  by  a  burglar-alarm 
company  or  insured  against  burglary  for  a  suitable  amount. 
All  the  silver  is  stored  in  a  safe-deposit  vault,  and  the  jewels 
are  either  put  with  it  or  taken  to  the  country. 

Until  next  November  these  sealed  and  blinded  homes 
stand  silent  and  vacant.  Once  closed  for  the  season,  they 
are  rarely  opened  until  the  advance  corps  of  servants  arrive 
in  the  autumn  to  dust  and  air  them.  Should  the  men  of  the 
family  be  so  unfortunately  placed  as  to  have  a  business  which 
.  requires  their  presence  in  the  city,  they  live  either  at  their 
clubs  or  at  hotels.  To  keep  a  house  open  and  stocked  with 
servants  who  would  be  eating  their  heads  off  and  entertain- 
ing their  friends,  only  to  give  the  head  of  the  family  a  home, 
would  be  something  unheard  of.  In  most  cases,  he  is  a  man 
of  wealth  who  can  take  his  summer  outing  with  his  family, 
and  needs  to  run  up  to  town  only  every  now  and  then. 

From  the  first  to  the  end  of  June  the  smaller  fry  will  be- 
gin to  leave.  With  these  the  situation  of  the  father  of  the 
family  is  a  serious  matter,  and  one  to  which  the  family  gives 
its  most  earnest  consideration.  As  with  the  fashionables, 
the  apartment  or  the  small  house  is  cleaned,  mosquito-netted, 
crash  covered,  and  locked  up.  Again  paterfamilias  has  to 
seek  solace  at  his  club.  But  his  considerate  family  never 
get  so  far  away  from  him  that  he  can  not  come  down  every 
Saturday  afternoon  and  stay  till  Monday.  In  many  cases 
they  go  to  watering-places  near  enough  to  the  city  for  him  to 
come  and  go  every  day.  To  discover  a  new  place  of  this 
sort,  where  the  prices  are  low,  the  fare  good,  and  the  air  fresh, 
is  the  ambition  of  every  right-feeling  New  York  matron. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  this  early  exodus  one  has 
only  to  see  the  blossoming  of  spring  in  the  country-places 
about  the  city.  May  is  the  perfect  month,  and  that  towns- 
people have  at  last  realized  what  it  is  and  how  to  enjoy  it 
says  something  for  their  sense  and  appreciation.  While 
the  perpetual  roar  of  the  city  seems  to  grow  louder  with 
each  succeeding  day,  the  country  is  clothing  itself  in  the 
freshest,  tenderest  green.  Apple  and  pear-trees  are  whitened 
with  blossoms,  and  in  the  delicate,  scantily  leaved  woods  the 
thin  boughs  of  their  dogwoods  are  unfolding  their  white, 
starry  flowers.  Here  among  quickening  buds  and  unfurling 
leaves  one  finds  the  exquisite  silence  that  belongs  to  sylvan 
places  and  growing  things. 

This  desire  to  escape  from  the  noise  of  the  city  seizes  on 
most  people  with  the  force  of  a  mania.  To  one  who  has 
not  lived  in  New  York  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  an- 
noyance that  the  eternal  roar  of  the  avenue  is  to  the  tired 
and  the  overworked.  In  the  winter  no  one  notices  it,  but  as 
the  spring  comes  on,  it  seems  as  if  the  rattle,  and  rumble, 
and  clatter  of  traffic  grew  more  and  more  unbearable.  You 
continually  hear  people  saying  they  are  going  to  leave  town 
earlier  than  usual  because  they  "can  not  stand  the  noise." 
Overworked  nerves,  exhausted  from  the  long  winter  cam- 
paign, rebel  at  this  last  and  most  intolerable  strain.  Some 
great  composer — Schumann,  I  think  it  was — died  mad  with 
one  continual,  discordant  note  forever  sounding  in  his  ears. 
This  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  acme  of  everything  that 
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was  terrible — a  maddening  sound  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  escape. 

Life  in  the  country  just  now  is  very  quiet.  There  is  little 
or  no  entertaining  until  June,  and  the  real  season  of  house- 
parties  and  gayety  does  not  begin  much  before  July.  The 
Corydons  and  Phyllises  of  New  York  rusticity  are  for  the 
most  part  taking  a  little  betweenseason's  rest.  They  are  re- 
cuperating from  the  winter  campaign  and  storing  up  a  fund 
of  vitality  for  the  summer — one  which  is  nearly  as  trying. 
Moreover,  it  takes  some  time  to  get  the  house  fixed.  The 
women  of  the  family  do  a  good  deal  of  "running  up  to 
town,"  buying  curtains  and  cretonne  chair-covers,  laying  in 
a  stock  of  veranda  and  hammock  cushions,  selecting  awnings 
and  wicker-chairs.  The  furnishing  of  a  veranda  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  details  in  the  make-up  of 
the  country-house.  Summer  life  focuses  about  the  veranda, 
and  this  gathering-place  for  men,  women,  children,  and 
dogs  is  made  as  pretty  and  at  the  same  time  as  thoroughly 
comfortable  and  unspoilable  as  possible. 

In  the  new  "  cottages  "  the  veranda  is  immensely  deep. 
Sometimes  a  whole  room  projects  over  it  in  the  story 
above.  Its  furniture  consists  of  wicker-chairs  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  a  Mexican  hammock  or  two,  several  tables — gen- 
erally wicker  of  the  shape  known  as  the  double-decker — a 
great  many  palms,  laurel-trees,  and  large  plants  growing  in 
heavy,  dark-green  tubs,  and  cushions  by  the  dozens.  Some- 
times draperies  of  inexpensive  stuffs  are  thrown  over  the 
railings,  and  in  these  and  the  covers  of  the  cushions  a  dis- 
tinct scheme  of  color  is  preserved.  Balcony-dressing  is 
usually  very  bright.  Scarlet  is  the  favorite  color,  though 
one  often  sees  a  veranda  where  the  color-scheme  is  green, 
and  sometimes  the  ever-popular  blue  and  white. 

On  the  veranda  everybody  lounges  and  is  comfortable  and 
easy-going.  The  papers  are  read  there  and  are  left  lying 
about  on  the  tables  and  the  floor.  The  golfers  rest  there 
after  their  game,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  drink  copious 
draughts  of  ginger-beer  served  in  low  bowls  full  of  cracked 
ice.  The  carriages  start  from  there  for  the  afternoon  drive, 
and  at  half-past  five  tea  is  served  ihere  on  one  of  the  double- 
decker  tables.  This  is  the  time  when  the  whole  house-party 
gathers.  A  servant  brings  in  the  tray  weighted  with  the 
usual  tea  paraphernalia  and  numerous  other  summer  drinks 
for  those  who  find  tea  too  stimulating  for  hot  weather. 
Here,  in  the  comfortable  neglige  of  shirt-waists  and  duck 
skirts,  golf  knickerbockers  and  knit  stockings,  the  house- 
party  makes  its  last  appearance  before  the  great  event  of  the 
day — the  long,  formal  dinner  at  eight. 

I  saw  Maud  Adams  the  other  day  in  a  hansom,  and 
though  she  does  not  have  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  collapse,  as  the  papers  would  like  us  to  believe, 
she  looked  very  thin  and  worn.  She  has  the  smallest  face 
of  any  woman  I  have  ever  seen,  and  with  all  her  work  and 
delicacy  she  is  most  remarkably  young-looking.  On  the 
stage,  in  her  Babbie  get-up,  she  looks  like  a  little  girl  of 
about  sixteen.  In  street-dress  you  can  see  that  she  is  a 
woman  well  on  to  thirty,  but  a  very  well-groomed  and  good- 
looking  woman.  She  dresses  with  tailor-made  severity,  and 
has  not  the  least  suggestion  of  the  actress  in  her  appearance. 
Her  play  is  to  go  on  into  the  hot  weather.  For  several 
months  past  there  have  been  rumors  that  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  complete  break-down,  but  her  acting  has  never 
abated  in  its  gay,  whimsical  freshness.  I  rather  fancy  the 
story  was  suggested  by  the  illness  of  Fanny  Davenport  and 
Julia  Arthur.  Both  these  ladies  broke  down  from  the  over- 
strain of  an  arduous  season's  work,  and  had  to  cancel  their 
engagements.  Miss  Arthur's  illness  was  one  of  those  terri- 
ble forms  of  nervous  prostration  in  which  the  victim  goes 
on  and  on,  impelled  by  some  imperious  force,  until  the 
collapse  comes,  complete  and  terrific.  Fortunately  the 
gentleman  she  has  married  has  money  enough  to  take  care 
of  her  and  to  make  her  future  career  as  an  actress  a  mat- 
ter of  her  own  choosing,  not  of  financial  necessity.  He  has 
a  fortune  of  something  like  nine  millions,  and  is  so  enamored 
of  the  stage  that  he  offers  no  objection  to  her  return  to  it  in 
the  autumn. 

He  has  been  the  "angel"  of  several  other  stars  before  he 
backed  Miss  Arthur's  enterprise  in  "A  Lady  of  Quality." 
He  was  the  financial  backer  of  Georgia  Cayvan's  first  sea- 
son with  "  Mary  Pennington,  Spinster."  Apropos  of  that, 
I  saw  Miss  Cayvan  the  other  day  in  a  store,  buying 
veils.  She  looked  stout,  handsome,  and  matronly.  Her 
youth  has  gone,  but  has  left  her  a  very  wholesome,  bright, 
attractive-looking  woman.  It  seems  impossible  that  it  was 
only  five  or  six  years  ago  that  she  was  playing  the  young 
girls'  parts  at  the  Lyceum.  She  is  one  of  those  women  who 
look  their  best  in  evening-dress,  which  shows  her  magnificent 
arms  and  shoulders.  In  street  costume  she  is  quiet,  almost 
dowdy-looking.  Geraldine  Bonner. 

New  York,  May  14,  1S98. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  France  lost  as  many  as  136,- 
000  men,  of  whom  some  80,000  died  of  wounds  received  in 
battle,  36,000  by  sickness,  accident,  suicide,  etc.,  and  20,000 
in  German  prisons.  A  French  statistician  estimates  that  his 
countrymen  who  were  wounded,  but  who  survived,  numbered 
138,000,  those  injured  on  the  march  or  by  accident  11,421, 
those  who  recovered  from  illness  328,000,  making  a  total  of 
477,421  direct  sufferers.  The  German  killed  numbered 
40,877  ;  17,255  died  on  the  field  and  21,023  in  the  ambu- 
lances, making  79,155  in  all.  The  wounded  who  survived 
numbered  18,543  men.  From  first  to  last  the  German  field- 
artillery  fired  340,000  shots  and  the  infantry  20,000,000. 
The  booty  of  war  consisted  of  5,526  fortress -guns,  1,915 
field-guns  and  rapid-firing  cannon,  107  eagles  and  flags,  and 
855,000  rifles,  exclusive  of  what  was  captured  at  leisure  on 

abandoned  fields. 

■«  •  m 

Having  reached  the  limit  in  the  use  of  big  black  type  on 
its  front  page,  the  Journal^  on  Sunday,  May  1st,  published  a 
full,  double-sheet  head-line.  With  the  newsboys,  however, 
the  issue  did  not  prove  an  attractive  one  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  sheet  was  folded  the  passer-by  was  not  able  to  find 
out  from  a  glance  at  the  head-line  what  it  was  all  about 


The  Queen  of  Roumania  plays  the  organ  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Abbazia,  where  she  is  staying,  and  is  also  learning 
to  play  on  the  flute. 

In  September  next,  Wilhelmina,  the  girl-Queen  of  Hol- 
land, will  be  of  legal  age  to  wear  the  crown.  She  will  then 
be  eighteen — the  age  at  which  Queen  Victoria  ascended 
the  British  throne. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  big  millionaires  of  Prussia 
stands  M.  Rothschild,  with  $53,700,000  and  an  income  of 
about  Si, 7 50,000.  One  of  the  Rothschilds  is  reported  to 
have  paid  $1,000  for  a  butterfly. 

King  Malietoa,  the  Samoan  monarch,  is  a  unique  figure 
in  royalty.  He  gets  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  and  that  munificent  budget  is  usually  in  airears. 
Though  his  sartorial  needs  are  few,  he  is  continually  behind 
with  his  tailors. 

Prince  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  Count  of  Turin  and 
nephew  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy,  who  will  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  near  future,  is  said  lo  be  promised  in  marriage 
to  the  Infanta  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  Princess  of  Asturias, 
ex-Queen  of  Spain,  and  half-sister  to  Alfonso  the  Thirteenth. 

Portugal  has  a  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  in  real  life. 
He  is  Louis  Philip,  Duke  oi  Braganza,  son  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Portugal,  and  consequently  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  He  has  never  been  out  of  his  native  country,  and 
though  only  ten  years  old  his  marriage  is  already  eagerly 
discussed  by  Portugese  diplomats. 

Mrs.  Hay,  wife  of  the  American  embassador,  recently  pre- 
sented Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  at  the  queen's  drawing- 
room.  Mrs.  Hammond  is  Che  wife  of  John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  American  mining  engineer,  who  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  President  Kriiger  for  complicity  in  the  Jameson  raid  near 
Johannesburg,  Africa,  but  was  subsequently  pardoned. 

Rear-Admiral  Daniel  Ammen,  who  is  said  to  be  dying  in 
Washington,  is  the  man  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ram  in  naval  warfare.  The  ram  Katah- 
din  was  built  as  a  result  of  his  earnest  championship.  The 
vessel  has  never  seen  active  service,  and  the  old  naval  hero 
may  pass  away  before  the  value  of  bis  pet  plan  is  proven. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who  is  leading  the  German 
naval  expedition  to  China,  and  who  visited  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  China  about  ten  days  since,  is  reported  to  have 
found  the  emperor  a  nervous,  trembling  individual,  while  his 
wife  exhibited  the  masterful  activity  and  ability  which  con- 
firms the  native  suspicions  that  she  is  the  real  ruler  of  the 
yellow  kingdom. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  Viceroy 
of  Canada,  had  tendered  his  resignation  to  her  majesty's 
government.  It  may  belong  in  the  same  connection  that 
Lady  Aberdeen  has  proved  decidedly  unpopular  in  the 
colony.  The  other  day  she  rebuked  a  number  of  young 
women  of  Ottawa  society  for  monopolizing  the  attentions  of 
all  the  men  and  refusing  to  present  them  to  women  who 
were  visiting  in  the  Canadian  capital. 

Mrs.  Robley  D.  Evans  should  be  particularly  interested  in 
war-news  these  days.  Her  husband  commands  the  battle- 
ship low  a  ;  her  brother,  Captain  Taylor,  commands  the  In- 
diana ;  Frank  T.  Evans,  her  son,  is  a  midshipman  on  the 
Massachusetts ;  C.  C.  Marsh,  her  son-in-law,  is  an  ensign  on 
the  cruiser  New  York ;  and  her  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Marsh 
and  Miss  Virginia  Evans,  and  her  niece,  Hattie  Taylor,  have 
volunteered  for  trained  nurses,  and  are  now  taking  a  course 
of  instruction  at  the  hospital  at  Hampton. 

From  a  legitimist  point  of  view  King  George  of  Greece  is 
really  a  usurper  without  real  right  to  the  title.  He  is  a  Dane 
who  was  awarded  the  throne  by  the  powers.  The  rightful 
Queen  of  Greece  is  Princess  Eugenia  Christoforus.  In 
her  are  united  the  claims  of  all  the  dynasties  since  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  But  the  powers  disapproved  of  her,  and 
preferred  a  man  who  would  be  more  plastic  in  their  hands. 
The  princess  is  forty-five  years  old,  and  is  mother  of  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  AU  of  which  may  contain  the  seeds 
of  a  Greek  Carhsm. 

Speaking  of  his  name,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  said  not 
long  ago  :  "  It  has  been  a  heavy  load.  I  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  lot  of  ancestors  as  well  as  my  own  to  look  after. 
Whatever  good  I  have  done  has  been  credited  to  tbem,  and 
whatever  of  evil  has  been  charged  to  me  and  magnified,  be- 
cause people  said  they  had  a  right  to  expect  much  better 
things  of  a  man  of  my  blood  and  breeding.  When  I  was 
running  for  governor  of  Virginia,  John  Wise  said  that  if  my 
name  had  been  Fitzhugh  Smith  I  never  would  have  secured 
the  nomination.  I  replied  that  I  had  known  a  good  many 
good  men  named  Smith,  and  would  have  been  as  proud  of 
that  name  as  of  the  one  I  bore.  In  that  way  I  got  the  votes 
of  the  Smiths  in  Virginia,  and  a  letter  from  a  man  who  told 
me  'never  to  forget  John  Smith,  our  first  settler,  who  killed 
Pocahontas.' " 

General  Wheeler,  who  represents  Alabama  in  Congress, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  volunteers  in  the  present  war.  He 
has  been  made  a  major-general.  Six  months  ago  he  com- 
municated his  desire  for  a  commission  in  active  service  to 
the  President.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  Confederate  gen- 
erals, and  is  of  an  eccentric  character.  They  call  him 
"Jack-in-the-box"  in  the  House,  on  account  of  his  habit  of 
bobbing  up  from  behind  his  desk  on  every  occasion.  He 
weighs  only  about  a  hundred  pounds,  but  is  full  of  nervous 
energy  and  zeaL  The  general  is  sixty-two  years  old,  is  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  served  two 
years  in  New  Mexico  before  the  war  broke  out.  When 
Alabama  seceded,  he  resigned  and  became  a  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  being  promoted  rapidly  until  he  commanded  \ 
cavalry  corps  in  General  Joe  Johnston's  army,  with  the 
of  lieutenant-general. 
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GATHERING    WAR    NEWS. 

The  Facilities  of  the  New  York    Dailies   for   Reporting  the  War— 

The  Money  It  Costs  Them— Some  Newspaper  Men 

Who  Have  Gone  to  the  Front. 

The  war  is  making  hard  times  for  everybody  connected 
with  Newspaper  Row  just  now.  It  might  be  expected  that 
the  frequent  issue  of  extras  would  increase  the  publishers' 
profits,  but  they  do  not.  Though  it  costs  but  little  to  get  out 
each  new  edition,  the  sales  seldom  reach  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  at  the  present  stiff  price  for  paper  maintained  by  the 
trust,  there  is  no  profit  in  one-cent  papers  at  that  rate. 
Moreover,  the  advertising,  to  which  the  publisher  looks  for 
his  real  profit,  has  fallen  off — not  only  the  general  advertis- 
ing, but  the  big  department  stores  are  notably  diminishing 
their  space.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  are  increased 
enormously  by  the  necessity  of  sending  correspondents  to 
the  front,  hiring  yachts  and  tugboats  for  dispatch  service, 
paying  heavy  telegraph  tolls,  and  in  various  other  ways.  I 
have  it  on  good  aulhority  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  is  paying  out 
for  the  World  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  week  more  now  than 
he  did  last  month,  and  W.  R.  Hearst's  increased  expenses 
for  the  Journal's  war  service  is  said  to  be  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  week. 

Naturally,  if  the  publisher's  expenses  are  increased  and 
his  profits  not  materially  greater,  everybody  connected  with 
the  paper  suffers.  Salaries  have  been  reduced  all  along  the 
line,  except  in  cases  where  the  employees  have  contracts, 
and  even  the  newsboys  have  been  made  to  pay  tribute,  the 
price  of  extras  having  been  raised  a  fortnight  ago  from 
forty  cents  a  hundred  to  sixty  cents.  But  the  blow  comes 
hardest  on  the  reporters  who  work  on  space.  Where  they 
were  making  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  a  week  right  along, 
they  are  lucky  now  if  they  can  put  in  bills  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars.  The  people  do  not  want  to  read  about  any- 
thing but  the  war,  and  a  piece  of  local  news  that  was 
formerly  worth  a  column  is  now  boiled  down  to  a  mere 
paragraph,  if  it  is  not  left  out  altogether.  The  Sunday  sup- 
plements, too,  are  full  of  war  stories  and  little  else — which  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil. 

The  only  newspaper  men  who  are  not  finding  themselves 
cramped  are  those  who  have  been  sent  to  the  front  as  war- 
correspondents.  There  are  many  of  these  latter.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  has  issued  some  four-score  permits  to  corre- 
spondents to  accompany  the  land  forces,  only  eight  or  ten  of 
them  representing  foreign  papers  ;  there  must  be  half  as 
many  accredited  representatives  on  various  naval  vessels  ; 
and  the  men  on  private  yachts  and  dispatch  boats  fitted  out 
by  the  big  dailies  and  employed  in  their  war-bureaus  at 
Tampa  and  other  important  centres  bring  the  number  of 
writers  and  artists  gathering  news  and  making  pictures  of 
the  war  up  to  about  five  hundred. 

The  Herald  is  probably  the  best  equipped  of  the  papers 
here,  and  that  means,  of  course,  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  papers  in  a  combination  with  it,  including 
the  London  Times,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Chicago 
Times-Herald,  and  San  Francisco  Call.  No  less  than  four 
steamers  are  in  its  employ,  one  at  Porto  Rico,  two  with  the 
blockading  fleet,  and  one  on  secret  service.  Each  of  these 
carries  a  corps  of  writers  and  artists,  and  in  addition  to  these 
naval  reporters  it  has  L.  L.  Redding,  formerly  the  London 
Times's  New  York  correspondent,  on  the  flag-ship  New 
York  and  another  Times  man  directing  affairs  at  Key  West. 
In  Havana  its  correspondent  is  the  editor  of  La  Lucha,  and 
it  has  three  men  at  St.  Thomas,  with  a  boat  service  connect- 
ing them  with  Porto  Rico.  John  Kline,  who,  I  believe, 
comes  from  San  Francisco,  is  to  be  the  head  of  its  corps  of 
correspondents  who  will  go  with  the  army  of  invasion,  and 
in  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  it  is  represented  by  Joseph  L. 
Stickney. 

The  Herald  syndicate's  big  card  is  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  He  was  on  the  flag-ship  of  the  fleet  blockading 
Havana,  but  was  requested  to  leave  it,  and  is  now  going  to 
Cuba  with  the  invading  army.  Just  why  he  was  put  off  the 
New  York  does  not  appear.  He  says  that  it  was  through 
the  machinations  of  Amos  Cummings,  who  is  in  the 
Journal's  employ.  Doubtless  we  shall  get  full  particulars 
of  the  matter  before  the  war  is  much  older. 

The  Journal  has  quite  a  lot  of  yachts  and  tug-boats  with 
the  fleet  off  Havana  and  at  Miami  and  St.  Thomas. 
Morrill  Goddard  is  at  the  head  of  this  service,  with  head- 
quarters on  the  Buccaneer,  and  he  has  fully  a  score  of  re- 
porters and  artists  at  his  command.  Frederic  Remington 
is  the  most  noted  of  its  artists.  Of  the  writers,  some,  like 
Amos  Cummings,  are  trained  reporters  and  will  keep  the 
Journal  well  supplied  with  good  news,  and  some  of  them 
are — well,  people  whom  Mr.  Hearst  secured  by  contract  at 
fancy  salaries  some  time  ago  and  would  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  now.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the  rumor  gen- 
erally credited  here  that  the  Journal's  "special  commis- 
sioner," James  Creelman,  is  now  in  London,  but  he  is  send- 
ing his  little  old  dispatches  from  Madrid  right  along  just  the 
same. 

The  World,  as  I  have  said,  is  spending  thirty  thousand 
dollars  a  week  above  its  ordinary  expenses.  Of  course,  it 
has  a  war-fleet,  and  among  its  tugs  is  the  Triton,  reputed 
among  naval  men  to  be  the  strongest  and  swiftest  in  Amer- 
ican waters.  George  Bronson  Rea  is  its  representative  at 
Porto  Rico,  and  with  Sampson's  fleet  it  has  Sylvester  Scovel 
and  Stephen  Crane.  The  latter  is  the  author  of  "The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage"  and  other  impressionistic  tales,  and  is 
expected  to  distinguish  himself.  Scovel,  however,  has  got 
himself  in  bad  odor  with  the  Navy  Department,  and  is  now 
excluded  from  all  warships  and  naval  stations.  By  the  way, 
I  must  not  forget  to  set  down  to  Mr.  Pulitzer's  credit  the 
fact  that  he  has  instructed  his  cashier  to  continue  the  salary 
of  all  his  employees  who  have  enlisted. 

T"  J  Press  has  shown  commendable  enterprise  by  charter- 
ing t!>e  fast  yacht  Katuivaha  to  bring  dispatches  every  day 
from  its  correspondents  with  the  fleet ;  the  Sun's  head  man 
in  Key  West  is  John   R.  Spears, 'who  has  written  a  history 
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of  the  American  navy  ;  and  the  Tribune,  Evening  Post, 
Commercial  Advertiser,  Mail  and  Express,  and  other  papers 
have  all  put  experienced  men  in  the  field.  The  Associated 
Press  has  many  good  men — among  them  William  A.  M. 
Goode,  an  Englishman  by  birth  but  now  an  American  ;  he 
was  a  protege  of  the  queen's  secretary,  Colonel  Ponsonby, 
has  traveled  extensively  by  sea,  served  a  year  in  the  United 
States  cavalry,  and  has  been  with  the  Associated  Press  for 
two  years.  He  is  in  high  favor  with  Admiral  Sicard  and 
Captain  Sampson,  and  is  on  the  flagship  New  York,  where 
he  has  been  invited  to  join  the  wardroom  mess. 

The  results  obtained  so  far  have  brought  more  laurels  to 
the  Herald  than  to  its  rivals.  Its  account  of  the  attack  on 
Matanzas,  a  fortnight  ago,  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing, 
and  was,  moreover,  a  clean  "  scoop."  The  Herald's  yacht 
kept  close  to  the  flag-ship  New  York  all  the  time,  and  the 
moment  Richard  Harding  Davis  finished  writing  his  report, 
it  was  sent  to  the  yacht,  which  cut  away  for  Key  West  at 
once.  The  Herald  was  ahead  again  with  the  news  of  the 
victory  at  Manila,  having  a  splendid  account  from  its  cor- 
respondent, who  was  on  the  flag-ship  with  Admiral  Dewey. 
As  for  the  Journal,  its  account  was  based  on  a  five-hundred- 
word  dispatch  sent  by  the  Chicago  Record.  In  printing  it 
when  it  did,  the  Journal  violated  its  agreement  with  the 
Record;  it  padded  the  five  hundred  words  into  thirty-five 
hundred  ;  and  it  signed  the  name  of  the  Record's  corre- 
spondent to  the  article  as  if  he  were  its  own  special  em- 
ployee. Flaneur. 

New  York,  May  21,  1898. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  American  Flag. 
When  Freedom  from  her  mountain-height 

Unfurl'd  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there  ; 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  call'd  her  eagle-bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud  I 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tern  pest- trumpings  loud, 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven, 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven — 
Child  of  the  sun  !to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur-smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke. 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory  ! 

Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high, 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet-tone, 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on  ; 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet, 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn, 
And  as  his  springing  steps  advance 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  shots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave  ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home  ! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given  ; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet  I 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ? 

— Joseph.  Rodman  Drake. 


May  30,  r8g8. 
JOHN    BULL    STANDS    BY. 


One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  from  across  the  border 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  postal-card,  designed  to  show 
Canadian  good  feeling  toward  us,  if  it  also  shows  lack  of 
careful  observation  of  our  national  ensign.  At  one  end  of 
the  card,  on  the  address  side,  printed  in  bright  red  and  blue, 
appears  the  British  flag,  crossed  with  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Above  the  flags  appears  a  map  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
below  sit  Britannia  and  Columbia  amicably  side  by  side, 
with  the  eagle  and  the  lion  at  their  feet.  Britannia  holds 
her  trident,  and  at  her  side  appear  two  military  masts,  with 
guns  and  rigging.  Above,  two  hands  are  clasped,  with  the 
motto  :  "  One  aim,  one  goal."  Between  the  flags  are  the 
words  "Anglo-Saxon,"  and  below  all  "Gloria  Mundi." 

An  Australian  farmer  who  was  recently  burned  out  on  a 
large  scale,  being  certain  that  his  grass  had  been  feloniously 
ignited,  offered  twenty-five  pounds  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  the  perpetrator,  and  employed  trackers  at  great  expense. 
After  a  cursory  examination  they  decided  that  a  woman  had 
made  the  tracks,  and  when  they  had  unearthed  the  shoe  that 
made  them,  it  was  found  to  belong  to  the  farmer's  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter,  who,  when  questioned,  admitted  that  she 
had  started  the  fire  "  because  she  loved  to  see  the  people  ex- 
cited and  the  water-carts  hurrying  about."  The  farmer  is 
now  called  upon  to  pay  the  twenty-five  pounds  reward  and 
another  twenty-five  pounds  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
trackers. 


England  Watches  the  Game  of  'War  and  'Would  Like  to  Take  a 

Hand — As  a  Nation  She  is  Neutral,  the  Press  and 

People  are  on  the  American  Side. 

The  present  attitude  of  England  over  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  was  admirably  pictured  by 
a  recent  cartoon  in  Punch.  It  represented  John  Bull  in 
sailor  garb,  "  Standing  By" — sturdy,  self-reliant,  and  full  of 
latent  power,  leaning  calmly  against  one  of  his  big  guns,  but 
keeping  an  eye  open  for  any  development  that  might  call  for 
his  active  interference.  The  government's  position  was  de- 
fined by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  his  speech  at  the  Acad- 
emy banquet  last  Saturday,  when  he  said  "we  have  no  rights 
and  no  interests  which  prescribe  us  to  any  other  course  than 
that  of  the  strictest  neutrality,"  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  loud  in  their  expressions  of  sympathy  with  Amer- 
ica. The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  aristocracy  side  with 
Spain,  but  they  constitute  the  only  element  of  the  population 
that  does. 

In  the  press,  the  only  journal  of  any  consequence  that  is 
anti-American  is  the  Saturday  Review.  It  refers  to  the 
" coarse  and  violent  manner"  of  America's  intervention  in 
Cuba,  and  to  the  "  rough  and  undignified  language  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress."  It  belittles  Dewey's  victory,  and 
expresses  "  wonder  that  the  Americans  are  not  half  ashamed 
of  making  war  on  so  helpless  an  antagonist."  This  is  no 
more  than  was  to  be  expected  of  the  Saturday  Review.  It 
is  'a  Conservative  and  densely  Tory  organ,  possessing  no 
great  influence  or  circulation,  and  it  has  always  shown  a  bit- 
ter animosity  to  anything  emanating  from  the  United  States. 

The  three  points  on  which  interest  has  centred  since  we 
heard  of  Dewey's  victory  on  Monday  have  been  the  proba- 
bility of  intervention  by  the  Continental  powers,  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  Philippines,  and 
the  possibility  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations.  That  the  Continental  governments  are  re- 
strained from  putting  an  end  to  the  war  solely  by  fear  that 
England  will  make  common  cause  with  America  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Latin  races  is  not  to  be  denied.  In 
addition  to  the  natural  sympathies  of  monarchical  and 
Roman  Catholic  countries  with  Spain,  there  is  positive 
hunger  in  Italy,  Southern  Spain,  and  Austria,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  and  the  starving 
peasants  are  convinced  that  their  condition  is  due  to  the  war 
America  has  inaugurated.  But  the  Continental  powers 
are  keeping  the  popular  feeling  down  with  a  firm  hand,  for 
they  realize  that,  as  the  Spectator  puts  it,  "  Europe  can  not 
attack  them  without  our  permission."  The  Economist 
voices  the  same  idea  when  it  says  :  "  There  is  no  single 
power  which,  unless  it  is  directly  menaced,  will  run  the 
great  risk  involved  in  such  a  step  [as  intervention],  or  will 
imperil  its  own  safety  for  the  sake  of  enabling  Spain  to  re- 
tain colonies  always  in  a  state  of  insurrection." 

The  disposition  of  the  Philippines  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  is  a  question  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  The 
Spectator  outlines  a  plan  whereby  the  United  States  might 
conquer  them  with  an  army  of  negro  troops — American 
Sepoys,  so  to  speak  ;  and  after  expressing  the  hope  and  opin- 
ion that  the  United  Slates  will  keep  the  islands,  it  predicts 
that  "  America  will  emerge  from  the  war  with  new  ideas  and 
larger  ambitions" — evidently  looking  to  the  growth  of  a 
colonial  policy  in  America  similar  to  that  which  has  kept 
England  in  constant  warfare  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the  United 
States  "will  think  twice  and  thrice  before  they  decide  to 
accept  the  vast  responsibilities  of  remaining  in  the  thick  of 
the  Far  Eastern  problem."  The  ideas  that  Spain  will  ever 
regain  control  of  the  islands,  or  that  the  United  States  will 
auction  them  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  are  equally  untenable, 
and  every  other  disposal  of  them  meets  with  strong  objec- 
tion here. 

These  two  matters  are  still  problematical,  but  there  is 
only  one  opinion  in  England  regarding  the  desirability  of  a 
defensive  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  England's  colonial  possessions  are  vast,  but  she 
yearns  for  more,  and  her  interests  run  counter  to  those  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  in  Africa  and  the  Far 
East.  She  virtually  stands  alone  against  the  powers  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  and  naturally  she  seeks  alliance  with  the 
vigorous  young  nation  across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  present 
crisis,  where  America  seems  to  need  an  ally  against  the 
Continental  powers,  Englishmen  of  all  classes  see  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  the  United  States  assistance  for  which  she 
will  expect  ample  return  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Far  Eastern 
problem.  The  man  in  the  street  regards  the  Spanish- 
American  conflict  as  "our"  war,  many  of  the  leading  journals 
sing  the  praises  of  the  proposed  alliance,  and  not  a  few  prom- 
inent men  are  advocating  it.  In  a  letter  in  the  Chronicle^ 
Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Colossus  of  South  Africa,  is  reported  as 
saying  "  it  is  not  for  us  to  run  after  America  with  offers  of 
alliance,"  but  "England  and  America  need  each  other,  and 
this  need  will  grow  rapidly  in  the  future."  Labouchere  de- 
clares that  he  is  "  no  great  believer  in  the  twaddle  that  is 
written  about  ties  of  blood,"  etc.,  recognizing  that  countries 
act  from  an  enlightened  view  of  their  own  interests  rather 
than  from  sentiment,  but  he  favors  an  alliance.  "  I 
would  have  our  friendship,"  he  says,  "  based  on  something 
more  practical  than  cousinly  cant."  "  Cousinly  cant,"  how- 
ever, as  the  editor  of  Truth  calls  the  sermons  that  are  now 
being  preached  on  the  text  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  is 
plentiful  in  all  the  leading  papers.  As  an  example — curious 
as  coming  from  such  a  paper,  but  typical  of  the  general  tone 
— I  will  quote  the  Court  Journal.  In  an  article  on  its  first 
page  to-day,  under  the  caption,  "Bracing  a  Nation,"  it  says  : 

"Now,  if  ever,  is  the  moment  for  the  cementing  of  a  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance,  which  would  represent  not  only  a  defensive  power  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen,  but  a  self-dependent  congeries  of  peoples 
such  as  might  snap  its  fingers  at  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  go  its  own 
way  to  its  own  goals,  self-contained,  self-sustained,  but  unselfish  in  its 
desire  to  promote  the  civilization  and  well-being  of  all  the  nations." 

London,  May  7,  1898.  Piccadilly. 
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HARDING    DAVIS    IN    CUBA. 


How     the    Railroads   are    Operated    There— Contrast    between    the 

Lot  of  the   Spanish   Officer   and  Soldier— Along  the 

Trocha— The  Death  of  Rodriguez. 

Among  the  correspondents  who  are  acting  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  one  of  the  most  graphic  writers  is  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  who  is  at  present  representing  the 
London  Times,  the  New  York  Herald,  and  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald.  He  is  a  quick  observer,  a  pleasant  writer, 
and,  above  all,  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  many  attainments. 
In  addition,  he  has  visited  Cuba  and  is  conversant  with  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  that  unhappy  island.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Cuba  many  people  asked  him  questions  concern- 
ing the  situation  there,  and,  as  they  generally  asked  the  same 
questions,  he  decided  to  publish  his  observations  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Cuba  in  War  Time."  He  traveled  in  four  of  the 
six  provinces,  visiting  towns,  sea-ports,  plantations,  and  mili- 
tary camps,  and  stopping  for  several  days  in  all  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Cuba,  with  the  exception  of  Santiago  and  Pinar  del 
Rio.  Part  of  the  book  was  originally  published  in  the  form 
of  letters  from  Cuba  to  the  New  York  Journal,  and  the  re- 
mainder, which  was  suggested  by  the  questions  asked  on  his 
return,  was  written  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume.  Frederic  Rem- 
ington accompanied  Mr.  Davis  to  Cuba,  and  he  has  furnished 
twenty-four  illustrations,  which  are  powerful  and  graphic 
sketches  of  the  scenes  which  he  visited. 

"  Before  I  went  to  Cuba,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  "  I  was  as 
much  opposed  to  our  interfering  there  as  any  other  person 
equally  ignorant  concerning  the  situation  could  be,  but  since 
I  have  seen  for  myself,  I  feel  ashamed  that  we  should  have 
stood  so  long  idle.  We  have  been  too  considerate,  too  fear- 
ful that  as  a  younger  nation  we  should  appear  to  disregard 
the  laws  laid  down  by  older  nations.  We  have  tolerated 
what  no  European  power  would  have  tolerated  ;  we  have 
been  patient  with  men  who  have  put  back  the  hand  of  time 
for  centuries,  who  lie  to  our  representatives  daily,  who 
butcher  innocent  people,  who  gamble  with  the  lives  of  their 
own  soldiers  in  order  to  gain  a  few  more  stars  and  an  extra 
stripe,  who  send  American  property  to  the  air  in  flames  and 
murder  American  prisoners." 

Of  the  condition  of  blockade  which  exists  in  all  the  cities 
of  Cuba,  the  writer  says  : 

A  stranger  in  any  city  in  Cuba  to-day  is  virtually  in  a  prison,  and  is 
as  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  though  he  were  on  a  desert 
island  or  a  floating  ship-of-war.  When  he  wishes  to  depart  he  is  free  to 
do  so,  but  he  can  not  leave  on  foot  nor  on  horseback.  He  roust  make 
his  departure  on  a  railroad  train,  of  which  seldom  more  than  two  leave 
any  town  in  twenty-four  hours,  one  going  east  and  the  other  going  west. 
From  Havana  a  number  of  trains  depart  daily  in  different  directions, 
but  once  outside  of  Havana,  there  is  only  one  train  back  to  it  again. 
When  on  the  cars  you  are  still  in  the  presence  and  under  the  care  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  the  progress  of  the  train  is  closely  guarded.  A 
pilot-engine  precedes  it  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  to  test  the 
rails  and  pick  up  dynamite  bombs,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  car  covered 
with  armor-plate,  with  slits  in  the  sides  like  those  in  a  letter-box,  through 
which  the  soldiers  may  fire.  There  are  generally  from  twenty  to  fifty 
soldiers  in  each  armored  car.  Back  of  the  armored  car  is  a  flat-car 
loaded  with  ties,  girders,  and  rails,  which  are  used  to  repair  bridges  or 
those  portions  of  the  track  that  may  have  been  blown  up  by  the  insur- 
gents. Wherever  a  track  crosses  a  bridge  there  are  two  forts,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge,  and  also  at  almost  every  cross  road.  When  the 
train  passes  one  of  these  forts,  two  soldiers  appear  in  the  door  and  stand 
at  salute  to  show,  probably,  that  they  are  awake,  and  at  every  station 
there  are  two  or  more  forts,  while  the  stations  themselves  are  usually 
protected  by  ramparts  of  ties  and  steel  rails.  There  is  no  situation  where 
it  is  so  distinctly  evident  that  those  who  are  not  with  you  are  against 
you,  for  you  are  either  inside  of  one  circle  of  forts  or  passing  under  guard 
by  rail  to  another  circle,  or  you  are  with  the  insurgents.  There  is  no 
alternative.  If  you  walk  fifty  yards  away  from  the  circle  you  are,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  as  much  in  ' '  the  field  "  as  though  you  were  two 
hundred  miles  away  on  the  mountains. 

The  lines  are  so  closely  drawn  that  when  you  consider  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  and  labor  expended  in  keeping  up  this  blockade, 
you  must  admire  the  Spaniards  for  doing  it  so  well  ;  but  you  would  ad- 
mire them  more  if,  instead  of  stopping  content  with  that,  they  went 
further  and  invaded  the  field.  The  forts  are  an  excellent  precaution  ; 
they  prevent  sympathizers  from  joining  the  insurgents  and  from  send- 
ing them  food,  arms,  medicine,  or  messages.  But  the  next  step,  after 
blockading  the  cities,  would  appear  to  be  to  follow  the  insurgents  into 
the  field  and  give  them  battle.  This  the  Spaniards  do  not  seem  to 
consider  important,  nor  wish  to  do.  Flying  columns  of  regular  troops 
and  guerillas  are  sent  out  daily,  but  they  always  return  each  evening 
within  the  circle  of  forts.  If  they  meet  a  band  of  insurgents  they  give 
battle  readily  enough,  but  they  never  pursue  the  enemy,  and,  instead  of 
camping  on  the  ground  and  following  him  up  the  next  morning,  they 
retreat  as  soon  as  the  battle  is  over  to  the  town  where  they  are  stationed. 
When,  occasionally,  objection  is  made  to  this  by  a  superior  officer,  they 
give  as  an  explanation  that  they  were  afraid  of  being  led  into  an  am- 
bush, and  that,  as  an  officer's  first  consideration  must  be  for  his  men. 
they  decided  that  it  was  wiser  not  to  follow  the  enemy  into  what  might 
prove  a  death-trap  ;  or  the  officers  say  they  could  not  abandon  their 
wounded  while  they  pursued  the  rebels.  Sometimes  a  force  of  one 
thousand  men  will  return  with  three  men  wounded,  and  will  offer  their 
condition  as  an  excuse  for  having  failed  to  follow  the  enemy. 

The  sincerity  of  the  Spaniards  in  Spain  to  stop  the  war 
is  beyond  question  ;  the  personal  sacrifices  they  made  in 
taking  up  the  loans  issued  by  the  government  are  proof  of 
their  loyalty.  But  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  are  acting  for 
their  own  interests  : 

Many  of  the  planters,  in  order  to  save  their  fields  and  centrals  from  de- 
struction, are  unquestionably  aiding  the  insurgents  in  secret,  and  though 
they  shout  "Viva  Espana"  in  the  cities,  they  pay  out  cartridges  and 
money  at  the  backdoor  of  their  plantations. 

It  was  because  Weyler  suspected  that  they  were  playing  this  double 
game  that  he  issued  secret  orders  that  there  should  be  no  more  grinding. 
For  he  knew  that  the  same  men  who  bribed  him  to  allow  them  to  grind 
would  also  pay  black-mail  to  the  insurgents  for  a  like  permission.  He 
did  not  dare  openly  to  forbid  the  grinding,  but  he  instructed  his  officers 
in  the  field  to  visit  those  places  where  grinding  was  in  progress  and  to 
stop  it  by  some  indirect  means,  such  as  declaring  that  the  laborers  were 
suspects,  or  by  seizing  all  the  draught-oxen  ostensibly  for  the  use  of  his 
army,  or  by  insisting  that  the  men  employed  must  show  a  fresh  permit 
to  work  every  day,  which  could  only  be  issued  to  them  by  some  com- 
mandante  stationed  not  less  than  ten  miles  distant  from  the  plantation 
on  which  they  were  employed. 

And  the  Spanish  officers,  as  well  as  the  planters — the  very 
men  to  whom  Spain  looks  to  end  the  rebellion — are  chief 
among  those  who  are  keeping  it  alive.  In  addition  to  double 
pay,  quick  promotions,  and  honors  in  the  forms  of  orders 
and  crosses,  there  are  other  obvious  reasons  for  this  : 

They  are  able  to  make  small  fortunes  out  of  forced  loans  from  planters 
and  suspects,  and  they  undoubtedly  hold  back  for  themselves  a  great 
part  of  the  pay  of  the  men.     A  certain  class  of  Spanish  officer  has  a 
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strange  sense  of  honor.  He  does  not  consider  that  robbing  his  govern- 
ment by  falsifying  his  accounts,  or  by  making  incorrect  returns  of  his 
expenses,  is  disloyal  or  unpatriotic.  He  holds  such  an  act  as  lightly  as 
many  people  do  smuggling  cigars  through  their  own  custom-house  or 
robbing  a  corporation  of  a  railroad  fare.  He  might  be  perfectly  willing 
to  die  for  his  country,  but  should  he  be  permitted  to  live  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  rob  her. 

A  lieutenant,  for  instance,  will  take  twenty  men  out  for  their  daily  walk 
through  the  surrounding  country  and  after  burning  a  few  huts  and 
butchering  a  facifico  or  two,  will  come  back  in  time  for  dinner  and 
charge  his  captain  for  rations  for  fifty  men  and  for  three  thousand 
cartridges  "  expended  in  service."  The  captain  vises  his  report,  and  the 
two  share  the  profits.  Or  they  turn  the  money  over  to  the  colonel,  who 
recommends  them  for  red  enameled  crosses  for  "  bravery  on  the  field." 
The  only  store  in  Matanzas  that  was  doing  a  brisk  trade  when  I  was 
there  was  a  jewelry  shop,  where  they  had  sold  more  diamonds  and 
watches  to  the  Spanish  officers  since  the  revolution  broke  out  than  they 
had  ever  been  able  to  dispose  of  before  to  all  the  rich  men  in  the  ciiy. 
The  legitimate  pay  of  the  highest  ranking  officer  is  barely  enough  to 
buy  red  wine  for  his  dinner,  certainly  not  enough  to  pay  for  champagne 
and  diamonds  ;  so  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that  the  rebellion  is  a 
profitable  experience  for  the  officers,  and  they  have  no  intention  of  losing 
the  golden  eggs. 

The  ordinary  soldier,  however,  does  not  reap  such  a  rich 
harvest  as  the  officers  : 

There  are  many  things  to  admire  about  the  Spanish  Tommy.  In  the 
seven  fortified  cities  which  I  visited,  where  there  were  thousands  of 
him,  I  never  saw  one  drunk  or  aggressive,  which  is  much  more  than 
you  can  say  of  his  officers.  On  the  march  he  is  patient,  eager,  and  alert. 
He  trudges  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  a  day,  over  the  worst  roads  ever 
constructed  by  man,  in  canvas  shoes  with  rope  soles,  carrying  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cartridges,  fifty  across  his  stomach  and  one  hundred 
on  his  back,  weighing  in  all  fifty  pounds. 

With  these  be  has  his  Mauser,  his  blanket,  and  an  extra  pair  of  shoes, 
and  as  many  tin  plates,  and  botlles,  and  bananas,  and  potatoes,  and 
loaves  of  white  bread  as  he  can  stow  away  in  his  blouse  and  knapsack. 
And  this  is  under  a  sun  which  makes  even  a  walking-slick  seem  a  bur- 
den. In  spite  of  his  officers,  and  not  on  account  of  them,  he  maintains 
good  discipline,  and  no  matter  how  tired  he  may  be,  or  how  much  he 
may  wish  to  rest  on  his  plank  bed.  he  will  always  struggle  to  his  feet 
when  the  officers  pass,  and  stand  at  salute.  He  gets  very  little  in  return 
for  bis  efforts. 

An  example  of  their  treatment  for  the  least  breach  of 
discipline  is  thus  described  : 

One  Sunday  night,  when  the  band  was  playing  in  the  plaza,  at  a 
heaven- forsaken  fever  camp  called  Ciego  de  Avila,  a  group  of 
soldiers  were  sitting  near  me  on  the  grass  enjoying  the  music.  They 
loitered  there  a  few  minutes  after  the  bugle  had  sounded  the  retreat  to 
the  barracks,  and  the  officer  of  the  day  found  them.  When  they 
stood  up  he  ordered  them  to  the  cuartel  under  arrest,  and  then,  losiDg  all 
control  of  himself,  lashed  one  little  fellow  over  the  head  wiih  his 
colonel's  staff,  while  the  boy  stood  with  his  eyes  shut  and  with  his  lips 
pressed  together,  but  holding  his  band  at  salute  until  the  officer's  stick 
beat  it  down. 

These  soldiers  are  from  the  villages  and  towns  of  Spain  ;  some  of 
them  are  not  more  than  seventeen  years  old,  and  they  are  not  volun- 
teers. They  do  not  care  whether  Spain  owns  an  island  eighty  miles 
from  the  United  States,  or  loses  it  ;  but  they  go  out  to  it  and  have 
their  pay  stolen,  and  are  put  to  building  earth  forts  and  stone  walls, 
and  die  of  fever.  It  seems  a  poor  return  for  their  unconscious  patriot- 
ism when  a  colonel  thrashes  one  of  them  as  though  he  were  a  dog, 
especially  as  he  knows  the  soldier  may  not  strike  back. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  "  The  Fate  of  the  Pacificos,"  the 
writer  tells  of  his  visit  to  the  reconcentrados  who  were  living 
in  abandoned  warehouses  along  the  water  front  of  Cardenas, 
one  of  the  principal  sea-port  towns.  The  condition  of  these 
people,  huddled  together  in  this  place,  was  so  pitiable,  he 
says,  that  "  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  correctly  and  hope  to 
be  believed  : 

The  warehouses  are  built  on  wooden  posts  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
water's  edge.  They  were  originally  nearly  as  large  as  Madison  Square 
Garden,  but  the  half  of  the  roof  of  one  has  fallen,  carrying  the  flooring 
with  it.  and  the  adobe  walls  and  one  side  of  the  sloping  roof,  and  the 
high  wooden  piles  on  which  half  of  the  floor  once  rested,  are  all  that 
remain. 

Some  time  ago  an  unusually  high  tide  swept  in  under  one  of  these 
warehouses  and  left  a  pool  of  water  a  hundred  yards  long  and  as  many 
wide  around  the  wooden  posts,  and  it  has  remained  there  undisturbed. 
I'his  pool  is  now  covered  a  half-inch  thick  with  green  slime,  colored  blue 
and  yellow,  and  with  a  damp  fungus  spread  over  the  wooden  posts  and 
up  the  sides  of  the  walls- 
Over  this  sewage  are  now  living  three  hundred  women  and  children 
and  a  few  men.  The  floor  beneath  them  has  rotted  away,  and  the 
planks  have  broken  and  fallen  into  the  pool,  leaving  big  gaps,  through 
which  rise  day  and'  night  deadly  stenches  and  poisonous  exhalations 
from  the  pool  below. 

The  people  above  it  are  not  ignorant  of  their  situation.  They  know 
that  they  are  living  over  a  death-trap,  but  there  is  no  other  place  for 
them.  Bands  of  guerillas  and  flying  columns  have  driven  them  in  like 
sheep  to  this  city,  and,  with  no  money  and  no  chance  to  obtain  work, 
they  have  taken  shelter  in  the  only  place  that  is  left  open  to  them. 

With  planks,  and  blankets,  and  bits  of  old  sheet-iron,  they  have,  for  the 
sake  of  decency,  put  up  barriers  across  these  abandoned  warehouses, 
and  there  they  are  now  sitting  on  the  floor  or  stretched  on  heaps  of  rags, 
gaunt  and  hollow-eyed.  Outside,  in  the  angles  of  the  fallen  walls  and 
among  the  refuse  of  the  warehouses,  they  have  built  fire-places,  and, 
with  the  few  pots  and  kettles  they  use  in  common,  they  cook  what  food 
the  children  can  find  or  beg.  .  .  . 

I  saw  the  survivors  of  the  Johnstown  flood  when  the  horror  of  that 
disaster  was  still  plainly  written  in  their  eyes  ;  but  destitute  as  they  were 
of  home,  and  food,  and  clothing,  they  were  in  better  plight  than  those 
fever-stricken,  starving  pacificos,  who  have  sinned  in  no  way,  who  have 
given  no  aid  to  the  rebels,  and  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  lived  in  the 
country  instead  of  in  the  town.  Had  these  people  been  guilty  of  the 
most  unnatural  crimes,  their  punishment  could  not  have  been  more 
severe  nor  their  end  more  certain. 

Mr.  Davis  thus  describes  the  trocha: 

It  is  a  cleared  space,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
which  stretched  for  fifty  miles  through  what  is  apparently  an  impassable 
jungle.  The  trees  which  have  been  cut  down  in  clearing  this  passage- 
way have  been  piled  up  at  either  side  of  the  cleared  space  and  laid  in 
parallel  rows,  forming  a  barrier  of  tree-trunks,  and  roots,  and  branches 
as  wide  as  Broadway  and  higher  than  a  roan's  head.  It  would  take  a 
man  some  time  to  pick  his  way  over  these  barriers,  and  a  horse  could  no 
more  do  it  than  he  could  cross  a  jam  of  floating  logs  in  a  river. 

Between  the  fallen  trees  lies  the  single  track  of  the  military  railroad, 
and  on  one  side  of  that  is  the  line  of  forts  and  a  few  feet  beyond  them  a 
maze  of  barbed  wire.  Beyond  the  wire  again  is  the  other  barrier  of 
fallen  trees  and  jungle.  In  its  unfinished  state  this  is  not  an  insur- 
mountable barricade.  Gomez  crossed  it  last  November  with  but  the 
loss  of  twenty-seven  killed  and  as  many  wounded.  To-day  it  would  be 
more  difficult,  and  in  a  few  months,  without  the  aid  of  artillery,  it  will 
be  impossible,  except  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  loss  of  life.  The  forts 
are  of  three  kinds.  They  are  best  described  as  the  forts,  the  block- 
houses, and  the  little  forts.  A  big  fort  consists  of  two  stories,  with  a 
cellar  below  and  a  watch-tower  above.  It  is  made  of  stone  and  adobe, 
and  is  painted  a  glaring  white.  One  of  these  is  placed  at  intervals  of 
every  half  mile  along  the  trocha,  and  on  a  clear  day  the  sentry  in  the 
watch-tower  of  each  can  see  three  forts  on  either  side. 

In  commenting  on  the  construction  of  this  trocha^  the 
writer  gives  us  this  interesting  information  : 

Indeed,  what  impressed  me  most  concerning  it  was  the  fact  that 
every  bit  of  material  used  in  constructing  this  backbone  of  the  Spanish 
defense,  this  strategic  point  of  all  their  operations,  and  their  chief  hope 
of  success  against  the  revolutionists,  was  furnished  by  their  despised 
and  hated  enemies  in  the  United  States.  Every  sheet  of  armor  plate, 
every  corrugated  zinc  roof,  every  roll  of  barbed  wire,  every  plank, 
beam,  rafter,  and  girder,  even  the  nails  that  hold  the  planks  together, 
the  forts  themselves,  shipped  in  sections,  which  are  numbered  in  readi- 


ness for  setting  up,  the  ties  for  the  military  railroad  which  clings  to  the 
trocha  from  one  sea  to  the  other— all  of  these  have  been  supplied  by 
manufacturers  in  the  United  Stales. 

This  is  interesting  when  one  remembers  that  the  American  in  the 
Spanish  illustrated  papers  is  represented  as  a  hog,  and  generally  with 
the  United  Slates  flag  for  trousers,  and  Spain  as  a  noble  and  valiant 
lion.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  the  lion  is  willing  to  save  a  few  dollars 
on  freight  by  buying  his  armament  from  his  hoggish  neighbor,  and  that 
the  American  who  cheers  for  Cuba  Libre  is  not  at  all  averse  10  making 
as  many  dollars  as  he  can  in  building  the  wall  against  which  the  Cubans 
may  be  eventually  driven  and  shot. 

Mr.  Davis  witnessed  the  death  of  Adolfo  Rodriguez,  the 
only  son  of  a  Cuban  farmer,  who,  when  the  revolution  broke 
out,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  was  taken,  in  December, 
1896,  by  a  force  of  the  Guardia  Civile,  the  corps  d'e'lite  of 
the  Spanish  army.  Having  been  tried  by  a  military  court 
for  bearing  arms  against  the  government,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot  by  a  fusillade.      His  execution  is  thus  pictured  : 

Eilher  owing  to  discipline,  or  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  errand, 
or  because  the  men  were  still  but  half-awake,  there  was  no  talking  in 
the  ranks,  and  the  soldiers  stood  motionless,  leaning  on  their  rifles, 
with  their  backs  turned  to  the  town,  looking  out  across  the  plain  to  the 
hills. 

The  men  in  the  crowd  behind  them  were  also  grimly  silent.  They 
knew  that  whatever  they  might  say  would  be  twisted  into  a  word  of 
sympathy  for  the  condemned  man  or  a  piolest  against  the  government. 
So  no  one  spoke  ;  even  the  officers  gave  their  orders  in  gruff  whispers, 
and  the  men  in  the  crowd  did  not  mix  together,  but  looked  suspiciously 
at  one  another  and  kept  apart. 

With  us  a  condemned  man  walks  only  the  short  distance  from  his 
cell  to  the  scaffold  or  the  electric  chairfc  shielded  from  sight  by  the 
prison  walls  ;  and  it  often  occurs  even  then  that  the  short  journey  is  too 
much  for  his  strength  and  courage. 

But  the  merciful  Spaniards  on  this  morning  made  the  prisoner  walk 
for  over  a  half-mile  across  the  broken  surface  of  the  fields.  I  expected 
to  find  the  man,  no  matter  what  his  strength  at  other  times  might  be, 
stumbling  and  faltering  on  this  cruel  journey,  but  as  he  came  nearer  I 
saw  that  he  led  all  the  others,  that  the  priests  on  either  side  of  him  were 
taking  two  steps  to  his  one,  and  that  they  were  tripping  on  their  gowns 
and  stumbling  over  the  hollows,  in  their  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  him  as 
he  walked,  erect  and  soldierly,  at  a  quick  step  in  advance  of  them.  .  .   . 

The  crowd  fell  back  when  the  procession  came  to  the  square,  and  the 
condemned  man,  the  priests,  and  the  firing  squad  of  six  volunteers 
passed  in.  and  the  line  closed  behind  them. 

The  officer  who  had  the  cord  that  bound  the  Cuban's  arms  behind 
him  and  passed  across  his  breast,  let  it  fall  on  the  grass  and  drew  his 
sword,  and  Rodriguez  dropped  his  cigarette  from  his  lips  and  bent  and 
kissed  the  cross  which  the  priest  held  before  him.  .  .  . 

The  Cuban  walked  to  where  the  officer  directed  him  to  stand,  and 
turned  his  back  to  the  square  and  faced  the  hills  and  the  road  across 
them  which  led  to  his  father's  farm. 

As  the  officer  gave  the  first  command  he  straightened  himself  as  far  as 
the  cords  would  allow,  and  held  up  his  head  and  fixed  his  eyes  im- 
movably on  the  morning  light  which  had  just  begun  to  show  above  the 
hills.  .  .  . 

The  officer  had  given  the  order,  the  men  had  raised  their  pieces,  and  the 
condemned  man  had  heard  the  clicks  of  the  triggers  as  they  pulled  back, 
and  he  had  not  moved.  And  then  happened  one  of  the  most  cruelly  re- 
fined, though  unintentional,  acts  of  torture  that  one  can  very  well  im- 
agine. As  the  officer  slowly  raised  his  sword,  preparatory  to  giving  the 
signal,  one  of  the  mounted  officers  rode  up  to  him  and  pointed  out 
silently  what  I  had  already  observed  with  some  satisfaction,  that  the 
firing  squad  were  so  placed  that  when  they  fired  they  would  shoot 
several  of  the  soldiers  stationed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  square. 

Their  captain  motioned  his  men  to  lower  their  pieces,  and  then 
walked  across  the  grass,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  wait- 
ing prisoner. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  what  that  shock  must  have  been.  The  man 
had  steeled  himself  to  receive  a  volley  of  bullets  in  his  back.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  the  next  instant  he  would  be  in  another  world  ;  he 
had  heard  the  command,  had  heard  the  click  of  the  Mausers  as  the  locks 
caught — and  then,  at  the  supreme  moment,  a  human  hand  had  been 
laid  upon  his  shoulder  and  a  voice  spoke  in  his  ear.  .  .  . 

You  would  expect  that  any  man  who  had  been  snatched  back  to  life 
in  such  a  fashion  would  start  and  tremble  at  the  reprieve,  or  would  break 
down  altogether,  but  this  boy  turned  his  head  steadily,  and  followed  with 
his  eyes  the  direction  of  the  officer's  sword,  then  nodded  bis  head 
gravely,  and,  with  his  shoulders  squared,  took  a  new  position,  straight- 
ened his  back  again,  and  once  more  held  himself  errc. 

As  an  exhibition  of  self-control  this  would  surely  rank  above  feats  of 
heroism  performed  in  battle,  where  there  are  thousands  of  comrades  to 
give  inspiration.  This  man  was  alone,  in  the  sight  of  the  hills  he 
knew,  with  only  enemies  about  him,  with  no  source  to  draw  on  for 
strength  but  that  which  lay  within  himself. 

The  officer  of  the  firing  squad,  mortified  by  his  blunder,  hastily 
whipped  up  his  sword,  the  men  once  more  leveled  their  rifles,  the 
sword  rose,  dropped,  and  the  men  fired.  At  the  report  the  Cuban's 
head  snapped  back  almost  between  his  shoulders,  but  his  body  fell 
slowly,  as  though  some  one  had  pushed  him  gently  forward  from  be- 
hind and  he  had  stumbled. 

He  sank  on  his  side  in  the  wet  grass  without  a  struggle  or  sound,  and 
did  not  move  again. 

The  six  letters  which  comprise  this  volume  are  devoted  to 
"Cuba  in  War-Time,"  "The  Fate  of  the  Pacificos,"  "The 
Death  of  Rodriguez,"  "Along  the  Trocha,"  "The  Question 
of  Atrocities,"  and  "  The  Right  of  Search  of  American 
Vessels."  This  new  edition  of  "Cuba  in  War-Time"  con- 
tains a  colored  map  and  flags  for  marking  the  positions 
of  the  American,  Spanish,  and  Cuban  armies. 

Published  by  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


The  steamship  City  of  Peking,  which  is  transporting  our 
troops,  under  General  Merritt,  to  the  Philippines,  was 
launched  in  1S74.  She  was  the  largest  steamship  ever  built 
up  to  that  time,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  gigantic 
Great  Easter ?i,  about  which  Jules  Verne,  the  French  novelist, 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "A  Floating  Island."  The  Pekitig 
was  designed  by  Edward  Faron,  the  noted  naval  architect, 
and  was  built  at  Chester,  Pa.,  by  John  Roach  &  Son. 
She  was  launched  into  the  Delaware  River  before  a 
crowd  of  thirty  thousand  on  March  18,  1S74.  She  was 
fitted  up  in  a  style  that  was  then  considered  extrava- 
gant, but  which  would  now  class  with  very  ordinary 
ocean  passenger-ships.  Her  cabin  accommodations  were 
arranged  for  a  list  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
people,  and  her  steerage  capacity  was  somewhat  more  than 
one  thousand.  Her  trial  trip  drew  to  her  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world.  President  Grant,  Vice-President  Wilson,  the 
Cabinet,  officers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  were  aboard 
of  her.  When  the  Peking  was  three  miles  out  to  sea  the 
United  States  was  practically  without  an  executive  head,  a 
situation  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in 
American  history.  Her  speed  is  a  trifle  over  fifteen  knots 
an  hour,  which,  in  1874,  was  very  fast  steaming. 
■*  •  »■ 

The  family  of  Alma  Tadema,  the  Royal  Academician, 
seems  to  be  remarkably  gifted.  His  wife  is  a  skillful 
painter.  His  daughter,  Miss  Ann,  won  a  medal  at  the  last 
Paris  exhibition,  and  the  second  daughter,  Miss  Laurence 
Alma  Tadema  is  the  author  of  the  novel,  "The  Wh 
Icarus." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Royal  Game  of  Golf. 
The  devotees  of  "  our  lady  of  the  links"  are  so  nu- 
merous these  days  that  Mr.  G.  Van  T.  Sutphen's  new 
volume  of  six  short  golf-stories  will  doubtless  be  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm,  not  only  by  those  who 
play  the  royal  and  ancient  game,  but  by  those  who  are 
desirous  of  pickingupan  acquaintance  with  the  golfer's 
vocabulary  to  save  themselves  from  being  hopelessly 
out  of  date.  The  book  is  entitled  "The  Golficide, 
and  Other  Tales  of  the  Fair  Green,"  and  is  most 
attractively  garbed  in  grass-green  covers,  with  white 
four-leaf  clover  decorations  and  red— or,  rather,  the 
golfer's  "  pink  " — back  and  corners. 

Id  the  first  story,  which  is  called  "The  Golficide," 
one  Morgan  Gordon,  to  whom  "  golf  had  reallybeen 
an  ideal,  pure,  fresh,  and  all-absorbing,  and  not  a 
stalking-horse  for  social  ambitions,  nor  yet  a  clothes- 
horse  upon  which  to  hang  red  coats  and  incongruous 
tartans,"  nobly  resolves  to  commit  golficide  in  order 
to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  lady-love,  who  abhors 
the  game.  On  the  night  that  his  resolve  is  made  he 
has  a  horrible  nightmare,  and  dreams  that  he  is  in  the 
golfer's  hell.  The  place  took  the  form  of  immense 
golf-links,  extending  to  infinity,  and  the  unfortunate 
Shades,  dependent  upon  the  language  of  the  players 
for  the  illumination  of  the  grounds,  were  doomed  to 
play  an  everlasting  game  of  golf  over  a  course  lim- 
ited only  by  the  bounds  of  the  universe.  But  our 
hero's  stale  of  probation  is  brought  to  a  sudden  end 
by  a  blow  from  an  infuriated  Shade,  and  he  wakes 
with  a  start  to  find  it  all  a  dream.  However,  his  hor- 
rible night's  experience  has  cured  him  of  the  golf 
habit,  and  thenceforth  he  is  a  happy  man,  for,  having 
foresworn  golf,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  winning  the 
lady  of  his  choice. 

The  extraordinary  grip  this  fascinating  game  takes 
upon  people  against  their  will  is  well  brought  out  in 
the  next  tale,  "  The  Obsession  of  Robinson  Brown." 
From  a  comfortable,  easy-going  merchant  in  middle 
life,  who  considered  that  "  '  gowf,'  in  point  of  hope- 
less inaDity  could  not  be  improved  upon,"  Robinson 
Brown  developed  into  a  golf  fiend.  In  an  un- 
guarded moment  the  unhappy  man  had  been  in- 
veigled into  trying  a  "  foursome  "  on  the  links,  and 
from  that  moment  he  was  no  longer  his  own  master. 
He  dismissed  from  his  mind  completely  any  con- 
sideration of  the  subjects  which  had  heretofore  occu- 
pied bis  lime  and  attention,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  mastering  the  arts  of  driving,  putting,  and 
lofting.  He  neglected  to  go  up  to  town  for  busi- 
ness ;  he  completely  ignored  the  existence  of  his 
wife  and  family  ;  and  his  conversation  soon  became 
so  impregnated  with  talk  about  "mashies," 
"patent  lofiers,"  "  cuppy  lies,"  and  kindred  topics, 
that  he  became  a  highly  objectionable  person. 
But  at  this  rate,  of  course,  Mr.  Brown  soon 
arrived  at  that  stage  where  he  had  "overgolfed 
himself,"  and  the  reaction  came  when  he  least  ex- 
pected it.  At  the  Great  Sahara  bunker,  one  day,  he 
stuck,  and,  throwing  down  his  niblick,  he  turned  his 
back  forever  upon  the  Fair  Green,  and  became  a 
free  man  once  more. 

"The  HongkoDg  Medal,"  "The  Peripatetic 
Hazard,"  and  "The  Prime  Great  Secret"  are  also 
amusing  sketches  and  cleverly  wrilteo,  but  the  most 
amusing  of  all  the  stories  is  probably  "The  Lost 
Ball."  It  is  a  tale  told  by  the  Ancient,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  club,  of  a  midnight  match  played  in 
the  first  year  of  the  club's  existence  between  the  two 
rivals  for  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  certain  attractive 
widow.  Of  course  the  match  breaks  up  in  a  wrangle, 
but  the  dinouement  of  the  Ancient's  yarn  is  as  unique 
as  it  is  absurd. 

The  charm  of  these  little  tales,  couched  in  the  fan- 
ciful phraseology  that  prevails  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  golf  aDd  golfers,  lies  not  so  much  in  their  intrinsic 
merit  as  in  the  fact  that  golf  is  very  much  in  vogue 
just  now  and  the  golfer,  by  reason  of  popular  preju- 
dice, is  considered  to  be  rather  a  superior  person. 

Published  by  Harper  S:  Brothers,  New  York  ; " 
price,  $r.oo. 

Frank  R.  Stockton's  Sewing-Circle  Gossip. 
There  is  no  "author-of"  line  under  the  name  of 
Frank  R.  Stockton  on  the  title-page  of  his  latest 
book,  "The  Girl  at  Cobhurst."  The  fact  is  signifi- 
cant, and  it  recalls  one  of  Mr.  Stockton's  short 
stories,  "  His  Deceased  Wife's  Sister."  The  hero  of 
that  tale,  a  young  literary  man,  wrote  a  particularly 
brilliant  story  early  in  his  career  and  thereafter  could 
not  sell  bis  wares  because  they  were  not  up  to  its 
standard.  Profiling  by  the  experience  of  the  child  of 
his  imagination,  Mr.  Stockton  is  not  inviting  compari- 
son between  "  The  Girl  at  Cobhurst"  and  the  tales 
that  made  his  fame,  such  as  "  Rudder  Grange"  and 
"  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?" 

"  The  Girl  at  Cobhurst "  is,  in  fact,  not  what  one 
would  expect  from  Mr.  Stockton.  Rarely  does  situa- 
tion, speech,  or  phrase  call  up  a  smile.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  by  no  meaDS  dull.  It  is  the  story  of  a  match- 
making spinster's  campaign  in  a  New  England 
village.  When  the  new  owner  comes  to  the  Cobhurst 
estate,  with  only  his  school-girl  sister  to  be  mistress  of 
the  manor,  the  spinster,  who  had  loved  his  grand- 
uncle  and  has  a  way  of  managing  the  affairs  of  every- 
body ii  the  village,  determines  that  he  shall  marry  a 
girl  ^he  has  selected  for  him.  The  girl  is  willing 
enough,  but  an  unconscious  rival  appears,  with  a 
poV  ful  ally  in  a  famous  cook,  and  the  story 
folic  "5  the  various  haps  and  mishaps  that  end  in  the 
spinsL.r's  utter  discomfiture. 
The  characters  are  all  strongly  individualized  and 


verv  human,  but  the  incident  is  rather  trifling  to  fill 
so  large  a  book.  In  fact,  it  is  little  more  than 
village  gossip,  and  reading  "The  Girl  at  Cobhurst" 
is  like  attending  an  idealized  sewing  circle. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  the  novelist,  has 
been  granted  a  divorce  from  Dr.  S.  M.  Burnett,  a 
well-known  oculist  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs. 
Burnett's  suit  for  divorce  has  not  been  long  drawn 
out.  It  was  only  on  March  lo'.h  last  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mrs.  Burnelt,  shrinking  from 
the  unpleasant  publicity  that  Ihe  news  of  her  suit 
would  bring,  left  her  Washington  home  and  sailed 
from  New  York  a  week  before.  As  soon  as  she  was 
safe  in  England  she  ordered  the  papers  filed.  She 
alleged  deseriion  and  failure  to  support,  but  the 
charges,  to  a  certain  extent,  were  technical. 

Mark  Twain  is  still  the  literary  lion  of  Vienna. 
No  kind  of  entertainment  is  complete  without  his 
presence.  He  is  the  fad,  not  only  of  the  English 
and  American  colony,  but  of  Viennese  society  as 
well. 

The  whole  issue  of  the  promised  London  edition 
of  George  Meredith's  "  Nature  Pot-ms  "  is  to  be  only 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five,  all  numbered  and  in- 
cluding large-paper  and  presentation  copies. 

Over  fifteen  thousand  copies  of  the  German  edition 
of  Professor  Schenk's  book  have  been  sold,  and  the 
publishers  have  a  second  edition  in  preparation.  Ar- 
rangements have  also  been  made,  says  the  Daily 
News,  for  the  translation  of  the  work  into  various 
languages.  Science  has  not  yet  pronounced  upon 
the  professor's  "  sugar-and-spice  "  theory,  but  it  con- 
tinues to  form  the  chief  sulject  of  popular  conversa- 
tion in  the  Austrian  capital.  Professor  Schenk's 
discovery  has  earned  for  him  the  unpleasant  title  of 
"  the  girl-slayer."  In  certain  circles  sugar  and  sweets 
of  every  description  are  now  regarded  with  horror. 
It  is  even  said  that  a  lady  entered  a  restaurant  the 
other  day  and  asked  in  a  fit  of  abstraclion  to  be 
shown  a  menu  composed  in  accordance  with  Ihe 
principles  of  the  new  theory. 

A  forthcoming  London  edition  of  Jane  Austen's 
works  is  to  be  brought  out  in  ten  elaborate  volumes 
in  the  style  of  the  Edinburgh  Stevemon.  Two  of  her 
novels  are  still  proiecied  by  copyright.  They  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bentleys. 

Winston  Churchill,  the>oung  author  who  has  made 
a  success  of  his  first  novel,  "  The  Celebrity,"  is  a  re- 
cent graduate  from  ihe  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

The  original  of  Sandy,  the  Laird  of  Cockpen,  in  Du 
Maurier's  "  Trilby,"  has  just  died.  He  was  T.  R. 
Lamont,  and  the  description  of  him  is  said  to  be  re- 
markably accurate.     He  studied  art  in  Paris. 

"  Then  you're  going  home  to  tell  the  public  all 
about  us  in  'Plain  Tales  from  the  Veldt?'"  said  a 
journalist  of  Buluwayo  to  Mr.  Kipling.  "No,  no, 
nothing  of  ihe  kind,  so  don't  you  run  away  with  the 
idea!  Mine  is  only  a  fljing  visit.  I'm  not  up  here 
for  work,  and  am  fairly  at  sea  in  these  parts.  Besides, 
the  town  will  have  grown  out  of  all  knowledge  in 
another  twelve  monlhs."  "Soon  the  whole  you've 
been  favorably  impressed,  Mr.  Kipling  ?"  "  Im- 
pressed I  I  have  never  been  so  impressed  with  any 
community  in  the  whole  world." 

Germany  publishes  more  lhan  twice  as  many  books 
as  France  every  year,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  being  her  annual  output  to  the  ten  thousand 
of  France. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Slillman  has  resigned  as  correspondent 
in  Rome  of  the  London  Times,  and  will  take  up  his 
residence  in  England.  He  is  said  to  be  engaged 
upon  a  history  of  Italy  from  1812  to  the  present  day, 
as  well  as  several  other  books. 

John  D.  Ford,  fleet  engineer  of  the  Pacific  Station, 
now  on  board  the  United  States  cruiser  Baltimore, 
which  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  recent  sea-fight 
off"  Manila,  is  about  to  have  a  book  of  Oriental  travel 
brought  out.  The  volume  will  be  called  "Japan  and 
Her  Neighbors,"  and  is  drawn  from  Mr.  Ford's  six 
years'  experience  in  the  East,  which  includes  personal 
testimony  concerning  the  Chino-Japanese  War  and  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  matter  about  Corea,  gath- 
ered while  Mr.  Ford  was  stationed  on  board  the 
United  States  gunboat  Alert. 

The  Revue  de  Paris  prints  a  letter  written  by  Bal- 
zac, in  which  he  describes  a  visit  to  George  Sind  at 
her  country  chateau.  "  I  found  the  camarade,"  he 
says,  "  in  her  dressing-gown,  smoking  a  cigar,  wear- 
ing red  trousers  and  yellow  slippers.  She  had  a 
double  chin,  like  a  monk."  He  also  states  that 
George  Sand  went  to  bed  at  six  A.  M.  and  rose  at 
midday,  and  smoked  to  excess.  She  dressed  her 
daughter  as  a  boy. 

John  Matthews,  Mechlin  Mansion,  Brook  Green, 
London,  W.,  is  preparing  an  "American  Armory 
and  Blue  Book,"  to  include  American  families  of 
European  descent  bearing,  or  entitled  to  bear,  arms, 
as  well  as  families  descended  from  eminent  person- 
ages in  this  country. 

Le  Syndicat  de  la  Presse  Francaise  held  a  meet- 
ing the  other  day  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  member  to  fill  the  place  of  the  late  Alphonse 
Daudet.     Several  members  of  the  society   proposed 


the  name  of  Emile  Zola,  while  others,  anxious  to 
avoid  what  would  seem  a  partisan  manifestation, 
proposed  the  name  of  the  young  poet  and  dramatist, 
Edmond  Rostand,  whose  romantic  play,  "Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,"  has  created  such  an  outburst  of 
praise  in  Paris.  Finally  the  latter  name  was  accepted 
by  the  majority. 

Jean  Grand-Carteret,  of  Paris,  has  devoted  his  life 
to  collecting  all  the  caricatures,  French  and  foreign, 
on  the  political  events  of  the  day,  and  republishing 
them  on  a  reduced  scale  in  dainty  volumes.  His 
latest  issue  is  a  very  extensive  collection  of  the  cari- 
catures that  ihe  Dreyfus-Zola  case  has  brought  out, 
not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Rome,  Turin,  Madrid,  Brussels,  and  even  in 
New  York.  In  terse  language,  that  can  offend  none 
but  the  most  sensitive  of  his  countrymen,  M.  Grand- 
Carteret  has  elucidated  his  pictorial  compilation. 

Miss  Menie  Muriel  Dowie's  (Mrs.  Henry  Norman) 
new  novel  is  the  result  of  a  long  journey  in  all  the 
Balkan  states.  The  story  is  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  character  of  an  English  girl,  the 
sister  of  a  prominent  young  politician  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  of  a  Turk,  a  member  of  the  Young 
Turkey  party,  in  London.  Its  title  is  "  The  Crook  of 
the  Bough." 

Not  content  with  making  a  success  on  the  stage. 
Lord  Rosslyn  is  seeking  it  in  literary  realms,  and 
judging  by  what  we  hear  of  his  new  paper,  Scottish 
Life,  he  may  find  it.  Fashionable  topics,  a  London 
letter,  interviews  written  by  personal  friends  of  the 
interviewees,  hints  on  dress,  Masonic  matters — these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  items  on  Lord  Rosslyn's  menu  ; 
while  articles  are  promised  by  many  well-known 
people.     It  will  be  a  penny  paper. 


Harper's  for  June. 
The  June  number  of  Harper  s  Magazine  will  con- 
tain "A  Century  of  Cuban  Diplomacy,"  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  beiDg  an  historical  justification  of  our 
presem  attitude;  "Current  Fallacies  upon  Naval 
Subjects,"  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.  ; 
"The  Situation  in  China,"  by  Cathay,  a  timely 
article  on  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  intervention  in  China;  "The  Czar's  People," 
by  Julian  Ralph,  profusely  illustrated;  "A  Rebel 
Cipher  Dispatch."  by  David  Homer  Bates,  an 
account,  by  a  former  member  of  our  Secret  Service, 
of  how  the  discovery  of  a  cryptogram  led  to  the 
frustration  of  a  plot  to  capture  and  turn  into  rebel 
privateers  the  most  important  vessels  in  our  merchant 
marine;  the  third  in  the  series  of  "Old  Chester 
Tales,"  by  Margaret  Deland  ;  "The  Spirit  of 
Mohongui,"  a  story  by  Frederic  Remington  ;  "The 
Trolley  in  Rural  Parts,"  by  Sylvester  Baxter  ;  part 
VI.  of  "  Roden's  Corner,"  by  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
inan  ;  "William's  Moose,"  by  Hamblen  Sears; 
"Mrs.  Pettingrew's  Question,"  a  story  by  Ellen 
Douglas  Deland  ;  "A  Woman  who  Lost  her  Prin- 
ciples," a  story  by  Louise  Belts  Edwards;  "A 
Study  of  a  Child,"  by  Louise  E.  Hogan  ;  "With 
Music  and  Light,"  a  story  by  Abby  Swain  Meguire  ; 
"Dictated,"  a  story  of  Alexander  Black;  and  the 
departments. 


Wedding  Invitations 
Engraved  and  Printed 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 

Do  your  glasses  pinch  ? 
Step  in  and  have   them  ad- 
justed— no  charge. 


Hirscii  &  Kaiser, 

7    Kearny  St. 


Opticians. 
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y  NIURAT  HALSTEAD'S  GREAT  WAR  BOOK.O 

ry'Our  Country  in  \\  ar."  All  about  armies,  navies, f~\ 
~^  coast  defences.  Maine  Disanter,  Cuba,  Oar  War  p=S 
(_)  with   Spain  and  relatione  with  Foreign  Nations.  Q 

O  Nearly  6O0pacee,  written  since  the  Maine  Disas-  s-\ 
ter.  Macnifjc-f  nt  colored  illustrations.  Agents  w 
(~)  making  $10  to  $39  per  day.  No  experience  necessary.  r~\ 
~;  Moat  liberal  terms  guaranteed.  20  days'  credit,  v-' 
fj  price  low,  freight  paid.  Handsome  outfit  free.  (~) 
/~\  Send  9  two  cent  utampB  to  pay  postage.  ^< 
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•THE  STORY  OF  THE 
SPANISH  AKMADA 


Introduction  by  . 
Captain  Mahan. 


feO 
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A  Timely  Number. 

Ready  Saturday,  May  28th, 
in  advance  of  usual  date  of  publication. 

BESIDES  the  illustrated  article  on 
the  Spanish  Armada,  based  on 
manuscript  records  and  on  the  narra- 
tives of  survivors, with  an  introduction 
by  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan  on  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, this  brilliant  number  of  The 
Century  contains  papers  on 

"Ten  Months 
with  the  Cuban  Insurgents," 

experiences  of  a  major  in  the  Cuban 
army  under  General  Garcia; 

"  The  Confederate 
Torpedo  Service," 

by  the  electrician  of  the  Torpedo  Di- 
vision in  the  Confederate  Navy,  who 
laid  the  mine  which  blew  up  the  first 
gunboat  ever  destroyed  by  this  means; 

'"Toledo, 

the  Imperial  City  of  Spain," 

by  Stephen  Bonsai,  formerly  of  the 
American  Legation  at  Madrid,  with 
illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell; 

"  Pictures  for  Don  Quixote," 
By  W".  D.  Howells, 

With  illustrations  by  Vierge. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
Illustrated  by  Castaigne. 

Illustrated  Articles  on 
Daly's  Theater. 

A  Story  by  Bret  Harte, 
"The  Passing  of  Enrique?." 

Other  stories,  illustrated  articles,  etc. 

Do  not  miss  this  issue  of 
"  Ike  world' 's greatest  magazine." 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 


Retiring   from     Business 

STOCK  and  FIXTURES  FOR  SALE. 

Commencing  at  once  ire  trill  selJ  all  books 
and  stationery  while  the  stock  lastg,  at  from 

10  to  50   per  cent.  Discount.    Special 

Discounts  to  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  when 
bought  in  quantities. 
STKICTLT  CASH,  nothing  will  be  charged. 

H.  R.WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.        (Beach's  Old  Flace). 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company 
will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  18,  No. 
246  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tuesday, 
trie  seventh  day  of  June.  189S,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  u.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

E.  K.  COLE,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

ESTABLISHED    1888. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  torn  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Coun- 
try on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Work.     Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  M.  1043. 


she  taught 
him 


a  lesson,  so  a  young  man  told  us.  He  thought  she  did  not  care  when  he  used  printed  store 
paper— most  anything  would  do— but  he  was  mistaken,  she  liked  fine  paper  as  well  as  any 
girl,  which  he  realized  when  he  saw  her  go  to  her  father's  store  and  answer  his  note  on 
store  paper  too.  That  brought  him  to  us  for  some  of  our  "  Bond  Paper,"  the  finest  made. 
Elegant  paper  in  the  latest  shapes,  yet  costs  only  2  cents  to  2%  cents  the  note. 

ARTHUR    B.    PIERSON, 
318  POST  STREET  (Union  Square). 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Story  of  a  Great  Back  Robbery. 

"Manoupa,"  by  Rose-Soley,  is  several  different 
kinds  of  a  story.  It  begins  with  racing  talk  aniODg 
two  young  men  in  Australia,  develops  into  a  detective 
story  with  a  fledgling  Hawkshaw  in  pursuit  of  two 
bank-robbers,  becomes  a  sea  tale  with  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  a  storm,  gives  a  graphic  and  intimate  picture 
of  South  Sea  Island  life,  and  ends  up  with  a  climax 
of  the  most  weird  character.  But  as  one  reads,  its 
conglomerate  character  does  not  strike  one.  for  it  is 
told  with  easy  facility  and  flows  on  from  incident  to 
incident  in  a  manner  that  leads  the  reader  on,  page 
after  page,  until  he  is  surprised  to  find  he  has  read 
the  whole  book  through. 

The  story  gets  its  title  from  the  South  Sea  island 
where  the  last  scene  takes  place.  The  detective 
catches  the  bank-robbers  in  their  treasure-laden 
yacht,  and  is  bought  off  by  them  ;  but  the  yacht  is 
wrecked  upon  a  rocky  islet  haunted  by  the  spirit  of 
Manoupa,  a  savage  chief  of  evil  memory.  One  of 
the  two  thieves  meets  his  death  there  by  falling  over 
a  precipice,  the  dishonest  detective  goes  mad  when 
the  wraith  of  the  dead  robber  shows  him  where  the 
treasure  is,  and  the  remaining  partner  in  the  crime  is 
lured  to  his  destruction  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
Manoupa 's  spirit. 

Published  by  Digby,  Long  &  Co.,  London. 

West  Indian  Tales. 

In  her  recent  book,  "Where  the  Trade- Wind 
Blows,"  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield  has  collected 
twelve  short  stories  treating  of  the  tropical  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  and  the  home  life  of  the  reconcen- 
trados  before  the  present  Cuban  war.  They  are  re- 
lated in  a  light,  pleasing  manner,  contain  some  orig- 
inal and  striking  incidents,  and  have  a  tropical  color- 
ing which  is  decidedly  picturesque. 

"  Candace"  and  "  A  Cbriitmas  Surprise,"  the  first 
two  stories  of  the  volume,  tell  the  story  of  a  peasant 
woman,  Candace,  who  is  living  with  an  American. 
She  devotes  herself  to  his  happiness  and,  when  he  is 
poisoned,  she  carries  him  to  a  neighbor  and,  through 
careful  nursing,  his  life  is  saved.  Later,  when  she 
hears  of  the  coming  of  the  American's  wife  and  child, 
fearing  that  she  will  lose  him,  she  poisons  him,  and 
his  wife  reaches  his  side  only  to  find  him  dead. 

One  of  the  best  conceived  of  the  stories  is  "  The 
Value  of  a  Banana  Leaf,"  iu  which  Christina,  a 
little  girl,  unobserved,  hears  two  natives  planning  to 
secrete  some  two  hundred  and  odd  Mexican  dollars 
which  they  have  stolen  from  their  master.  She 
awaits  her  chance,  unearths  the  money,  and  in  turn 
hides  it,  planning  that  she  will  buy  a  small  plantation 
for  her  mother  and  little  brother  and  live  luxuriously 
like  the  American  planter's  wife.  Her  sense  of  duty 
to  the  American  who  has  befriended  her,  however, 
causes  her  to  reveal  the  stolen  treasure,  and  her  re- 
ward— twelve  shining  dollars — is  sufficient  to  make 
her  happy.  In  "Corndeau,"  a  cock-fight  figures 
prominently,  while  "  Which  of  Three  "  h  based  on 
the  revenge  of  an  ex-convict  upon  a  Spaniard  who 
has  threatened  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  authorities. 
The  other  stories  are  equally  interesting,  covering 
various  phases  of  the  life  of  the  Cubans. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  price,  51.50. 

A  Woman's  Essays  on  Woman. 

"The  Unquiet  Sex "  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  in 
which  are  collected  five  essays  by  Mrs.  Helen  Wat- 
terson  Moody  on  various  topics  which  concern 
women — not  that  she  calls  women  "the  unquiet  sex," 
for  in  thepreface  she  declares  that  the  book  is  written 
"  for  men,  women,  and  the  unquiet  sex." 

The  first  essay  is  on  "  The  Woman  Collegian," 
whom  Mrs.  Moody  discusses  both  as  an  under- 
graduate and  in  her  later  state.  She  next  takes  up 
"Women's  Clubs,"  "Women  and  Reforms,"  and 
"The  Evolution  of  Woman,"  and  concludes  with 
"The  Case  of  Maria,"  which  is  an  interesting  and 
broad-minded  survey  of  the  servant  problem. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

Dr.  Nansen's  Book  in  a  New  Dress. 
"  Farthest  North,"  which  is  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen's 
record  of  his  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  ship  Fram 
(1893-1896),  has  been  issued  in  a  popular  edition.  In 
a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages  Dr.  Nansen  has  included  not  only  his  account 
of  the  famous  polar  expedition,  but  his  story  of  a 
fifteen  months'  journey  undertaken  by  himself  and 
Lieutenant  Jobansen,  and  has  added  an  appendix  by 
Otto  Sverdrup,  captain  of  the  Fram,  which  is  a  full 
.  record  of  the  voyage  and  the  drifting  of  the  ship,  as 
found  in  the  Library  Edition.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  from  new  plates,  and  among  them  is  a 
frontispiece  portrait  of  the  famous  explorer  and  au- 
thor. 

The  Fram  left  Norway  July  21,  1893.  and  sighted 
home  again  on  August  19,  1896.  The  vessel  got  as 
far  north  as  84  degrees  north  latitude,  from  which 
point  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen  made 
their  wonderful  journey  over  the  ice  toward  the 
Pole,  to  86  degrees  14  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
thence  Dack  to  Franz  Josef  Land,  whence  a  ves- 
sel brought  them  back  to  Norway  in  advance  of 
the  Fram  5  return.  These  three  years  are  filled  with 
the  adventures  of  the  party  in  Polar  regions,  which, 
told  in  the  author's  happy  vein,  makes  most  inter- 
esting matter  for  the  general  reader,  although  he 
may  have  no  especial  interest  in  the  scientific  phases 


of  the  expedition.     The  Argonaut  recently  gave  an 
extended  sketch  of  the  book. 

Published   by    Harper   &    Brothers,     New   York ; 
price,  $3- co- 
Byron  on   Spain. 
A  contemporary  prints  the  following  from  "  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage"  : 

"  Ah  !  Spain  !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning  day, 
When  soars  the  Eagle  with  his  wings  unfurled 
And  thou  shall  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades 

hurl'd." 
These  lines  have  a  portentous  ring,  especially  in 
view  of  their  prophetic  character  as  set  forth  by 
current  events,  but  inasmuch  as  the  second  line  is  not 
rendered  as  Byron  wrote  it,  that  poet  must  fall  from 
the  pedestal  upon  which  our  contemporary  has  placed 
him  as  a  prophet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lines,  as 
written  by  Bjron,  read  : 

"  Ah  !  Spain  !  ho.v  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning  day. 
When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  its  wings  unfurl'd, 
And  thou  shall  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades 

hurl'd." 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  words  of  the 
poet  lack  the  definite  character  which  the  slight 
change  confers  upon  them,  the  language  is,  none  the 
less,  portentous  and  striking  ;  and  at  this  time  it  may 
be  interesting  to  glance  at  other  stanzas  of  the  famous 
poem  which  are  devoted  to  Spain.  Here  is  one  on 
Spain's  daughters  : 

"  Match  me,  ye  climes  !  which  poets  love  to  laud  ; 
Match  me,  ye  harems  of  the  land  !  where  now 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  e'en  a  cynic  must  avow  ; 
Match  me  those  Houris,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride  the  wind, 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters — deign  to 
know, 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find, 
His  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind." 
Then  comes  the  Spanish  Sabbath,  with  its  amuse- 
ments, vices,  and  revels  from  morn  till  night ;  the 
thronged  arena,  where  is  heard  the  roar  of  the  mad- 
dened bull,  as 

"  Crashing  the  lance,  he  snuffs  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o'erlhrown  beueath  his  horn  ; 
The  thronged  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more  ; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn. 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  affects  to 
mourn." 
Then  the  circus,  with  the  opening  of  the  lists,  the 
clearing  of  its  arena,  the  seating  of  the  thousands, 
the  din  of  tongues,  the  prancing  of  steeds  ;  then  the 
attack  : 

"  His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail  ;  red  rolls  his  eyes  dilated  glow. 
******* 
"  On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes  ; 

Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear : 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes  ; 
Dart  follows  dart ;  lance,  lance  ;  loud  bellowings 
speak  his  woes." 
And  so  on  till,  the  battle  half  over, 
"  Foil'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last, 
Full  iu  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay. 
Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray  : 
And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  play, 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand  : 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering 
way — 
Vain  rage  !  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — 'tis  past — he  sinks  upon  the 

sand  ! 
******  * 

"  Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 

The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain. 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain  ! 
Though  now  one  phalanx'd  host  should  meet  the 
foe, 
Enough,  alas  !  in  humble  homes  remain, 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  of  the  secret  blow. 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  Ufe's  warm 

stream  must  flow. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Ye  who    would   more    of   Spain    and    Spaniards 
know, 
Go,  read  whate'er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife  : 
Whale' er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life  : 
From  Sashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife, 
War  moldeth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need — 

So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife, 
So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the   most   remorseless 
deed! 

' '  Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 

Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain  ; 

Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red  ; 

Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain, 

Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain  ; 

Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw, 

Let  their  bleach'd  bones,  and  blood's  unbleach- 
ing  stain . 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe, 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we 
saw." 


New  Publications. 
A  new  story  by  Will  Allen  Dromgoole  is  "Hero- 
Chums,"   which    has  been  published    by    Estes    & 
Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Lark  classics  has  been 
brought  out  by  William  Doxey,  of  this  city,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  "  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam." 
translated  into  English  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  This 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of  ancient  and  modern 


classics  in  convenient  pocket-form,  beautifully  printed. 
Price,  50  cents. 

"In  Old  Narragansett,"  a  little  volume  of  short 
stories  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  has  been  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"The  King's  Daughter  and  the  King's  Son,"  a 
fairy-tale  of  to-day  by  Agatha  Archer,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Fowler  &  Wells  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

In  a  neat  little  volume  entitled  "Shapes  and 
Shadows"  are  collected  seventy-six  poems  by  Madi- 
son Cawein.  It  is  published  by  R.  H.  Russell, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1  25. 

A  story  of  domestic  experiences  of  storm  and  sun- 
shine among  the  Cumberland  hills  has  been  well  told 
in  "The  Durket  Sperret,"  by  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

"The  Lake  of  Wine  "  is  by  Bernard  Capes,  a  new- 
author.  It  is  a  story  of  London  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  which  noted  personages,  famous  scenes,  and 
romantic  interest  are  combined  with  historical  en- 
vironment. Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Beatrice  Harraden  has  a  new  book  for  boys  and 
girls  which  she  has  called  "  Untold  Tales  of  the 
Past."  The  handsomely  illustrated  volume  contains 
a  dozen  stories  drawn  from  the  historical  and  legend- 
ary  treasury  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  lore.  Pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

"  Companions  of  the  Sorrowful  Way"  is  the  title 
of  a  little  volume  of  religious  dissertations  by  Dr. 
John  Watson  ("  Ian  Maclaren").  They  are  nine  in 
number,  aod  though  each  is  complete  in  itself,  all  re- 
late mainly  to  those  individual  disciples  and  friends  of 
Jesus  who  accompanied  him  on  the  fateful  journey 
from  Gethsemane  to  Calvary.  Published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

The  poetical  works  of  Walt  Whitman,  entitled 
"  Leaves  of  Grass,"  have  been  recently  re-issued  with 
an  addenda  containing  his  last  short  poems,  under 
the  sub-title  "  Old  Age  Echoes."  Both  the  title  and 
the  purpose  of  incorporating  his  posthumous  verses 
with  the  original  volume  were  original  with  the 
author,  and  his  wishes  have  been  carried  out  by  his 
literary  executor.  Published  by  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  52.00. 

"The  Bookman  Literary  Year-Book"  for  1898 
has  been  issued.  It  is  well  edited  by  James  Mc- 
Arthur,  and  its  matter  is  largely  drawn  from  the 
pages  of  the  Bookman.  The  book  forms  a  com- 
prehensive digest  of  the  literary  output  of  1897. 
There  are  many  portraits  of  prominent  authors  of 
the  last  year,  followed  by  obituaries  of  literary 
celebrities.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  many 
portraits.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  51.25. 

Lawrence  Hutton  is  the  author  of  a  new  book  for 
boys  entitled  "  A  Boy  1  Knew  and  Four  Dogs."  The 
volume  is  founded  on  papers  which  appeared  origi- 
nally in  St.  Nicholas.  They  have  been  reconstructed, 
re-arranged,  and  considerable  new  matter  has  been 
added.  Who  "the  boy"  is  of  whom  Mr.  Hutton 
talks  so  entertainingly  remains  a  mystery  to  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter  ;  perhaps  it  is  autobiography. 
The  story  of  the  ' '  four  dogs  "  is  a  separate  narration. 
The  book  is  very  profusely  and  handsomely  illustrated. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
51.25. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  republishes  in  book-form 
his  "Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before  the  War." 
It  is  not  a  novel  but  a  sketch  of  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  conditions  of  the  social  life  in  the  South 
which  with  slavery  passed  away  in  the  flames  of  war  and 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  reconstruction.  A  purpose  of  the 
essay  is  to  correct  the  crude  notions  of  the  Old  South 
which  have  been  popularly  gained  from  the  over- 
drawn and  spectacular  representations  of  the  drama. 
The  book  is  a  model  of  typography  and  handsomely 
illustrated.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price.  Si. 50. 


Death  of  Edward  Bellamy. 

Edward  Bellamy,  the  noted  author,  scholar,  and 
humanitarian,  died  of  consumption  at  his  home  in 
Chicopee  Falls  on  Sunday  last.  Some  eight  months 
ago,  on  the  advice  of  his  family  physician,  he  went  to 
Denver.  At  first  the  change  of  climate  seemed  to  do 
him  good,  and  bis  appearance  was  for  the  better,  but 
the  improvement  was  only  temporary.  Realizing 
that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  he  returned  on  April  26th 
to  the  old  family  homestead  at  Chicopee  Falls. 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  born  at  Chicopee  Falls  on  March 
26.  1850,  and  was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  K. 
li  Uamy,  for  thirty-five  years  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Chicopee  Falls.  He  was  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Hampden  County, 
Mass.  From  the  legal  profession  he  went  into  jour- 
nalism, and  for  several  years  was  assistant  editor  of 
the  Sprinfield  Union  ;  from  there  he  went  to  New 
York  city  to  accept  a  position  as  editorial  writer  on 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  where  he  was  engaged 
for  about  one  year,  when  he  returned  to  Springfield, 
and,  in  co-partnership  with  his  brother,  C.  J. 
B.  llamy,  started  the  Spingfield  Daily  News. 

Meanwhile  he  published  ' '  Six  to  One,  a  Nantucket 
Idyl,"  "Dr.  Heidenhoff's  Process."  "Miss  Luding- 
ton's  Sister,"  and  other  books.  It  was  in  1888  that 
his  famous  work.  "Looking  Backward,"  was  pub- 
lished, the  sale  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  is 
over  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  in 
America,  and  probably  over  half  a  million  copies 
have  been  sold  in  England  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

"Looking  Backward"  has  been  translated  into 
German,  French.  Russian,  Italian,  Arabic,  Bulgarian, 
and  several  other  languages.  It  is  stated  that  Em- 
peror William  purchased  one  thousand  copies  of  it, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  students  and  work- 
ing classes  of  Germany.  His  reason  for  so  doing,  if 
this  is  really  true,  is  apparent  to  those  conversant 
with  German  politics. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  1891,  Mr. 
Bellamy  i-sued  the  first  number  of  the  New  Nation, 
a  paper  destined  to  become  the  most  quoted  and  in- 
fluential political  or  revolutionary  journal  in  the 
world.  An  idea  of  its  influence  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  since  the  New  Nation  was  started,  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  papers  devoted  to 
nationalism  have  been  launched  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  and  thousands  of 
papers,  through  (fee  direct  inspiration  of  the  New 
Nation,  have  started  departments  devoted  to  polit- 
ical reform,  which  are  conducted  and  edited  from 
writings  in  the  New  Nation  and  "Looking  Back- 
ward." His  last  book  was  "  Equality,"  which  was 
brought  out  about  a  year  ago. 


The  June  Century. 
In  addition  to  the  article  on  the  causes  of  the  U 
ure  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  by  Captain  Mahan,  U. 
S.  N.,  the  June  Century  will  contain  "Ten  Months 
with  the  Cuban  Insurgents,"  the  experiences  of  a  major 
in  the  Cuban  army  under  General  Garcia  ;  an  article 
on  "  The  Confederate  Torpedo  Service,"  by  the  elec- 
trician of  the  torpedo  division  in  the  Confederate 
navy  who  laid  the  mine  which  blew  up  the  first  gun- 
boat ever  destroyed  by  this  means;  "Toledo,  the 
Imperial  City  of  Spain,"  by  Stephen  Bonsai,  formerly 
of  the  American  Legation  at  Madrid,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Joseph  Pennell  ;  "Pictures  for  Don 
Quixote,"  by  W.  D.  Howells,  with  illustrations  by 
Vierge  ;  "  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,"  illus- 
trated by  Castaigne  ;  an  illustrated  article  on  Daly's 
Theatre;  "The  Passing  of  Enriquez,"  a  story  by 
Bret  Harte  ;  and  the  departments. 


ail- 

ir 


Jules  Verne,  who  is  in  his  seventieth  year,  is  liviog 
at  Amiens,  France,  in  robust  health  and  spirits. 
He  has  written  seventy-six  books,  and  is  still  at 
work.  His  hardest  work,  he  says,  has  been  to 
read  up  the  stories  of  travelers  in  order  to  write  his 
own  stories,  for  be  himself  has  traveled  very  little. 


Egypt  and  Palestine  are  to  be  in  part  the  back- 
ground of  the  new  novel  upon  which  Maarten 
Maartens  is  engaged.  This  author  is  ©ne  of  the  few- 
wise  moderns  who  do  not  write  too  much. 


r  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE.  ~* 

JUNE  NUMBER  (NOW  READY)  CONTAINS  : 
ADVENTURES    ON    THE    SPANISH    MAIN-III. 

By   C.   J.   CUTCLIFFE    HVNE. 

THE    BOMBARDMENT    OF    LONDON. 

By   SIR  WALTER    BESANT. 

WITH    ROBERTS    IN    AFGHANISTAN. 

By   General   SIR  HUGH   GOUGH,   G.   C.  B„   V.   C. 

A    PROVINCE    IN    PAWN. 

By   Hon.  T.  W.  LEGH.  M.   P. 

SHE    DANCED    BEFORE    HIM. 

By   MIMOLI   C.   FRASER. 

RUPERT    OF    HENTZATT. 

By  ANTHONY   HOPE, 
and   many  other   interesting   features,    all  exquisitely   illustrated. 

25  cts.  a  Copy.    For  Sale  Everywhere.    $300  a  Year. 
PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE,  Astor  Court,  New  York. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Clay  Clement  in  "The  New  Dominion." 
Robert  Mantell's  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  closes  on  Sunday  night  with  his  admirable 
presentation  of  "The  Face  in  the  Moonlight,"  and 
during  the  coming  week  Clay  Clement,  the  actor- 
dramatist,  will  be  seen  in  his  new  play,  "The  New 
Dominion."  Mr.  Clement  is  no  stranger  in  this  city, 
for  he  won  many  admirers  when  he  appeared  at  the 
Alcazar  Theatre,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  in  a 
stock  company  which  included  among  others  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin,  Miss  Phyllis  Rankin, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates,  and  Blanche  Bates,  who  made 
her  debut  on  the  stage  in  this  company.  Since 
leaving  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Clement  has  been  tour- 
ing on  the  "  road,"  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1897  that  he  ventured  into  New  York  as  a  star. 
Here  he  was  highly  praised  by  the  critics,  his 
finished  portrayal  of  Baron  Hohenstauffen  having 
been  compared  to  Richard  Mansfield's  Prince  Karl. 
Like  Heme's  "Shore  Acres"  and  Frank  Mayo's 
"  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  the  success  of  "The  New 
Dominion  "  is  based  on  its  clean,  wholesome  plot, 
homely  atmosphere,  and  naturalness,  with  no  strain- 
ing for  effect.  It  tells  a  pretty  story  of  Virginia  life 
and  is  full  of  pleasing  character  studies,  notably  that 
of  the  quaint,  humorous,  wise,  and  witty  Baron 
Hohenstauffen,  impersonated  by  Mr.  Clement,  who, 
with  the  limited  English  at  his  command,  tries  to  tell 
his  love  to  the  fair  Virginian  girl  who  at  last  becomes 
the  Baroness  von  Hohenstauffen. 


Lewis  Morrison's  Second  Week. 

A  large  audience  greeted  Lewis  Morrison  at  the 
Alcazar  Theatre  on  Monday  last,  when  he  made  his 
re-appearance  in  W.  D.  Howells's  romantic  play, 
"  Yorick's  Love."  Golden  Gate  Lodge  of  the  Order 
of  Elks,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  attended  in  a  body 
and  gave  the  tragedian  a  flattering  welcome.  After 
the  second  act,  in  response  to  enthusiastic  applause, 
he  made  a  neat  little  speech  of  thanks.  In  the  diffi- 
cult r61e  of  Yorick  Mr.  Morrison  acted  for  the  most 
part  with  skill  and  self-control,  and  his  leading  lady, 
Miss  Florence  Roberts,  who  took  the  part  of  Alice, 
the  comedian's  wife,  made  a  charming  picture,  and 
shared  the  honors  of  the  evening  with  the  star.  Wal- 
lace Shaw,  as  Heywood,  the  manager,  was  especially 
good,  and  the  support  of  the  regular  Alcazar  com- 
pany was  above  the  average.  The  play  is  exceed- 
ingly well  costumed  and  mounted,  and  has  been 
drawing  well  throughout  the  week. 

On  Monday  night  Lewis  Morrison  will  usher  in  the 
second  week  of  his  engagement  with  his  new  play, 
"The  Master  of  Ceremonies,"  which  has  never  been 
seen  in  this  city.  It  tells  a  striking  and  pathetic  story 
of  paternal  love  and  a  daughter's  devotion.  The 
r61e  of  Stuart  Denville  is  said  to  give  Mr.  Morrison 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  versatility,  and  Miss 
Florence  Roberts  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany will  all  be  seen  to  advantage.  "The  Master  of 
Ceremonies  "  will  be  continued  throughout  the  week, 
with  an  extra  matinee  on  Decoration  Day. 


Ysaye's  Concerts. 
Ysaye  and  his  associates,  Gerardy  and  Lachaume, 
have  been  delighting  large  audiences  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  during  the  week.  This  (Saturday)  after- 
noon they  will  give  a  matinde  concert  at  which  a 
number  of  novelties  will  be  introduced.  Gerardy 
will  have  two  new  selections.  By  special  request  a 
supplemental  concert  has  been  arranged  for  Sunday 
night,  when  the  most  popular  of  their  numbers  will 
be  rendered . 


At  the  Orpheum. 
An  unusually  attractive  programme  has  been  pre- 
sented at  the  Orpheum  during  the  week,  and  its 
patriotic  flavor  is  decidedly  in  keeping  with  the  times. 
Carroll  Johnson,  an  old  favorite  in  this  city,  was 
given  a  hearty  reception,  and  completely  captured  his 
audiences  with  his  coon  songs,  parodies,  and  witty 
sayings.  Al  Leech,  assisted  by  Lottie  Vincent, 
Mabel  Fuller,  and  Mollie  Fuller,  made  an  instan- 
taneous hit  in  a  laughable  musical  comedy  skit  en- 
titled "  Their  First  Lesson,"  his  parody  on  the  numer- 
ous current  songs  causing  much  laughter.  Ezra 
Kendall,  the  monologist,  introduced  many  local 
hits,  and  his  allusions  to  Dewey  and  other  famous 
Americans  elicited  much  applause.  The  Sa  Vans 
did  a  f  ^nny  comedy  acrobatic  turn,  and  Colby  and 
Way,  the  former  a  clever  ventriloquist  and  the  latter 
a  "da  icing  doll,"  were  excellent.  Harry  Allister's 
repre  ntations  of  Grant,  She  raan,  Sheridan,  Wash- 
ingtoi  and,  above  all,  his  itn  personations  of  Dewey 
Si  apson,  were  loudly  cheered  ;  the  Manhattan 
;dy    Four,    Jerome    and    Bell,    and    Kerner's 


Visions  of  Art  have  continued  to  be  received  with 
favor. 

The  new  specialties  next  week  will  include  the  La 
Mont  Family,  a  troupe  of  European  acrobats,  and 
the  Musical  Johnstons,  said  to  be  talented  xylophone 
players,  while  the  hold-overs  will  be  Ezra  Kendall, 
Carroll  Johnson,  Al  Leech  and  the  three  Rosebuds, 
Colby  and  Way,  and  the  Manhattan  Comedy  Four 
in  an  entire  change  of  repertoire.  A  special  matinee 
will  be  given  on  Monday,  Decoration  Day. 


"The  Poster"  at  the  Tivoli. 

Despite  the  usual  drawbacks  of  a  first  night  per- 
formance, "The  Poster,"  the  new  opera  by  L.  G. 
Carpenter  and  J.  P.  Wilson,  and  the  music  by 
Chester  S.  Packard,  made  a  success  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  on  Monday  night.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  week,  when  the  rough  edges  bad  been  polished 
up  and  a  number  of  necessary  changes  were  made, 
the  performance  was  a  smooth  and  entertaining  one, 
and  will  doubtless  draw  well  during  the  rest  of  its 
run.  The  idea  is  a  clever  one,  rich  in  possibilities, 
and  has  been  handled  with  more  or  less  skill  by  Mr. 
Carpenter  and  Mr.  Wilson,  although  the  music  is 
only  mediocre.  The  satire  is  devoted  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  poster  and  final  triumph  of  the  true  art. 
In  the  up-to-date  poster  ball  there  is  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  and  attractive  costumes,  the  living-poster, 
magazine-frontispiece,  and  playing-card  ballets,  and 
representations  of  the  White  Elephant,  the  Purple 
Cow,  the  Owl,  the  Black  Cat,  the  Gray  Goose, 
and  other  freak  publications,  being  most  artistic. 
The  piece  is  filled  witli  many  clever  lines  and  situa- 
tions, among  them  an  amusing  bill-posting  incident, 
and  is  sprinkled  with  a  number  of  good  topical  songs, 
such  as  "  The  Poster  Maid  "  and  "The  Next  Day." 
Edwin  Stevens  gave  a  capital  rendering  of  the  r61e  of 
the  struggling  artist  who  discovers  the  poster.  Tom 
Leary,  as  the  janitor,  and  Edith  Hall,  as  the  maid, 
kept  the  audience  laughing,  while  Frank  McGlynn 
made  a  hit  as  the  "  man  in  armor."  Helen  Merrill, 
as  the  heiress  and  Gibson  girl,  was  beautiful  to  be- 
hold and  sang  well,  and  Carrie  Roma,  Florence  Wol- 
cott,  Phil  Branson,  Bob  Mitchell,  and  Raffael  helped 
to  make  the  opera  a  success. 

"  The  Poster  "  will  be  continued  for  another  week, 
and  will  be  followed  by  an  American  nautical  opera 
entitled  "An  American  Hero,"  founded  upon  the 
adventures  of  Paul  Jones. 

Notes. 
"The  Prodigal  Father"  is  to  be  presented  at  the 
California  Theatre  soon. 

"  The  First  Born  "will  be  revived  at  the  Alcazar 
after  the  close  of  the  Lewis  Morrison  engagement, 
with  May  Buckley  and  nearly  all  the  original  com- 
pany in  the  cast. 

A  one-act  play  by  Victor  Hugo,  called  "The 
Grandmother,"  not  yet  used,  will  soon  be  performed 
at  the  Od£on  in  Paris.  Marie  Laurent,  who  studied 
the  work  with  Hugo,  will  have  the  leading  role. 

Eugene  Cowles,  the  popular  basso  of  the  Bos- 
tonians,  who  is  to  join  Alice  Nielsen's  opera  com- 
pany next  season,  was  married  in  New  York  on 
Sunday  last.  His  bride  is  Miss  Louise  Cleary,  the 
actress  mentioned  in  the  divorce  proceedings  brought 
by  his  first  wife. 

The  new  Frawley  Company  will  open  its  summer 
season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  June  13th  in 
Augustin  Daly's  "Number  9."  Madeline  Bouton 
will  be  seen  in  the  leading  r61e.  Miss  Frances  Camp- 
bell, who  has  been  appearing  as  the  Princess  Flavia 
in  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  is  another  new  recruit 
to  the  Frawley  Company,  as  is  also  Fritz  Williams, 
who  was  last  seen  here  with  the  Lyceum  Company  in 
"The  Amazons"  and  "The  Case  of  Rebellious 
Susan." 

Owing  to  the  mediocre  success  of  the  revival  of 
"  The  Lady  Slavey  "  at  the  New  York  Casino,  that 
theatre  was  closed,  and  would  have  remained  dark 
until  July  1st,  when  the  new  summer  review  is  to  be 
put  on,  had  not  Francis  Wilson  closed  his  tour  in 
"  Half  a  King  "  and  decided  to  fill  in  the  time  with  a 
notable  revival  of  "  Erminie."  He  will  again  don 
the  rags  of  Caddy,  and  Pauline  Hall  will  re-appear 
in  her  original  r&le  of  Erminie,  Lulu  Glaser  will  be 
the  Javotte,  and  Henry  E.  Dixey  will  be  the  gentle- 
manly scoundrel,  Ravennes. 

The  London  opera  season,  which  began  at  Covent 
Garden  during  the  first  wsek  of  May,  is  noted  for  two 
things  in  particular.  One  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  prima  donnas  are  American,  among  them  being 
Emma  Eames,  Lillian  Nordica,  Ella  Russell,  Zelie  de 
Lussan,  Suzanne  Adams,  and  Margaret  Reid.  The 
other  notable  feature  is  the  production  of  "Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  with  Jean  de  Reszkg  and  Lillian  Nordica 
in  the  principal  r61es.  This  is  their  first  appearance 
together  since  their  memorable  "misunderstanding," 
nearly  two  years  ago. 

George  H.  Broadhurst,  whose  play  "What  Hap- 
pened to  Jones"  afforded  Harry  Corson  Clarke  an 
excellent  vehicle  in  which  to  make  his  stellar  d6but 
in  this  city,  has  completed  a  comedy,  with  a  dramatic 
interest,  called  "The  Last  Chapter"  and  a  farce 
entitled  "Why  Smith  Left  Home."  Both  of  these 
plays  will  be  presented  next  season  under  the 
management  of  Broadhurst  brothers.  It  was  their 
intention  to  produce  the  serious  play  first,  but  the 
trend  of  national  events   has  changed   their  plans, 


and  "Why  Smith  Left  Home"  will  be  given  the 
precedence.  It  will  have  its  initial  presentation 
either  late  in  August  or  early  in  September. 

Mile.  Berthet,  who  is  replacing  Sibyl  Sanderson  in 
Paris  as  Thais  in  Massenet's  opera  of  that  name,  is 
a  Belgian  by  birth,  a  first-prize  pupil  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  of  M.  Duvernoy,  and  made  her  dgbut 
as  Ophelia.  A  habitue"  of  the  Op6ra,  speaking  of  the 
two  characterizations,  says  :  ' '  There  is  absolutely  no 
comparison  possible  to  be  established  in  the  case. 
Sibyl  Sanderson,  as  Thais,  was  simple  perfection. 
Nothing  else  can  be  said.  Her  effect  on  the  audience 
was  as  she  was — indescribable.  I  never  again  expect  to 
see  a  r61e  so  filled."  One  of  the  personnel  of  the  Op£ra 
says:  "She  fairly  shook  us  with  'frissons'  at  re- 
hearsals. Her  voice  was  electrifying  and  her  acting 
more  so.  She  was  not  playing  Thais  ;  she  was 
Thais.  She  came  on  to  rehearsal  one  day  in  a  cos- 
tume so  exquisitely  ethereal  that  it  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed for  public  appearance.  She  was  fairly 
gummed  into  it.  A  more  beautiful  sight  in  female 
orm  I  never  saw,  but  it  had  to  be  suppressed." 

Ever  since  Sir  Henry  Irving  was  made  a  guest  by 
the  Bohemian  Club  some  years  ago,  he  has  abounded 
in  graceful  courtesies  to  that  organization.  Every 
member  of  the  Bohemian  Club  is  possessed  of  a 
neatly  bound  tablet,  on  which  is  engraved  a  free  pass 
for  life  to  Sir  Henry  Irving's  Lyceum  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don. On  the  anniversary  of  the  club  he  never  fails  to 
cable  his  greetings.  On  the  recent  occasion  of  the 
annual  dinner  the  rapprochement  now  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  caused 
him  to  send  this  dispatch  : 

London,  May  24,  1898. 

Boltemian  Club,  San  Francisco:  Love  and  greet- 
ing.    We  shall  coal  together.  HENRY  IRVING. 

To  which  the  Bohemian  Club  immediately  re- 
sponded : 

San  Francisco,  May  24,  1898. 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  Eng- 
land: Stars  and  Stripes  and  Union  Jack  intertwined. 
Bohemian  Club. 


The  Song  of  the  Supers. 
We've  been  the  Roman  army  and  we've  been  the 
Paris  mob, 
We've  marched  with  Dave  Belasco's  boys  in  blue, 
We've  fought  in  Shenandoah  and  we've  often  had 
the  job 
Of  assisting  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
We're  battle-battered  veterans  of  every  blessed  age — 
We  can  stand  before  a  stage- director's  "  Damn  " — 
But  we've  made  our  last  appearance,  and  we're  going 
to  engage 
For  a  season  on  the  road  with  Uncle  Sam. 

We've  rushed  across  from  R.  to  L.  pursuing  empty 
air, 

We've  done  some  noble  slaughter  in  the  wings. 
We've  fired  a  thousand  volleys  on  a  foe  that  wasn't 
there, 

And  it  seems  to  us  we're  fit  for  better  things. 
We  want  to  feel  the  fever  of  a  realistic  fight, 

And  we  want  to  storm  a  fort  that  ain't  a  sham  ; 
We're  sick  of  being  soldiers  at  half  a  plunk  per  night, 

So  we're  going  on  the  road  with  Uncle  Sam. 

And  it  isn't  for  the  glory,  and  it  isn't  for  the  pay — 

For  none  of  us  expects  to  be  a  star — 
But  it's  just  the  human  longing  for  the  madness  of 
the  fray, 
It's  the  wanting  to  be  really  what  we  are. 
So  we've  quit  the  Roman  army,  and  we've  laid  the 
props  aside, 
And  the  stage-door  shuts  behind  us  with  a  slam, 
And  we  ain't  afraid  of  dying — for  we've  very  often 
died — 
And  we'll  gladly  die  again  for  Uncle  Sam. 

— Randolph  Hartley  in  Dramatic  Mirror, 


The  Power 

of  Schilling's  Bevt  baking 
powder  is  wonderful. 

San  Francisco.  A.  SCHILLING  &  COMPANY. 


IRONSSTEEL  COMPANY* 

APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 
If  you   think   one  make  as  good 
as    another,     you    do     not    know 
Apollo. 

No  other  make  is  equally  soft, 
flat,  of  uniform  gauge,  and  work- 
able. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  June  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
The  June  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
opens  with  a  striking  story  of  modern  Japanese  so- 
ciety, by  Mrs.  Mimoli  C.  Fraser,  entitled  "She 
Danced  Before  Him."  Cutcliffe  Hyne's  thrilling 
stories  of  adventure  on  the  Spanish  Main,  elaborately 
illustrated  by  Grenville  Manton,  can  not  fail  to  in- 
terest all  lovers  of  robust  story-telling.  Other  fiction 
in  the  June  Pall  Mall  Magazine  includes  chapters 
XVI.-XV1IJ.  of  Anthony  Hope's  thrilling  romance, 
"  Rupert  of  Hentzau"  ;  and  the  third  of  Miss  Nes- 
bit's  stories  of  children,  entitled  "Noel's  Princess." 
A  picturesque  account  of  "  Ottawa,  Queen  of  Cana- 
dian Cities,"  is  written  by  McLeod  Stewart,  and 
Sir  Walter  Besant  resumes  his  highly  interesting 
studies  in  the  early  history  of  South  London 
with  Part  V.,  "A  Forgotten  Worthy."  J.  Holt 
Schooling  contributes  the  first  of  four  articles 
on  "The  Incident  of  Crime."  "A  Province  in 
Pawn  "  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  the  Hon.  T. 
W.  Legh,  M.  P.,  giving  a  remarkable  account  of 
the  condition  of  Greece  as  it  appeared  to  the  writer 
just  after  the  recent  war.  Angus  Sinclair,  of 
New  York,  writes  the  first  of  two  articles  on  the 
evolution  of  comfort  in  railway  traveling  in  the 
United  States.  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough  continues 
his  interesting  recollections  of  the  last  Afghan  War. 
The  whole  number  is  profusely  and  exquisitely  il- 
lustrated. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  has  preserved  the  hats  and 
bonnets  she  has  worn  during  the  thirty  years  of 
her  leadership  of  London  fashion.  Each  hat  or 
bonnet  is  carefully  put  away,  bearing  the  date  of  its 
use.     They  make  a  remarkable  collection. 


Military 
Field 

Classes 

OPTICIANS^     TSaPHICapwraius. 

r,n   .,         PH"™^      SCIENTIFIC 

b4z  Market  ot.  instruments. 


UrtOlR  CwoniCLfe   BUILDING, 


TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krkling.  .Proprietor  and  Managkr 

Every    Evening.      "  The   Artistic  Triumph."      The 

Musical  Travesty, 

-:-   THE    POSTER    -:- 

"  It    Moves — It    Breathes."      New    Scenery,   Costumes, 

Ballets,    Effects. 
Next "An  American  Hero." 

A  New  Nautical  Comic  Opera. 

Popular  Prices 35  uud  50  cents 

No  Telephone. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.. Lessees  and  Managers 

Beginniug    Next    Monday,    May    30th,    Mr.    John     H. 
Martin  Presents  MR.    CLAY   CLEMENT  in 

-:-     THE     NEW     DOMINION     -:- 

An  Excellent  Company  in  Support. 
Jane  13th "  The  Frawley  Company." 


alcazar  theatre. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

Special  Decoration  Day  Matinee,  May  30th. 
Monday    May    30th,    Second    Week    of  Mr.     Lewis 
Morrison,  in  the  Intense  Four-Act  Drama, 

-:-  THE  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES  -:- 

The    Foremost   Play   of   the   Season.     Every   Scene 
New  From  Footlieht  to  Wall.     Theatre  Parties 
Arranged  One  Week  in  Advance. 

Usual  Prices  (Reserved) — 15c,  25c,  35c,  50c. 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  May  30th. 
Ezra  Kendall,  Original  Monologist ;  the  La  Mont 
Family,  in  a  Medley  of  Acrobatic  Feats ;  the  Musical 
Johnstons,  the  Xylophone  Wonders ;  Carroll  Johnson, 
Famous  Negro  Ministrel ;  Al  Leech  and  the  Three  Rose- 
buds, in  a  New  Musical  Skit;  Sa  Vans,  Acrobatic  Co- 
medians; Harry  Allister,  Impersonator;  Colby  &  Way, 
Ventriloquist  and  Dancing  Doll ;  Manhattan  Comedy 
Four  in  a  New  Repertoire. 
Special  Matine'e  Decoration  Day,  Monday  May  30th. 


WIT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       I*.^.XX-m-\7VA.S~ 

(Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave    San   Francisco,   commencing  May  i,    1898. 
WEEK    DATS     9:30  a.  in.  ;   1:45,  5:15  p.  in. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.  m.  ; 
1:45,  2:30  p.  m.  Bound  Trip  from  Mill  Val- 
ley, 81. OO. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  631  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Taxnalpais. 


EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c.  ;  Children,  15c,  In- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  UkiaJt  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  A.M., 
12:10,    2:00,   and   4   p.  m.     Returning,   leave   El   Campy, 
11:15  a.  m.  ;  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  p.  m. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES   IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   8.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

632  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Salts.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


I 


May  30,  i8g8. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ii 


THE    LAMBS'     STAR    COMPANY. 


The  Lambs'  "all-star"  company  began  its  one- 
week  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  East  on 
Monday  last  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York,  the  object  being  to  net  $50,000 
with  which  to  wipe  out  the  club's  indebted- 
ness. At  the  auction  sale  of  seats  for  the  Lambs' 
star  gambol  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  a  large  number 
of  popular  actors  officiated  as  auciioneers,  among 
them  William  H.  Crane,  Henry  Dixey,  Digby  Bell, 
Eugene  Cowles,  Odell  Williams,  Wilton  Lackaye, 
Jefferson  de  Angelis,  and  John  Drew.  In  a  short 
time  $8,567.75  had  been  realized,  and  there  were  still 
many  good  seats  remaining.  It  was  expected  that 
about  $15,000  would  be  realized  in  New  York  alone. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  and 
Chicago  were  visited,  with  matinees  in  Brooklyn  and 
Baltimore.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  these  performances  can  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing programme,  which  opens  with  an  old-time 
minstrel  first  part : 
Lamb  De  Wolf  Hopper Interlocutor 

BONES : 
Lambs   Stuart    Robson,    Willie    Collier,     Ignacio 
Martinetti. 

TAMBOURINES  : 

Lambs  Nat  C.  Goodwin,  Jefferson  De  Angelis,  H. 
C.  Barnabee. 

TRIPLE   QUARTET  : 

Lambs  Chauncey  Olcott,  Eugene  Cowles,  De  Wolf 
Hopper.  H.  C.  Barnabee,  William  H,  McDonald, 
Digby  Bell,  Van  Rensselaer  Wheeler,  William 
Philip,  Edmund  Stanley,  Charles  Hopper,  William 
Fitzgerald,  Grafton  Baker. 

CHORISTERS  : 

Lambs  Francis  Carlyle,  Henry  M.  Woodruff,  J. 
E.  Kellerd,  Clay  M.  Greene,  Alfred  Klein,  Walter 
Hale,  A.  S.  Lipman,  George  Bamum,  E.  W. 
Kemble,  Charles  Klein,  Vincent  Serrano. 

Following  the  minstrel  first  part  various  members 
of  the  company  will  be  seen  in  little  specialties  of 
their  own  : 

1.  Opening  Chorus The  Company 

Incidental  solos  by  Lambs  W.  H.  McDonald, 
Stuart  Robson,  Eugene  Cowles,  Nat  C.  Good- 
win, Van  Rensselaer  Wheeler,  Edmund  Stan- 
ley.    Lamb  Jesse  Williams,  director. 

2.  Lamb  William    Philip— Ballad,  "With  All   Her 

Faults."     Lamb  Victor  Herbert,  director. 

3.  Lamb    Nat    C.    Goodwin — Ditty,    "Hit    with  a 

Brick."    Lamb  Jesse  Williams,  director. 

4.  Lamb  Digby  Bell,  assisted  by  Bostonian  Lambs — 

Sextet,  "Robin  Hood";  "O  See  the  Little 
Lambkins  Play."     Lamb  S.  L.  Studley,  director. 

5.  Lamb    Chauncey    Olcott — Ballad,    "When    the 

Robins  Nest  Again."  Lamb  Victor  Harris, 
director. 

6.  Lamb    Stuart    Robson— Ditty,     "The    Chestnut 

Girl."    Lamb  Jesse  Williams,  director. 

7.  Lamb  Eugene  Cowles — Ballad,  "Annie  Laurie. 'j 

Lamb  Victor  Harris,  director. 

8.  Lamb  De  Wolf  Hopper — Madrigal,  "  The  Imp  in 

the  Wine."  Lamb  J.  S.  Hiller,  composer  and 
director. 

9.  Lambs'  Triple  Quartet — "  Come  Where  My  Love 

Lies  Dreaming."    Lamb  Victor  Harris,  director. 
finale  : 

10.  Lambs  Henry  C.  Barnabee,  Jefferson  de  Angelis, 

Willie  Collier,  Ignacio  Martinetti — Ditty,  with 
solo  dances,  "Mary's  Lamb."  Words  by  Ed- 
ward E.  Kidder.  Lamb  Victor  Herbert,  com- 
poser and  director. 


INTERMISSION. 

Lamb  Victor  Herbert's  band,  "  American  Fantasie." 


Lambs  Joseph  Holland  and  Fritz  Williams — A  panto- 
mime in  two  scenes, 
"  l'affaire  d'une  melodie." 
Des  suites  d'une  recontre  au  cafe1,  dans  l'entr'acte 
de  l'ope>a  de 

"  MASANIELLO." 

Tableau  I. — Caf6  de  la  Paix — Le  JDesagrement. 

Tableau  II. — Bois  de  Boulogne — Le  Combat. 

Lamb  Vincent  Serrano Garcon  de  Cafe 

Lamb  Jesse  Williams Conductor 

THE  LAMBS'   BIG  FOUR 

In    a    Dialectic,      Musical,     Terpsichorean,     and 
Acrobatic  Potpourri. 

"MA"   ONLIEST  GIRL." 

Lambs  Jefferson  de  Angelis,  Willie  Collier,  Charles 

H.  Hopper,  and  Fritz  Williams.     Lamb  Jessie 

Williams,  director. 

The  whole  entertainment  concluded  with  the  skits, 

"The  Art  of  Maryland,"   "a  Liebig  extract  of  the 

original  melodrama,"  by  Lamb  Augustus  Thomas, 

and  "  Called  perfect  at  lo,"  which  is  defined  on  the 

programme   as    "  A    Glimpse   of  Stage    Land."     In 

these  two  skits  all  the  members  of  the  company  took 

part,  either  as  principals  or  supes.     At  the  conclusion 

of  the  performance,  the  whole  company  sang  the 

Lambs'  national  anthem,  "Columbia,"  written  and 

composed  for  the  occasion  by  Clay  M.  Greene  and 

Victor  Herbert. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter's  Serious  Accident. 
A  dispatch  from  London  says  that  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  met  with  an  accident  on  last  Monday  night, 
which  in  all  probability  will  briag  the  London  en- 
gagement of  David  Belasco's  play  and  Mrs.  Carter's 
company  to  an  untimely  end.  It  was  in  the  belfry 
scene  of  the  play's  third  act  that  the  accident  oc- 
curred. Mrs.  Carter,  as  Maryland  Calvert,  here 
climbs  to  the  church  belfry  to  prevent  the  ringing 
of  the  signal  that  is  to  mean  her  lover's  death.  At 
the  first  stroke  she  seizes  the  swinging  tongue  and 
follows  it  in  the  traditional  style  of  the  curfew  poem. 


How  many  times  Mrs.  Carter  has  got  over  this 
scene  without  mischance  it  might  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. Last  night  there  was  a  slip,  and  the  curtain 
went  down  almost  precipitately  as  the  unfortunate 
actress  fell.  Mrs.  Carter  pluckily  insisted  on  finish- 
ing the  play,  and  after  a  forty-minute  wait  she  was 
allowed  to  do  so.  Later  it  was  announced  that  she 
would  not  appear  again,  physicians  having  warned 
her  friends  that  the  nervous  shock  of  the  accident 
would  make  any  repetition  of  the  belfry  scene  a 
hazardous  performance.  The  substitution  of  another 
actress  in  the  leading  part  is  regarded  as  improbable. 
It  is  believed  "The  Heart  of  Maryland "  will  neces- 
sarily be  withdrawn. 


NAVAL    BALLADS. 


'SWIFTWATER    BILL.' 


Something  in  the  nature  of  a  sensation  was  caused 
recently  by  the  announcement  in  the  daily  papers  that 
W.  C.  Gates,  better  known  as  "  Swiftwater  Bill,"  had 
met  his  death  by  drowning.  Gates,  who  is  president 
of  the  Alaska  Transportation,  Trading,  and  Mining 
Company,  set  out  for  Dawson  City  some  weeks  ago, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  S.  K.  Lemon,  brother- 
in-law  of  M.  J.  Laymance,  manager  of  the  company, 
and  thirty  men.  This  party  is  to  go  to  work  on  the 
company's  properties,  and  Gates's  direction  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  A 
letter  from  Lieutenant  Lemon,  dated  May  17th, 
from  Lake  Bennett  prove  the  story  to  be  unfounded, 
as  by  his  account  "Swiftwater  Bill"  is  very  much 
alive  and  ready  to  lead  the  fine  boats  just  launched 
across  the  lake,  through  the  rapids  and  into  the  head- 
waters of  the  Yukon  River.  The  party  ought  to  be 
in  Dawson  about  June  10th. 

Now  that  the  alarming  report  has  been  proved  un- 
founded, there  is  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  the  directors  of  the  company  to  leam  how  such  a 
story  was  spread.  In  that  region,  however,  a  story 
which  may  have  been  started  as  a  joke  soon  takes 
wings,  and  is  a  fact  on  the  other  side  of  the  range  long 
before  the  men  who  originated  it  have  realized  the 
stupidity  of  their  fairy  story.  However,  long  before 
the  first  detachment  of  passengers  reaches  the  Klon- 
dike, "  Swiftwater  Bill "  will  be  hard  at  work  on  the 
company's  properties,  managing  and  developing  them 
with  the  vigor  and  energy  characteristic  of  the  man. 

The  Alaska  Transportation,  Trading,  and  Mining 
Company,  organized  to  handle  the  properties  of  Gates, 
dispatches  the  first  boat  that  leaves  here  for  Dawson, 
the  elegant  new  steamer  Aloha,  built  especially  for 
the  Alaskan  trade.  The  Aloha  is  billed  to  leave  here 
about  June  5th  and  will  connect  at  St.  Michaels  with 
the  smartest  and  fastest  steamer  on  the  Yukon,  the 
City  of  Dawson,  This  boat  was  designed  and  built 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  river  traffic,  and  is  fitted  with 
reasonable  accommodations  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
passengers  and  six  hundred  tons  of  freight.  She 
draws  only  two  feet  and  a  half  of  water,  and  being 
fitted  with  powerful  engines  is  certain  to  outstrip  all 
her  competitors  in  the  trip  up  to  Dawson.  Both  the 
Aloha  and  the  City  of  Dawson  are  now  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  prospective  passengers  are  at  liberty  to 
visit  both  vessels  and  select  their  berths  before  start- 
ing. This  is  certainly  an  important  privilege,  con- 
sidering the  manner  certain  of  these  steamship  com- 
panies have  recently  been  packing  passengers  out  of 
San  Francisco.  The  traveler  has  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  he  is  getting.  The  Dawson  is  now  at 
Meiggs's  Wharf,  but  will  soon  leave  on  the  voyage  to 
St.  Michaels,  where  she  will  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Aloha. 

It  has  been  prophesied  for  some  time  that  rates  for 
the  trip  to  Dawson  City  would  surely  decline.  A  big 
cut  has  been  announced  by  the  A.  T.  T.  and  M. 
Co.,  which  offers  at  its  offices,  42  Montgomery  Street, 
a  rate  of  $150  for  a  first-class  through  trip  to  Dawson, 
and  will  accept  freight  at  $100  per  ton.  In  com- 
parison with  the  rates  which  have  been  exacted  for 
this  traffic,  the  extreme  reasonableness  of  the  new 
tariff  will  be  realized.  In  addition,  the  company 
offers,  as  a  special  inducement,  to  give  employment 
to  the  first  fifty  passengers  engaging  berths  on  the 
Aloha  at  wages  of  not  less  than  $10  per  day.  On 
the  first  trip  Dr.  Henry  H.  Hart,  the  well-known 
physician  and  present  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  San  Francisco,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  will  look  after  the  health  of  the  passen- 
gers free  of  charge. 

Something  about  the  status  and  assets  of  the  Alaska 
Transportation,  Trading,  and  Mining  Company  may 
prove  of  general  interest  at  this  time.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  capitalists  to  take 
hold  of  and  develop  the  properties  which  W.  C.  Gates 
(Swiftwater  Bill)  had  obtained  on  the  Klondike. 
Though  "Bill"  has  had  considerable  undeserved 
notoriety  in  the  San  Francisco  journals,  his  private 
troubles  are  quite  apart  from  his  business  ability, 
which  is  very  considerable.  He  is  a  shrewd  and  com- 
petent prospector,  and  as  good  a  judge  of  a  gold 
mine  as  any  man  in  America,  His  financial  intelli- 
gence is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  character  of  the 
properties  on  the  Klondike  which  he  turned 
over  to  the  corporation,  and  which  rank  as 
among  the  richest  in  that  marvelous  region. 
These  consist  of  five  of  the  best  claims  on  the 
El  Dorado  and  Bonanza  Creeks,  besides  a  big 
warehouse  in  Dawson  City.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  spring  "clean-up"  of  these  properties  will 
yield  between  a  quarter  and  a  half-million  dollars' 
worth  of  gold  dust.  On  these  properties  through  the 
winter  a  force  of  forty  men  has  been  at  work,  and 
thirty  more  under  Lieutenant  Lemon  will  arrive  there 
early  in  June.  The  first  fifty  men  who  come  in  on  the 
Aloha  will  also  have  employment,  and  this  big  force 
must  necessarily  increase  the  output  of  gold  this 
season. 

The  Alaska  Transportation,  Trading,  and  Mining 
Company  has  its  executive  offices  at  Rooms  20  and 
21,  Chronicle  Building,  and  is  capitalized  at  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Its  officers  and  directors  are  W.  C. 
Gates,  president  ;  W.  G.  Henshaw,  vice-president ; 
Henry  Wadsworth,  treasurer  ;  M.  J.  Laymance, 
manager  ;  and  C.  P.  Troy,  Secretary. 


A  Song  for  the  Fleet. 
A  song  for  them  one  and  all, 

The  sister-ships  of  the  Maine, 
They  have  sailed  at  a  nation's  battle-call 
To  save  a  land  from  a  tyrant's  thrall 

That  has  struggled  long  in  vain  ! 

The  coming  days  shall  speak 

The  praise  of  our  valiant  tars  ! 
No  fear  they  will  wanting  prove  or  weak, 
When  proudly  flutters  from  every  peak 

The  glorious  stripes  and  stars  ! 

Then  a  cheer  for  the  flag  unfurled 

On  the  dawn  of  that  Sabbath  day 
When  the  shot  that  the  gallant  Dewey  hurled 
Crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Spanish  world 
In  the  far  Manila  Bay  I 

And  a  cheer  for  the  valorous  ones 
Who  are  girt  for  the  gory  fight, 
Where  the  tropic  tide-race  swirls  and  runs 
Under  the  frown  of  the  Morro's  guns — 
And  God  be  with  the  right ! 
—  Clinton  Scollardin  Leslies  Weekly. 


The  Voice  of  the  Oregon. 

You  have  called  to  me,  my  brothers,  from  your  far-off 
eastern  sea, 

To  join  with  you,  my  brothers,  to  set  a  prostrate  peo- 
ple free. 

You  have  called  to  me,  my  brothers,  to  join  to  yours 
my  might, 

The  slaughterers  of  our  brethren  with  our  armored 
hands  to  smite. 

We  have  never  met,  my  brothers,  we  mailed  knights 
of  the  sea : 

But  there  are  no  strangers,  brothers,  'neath  the  Ban- 
ner of  the  Free ; 

And  though  half  a  world's  between  us,  and  ten  thou- 
sand leagues  divide, 

Our  souls  are  intermingled,  and  our  hearts  are  side  by 
side. 

Did  you  fail  to  call  me,  brothers,  'twere  a  fault  with- 
out atone, 

'Twas  but  just  to  me,  my  brothers,  you  should  not 
strike  alone. 

The  brethren  in  the  slaughter  were  no  more  thine 
than  mine, 

And  the  blows  that  visit  vengeance  must  be  mine  as 
well  as  thine. 

Through  days  of  placid  beauty  and  nights  when  tem- 
pests toss, 

I  follow  down  the  billow  my  guide,  the  Southern 
Cross  ; 

Past  lands  of  quiet  splendor,  where  pleasant  waters 
lave  ; 

Past  lands  whose  mountain  ramparts  fling  back  the 
crashing  wave. 

But  I  see  no  land  of  splendor  and  1  see  no  land  of 

wrath  ; 
I  see  before  me  only  the  ocean's  heaving  path. 
And  1  plunge  along  that  pathway  like  a  giant  to  the 

fray, 
Who  hath  no  stomach  in  him  for  aught  that  might 

delay. 

I  am  nearing  you,  my  brothers,  for  the  western  sea's 
afar, 

And  the  ray  that  lights  my  course  now  is  the  gleam- 
ing Northern  Star. 

I  pray  you  wait,  my  brothers,  for  the  air  with  war  is 
rife, 

And  in  courtesy  of  knighthood  I  claim  to  share  the 
strife. 

In  the  winds  that  blow  about  me  the  voices  of  the 

dead 
Are  calling  to  me,  brothers,   to  urge  my  tepmost 

speed. 
In  the  foam  that's  upward  flying  in  whirling  wreaths 

of  white 
The  wraiths  of  murdered  brothers  beckon  onward  to 

the  fight. 

I  am  coming  to  you,  brothers,  wait  but  a  little  while, 
And  on  the  thunders  of  our  greeting  shall  the  God  of 

Vengeance  smile ; 
And  in  the  flashing  and  the  crashing  the  universe 

shall  see 
How  we  pay  our  debts  of  honor,  we  mailed  knights 

of  the  sea. — H.  J.  D.  Browne. 


Among  the  plays  the  Alcazar  will  soon  produce 
will  be  "Men  and  Women,"  "The  Charity  Ball," 
and  "The  Wife." 


PARIS    ARTISTS. 


A  San  Franciscan  Writes  about  their  Ball  at  the 
Moulin    Rouge — French    Insults 
to  America. 


[The  annexed  extract  from  a  lettter  written  by  a  young 
San  Franciscan  who  is  an  architectural  student  in  the 
"  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts"  in  Paris  will  be  found  interest- 
ing. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  corroborates  the  state- 
ments concerning  the  insults  of  the  French  to  the 
American  flag. — Eds.] 

The  Quatres  Arts  Bal  was  held  at  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  and  Friday  we  made  our  preparations.  We 
of  the  Atelier  Laloux  went  as  "  Sans  Culottes  "  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  a  fairy  scene,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  French  costumes  exceeded  any- 
thing I  have  ever  before  seen.  There  were  two  thou- 
sand people  present.  The  Atelier  Laloux  had  the 
place  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  where  we 
erected  a  great  stand,  upon  which  we  sat  while  the 
floats  filed  past  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Pompiers,"  led 
by  Mauban  (who  won  the  gold  medal  in  construction 
last  year)  with  his  trombone.  Then  came  the  Atelier 
Pascal,  with  a  stunning  float  and  the  chaps  dressed 
as  Indians  fpeaux  rouges  J.  They  were  followed  by 
the  Atelier  Geronie,  carrying  a  float  on  which  was  a 
charming  model  in  the  pose  of  their  master's 
"Tanagra,"  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  A  murmur 
of  admiration  swept  over  the  multitude  as  this  went 
by.  Then  came  the  Atelier  Deglane  as  ' '  Noah's 
Ark,"  followed  by  many  others.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  Ger6me,  Laloux,  and  Pascal. 

The  ball  kept  up  a  merry  pace  all  night,  and  I 
was  interested  as  a  spectator  every  moment.     It  was 

a  bit  racy,  as  Dr.  H remarked,  but  great  fun  to 

look  at,  just  the  same.  As  daylight  began  to  creep 
in  we  moved  toward  home,  N.  G.  and  I  in  a  cab. 
We  moved  in  a  body,  those  on  foot  going  first,  fol- 
lowed by  a  double  line  of  carriages  a  mile  long,  and 
all  shaking  hands  with  the  street- cleaners  in  passing 
down  the  Avenue  de  l'Op^ra.  On  arriving  at  the 
Place  Carrousel,  an  Assyrian  king,  followed  by  his 
attendant  prince,  solemnly  climbed  the  elactric-light 
mast  and  put  a  broom  on  top,  while  the  long  line  of 
carriages  stopped  and  awaited  his  descent.  Then 
they  moved  on  over  the  river  to  the  school,  driving 
into  court,  when  they  dispersed. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  the  salons.  They  are  held 
this  year  in  the  Machinery  Hall  of  the  Champs  de 
Mars.  One  admission  lets  one  in  to  both.  The 
pictures  are  good,  as  usual,  and  in  sculpture  St. 
Gaudens  has  an  extensive  exhibit,  and  Macmonnies's 
"Quadriga"  dominates  everything. 

Since  I  last  wrote,  war  has  begun.  The  French 
papers  are  most  insulting  to  our  flag,  and  unreason- 
able as  well,  making  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  all  cool-headed  people  ;  and  they  are  crazy  at  hav- 
ing to  report  an  American  victory  yesterday  at  Man- 
ila, holding  to  the  scant  comfort  that  the  Spaniards 
must  have  been  braver  and  more  chivalrous  anyway, 
because  they  aje  Latin.  They  are  jealous  of  our 
progress  and  fear  us  inwardly.  We  get  scant  news 
from  the  Paris  Herald,  but  the  Argonaut  keeps  us 
very  well  up. 

Paris,  May  3d,  1898. 


El  Campo's  attractions  grow  more  and  more  upon 
the  public,  and  greater  crowd*  each  week  attest  the 
popularity  of  this  convenient,  delightful  bay-side  re- 
treat. The  aquatic  sports  last  Sunday  were  very 
much  enjoyed.  The  big  steamer  Ukiah  makes  fre- 
quent runs  to  El  Campo. 


"  I  say,  waiter,  this  salmon  cutlet  isn't  half  so  good 
as  the  one  I  had  here  last  week."  "  Can't  see  why, 
sir.     It's  off  the  same  fish  I  " — Punch. 


A  "Valuable  Boob. 

"INFANT  HEALTH"  sent  out  by  the  N.  Y. 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  proprietors  of  the 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk.  It  is  a 
valuable  book  that  should  be  in  every  home. 


Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  eruptions  of 
the  skin,  disturbed  sleep,  and  similar  disorders  in 
infants,  are  all  relieved  by  St«dman's  Soothing 
Powders. 


YYYQ    FAMOUS    SUMMER    RESORTS 

REPRESENTING     THE 

MOUNTAIN    INTEBIOR    AND    SEASHORE    OF    CENTRAL    CALIFORNIA 

BOTH     UNDER     ONE     MANAGEMENT-NOTED     FOR    ITS     EFFICIENCY 

...HOTEL    DEL     MONTE... 

MONTEREY,    CAL. 

Magnificent    Surroundings— "Warm    Salt    Water 

Bathing— Fine    Service— Moderate    Charges. 

buropeau  and  American  Plans. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

AND    SODA    SPRINGS 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Shasta 
Region— 330  Miles  from  San  Francisco— Ele- 
vation 2,100  Feet  — Reasonable  Rates  an* 
Superior  Accommodations. 

For  further  iaformation,  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Mana- 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE,      J  TAVERN  CASTLL 
Monterey,  Cal.  |       Castle  Crag,  Shasta 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


THE  RETURN  OF  MABEL. 

Spread  the  news,  ye  kettledrums  ; 

Let  the  town  applaud. 
Home  the  conquering  Mabel  comes 

From  a  trip  abroad. 

Gay  frou-frou  of  Paris  gowns 

Sounds  upon  the  stairs  ; 
Hats  from  Virot's  are  the  crowns 

Which  she  proudly  wears. 
Such  a  swirl  of  perfumed  lace, 

Glint  of  jeweled  gaud — 
These  proclaim  in  every  place 

Mabel's  been  abroad. 

Tales  of  foreign  triumphs  come : 

Dukes  thrilled  at  her  nod  ; 
Earls  before  her  charms  were  dumb  ; 

Flower-strewn  paths  she  trod  ; 
Bent  were  many  titled  knees  ; 

Every  tongue  did  laud. 
'Twas  to  win  such  joys  as  these 

Mabel  went  abroad. 

Says  she  thought  the  Louvre  a  bore  ; 

Liked  the  Bon  March6. 
Fontainebleau  ?    How  it  did  pour  1 

Spoiled  her  hat  that  day. 
Art  ?    So  stupid  I     Nice  cafes. 

Never  heard  of  Claude. 
Not  in  study  were  the  days 

Mabel  spent  abroad. 

So  she's  won  her  coronet. 

Little  do  I  care  ; 
Naught  have  I  of  vain  regret ; 

'Tisn't  my  affair. 
There's  no  happier  man  than  I : 

I'm  to  marry  Maud, 
Mabel's  sister.     What  care  I 

That  Mabel's  been  abroad  1 
—Beatrice  Hanscom  in  the  Century. 

It  has  been  well  understood  that  decreased  travel  to 
Europe  this  season  would  have  a  gloomy  effect  on 
tradespeople  abroad,  and  particularly  so  on  the  dress- 
makers of  Paris,  but  it  is  a  surprising  to  find  that  one 
of  the  first  effects  is  on  the  business  of  our  own 
American  dressmakers.  The  spring  of  the  year  has 
usually  brought  to  this  class  plenty  to  do  in  prepar- 
ing the  steamer- dresses  needed  by  their  fortunate 
sisters  off  for  a  foreign  tour.  The  usual  ordering  of 
dresses  for  ocean  wear  is  almost  unknown  in  this  sea- 
son of  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  matters  will  be 
evened  up  next  fall  when  the  stay-at-homers  will  have 
dresses  made  here  instead  of  bringing  them  back 
from  Europe  as  usual.  European  tradesmen  begin 
to  fear  they  will  lose  their  annual  harvest  of  American 
dollars  this  year.  In  normal  circumstances,  an  army 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  American 
tourists  annually  invades  Europe.  Of  course,  should 
the  present  war  come  to  a  speedy  termination,  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  touring- 
parties  would  doubtless  be  adhered  to.  The  traffic  is 
about  due  to  begin,  and  would  be  at  its  height  during 
June  and  July.  The  traveling  American  is  highly 
gregarious,  and  prefers  to  make  up  large  parties  to 
"  do  "  the  sights  of  the  Old  World  in  company.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  book  pas- 
sages long  beforehand,  and  agents  are  therefore  en- 
abled now  to  see  that  the  numbers  of  visitors  crossing 
the  Atlantic  will  be  very  materially  lessened.  On  this 
side  the  war  has  started  the  season  at  Newport 
earlier  than  usual,  and  many  cottages  are  already 
open.  Along  the  famous  drives  one  sees  the  familiar 
faces  of  summer  residents,  who,  in  past  years,  never 
went  to  Newport  until  late  in  June  or  early  in  July. 
The  conditions  are  the  same  at  Lenox,  where  cot- 
tagers are  arriving  at  their  country-places  for  the  sea- 
son. Workmen  are  furbishing  up  the  grounds,  and 
servants  are  preparing  the  places  for  occupation. 

Patriotism  is  the  ruling  sentiment  with  society 
women  all  over  the  country.  New  Yorkers  have 
taken  to  it  in  a  way  that  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Civil 
War  in  results.  Dinners  and  luncheons  show  a  blaze 
of  national  colors,  and  miniature  battle  -  ships  for 
favors  at  each  plate  is  the  vogue  of  the  hour.  These 
affairs  give  scope  for  an  ingenuity  which  produces 
pretty  and  novel  effects.  For  instance,  a  flag  for  a 
table-cloth,  large  enough  to  permit  a  graceful 
draping  of  the  overlapping  edges.  Add  to  this 
flower  decorations  in  red,  white,  and  blue — "  Maine  " 
spoons,  "Uncle  Sam"  ices,  and  a  set  of  china  ex- 
pressly painted  for  the  occasion — and  you  have  an 
idea  of  one  such  function.  Another  luncheon  intro- 
duced a  "battle-ship  menu"  very  cleverly.  There 
were  to  be  had  Baltimore  oysters,  Manila  soup, 
lobster  a  la  Iowa,  filet  de  boeuf,  San  Francisco 
sauce,  Massachusetts  potatoes,  petit  pois  a  la  Terror, 
cheese  souffle1  a  la  Marblehead,  Philadelphia  squab, 
Oregon  salad,  New  York  ice-cream,  and  gateau  de 
Monterey.  A  dinner  club  had  a  patriotic  dinner 
lately  displaying  a  centre-piece  which  was  a  Goddess 
of  Liberty  two  feet  high,  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
whirligig  of  American  flags,  which  waved  pictur- 
esquely and  revolved  about  the  statuette  through  the 
whole  dinner.  Candles,  bonbons,  and  cakes  were  all 
resplendent  in  red,  white,  and  blue.  Another  idea 
used  's  a  centre-piece  made  to  resemble  the  island  of 
Cub;..  But  patriotism  does  not  appear  solely  in 
gastronomic  matters.  Confections  are  bound  with 
star  spangled  bannens,  dolls'  heads  resemble  Uncle 
Sa  .*,  and  miniature  cannons,  wreathed  in  flowers, 
sut  _ount  boxes  of  sugar-p1  ims.  Everything  popu- 
lar 1^  of  American  make.  If  suspected  of  being 
r'rench,  it  is  tabooed.     Some  flag-boxes  came  from 


Paris  lately  which  showed  only*  twenty  stars.  That 
gave  them  away,  and  the  public  would  have  none  of 
them.  A  pretty  notion  is  note-paper  in  white,  blue, 
or  regimental  gray.  The  white  has  lines  of  red  and 
blue  margining  the  whole  sheet.  The  top  of  each 
sheet  is  decorated  with  an  army  or  navy  flag,  crossed 
American  and  Cuban  flags,  or  the  insignia  of  some 
regiment.  The  paper  is  put  up  in  knapsacks  of  card- 
board, leather,  or  wood,  and  are  made  in  black,  blue, 
buff,  or  in  red  and  black. 

When  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  drove  from 
Buckingham  Palace  on  her  way  back  to  Windsor 
Castle  after  the  drawing-room,  the  other  day,  many 
persons  who  saw  the  procession  were  curious  to 
know  what  was  in  that  mysterious  vehicle  that  looked 
something  like  a  " black  Maria"  and  was  driven  by 
postilions  in  queer -looking,  last -century  liveries. 
One  learns  from  the  Art  Amateur  that  it  contained 
the  royal  plate,  and  was  accompanying  its  owner 
back  to  Windsor—not  all  the  plate  belonging  to 
her  majesty,  for  that  is  valued  at  ^1,750.000  (about 
$8,750,000),  and  it  would  require  several  such  vans  to 
carry  it.  There  is  one  dinner-set  alone  of  pure  gold 
which  dines  one  hundred  and  thirty  guests,  and  in 
another  set  there  are  four  hundred  silver  plates. 
Then  another  is  a  wonderfully  chased  silver  wine- 
cooler,  big  enough  to  seat  two  persons  quite  com- 
fortably, besides  a  lot  of  golden  trophies  and  huge 
pieces  for  the  sideboard— some  captured  from  the 
Spanish  Armada  ;  a  score  or  more  of  gold  shields, 
mounted  on  scarlet,  which  are  displayed  on  the  walls 
of  St.  George's  banqueting-hall  on  state  occasions  ; 
a  peacock  of  precious  stones,  valued  at  ^20,000  ;  a 
tiger's  head  from  India,  with  a  solid  gold  tongue  and 
diamonds  for  teeth,  and  much  that  is  rare  and  curious 
beside.  What  the  mysterious  van  contained  is  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  ;  but  it  was  surely  more  than  the 
spoons  and  forks  used  by  her  majesty's  court  during 
a  few  days*  stay  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Washington  society,  reinforced  by  the  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  have  just  had  an  entertainment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  "sick  and  wounded  in  the  war 
with  Spain,"  and  successfully  too,  for  it  netted  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Tableaux  vivants  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Clifford  Barney  were  the  feature.  The 
programme  included  "  La  Cigale,"  three  "Dresden 
China  Groups,"  "The  Hunt  Ball,"  and,  finally, 
"War,  Victory,  and  Peace."  Miss  Bessie  Davis  as 
"  War"  was  a  glorious  study  in  scarlet,  her  dark  hair 
flowing,  her  fine  eyes  flashing  destruction.  Loud 
applause  and  cries  of  "War!"  "War!"  lasted 
through  the  repeated  glimpses  of  the  tableau.  The 
daughters  of  the  British  embassador,  the  Misses 
Pauncefote  ;  Baron  Reidl,  of  the  A ustro- Hungarian 
legation ;  M.  Zelanoy,  of  the  Russian  legation ; 
Robert  Keeling,  the  miniature  painter ;  George 
Gibbs,  the  illustrator  ;  Miss  Hichborn,  daughter  of 
Commander  Hichborn,  U.  S.  N.,  and  known  far  and 
near  as  "  the  prettiest  girl  you  ever  saw  " — these  and 
many  more  made  up  the  success  of  the  pictures. 
The  gathering  was  brilliant,  all  of  the  company  being 
prominent  persons  in  capital  society,  and  among  the 
crowd,  in  the  near  neighborhood,  were  Senor  Que- 
sada,  of  the  Cuban  legation,  and  Calderon  Carlisle, 
formerly  attorney  for  the  Spanish  legation. 

The  festivities  at  Turin  accompanying  the  semi, 
centennial  of  the  statutes  of  "'48"  seem  to  have 
passed  off  pleasantly,  in  spite  of  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  Italy  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  festival 
attracted  more  than  the  usual  number  of  royal  per- 
sons. The  Emperor  of  Germany  was  an  expected 
guest,  but  failed  to  arrive.  His  absence  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  hesitancy  to  indorse  by  his  presence  the 
statutes  which  he  would  naturally  regard  as  revolu- 
tionary. Italian  royalty  was  on  hand  in  good  num- 
bers, and  helped  to  make  an  imposing  show,  if  indeed 
they  were  not  the  show  itself.  There  were  the  king 
and  queen,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Aosta,  the 
Duchess  Isabella,  Princess  Helena  of  Montenegro, 
and  many  others.  The  party  were  richly  costumed 
and  formed  a  brilliant  picture.  King  Humbert,  un- 
usually serious  and  plainly  nervous,  was  habited  in  a 
rich  uniform  covered  with  decorations.  Queen 
Margherita  looked  as  well  as  she  always  does,  except 
for  a  pallor  which  might  have  been  the  effect  of  a 
sky-blue  gown,  adorned  with  black  velvet  embroid- 
ery. She  wore  a  little  plumed  hat  to  match  the  dress, 
and  dandled  a  white  silk  parasol.  The  Crown  Prin- 
cess Helena  also  wore  pale-blue  silk  with  a  fluffy  white 
boa,  and  a  blue  hat  to  match.  The  Duchess  of 
Genoa,  the  queen's  mother,  wore  pale  mauve,  under 
a  dark  velvet  mantle  and  white  hat,  while  the  Duchess 
Isabella  was  complete  in  pale  green,  which  was  a  good 
foil  to  her  neighbor  the  Duchess  of  Aosta,  who  wore  a 
peach-colored  costume  and  vari-colored  plumes.  The 
men  were  equally  resplendent  in  handsome  uniforms, 
and  decorations,  and  sashes.  Visconti  Venosta,  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  was  truly  gorgeous  in  cloth  of 
silver.  The  royal  party  were  well  received.  The 
king  and  queen  coming  in  first,  received  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome,  to  which  the  king  responded  with  quick, 
nervous  gestures,  and  the  queen  with  a  low,  prolonged 
bow. 

It  is  evident  that  women  do  not  propose  to  be  be- 
hind in  the  matter  of  outdoor  sports.  Next  to 
rowing,  golf  is  now  coming  in  for  a  large  share  of 
attention  at  female  colleges.  At  Wellesley,  the  park 
of  over  three  hundred  acres  affords  an  admirable 
course  of  dale,  woodland,  and  meadow.    The  gen- 


eral landscape,  rich  in  shrubbery  and  foliage,  lends 
much  attractiveness  to  the  grounds.  Members  of 
the  golf  club  are  regularly  coached.  During  the  cold, 
wet  weather  in  the  early  spring  (according  to  the 
Bazar),  golf  drives  and  strokes  were  practiced  in  the 
"bam"  and  the  gymnasium.  So  much  enthusiasm 
is  shown  that  plans  are  being  made  for  match  games 
in  the  autumn  and  for  a  trophy  contest.  Basket-ball 
has  long  been  in  favor  at  Wellesley.  It  is,  like  the 
other  sports,  thoroughly  organized,  each  of  the  four 
college  classes  having  a  team,  with  an  average  of 
fifteen  members.  Inter-class  games  are  frequently 
played.  Tennis  is  perhaps  less  popular,  but  still  has 
a  creditable  following.  The  freshman  tennis  organi- 
zation numbers  about  thirty,  and  that  each  of  the 
other  classes  somewhat  less.  There  are  two  excellent 
clay  courts  near  College  Hall,  which  are  often  the 
scene  of  exciting  match  games.  Walking  clubs,  inde- 
pendently organized  by  groups  of  students,  open  still 
another  avenue  of  exercise,  known  as  "cross-country 
tramps."  Driving  parties,  too,  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, are  often  made  up  to  visit  such  neighboring 
points  of  interest  as  Lexington,  Concord,  and  the  old 
Way-Side  Inn  of  Longfellow  at  South  Sudbury, 

The  Queen-Regent  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  much-needed  popularity  by  her 
recent  subscription  of  a  million  pesetas  toward  a  fund 
to  strengthen  the  Spanish  navy. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 

For  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  May  25th,  the 
transactions    on    the    Stock    and    Bond    Exchange 

show   an   increase  in   business   and   an  advance  in 

prices.     There    were    sales   of   104,000  bonds    and 
9,324  shares  stock,  as  follows  : 
Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

C.  C.  Water  5% 1,000    @    ooj^  99         100 

Market  St.  Ry  5%... 23,000    @  h^-i^Vb  "3^     "3^ 

N.  R.ofCal.  5% 5.000    ©  ioo%-iQol4  vx>% 

N.  Pac.  R.  R.  5%....   8,000    @  100M  ™°% 

Oakland  Gas,  2d  5%..  2,000    @  io8J£  108 

Park&C.  H.Ry6%.  12,000    @  107^  107^ 

Sierra  Ry  of  Cal.  t%.  3,000    @  102  102 J£ 

S.  F.  &  N.  P.  Ry  5%  .  35,ood    @  107  107         107}^ 

S.  P.  R.  of  Ariz.  6%..  6,000    @  103^  103^ 

S.V.Water6% 3.000    ©117  116K 

S.  V.  Water  4% 6,000    ©102^-102  101  & 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.          S '/tares.        Closed.  Bui.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.          5     @    55  57^       58^ 

Spring  Valley  Water.      195     @  100^-100%  100         ioolA 

Gas  aitd  Elec. 

OaklandGas no    @    48-      47v£  48          so 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.         10    @    85  86^ 

Pacific  Lighting  Co..        75     @    51  50K       5* 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.        80    @    87M-  WA.  86M       87^ 

S.  F.  Gas 10    @     2%  '  zM        3H 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .        25     @  244  243         245 

Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.       20    @    96-      95M  g7% 

Street  Ji.  It. 

Market  St 129    @    51&-  51%  $*%      5= 

Presidio 20    @      S%-    8#  &%        9% 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 15     @    43^  43K       44 

Vigorit 200    @     3%  3           3^ 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 4.305     @    20-       18  20 

Hutchinson 530    @    49J4-  48  48K 

Alaska  Packers 20    @    93^  92K       94 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .  3,575     @    61  %-  50  61  6iJ^ 

The  market  advanced  from  one  to  eleven  points, 
the  latter  in  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  on  the 
chartering  by  the  government  of  the  Australia  and 
Zealandia  and  the  probable  leasing  of  the  Alameda, 
due  here  June  9th.  There  is  a  report  on  the  street 
that  the  dividend  of  this  company  will  be  increased 
for  June  to  75  cents  per  share  and  may  be  raised  to 
$1.00  in  July.  There  were  bids  of  75  cents  per 
share  for  the  dividends  for  the  next  three  months 
without  takers.  The  stock  closed  strong  on  the 
street  at  61  bid. 

The  gas  and  electric  stocks  were  strong  and  San 
Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  advanced  two  points  on 
sales  of  80  shares  only. 

The  sugar  stocks  were  strong  and  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  and  Sugar  Company's  stock  gained  two 
points,  closing  at  20  bid  on  the  street.  Hutchinson 
sold  up  to  48^,  and  that  figure  was  bid  for  more. 
This  stock  is  now  paying  50  cents  per  month  and 
will  probably  advance  in  the  near  future,  as  the  real- 
izing of  profits  on  speculative  stock  seems  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  there  is  a  better  demand  for  the  stock  for 
investment. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 


9IG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  TV.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.     238   Montgomery  Street,   S.  F. 
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lional  reputation  as  a  perfect  toi- 
requisite.  Littlehifjherin  price, 
butareasonforit.  This  trade  mark 
on  box  cover  is  a  guarantee  of  AB- 
SOLUTE Purity.  Take  no  sub- 
stitutes which  arc  liable  to  do  harm. 
For  sale  everywhere,  or  mailed  on 
Eccipt  of  25  cents.  (Free  Sample.) 

Mrv^r-<  rnrxir.it,  Co..  *irirtrk,  >'.  J. 


VICI 

I  Leather 
I  Dressing 

}  Lengthens     the    life    of 
\  leather — acts  as  a  preserv- 
*  ative  as  well  as  a  polish. 
j  Keeps  a  new  shoe  from 
5  looking  old — makes  an 
3  old  shoe  look  new.   The 
3  result  of   many  years' 
3  study  of  leather  pecu- 
3  liarities.  Formeu's.wo- 
3  men's,  and  children's 
3  shoes.     Sold  by  all 
3  dealers.  Made  by  the 
I  makers  of  the  famous 
3  Vici  Kid,  famous  for 
I  its  durability  and 
3  softness  -wherever 
3  shoes  are  worn. 

3 

3     An  illustrated 
3  book  about  the 
I  wear  and  care 
I     of  shoes 
{*  mailed  free. 

1  Robert  H. 
3  Foerderer, 

2  Philadelphia,  Pa,  ' 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  3,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhcker  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mkvhr  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullhr  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  0/  Directors  —  B.  A,  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  York. . 


Capital  and  Surplus  -    -  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

)  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
'■•  j  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore; The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

r,,.  (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Ch,caS° j  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschatt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issned  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

Of  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,  81,000,000;    Assets,  83,300,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  In  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civiUzed  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tor 

Branches  : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 822,733,119 

Fald-tJp  Capital  and  Surplus. ...       1,654,916 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  London  curate  the  other  day  received  an  aston- 
ishing answer  to  an  inquiry  after  a  parishioner's  health. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  parishioner,  "sometimes  1  feels 
anyhow  ;  sometimes  I  feels  nohow  ;  and  there  be 
times  when  I  feels  as  stiff  as  a  himmidge." 


Barthe,  the  French  dramatic  author,  calling  once 
upon  a  friend  whose  opinion  he  wished  to  have  re- 
garding his  new  comedy,  found  him  dying,  but,  not- 
withstanding, proposed  to  read  the  play.  "  Con- 
sider," said  the  man,  "  I  have  not  more  than  an  hour 
to  live."  "Aye,"  replied  Barthe,  "  but  1  assure  you 
that  this  will  occupy  only  half  that  time." 


A  newspaper  correspondent  at  the  Battle  of  Atbara 
was  walking  softly  about  the  camp  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  sleepers  on  the  night  before  the  fight,  when 
he  overheard  a  sentimental  Seafortb  Highlander  say 
to  a  comrade:  "Ah,  Tam,  how  many  thousands 
there  are  hame  across  the  sea  thinking  o'  us  the 
nicht."     "Right,  Sandy,"  replied  his  chum  ;    "and 

how  many  millions  there  are  that  don't  care  a . 

Go  to  sleep,  you  fool." 

When  Dupuy  de  Lome  was  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington  he  had  something  of  the  reputation  of 
a  dinner- table  wit.  The  papers  were  filled  with 
conjectures  as  to  whether  Maceo  had  or  had  not  been 
killed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  at  a  dinner  one  evening 
a  well-known  Washington  lady  asked  De  Lome  if 
"Maceo  was  really  dead."  "Madam,"  said  De 
Lome,  with  the  most  courtly  manner,  "  Maceo  may 
not  be  dead,  but  he  is  certainly  buried." 


Robert  Browning  was  once  introduced  to  the 
Chinese  embassador,  the  introducer,  who  acted  as 
interpreter,  observing  that  they  were  both  poets.  In 
the  conversation,  Browning  asked  how  much  poetry 
his  excellency  had  written.  "  Four  volumes,"  was 
the  answer.  "And  what  style  of  poetry  does  your 
excellency  cultivate?"  "Chiefly  the  enigmatical." 
replied  the  other.  ' '  We  felt  doubly  brothers  after 
that,"  was  Browning's  subsequent  comment. 


"Kalsomine"  Hill,  a  little,  twisted,  gnarled  old 
negro  who  fought  with  Grant,  is  in  camp  with  the 
New  York  volunteers,  and  has  attached  himself  to 
Colonel  Welch.  Early  one  morning,  Kalsy  appeared 
at  officers'  head-quarters  with  four  chickens.  The 
fowls  were  quickly  prepared  for  breakfast  before  any 
farmer  could  identify  them.  Colonel  Welch  thus 
cautioned  him :  "  We  must  not  steal,  Kalsy." 
"  You  won'tneed  to.  sah,  while  I'se  along,"  promptly 
replied  Kalsy. 

The  poet,  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  far-famed 
war-poem,  "  Hohenlinden,"  in  which  occurs  the  refer- 
ence to  "  Iser  rolling  rapidly,"  attended  an  evening 
party  on  one  occasion,  and  when  the  gentlemen  were 
securing  their  hats  and  coats  previous  to  departure, 
suddenly  the  lights  went  out.  In  the  confusion  which 
followed,  some  one  pushed  vigorously  against  Camp- 
bell, knocking  him  down-stairs.  The  offending  gen- 
tleman at  once  said  :  "  Beg  pardon,  who's  there  ?  " 
and  a  voice  replied  from  the  depths  below  :  "It  is  I, 
sir,  rolling  rapidly." 

Lord  Selkirk  had  a  formal  garden — an  Italian  gar- 
den, as  it  is  called— and  his  gardener  was  very  proud 
of  it.  One  day,  Lord  Selkirk  found  a  boy  shut  up  in  the 
summer-house  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  at  St.  Mary's 
Isle,  and  was  informed  by  his  gardener  that  it  was  for 
stealing  apples.  On  reaching  the  other  end  of  the 
terrace,  where  there  was  another  summer-house,  Sel- 
kirk beheld  the  gardener's  son  looking  dolefully  out 
of  the  window.  "  Eh,  John,  what's  this  ?  Has  your 
boy  been  stealing,  too?"  "  Na,  na,  my  lord,"  was 
the  answer  ;  "  I  just  put  him  in  for  symmetry." 

An  American  woman  in  London  engaged  a  cab  to 
convey  her  to  Euston  Station,  and  urged  the  cabby  to 
drive  fast,  as  her  lime  was  limited.  After  proceeding 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  a  funeral  pace  the  passenger 
warned  the  cabby  to  whip  the  horse.  He  did  so,  but 
the  speed  soon  subsided  to  the  original  pace.  Again 
the  lady  remonstrated,  saying:  "Can't  you  whip 
your  horse  on  some  tender  part  to  wake  him  up  a 
bit  ?  "  The  jehu  looked  at  her  a  moment  and  replied, 
soberly  :  "  Well,  miss,  I've  hit  the  pore  'oss  all  over 
'is  body,  except  'is  left  ear,  and  I'm  keepin'  that  for 
the  Euston  Road."  _ 

Louis  Gallet,  a  French  musician,  presented  himself 
at  the  director's  room  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris 
one  evening  during  the  administration  of  Eugene 
Ritt.  The  latter  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  dignity 
of  the  place,  and  remarked  as  the  visitor  took  off  his 
topcoit  that  he  was  not  in  evening-dress.  "Yes, 
my  dear  director,"  returned  Gallet,  "lam  come  just 
as  I  was.  So  very  much  pressed.  However,  I  have 
not  had  to  cross  the  theatre."  "Ah."  he  sighed, 
"  but  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  one  ought  always  to 
be  in  evening- dress."  "Nevertheless,"  Gallet  an- 
swered, lightly,  "  I  just  now  saw  Jean  de  Reszk<2  very 
stylish,  no  doubt,  but  in  a  frock-coat— a  frock-coat  1 " 
"  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt,  but— but— he  is  a  tenor  1  " 


Cardinal  Wiseman  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  rough 
Irish  lad  who  entered  the  confessional  of  a  priest  and 
hinted    at  sanguinary    revelations.      "What,    is    it 

\ 


murtherye  mane?"  "  Indade,  an' it  is,  father,  and 
a  many  of  them.  What,  father,  now,  if  it  raoight 
be  a  matther  of  six  or  eight  ? "  He  recounted  a 
grewsome  list.  "I  don't  think  there  were  any 
more,"  he  said,  doubtfully,  as  he  closed.  "Now, 
what  were  all  these  people  ?  "  sternly  demanded  the 
confessor.  "Well,  father,  they  was  jist  tax- 
githerers."  "  Tax-githerers  is  it,  ye  say  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  priest ;  "now  why  didn't  ye  tell  that  at  first? 
There  was  no  need  to  be  takin'  up  me  time  ;  ye  don't 
come  here  to  gossip  ;  ye  come  to  confess  yer  sins  1 " 


CAUSE    FOR    CORRECTION. 


A  Story  of  Wounded  Pride. 


It  was  evident  when  the  man  rapped  at  the  door  of 
the  backwoods  cabin  that  he  felt  that  he  had  a  griev- 
ance. 

"  Somethin'  wrong,  stranger  ?  "  inquired  the  man 
who  came  in  answer  to  his  knock,  noticing  his  excited 
condition. 

"  Wronp  !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger.  "Wrong! 
Well,  I  should  think  there  was.  I  met  a  boy  about 
half  a  mile  up  the  road  that  I  think  belongs  to  you." 

"  Long,  gawky  boy  with  a  coon-skin  cap  ?"  asked 
the  man  in  the  cabin. 

"That's  the  one,"  returned  the  stranger.  "He 
had  a  gun  and  was  evidently  out  after  squirrels." 

"Big,  old-fashioned,  muzzle- loading  gun?"  sug- 
gested the  native. 

"Yes;  a  big  gun  about  half  a  foot  longer  than 
he  is,"  answered  the  stranger.  "  I  didn't  stop  to  see 
whether  it  was  a  muzzle-loader  or  not,  but  I  guess  it 
was.     It  didn't  look  new  enough  for  anything  else." 

"That  was  Ike  all  right  enough,"  said  the  native. 
"  What  d'ye  want  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  want  him  thrashed,"  replied  the  stranger,  with 
emphasis.  "  I  want  him  thrashed  good  and  hard  so 
that  he'll  have  a  little  sense." 

"  That's  takin"  a  purty  big  contract,  stranger,"  said 
the  native,  doubtfully.  "  He's  a  right  lively  boy,  an' 
there  ain't  any  one  in  these  parts  has  licked  him  yet, 
except  his  dad,  which  is  me." 

"  Well,  you're  the  one  that  I  want  to  thrash  him." 

"Oh,  that's  differ'nt.  I  thought  mebbe  you  was 
goin'  to  try  it  yourself.  I  don't  mind  k'ckin'  him 
when  it's  needful,  jest  so's  to  keep  him  in  line  an' 
teach  him  that  the  ol'  man  is  some  consider'ble  yet. 
What's  he  been  doin'  ?  " 

"  He  shot  at  me  as  I  came  along  the  road,"  re- 
plied the  stranger. 

"  Sure  about  that  ?  "  asked  the  native,  doubtfully. 

"Sure?  Of  course  I'm  sure.  He  yelled  out  that 
I'd  scared  a  sai'irrel  he  w/is  after,  and  he  was  .r*vng 
to  wing  me  ju^t  to  teach  .»ie  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
Then  he  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired." 

"  An'  you're  here  to  kick  about  it  1 "  exclaimed  the 
native.  "  Well,  don't  you  worry  no  more  about  that 
boy,  stranger.  I'll  tan  him  good  and  plenty,  and 
don't  you  forgit  it.  Aimed  at  you  delib'rate  an"  never 
hit  you,  did  he  ?  Why,  shootin'  like  that'll  disgrace 
the  hull  family.  Glad  you  spoke  of  it,  stranger.  If 
you  hear  any  yellin'  as  you  go  down  the  road  you  kin 
know  I'm  teachin"  that  boy  of  mine  that  he  can't  ruin 
the  reputation  of  two  generations  without  havin'  to 
suffer  fer  it." — Chicago  Post. 


Love's  Victory. 

"  Must  you  go,  Gerald?"  said  the  young  woman, 
with  tremulous  lips. 

"I  must,  darling!"  answered  Gerald  Pankey, 
straining  her  to  his  heart  again.  "  The  voice  of  my 
country  calls.     I  obey." 

"  Oh,  Gerald  !    It  will  break  my  heart !  " 

"No,"  said  the  young  man,  after  some  reflection, 
"it  will  not.  I  shall  write  to  you  every  day,  you 
know." 

A  mournful  silence  fell  upon  them,  and  she  listened 
mechanically  to  the  ticking  of  his  watch,  directly  be- 
neath her  ear.  Even  as  she  listened,  however,  a 
sound  from  a  distance  broke  faintly  upon  the  other 
ear. 

It  was  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

The  youth  roused  himself. 

"Claribel,"  he  said,  "I  did  not  know  it  was  so 
late.  It  is  time  for  me  to  leave  you.  I  must  snatch 
a  few  hours  of  sleep  ere  I  take  my  departure  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deadly  conflict  whose  issue,  while  it  can 
not  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty  so  far  as  the  final 
triumph  of  American  arms  is  concerned,  is  yet  so 
fraught  with  peril  to  the  individual,  who  becomes  a 
mere  unit  in  the  conquering  army,  and  loses  thereby 
his  identity,  as  it  were " 

"Oh,  Gerald,  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  that 
way  !     I  can  not  endure  it !  " 

"  I  find  it  something  of  an  effort  myself,"  admitted 
the  young  militiaman.  "  I  will  harrow  up  your  feel- 
ings no  longer.     Claribel,  dearest,  good-by  1 " 

*  *  #  *  *  *  * 

How  slowly  the  days,  with  their  weary  burden  of 
waiting  and  of  suffering,  dragged  themselves  into  the 
past  I 

True  to  his  promise,  Gerald  Pankey  wrote  to  Clar- 
ibel Nickelhurst  daily — for  three  days. 

Then  a  day  passed  without  a  letter. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  there  was  a  ring 
at  the  door-bell  of  the  Nickelhurst  dwelling. 

Filled  with  dread,  and  anticipating  a  telegram  con- 
veying the  news  that  something  terrible  had  hap- 
pened to  her  absent  lover,  Claribel  answered  the  bell 
herself. 

"Gerald!" 


"Claribel!" 

When  the  violence  of  their  emotions  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  they  sat,  band  in  hand,  in  the 
dimly  lighted  parlor,  she  said  : 

"  It  was  too  hard  to  stay  away  from  me,  was  it, 
love?  And  you  got  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  day,  so 
you  could  come  and  see  me  once  more,  did  you?" 

And  she  smoothed  the  hair  away  from  his  fore- 
head, and  looked  into  his  eyes  with  a  yearning  fond- 
ness that  had  something  almost  motherly  in  it. 

"It  isn't  that,  dearest,"  he  answered.  "The  sur- 
geons rejected  me."  ' 

"Rejected  you!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  in 
which  indignation,  surprise,  and  joy  seemed  to 
struggle  for  the  mastery.     "  What  for  ?  " 

"  Because  I  smoke  these  things,  darling  !  "  he  re- 
plied. 

Hereupon  Gerald  took  from  an  inner  pocket  a 
small,  oblong,  pasteboard  box,  extracted  something 
therefrom,  lit  it,  and  proceeded  to  fill  the  room  with 
that  peccant,  morbific,  utterly  insupportable,  and 
wholly  indescribable  stench  that  accompanies  the 
burning  of  a  coffin-nail. — Ex. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


What  They'd  Do— If  ! 
The  roan  who's  lost  a  finger,  or 

Is  shy  a  little  toe, 
Now  sits  around  and  tells  us  what 

He'd  do  "if  he  could  go." 

The  fellow  who  is  color-blind 

And  he  whose  locks  are  white. 
Talk  bravely  of  what  they  would  do 
"  If  they  could  go  to  fight !  " 

And  he  whose  doctor  tells  hira  that 

His  heart  is  out  of  whack, 
Is  fairly  dying  for  a  chance 

To  "rip  them  up  the  back." 

As  for  the  able-bodied  men 
Who  linger  here  to-day, 
Ah,  well,  of  course,  they'd  all  enlist, 
"  If  they  could  get  away." 

— Chicago  News. 


Take  Your  Choice. 
Brave  Dewey  in  the  dead  of  night 
Sailed  past  the  fortress  of  Cavite. 

And  when  he  reached  Manila  Bay, 
Beyond  the  guns  of  Cavite, 

He  sank  the  boasted  Spanish  fleet, 
And  then  he  silenced  Fort  Cavite. 

The  situation  is  one  of  gravity 
Unless  he  takes  and  holds  Fort  Cavite. 

— Chicago  Tnt'ii-  e. 


She  Doeth  What  She  Can. 
She  sits  alone  in  the  window  seat, 
Watching  the  soldiers  who  throng  the  street, 
A  tear  clings  fast  to  her  gentle  eye, 
Her  bosom  heaves  with  a  sudden  sigh, 
And  her  slender  fingers  that  clutch  the  sill 
Wave  a  proud  adieu  with  a  royal  will. 
But  her  mouth  in  its  motion  never  slacks 
O'er  the  gum  she  cheweth  to  pay  the  tax. 

There  are  women  who  go  to  the  battle  front, 
wVmien  in  hospitals  bearing  the  brunt, 
Women  who  serve  'neath  the  Red  Cross  sign, 
Women  whose  mission  seems  half  divine. 
But  Annabel  sits  at  the  window  high, 
She  can  not  go  where  the  bullets  fly, 
But  steadily  onward  through  packs  and  packs, 
She  cheweth  the  gum  to  pay  the  tax. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Soldier's  Good-By. 
She  bravely  bade  her  Horace  good-by, 

That  girl  with  the  auburn  hair, 
And  smiled  through  the  tear  that  dimmed  her  eye, 

That  girl  with  the  auburn  hair, 
And  she  kissed  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  kissed 
him. 

That  girl  with  the  auburn  hair, 
And  kissed  him.  and  kissed  him,  and  kissed  him, 
And  kissed  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  kissed  him, 
And  his  soldier  comrades  had  to  assist  him 

To  leave  that  girl  so  fair. — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  number  of  pilgrims  who  left  Suez  for  Mecca 
from  January  5th  to  February  22d  was  1,870 — 74 
Egyptians,  1,620  Turks,  92  Russians,  74  Kaffirs,  7 
Algerians.  1  Indian,  1  Bosnian,  and  1  Tunisian. 
This  year  the  inhabitants  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  are 
forbidden  from  taking  part  in  the  pilgrimage,  from 
sanitary  reasons,  as  Djeddah  has  been  officially  de- 
clared pestiferous,  and  the  government  are  seeing 
that  their  orders  are  strictly  carried  out.  This  pro- 
hibition has  now  been  repeated  for  many  years,  and 
is  considered  a  great  grievance  by  the  Arabs. 


Oar  American  Policy. 
The  policy  of  this  country  regarding  foreign  com- 
plications seems  likely  to  remain  conservative.  The 
Monroe  doctrine,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
our  leading  politicians,  will  be  sustained,  but  patience 
and  prudence  in  official  quarters  will  restrain  the 
exuberance  of  public  opinion.  The  wisest  and  most 
prudent  course  for  the  rheumatic  and  the  malarious 
is  to  use  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  also 
cures  kidney  complaint  and  dyspepsia. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


11^  Woman  in  Red 

as  above,  which,  is  found  on  the  label  of 
every  bos,  is  the  emblem  of  the  perfect 
silver  polish.     Look  for  it  when  buying 

Its  merits — not  found  in  others — have  made 
it  famous  around  the  world.  The  state- 
ment of  some  dealers  that  others  are  "just 
the  same,"  or  "just  as  good,"  13  false.  IV  s 
unlike  all  others.     Grocers  sell  it. 

Send  for  FBEE  trial  quantity  and  see  the  dif- 
ference.   Box,  post-paid,  15  cts.  in  stamps. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


"Tell  the  class  what  an  island  is,  Sammy." 
"  Yes'm  ;  an  island  is  a  body  of  land  surrounded  by 
United  States  battle-ships." — Chicago  Record. 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and   Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897* 

Doric. ,  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  18 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday  July     7 

Gaelic.   (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  July  26 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf>  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  A.  M.,  May  1, 
6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  June  5,  transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan ports(from  Folsom  Street 
Wharf),  10  a.  M.,  May  i8,  June  5,  26, 
July  17,  Aug  4,  25,  transfer  at  Portland, 
Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
m.,  May  i,  6,   11,  16,   21,  26,  31,  June  5,   and  every 
fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  May  2,  8,  14,  20, 
26,  June  1,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  9  a.m.,  May 
*>  Si  9>  J3>  !7>  2i>  25>  =9>  June  2,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  {Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m.,  May  3,  7,  n,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31,  June  4,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,,  May  12,  June  10,  July  8. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre. 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EANIC 


Sailing    of    June 
for 
Honolulu  canceled. 

S.     S.    Uoana    sails 


1st, 


11^^     Honolulu  and    Auckland    for 
(OfHiDuR&h  Syd-ne?'  Wedncsday,  June  i5, 


ery  St 


Spreckelg  &  Bros.  Co.,  A, 
Freight  Office,  327  Market  ! 


.,  114  Montgom- 
,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  AND  RED  STAR  LINES 

To  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Sailing  under  British  and  Belgian  Flags. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Southampton,  Queens- 
town,  Liverpool,  and  Antwerp. 


EMPIRE    LINE 

To    Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  CO. 
30  Montgomery  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal    Mall    Steamers 
Sailing  under  the  British  Flag. 

NEW  TORK-QUEENSTOWN-LIVERPOOL 

Sailings  from  New  York  Wednesdays, 

12  noon. 

TEUTONIC June     1.  .June  20.  .Aug     3., Aug.  31 

BRITANNIC June    8.  July    6.  .Aug.  10..  .Sept.   7 

MAJESTIC June  15 . .  July   13 . . Aug.  17. . .Sept.  14 

GERMANIC June  23. .July  20. .Aug.   24. .Sept. 21 

Cymric,     600   feet   long,    12,552   tons.     New 

Twin-Screw  Cargo  ana  Passenger  Steamer. 

Special  sailings  according  to  tide. 

June  21st July  27th.     Berths  $60.00  and  upwards. 

All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  and  outside. 
S.  TENNEY  FRENCH,  General  Western  A 
For  passage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER,  61^ 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  steamship 
Pacific  Coast, 
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Irving  Institute. 

The  alumnae  of  Irving  Institute  held  their  annual 
lunch  and  reunion  on  Friday,  May  20th,  at  the  home 
of  their  president,  Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Davis,  in  Ross 
Valley.  Those  present  were  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Church,  Mme.  Herrera,  Miss  Pinkham,  Miss  Estelle 
Guppy,  Miss  Jeannette  Stewart,  Miss  Lutie  Lucas, 
and  Miss  Florence  Smart,  of  the  faculty,  and  Mrs. 
Isabel  Stewart  Bostwick,  Mrs.  Anita  Boole  McKee, 
Mrs.  Clara  Boole  Davis,  Mrs.  Marian  Morrison 
Cornell,  Mrs.  Teen  Goodall  Keil,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Palache  Rosenberg,  Mrs.  Dollie  Rundle  Chapman, 
Mrs.  Ida  McKinley  Morse,  Mrs.  Agnes  Marshall 
Spaulding,  and  Miss  Cochran. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Irving 
Institute  and  Conservatory  of  Music  were  held  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  19th,  at  Golden  Gate  Hall. 
The  graduates  of  the  academic  departr.ient  were  Miss 
Maud  Madaline  Carleton,  Miss  Maud  Marian  Case, 
Miss  Ethel  Amelia  Clary,  Miss  Aileen  Lolita  Day, 
Miss  Gertrude  Druzella  Featherstone,  Miss  Mabel 
Elizabeth  Gale,  Miss  Mabel  Henrietta  Korts,  Miss 
Emily  Rodewald,  Miss  Mae  Neill,  Miss  Mabel  Jay 
Norris,  Miss  Sadie  Irene  Smith,  Miss  Blanche  Juliette 
Southack,  and  Miss  Maybelle  Stone.  The  graduates 
from  the  Conservatory  of  Music  were  Miss  Jessie  B. 
Lyon,  Miss  Lilla  Boole,  Miss  Josephine  Stone,  Miss 
Hattie  Jackson,  Miss  Grace  de  Forest,  Miss  Annie 
Kress,  Miss  Ethel  Lieb,  Miss  Mayme  Spear,  Miss 
Sallie  Coward,  Miss  Amy  Gunn,  Miss  Edith  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  Lena  Atkins,  Miss  Ellie  Ranno,  Miss 
Myrtle  Lieb,  Miss  Maude  Case,  Miss  Ethel  Clary, 
Miss  Aileen  Day,  Miss  Mabel  Gale,  Miss  Blanche 
Southack,  and  Miss  Mabel  Norris. 

The  Irving  Institute,  at  the  close  of  its  twenty-first 
year,  announces  its  removal  to  the  commodious  man- 
sion on  the  north-east  corner  of  California  and  Bu- 
chanan Streets.  It  prepares  its  pupils  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  and  also  has  connections  with  the  prin- 
cipal Eastern  colleges  in  all  of  the  branches  of  edu- 
cation. 

♦ 

For  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  has  generously  given  the 
use  of  her  residence,  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Buchanan  Streets,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May 
28th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  Society.  A 
most  interesting  literary  and  musical  entertainment 
will  be  given  and  refreshments  will  be  served.  The 
public  is  earnestly  requested  to  assist  this  most 
worthy  charity. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  is  to  receive  a  benefit  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons,  May  28th  and  29th, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Caesar  Bertheau,  2112  Vallejo 
Street.  His  children,  Rudolph  and  Helen,  have 
arranged  a  novel  exhibition  in  the  way  of  a  fac- 
simile in  tin  of  a  scene  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
War,  in  which  there  are  exact  reproductions  of  Em- 
peror Frederick  and  Marshal  McMahon,  with  their 
staffs.  This  is  probably  the  most  complete  set  of  toy 
soldiers — some  three  thousand  in  all — in  this  country, 
The  price  of  admission  will  be  twenty-five  cents. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lieutenant  Philip 
Van  Home  Lansdale,  U.  S.  N.,  to  Miss  Ethel  Ship- 
ley Smith.  Lieutenant  Lansdale  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Philip  Lansdale,  U.  S.  N.  Miss  Smith  is  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  of  this 
city,  and  great-granddaughter  of  General  Nathaniel 
Greene.    The  time  for  the  wedding  has  not  been  set. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement 
of  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Miss 
Laura  Williams,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Williams,  of  Chicago.  The  time  for  the  wedding 
has  not  been  set. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  A.  Sabin  and  Dr.  R. 
W.  M.  Payne  will  take  place  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  1st.  The  maid 
of  honor  will  be  Mi*  Pearl  Sabin  and  the  brides- 
maids will  comprise  Miss  Alice  Cowen,  Miss  Alice 
Sprague,  Miss  Jessie  Hooper,  Miss  May  Crowell, 
Miss  Fay  Randall,  and  Miss  Virginia  Randall. 
There  will  be  a  reception  afterward  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin,  2628 
California  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Moore  will  give  a  dancing-party  on 
Saturday  evening,  May  28th,  at  her  home  in  Bel- 
vedere. 

Miss  Susan  Blanding  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch- 
party  recently  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  on  Franklin  Street,  and 
entertained  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Edna 
Hopkins,  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  and  Miss  Edith 
McBean. 

About  twenty-five  of  the  artist  friends  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Matthews  gave  them  a  dinner-party 
at  a  down-town  restaurant  on  Monday  evening,  May 
23d,  prior  to  their  departure  for  Europe.  An  elab- 
orate menu  was  served,  the  name-cards  done  by  vari- 
ous artists  were  happy  conceits,  and  the  table  decora- 
tions were  beautiful.  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  presided, 
and  in  a  neat  speech  wished  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews 
a  bon  voyage  and  a  safe  return.  Addresses  were 
also  made  by  Mr.  Matthews,  Mrs.  Chittenden,  Mr. 
Harry  Stuart  Fonda,  Professor  W.  D.  Armes,  Mr. 
A.  Altman,  Mr.  Tharp,  of  the  School  of  Design, 
and  others.        _     

Death  of  Mrs.  Pixley. 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pixley,  wife  of  the  former  editor 
of  the  Argonaut,  died  at  her  country-home  at  Corte 
Madera,  Marin  County,  about  midnight  on  Thurs- 
day, May  27th.  The  cause  of  her  death  was  due  to 
an  affection  of  the  heart.  She  was  in  comparatively 
good  health  when  she  left  her  home  in  this  city  last 
Tuesday.  Mrs.  Pixley  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1833,  and  was  Miss  Amelia  Van  Reynegom,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Van  Rey- 
negom, one  of  the  old  colonial  families.  She  was  mar- 
ried here  in  1853.  She  was  of  great  assistance  to  her 
husband  in  his  literary  work,  and  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  art,  in  which  she  was  accomplished,  and  to 
charity.  She  was  universally  beloved  for  her  quiet, 
unostentatious  work  in  this  way,  and  there  are  many 
who  will  mourn  her  untimely  loss.  Her  interest  in 
religious  work  was  also  great,  and  it  was  through  her 
instrumentality  that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  was  founded  in  this  city  and  also 
maintained.  Mrs.  Pixley  was  a  woman  of  education, 
of  charming  personality,  and  strong  character,  and 
one  whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  was  always 
desired.  The  date  for  the  interment  has  not  been 
determined. 

MUSICAL   NOTES. 


The  Loring  Club. 

The  Loring  Club  gave  its  fourth  concert  of  the 
twenty-first  season  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  May  25th.  A  large  and  fashionable 
audience  was  present.  The-  club  was  assisted  by 
the  Oakland  Hughes  Club  of  one  hundred  female 
voices,  and  the  concert  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes.  The  soloists  were  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Priest-Fine,  Mrs.  Carrie  Brown  Dexter,  ,and  Mr. 
George  McBride.  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Smith  and 
Mrs.-^.  H.  Daly  were  the  piano  accompanists,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Bretherick  presided  at  the  organ.  The 
following  excellent  programme  was  highly  enjoyed  : 

"  King  Wittai's  Drinking  Song,"  Hatton  ;  "  Pro- 
posal," Osgood;  "I  Softly  Dream,"  Mohring  ;  "I 
Am  So  Nervous,"  Kucken  ;  "  The  Voice  of  Spring," 
D.  P.  Hughes  ;  "Hymn  to  Music,"  Lachner  ; 
"  Aime  Moi,"  Chopin  ;  "  Spring,"  Henschel  ;  "  The 
Pilgrims'  Chorus,"  R.  Wagner  ;  "  Birds  of  Spring 
Waltz,"  Brinkworth  ;  "  Inflammatus,"  Rossini. 

The  Forum  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Forum  Club  gave  an  enjoy- 
able entertainment  in  their  club-rooms  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  May  25th.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  programme  quite  interesting  and  well  presented. 
The  selections  were  as  follows  : 

Piano  solos  (a)  "  Preludes,"  Chopin,  (bJ"Gz.- 
votte  and  Musette,"  Eugene  d'Albert,  Miss  Marian 
Bear  ;  "  A  Fair  Encounter,"  a  comedietta  in  one  act 
by  Mr.  Charles  Marsham  Rae,  cast  by  Mrs.  B. 
Wickliffe-Harris  and  Miss  Edna  Elsmere ;  vocal 
solo,  Mrs.  Frederick  Wilson;  "The  Window  Cur- 
tain," Felix  Morris,  Mrs.  Minnie  Tittel-Brune ; 
"  Playing  the  Society  Belle,"  Bertha  M.  Wilson, 
Miss  Selina  Cohen  ;  potion  scene  from  ' '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  Miss  Pearl  Ladd  ;  musical  selections,  the 
Hawaiian  Quartet;  "The  Three  Misses  Biddle,"  a 
comedy  in  one  act  by  Alice  Yates  Grant  and  Edwin 
Star  Belknap,  cast  by  Miss  May  Sullivan,  Miss  Stella 
Henry,  Miss  Grace  Whitney,  and  Mr.  George  Austin 
Denison. 

Signor  M.  Y.  Ferrer,  the  veteran  guitarist,  has 
been  tendered  a  benefit  by  his  many  friends,  which 
will  take  place  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall 
on  Tuesday  evening,  May  31st.  There  will  be  a 
host  of  volunteers,  including  the  Press  Club  Quartet, 
the  Mandolinata  Club,  Mrs.  Alfred  Abbey,  Mr. 
Frank  Coffin,  Mrs.  Adele  F.  Wightman,  Miss 
Leonore  Ferrer,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Johannsen. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Society  is  making 
an  effort  to  give  another  series  of  concerts  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Fritz  Scheel. 


A  holiday  is  approaching.  Monday  will  be  Deco- 
ration or  Memorial  Day.  It  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  many  to  get  out  of  town  who  have  few 
leisure  days.  The  first  question  naturally  is,  "Where 
shall  we  go  "  ?  We  suggest  that  the  best  plan  will  be 
to  take  that  long-contemplated  trip  to  Mt.  Tamalpais. 


General  John  G.  Maxwell,  of  the  Forty-Second 
Highlanders,  who  recently  led  his  division  in  the 
attack  on  the  Dervish  position  at  the  Battle  of 
Athura  in  the  Soudan,  was  married  several  years  ago 
to  Miss  Louise  Bonynge,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Bonynge,  who  formerly  resided  in  this  city. 


California's  Polish  Colony. 

Among  the  many  attempts  at  colonization  that 
have  been  made  in  California  in  the  last  generation, 
probably  the  most  interesting  was  that  of  a  number 
of  Poles,  who,  tiring  of  the  Russian  rule— which  was 
bearing  even  more  heavily  than  usual  upon  freedom 
of  speech  and  political  opinion  among  them — re- 
solved to  come  to  California  to  pursue  a  course  of 
cooperative  farming.  It  was  recently  described  at 
length  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The  colony 
which  settled  in  Anaheim,  in  Orange  County,  in 
1877-78,  comprised  thirty  -  three  painters,  actors, 
editors,  orators,  and  litterateurs  of  Poland,  among 
them  being  Henryk  Sienldewicz,  Michael  Kroschiki 
{the  painter),  Vladskot  (who  has  since  acquired  a 
world-wide  fame  as  a  writer  of  patriotic  odes),  and 
Mme.  Modjeska  and  her  husband,  Count  Bozenta, 
and  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  pastoral, 
easy-going  existence  and  to  study  art.  They  had  no 
social  or  political  problem  to  settle  or  theory  to 
prove,  but  came  as  a  happy  company  of  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  who  loved  art  and  proposed 
to  help  one  another  in  their  several  pursuits. 

The  story  of  the  organization  of  a  club  in  Poland 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  has  been  told  by 
Mme.  Modjeska — how  the  members  met  at  one 
another's  homes  ;  how  life  in  a  republic  became  the 
dream  of  some  of  the  club  ;  how  a  circular  printed 
in  French  and  circulated  in  Poland  lauded  California, 
its  climate,  and  its  agricultural  resources  to  the  skies  ; 
and  how  that  circular  was  the  seed  from  which  the 
Polish  colony  in  this  State  had  sprung.  The  sum  of 
forty-eight  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  by  the 
members  of  the  club,  and  in  1876  the  colony  sailed 
for  this  country.  On  arriving  in  California  the  party 
was  immediately  set  upon  by  real-estate  agents,  who 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  sell  property 
to  the  new-comers.  The  Poles  finally  settled  on 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  Santa  Ana 
Valley,  near  Anaheim. 

By  the  summer  of  1877  all  preparations  had  been 
made,  ditches  had  been  dug,  and  the  ground  was 
ready  for  cultivation.  This  had  taken  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  still  there  were  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  be  spent  in  stocking  the  farm  with  many  things 
that  the  artistic  colonists  had  never  before  dreamed 
of,  so  that  by  the  spring  of  1878  nearly  all  their  capi- 
tal had  been  exhausted,  and  the  necessity  of  hard 
work  stared  them  in  the  face.  Their  idol  had  been 
shattered  ;  they  found  cooperative  ranch  life  beset 
with  troubles  and  subject  to  daily  losses  ;  and  hands 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  wield  the  pen  and  the 
brush  were  unwilling  to  guide  the  plow  and  harrow 
the  soil. 

Under  such  conditions  .any  colony  must  fail,  and 
this  one  was  no  exception,  although  Mme.  Modjeska 
and  Count  Bozenta  worked  hard  to  make  it  a  success. 
By  May,  1878,  the  forty-eight  thousand  dollars  was 
gone,  and  there  was  no  income  ;  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  died  ;  and  the  colony  quickly  went  to  pieces. 
All  the  members  left  Anaheim  one  by  one,  and  finally 
Mme.  Modjeska  and  her  husband  settled  on  a  smaller 
and  private  ranch  near  the  place. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  figure  to-day  of 
this  unique  group  of  colonists  is  Henryk  Sienldewicz, 
the  author  of  "Quo  Vadis"and  other  well-known 
novels.  At  the  time  of  the  attempt  at  colonization 
he  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-two,  described  as 
"  short,  black-eyed,  and  thoughtful."  He  was  writing 
then,  and  it  was  while  here  that  he  produced  the 
"Charcoal  Sketches"  in  his  short  stories  ;  and  while 
he  wrote  and  others  painted  and  smoked,  crops  per- 
ished for  want  of  attention  and  fruit-trees  withered 
and  died.  It  is  related  that  the  colony  barn  burned 
up  one  day  while  the  colony  symphony  club,  of  which 
Sienkiewicz  was  a  member,  was  reveling  in  Bach  out 
among  the  oak-trees.  It  seems  that  each  member  of 
the  colony  had  a  particular  task  assigned  him,  and 
Sienkiewicz's  work  consisted  of  milking  and  attending 
the  stables,  but  this  proved  far  from  congenial  to  him, 
and  he  let  things  go.  He  had  a  table  fixed  up  be- 
neath a  live-oak  tree  in  the  northern  part  of  the  col- 
ony, and  there  he  would  read,  and  smoke,  and  write 
all  day  long.  In  spite  of  the  condition  to  which  he, 
as  well  as  the  others,  had  been  reduced  by  the  failure 
of  their  scheme,  he  was  good-natured  and  cheerful 
withal.  When  the  colony  broke  up  he  went  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  lived  at  the  old  Pico  House  for  some 
months.  Here  he  was  frequently  seen  walking  with 
Mme.  Modjeska  and  her  husband.  Sienkiewicz 
worked  hard  while  in  Los  Angeles,  and  by  the  sale  of 
his  American  sketches  in  Cracow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
got  enough  money  to  return  to  his  native  land,  where 
he  has  since  achieved  fame  by  his  powerful  historical 
novels. 

Mme.  Modjeska  commenced  the  study  of  English 
on  leaving  the  colony,  with  a  view  to  returning  to  the 
stage  and  trying  her  art  in  the  English  language. 
In  September,  1879,  she  appeared  in  San  Francisco 
in"Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  and  has  since  been  very 
popular  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


—  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.  have  just  re- 
ceived  a  splendid  assortment  of  little  dinner  cards  ; 
just  the  thing  at  the  present  time  for  dainty  luncheons 
and  the  smaller  dinner  parties. 


Jo!? 


anEK>. 


As  a  table  water  is  unsurpassed. 
— London  Hospital  Gazette. 


Pears' 

We  perspire  a  pint  a 
day  without  knowing  it  ; 
ought  to.  If  not,  there's 
trouble  ahead.  The  ob- 
structed skin  becomes 
sallow  or  breaks  out  in 
pimples.  The  trouble  goes 
deeper,  but  this  is  trouble 
enough. 

If  you  use  Pears'  Soap, 
no  matter  how  often,  the 
skin  is  clean  and  soft  and 
open  and  clear. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


MONT-ROUCE 

VINEYARD, 

Livermore  Valley,  California. 

'PARIS  EXPOSITIONS  BOLD  MEDAL' 

THE    HICHEST    AWARD. 

CHAUCHE  &  BON 

17  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE! 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

"Will  be  Open  for  the  Reception  of  Guests 


Owing  to  the  favorable  weat!  =r  conditions  in  the 
Shasta  region  and  at  the  request  of  many  patrons,  The 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of 
guests  Wednesday,  June  1st,  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

The  reasonable  charges  and  the  superior  management 
which  have  characterized  this  well-known  resort  will  be 
continued. 

Applicants  for  accommodations  prior  to  June  1st  should 
address  MR.  GEORGE  SCHONEWALD,  Manager, 
Room  59,  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco.  After 
above  date  they  should  address  him  at  Castle  Crag, 
Shasta  County,  Cal. 


Hot  mineral  water  runs 
into  swimming  tank  all  the 
time  at  ^Etna  Springs. 

Round-trip  tickets,  $7. 

W.  L.  Mitchell,  Manager.  P.  V.  Owen,  City  Agt.  CaU  Bldg 

DEER     PARK     INN. 

A  superb  resort  in  the  Sierras.     6,507  feet 
elevation.     Opens  June  1st.     Information 
BOOM  1,  FLOOD  BUILDING,  S.  F. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CD. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.  F.  TRACY. 

AN    EXCELLENT 

|U|  P  A   I         Properly  prepared   and  prompUy 
I VI  E/\  bh     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRILL,   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most  ~V%   A    I        ML    ^^^m 
Popular     Dining      |«#  £k  ■        M\  f_~  fc 

Apartment  in  town.      I      *    ■  ■■  ^»  ^J  B"" 

OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Rialto,  Cal.,  May  22,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  kindly  furnish  me 
with    the    address    of    ' '  Julien's    Academy,    Paris, 
France  "  ?  Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  V.  Perry. 
[We   do  not  know  the  street  and  number.     Per- 
haps some  reader  can  give  it. — Eds.  I 


May  30,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  r6sum6  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay,  who  came  over  from 
Europe  10  attend  the  wielding  of  her  son,  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Mackay,  will  sail  for  London  on  June  1st. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,  after  their  brief 
honeymoon  trip,  will  occupy  the  Tiffany  house  at 
Westbury,  Lt  I.,  which  they  have  recently  taken,  and 
where  they  will  probably  remain  until  August,  when 
they  will  go  to  Newport  for  a  month. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Crocker  at  her  country  home,  Larchmont  Manor, 
New  York. 

Miss  Marie  Wells  left  last  week  on  a  trip  to  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  and  Banff.  She  expects  to  be 
away  about  four  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  who  have  been  vis- 
iting in  Louisville,  Washington,  and  New  York,  are 
now  in  Boston.  AQer  a  short  trip  into  the  White 
Mountains,  they  expect  to  return  to  this  city  by  June 
10th. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Lita 
Gallatin,  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Robin,  of  Sac- 
ramento.    They  will  probably  remain  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Sausalito,  having  rented  the  Thomas  cot- 
tage. 

Miss  Alice  Masten,  of  this  city,  is  visiting  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Murphy  of  Mountain  View.  The  Misses 
Roper  of  San  Francisco  are  also  guests  at  the  country 
home  of  Mrs.  B.  D.  Murphy. 

Dr.  John  D.  Yost,  Jr.,  returned  to  this  city  last 
Monday  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  which  he 
devoted  to  study  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Miss  Florence  Sharon,  who  has  spent  the  winter  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  Eastern  cities,  re- 
turned to  her  home  at  Piedmont  on  May  18th.  Her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Mygatt,  accompanied  her. 

Mr.  John  Dolbeer  and  Miss  Bertha  Dolbeer,  after 
an  extensive  tour  in  Europe  and  a  trip  to  Egypt,  ar- 
rived in  New  York  on  Wednesday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Van  Wyck  and  Miss  Edna 
Van  Wyck  have  taken  a  house-boat  at  Belvedere  for 
the  summer.  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Wyck  left  on  May 
16th  on  his  way  to  the  Paris  University  for  a  year. 
He  will  visit  his  sister  at  Vassar  College  before  sail- 
ing. 

The  Misses  Hager  have  gone  over  to  San  Rafael, 
where  they  will  remain  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Charles  le  Gay,  who  have  been  visit- 
ing relatives  in  this  city  for  the  past  two  months,  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl  have  returned 
from  Europe,  and  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin,  who  was  one  of  the  five 
ushers  at  the  Mackay-Duer  wedding,'  is  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Leonard  F.  Rowell  and  Miss  B.  T.  Rowell 
were  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson  are  to  reside  per- 
manently in  San  Rafael.  Dr.  Richter  will  occupy 
their  house  on  Fillmore  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  who  departed 
for  the  East  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  have 
been  visiting  in  New  York  for  several  weeks  with 
Mr.  Valentine  G.  Hush.  They  are  expected  home 
soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Alexander,  of  New  York, 
will  visit  the  Pacific  Coast  in  July.  They*  intend 
making  quite  a  stay  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Helen  Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  has  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Bowers  is  visiting  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rodgers  have  returned  to 
this  city  after  a  short  stay  at  "  Rose  Mesa,"  their 
country  residence  at  Camp  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Blake  and  the  Misses  Marguerite 
and  Jessie  Blake  have  returned  from  an  eight  months' 
tour  of  the  Eastern  cities. 

Miss  M.  Annie  Miller  has  been  sojourning  at 
Howell  Mountain  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Goad  and  Miss  Goad  were  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  William  G.  Curtis,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  is  in  Texas  on  an  indefinite  leave  of  ab- 
sence, owing  to  ill  health. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Jerome  and  family  have  gone  to  San 
Mateo,  where  they  will  occupy  a  cottage  during  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Hume  was  a  visitor  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Clunie  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Taber  arrived  in  New  York  from 
London  last  week.  He  will  make  a  short  stay  in 
that  city  prior  to  his  departure  for  this  city. 

Mr.  William  S.  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  visited 
the  Hotel  Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  who  have  been 
living  in  Louisiana  for  a  couple  of  years,  are  again 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  visit. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
Yukon  district  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
will  leave  for  Dawson  City  about  June  1st.  Mrs. 
Wilson  will  go  to  Belfast,  Ireland,  on  Saturday, 
May  28th,  to  join  her  two  children  and  await  her 
husband's  return  from  Alaska, 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neuman,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  will  sail  for  St.  Michael  on  Saturday,  May 
28th. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  will  not  go  to  Alaska  until 
later  in  the  season. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Chabot  and  the  Misses  Josephine, 
Claire,  and  Katherine  Chabot,  of  Oakland,  have 
been  sojourning  at  /Etna  Springs. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Conger,  United  States  Minister  to 
China,  accompanied  by  his  family,  arrived  in  this 
city  Tuesday  night  en  route  to  Peking,  and  is  regis- 

Itered  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Miss  Jennie  Friedlander,  of  Baltimore,  who  has 
spent  the  past  four  months  in  this  city,  left  for  her 
home  on  Sunday  last. 
Mr.  Henry  Kahn  sailed  from  New  York  a  fortnight 


long  his  stay  in  New  York  to  nearly  two  months, 
owing  to  a  severe  attack  of  appendicitis. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Hudson,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  were  at  the  California  Hotel  during 
the  week. 

The  Misses  Ella  and  Annabel  Vining  were  visitors 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Field,  of  Santa  Cruz,  regis- 
tered at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Boyd,  the  American  vice-consul  at 
Honolulu,  arrived  on  the  Oceanic  steamer  Zcalandia 
early  in  the  week  and  registered  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel. 

Count  Bocqueraz,  of  Paris,  was  a  guest  at  /Etna 
Springs  last  week. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Johnson,  of  Sacramento,  are 
visiting  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fox  registered  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Conkling,  of  San  Jose\  were 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Nesmith,  of  San  Jose,  regis- 
tered at  the  California  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Bentz,  of  Santa  Barbara,  left 
on  May  28th.  on  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamer 
Doric,  for  a  tour  of  Japan  and  China. 

Mr.  Hugh  Tevis  registered  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
during  the  week. 

Among  those  who  will  spend  the  coming  season  at 
Hotel  Del  Monte  are  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Worden,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barton  and  Miss  Grace  Barton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Tubbs  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  T.  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  the 
Misses  Carolan,  Mrs.  E.  Casserly  and  Miss  Casserly, 
Miss  C.  J.  Flood.  Captain  A.  H.  Payson  and  family, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Bruguiere  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Al- 
vord,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  and  family. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  O.  H.  Martin,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Austin  Smith  and  Mr.  A.  Smith,  of  Milwaukee, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Adams,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  W.  P.  Sutton, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  J.  R.  Foster  and 
Mr.  Scott  McDonald,  of  London,  Mr.  L.  B. 
Edwards,  Mr.  Roy  T.  Kimball,  Mr.  J.  E.  Richards, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Heynemann,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Spalding. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  Charles  Otis,  of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alvin  Neal  and  Miss  Neal,  of  Lexington,  Mass., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Graves,  Mrs.  Kessick,  and  Mr. 
William  M.  Van  Huesen,  jof  New  York,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Dinklespiel,  Hon.  James  E.  Barry, 
Miss  Rose  Fisher,  Mrs.  Pardy,  and  Miss  Pardy, 
Hon.  A.  Ruef,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Murry,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Lyons. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  D.  N.  Cochrane  and  General  J.  F.  Camden, 
of  New  York,  Colonel  E.  F.  Brown,  of  Dayton,  O., 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gardiner,  of  Napa,  Colonel  A. 
A.  Anderson,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Smith,  of  Napa, 
Colonel  D.  B.  Fairbanks,  of  Petaluma,  Senator  C. 
M.  Cassin,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr.  A.  A.  Heizmann,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Elsie  Adair,  of  Siberia. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is 
to  go  to  the  Philippines  as  military  governor,  arrived 
in  this  city  on  Thursday  evening,  accompanied  by  his 
staff. 

Major-General  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A., 
formally  assumed  command  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  composed  of  the  United  States  forces  at 
Tampa  and  vicinity  on  May  21st.  He  announced 
the  following  officers  as  members  of  his  staff :  First- 
Lieutenant  R.  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
aid;  First- Lieutenant  J.  D.  Miley,  Second  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  aid  ;  Major  S.  W.  Groesbeck,  U.  S.  A., 
Judge- Advocate  and  Acting  Adjutant  -  General  ; 
Major  J.  W.  Jacobs,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief- Quartermaster  ; 
Colonel  J.  W.  Weston,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant 
Commissary- General  of  Subsistence,  Chief-Com- 
missary ;  Major  B.  F.  Pope,  U.  S.  A,,  Chief- 
Surgeon  ;  First-Lieutenant  J.  T.  Thompson,  U.  S. 
A.,  Ordnance  Department,  Ordnance  Officer  ;  First- 
Lieutenant  F.  Greene,  U.  S.  A.,  Signal  Officer. 

Admiral  Kirkland,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  now  com- 
manding at  Mare  Island,  expects  to  be  retired  within 
two  months,  when  he  will  go  to  San  Diego  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Quackenbush,  for  a  pro- 
longed stay. 

Lieutenant  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Seventh  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  now  on  leave  of  absence,  has  been  ordered 
to  report  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  such  duty  as  may 
be  assigned  bim  by  that  officer. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  wife  of  Brigadier-General  Thomas 
B.  Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  I.  T. 
Van  Winkle  at  her  home  2319  Scott  Street.  General 
Anderson  left  on  Wednesday  in  charge  of  the  Vol- 
unteers for  Manila. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Williams,  of  this  city,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  assistant-surgeon  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  post  at  Angel 
Island. 

Lieutenant  Frank  M.  Savage,  Fifteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  temporarily  relieved  from  duty  with  that 
regiment,  and  will  report  at  once  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  in  this  city  for 
assignment  to  duty. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  B.  Babbitt,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Babbitt  came  over  from  Benicia  Arsenal  on  Wednes- 
day and  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Elmer  W.  Clark,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  from  Vancouver  Barracks  early  in 
the  week  and  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Commodore  E.  H,  C.  Leutze,  U,  S.  N.,  was  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  last  week. 

Lieutenant"  S.  L.  Graham,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Graham  came  up  from   Los  Angeles  early  in  the 


week.  Lieutenant  Graham  left  for  Mare  Island, 
where  he  goes  into  active  service. 

Lieutenant  Miles  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Gorgas  registered  at  the  California  Hotel  from  Mare 
Island  a  few  days  ago. 

The  cruiser  Charleston  sailed  for  the  Philippines 
on  Sunday  last.  Her  complement  of  officers  was  as 
follows  :  Captain  Henry  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  command- 
ing ;  Lieutenant  Gottfried  Blocklinger,  U.  S.  N.,  ex- 
ecutive officer  ;  Lieutenant  William  Braunersreuther, 
U.  S.  N.,  navigator ;  Lieutenants  Frank  M.  Bost- 
wick,  George  R.  Slocum,  Robert  E.  Coontz,  U.  S.  N.; 
Ensigns  William  A.  Moffett  and  Waldo  Evans,  U.  S. 
N.  ;  watch  officers— Surgeon,  Henry  T.  Percy,  U. 
S.N.  ;  Passed  Assistant-Surgeon,  Aramen  Farenholt, 
U.  S.  N..  Paymaster,  James  S.  Phillips,  U.  S.  N.  ; 
Chief- Engineer,  Robert  W.  Gait,  U.  S.  N.  ;  Passed 
Assistant-Engineer,  J.  S.  McKean,  U.  S.  N. 

The  United  Slates  transport  fleet,  including  the 
Peking,  Sydney,  and  Australia,  sailed  on  Wednesday 
last  for  Manila.  The  Sydney  is  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  S.  Phelps,  Jr., 
U.  S.  N.,  and  the  Australia  is  under  Lieutenant 
John  H.  L.  Holcombe,  U.  S.  N.  Brigadier-General 
Thomas  Anderson  is  in  command  of  the  entire  force 
of  troops,  which  number  117  officers  and  2,382  en- 
listed men.  The  navy  contingent  consists  of  n  offi- 
cers and  76  enlisted  men,  making  a  total  for  the  three 
vessels  of  128  officers  and  2,458  enlisted  men. 

General  Alexander  T.  Perry,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
and  Mrs.  Perry  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Washington  after  spending  the  winter  in  California. 
His  stay  in  the  West  has  proved  very  beneficial  to 
General  Perry's  health. 


Spain. 
A  scarred  old  snarling  lion,  wiih  scraggy,  tattered 

mane, 
His  claws  and  teeth  all  broken,  lies  the  ancient  realm 

of  Spain  ; 
With  the  thirst  for  blood  still  on  him,  and  still  with 

hungry  maw, 
He  rends  poor  bleeding  Cuba,  prostrate  there  beneath 

His  paw. 
He's  a  fierce  and  famed  man-eater,  and  from  early 

days  of  yore. 
Has  ravaged  many  an  island,  wasted  many  a  teeming 

shore. 
And  the  victims  number  millions  whom  his  strength 

has  overpowered, 
Whom    with    ravening,    bloody    slaughter    he    has 

mangled  and  devoured  ; 
But  his  roar  grows  faint  and  hollow,  and  a  hunter 

from  the  west 
Will  snatch  away  fair  Cuba,  with  her  torn  and  bleed- 
ing breast, 
And  send  him  howling,  limping,  reviled  of  gods  and 

men, 
Back  to  growl   midst  bones  and  darkness,  in   his 

medieval  den. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  will  be  held  at  Bunker  Hill  Park, 
Los  Gatos,  on  June  17th,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  run  a  special  train  from  Third  and 
Townsend  Streets  at  eight-thirty  A.  M.  The  oration 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shortridge,  and 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Society 
of  California  Pioneers  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
participate  in  honoring  the  day.  The  Bunker  Hill 
Association  was  organized  in  1861  by  Mr.  WilUam 
G.  Badger,  and  has  since  yearly  celebrated  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  after  which  it  is  named. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  the  following 
genilemen  :  Hon.  Edward  S.  Belcher,  A.  O.  Colton, 
Dr.  S.  H.  Roberts.  A.  O.  Perkins,  Robert  Vander- 
cook,  Major  S.  G.  Cheever,  M.  J.  Ellinwood,  and 
George  Partridge,  for  the  Sons  of  Vermont  ;  and 
William  G.  Badger,  A.  F.  Wheaton,  William  Metz- 
ner,  Hugh  Clark,  George  W.  Tucker,  William 
Muhlner,  and  George  W.  Castrell,  for  the  Bunker 
Hill  Association. 


—  SlXTV-DAV  REDUCTION    SALE  ;   20   PER    CENT. 

discount  on  all  pictures  and  frames.  New  line  of 
picture- molding  just  received.  John  F,  Kennedy, 
art  dealer,  19  and  21  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents — magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 


—  Carmanv's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


The 

"Altogether" 

Ale 

— that's  it  precisely — 

all  the  virtues  which  a  good 
old  ale  should  possess  are  all 
together  in  every  bottle  of 

Evans'  Ale 

which,  by  reason  of  its  per- 
fection, stands  at  the  head  of 
the  ale- brewing  industry  of 
the  world. 

The  Ale  of  To  day, 
next  year  and  all  the  time. 

Clubs,   Hotels,    Cafes,    Restaurants, 
and  Chop-Houses. 

SHERWC-OD  &  SHERWOOD. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


At  Special  Prices 

FINE  CARPETINGS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


CHAS.  M.  PLUM  &  CO. 

Upholstery  Company, 
1301-7  Market  Street,  cor.,  gth. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First   National  Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel    Safes    to  Kent  for  $5.00  a  Tear  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  $1.00  a  Month. 

Absolute    Security.     Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours — 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Educational. 


IRVING    INSTITUTE 

S12G  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN   FKANCISCO 


Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Accredited  to  the  Universities. 
Seminary  and    Full  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Primary  Department  for  Children — a  carriage  will  call. 
For  further  information  address  the  Principal, 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M. 

HOTHER    WISMER,   Violinist, 

Studied  in  Europe  at  the  Berlin  High  School  of  Music 
and  with  Prof.  C  Halir,  has  recently  returned  and  is 
teaching  at  his  residence,  844  Grove  St.,  or  at  his  Studio, 
588  Sutter  St.,  near  Mason.     Ensemble  Instruction. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

A  College  of  Engineering-.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil 
Engineering;  Chemical  Courses;  Architecture.  Exten- 
sive shops.  Modernly  equipped  laboratories  in  all  de- 
partments. Expenses  low.  16th  year.  For  catalog  address 
C.  L.  MEES,  President,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in  Marktbreit  a/  Main.  (Pensionat ;  seis 
1879  militarberechtigt.)  Vorziiglicher  Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht, 
gesundes  Klima  ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOR, 


The  finest  drink   in  the  world 
—CHOCOLATE. 

The    finest    chocolate    in     the 
world — except     Kophta — is 

GHIRARDELLl'S    MONARCH' 

As  a  drink,  or  in  pastry,  you'll 
Snd  it  equally  delicious. 
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SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 

Where  to  go?  What  are  the  amusements? 
What  does  it  cost  ?  What  should  one  take?  Is 
there  good  fishing  ?***** 
All  these  questions  and  many  others  are  an- 
swered in  the  attractive  literature  prepared  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  concerning 
the  mountain  and  seaside  resorts  of  California. 
Ask  the  nearest  agent  for  these 

Aids    to    a    Happy  Vacation 


All  over  the  State  are  hundreds  of  picturesque 
places,  elegant  hotels,  unconventional  camps, 
grand  scenery,  splendid  fishing,  and  charming 
society,  are  some  of  their  attractions. 

LAKE  TAHOE,  TOSEMITE  VALLEY 

CASTLE  CRAG,  DEL  MONTE 

CATALINA  ISLAND,  SANTA  CKUZ 

LAKE  COUNTY,  LONG  BEACH 

GEYSERS,  SANTA   MONICA 


Don't  go  to  the  same  place  year  after  year  simply 
because  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Get  out  of  the 
old  rut  and  see  the  beauties  of  the  Golden  Gate 
while  enjoying  your  summer  vacation. 

THE    SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY 

Has  3,000  miles  of  railway  in  Califor- 
nia, and  every  seaside  and  mountain 
resort  is  reached  via  its  lines. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


REDUCED    EXCURSION     RATES. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lhavh    I  From  April  10,  1898.         I  arrive 


*6.ooa     Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..       *3.45A 

7.00  a     Benicia,  Smsun,  and  Sacramento 1045  a 

7.00  a     MarysviUe,    Ororille,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland, 5.45  p 

00  a     Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6 .  15  r 

00  a     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8.45  p 
30  a     Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   MarysviUe,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  P 

*8 .  30  a     Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale *7 .  15  p 

9.00  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,   El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

9.00  a     Vallejo,     Martinez,      Merced,     and 

Fresno 12-15  p 

*i.oo  p     Sacramento  River  Steamers *9-oo  p 

1. 00  p     Niles,  San  Jos£,  and  Way  Stations..       *9-45  a 

1.30  p    Martinez  and  Way  Stations 7.45  P 

2. 00  p    Livermore,  Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4.15  P 

Livermore,  San  Jose*,  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations Jio.  15  a 

4.00  p     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga,El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
4.00  p     B«nicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  MarysviUe,  OroviUe,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

4.30  p    NUes,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  andStockton        7.15  p 
4.30  p     Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,    Mojave  (for   Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. .         7.45  a 
4.30  p    Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6.45  p 

H5.30  p    "Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 

Louis,  Chicago  and  East $10. 15  a 

H5-30  P     "Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 

New  Orleans  and  East $10.15  A 

6.00  p     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9.45  a 

6.00  p     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose* 7.45  a 

I8.00  p    Vallejo t7  45  p 

8.00  p  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,  Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 


sAn  leandro  and  HAYWARDS  1 

. (Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


1*6 .  00  A^ 

8.O0  A 

9.00  A 

IO.OO  A 

III. OO  A 

[12.00  M 


*3.  OO  F 
4.OO  P 
5.00  P 

S-30  p 
7.00  P 
8.00  p 
9.00  p 


Mhlrosh,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Lbandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Chrrrv, 

AND 

Havwards. 

£  Runs  through  to  NQes. 
t  From  NUes. 


r*9-«  * 
10.45  a 
11.45  a 
12.45  p 
'i-45  ' 
t=-45  » 
'4-4S  p 
'5-45  P 
6.15  P 
7  45  r 
8.45  p 
9-45  p 
10.50  p 

■tfl2-00   P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

J7.45  a     Santa  Cruz   Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8 .  05  P 

8.15  a  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5 .  50  p 

*a.i5  P  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,  and    Principal    Way 

Stations *  10 .  50  a 

4.15  p     San  Jose"  and  Glenwood 9.30  a 

04.15  p     Boulder  CreeTc  and  Santa  Cruz .79.20  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
♦7.15  9.00      11.00  a.m.,    J1.00    *a.oo    Is  00 

*4.oo  IS-oo     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10.00  a.  m.   tia.oo  *i.oo  la.oo  *3.oo  ^4.00  *5.oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


•7.00  a     San   Jose"    and   Way  Stations   (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1.30  P 

^7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose", Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations 18. 35  p 

9.00  a  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  p 

10.40  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8.oo  a 

11.30  a    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., *8-35  a 

•2.45  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jo5*\  Gilroy,  HolUster,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,      Monterey,      and 

Pacific  Grove *io .  35  a 

•3.30  P    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations '9.00  a 

•4.15  P  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
•5.00  P  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  P     San  Jos^and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  P 

6.30  P    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 

tn.45  p    S  ,n  Jose'  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


a  for  Morning.       p  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

I  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

tf  Moiday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

TI  TriTir'-'    »s.  a  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

$SaUJrd),fs, J_'_  idays  and  Mondays. 


'.»  CIFIC    TRANSFEI      COMPANY  wiU 

nc   . ! '  :.<z\-  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 
Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informs- 


Had  a  keen  nose:  The  colonel — "Hey!  waitah, 
what's  been  in  this  glass  ?  "  Waiter—"  Nuffin",  sah, 
'cept  wattah."  The  colonel— "V^^X,  rinse  it  out." — 
Truth. 

A  strong  yarn  :  Bizz — "  So  your  wife  didn't  detect 
that  you  had  been  drinking?"  Fizz — "No.  The 
story  I  told  took  my  own  breath  away." — New  York 
Journal. 

"  Mr.  Fizzington  is  quite  a  linguist,  isn't  he  ?"  "I 
never  knew  it."  "Oh,  yes,  he  talks  three  languages," 
"  What  are  they?"  "Horse,  base-ball,  and  golf."— 
Chicago  News. 

"  I  understand  they  wouldn't  have  Joey  in  the 
regiment."*  "No.  His  heart  beat  so  fast  they  de- 
cided he  couldn't  run  a  mile  without  collapsing."— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Louise — "  I've  fixed  Kitty  so  she  will  answer  my 
letter  at  once."  Belle  —  "  What  did  you  do  ?" 
Louise — "  I  wrote  her  a  lot  of  gossip,  and  forgot  to 
send  the  middle  pages." — Puck. 

He — '"  They  can  photograph  the  voice  now."  She 
— "Goodness,  1  hope  I'll  never  live  10  see  a  picture 
of  the  in  ngs  you  say  when  your  collar-button  drops 
down  your  back." — Art  in  Dress. 

Mrs.  G.  Smythe  Gotrox  (graciously)— "  This  por- 
trait will  make  your  reputation  in  this  country,  1  am 
sure,  m'sieu  1  "  M.  Coldini  (gallautly) — "And 
yours,  also,  1  trust,  madame  1  " — Life. 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  the  young  man,  "that 
literature  is  in  a  stale  of  decline?"  "  Unquestion- 
ably," replied  the  other;  "it's  in  a  chronic  state  of 
decline — with  thinks." — Washington  Star. 

"  Mamma,  didn't  papa  say  he  was  going  to  a  stag 
party  ?  What  is  a  stag  party  ?  "  "  It  is  a  party,  dear, 
that  is  so  called  because  of  the  horns  that  are  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  its  thirst." — Chicago  Tribune. 

May— "Oh,  Harry,  they  have  the  most  beau- 
tiful little  lockets  at  Suffany's,  with  shamrocks  set  in 
them."  Harry — "Yes,  May,  but  wouldn't  you 
rather  wait  a  little  while  and  get  one  with  a  real 
stone  ?  " — Jewelers'  Weekly. 

A  delicate  operation:  Dr.  Pills — "Yes,  old 
Milyuns  was  on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration,  all 
through  worrying  about  his  money."  Dr.  Senilis — 
"  How  did  you  cure  him  ?"  Dr.  Pills — "  1  removed 
the  cause  of  the  trouble." — Life. 

Edwin — "  You  would  not  take  that  uncle  of  mine 
to  be  a  sensitive  plant  at  all,  would  you  ?  "  Reginald 
— "  He  certainly  does  not  look  it."  Edwin — "  Well, 
be  is.  Attempt  to  touch  him,  and  he  closes  up  im- 
mediately."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Maud — "If  that  young  Spoonamore  had  been 
coming  to  see  me  as  persistently  as  he's  been  coming 
to  see  you,  I'd  have  made  him  declare  himself  long 
before  this  time."  Irene — "Yes,  dear.  I  presume 
that's  ihe  reason  why  he  never  went  to  see  you." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"You've  talked  enough  now,  Katie,"  said  her 
mother;  "  chUdren  should  be  seen  and  not  heard." 
"You  heard  what  mamma  said,"  protested  Katie  an 
hour  or  two  later,  when  the  nurse  was  trying  to  per- 
suade her  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  "  children  should 
be  serene  and  not  hurried." — Ex. 

Timely  remarks  :  "  Does  this  car  go  as  far  as  One 
Minute  Street  ? "  asked  a  passenger  on  a  Market 
Street  trolley.  "  Never  heard  of  it,"  replied  the  con- 
ductor. "Well,  then,  Sixty-Second  Street,"  smiled 
the  passenger.  And  the  conductor  coughed  and 
said  ;  "  That's  hour  terminus." — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

A  traveler,  meeting  a  settler  near  a  house  in 
the  backwoods,  the  following  colloquy  occurred : 
"Whose  house?"  "Noggs'."  "What's  it  built 
of?"  "  Logs."  "Any  neighbors?"  "  Frogs." 
' '  What's  the  soil  ?  "  * '  Bogs."  ' '  The  climate  ?  " 
"  Fogs."  "  What  do  you  eat  ?  "  "  Hogs."  "  How 
do  you  catch  them?"  " Dogs."— New  York  Ob- 
server. 

Reporter — "  1  hear  there  were  four  stabbing  affrays 
and  ten  shooting  scrapes  here  last  night.  Citizen  0/ 
Frozen  Dog  (gleefully)— "Yeh  ;  th'  boys  elected 
ole  Pop  Rice  justice  of  the  peace  yesterday,  an"  seein' 
he  don't  git  no  salary  but  fees,  th'  boys  decided  to 
shoot  an'  slash  a  little  last  night  so's  to  git  arrested 
an'  help  him  along  a  bit ;  it  were  nuthin'  but  a  '  ben- 
efit performance.' " — Puck. 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


"Dorothy  goes  as  a  nurse  if  we  have  war." 
"What  experience  has  she  had?"  "Her  three 
brothers  are  foot-ball  rushers." — Chicago  Record. 


1898   Bicycles  Down  to  $5.00. 

New  1898  Model  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bicycles  are  now 
being  sold  on  easy  conditions  as  low  as  S5.00;  others 
outright  at  $13.95,  and  high-grade  at  $19.95  and  $22.50,  to 
be  paid  for  after  received.  If  you  will  cut  this  notice 
out  and  send  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  they 
will  send  you  their  1898  Bicycle  Catalogue  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 
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MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 
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ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO.'S  STEAMERS 


THE    PIONEER    LINE 

ESTABLISHED  ON  THE  RIVER  1869. 

CIX  FAST  AND  COMMODIOUS  RIVER.  STEAMERS  NOAV  IN  SERVICE  AND  ON  THE 
*--'     river  ;  six  new  steamers  building  in  addition  and  will  be  ready  to  run  when  mivigaiion  opens. 

Passengers  by  our  line  are  assured  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION  at  ST.  MICHAEL  and 

other  advantages  accruing  from  the  fact  of  our  having  stations  and  warehouses  at  all  important  points  on 
the  river,  having  facilities  which,  as  the  result  of  our  30  years'  experience  in  the  country,  far  excel  anything 
that  can  be  offered  by  others. 

Our  River  Fleet  will  consist  of  the  following  Steamers 

Alice,  Hannah,  Saidie,  Bella, 

Sarah,  Victoria,  Margaret,  Susie, 

Yukon,  Leah,  Louise,  W.  H.  Seward. 

They  are  specially  adapted  to  the  trade  and  fitted  with  every  possible  appliance  and  improvement  for 
speed,  safety,  comfort,  and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  traffic,  which  our  long  connection  with  the 
business  has  given  us  unequaled  opportunities  to  cope  with. 

Our  Ocean  Fleet  will  consist  of : 

Steamer  St.  PAUL — New  Steel  Steamer,  2,300  Tons. 

Steamer  PORTLAND,  Steamer  BERTHA,  Steamer  DORA. 

The  last  three  vessels  are  favoi-ably  known  to  all  who  have  traveled  via  St.  Michael,  and  the  new  St. 
Paul  will  be  the  finest  and  best  appointed  vessel  on  this  run. 

Sailing-  Dates  from  San  Francisco  About  June  5th  and  at  Short 

Intervals  Thereafter.  - 

The  advantages  we  offer  are  immediate  connection  at  St.  Michael  and  our  superior  facilities  for  hand- 
ling the  traffic.     We  can  start  up  th.e  river  the  moment  navigation  opens. 

OUR    BOATS    ARE   THERE    AND    READY. 

Letters  of  credit  and  certificates  of  deposit  issued,  payable  at  our  stations  on  the  river.  In  connection 
with  "Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  we  have  established  a  parcel  express  service,  reaching  all  points  on  the 
river.  The  company  also  maintains  stations  and  does  a  general  transportation  and  trading  business  at  all 
points  in  Western  and  Southern  Alaska,  including  Copper  River.  Cooks  Inlet,  Turnagain  Arm,  etc.,  etc. 

Steamer  Dora ,  Sitka  to  Unalaskaand  way  ports,  leaving  Sitkajune  10th,  for  all  points  in  Southeast- 
ern and  Western  Alaska. 

For  rates  or  further  particulars  apply  to 
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In  a  recent  issue  the  New  York  Sun  copies  from  the 
Argonaut  ihe  following  paragraph  from  our 
Hawaii,  and  editorial  of  some  weeks  ago  concerning  the 
the  Philippines,  impending  change  in  our  national  policy  : 
"The  Argo)iaut  has  opposed  ihe  annexation  of  Hawaii  be- 
cause that  scheme  was  opposed  to  our  traditional  policy,  but 
if  our  traditional  policy  is  going  by  the  board,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  annex  Hawaii.  There  is  on  the 
other  hand  every  reason  why  we  should."  Commenting  on 
this  paragraph,  the  New  York  Sun  says  :  "Our  traditional 
policy  of  seeking  and  serving  the  interests  of  this  broad 
part    of  North   America   has  not    gone  by  the  board,  and 

{lever  will ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  our  esteemed  con- 
emporary  the  Argonaut  wake  to  the  daylight  of  1898." 


traditional  policy  of  avoiding  foreign  entanglements  has 
gone  by  the  board.  On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1S9S, 
when  the  United  States  declared  war  upon  Spain  and  by  a 
naval  blockade  began  forcible  intervention  in  Cuba,  the 
United  States  closed  and  locked  the  last  volume  of  its 
history  and  began  a  new  one.  So  vast  and  sweeping  is  the 
change  inaugurated  by  this  new  policy  that  a  change  in 
views  regarding  Hawaii  is  inevitable.  A  change  in  views 
concerning  almost  every  factor  in  our  mighty  nation  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  declaration  of  April  21,  1898. 
Hawaii  is  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  many  questions 
with  which  this  country  has  to  do  ;  but  unimporiant  as  it  is, 
the  relations  of  this  nation  toward  Hawaii  have  been  changed 
in  common  with  its  other  relations. 

In  addition  to  the  comment  of  the  New  York  Sun,  we 
have  received  letters  from  a  number  of  our  readers,  asking 
if  our  views  concerning  Hawaiian  annexation  have  changed. 
The  preceding  lines  will  answer  them.  The  United  States 
has  changed  its  policy,  and  all  Americans  must  uphold  the 
new  policy  of  the  government.  The  Argonaut  has  con- 
scientiously opposed  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  a  departure  from  our  traditional  policy  ;  that  pol- 
icy had  been  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  continent,  to  avoid 
the  annexation  of  incontiguous  territory,  and  to  shun  colonial 
expansion.  All  of  these  factors  in  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  States  have  been  suddenly  swept  away.  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  they  are  to  be  set  aside.  They  already 
have  been,  by  the  shock  of  war.  Already  the  United  States 
has  laid  aside  its  continental  policy,  has  seized  Asiatic  terri- 
tories, has  become  a  colonial  power.  It  is  useless  to  discuss 
whether  it  should  do  so  or  not.     It  has  done  so. 

The  Argonaut  has  also  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  because  the  natives  of  Hawaii  were  opposed  to  an- 
nexation. From  the  moral  point  of  view,  it  was  not  right  to 
annex  them  against  their  wilL  Now,  however,  that  objec- 
tion has  disappeared.  War  is  not  waged  according  to  the 
laws  of  morals.  Provinces  are  not  conquered,  colonies  are 
not  annexed,  according  to  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Great  Britain,  which  has  always 
been  a  military  naiion,  a  colonial  nation,  and  one  devoted  to 
territorial  aggrandizement,  has  never  allowed  questions  of 
morality,  where  new  territory  was  concerned,  to  make  her 
pause.  Her  attitude  toward  powerful  nations  has  been  that 
of  respect,  toward  less  powerful  nations  that  of  indifference, 
and  toward  weak  nations  that  of  aggression  if  she  found  it 
desirable.  As  the  new  policy  of  the  United  States  will  make 
us  a  military  and  a  colonial  nation,  we  must  be  as  indifferent 
as  Great  Britain  has  been  to  any  such  questions  as  consult- 
ing the  wishes  of  weak  nations  whose  territory  we  need. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  us  useless  to  consider  whether  the 
natives  of  Hawaii  desire  annexation  or  are  opposed  to  it. 
We  will  go  further — we  do  not  care  whether  either  the  whiles 
or  natives  in  Hawaii  desire  it  or  are  opposed  to  it,  nor  do  we 
care  in  what  way  they  would  like  to  have  it  accomplished. 
We  say  now :  Do  not  annex  Hawaii,  but  take  Hawaii. 
There  is  some  dispute  between  the  Dole  government  there 
and  the  opposition  as  to  the  method  of  annexation.  Some 
wish  to  come  in  as  a  State  or  as  States  ;  others  wish  to 
adopt  our  Territorial  form,  in  order  that  they  may  maintain 
their  present  grip  upon  the  government,  which  would  be  en- 
dangered under  the  State  form.  We  say  now  :  Pay  no 
attention  to  these  contending  factions.  Let  the  Dole  gov- 
ernment, the  Dole  senate,  the  Dole  legislature,  the  Dole 
cabinet,  and  all  those  other  toys  and  puppets  with  which  the 
whites  there  are  simulating  governmental  forms,  be  brushed 
aside.  Let  us  take  Hawaii  because  we  want  it.  Let  us  pay 
no  heed  to  the  demands  or  requests  of  whites  or  natives. 
Let  us  make  of  it  neither  a  State  nor  a  Territory,  but  simply 
a  province  or  a  naval  station.  Yesterday  we  had  no  need  of 
it.  To-day  we  have.  It  is  one  of  the  stepping-stones  across 
the  Pacific  on  the  great  ocean  highway  to  our  other  posses- 
sions, the  Philippines. 

There  will  be  no  resistance  from  the  Hawaiians.  They 
are  a  gentle,  a  timid,  and  a  declining  race,  and  they  will 
accept  their  destiny  with  resignation.  As  to  the  natives  in 
the  Philippines,  many  of  them  are  of  a  fierce  and  warlike 


Kind  of 
Americanism. 


j  race,  and  they  may  object  to  becoming  subjects — not  citi- 
|  zens,  but  subjects — of  Uncle  Sam.  But  under  our  new 
policy  such  matters  may  easily  be  arranged.  Spain  has 
i  been  -fruitlessly  endeavoring  for  hundreds  of  years  to  civil- 
ize these  natives.  Her  methods  were  primitive.  Roman 
Catholic  priests  with  bell,  mass-book,  and  candle,  and 
Spanish  soldiers  with  blunderbusses,  whips,  and  funeral 
fires,  have  attempted  to  civilize  the  natives.  They  have  met 
with  only  partial  success.  But  under  the  rule  of  Uncle 
Sam,  civilization  can  be  made  more  rapid.  The  blunder- 
buss of  Magellan's  time  may  be  replaced  by  the  Maxim, 
the  Nordenfeldt,  or  the  Galling  gun.  There  are  machine- 
guns  now  which  fire  three  thousand  shots  per  minute,  and 
inventors  are  working  upon  others,  hoping  to  increase  even 
that  rapid  rate  of  speed.  Three  thousand  shots  per  minute 
will  bring  about,  however,  a  tolerably  rapid  state  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  when  the  guns  are  improved,  and  a  higher  num- 
ber of  shots  per  minute  may  be  projected,  we  can  civilize 
the  natives  in  the  Philippines  even  more  rapidly.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  beneficent  machine-gun  they  will  speedily  be- 
come partially  civilized  and  entirely  tractable. 

To  those  who  may  object  that  the  foregoing  remarks 
seem  brutal,  the  reply  is  that  war  is  brutal,  and  we  are  en- 
gaged in  war.  To  those  who  may  demur  that  it  is  wicked 
so  to  treat  the  black  men  of  the  Philippines,  the  reply  is 
that  we  have  so  treated  the  red  men  of  America. 

We  have  received  from  a  number  of  sources  the  annexed 
The  Argonaut's  clipping  from  the  Illustrated  American  of 
May  27,  1898  : 

"  Bloomington,  III.,  May  8,  1898. 

"Illustrated  Americas:  In  your  issue  of  April  30th  you  char- 
acterize as  un-American  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  George  T. 
Angell,  of  Boston.  We  are  very  glad  to  say  that  we  dt  not  think  there 
are  many  Americans  (who  are  worthy  of  being  called  such)  who  will 
agree  with  you.  Because  the  hot-headed  jingoes,  unprincipled  and  un- 
thinking men  who  make  up  our  Congress,  and  who  work  for  no  other 
interest  than  that  of  their  pocket-books,  and  the  yellow  journals,  have 
driven  President  McKinley,  against  his  judgment,  to  declare  war  on  a 
much  smaller  and  weaker  country  for  no  cause  which  in  any  way  con- 
cerned us,  thus  branding  America  a  bully  and  a  coward,  we  again  do 
not  think  that  is  American.  If  you  would  really  see  the  best  expression 
of  the  true  Americanism,  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  for  several  weeks  in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  and  which 
breathe  common  sense,  patriotism,  high-mindedness.  and  honor. 

"Yours,  Alexander  Lord." 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing  letter,  the  Illustrated 
American  replied  : 

"Mr.  Lord's  sentiments  breathe  neither  '  common  sense,  patriotism, 
high-mindedness,  nor  honor.'  Against  Mr.  Lord  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut  are  opposed  the  temper  of  sixty  million  American 
people,  who  know  and  feel  that  war  was  just.  War  it  is  and  must  have 
been.     Our  cause  is  right.  .  .  ." 

The  manner  in  which  the  Illustrated  American  ascertains 
what  is  right  is  simple.  It  reminds  us  of  the  ingenious 
method  devised  by  Mr.  Pickwick.  On  that  celebrated  occa- 
sion when  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  members  of  the  Pickwick 
Club  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  political  riot  in  the 
village  of  Eatanswill,  frowning  hosts  of  Buffs  and  Blues  con- 
fronted them.  These  gentry  were  engaged  in  hurrahing 
lustily  for  their  respective  candidates,  and  they  demanded 
truculently  that  the  Pickwickians  should  join  them.  The 
terrified  Tupman  and  the  panic-stricken  Snodgrass  knew  not 
what  to  do  or  whither  to  turn.  But  the  placid  Pickwick  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  raised  his  voice  in  stentorian 
shouts  alternately  for  Buff  and  Blue,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  the  Pickwickians  : 

"  Slurakey  forever  1 "  roared  the  honest  and  independent  electors. 

"Slumkey  forever  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  off  his  hat. 

"  No  Fizkin  !  "  roared  the  crowd. 

"  Certainly  not  1 "  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Who  is  Slumkey  ?  "  whispered  Tupman. 

"I  don"t  know,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  same  tone.  "Hush  I 
Don't  ask  any  questions.  It's  always  best  on  these  occasions  to  do 
what  the  mob  do." 

"  But  suppose  there  are  two  mobs,"  suggested  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"Shout  with  the  largest !  "  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Volumes  could  not  have  said  more. 

The  Illustrated  A merican,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  believes  in 
shouting  with  the   largest   mob.     We  do   not.     We  do  not 
think  that  sixty  millions  of  Americans  were  opposed  to  ten 
millions  in  demanding  that  we  should  go  to  war  "  1 
Cuban  insurgents."     We  considered  that  a  war  for 
profit  was  a  Cuban  business,  and  we  still  so  believe. 
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do  not  think  that  sixty  millions,  or  sixteen  millions,  or  six 
millions  of  the  American  people  believe  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  send  their  sons  upon  a  foreign  soil  to  lay  down  their 
lives  and  spill  their  blood — for  what  ? — to  fight  battles  for 
Cuban  bushwhackers.  But  even  if  sixty  millions  believed 
it  and  only  ten  did  not,  the  Arg07iaut  would  still  maintain 
what  it  believed  to  be  right. 

But  we  are  glad  and  proud  to  say  that  what  we  believe  to 
be  right  is  what  we  believe  to  be  American.  We  believe 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  that  this  war  is  to 
avenge  the  slaughter  of  the  Maine  sailors  and  to  punish 
Spain  by  depriving  her  of  her  American  possessions.  We 
believe  that  American  soldiers  will  conquer  the  Philippines, 
will  conquer  Porto  Rico,  and  will  conquer  Cuba.  We  be- 
lieve that  after  we  shall  have  conquered  these  Spanish 
possessions,  we  will  hold  them.  We  believe  that  when 
once  the  American  flag  has  been  hoisted  upon  Cuban  soil, 
it  will  not  come  down.  Yellow  newspapers,  whether  weekly 
or  daily,  can  not  change  our  views. 

We  further  believe  that  before  many  weeks  have  passed 
the  Illustrated  American  and  other  journals  of  its  kidney, 
which  have  been  howling  for  Cuban  independence,  will  be 
howling  for  Cuban  annexation.  By  that  time  those  journals 
will  have  learned  that  not  sixty  millions  but  seventy  millions 
of  Americans  are  in  favor  of  freeing  Cuba,  but  freeing  it 
by  flinging  to  the  breeze  there  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which 
shall  there  remain. 

The  Argonaut  is  satisfied  with  its  kind  of  Americanism. 
Its  Americanism  does  not  advocate  the  fighting  of  battles 
and  the  conquering  of  foreign  lands  by  American  soldiers 
in  order  to  give  the  fruits  of  their  victory  to  foreigners. 
That  which  is  won  by  American  armies  must  remain  under 
the  American  flag.  As  for  those  journals  which  advocate 
Cuban  interests  before  American  interests,  they  are  welcome 
to  their  kind  of  Americanism.     We  want  none  of  it. 

Our  compliments  to  the  Illustrated  American.  We  sug- 
gest that  it  change  its  name,  and  hereafter  go  forth  to  the 
world  as  the  Illustrated  Un-A  merican. 

It  looks  as  if  the  result  of  the  charter  election  would  have 
T  an  influence  upon  the  selection  of  the  Demo- 

Political  cratic  nominee  for  governor.     Mayor  James 

Situation.  jj^  phelan  has  been  recognized  as  the  leader 

of  the  forces  favoring  that  instrument,  and  the  success  of 
the  movement  has  added  to  his  prestige,  not  only  in  this 
city  but  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  where  it  is  considered 
that  the  element  of  his  own  party  in  San  Francisco  that  is 
most  unpopular  in  the  interior  was  opposed  to  him  and 
suffered  defeat  at  his  hands.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Phelan  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  new  charter,  and 
would  like  to  be  the  first  executive  under  it.  But  the  gov- 
ernorship is  a  more  exalted  position  than  that  of  mayor  of 
any  city  of  the  State,  and,  moreover,  there  is  a  question 
whether  he  could  be  elected  to  the  inferior  office.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  could  be  elected  should  he  run  this 
year,  but  the  mayor  elected  next  November  serves  under  j 
the  Consolidation  Act  and  not  under  the  charter,  and  his 
term  of  office  is  for  one  year  only.  Should  he  be  elected  j 
for  that  term  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  get  a  nomina- 
tion for  a  third  term  and  even  more  difficult  to  be  elected. 
There  is  always  a  danger  in  dropping  out  of  the  public 
gaze  even  for  a  single  year,  and  in  this  case  there  is 
the  added  danger  that  the  mayor  elected  for  the  interval 
might  make  a  record  so  good  as  to  render  him  a  very  for- 
midable candidate. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  may  de- 
cide to  enter  the  race  for  governor  actively,  though  it  is  too 
early  yet  for  him  to  have  given  any  indication  of  his  inten- 
tion to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand  the  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  the  election  may  prove  to  be  only  ephemeral,  and  there 
is  a  new  difficulty  arising  from  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  appointed  by  the  State  committee  to 
manage  Democratic  affairs  in  this  city.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  are  favorable  to  Phelan,  but  a  greater 
number  would  be  likely  to  support  Maguire.  A  contest 
between  the  two  factions  would  be  settled  in  the  primaries, 
where,  on  account  of  the  activity  and  organization  of  his 
supporters,  Maguire  would  have  the  better  chance  of  success. 
Another  factor  that  must  be  seriously  considered  by  any 
candidate  accepting  the  nomination  is  the  present  attitude  of 
the  silver  forces  on  the  question  of  fusion.  It  is  apparent 
that,  unless  there  is  such  a  combination  of  forces,  success 
for  the  Democrats  is  practically  hopeless.  They  are  at  a 
disadvantage  now  from  the  popular  feeling  that  there  must 
be  a  Republican  victory  in  order  to  support  the  war  policy 
of  the  administration,  and  a  division  of  their  strength  would 
destroy  whatever  small  chance  of  success  they  now  have. 
But  ^he  attitude  of  the  Populists  renders  it  improbable  that 
any  alan  of  fusion  will  be  adopted.  They  demand  not  only 
tha  the  platform  shall  broadly  express  all  of  the  principles 
that  'hey  adopt,  but  that  they  shall  name  the  governor — pref- 
erably James  S.  Dore,  of  Fresno — and  that  the  convention 
shall  be  held  on  the  date  they  have  fixed — July  12th.     There 


is  a  faction  of  the  party  that  rejects  fusion  even  on  these 
terms.  They  freely  declare  that  they  prefer  not  to  abandon 
their  principles,  even  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  few  offices. 
The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  object  to  Cator  and 
Baker,  the  leaders  of  the  Populist  and  silver  Republican 
fusion  factions,  declare  that  an  early  convention  and  long 
campaign  will  merely  result  in  unnecessarily  weakening  their 
strength  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  is  occupied  by  the 
war  news,  and  that  they,  as  the  older  party,  are  entitled  to 
name  the  head  of  the  ticket.  With  such  divergent  views  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  any  agreement  can  be  effected. 

The  announcement  of  Henry  T.  Gage,  of  Los  Angeles, 
that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  senatorship,  but  is  in 
the  race  for  governor,  has  upset  Republican  combina- 
tions considerably.  It  has  been  generally  accepted  that 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  name  the  senator, 
while  the  governor  should  be  a  northern  man.  The  first 
programme  of  this  faction  proposed  Gage  for  the  Senate 
and  Attorney- General  Fitzgerald  for  governor.  This  was 
upset  by  the  positive  opposition  of  Colonel  Dan  Burns  to 
the  latter  candidate,  and  Gage  never  had  his  heart  in  the 
senatorial  fight.  Now  Gage  claims  that  both  the  governor 
and  senator  should  come  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
because  for  many  years  not  only  the  governor  but  both  sen- 
ators came  from  the  north.  In  consideration  of  such  con- 
cessions by  the  seuth  in  times  past,  he  assumes  that  the 
north  would  now  yield  both  offices  to  the  south,  and  a  south- 
ern governor  in  the  executive  chair  would  be  an  advantage 
rather  than  a  detriment  to  a  southern  candidate  when  the 
time  for  electing  a  senator  arrives.  Those  who  do  not  go 
so  far  as  Mr.  Gage  in  this  now  suggest  that  the  ticket  should 
be  Gage  for  governor  and  Fitzgerald  for  senator.  The  latter 
has  not  yet  announced  his  acquiescence  of  this  reversal  of 
the  programme. 

The  contest  between  Congressman  Hilborn  and  Attorney 
Victor  Metcalfe  for  the  congressional  nomination  in  the 
third  district  has  brought  to  the  front  Reese  Clark,  a  Re- 
publican of  Woodland,  as  a  compromise  candidate,  who 
hopes  to  slip  in,  in  case  of  a  deadlock  between  the  other 
two.  In  the  sixth  district,  Fred  Eaton  and  Albert  de 
Leur  are  to  be  added  to  the  host  of  candidates  already  an- 
nounced. For  treasurer,  the  Democrats  of  Orange  County 
are  putting  forward  Charles  Edelman.  Alameda  County 
has  b-retofore  be?n  hs^kward  in  presenting  candidates  for 
the  supreme  bench,  but  now  the  Democrats  of  that  section 
are  pushing  the  claims  of  Samuel  Bell  McKee,  whose  father 
was  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  who  is  popular 
among  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Oakland,  as 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  ran  well  ahead  of  his  ticket 
when  a  candidate  for  the  superior  bench  four  years  ago. 

The  Argonaut  has  received  a  communication  signed  "  C. 
An  Apologist  G*  D'»"  attaclcing  us  because  we  say  that  it 
for  is  right  and  expedient  to  meet  the  rancor 

French  Insults.  sn0wn  by  the  French  against  the  United 
States  with  a  curtailment  of  our  imports  from  that  country. 
Thus  we  may  attack  France's  tenderest  point — the  Gallic 
pocket.  The  letter  is  too  long  to  print  in  full,  and  we  can 
only  comment  on  its  main  points.     The  writer  says  : 

"  We  owe  to  France  our  existence  as  a  nation  to-day,  and  however 
we  may  attempt  to  distort  the  fact  or  minimize  the  magnanimity  of  the 
action,  it  is  to  French  help  that  we  owe  it  that  we  are  to-day  able  to 
brag  and  boast." 

The  assistance  which  our  patriotic  forefathers  received 
from  France  came  to  them  because  of  the  good  fortune 
which  placed  this  country  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  the  en- 
mity between  England  and  France.  It  was  given,  not  in 
magnanimity,  but  because  we  were  to  be  France's  cat's-paw. 
The  success  of  our  Revolution  did  not  turn  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French.  The  battle  was  won  by  the  great  sac- 
rifices, the  indomitable  perccverance,  and  the  good  right 
arms  of  Americans.     A&ain  says  our  correspondent : 

"It  seems  to  have  escaped  your  mind  that  to  the  influence  of 
Franklin  was  due  in  a  great  measure  the  help  of  France.  His  triumph 
was  a  triumph  of  temperament,  and  he  conquered  without  the  crossing 
of  bayonets." 

It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  our  corre- 
spondent that  Franklin  permitted  himself  to  become  so  cap- 
tivated by  the  glamour  of  the  French  court  that  the  wily 
Count  de  Vergennes  used  him  as  a  tool  to  sway  the  actions 
of  the  Republican  congress. 

Again,  we  are  asked  : 

"Is  it  reason  that  merely  to  spite  England,  France  should  have 
brought  upon  herself  a  debt  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 
have  jeopardized  her  fleets  and  armies  in  the  colonial  cause  ?  " 

France  for  her  own  purposes  would  have  aided  to  the  ex- 
tent of  her  means  any  exterior  conflict  that  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  her  hereditary  enemy.  The  fleets  and 
armies  of  France  were  already  jeopardized  by  her  quarrel 
with  England.  She  did  not  give  the  money  named.  Her 
friendship  promised  to  turn  to  open  enmity  when  she  was 
told  that  the  debt  must  be  scaled  down  in  the  debased  cur- 
rency of  the  Continentals. 

"  Even  if  her  reasons  were  as  sordid  and  mean  as  you  say,  there  is  an 
old  proverb  which  says  ■  never  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.'  " 

There  is  still  better  authority  for  turning  the  other  cheek 


when  we  are  smitten  on  one  ;  but  we  do  not  understand  that 
either  rule  of  action  is  much  in  vogue.  But  this  is  only 
sentiment.  "C.  G.  D."  not  only  gives  evidence  of 
superior  magnanimity  in  that  direction,  but  goes  still  farther 
and  refers  to  Americans  as  "ungrateful,"  "vulgar,"  "a 
nation  of  shop-keepers,"  and  describes  the  insults  of  the 
French  press  as  "a  fancied  grievance."  We  can  not  claim 
to  be  so  intense  a  Francophile.     "  C.  G.  D."  continues  : 

"  As  to  buying  French  goods,  we  have  not  done  so  out  of  philanthropy 
or  sentiment  for  her.  She  produces  certain  commodities  which  we  must 
have,  so  we  buy  them." 

We  buy  from  France  a  very  large  amount  of  goods  which 
may  be  denominated  either-fanciful  or  luxuries.  Taking  a  late 
governmental  report,  we  find  among  the  leading  imports 
from  France  for  the  last  year  cotton  cloths  and  other  manu- 
factures of  cotton  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000  ;  china  and 
kindred  ware,  $1,200,000  ;  furs  and  manufactures  of  fur, 
$1,600,000  ;  precious  stones  and  jewelry,  $3,000,000  ;  gloves, 
$1,800,000;  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper,  $500,000  ; 
silk,  raw  and  manufactured,  $13,000,000  ;  wines  and  distilled 
spirits,  $3,300,000 ;  and  woolen  cloth  and  dress-goods 
amounting  to  more  than  $2,000,000.  We  take  large  quan- 
tities of  fancy  food  manufactures,  but  very  few  of  the  articles 
of  substantial  or  necessary  alimentation. 

The  items  given  amount  to  over  $30,000,000  every  year, 
and  every  one  of  them  we  can  either  do  without,  buy  else- 
where, or  manufacture  ourselves.  The  latter  plan  would  be 
the  best,  as  it  would  build  up  the  industries  of  our  own 
country.  The  great  majority  of  these  goods  are  sold  here 
for  women's  use,  and  that  is  why  it  is  especially  appropriate 
that  a  movement  of  retaliation  of  this  character  should  be 
led  by  patriotic  women  who  resent  the  insults  of  the  French, 
whom  they  have  enriched  with  their  patronage.  The  women 
are  taking  up  the  patriotic  work  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  organizing  to  make  it  effective.  The  East  is  alive 
to  it,  while  San  Francisco,  as  usual,  lags  behind. 

An  Argonaut  subscriber,  writing  us  from  Tulare,  Cal.,  asks 
Manila  Doctrine  this  question  :  « In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
and  Argonaut  advocates  the  holding  of  Manila, 

Monroh  Doctrine.  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  you 
stand  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Springfield  Republican 
states  that  it  is  absurd  to  hold  Manila.  Many  ardent  admir- 
ers of  your  great  paper  would  like  to  hear  from  you  in  this 
matter." 

We  think  the  United  States  might  as  well  lay  aside  its 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Under  the  rule  that  the  greater  in- 
cludes the  less,  its  Manila  doctrine  will  swallow  up  its 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Under  its  new  policy,  the  United  States 
has  determined  to  extend  its  territories.  A  power  that  is 
engaged  in  conquering  territories  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres  can  scarcely  say  with  consistency  that 
its  interests  are  confined  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As 
to  the  fear  that  European  powers  might  seize  tempting 
morsels  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  logical  answer  to 
that  is  that  if  the  morsels  are  desirable,  the  United  States 
had  better  seize  them  first. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  hitherto  has  been  largely  academic. 
It  has  meant  nothing,  because  it  was  not  backed  up  with 
guns.  "  Moral  force"  is  all  very  well,  but  it  does  not  check 
hostile  fleets  or  invading  armies.  For  that,  something  more 
than  moral  force  is  needed.  Ships  and  guns  and  men 
behind  the  guns  are  what  we  need  for  the  backing  up  of  any 
kind  of  international  doctrine  involving  power. 

The  Argonaut  criticised  Mr.  Cleveland's  threats  of  war 
against  England  on  behalf  of  Venezuela  in  the  name  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  We  did  not  believe  in  threats  of  war 
when  we  had  nothing  with  which  to  make  war.  That  we 
did  not  have  war  then  was  because  Great  Britain  cared  very 
little  about  the  Venezuelan  matter,  and  did  not  wish  to 
embroil  herself  with  the  United  States.  Her  wisdom  is 
shown  by  the  present  Anglo  -  American  rapprochement. 
Had  any  other  power  threatened  Great  Britain  as  we  did, 
she  would  have  declared  instant  war. 

Let  us  ask  any  intelligent  and  thoughtful  citizen  now 
what  war  with  England  over  the  Venezuelan  question  would 
have  meant  two  years  ago.  We  have  been  at  war  for 
weeks  with  a  decrepit,  decaying,  sixth-rate  power,  and  we 
have  as  yet  succeeded  only  in  killing  her  weakest  fleet. 
The  alarm  which  was  felt  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  over 
the  possibilities  of  Spanish  invasion  shows  what  might  have 
happened  had  we  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  That 
power  has  in  Mediterranean  waters  to-day  more  ships 
of  war  than  Spain  and  Italy  together  ;  she  has  in  American 
waters  more  ships  of  war  than  have  both  America  and 
Spain  ;  she  has  in  Asiatic  waters  more  ships  of  war  than  all 
the  Asiatic  fleets  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  A  war 
with  England  over  Venezuela's  grievances  would  have  been 
the  height  of  folly,  and  probably  there  is  no  intelligent 
American  to-day  who  is  not  glad  that  crisis  was  passed. 

The  Argonaut  opposed  Mr.  Cleveland's  threats  of  war  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  the  war  would  have  been  over  a  matter 
that  did  not  concern  us,  and  because,  in  the  second,  we  were 
not  prepared  for  war.     Both  these  contentions  are  proved. 


June  6,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


Our  little  war  with  Spain  has  shown  how  utterly  unprepared 
we  are,  even  for  war  with  a  weak  power.  As  to  Venezuela, 
she  and  all  the  other  Spanish-American  countries  not  only 
are  not  grateful  for  our  quixotic  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  they 
hate  us  bitterly,  and  to-day  they  side  with  Spain.  As  we 
write,  most  of  the  Spanish-American  governments  are  with 
difficulty  repressing  manifestations  and  mass-meetings  leveled 
against  the  United  States,  and  are  guarding  with  police  and 
soldiers  United  States  consulates  and  legations.  As  we 
write,  the  citizens  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  in  terror 
over  threatened  invasions  from  Mexico,  are  demanding  that 
troops  be  sent  there  to  protect  them.  As  we  write,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  is  hurrying  troops  to  the  frontier  to  prevent 
incursions  into  America  by  the  ignorant  and  fanatical  Mexi- 
cans, who  hate  us.  As  we  write,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  South  America  are  ringing  with  denunciations  of  the 
United  States  and  with  sympathetic  appeals  for  Spain.  As 
we  write,  a  Spanish-American  Union  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion whose  only  end  is  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
against  the  United  Stales.  These  are  the  people  for  whom 
we  have  for  so  many  years  upheld  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
was  quixotic.      It  was  academic.      Let  it  go. 

So  the  Springfield  Republican  believes  "  that  it  is  absurd 
to  hold  Manila,1'  does  it?  Well,  it  was  absurd  for  Admiral 
Dewey  to  take  it  ;  it  was  absurd  for  him  to  sail  into  a 
harbor  sown  with  torpedoes  and  submarine  mines  ;  it  was 
absurd  for  him  to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Cavite's 
guns  ;  it  was  absurd  for  him  to  silence  the  shore  batteries 
and  sink  the  Spanish  ships  ;  it  was  absurd  for  him  to  ac- 
complish all  this  without  the  loss  of  a  ship  or  a  man,  but  he 
did  it.  It  may  be  absurd  for  him  to  hoist  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  the  parti-colored  peoples  of  the  Philippines,  but 
he  will  do  it ;  and,  absurd  as  it  may  seem  to  the  Springfield 
Republican,  it  will  stay  there- 


Dispatches  from  Hong  Kong  say  that  Admiral  Dewey  has 
Shall  We  turned    over    to    the    Philippine    insurgents 

Need  the  under      General    Aguinaldo    five    thousand 

Spanish  Guns?  Mauser  breech-loading  rifles  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  rounds  of  ammunition.  Admiral  Dewey 
knows  what  he  is  doing  better  than  we  do,  and  therefore 
we  will  be  more  considerate  than  the  dailies  and  refrain 
from  advising  him.  But  would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to 
hold  these  Mauser  rifles  in  order  to  arm  our  own  soldiers 
when  they  get  over  there  ?  At  the  San  Francisco  encamp- 
ment only  a  handful  of  regulars  have  the  regulation  Krag- 
Jorgenson  rifles.  The  volunteers  are  armed  with  Spring- 
fields,  some  of  the  pattern  of  i  S84,  some  of  the  pattern  of  1 S78, 
and  some  are  not  armed  at  all.  The  War  Department  has 
not  enough  of  the  regulation  breech-loading  rifles  on  hand 
to  arm  the  whole  of  the  regular  army,  let  alone  the  volunteer 
troops.  General  Miles  says  airily  that  "the  Springfield  rifles 
are  good  enough  to  hunt  Spaniards  with,"  but  we  think  the 
modern  magazine  rifles  would  be  better.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Spanish  rifles  would  have  an  effective  range  of  two  miles 
where  the  Spriogfields  would  have  but  one,  our  boys  would 
scarcely  be  fighting  on  equal  conditions.  It  would  be  like  a 
prize-fight  between  a  long-armed  pugilist  of  six-foot-six  and 
a  sawed-off  pugilist  of  five-foot-nothing.  The  little  man 
would  not  be  able  to  get  in  under  the  big  man's  long  arms 
sufficiently  to  hurt  him.  Under  the  circumstances,  there- 
fore, inasmuch  as  our  War  Department  is  going  to  send  our 
volunteers  to  the  Philippines  with  old  Springfield  rifles,  ob- 
solete Springfield  rifles,  and  no  rifles  at  all,  we  would  suggest 
to  Admiral  Dewey  that  he  keep  the  Spanish  Mauser  guns  in 
order  to  arm  our  volunteers  with  when  they  get  there. 

The  charter  prepared  by  the  board  of  freeholders  for  this 

Present  Status  clt*  haS  been  ratified  by  the  PeoPle.  b^ 
op  the  several  things  remain  to  be  done  before  it 

New  Charter.        wjU    gQ    mtQ    effect_       The     grst     step    ;s    thft 

approval  by  the  legislature  at  its  session  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary of  next  year.     This  is  generally  done  by  a  concurrent 
resolution   reciting   the  formal  facts  leading  to  its  adoption 
and  the  provisions  of  the  charter.     This  resolution  must  be 
passed  by  both  houses,  but  the  approval  of  the  governor  is 
not  necessary.     The  constitution  provides  that  the  charter 
must  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  its  approval  or  re- 
jection as  a  whole  and  without  amendment,  so  it  might  yet 
be  defeated  by  an  adverse  vote   in  either  house.     This  pro-  , 
ceeding,  however,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  purely  j 
formal,  and  concurrent  resolutions  have  been  passed  without  I 
debate.     The  legislators  consider  that  they  have  no  real  in- 
terest in  the    matter,   as   the  people    directly  affected    have  I 
given  their  approval. 

After  receiving  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  the  charter  j 
becomes  the  organic  law   of  the  city.     It  does  not  go  into  ! 
force  for  nearly  a  year  after  that  event,  however.     There  will 
be  a  city  election  in  November  of  this  year,  at  which  munici-  ' 
pal  officers  will  be  elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con-  I 
solidation  Act,  and   they   will  serve  under  this  act  until  the 
first  Monday  after  January  1,  1900.      In  November  of  next 
year  the  first  election  under  the  charter  will  be  held.     At 


that  election  all  of  the  elective  city  officers  under  whom  the 
new  machinery  will  be  set  in  motion,  except  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  will 
be  chosen.  These  excepted  officers  are  to  be  elected  at  the 
general  elections  held  in  the  even-numbered  years,  under 
State  laws,  and  will  hold  for  a  four-years'  term.  Municipal 
elections  will  be  held  biennally  in  the  odd-numbered  years, 
and  all  municipal  officers  will  be  elected  for  a  two-years1 
term,  except  assessor  and  judges  of  the  police  courts,  who 
hold  for  four  years.  The  mayor  elected  in  1S99  must  make 
all  of  his  executive  appointments  during  the  following  De- 
cember, in  order  that  all  may  be  prepared  to  take  office  in 
January,  1900. 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  board  of  supervisors 
may  submit  amendments  to  the  charter  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  two  years.  Such  amendments  must  be  submitted 
to  the  qualified  voters  at  a  general  or  special  election,  and,  if 
ratified  by  two-thirds  of  those  votmg  at  such  election,  they 
become  a  part  of  the  charter  after  approval  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  charter  further  provides  that  the  supervisors  must 
submit  any  amendment  on  petition  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  at  the  last  election,  t»he  proposed  amendment  being 
set  forth  in  the  petition.  This  power  of  initiating  amend- 
ments is  made  subject  to  the  constitutional  provisions,  so 
long  as  there  are  any  such  provisions  in  force.  As  the  con- 
stitution provides  that  amendments  must  be  submitted 
through  the  legislative  authority  of  the  city,  there  can  be  no 
amendments  proposed  until  after  that  body  takes  office  in 
January,  1900.  Even  after  that  the  amendment  could  not 
become  a  part  of  the  charter  until  after  approval  by  the  leg- 
islature during  the  next  session  in  1901. 

The  United  States  Government  is  waking  up  to  the  funda- 
u         s  mental   importance    of   naval   coal  supply. 

Must  Have  Hitherto    a   defensive    nation,    no    serious 

Coaling-Stations.  thought  has  been  given  to  the  matter  be- 
yond the  simple  preparation  to  furnish  our  defensive  fleet 
with  fuel  from  the  numerous  harbors  on  our  own  coasts. 
The  present  war,  involving  as  it  does  .offensive  war  in  the 
distant  Orient  and  possibly  on  the  Spanish  coast,  has  en- 
tirely changed  conditions.  We  have  not  a  practical  coaling- 
station  in  foreign  waters  in  the  whole  world,  and  coal  has 
for  the  first  time  become  contraband  of  war,  which  pre- 
vents us  from  obtaining  it  in  neutral  ports.  A  sharp  lesson 
was  forced  upon  us  when  our  Asiatic  fleet  was  forced  out  of 
Hong  Kong  by  the  British  declaration  of  neutrality  and  that 
port  closed  as  a  base  of  coal  supply.  But  for  the  magnifi- 
cent energy  of  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila,  his  fleet  would 
long  before  this  have  become  as  idle  and  as  useless  as 
painted  ships  upon  a  painted  ocean. 

In  the  War  of  1S12,  when  the  winds  were  the  sole  motive 
power  required,  the  question  of  coal  as  a  factor  in  war  did 
not  exist.  The  War  of  1 S46  was  a  land  war,  and  in  our 
Civil  War  we  had  little  need  for  stations  apart  from  those  in 
our  own  ports.  Now  coal  is  a  monarch,  to  whom  Bellona 
must  sue  for  the  privilege  of  making  naval  warfare.  Our 
battle-ships,  monitors,  and  first-class  cruisers,  do  not  carry  a 
stitch  of  canvas.  Only  vessels  of  the  third  or  fourth  rate 
carry  sails,  and  those  of  limited  area.  The  amount  of  coal 
used  by  a  vessel  on  a  long  run  is  simply  enormous.  The 
great  Atlantic  liners,  at  a  twenty-knot  speed,  require  from 
twenty-five  hundred  to  thirty-five  hundred  tons — enough  to 
supply  a  coal-yard.  Battle-ships  and  cruisers  are  not  pro- 
vided with  bunkers  large  enough  to  carry  such  quantities, 
and  must  coal  more  frequently.  Even  the  largest,  like  the 
Oregon,  can  take  on  but  thirteen  hundred  tons,  while  the 
capacity  of  gunboats  is  only  about  two  hundred  tons.  The 
speed  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  coal  carried.  A 
warship  crossing  the  Atlantic  at  eighteen  knots  per  hour  re- 
quires three  times  the  amount  of  coal  needed  to  steam  across 
at  twelve  knots. 

Experiments  made  a  few  years  since  by  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  proved  that  the  furnaces  of  a  certain  steamer 
burned  ninety  tons  of  coal  a  day  when  traveling  twelve 
knots  an  hour,  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  at  sixteen 
knots,  and  three  hundred  tons  at  twenty  knots,  which  in- 
dicates not  only  the  immense  supplies  needed,  but  the  slight 
increase  of  speed  compared  with  the  great  increase  of  con- 
sumption. Millions  of  dollars  may  be  spent  on  building 
great  war-vessels,  but  unless  coal  can  be  put  in  their  bunk- 
ers, they  are  as  helpless  as  so  many  log-rafts,  and  great  guns 
and  tons  of  ammunition  are  as  harmless  as  so  much  lumber 
and  sawdust. 

England,  with  her  world-wide  interests  and  powerful  navy, 
has  been  forced  to  attend  to  this  subject,  and  the  result  is 
that  her  ships  can  travel  every  ocean  highway  of  the  globe. 
Wherever  in  the  wide  world  necessity  calls  her  fleets,  they 
can  go  without  cutting  loose  from  her  coaling-stations. 

France  has  ample  coaling  facilities,  even  in  the  waters 
which  are  within  our  sphere  of  influence.  Germany  is 
covetous  of  possessing  the  Dutch  possessions  contiguous 
to  the  Venezuelan  coast.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
take  its  place  as  a  world-power,  as  its  new  policy  would 


I  imply,  or  even  if  we  are  to  be  ready  to  assert  ourselves 
abroad  unexpectedly,  as  in  the  present  crisis,  we  must  secure 
stations  at  which  our  ships  can  coaL  These  do  not  need  to 
be  numerous.  The  necessities  from  the  present  outlook 
demand  prompt  acquisition  of  two  or  three  points  in  the 
West  Indies,  such  as  Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  or  the  Island 

I  of  Gonaives,  which  is  a  dependency  of  Hayli.  Farther 
east  is  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  Canaries.  Until  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  constructed  and  controlled  by  us,  we 
should  have  three  or  four  more  distributed  along  the  coasts 
of   South    America.      The   outlook    for  an  expanded    com- 

\  merce  in  the  Pacific  renders  it  urgent  that  others  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Hawaiian,  the  Caroline,  and  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  and  the  base  at  Manila  in  the  Philippines  definitely 
reduced  to  possession,  while  Samoa  would  serve  as  a  base 
in  the  southern  ocean. 

The  helplessness  of  fleets  without  coal  renders  such  sta- 

1  lions   not  only  a  convenience,  but  an  imperative  necessity. 

I  There  are  Americans  who  may  believe  that  this  country  is 
not  ready  for  offensive  naval  warfare  and  equality  with  other 

,  great  naval  nations.     That   belief  is  as   substantial  as   last 

'  year's   snows.     Whether  for  good  or  ill,  this  country  has 

!  ceased  to  be  merely  a  defensive  naval  power — it  has  become 
an  offensive  naval  power,  and  is  waging  war  in  widely  separated 

!  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  must  have  coaling-stations,  and  it 
had  better  begin  by  taking  and  holding  all  of  the  Spanish 

I  possessions  that  it  can. 

The  direct  and  fearless  methods  of  Admiral  Dewey  can  not 

De«ey  Protects  but  Stir  the  m0St  stond-  There  is  nothing 
his  Paroled  that  he  has   done  since  he  entered   Manila 

Prisoner.  harbor,  regardless  of  danger  from  frowning 

cannon  or  hidden  mine,  that  does  not  stir  the  heart  of  every 
true  American.  His  latest  action  is  on  a  par  with  those 
which   have  gone  before.     Some  days   after  the  Battle  of 

;  Manila  Bay,  the  Spanish  gunboat  Callao,  whose  commander 

j  had   been    on    a   cruise   for    months    through    the    Spanish 

I  archipelago,  sailed  placidly  into  Manila  Bay,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  battle.  The  shots  fired  across  his  bow  he  be- 
lieved were  due  only  to  target  practice,  until  a  shell  exploded 

,  so  near  him  that  he  speedily  grasped  the  situation  and 
hauled  down  his  colors.     Admiral  Dewey  has  naturally  been 

I  unable  to  handle  large  numbers  of  prisoners,  so  he  paroled 
this  commander,  as  he  did  numbers  of  other  Spanish 
officers.  But  the  unfortunate  captain  of  the  Callao  found 
himself  in  a  hornets'  nest  when  he  got  ashore.  The 
governor-general,  Angusti,  had  him  court-martialed  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him.  This  recalls  Voltaire's  historic 
sneer  in  the  case  of  the  admiral  of  whom  he  said  that  the 
British   probably   shot  him   "  pour  encouragei   Ies  autres." 

:  When  Dewey  heard  that  by  his  kindly  action  in  paroling  the 
unfortunate  Spaniard  he  had  exposed  him  to  the  danger  of  a 
dishonorable  death,  he  promptly  notified  the  governor- 
general  that  he  would  hold  him  personally  responsible  for 
the  safely  of  the  prisoner.     We  imagine  that  the  Callao*s 

,  captain  will  not  be  shot.  We  will  hazard  the  prediction  that 
if  he  is,  Admiral  Dewey  will  shoot  Governor-General  Angusti, 

1  and  we  hope  he  wilL 


Gridley's 

Gig"s 

Crew. 


One  of  the  striking  incidents  which  come  to  us  by  cable 
from  Manila  Bay  is  that  which  tells  of  the 
departure  of  Captain  Gridley,  of  the  flag- 
ship Olympia.  Captain  Gridley  has  been 
retired  by  a  medical  board  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  has 
been  ordered  home.  When  he  left  the  flag-ship,  which  he 
had  fought  so  gallantly  under  Admiral  Dewey  in  the  historic 
battle  of  the  first  of  May,  the  ward-room  officers  of  the 
flag-ship  went  over  the  side  by  the  boat-boom,  manned  the 
captain's  gig,  pulled  her  around  to  the  starboard  gangway, 
tossed  oars  for  their  captain,  and  rowed  him  in  seaman-like 
fashion  to  the  passenger-steamer,  while  the  blue-jackets  of 
the  fleet  thronged  the  rails  and  gave  him  hearty  cheers  to 
speed  him  on  his  way.  Probably  there  were  some  grizzled 
lieutenants  among  the  ward-room  officers,  and  it  was  many 
a  year  since  they  had  pulled  an  oar,  but  we  will  wager  that 
it  was  a  smart  gig's  crew  that  pulled  Captain  Gridley  from 
the  flag-ship  Olympia  to  the  passenger-steamer  which  brings 
him  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Hearst  decorates  the  yellow  foreheads  of  his  two  papers, 
Hearst's  the  New  York /owrwa/ and  the  San   Fran- 

Cuban  cisco  Examiner,  with  the  amazing  line  "  Ax 

Papers.  AMERICAN     PAPER     FOR     THE    AMERICAN 

PEOPLE."  It  is  evidently  not  intended  as  a  joke,  although 
it  would  seem  so.  But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hearst  puts  Cuban 
interests  before  American  interests  ;  inasmuch  as  he  believes 
that  American  soldiers  should  fight  Cuban  battles;  inasmuch 
as  he  puts  a  higher  value  on  Cuban  than  on  American  lives  ; 
inasmuch  as  he  believes  that  soil  watered  with  American 
blood  and  won  by  American  arms  should  be  turned  over  to 
Cuban  bushwhackers — we  respectfully  but  most 
suggest  that  he  change  the  line  and  make  it 
"A  Cuban  Paper  for  the  Cuban   People.*1 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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THE    PIANO    TRICK. 

How  a  Thin-Skinned  Artist  Amused  a  Fat-Witted  Host. 

Some  years  ago  the  good  tradesmen  of  Paris  and  their 
wives — those  who  constitute  the  bourgeoisie — were  firmly 
persuaded  that  all  artists,  and  painters  especially,  went  bare- 
foot half  the  time  and  were  always  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Nowadays  there  are  artists  who  have  fortunes  invested  in 
government  bonds  and  live  in  mansions  in  the  Avenue  de 
Villiers,  and  the  upper  bourgeoisie  consider  themselves 
lucky  to  be  invited  to  their  receptions.  The  same  feeling 
has  in  a  measure  filtered  down  to  the  smaller  tradesmen, 
and  they  look  upon  themselves  as  patrons  of  art  if  they  in- 
vite an  occasional  "master  of  the  future"  to  amuse  their 


guests. 

Occasionally,  however,  these  petty  Maecenases  come  up 
against  an  artist  who  does  not  like  being  asked  to  make  a 
laughing-stock  of  himself,  and  in  such  an  event  they  stand  a 
chance  of  having  such  a  prank  played  at  their  expense  as 
that  which  happened  at  an  evening-party  given  by  M. 
Marion,  an  upper  clerk  in  a  government  bureau  and  father 
of  Mile.  Agatha,  who  plays  the  piano. 

It  was  perhaps  as  a  compensation  to  his  guests,  whom  the 
pieces  with  variations  played  by  that  young  lady  might  not 
sufficiently  interest,  that  M.  Marion  had  made  sure  of  the 
presence  of  M.  Karl  Vignol  on  the  evening  in  question.  He 
did  not  know  the  young  man,  either  by  name  or  by  sight. 
A  common  friend  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  very  amusing 
fellow,  full  of  bright  talk  and  expert  in  performing  a  multi- 
tude of  droll  tricks  that  made  the  spectators  fairly  split  their 
sides  with  laughter. 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Marion,  enviously,  "  my  daugh- 
ter's birthday  is  a  week  from  to-day,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
her  a  parly  in  the  evening.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  if  you  could  bring  the  young  man  with  you." 

Two  days  later,  the  friend  informed  M.  Marion  that  he 
had  succeeded,  not  without  some  difficulty,  in  extracting  a 
promise  from  the  amateur  parlor  entertainer.  M.  Marion 
was  overjoyed,  and  so  were  the  guests  he  had  invited,  for 
they  were  speedily  informed  of  the  good  fortune  that  awaited 
them,  and,  on  the  appointed  evening,  not  one  of  them  failed 
to  be  on  hand. 

The  man  in  whom  they  were  all  so  much  interested  not 
having  arrived,  Mile.  Agatha  played  a  few  selections  from 
her  repertoire  as  a  sort  of  curtain-raiser  to  keep  the  audi- 
ence in  good  humor  while  they  waited  for  the  play  of  the 
evening — with  this  difference,  that  a  curtain-raiser  is  almost 
always  played  to  empty  benches,  while  the  pianist's  audi- 
torium was  complete,  but  visibly  preoccupied  over  the  delay 
of  the  artist  so  ardently  longed  for. 

Finally,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  sound  of  the  street-bell  was 
heard,  and  from  every  mouth  escaped  a  feverishly  articu- 
lated "  Here  he  is  ! " 

It  was  he,  in  fact.  M.  Marion  hurried  out  to  meet  him, 
with  outstretched  hand  and  a  smile  on  his  face.  The  com- 
mon friend,  who  had  arrived  long  before,  hastened  to  intro- 
duce them.  There  was  the  usual  exchange  of  salutations, 
thanks  from  the  master  of  the  house,  the  usual  "  Too  happy, 
sir,"  presentation  of  Agatha  to  the  visitor,  a  gallant  compli- 
ment from  the  latter,  a  courtesy  from  the  young  lady,  and, 
all  this  ceremonial  accomplished,  the  good  bourgeois  said  to 
his  guest : 

"If  you  are  hungry  or  thirsty,  I  will  order  my  servant " 

The  young  man  stopped  him  short  with  a  formal  declina- 
tion, and  murmured  to  the  common  friend  "I  suspected  as 
much — they  think  I  have  had  no  dinner." 

It  was  impossible,  of  course,  to  ask  him  to  do  one  of  his 
tricks  immediately  on  his  arrival,  so  M.  Marion  said  : 

"You  have  arrived  just  in  time.  My  daughter  is  going  to 
play  an  air  with  variations."  Then,  renewing  his  offer, 
"  Frankly,  now,  won't  you  take  a  little  something?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  I  thank  you,"  and  to  himself  he  added, 
"  If  I  swallow  the  air  with  variations,  I  think  it  will  be 
enough." 

The  piece  finished,  Papa  Marion  whispered  to  his  daughter  : 
"  Go  and  ask  the  young  man  if  he  will  not  do  one  of  his 
tricks  for  us." 

Agatha  hastened  to  add  her  entreaties  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  company. 

"Ah,  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  Vignol  to  himself.  "They  in- 
vited me  here  to  amuse  all  these  bourgeois"  but  he  bowed 
his  head  in  token  of  acquiescence. 

Agatha  joyously  announced  to  the  company  that  M.  Vig- 
nol had  kindly  consented  to  perform  one  of  his  tricks.  An 
"Ah  !"  of  satisfaction  greeted  this  joyful  news,  a  circle  was 
formed,  the  ladies  seated  in  front  and  the  gentlemen  stand- 
ing behind  them,  and  they  waited. 

Vignol  in  the  centre,  with  his  chin  in  his  hand,  seemed  to 
be  pondering.  "  He  is  thinking  of  what  he  is  going  to  do," 
they  said. 

"  Ah,  I  have  it  !  "  he  exclaimed,  abandoning  his  medita- 
tive attitude,  and  a  new  stir  of  satisfaction  fluttered  the 
assemblage. 

"  How  kind  you  are  !  "  murmured  Papa  Marion. 
"I  am  going  to  do  for  you,"  the  artist  said,  "the  little 
scene  of  the  gentleman  who  takes  his  piano  to  pieces  to 
find  a  musical  note  that  has  fallen  into  it." 

At  the  bare  announcement  of  this  title,  everybody  laughed 
and  applauded,  and  a  confused  babel  arose  of  "  Oh,  won't 
it  be  funny  ! "  "  The  idea  of  looking  for  a  musical  note  in  a 
piano  ! "  and  so  on. 

"  I  shall  now  begin,"  said  the  artist. 
A  solemn  silence  followed  these  words. 
Fii  it  Vignol  removed  the  candles  from  the  piano  and  de- 
posited them  carefully  on  the  floor  ;  then  he  took  down  the 
candlesticks  and  ranged  them  beside  the  candles.  This 
dor  ,  he  folded  up  the  cover  of  the  instrument  and  laid  it 
dovn  beside  the  candlesticks,  after  which  he  raised  the  top 
anc  look  out  the  large  front  panel. 

All  these  preliminaries  completed,  he  peered  into  the  in- 
strument, squinting  fearfully  and  making  the  most  comical 


faces ;  and  after  this  examination,  which  was  accompanied 
by  exclamations  of  astonishment,  "  Extraordinary  ! "  he 
murmured,  "  I  can  not  find  the  note  !  " 

At  this  everybody  laughed  consumedly. 

"  I  must  find  it,"  he  continued,  with  grotesque  rage  ;  "  I 
can  not  afford  to  lose  a  note,"  and  the  company  became 
almost  hysterical. 

Next  our  practical  joker,  apparently  animated  by  a  frantic 
desire  to  succeed  in  his  search,  took  out  the  key-board  and 
various  parts  of  the  interior  mechanism,  incessantly  repeat- 
ing, in  the  most  heart-rending  accents  :  "  It  is  most  extraor- 
dinary !  But  I'm  sure  it's  in  there.  I  must  find  it  in  the 
end  !  "  and  to  make  sure,  with  the  feverish  haste  of  a  miser 
looking  for  a  lost  treasure,  he  finally  took  out  all  the  ham- 
mers, and  ranged  them  symmetrically  about  him  on  the  floor. 
Still  he  found  nothing. 

"  Now  I  would  have  taken  my  oath  that  note  fell  into  the 
piano.  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  however.  Heavens, 
how  warm  I  am  !  "  he  exclaimed,  wiping  his  forehead,  "  I 
must  have  something  to  drink." 

A  tray  filled  with  various  liquids  was  pressed  upon  him, 
and  after  drinking  several  glasses  of  punch,  "Ah,  I  feel 
better  now,"  he  declared,  and  he  dropped  into  an  easy-chair 
and  began  to  fan  himself  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  This  is  a  very  amusing  beginning,"  said  M.  Marion, 
when  he  thought  Vignol  was  sufficiently  rested,  "but  I'll 
wager  the  second  part  is  funnier  still." 

"  The  second  part !  "  repeated  the  joker,  looking  at  him 
with  an  astonished  air.     "What  second  part?" 

"  Why,  putting  the  piano  together  again,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  trick  I  know  nothing  about.  You'll  have 
to  get  a  piano-maker  to  do  that,"  and,  rising,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  But  pardon  me,  I  am  expected  at  another  reception, 
and  though  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  can  not  remain  and 
enjoy  this  charming  reunion,  I  must  tear  myself  away." 

With  these  words,  he  took  his  hat  and  coat,  bowed  re- 
spectfully, and  disappeared,  leaving  the  dumfounded  com- 
pany staring  at  the  dismantled  piano,  from  which  they  could 
now  hardly  expect  the  music  for  the  dance  that  was  to  have 
concluded  the  evening's  festivities. 

As  to  Vignol,  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  himself,  es- 
pecially as  the  author  of  the  following  classification,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  no  published  treatise  on  natural  history  : 
man,  the  ape,  the  negro,  the  bourgeois,  and  the  oyster. — 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  fules 
Moinaux  by  L.  S.  Vassault. 


According  to  Frederic  Remington  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
Colonel  Powell,  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  had  a  somewhat 
peculiar  and  novel  experience  recently.  The  regiment  is 
from  Plattsburg  Barracks,  New  York,  and  when  the  order 
came  to  go,  the  colonel  asked  his  captains  to  draw  up  small 
details  out  of  the  companies  which  should  be  left  behind  to 
guard  and  look  after  the  property  of  the  government  at 
Plattsburg.  The  colonel  drew  these  details  up  in  line  to  in- 
struct them  in  their  duties,  which  he  did  at  some  length. 
He  said  he  noticed  tears  running  down  the  faces  of  some  of 
the  men,  but  it  did  not  strike  him  seriously  at  the  tin^e. 
He  dismissed  the  squad  and  left  the  building ;  but  in  a 
string  behind  him  came  the  men,  crying  like  children. 
One  old,  mustached,  and  grizzled  chap  was  bawling  as 
though  at  his  mother's  funeral ;  he  begged,  he  pleaded,  he 
implored  the  colonel  by  all  his  gods  not  to  leave  him  behind. 
Others  did  the  same,  standing  there  crying,  blubbering,  and 
beseeching  Colonel  Powell  not  to  make  them  stay  behind. 
The  old  colonel  was  quite  taken  aback.  He  did  not  know 
just  what  to  do.  He  liked  the  spirit,  but  the  discipline  had 
never  had  just  this  sort  of  a  shock  before,  and  it,  upset  him. 
He  told  the  men  they  had  been  detailed  by  their  captains  to 
stay  behind  to  guard  property,  because  they  were  steady 
men.  It  did  nothing  but  cause  more  pleading  and  blubber- 
ing, and  the  colonel  walked  away,  the  men  being  sharply 
rounded  up  and  regularly  made  to  stay. 


In  speaking  of  the  challenge  which  he  sent  to  "General 
Lee  and  Captain  Sigsbee,  Sefior  Carranza  recently  remarked 
in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  that  he  did  so  because  of 
the  statement  they  made  to  the  effect  that  there  were  idle 
naval  officers  in  Havana  who  might  have  laid  the  mine 
which  blew  up  the  Maine,  and  added  that  General  Lee  had 
not  the  grace  to  reply.  Continuing,  Seiior  Carranza  said  : 
"  Sigsbee  replied  that  he  would  meet  me  if  the  naval  author- 
ities gave  him  permission.  To  my  second  entreaty  that  he 
would  meet  me,  he  replied,  or  some  person  for  him,  that  he 
could  not  meet  me,  but  sent  courteous  regards.  Since  then 
I  have  received  the  most  scurrilous  letters  from  irresponsible 
persons  calling  me  a  coward  and  the  Spanish  a  nation  of 
cowards.  To  two  of  these  letters,  which  seemed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  better  class  of  men,  I  have  replied,  offering  to  meet 
them,  not  as  representatives  of  the  two  men  I  first  chal- 
lenged, but  on  the  ground  of  personal  courage.  I  have  the 
choice  of  weapons,  whether  pistols  or  swords.  No  reply 
has  been  given.  I  simply  desired  to  uphold  the  good  name 
of  the  Spanish  navy,  which  had  been  maligned  in  the  state- 
ment of  General  Lee  and  Captain  Sigsbee." 


A  correspondent  of  the  Nation,  who  evidently  thinks  that 
clergymen  take  Christianity  seriously,  writes  :  "Why  do  we 
never  hear  in  our  churches  a  prayer  offered  for  Spain  ?  She 
is  our  enemy,  and  her  warships  shoot  cannon  at  ours  when 
attacked.  Prayer  for  enemies  is  one  of  the  first  of  Christian 
duties.  How  can  our  clergymen  reconcile  it  with  their  con- 
sciences, then,  that  they  are  not  praying  for  Spain,  that  she 
may  be  forgiven  for  blowing  up  the  Maine  and  slaying  our 
seamen?  " 


The  Countess  de  Casa  Valencia,  who  recently  started  a 
Spanish  relief  fund  in  London,  collected  about  four  thousand 
dollars.  She  was  able  to  number  among  Spanish  sympa- 
thizers Count  and  Countess  de  Torro  Diaz,  Countess  Heeren, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Blanche, 
Countess  of  Mayo,  Hon.  Miss  Windsor  Clive,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Bryce. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Monterey. 
We  were  not  many — we  who  stood 

Before  the  iron  sleet  that  day : 
Yet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
Give  half  his  years  if  but  he  could 

Have  been  with  us  at  Monterey. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot  it  hail'd 

In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray, 
Yet  not  a  single  soldier  quail'd 
When  wounded  comrades  round  them  wail'd 

Their  dying  shout  at  Monterey. 

And  on — still  on  our  column  kept 

Through  walls  of  flame  its  withering  way  ; 

Where  fell  the  dead,  the  living  stept. 

Still  charging  on  the  guns  which  swept 
The  slippery  streets  of  Monterey. 

The  foe  himself  recoil'd  aghast, 

When,  striking  where  he  strongest  lay, 

We  swooped  his  flanking  batteries  past, 

And  braving  full  their  murderous  blast, 
Storm'd  home  the  towers  of  Monterey. 

Our  banners  on  those  turrets  wave. 

And  there  our  evening  bugles  play  : 
Where  orange  boughs  above  their  grave 
Keep  green  the  memory  of  the  brave 

Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  many — we  who  press"  d 

Beside  the  brave  who  fell  that  day — 
But  who  of  us  has  not  confess'd 
He'd  rather  share  their  warrior  rest 

Than  not  have  been  at  Monterey  ? 

— Charles  F.  Hoffman, 

My  Wife  and  Child. 
The  tattoo  beats, — the  lights  are  gone, 

The  camp  around  in  slumber  lies, 
The  night  with  solemn  pace  moves  on. 

The  shadows  thicken  o'er  the  skies  ; 
But  sleep  my  weary  eyes  hath  flown, 

And  sad,  uneasy  thoughts  arise. 

I  think  of  thee,  O  darling  one, 

'    Whose  love  my  early  life  hath  blest — 

Of  thee  and  him — our  baby  son — 

Who  slumbers  on  thy  gentle  breast. 
God  of  the  tender,  frail,  and  lone, 

Oh,  guard  the  tender  sleeper's  rest  ! 

And  hover  gently,  hover  near 

To  her  whose  watchful  eye  is  wet, — 
To  mother,  wife, — the  doubly  dear, 

In  whose  young  heart  have  freshly  met 
Two  streams  of  love  so  deep  and  clear. 

And  cheer  her  drooping  spirits  yet. 

Now,  while  she  kneels  before  Thy  throne 

Oh,  teach  her,  Ruler  of  the  skies, 
That,  while  by  Thy  behest  alone 

Earth's  mightiest  powers  fall  or  rise, 
No  tear  is  wept  to  Thee  unknown, 

No  hair  is  lost,  no  sparrow  dies ! 

That  Thou  canst  stay  the  ruthless  hands 
Of  dark  disease,  and  soothe  its  pain  ; 

That  only  by  Thy  stern  commands 
The  battle's  lost,  the  soldier's  slain  ; 

That  from  the  distant  sea  or  land 

Thou  bring'st  the  wanderer  home  again. 

And  when  upon  her  pillow  lone 

Her  tear-wet  cheek  is  sadly  pressed. 
May  happier  visions  beam  upon 

The  brightening  current  of  her  breast, 
No  frowniDg  look  or  angry  tone 

Disturb  the  Sabbath  of  her  rest ! 

Whatever  fate  these  forms  may  show, 

Loved  with  a  passion  almost  wild, 
By  day,  by  night,  in  joy  or  woe, 

By  fears  oppressed,  or  hopes  beguiled, 
From  every  danger,  every  foe, 

O  God,  protect  my  wife  and  child  1 

— Henry  R.  Jackson, 

The  Cavalry  Charge. 
Hark !  the  rattling  roll  of  the  musketeers 
And  the  ruffled  drums,  and  the  rallying  cheers. 
And  the  rifles  burn  with  a  keen  desire 
Like  the  crackling  whips  of  a  hemlock  fire, 
And  the  singing  shot  and  the  shrieking  shell 
And  the  splintered  fire  on  the  shattered  hell. 
And  the  great  white  breaths  of  the  cannon  smoke 
As  the  growing  guns  by  batteries  spoke  ; 
And  the  ragged  gaps  in  the  walls  of  blue 
Where  the  iron  surge  rolled  heavily  through, 
That  the  Colonel  builds  with  a  breath  again 
As  he  cleaves  the  din  with  his  "Close  up,  men/" 
And  the  groan  torn  out  from  the  blackened  Jips, 
And  the  prayer  doled  slow  with  the  crimsoned  drips, 
And  the  beaming  look  in  the  dying  eye 
As  under  the  cloud  the  stars  go  by, 
'  But  his  soul  marclied  on  I"  the  Captain  said, 
For  the  Boy  in  Blue  can  never  be  dead  ! 
And  the  troopers  sit  in  their  saddles  all 
Like  statues  carved  in  an  ancient  hall, 
And  they  watch  the  whirl  from  their  breathless  ranks, 
And  their  spurs  are  close  to  the  horses'  flanks, 
And  the  fingers  work  of  the  sabre  hand — 
Oh,  to  bid  them  live,  and  to  make  them  grand  1 
And  the  bugle  sounds  to  the  charge  at  last, 
And  away  they  plunge,  and  the  front  is  passed  ! 
And  the  jackets  blue  grow  red  as  they  ride, 
And  the  scabbards,  too,  that  clank  by  their  side, 
And  the  dead  soldiers  deaden  the  strokes  iron-shod 
As  they  gallop  right  on  o'er  the  plashy  red  sod — 
Right  into  the  cloud  all  spectral  and  dim. 
Right  up  to  the  guns  black-throated  and  grim. 
Right  down  on  the  hedges  bordered  with  steel. 
Right  through  the  dense  columns — then  "  Right  about  wheel!  " 
Hurrah  !  a  new  swath  through  the  harvest  again  1 
Hurrah  for  the  Flag  1     To  the  battle,  Amen  ! 

— Benjamin  F.   Taylor. 


There  are  two  newspaper  men  in  Cuba  who  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  Spaniards  are  not  quite  as  blood-thirsty  as  they 
have  been  represented.  Charles  Thrall  and  Haydon  Jones, 
the  one  a  photographer  and  the  other  an  artist  employed  by 
the  New  York  World,  were  captured  recently  while  trying 
to  make  a  landing  on  the  Cuban  coast.  Instead  of  shooting 
them  as  spies,  the  Spanish  officers  sent  them  to  prison,, 
where  they  were  treated  with  marked  consideration.  The 
government  has  exchanged  the  newspaper  men  for  two- 
Spanish  prisoners  of  war. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ROOSEVELT'S    "ROUGH    RIDERS." 

'Teddy's   Terrors"    Described  by  Geraldine   Bonner— Other  War 

Talk— The  Italian  Opera  Company— Unescorted 

Women  at  Evening  Performances. 


While  the  whole  country  waits  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion for  the  meeting  of  the  fleets  off  Cuba,  naturally  one 
hears  of  nothing  and  talks  of  nothing  but  war.  The  excite- 
ment grows  intenser  with  every  succeeding  day.  People 
are  getting  keyed  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  those  who  can 
afford  it  will  soon  hire  dispatch-boats  and  go  to  Cuba  to 
join  the  newspaper  fleet,  so  that  they  can  get  some  sort  of 
an  idea  of  what  is  really  happening  down  there. 

About  town  you  can  not  move  a  block  in  any  direction 
without  encountering  evidences  of  the  public's  patriotic 
fervor.  There  have  been  sunny  days  scattered  through  the 
interminable  rains,  and  on  these  the  city  has  shaken  out  its 
flags  once  more  and  veiled  itself  in  descending  clouds  of 
bunting.  All  sorts  of  patriotic  decorations  are  for  sale  in 
the  shops,  and  all  sorts  of  people  are  buying  and  wearing 
them.  Conservative  women,  whose  ideal  of  street  dress  is 
an  absolutely  inconspicuous  sombreness,  wear  little  enameled 
flags  as  pins.  One  constantly  sees  children  with  their  hats 
bound  with  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons,  and  some  days 
ago  I  saw  a  girl  of  about  sixteen  whose  broad-leaved  sum- 
mer hat  was  trimmed  with  a  forest  of  bows  of  that  ribbon 
which  has  the  stars  and  stripes  stamped  all  along  its  length. 
Looking  from  the  Battery  over  the  bay,  one  is  struck  by 
the  number  of  vessels  lying  at  anchor.  The  harbor  has 
quite  a  crowded  appearance.  Every  few  days  its  maritime 
bustle  is  increased  a  hundred-fold  by  the  passage  of  trans- 
ports from  the  East  River  to  the  wharves  at  Jersey  City. 
The  first  intimation  one  has  that  the  troops  are  passing  is 
the  wild  shrieking  and  yelling  of  all  the  whistles  on  the  water 
front.  The  concerted  volume  of  sound  bursts  through  the 
level  roar  of  the  metropolis  with  an  unearthly  shrillness. 
The  vessels  in  the  stream  dip  their  colors,  and  all  the  tugs 
and  launches  puffing  about  give  two  short,  sharp,  encouraging 
screeches  as  the  transports  go  swinging  by.  It  was  just  at  the 
noon  hour  when  the  Fourteenth — Colonel  Grant's  regiment, 
and  that  same  "  Fighting  Fourteenth  "  which,  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  marched  down  Fulton  Street  to  the  tune  of  "John 
Brown's  Body " — passed  the  Battery  en  route  to  the  depot 
in  Jersey  City.  The  hundreds  of  workmen  who  take  their 
lunch  under  the  trees  in  Battery  Park  lined  up  along  the 
water  front,  and  gave  "  the  boys  "  a  long,  rousing  cheer  as 
the  vessel  puffed  slowly  by. 

Farther  down  by  the  Narrows  there  is  a  quietude,  and  at 
night  darkness  and  danger.  At  eight  o'clock  the  mines  in 
the  bay  are  set,  and  no  vessel  is  permitted  to  enter  the  har- 
bor. There  are  few  lights,  spotted  over  the  darkness.  In  the 
daytime  the  lower  bay  has  a  still  and  empty  appearance.  The 
two  islands,  with  their  ungainly  store-houses,  break  the  vast 
expanse  of  its  shining  levels,  and  here  and  there  the  smoke 
of  a  steamer  makes  a  blur  on  the  horizon.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  war  people  were  in  constant  terror  of  the  Spanish 
warships,  and  when  any  odd-looking  craft  rose  above  the 
horizon  outside  Navesink,  there  was  alarm  until  its  identity 
was  established.  Once  a  rumor  got  afloat  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Cape  Verde  fleet  had  been  sighted  off  Nan- 
tucket.    That  was  a  terrible  scare. 

So  far,  the  most  picturesque  development  of  the  war  is 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  regiment  of  Rough  Riders,  com- 
monly known  as  "Teddy's  Terrors."  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  one  of  the  few  figures  in  our  latter-day  life  that  seems  to 
have  the  romance  and  brilliancy  of  the  past  allied  to  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  present.  His  mother  was  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  gave  to  him  some  of  that  cavalier  spirit  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  sons  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  cool  and  practical  New 
Yorkers  are  not  yet  decided  whether  to  regard  his  last  per- 
formance as  that  of  a  picturesque  mountebank  or  a  heroic 
patriot.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  goes  his  own  gait  with  a 
large  and  tranquil  indifference  as  to  what  anybody  thinks 
of  him.  He  is  a  man  of  enormous  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
and  whatever  he  turns  his  hand  to  he  does  with  all  his  might. 
The  Rough  Riders  have  as  interesting  a  personnel  as  any 
regiment  that  ever  was  organized.  The  punchers  and  the 
bronco-busters  from  Arizona,  the  mining-men  from  Cripple 
Creek,  the  plain  every-day  cowboys  from  the  Texas  prairies, 
and  the  clubmen  and  high-class  sports  from  New  York, 
make  a  combination  that  even  "  Ouida  "  has  never  outdone. 
What  one  might  call  for  want  of  a  better  name  "  the  gentle- 
men adventurers "  from  this  part  of  the  country  include 
some  of  the  most  prominent  society  men  of  the  day.  Wood- 
bury Kane,  the  brother  of  Colonel  Delancey  Kane,  has  for 
years  been  a  typical  man-about-town.  When  last  heard  of 
he  was  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water  with  the  cowboys 
and  the  bronco-busters.  Craig  Wadsworlh  is  another  man 
of  wealth  and  position,  who  created  a  most  intense  excite- 
ment by  taking  his  valet  with  him. 

Some  of  the  swell  Rough  Riders  are  inured  to  outdoor 
life  by  years  spent  in  hunting  big  game  in  odd  corners  of  the 
world.  Others  have  simply  tired  of  the  dissipations  of  town 
and  have  turned  to  the  stern  life  of  camps  to  try  something 
new.  How  these  "  curled  darlings  "  of  the  fashionable  world 
will  bear  up  against  the  exposure  and  privations  is  a  question 
that  only  time  will  answer.  It  is  said  that  what  are  roughly 
known  as  gentlemen  stand  the  rigors  of  a  severe  campaign 
better  than  those  who  have  been  habituated  to  hardships  by 
an  agricultural  and  outdoor  existence.  Those  who  know 
say  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Colonel  Wood  must  look  for  their 
hardest  task  in  the  controlling  of  this  force  of  more  or  less 
lawless  men.  How  the  wild  spirits  from  the  Mexican  border, 
and  the  fiery,  untamed  cowboys  from  Texas  will  stand  the 
restraints  of  military  discipline  is  the  serious  question.  I 
heard  this  point  discussed  some  days  ago,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  before  the  regiment  was  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  fitting  subjection,  the  leaders  would  have  to  kill 
some  of  their  men. 


Outside  the  war,  not  much  is  going  on.  Fewer  people 
than  usual  are  going  to  the  country,  and  the  fashionables 
left  in  town  have  nothing  to  do  but  drive  up  and  down 
Fifth  Avenue,  or  go  to  such  theatres  as  are  giving  new 
shows.  Of  these,  the  principal  is  the  Italian  Grand  Opera 
Company,  which,  I  believe,  has  worked  its  way  across  the 
continent  from  San  Francisco.  These  people  would  have 
had  a  good  season,  not  only  because  there  were  fine  voices 
among  the  men,  but  because  there  was  literally  nothing  else 
to  go  to.  Unfortunately,  disaster  seems  to  be  pursuing 
them.  .  On  the  third  night  they  had  no  performance  be- 
cause one  of  the  prima  donnas  was  ill,  and  on  the  fourth 
the  contralto  was  so  overcome  by  a  piece  of  bad  news  that 
she  could  hardly  go  through  with  her  part,  and  they  had  to 
cut  the  opera  down  to  a  mere  skeleton. 

This  is  particularly  disappointing,  as  their  season  opened 
most  promisingly.  New  Yorkers  will  go  to  anything  that  is 
new,  and  "  La  Boheme  "  has  not  been  given  here  before.  The 
first  night  drew  a  good  house  from  curiosity,  and  the  second 
night  an  even  better  one  gathered  to  hear  what  had  already 
been  pronounced  original  and  interesting.  I  went,  and  was 
surprised  at  this  late  date  to  see  quite  a  brilliant  audience — 
women  in  light  dresses,  and  here  and  there  the  well-known, 
smiling  face  of  some  belated  society  leader.  It  looked  as  if 
the  little  season  of  two  weeks  was  to  receive  the  cachet  of 
fashionable  approval,  and  this,  though  it  sounds  snobbish,  is 
most  important  to  a  real  metropolitan  success.  The  singers 
did  their  best,  and  got  several  good  curtain-calls.  I  must  say 
the  voices  of  the  women  were  very  nearly  the  worst  I  ever 
heard:  But  the  men  made  up  for  it.  Agostini  is  really  a 
singer,  and  has  a  freshness  of  tone  that  one  rarely  hears  in 
these  days,  when  the  tenor  voice  is  a  baritone  strained  and 
forced  into  the  tenor  range. 

Looking  round  on  the  house,  which  was  essentially  a  well- 
dressed,  well-bred  one,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  number  of 
women,  either  in  twos,  threes,  or  little  parties,  who  were 
without  escorts.  Of  course  it  is  late  in  the  season,  and 
people  are  beginning  to  get  into  the  unconventional,  inde- 
pendent ways  that  society  permits  itself  in  the  summer. 
Nevertheless,  the  custom  for  ladies  to  go  about  without 
escorts  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  Five  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  considered  simply  dreadful  for  two  young  and 
good-looking  women  to  go  to  a  theatre  in  the  evening  with- 
out a  man  to  protect  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mrs. 
Grundy  feared  that  infatuated  and  barbarian  men  were 
going  to  run  away  with  them  as  the  nymphs  did  with  young 
Hylas,  or  whether  she  simply  thought  that  society  would  not 
approve  of  such  independence.  Whatever  her  reason  was, 
she  frowned  down  the  mere  thought  of  such  an  innovation, 
and  up  to  the  age  of  forty  spinsters  and  matrons  were  only 
permitted  to  go  to  the  theatre  sternly  guarded  by  some 
masculine  relative. 

The  latch-key,  which  is  responsible  for  so  much,  has 
probably  caused  this  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  convention. 
Women  who  have  the  privilege  of  coming  and  going  as 
they  please,  with  no  one  to  interfere,  are  certainly  not  going 
to  stay  away  from  the  theatre  because  they  do  not  happen  to 
have  a  man  in  the  house  all  nicely  tamed  and  trained  into  a 
meek  escort.  They  buy  the  tickets  and  go,  two,  three,  or 
half  a  dozen  of  them  together.  The  men  of  the  family  can 
come  if  they  want.  If  they  do  not  want — and  that  is  gen- 
erally the  way  they  feel  about  it — they  are  left  dozing  on  the 
sofa,  or  reading  the  evening  papers  in  the  big,  leather  chair 
by  the  lamp. 

The  wage-earning  women  were  the  pioneers  of  the  move- 
ment. Coming  home  late  from  work,  they  lost  that  vague 
terror  of  the  city  streets  after  dark  that  for  generations  has 
been  instilled  into  their  New  York  sisters  of  position  and 
means.  Then  the  perfecting  of  the  car  system  throughout 
the  whole  borough  of  Manhattan  has  made  it  possible  to  go 
all  over  town  in  the  sheltered  safely  of  an  electric  car.  But 
more  than  anything  else  to  give  confidence  and  courage  to 
the  women  who  have  been  forced  to  be  belated  wayfarers  in 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  city  is  the  respectful  indifference 
accorded  them  by  the  men.  It  has  been  prophesied  that  the 
most  painful  result  of  the  independence  of  women  will  be 
that  they  will  enjoy  less  chivalrous  respect  from  the  other 
sex.  Certainly  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  matter  of 
an  escortless  freedom  at  night.  There  was  a  time  when  two 
ladies  together  could  not  have  gone  to  the  theatre  in  New 
York  without  running  the  risk  of  being  accosted,  and  per- 
haps followed.  One  hears  the  most  extravagant  and  terrific 
stories  of  what  some  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  would  have  be- 
fallen any  spinsters  or  matrons  who  had  dared  so  to  defy  pub- 
lic opinion.  Now,  beyond  the  casual,  passing  glance  that 
curiosity  excuses,  no  one  will  take  any  notice  of  them,  be 
they  handsome  or  plain,  the  simply  clad  working  girl  or  the 
leader  of  society  rustling  in  her  silks. 

This  is  the  only  custom,  I  believe,  that  New  York  has 
ever  borrowed  from  the  West.  With  its  European  affilia- 
tions, the  Empire  City  goes  to  the  Continent  when  it  wants 
to  adopt  a  new  fashion  either  in  clothes,  manners,  or  morals. 
Even  the  liberation  of  the  latch-key  really  came  from  Eng- 
land. But  the  Escortless  Woman  is  essentially  a  product  of 
the  West,  and  from  there  she  has  come  direct  here.  Her 
success  should  teach  New  York  that  good  things  do  some- 
times come  out  of  Nazareth.  Geraldine  Bonner. 
New  York,  May  20,  189S. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

A  son  of  Acquasie  Kaye,  Kiog  of  Deakerah  in  the 
British  Gold  Coast  protectorate,  is  a  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  London. 

George  N.  Curzon,  the  English  under-secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  is  threatened  with  a  .physical  disability 
which  may  remove  him  from  active  public  life  for  some  time. 

The  Princess  Louise  designed  a  monument  which  has  just 
been  placed  over  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Thurston,  to 
commemorate  the  fact  that  the  latter  nursed  all  ihe  queen's 
children  from  1845  to  1867. 

Count  Boniface  de  Castellane,  who  some  years  ago  mar- 
ried Miss  Anna  Gould,  of  New  York,  is  among  the  success- 
ful candidates  in  the  recent  French  elections  for  members  of 
the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Czar  of  Russia,  so  the  story  runs,  has  among  his 
household  an  under-study,  singularly  like  him  in  appearance, 
who  shows  himself  at  the  windows  of  railway  carriages  and 
the  like  when  his  imperial  majesty  does  not  wish  to  disturb 
himself. 

The  common  council  of  Baltimore  has  appropriated  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  toward  purchasing  a  sword  for 
Captain  M.  N.  Dyer,  who  commanded  the  cruiser  Baltimore 
at  Manila.  A  popular  subscription  is  to  increase  the  fund 
to  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  wife  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bradford  had  a  sister  of 
whom  it  was  said  she  was  the  only  woman  who  refused  offers 
of  marriage  from  two  prime  ministers.  She  was  a  Miss 
Forester,  and  in  her  youth  refused  Lord  Palmerston.  She 
married  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  as  his  widow  refused 
Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley,  who  commanded  Admiral 
Dewey's  flag-ship,  the  Olympiay  at  Manila,  and  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  coming  home  invalided,  is  a  native  of  Indiana, 
and  a  graduate  of  Annapolis  in  1863.  He  was  made  a  cap- 
tain in  March  of  last  year.  He  saw  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  notably  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  who  is  now  living  in 
the  royal  palace  at  Buda,  has  an  English  professor  to  teach 
her  Greek.  He  accompanies  her  in  her  extended  rambles 
and  reads  the  daily  papers  aloud  to  her  on  the  way.  A 
servant  in  attendance  carries  a  pack  of  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Greek  newspapers,  and  the  professor 
is  expected  to  translate  them  all. 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Sigsbee,  daughter  of  Captain  Sigsbee, 
has  just  won  the  scholarship  that  is  awarded  annually  among 
the  pupils  of  the  Art  Students'  league  of  Washington.  The 
scholarship  gives  the  holder  a  year's  tuition  in  the  New 
York  Art  league,  and  is  an  honor  much  coveted  by  students. 
Miss  Sigsbee  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
members  of  the  Washington  coterie  of  young  artists. 

Royal  Phelps  Carroll,  the  well-known  yachtsman  and 
owner  of  the  crack  single-sticker  Navahoe,  has  received  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  junior  grade  of  the  United 
States  navy.  He  is  not  an  Annapolis  graduate,  but  has  sev- 
eral times  navigated  his  yacht  across  the  Atlantic,  and  made 
long  cruises  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies.  He 
is  assigned  to  the  cruiser  Newark,  just  going  into  commis- 
sion. 

Here  are  a  few  very  juicy  annual  salaries  :  J.  M.  Toncey, 
manager  of  the  Vanderbilt  railroads,  $50,000  ;  E.  W.  Bok, 
editor  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  $25,000  ;  Frank  Thompson, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  $50,000  ;  John  A. 
McCall,  president  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
$50,000  j  Conrad  H.  Mathieson,  president  Chicago  Sugar 
Refinery,  $75,000  ;  Dr.  John  Hall,  the  New  York  clergy- 
man, $30,000. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  Harvard  professor  who  ad- 
vised his  pupils  not  to  fight  for  their  country,  thinks  there 
are  few  real  gentlemen  in  the  United  States.  "  The 
Americans,"  says  he,  "  are  seventy  million  good-natured 
people,  gifted  with  a  fatal  optimism,  with  no  serious  thought 
of  any  of  the  grave  duties  of  life  ;  living  on  in  a  happy-go- 
lucky  fashion,  sure  that  everything  will  come  out  right  in  the 
end.  They  have  no  fine  sense  of  honor  ;  they  can  not  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  honest  and  what  is  dishonest.  I 
feel  with  Sir  Horace  Walpole  that  I  could  be  proud  of  my 
country  if  it  were  not  for  my  countrymen." 

William  Steinway,  the  famous  piano-manufacturer  of  New 
York,  who  died  in  1896,  was  supposed  to  have  left  an  estate 
valued  at  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  now  re- 
ported that  the  estate  is  so  involved  that  it  may  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  claims  against  it.  The  sensational  feature  of  this 
statement  is  increased  by  the  added  rumor  that  funds  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Steinway  had  not  been  accounted  for,  among 
them  ten  thousand  dollars  given  to  him  by  Paderewski  to 
establish  musical  scholarships.  The  most  probable  cause 
assigned  for  this  situation  is  that  Mr.  Steinway's  generosity 
in  giving  aid  to  needy  musicians  brought  about  the  dissipa- 
tion of  what  was  once  a  great  fortune. 


Last  Sunday  an  outburst  of  friendship  for  the  United 
States  was  witnessed  in  nearly  all  the  churches  in  Toronto. 
At  the  Central  Congregational  Church  were  prominently 
displayed  pictures  of  Queen  Victoria  and  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  the  building  was  profusely  decorated  with 
Union  Jacks  and  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  congregation 
joined  in  singing  "God  Save  the  Queen"  and  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  Similar  demonstrations  took  place  at 
many  other  churches  in  Toronto  and  throughout  Ontario. 


The  American  Type  Founders'  Company  has  issued  a 
circular  showing  styles  of  type  for  scare-heads  for  use  in 
war-times. 


Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  recently  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  was  a  clerk  in  the  department  during 
President  Cleveland's  first  term,  and  was  promoted  to  third 
assistant  secretary.  He  was  retained  in  office  by  Mr. 
Blaine  and  resigned  in  1892  to  accept  the  chair  of  inter- 
national law  in  Columbia  College.  In  18S5  he  was  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  civil-service  position ;  having  passed  the  ex- 
amination, he  was  assigned  to  a  clerkship  at  twelve  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Within  the  year  he  was  made  third  assistant 
secretary.  While  in  the  department  he  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled "Extradition  and  Interstate  Rendition,"  which  is  an 
authnriiy.  He  is  also  an  editor  and  able  contributor  to  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  It  forms  a  striking  conclus 
to  add  that  Professor  Moore  is  only  thirty-five  years  0 
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HIS    COUNTRY'S    FLAG. 

A   Hunchback's  Patriotism. 

Through  the  withered  fields  of  grain  rode  the  hunchback, 
Sandy  Hartog,  on  his  blind  old  buckskin,  Nell.  Rarely  he 
descended  from  his  mountain  home  ;  keenly  alive  to  his 
deformity,  he  dreaded  the  rough  good-nature  of  Vaquero 
Water. 

"  Ain't  be'n  down  lately,"  commented  the  "  jedge  " — post- 
master, notary,  store-keeper,  all  in  one — "not  up  to  date  on 
war  matters?  " 

"  War  !  "  cried  the  hunchback.    "  Who  with  ?  What  for  ?  " 

"Reckoned  as  much,"  returned  the  other,  with  a  com- 
placent chuckle.  "Set  right  down  in  the  store,  Sandy,  an' 
read  yer  papers.  You'll  find  'em  real  eye-openers.  Hold 
on  till  the  stage  comes  in  an'  git  the  latest  news." 

The  hunchback  hesitated,  then  turned  and  entered  the 
darkening  store.  To  his  relief,  it  was  deserted  by  the  usual 
frequenters;  neither  lazy  Jim  Green,  the  Man  in  Politics, 
nor  Smouse,  the  Socialist  of  the  Hills,  was  there.  He  strode 
to  where  the  western  light  filtered  through  a  dingy  pane,  and 
there  read  on,  absorbed,  breathless.  For  him  no  waiting 
day  by  day  for  new  developments  ;  relentlessly,  from  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  marched 
events  to  the  inevitable  end. 

The  evening  loafers,  unheeded,  dropped  in  by  twos  and 
threes,  lounged  on  the  nail-kegs  near  the  door,  and  awaited 
their  sole  touch  of  contact  with  the  outside  world,  the  stage 
from  Las  Pelitas.  Sprawling  on  the  counter  was  the  Man 
in  Politics,  a  person  of  importance  in  the  village.  His  voice, 
raised  in  lazy  scorn,  broke  in  upon  the  hunchback's  reverie  : 

"  Fight  !  Not  if  I  know  it !  I've  been  waiting  ten  years 
to  get  my  hand  into  the  county  treasury.  It's  in  now,  thank 
the  Lord,  and  I  don't  take  it  out  for  no  blamed  war." 

Bursts  of  obsequious  laughter  followed.  His  hand  in  this 
same  treasury  was  worth  a  dollar  a  day  to  many  a  hanger-on. 

"  Might  as  well  go,"  said  another  voice  ;  "  nothin'  else  to 
do — dry  year,  an'  no  threshin'." 

"  No,"  Smouse  shouted,  turning  his  gaunt,  unshaven  face 
upon  the  speaker,  "for  there  ain't  not/zin*  in  it !  Look  at 
me.  I'll  be  d — d  if  I'm  shot  for  thirteen  dollars  a  month. 
I've  never  worked  for  less'n  two  an'  a  half  a  day  ;  I'd  ruther 
starve  on  acorns  fust." 

"Begun  already,  ain't  you?  Times  pretty  bad  in  the 
Brush  Hills,  eh?" 

"I'd  kinder  like  to  go,"  drawled  Jim  Green,  the  village 
Hercules,  diverting  attention  from  the  angry  Smouse,  "but 
the  folks  won't  let  me.  My  mommer  says  I  ain't  big 
enough." 

"  For  shame  !  "  cried  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  hunchback  ; 
"for  shame,  to  loaf  at  your  mother's  apron-strings,  when 
those  " — he  pointed  to  the  papers  strewn  upon  the  floor — 
"  when  those  call  on  you  to  fight." 

"Fight!"  echoed  Jim,  "what  for?  I  ain't  goin'  to  be 
shot  for  a  lot  of  dirty  Cubans.  Worse  'n'  greasers,  any- 
way." 

"  For  your  flag,  for  your  country — your  country,  right  or 

wrong.      If  I   had  your  strength,  if  I "     He  broke  off 

with  a  muttered  curse. 

"Why  don't  you  enlist,  Humpy?"  said  the  Man  in 
Politics,  with  an  airy  wink  at  his  constituents.  "Quit  chop- 
ping wood  ;  you  can't  make  nothin'  now  it's  a  dollar  a  cord 
an5  board  yourself.  Turn  out  that  plug  of  yourn  an'  git. 
Never  mind  your  shape,  your  arm's  as  strong  as  another's, 
an'  you  can  holler  'Remember  the  Maine/1  with  the  best 
of  'em.     Here's  the  stage,  boys.     Skedaddle." 

In  the  stampede  which  followed,  Sandy  Hartog  mounted 
Nell  and  rode  homeward  through  the  gathering  dusk.  On, 
past  fields  of  dried-out  grain  ;  past  the  Brush  Hills,  laden 
with  c/iemisal;  through  them,  and  beyond,  to  where  La 
Panza  Mountain  soared  upward  to  the  eastern  sky.  Half- 
way up  the  precipitous  slope  perched  the  cabin  on  a  knoll — a 
solitary  spot,  fit  abode  for  a  lonely,  morbid  man. 

Not  morbid  now.  The  pent-up  misery  of  childish  years, 
the  adventurous  longings  of  his  youth,  the  bitterness  of  a 
manhood  forswearing  woman's  love  or  homely  joys — all  had 
vanished  in  the  gathering  dusk.  At  last  he  felt  a  man. 
Characteristic  of  a  change  in  the  dreamer,  he  fell  to  making 
plans — considering  ways  and  means.     Nell  must  go. 

"  I  wouldn't  sell  you,  old  girl,"  he  muttered,  "  not  for  a 
lapful  of  sparkling  gold  twenties  ;  but  you  can't  go  with  me, 
and  I  couldn't  turn  you  loose  to  starve.  One  shot,  and  it's 
over.     For  our  country  and  our  flag." 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  neck  in  mule  farewell ;  a  shot 
rang  out  upon  the  still  night  air  ;  Nell's  half-starved  life  was 
over.  Unlocking  the  clumsy  cabin  door,  glancing  hastily 
around  to  see  that  all  was  well,  he  made  for  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  loosening  a  plank  under  which  lay  con- 
cealed the  spare  savings  of  years — enough,  he  quickly 
calculated,  to  take  him  from  Las  Pelitas  to  the  recruiting 
station,  two  hundred  miles  away. 

Closing  the  door  behind  him,  Hartog  stepped  out  into  the 
fragrant  night.  He  avoided  Vaquero  Water,  plunged  into 
the  unfrequented  by-paths  of  the  brush,  and,  with  the  north 
star  for  his  guide,  struck  into  the  country-road,  some  six 
miles  nearer  Las  Pelitas.  All  night  he  tramped  ;  faint  he 
felt  and  weary,  when,  toward  dawn,  the  cool  breeze  stirred 
among  the  oak-leaves.  He  still  pushed  on,  resolutely  turn- 
ing away  his  thoughts  from  that  clearing  on  the  mountain, 
where  Nell  lay  in  the  starlight,  with  her  face  turned  toward 
the  sky. 

Next  day  he  reached  bis  goal ;  stammeringly,  in  short, 
broken  sentences,  he  set  forth  his  errand.  Kindly  they  lis- 
tened :  viewed  with  compassion  the  misshapen  body,  the 
hagg?.,d  face,  the  deep-set  eyes,  brilliant  with  a  feverish  light 
— kindly  still,  ignoring  his  deformity,  refused  him  on  the 
score  of  heart  disease, 

"i  .e  hunchback  than!.  1  them,  and,  slowly  turning,  left  the 
roor  What  now  of  the  future  ?  Return  to  Vaquero 
Wate-,  be  a  butt  for  the  clumsy  wit  of  the  village  store,  live 
viihout    Nell?     Never !     One    bright    ray    of    hope    had 


illumined  his  lonely  life  ;  to  darkness  he  could  no  more 
return. 

Near  by  an  organ  droned  out  patriotic  airs  ;  a  heavy 
dray  lurched  in  the  roadway.  He  crossed  the  street 
abruptly,  staggered,  fell.  Dimly  he  saw  the  crowd  surge 
round  him  ;  his  country's  anthem  faintly  sounded  in  his 
ear. 

"  Remember  the  Maine"  he  whispered,  feebly,  "  the  flag 
of  our  country — Nell." 

And  the  stage  bore  the  news  to  Vaquero  Water. 

"  Whoever  thought  the  blamed  fool  would  have  done 
it?"  irritably  cried  the  Man  in  Politics.  "He  might  have 
known  we  was  only  joshin'  him." 

"  He  was  a  fool,"  said  Smouse  ;  "  thirteen  dollars  a 
month  wa'n't  worth  it.  Shot  his  horse,  too,  an'  never 
skinned  it  ;  might  ha'  gotten  one-fifty  for  the  hide." 

But  six-foot  Jim  slipped  out  into  the  darkness.  "  The 
hunchback  was  a  man,"  he  muttered,  "and  I — I  am  the 
fool."  Edith  Allandale. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1898. 


King  Coal  to  Uncle  Sam. 
I  am  the  king  of  strife  and  calm — 

Now  a  whistle  and  now  a  moan — 
I  have  seized  the  sceptre  and  torn  the  palm 

From  the  Wind  on  his  bauble  ihrone. 
My  pipe  in  his  face  I  boldly  puff 
I  ill  his  rage  my  soul  inspires, 
And  I  draw  him  down  and  his  cries  I  drown 
In  the  glee  of  a  billion  fires  ! 

Oh,  I  am  king  of  the  land  and  sea, 
King  of  the  field  and  foam, 
King  of  the  mountain,  hill,  and  lea. 
King  of  the  hearth  and  home ! 

Heir  of  the  lordly  limbs  and  leaves — 
Now  a  whistle  and  now  a  moan — 
And  my  sires,  up-garnered  in  mammoth  sheaves. 

On  the  floors  of  the  world  were  strown. 
Yet,  up  through  the  starless  roofs  I  come. 

And  the  sentry  breezes  quail ; 
And  the  furnace  glow  is  the  flag  I  ihrow 
In  the  teeth  of  the  howling  gale  ! 

Oh,  I  am  King  of  the  land  and  sea. 

King  of  the  field  and  foam, 
King  of  the  mountain,  vale,  and  lea, 
King  of  the  hearth  and  home ! 

Tears  for  the  straining  sail  and  sheet — 

Now  a  whistle  and  now  a  moan — 
As  the  waves  ride  over  the  fated  fleet 

At  the  whim  of  the  wild  Wind  blown 
But  cheers  for  the  millioned-muscled  oars 

That  I  make  from  drops  of  rain  ; 
For  as  Coal  I  am  king,  and  the  song  I  sing 
Is  a  dirge  to  the  fleet  of  Spain  ! 

Oh.  1  am  king  of  the  land  and  sea, 

King  of  the  field  and  foam, 

King  of  the  mountain,  hill,  and  lea, 

King  of  the  hearth  and  home  ! 

— Edward  F.  Burns  in  Boston  Globe. 


The  impending  siege  of  Havana  is  not  the  first  in  which 
Americans  have  taken  a  part.  In  1762,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  years  ago,  when  the  people  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
were  loyal  subjects  of  England,  General  Lyman,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Colonel  Israel  Putnam  landed  in  Cuba  and 
participated  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Morro  Castle  and 
other  defenses  of  Havana.  The  "  Seven  Years'  War  "  was 
in  progress,  and  England  dispatched  a  strong  fleet  of 
twenty  men  of-warand  transports  for  fourteen  thousand  men 
to  take  Havana.  The  attack  on  the  Spanish  fortifications 
by  the  force  was  unsuccessful  ;  but  on  June  6,  1762,  the 
troops,  with  heavy  cannon,  were  landed  a  few  miles  east  of 
1  he  city,  invested  it  closely,  and  erected  siege  batteries. 
The  Spaniards  made  a  stubborn  defense,  the  English  being 
repulsed  several  times,  and  disease  had  so  weakened  the 
attacking  forces  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  sufficient  men 
could  be  mustered  for  a  final  assault.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  General  Lyman  and  Colonel  Putnam  arrived  with  the 
"Loyal  Americans,"  as  they  were  called, ~who,  after  some 
terrific  hand-to-hand  fighting  drove  the  Spaniards  into  the 
sea.  In  the  final  assault  upon  Morro  Castle,  which  took 
place  on  August  5,  1762,  the  New  Englanders,  with  an  im- 
petuous rush,  passed  through  the  breaches  and  overpowered 
the  garrison  A  few  days  later  the  city,  and  with  it  the 
western  portion  of  Cuba,  were  surrendered  to  the  English. 


In  Lord  Wolseley's  opinion  the  United  States  would  make 
a  mistake  in  attempting  to  invade  Cuba  with  volunteers  who 
are  not  fully  drilled  and  disciplined,  and  he  thinks  that  in 
such  a  case  this  country  might  expect  heavy  reverses  when 
those  troops  encountered  the  trained  Spanish  forces  on  the 
island.  "  It  would  be  a  grave  error,"  he  recently  observed, 
"  to  underestimate  the  strength  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
American  troops.  1  would  regret  to  see  the  Americans  even 
temporarily  beaten,  as  all  my  sympathies  are  with  them.  It 
is  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  this  war  is  not  with  a 
first-class  power,  for  it  is  evident  that  in  such  an  encounter 
they  would  be  badly  beaten  at  the  beginning,  though  I  be- 
lieve the  Americans  able  to  defeat  any  nation  in  the  long 


From  the  ships  which  carried  the  naval  heroes  of  the 
past  to  the  battle-ships  of  to-day  is  a  long  cruise.  The  old 
ships  had  sails  and  a  greater  or  less  number  of  simple 
smooth-bore  guns.  The  modern  battle-ship  has  more  than 
a  hundred  distinct  and  separate  engines,  and  guns  of  compli- 
cated, delicate  mechanism.  No  man  is  perfectly  qualified  to 
command  a  modern  warship  who  does  not  thoroughly  com- 
prehend all  the  minute  details  of  the  complicated  instrument 
placed  in  his  charge.  The  command  of  a  fleet  of  these 
ponderous  war-engines  is  a  mental  burden  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude ;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  that  "man  is  best  fitted 
to  such  command  whose  mentality  is  strong  enough  to  en- 
able him  easily  to  grasp  all  the  minute  details  making  up  his 
force. 

Miss    Ragna   Boyesen,    sister   of    the   late    Hjalmar    H. 
i  Boyesen,  the  novelist,  is  lecturing  on  Norway  in  this  country. 


THE    FEELING    IN    PARIS. 

The    City    by    the    Seine    is    Indignant    at  American    Indignation — 
Droll  Sentimentalism  of  the  French  Press— A  Fash- 
ionable Fete  for  Spanish  Sufferers. 

The  people  of  Paris  pretend  to  be  moved  more  to  sorrow 
than  to  anger  by  the  present  attitude  of  Americans  toward 
them,  but  they  are  feeling  pretty  sore  over  the  war.  In 
spite  of  their  vaunted  admiration  for  the  great  exponent  of 
republican  institutions,  they  feel  the  ties  of  blood  and  re- 
ligion drawing  their  sympathies  to  Spain.  There  is  much 
talk  of  the  well-known  French  chivalry  thrt  always  inclines 
the  nation  to  side  with  the  under  dog  in  any  fight,  but  I 
think  they,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  are  at 
bottom  just  a  little  afraid  of  arousing  the  antagonism  of  the 
young  Goliath  across  the  ocean,  who  has  been  gathering 
strength  for  a  third  of  a  century  past  and  is  as  yet  an  un- 
tried quantity  except  in  so  far  as  he  has  shown  magnificent 
fighting  qualities  in  the  harbor  at  Manila. 

Great  stress  is  laid  in  all  the  papers  here  on  the  fact  that 
France  as  a  government  has  maintained  the  strictest  neu- 
trality, and,  in  truth,  there  has  been  little  expression  of  hos- 
tility to  America,  even  among  individuals.  Two  boys  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen  were  arrested  at  Bordeaux,  the  other 
day,  both  armed  with  brand-new  rifles  and  revolvers,  with 
which  they  were  going  to  Cuba  to  help  drive  out  the 
"  American  pigs."  But  such  overt  evidences  of  a  belligerent 
spirit  against  America  are  rare.  There  is  abundant  sym- 
pathy for  Spain  expressed  in  word  and  deed,  but  hostility  to 
America  is  a  horse  of  another  color.  It  may  exist,  but 
Americans  in  Paris  hear  very  little  of  it.  A  certain  French 
vice-admiral  has  been  airing  his  opinions  in  private  and  in 
the  press,  declaring  that  the  United  States  has  been  guilty 
of  crime  against  the  law  of  nations  on  three  specific  counts  : 
first,  the  Americans  bombard  cities  without  warning  and 
without  giving  the  foreign  consuls  four  hours'  time  in  which 
to  get  the  foreign  residents  whose  interests  they  guard  out 
of  the  city  ;  second,  they  have  declared  war  with  retroactive 
effect,  in  order  to  seize  vessels  which  were  unaware  of  a  state 
of  war  at  the  time  they  left  port ;  and,  third,  they  have  used 
at  Manila  projectiles  prohibited  by  treaties  which  they  them- 
selves have  signed.  Further  than  that,  the  Americans  h.ive 
imposed  on  neutral  nations  the  blockade  of  Cuba,  but  have 
not  hesitated  to  interrupt  it  whenever  it  suits  their  own  con- 
venience. It  is  in  vain  that  one  points  out  the  falsity  of  these 
charges.  Frenchmen  are  very  chary  of  discussing  the  war 
wiih  Americans,  but  when  they  do,  they  simply  make  such 
statements  as  the  above  and,  when  you  attempt  to  convince 
them  of  their  error,  take  refuge  behind  a  refusal  to  discuss 
the  war.     It  is  very  exasperating. 

Another  odd  fact  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can seizure  of  the  French  merchantman  Lafayette.  The 
incident  has  been  given  almost  as  much  space  in  the 
papers  as  Admiral  Dewey's  capture  of  Manila.  Of  course 
the  prompt  action  of  the  American  State  Department  in 
ordering  the  Lafayette's  release  has  given  them  no  real 
ground  for  grievance,  but  they  harp  on  the  subject.  One 
bright  journalist  is  particularly  struck  by  the  upstart  in- 
gratitude of  the  Americans  in  seizing  a  vessel  bearing 
a  name  which  should  have  such  revered  associations 
for  them,  and  he  enlarges  on  the  theme  and  ventures 
the  bold  prediction  that  American  naval  officers  might  be 
callous  enough  to  all  the  hallowed  traditions  of  their 
country  to  attack  the  Spanish  war-vessel  bearing  the  sacred 
name  of  Cristoforo  Colombo. 

Additional  sorrow  is  expressed  over  the  news,  which  has 
just  reached  here,  that  an  organization  of  patriotic  women 
has  been  formed  in  America  to  boycott  goods  of  French 
manufacture,  so  long  as  the  French  people  continue  their 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  Spain.  What  the  organization 
is,  or  if  it  really  exists,  I  do  not  know,  but  Paris  has  accepted 
it  as  a  fact  and  is  mournfully  indignant.  It  says  American 
women  may  bury  the  refined  taste  they  have  learned  from 
France  if  they  wish,  but  they  will  soon  have  cause  to  regret 
it.  A  few  hopeful  souls  express  the  opinion  that  the  Amer- 
ican woman's  independence  will  rise  superior  to  local  senti- 
ment and  that  she  will  continue  to  get  from  France  what- 
ever she  desires,  "  including  husbands."  This  last  desider- 
atum is  directed  particularly  to  the  many  American  women 
who  have  made  alliances  with  aristocratic  French  families 
and  whose  dollars  are  now  being  begged  for  Spain  on  the 
plea  that  the  sympathy  of  women,  even  of  American  birth, 
should  go  out  to  the  unfortunate  and  wounded  of 
Spain  on  broad  humanitarian  grounds.  We  shall  have 
opportunity  to  test  this  theory  next  week,  for  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  private  hdtels  of  Paris  is  to  be  thrown  open  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Spanish  sufferers.  This  is  the  mansion 
of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Tanze",  12  Rue  de  Marignan.  Her 
hotel  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris,  and  hitherto  only 
her  intimates  have  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  artistic 
treasures  she  has  gathered  there.  But  it  is  to  be  open  to 
the  public,  on  payment  of  an  admittance  fee  of  two  francs, 
to-morrow  afternoon  from  two  o'clock  until  six  and  every 
afternoon  thereafter  until  next  Friday. 

That  the  fashionable  world,. and  those  who  hang  on  to 
its  skirts,  will  flock  there  goes  without  saying.  It  contains 
some  of  the  most  famous  objects  of  art  in  any  private  col- 
lection in  Europe.  The  house  is  not  a-  large  one,  but  it  has 
the  grand  air.  Through  marvelously  carved  doors,  decorated 
in  gold  and  black  and  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  France, 
one  enters  a  vestibule  with  a  fresco  by  Bouchier,  taken  from 
the  pavilion  of  Luciennes,  where  the  Dubarry  gathered  so 
many  artistic  treasures.  It  is  a  marvelous  collection,  and 
all  Paris  will  doubtless  take  the  opportunity  to  see  it.  They 
will  also  have  the  privilege  of  proving  their  attendance  by 
signing  their  names  in  a  register  in  the  vestibule  provided 
for  those  who  wish  to  subscribe  some  farther  testimonial  of 
their  sympathy  for  the  Spanish.  But  I  very  much  doubt  if 
the  names  of  many  of  the  daughters  of  America  will  be 
found  upon  it.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  May  14,  1898. 


i 


June  6,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


HAVANA    AND    ITS    PEOPLE. 


A  Glimpse  at  its  Harbor  and   Streets— The  Church   of  the   Merced 

and  the  Tomb  of  Columbus — The  Tacon  Theatre,  the 

Cock-Pit,  and  Cuban  Society. 

Ever  since  the  Maine  disaster  in  Havana  harbor,  by  which 
two  officers  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  seamen  of  our 
navy  met  death  on  February  1 5th,  the  eyes  of  the  world  have 
been  fixed  upon  Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba  and  the  main 
stronghold  of  the  Spanish  Government.  The  subsequent 
blockade  which  the  United  States  has  established  since  hos- 
tilities have  begun,  and  the  fact  that  Havana  may  soon  be- 
come an  American  city,  make  timely  a  number  of  interest- 
ing extracts  from  an  article  written  by  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Richard  Davey,  for  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in  which  he 
gives  us  an  excellent  picture  of  the  city  of  Havana  in  time 
of  peace. 

Mr.  Davey  arrived  in  Havana  from  New  York,  which  he 
had  left  in  snow,  and  was  delighted  with  the  summer  scene 
which  greeted  him.  His  first  impression  of  Havana  was 
distinctly  agreeable : 

The  harbor  is  wonderfully  picturesque.  Opposite  the  entrance  stands 
Morro  Castle,  almost  a  facsimile  of  that  curious  little  castellated 
Moorish  fortress  which  faces  the  beautiful  monastery  and  Church  of 
Belem.  at  Lisbon.  To  the  left  are  two  rather  sharp  promontories  crested 
by  several  fine  churches,  one,  "Los  Angeles,"  fully  two  hundred  years 
old — an  age  in  the  New  World  corresponding  to  hoar  antiquity  in  the 
Old.  Beyond  these,  upon  a  number  of  low-lying  hills,  rises  the  city,  an 
irregular  mass  of  one-storied  dwellings,  painted  a  vivid  ochre,  and  inter- 
spersed with  church  domes  and  towers — with  here  and  there  tall,  lank 
cocoa-palms,  or  a  tuft  of  banana-leaves  waving  over  some  garden  wall. 
Vessels  from  every  part  of  the  world,  feluccas,  with  their  swallow-shaped 
sails,  some  dazzling  white,  others  a  deep-red  brown,  fill  up  the  fore- 
ground— while  canoe-like  market  boats  laden  with  tropical  fruits,  fish, 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  and  rowed  by  negroes  naked  to  the  waist,  scud 
in  all  directions  over  the  deep-blue  waters. 

Everything  seemed  unusual,  novel,  and,  above  all,  utterly  unlike  what 
I  expected.  The  impress  of  the  mother- country,  Spain,  is  felt  and  seen 
everywhere,  and  modern  American  influences  are  barely  perceptible  as 
yeL 

From  the  sea,  Havana  might  be  Malaga  or  Cadiz  ;  but 
when  you  land,  says  the  writer,  memories  of  Pompeii  im- 
mediately crowd  upon  you  : 

What  we  should  call  the  city  proper — the  commercial  quarter  of  the 
Cuban  capital — consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes,  traversed  by 
one  or  two  broadish  streets,  the  principal  of  which,  known  all  over 
Southern  America  and  the  West  Indies  as  Calle  O'Reilly,  runs  from  the 
governor's  palace  right  out  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Few  of  the 
houses  which  line  these  lanes  and  alleys  are  more  than  one  story  high, 
but  that  one  story  so  exceedingly  lofty  that  it  would  make  three  in  an 
average  London  dwelling.  The  lower  half  of  every  house  is  painted 
either  a  deep  darkish  blue,  a  deep  Egyptian  red,  or  a  vivid  yellow 
ochre  ;  the  upper  part  is  always  a  dazzling  white.  As  in  Pompeii,  you 
notice  rows  of  stucco  columns,  painted  half  one  color,  half  another. 
Peeping  through  the  ever-open  doorways,  you  may,  as  you  pass  along, 
obtain  something  more  than  a  mere  casual  glimpse  of  the  interior  of 
the  dwellings.  If  you  are  early  enough,  you  may  behold  the  family  at 
its  toilet,  for  there  is  very  little  privacy  anywhere  in  Cuba,  every  act, 
from  entry  into  life  to  its  final  exit,  from  baptism  to  burial,  being 
serenely  performed  in  the  utmost  publicity.  The  lower  windows, 
overlooking  the  street,  are  protected  by  heavy  iron  bars,  and  behind 
these  you  may,  in  certain  quarters  of  the  town,  see  lively  groups  of 
Havanese  Geishas,  their  faces  thickly  powdered  with  rice-flour,  their 
long  black  hair  plaited,  and  their  opulent  charms  displayed  to  liberal 
advantage — "  sono  donn  che  fano  allamore  I  "  These  same  curious 
overhanging  windows,  with  their  iron  bars,  would  give  the  place  a 
prison-like  appearance  were  they  not  painted  in  the  most  brilliant 
colors — orange,  scarlet,  and  pea-green.  More  frequently  than  not,  the 
fragrance  of  the  family  dinner  falls  pleasantly  on  your  olfactory  nerve, 
and  you  may  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cook — a  negress,  invariably — 
presiding  over  the  charcoal  stove  in  the  kitchen,  turban  on  head,  a  long 
calico  skirt  streaming  behind  her,  and  •  in  her  mouth  the  inevitable 
cigarette,  without  which  no  Cuban  colored  lady  can  be  happy.  In 
spite  of  the  wretched  system  of  drainage,  you  rarely  come  across  a 
foul  smell,  except  in  that  hot-bed  of  yellow  fever,  the  market-place, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Inquisition. 

The  mansions  of  the  rich  are  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular quarter  but  are  scattered  through  every  part  of  the 
city  : 

Some  of  the  finer  houses  are  exceedingly  handsome,  but  they  are  all 
built  on  one  plan,  in  the  classical  style,  with  an  inner  courtyard,  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  marble  or  stucco  columns.  I  imagine  them  to 
be  designed  much  on  the  same  plan  as  the  villas  of  ancient  Rome.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Patio  there  is  generally  a  garden,  rich  in  tropical 
vegetation,  shading  either  a  fountain  or  a  large  gilded  aviary  full  of 
brilliant  parrots  and  parrakeets.  In  some  houses  there  is  a  picture  or 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  or  some  saint,  with  a  silver  lamp  burning  before  it 
day  and  night.  In  the  Patio,  the  family  assembles  of  an  evening,  the 
ladies  in  full  dress — and  as  it  is  generally  brilliantly  illuminated,  the 
pleasant  domestic  scene  adds  greatiy  to  the  gay  appearance  of  the 
streets,  which  fill  with  loungers,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

The  handsomest  street  in  Havana  is  the  Cerro,  a  long  thoroughfare 
running  up  a  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
enormous  old  villas,  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  gardens.  The  finest  of 
these  mansions  belongs  to  the  very  old  Hernandez  family,  and  is  built 
of  white  marble,  in  the  usual  classical  style.  The  adjacent  villa,  Santo 
Veneo,  has  a  lovely  garden,  and  used  to  be  famous  for  its  collection  of 
orchids,  the  late  Countess  de  Santo  Veneo,  a  very  wealthy  lady,  being  a 
gTeat  collector.  She  was  a  clever,  agreeable  woman,  well  known  in 
Paris,  where  she  usually  spent  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  forest  of  cocoa-palms  stands  the  former  summer  villa  of 
the  bishops  of  Havana,  now  a  private  residence. 

Then,  one  after  the  other,  follow  the  handsome  dwellings  of  the 
Havanese  Sangre  Azul,  of  the  Marquese  dos  Hermanos,  of  the  Conde 
Penalver.  of  the  Marqueza  de  Rio  Palma,  etc.  The  cacti  in  these  villa 
gardens  are  of  amazing  size  and  shape,  some  showing  leaves  thick  and 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  full-grown  man.  Unfortunately 
these  Havana  Edens  are  infested  all  the  year  round  by  swarms  of 
mosquitoes.  The  residents  seem  skin  proof,  and  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
from  the  insects'  attacks.  But  woe  waits  on  the  unwary  new-comer 
who  tempts  fate  by  lingering  in  these  lovely  gardens  ! 

For  its  size  (the  population  is  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand)  Havana  is  exceptionally  well  supplied  with 
public  and  private  carriages  : 

You  can  hire  an  excellent  victoria  de  plaza  for  thirty  cents  the  hour, 
and  a  custom  which  the  London  county  council  might  imitate  and  in- 
troduce with  advantage  has  long  been  in  use  in  the  Cuban  capital.  To 
avoid  extortion  from  the  cab-drivers,  the  lamp-posts  are  painted  various 
colors,  red  for  the  central  district,  blue  for  the  second  circle,  and  green 
for  the  outer.  Thus,  in  a  trice,  the  fare  becomes  aware  when  he  gets 
beyond  the  radius,  and  pays  accordingly.  Trouble  with  the  Havanese 
back  coachman,  usually  a  colored  man,  and  very  civil,  is  of  the  rarest 
occurrence. 

Although  Havana  is  an  eminently  Roman  Catholic  city, 
Mr.  Davey  says  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  rich  in  churches. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  great  number  which  were  destroyed 
during  the  various  rebellions.  The  largest  church  is  the 
Merced,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Columbus  : 

It  is  a  fine  building  in  the  rococo  style,  with  handsome  marble  altars 
and  some  good  pictures.     It  is  crowded  on  Sundays  and  holidays  by 


the  fashionable  world  of  the  place,  the  young  men  forming  up  in  rows 
outside  the  church  as  soon  as  mass  is  over,  to  gaze  at  the  sehoritas  and 
their  chaperons.  The  cathedral  is  the  chief  architectural  monument  of 
interest  in  Havana.  It  was  erected  for  the  Jesuits  in  1704,  and  was  con- 
verted into  a  cathedral  in  the  course  of  the  present  century.  It  is  built 
in  the  usual  Hispano- American  style,  with  a  big  dome,  and  two  stumpy 
towers  on  either  side  of  the  centre.  Internally  the  effect  is  rather  heavy, 
owing  to  the  dark  color  of  the  marbles  which  cover  the  walls,  but  com- 
pared with  most  churches  in  these  latitudes,  the  edifice  is  in  exceptionally 
good  taste,  with  a  remarkable  absence  of  the  tawdry  images  and  wonder- 
ful collections  of  trumpery  artificial  flowers  and  glass  shades  which,  as 
a  rule,  disfigure  South  American  churches.  The  choir  would  be  con- 
sidered handsome  even  in  Rome,  and  the  stalls  are  beautifully  carved  in 
mahogany.  Almost  all  the  columns  in  the  church  are  also  mahogany, 
highly  polished,  producing  the  effect  of  a  deep  red  marble,  most  striking 
when  relieved,  as  in  this  case,  by  gilt  bronze  capitals.  In  the  choir  is 
the  tomb  of  Columbus.  The  great  navigator  died,  as  most  of  my  read- 
ers will  doubtless  be  aware,  at  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  on  Ascension  Day, 
1506,  and  his  body  was  at  first  deposited,  after  the  most  pompous  obse- 
quies, in  the  church  of  San  Francisco,  in  that  city. 

In  1513  the  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
La  Quabas.  at  Seville,  where  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  them,  bearing  the  simple  but  appropriate  inscription  : 
"A  Castile  y  Leon 

NUEVO   MUNDO   DIO  COLON." 

Twenty-three  years  later  the  body  of  Columbus,  with  that  of  his 
son,  Diego,  was  removed  to  the  Island  of  San  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  and 
interred  in  the  principal  church  of  the  capital  ;  but  when  that  island  was 
ceded  to  the  French,  the  Spaniards  claimed  the  ashes  of  the  Discoverer, 
and  they  were  carried  to  Havana  and  solemnly  interred  in  the  cathedral 
on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1796.  The  remains,  which  by  this  time  it 
seems  were  scanty  enough,  were  placed  in  a  small  urn,  deposited  in  a 
niche  in  the  left  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  sealed  up  with  a  marble  slab, 
surmounted  by  an  excellent  bust  of  the  bold  explorer,  wreathed  with 
laurel.  The  inscription,  a  very  poor  one,  excited  considerable  ridicule, 
and  a  pasquinade  was  circulated,  lamenting  the  absence  of  the  nine 
Muses  on  the  occasion  of  its  composition. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  San  Domingo  have  set  up 
a  protest  in  favor  of  certain  bones  which  have  been  discovered  in  their 
own  cathedral,  and  declare  by  their  gods,  or  by  their  saints,  that  never 
a  bone  of  Columbus  left  their  island,  and  that  the  relics  of  the  great 
Christopher  in  the  Cathedral  of  Havana,  unto  which  so  many  pilgrim- 
ages have  been  made,  are  as  apocryphal  as  were  those  of  certain  saints 
mentioned  by  the  learned  Erasmus. 

An  amusing  sight  in  the  Havanese  churches  is  the  pict- 
uresque costumes  in  which  the  wooden  images  of  the  saints 
on  the  altars  are  sometimes  garbed  : 

St.  Nicholas,  for  instance,  may  appear  in  white  kid  dancing-shoes  and 
a  short  velvet  frock,  and  the  Madonna  is  usually  attired  in  the  cumber- 
some court-dress  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  farthingale  and  ruff  com- 
plete. I  have  seen  the  sacred  Mambino  represented  as  quite  a  nice- 
looking  English  boy,  with  sash  and  straw  hat.  and  the  neatest  of  shoes, 
or  even  as  a  Scotch  laddie,  in  the  smartest  of  kills.  These  oddly  attired 
images  are  doubdess  dreams  of  heavenly  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  the  aver- 
age darkey. 

The  Tacon  opera-house,  which  is  the  finest  and  largest 
theatre  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  is  thus  described  : 

It  can  accommodate  five  thousand  persons,  is.  in  its  way,  a  very  fine 
theatre,  built  in  Italian  fashion,  with  tiers  of  boxes,  one  above  another. 
They  are  separated  by  gilded  lattices,  so  as  to  afford  every  possible 
means  of  ventilation.  Round  each  tier  of  boxes  is  a  sort  of  ambulatory, 
or  veranda,  overlooking  the  great  square.  The  upper  gallery  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  10  the  colored  people,  who,  on  a  Sunday,  fill  it  to 
suffocation.  They  are  considered  the  most  critical  part  of  the  audience, 
and  their  appreciation  or  disapproval  is  generally  well  founded,  and 
liberally  demonstrated.  The  first  two  rows  of  boxes  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  and  wealthy  merchants,  and  the  display  of  jewelry  on  a  gala 
night  used  to  be  quite  amazing.  The  lower  part  of  the  house  is  divided 
into  a  pit  and  orchestra  stalls.  When  crowded,  the  Tacon  presents  a 
really  fine  appearance.  The  stage  is,  1  should  say,  as  large  as  that  at 
Cogent  Garden,  and  the  operas  are  perfectly  mounted  and  staged.  A 
great  peculiarity  of  this  theatre  is  the  orchestra,  which  is  of  almost  un- 
rivaled excellence,  although  at  least  one-half  of  its  performers  are 
colored,  and  some  of  them  full-blooded  negroes.  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  on  several  occasions  the  conductor  himself  has  been  a 
colored  gentleman.  Two  of  the  very  best  performances  of  "  Lohengrin  " 
and  "Aida."  {the  latter  with  Christine  Nilsson)!  ever  enjoyed,  I  saw 
at  the  Tacon,  where  some  of  the  greatest  vocalists  of  the  present  century 
have  appeared.  The  Cubans  do  not  care  for  the  Spanish  national 
drama.  They  prefer  adaptations  from  the  French  and  Italian  ;  and 
Havana,  unlike  Mexico,  has  not  produced  a  single  dramatist  of  note. 
Spanish  companies  come  every  year  from  Madrid,  but  they  are  rarely 
well  patronized.  On  the  other  hand,  Ristori,  Salvini,  Duse,  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt  have  received  almost  divine  honors  in  the  Cuban  capital. 

The  bull-ring  and  the  cock-pit  are  still  national  institutions 
throughout  Cuba.  Each  city  has  its  ring  and  its  cock-pit. 
It  was  not  the  season  for  bull-fights  when  Mr.  Davey  was  in 
Havana,  so  he  did  not  see  one,  but  one  Sunday  he  drove  out 
to  the  "  Ring,"  or  "  Galieria,"  as  it  is  called,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Calle  Manuel,  in  a  rather  low  quarter  of  Havana.  He 
says  : 

1  found  a  motley  assembly  of  beggars,  cake-vendors,  and  negroes, 
hanging  about  the  entry  and  the  box-office,  if  so  I  may  call  it,  which 
was  neat  and  smart  enough  for  a  metropolitan  theatre.  The  price  of 
admission  to  the  best  seats  was  only  two  shillings.  Passing  a  bar,  be- 
fore which  a  noisy  crowd  was  drinking  gin  and  aguardiente,  blasphem- 
ing and  quarreling,  I  found  myself  in  the  "  Galieria,"  which  is  of  circu- 
lar form,  built  of  open  wood-work,  exactiy  like  two  large  round  hen- 
coops, placed  one  on  top  of  another.  There  were  four  galleries,  with 
several  rows  of  chairs,  thronged  by  an  excited  betting  crowd,  which  in- 
cluded the  usual  proportion  of  negroes,  but  no  women.  As  1  entered, 
a  fight  had  just  come  to  a  close,  and  the  noise  was  deafening.  Every- 
body was  shouting  and  gesticulating  at  once.  In  a  few  moments  the  bell 
rang,  and  comparative  silence  ensued.  The  ring  was  cleared,  and  two 
men  appeared  in  the  centre,  each  holding  a  beautiful  bird  in  his  hands. 
The  Cuban  breed  of  cocks,  although  small,  is  remarkably  well-propor- 
tioned and  elegant.  I  am  no  expert  in  cock-fighting,  and  will  simply  jot 
down  my  impressions  of  the  combat.  At  first  1  found  it  interesting 
enough,  but,  by  and  by,  when  the  stronger  bird  crippled  its  antagonist, 
the  poor,  bleeding  creature  was  artificially  excited  to  continue  the  battle 
to  the  bitter  end,  by  being  "restored"  with  spoonfuls  of  Santa  Cruz 
rum  blown  in  a  spray  from  the  mouth  of  its  owner  over  its  head,  and  the 
sight  grew  simply  disgusting.  I  was  relieved  when  it  was  all  over,  and 
the  poor,  beautiful  bird  lay  dead.  '  The  audience  interested  me  far  more 
than  the  fight.  The  people  around  me  were  so  absorbed  in  the  death 
struggle  that  some  faces  grew  ashen  pale,  others  flushed,  their  eyes 
rolled,  they  roared,  they  bellowed,  and  they  pantomimed  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  galleries.  The  scene  baffied  description.  Dore-  alone 
could  have  done  it  justice,  but,  picturesque  though  it  was,  I  felt  it  to  be 
a  degrading  exhibition  of  cruelty  and  base  passion.  The  upper  classes, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  have  long  ceased  to  frequent  the  "  Galieria,"  and  some 
of  the  best  houses  have  even  closed  their  doors  to  young  men  known  to 
be  frequenters  of  these  cock-pits. 

Regarding  the  hotel  accommodations,  he  writes  : 

Although  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  hotel  accom- 
modation, there  is  not  as  yet  a  first-class  hotel  on  the  European  system 
in  the  town,  and  barring  the  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  which  are  ex- 
cellent, provisions  all  over  the  island  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  No- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  such  skinny  fowls  to  be  found  as  in 
a  Cuban  hotel,  and  as  most  of  the  meat  is  imported  it  is  never  particu- 
larly palatable.  The  four  great  tropical  fruits — the  banana,  the 
mango,  the  pine-apple,  and  the  orange — grow  to  perfection  and  are  very 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  there  are  many  high  table-lands,  on  which 
cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  and  strawberries  grow  freely,  but  so  great 
is  the  native  lethargy  that  they  are  rarely  brought  to  market.  One  very 
striking  feature  in  the  Havanese  hotels  and  houses  is  that  where  we 
have  a  frieze  round  the  upper  part  of  a  room,  they  have  an  open  space 
— for  better  ventilation — in  consequence  of  which  you  can  hear  every 
word  and,   unfortunately,  every  snore  to  which  your  neighbors  give 


In  Havana,  as  elsewhere  in  Southern  America,  religion 
has  become  a  mere  affair  of  ceremony  and  outward  observ- 
ance, with  Uttle  or  no  moral  influence.  But  the  churches 
are  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  : 

In  some  of  them  the  music  is  admirable  in  its  way,  although  entirely  of 
an  operatic  character.  At  the  Mercede  there  is  a  full  orchestra,  and  the 
principal  singers  from  the  opera  may  often  be  heard  at  high  mass. 
Church  has  always,  in  Latin  countries,  been  the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  flirtation,  and  I  remember  one  Sunday  morning,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Havana,  being  initiated  by  a  friend  into  the  mysteries  of  fan  lan- 
guage. We  watched  a  young  lady,  and  extremely  good-looking  and 
richly  appareled,  who,  after  she  had  said  her  preliminary  devotions, 
looked  round  her  as  if  seeking  somebody.  Presently  she  opened  her 
fan  very  wide,  which,  as  the  Cuban  who  was  with  us  at  the  time  assured 
us,  meant  "  I  see  you."  Then  she  half  closed  it  ;  this  indicated  "Come 
and  see  me."  Four  fingers  were  next  placed  upon  the  upper  half  of  the 
closed  fan,  signifying,  "  At  half-past  lour."  The  fan  was  next  dropped 
upon  the  floor,  which,  we  were  told,  signified  the  fact  that  the  lady 
would  be  alone.  A  Havanese  lady,  who  is  expert  in  this  system  of  sig- 
naling, can  talk  by  the  hour  with  the  help  of  her  fan,  and  of  a  bunch  of 
variously  colored  flowers,  each  of  which  has  some  special  meaning. 

Of  society,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  little  or  none 
in  Havana  : 

One  may  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  houses  where  balls 
and  parties  are  given.  Conversation  soon  flags  in  a  country  where 
education  is  so  backward,  especially  among  the  women,  whose  in- 
tellectual pabulum  consists  generally  of  the  very  worst  French  novels 
and  their  prayer-books,  a  singular  combination.  The  education 
of  the  males  is  a  hide  better.  The  wealthier  families  send  their  sons 
either  to  the  Jesuits  at  Havana,  or  to  Europe,  or  the  United  Slates. 
So  far  so  good  ;  but  when  they  come  home  for  their  holidays,  or  their 
education  is  finished,  the  home  influence  is  disastrous.  Waited  on  band 
and  foot  by  the  negroes,  and  pampered  by  their  parents,  they  soon  fall 
victims  to  the  relaxing  climate  and  to  every  sort  of  vicious  influence. 
Lack  of  energy  is  the  result  of  this  lamentable  system  which  fosters 
most  unhealthy  love  of  ease  and  sensual  indulgence. 

The  usual  way  of  spending  the  evening  in  a  Cuban  house  is  to  place 
a  long  double  row  of  rocking-chairs  opposite  each  other,  and  sit  there 
chattering,  everybody  meanwhile  smoking  the  inevitable  cigarette.  In 
some  houses  music  of  a  high  order  may  be  heard,  and  some  of  the 
ladies  sing  charmingly — otherwise  the  place  is  socially  dulL 

Commenting  on  the  Cubans  of  both  sexes,  Mr.  Davey 
writes  : 

The  Cuban  lady  is  a  very  fascinating  creature.  She  is  elegant,  walks 
gracefully,  has  pretty  features,  beautiful  eyes,  admirable  teeth,  and 
splendid  hair,  but  spoils  herself  by  her  insane  fashion  of  coating  face, 
neck,  shoulders,  and  arms  with  rice-powder  to  such  a  thickness  as  to 
give  her  a  most  ghasdy  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  a  Pierrette. 
Coquettish  as  a  young  girl,  she  is  generally  both  devoted  and  blame- 
less as  a  wife  and  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  capable,  on  provo- 
cation, of  displaying  fiendishly  vindictive  and  cruel  traits,  a  fact  only 
too  well  known  by  many  a  poor  ex-slave.  Religion  occupies  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  Cubans  of  both  sexes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  con- 
sidered rather  a  pastime  than  a  moral  factor.  Among  the  men  of  the 
better  class,  who  have  been  educated  in  Paris,  it  is  never  allowed  to 
interfere  with  their  passions,  pleasures,  or  caprices.  In  the  days  of 
slavery  they  considered  their  duty  to  their  dependents  ended  with  the 
wholesale  administration  of  baptism,  which  was  obligatory  by  law,  but 
it  never  entered  their  heads  to  teach  them  any  duties  beyond  those  of 
implicit  obedience  to  their  own  will,  even  the  rudiments  of  the  catechism 
being  absolutely  neglected.  That  there  are  many  admirable  men 
among  the  Cubans  can  not  be  gainsaid,  but,  unfortunately,  the  mass  of 
them  is  corrupt,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  with  a  people  whose  slaves 
have  for  generations  been  only  too  eager  to  pander  to  their  worst  vices. 

]  Much  more  sincere  than  the  Spaniards,  they  have  always  been  distin- 
guished for  their  hospitality  and  for  the  grace  and  dignity  of  their  man- 

I  ners.     If  they  offer  you  a  thing,  they  wish  you  to  accept  it,  and  do  not 

j  say  so  for  the  mere  form.     They  welcome  you  heartily  and  regret  your 

;  departure. 

A  strong  contrast  to  their  hospitality  is  the  cruel  treatment 
of  the  negro  help.  While  visiting  on  a  Cuban  plantation, 
the  writer  accidentally  witnessed  an  example  of  this  : 

A  strikingly  handsome  young  mulatto  bad  escaped  into  the  woods, 
and  bad  been  recaptured.  For  nearly  a  week  he  was  tortured  every 
day  regularly  for  two  hours,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  hands, 
and,  needless  to  say,  in  that  of  bis  master.  I  chanced  one  afternoon  to 
go  for  a  walk  accompanied  by  one  of  the  children  of  the  family,  a  lad 
of  twelve  years,  who  thoughtlessly  asked  me  to  come  and  see  what  they 
were  "doing  to  Pedro."  They  were  flaying  him  alive  with  pincers, 
burning  him  with  hot  wires,  and  rubbing  his  wounds  with  saltpetre  ! 
The  poor  wretch,  who  was  shrieking  desperately  and  writhing  in 
agony,  was  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  stump  of  a  tree.  The  strangest 
part  of  it  all  was  that  the  negroes,  for  whose  intimidation  this 
diabolical  torture,  which  eventually  ended  in  slow  death,  had  been 
devised,  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  impressed  by  its  honor,  for 
they  were  laughing  and  shouting  like  so  many  fiends.  Needless  to 
say,  I  left  that  hacienda  somewhat  hurriedly.  The  house  slaves, 
however,  were  treated  with  extreme  indulgence,  petted  and  spoiled 
to  their  heart's  content,  and  a  more  idle,  vicious,  happy-go  lucky  lot  I 
never  came  across  in  all  my  life.  The  house  on  this  plantation  was  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  its  class.  It  was  enormous,  built  of  stone,  with 
spacious  verandas,  and  although  but  one  story  high,  the  rooms  were  so 
prodigiously  lofty  that  the  external  appearance  was  quite  majestic  Its 
wide,  inner  court-yard,  numerous  saloons,  billiard-room,  and  corridors 
were  luxuriously  furnished  in  excellent  taste,  and  were  cool  and  delight- 
ful The  garden  was  a  veritable  paradise.  I  wish  I  had  the  space  to 
describe  the  many  pleasant  days  1  passed  there,  marred  alone  by  the 
dreadful  incident  above  alluded  to.  The  drives  in  the  flower-laden 
woods,  the  turtle  fishing  in  the  lovely  lake,  whose  deep,  broad  waters 
were  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  orange-trees,  scarlet  magnolias,  and 
peacock  acacias,  then  graceful  foliage,  surmounted  by  towering  groups 
of  cocoa-palms,  and  whose  placid  surface  was  white,  yellow,  and  pink 
with  water-lilies. 

After  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  Cuba  under  the 
Spaniards,  Mr.  Davey  closes  his  article  with  the  following 
remark  :  The  Cubans  are  by  no  means  an  easy  people  to 
manage  at  any  time,  and  quite  incapable,  I  am  convinced, 
of  an  amicable  understanding  with  the  practical  and  pushing 
Yankees." 

^  •  fci ■ 

The  advice  of  those  modern  dietetic  reformers  who  tell  us 
to  subsist  largely  on  fruits  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
Alienist  and  Neurologist  (St.  Louis),  which  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  on  the  subject : 

"  The  fruit-eating  craze  is  possibly  the  most  degenerate  of  the  many 
recent  fads.  The  fruit-eating  and  pot-bellied  natives  of  the  tropics  and 
their  next  lower  relatives,  the  apes,  are  truly  inspiring  objects  of  imitation 
by  civilized  man  ;  not  even  their  outdoor  and  arboreal  lives  save  them 
from  the  consequences  of  a  meagre  and  irritating  regimen.  It  is  truly 
pitiful  to  see  the  army  of  neurasthenics,  dyspeptics,  rheumatics,  starving 
their  tissues  and  acidulating  their  blood  at  the  beck  of  a  few — to  put  it 
charitably — harebrained  enthusiasts.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  a  troop 
of  rickety  children  will  later  rise  up  and  call  them  anything  but 
blessed,  a  fate  from  which  the  ape  saves  himself  by  abundant  potations 
of  river  water.  The  fact  with  regard  to  fruit  is  that,  although  it  con- 
tains litde  nourishment,  it  agrees  well  with  many  people  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  gastric  mucosa  and  fairly  alkaline  blood.  To  them  it  brings 
looseness  and  joy.  In  many  dyspeptic  states  it  is  the  first  food-stuff  to 
disagree,  and  to  the  Hi-nourished  neurasthenic  it  is  a  miserable  sub- 
stitute for  the  better  tissue- builders.  An  appeal  to  the  facts  of  evolution 
gives  little  comfort  to  the  cranks  of  one  dietary  idea.  Primitive  man 
has.  as  hunter  and  herdsman,  thriven  on  an  animal  dietary.  Nuts  and 
fruits  have  served  his  turn  as  well,  and  encouraged  him  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cereals.  There  is  no'evidence  to  show  that  the  peop 
nation  have  become  longer-lived  or  shorter-lived  on  accour.: 
clusively  vegetable  dietary,  or  that  any  association  of  . 
creased  the  longevity  of  its  members  by  any  exclusive  sys  I  _ 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Story  of  Naval  Warfare. 

"Senorita  Montenar,"  by  Archer  P.  Crouch,  is  a 
thrilling  story  of  the  Chilean  war  of  independence 
against  Spain,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
romance  of  the  tale  is  woven  about  the  life  of  a 
beautiful  Chilean  girl — a  partisan  of  the  Spanish 
cause  in  Chile,  who  unwittingly  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  Spanish  villain  but  who  is  rescued  by  an  English 
officer  to  whom  she  loses  her  heart.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  story  is  well  told  and  entertaining  in. 
itself  it  will  have  an  especial  interest  to  us  just  now 
by  reason  of  our  own  embroilment  with  Spain,  for  it 
gives  an  insight  into  the  Spanish  character  and  shows 
the  hatred  which  existed  against  Spain  for  many 
years  among  the  people  of  her  colonial  possessions. 
The  Chileans  are  pictured  as  a  brave  and  patriotic 
people  waging  a  desperate  war  to  throw  off  the  hate- 
ful Spanish  yoke.  The  naval  affairs  of  the  war  were 
conducted  by  Lord  Cochrane,  and  his  dauntless 
courage  and  consummate  ability  are  well  brought  out 
in  the  description  of  the  attack  upon  Valdivia,  the 
capture  of  which  harbor— called  the  Gibraltar  of 
South  America  —  dealt  its  death-blow  to  Spain's 
supremacy  on  the  Chilean  coast.  Another  of  Lord 
Cochrane's  feais,  the  cutting  out  of  a  Spanish  frigate 
from  under  the  guns  of  the  castle,  is  most  minutely 
described  in  a  stirring  style  that  will  appeal  strongly 
to  those  who  love  tales  of  adventures  on  the  sea. 
But,  for  the  matter  of  that,  all  of  Mr.  Crouch's  ac- 
counts of  naval  engagements  are  particularly  t-nter- 
taining.  As  to  his  characters,  they  are  mostly  types  ; 
not  idealized  heroes  and  heroines,  but  plain  every-day 
human  beings.  There  is  the  blood-thirsty  Spaniard, 
the  timid  Chilean  peasant,  the  valiant  patriot,  the 
bandit  outlaw,  the  sympathizer  with  Spain's  dominion, 
and  the  humanitarian  come  from  Great  Britain  to  aid 
a  weak  power  in  her  death  struggle  against  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny. 

Doubtless  the  book  is  amateurish  at  times  and 
lacking  the  smooth  style  of  a  finished  novelist,  but  it 
is  spirited  and  full  of  action,  and  relates  the  naval 
events  of  the  Chilean  war  with  a  fidelity  and  vivid- 
ness that  should  win  for  it  a  merited  popularity. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $t  25. 

Another  Revolutionary  Romance. 

"The  Continental  Dragoon  "  is  the  title  of  another 
historical  romance  by  R.  N.  Stephens,  author  of 
"  An  Enemy  to  the  King,"  that  may  be  added  to  the 
vast  mass  of  mediocre  fiction  bearing  upon  the  facts 
and  incidents  of  our  own  Revolutionary  War  times. 
The  opening  chapters  are  somewhat  tiresome  in 
their  detail  regarding  the  old  Philipse  Manor  house, 
with  its  ancient  Dutch  frontage  and  modernly  con- 
structed L  ;  but  after  this  deterrent  prelude  is 
passed,  a  series  of  absurd  though  somewhat  amusing 
incidents  follow  in  rapid  succession.  The  reader 
will  find  Miss  Elizabeth  Philipse,  with  her  colonial 
pride  of  birth  and  her  haughty  Tory  mien,  a  very 
charming  heroine  ;  but  one  can  not  help  wishing 
that  the  ideas  in  the  story  were  a  little  less  stereo- 
typed and  that  the  details  of  the  plot  possessed  a 
little  more  originality. 

Impelled  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  the  imperious 
Elizabeth,  aged  sixteen,  has  insisted  upon  going  to 
spend  a  week  at  the  old  manor-house  after  her  more 
discreet  family  have  sought  safer  quarters  under 
Biitish  protection  in  New  York  city.  On  the  night 
of  Elizabeth's  arrival,  the  "rebel"  captain  of  Lee's 
Light  Horse  is  introduced  upon  the  scene.  He  takes 
away  the  irate  young  woman's  horse  much  against 
her  will,  but  is  brought  back,  wounded,  after  an  hour 
or  so,  much  against  his  own  will,  by  the  faithful 
animal.  He  is  then  forced  to  spend  a  week  under 
her  roof  recovering  from  his  wound  ;  makes  love  to 
her,  is  loved  by  her  in  return,  and  then  spurned  by 
her,  fights  for  her  single-handed  against  three  armed 
men,  and  is  finally  accepted  by  her,  much  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  a  Tory  major  to  whom  she  was  already 
betrothed. 

From  even  this  brief  synopsis  one  may  see  that  the 
tale  is  not  lacking  in  dramatic  possibilities,  nor  in 
variety  of  incident,  but  there  is  nothing  to  lift  it  from 
the  groove  of  the  commonplace,  nor  to  make  it  of 
any  value  historically,  though  it  is  supplemented  with 
copious  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

The  World's  Classic  Stories. 

It  is  not  every  reader  who  can  avail  himself  at  will 
of  the  classic  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  probable 
that  the  majority  have  no  access  to  the  numberless 
volumes  through  which  it  is  scattered,  and  a  still 
larger  majority  of  English  readers  would  be  handi- 
capped by  inability  to  read  them  in  their  original  lan- 
guage, even  if  fouud.  It  is  in  consequence  a  great 
convenience,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  a  large  number 
of  them  translated  and  bound  in  a  single  volume. 
This  work  has  been  performed  by  Bertha  Palmer, 
and  her  book  is  entitled  "Stories  from  the  Classic 
Literature  of  Many  Nations." 

The  vo'ume  of  about  three  hundred  pages  contains 
more  than  sixty  selections  from  countries  ancient 
and  modr.-n,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  of  the  stories 
which  have  been  found  most  interesting  by  many 
generations  in  the  various  lands.  Those  from  the 
Chi  nei  ire  of  unknown  antiqui  /,  but  some  of  them 
->re  su[  osed  to  have  been  collected  by  Confucius, 
of  '.he  American  Indians  are  merely  legends 
.--i.jd  down  by  tribal  story-tellers  and  preserved  by 


the  early  pioneers.  Hindoo  literature  is  especially 
rich  in  them,  and  is  well  represented  in  the  book. 
They  are  among  the  oldest  of  the  Indo-European 
race,  coming  partly  from  the  Sanscrit,  the  literary 
language  of  the  Aryan  dwellers  of  India.  From 
more  than  twenty  similar  sources  have  these  curious 
legends  been  drawn  to  arouse  interest  in  the  world's 
story-life  as  recorded  by  the  elder  nations,  and  to 
strengthen  the  impression  that  the  stories  of  to-day 
are  only  part  of  the  mighty  stream  that  has  been 
flowing  since  the  world  began. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  second  trial  of  Emile  Zo'a  on  the  charge  of 
criminal  libel,  based  on  the  charges  which  he  brought 
against  the  officers  who  conducted  the  Esterhazy 
court  martial,  commenced  in  the  Assizes  Court  at 
Versailles  on  May  23d. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  in  preparation  an 
edition,  in  five  volumes,  of  "  Representative  English 
Comedies  " — from  John  Heywood  to  Sheridan — under 
the  general  editorship  of  Professor  Charles  Mills 
Gayley,  of  the  University  of  California.  The  first 
volume  will  appear  early  in  the  fall,  and  will  contain 
an  introduction  by  Professor  Gayley  on  the  "  Begin- 
nings of  English  Comedy,"  dramatic  elements  in 
Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  etc.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
volumes,  the  general  introduction  will  cover  the  his- 
tory of  the  species  within  the  limits  illustrated  by 
plays  in  the  volume,  and  with  special  reference  to 
authors  and  plays  not  represented  in  the  body  of  the 
volume.  Each  of  these  octavo  volumes  will  contain 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  in  the  five 
books  about  forty  plays  will  be  treated.  The  pub- 
lishers announce,  also,  that  they  may  issue  the  several 
plays  in  separate  volumes  if  the  demand  justifies  such 
a  course, 

Sydney  Rosenfeld,  writing  from  Vienna  under 
date  of  April  22d,  says  :  "  I  have  this  day  concluded 
an  agreement  with  Mark  Twain,  who  is  residing  in 
Vienna,  whereby  he  and  1  are  to  work  conjointly  on 
a  new  comedy." 

The  Bookman  says  regarding  Stephen  Crane  : 
"  Notwithstanding  bis  well-nigh  fatal  expedition  as  a 
war- correspondent  to  Cuba  on  a  previous  occasion, 
he  is  ready  for  the  fray  once  more.  Mr.  Crane,  by 
the  way,  does  not  live  in  London,  nor  is  he  engaged 
on  a  novel  of  London  life,  as  was  stated  by  a  con- 
temporary the  other  day.  He  lives  in  a  little  Surrey 
town,  about  twenty  miles  out  of  Londoo,  and  although 
he  has  been  hard  at  uork  on  two  novels,  neither  of 
them  deals  with  the  great  English  metropolis.  Mr. 
Crane  was  very  despondent  about  his  work  for  a 
time,  but  recently  he  has  regained  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  is  seriously  endeavoring  to  fulfill  his  remark- 
able promise." 

Whistler,  the  artist,  is  said  to  be  working  steadily 
in  London  on  a  new  and  elaborate  edition  of  his 
book,  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies."  The 
cover  will  have  a  new  design  and  the  text  will  be 
augmented,  recounting  the  later  episodes  of  "The 
Butterfly  Artist." 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  the  literary  world  learns 
of  the  death  of  Marie  Louise  Pool.  Her  novels  are  not 
very  numerous,  for  she  has  been  writing  only  twelve 
years,  but  they  are  delightful,  full  of  pathos,  humor, 
and  literary  grace,  "  ihe  Red  Bridge  Neighbor- 
hood." her  latest  and  last  study  of  New  England  life, 
is  her  most  ambitious  work,  and  is  a  finished  novel, 
full  of  human  experience.  "In  a  Dyke  Shanty," 
which  is  more  informal  in  design,  is  perhaps  even 
happier  in  treatment,  and  its  humor  is  exquisite. 
And,  then,  there  ate  "  Roweny  in  Boston"  and 
"Katharine  North,"  that  are  without  rivals  in  the 
portrayal  of  New  England  character. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel,  "  Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale,"  is  to  be  published  about  June  10th  by 
the  Macmillan  Company. 

"The  Black  Douglas"  is  the  title  of  S.  R. 
Crockett's  new  novel.  Its  author  is  taking  a  walking 
tour  in  Spain  just  now — an  exercise  which  few  people 
will  be  disposed  to  envy. 

Max  Pemberton's  "Kronstadt"  is  described  as  a 
stirring  romance  of  military  life,  love,  and  adventure. 
The  heroine,  an  English  girl,  is  detected  in  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  plans  of  the  Kronstadt  fortifications, 
and  her  escape  and  subsequent  adventures  form 
thrilling  chapters  in  a  novel  which  is  accounted  to  be 
Mr.  Pemberton's  best  work.  The  story  will  be  pubT 
lished  immediately,  with  illustrations. 

Mary  Wilkins's  novel,  "  Madelon,"  has  been 
dramatized  by  Robert  Stewart  and  the  Hon. 
Stephen  Coleridge. 

Among  the  new  books  which  have  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company  are  "The  Forest 
Lovers,"  a  new  romance,  by  Maurice  Hewlett ;  "  At 
You-AU's  House,"  a  Missouri  nature  story,  by  James 
Newton  Baskett  ;  "The  General  Manager's  Story," 
old-time  reminiscences  of  railroading  in  the  United 
States,  by  Herbert  E.  Hamblen  ;  the  fourth  edition 
of  "  The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  by  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle  ;  and  "The  Celebrity,"  by  Winston  Churchill. 

"Truthful  James  and  the  Klondiker"  is  the  title 
of  the  new  piece  of  verse  which  Bret  Harte  has  just 
completed. 

Mrs.  Richard  le  Gallienne,  who  accompanies  her 
husband  on  his  lecture  tour  in  the  East,  has  made  a 


name  for  herself  in  the  literary  and  journalistic  world. 
She  is  the  regular  correspondent  of  two  of  the  largest 
newspapers  in  Copenhagen,  and  holds  the  same  posi- 
tion on  two  London  journals.  She  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  Yellow  Book  and  to  the  Cassell  publi- 
cations. 


Song  of  the  Rapid  Fires. 
You  may  take  the  thirteen-inchers, 

And  the  eights  and  six  and  fours  ; 
You  may  take  the  heavy  battery, 
And  the  rain  of  shells  it  pours  ; 
You  may  take  the  grim  projectile 

And  the  mighty  solid  shot. 
But  we,  the  rapid- firers, 
Are  the  guns  that  make  things  hot. 
Oh,  it's  swift  the  turrets  swing  us. 

And  with  steady,  ready  ken 
We  reach  the  decks  and  sweep  them 

With  their  living  walls  of  men  ! 
It's  ping,  and  sping,  and  splutter, 

And  it's  beautiful  to  be 
The  tenors  in  the  chorus 
That  is  sung  across  the  sea  ! 

Swing  your  broadsides  into  action, 

Let  the  forward  turrets  play. 
Hark  the  thunder  of  the  cannon 

As  they  dance  in  death's  cluissi  ! 
Sweep  the  courses  with  the  squadron, 

Let  them  give  and  take  again, 
Send  the  foe  the  thunder-challenge — : 
But  it's  we  that  take  the  men  ! 
Oh,  it's  terrible  to  hear  us 

And  it's  lively  when  we  sing, 
As  across  the  heaving  billows 

To  the  foeman's  deck  we  spring. 
We  are  tenors  of  the  chorus, 
But  on  starboard  or  on  lee, 
We  are  heard  above  the  thunder 
That  is  sung  across  the  sea  1 

We  are  flame  and  fire  and  terror. 

We  are  twenty  to  their  one  ; 
We  are  up  again  and  at  them 

Ere  they  charge  the  heavy  gun  ; 
And  our  lips  are  red  with  battle, 

And  our  throats  are  hoarse  with  smoke, 
When  we  land  upon  their  quarter 
And  they  feel  our  lightning  stroke. 
Oh,  it's  rapid,  rapid,  rapid,       * 

Jolly  rapid-fires  are  we, 
Singing  round  the  ranging  turret 

And  across  the  surging  sea. 
We  are  brothers  to  the  heavies 

And  wc  strike  where  they  have  missed. 
And  there's  doom  upon  the  quarter 
Where  our  twenty  bolts  have  kissed. 

Swing  the  pounders  into  action, 

We  shall  beat  the  batteries  yet  1 
From  the  furnace  to  the  funnel, 

Where  the  naked  seamen  sweat. 
We  are  heard  amid  the  chorus. 

And  they  know  our  surging  shout, 
As  we  sing  across  the  waters 
From  our  triple-steel  redoubt. 
Oh,  it's  rip  and  roar  and  rumble 

When  the  thirteens  sink  the  foe. 
And  it's  death  upon  the  billows 
When  the  solid  pounders  go  ; 
But  its  swift  the  turrets  swing  us 

And  with  steady,  ready  ken 
We  search  the  decks  and  sweep  them 
With  their  living  walls  of  men  1 

— Baltimore  News. 


SUMMER  JO OKS 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street, 
SeDt  on  Application. 


You  ride  a  wheel  ?  Then 
let  us  make  for  you  a  pair 
of  our  special  cycle  glasses. 
Large,  sensible  lenses — com- 
fortable, easy-fitting  bows. 


Hirscii  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

o  S 10  ft  DAY  TO  AGENTS  Q 

y  MURAT  HALSTEAD'S  GREAT  WAR  B00K.U 

(  Y'Our  Country  in  War."  All  about  armies,  navies,/^ 
"r  coast  defences,  Maine  Disaster,  Cuba,  Oar  War  ^ 
(_)  with  Spain  and  relations  with  Foreign  Nations.  Q 

O  Near)  j  600  paces,  written  Bince  the  Maine  Disus-  /~\ 
ter.  _  Magnificent  colored  illustrations.  Agents^—' 
f~\making  $10  to  $39  per  day.  No  experience  necessary.  /~\ 
Sr  Most  liberal  terms  guaranteed,  20  days'  credit,^ 
fjj  price  low,  freieht  paid.  Handsome  outfit  free.  Cj 
/— .  Send  9  two  cent  stamps  to  pay  postape.  ^>. 

\_J  EDUCATIONAL  f.MON,       321  Dearborn  61.,  CHICAGO.  \J) 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Retiring    from     Business 

STOCK  and  FIXTURES  FOR  SALE. 

Com  mending  at  once  we  will  seli  all  b«»oks 
and  stationery  while  the  stock  lasts,  at  from 

IO  to  50   per  cent.  Discount.   Special 

Discounts  to  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  when 
bought,  in  quantities. 
STKICTLY  CASH,  nothing  will  be  charged. 

H.  R.WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.        (Beach's  Old  Place). 

SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  ; 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6.oo 

"  6  "     3.00 

3  "     i-5o 

*'         "  "  "  1   "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call ; 12  "     1.50 

"  "    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPKECKELS,  Proprietor. 


HARPER'S 


FOR   JUNE 


A    CENTURY    OF    CUBAN    DIPLOMACY 

The  Historical  justification  of  our  present  attitude. 
By  ALBERT   BUSHNELL   HART, 

Professor-  of  History  at  Harvard  University. 


CURRENT  FALLACIES  UPON  NAVAL  SUBJECTS 
By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

The  author  speaks  of  warships  and  coast  defences,  and  shows  that  our 
navy,  in  order  to  be  adequate  for  defensive  purposes  merely,  must  be 
strong  enough  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow  at  the  fleet  of  an  enemy. 


The  Situation  in  China 

By  CATHAY 

A  timely  article  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Eastern  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  on  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  intervention 
in  China. 


The  Czar's  People 

By  JULIAN  RALPH 

The  material  out  of  which 
Russia  is  striving  to  make  an 
empire  that  will  include  the  larger 
part  of  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
Profusely  illustrated. 


A  Rebel  Cipher  Despatch 

By  DAVID  HOMER  BATES. 

An  account,  by  a  former  member  of  our  Secret  Service,  of 
how  the  discovery  of  a  cryptogram  led  to  the  frustra- 
tion of  a  plot  to  capture  and  turn  into  rebel  privateers 
the  most  important  vessels  in  our  merchant  marine. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Wisdom  of  Turkish  Sages. 

An  odd  little  piece  of  literature  is  "  Told  in  the 
Coffee  House,"  a  collection  of  Turkish  tales  done  into 
English  by  Cyrus  Adler  and  Adam  Ramsay.  These 
gentlemen,  who  have  lived  many  years  in  Constanti- 
nople, became  much  interested  in  the  stories  by  which 
the  sages  of  the  coffee-houses  would  settle  a  discus- 
sion or  point  a  moral,  and  from  the  number  they  col- 
lected, they  have  selected  the  twenty-nine  that  appear 
in  this  book. 

Their  general  character  is  typified  in  one  which 
may  be  summarized  thus  :  A  servant  of  the  Sultan, 
wishing  to  retire  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  was 
allowed  to  do  so,  but  was  ordered  by  the  suspicious 
Sulian  to  leave  the  palace  in  the  identical  state  in 
which  he  had  first  entered  it.  The  poor  man,  re- 
duced to  beggary,  came  upon  some  boys  playing  at 
holding  court,  and  when  he  related  to  them  how  he 
had  been  treated,  the  boy  who  was  acting  as  Sultan 
told  him  to  go  back  to  the  palace  and  demand  the  re- 
turn of  the  twenty-five  years  he  had  spent  there. 
Hassan  did  so,  and  the  Sultan  was  so  delighted  that 
he  enriched  his  former  servant  and  had  the  boy- 
sultan  educated  at  his  own  expense. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 


Three  American  Girls  In  Scotland. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  last  new  book,  "Penel- 
ope's Progress,"  comes  to  us  bound  most  appropri- 
ately in  the  red  Stewart  plaid,  and  with  thistles 
worked  into  the  design  of  the  inside  cover.  But  its 
envelope  is  not  more  Scotch  than  the  contents,  for  it 
is  so  full  of  Scottish  history,  and  scenes,  and  customs, 
and  words,  that  it  outdoes  the  Kailyard  school  of 
fiction. 

The  first  half  of  it  is  rather  guide-booky  in  ma- 
terial, describing  the  experiences  of  three  spinsters  in 
Edinburgh  town — their  lodgings,  their  expeditions, 
and  the  sights  they  saw,  with  a  running  commentary 
of  history  of  encyclopedic  completeness.  But  the 
three  spinsters  are  unusually  bright  American  women, 
and  their  views  on  the  sacred  places  of  "  the  Athens 
of  the  North  "  are  decidedly  entertaining.  In  the 
second  half,  they  take  up  their  residence  in  a  country 
cottage,  make  friends  with  the  people  at  the  castle, 
give  teas  and  take  part  in  private  theatricals,  and  at 
last  one  of  them  becomes  the  bride  of  a  wholesome 
young  Scotchman. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

Scientific  Theories  of  Education. 

"The  Meaning  of  Education"  is  the  title  which 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
education  in  Columbia  University,  has  given  to  a 
new  volume  in  which  be  has  collected  for  publication 
several  of  his  essays  and  addresses  on  educational 
subjects.  His  book  is  not  specially  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers,  though  the  addresses  were 
originally  made  to  that  class,  but  claims  the  attention 
of  parents  and  all  persons  interested  in  education. 
The  plan  of  the  author  is  to  discuss  educational 
topics  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  deal  with  them  by 
scientific  methods.  He  examines  at  leDgth  the  ques- 
tion of  a  so-called  "  new  "  education  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  confesses,  of  provoking  discussion  which  may 
place  the  most  advanced  theories  in  their  true  light. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  sharply  distinguishing 
between  education  and  the  far  narrower  field  of  in- 
struction, and  again  between  instruction  and  the  still 
narrower  field  of  school  life.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  college  and  a  genuine  university  is  carefully 
drawn  and  illustrated,  and  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween sound  education  and  good  government  in  a 
democracy  is  emphasized.  The  author  also  outlines 
courses  of  study  for  boys  and  girls  of  from  ten  to 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

New  Publications. 
"The  Lady  Charlotte,"  a  novel  by  Adeline  Sar- 
gent, has  been  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  Anna  Olcott  Commelin  has  written  a  story 
entitled  "Not  In  It,"  which  is  published  by  the 
Fowler  &  Wells  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75 
cents. 

"  A  Woman  Worth  Winning"  is  a  new  novel  by 
George  Manville  Fenn,  published  in  the  Globe 
Library  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
in  paper,  25  cents. 

"Two  Prisoners,"  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  is  a 
rewritten  and  amplified  story  which  appeared  in  a 
condensed  form  in  Harper's  Young  People  some 
years  ago.  Published  by  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"  Christ  in  the  Daily  Meal "  is  a  study  of  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  refer  to  the  "  breaking  of 
bread,"  being  an  essay  by  Norman  Fox,  D.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  ceots. 

"Social  Pictorial  Satire"  is  an  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  noted  English  illustrators  of  the 
past  generation  by  one  of  them,  George  du  Maurier. 
The  drawings  of  John  Leech  and  Charles  Keene  are 
especially  dwelt  upon.  The  volume  contains  por- 
traits of  the  author  and  others,  and  numerous  repro- 


ductions of  pictures  from  Punch  and  elsewhere. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$r.5o. 

A  story  by  Willis  Boyd  Alien — written  to  show  how 
a  paper  can  be  started  and  run  with  profit  by  young 
people — is  "  The  Pineboro  Quartette,"  illustrated  with 
several  full-plate  engravings.  Published  by  Estes  & 
Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

In  "Love  and  Rocks"  Laura  E.  Richards  has 
written  a  charming  story  of  one  of  the  pleasant  islands 
that  dot  the  rugged  Maine  coast.  The  volume  con- 
tains an  etching  frontispiece  by  Mercier.  Published 
by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  title,  "The  Choir  Visible,"  suggests  a  com- 
panion book,  or  foil,  to  Allen's  "The  Choir  In- 
visible," but  the  new  publication  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  verse  written  by  Mary  M.  Adams.  Pub- 
lished by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

In  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Library  of  Fiotion 
has  just  been  published  "  A  Minister  of  the  World," 
a  little  story  by  Caroline  Atwater  Mason,  founded  on 
the  life  of  a  young  preacher,  which  it  follows  from  a 
humble  village  charge  to  a  wealthy  city  church,  and 
thence  to  rescue  work  in  the  slums.  Illustrated. 
Published  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Punnett  Brothers,  of  San  Francisco,  have  published 
a  large  folding  map,  displaying  on  one  sheet  a  large 
map  of  Cuba,  a  map  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  a 
chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  showing  steamer  tracks 
and  distances.  Spain,  the  Canaries  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  all 
located  at  a  glance.  It  is  of  the  greatest  convenience 
to  those  who  follow  the  operations  of  the  war.  Price, 
25  cents. 

H.  F.  James  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  publish 
monthly  pamphlets  entitled  "About  California." 
The  fifth  number  is  now  at  hand.  The  intention  is 
to  give  concise  and  comprehensive  information  that 
will  enable  visitors  to  the  State  to  make  the  most  in- 
telligent and  enjoyable  use  of  their  time.  It  contains 
a  map  of  San  Francisco,  describes  the  resorts  and 
how  to  reach  them,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  the  well-known  author  of 
"  Robert  Elsemere"  and  other  novels,  has  published 
in  a  little  volume  of  forty  pages  an  address  delivered 
by  her  to  the  University  Hall  Guild  on  the  subject 
"New  Forms  of  Christian  Education."  It  was 
originally  published  in  London  six  years  ago,  and  is 
now  deemed  worthy  of  an  independent  American 
edition.  Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  35  cents. 

"The  Message  of  the  World's  Religions"  is  a 
handy  pocket-size  volume  containing  a  half-dozen 
articles  reprinted  from  the  Outlook,  The  articles 
form  a  symposium  of  religions,  each  one  having  been 
prepared  by  an  eminent  representative  of  the  creed 
for  which  it  speaks.  The  great  branches  of  religions 
treated  are  Judaism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, Brahmanism,  and  Christianity.  Pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  50  cents. 

Two  recent  additions  to  the  series  of  Little  Master- 
pieces are  "Benjamin  Franklin"  and  "Daniel 
Webster,"  the  former  containing  selections  from 
Franklin's  autobiography  and  other  writings,  and 
the  latter  two  selections  from  the  speeches  of  Daniel 
Webster — his  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  and 
his  reply  to  Hayne.  Each  volume  has  a  finely  en- 
graved portrait  frontispiece.  Published  by  the 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  30  cents  each. 

"  Across  the  Everglades  "  is  the -history  of  a  canoe 
journey  of  exploration  taken  by  Hugh  L.  Willoughby 
across  the  lower  everglades  of  Florida.  The  object 
was  to  explore  the  unknown  portion,  heretofore  un- 
touched by  expeditions,  occupied  by  the  Seminole 
Indians.  Aside  from  its  technical  information,  the 
book  is  interesting  as  a  record  of  outing  and  camp- 
ing. There  is  a  map,  as  well  as  numerous  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  taken  by  the  author.  Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia ;  price,  $2.00. 


LATE    VERSE. 


Some  fearful  souls  have  predicted  that  hostilities 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  will  cause  pub- 
lishers in  London  to  postpone  the  publication  of 
many  books  that  would  otherwise  have  appeared  this 
summer.  The  statement  does  not  seem  worthy  of 
much  faith.  As  long  as  commerce  keeps  up  as  it 
does,  there  is  little  probability  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  give  up  either  their  reading  or 
their  recreation.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  will  stimu- 
late reading,  especially  that  of  a  certain  class.  People 
are  intensely  interested  in  current  events  and  want  to 
know  all  there  is  to  know  connected  with  them,  which 
is  leading  to  much  search  for  informational  and  his- 
torical books  and  articles.  We  note  an  evidence  in 
this  city  on  that  point.  In  the  week  following 
Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  it  was  difficult  to  find  any 
recently  written  matter  on  the  subject  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  any  of  the  public  or  circulating  libraries. 
Even  articles  in  the  various  magazines  were  hunted 
up  in  Poole's  Index  and  taken  out  for  perusal.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  London  may  put  her  books  in  press 
and  send  them  over,  and  if  they  are  up  to  the  stand- 
ard the  Americans  will  find  time  to  read  them,  war 
or  no  war. 


Mill  Waters. 
The  mill-wheel's  dipping,  dripping 

And  turning  all  the  day. 
What  shall  we  do  with  the  water 

That  hourly  runs  away? 
It  sings  above  the  mill-dam 

Like  any  minstrel  girl. 
It  shatters  over  the  mill-wheel 

In  ruby  and  broken  pearl. 
The  colored  singing  waters. 

Rosy  and  white  they  go. 
From  the  trouble  of  the  mill-pond, 

To  the  peace  that  lies  below. 
The  tears  of  men  and  women, 

The  blood  of  the  singing-kind. 
All  these  are  in  the  waters 

Wheels  break,  but  can  not  bind. 

— Nora  Hopper  in  Black  and  White. 

Judgment. 
When  she  lay  dead, 

The  many  looked  upon  her  face,  and  said, 
"  The  life  is  gone,  so  filled  with  shining  deeds, 
So  full  of  ministry  to  human  needs  ; 
And  we  who  loved  her  are  bereft : 
What  have  we  left  ?  " 

When  she  lay  dead, 

A  man  looked  sternly  on  her  face,  and  said, 
"  Thank  God,  the  evil  of  her  life  is  past ; 
What  I  have  known  the  world  would  know  at  last. 
Now  all  is  silence,  peace  :  for  me, 
1  shall  be  free  ! " 

When  she  lay  dead. 

The  great  God  looked  from  his  wide  heaven,  and 
said, 
"  Only  the  One  who  made  it  knows  the  whole 

Of  strength  and  weakness  in  a  human  soul. 

Cease,  then,  thy  wonder  ;  peace  ;  let  be : 

Leave  her  to  me." 
— Grace  Duffield  Goodwin  in  June  Lippincott' s. 

Hinderers. 

Ye  idle  chatterers  !  Ye  who  use  the  pen 
As  outlet  for  empoisoned  human  woe, 
And  claim  as  guerdon  for  the  scars  ye  show 

Undying  fame,  and  shuddering  ruth  of  men  : 

Ye  unashamed  and  shameless  !     Have  ye  then 
Less  pride  in  ye  than  very  beasts  who  go, 
To  hide  a  hurt  and  make  their  moaning  low, 

Far  out  of  sight  in  trackless  forest  den  ? 

Be  silent  !    Give  us  quietude  to  hear, 

Deep  in  our  souls,  words  echoing  from  the  height 
Of  God-inspired  genius.    Ye  but  rear 

A  scowling  image  to  obstruct  the  light, 
And  from  the  gloom  of  selfish  pain  and  fear 

Would  curse  the  world  with  everlasting  night. 
— Rosalie  M,  Jonas  in  June  Century. 

Dual  Homesickness. 
Whilst  I  in  Old- World  capitals  sojourned, — 

In  storied  cides,  rich  with  Time's  acquest, — 

A  pilgrim  from  our  wide,  unstoried  West, 
Forever  homeward  I  in  spirit  turned  : 
For  me  through  each  Atlantic  sunset  burned 

My  homeland  dawn  in  braver  splendor  dressed. 

The  bird  divine  that  sang  from  bosky  nest. 
Beside  my  brown  thrush  scanty  tribute  earned. 

But  now,  when  I  once  more  sit  down  at  home, 
What  fond  perversity  my  soul  pursues  ! 
She  roves  afar,  beyond  her  native  pale, 
And  slips  Manhattan  Isle  to  pace  through  Rome  ; 
Or  leaves    the  brown    thrush    for   the    winged 
Muse — 
For  moonlit  Cadenabbia's  nightingale. 

— Edith  M.  Tliomas  in  June  Century. 


Another  anecdote  about  Kipling,  which  has  been 
printed  extensively,  has  proved  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  fabrication.  It  used  to  run  that  once  upon  a 
time  Lockwood  Kipling  and  his  son,  then  a  boy, 
were  on  a  voyage,  and  that  the  voyage  proved  too 
much  for  the  father.  While  he  was  sick  in  his  cabin 
an  officer  appeared  and  cried:  "Your  son,  Mr. 
Kipling,  has  climbed  out  on  the  foreyard,  and  if  he 
let's  go  he'll  be  drowned  ;  we  can  not  save  him." 
"Oh,  is  that  all?"  replied  Mr.  Kipling,  turning  his 
back  on  the  officer;  "he  won't  let  go."  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Cape  Times  has  been  unkind  enough 
to  ask  Mr.  Kipling  whether  this  story  was  true.  Mr. 
Kipling  replied:  "The  only  time  that  I  made  a 
voyage  with  Rudyard  was  when  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  that  only  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
going  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  I'm  never  sick  at  sea, 
and  on  the  steamer  on  which  we  crossed  I  do  not 
suppose  there  was  a  bowsprit,  or  whatever  they  call 
it.  I'm  very  sorry  to  spoil  the  little  story,  but  it 
never  happened." 

It  has  always  been  understood  hitherto  that  the 
choice  of  the  pseudonym  of  "George  Eliot"  was 
largely  an  accident ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Cross  in  his 
biography  says  :  "  My  wife  told  me  that  the  reason 
she  fixed  on  the  name  was  that  '  George '  was  Mr. 
Lewes's  Christian  name,  and  'Eliot'  was  a  good, 
mouth-filling,  easily  pronounced  word."  A  corre- 
spondent of  Notes  and  Queries,  however,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  some  lime  in  the  forties  a  young 
officer  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry  was  drowned  in  the 
Lake  of  Nynee  Tal  in  the  Himalayas,  and  his  name 
was  George  Donnithorne  Eliot.  The  correspondent 
suggests  the  interesting  possibility  that  this  young 
officer  might  have  been  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mary 
Ann  Evans,  and  that  her  pseudonym  and  her  crea- 
tion of  Arthur  Donnithorne  may  both  have  been  de- 
rived from  him. 


By  the  e< 

..,,. e     I"   the  matter  of  style  alone  it  is  an 

Earth-works  achievement,  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment. .  .   . 


THE  NEW  ROMANCE 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

"  Not  only  beautiful  but  alive." — The  Tribune,  N.Y. 

The  Forest  Lovers. 

"  A  series  of  adventures  as  original  as  they  are  ro- 
mantic.   .    .    .     The  author  has  piled 
By  excitement  upon  excitement,  has  caused 

Maurice  his  story  to  move  rapidly,  to  glow  with 
Hewlett,  genuine  fires  of  emotion,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  the  magic  of  a  beautiful  in- 
spiration, the  fascination  of  a  bizarre  and  yet  natural 
pageant,  he  has  woven  into  his  narrative  the  colors 
now  of  the  woodland  and  now  of  an  old  Upestry. 
.  .  .  'The  Forest  Lovers'  will  be  read  with  admi- 
ration and  preserved  with  something  more  than 
respect." — New  York  Tribune. 

James  Lane  Allen  writes  of"  The  Forest  Lovers  :  " 

"  This  work,  for  any  one  of  several  reasons,  must  be 
regarded  as  of  very  unusual  interest, 
author  of 
Earth  wo> 
Out  of 

Tuscany  "  etc  If  *  may  speak  ln  m>"  own  Person 

"  '  as  expressing  merely  my  own  con- 
vction.  I  can  truly  say  that  in  the  matter  of  in- 
terpreting nature  there  are  passages  in  this  book 
that  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  in  prose  fiction." 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie  writes  of  ' '  The  Forest  Lovers  :  " 

"The   plot  is   boldly   conceived   and  strongly  sus- 
tained ;  the  characters  are  vigorously 
Cloth,  izme.    drawn  and   are   thrown  into  striking 
Price,  Sj-jo.  contrast.  ...  It  is  touched  with  the 
penetrating  power  of  the  imagination  ; 
it  has  human  interest  and  idyllic  interest." 

A  Missouri  Nature  Story. 

At  You-AII's  House. 

"  I  have  been  reading  in  the  book  with  great  pleasure. 

It  is  a  fresh  and  vivid  presentation  of 

By  a   new   side  of  our   American    rural 

James       life.     The     quality     0/    truthfulness, 

Newton     which  is  a  much  more  valuable  quality 

Baskett.    than     artificial     realism,    is    strongly 

Cloth.  i2mo.  |?M*ed  in  the  book.     Particularly  de- 

-  ughiful  to  my  own  feeling  is  the  way 

0  in  which  the  influences  of  nature  and 

of    human    intercourse    are    interwoven,    or    rather 

blended,  in  the  development  of  the  character  of  the 

hero." — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


"  The  human  nature  of  railroading  vividly 
portrayed." 

The  General  Manager's  Story 

Old-Time  Reminiscences  of  Railroading 
in  the  United  States. 

"  Those  who  have  read  with  breathless  interest  *On 

Many  Seas'  will  not  be  disappointed 

By  in  "The    General   Manager's  Story." 

Herbert  E.  .  .  .     The    graphic    directness,     the 

Hamblen,   dramatic  power,    the   full    knowledge 

Author  of      °^  deta'*  shown  by  the  writer,   make 

On  Many    n,s  work  as  stirring  as  the  most  daring 

_  ..      "     novel     nf     aHvpnlnrv>  " — Th*     fhnrrh 


Seas." 


novel  of   adventure." — The  Church- 


s-,    ,,  //tun. 

Cloth,  izmo.       ,,  T„  -    j  .  ..    ,  „ 

c.  It  is  detailed,  trustworthy,  and  ex- 

3  '  tremely  interesting.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hamblen 

has  repeated  his  first  success  in  another  field,  and 

has  made,  as  before,  a  book  which  has  peculiarly  its 

own  place." — The  Sun,  Baltimore. 


NEW  SUMMER  NOVELS. 

Fourth  Edition  Now  Ready. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico. 

"Picturesque  in  literary  style,  rich  in  local   color. 

U  rising  at  times  almost  to  tragic 

Agnes  and       ;««=^eness,     and    bristling 

ESc?ton  Castle,   "roughou!   ™h   dramatic    in- 

Cloth.  crown  too.    »™*-s>"* 

ffjo.  Jennico. 


terest — such  is    '  The  Pride  of 
The  Record,  Phils. 


Fourth  Edition  Now  Printing. 

The  Celebrity. 

AN     EPISODE. 

1 '  Its  short,  crisp  sentences  are  as  polished  as  so  much 

verse.     Its  style  is  refreshing  in  the 

By  originality  of  its  sparkle,  and  its  plot, 

Winston     slight  as  it  is,   strikes  a.  thoroughly 

Churchill,  unhackneyed  note.  .  .  .   "The  Celeb- 

Cloth   crown  "t/ '  "^1  be  set  down  as  an  exception- 

Svo  $s  so  y  PleasinK  novel  and  one  peculiarly 

•  v   ■ j   •     fitted  for  the  requirements  of  summer 

vacation  reading." — The  Tribune,  Chicago. 

In  Press,  to  be  Published  June  10th, 
MRS.  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale, 

Clotb;  2  Vols.,  82.00. 

"  Mrs.  Ward  has  the  quiet  authority  which  means 

intellectual  power.      Behind 

By   Mrs.  what  she  wriies  is  one  of  the 

Humphry  Ward,    few  minds  of  modern  times 

Author  of  "Robert    »  which   we  can    look   for 

Elsmerc,"  "  Marcella,"  tenderness    joined  Jo  jng.d 

etc. 


common  sense. 
une,  New  York. 


-The  Trib- 
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The  German  school  of  dueling,  especially  as  it  is 
developed  among  the  student  corps,  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  nation.  For  one  thing,  it  is  more 
serious.  With  his  eyes  protected  by  heavy  wire 
goggles,  stout  leathern  flaps  over  his  ears,  and  his 
body  swathed  to  the  chin  in  heavy  wrappings, 
the  schlager  slashes  and  parries  at  the  exposed 
portions  of  his  opponent's  head  until  one  or  other 
of  them  has  received  a  serious  wound  or  is  too 
weak  from  loss  of  blood  to  continue  the  contest.  To 
have  a  square  inch  of  scalp  or  a  patch  of  cheek 
flicked  out  by  the  keen  edge  of  the  flexile  German 
dueling-sword  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  ablation  of  an 
entire  nose  is  no  extraordinary  occurrence.  In  fact, 
though  it  involves  little  danger  to  life,  the  German 
students'  duel  is  no  child's  play.  And,  in  addition  to 
its  serious  character,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  school 
of  fence  it  has  developed.  Instead  of  leaping  and 
lounging  all  over  a  field  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  square, 
it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  the  German  duelist  neither 
to  advance  nor  to  retreat,  but  to  stand  at  arm's  length 
and  give  and  take  unflinchingly  until  skill,  strength, 
or  chance  shall  decide  the  issue. 

This  unflinching  quality  of  the  German  college- 
bred  man  is  forcibly  brought  to  mind  as  one  watches 
Clay  Clement  as  Von  Hohenstauffen  in  his  play, 
"The  New  Dominion."  When  we  first  see  him,  he 
has  dropped  his  title  of  baron  and  even  the  aristo- 
cratic von,  and  is  simply  a  German  botanist,  lodging 
on  the  plantation  of  Norman  Randolph,  the  impov- 
erished head  of  one  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s.  He  stands 
very  stiff  and  erect  in  his  first  little  wordy  war  with 
Marshall  Boner,  a  dissipated  young  squire  who  has 
inherited  a  mortgage  on  the  Randolph  estate,  along 
with  other  property,  from  his  carpet-bagging  father. 
When  he  falls  in  love  at  first  sight— a  veritable  coup 
de  foudre— with  Randolph's  pretty  daughter,  Flora 
May,  on  her  return  home  from  boarding-school,  he 
faces  the  situation  resolutely,  countermanding  the 
orders  for  his  departure  and  announcing  his  intention 
to  remain  and  do  his  best  to  add  to  his  collection  "a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  most  beautiful  flower  that 
America  has  produced."  Again,  when  he  proposes 
to  this  perfect  specimen  and  she  tells  him  that  she 
can  not  accept  his  love — her  meddlesome  step-mother 
has  exacted  her  promise  that,  if  she  will  not  marry 
Marshall  Boner,  she  will,  at  least,  not  engage  her- 
self to  any  other  suitor — he  meets  his  fate  like  a 
brave  man  ;  and  with  equal  courage  and  honor  he 
goes  away  rather  than  remain  and  take  advantage 
of  the  obligation  under  which  he  has  placed  her  by 
taking  up  the  mortgage  Boner  holds  on  her  father's 
plantation. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  tostate  that  his  manli- 
ness and  magnanimity  are  properly  rewarded  in  the 
last  act,  for  the  play  is  a  drama  of  the  most  conven- 
tional type.  It  hinges  on  the  well-worn  theme  of  the 
mortgage  on  the  old  farm,  which  the  villain  is  using 
to  advance  his  suit  with  the  rustic  beauty,  and  the 
hero  buys  it  just  in  time  to  save  the  old  homestead 
and  settle  down  there  with  his  bride,  to  be  happy  ever 
after.  The  setting  is  new — the  Old  Dominion,  be- 
come the  New  in  these  days  of  the  New  South — but 
you  know  how  it  is  all  going  to  turn  out  by  the  time 
the  old  family  retainer  and  the  wronged  girl  from  the 
mountains  have  explained  the  situation  in  the  first  five 
minutes'  dialogue  after  the  curtain  goes  up. 

But  the  spectator's  interest  does  not  flag  for  an  in- 
stant after  Hohenstauffen  comes  on  the  stage.  He 
is  intensely  German  in  appearance,  with  his  semi- 
military  cap,  his  eye-glasses,  and  his  long  black  hair, 
brushed  back  from  his  brow  and  falling  over  his  coat- 
collar  in  a  way  that  would  seem  untidy  if  it  were 
not  for  the  extreme  neatness  of  his  attire. 

His  inflexible  goodness  brings  him  perilously  near  to 
being  a  prig  at  times  ;  but  having  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  fiery  and  impetuous  nature  that  surges 
beneath  his  stiff  military  front,  one  does  not  lose 
sight  for  an  instant  of  his  thorough  humanness. 
His  perplexities  in  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
too,  win  the  spectator's  sympathy,  and  one  follows 
closely  each  scene  and  speech  in  the  play  solely  for 
its  bearing  on  this  admirable  specimen  of  the  Ger- 
man gentleman. 

The  play,  as  stated  above,  is  thoroughly  conven- 
tional in  story,  but  it  is  well  contrived  to  bring  out 
the  character  of  Hohenstauffen,  and  it  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  dramatic  work  in  other  respects.  The  inci- 
dents are  dove-tailed  together  with  the  ingenuity  and 
the  economy  of  material  and  space  of  a  Chinese  puz- 
zle, rjd  there  are  some  decidedly  clever  lines  in  it. 
Thti  German's  struggles  with  the  English  language 
are  iOt  a  bit  overdone  and  never  descend  to  vulgar 
cfc  ning,  and  there  is  ofte:  real  wit  in  the  lines,  as, 
fur  <xample,  in  Hohenstau^en's  description  of  that 
t\ovr-.-r  for  which  he  remained  at  the  Randolphs' — its 
beginnings  were  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  the 
first  specimen  having   been  found  in  the  Garden  of 


Eden  ;  its  origin  was  curious  :  the  first  specimen  had 
developed  from  a  human  rib,  but  no  other  had  been 
so  developed  since,  though  men  had  been  planting 
human  ribs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ;  at 
first  its  foliage  was  noticeably  scant,  but  now  it  had 
become  most  elaborate  and  expensive  ;  and  so  on. 

In  this  r61e  of  Hohenstauffen  Mr.  Clement  has 
abundantly  proved  his  claim  to  the  prominence  of  a 
star  in  the  theatrical  firmament.  It  would  take  more 
extended  study  of  the  part  than  is  afforded  by  a 
single  evening's  observation  to  find  just  cause  for 
adverse  criticism  in  his  presentation  of  it.  As  to  the 
others  in  the  cast,  the  same  praise  can  not  be  ac- 
corded them  ;  but  there  is  no  "  stick  "  in  the  company, 
and  the  performance  as  a  whole  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  entertainments  we  have  had  at 
the  local  theatres  in  a  long  time. 

Notes. 
Another  new  member  of  Frawley's  Company  will 
be  Louis  Payne,  who  for  the  past  two  seasons  has 
been  a  member  of  Nat  Goodwin's  company. 

Marie  Burroughs  has  been  engaged  by  Stuart 
Robson  as  leading  lady  for  his  company  next  season, 
which  will  begin  early  in  the  fall,  with  a  new  play. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  has  again  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity. Now  that  his  Olympia  Music  Hall  in  New 
York  has  been  opened  again,  he  has  produced  a 
"  contemporaneous  extravaganza,"  called  "  War 
Bubbles,"  which  has  made  a  hit.  The  book  and 
music  are  both  his  own  composition. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Edward  Rose,  whose  romantic 
play,  "In  Days  of  Old,"  should,  by  agreement, 
follow  "The  Conquerors"  at  the  St.  James  Theatre, 
London,  George  Alexander  will  be  enabled,  this  sea- 
son, to  stage  "The  Ambassador,"  by  John  Oliver 
Hobbes.     This  is  a  four-act  modern  high  comedy. 

The  will  of  the  late  Signor  Ernesto  Nicolini,  the 
husband  of  Adelina  Patti,  who  died  on  January  i8th 
at  Pau,  France,  was  probated  last  week,  the  estate 
being  valued  at  about  two  hundred  and  five  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  announced  that  Nicolini  left  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  his  widow  and  the 
remainder  to  bis  three  children  by  his  first  marriage. 
Mme.  Patti,  it  is  added,  has  renounced  the  legacy. 

Lillian  Russell  seems  to  be  on  the  high-road  to 
prosperity  at  present,  and  is  apparently  in  great  de- 
mand. At  the  conclusion  of  her  engagement  at  the 
Winter  Garden,  at  Berlin,  next  autumn,  Miss  Rus- 
sell will  give  fifteen  performances  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  five  at  Moscow.  As  at  Berlin,  she  is  to  be  called 
upon  for  only  two  or  three  songs  at  each  of  the  per- 
formances in  Russia,  and  she  is  to  receive  a  salary  of 
something  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  a  week, 
considerably  larger  than  she  gets  at  Berlin,  as  well  as 
all  her  traveling  expenses. 

Julia  Arthur  is  said  to  be  recovering  rapidly  from 
the  illness  which  compelled  her  temporary  retire- 
ment from  the  stage.  She  is  at  her  husband's 
country-place,  which  is  situated  on  an  island  off  the 
Maine  coast,  and  her  time  there  is  passed  in  regain- 
ing her  health  and  considering  whether  she  shall  per- 
manently cease  to  act  or  give  a  number  of  elaborate 
Shakespearean  revivals  next  year.  Persons  who 
know  her  are  inclined  to  believe  that  she  will  retire. 
Miss  Arthur  has  been  on  the  stage  since  she  was  a 
child,  and  she  has  passed  through  all  that  is  hardest 
and  most  severe  in  its  discipline.  So  the  life  has 
little  illusion  for  her.  She  has  made  a  reputation 
now,  and  a  fortune  as  well,  and  there  are  few  tempta- 
tions for  her  to  return  to  the  stage. 

English  actors  are  very  generally  top-lofty  in  the 
matter  of  the  money  they  expect  to  receive  for  coming 
to  "  the  States,"  as  they  term  this  country.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  their  salaries  at  home  are 
much  smaller  than  even  rather  inferior  players  receive 
here.  Charles  Dalton,  from  London,  who  has  been 
playing  the  leading  role  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross" 
for  two  seasons,  for  three  hundred  dollars  a  week,  now 
informs  his  American  managers  that  he  will  not  return 
next  year,  as  he  feels  he  should  have  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  Alfred  Kendrick,  the  stalwart  and 
picturesque  Englishman  who  was  Miss  Marlowe's 
leading  man  this  past  season,  will  not  support  her 
henceforth.  There  was  some  talk  of  his  reengaging, 
but  the  salary  he  requested  was  too  high  to  coincide 
with  the  intentions  of  Miss  Marlowe's  management. 

The  latest  novelty  in  the  "coon"  song  line  is 
Rice's  "  The  Singing  Watermelon,"  which  Alice 
Atherton  is  offering  at  the  Pleasure  Palace,  New 
York.  Neither  the  air  nor  verses  are  particularly 
striking,  but  the  framing  is  quite  another  matter. 
For  it  is  a  new  drop-curtain  showing  a  melon-patch 
backed  up  by  a  pasture.  It  is  painted  as  though 
viewed  by  a  pigmy  who  stood  close  in  front  of  a 
huge  melon.  That  is,  the  melon  takes  up  much 
more  than  half  the  picture.  A  slice  .has  been  cut  off 
its  front  side,  and  black  spots  that  stand  for  seeds  are 
not  out  of  proportion  by  being  made  negroes'  heads. 
In  front  of  the  melon  is  the  missing  slice,  similarly 
supplied  with  seeds,  and  this  part  of  the  painting 
stands  by  itself,  that  there  may  be  room  between  the 
two  to  conceal  the  soloist's  assistants.  These  are 
negroes,  who  come  in  singly,  as  if  prowling  in  fear  of 
dogs  or  watchmen,  and  who  hide  behind  the  crimson 
fruit.  As  a  stanza  is  finished  up  come  their  heads 
among  those  that  represent  seeds,  four  other  negroes 
appear  from  the  wings,  and  all  of  them  shout  in  the 
refrain,  to  the  soloist's  consternation.  She  is  in  the 
colors  of  the  fruit,  green  for  the  bodice,  and  pink  for 


hosiery  and  skirt,  the  latter  dotted  with  black  seeds. 
Her  headgear  is  a  quarter  of  a  melon,  the  rind  next 
her  hair.    A  dance  for  the  nine  singers  ends  the  song. 

Olga  Nethersole  will  return  to  America  next  fall 
and  will  then  bring  out  "  The  Termagant,"  the  play 
on  which  Messrs.  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Murray 
Carson  are  engaged.  It  is  to  be  a  romantic  comedy 
in  four  acts.  The  scene  will  be  laid  in  the  province 
of  Murcia,  in  Spain,  in  the  grounds  of  the  castle  of 
the  heroine,  Beatrix  of  Noya.  The  period  is  the 
year  1493,  immediately  after  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  his  first  voyage,  when  he  discovered  the  island 
of  San  Salvador.  The  hero  is  that  Roderigo  of 
Triana  who  from  the  look-out  of  the  caravel,  the 
Pinta,  first  discovered  land.  Although  the  play  is  in 
its  main  design  a  comedy,  the  passions  aroused  dur- 
ing its  development  force  the  third  act  into  downright 
tragedy  of  the  most  pronounced  order,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  heroine  invents  a  novel  mode  of  ad- 
ministering poison.  The  subject  of  the  play  is  the 
everlasting  one  of  a  duel  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  in  which,  however,  both  are  defeated,  and 
both  conquer. 

In  commenting  on  the  vaudeville  de"but  of  Rose 
Coghlan  in  "Washington's  Surrender"  and  Elita 
Proctor  Otis  in  "  My  Milliner's  Bill  "  in  New  York  a 
fortnight  ago,  Alan  Dale,  the  critic,  said : 

"Of  course,  everybody  understands  that  Miss 
Coghlan  and  Miss  Otis  being  in  '  vawderville  '  doesn't 
mean  that  they  are  doing  trapeze  acts,  or  singing  coon 
songs,  or  juggling  globes,  or  indulging  in  '  lightning- 
change  '  performances.  They  are  simply,  on  the 
strength  of  their  names,  presenting  one-act  affairs  to 
highly  domesticated  audiences,  and  drawing  big  sal- 
aries for  so  doing.  It  isn't  romantic  ;  but  it  is  praise- 
worthy. Instead  of  retiring  to  her  palatial  chateau 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  Miss  Coghlan  buckles 
to  and  earns  some  summer  cake.  Rather  than  lounge 
nonchalantly  in  her  ancestral  home  in  the  mountains, 
Miss  Otis  dons  her  war-paint,  and  dallies  with  dollars 
and  cents.  The  industry  of  these  actresses,  however, 
gives  the  lie  to  stories  of  improvidence  and  sloth. 
While  Tottie  Coughdrop  is  'summering'  at  Snooks- 
ville-on-the-Sound  and  Miss  Cushman-de-Bernhardt 
is  'recuperating'  at  Hunter's  Point,  Miss  Coghlan  is 
at  Keith's  and  Miss  Olis  at  Proctor's." 


The  Death  of  Thomas  Keene. 

The  well-known  tragedian,  Thomas  W.  Keene,  died 
in  New  York  on  Wednesday  last,  having  undergone 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  on  the  previous  Satur- 
day. He  was  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  leaves  a 
widow,  son,  and  daughter,  the  latter  being  the  wife  of 
Edward  Arden,  an  actor  at  present  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Keene,  whose  right  name  was  Thomas  W. 
Eagleson,  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1840.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  his  stage  career  in  the 
New  York  Bowery.  His  first  speaking  part  was 
Lucius,  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  which  he  acted  in  the 
Chinese  Museum,  New  York.  He  gradually  rose  in 
his  profession,  until,  in  1865,  he  was  leading  man  in 
Kate  Fisher's  company,  playing  in  Newark.  It  was 
in  that  city  that  he  supported  Pauline  Cushman. 
His  next  engagement  was  at  New  York,  where  he 
supported  Lucille  Western  and  the  late  Frank  Chan- 
frau.  Thence  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  supporting  Ris- 
tori,  and  played  in  that  city  for  a  long  while.  In 
1870  he  made  a  successful  professional  tour  of  Eng- 
land. Returning  to  America,  he  supported  Davenport, 
Booth,  Barrett,  McCulIough,  Janauschek,  and  Owens, 
playing  the  leading  man  with  each.  His  success 
nerved  him  to  essay  the  rdle  of  a  star,  and  since  1880 
he  had  been  playing  in  "  Hamlet."  "  Richard  III.," 
"Othello,"  "  Richelieu,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
and  other  Shakespearean  and  classical  dramas. 


The  Power 

of  Schilling's  Best  baking 
powder  is  wonderful. 

San  Francisco.  A.  SCHILLING  &  COMPANY. 


rmafK 

IRONS-STEEL  COMPANY 

APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 
Saves   the    men's    time,   because 
it  is  workable. 

Return  to  the  jobber  at  his  ex- 
pense any  sheet,  or  part  of  a  sheett 
that  has,  or  develops  in  working, 
any  defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Latin  Hostility  to  the  United  States. 
Our  remarks  concerning  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Latin  and  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  continually 
corroborated  by  paragraphs  in  the  dispatches.  A 
special  to  the  New  York  Herald  from  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  dated  May  22d,  says  that  there  are  threats  of 
raids  into  Texas  by  bands  of  ignorant  and  vicious 
Mexicans  led  by  Spaniards.  As  a  result,  the  Mexican 
Government  has  more  than  doubled  its  troops  on  the 
frontier,  and  is  now  sending  more  troops  to  the 
border.  Our  government  has  also  recognized  the 
need  of  troops  there.  One  thousand  infantry  and 
fourteen  hundred  cavalry  now  at  Camp  Mabry  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  Texas-Mexican  border  to  do  garrison 
and  patrol  duty.  This  is  another  proof,  if  one  were 
needed,  of  the  hostility  of  the  Latin  peoples  to  the 
United  States. 


Military 
Field 

Glasses 

optic.ans40T>hic~u5. 
642  Market  St.  instruments. 


UftOER  CHOHICLfc    BUILOiNb 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krkling.  -Proprietor  and  Managbb 

Last  Nights  of  the  Musical  Travesty,  "  The  Poster." 

To  Begin  Next  Monday  Evening.     Our  Patriotic 

Spectacle, 

-:-   AN    AMERICAN    HERO   -:- 

A  Romantic  Comic  Opera  in  Four  Acts.     "The  Spirit  of 

'76."     Thrilling  Naval  Battle. 

Great   Cast.     Superb   SceDery.      Magnificent   Costumes. 

Wondrous  Effects. 


Popular  Prices »5  and  60  cents 

No  Telephone. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob&Co.. Lessees  and  Managhrs 


To-Night,   Sunday  Night,  and  All  Next  Week.     Final 

Performances   by  MR.   CLAY    CLE3IENT   and 

His  Excellent  Company  in 

-:-     THE     NEW     DOMINION     -:- 


Monday,  June  13th . .  The  Ne  w  Frawley  Company 
In  Daly's  "No.  9." 

ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

Monday  June  6th.     Second  and  Last  Week  of 

-:-  THE  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES  -:- 

The  Verdict  of  the  Press  is  Unanimous  in  Its  Praise 
of  This,  the  Greatest  Scenic  and  Costume  Play  Ever 
Put  On  At  This  House.  Lewis  Morrison  as  Stuart 
Denville.  Supported  by  the  Strongest  Company  of 
Players  That  Have  Been  Seen  Here  in  Years. 

To  Follow "A  Celebrated  Case." 

Usual  Prices  Prevail — 15c,  25c,  35c,  50c— Reserved. 


ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  June  tfth. 
Ezra  Kendall,  the  Humorist  of  the  Vaudeville  Stage ; 
Little  Katie  Rooney,  "A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block"; 
Alburtus  &  Bartram,  World's  Greatest  Club  Manipu- 
lators ;  Willis  &  Loretto,  the  Tramp  and  the  Soubrette  ; 
the  La  Mont  Family,  Europe's  Greatest  Acrobats ; 
Musical  Johnstons,  Masters  of  the  Xylophone ;  Prof. 
Leonidas,  and  His  Wonderful  Troupe  of  Cats  and  Dogs; 
Harry  AlUster,  in  New  Impersonations. 

Reserved  seats,  25c. ;  Balcony,  10c. ;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c. 

Matinees  Every  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


MIT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCE1NTIC       HLAIXj-**7'-A_Y 

(Via  Saugalito  Ferry.) 
Leave    San    Francisco,   commencing   May   1,    1898. 
WEEK  DATS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:46,  5:15  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.  m.  ; 
1:4ft,  2:30  p.  m.  Bound  Trip  from  Mill  Val- 
ley, 8H1. 00. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popnlar  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c. ;  Children,  15c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  Ukiah  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  A.M., 
12:10,  2:00,  and  4  p.  M.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
11:15  a.  m.  ;  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  p.  m. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lina-LeroGlie 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:   22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


THE  LATEST  STTLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

633  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


June  6,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


dl 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"An  American  Hero"  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  run  of  "  The  Poster,"  L.  G.  Carpenter's  clever 
satire  on  the  poster  craze,  will  terminate  on  Sunday 
night,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  another  novelty,  a 
new  operatic  spectacle  in  four  acts,  entitled  "An 
American  Hero."  The  libretto  is  the  work  of  A. 
Hoffman  and  the  music  was  composed  by  Robert 
Planquette.  It  is  said  lo  be  a  picturesque  opera, 
with  plenty  of  action,  and  was  adapted  from  the  same 
French  sources  as  "  Paul  Jones"  and  "The  Priva- 
teer." The  date  of  the  story  is  1772,  and  the  plot  is 
based  on  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  Lila,  a  beauti- 
ful young  girl  possessing  a  fortune  in  her  own  right, 
and  Paul  Morand,  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Kerby- 
new,  her  uncle  and  guardian.  He  succeeds  in  sepa- 
rating them,  but  after  a  series  of  thrilling'  and  daring 
adventures  they  are  united,  and  all  ends  happily. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  initial  per- 
formance of  "An  American  Hero"  will  be  the  re- 
appearance of  Louise  Royce,  who  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  singing  in  the  East  in  Frank 
Daniels's  company,  and  more  recently  in  New  York 
in  a  revival  of  "Sinbad."  She  will  take  the  part  of 
Arabella,  the  second  wife  of  Kerbynew  ;  Helen 
Merrill  will  be  the  Puritan  maid.  Lila,  Kerbynew's 
ward  ;  John  J.  Raffael  and  Arthur  Donaldson  will 
alternate  as  the  American  hero,  Paul  Morand  ; 
Phil  Branson  will  impersonate  the  rich  merchant, 
Kerbynew ;  Edwin  Stevens  will  be  seen  as  the  lov- 
able old  tar.  Father  Bernard  ;  Edith  Hall  will  ap- 
pear as  his  devoted  companion.  Little  Pete,  the 
cabin-boy  ;  while  the  t61es  of  the  governor  of  New 
Province  (MacFarlane)  and  Captain  Thompson  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Frank  McGlynn  and  Arthur 
Boyce,  respectively.  Elaborate  scenery,  pretty 
costumes,  and  novel  stage  effects  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  a  new  finale  has  been  added  to  the  third 
act,  entitled  "A  Toast  to  the  American  Flag,"  the 
words  having  been  written  by  John  P.  Wilson  and 
the  music  by  Max  Hirschfeld. 

Clay  Clement's  Second  Week. 

"The  New  Dominion,"  with  Clay  Clement  in  the 
role  of  the1  amiable  Baron  von  Hoheostauffen,  has 
achieved  a  gratifying  success  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
and  it  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  week. 

On  Monday  evening,  June  13th,  the  ever  welcome 
Frawley  Company,  with  a  host  of  new  plays  and 
players,  will  begin  its  annual  summer  engagement. 
The  leading  lady  is  to  be  Madeline  Bouton,  who  re- 
cently made  a  hit  in  "The  Tarrytown  Widow"  in 
New  York  ;  Maud  Winters,  a  California  girl,  who 
was  here  with  the  Coghlan-Dixey-Barrymore  Com- 
pany at  the  Columbia  Theatre  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  also  with  the  Daly  Company  when  last 
seen  here,  will  be  cast  for  prominent  parts  ;  Cora 
Tinney  and  Miss  Fanchon  Campbell,  who  has  ap- 
peared as  Flavia  in  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  will 
alternate  in  the  soubrelte  roles.  Another  clever 
actress  in  the  company,  and  a  favorite  here,  is 
Eleanor  Cnrey.  The  male  members  of  the  stock 
company  include  Edward  M.  Bell,  formerly  the  lead- 
ing man  of  Palmer's  Stock  Company  ;  Theodore 
Roberts,  who  has  been  acting  until  recently  in  "  The 
Heart  of  Maryland"  ;  Sam  Edwards,  the  comedian  ; 
Alfred  Hickman,  Robert  G.  Wilson,  John  T.  Burke, 
David  Conger,  and  Louis  Payne. 

The  initial  production  will  be  Augustin  Daly's  latest 
success,  "  Number  Nine,  or  the  Lady  of  Ostend,"  a 
new  comedy  from  the  German  by  Burnand,  the  editor 
of  London  Punch. 

Another  Ysaye  Concert. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  Ysaye, 
Gerardy,  and  Lachaume  will  be  heard  in  another 
concert  on  their  return  here  from  the  Southern  part 
of  the  State,  where  they  have  been  playing  to  large 
audiences.  It  will  take  place  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
on  next  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  8th,  and,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  given  at  popular  prices, 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  large  attendance.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  a  particularly  attractive  one,  being 
composed  entirely  of  request  numbers.  Those  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  these  great 
artists  should  not  allow  such  a  treat  to  escape  them, 
as  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  such  an  array  of  talent  at  popu- 
lar prices. 

The  Orpheum's  Excellent  Bill. 
An  especially  fine  programme  has  been  provided  at 
the  Orpheum  Theatre  during  the  past  week,  and  as  a 
result  the  house  has  been  crowded  at  every  perform- 
ance. Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  new  special- 
ties introduced  is  Professor  Leonidas  and  his  wonder- 
ful troupe  of  performing  cats  and  dogs.  He  has 
added  a  number  of  animals  to  his  collection  since  he 
was  last  here  and  introduced  several  new  tricks. 
The  Musical  Johnstons  were  well  received,  their  work 
on  the  xylophone  exciting  much  applause,  and  the 
La  Mont  Family  proved  themselves  to  be  acrobatic 
artists  of  the  first  magnitude.  Colby,  the  ventrilo- 
quist, and  Allie  May,  as  the  dancing-doll,  continue  in 
favor,  while  Harry  Allister,  the  celebrated  mimic,  is 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause  in  his  representa- 
tions of  McKinley,  Blaine,  Bismarck,  Dewey,  Samp- 
son, and  other  favorites.  Al  Leach  and  the  Three 
Rosebuds  do  an  entertaining  act,  the  parody  on  the 
topical  songs  of  the  day  being  decidedly  original. 
The  Manhattan  Four  sing  well,  and  their  musical 
sketch  is  entertaining,  despite  a  tendency  to  overdo 


the  horse-play.  Ezra  Kendall  keeps  the  audience  in 
good  humor  with  his  droll  sayings,  and  Carroll  John- 
son, the  negro  beau,  sings  a  number  of  catchy 
"coon  "  songs. 

Next  week  Little  Kate  Rooney,  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  Pat  Rooney.  will  appear  in  songs,  dances, 
and  imitations  of  her  father.  Albertus  and  Bartram, 
expert  Indian  club-swingers,  and  Wills  and  Loretto.  as 
the  tramp  and  the  soubrette,  will  also  be  among  the 
new-comers.  Those  retained  include  Ezra  Kendall, 
the  La  Mont  Family,  the  Musical  Johnstons,  Pro- 
fessor Leonidas,  and  Harry  Allister. 


Lewis  Morrison  in  a  New  Rdle. 

"The  Master  of  Ceremonies,"  a  drama  in  four 
acts  by  George  Foster  Piatt  and  H.  J.  O'Brien,  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  by  Lewis 
Morrison  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  last  Monday  night 
and  scored  a  distinct  success.  The  plot  of  the  story 
hinges  on  a  murder  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  where  the  father,  Stuart  Denville,  imper- 
sonated by  Mr.  Morrison,  believes  his  son  to  be 
guilty,  while  his  daughter,  finding  him  in  a  suspicious 
situation,  is  satisfied  that  he  is  the  murderer.  To 
shield  his  son,  he  stands  trial  for  the  murder,  but  is 
cleared,  the  real  culprit  being  discovered. 

In  the  title-rdle,  Mr.  Morrison  was  perfectly  at 
home,  and  played  with  an  earnestness  and  finish 
which  stamped  him  as  a  true  artist.  Miss  Florence 
Rodgers  as  the  daughter  was  excellent  in  a  very  try- 
ing part,  her  acting  in  the  trial  scene  being  especially 
noteworthy.  Wright  Huntington  was  well  cast  as 
the  son,  and  George  Foster  Piatt,  one  of  the  adapt- 
ers of  the  play,  appeared  as  Richard  Linnell,  the 
barrister.  The  staging  and  costuming  were  ex- 
cellent, and  the  support,  including  among  others 
Frank  Dunithorne,  Wallace  Shaw,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Bates,  and  Mrs.  Adele  Clark,  was  excellent. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  proving  a  strong  card  at  the 
Alcazar,  and  so  great  has  been  the  attendance  at 
"The  Master  of  Ceremonies "  during  the  week  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  continue  this  excellent  produc- 
tion for  another  week.  It  will  then  give  way  to  a  re- 
vival of  "  A  Celebrated  Case,"  with  Mr.  Morrison  as 
the  Count  d'Momay. 


The  Mischief-Making  Examiner. 
Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  troops 
now  in  camp  at  San  Francisco  the  Examiner  has 
been  ceaselessly  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  stir  up 
discontent  among  them.  It  has  sent  its  reporters 
from  tent  to  tent  playing  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
malcontents  to  be  found  in  every  military  camp  and 
in  every  ship's  forecastle,  and  gathering  up  this  camp 
grumbling  and  camp  gossip  and  spreading  it  before 
the  world.  Its  chief  card  with  the  soldiers  has  been 
the  question  of  food.  The  men  have  been  drawing 
their  field  rations  from  the  Department  Commissary, 
and  fresh  meat  has  been  regularly  issued  to  every  regi- 
ment and  battalion.  But  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  kind  of  food  anywhere  or  at 
any  time.  From  pampered  clubmen  down  to  paupers 
in  alms-houses,  there  is  always  grumbling  over  the 
food.  Therefore  it  was  easy  for  the  Examiner  to 
find  some  grumblers  among  twelve  thousand  men. 
But  the  result  of  this  yellow  newspaper's  sensational 
attempt  to  stir  up  strife  and  discontent  in  the  camp 
was  most  ludicrous.  On  one  page  they  had  sensa- 
tional headings  announcing  that  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 
were  suffering  for  want  of  food,  and  on  another  page 
of  the  same  paper  they  had  accounts  of  the  large 
number  of  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital 
in  consequence  of  overeating  ! 


Elvia  Croix  Seabrooke,  who  became  a  great  fa- 
vorite at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and  who  was  re- 
ported engaged  to  William  West,  of  the  same 
company,  last  year,  has  been  making  things  interest- 
ing for  her  former  husband,  Thomas  I.  Seabrooke. 
In  order  to  avoid  paying  her  alimony,  he  kept  out 
of  New  York  and  recently  has  been  appearing  in 
"The  Scarlet  Feather"  in  London.  On  his  return 
he  announced  an  elaborate  revival  of  "The  Isle  of 
Champagne"  in  New  York,  but  was  promptly  served 
with  papers  by  Mrs.  Seabrooke's  lawyers,  and,  on  his 
failure  to  pay  the  thirty-three  hundred  dollars  alimony 
which  has  accumulated,  he  was  sent  to  jail.  How- 
ever, friends  went  security  for  him  and  he  was 
allowed  to  appear  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  for 
about  a  week.  When  the  case  came  up  in  court,  he 
was  ordered  to  pay  one-half  of  the  amount  in  forty- 
eight  hours  and  the  remainder  in  ten  days,  or  go  to 
jafl. 

The  big  ferry-boat  Ukiah  carried  several  thousand 
pleasure-seekers  to  and  from  El  Campo  last  Sunday. 
El  Campo's  attractions  for  those  seeking  a  pleasant 
Sunday  outing  are  growing  in  the  public  apprecia- 
tion. Picnic-parties  are  welcomed  and  entertained. 
All  visitors  are  most  hospitably  received  at  the 
grounds. 

A  recent  revival  of  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  "  at  the 
Comedie-Francaise  was  witnessed  by  Legouve,  the 
author,  who  is  now  ninety -one  years  old.  The 
scenery  used  in  the  first  act  was  painted  for  the 
original  performance  of  many  years  ago. 


Raised  to  Health. 
More  infants  have  been  nourished  with  Gail  Bor- 
den Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  than  by  all  other 
so-called    infant    foods    combined.      Thousands    of 
mothers  testify  to  its  merit. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Our  President  Defended. 

San  Francisco,  May  28,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  write  to  thank  you 
heartily  for  your  defense  of  the  President,  printed  in 
this  week's  Argonaut,  against  the  villainous  and 
blackguard  attacks  of  that  be-painted  pair  of  hussies, 
the  Examiner  and  Journal.  For  weeks  past  my 
rage  has  been  kindled  when  I  have  read  in  chance 
ct  pies  of  those  papers  (for  I  steadfastly  refuse  to  con- 
tribute even  a  nickel  to  their  support)  plain  charges 
that  Mr.  McKinley  is  a  liar  and  coward,  and  have 
seen  similar  slanders  hurled  at  American  heroes 
whose  names  are  household  words  in  patriotic  homes. 

My  first  lessons  in  patriotism  taught  me  to  respect 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  men  who  have  fought 
for  the  country,  and  to  despise  every  one  who  does 
not.  Among  hundreds  of  intelligent  men  with  whom 
I  have  during  the  past  few  weeks  discussed  the  war 
and  its  outlook,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  ex- 
press full  confidence  in  Mr.  McKinley,  in  his  wisdom 
and  patriotism,  in  the  present  complications.  There 
are,  I  suppose,  in  every  land  occasional  knaves  who 
delight  to  abuse  men  and  things  which  are  too  good 
for  their  debased  comprehensions  to  appreciate,  but  1 
am  ashamed  when  I  think  that  thousands,  calling 
themselves  patriotic  Americans,  read  daily  and  with- 
out protest  such  scoundrelly  attacks  upon  our  admin- 
istration in  time  of  national  trouble,  and  support  by 
subscriptions  and  advertisements  the  so-called  news- 
papers which  print  such  attacks.  Every  American 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name  ought  to  set  his  face  and 
his  hand  resolutely  against  all  such  traducers  of  our 
chief  executive  and  the  head  of  our  army  and  navy — 
domestic  enemies  more  despicable  and  more  danger- 
ous than  any  foreign  foe. 

Never  has  the  Argonaut  done  anything  worthier 
than  to  defend  the  President  from  the  slanders  of 
such  an  enemy. 

Yours  truly,     Bartholomew  Noyes. 

Australia  is  Friendly. 

Adelaide,  May  6,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  your  paper  for  a  good  many  years  past,  and 
it  is  due  to  this  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  penning 
you  a  few  lines. 

As  your  great  republic  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  let  me  tell  you  how  warmly  and 
sincerely  your  Australian  cousins  feel  toward  your 
fair  land  and  its  people  in  this  strife,  and  how  they 
hope  to  see  America  victorious  throughout.  By 
perusing  the  Adelaide  paper  which  I  post  you 
under  separate  cover,  you  will  see  how  the  news  of 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  was  received  in  this 
city. 

Your  Eastern  fleet  has  already  given  the  Dons  a 
most  decisive  drubbing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
your  Key  West  fleet  can  act  similarly  toward  the 
Spanish  Cape  Verde  fleet  when  it  appears  in  Ameri- 
can waters  {if  ever  it  does}. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  navy  and 
army  in  the  present  struggle,  believe  me  I  remain, 
Yours  very  sincerely,  C.  D. 


American  Army  Buttons. 

Keswick,  Shasta  County,  Cal., 
May  25,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Kindly  let  me  know 
through  your  paper  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
buttons  on  the  blouses  of  the  army  and  navy  uni- 
forms of  the  United  States  are  made  in  England. 
If  not,  where  are  they  manufactured  ? 

Subscriber. 

[Captain  Oscar  F.  Long,  Assistant-Quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.,  furnishes  us  the  following  information: 
1 '  The  buttons  for  the  soldiers'  blouses  made  at  this 
depot  are  usually  sent  here  from  the  Philadelphia 
depot,  and  are  manufactured  by  Horstmann  Brothers 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Recently  we  contracted 
for  a  supply  of  buttons  from  the  Schoville  Manufact- 
uring Company,  of  Waterbury,  Conn." — Eds.] 


American  Dollars  in  the  Philippines. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  press  news  dispatches 
announce  that  this  government  has  purchased  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Mexican  dollars  to  ship 
to  the  Philippines.  How  much  more  is  the  Mexican 
dollar  worth  in  the  Philippine  Islands  than  the  forty- 
six  cents  (in  gold)  paid  for  it  ?  R- 

[The  American  dollar  contains  371.25  grains  of  sil- 
ver and  the  Mexican  417.79  grains.  At  the  market 
price  to-day — 58  %  cents — the  bullion  value  of  a  Mex- 
ican dollar  is  5.7  cents  more  than  an  American,  and 


the  Mexican  which  passes  at  its  bullion  value  in  the 
Philippines  would  be  worth  50.8  cents  there.  If  we 
were  a  free-silver  country,  the  American  dollar  would 
also  circulate  there  at  its  bullion  value  and  be  worth 
only  45.1  cents.  At  par  with  gold,  as  it  is  at  home,  it 
is  worth  just  as  much  in  the  Philippines  as  it  is  in 
Mexico,  where  it  purchases  two  Mexicans  with  eight 
cents  left  over. — Eds.1 

Eggs  and  AInaschar. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  May3t,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  paper  of  date  of 
April  261b  there  is  a  communication  from  a  Mrs. 
White  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  eggs.  Will 
you  kindly  furnish  me  her  address.  Also  state  what 
a  feminine  "AInaschar"  is.  I  suppose  AInaschar  is 
the  name  of  some  historical  personage  or  character  of 
fiction,  but  in  my  limited  reading  I  have  never  hap- 
pened lo  meet  him.        Yours  respectfully, 

W.  H.  M. 

[The  address  of  the  Mrs.  White  you  ask  about  is 
Redwood  City,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  preservative  she  talks  of  is  a  patent  preparation 
whose  merits  are  more  than  doubtful.  Ask  your 
local  druggist  to  show  you  what  the  Pharmaceutical 
Era  says  about  it. 

The  AInaschar  referred  to  is  the  gentleman  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  who  had  a  basket  of  eggs  on 
which  he  erected  a  fortune — in  his  mind — and  then 
accidentally  broke  the  basket  before  the  fortune  ma- 
terialized.— Eds.] 


Luxury  for  Prospectors. 

That  was  an  unusually  delightful  affair  that  took 
place  at  the  sea-wall  last  Thursday  evening.  The 
party  of  the  first  part  to  it  was  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company,  looking  as  pleased  as  Punch  and  as 
proud  as  peacocks,  and  the  second  party  was  com- 
posed of  their  invited  guests  who  came  in  goodly 
numbers  to  see  the  company's  new  ship,  St.  Paul. 
And  you  never  saw  a  more  astonished  lot  than  these 
guests. 

The  St.  Paul  is  going  into  the  Alaska  trade.  She 
will  carry  miners  and  laborers,  prospectors  and  ad- 
venturers, to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  where  they 
will  transfer  to  the  company's  river  boats  bound  for 
Dawson  and  Rampart  City.  Now,  time  was  when  a 
pioneer  expected  to  rough  it ;  he  expected  it  and  other 
people  expected  it  for  him.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
guests  were  surprised  on  learning  that  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  had  changed  all  these  notions 
and  had  prepared  to  waft  the  miners  hereafter  to 
the  scene  of  their  labors  "  on  flowery  beds  of  ease  "  ? 
You  might  think  "any  old  boat  "good  enough  for 
the  Alaska  route — not  so  this  company.  They  have 
had  the  St.  Paul  built  at  the  Union  Iron  Works. 
She  is  spick  and  span  new,  and  will  commence 
her  maiden  voyage  on  June  10th.  When  the  guests 
recovered  from  the  first  surprise,  they  agreed  unani- 
mously that  a  "sweeter  thing  in  shipcraft  does  not 
plow  the  Golden  Gate."  You  who  were  not  there 
will  be  surprised  to  read  these  few  items  of  descrip- 
tion. They  are  not  dry.  The  company  wet  them 
last  Thursday  with  the  stuff  they  furnished  to  wash 
down  a  very  appetizing  collation. 

The  St.  Paul  is  a  steamer  of  about  twenty-five 
hundred  tons,  triple- expansion  engines,  and  a  speed 
of  sixteen  knots  ;  elegant  accommodations  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  first-class  passengers  ;  fittings 
throughout  are  of  the  handsomest,  and  include  elec- 
tric light,  electric  bells,  and  running  water  in  every 
cabin.  Running  water?  Yes,  running  water,  for 
by  an  entirely  new  system  the  ship  is  furnished  with  a 
fresh-water  header  which  governs  the  water  supply, 
and  gives  it  force  in  every  part  of  the  ship.  Just  to 
show  you  that  it  is  entirely  up  to  date,  let  us  add  that 
the  St.  Paul  also  uses  the  Howdon  forced-draft 
system,  the  best  and  latest  known  :  that  she  carries 
an  evaporating  plant  for  converting  sea-water  into 
drinking-water  ;  that  she  is  equipped  with  an  ice- 
making  machine  that  turns  out  a  ton  of  crystal  cool- 
ness every  day,  if  need  be.  Every  bunk  and  berth  is 
fore  and  aft — not  an  athwartship  bunk  in  the  vessel. 
She  is  built  with  water-light  bulkheads  for  safety,  and 
her  designers  have  simply  outdone  themselves  in  their 
handling  of  the  questions  of  light  and  air.  There  is 
not  a  stuffy  place  to  be  found.  The  dining-saloon  is 
cheerful,  with  a  splendid  light  from  above  as  well  as 
the  sides,  and  the  smoking-room  has  been  treated 
equally  well. 

Captain  J.  M.  Hays,  who  has  traveled  the  Alaska 
route  for  twenty  years  for  this  company  in  schooners 
and  steamers,  will  be  master  of  the  new  ship.  First- 
Officer  Howes  and  Engineer  Patterson  will  be  able 
assistants.  Like  the  captain,  they  have  passed  their 
lives  at  sea.  They  know  the  moods  of  the  boundless 
Pacific  "as  a  horseman  knows  his  horse."  Happy 
and  lucky  will  be  the  miner  who  can  go  to  the  gold- 
fields  in  such  a  ship.  Happy  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  which  after  thirty  years  of  steady  improve- 
ment have  passed  from  schooners  to  the  ownership 
of  the  finest  steamer  on  the  coast.  But  not  happier 
than  their  guests  of  Thursday,  whose  good  wishes 
will  follow  tbe  gallant  vessel  as  she  "  walks  the  water 
like  a  thing  of  life  "  and  returns  in  safety  from  the 
Arctic  land. 


TVVO    FAMOUS    SUMMER    RESORTS 


-REPRESEN'TUfG     THE- 


MOUNTAIN    INTERIOR    AND    SEASHORE    OF    CENTRAL    CALIFORNIA 

BOTH     ITNDEK     ONE     MANAGEMENT— NOTED     FOR    ITS     EFFICIENCY 

...HOTEL     DEL     MONTE... 

MONTEREY,    CAL. 

'Magnificent    Surround  in  gB— Warm    Salt    Water 

Bathing — Fine   Service — Moderate   Charges. 

European  and  American  Flans. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

AND    SODA    SPRINGS 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Shasta 
Region— 330  Miles  from  San  Franc  is  < -■.. — Ele- 
vation 3,100  Feet  —  Reasonable  Rates  and 
Superior  Accommodations. 

For  farther  information,  address 

GEO.  SCHOXEWALD,  Man 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE,      ]  TAVERN'  C 

Monterey,  Cal.  |       Castle  Crag,  Shai: 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


BALLADE  OF  CELIA. 

Felicia's  strands  are  golden  threads 

Unraveled  from  a  queen's  array. 
Or,  trulier,  the  auric  shreds 

Clipt  from  the  sun-gilt  skirt  of  day. 

Than  aught  ray  meter  can  portray 
Are  comely  more  her  tresses  fair, 

Yet  naught  shall  falter  me  to  say 
More  beauteous  my  Celia's  hair. 

Letitia's  lips  are  faultless  quite  : 

Two  blushing  nymphs  to  lure  astray 
The  braggart  fancy  of  that  wight 

Who  reckons  Eros  but  a  fay  ; 

Alicia's  eyes  of  pungent  gray 
Are  grots  wherein  twin  dangers  lair, 

But  be  their  beauties  what  they  may. 
More  beauteous  my  Celia's  e'er. 

Melissa's  mouth  entrances  Art ; 

Nerissa's  nose  doth  Nature  sway  ; 
Clarissa's  cheeks— her  "  better  part"— 

No  flaw  within  their  make  betray  ; 

Theresa's  teeth  do  much  dismay 
The  snow-flake  with  their  whiteness  rare 

But  tho'  their  charms  be  perfect,  aye, 
More  beauteous  ray  Celia's  are. 

ENVOY. 

Most  maidens  own  some  feature,  yea 
Some  grace,  beyond  a  just  compare, 

But  sweet  is  Celia's  every  way- 
More — beauteous  my  Celia's  air. 
— W.  D.  Fox  in  Nashville  American. 


Bicycling  has  secured  a  new  devotee  in  the  person 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That  royal  personage  has 
been  taking  a  holiday  at  Cannes  interspersed  with 
frequent  trips  to  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo.  Though 
his  time  has  been  pretty  well  filled  up  with  his  many 
duties,  he  has  seldom  permitted  anything  to  interfere 
with  his  cycling  lessons,  and  when  he  went  over  to 
Nice  for  the  regatta  his  bicycle  and  his  instructor 
went  with  him.  The  prince  is  already  an  enthusiastic 
wheelman  and  is  getting  along  fast,  notwithstanding 
that  he  is  a  mature  pupil.  He  mounts  and  dis- 
mounts with  ease  and  "  goes  alone  "  after  having  had 
a  dozen  lessons.  One  of  his  boasts  is  that  he  has  not 
yet  had  a  fall.  An  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  daily 
is  his  work  while  away,  and  he  proposes  to  continue 
after  his  return  to  England.  His  instructor,  who  is 
Oliver  Stanton,  an  old  and  experienced  teacher  and 
an  aitachioi  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in  London, 
reports  the  prince  a  pleasant  and  jovial  pupil.  He 
prefers  the  upright  position,  with  shoulders  well  back, 
and  objects  to  low  handle-bars  that  necessitate  stoop- 
ing. The  machine  used  by  the  august  cycler  is 
highly  finished  in  nickel  and  black  enamel,  but  with 
no  sign  of  gaudiness  about  it.  It  was  built  especially 
for  him  by  a  Coventry  firm. 

The  coaching  season  which  failed  to  open  this  year 
in  New  York  opened  auspiciously  in  Paris  on  May 
2d,  and  was  participated  in  by  numerous  Americans. 
Edwin  Howlett  is  the  father  of  coaching  in  France. 
Since  "  before  the  war,"  and  even  during  the  days  of 
the  Commune — when  he  was  stopped  by  the  mob — 
his  coach  has  run  to  Versailles  with  few  annual 
breaks.  This  year  his  son,  Morris  Howlett,  held  the 
ribbons.  The  "father"  was  at  the  start,  however, 
being  brought  down  on  an  "  exercise  coach  "  by  Miss 
Benedict,  of  New  York,  to  see  the  send-off.  The 
"crew  "(says  the  Commercial  Advertiser)  included 
A.  A.  Lawrence,  Charles  Sooysmith,  O.  H.  Shepard, 
W.  G.  Tiffany,  and  Fairman  Rogers,  of  New  York. 
The  last  two  gentlemen,  whose  names  as  coaching 
men  are  known  in  both  hemispheres,  dropped  off  at 
the  lakes  in  the  Bois,  not  on  fishing  bent,  for  it  is 
close  time,  but  to  take  an  appetizer  in  a  bicycle-ride 
and  a  walk,  respectively.  A  surprise  awaited  Morris 
Howlett  just  before  the  return  journey  commenced. 
Miss  Benedict  had  come  down  by  train  from  Paris, 
and  took  her  seat  on  the  coach,  and  the  way  led  back 
through  charming  Ville  d'Avray,  with  its  villas  and 
lakes.  At  Montretout  Mr.  Howlett  gave  her  the 
reins,  and  with  only  a  stoppage  at  Surenes  she  tooled 
The  Magnet  through  the  wood,  down  the  Champs- 
Elys£es,  up  the  crowded  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  to  the 
terminus.  Coaching  is  one  of  the  special  pleasures 
of  the  American  colony  in  Paris. 

One  can  not  accuse  the  young  women  of  pushing 
aside  irreverently  the  fashions  of  the  olden  time  this 
season.  Wraps  this  year  are  strangely  suggestive  of 
the  shawls  which  draped  the  sloping  shoulders  of 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  and  were  fastened  at  the 
neck  with  big  cameo  brooches.  The  frilled  and 
voluminous  skirts  suggest  the  days  of  the  dear  old 
crinoline.  Chignons  and  hair-nets  are  revived  and 
are  seen  everywhere.  Small  sun-shades  are  again 
popular,  and  girls  are  even  tucking  roses  in  their 
hair  just  behind  the  ear.  Elastic-side  boots  and 
white  stockings  have  not  come  back  yet,  but  if  the 
revival  goes  on  they  may  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Among  the  new  notions  fluffy  white  or  tinted  boas  of 
ostrich  and  marabout  feathers  are  very  fashionable. 
They  are  worn  with  both  demi  and  evening-toilets, 
and  are  quite  generally  becoming.  Their  length  is 
only  sulcient  to  encircle  the  neck  and  leave  very 
short  ends.  They  are  seen  in  white,  pearl-gray, 
heliotrope,  pink,  blue,  and  occasionally  novel  effects 
in  tv  e-green  and  faint  primrose-yellow.  The 
for  a  touch  of  color  or.  the  bridal  gown  has 
.i  with  these  boas.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
o  the  conventional  robe  of  white  has  been  relieved 
a.   faintly  tinted  boa.     The  dead  white  of   the 


bridal  gown  is  universally  unbecoming,  so  the  intro- 
duction of  the  boa  seems  to  fill  a  long- felt  want. 
One  of  the  pretty  momentary  fancies  of  the  season 
is  the  heavy  linen  duck  gown  in  one  color,  trimmed 
with  cut-out  designs  in  duck  of  a  different  shade. 
Of  these  the  most  fashionable  and  new  are  those 
of  black  duck,  with  designs  in  dull,  faded  blue, 
buff,  orange,  tomato-red,  green,  etc.  The  design 
usually  is  made  to  run  up  the  front  on  the  seams  and 
over  the  collar  of  the  jacket,  while  the  sleeves  are 
nearly  covered.  _ 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  by  the  London 
Queen.  A  recent  issue  displays  what  is  unprecedented 
in  foreign  fashion  history — a  space  devoted  to  "  Amer- 
ican Fashion  Notes."  The  notes  chronicle  seriou-ly, 
if  not  with  absolute  correctness,  what  Americans  are 
wearing  with  a  gravity  and  importance  that  would  in- 
dicate that  our  English  cousins  really  believe  that  our 
apparel  is  worthy  of  imitation.  There  are  no  sugges- 
tions that  the  notes  are  researches  into  the  costumes 
and  customs  of  a  semi-civilized  people.  It  is  no  der- 
ogation of  the  delicate  flattery  to  find  that  all  that  is 
stated  is  not  a  fact— that  is  a  general  failing  of  the 
press  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  So  one  finds  it 
more  amusing  than  instructive  to  read  that  "  some  of 
the  prettiest  sun-shades  now  selling  in  New  York  are 
black  and  white  checks,  or  white  with  black  lace 
applique  flowers,  having  ebony  sticks  and  knobs  of 
gold  or  gun-metal  set  with  diamonds,  which  every 
American  belle  seems  to  think  is  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment,"  or  that  "  children's  stockings  across  the 
Atlantic  are  as  bright  as  bright  can  be,  scarlet,  pur- 
ple, and  light-blue  appearing  in  the  plaids  which 
show  beneath  the  short  skirt."  But  while  such  state- 
ments have  much  of  the  novelty  of  fairy-tales,  it  is 
really  not  the  subject  matter  that  counts,  but  the  atti- 
tude of  our  kinsmen  with  the  big  navy.  Is  an  Eng- 
lish department  of  "  American  Fashion  Notes  "  (asks 
the  Sun  J  one  way— and  a  very  feminine  way — of  show- 
ing the  affection  which  John  Bull  is  just  now  declar- 
ing for  Miss  Columbia,  and  to  which  she  is  tempted 
to  reply,  "  This  is  so  sudden  !  " 

That  the  high  social  function  should  prove  a 
valuable  field  for  the  exploitation  of  the  sneak-thief 
is  not  an  entirely  new  idea.  Such  operations  have 
been  going  on  more  or  less  since  the  world  first  heard 
of  the  proverbial  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing.  Every 
once  in  a  while  there  is  a  recrudescence  of  this  sort 
of  annoyance  in  large  social  centres,  and  it  behooves 
society  people  to  have  a  weather-eye  out  for  the 
crooks.  A  recent  letter  from  abroad  is  authority  for 
the  story  that  sneak-thieves  in  evening-dress  have 
been  operating  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris 
of  late,  to  the  exasperation  of  the  police.  At  the 
wedding  of  a  noble  pair  recently,  there  was  con- 
sternation when  the  word  was  passed  quietly  among 
a  few  of  the  guests  that  a  highly  valuable  cluster  of 
diamonds,  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom  to  his  bride, 
had  been  taken  from  under  the  very  nose  of  the  de- 
tective set  to  watch  the  presents.  Orders  were  given 
to  bar  all  exits  until  a  search  could  be  made.  A 
lackey  reached  a  side  entrance  just  in  time  to  see  a 
tall  man  pass  a  woman,  in  evening-dress  and  opera- 
cloak,  through  the  door.  Her  companion  was  in 
the  act  of  following  her,  when  the  servant  threw 
himself  on  the  door,  catching  the  fellow  by  the  arm. 
The  thief,  for  such  he  was,  made  a  frantic  effort  to 
free  himself,  and  got  away,  leaving  a  large  piece  of 
his  overcoat  in  the  door.     The  diamonds  have  not 

been  recovered. 

^ 

Fans  to  match  every  costume  are  what  the  fashion- 
able woman  must  now  provide.  There  is  an  im- 
mense variety  to  choose  from,  so  this  should  not  be  a 
formidable  task.  With  the  slight  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  present  style  of  fans,  the  ostrich- feather  fan 
has  again  returned  to  favor.  Almost  every  woman 
has  one  of  these  handsome  fans  stowed  carefully 
away,  and  now  is  the  time  to  bring  it  forth.  Ostrich 
fans  are  peculiarly  graceful,  and  make  a  handsome 
adjunct  to  the  most  elegant  toilet.  A  late  fancy  is 
the  violet  fan,  remarks  the  World.  In  the  shops 
these  are  very  expensive,  but  the  girl  with  quick 
fingers  and  artistic  eye  can  easily  manufacture  one  at 
home.  The  foundation  is  a  white  silk  or  satin  fan, 
with  rather  long,  plain  sticks.  Medium  silk  violets 
are  chosen  and  glued  carefully  on.  They  must  not 
look  stiff,  but  as  if  they  had  fallen  carelessly  upon  the 
fan.  The  fan  is  laid  flat  while  the  violets  are  fastened 
on,  and  is  then  pressed  with  a  heavy  weight  until 
thoroughly  dry.  It  is  not  intended  to  close,  but 
hangs  as  an  ornament  from  the  side.  Other  small 
flowers,  forget-me-nots,  heather,  or  lilies  of  the  valley, 
are  used  in  the  same  way,  and  the  flower  fans  are 
among  the  prettiest  of  the  season's  novelties.  More 
gorgeous  are  the  lace  fans,  embroidered  with 
spangles,  with  jeweled  sticks.  Fans  of  this  variety 
are  very  costly  and  very  frail.  More  dainty  and 
varied  than  ever  are  the  Japanese  fans.  They  are 
truly  the  friends  for  hot  weather.  A  number  are 
quite  handsome  enough  to  be  carried  with  fashionable 
gowns.  The  summer  home  is  not  complete  without 
a  large  assortment  of  every  size  and  hue. 


The  recent  queen's  drawing-room  at  Buckingham 
Palace  seems  to  have  been  a  successful  event  of  its 
kind  in  spite  of  rather  gloomy  weather.  The  com- 
pany was  larger  than  for  several  years,  and  the  gath- 
ering was  full  of  interest  on  account  of  the  many 
debutantes  and  brides,  in  whom  everybody  was  par- 
ticularly interested.  There  were  very  few  of  the 
familiar  faces  missing.    When  the  doors  opened  at 


two  o'clock,  the  Mall  was  thronged  with  people 
anxious  to  get  in  early  in  order  to  see  and  pass  the 
queen.  Diplomatic  and  privileged  visitors  were  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  Persian  and  Servian  diplomats 
drew  considerable  attention,  as  well  as  did  the  embas- 
sadors of  Russia  and  Germany,  who  were  among  the 
early  comers.  The  queen,  who  looked  remarkably 
well,  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Princess  Christian,  and  no  other  members  of  the 
royal  family.  The  absence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
two  daughters,  Princess  Carl  and  Princess  Victoria, 
was  a  general  disappointment.  The  diplomatic  corps 
was  introduced  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who 
was  becomingly  attired  in  cloth  of  silver  and  light- 
green,  and  bedecked  with  many  diamonds.  There 
were  only  five  ladies  in  immediate  attendance  on  her 
majesty.  They  included  the  maids  of  honor — Lady 
Mary  Byng  and  the  Honorable  Mary  Lambert — and 
the  Duchesses  of  Buccleuch  and  Roxburghe  and  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Fergusson.  Lady  Suffield  and  Miss 
Knowles  were  in  attendance  on  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  the  Baroness  von  und  zu  Egloffstein 
waited  alone  upon  the  Princess  Christian.  Each 
season  the  number  of  gentlemen  grows  less  and  less, 
and  on  this  occasion  only  two — Lord  Leven  and 
Melville  and  Lord  de  Ros— were  presented.  The 
queen  left  at  four  o'clock,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
silver-embroidered  satin  and  velvet,  taking  her  place. 
It  proved  one  of  the  gayest  and  brightest  court  re- 
ceptions for  a  long  time,  and  the  vistas  in  the  state- 
rooms and  on  the  grand  staircase  were  charming  to 
behold.  The  dressing  was  superb,  and  a  noticeable 
feature  was  the  prevalence  of  lace-trimmed  dresses. 
Among  American  presentations  were  Miss  Thorn- 
dike,  Miss  Fairchild,  and  Miss  Hay,  the  latter  being 
the  daughter  of  the  American  embassador,  whom 
Vanity  Fair  announces  as  "  Lord  John  Hay." 


It  has  been  popularly  supposed  that  the  gypsies  of 
Europe,  like  the  Indians  of  North  America,  were  be- 
coming an  extinct  race,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  are  not  such  as  would  seem  to  assure 
longevity.  But  a  recently  published  official  report 
of  the  English  Government  shows  that  the  number  of 
gypsies  in  England,  so  far  from  declining,  is  actually 
on  the  increase,  and  the  same  is  true  of  some  other 
European  countries  from  which  figures  are  at  hand. 
By  an  authentic  computation  made  recently  there 
are  35,000  gypsies  in  Great  Britain,  7,000  more  than 
at  the  time  of  the  last  previous  enumeration,  though, 
perhaps,  that  may  have  been  somewhat  imperfect. 
There  are  in  the  whole  of  Europe  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  gypsies,  the  figures  being : 
Great  Britain,  35,000  ;  Spain,  40,000  ;  Russia,  25,- 
000  ;  Germany,  45,000  ;  and  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
the  Balkan  countries  200,000  each.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  few  gypsies,  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  they  meet  with  great  competition  in  the  pursuits 
which  in  European  countries  furnish  them  with  their 
chief  revenue — fortune- telling,  divination,  and  sooth- 
saying. 

* — ♦ — • 

THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  Weduesday, 
June  1st,  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  aggre- 
gated 20,000  bonds  and  9,415  shares  stock,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bonds. 

Bands.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Edison  L.  and  P.  6% .  1,000    ©127^  127^ 

Park&C.H.Ry  6%.  14,000    @  107  J£  108 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6% 2,000    @  105  104^     105 

S.  V.  Water  6% 2,000    @  117-116%  116% 

S.  V.  Water  4% 1,000    ®  102  ioif6     102 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.          Sliares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.      115     @    58^-  S%JA  &XA 

Spring  Valley  Water.      455     @  100^-100  99%     100 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.        90    @    86  86          86# 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.       105     @    %$%-  WA  ^5lA 

S.  F.  Gas 75     @      3%  3% 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .          5     @  244  243^     245 

Street  R.  R. 

Cal.  St so    @io8K  108K 

Market  St 485     @    52-      51  Ji  5=          5?% 

Powders. 

Giant  Con 635     @    46^-  44  46          46^ 

Vigorit 1,550    @      3M-    3  3%        3% 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 3>s6o    @    20^-  19K  2°lA      2°K 

Hutchinson 860    @    49K-  4&A  &Y*      4«K 

Alaska  Packers 90    ©94 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co . .   1,375     @    62- 
Pac.  C.  Borax 15    ©  ioi# 

The  business  on  the  Exchange  for  the  past  week 
has  been  light  and  the  fluctuation  small,  ranging 
from  one  to  three  points. 

The  powder  slocks  have  been  strong,  and  Giant 
advanced  two  points  ;  this  company  has  been  doing 
well  of  late,  and  there  are  rumors  on  the  street  of 
dividends  in  the  near  future. 

Oceanic  advanced  to  62,  and  sold  off  to  59,  and 
closed  up  at  60  ex-dividend  on  sales  of  1,375  shares. 

The  gas  and  electric  stocks  are  quiet  and  steady,  \ 
with  small  transactions. 

The  sugar  stocks  have  been  dull,  but  with  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  strength. 


93M       94 
6o#      6o# 


Spzoctont 


FOR  THE 

TEETH 

A&>BRIEATH 

The  Opinion  of  a 
Practising 
Dentist. 

"  The  popular  dentifrice 
known  as  tan  Dunkirk's 
Sozodont  contains  ingred- 
ients that  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  health 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth." 

G.  F.  J.  Colbues.  DD.S.. 
Author  of'1.  Popular Dpnlislrv" 
He  might  have  added  with 
equal  truth:  "It  has  invalu- 
able antiseptic  properties." 

A  sample  f  nr  three  cents. 

P.O.  Box  247,  K.  Y- City. 

HALL    «fc    Rl'CKEL,    . 

Proprietors- 

New  York.  London. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus »  3,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 26,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Ebckhr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgh 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GoODFHLLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Rohte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 822,733,119 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERY,  Vice-Prcs. 
LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allhn  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  \ Messrs-  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

«ew  Yor* J  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

pl-  ,„„  I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

*-mcago I  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschalt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Oasb  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

J  no,  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Casfier. 

Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E,  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  Vork,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFORD. 
Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000;    Assets,   S3, 300, - 
017.88;  Surplus  to  PoUcy-Holders,  SI, 668, 331. 50. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 

6IG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  4s.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.   BOTU,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company 
will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  18,  No. 
246  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tuesday, 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  1898,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

E.  K.  COLE,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date," 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 


June  6,  1898. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic   and  Otherwise. 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  once  talking  in- 
formally to  the  students  of  the  Art  League  in  New 
York  on  "Refinement."  "And  how  may  one  best 
attain  to  this  ideal  of  refinement  ?  "  asked  one  young 
man.  Mr.  Warner  stroked  his  whiskers  very  earn- 
estly for  a  space,  but  this  was  the  utmost  he  could 
find  of  encouragement  :  "  A  very  good  way  is  to  in- 
herit  it." 

Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France  having  made  a  cer- 
tain bargain  with  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  found 
that  Ferdinand  had  grievously  cheated  him,  where- 
upon he  made  complaint  of  his  dealings.  The 
Spanish  king  made  answer  to  the  court  as  fallows  : 
"  The  King  of  France  is  complaining  that  I  have  de- 
ceived him  twice  ;  he  lies  ;  I  have  deceived  him  more 
than  ten  times." 


A  Cleveland  preacher  was  bemoaning  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sprecher,  of  Cleveland,  the  other  day,  the  in- 
difference of  the  people  to  the  church,  complaining 
bitterly  of  lack  of  attendance  at  nearly  all  the  churches 
in  the  city.  "  1  venture  to  say,"  he  concluded,  "  if  1 
were  to  advertise  that  two  monkeys  would  perform  in 
my  pulpit  next  Sunday  evening  the  church  would  b- 
crowded."  "Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Sprecher,  reflectively, 
"  two  would  be  better  than  one." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  once  consulted  by  an  old  lady  on 
the  degree  of  wickedness  to  be  attached  to  her  son's 
robbing  an  orchard.  "Madam,"  said  Johnson,  "it 
all  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  boy.  I  remem- 
ber my  school- fellow,  Davy  Garrick,  who  was  always 
a  little  fellow,  robbing  a  dozen  orchards  with  im- 
punity ;  but  the  very  first  time  I  climbed  up  an 
apple-tree  (for  I  was  always  a  heavy  boy)  the  bough 
broke  with  me,  and  it  was  called  a  judgment." 


: 


Gladstone  was  never  popular  with  Queen  Victoria. 
In  one  of  his  controversies  with  her  as  premier,  he 
made  certain  demands  in  which  he  said  :  "  You  must 
take  this  action."  "Must!  Did  you  say  must?" 
she  angrily  retorted  ;  "  and  do  you  know,  sir,  who  I 
am  ?  "  "  Madam,"  answered  Gladstone,  coolly,  "  you 
are  the  Queen  of  England.  But  do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?  1  am  the  people  of  England,  and  in  this 
emergency  the  people  say  '  must  1 '  "  The  ' '  people  " 
prevailed. 

Hamilton  Palace  was  one  of  the  first  great  houses 
in  Scotland  to  use  dessert-spoons.  A  rough  country 
squire,  dining  there  for  the  first  time,  had  been  served 
between  the  second  course  with  a  sweet  dish  contain- 
ing cream  or  jelly,  and  with  it  the  servant  handed 
him  a  dessert-spoon.  The  laird  turned  it  round  and 
round   in   his   great    fist,  and   said    to  the   servant  : 

' '  What  did  you  gie  me  this  for,  ye  d d  fule  ?    Do 

ye  think  ma  mooth  has  got  any  smaller  since  a  lappit 
up  my  soup  ?  " 

Among  a  party  in  Speaker  Reed's  room  at  the 
Capitol,  a  few  months  ago,  was  General  "Joe" 
Wheeler,  whose  diminutive  stature  and  agile  move- 
ments are  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his  military 
record  as  a  cavalry  leader  in  the  Confederate  army. 
Some  one  remarked  that  the  veteran  members  of  the 
House  were  dropping  out  one  by  one,  and  another 
added:  "  General  Wheeler  is  still  with  us."  "Yes," 
drawled  Mr.  Reed,  "  but  the  Almighty  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  put  his  finger  on  Joe  in  any  one  place." 

A  Maine  editor  who  wrote  up  a  wedding  which 
had  not  taken  place  thus  very  neatly  explains  mat- 
ters :  "  Apology  is  due  to  the  parties  concerned.  We 
don't  often  get  caught  in  this  way,  but  this  time  we 
were  told  so  confidently  by  honest  folks  that  the  wed- 
ding was  a  fact,  that  we  took  the  bait  and  wrote  the 
item.  We  sometimes  feel  like  the  venerable  Scotch- 
man who,  as  he  read  King  David's  words,  viz.,  'I 
said  in  my  haste  all  men  are  liars,'  blurted  out,  '  Eh, 
mon,  if  ye  had  lived  in  oor  day  ye  might  have  taken 
yer  time  aboot  it.'  " 

Chief- Engineer  Bates,  of  the  battle-ship  Texas, 
had  arranged  for  his  wife  and  six-year-old  son,  Jack, 
to  go  aboard  at  the  last  moment  before  leaving. 
Notice  of  the  departure  was  to  be  given  by  the  signal 
of  a  gun,  which  all  ashore  awaited  expectantly. 
Suddenly  the  report  came.  Only  a  half-hour  was 
given  visitors  to  say  good-by.  Mrs.  Bates  soon 
prepared  herself.  Then  she  saw  that  Jack  was  half- 
dressed.  "Oh,  pray.  Jack,  do  hurry,  or  we  may  never 
see  your  father  again."  Jack  {whose  education  had 
been  derived  pardy  from  some  Uttle  darkey  children 
and  who  had  the  Manila  fight  in  mind)  replied,  with  a 
long-drawn-out  drawl :  "  Don't  worry,  mamma,  the 
Spaniards  can't  hit  a  d thing." 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  once  approached  by  a 
young  man  who  considered  himself  very  clever. 
"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Beecher,"  said  he,  "  I've  been 
thinking  that  I  would  settle  down,  behave  myself, 
and  join  your  church.  Now,  I  like  your  preaching, 
but  when  I  go  to  your  church  and  see  such  men  as 
old  S and  others,  grasping  skinflints  and  hypo- 
crites to  the  core,  silting  there  in  full  membership, 
why,  the  thing  is  just  a  little  too  much  for  me.  And 
really,"  he  added,  "  1  can  not  join."  "  Well,  you're 
right,"  said  Mr.  Beecher;  "every  church  has  such 
men,  and  I  fancy  Plymouth  is  not  free  from  them. 
And  until  you  spoke  1  have  always  wondered  why  the 


good  Lord  permitted  it.  Now  I  understand."  "  Ah," 
gurgled  the  young  fellow,  "  I  am  glad  I  have  thrown 
light  on  the  question.  What  strikes  you  as  the  reason, 
Mr.  Beecher  ?"  "Well,"  replied  the  great  preacher, 
"it  is  permitted  in  order  to  keep  just  such  fools  as 
you  out  of  the  churches." 

Archbishop  Usher  was  once  washed  ashore  from  a 
wrrck  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Almost  deslitute  of 
clothing,  he  wandered  to  the  house  of  a  church  dig- 
nitary and  asked  for  shelter  and  aid  of  a  brother 
clergyman.  "  How  many  commandments  are 
there  ? "  inquired  the  other,  thinking  to  detect  an 
impostor.  "  I  can  at  once  satisfy  you  that  I  am  not 
the  ignorant  impostor  you  take  me  for,"  replied  the 
archbishop  ;  "  there  are  eleven  commandments." 
"No,"  was  the  sneering  comment,  "there  are  but 
ten  commandments  in  my  Bible.  Tell  me  the 
eleventh  and  I  will  relieve  you,"  "  There  it  is,"  said 
the  archbishop  ;  "  '  a  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  we  love  one  another.'  " 


Bugle-Calls. 
[The  following  are  the  words  which  the  soldiers  in  the 
United  States  army  have  for  many  years  sung  to  the  tune 
of  the  bugle-calls:] 

I  can't  git  "em  up  ! 
I  can't  git  'em  up  1 
1  I  can't  git  'em  up  in  the  morning. 
I  can't  git  'em  up  I 
I  can't  git  "em  up  ! 
I  can't  git  'em  up  at  all ! 
The  Private's  worse  than  the  Corporal, 
The  Corporal's  worse  than  the  Sergeant, 
Tbe  Sergeant's  worse  than  Lieutenant, 
And  the  Captain's  the  worst  of  all ! 

Go  to  the  stable, 

All  ye  that  are  able, 
And  give  your  horses  some  corn.  | 

For  if  you  don't  do  it, 

The  Captain  will  know  it, 

And  give  you  the  devil 
As  sure  as  you're  born  ! 

Oh,  where  has  that  cook  gone, 

Cook  gone, 

Cook  gone  ? 
Where  has  that  cook  gone  ? 
Where  the  aitch  is  he-e-e? 

Twenty  years  till  dinner-time, 

Dinner-time, 

Dinner-time, 
Twenty  years  till  dinner-time, 
So  it  seems  to  me-e-e  ! 

Come  and  git  your  quinine, 
Quinine,  quinine,  quinine  ! 
Come  and  git  your  quinine, 
And  your  pills  ! 

Soupy,  soupy,  soup — 

Without  any  beans  ! 
An'  coffee,  coffee,  coffee — 

The  meanest  ever  seen  1 


A  Startling  Admission. 

Some  interesting  stories  about  the  enlistments  of 
recruits  to  the  Ninth  have  been  going  the  rounds. 
One  of  the  assistant-surgeons  of  the  Ninth  gave  a 
young  man  a  rigid  physical  examination,  under 
orders,  as  the  young  man  was  not  thought  to  be  a 
desirable  recruit.  After  the  applicant's  weight  and 
height  had  been  ascertained,  and  the  color  of  his 
hair  and  eyes  noted,  the  dialogue  between  surgeon 
and  prospective  recruit  went  on  as  follows  : 

"  Were  you  ever  rejected  for  life  insurance  ?  " 

"No." 

' '  Have  you  ever  given  up  an  occupation  on  account 
of  your  health  or  habits  ?  " 

"No." 

1 '  Are  you  subject  to  dizziness  ?  " 

"No." 

"  To  fluttering  heart,  pain  in  the  chest,  cold  in  the 
head,  shortness  of  breath,  severe  headache?" 

"No." 

' '  Have  you  had  fits  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Nor  stiff  joints?" 

"  No." 

"Sunstroke  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  considered  insane  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"What's  that  you  say?"  asked  the  surgeon, 
scratching  out  the  "No"  that  he  had  written  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  negative  answer. 

"Well,  1  guess  it's  all  right,"  replied  the  recruit. 
"  My  mother  said  that  I  was  insane  to-night  when  I 
told  her  that  I  was  going  to  enlist.  As  I  had  got 
tired  of  saying  '  No.'  I  just  thought  I'd  mention  it." 
—  Wilkesbarre  Leader. 


A    SERIOUS    BLUNDER. 


The  Spanish  captain  halted  bis  squad  behind  the 
taller  mesquite-bushes. 

"  His-s-st !  "  he  said,  and  naught  was  to  be  heard 
save  the  asthmatic  breathing  of  a  stout  Catalooian. 

The  captain  let  his  restless  little  eyes  roam  around 
the  horizon.  Back  of  him  were  the  far-away  walls 
of  Havana.  To  his  left  was  the  sea,  the  blue  hills 
undulated  away  at  his  right,  and  ahead  of  him  the 
long  waste  of  sandy  beach  stretched  monotonously. 

"  His-s-st  1 "  repeated  the  captain.  His  eyes 
glistened  like  two  beads.  "  Hor-r-rsemen,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  "  hor-r-rsemeu  coming  zees  way.  One,  two. 
tree,  four,  rive,  seex.    Seex  horsemen." 

Suddenly  he  chuckled  till  he  shook  again. 

"I  recognize  them,"  he  snorted.  "Zey  are  ze 
dudes  from  New  York.  Zee  Knickerbockaire  Club 
dudes.  Ho,  ho  !  zees  is  too  good.  I  read  in  ze  paper 
how  zay  enleest  in  zee  cavalree  of  zee  noisy  Teddy 
Roosevallt,  but  I  deed  not  expect  to  evaire  see  zem. 
Ha,  ha,  ho,  ho,  look  at  zee  dudes  ! " 

He  rolled  in  the  short  grass  in  a  convulsion  of 
mirth.     Then  he  straightened  up. 

"  We  veel  be  quiet,"  he  said,  "until  zee  dudes  ride 
close  to  us.  Zen  we  will  all  jump  out  queeck  and  yell 
'  Ha ! '  and  when  zee  frightened  dudes  turn  so  queeck 
to  run  away  we  shoot  'em  down.  Carramba,  was 
there  ever  such  fun  ?  " 

"  But,  captain,"  said  the  shriveled  old  sergeant, 
"suppose  they  fight  ? " 

The  captain  looked  at  the  sergeant  with  sovereign 
contempt. 

"  Dudes  do  not  fight,  my  friend,"  he  said.  "  Dudes 
allaways  r-r-run.  Besides,  are  we  not  twenty  to 
seex  ?     Silence  !  " 

Then  nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  the  approach- 
ing thud-thud  of  the  horses'  hoofs.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  came  ;  nearer  and  nearer. 

And,  then 

"  Now  I  "  shrieked  the  Spanish  captain. 

Six  minutes  later  the  conflict  was  over.  Twelve 
dead  Spaniards  incumbered  the  ground,  seven  live 
Spaniards  were  legging  it  over  the  nearest  hills,  and 
one  half-dead  Spaniard,  wearing  the  insignia  of  a 
captain,  was  on  his  knees  before  the  half-dozen  ab- 
horred dudes. 

"  Mercy  I  mercy  I  "  he  shrieked. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  the  infernal  old  beggah  ?  " 
inquired  the  leader. 

"We  cawn't  kill  him  in  cold  blood,  you  know," 
said  one. 

"  And  we  don't  want  the  bothaw  of  a  prisonah," 
said  another. 

The  eye  of  the  youngest  man  brightened. 

"Let's  kick  him  all  around  and  let  him  go,"  he 
said. 

So  they  kicked  him  and  let  him  go. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


The  giraffe  has  such  powers  of  mimicry  that 
although  its  size  might  be  supposed  to  make  it  a  con- 
spicuous object  to  its  enemies,  the  most  practiced  eye 
has  been  deceived  by  the  animal's  resemblance  to  one 
of  the  dead  and  blasted  tree-trunks  which  abound 
in  its  haunts.  Lions  have  been  known  to  gaze  long 
and  earnestly  at  a  motionless  giraffe,  and,  being  un- 
able to  decide  that  it  was  not  a  tree,  turn  and  skulk 
away. 

* — -e» — • 

A  bill  has  passed  Congress  re-admitting  Mrs. 
Nellie  Grant  Sartoris  to  American  citizenship.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  General  Grant,  who  mar- 
ried an  Englishman.  Her  son  Algernon  has  been 
given  a  commission  in  the  volunteer  army. 


Public  Clocks. 

Few  great  cities  of  America  are  adequately  pro- 
vided with  public  clocks  of  such  a  size  and  so  promi- 
nent location  as  to  indicate  the  time  over  wide  metro- 
politan districts.  But  it  is  high  time  to  check  kidney 
and  bladder  complaint  manifested  to  the  sufferer  by 
inactivity  of  the  organs  affected.  Hostetter's  Stom- 
ach Bitters  remedies  this  as  it  does  dyspepsia,  rheum- 
atism, constipation,  biliousness,  and  nervousness. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.  Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

• — ♦    > 

After  teething  is  finished,  Stetfdman's  Soothing 
Powders  will  be  found  useful  to  correct  the  minor 
disorders  of  children,  up  to  ten  years. 


"Ah,  Polly,  I  haven't  seen  your  father  lately. 
What's  he  doing  now  ?  "  "  Six  months,  please,  sir." 
—  Tid-Bits. 


"Perfectly  Fit" 


Refreshed,  inspired,  strengthened.     That's 
how  you  always  feel  if  you  drink. 


The  nutriment  of  prime  beef,  deliriously  prepared.  Especially  bene 
ficial  for  invalids  and  for  athletes  in  training.  Prepared  in  a  minute 
with  cold  or  hot  water. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  &  Company,   Chicago. 

''Various  Views  on  Vigoral"  mailed  free. 


TBAPr    M»RK    REGISTER 


PLE  FREE. 

Write  to  Farw/j  A  BfcineXWat3htowa.  N.  Y..U  8.A, 


HABIT.  Only  Guaranteed 
Home  Cure.  No  aches,  pains,  or 
suffering.  A  NEW  CUKE,  differ- 
ent from  all  others.     No  interference 

with  work  or  business.    No  publicity.   Sample  Free.   Dr. 

Purdy,  Dept.  G  ,  Binz  Elk.,  Houston,  Tex. 


OPIUM 


OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  38 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Jane  18 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Thursday  July     7 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  July  26 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  Junes, 
10,    15,   20,  25,   30,  July   5>  transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Folsom  Street 
Wharf),  10  A.  h.,  June  5,  26,  July  17, 
Aug  4,  25,  transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 
For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
_  a.  m.,  June  5,  10,   15,  20,  25,  30,  July  5, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m,,  June  1,  7,  13,  19, 
25,  31,  Aug  6,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  and  way  ports,  0  a.m.,  June 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  July  4,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 
a.  m.,  June  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  July  2,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  June  17,  July  10. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  cnange,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


IFHUlfl       S.  S.  Bloana   aallg  via 
'PWllHi  Honolulu    and    Auck- 
land for  Sydney,  "Wed- 
nesday, June  15,  1898, 
'@npMJ-at2P.3I. 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Mont^om- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  AND  RED  STAR  LINES 

To  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Sailing  under  British  and  Belgian  Flags, 

New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Southampton,  Queens- 
town,  Liverpool,  and  Antwerp. 


EMPIRE    LINE 

To    Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  CO. 
30  Montgomery  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Koyal    Mail    Steamem 
Sailing  under  the  British  Flag. 

NKW  YORK- (jUKKNSTOWN— LIVERPOOL 

Sailings  from  New  York  Wednesdays, 

12  noon. 

BRITANNIC Jane    8.  July    6. .Aug.  10.. -Sept.   7 

MAJESTIC June  15.  July   13. .Aug.  17.  ..Sept.  14 

GERMANIC June  23.  July  20. .Aug.  24.  .Sept.  ax 

TEUTONIC June  20    Aug     3.. Aug.  31.. Sept.  28 

Cymric,    600    feet   long,    13,553    tons.     New 

Twin-Screw  Cargo  and  Passenger  Sti-amer. 

Special  sailings  according  to  tide. 

June  21st July  27th Aug.  30th.      Bert! 

upwards.     All  rooms  on  promenade  deck  . 

S.  TENNEV  FRENCH,  General  Western 
Forpassage  apply  to  G.  W.  FLETCHER. 
Street,  or    to    official    railway    and  Bteamshi 
Pacific  Coast. 
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The  Payne-Sabio  Wedding. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  was  the  scene  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  ist,  of  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Grace  A.  Sabin  and  Dr.  Redmond  Wellington 
Payne.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  I.  Sabin,  and  the  groom  is  a  prominent  phy- 
sician of  this  city. 

The  church  decorations  were  of  white  blossoms 
and  foliage,  and  formed  an  attractive  picture.  Rev. 
W.  M.  Reilly  performed  the  marriage  service  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  friends  of  the 
happy  couple.  Miss  Ladd  Sabin,  the  bride's  sister, 
was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  com- 
prised Miss  Jessie  Hooper,  Miss  Alice  Cowen,  Miss 
Alice  Sprague,  Miss  May  Crowell,  Miss  Virginia 
Belknap,  and  Miss  Fay  Rambo.  Dr.  Eugene  Payne, 
the  groom's  brother,  was  the  best  man.  and  the  ushers 
were  Dr.  Philip  King  Brown,  Dr.  Albert  H.  Taylor, 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Wallace,  Dr.  William  Boyes,  Dr. 
Louis  C.  Deane,  and  Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Gleaves. 

After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  large  reception  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  2828  California 
Street,  and  an  elaborate  supper  was  enjoyed.  The 
wedding  presents  were  exceptionally  beautiful.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Payne  left  on  Thursday  to  make  a  tour  of 
Southern  California,  and  when  they  return  they  will 
occupy  their  new  home  at  2670  Pine  Street. 

The  English-Sutro  Engagement. 
Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Clara  Sutro  to  Mr.  William  J.  English,  of  Chicago. 
Miss  Sutro  is  the  daughter  of  ex-Mayor  Adolph 
Sutro,  of  this  city.  She  has  had  the  advantage  of 
extensive  travel  abroad  and  is  highly  accomplished. 
Mr.  English  is  a  prominent  attorney-at-law  of 
Chicago,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  has  received  the  degrees  of  M.  A.  and 
A.  B.  The  date  of  the  wedding  has  not  been  deter- 
mined owing  to  the  continued  ill-health  of  Mr.  Sutro. 


The  Red  Cross  Benefit. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  kindly  gave  a  tea  at  her 
beautiful  residence  on  Broadway  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, May  28th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  as  there  was  a  very  large  and  fashion- 
able attendance  the  financial  result  was  gratifying. 
Hundreds  of  people  called  between  the  hours  of 
three  and  six  o'clock,  and  they  were  well  entertained. 
The  decorations  were  naturally  of  a  patriotic  char- . 
acter,  with  the  Red  Cross  banner  as  a  prominent 
feature.  One  matter  of  interest  was.  the  flag  of  the 
new  "  Republic  of  Cuba"  displayed  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  Martin  gave  her  tea  with  the  following  patrons 
and  patronesses  :  Admiral  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Miller,  U. 
&  N.,  General  E.  S.  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pelbam  W.  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Head,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Baron  and 
Baroness  J.  H.  von  Schroder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Ellis 
Rountree,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brigham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Chese- 
brough,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  Douglas  Fry,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L. 
Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker, 
Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  and  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin. 

The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Nelson  Miller,  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall, 
Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey, 
Mrs;  Horace  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker, 
Mrs.  James  Nash  Brown,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin, 
Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister, 
Mrs.  Grant  |Selfridge,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Sprague,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Sado'c  Tobin,  Mrs. .  G.  H.  F.  Martinez, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Edward  Dimond,  Mrs. 
Henry  L.  Tatum,  Miss  Gwin,  the  Misses  Maynard, 
Miss  Susan  Blanding,  the  Misses  Sprague,  Miss 
Miriam  Moore,  the  Misses  Smith,  the  Misses  Lough- 
borough, Miss  Roroietta  Wallace,  Miss  Emily 
Carolan,  Miss  Jennie  Heath,  Miss  Zimmerman, 
Miss  Zane,  Miss  Schneely,  Miss  Marie  Voorhies, 
Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss  Lillian  Follis,  the 
Misses  Murphy,  Miss  Bourn,  and  Miss  Kate 
Thornton  Salisbury. 

The  following  programme  of  musical  and  literary 
numbers  and  tableaux  was  presented  in  a  most  excel- 
lent manner  : 

Piano  solo,  Miss  Boise  ;  song,  "Soldier  Tired  of 
War's  Alarms,"  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans  ;  recitation,  "The 


Old  Soldier  Speaks,"  Mr.  Charters ;  song,  Mrs. 
Walter  McGavin  ;  scene  from  "  Moths,"  Miss  Lillian 
Young  and  Mr.  Charters  ;  musical  selections,  the 
Schumann  Quintet,  comprising  Mrs.  Walter  Ellis 
Rountree,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ames,  Miss  Fuhrer,  Mr. 
Lathrop,  and  Mr.  Conrad  Fuhrer ;  songs,  Miss 
Agnes  Burgin  ;  violin  solo,  Mr.  Hother  Wismer  ; 
tableaux,  "The  Spirit  of  '76"  and  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  ;  tableau, 
"  The  Spirit  of  !o8,"  Miss  Lillian  Young,  Mr.  Char- 
ters, Mrs.  Locket,  and  others.  The  Presidio  band 
very  kindly  played  national  airs  during  the  intermis- 
sions. 

Notes  and  Gossip 

Mrs  John  Hays  Hammond  and  Miss  Betty  Ham- 
mond, who  are  now  in  England,  were  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria  at  her  last  drawing-room  by  Mrs. 
Hay,  wife  of  the  American  embassador. 

Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  at  Bur- 
lingame  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Alida  Wilbur,  who  has 
been  lying  in  a  semi-comatose  condition  at  her  resi- 
dence during  the  past  three  months,  will  be  gratified 
to  hear  that  a  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in 
her  condition.  , 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  has  been  lying  seriously  ill 
for  the  past  three  weeks  at  his  residence,  2837  Jack- 
son Street,  and  a  part  of  the  time  he  has  been  un- 
conscious. He  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  William  S. 
O'Brien,  and  is  prominent  in  club  and  mercantile 
circles.  He  has  been  abroad  most  of  the  time  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  but  recently  returned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Mann  gave  a  dinner-party  re- 
cently, at  their  residence,  2011  California  Street,  and 
hospitably  entertained  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Washington 
Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Van  Wyck,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Dunbar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Keil,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Long.  The 
guests  presented  their  host  and  hostess  with  a  hand- 
some punch-bowl  and  the  necessary  accompaniments. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Ferrer  Concert. 
,  A  testimonial  concert  was  given  to  Senor  M.  Y. 
Ferrer  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  31st,  by  his  friends 
and  pupils.  A  large  and  fashionable  audience  was 
present  and  enjoyed  the  following  programme  : 
~.  Press  Club  Quartet ;  Mandolinata  Club,  selections 
from  "  Traviata,"  Verdi;  tenor  solo,  "  Romanza 
'Mexicana,"  Catano  (violin  obligato  by  Mr.  Joharm- 
sen  ;  guitar  accompaniment,  Mrs.  Wightraan  and 
M.  Y.  Ferrer),  Mr.  Frank  Coffin  ;  guitar  solo, 
"  L'Elisire  d' Amour,"  Donizetti  (arranged  for  guitar 
by  M.  Y.  Ferrer).  Mrs.  Adele  F.  Wightman  ;  piano 
solo,  (a)  polonaise  C-sharp  minor,  Chopin,  (b) 
"The  Nightingale,"  Liszt,  Miss  Leonore  M.  Ferrer  ; 
Press  Club  Quartet;  violin  solo,  "  Romance  et  Alia 
Zingara,"  Wieniawski,  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Johannsen  ; 
soprano  solo,  faj  "Thy  "Name,"  Mary  Knight 
Wood,  fbj  "  Carmella,"  Tosti,  Mrs.  Alfred  Abbey; 
guitar  solo,  "  Le  Desir,"  Beethoven,  Mrs.  Adele  F. 
Wightman ;  "  La  Gitana  Bolero,"  Arditi,  Man- 
dolinata Club. 

The  Musicians'  Club. 
The  members  of  the  Musicians'  Club  held  their 
annual  banquet  at  the  California  Hotel  on  Monday 
evening,  May  30th.  An  excellent  menu  was  enjoyed 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  presided.  A  programme  of 
toasts  and  music  followed,  and  among  the  partici- 
pants were  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Campbell,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Dexter,  Mrs.  Grace  Outram,  Miss  Frances  Bauer,  of 
New  York,  Miss  Nina  Martin,  Miss  Georgia  Cope, 
Miss  Florence  Julia  Doane,  Miss  Isabel  Kerr,  Miss 
Xena  Roberts,  Miss  Isella  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  H.  B.  Pas- 
more,  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  D.  M.  Warde,  Mr. 
Charles  Parent,  Jr.,  Mr.  W.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Wendell. 


Master  Irwin  Eveleth  Haskell,  a  native  son  sixteen 
years  of  age,  will  give  a  complimentary  piano  recital 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  at  half-past  two 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  nth.  It  will 
be  his  first  appearance  in  public,  and  the  recital  is  to 
be  given  to  demonstrate  his  remarkable  musical 
ability.  Those  who  have  heard  him  are  most  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praise  of  his  execution  of  the  most 
difficult  selections,  and  the  programme  is  to  be  one  of 
wide  range.  Among  other  numbers  he  will  play 
Mendelssohn's  Goncerto,  Op.  25,  with  full  orchestral 
accompaniment,  which  will  display  his  ensemble 
work. 

There  is  a  movement  under  way  here  to  establish 
a  new  Philharmonic  Society,  with  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Willard  as  concert-master  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton 
Howe  as  director  of  the  orchestra.  Quite  a  large 
membership  has  been  secured  already.  Applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  conductor  or  the  secre- 
tary at  306  Post  Street.  The  officers  of  the  society 
are :  Secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Karl  E.  Kneiss  ; 
librarians,  Mr.  J.  S.  Murdoch  and' Mr.  A.  P.  Snow  ; 
advisory  committee,  Mr.  A.  P.  Black,  Mr.  M.  S. 
Toplitz,  Mr.  M.  B.  Wallach,  Mr.  J.  M.  Willard, 
Mr,  F.  E.  Snow,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Foster. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


Untruthful  accounts  have  been  going  the  rounds 
regarding  the  health  of  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field. 
A  Californian  visiting  the  capital  writes  that  he  is 
"in  wonderful  health,  strength,  and  vitality.  He 
directs  his  correspondence,  drives  each  day,  and  re- 
ceives his  friends  with  all  the  courtly  grace  of  his 
pastime  glory." 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Amelia  Van  Reynegom 
Pixley,  relict  of  the  late  Frank  M.  Pixley,  of  this 
city,  the  following  testamentary  provisions  were 
made  : 

The  adopted  son  and  daughter  of  the  testratrix, 
Herbert  Farrington  Pixley  and  Vera  Weller  Pixley, 
are  bequeathed  respectively  $50,000  and  $30,000. 
Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Curtis,  a  second  cousin  of  Mrs.  Pixley, 
is  appointed  guardian  of  the  two  children.  The 
sums  mentioned  are  to  be  held  in  trust  by  him  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  thirty-five  and  thirty  years, 
respectively,  or  have  married.  In  case  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Curtis,  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Curtis,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Topping,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Piatt.  Other  bequests  are  as  follows  :  Mary  Van 
Reynegom  Morley,  $10,000  ;  J.  F.  D.  Curtis,  $6,000  ; 
May  M.  Curtis,  $4,000  ;  Cornelia  Curtis,  $3,000  ; 
Edith  Nelson,  interest  on  $18,000.  with  $5  000  at  her 
marriage  and  at  thirty-five  years  of  age  the  remainder 
if  she  have  children  ;  Frank  B.  Topping,  $8,000  ; 
Amelia  Margaret  Burnell,  $2,000  ;  Aristine  Maude 
Pixley,  $2,000 ;  Veda  Pixley,  $2.000 ;  Alice  Van 
Reynegom,  $500  ;  Frances  Van  Reynegom,  $500  ; 
Pixley  Memorial  Kindergarten,  $5,000  ;  Henry  P. 
Curtis,  $1,000  ;  New  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  $3,000. 
Certain'  articles  of  jewelry  and  wearing  apparel  are 
to  be  distributed  among  relatives,  including  the  fore- 
going legatees  and  Jennie  Millnor,  Mildred  Curtis, 
Louisette  Curtis,  and  Emma  C.  Curtis.  To  her 
adopted  son  and  daughter  is  given  the  real  estate  at 
Corte  Madera,  Marin  County,  known  as  "Owl's 
Wood,"  with  the  exception  of  five  acres  to  J.  F.  D. 
Curtis,  two  acres  to  Frank  P.  Topping,  and  one  acre 
to  Edith  Nelson.  Each  servant  who  has  been  with 
Mrs.  Pixley  for  two  years  is  to  receive  $100.  A  be- 
quest of  $3,000  was  made  to  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association,  and  $500  to  Rev.  W.  W.  Bolton,  but 
these  were  revoked  in  the  first  codicil,  and  are  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  the  Frank  M.  Pixley  Schol- 
arship in  the  University  of  California,  and  the  execu- 
tors are  requested  to  add  a  sufficient  sum  to  make  the 
gift  effective.  Contingent  funds  of  $5,000  each  are 
provided  for  the  Bishop  Armitage  Orphanage,  the 
Protestant  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children,  the  Fruit 
and  Flower  Mission,  the  Incurables'  Ward  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin.  The  adopted  children  are  named  as  residu- 
ary legatees.  The  value  of  the  estate  is  said  to  be 
$120,000.  In  a  second  holographic  codicil  the  texta- 
trix  requested  that  her  former  home  on  Union  Street 
be  demolished,  as  it  had  never  been  occupied  by  any 
one  but  her  own  family.  The  will  is  dated  May  21, 
1897,  and  the  codicils  were  written  on  March  3, 1898, 
and  April  30,  1898, 


The  New  St.  Paul. 
The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  entertained  sev- 
eral hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  2d,  on  its  new  steel  steamship  Si.  Paul, 
which  has  just  been  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works. 
In  its  speed,  appointments,  and  general  features,  it 
has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  company, 
and  the  many  who  inspected  the  vessel  were  more 
than  surprised  at  its  beauty.  It  is  a  replica  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Atlantic  liners,  and  is  a  sailing 
craft  of  which  one  might  truthfully  say  that  it  is 
too  good  for  Alaskan  traffic.  The  steamship  has 
accommodations  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cabin 
passengers  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  second 
class.-  During  the  evening  the  powerful  search-light 
was  in  operation,  and  an  elaborate  supper  was  served 
in  the  dining-salon^  Many  who^  will  go  to  Alaska 
on  June  nth,  when  the  vessel  will  sail,  were  present, 
and  all  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  new 
steamship. 

The  Slaughter  of  Admiral  Montejo. 
Among  the  newspaper  humors  of  the  war,  we  have 
already  commented  upon  the  bald  fake  of  the  New 
York  Journal  and  San  Francisco  Examiner  in  print- 
ing an  apocryphal  dispatch  from  Manila,  when  they 
'  had  no  correspondent  nearer  than  seven  thousand 
miles.  Both  papers  have  since  preserved  a  discreet 
silence  concerning  this  unhappy  fiasco  of  theirs — 
more  particularly  as,  in  order  to  pad  out  their  fake 
dispatch,  they  added  a  host  of  particulars — "  to  lend 
verisimilitude  to  a  bald  and  unconvincing  narrative," 
as  Pooh-Bah  says.  One  of  these  interesting  particu- 
lars was  that  "Admiral  Montejo  and  his  two  sons 
had  been  killed."  The  drawback  or  rebate  which  is 
indispensable  in  reading  a  Journal  or  Examiner 
special  is  this  :  that  Admiral  Montejo  and  bis  two 
sons  were  not  killed,  because  he  has  no  sons  and  be- 
cause he  is  still  alive. 


"  After  all,  a  married  man  has  the  advantage  of  a 
battle-ship."  "In  what  respect,  pray?"  "When 
he  gets  blown  up  he  knows  what  did  it." — Chicago 
Record. 

—  The  new  "Swallow  Blue"  note-paper 
which  was  brought  out  by  Cooper  &  Co.,  has  met 
with  much  favor  for  spring  correspondence. 


—  The  new  army  drill  regulations  can  be 
found  at  Cooper's,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


Pears' 

Agreeable  soap  for  the 
hands  is  one  that  dissolves 
quickly,  washes  quickly, 
rinses  quickly,  and  leaves 
the  skin  soft  and  comfort- 
able.    It  is  Pears'. 

Wholesome  soap  is  one 
that  attacks  the  dirt  but 
not  the  living  skin.  It  is 
Pears'. 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 
And.  this, is  Pears'. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especiall/ 
druggists;  ail  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First   National  Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel  Safes  to  Kent  for  $5.00  a  Tear  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  SI. 00  a  Month  . 

Absolute  Security.  Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours — S  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

NIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-ineh  Dnck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Of  exceptional  purity  and  excel- 
lence.— London  Lancet. 


^Etna  Springs  invites  you 
to  a  pleasure  party  all  sum- 
mer, 1898. 

Round-trip  Tickets,  $7,    Rates— $10,  $12,  $14  a  Week. 
W.  L.  Mitchell,  Manager.  F.  V.  Owen,  City  Agt,  Call  Bldg 


DEER     PARK     INN. 

A  superb  resort  in  the  Sierras.     6,507  feet 
elevation.     Opens  June  1st.    Information 
ROOM  1,  FLOOD  BUILDING,  S.  F. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLY    BEFITTED    WITH    ALL    THE 
LATEST  MODEEN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel    of   San    Francisco 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 

HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PISTE   STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS.  A.  F.  TBACY. 

AN    EXCELLENT 

HII  IT  A  I         Properly  prepared  and   promptly 
|f  |  Cf^  %m     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRIIiL   ROOM  OP  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


June  6,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resumg  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califoraians  : 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  was  in  Washington,  D,  C,  a 
few  days  ago.  On  Tuesday  next  he  sails  for 
Europe  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  will 
make  an  effort  to  secure  some  of  the  new  work  to  be 
given  out  by  the  Russian  Government. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine,  who  have  been 
traveling  extensively  in  China  and  Japan,  will  sail 
for  this  city  on  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamer 
Coptic  from  Yokohama  on  June  gth. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  who  has  been  making  a  tour 
of  Italy  with  Miss  Rose  Livingstone,  has  returned 
from  Sicily,  and  was  in  Pisa  when  last  heard  from. 

Mr.  John  G.  Follansbee,  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
has  been  in  New  York  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and  Miss 
Mabel  Lewis  have  left  Dresden  and  are  now  at 
Berlin. 

Miss  Flora  Dean  was  in  New  York  last  week.  She 
expects  to  visit  in  Michigan,  and  will  not  return  to 
this  city  until  July. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron,  of  Mayfield,  leaves  for 
Washington  next  week,  to  be  gone  for  a  very  brief 
visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  are  at  San  Mateo 
for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  has  been  spending  some 
time  in  Washington,  the  guest  of  Justice  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  J.  Field. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  returned  from  his 
northern  trip,  and  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  William  Alvord,  accompanied  by  Miss  Ethel 
Keeney  and  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  leaves  for  Del 
Monte  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  to  remain 
during  the  summer.  They  will  be  joined  in  July  by 
Mrs.  Keeney  and  Mrs.  Blakeman. 

Mr.  William  T.  Rambo,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  B. 
Rambo  of  this  city,  has  completed  his  course  at  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  and  will  sail  on  the  seventh  of 
June  for  Germany.  Mr.  Rambo  will  enter  the  Col- 
lege of  Mining  at  Freiburg  in  the  autumn,  remaining 
abroad  several  years. 

Miss  Marie  Wells,  who  has  been  visiting  in  the 
north,  started  for  Alaska  on  June  4th. 

Miss  Kate  Splivalo  left  last  week  for  a  visit  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York,  to  be  gone  several  months. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Simpson  and  son  are  in  the  East  for 
the  summer. 

Mr.  Isaac  Upham  and  his  son  were  in  New  York 
last  week.  Before  returning  they  will  visit  several 
Eastern  cities. 

Professor  J.  Le  Conte  and  Professor  Cory,  of  the 
State  University,  are  sojourning  in  Yosemite  Valley. 
They  will  be  absent  about  two  months. 

Miss  Alice  Hoffman  was  a  visitor  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  last  week. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Lent  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Lent  were 
visiting  in  New  York  last  week. 

Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  left  last  week  for  the  East. 
She  will  spend  the  month  of  June  visiting  leading 
educational  institutions  in  the  New  England  States. 

Miss  Anna  Widemann,  daughter  of  Judge  A.  T. 
Widemann,  of  Honolulu,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Oakland  for  several  weeks,  left  for  her  home  on  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  steamer  Doric,  which  sailed 
last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  were  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  early  in  the  week.  They  will 
spend  the  summer  months  at  their  home  in  Port 
Costa. 

Mrs.  Leonard  F.  Rowell  was  in  New  York  a  fort- 
night ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  H.  Young  and  their  two  children 
are  making  an  extended  tour  in  Europe.  They  will 
visit  Mr.  Young's  mother  in  Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Morse  and  daughtep-will 
spend  the  summer  months  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  I.  Terry  returned  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  Oceanic  steamer  Moana, 
and  are  residing  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore  and  family,  of-Oak- 
land,  will  leave  for  Catalina  Island,  where  they  ex- 
pect to  make  a  stay  of  some  duration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Mitchell  (who  was  Mrs. 
George  Ladd),  after  a  long  stay  in  Paris,  have  been 
staying  in  New  York.  They  intend  to  come  to  Cali- 
fornia soon. 

Miss  Chrissie  Taft  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Taft,  of  Oak- 
land,  will  go  East  this  summer. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Moses  Hopkins,  in  New  York  city,  is  expected  to  re- 
turn in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Miss  Grace  Clark  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Miller,  of 
San  Jose\  left  for  the  East  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  and  family,  of  East  Oak- 
land, left  for  the  East  during  the  week,  and  expect  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Shelter  Islands^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Parker  came  over  from 
San  Rafael  on  Monday  last,  and  registered  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Whitney  visited  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Grant,  and  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Rusk,  were  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Curtis  were  visitors  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  week. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Murphy  and  Miss  Ethel  Murphy 
arrived  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  last. 

Mr.  T.  Daniel  Frawley  is  a  guest  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Alexander  Rutherford  was  in  New  York  during 
the  week. 

Colonel  D.  B.  Fairbanks,  of  Petaluma,  registered 
at  the  California  Hotel  last  week. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  are  registered  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel.  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Hampton,  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Captain  Ferguson,  who  is  an  officer  in  the  En- 


glish army,  has  been  on  the  governor's  staff.  They 
are  on  their  way  back  to  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hobbs  were  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sherwood  were  visitors  at 
the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cooke,  of  Oakland,  leave 
shortly  for  Honolulu,  where  they  are  to  spend  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  La  Fayette,  of  Burlingame, 
were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Professor  R.  E.  Allardice  came  up  from  Stanford 
University  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Davis,  who  have  been 
visiting  Honolulu  for  several  weeks,  returned  on  the 
Oceanic  steamer  Moana,  and  are  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  arrived  in  New 
York  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Gay.  of  San  Diego,  reg- 
istered at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mrs.  Charles  Coglan,  of  Sacramento,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Molfson,  Mr.  George  Sharp  and 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Berry,  of  New  York,  Mr.  L.  W. 
Cunningham,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Jones  and  Mr.  W.  Bishop,  of  Boston,  Mr.  C.  Gris- 
wold  and  Mr.  Edwin  J.  James,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Oliver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Nelson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  N.  Rowley,  and  Mr.  John  Featherstone. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Knight,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Carroll  and  Miss  Mabelle  E.  Carroll,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Ward  and  Mr.  H. 
O.  Trowbridge,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
Merriam,  of  Riverton,  N.  J.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Archibald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wallace,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sigmund  B.  Schloss,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Barry. 

Among  the  weeks  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Doone,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Oliver,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Edwards  and  Mr.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Sydney, 
Mr.  J.  Rubenstein,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  Jacob  Schram, 
of  St.  Helena,  Mr.  Marion  Wigmore,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Biggy,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Hartman,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mrs.  Maitland  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Berkley,  of  Stanford. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  accom- 
panied by  his  staff,  which  includes  Major  L.  H. 
Strothers,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  H.  C.  Hale,  U.  S.  A., 
Major  T.  B.  Mott,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  W.  C. 
Langfitt,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Brigadier- General  Marcus  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  Volun- 
teers, recently  promoted  from  colonel  Third  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  further  duty 
in  this  department,  and  will  be  assigned  to  other 
duties.  He  will  transfer  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment to  Major  D.  H.  Kinzie.  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A. 

Rear-Admiral  L.  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  retirefl, 
is  now  at  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Coontz,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Goontz, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Charleston,  has -returned  to  San 
Diego,  where  she  will  stay  during  her  husband's  ab- 
sence at  Manila. 

Captain  C.  L. -Hooper,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  for  the  past 
two  years  superintendent  of  construction  and  repair 
for  the  service  at  this  port,  has  been  detached  from 
his  present  duty,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Manila  and 
assume  command  of  Admiral  Dewey's  dispatch-boat 
the  McCulloch.  He  will  sail  with  the  second  expedi- 
tion for  the  Philippines,  taking  with  ham  twenty  extra 
men  from  the  naval  force  here  for  service.  Captain 
Hodgson,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  McCulloch,  the  present 
captain,  having  exceeded  the  age-limit  of  command, 
will  proceed  to  San  Francisco  upon  the  arrival  of  his 
relief.  - 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Hooker,  of  this  city,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  collier  Brutus,  which  is  to  carry  the 
coal  for  and  accompany  the  monitor  Monterey  to 
Manila.  He  resigned  from  the  navy  over  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  according  to  the  rule  in  vogue  in  the  navy  he 
will  resume  his  former  rank — that  of  senior- lieutenant. 
He  will  either  be  commander  or  executive  officer 
of  the  Brutus. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Bostwick  and  Miss  Mabel  Bostwick, 
wife  and  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Bostwick,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  Charleston,  will  spend  the  summer  in  Mill 
Valley. 

Captain  Gilbert  E.  Overton,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  visiting  in  this  city  during  the 
week. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Gordon,  a  son  of  Captain  D.  S.  Gor- 
don, U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  a  brother  of  Mr.  P.  K. 
Gordon,  passenger- agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has 
been  appointed  and  confirmed  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Mer- 
ritt, U.  S.  A. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Z.  Taylor  Malady,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Benicia 
Barracks  for  duty  at  that  post  and  at  the  Benicia 
Arsenal. 

Acting  Assistant- Surgeon  Francis  W.  Harrell  has 
been  ordered  to  report  to  the  commanding  general  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  duty. 

Ensign  D.  F.  Sellers,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  W. 
H.  Seiger,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the  East  a  few 
days  ago,  and  are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They 
are  on  their  way  to  the  Orient  to  join  the  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Charles  L.  Jewett,  Judge- 
Advocate  U.  S.  Volunteers,  who  was  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  Commanding 
the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  for  assignment  to  duty 
in  that  department,  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
early  in  the  week. 

Captain  Frank  R.  Keefer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain 
Paul  F.  Straub,  U.  S.  A.,  both  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, are  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Captain  Edward  Murphy,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  from 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days 
ago.  Captain  Murphy  is  in  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment and  has  been  assigned  to  duty  here  for  the 
Manila  expedition. 

The  United  States  monitor  Monadnock,  Captain 
W.  H.  Whiting  commanding,  came  down  from  Puget 
Sound  during  the  week,  and  has  been  ordered  to 
Honolulu. 

The  United  States  monitor  Monterey  in  command 
of  Commander  Eugene  H.  C.  Leutze,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
expected  to  leave  for  the  Philippine  Islands  on  Satur- 
day. 

Lieutenant  Burns  T.  Walling,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  in  San  Diego  some  time  on  sick  leave,  returned 
to  Mare  Island  on  Monday  for  active  duty.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Walling. 


The  L-ate  Mrs.  Pixley. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Pixley 
Memorial  Free  Kindergarten,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes of  the  society,  and  a  copy  furnished  to  the  sur- 
viving relatives  of  the  deceased  : 

Whereas,  an  all-wise  Providence  has  called  from 
among  us  our  founder,  president,  and  friend,  Amelia 
V.  R.  Pixley,  the  members  of  this  board,  being 
deeply  affected  by  the  loss  suffered  by  them  upon 
the  death  of  one  whose  far-reaching  kindness  and 
generosity  had  endeared  her  to  relatives,  friends,  and 
acquaintances,  as  well  as  her  fellow-directors, 

Resolved,  That  her  example  may  be  a  lesson  to  us 
all,  and  that  keeping  her  in  fond  remembrance  we 
will  faithfully  follow  out  her  wishes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Pixley  Memorial  Free  Kindergarten  that 
it  may  be  a  lasting  monument  to  her,  as  well  as  to  her 
husband,  in  whose  memory  it  was  founded  ; 

Resolved,  That,  although  Mrs.  Pixley  was  widely 
appreciated  for  her  generosity,  kindness,  and  intelli- 
gence, it  was  only  those  who  were  closely  connected 
with  her  who  knew  the  fullness  of  her  worth  ; 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  en- 
tered in  the  minute-book  of  this  society,  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  the  sorrowing  relatives,  to  whom  we 
offer  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Bates,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Clark,  First  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Talbot,  Second  Vice-President. 


The  Pioneer  In  Politics. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  observe  that  in  all  the 
mutations  of  fifty  years  of  statehood,  during  which  an 
empire  has  been  won  and  placed  on  the  broad  high- 
road of  development,  that  California  never  has  lost 
sight  of  the  pioneers  who  laid  in  toil  and  tribulation 
the  firm  foundations  of  her  greatness.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign,  too,  that  in  the  fierce  pressure  for  public  place 
and  power  California  has  still  the  good  judgment  to 
utilize  the  stalwart  virtues  of  the  early  comers  when 
she  selects  the  men  to  fill  the  offices  which  require  of 
the  holders  indomitable  courage  and  independence, 
sterling  integrity,  and  marked  ability.  This  comes 
to  us  in  noticing  the  career  of  Thomas  B.  McFar- 
land,  which  is  that  of  the  typical  pioneer.  Judge 
McFarland  was  bom  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  of 
solid  old  Scotch-Irish  and  English  stock,  which  had 
resided  in  this  country  for  generations.  Graduated 
from  Marshall  College  in  1846,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1849,  he  was  at  once  seized  with  the  gold 
fever  that  sprang  from  the  marvelous  tales  from 
California.  He  reached  this  State  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  has  since  made  it  bis  home.  Three 
years  of  mining  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  re- 
turned"to  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Nevada  City. 

In  1861,  when  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  District 
needed  a  judge,  Mr.  McFarland  was  the  choice.  In 
his  official  career  he  has  also  served  as  Register  of  the 
United  States  Land  Office,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1878,  and  as  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  California,  in  which  position 
he  is  still  serving.  His  service  on  the  bench  has 
covered  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which 
time  the  most  important  jurisprudence  of  the  State 
has  been  crystallized,  and  its  strength  and  character 
owes  much  to  the  able  opinions  of  Judge  McFarland. 
The  term  for  which  Judge  McFarland  was  last  elected 
expires  this  year,  and  a  nomination  must  soon  be 
made  for  his  successor.  For  the  benefit  of  the  bench 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  which  are  that 
judicial  Offices  in  particular  should  be  filled  by  men  of 
ability,  integrity,  and  experience,  the  Republican 
party  would  honor  itself  by  asking  Judge  McFarland 
to  accept  a  nomination  as  his  own  successor.  In 
politics  he  has  been  invariably  attached  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  from  its  inception,  and  has  been  continu- 
ously active  and  unwavering  in  its  support  since  the 
days  of  its  first  appearance  in  national  elections. 
Such  a  career  not  only  demands  recognition  by  the 
party  which  he  has  served  so  well  and  so  long,  but 
the  State  can  not  afford  to  lose  from  active  service  the 
intellect  which  has  been  specially  trained  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  judicial  affairs. 

We  hope  when  the  elections  are  passed  to  see 
Judge  McFarland  still  gracing  his  present  position  on 
the  supreme  court  bench. 


Whether  the  United  States  shall  be  launched  on  a 
career  of  colonial  empire  and  expansion  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  world-power  may  prove  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion for  the  statesmen.  It  is  not  a  question  that 
must  be  decided  this  week,  this  month,  nor  possibly 
this  year.  A  question  that  is  nearer  is  the  selection 
of  a  place  for  summer  outings.  If  you  drop  state- 
craft for  a  moment  and  think  of  it,  what  better  place 
can  suggest  itself  than  Mt.  Tamalpais  ? 


—  SlXTY-DAV    REDUCTION    SALE  ;   20    PER   CENT. 

discount  on  all  pictures  and  frames.  New  line  of 
picture- molding  just  received.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
art  dealer,  19  and  21  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 


•  —  Wedding  and  birthday  presents — magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 


Two  Years  in  the 

Wood 

Ten  Months  in  the 

Bottle 

Thoroughly    Matured 

Finished 

Evans'  Ale 

Free 
from  Dregs  ami 

Sediment 
A  Good  Old  Ale 

Cluhs  Cafts 
Hotels  and  Restaurants. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


At  Special  Prices 

FINE  CARPETINGS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


CHAS,  M,  PLUM  &  CO. 

Upholstery  Company, 
1 301-7  Market  Street,  cor.   9th. 


The 

One  Complete 

Writing-machine 


is  the 


emington 

Standard  Typewriter 

It  does  not  rely  on  one  or 
fauo  special  features  good 
enough  to  talk  about, 
but    upon   all  round.... 

Excellence  and  Durability 
•which  produce  the  Best 
Work  all  the  time  and  lots 
of  it.  _ 

SEND    FOR    INFORMATION    ABOUT    THE 
NEW    MODELS. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

211  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Educational. 


IRVING    INSTITUTE 

2126  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Accredited  to  the  Universities. 
Seminary  and   Fall  Conservatory  of  Mu-lc. 


Primary  Department  for  Children — a  carriage  will  call. 
For  further  information  address  the  Principal, 

EEV.  EDWARD  B.   CHURCH,  A.  M. 


nnniiT7  council  for  young  ladies. 

UUUmL  OUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 
continue  the  educational  supervision  of  the  school. 
For  circulars,  address  Ogontz  School,  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in  Marktbreit  a/  Main.  (Pensionat ;  seis 
1879  militarberechtigt.)  Vorziiglicher  UDter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht, 
gesundes  Klima  ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOK. 


"  Bill,  how  is  it  that  all  prize-fighters  go  on  th 
stage?"     "  Oh,  so  as  to  help  others  see  sta 
make  a  hit,  I  reckoD." — New  York  Press. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  6,  1898. 


SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 


Where  to  go?  What  are  the  amusements? 
What  does  it  cost  ?  What  should  one  take  ?  Is 
there  good  fishing?  *  *  *  *  * 
All  these  questions  and  many  others  are  an- 
swered in  the  attraotive  literature  prepared  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  concerning 
the  mountain  and  seaside  resorts  of  California. 
Ask  the  nearest  agent  for  these 

Aids    to    a    Happy  Vacation 


All  over  the  State  are  hundreds  of  picturesque 
places,  elegant  hotels,  unconventional  camps, 
grand  scenery,  splendid  fishing,  and  charming 
society,  are  some  of  their  attractions. 

LAKE  TAHOE,  IOSEMITE  VALIEY 

CASTLK  CKAO,  DKL  MONTE 

CATAT.INA  ISLAND,  SANTA  CRUZ 

LAKE  COUNTY,  LONG  BEACH 

tiEYSEKS,  SANTA   MONICA 


Don't  go  to  the  same  place  year  after  year  simply 
because  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Get  out  of  the 
old  rut  and  see  the  beauties  of  the  Golden  Gate 
while  enjoying  your  summer  vacation. 

THE    SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY 

Has  3,000  miles  of  railway  in  Califor- 
nia, and  every  seaside  and  mountain 
resort  is  reached  via  its  lines. 

REDUCED    EXCURSION    RATES. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(PACIFIC    SYSTEM.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    dne    to   arrive  at  " 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line.  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


lhavh    I 


From  April  10,  1898.  I  arrive 


*6.oo  A 

7.OO  A 
7.OO  A 

OO  A 
30  A 


'8.30  A 
goo  a 


g.OO  A 
*I.OO  P 

1. 00  p 
1.30  p 
2.00  p 


Niles,  San  Josfi,  and  Way  Stations.. 

Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. . . . 

Marysville,  Oroville,  and  Redding 
via  Woodland. 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. . 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 

Peters,  Milton,  and  Oakdale 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced,  Ray- 
mond, Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and.  East 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  Merced,  and 
Fresno  

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Niles,  San  Jos*J,  and  Way  Stations.. 

Martinez  and  Way  Stations 

Livermore,  Mendota,  Hanford,  and 
Visalia 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 
Stations 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 
Calistoga.El  Verano,and  SantaRosa 

Benicia,Vacavilie,Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento 

Niles,  San  Jose\  Tracy,  and  Stockton 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda, 
Fresno,  Mojave  (for  Randsburg), 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles,. 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 
Mojave  and  East 

"  Sunset  Limited,"  Los  Angeles,  El 
Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  East 

"Sunset  Limited  Annex,"  El  Paso, 
New  Orleans  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 

SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  L 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


4.00  P 
4.00  p 


430  P 
4-3°  p 


4-3°  p 
Us -30  T 

1T5-30  p 

6.00  p 
6.00  p 

I8.00    F 
8.00   P 


*8.45* 

IO.45  A 


5-4S  P 
8-45  P 


6.15  r 

8-45  * 


4-15  p 
*7-iS  p 


6-45  * 
12. is  p 

*Q.OO   P 

*9-45  A 
7  45  P 

4-15  p 

tzO.I5A 

9.I5A 

IO.45  A 


7-45  A 
6  45  P 

$IO.I5  A 
$IO.I5  A 

9-4S  A 
7-45  A 
T7  45  P 


1*6.00  AN 
8.00  A 

9.OO  A 
IO.OO  A 
III .OO  A 

I I2.00  M 


q.OO  P 
4.OO  P 
5-00  F 
5-30  P 
7-00   P 

8. 00  P 

9.00  P 

ft"- '5  *J 


Melrosh,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

Leandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Chhrrv, 

and 

Havwards. 

i  Runs  through  to  NDes. 
t  From  Niles. 


7-iS  A 
^9-45  a 
10.45  A 
11.45  A 
12-45  P 
*«-45  p 
tz-45  * 
tA-AS  r 
'5-45  * 
6.15  P 
7-45  p 
8-45  P 
9-45  P 
10.50  P 
ftia.oo  P 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


t7  4S  A    Santa   Cruz   Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 

and  Principal  Way  Stations J8.05  P 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1,  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5.50  p 

*a  15  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos6,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations "10.50  a 

4.15  f    San  Jose"  and  Glenwood 9.20  a 

04.15  p     Boulder  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz J9.20A 


CREKK  ROUTE  FERBT 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO-Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
*_  I5  9.00       II. OOA.M.,     J1.00     *2.oo     t3.0o 

•400  t5-°°     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—  *6.oo  8.00 
10  00  a.  m.    Iiz.oo   *i.oo  la. 00  *3-00  t4  00    5  ">  P-  ". 


COAST  DIVISION   (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .30  P 

I7 .  30  A  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose.Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations 18. 35  p 

9  00  a  San  Jose1,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  P 

10  40  a    San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

11.30  a     San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations...... *8-35  a 

*2  4s  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose\  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,      Monterey,      and 

Pacific  Grove *IO-35  A 

*a  3o  P    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *g.oo  a 

*4  15  p     San  Jos£  and  Principal  Way  Stations        9  45  a 
+*  00  p     San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations        6.35  A 

5  3o  p     San  lose*  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  P 

6  30  p    San  ]ose*  and  Way  Stations 7.30  P 

fn  45  p     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 7 .30  P 


a  for  Morning.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

J  Sundays  only,     t  Saturdays  only. 

*t  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  nights  only. 

TTTiJ"     days.  a  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

<">  Sit'><  Jays.'  Sundays  and  Mondays. 

The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 

id  ch-ick  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 

riuire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  6ther  infonna- 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"How  did  you  get  on  at  the  police  court?" 
' '  Fine  I  " — Scraps. 

Ringotski — "  Poor  Grabstein  !  His  vas  a  sad 
death."  Cohenstein — "Ad  der  theatre,  vasn't  id?" 
Ringolski — "Yes,  und  pefore  der  show  vas  halluf 
ofer." — Judge. 

The  keeper—"  Yis,  that  poor  felly's  incurable.  He 
t'inks  he's  de  Prince  o'  Wales  !  "  Reggy  and  Willy 
(in  chorus)— "  What  a  heavenly  existence!" — New 
York  Journal. 

The  judge— "You  admit,  then,  that  you  forged 
Mr.  Million's  name  to  a  number  of  checks?"  The 
prisoner  {zix^j)— "  Yes  ;  it  was  my  favorite  nom  de 
plume." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Malaprop  (horrified  at  finding  her  daughter's 
waist  encircled  by  a  young  man's  arm) — "  Oh  !  And 
they  told  me  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  old 
Huginenot  families." — Judge. 

Miss  Scott — "  Yes  ;  she  has  been  saying  all  man- 
ner of  wicked  things  about  me."  Friend— "You 
should  not  heed  her,  dear.  She  merely  repeats  what 
01  her  pi/ople  say." — Current  Literature. 

Jiggs — "What  is  your  opinion  of  Jones  ?"  Biggs 
— "He  seems  to  think  what  he  thinks  he  knows  he 
knows,  but  1  know  he  knows  what  he  knows  he 
thinks  he  knows  is  filse.     See  ?" — New  York  News. 

He — "  If  1  should  kiss  you,  what  would  you  do?" 
She  (startled) — "  1  never  measure  an  emergency  until 
it  arises."  He — "  If  this  emergency  aro^e  now,  how 
would  you  meet  it?"  Site  (courageously)—"  Face  lo 
face." —  Tit-Bits. 

"  1  observe  in  the  public  prints,"  said  the  scientific 
boarder,  "  that  a  whale's  tongue  sometimes  yields  a 
ton  of  oil."  "If  the  whale  is  as  oily  tongued  as 
that,"  said  the  cheerful  idiot,  "  no  wonder  Jonah  was 
taken  in," — Indianapolis  Journal, 

Mr.  Utter—"  You  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  poetry, 
Miss  Beacon  ;  1  am  sure  you  must  have  written 
some."  Miss  Beacon— "  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Utter,  mine  is 
a  far  superior  mission."  Mr.  Utter—"  Indeed  ?  " 
Miss  Beacon — "  Yes,  I  inspire  it." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  convict,  hopelessly,  "if  we  could 
only  have  some  of  the  outside  benefits  1  "  "  Whal- 
would  you  most  prefer,  my  good  man  ? "  inquired 
the  visitor.  "Well,  sir,  between  you  and  me,  1 
think  I  could  be  happy  with  a  chainless  wheel." — 
Judge. 

"Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Tredway  to  her  husband  at 
the  breakfast  table,  "  I  am  quite  out  of  money,  and  1 
want  to  spend  the  day  shopping.  Let  me  have  sixty 
cents."  "What  do  you  want  sixty  cents  for?" 
' '  Ten  cents  for  carfare  and  fifty  cents  for  luncheon  ?  " 
— Bazar. 

"  1  am  so  delighted  to  hear  that  you  take  an  inter- 
est in  hunting,  Miss  Gaswell,"  said  Mr.  Breech- 
loader ;  "  now,  what  sort  of  a  gun  do  you  prefer?" 
"  Popgun,"  replied  Miss  Gaswell,  shjly,  for  she  is 
sweet  on  Mr.  Breechloader. — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

"  Lawd  I  Lawd  1 "  exclaimed  a  pious  colored 
brother,  "but  ain't  de  Bible  comin'  true  ev'y  day  I 
Ain't  we  got  a  Sampson  fightin'  fer  us  ?  En  ain't  de 
word  come  clear  'cross  de  ocean  dat  de  Nunited 
States  flag  waves  over  de  Philistines?" — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

May — "That  Miss  de  Smythe  who  never  misses  a 
chance  to  tell  about  her  enormous  jewels  received  a 
diamond  garter  upon  her  betrothal  to  Fred  Van  der 
Vander."  Ethel — "  Indeed  1  Now  I  suppose  she 
will  claim  the  largest  engagement  ring  in  her  set." — 
Town  Topics. 

In  the  art-gallery  :  Nepliew  Jack  (of  New  York) — 
"That,  uncle,  is  Napoleon  Bonaparte — the  man 
whom  the  Duke  of  Wellington  got  the  best  of." 
Uncle  Porkenlard  (of  Chicago) — "  Darn  them  for- 
eign noblemen,  anyway  1 — how  much  did  he  lend 
him?" — Puck. 

"Richard,"  asked  the  teacher,  "what  was  the 
message  General  Sheridan  sent  to  General  Early  be- 
fore the  battle  took  place  ?  "  "  He  said,"  replied  the 
big  boy  with  the  bad  eye,  "  '  Go,  Early,  and  avoid 
the  rush.'  "  And  merely  for  this  she  kept  him  in 
after  school. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


"  I  can  trace  my  descent  back  a  long  ways,"  said 
Sliply,  as  he  rolled  down  the  mountain.  —  Yale 
Record. 


FarmerB  Break  the  Buggy  Monopoly. 

It  is  claimed  that  for  years  buggy  manufacturers  have 
secured  exorbitant  prices  for  their  goods,  but  recently, 
through  the  combined  assistance  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  other  States,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  have  got  the  price  of  open  buggies  down  to 
$16.50;  Top  Buggies,  $22.75;  Top  Surries,  $43.75  and 
upwards,  and  they  are  shipping  them  in  immense  numbers 
direct  to  farmers  in  every  State.  They  send  an  immense 
Buggy  Catalogue  free,  postpaid,  to  any  one  who  asks  for 
it.  This  certainly  is  a  big  victory  for  the  farmer,  but  a 
severe  blow  to  the  carriage  manufacturers  and  dealers. 


* '  Bad  ger* '    "Conq  ueror' 

Excellent  Fine. 


"Elk" 
Good. 


Pioneer'1 

Medium. 


'Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Collon    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  11.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

573-5'75-5,<7-5,79  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


SOME     PAPEKS    GIVE 

ALL     THE     NEWS 

PAKT  OF  THE  TIME. 

AND  SOME  PAPEKS 

GIVE  PAKT  OF  THE  NEWS 

ALL     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage): 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

"  6  "     3.00 

"  3  "     1.50 

65 

i-SO 

•  ■  ■  -. 1.50 


Sunday  Call i2  «'     

WeeklyCall 12  "     

"  6  "  :. 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  6<;c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPKECEELS,  Proprietor. 


For  Men, 
Women  and 
Children. 


BETTER  THAN  HAND  SEWED 
BUT  COST  LESS. 


All  Styles. 
All  Dealers. 


BOKTBSTELjIj    tfc     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


.E%££X.I     401-403  Sansome  St. 


A  CALICRAPH 


THE    BEST  TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES  CO.,  327  Montgomery  Street. 


ALL  YUKON-DRIVER   POINTS 

ALASKA  COMMERC5T"CO.'S  STEAMERS 

THE    PIONEER    LINE 

ESTABLISHED  ON  THE  RIVER  1869. 

CIX  FAST  AND  COMMODIOUS  RIVER  STEAMERS  NOW  IN  SERVICE  AND  ON  THE 
*--'     river  ;  six  new  steamers  building  in  addition  and  will  be  ready  to  run  when  navigation  opens. 

Passengers  by  our  line  are  assured  IMMEDIATE  CONNECTION  at  ST.  MICHAEL  and 

other  advantages  accruing  from  the  fact  of  our  having  stations  and  warehouses  at  all  important  points  on 
the  river,  having  facilities  which,  as  the  result  of  our  30  years'  experience  in  the  country,  far  excel  anything 
that  can  be  offered  by  others. 

Our  River  Fleet  will  consist  of  the  following  Steamers 

Alice,  Hannah,  Saidie,  Bella, 

Sarah,  "Victoria,  Margaret,  Susie, 

Yukon,  Leah,  Louise,  W.  H.  Seward. 

They  are  specially  adapted  to  the  trade  and  fitted  with  every  possible  appliance  and  improvement  for 
speed,  safety,  comfort,  and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  traffic,  which  our  long  connection  with  the 
business  has  given  us  unequaled  opportunities  to  cope  with. 

Our  Ocean  Fleet  will  consist  of : 

Steamer  St.  PAUL — New  Steel  Stearfer,  2,300  Tons. 
Steamer  PORTLAND,  Steamer  BERTHA,  Steamer  DORA. 

The  last  three  vessels  are  favorably  known  to  all  who  have  traveled  via  St.  Michael,  and  the  new  St. 
Paul  will  be  the  finest  and  best  appointed  vessel  on  this  run. 

Sailing  Dates  from  San  Francisco  June  10th  and  at  Short 
Intervals  Thereafter. 

The  advantages  we  offer  are  immediate  connection  at  St.  Michael  and  our  superior  facilities  for  hand- 
ling the  traffic,     We  can  start  up  the  river  the  moment  navigation  opens. 

OUR    BOATS   ARE   THERE    AND    READY. 

Letters  of  credit  and  certificates  of  deposit  issued,  payable  at  our  stations  on  the  river.  In  connection 
with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  we  have  established  a  parcel  express  service,  reaching  all  points  on  the 
river.  The  company  also  maintains  stations  and  does  a  general  transportation  and  trading  business  at  all 
points  in  Western  and  Southern  Alaska,  including  Copper  River,  Cooks  Inlet,  Turnagain  Arm.  etc.,  etc. 

Steamer  Dora.  Sitka  to  Unalaska  and  way  ports,  leaving  Sitka  June  ioth,  for  all  points  in  Southeast- 
ern and  Western  Alaska. 

For  rates  or  further  particulars  apply  to 

ALASKA   COMMERCIAL    COMPANY 
31 0  Sansome  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,     CAX. 
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The  Argonaut  has  caused  much  fluttering  in  the  newspaper 
dove-cote.     During  the  last  fortnight  there 

American  °  ° 

Soldiers  Fight  have  been  coming  to  us  many  editorial  com- 
for  America.  ments  in  papers  both  East  and  West  con- 
cerning the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  these  columns 
since  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  The  Argonaut  was  the 
first  paper  in  the  United  States  to  point  out  the  folly 
of  the  sentimental  idea  that  this  is  a  "  holy  war"  and  to 
demand  that  the  fruits  of  battles  fought  by  American  soldiers 
shall  become  American.  The  Argonaut  was  the  first  paper  in 
the  United  States  to  declare  that  if  we  conquer  Cuba,  Cuba 
must  be  ours.  Hence  the  fluttering  in  the  newspaper 
dove-cote,  hence  the  perturbation  among  the  yellow  news- 
papers. These  journals  which  have  been  crying  for  "  Free 
Cuba"  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  have  had  the  wrong 
slogan.  The  American  people  have  not  cared  and  do  not 
now  care  for  Cuban  independence.  As  we  have  already 
said,  they  have  begun  this  war  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of 


the  sailors  of  the  Maine  and  to  punish  Spain.  The  way  to 
punish  her  is  to  destroy  her  ships  and  her  forces,  and  to  take 
from  her  the  territory  which  she  has  so  long  misgoverned. 

The  perplexity  of  the  yellow  newspapers  is  indeed  piti- 
able. These  journals  mistakenly  believe  that  they  create 
public  opinion.  They  do  not.  They  follow  it.  The  news- 
paper workers  live  in  an  unreal  world  created  by  them- 
selves. The  editors  of  the  sensational  dailies  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  people.  They  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  public  opinion  is,  other  than  by  their  sales,  and  a 
sensational  murder  or  a  salacious  adultery  will  make  their 
sheets  sell  as  largely  as  will  a  threatened  war.  The  only 
men  among  the  newspaper  workers  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  people  are  the  reporters,  and  the  class  of  people 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact  are  principally  the  criminal, 
the  low,  the  depraved — not  such,  in  short,  as  create  public 
opinion.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
daily  newspapers  at  times  find  themselves  in  ignorance  of 
what  really  constitutes  public  opinion,  and  are  forced  to 
turn  sudden  somersaults. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  this  editorial  blunder  is  shown 
in  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion. For  months  the  sensational  newspapers  played  upon 
every  string  to  fire  the  public  heart  over  the  wrongs  of 
the  Cubans.  In  papers  like  the  New  York  Journal  and 
New  York  Worlds  there  were  in  some  issues  as  many  as  ten 
pages  given  up  entirely  to  pictures  and  text  concerning 
Spanish  outrages  in  the  ever-faithful  isle.  Jingo  congress- 
men— who,  like  cheap  actresses,  recognize  the  merits  of  penny- 
newspaper  advertising — made  themselves  the  puppets  of  these 
journals,  and  on  the  floors  of  Congress  voiced  the  clamor  of 
the  yellow  press.  Yet  through  it  all  the  mass  of  the 
American  people  remained  inert.  They  felt  for  the  starving 
reconcentrados  pity  which  they  expressed  in  deeds  ;  they  felt 
for  the  insurgents  sympathy  which  they  expressed  in  words. 
But  as  for  any  impulse  toward  war,  the  vast  mass  of  the 
American  people  felt  none.  Despite  the  clamor  of  the  sen- 
sational newspapers,  the  American  people  remained  indiffer- 
ent. In  the  month  of  December  we  were  as  far  from  war 
with  Spain  over  Cuba  as  we  were  from  war  with  Turkey 
over  Armenia. 

But  with  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  Maine  sailors,  the 
scene  changed  like  lightning.  The  American  people,  who 
had  been  content  with  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  starving  Cubans,  flashed  into  uncontrollable 
anger  at  the  death  of  a  quarter  of  a  thousand  of  American 
sailors.  For  many  months  the  sensational  newspapers  had 
been  trying  to  drag  us  into  war.  Now,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  President  McKinley  succeeded  in  restraining  us  from 
war.  With  a  dignity,  a  patriotism,  and  a  conservatism 
which  the  American  people  will  never  forget,  stormed  at  by 
political  enemies,  sneered  at  by  rivals  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  abused  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  spat  at 
and  defiled  by  the  yellow  press — our  President  stood,  calm, 
brave,  and  serene,  asking  the  American  people  to  pause 
until  the  truth  should  be  made  known.  The  truth  was  made 
known.  A  board  of  naval  officers,  upon  whose  deliberations 
the  country  had  hung  feverishly  for  many  weeks,  reported 
that  the  Maine  had  been  treacherously  sunk  and  that  her 
sailors  had  been  foully  murdered.  Then  it  was  that  the 
American  people,  whom  the  sensational  newspapers  had 
bootlessly  tried  to  drag  into  war,  rushed  into  war.  Then  it 
was  that  the  conservative  members  of  Congress,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  held  back,  voted  for  war.  Then  it  was  that 
the  entire  people  of  the  United  States,  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
sentient voice,  told  their  President  that  the  people  were  for 
war. 

The  war  is  on.  It  is  being  waged  in  two  hemispheres.  A 
Spanish  fleet  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Manila  Bay,  sunk  under 
Dewey's  guns.  It  is  the  first  installment  paid  upon  the  ac- 
count which  Spain  owes  for  the  destruction  of  the  Maine. 
In  the  western  hemisphere  Cuba  is  circled  with  squadrons  of 
American  warships.  The  guns  of  Sampson  and  of  Schley 
are  battering  the  fortifications  of  Santiago  about  the  Span- 
iards' ears.  San  Juan  in  Porto  Rico  has  already  experienced 
a  taste  of  American  powder  and  shot,  and  will  soon  receive 


another  dose.  American  soldiers  are  encamped  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  at  Washington,  at  New  Orleans,  at  Mobile,  and  at 
Tampa,  ready  to  move  upon  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Already 
some  thousands  of  American  soldiers  have  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  Manila,  and,  as  we  write,  the  formidable  Mon- 
terey and  her  escort  are  sailing  through  the  Golden  Gate 
bound  for  the  same  distant  point.  The  hills  surrounding 
San  Francisco  are  whitening  with  the  tents  of  soldiery. 
Over  twelve  thousand  are  now  encamped,  and  more  are 
hastening  here  to  join  the  Philippine  expedition. 

Now  we  are  told  by  the  yellow  newspapers  that  all  of 
these  expeditions  are  for  the  purpose  of  "freeing  Cuba." 
We  are  told  that  these  squadrons  of  warships,  these  thou- 
sands of  American  lives,  these  millions  of  treasure,  are  to  be 
freely  given — for  what? — to  win  freedom  for  Spanish  in- 
surgents. If  these  yellow  newspapers  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  giving  freely  of  their  treasure  and  freely  of 
their  sons  to  fight  battles  for  an  alien  race,  they  are  mis- 
taken. Do  these  sheets  believe  that  American  fathers  are 
willing  to  send  forth  their  sons,  fruit  of  their  loins,  to  lay 
down  their  lives  upon  foreign  shores  for  foreign  profit  ? 
Do  they  believe  that  American  mothers  will  bid  their  sons, 
bone  of  their  bone,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  suckled  at  their 
breasts,  go  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  Cuban  mothers' 
sons  ?  Shall  the  flesh  which  is  the  flesh  of  American 
mothers  be  pierced  by  rifle-balls  and  mutilated  by  shells, 
ground  into  bloody  mince-meat  under  the  fire  of  machine- 
guns,  and  then  like  dead  animals  cast  into  trenches  upon  a 
foreign  shore,  in  order  that  Cuban  mothers  shall  be  spared 
the  losing  of  their  sons  ?  Out  upon  such  sheets,  say  we  ! 
If  American  soldiers  win  victories,  the  fruits  of  victory 
shall  be  theirs.  If  American  soldiers  go  forth  on  alien  soil 
to  fight  battles  for  freedom,  American  freedom  shall  endure 
upon  such  alien  soil.  If  American  soldiers  plant  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  upon  any  Spanish  territory,  there  the  starry 
banner  shall  remain. 


We  hear  much  talk  about  the  "holy  mission  "  of  the  Ameri- 

Our  Conquests      Can  army  in  this  War"       We  kn0W  of  no  holier 

Shall  Remain       mission   for    it    than    to    plant    the    banner 
American.  0f    freedom     where    hitherto    the    yellow- 

and-orange  rag  of  Spain  has  floated.  We  know  of  no 
holier  mission  than  the  planting  of  American  ideas  and 
American  civilization  where  hitherto  a  Spanish  bureaucracy 
and  a  mediaeval  Spanish  priesthood  have  defiled  the  face  of 
nature  and  defied  a  Christian  God.  We  know  of  no  higher 
mission  than  that  of  replacing  Spanish  corruption  with 
American  laws,  Spanish  superstition  with  American  civiliza- 
tion. For  some  scores  of  years  now  we  have  been  tearing 
down  Spanish  idols  and  uprearing  American  mile-stones  of 
progress  on  what  was  once  Spanish  territory.  From  the 
sandy  islets  south  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  west  and 
north-west  to  L1  where  rolls  the  Oregon  and  hears  no 
sound  save  his  own  dashing,"  the  United  States  has  built  up 
a  mighty  empire  where  once  floated  the  banner  of  Spain. 
Here  where  we  work  to-day  once  dozed  the  sluggish  Spanish 
friars,  waxing  fat  on  the  labor  of  ignorant  Indians  ;  they 
have  disappeared,  and  thriving  cities  and  towns  manifest 
the  benefits  of  American  rule.  We  have  built  up  a  lusty 
American  civilization  on  one  decaying  Spanish  colony  on 
this  continent.  Let  us  extend  it  to  other  Spanish  colonies 
outside  the  continent.  The  generation  which  is  passing 
away  has  builded  strong  and  well  on  this  old  Spanish 
colony.  Let  the  new  generation  have  its  task,  and  lay  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  American  civilization  on  the 
Spanish  colonies  which  we  are  now  conquering  and  are  to 
conquer. 

If  there  are  those   who  believe  that  the  temper  of  the 
American  soldier  inclines  to  retiring  after  he  shall  have  con- 
quered Spanish    territory — that  the  American   soldier  feels 
like   turning   his    conquests    over   to    Spanish    insurgents, 
either    in    the    Philippines    or    in     Cuba  —  let    them    talk 
to  any  of  those  volunteers.     Amid  the  hundred  thousand 
youthful  and  gallant  spirits  in  the  encampments  there  is  '. 
one  feeling.      It  is   that  the   American     flag   must  re 
where  they  shall  plant  it.     There  are  many  amon; 
young    men    who    already    dream    of    becoming    A 
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pioneers  in  the  Philippines  after  they  shall  have  conquered 
Spain.  We  hope  they  may  and  we  believe  they  will.  After 
our  soldiers  shall  have  conquered  these  Spanish  possessions 
this  country  can  not  afford  to  retire.  The  interests  of  the 
living  soldiers  who  remain  must  be  protected  by  America. 
The  graves  of  the  dead  soldiers  must  remain  American. 

As  for  those  who  still  refuse  to  believe  that  America  will 
hold  conquered  territory,  those  who  shut  their  eyes  and  ears 
and  remain  deaf  and  blind  to  what  is  going  on  around  them, 
let  them  remember  that  the  people  of  these  United  States 
come  of  the  adventurous  Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  for  centuries  has  been  exploring  and  colonizing 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  We  and  our  fathers  in  the 
United  States  have  had  a  mighty  task  in  building  up  this  vast 
country.  But  if  these  conservatives  believe  that  the  old  ad- 
venturous Anglo-Saxon  spirit  is  dead  within  us,  they  are 
wrong.  The  questions  over  which  we  have  been  wrangling 
and  disputing  for  so  many  years,  the  questions  of  currency, 
the  questions  of  the  tariff,  these  do  not  appeal  to  the  youth 
of  America.  They  are  tired  of  the  tariff,  and  the  silver 
question  is  dead.  This  is  a  wave  for  territorial  expansion 
which  has  swept  over  the  country,  and  it  is  a  resistless  one. 

As  for  the  promise  not' to  annex  Cuba  which  is  agitating 
the  yellow  newspapers  so  sorely,  that  was  made  by  a  Con- 
gress which  strove  to  recognize  the  so-called  "  Republic  of 
Cuba."  Fortunately,  President  McKinley,  by  his  wisdom  and 
firmness,  prevented  that  colossal  folly.  As  for  this  other 
folly,  of  promising  to  wage  a  foreign  war  for  the  profit  of 
an  alien  people,  such  a  promise  binds  only  the  Congress 
which  made  it.  That  Congress  is  now  dying,  and  will  soon 
be  dead.  With  its  death,  its  foolish  promise  dies.  Other 
Congresses  have  done  foolish  things,  have  made  foolish 
compacts,  and  sealed  foolish  treaties  which  the  American 
people  have  set  aside.     Let  them  set  this  aside. 

We  warn  the  Republican  party  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  this  country  is  irrevocably  for  holding  all  terri- 
tory that  we  may  conquer.  The  Congress  which  is  to  be 
elected  this  year  must  set  aside  this  futile  promise  of  the 
dying  Congress,  and  must  promise  the  American  people 
that  the  American  flag  shall  remain  wherever  American 
soldiers  plant  it.  And  we  hereby  serve  notice  to  the 
yellow  newspapers,  which  have  been  shouting  so  long  for 
Cuban  independence,  that  they  will  speedily  find  themselves 
obliged  to  change  their  slogan  and  to  shout  for  Cuban  an- 
nexation. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  masses  of  American  readers  have  an 
French  Papers  opportunity  to  read  French  papers,  and 
Changing  many  may  be  curious  to  know  what  the  facts 

Their  Tune.  are  wnjch  have  aroused  the  resentment  of 
this  country  to  such  a  degree  that  from  numerous  quarters 
comes  the  earnest  proposition  to  boycott  French  goods. 
Among  the  principal  French  journals  which  have  been 
especially  vehement  in  denouncing  everything  American 
and  lauding  all  things  Spanish  are  the  Figaro  and  the 
Gaulois,  both  being  organs  of  Parisian  society,  and  the 
Petit  Journal,  a  paper  which  has  an  enormous  daily  circu- 
lation among  the  petite  bourgeoisie,  or  small  shop-keepers, 
among  whom  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  bonds  affected  by  the 
war  are  held. 

Equally  hostile  but  less  insulting  has  been  the  tone  of  three 
other  important  papers  :  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  voicing  to  a 
great  extent  the  sentiments  of  the  French  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  the  Ripublique  Frangaise,  which  occupies 
a  part  of  the  same  field  as  a  government  organ  ;  and  the 
Temps,  which  is  to  France  what  the  London  Times  is  to 
England,  and  which  represents  the  great  financial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  nation.  All  the  rest  are  publications 
of  the  boulevards.  These  have  all  been  venomous  in  their 
anti-Americanism,  probably  with  a  view  to  profiting  by  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  masses. 

The  fortnightly  publication,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
has  a  long  article  in  the  current  number  which  displays 
gross  ignorance  of  all  things  American  and  open  hostility  to 
this  country.  After  suggesting  that  the  time  has  come  "  to 
send  the  Cape  Verde  fleet  to  the  New  England  coast,  say 
about  as  far  up  as  Delaware,"  it  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  Spanish  base  on  Nantucket  Island  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  New  York,  which  the  writer  hopefully  offers  as  a 
plan  of  campaign  to  "  save  Manila  and  Havana." 

We  have  previously  recounted  in  these  columns  some  of 
the  coarser  epithets  which  have  been  launched  at  Americans 
in  the  Paris  papers.  In  addition  to  the  tone  of  the  press, 
and  undoubtedly  emboldened  by  it,  Americans  in  Paris 
have  been  subjected  to  open  sneers,  jibes,  and  insults,  and 
the  sight  of  an  American  flag  has  been  the  signal  for  fresh 
outbuists  of  rancor.  In  consequence,  Americans  who  hap- 
pen to  be  abroad  are  coming  home  in  crowds.  It  is  this 
sort  i'f  treatment  which  is  lending  vigor  to  the  boycott  on 
Fre  ,eh  goods.  Beside,  such  movements  in  Washington, 
Nev,  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  places  we  have 
mentioned  before,  news  comes  that  seventy  women  of  St. 
Louis  have  organized  for  the  same  purpose.     Now  there  is 


a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  Paris  papers.  The  Temps,  the 
Gaulois,  and  the  Journal  des  Dibats  have  all  published 
labored  articles  to  "  take  it  all  back,"  and  show  that  they 
were  friendly  to  the  United  States  all  along. 

The  Petit  Journal  furnishes  the  animus  of  this  hypocrit- 
ical change  of  heart  when  it  published  in  a  recent  issue  this 
editorial  paragraph,  which  proves  that  the  fear  of  losing  the 
American  dollar  was  the  real  reason  for  the  softened  tone  of 
public  utterances.     It  said  : 

"  While  it  is  very  true  that  France's  sympathy  with  Spain  in  her 
quarrel  with  the  Yankees  is  most  natural  and  most  proper,  still  its  ex- 
pression should  be  kept  within  prudent  limits,  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  between  the  Parisian  tradesman  and  the  American  dol- 
lar. It  is  for  some  of  our  good  Parisian  journals,  and  also  for  those  of 
Marseilles,  to  bear  this  in  mind  before  it  is  too  late,  and  by  a  few  finely 
turned  phrases  concerning  the  friendship  between  Washington  and 
Lafayette  to  recall  the  excited  Yankees  to  a  remembrance  of  their  great 
obligation  to  France." 

The  truth  is  that  the  present  war  has  dissipated  the  senti- 
mental illusion  which  has  so  long  existed  regarding  the  dis- 
interested friendship  of  France  for  this  republic.  France 
went  to  war  with  us  almost  as  soon  as  we  had  successfully 
closed  the  revolution,  and  to-day  the  only  persons  in  France 
not  openly  opposing  us  are  the  shop-keepers,  who  are  politic 
enough  to  keep  quiet  in  order  to  retain  our  custom,  which  is 
the  mainstay  of  many  of  them.  France  was  for  us  in  the 
revolution  only  because  England  was  against  us. 

We  can  get  along  without  French  goods,  and  be  all  the 
better  for  it,  and  there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  to 
prove  it. 

The  cheering  news  that  comes  from  Oregon  of  the  election 

_  of  the  entire  Republican  ticket  is  doubly  en- 

Republican  r  ' 

Victory  in  couraging  when  it  is  realized  that  the  victory 

Oregon.  js   a   triumph    for    the   gold    standard    and 

sound-money  platform  over  a  combination  of  silver  fusion- 
ists.  The  campaign  has  been  one  of  great  spirit,  and  has 
been  watched  with  intense  interest  by  the  whole  country. 
The  Republicans  claim  to  have  carried  the  State  ticket  by 
more  than  9,000  majority,  which  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
improvement  in  sound-money  sentiment  since  McKinley 
carried  it  by  a  majority  of  2,000.  The  election  will  not 
alter  Oregon's  vote  in  the  House  at  Washington.  Thomas 
H.  Tongue,'  Republican,  was  elected  in  the  first  district  in 
1896  with  only  63  votes  to  spare  ;  this  year  he  is  reelected 
by  over  2,000  plurality.  The  second  district  also  elects 
a  Republican  in  M.  A.  Moody  by  nearly  7,000  plural- 
ity ;  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Ellis,  received  only  378  majority 
nearly  two  years  ago.  The  election  of  State  officers  includes 
T.  T.  Geer,  Republican,  for  governor,  by  a  plurality  of  at 
least  9,000,  and  the  Republicans  have  carried  the  legislative 
ticket  in  almost  every  county  in  the  State,  insuring  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  for  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the 
long-standing  vacancy  for  which  Mr.  H.  W.  Corbett  was 
named  by  a  faction  of  the  legislature  last  year,  but  to  whom 
the  senate  denied  a  seat.  The  city  of  Portland  has  elected 
a  straight  Republican — W.  S.  Mason — for  mayor,  to  succeed 
the  notorious  Populist,  Sylvester  Pennoyer.  The  new  mayor 
has  a  good  comfortable  majority  of  at  least  2,000.  The  re- 
sult in  Oregon,  with  its  turning  down  of  cheap-money  here- 
sies, is  a  decided  harbinger  of  Republican  success  in  the 
Congressional  elections  of  next  fall,  and  a  substantial  in- 
dorsement of  the  national  administration. 


From  every  quarter  there  comes  confirmation  of  the  utter 
.  _  untrustworthiness  of  the  Cuban  insurgents. 

A  Filibuster  d 

Talks  About  There  is  at  present  in  San  Francisco  the 
the  Cubans.  steamer  Morgan  City,  whose  commander  is 
C.  C.  Dillon,  at  one  time  the  owner  of  the  filibuster  Com- 
modore. In  a  recent  San  Francisco  daily  there  is  an  inter- 
view with  Captain  Dillon,  and  the  worthy  skipper  sheds 
much  light  on  the  character  of  the  Cuban  insurgent.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  when  Captain  Dillon  was  running 
the  Commodore  as  a  filibuster,  he  was  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness purely  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  not  by  any  sym- 
pathy felt  for  the  Cuban  insurgents.  If  he  had  any  when 
he  began  it  would  speedily  have  disappeared  when  he  be- 
came familiar  with  that  kind  of  animal.  Captain  Dillon 
carried  Maceo  to  Cuba  once  on  his  ship,  and  he  says  that 
the  Cuban  chieftain  bore  little  love  for  the  United  States. 
Maceo  said  :  "  We  have  fought  for  years  against  Spanish 
rule,  but  against  American  rule  we  would  fight  forever." 

Captain  Dillon  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  Cuban  courage.  "  All  the  fighting  that  is  done 
in  Cuba  will  have  to  be  done  by  our  own  boys,"  he  says. 
"  I  have  taken  hundreds  of  Cubans  from  this  country  and 
landed  them  with  ammunition  on  the  shores  of  Cuba.  While 
on  American  soil  they  were  the  bravest  men  I  ever  heard 
talk,  but  their  courage  began  to  ooze  out  when  we  sighted 
land.  We  used  to  land  the  Cubans  at  night  in  large  whale- 
boats,  and  time  and  again  I  have  fairly  had  to  club  these 
patriots  over  the  side  to  force  them  to  leave  my  ship."  Cap- 
tain Dillon  goes  on  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  landing  troops  on  Cuban  shores.  "  I  have  often  done  it 
myself  in   broad   daylight,  and   purely    for    personal   gain. 


Uncle  Sam  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  if  I  did  it."  Captain 
Dillon  forgets  that  there  is  now  considerable  profit  to  the 
Cuban  insurgents  in  notifying  the  Spaniards  of  contemplated 
expeditions.  It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  first  United 
States  expedition  under  Captain  Dorst  was  treacherously  be- 
trayed by  the  Cuban  insurgents  for  Spanish  money. 

The  efforts  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  to 
California's  secure  harmony  among  the  faithful  in  this 
Democracy  city  seem  to  have  accomplished  nothing  be- 

Fighting.  yond  making  matters  worse  than  they  were. 

While  there  was  always  more  or  less  antagonism  between 
the  two  factions,  the  open  rupture  grew  out  of  the  disagree- 
ment over  the  freeholders'  charter,  and  it  might  have  been 
healed  by  a  primary  election  sufficiently  to  secure  coopera- 
tion at  the  State  election.  The  efforts  of  an  outside  body  to 
establish  itself  as  guardian  over  the  San  Francisco  Demo- 
crats has  created  wide-spread  discontent,  and  its  action  in 
ignoring  one  faction  in  making  up  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  has  immeasurably  widened  the  breach.  The 
Rainey  branch  of  the  party  has  not  one  member  on  the 
committee,  and  that  faction  will  fight  the  committee  to  the 
bitter  end. 

At  the  same  time,  the  plan  of  reorganization  adopted  by 
the  State  committee  is  violently  denounced  as  violating 
every  known  principle  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Democratic  voters  of  San  Francisco  had  no  voice  in  select- 
ing the  body  that  was  to  manage  their  political  affairs,  and 
a  majority  of  those  who  selected  that  body  are  not  even  resi- 
dents of  this  city.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  may  hold  their  positions  for  life,  and  may  select 
delegates  to  all  conventions  or  their  successors  on  the  com- 
mittee without  referring  the  question  to  the  voters  or  allow- 
ing them  any  voice  in  the  matter.  A  supervision  by  the 
State  committee  is  insured  by  providing  that  any  nomina- 
tion to  fill  a  vacancy  or  any  nomination  of  a  delegate  to  a 
convention  must  be  confirmed  by  it,  and  all  disputes  are  to 
be  referred  to  it  for  settlement.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the 
Rainey  committee  has  determined  to  maintain  its  organiza- 
tion, to  call  a  mass-meeting  to  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  State  committee,  and  to  carry  the  matter  into  the  courts 
if  necessary.  From  a  Democratic  standpoint  the  action  of 
the  committee  is  most  unfortunate  ;  from  a  Republican 
point  of  view,  it  is  most  fortunate,  for  it  makes  certain  the 
sweeping  Republican  victory. 

For  over  thirty  days  there  has  been  no  war-news  to  stir  the 
„  people's  heart.     The  last  that  came  was  the 

Hobson  and  r      r 

his  Crew  announcement  of    Dewey's  brilliant  victory 

op  Heroes.  at   Manila   Bay.     Since  then   the  course  of 

hostilities  has  been  uneventful.  The  bombardment  of  San 
Juan  de  Porto  Rico  and  the  little  brushes  at  Cardenas, 
Matanzas,  and  Cienfuegos  have  resulted  in  nothing.  In 
fact,  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan  caused  some  slight  dis- 
satisfaction throughout  the  country,  and  the  newspapers  be- 
gan depreciating  Admiral  Sampson.  But  that  is  only  natural 
— the  impatience  of  the  press  and  people  always  runs  ahead 
of  fleets  and  armies.  Not  one  person  in  five  thousand 
knows  how  great  is  the  extent  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  through 
which  the  American  fleets  were  pursuing  the  elusive  Cervera. 
But  with  the  fourth  of  June  there  came  news  which  again 
stirred  the  blood  of  the  American  people.  It  was  the  daring 
feat  of  Hobson  and  his  men.  Briefly  to  tell  the  story,  the 
American  fleet  was  blockading  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  within  which,  hidden  behind  high  headlands,  lay  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Cervera.  Both  sides  of  the  channel  were 
bristling  with  batteries,  and  the  channel  was  thickly  sown 
with  fixed  torpedoes  and  mines.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
American  fleet  to  effect  an  entrance.  It  was  hardly  possible 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  could  escape  from  the  harbor  unob- 
served, but  in  order  to  make  it  impossible,  Admiral  Sampson 
determined  to  close  the  channel  by  sinking  a  heavily  laden 
vessel  there.  He  called  for  volunteers.  Naval-Constructor 
Richmond  P.  Hobson  and  seven  men  were  chosen  out  of 
several  thousand  volunteers.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  June  3d,  the  collier  Merrimac,  under  her  own 
steam,  sailed  in  under  the  batteries  of  Morro  and  Socapa. 
The  Merrimac  was  filled  with  coal,  while  around  her,  be- 
neath the  water-line,  were  rigged  ten  torpedoes  connected 
electrically  with  the  bridge.  The  "Spaniards  allowed  her  to 
proceed  a  certain  distance  without  attack,  but  when  she  was 
well  under  their  guns,  they  opened  fire.  Under  a  perfect 
hail  of  shells,  she  pursued  her  way  until  she  had  arrived  at 
the  spot  selected  by  Hobson.  Here  he  swung  her  around 
across  the  channel,  her  anchor  was  let  go,  the  men  went  over 
the  side  on  a  catamaran-raft  which  they  had  taken  with  them, 
and  then  Hobson  pressed  the  button  and  exploded  the  tor- 
pedoes. The  Merrimac  immediately  sunk,  blockading  the 
channel.  Hobson  and  his  seven  men  were  dressed  only  in 
their  underclothes,  with  revolvers  wrapped  in  water-proof 
packing  strapped  around  their  waists.  They  drifted  ashore 
under  the  guns  of  Morro,  and  were  made  prisoners. 

So  far  as  is  known,  of  the  eight  daring  men  none  was 
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injured.  Admiral  Cervera  sent  out  his  chief  of  staff,  Cap- 
tain Oviedo,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  flag-ship  New 
York.  Admiral  Sampson  was  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the 
men  were  safe,  and  Admiral  Cervera  expressed  his  high 
appreciation  of  their  bravery  and  heroism.  He  added  that 
they  would  be  exchanged  for  prisoners  of  equal  rank,  and 
requested  that  their  personal  apparel  be  sent  to  them,  as 
they  were  destitute  of  clothing. 

The  conduct  of  Admiral  Cervera  excited  great  admiration 
at  first  in  the  American  fleet,  but  now  there  is  a  rumor  that 
he  has  placed  Hobson  and  his  seven  men  in  Morro  Castle, 
and  has  so  notified  Admiral  Sampson  in  order  to  prevent 
the  bombardment  of  that  fortification  by  the  American  fleet. 
This,  as  yet,  is  not  corroborated.  That  Cervera  would 
place  prisoners  of  war  under  fire  is  scarcely  credible.  If  it 
be  true,  it  proves,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  Spaniards  are 
incapable  of  waging  civilized  warfare. 

For  many  weeks  there  have  been  no  Junta  reports  of  "vic- 
Insurgents  tories  by  the  Cuban   insurgents."     The  re- 

Shun  the  cent  successes  of  the  Spanish  insurgents  in 

Cuban  Coast.  lhe  Philippines  ;  the  failure  of  the  Cuban 
insurgents  to  assist  in  any  way  the  American  fleet ;  the  fact 
that  Commodore  Schley  lay  for  many  days  outside  of  San- 
tiago endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  Admiral  Cervera  was 
there ;  the  further  fact  that  not  an  insurgent  showed  his 
nose  upon  the  beach  when  information  so  vital  to  the 
American  fleet  should  have  been  brought,  even  at  the 
risk  of  the  insurgents'  lives,  if  they  ever  risk  their 
lives — these  and  other  facts  have  given  the  Amer- 
ican public  a  profound  contempt  for  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents. Therefore,  the  Cuban  Junta  has  decided  to  get  to 
work.  In  the  papers  of  June  9th  there  are  long  accounts  of 
a  "  Desperate  Battle  Won  by  the  Cuban  Insurgents — 
Spanish  Defeated  in  a  Forced  Fight  at  Jiguani."  From 
this  we  learn  that  a  column  of  Spanish  soldiers,  thirteen 
hundred  strong,  has  been  defeated  by  a  division  of  the  "first 
corps  of  General  Garcia's  command."  The  Spaniards  were 
double  the  number  of  the  Cubans,  but  the  Cubans  defeated 
them  with  terrible  slaughter.  But  why  do  the  insurgents 
stay  inland?  What  is  the  matter  with  the  coast  of  Cuba? 
That  is  where  the  American  fleets  are.  But  unfortunately 
for  the  ardor  of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  that,  too,  is  where  the 
Spaniards  ate.  The  insurgents  must  be  afraid  of  something 
near  the  coast.     Perhaps  it  is  malaria. 


Govern  the 
Philippines? 


The  permanent  occupation  of  the  Spanish  islands  of  the 
C  n  We  Pacific  will  bring  great   commercial  advan- 

tage to  the  United  States  in  general,  and  to 
our  western  coast  and  San  Francisco  in  par- 
ticular. The  geographical  position  of  this  city  as  an  entre- 
pot and  distributing  point  for  Asian  commerce  is  unique  ;  it 
faces  an  ocean  around  whose  borders  dwell  the  bulk  of  the 
human  race  numerically,  while  behind  it  lie  the  wonderful 
resources  in  agriculture  and  manufacture  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  globe  in  wealth,  inventions,  and  advance- 
ment. 

With  a  base  of  our  own  at  Manila,  our  already  increasing 
trade  with  China  would  be  stimulated,  and  we  would  have 
an  equal  chance  for  the  trade  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  among  the  foremost  of  which 
are  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Singapore,  the  Spice  Islands, 
and  others,  which  aggregate  an  area  of  850,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  mostly  native,  of  upward  of 
35,000,000.  In  addition  are  the  Philippines  themselves, 
with  150,000  square  miles  and  10,000,000  population. 
Every  one  of  these  islands  is  immensely  rich  in  all  the 
productions  of  tropical  countries,  and  lie  virgin  to  the  min- 
eral prospector.  In  their  present  backward  condition  they 
are  great  absorbers  of  the  cotton  cloths,  flour,  and  petro- 
leum which  are  among  our  surplus  products.  With  de- 
velopment and  civilization  would  come  an  increased  popula- 
tion, which  would  demand  in  enormous  quantities  our 
machinery,  furniture,  railway  supplies,  and  all  the  manu- 
factures that  form  the  necessities  of  improved  existence. 

Take  the  Philippines  alone.  Our  present  trade  with  them 
of  $1,000,000  a  month  should  increase  ten-fold.  All  of  its 
productions  are  in  their  infancy  on  account  of  Spanish  re- 
pression and  primitive  methods.  The  area  of  the  islands  is 
greater  than  that  of  our  New  England  States.  They  now 
produce  250,000  tons  of  inferior  sugar.  With  improved 
methods  the  quality  could  be  improved  and  the  quantity 
Enormously  increased.  The  native  cane  is  extremely  rich 
n  saccharine  matter,  and  with  an  enlarged  area  of  produc- 
tion would  yield  enormously.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  a  native 
j  prowth,  and  offers  a  wonderful  field  for  the  production  of 
:opra.  The  Philippines,  outside  of  Mexico,  are  the  main 
mpply  of  hemp  and  cordage.  The  closing  of  the  port  of 
Vlanila  has  sent  cordage  booming.  Coffee  and  tobacco  are 
ilso  natural  growths  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  Other 
)roductions  forming  a  great  base  for  commercial  growth  are 
apan-wood,  dye-woods,  indigo,  buffalo  hides,  gum  mastic, 
0  say  nothing  of  the  developments  in  gold,  iron,  copper, 


mercury,  and  coal,  which  have  scarcely  been  touched,  but 
which  promise  great  things.  It  is  a  new  land  lying  fallow 
to  the  energy  and  capital  of  just  such  a  people  as  the 
American. 

The  extent  to  which  such  a  commerce  must  grow  and  its 
effect  on  our  own  coast  and  in  the  growth  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  incalculable  but  certain.  An  imperative 
destiny  has  placed  such  an  opportunity  for  expansion  in  the 
grasp  of  the  American  people,  and  at  a  time  when  we  need 
markets  abroad  for  our  surplus  products.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  United  States  can  produce  in  half  a  year  the 
necessities  for  our  own  use  for  a  year,  and  the  residue  must 
find  a  purchaser  in  other  lands  or  be  wasted. 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  no  other  country  on  the  globe 
in  a  position  to  acquire  and  develop  the  Philippines  as  they 
drop  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  Spain.  Japan,  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia  would  like  to  have  them,  but  not  one  of 
them  can  lay  hands  on  the  islands  without  exciting  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  all  the  rest.  England  would  not  refuse 
them,  but  she  would  prefer,  since  she  can  not  take  them  in 
the  face  of  a  world's  opposition,  to  see  them  pass  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

The  Philippines  must  in  natural  course  not  only  become 
ours  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  they  must  remain  ours  by 
complete  occupation,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  there  is 
no  combination  of  powers  conceivable  that  can  wrest  them 
from  our  grasp.  We  would  not  stand  alone  in  such  a  con- 
test. Yet  there  is  no  reason  now  to  presume  that  we  should 
have  to  fight  for  the  retention  of  the  Philippines,  but  it  is  well 
to  notice  that  we  are  prepared  to  defend  them  if  need  be, 
and  that  is  half  the  battle.  If  we  can  gain  them  and  hold 
them,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  govern  them  as 
well  as  any  colonizing  nation  without  debauching  our  own 
political  system,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  native  population 
and  to  our  own  enormous  profit. 


Iron-Clad 

Skulls. 


Some  of  the  interior  papers  in  this  State  have  recently  been 
Rural  Editors*  denouncing  the  Argonaut  as  "  un-American  " 
and  "pro-Spanish."  There  can  be  very  little 
question  as  to  what  "American"  means,  and 
we  also  think  that  there  is  very  little  question  among  its 
readers  as  to  what  the  Argonaut  means.  If  these  interior 
journals  fail  to  understand  us,  it  may  be  owing  to  lack  of 
brains  somewhere,  but  it  certainly  is  not  here.  The  Santa 
Cruz  Sentinel)  for  example,  published  last  week,  under  the 
heading  "  The  Pro-Spanish  Argonaut,"  a  number  of  extracts 
from  an  editorial  which  assailed  not  only  the  Spanish  with 
much  vigor,  but  the  Spanish-Cubans  as  well.  The  Argonaut 
does  not  like  the  peninsular  Spanish,  but  neither  does  it  affect 
to  like  the  insular  Spanish,  as  some  more  hypocritical  jour- 
nals do.  It  does  not  love  the  Spanish  race  either  in  Europe 
or  in  this  hemisphere.  We  apply  to  the  whole  gang  the 
somewhat  unlovely  but  most  expressive  epithet  "  Greasers." 
If  the  rural  editors  could  read  Spanish,  they  would  learn 
that  their  fulsome  eulogies  on  Spain's  revolting  colonists  are 
repaid  by  violent  abuse  of  the  United  States  in  all  the  papers 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  But  they 
can  not  read  Spanish — apparently  they  can  not  even  read 
English. 

That  the  editor  of  the   Santa   Cruz   Sentinel  should  take  j 
extracts  from  the  Argonaut  article  under  the  impression  that 
it   was   "  pro-Spanish,"   engenders   wonder    as   to    what    he  ' 
thinks  with.     Divine   Providence  in  its   inscrutable  wisdom 
permits  rural  editors  to  exist,  and  doubtless  they  serve  some  I 
end  in  the  economy  of  nature.     House-flies  are  useful  as  ' 


advocated  the  retention  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
American  troops  during  the  present  war.  It  was  received 
with  frenzied  applause.  Had  a  plank  been  incorporated  in 
the  platform  favoring  the  retention  of  all  Spanish  territory 
conquered  by  the  United  States  in  the  present  war,  it  would 
have  been  unanimously  passed. 

We  are  glad  to  note  this  action  of  the  League  of  Repub- 
lican Clubs.  It  points  unerringly  to  the  stand  which  will 
be  taken  by  the  Republican  party — a  stand  for  American- 
ism. We  believe  that  in  this  war  the  American  flag  must 
remain  wherever  our  soldiers  shall  carry  it.  That  is  the 
Argonaut's  kind  of  Americanism.  The  kind  of  American- 
ism which  contends  that  our  soldiers  shall  carry  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  through  shot,  and  shell,  and  battle-storm  only  to 
haul  it  down  when  the  battle  is  over,  and  give  up  lands  con- 
quered by  American  valor  to  skulking  Spanish  rebels,  is  a 
kind  of  Americanism  that  we  do  not  understand. 


A  few  days  ago  the  New  York  Journal  and  San  Francisco 
The  Examiner  Examiner  made  a  great  clamor  over  a  re- 
Under  ported  attack   upon  their  dispatch-boat  by  a 

British  Colors.  Spanjsb  crujser.  The  incident  was  written 
up  in  the  most  lurid  style,  and  the  bravery  of  the  Examiner- 
Journal's  crew  was  spoken  of  as  unequaled  in  the  annals 
of  war.  As  an  addendum  to  this  yellow  story  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Army  a?id  Navy  Register  of  May  14th 
will  be  of  interest.  It  is  written  by  a  navy  officer,  and,  un- 
like the  tales  of  the  "  war-correspondents"  of  the  Journal- 
Examiner,  may  be  believed  : 

"The  other  day  we  had  some  little  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  dispatch- 
boat  of  the  New  York  Journal.  She  had  been  to  Jamaica  and  changed 
her  registry,  and  was  sailing  under  British  colors.  Of  course  she  knew 
of  the  blockade  and  was  running  in  shore  very  much  out  of  her  course, 
and  we  could  have  held  her  had  we  chosen,  but  we  let  her  go  after  a 
short  parley.  How  the  Journal  would  have  howled  and  how  the  other 
papers  would  have  made  capital  of  the  incident !  But  she  got  a  warning 
from  us  and  went  to  Key  West.  We  think  that  she  trusted  to  either 
her  English  flag  or  our  good  nature  to  run  out  of  bounds.  This  morn- 
ing she  again  appeared,  but  this  time  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying, 
having  again  changed  her  registry.  Captain  Tilley  could  not  refrain 
from  chaffing  her  upon  her  chameleon  qualities." 

This  story  shows  the  Journal-Examiner's  kind  of  Ameri- 
canism. It  flies  the  Stars  and  Stripes  when  it  is  safe,  hauls 
them  down  when  it  is  dangerous,  and  changes  its  colors 
and  hoists  the  British  colors  when  it  is  profitable.  "  An 
American  Paper  for  the  American  People  ! "  An  American 
paper  which  is  ashamed  of  the  American  colors  !  Truly, 
an  American  paper  of  which  the  American  people  have 
need  to  be  ashamed. 


prevent  the  earth  from  becoming  over-populated.  As  to  rural 
editors,  however,  the  cause  of  their  existence  is  a  mystery 
to  the  finite  understanding  Perhaps  their  existence  as 
editors  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  edit  to  exist.  But  it 
seems  an  economic  error  in  nature.  A  needy  poet  once,  in 
craving  assistance  of  Talleyrand,  said  :  "  But  your  excellency, 
I  must  live."  "  I  do  not  see  the  necessity,"  replied  Talley- 
rand.    We  commend  this  anecdote  to  the  rural  editor. 


The  Argonaut  takes  great  interest  in  these  times  of  war  in 
Remember  the  finding  where  the  friends  of  America  are. 
Hamburg-Ameri-  We  have  discovered  that  the  French  are  un- 
can  Company.  friendly.  We  have  also  discovered  that  the 
English  are  with  us  heart  and  souL  The  Irish  are  doubtful. 
The  German  aristocracy  is  uncertain,  although  the  German 
people  are  our  friends.  But  there  is  an  exception,  and  we 
want  the  American  people  to  note  it.  There  is  a  steamship 
corporation  called  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Com- 
pany. This  concern  has  for  many  years  been  carrying  well- 
to-do  Americans  across  the  Atlantic  to  disburse  millions  of 
money  in  Europe.  These  Americans  have  paid  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  Hamburg-American  Company.  In 
return,  that  company  has  been  dumping  upon  our  shores  the 
halt,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  imbecile,  and  the  diseased. 
Now  it  is  further  showing  its  friendship  for  America.  The 
Hamburg-American  Company  has  sold  to  the  Spanish 
Government  two  of  its  fastest  steamers.  They  are  now 
called  the  Rapido  and  the  Patria,  and  are  being  fitted  up 
at  Cadiz  with  heavy  batteries  to  fire  upon  American  ships 
and  to  kill  American  sailors.  This  is  the  Hamburg- 
American  Company's  idea  of  gratitude.  Other  transatlantic 
steamship  companies  refused  to  sell  ships  to  Spain.  We 
hope  the  American  people  will  remember  the  Hamburg- 
American  Steamship  Company.  If  after  this  any  American 
sails  on  one  of  their  steamers,  he  deserves  to  go  to  the 
bottom,  and  we  hope  he  will. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  speak  of  the  recent  convention  of 
Republican  tne  league  °f  Republican  Clubs.      It  was  a 

Lbagub  for  most  notable  gathering,  and  the  first  political 

Holding  Cuba,  gathering  in  the  United  States  since  the 
declaration  of  war.  Not  the  least  notable  feature  connected 
with  its  deliberations  was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  plat- 
form containing  the  following  plank  : 

"We  pledge  our  loyal  and  unceasing  efforts  to  make  the  war  a 
glorious  success,  asking  that  it  shall  not  -cease  until  the  valor  of 
Sampson  and  Dewey,  Schley  and  Miles,  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  President  McKinley, 
shall  plant  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  walls  of  Manila,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  shores  of  Cuba." 

While  this  is  not  a  declaration  that  the  United  States  shall 
hold  the  Spanish  colonies  mentioned,  it  certainly  comes  very 
near  to  it.  The  temper  of  the  convention  showed  plainly 
that  the  members  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  retaining 
our  hold  upon  the  Philippines.  An  eloquent  speech  was 
made  by   General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,   in  which  he  squarely 


The  most  interesting  of  recent  political  events  in  the  local 
Candidates  **e^  's  lfae  convention  of  the   League  of 

Before  the  Re-  Republican  Clubs,  which  may  be  said  to 
publican  League.  De  tne  first  actjve  move  jn  the  campaign 
that  will  end  with  the  State  election  in  November  next. 
The  proceedings  at  the  convention  gave  the  first  definite 
idea  of  the  relative  strength  of  some  of  the  leading  candi- 
dates, though  any  action  favoring  any  one  of  these  candidates 
was  studiously  avoided,  and  is,  indeed,  without  the  purposes 
of  the  league.  The  California  State  League  is  a  branch  of 
the  National  Republican  League,  which  was  organized  in  the 
East  about  eleven  years  ago  with  the  purpose  of  having  an 
organization  throughout  the  country  that  should  supplement 
the  action  of  the  regular  committees  and  work  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party.  Any  attempt  upon  its  part 
to  promote  the  interests  of  an  individual  candidate  ii 
vance  of  the  nominations  by  the  convention  would  at 
destroy  its  usefulness.  The  branch  in  this  State  was  0 
ganized  two  years  ago  under  the  presidency  of  Arthrr 
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Kinney,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  just  been  succeeded  by 
Colonel  George  Stone. 

While  the  convention  was  thus  careful  to  take  no  direct 
action  that  would  advance  the  interests  of  any  particular 
candidate,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  certain  in- 
dications as  to  the  prospects  of  some  of  them.  They  were 
present  in  force,  and  looked  upon  the  occasion  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  effective  political  work.  The  most  interest- 
ing contest  was  that  between  the  two  gubernatorial  candidates 
from  Alameda  County.  Davis  and  Pardee  were  the  only 
two  out  of  the  host  of  aspirants  to  the  governorship  who 
were  called  upon  to  address  the  convention,  and  the  only  two 
who  were  at  all  prominent  in  its  deliberations.  For  two  or 
three  weeks  there  has  been  a  battle  royal  in  the  clubs  of 
Alameda  County  between  the  friends  and  supporters  of  these 
two  candidates,  and  the  result  has  been  a  victory  for  Pardee. 
In  most  cases  Davis  had  the  officers  with  him,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  they  tried  to  shut  the  Pardee  faction  out  of  the 
voting.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  Pardee  succeeded  in 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  his  followers  present  to  defeat 
the  plans  of  the  Davis  forces.  In  one  case,  after  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Pardee  men  had  captured  the  meeting,  the 
gas  was  turned  out,  and  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  hall. 
They  persisted,  however,  and  elected  their  delegates.  In 
the  Alameda  County  branch  of  the  league  a  printed  ticket 
containing  the  names  of  thirty-eight  supporters  of  Davis  for 
delegates  was  circulated.  Pardee's  followers  fought  fiercely 
against  this,  and  forced  a  compromise,  by  which  nineteen 
from  each  faction  were  selected.  As  the  president  and  sec- 
retary-— both  Davis  men — were  also  ex-officio  delegates,  there 
was  a  slight  advantage  in  this  for  Davis.  The  final  result 
was  that,  when  the  Alameda  delegation  was  organized,  a 
Pardee  man  was  elected  chairman  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  followers  of  Davis,  and  Pardee  scored  another  victory 
in  the  organization  of  the  third  congressional  convention. 
An  event  of  wider  significance  was  the  interruption  of  Gen- 
eral Barnes's  eloquent  address  of  welcome  by  the  applause 
of  the  convention  that  greeted  Pardee  as  he  entered  the  halL 

The  delegates  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  in- 
tended to  ask  for  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  gov- 
ernor should  be  selected  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  while  the  south  should  have  the  senator.  This  point 
was  not  pressed,  however,  as  it  was  recognized  as  a  matter 
for  the  State  convention  rather  than  for  the  league,  as  was 
Wolfe's  resolution  regarding  religious  tolerance.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  southern  delegates  was  significant,  however,  and 
it  practically  puts  a  quietus  on  Henry  T.  Gage's  boom  for 
governor.  That  boom  was  started  and  is  being  fostered  by 
certain  politicians  in  this  part  of  the  State  who  aspire  to 
secure  the  senatorial  toga  for  themselves,  and  hope  to  shut 
out  southern  opposition  by  selecting  the  gubernatorial  can- 
didate from  Los  Angeles.  A  candidate  coming  to  the  con- 
vention without  the  support  of  his  own  section  of  the  State, 
however,  would  have  but  little  prospect  of  securing  the 
nomination.  State  Senator  Bulla  was  the  only  senatorial 
candidate  who  was  called  upon  to  address  the  convention  ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  a 
cold.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  and  his  manager  were  promi- 
nent and  active  among  the  delegates  advancing  his  sen- 
atorial ambition,  but  he  had  no  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  convention.  Among  the  minor  candidates,  James  Mc- 
Lachlan,  who  aspires  to  Congress,  and  Judge  N.  Black- 
stock,  who  would  like  to  be  a  railroad  commissioner  from 
the  third  district,  were  pushed  to  the  front  by  the  delegates 
from  the  sixth  district,  and  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  a  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  seventh  district,  was  made  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  his  delegation,  though  M.  J.  Daniels,  of 
Riverside,  was  actively  pushing  his  own  candidacy  among 
the  delegates. 

The  present  war  knocks  in  the  head  an  ancient  maxim 
Kinc  Demos  which  a  poet  crystallized  into  verse — "  War 
was  is   a   game   which,  were   the   peoples  wise, 

foe  War.  kings  should  not  play  at."     This  war  is  not 

the  work  of  kings  or  rulers.  President  McKinley  did  not 
want  a  war,  and  neither  did  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  or 
Prime  Minister  Sagasta.  But  war  was  inevitable  —  the 
American  people  demanded  it  and  the  Spanish  people 
forced  Sagasta  to  fight.  In  this  case  it  was  the  people — 
King  Demos  cried  for  war. 

From  the  latest  cables  from  Manila  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Cuban  and  Philippine    insurgents   are    making    it   very 

Philippine  lively  for  the  Spanish  in  the  outskirts  of  that 

Insurgents.  citv_     There  has  not  been  a  single  instance 

in  the  "Cuban  war"  of  the  Cubans  ever  daring  to  attack  a 
fortified  city.  In  fact,  they  have  never  ventured  within  five 
mile;  of  a  fortified  city.  The  Philippine  insurgents  have 
doTie  more  fighting  in  the  last  three  weeks  than  the  Cuban 
ins  irgents  have  done  in  the  last  three  years.  General 
G.imez,  commander  oi  the  Cuban  insurgents,  ought  to  send 
to  Manila  and  borrow  a  few  Philippine  insurgents  from 
General  Aguinaldo.  The  Cuban  insurgents  seem  to  be  the 
wrong  brand. 


NUGGETS'S    FORTUNE. 

A  Pioneer's  Story. 

How  the  spruce-looking  stranger  got  into  the  little,  old, 
dilapidated  town  up  in  the  Sierras  none  of  its  inhabitants 
appeared  to  know,  but  most  of  them  were  extremely  anxious 
to  ascertain.  Seldom  it  was  that  any  one  went  to  the  town. 
Apparently  there  was  no  particular  reason  why  any  one 
should.  The  surrounding  scenery  was  grand,  it  is  true, 
but  the  town  could  make  no  claim  to  being  an  essential  part 
of  the  grandeur.  Its  one  street  straggled  up  the  mountain- 
side for  a  short  distance  and  lost  its  way  in  the  forest.  A 
long,  ramshackle  "  hotel,"  several  despondent-looking  stores, 
and  a  number  of  saloons,  made  up  what  it  was  pleased  to 
call  the  business  portion  of  the  town.  On  all  sides  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  however,  were  the  imperishable 
evidences  of  what  this  little  town  once  had  been — the  centre 
of  a  natural  wealth  almost  inconceivable.  Vast  areas  of 
white,  and  yellow,  and  reddish  clay  ;  mountains  seamed, 
and  gashed,  and  cut  in  twain  ;  miles  of  rusty  and  disjointed 
gigantic  iron-pipes — told  of  the  days  when  the  miners  with 
hydraulic  guns  "  held  up"  Nature  and  forced  it  to  deliver  its 
treasure. 

But  all  that  was  long  ago,  and  is  only  a  pleasant  memory 
with  the  little  town  now,  and  to  the  stranger's  not  unnatural 
inquiry  as  to  how  the  people  supported  themselves,  came  the 
cheerful  and  cannibalistic  reply  that  they  "  lived  on  one  an- 
other." 

The  stranger  sat  on  a  box  outside  one  of  the  stores,  be- 
side one  of  the  citizens,  and  soon  found  himself  listening  to 
a  monologue  offered  for  his  entertainment.  It  would  have 
been  a  dialogue  between  them,  but  the  entertainer  would  not 
have  it  that  way.  An  old  man,  with  grizzled  beard  and 
weather-beaten  face,  was  he.  The  stranger  noticed,  with 
some  surprise,  that,  although  stained  and  rusty,  his  long  frock- 
coat  and  the  trousers  stuck  into  his  boots  were  of  good  broad- 
cloth. A  very  conspicuous  watch-chain,  a  huge  diamond  pin 
in  a  setting  of  tobacco-stained  shirt-front,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  a  collar,  made  up  a  somewhat  incongruous 
appearance. 

"Yes,  you're  right,"  began  the  entertainer,  starting  the 
monologue  with  considerable  energy,  "this  town  ain't  worth 
a  whoop  in  hell  to-day,  but  you  oughter  seen  it  onct.  Ain't 
a  forty-niner  myself,  and  you  got  to  make  a  good  deal  of 
allowance  for  what  some  o1  these  old  has-beens  tell  you,  but 
they  all  do  say  it  was  a  hummer  before  they  stopped  hy- 
drauleeking.  You  oughter  get  old  Nuggets  to  tell  you 
somethin',  about  it.  Ain't  ye  met  Nuggets  yet?  Well,  you 
should,  for  he's  about  the  only  sight  we  got  in  town< — only 
thing  the  town  brags  about  and  p'ints  out  to  strangers. 
Nuggets  was  here — or  somers  about  here — before  they  ever 
did  any  hydrauleeking — when  everything  was  placer  and 
sluice-mining.  He'll  tell  you  his  story — '11  tell  it  without 
bein'  ast.  I've  heard  it  so  often  that  I  know  it  myself.  He 
likes  to  hear  himself  talk.  He  was  one  o'  the  first  to  come 
acrost  the  plains — leastways  that's  what  he  says — and  when 
he  got  here  he  just  nacherally  stayed.  He  kem  around  by  the 
old  emigrant  trail  back  o'  Lake  Tahoe  and  into  Hangtown. 
Hangtown — ye  know,  that's  what  they  called  Placerville  in 
them  days — was  a  great  place  then.  Meals  was  three  dol- 
lars, and  so  was  beds  ;  whisky  was  four  bits  and  two  bits  a 
drink,  accordin'  as  how  you  wanted  it — and  flour  was  ten 
dollars  for  a  small  sack.  Course,  ye  know,  most  all  sup- 
plies kem  around  the  Horn  to  Frisco,  was  boated  up  to  Sac- 
ramento, and  teamed  out  to  the  mines  from  there.  Business 
was  good  in  California  in  them  days.  Most  every  one  had 
money,  and  it  twarn't  no  trick  to  get  it.  The  cricks  and 
river  bottoms  was  full  o'  gold,  and  any  one  could  take  a 
shovel,  pick,  and  rocker,  and  wash  out  as  much  as  he  liked. 
Course,  that  sort  o'  thing  spoilt  the  Argonauts,  as  they  call 
'em,  or  a  good  many  of  'em  anyhow — would  'a1  spoilt  most 
any  one.  Kinder  seemed  to  them  that  the  supply  would  last 
forever,  and  they  didn't  worry  much  and  wasn't  perticuler 
about  savin'  it.  They  was  all  about  alike,  and  after  a  fellow 
had  worked  purty  hard  for  awhile  and  cleaned  up  a  little  pile, 
he'd  get  to  thinkin'  he  needed  relaxation,  and  down  he'd  go 
to  Frisco  and  blow  in  his  pile.  Then  he'd  strike  the  trail 
for  the  gold-fields  for  another  stack  of  blue  chips. 

"  Course  every  one  had  a  partner  in  them  days,  and  this 
here  Nuggets  had  one  by  the  name  o'  Wilkins.  One  day 
they  kem  into  this  town  with  a  nugget  that  was  a  corker. 
Was  as  big  as  your  hat — red  cinnabar,  with  chunks  of  pure 
gold  stickin'  out  of  it  all  around.  The  jeweler  offered  'em 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  it,  but  they  wouldn't  sell  it. 
Nuggets  said  there  was  more  of  it  where  it  kem  from,  but 
no  one  believed  him.  Everybody  thought  that  Nuggets  and 
Wilkins  had  found  a  small  pocket,  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it ;  but  some  o'  these  pockets  are  good  enough  for  a 
pore  man,  anyhow. 

"  That  night  there  was  an  awful  wind-storm,  and  two 
days  afterwards  Nuggets  was  found  comin'  out  o'  Rattle- 
snake Canon  over  there  plum  crazy.  They  brought  him 
into  town,  and  all  they  could  get  out  o'  him  was  a  string  o' 
the  damnedest,  foolishest  words  ye  ever  heard  of.  He  didn't 
say  much  else  for  a  good  many  years  afterwards — youster 
sit  around  the  town  here  and  get  it  off  to  himself.  Went 
somethin'  like  this  : 

" '  Changed  all  the  trees  in  the  Rattlesnake — moved  'em 
and  mixed  'em  all  up.  Might  'a'  been  a  dream,  but  I  don't 
think  so.  Ask  Bill — he  knows.  Put  a  shot  in  her.  Seen 
rock  in  my  time,  but  no  rock  like  that.  Bill — damned  old 
fool — gits  scared,  and  we  kivered  her  up  to  come  back  to. 
Didn't  blaze  no  tree,  but  my  old  knife's  stickin'  on  the  moss 
side  o'  that  tree.     Might  'a'  been  a  dream.     Ask  Bill.' 

"  Course  you  can  bet  your  life  that  old  canon  was  pros- 
pected pretty  well  after  that,  but  nothin'  was  found.  The 
specimen  was  sold  and  the  money  divided  between  Bill 
Wilkins  and  Nuggets's  daughter,  who  had  to  take  care  o] 
him.  Wilkins  went  over  into  Calaveras  soon  after  that  and 
fell  down  a  shaft  about  five  hundred  feet  deep. 

"  Well,  time  went  by  and  the  law  stopped  hydrauleeking, 


and  purty  much  every  one  left  the  town  that  could  git  out  of 
it,  and  it  ain't  been  worth  a  damn  sence.  Nuggets's 
daughter  she  married  Bob  Hittel,  who  was  a  teamster  and 
didn't  have  much  of  it  to  do  neither.  They  was  pore, 
but  they  managed  to  make  a  living  and  keep  old  Nuggets 
besides.  Course  ye  know  the  old  man  couldn't  do  nothin' 
but  sit  around  and  talk  those  words  I  told  ye  of.  Every 
one  was  kind  to  him,  except,  perhaps,  Jake  Openheimer, 
who  kept  the  principal  store  then.  He  youster  rile  him  a 
good  deal,  and  josh  him,  and  ask  him  when  he  was  goin'  to 
open  her  up  ;  but  I  reckon  he  didn't  mean  a  great  deal  o' 
harm. 

"Every  now  and  then,  Nuggets  'ud  wander  over  into 
Rattlesnake  Canon,  and  spend  nigh  onto  a  day  there. 
When  he'd  come  back  he'd  be  worse  tuk  than  ever,  and  go 
moonin'  around  and  sayin'  those  words  :  '  Changed  all  the 
trees  in  the  Rattlesnake — moved  'em  and  mixed  'em  all  up. 
Might  'a'  been  a  dream,  but  I  don't  think  so.' 

"  'Bout  this  time  his  little  gran'son  was  growin'  up,  and 
Nuggets  began  for  to  take  him  along  with  him  in  his  trips 
to  the  canon.  Mrs.  Hittel,  she  objected  at  first,  but  when 
she  seen  the  boy  liked  to  go,  and  her  father  was  dead  set  on 
havin'  him  with  him,  she  didn't  make  no  more  objections. 
The  boy  yoused  to  say  that  while  they  was  in  the  canon, 
Nuggets  spent  most  of  his  time  huntin'  for  something  he 
couldn't  find. 

"  One  evening  in  the  summer  time,  'bout  ten  years  ago — 
I  was  here  then  myself — Nuggets  and  the  boy  kem  into 
town  and  gave  it  a  surprise  that  it  ain't  got  over  sence. 
You  can  believe  it  or  not  as  you  want  to,  but  he'd  got  back 
his  mind  all  right  and  talked  as  sensibly  as  I'm  talkin'  now. 
Don't  believe  he  ever  was  crazy  myself — just  think  he'd  got 
his  mind  set  on  one  thing  and  couldn't  get  it  off.  But  he 
was  purty  near  crazy  with  happiness.  He'd  an  old  rusty 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  he  kept  sayin'  to  us  all  the  time  : 
"Twarn't  no  dream  after  all — 'twarn't  no  dream.'  Seems 
when  they  was  in  the  canon  the  boy  got  to  playin'  around, 
and  crawled  under  a  big  tree  that  'ad  been  blown  down,  and 
found  the  knife  stickin'  in  it  underneath.  Course  ye  know 
what  that  meant. 

"  Well,  Nuggets  is  all  right  now.  So  was  his  claim.  He 
sold  it  for  a  purty  nice  sum  to  a  couple  of  big  mining  men 
down  below.  See  those  smoke-stacks  in  the  trees  over  in 
the  canon.  Well,  there's  a  fourteen-stamp  mill  on  the  spot 
where  that  knife  was  found. 

"Bob  Hittel  runs  this  store  we're  a-sittin'  in  front  of,  and 
Bob's  wife  owns  her  own  house.  Nuggets  has  a  mortgage 
on  about  everything  Jake  Openheimer's  got  left,  and  the 
boy — the  gran'son,  ye  know — he's  down  below  in  business 
for  himself. 

"That's  about  the  story  old  Nuggets 'II  tell  ye  when  ye 
meet  him.  Some  of  it's  true  I  know  myself  for  a  fact,  and 
I  reckon,  mebbe,  some  of  it's — well,  ye  know,  Nuggets  is  a 
Missourian  and  a  purty  good  liar  himself." 

The  stranger  arose,  stretched  himself,  and  striding  up  the 
street,  encountered  the  one-legged  druggist  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  his  store. 

"  Great  story  I  just  heard,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Been  talking  to  the  old  pioneer  ?  " 

"  Pioneer?     Why  he's  not  a  forty-niner." 

"  No,  but  he's,  a  forty-eighter." 

"  Who  is  he,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  Him?     Oh,  that's  Nuggets." 

William  A.  Taaffe. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1898. 


Although  it  is  often  said  that  some  men  die  of  over- 
work, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  such 
cases  there  had  been  no  overwork  at  all.  That  too  much 
work  has  killed  some  people  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  work  pure  and  simple  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  all  rare  causes  of  death.  The  mischief  is 
done  by  the  worry  which  often  goes  with  the  work,  and  is 
mistaken  for  it.  Worry  often  leads  a  person  to  practices 
which  are  themselves  injurious,  such  as  over-indulgence  in 
alcohol  or  tobacco,  or  perhaps  the  use  of  opium,  or  cocaine, 
or  chloral ;  and  disease  and  death  are  often  attributable  to 
the  action  of  these  poisons  rather  than  to  the  effects  of  work 
or  worry. 

•+  •  ^ 

Lieutenant  Carranza,  from  whom  an  important  letter  was 
stolen  recently  in  Montreal,  and  upon  the  charge  of  which 
Detective  Kellert  was  arrested,  declares  that  the  large  letter 
which  was  taken  from  his  desk — there  were  two  letters  in  a 
box  on  the  desk  at  the  time  of  the  abstraction  of  the  larger 
— was  of  no  great  importance,  containing  merely  formal  dis- 
patches to  Madrid,  but  admits  that  the  smaller  one,  which 
was  not  stolen,  would  have  led  to  sensational  disclosures 
and  probable  attacks  upon  his  life  and  that  of  Senor  du  , 
Bosc,  another  Spanish  diplomat.  It  is  significant,  however, 
<hat  Carranza  subsequently  offered  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  return  of  the  large  letter. 


The  pedigree  of  Admiral  Dewey  is  thus  given  by  the 
Washington  Post: 

Thomas  Dewey  carue  from  Sandwich,  Kent,  England,  in  the  year 
1633,  to  Dorchester.  Mass.  He  removed  about  1638  to  Windsor, 
Conn.,  where,  on  March  22,  1638,  ne  married  the  widow  Frances 
Clarke.  He  died  at  Windsor,  April  27,  1648.  Josiah  Dewey,  bom 
1641.  Settled  first  at  Westfield,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Lebanon, 
Conn.  He  married  in  1662  Hepzibah  Lyman.  Josiah  Dewey,  of 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  born  1666.  William  Dewey,  of  Lebanon,  Conn., 
born  1692;  died  1759.  Simeon  Dewey,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  born 
1718  ;  died  1751.  William  Dewey,  settled  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  ;  born 
1746  ;  died  1813.  Captain  Simeon  Dewey,  of  Berlin,  Vt.,  born  1770 ; 
died  1863.  Dr.  Julius  Y.  Dewey,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  born  1801  ;  died 
1877  ;  Admiral  George  Dewey,  born  1837. 

■*  •  »i 

According  to  a  daily  paper,  a  young  Dakotan,  not  long 
from  the  farm,  after  feasting  upon  all  the  delicacies  and  be- 
ing loaded  with  beautiful  flowers  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Red  Cross  reception  committee,  tendered  a  dime  to  a 
society  girl  in  payment.  When  he  was  assured  that  it  was 
all  free,  his  gratitude  was  no  greater  than  his  gallantry,  for, 
blushing  deeply,  he  said  :  "  Oh,  you  keep  it  and  buy  yourself 
some  gum." 


June  13,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


GOTHAM'S    SILLY    SEASON. 

Lack  of  Entertainment  in  the  Metropolis  — Geraldine  Bonner  Spends 

an  Evening  With  a  Fortune-Teller— The  Latest 

in  the  Gypsy's  Art. 

There  is  nothing  much  to  do  in  town  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  People  who  are  idle  and  have  not  yet  left  the  city  are 
put  to  it  to  find  ways  of  passing  the  time  that  are  amusing 
and  novel.  The  evenings  are  hard  to  dispose  of.  Theatres 
are  pretty  well  over  for  the  season,  and  roof-gardens  not 
yet  open.  One  passes  a  good  deal  of  time  driving  and 
shopping  in  the  day-time,  but  one  can  neither  drive  nor  shop 
at  night.  The  few  open-air  restaurants  have  not  yet  got  their 
little  tables  set  out  under  the  trees,  unless  you  count  the 
Vienna  Bakery,  which  has  a  sort  of  covered  court-yard  in 
front,  where  you  sit  under  a  roof  with  vine  covered,  opened 
sides,  and  look  into  the  garden  of  Grace  Church.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  little  bits  of  green  in  New  York — but  then 
the  Vienna  Bakery  ! — a  piece  of  pie  and  a  glass  of  milk  ! 
One  owes  one's  stomach  something  in  these  civilized  ages. 

To  discover  some  new  form  of  entertainment  is  to  offer  a 
boon  and  a  solace  to  metropolitan  mankind.  So  my  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  may  be  imagined  when  some 
evenings  since  I  was  bidden  to  a  "  Crystal  Reading."  I 
had  never  before  heard  of  a  "  Crystal  Reading,"  but  since 
then  I  have  learned  that  it  is  the  newest  and  latest  develop- 
ment of  that  craze  for  fortune-telling  which  has  distinguished 
mankind  since  the  family  of  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark  and 
so  considerately  and  conscientiously  repeopled  the  earth. 

Most  people  love  to  have  their  fortunes  told.  They  will 
all  deny  it  and  laugh  at  the  suggestion  of  such  a  thing,  but 
in  their  hearts  they  all  love  it.  Women  generally  admit  a 
liking  for  it  as  a  pastime.  What  they  deny  is  that  they  be- 
lieve in  it.  But  we  are  at  heart  superstitious  creatures,  and  all 
of  us  believe  in  what  the  cards,  or  the  hand,  or  the  horoscope 
tells  us.  Personally,  I  know  of  nothing  more  exciting  than 
having  your  fortune  told.  To  have  it  told  on  the  cards  by  a 
person  with  a  gypsy  suggestion — a  professional  person  who 
knows  how  to  tell  good  lies — is  delightfully  exciting.  If  all 
the  thrilling  things  foretold  for  me  come  true,  Monte  Cristo's 
career  will  be  tame  beside  mine.  This  is  the  secret  charm 
of  fortune-telling — it  gives  you  something  to  look  forward 
to,  either  a  fortune,  or  fame,  or  melodramatic  adventures,  or 
death  by  drowning,  or  divorce — anyway,  something  out  of  the 
common  run. 

But  to  return  to  the  "  Crystal  Reading."  The  seance  was 
held  down-town,  at  a  house  in  that  old,  reserved,  dignified 
quarter  about  Washington  Square.  You  were  requested  to 
be  on  time,  as  neither  the  crystal  nor  its  master  liked  being 
kept  waiting.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  nearly  an  hour  late, 
being  held  fascinated  in  the  square  by  a  patriotic  demon- 
stration of  trades-unions.  They  had  half  a  dozen  bands, 
each  playing  a  different  air,  and  what  between  the  attractions 
of  the  six  bands  all  braying  at  once,  and  the  crowd,  and  the 
conversation  of  a  strange  woman  on  a  bicycle,  with  whom  I 
scraped  acquaintance,  I  could  not  tear  myself  away. 

When  I  did  arrive  at  my  destination,  the  stance  was  in 
full  swing.  The  guests  sat  grouped  in  a  circle  round  the 
crystal  and  its  master.  On  one  side,  on  a  table,  stood  a 
zither.  The  windows  were  closed,  the  blinds  drawn,  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  the  city  shut  out.  The  room  was 
clearly  but  not  brilliantly  lit.  Everybody  was  silent,  save 
the  crystal-reader. 

As  I  dropped  into  a  vacant  seat  in  the  circle,  the  reader 
had  just  begun  to  tell  the  fortune  of  the  young  girl  in  the 
next  chair.  A  wire  connected  with  the  upper  crystal  was 
given  her  with  instructions  to  hold  it  loosely  in  one  hand. 
Then  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  she  was  born  was 
given  and  its  corresponding  chord  was  struck  on  the  zither. 
As  this  curiously  resonant  and  harmonious  sound  tingled 
loudly  through  the  silence  of  the  room,  the  reader  unveiled 
the  crystal.  It  was  a  perfectly  flawless  sphere  about  the 
size  of  a  large  orange.  It  stood  on  a  small,  ebony  stand,  the 
table  about  it  covered  with  a  yellow-colored  cloth.  From 
the  chandelier  above  depended  another  crystal,  shaped  like  a 
weight,  with  a  handle  on  the  top.  The  one  beneath  it  was 
covered  with  a  drapery  of  dark-purple  silk,  and  when  the 
reader  lifted  this  he  leaned  forward  and  peered  into  the 
crystal's  depths  and  began  describing  what  he  saw  there. 

This  first  fortune  was  not  in  any  way  particularly  interest- 
ing or  novel.  The  girl  was  told  to  ask  questions,  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  she  asked  whether  she  would  succeed  in 
some  enterprise  upon  which  she  was  starting.  The  crystal 
was  covered  and  rubbed  into  a  prophetic  state,  then  un- 
veiled, and  the  master,  leaning  toward  it,  plunged  his  gaze 
into  its  mysterious  depths.  But  its  answer  was  evasive  and 
disappointing.  Success  would  depend  upon  her  own 
efforts.  To  several  other  queries  put  by  this  same  sub- 
ject it  returned  the  same  colorless  answers,  translated  by 
the  reader,  who  sat  bending  over  it,  occasionally  covering 
ft  and  rubbing  the  cloth  round  and  round  its  surface  with  a 
large,  encouraging  hand. 

The  reader  was  an  exceedingly  fine-looking  man,  with 
white  hair  and  beard,  an  imposing,  rather  military  carriage, 
and  a  full,  deep  voice.  He  was  a  "  yogi " — or  maybe  it  was 
a"swami";  when  you  are  not  a  born  Buddhist,  you  are 
apt  to  get  mixed  up  among  these  fine  distinctions — gave  lect- 
ures on  Buddhism  and  the  Mahatmas,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Between  the  consultations  of  the  crystal  he  discoursed  on  the 
art  of  crystal-reading  and  kindred  subjects. 

Crystal-readers,  said  the  doctor — he  bore  the  title  of  doc- 
tor— are  born,  not  made.  Like  singers,  they,  however,  have 
to  cultivate  their  gift,  and  years  of  study  are  not  too  much 
to  bestow  upon  the  perfecting  of  this  rare  talent.  March  is 
the  month  in  which  the  true  crystal-reader  is  born.  Some- 
times his  advent  may  be  belated  as  far  as  April,  but  beyond 
that  he  will  be  no  real  reader  of  the  mysteries  of  the  gleam- 
ing globe.  One  of  the  attributes  he  has  to  possess  is  ".hat  of 
an  absolute  indifference  to  self.  The  ego  must  die.  Nar- 
row love  of  self  must  be  transmuted  into  a  broad,  catholic 
love  of  humanity.     The  mind,  too,  must   undergo  a  broad- 


ening and  softening  regimen.  The  keen,  piercing,  penetra- 
tive mind — "the  pointed  mind,"  as  he  called  it — is  quite  use- 
less to  the  successful  crystal-reader.  To  a  piercing,  concen- 
trated, exploring  gaze,  the  crystal  reveals  no  secrets.  Brood- 
ing over  it,  encompassing  it  with  an  egoless,  enveloping, 
gentle  scrutiny,  scenes  and  pictures  will  slowly  form  in  its 
shining  depths. 

Americans,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  rarely  crystal-readers. 
It  takes  the  mystery,  the  silence,  and  the  dreaminess  of  the 
Orient  to  develop  the  gift,  which  only  attains  full  growth 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tranquillity  and  contemplation.  We 
have  too  many  "pointed  minds"  in  this  country.  Also — 
the  doctor  sadly  confessed — we  are  all  too  fond  of  money, 
and  in  too  much  haste  to  get  it.  Even  the  serenity  of  the 
crystal  was  disturbed  in  our  turbulent  surroundings. 
Chicago  affected  its  prophetic  soul  exceedingly.  The  main 
trouble  with  Chicago,  the  doctor  thought,  was  greed  of 
money.  "  And  the  main  trouble  with  New  York?"  some- 
body asked.  The  doctor  pondered  over  this  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  :   "  Hurry." 

The  second  subject  now  took  the  wire,  silence  fell  upon 
the  circle,  and  the  long,  slim  fingers  of  a  musical  guest 
struck  the  proper  chord  from  the  zither.  The  reader  lifted 
the  purple  covering  half  off  the  magic  globe,  and  under  its 
shelter  let  his  soft,  ingratiating  gaze  sink  into  the  heart  of  the 
gleaming  sphere.  There  was  a  moment  of  portentous 
silence,  and  the  girl  holding  the  wire  stirred  uneasily,  so  that 
her  silk  dress  made  furtive  crisp  rustlings  in  the  stillness  of 
the  room.  The  reader  swept  off  the  purple  covering,  and 
looking  up  at  her  with  a  bright,  inquiring  gaze,  said  : 

"  Harry  !  Harry  !  Harry  !  "  Everybody  was  rather 
startled  by  this  sensational  beginning.  The  subject,  look- 
ing quite  embarrassed,  said  she  did  not  know  anybody  of 
that  name.  The  doctor  consulted  the  crystal  again,  per- 
sisted that  the  name  was  "  Harry,"  and  that  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  person  closely  connected  with  her  destiny. 
An  irreverent  member  of  the  circle  suggested  that  it  was 
"  Old  Harry,"  but  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  this.  We 
all  sat  staring  perplexedly  at  the  reader,  who  was  trying  to 
coax  the  crystal  to  be  a  little  more  explicit.  It  would, 
howeverj  only  repeat  its  call  for  "  Harry,"  and  then  added 
that  "  Harry  was  going  to  bring  Frances,"  and  that  they 
were  both  people  of  importance  in  the  life  of  the  person, 
then  holding  the  wire. 

This  fortune  was  much  more  interesting  than  its  pre- 
decessor. The  crystal,  though  of  a  somewhat  brief  and 
secretive  turn  of  mind,  was  inclined  to  be  more  explicit  in 
its  prophecies.  To  the  questions  she  asked  it  returned  fuller 
answers.  She,  too,  had  an  enterprise  afoot  which  would 
culminate  in  June.  To  this  query  the  crystal  responded 
that  disappointment  awaited  her.  But  in  October  she  might 
look  for  good  luck.  She  was  also  menaced  by  a  burglary, 
the  crystal  being  at  some  pains  to  describe  the  house  in 
which  it  would  take  place.  Finally  some  questions  as  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  distant  friends  drew  out  the  fullest 
most  diffuse  answers  it  had  yet  given.  These  seemed  to  in- 
terest her  deeply,  and  she  leaned  forward  listening  to  them 
with  a  heightened  color.  One  of  the  friends  was  described 
as  "sick  and  despondent,"  and  at  this  she  sighed  and 
nodded  her  head,  giving  up  the  wire  with  a  distant  air. 

The  three  or  four  fortunes  that  followed  this  were  of 
about  the  same  length  and  interest.  We  soon  became 
aware  that  the  crystal  had  a  distinct  aversion  to  answering 
personal  questions.  Queries  as  to  the  success  of  projected 
enterprises,  the  possibilities  of  journeys,  the  probabilities  of 
acquiring  wealth  or  fame,  all  drew  forth  the  most  non- 
committal responses.  The  doctor,  with  much  tact,  sug- 
gested that  an  engrossing  interest  in  one's  self  and  one's 
own  concerns  was  not  pleasing  to  the  spirit  that  made  its 
revelations  from  the  heart  of  the  mysterious  globe. 

Health  and  the  mental  type  to  which  the  subject  belongs 
are  matters  that  the  crystal  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to.  In 
some  of  the  fortunes  it  seemed  to  want  to  talk  more  about 
the  health  of  the  person  holding  the  wire  than  about  any- 
thing else.  It  insisted  that  several  of  us  had  heart  disease, 
and  one  man  was  told  by  it  that  he  would  die  soon  if  he 
did  not  stop  smoking  cigarettes.  Though  he  maintained 
that  he  never  smoked  cigarettes,  never  had  smoked  them, 
and  never  intended  to,  the  crystal  calmly  ignored  the  asser- 
tion, and  firmly  asseverated  that  unless  he  stopped  smoking 
them  his  decease  was  only  a  question  of  time.  As  to  the 
minds  of  the  subjects  present,  it  was  politely  silent,  but  it 
undoubtedly  responded  best  to  those  whose  mental  type 
was  serene,  deep,  and  unemotional. 

The  doctor  gave  us  quite  a  dissertation  on  the  different 
sorts  of  minds  that  the  crystal-readers  recognize.  There 
was  the  child  mind,  and  the  serene  mind,  the  mind  that  had 
leprosy,  and  the  mind  that  was  full  of  snake-poison.  The 
most  common  type  in  this  country  was  the  "  monkey  mind." 
Indeed,  the  doctor  did  not  actually  say  so,  but  we  each  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  thought  we  all  had  monkey  minds. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  mental  type  is  that  it  sticks  to  noth- 
ing. With  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and  energy,  it  flies  from 
subject  to  subject,  taking  up  each  new  fancy  with  fictitious 
ardor  and  dropping  it  as  soon  as  the  first  flush  of  its  interest 
is  over.  The  monkey  mind  is  quick,  alert,  and  by  no  means 
wanting  in  shrewdness  and  penetration,  but  its  unfortunate 
lack  of  stability,  its  want  of  depth,  its  strangely  irresponsible 
capriciousness,  render  it  impossible  for  it  ever  to  achieve 
any  real  success  or  execute  any  large  designs. 

One  of  our  party  was  destined,  according  to  the  crystal, 
to  high  distinctions.  He  was  a  young  lad  of  sixteen,  who 
looked  quite  overpowered  as  the  doctor  read  from  the 
crystal  the  lofty  honors  awaiting  him.  He  was  to  be  an 
epoch-making  writer  and  a  diplomat.  The  reader  thought 
that  the  scene  of  his  highest  triumphs  was  to  be  Geneva, 
but  Paris  was  also  to  see  him  doing  doughty  deeds  with  his 
pen.  None  of  the  rest  of  us  had  any  career  compared  to  this 
gifted  youth,  and  we  all  stared  at  him  with  proper  awe.  As 
for  myself,  I  did  not  dare  ask  the  crystal  to  what  glories  I 
was  to  attain.  I  was  too  afraid  it  would  tell  me  I  had  a 
"monkey  mind."  GERALDINE  BONNER. 

New  York,  May  26,  1898. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Admiral  Dewey's  only  son  lives  in  New  York,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  the  commission  business.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1896. 

The  Queen  of  Italy  speaks  French,  German,  English,  and 
Spanish,  besides  her  own  language,  and  studies  theology, 
biology,  geology,  and  botany. 

The  Crown  Princess  Louise  Josephine  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  is  con- 
sidered the  wealthiest  princess  in  the  world. 

Fa  her  Thomas  Ewing  Sherman,  of  St.  Louis,  son  of  the 
late  General  William  T.  Sherman,  has  been  made  chaplain 
of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Missouri  Volunteers  which  has 
been  mustered  into  the  national  service. 

The  last  direct  descendant  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  is 
living  in  Florence,  Italy,  is  the  Countess  America  Talon. 
Her  husband,  Viscount  Talon,  was  a  Frenchman  who 
fought  in  the  Crimea  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Sol- 
ferino.  They  were  once  rich,  but  the  widow  has  little  left 
to  live  upon  except  a  small  pension  accorded  her  by  Spain 
in  memory  of  her  great  ancestor. 

Baron  Dunsdale,  who  died  recently  in  England,  was  a 
baron  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  title  was  gained  by  his 
ancestor,  Dr.  Thomas  Dunsdale,  in  1762,  from  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia  for  his  services  in  inoculating  herself 
and  her  son  for  small-pox.  Besides  the  baronetcy  she 
made  him  her  court  physician,  a  councillor  of  stale,  and 
gave  him  expensive  presents  and  more  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  cash.  The  late  baron  is.  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son. 

Colonel  Charles  King,  the  author  of  so  many  army  stories, 
who  has  recently  been  taken  from  the  retired  list,  com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Philippines,  is  the  son  of  General  Rufus  King,  who  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Civil  War.  His  grandfather, 
Charles  King,  was  a  president  of  Columbia  College,  and  his 
great-grandfather  was  Rufus  King,  who  served  New  York  as 
a  United  States  Senator  for  twenty  years.  General  King  is 
fifty-four  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Day,  wife  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
is  now  the  "first  lady  of  the  Cabinet."  She  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley  were  girls  together,  and  are  near  neighbors  when  at 
home  in  Canton,  O.  Mrs.  Day,  though  an  unassuming  lady, 
has  the  charming  qualities  which  promise  to  make  her  a 
popular  and  successful  social  leader  in  Washington.  She  is 
not  in  the  best  of  health,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  speedy  resto- 
ration will  enable  her  to  take  her  full  share  of  the  social  re- 
sponsibility during  the  coming  Washington  season. 

Mme.  Adelina  Patti  first  made  her  de"but  as  a  singer  in 
Cuba  when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  and  still 
under  the  care  of  her  father.  The  family  was  poor,  and 
placed  its  hopes  on  the  remarkable  voice  of  little  Adelina. 
The  opportunity  to  introduce  her  came  at  a  concert  of  the 
Filarmonia  of  Cuba,  and  though  the  debutante  was  awk- 
ward, timid,  and  inexperienced,  her  success  was  complete. 
Mile.  Patti  was  deliriously  applauded  and  promptly  chris- 
tened "the  wonderful  child"  by  the  tuneful  Cubans,  and 
thus  began  the  prima  donna's  brilliant  career. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  fleet  on  the  China 
station  is  Sir  Edward  Hobart  Seymour,  the  son  of  an 
English  clergyman.  Since  his  twelfth  year  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  navy,  and  has  steadily  been  promoted 
through  the  grades  to  his  present  rank.  He  fought  in  the 
Crimean  War,  where  he  received  the  Crimean  and  other 
medals  for  his  valor.  He  also  wears  the  Royal  Humane 
Society's  medal  for  having  jumped  overboard  to  save  a 
marine  who  had  fallen  into  the  sea.  He  figured  very 
prominently  in  the  recent  jubilee,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
that  he  was  promoted  to  be  K.  C.  B. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  is  devoted  to  scientific  re- 
search, recently  addressed  the  British  Royal  Society  on  the 
subject  of  establishing  an  observatory  in  the  Azores,  which 
is  a  favorite  project  with  him.  It  would  not  be  intended  as 
a  place  of  outlook  for  astronomical  purposes,  but  for  seismic 
and  magnetic  observations.  The  Princess  of  Monaco,  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  is  a  native  American,  having  been 
born  in  New  Orleans.  She  is  a  Jewess,  and  was  formerly 
the  Duchess  de  Richelieu.  By  her  first  marriage  she  has 
two  children — the  present  Duke  de  Richelieu,  now  about 
seventeen,  and  a  daughter  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Alfonso  the  Thirteenth,  Spain's  boy  king,  amuses  himself 
by  drilling  a  company  of  guards  in  the  grounds  of  the 
palace,  and  in  one  of  the  apartments  are  toy  models  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  men  and  officers  of  the 
various  regiments  of  the  Spanish  forces.  These  are  placed 
in  formations  by  two  or  three  veteran  officers  and  perform 
sham  battles  against  another  crowd  of  toy  soldiers  supposed 
to  be  Americans,  which,  of  course,  have  to  suffer  severe  de- 
feat. He  has  also  models  of  different  warships  floating  in 
one  of  the  palace  lakes,  and,  in  fact,  every  possible  means  is 
being  taken  to  instill  war  into  the  mind  of  the  royal  child. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  is  making  lots  of  friends  in  the 
far  East,  and  a  rapid  reputation  for  being  a  good  fellow  and 
a  jovial  gentleman.  During  his  stay  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
Concordia,  a  German  club,  tendered  a  reception  to  Prince 
Henry,  brother  of  Emperor  William.  The  prince  was 
asked  to  make  a  speech,  but,  in  polite  language,  replied  that 
he  would  see  them  all  at  Jericho  first.  "Once  only  in  my 
life,"  said  he,  "  did  I  make  a  speech  [the  one  at  Kiel],  and 
I  shall  never  hear  the  end  of  that."  It  is  also  told  of  him 
that  on  another  occasion  he  walked  up  to  the  bar  in  the  Hong 
Kong  Club,  and  called  for  a  whisky-and-soda.  The  attend- 
ant pouted  a  portion  of  whisky  in  a  glass,  whereupon  his 
highness  said:  "Go  on;  don't  stop  till  I  say  'when.' 
That  fixed  his  status  all  right  with  the  Anglo-Saxons. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


June  13,  1898. 


FRANCE    IS    HEDGING. 


The  Military  Element  Still  Favors  Spain,  but  the  Bourgeoisie  Think 

of  their  Pockets— Paquin,  the  Man-Milliner,  Fears 

the  Loss  of  American  Custom. 


The  Spanish-American  War  continues  to  occupy  the 
major  part  of  the  public  mind  in  Paris.  The  elections  were 
unusually  quiet;  the  Salon  has  provided  only  the  dispute 
over  Rodin's  statue  of  Balzac,  a  matter  that  would  ordinarily 
result  in  a  duel  or  two  between  hot-headed  litterateurs  and 
artists,  but  which  in  these  times  simmers  along  as  quietly  as 
a  rehearing  in  a  musty  law  case  ;  even  the  theatres  have  little 
to  attract  in  them.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  entirely  recovered 
from  the  surgical  operation  which  she  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Pozzi  some  ten  weeks  ago  in  the  little  house  in 
the  Rue  d'Armaille,  put  on  a  new  piece  at  the  Renaissance 
last  month,  but  it  was  soon  withdrawn  in  favor  of  "  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac."  It  was  not  much  of  a  play,  but  in  one  re- 
spect it  was  interesting  :  in  it  Sarah,  who  herself  has  a 
grandchild,  had  the  role  of  a  widow  who  falls  in  love  when 
she  should  be  preparing  to  become  a  grandmother.  The 
object  of  her  affections  is  a  chevalier  d*  Industrie  who  has  an 
eye  solely  to  her  fortune,  and  she  is  rescued  from  him  by  an 
old  friend  of  the  family,  who  secretly  loves  her.  The  piece 
has  a  couple  of  good  scenes,  but  it  was  extraordinarily  faulty 
in  construction  and  proportion,  and  its  failure  should  be  a 
lesson  to  Sarah,  who  has  a  weakness  for  trying  the  work  of 
utterly  unknown  dramatists. 

Much  more  of  a  success  is  the  new  piece  Rejane  produced 
at  the  Vaudeville  a  few  nights  ago.  It  is  entitled  "Zaza," 
and  was  especially  written  for  her  by  Charles  Simon,  a  son 
of  Jules  Simon,  who  is  known  in  journalism  as  well  as  for 
his  official  functions  in  the  senate,  and  Pierre  Berton,  an 
actor  who  has  also  figured  as  part  author  in  several  other 
dramatic  pieces.  Though  it  was  brought  out  so  late — for 
the  Grand  Prix  will  soon  sound  the  knell  of  the  season  in 
Paris,  and  send  everybody  who  is  anybody  off  to  the  seaside 
or  the  country — I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  again 
next  year,  for  it  is  clever  and  entertaining.  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  provincial  cafi-chantant  diva,  and  even  such  a  brief 
glimpse  as  it  affords  of  life  behind  the  scenes  always  in- 
terests the  multitude.  In  the  first  scene  we  "  assist,"  as  the 
French  put  it,  at  the  toilet  of  Zaza,  the  provincial  Yvette,  in 
the  luxurious  loge  the  manager  of  the  St.  Etienne  has  pro- 
vided for  the  star  of  his  troupe.  It  is  a  very  realistic  bit  of 
stage  business,  and  the  squeamish  spectator  would  be 
shocked  at  its  naturalism  if  the  extraordinary  talent  of  Mme. 
Rejane  did  not  retrieve  the  situation.  She  has  a  role  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  display  her  talents,  that  of  a  daughter  of 
the  people,  brought  up  by  a  dreadful  old  theatrical  mother 
of  the  type  immortalized  in  Hale'vy's  Mme.  Cardinal, 
dragged  into  vice  by  hard  necessity,  but  still  retaining  the 
aspirations  of  a  good  woman  for  a  wedding  ring  and 
children.  She  meets  a  Parisian  gallant  of  the  coulisses  and 
thinks  that  her  dream  is  to  be  realized  ;  but  when  she  learns 
that  he  is  not  only  a  husband  but  also  a  father,  she  sacrifices 
herself  and  gives  up  the  love  she  will  not  share. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  war  continues  to  absorb  Parisian 
attention,  and  the  pro-Spanish  feeling  is  as  strong  as  ever. 
Only  the  other  day  a  French  lieutenant  wrote  to  one  of  the 
papers:  "All  our  sympathies  as  soldiers  are  for  Spain,  for 
the  poor,  soldierly,  and  chivalrous  hidalgo  assailed  by  a  covet- 
ous shop-keeper,  who  is  a  disciple  of  Montecuculli  in  believ- 
ing that  the  three  essentials  for  warfare  are  :  first,  money  ; 
second,  money  ;  and  third,  money.  Spanish  courage  will 
find  it  difficult  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  who  can  bom- 
bard the  entire  Iberian  peninsula  and  Spanish  possessions 
with  shells  filled  with  dollars — if  those  filled  with  petroleum 
and  melinite  do  not  suffice.  Little  is  needed,  however,  to 
save  Spain.  A  country  with  so  glorious  a  past  has  unsus- 
pected forces  in  reserve.  But  what  is  to  be  done  in  isolation 
and  abandonment  ?  To  conquer  or  to  die — and  Spain  is 
ready." 

This  is  Frenchly  flamboyant  and  vague,  but  it  expresses 
the  emotional  state  of  the  military  here,  which  has  been  not 
a  little  inflamed  by  Joseph  Chamberlain's  plan  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance.  It  has  stirred  up  all  France  as  a  further 
evidence  of  the  dark  scheming  of  "perfidious  Albion." 

But  the  military  is  not  the  only  element  in  French  opin- 
ion, and  the  bourgeoisie  is  badly  scared.  It  apprehends  the 
loss  of  many  good  American  dollars,  and  is  making  every 
effort  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  Its  attitude  was 
exemplified  by  Paquin,  the  great  man-milliner  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  who  was  interviewed  at  length  a  day  or  two 
ago.  "  All  my  American  customers  are  furious  against  the 
French,"  he  said  ;  "  my  business  does  not  show  the  effects 
of  their  disaffection  yet,  but  we  must  be  careful.  America 
is  one  of  the  largest  markets  for  French  goods,  particularly 
in  my  line.  The  woman  of  the  United  States  is  the  woman 
with  the  best  taste  in  the  world  and  who  knows  best  how 
to  spend  money  on  her  toilet.  I  have  many  American 
clients  now,  but  we  must  not  imagine  they  will  always  get 
their  gowns  in  Paris.  They  have  couturieres  in  New  York 
who  come  over  here  every  January  to  see  the  fashions,  and 
they  copy  them  well.  Some  of  them  pay  several  visits  a 
year.  I  know  of  one  in  New  York  who,  in  spite  of  her 
seventy  years,  makes  four  or  five  trips  annually  and  brings 
her  forewoman  with  her,  and  she  makes  the  poor  women  go 
about  so  much  that  she  wears  them  out,  bringing  a  new  one 
every  trip. 

"  American  women  can  get  their  fashions  indirectly  in  this 
way,  and  how  well  they  do  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
they  reach  here  in  May  or  June,  they  are  in  perfect  toilette 
de  saison.  It  is  only  the  most  elegant  among  them  who 
must  see  for  themselves  and  try  on  their  orders.  But  they 
are  turning  away  from  Paris,  and  in  time  they  will  say  : 
1  New  York  sets  the  fashion  for  the  world.'  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  '  ase  their  custom,  tor  they  know  what  they  want,  are 
alv  ays  on  the  lookout  for  novelties,  and  are  prompt  and  pre- 
cise .»n  business  matters.1' 

M.  Paquin  is  not  the  only  one  who  fears  to  lose  the  trade 


of  American  women.  In  addition  to  the  dozen  or  more 
great  dressmakers  and  milliners,  a  large  share  of  whose 
profits  is  made  upon  orders  from  across  the  water,  there  are 
the  great  stores  like  the  Bon  Marche-  and  Louvre,  the  hotel- 
keepers,  the  restaurateurs,  the  theatrical  managers,  even  the 
great  painters,  who  would  soon  feel  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican patronage,  and  they  will  not  let  a  sentimental  sympathy 
interfere,  if  they  can  help  it,  with  a  satisfactory  showing 
when  they  come  to  balance  their  cash-books. 

Paris,  May  24,  1 89S.  I         St.  Martin. 

ENGLAND    TO    AMERICA. 

[In  view  of  the  friendly  relations  at  present  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  hints  at  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  the 
following  stanzas  from  the  pen  of  the  late  poet  laureate  are  interesting  :] 
Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood, 

We  know  thee  and  we  love  thee  best, 

For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  ? 

Should  war's  mad  blast  again  be  blown, 

Permit  not  thou  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone. 

But  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with  ours. 

Hands  all  round  1 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  ! 
To  our  dear  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

O  rise,  our  strong  Atlantic  sons, 

When  war  against  our  freedom  springs ! 
O  speak  to  Europe  through  your  guns  ! 

They  can  be  understood  by  kings, 
You  must  not  mix  our  Queen  with  those 
That  wish  to  keep  their  people  fools  ; 
Our  freedom's  foemen  are  her  foes. 
She  comprehends  the  race  she  rules, 

Hands  all  round  ! 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  ! 
To  our  dear  kinsmen  in  the  West,  my  friends, 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


Baron  Pollock,  "  the  last  of  the  barons,"  who  died  a  few 
months  ago,  before  being  appointed  to  the  bench,  made  it  a 
practice,  as  is  usual  with  English  barristers,  of  receiving  into 
his  office  young  men  preparing  for  the  bar,  or  "  pupils,"  as 
they  are  called  in  England.  Several  of  Pollock's  pupils  be- 
came lawyers  of  eminence,  but  shortly  after  his  nomination 
as  queen's  counsel  he  took  into  his  office  the  most  extraor- 
dinary pupil  an  English  lawyer  ever  had  in  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min, then  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Benjamin,  though  he  had 
behind  him  a  long  and  distinguished  career  at  the  bar  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  at  that  of  Louisiana,  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  practice  his  profession  in  the  English 
courts,  to  begin  at  the  bottom  again,  entering  as  a  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  reading  law  once  more  in  a  practicing 
lawyer's  office.  His  probation  lasted  six  months,  two  years 
and  a  half  of  the  prescribed  time  being  dispensed  with,  and 
he  quickly  worked  his  way  to  the  front  at  the  English  bar. 
Pollock  was  at  first  disinclined  to  accept  Benjamin  as  a  pupil, 
but  a  visit  made  by  the  latter  to  Pollock's  father  made  him 
change  his  mind.  In  some  reminiscences  of  his  pupil  which 
appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Baron  Pollock  wrote : 
"  I  did  not  think  it  good  taste  to  ask  him  questions  as  to  his 
previous  history,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Civil  War  ; 
but  he  spoke  freely  of  these  and  other  incidents  of  the  se- 
cession in  the  pupil-room,  where  the  conversation  was  often 
not  only  interesting,  but  full  of  humor.  Benjamin,  however, 
often  came  to  dine  or  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  me  at  Put- 
ney, and  then  told  us  many  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
war,  always  cheerfully  putting  forward  the  amusing  side  of 
things.  The  only  two  injurious  acts  done  to  him  by  the 
Northerners  of  which  he  spoke  with  anything  like  bitterness 
were  that  they  burned  his  law  library  and  drank  his  cellar 
of  old  Madeira,  a  wine  much  cherished  in  New  Orleans." 


"One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  results 
that  the  war  with  Spain  has  developed,"  says  Arnold  White 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  "  is  one  that  has  at  present  attracted 
no  attention  ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  references  to  it  have  been  designedly  suppressed.  The 
effect  to  which  I  allude  is  the  division  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Nationalists,  caused  by  the  Roman  Catholic  sym- 
pathies of  a  full  half  of  the  party  led  by  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Healy,  and  others.  No  one  could  have  anticipated  that  the 
rescue  of  Cuba  would  have  inflicted  a  crushing  blow  on  home 
rule  in  the  centenary  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case.  Bitter  difference  of  opinion  rages  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Irish  party.  The  extreme  Catholics  are 
enthusiastically  Spanish  in  their  sympathies,  and  with 
difficulty  are  prevented  from  expressing  their  views  in 
public.  Discussions  marked  by  characteristic  acerbity  of 
manner  and  violence  of  language  have  raged  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  my  informant,  who  is  hostile  both  to  Spain 
and  to  Rome,  declares,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that 
a  further  split  among  the  vociferous  Irish  Parliamentary 
patriots  is  already  within  the  arena  of  practical  politics." 


In  her  recent  visit  to  Netley  Hospital,  where  are  confined 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  through  the  Tirah  campaign, 
Queen  Victoria  decorated  Private  Vickery  and  Piper  Find- 
later  with  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  story  of  Findlater  was 
already  well  known  to  the  queen,  and  Vickery's  bravery  at 
Saran  Sar  and  Dargai  was  called  to  her  attention  by  Sir 
John  MacNeill.  At  Saran  Sar  Vickery  attacked  single- 
handed  four  Afridis  ;  one  he  shot,  one  he  bayoneted,  one  he 
felled  with  his  clubbed  rifle,  the  other — thinking  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor — took  to  his  heels.  After  this 
Vickery  assisted  a  wounded  comrade  into  camp,  himself 
being  wounded  in  the  left  foot.  At  Dargai,  too,  he  again 
distinguished  himself  by  dashing  into  the-  thick  of  the  fight 
and  rescuing  a  comrade  who  had  been  shot  in  both  legs.  It 
was  this  last  act  which  won  the  coveted  decoration  for  the 
plucky  young  private  of  the  Dorsets.  Vickery  stood  up  to 
allow  her  majesty  to  pin  the  cross  on  his  belt,  but  she  would 
not  permit  Findlater  to  rise  from  his  seat.  This  was  the 
first  public  occasion  on  which  the  queen  wore  spectacles. 


ENGLAND'S    FRIENDLY    FEELING. 

Universal    Favor  of  an  Anglo-American    Alliance  — "  Cockaigne' 

Tells  of  the  Effect  of  Chamberlain's  Speech— The  Nayldr- 

Leyland   Dinner   to    the    Prince    of  Wales. 


Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  speech  has  been  received  in 
general  society  in  England  almost  enthusiastically.  People 
who  before  its  delivery  were  reticent  have  now  become 
quite  outspoken  in  favor  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance. 
A  retired  army  officer  said  to  me  the  other  day  : 

"  A  most  awfully  capital  idea  it  would  be,  I  can  tell  you, 
to  have  America  for  an  ally." 

"  And  you  think  your  opinion  is  general  among  English- 
men ?  " 

"General,  my  dear  sir?  It  is  universal!"  He  quite 
took  my  breath  away,  the  slap  he  gave  me  on  my  back  as 
an  emphasis. 

And  now  just  one  other  sample  of  the  general  talk.  Only 
yesterday,  in  one  of  the  clubs,  I  heard  an  admiral  of  the 
royal  navy  giving  his  opinion  of  Spanish  courage. 

"  We  hear  a  lot  about  Spanish  courage  nowadays,"  he 
was  saying  to  some  other  men  as  I  came  in  and  joined  the 
group.  "  But  what  can  be  said  of  Admiral  Cervera  and  his 
fleet?  Their  stealthy  dodging  and  hiding  here  and  there,  so 
as  to  avoid  meeting  the  American  squadron,  may  be  strategy, 
but  it  isn't  courage.  Let  us  call  things  by  their  proper 
names.  Such  were  precisely  the  tactics  of  the  old  buccaneers 
of  the  Spanish  Main — avoidance  of  fair,  open  conflict  and 
the  waylaying  of  solitary  ships,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ore- 
gon. There  isn't  much  courage  required  to  attack  one  ship 
with  a  fleet." 

"  But  that  was  a  grand  thing  at  Manila,"  said  one  of  the 
circle. 

"  What  was  ?  "  demanded  the  admiral,  quickly. 

"  The  Spanish  sailors  going  down  with  their  ships,  with 
the  guns  firing  and  colors  flying." 

"  Hum — yes,"  replied  the  admiral.  "  The  American 
frigate  Cumberland  did  the  same  thing  when  she  was 
rammed  by  the  Merrimac.  I  was  out  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron  as  a  midshipman  on  the  old  Calypso,  and 
know  all  about  it.  Then  there  was  the  Birkenhead.  There 
wasn't  the  excitement  of  a  battle  there." 

"  But  that  doesn't  show  the  Spaniards  were  not " 

"  It  shows  they  haven't  a  monopoly  of  courage.  Besides 
— now,  just  wait  one  moment,  please.  Have  you  seen 
Admiral  Montejo's  official  report  of  the  battle  ?  " 

"No,  I  haven't." 

"Well,  if  all  these  Spanish  ships  had  gone  down  with 
their  crews,  there  would  have  been  hundreds  of  men 
drowned,  wouldn't  there?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  Now,  what  does  the  Spanish  admiral  report  his  loss  at  ? 
Forty-six  killed.  All  I  can  say  is  his  ships  must  have  been 
awfully  short  of  hands." 

Quite  the  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  dinner  given  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  by  Sir  Herbert  and  Lady  Naylor- 
Leyland.  It  was  very  American  in  tone,  and  naturally  so, 
for  Lady  Naylor-Leyland  is  Miss  Jennie  Chamberlain  that 
was,  an  American  beauty  of  some  fifteen  years  ago  in  Lon- 
don society.  Among  the  guests  to  meet  his  royal  highness 
were  the  United  States  embassador  and  Mrs.  Hay,  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  I  suppose  it  is  pretty  fairly  well  known  that 
the  Duchess  of  Manchester  was  Miss  Iznaga,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  Miss  Vanderbilt.  As  for 
Mrs.  Hay,  the  embassador's  wife,  she  was  a  Miss  Stone,  of 
Cleveland,  O.  That  she  should  be  an  American  by  birth  is 
quite  to  be  expected,  and  I  do  not  mention  the  fact  as  one 
at  all  startling.  It  is  only  that  she  and  Lady  Naylor- 
Leyland  both  come  from  the  same  town,  and  are  conse- 
quently old  friends.  Judge  Wilson  of  Cleveland,  an  Ameri- 
can jurist  who  flourished  in  the  forties,  was  Lady  Naylor- 
Leyland's  grandfather.  Miss  Chamberlain  was  not  married 
by  an  Englishman  of  title  for  her  money.  I  do  not  think  she 
was  a  big  enough  heiress  to  tempt  English  fortune-hunters. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  an  amusing  scrap  of  conversation 
I  overheard  the  other  evening  at  a  dinner-party.  It  was  be- 
tween an  American  lady  (I  wish  I  dared  give  her  name) 
and  a  young  Englishman  possessed  of  more  money  than 
blood  or  manners,  as  his  remarks  showed.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  son  of  a  retired  brewer,  who  has  managed  through 
membership  of  the  Coaching  Club  and  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron,  and  consequent  possession  of  a  coach  and  yacht, 
to  get  himself  into  good  society.  The  subject  under  dis- 
cussion was  the  rather  worn  one  of  international  marriages. 
I  could  not  swear  that  he  knew  the  lady  was  an  American 
when  he  began,  but  he  found  out  pretty  soon. 

"  Oh,  ya-as,"  he  drawled,  "  our  fellows,  don't  you  know, 
marry  Yankee  gals  on  account  of  their  money.  They 
wouldn't  otherwise,  don't  you  see  !  Fancy  any  Englishman 
taking  a  Yankee  wife  who  hadn't  money  !  " 

Mrs.  Blank  gave  him  a  look. 

"And  our  gals,  don't  you  know,  marry  Englishmen  on 
account  of  their  titles.  They  wouldn't  otherwise,  don't  you 
see  !  Fancy  any  American  girl  taking  an  English  husband 
who  hadn't  a  title  !  "  — 

As  he  was  not  legally  possessed  of  the  right  to  put  even 
"  Esquire  "  after  his  name,  it  was  a  neat  retort,  and  shut  him 
up  like  a  knife.  He  sulked  for  the  rest  of  dinner,  and  went 
away  without  joining  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  after- 
ward. Cockaigne. 

London,  May  20,  1S98. 


Concerning  the  pronunciation  of  Commodore  Schley's 
name,  Mrs.  Nellie  Blessing-Eyester  writes  that  she  comes 
from  the  same  place  in  Maryland  as  Commodore  Schley, 
and  knows  his  family  well,  and  that  the  family  always  pro- 
nounced the  name  as  if  it  were  spelled  "  sly." 


Lady  Henry  Somerset  has  been  installed  as 
the  Duxhurst  Home  for  Inebriates. 
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LIFE    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

Vast  Resources  of  the  Country— Manila  by  Day  and  by  Night— The 

Luneta— Heavy    Taxes    and    Licenses— The    Spanish 

Army— The  Unhealthy  Climate. 


The  brilliant  victory  of  Admiral  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay 
on  the  first  of  May  ;  the  sailing  of  the  United  States  trans- 
port fleet,  composed  of  the  Peking,  Sydney,  and  Australia, 
a  fortnight  ago,  bearing  reinforcements  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  ;  the  contemplated  sending  of  thousands  more  of 
Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  ;  and  the  probability  that  they  will  be 
held  permanently  by  the  United  States — all  these  facts  have 
made  these  islands  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  There  is  not 
a  large  quantity  of  available  information  about  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  but  we  have  collected  a  number  of  interesting 
facts  from  various  sources. 

Manley  R.  Sherman,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  the  Philippine  Islands  after  a  residence  of 
several  years  at  Manila,  in  a  graphic  article  in  the  New  York 
Sun  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  its  cosmopolitan  people.  He  has  been  four 
years  in  the  employ  of  a  trading  company,  which  has  been 
buying  indigo,  camphor,  sugar,  spices,  and  hemp  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  thirty  years.  As  agent  for  the  com- 
pany he  has  traveled  over  all  the  larger  islands,  and  has  had 
unusual  opportunities  to  learn  much  about  the  archipelago. 
He  says  that  if  the  United  States  should  take  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  a  possession  they  would  have  a  most  valuable 
piece  of  property  : 

The  possibilities  of  the  Philippines  as  wealth  producers  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  exports  in  1897  amounted  to  about  thirty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  blighting  oppression  of  the  Span- 
ish on  every  enterprise  except  tobacco  and  sugar.  United  States  Consul 
Williams  at  Manila  and  I  have  discussed  many  times  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  the  Philippines  under  American  push  and  with  Yankee 
invention.  I  believe  the  exports  from  the  islands  might  be  increased  to 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  a  few  years,  and  to  much  higher 
figures  in  a  decade.  For  instance,  the  coffee  production  has  for  some 
occult  reason  of  the  government  at  Madrid  been  kept  down  by  a  system 
of  extra  licenses  that  one  must  obtain  to  plant  coffee-beans,  and  by 
heavy  import  duties  on  the  machinery  necessary  in  preparing  the  product 
for  market.  I  have  been  among  the  famous  coffee  fincas  of  Central 
America,  and  I  make  the  assertion  that  there  are  nowhere  in  Central 
America  land  and  water  facilities  that  approach  those  of  the  island  of 
Negros  for  growing  coffee.  The  exportation  of  coffee  in  1897  amounted 
to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  ought  to  have  been 
ten  times  that  amount. 

Tobacco,  sugar,  and  hemp  are  the  chief  products  of  the  Philippines. 
The  government  does  foster  these  industries  so  far  as  its  avarice  for 
taxes  will  permit.  Sugar  is  largely  grown  on  the  islands  of  Negros  and 
Samos.  There  are  large  Malay  towns  on  those  islands.  The  English 
sugar-buyers  over  there  say  that  there  is  no  cane  so  rich  in  saccharine 
properties  as  that  in  the  Philippines.  Notwithstanding  the  ridiculously 
crude  methods  of  cultivating  the  cane-fields  and  the  expensive  manner 
of  crushing  the  stalks  and  extracting  the  sugar,  the  profit  in  the  sugar 
industry  is  incredible.  The  extreme  richness  of  the  cane  makes  this 
profit.  I  know  of  several  Japanese  sugar-cane  companies  on  the  island 
of  Samos  that  have  made  as  high  as  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  every  year  for  a  long  time.  Yankee  invention  could 
easily  reduce  the  expenses  of  a  sugar  plantation  one-fourth.  No  people 
but  the  Japanese  in  the  Philippines  have  the  least  idea  of  how  to  make 
machinery  do  the  work  of  man.  Think  of  having  sugar-cane  crushed 
by  several  hundred  men  with  clubs,  when  simple  machinery  would 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  better,  cheaper,  and  a  hundred  times 
quicker.  The  indigo  industry  is  run  in  the  same  way  as  two  centuries  ago. 
All  the  tobacco  plantations  and  cigar  factories  are  run  by  Spaniards. 
General  Weyler's  two  brothers  have  the  largest  factory  in  Escolta — a 
suburb  of  Manila.  They  came  over  to  the  islands  about  eight  years 
ago,  when  their  pompous  military  brother  was  governor- general  of  the 
Philippines  at  a  salary  of  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  they  ob- 
tained concessions  then  that  yielded  them  immense  annual  returns. 

There  are  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand 
persons  employed  in  the  manipulation  of  the  tobacco  after 
it  reaches  Manila  from  the  plantations.  Of  these  laborers, 
Arthur  T.  Marvin,  writing  in  the   Overland  Monthly,  says  : 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  are  girls,  ranging  from  ten 
years  of  age  to  that  indefinite  period  that  follows  twenty  years.  The 
chatting  and  bustling  of  four  or  five  thousand  women  ought  to  be 
enough  to  set  any  man  crazy,  yet  the  superintendent  of  the  manu- 
factories is  a  hale,  hearty,  and  sensible  fellow.  The  noise  made  by  hand- 
ling the  tobacco  is  distracting  enough,  but  when  aided  and  abetted  by 
five  thousand  female  tongues  the  result  can  not  be  imagined  or  de- 
scribed. After  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over  the  employees  take  then- 
departure  from  the  factory  in  droves.  A  portion  of  them  proceed  to 
that  portion  of  the  bay  set  apart  for  bathing,  where  they  plunge  in  and 
enjoy  themselves.  While  the  natives  are  anything  but  cleanly  people, 
they  certainly  bathe  as  frequently  as  any  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
I  fear  that  while  they  are  fond  of  water  they  have  a  horror  of 
soap.  Every  evening,  between  sundown  and  dark,  or  by  moonlight, 
thousands  of  the  humbler  folk  come  down  to  the  beach  to  bathe  and 
sport  in  the  surf.  Here  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  married  and 
single,  with  no  more  clothes  on  than  when  they  came  into  the  world, 
can  be  seen  shouting  and  laughing,  jumping  and  plunging,  swimming 
and  diving,  and  having  a  jolly  good  lime.  They  do  not  conduct  them- 
selves any  more  indecorously  than  the  bathers  at  Newport  or  Long 
Branch,  and  no  scandal  seems  to  be  caused  by  their  habit  of  nude  bath- 
ing. 

Mr.  Sherman  says  that  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  parts  of  interior  India  and  Arabia,  he  doubts  if  there 
is  any  hotter  climate  than  that  of  Manila  : 

The  islands  reach  within  four  degrees  of  the  equator.  The  tempera- 
ture is  not  so  very  high,  but  the  humidity  is.  The  most  extreme  care 
must  constantly  be  exercised  to  keep  one's  physical  condition  properly 
toned  all  summer  long.  The  hottest  days  in  the  year  are  in  May  and 
June.  Fortunately  a  breeze  usually  springs  up  in  the  early  evening,  and 
that  tempers  the  atmosphere  so  that  one  can  get  some  sleep  if  he  is 
properly  fixed  for  it,  when  midnight  comes.  The  mean  temperature  at 
the  Philippines  is  seventy-two  degrees.  In  November  the  weather  cools, 
and  then  for  weeks  at  a  time  along  the  sea-coasts  it  is  about  as  near  per- 
fection as  any  one  can  imagine.  To  call  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February  there  winter  is  a  mockery.  For  seven  months 
in  the  year,  from  April  to  October,  no  one  but  the  poorest  laborer  goes 
out-of-doors,  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  between  eight  in  the  morning 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  In  Manila  the  whole  population  rises  at 
four  and  five  A.  m.  and  gets  the  work  of  the  day  out  of  the  way  before 
eight  o'clock.  The  houses  are  opened,  servants  clean  up,  merchants  do 
their  business,  and  the  school- children  are  busy  with  their  teachers. 
Even  the  civil  and  military  officers  attend  to  most  of  their  duties  between 
four  and  eight  A.  M.  Then,  when  old  Sol  begins  to  shoot  his  darts 
down  upon  the  country  more  perpendicularly,  the  whole  population  go 
into  their  houses  of  stone  and  of  wood,  with  heavy  roofs  of  tiles  and  a 
sort  of  asphaltum  found  in  that  country,  and  stay  there  until  sundown. 
It  is  a  land  of  siestas.  Every  one  who  can,  sleeps  there  all  day  long, 
and  slumber  there  is  reduced  to  a  science.  Hammocks  abound  and 
couches  of  bamboo  are  in  every  home,  hotel,  club,  store,  and  loafing- 
place.  The  servants  are  trained  to  keep  their  masters  and  mistresses 
comfortable  by  bringing  them  iced-drinks  or  a  tray  of  smoking  material 
whenever  they  awaken  after  a  nap.  All  buildings  are  erected  with  the 
idea  of  keeping  the  heat  out  as  much  as  possible.  Business  is  sus- 
pended all  day  long  ;  even  the  men  at  the  wharves  quit  work  for  six  or 
seven  hours  when  the  sun  is  highest. 


Living,  says  Joseph  Earle  Stevens  in  McClurJs  Magazine, 
is  dirt  cheap — if  you  are  not  fond  of  tinned  peas  and  aspar- 
agus, that  come  from  France  and  Germany. 

Our  cook  got  forty  cents  per  diem  to  supply  our  table  with  an  entire 
dinner  for  four  people,  and  for  five  cents  extra  he  would  decorate  the 
cloth  with  orchids  and  put  peas  in  the  soup.  As  a  servant,  the  native  is 
satisfactory  if  you  have  enough  of  him.  He  takes  bossing  well,  and 
you  can  punch  his  head  if  things  go  wrong.  In  fact,  he  rather  expects 
it  than  otherwise,  and  does  not  put  his  arms  akimbo  and  march  out  of 
the  house  when  you  mildly  suggest  that  the  quality  of  ants  in  the  cake 
was  not  up  to  standard.  For  ants  are  everywhere  ;  and  unless  the  legs 
of  your  dining-table  and  cook-stove  stand  in  cups  of  kerosene,  the  ants 
will  be  apt  to  eat  the  dinner  before  you  do.  For  wages,  these  boys — and 
they  are  called  boys  till  they  die— get  some  four  dollars  a  month  ;  and 
on  this  salary  my  own  servant  paid  ten  per  cent,  to  the  government,  sup- 
ported a  wife  and  two  children,  bought  all  his  own  food,  and  ran  a  fight- 
ing-cock. I  don't  know  how  much  he  stole,  but  he  used  sometimes  to 
call  on  me  for  an  advance,  saying  that  he  needed  funds  to  bury 
some  relative.  At  first  I  was  touched  at  bis  loss,  but,  later  on,  when  he 
tried  to  bury  his  mother  twice  over,  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  family-tree  in  order  not  to  be  led  into  paying  an  advance  on  the 
cost  of  two  funerals  for  the  same  person. 

Here  is  Mr.  Stevens's  picture  of  the  Manila  tram-car: 
It  is  a  thing  by  itself,  as  is  the  one  lean  pony  that  pulls  it.  It  takes 
one  man  to  drive  and  one  to  work  the  whip  ;  and  if  the  wind  blows  too 
hard,  service  is  suspended.  The  conductor  uses  a  valise  suspended 
from  his  neck,  and  whisdes  through  his  lips — up-hill  to  stop  and  down- 
hill for  the  starting  sign.  The  chief  of  the  rules  of  the  road  says  : 
"This  car  has  seats  for  twelve  persons,  and  places  for  eight  on  each 
platform.  Passengers  are  requested  to  stand  in  equal  numbers  only  on 
both  platforms,  to  prevent  derailments."  And  so,  if  there  are  four 
"  fares  "  on  the  front  and  six  on  the  back  platform,  one  has  to  shamble 
forward  10  equalize  the  weight.  Smoking  "goes"  everywhere,  and 
every  one  smokes,  even  to  the  conductor,  who  geoerally  drops  the  ash 
off  a  fifteen-for-a-cent  cigarette  into  your  lap  as  he  hands  you  a  receipt 
for  your  dos  centavos.  No  one  is  allowed  to  stand  inside,  and  if  the 
car  contains  its  quota  of  passengers  the  driver  hangs  out  the  sign 
Lleno  (full),  and  doesn't  stop  even  for  the  archbishop.  Sit  at  the  front 
end  of  the  car,  please,  if  you  fear  smallpox,  for  it  is  no  strange  sight  to 
see  a  Philippine  mamma  brush  into  a  seat,  holding  a  scantily  clothed 
babe  well  covered  with  evidences  of  that  disease. 

At  sundown  Manila  wakes  up.  Afler  the  principal  meal 
of  the  day  is  served,  at  about  six  o'clock — and  with  the  rich 
Spanish  it  is  a  ceremonious  affair — the  whole  population  goes 
out  for  a  walk.  The  Luneta  is  the  fashionable  promenade, 
and  one  may  there  see  the  best  social  side  of  the  Philippines. 
The  word  "luneta"  is  spelled  throughout  this  article  with 
one  /,  although  we  observe  a  discrepancy  in  these  various 
articles,  some  of  them  spelling  it  with  two.  The  word  in 
Spanish  is  spelled  with  a  single  t,  and  is  applied  to  the 
curved  row  of  dtess-circle  seats  in  a  play-house  or  any 
crescent-formed  piece  of  landscape-gardening.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  means  a  crescent.  We  may  add  that  in  Spanish 
all  words  are  spelled  phonetically,  one  of  the  double  letters 
beiDg  excised  when  it  is  superfluous.  The  Spanish  spell- 
ing was  reformed  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  since  then  every- 
thing is  spelled  according  to  its  sound.  For  example,  they 
spell  the  name  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  "Filadelfia." 
Mr.  Sherman  thus  describes  the  gay  scene  which  is  pre- 
sented nightly  on  the  Luneta  : 

It  is  a  sort  of  Fifth  Avenue  along  the  banks  of  the  Pasig  River.  The 
composite  character  of  the  population  in  Manila  makes  the  throngs  of 
people  along  the  Luneta  very  picturesque.  A  long  bridge  extends  along 
the  Pasig,  and  the  promenade  is  across  that.  The  shops  and  stores  of 
the  city  are  close  at  hand,  and  at  night  they  are  gorgeously  illuminated. 
The  street  electric  lights  shed  their  effulgence  on  the  moving  mass  of 
humanity,  and  the  music  by  the  band  enlivens  the  scene.  I  never  saw 
such  picturesque  throngs  in  America.  Every  one  smokes  a  cigar  or 
cigarette.  There  are  beggars  by  the  hundred,  Hindoos  and  Javanese  in 
their  native  garments,  the  Bocals,  or  native  Indians,  come  trooping 
along  in  bare  feet  and  semi-nudity.  There  are  the  latest  Parisian  styles 
and  the  raggedest,  poorest  people  imaginable.  Here  comes  a  family 
group  with  the  parents  at  the  head,  arrayed  in  garments  of  reds,  blues, 
and  purples.  The  father  strides  along  with  a  huge  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  wife  with  a  cigarette.  The  daughters  and  sons  are  close  behind, 
and  each  is  smoking  a  cigar  or  cigarette.  Next  follow  a  group  of  smil- 
ing, chattering  padres  from  the  numerous  Catholic  churches  or  the  great 
cathedral,  and  all,  too,  are  puffing  at  mammoth  cigars.  Then  there  are 
Japanese  by  hundreds,  Chinese  by  scores,  and  native  Malays  and 
Negritos  by  thousands.  They  all  wear  light,  flowiDg  garments  of  gay- 
colored  fabrics,  and  all  smoke.  Here  comes  a  company  of  native  girls 
with  raven  hair  and  the  blackest  of  black  eyes,  set  off  by  fresh  olive  com- 
plexions and  the  ruddiest  of  lips.  They  wear  black  lace  mantillas  on 
their  heads,  and  some  pretty  flower  decks  their  hair.  Their  dress  is  of 
loose  thin  red-and-white  fabrics.  As  they  go  sauntering  along  behind  a 
parent  or  chaperon,  they  roll  cigarettes  and  smoke  like  old  professionals. 
Spanish  soldiers  and  naval  officers  in  gaudy  uniforms  are  always  in  the 
throngs  that  promenade  the  Luneta  at  night.  Here  there  are  Europeans 
in  linen  suits  and  bamboo  helmet-hats.  Occasionally  one  may  see  an 
American  among  the  promenaders,  but  there  are  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Americans  00  Luzon  Island.  The  parade  continues  back 
and  forth  until  after  midnight.  Fashion  and  poverty  go  side  by  side. 
It  is  the  only  chance  that  lovers  have  to  see  one  another,  and  it  is  always 
amusing  to  Americans  to  see  how  these  young  folks  in  the  Orient  make 
their  passionate  longings  known  to  one  another. 

With  almost  any  other  government  over  them,  the  natives 
could  undoubtedly  be  peaceful  and  contented.  But  of  late 
years  the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish  has  increased,  and  the  poor 
people  are  desperate.  Among  the  countless  taxes  and 
licenses  that  the  people  are  forced  to  pay,  Mr.  Sherman 
mentions  these : 

All  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  must  pay  an  annual  poll-tax 
that  equals  eighteen  dollars  in  our  money.  All  females  must  pay 
fourteen  dollars  as  a  poll-tax.  A  person  must  get  a  license  to  gather 
cocoa-nuts  from  bis  own  trees  and  sell  them.  I  have  myself  paid  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  for  licenses  for  poor  farmers  who  wished  to  harvest  their 
indigo  crop  and  sell  it  to  me.  Every  article  of  furniture  that  costs  a 
sum  equal  to  two  dollars  in  our  money  is  taxed.  The  curtain  never 
goes  up  at  the  theatre  that  ten  dollars  is  not  paid  to  the  government. 
No  one  in  the  Philippines  may  kill  his  own  animals  for  market,  clip  his 
sheep,  or  cut  down  a  tree  without  first  paying  a  fee  to  some  of  the  army 
of  collectors  that  infest  the  country.  A  couple  pay  a  tax  when  they 
wish  to  be  married,  beside  a  fee  to  the  padre.  The  natives  love  showy 
funerals,  and  the  Spanish  decided  a  few  years  ago  that  the  grave- 
digger  must  collect  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  the  government  before 
he  can  bury  any  one  in  any  cemetery.  These  sums  may  seem  petty,  but 
it  should  be  considered  that  the  average  native  has  little  opportunity  to 
work  for  hire,  that  if  he  does  succeed  in  securing  employment  his  wages 
are  often  not  more  than  five  cents  a  day.  and  that  he  is  usually  unable 
to  dispose  of  bis  farm  products  for  cash,  being  compelled  to  exchange 
them  for  other  commodities.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  taxes  that 
I  do  not- recall,  there  is  a  tax  on  beasts  of  burden,  a  tax  for  keeping  a 
shop,  a  tax  on  mills  or  oil-presses,  a  tax  on  weights  and  measures,  and  a 
tax  on  cock-fighting.  At  every  turn  the  poor  native  finds  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  dire  necessity  of  paying  tribute,  and  he  frequentiy 
spends  his  life  in  an  ineffectual  effort  to  meet  the  obligations  thus  im- 
posed.    The  revenue  goes  to  Spain  to  pay  the  soldiers  and  navy. 

There  is  no  escape  from  these  taxes.  I  have  seen  women  whipped  in 
the  rural  towns  because  they  had  perhaps  failed  to  get  a  license  before 
they  sold  their  annual  crop  of  cocoa-nuts,  or  had  secreted  a  cow  or  a 
goat  so  that  the  tax-collector  did  not  see  it  in  his  official  rounds.  For 
the  collection  of  taxes  the  Spanish  have  revived  the  plan  which  was  in 
use  in  France  before  the  revolution  of  1789.  For  each  district  of  two 
thousand  square  miles,  a  tax-collector  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  province.    He  is  called  a  gobernadorcillo,  and  he  is  responsible  for 


the  estimated  amount  which  his  district  should  pay  in  taxes,  so  that  if 
collections  fall  short  he  must  make  them  good  from  his  own  pocket. 
He  has  under  him  a  number  of  deputy  collectors,  known  as  cabezas, 
each  of  whom  collects  the  taxes  of  from  forty  to  sixty  tax-payeis.  and  is 
personally  responsible  for  the  amount  expected  from  each.  If  they  fail 
to  pay  up,  he  distrains  their  property  and  sells  it.  If  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  fail  to  cover  the  indebtedness,  the  delinquent  debtors  are  imprisoned. 
1  once  saw  a  dozen  ragged,  hard-working  men  on  the  island  of  Samos 
who  had  lost  their  houses,  catile,  lands,  and  who  still  owed  sums  ranging 
from  two  to  forty  dollars.  They  were  being  sent  prisoners  to  the  jail- 
yard  at  Punta  Chavallas,  while  their  families  were  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

According  to  Joseph  T.  Mannix  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippines,  like  their  brothers 
in  Cuba,  do  not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  end  the  revolt,  but 
are  making  money  out  of  the  rebellion  : 

There  was  no  time  during  the  rebellion  when  the  saloons  and  cafes  of 
the  capital  were  not  filled  with  these  gayly  uniformed,  good-looking 
fellows — a  self-contained,  confident,  proud  lot.  There  were  dozens  of 
instances  where  officers  of  quite  important  rank  spent  weeks  and  per- 
haps months  about  these  cafes,  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  con- 
versing, having  a  jolly  lime  generally,  before  they  had  passed  out  be- 
yond the  capital  gates  to  take  a  look  at  an  insurgent.  The  men  who 
stuck  most  closely  to  this  congenial  pastime  were  loudest  in  their 
speech  as  to  the  prowess  of  Spain,  making  every  now  and  then  a 
patriotic  outburst  in  regard  to  great  glories  of  the  past.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  one  in  command.  The  great  majority  of  these  well- 
paid  officers  manifested  so  much  indifference  in  regard  to  the  insurrec- 
tion that  many  of  the  foreign  residents  of  the  city  actually  believed  they 
were  not  anxious  to  see  the  revolt  ended.  There  is  an  old  Spanish 
proverb  that  declares  ' '  when  the  river  is  in  flood  there  is  plenty  of 
wreckage."  .  .  . 

And  there  appeared  to  be  absolutely  nothing  that  would  interfere  with 
this  sort  of  "  campaigning."  The  report  that  the  insurgents  were  going 
to  attack  Manila,  and  at  a  time  when  they  had  great  numbers  only  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  city  walls,  did  not  disturb  these  military  geniuses. 
They  knew  that  for  twenty-five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  infuriated 
rebels,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  to  come  rushing  madly  and 
blindly  into  the  capital,  meant  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  the 
Spanish  residents — men,  women,  and  children.  The  Spanish  officers 
understood  that  perfectly  well,  yet  they  stirred  not.  This  sublime  con- 
fidence was  most  manifested  at  limes  when  the  conditions  were  the  least 
favorable  for  the  government.  When  native  soldiers  were  deserting  the 
imperial  ranks  ;  when  the  hospitals  were  crowded,  and  hundreds  of  tbe 
government  troops  were  dying  each  week  ;  when  the  natives  were  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  away,  and  were  given  battle  at  a  point  so  close 
that  the  report  of  artillery  could  be  heard  from  across  the  bay  in  Cavite  ; 
when  the  Spanish  treasury  was  depleted  and  the  poor  soldiers  were  un- 
paid, half-starved,  and  half-clothed  ;  when,  with  the  most  active  propa- 
ganda, the  attempt  to  place  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  of  Mexican  dollars 
in  the  Spanish  archipelago  proved  a  complete  failure  ;  when  the  trans- 
ports for  Barcelona  were  being  loaded  with  sick  and  dying  soldiers — 
then,  under  these  terrible  conditions,  the  great  cafe's  of  the  capital  rang 
with  the  merry  laughter  of  these  easy-going  officers. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  instinctively  an  industrious  people. 
This  is  manifested  among  the  military  officers  as  well  as 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.     Mr.  Mannix  adds  : 

The  military  officers  who  left  Barcelona  amid  much  outward  demon- 
stration of  patriotism,  after  proudly  declaring  their  determination  to 
"exterminate  ihe  hordes  of  thankless,  unappreciative  Filipinos,"  soon 
learned  to  take  things  easy  in  tbe  Philippines.  They  were  jojously  wel- 
comed at  Manila.  Their  arrival  from  the  peninsula  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  great  jubilation.  It  was  a  fete-day.  The  warships  in  the  harbor 
were  fully  "dressed,"  the  Spanish  tricolor  floating  from  public  and 
private  buildings,  the  captain-general  was  out  with  his  suite  and  brilliantly 
uniformed  body-guards,  all  the  troops  in  the  garrison  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms  were  in  line,  business  was  generally  suspended,  the  military 
bands  rendered  soul-stirring  national  airs,  and  as  the  welcome  troop- 
ship neared  her  moorings,  there  were  salutes  fired  on  land  and  on  sea. 
The  new-comers  were  royally  welcomed  by  the  captain -general  in  a 
characteristically  Spanish  speech — full  of  fire,  patriotic  sentiment,  and 
fulsome  compliment  to  ihe  fresh  officers  and  troops.  Then  there  was  a 
grand  parade  through  the  principal  streets  of  tbe  city. 

These  receptions  were  gotten  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
heart  into  the  miserable  young  conscripts.  These  "hurrahs"  were  so 
joyous  and  inspiring  as  almost  to  make  the  men  forget  ihe  physical 
troubles  incident  to  a  long  and  generally  unpleasant  voyage.  It  was  life, 
and  stir,  and  patriotic  purpose  for  a  day.  It  would  suggest  that  the  days  of 
the  insurrection  were  numbered.  There  were  speeches  and  patriotic  senti- 
ment enough  to  suppress  a  more  formidable  uprising.  But  this,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  Spanish  cause,  did  not  last.  The  peculiarly  humid 
atmosphere  of  Luzon  would  immediately  affect  the  new  arrivals,  and  the 
second  day  would  find  them  in  happy  converse  with  old  military  friends 
in  the  cales. 

That  the  climate  of  the  Philippines  is  particularly  severe 
and  unhealthy  is  evident  from  the  very  great  mortality 
among  Spanish  soldiers  during  the  rebellion  : 

During  the  fifteen  months  immediately  succeeding  the  outbreak  of 
tbe  insurrection  in  August,  1896,  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
twenty  -  eight  to  thirty  thousand  soldieis  sent  from  the  penin- 
sula died  from  the  effects  of  tbe  climate.  The  climate  is  so  severe 
upon  the  unacclimated  that  the  rebel  leaders,  very  early  in  the  revolt, 
decided  upon  a  defensive  campaign.  They  sought  rendezvous  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Luzon,  only  to  come  forth  occasionally  and  do 
guerilla  fighting.  They  thought  they  could  pursue  these  easy  tactics 
and  the  climate  would  do  the  rest.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  at  least 
five  thousand  Spaniards  died  on  account  of  the  climate.  Captain- 
General  Primo  de  Rivera  was  thoroughly  disheartened  on  account  of 
the  frightful  ravages  among  his  troops.  Although  the  insurrection  was 
very  formidable,  the  captain- general  declared,  not  more  than  six  months 
since,  that  if  the  rebellion  was  to  be  suppressed  it  would  be  by  native 
volunteers — that  Spaniards  could  not  stand  (he  climate  of  the  islands. 
The  captain-general  refused  to  ask  for  more  troops  from  Spain,  saying 
it  was  simply  murder  to  get  conscripts  from  home.  The  climate  is 
especially  humid,  and  in  the  low,  swampy  land  in  the  interior  there  is 
much  malaria. 

About  eight  years  ago  General  Manager  Higgins,  of  the  Manila  and 
Dabipan  Railway,  having  secured  a  concession  from  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, organized  in  London  a  party  of  about  forty  Englishmen- 
civil  engineers  and  others  who  were  to  survey  the  route  and  build,  and 
afterward  assist  in  the  operation  and  management  of  the  railroad.  Mr. 
Higgins  gave  special  attention  to  the  physical  condition  of  his  assistants, 
selecting  only  men  that  he  believed  could  stand  the  severe  climate  of  the 
archipelago.  To-day  not  more  than  half  the  members  of  that  party  are 
alive. 

The  average  native  of  the  Philippines  is  a  humble  and 
peaceable  sort  of  fellow.  He  has  very  little  education,  and 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  world  outside  of  the  islands. 
Gambling  is  universal,  and  there  are  lotteries  galore.  A 
genuine  census  has  never  been  taken  in  the  Philippines,  but 
of  a  total  population  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  in 
Manila  about  eight  thousand  are  Spanish.  The  troops  are 
relieved  there  once  in  two  years,  but  the  rebellions  have  been 
so  many  in  the  islands  during  the  last  few  years  that  the 
soldiers  have  been  kept  on  duty  at  Cavite  and  other  garri- 
sons longer  than  usual. 

Nearly  every  large  harbor  in  Cuba  has  a  fort  known  as 
Morro,  the  principal  one  being  at  the  entrance  to  Havana, 
Morro  in  English  means  "promontory,''  hence  Spanish  for- 
tifications erected  on  promontories  are  usually  designated  as 
Morro  or  El  Morro  (the  promontory). 


The  largest  proportion  of  single   persons  is  found   ir 
land  and  Scotland,  and  the  smallest  in  the  United  S. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

A  Princetonian  on  Princeton. 

"  Princeton — Old  and  New  "  is  a  charming  little 
reminiscential  sketch  or  under-graduate  life  on  the 
campus  and  within  the  ' '  classic  shades  "  of  Princeton 
University,  by  James  W.  Alexander,  one  of  her 
loyal  sons.  Naturally,  it  is  largely  made  up  of  anec- 
dotes and  personal  allusions,  but  there  are  also  any 
number  of  facts  brought  out  regarding  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  university  which  make  the  book 
of  interest  to  others  besides  Princeton  men. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Alexander  takes  pains  to  con- 
trovert the  popular  belief  that  Princeton  is  Pres- 
byterian. He  explains  that  there  is  no  connection 
whatever  between  the  university  and  the  church,  for 
at  the  granting  of  the  charter  a  pledge  was  exacted 
that  "the  institution  was  to  be  decidedly  and  essen- 
tially free  ecclesiastically,"  so  that  while  Princeton 
University  is  undoubtedly  religious  in  its  influence  it 
is  unsectariau,  the  Theologieal  Seminary  ia  Princeton 
being  an  entirely  distinct  institution.  According  to 
Mr.  Alexander,  also,  the  popular  impression  that 
only  young  men  of  considerable  means  can  go 
through  Princeton  comfortably  is  erroneous,  for  by 
statistics  recently  taken  it  was  found  that  the  aver- 
age annual  expenses  of  seven  students  graduating 
magna  cum  laude  were  $422.68  each,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  one  of  them  averaged  less  than  $300. 
It  would  seem,  too,  that  in  the  standing  of  the  men 
there  exists  a  healthful,  democratic  equality  devoid 
of  all  snobbishness,  for  many  scholars  have  earned 
their  living  by  catering  for  students'  clubs,  and  "a 
meritorious  student  of  gentleman-like  tastes  and 
manly  disposition  loses  no  caste  by  reason  of  such 
occupation."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
student  who  is  caught  by  his  fellows  cheating  at 
examinations  who  loses  his  social  status,  and  is,  in 
many  cases,  forced  to  leave  the  university — this  is 
since  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  "honor 
system." 

Princeton  takes  so  prominent  a  part  in  intercollegi- 
ate athletics  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  many 
innovations  in  games  and  sports  have  originated 
there.  The  "curve"  in  pitching,  in  base-ball,  was 
invented  by  a  Princeton  man  of  the  Class  of  '76.  arjd 
the  "  wedge,"  in  foot-ball,  was  evolved  from  ideas 
that  other  Princeton  men  gathered  in  the  study  of 
Ceesar's  "Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War."  It  was 
also  a  Princeton  man  who  invented  the  canvas-jacket. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  not  neglected  to  dwell  upon  Dr. 
McCosh's  presidency,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  He  speaks  of  the  venerable  man  with 
the  utmost  respect,  and  pays  a  glowing  tribute,  as 
well,  to  President  McCosh's  noble  wire.  The  en- 
dearing term  of  "  Old  Nassau,"  which  is  so  often  used 
by  Princeton  men  to  designate  their  alma  mater, 
originated,  Mr.  Alexander  says,  from  the  name  of 
the  first  college  building,  dubbed  Nassau  by  one  of 
the  colonial  governors  before  we  were  an  independent 
nation. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  interesting  incidents 
contained  in  this  entertaining  little  volume  of  recol- 
lections. It  abounds  in  crisp  anecdotes  of  college 
happenings  which,  with  the  attractive  illustrations  by 
W.  R.  Leigh,  make  it  as  delightful  a  glimpse  into  the 
pleasant  life  of  under-graduates  as  either  "Harvard 
Episodes"  or  "  Yale  Yarns." 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Stephen  Crane's  New  Tales. 
Even  the  most  careless  reader  of  Stephen  Crane's 
"The  Open  Boat  and  Other  Stories  "  can  not  fail  to 
notice  the  peculiarities  of  his  style.  There  is  not 
always  a  lively  interest  in  his  plots,  but  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last  a  series  of  pictures  is  presented 
to  the  reader  that  are  as  graphic  and  absorbing  as 
those  projected  by  the  kinetoscope.  Sometimes  the 
subject  chosen  is  interesting,  sometimes  it  is  not ; 
but  the  pictures  are  always  very  vivid,  and  one 
watches  them  curiously  until  the  last  one  ends  as 
abruptly  as  those  projected  on  the  white  sheet  flash 
into  darkness  when  the  end  of  the  film  is  reached. 

There  are  eight  stories  in  the  present  book.  The 
first,  "The  Open  Boat,"  describes  the  physical  and 
psychic  sensations  experienced  by  Mr.  Crane  and 
three  companions  during  two  days  and  nights  at  sea 
in  an  open  boat  after  a  shipwreck  off  the  Florida 
coast.  This  is  founded  on  an  incident  in  Mr.  Crane's 
career,  as  is  also  "  Death  and  the  Child,"  describing 
the  patriotic  fervor  that  seized  a  young  Greek,  a 
Parisian  by  training,  and  acting  as  war-correspondent 
in  Thessaly  for  a  Paris  paper  ;  the  young  man  is 
fired  by  the  sight  of  the  peasantry  fleeing  before  the 
invaders,  seeks  service  at  the  front,  and  is  finally 
overcome  by  unreasoning  terror  and  rushes  madly 
from  the  scene  of  conflict. 

Several  are  tales  of  the  South-Western  frontier. 
"  A  Man  and  Some  Others  "  relates  how  a  dare-devil 
American,  who  has  sunk  from  one  level  to  another 
until  he  practically  strikes  bottom  as  a  sheep-herder, 
is  killed  for  his  range  by  a  gang  of  Mexicans  ;  "  One 
Dash— Horses"  tells  of  an  American  traveler's  night 
experience  with  a  lot  of  semi-barbarous  Mexican  cut- 
throats ;  and  "  The  Bride  Comes  to  Yellow  Sky  "  is 
about  a  Texan  town  marshal  and  a  Western  "ter- 
ror." 'The  Wise  Men"  and  "The  Five  White 
Mice  "  tell  of  a  prank  and  almost  a  tragedy  in  the 
lives  of  two  American  youths  who  are  trying  to  drink 
them;  ,ves  to  death  in  the  Ci  of  Mexico.  The  re- 
main] ;  story,  "  Flanagan  "-  -in  some  respects  the 
1  in  -he  book — tells  how  an  American  sea-captain, 


after  delivering  contraband  articles  to  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents, is  pursued  by  a  gunboat  made  over  from  a 
yacht,  and,  being  too  hard-pressed  by  her,  suddenly 
turned  and  ran  her  down. 

Published  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  New  Mirror  of  Society. 

Robert  Herrick  has  written  a  new  novel  entitled 
"The  Gospel  of  Freedom,"  in  which  the  freedom  re- 
ferred to  is  found  in  the  life  of  the  restless,  gay,  and 
attractive  American  woman  of  society  of  the  present 
day.  While  the  book  is  ia  story-form,  it  presents  an 
earnest  appeal  for  tbe  personal  independence  of  the 
artistic,  receptive  woman  of  modern  development. 
The  author  displays  evidence  or  shrewd  observation 
and  an  ability  to  pierce  the  various  foibles  of  the  hour. 
The  doings  of  society  come  in  for  many  a  swinging 
criticism,  and  the  unsatisfying  faiths  and  beliefs  which 
allure  the  society  woman  are  discussed  with  refreshing 
candor.  The  particular  American  woman  around 
whom  the  tale  revolves  is  followed  in  her  sojoumings 
in  Chicago,  Paris,  and  Florence. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1-50. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  fourth  edition  of  "The  Celebrity."  by  Winston 
Churchill,  is  announced  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

A  few  weeks  ago  alarming  stories  were  being  circu- 
lated in  London  about  H.  G.  Wells,  the  author 
of  "The  War  of  the  Worlds."  It  was  reported  that 
he  was  dying  of  consumption.  If  so,  he  is  a  very 
untrustworthy  person,  for  only  recently  he  wrote  from 
Naples,  saying  that  he  never  felt  better  in  his  life. 

The  songs  which  are  scattered  through  Conan 
Doyle's  books  are  picturesque  and  have  great  spirit. 
One  welcomes,  therefore,  the  announcement  that 
they  will  be  collected  and  published  under  the  title, 
"  Songs  of  Action." 

Lilian  Whiting,  who  is  the  literary  executor  of  the 
late  Kate  Field,  has  presented  the  latter's  collection 
of  autograph  letters  from  literary  persons  to  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  The  collection  is  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Kate  Field  Literary  Memorial." 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  publish  at  an  early 
date,  in  book-form,  "The  Biography  of  William 
Shakespeare,"  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  which  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  in  the  last  published  volume  of 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  new  novel,  "Caleb  West: 
Master  Diver,"  which  was  published  about  the  end 
of  April,  is  undeniably  an  excellent  story,  and 
promises  to  outsell  its  predecessor,  "Tom  Grogan.'* 
A  first  edition  of  ten  thousand  was  exhausted  on  the 
day  of  publication,  and  a  second  edition,  which  was 
immediately  printed,  has  been  rapidly  taken  up. 

At  the  Principal  Probate  Registry,  in  London,  the 
will  of  Aubrey  Vincent  Beardsley,  who  died  at 
Mentone  on  March  i6lh  last,  has  been  proved  by 
Miss  Mabel  Beardsley,  the  sister  and  sole  executrix 
of  the  testator,  whose  gross  estate  was  sworn  at  a  little 
over  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  June  number  of  Harpers  Magazine 
Laurence  Hutton  bids  farewell  to  readers  of  bis 
"  Literary  Notes."  His  adieus  are  expressed  in  two 
or  three  brief  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  the  depart- 
ment which  he  has  conducted  for  twelve  years.  He 
withdraws  voluntarily,  he  says,  "  feeling  that  he  and 
his  readers  need  a  rest  and  a  change."    Very  true. 

"  Types  of  Literary  Art,  from  Chaucer  to  Arnold  : 
An  Introduction  to  English  Literature,"  by  Andrew 
J.  George,  of  the  Department  of  English  at  the 
high  school,  Newton,  Mass.,  is  the  title  of  a  book 
announced  for  publication  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  value  of  the  estate  left  by  the  late  James  Payn 
is  a  little  over  forty  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  free  library  at  Todmorden,  England,  there 
is  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique  collection  of  works 
on  tobacco,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
books  and  pamphlets.  The  dates  of  these  books 
range  from  1580  to  tbe  present  day.  A  German 
work  bears  the  date  of  1592.  Sixteen  books  were 
printed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  these  being 
King  James's  ' '  A  Counter-Blaste  to  Tobacco." 

At  one  time  during  its  publication  the  sale  of 
"Vanity  Fair"  was  so  small  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  its  discontinuance.  And  thus  through  its 
own  stupidity  the  world  would  have  lost  a  master- 
piece. 

Eleven  volumes  of  Audubon's  works,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  bibliophile  and  the  collector  of  Ameri- 
cana, were  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  recently,  at 
what  was  probably  the  lowest  price  paid  in  recent 
years  for  the  works  of  the  great  naturalist,  author, 
and  artist.  Eight  of  the  books  are  the  volumes  of 
letter-press  to  the  "Birds  of  America"  and  the 
"Quadrupeds  of  America"  ;  two  are  specimens  of 
the  original  "Quadrupeds  of  America,"  and  the  other 
is  the  1861  re-issue  of  the  "  Birds  of  America,"  one  of 
the  largest  and  choicest  books  ever  published.  The 
sale  was  for  the  estate  of  the  late  Aaron  Raymond, 
who  was  a  well-known  connoisseur  and  collector. 
The  price  at  which  the  set  was  sold  was  $1,100  as 
against  $3,800  for  the  last  previous  sale  of  a  similar 
lot.  W.  E.  Hall,  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  collector  of 
Americana,  is  the  purchaser. 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Biography. 

The  life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  upon  which 
Sidney  Colvin  is  engaged,  will  be  published  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  three  volumes — one  biographical 
and  two  of  correspondence.  Mr.  Colvin  has  con- 
tributed the  biography  of  that  writer  to  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography."  In  it  he  says,  re- 
ferring to  Stevenson's  youth  : 

"  Amid  the  biting  winds  and  rigid  social  conven- 
tions of  Edinburgh  he  craved  for  Bohemian  freedom 
and  the  joy  of  life,  and  for  a  while  seemed  in  danger 
of  a  fate  like  that  of  the  boy  poet,  Robert  Fergusson, 
with  whom  he  always  owned  a  sense  of  spiritual 
affinity."  Dealing  with  Stevenson's  marriage,  he 
says :  ' '  The  year  1879  was  a  critical  one  in  Stevenson's 
life.  In  France  he  had  met  an  American  lady,  Mrs. 
Osbourne,  whose  domestic  circumstances  were  not 
fortunate,  and  who  was  living  with  her  daughter  and 
her  young  son  in  the  art-student  circles  of  Paris  and 
Fontainebleau.  In  the  beginning  of  1879  she  re- 
turned to  California.  In  June  Stevenson  determined 
to  follow,  and  in  the  spring  of  1880  he  married  Mrs. 
Osbourne,  who  had  obtained  some  months  before  a 
divorce  from  her  husband."  He  brought  his  wife 
home  in  August,  1880.  "She  was  to  him  a  perfect 
companion,  taking  part  keenly  and  critically  in  his 
work,  sharing  all  his  gypsy  tastes  and  love  of  primi- 
tive and  natural  modes  of  life,  and  being,  in  spite  of 
her  own  precarious  health,  the  most  devoted  and 
efficient  of  nurses  in  the  anxious  times  which  now 
ensued." 

Quo  Vadis  ? 
[Read  by  Mary  L.  Bolles  Branch  at  D.  A.  R.  Confer- 
ence in  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  26th.] 
Whither  wilt  thou  go,  Columbia? 

Thou  hast  won  thy  freedom  and  thy  peace, 
Kings  and  Queens  have  watched  thy  stately  grow- 
ing, 
Fed  from  inner  forces  overflowing  ; 
Stand  apart,  the  while  thy  powers  increase. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go,  Columbia? 

Thou  hast  wealth  for  all  the  coming  years. 
Veins  of  gold  and  harvests  without  measure, 
Pastures  clothed  with  flocks,  and  untold  treasure  ; 

Rest  thee,  now,  set  high  above  thy  peers. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go,  Columbia  ? 

Restless,  watchful,  leaning  from  thy  place, 
Heardst  thou  then  some  distant  cry  of  sorrow, 
Tbreatenings  dire  that  bode  a  black  to-morrow  ? 

Yet  thine  own  are  safe,  by  Heaven's  grace  ! 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?    Dost  thou  remember 

All  thy  grass-grown  battle-fields  of  old, 
Roar  of  cannon,  thrust  of  sword,  the  dying, 
All  the  bloodshed,  all  the  moan  and  sighing  ? 
Thou  hast  had  thy  fill  of  woe  untold  I 

Think  upon  thy  homes  1     Dost  thou  remember 

How  fell  war  despoiled  thee  of  brave  men, 
And  how  women  waited  broken-hearted, 
Watched,  and  toiled,  and  prayed,  and  yet   were 
parted 
From  their  own  who  never  came  again  ? 

Whither  wilt  thou  go,  Columbia  ? 

Bide  in  steady  growth  and  peace  and  strength. 
Girt  by  lofiy  laws  that  fortify  thee. 
Never  foe  nor  traitor  shall  come  nigh  thee. 
Bide  secure,  and  let  the  world  go  by  thee, 

It  will  seek  to  be  like  thee  at  length. 

Hark  I  I  hear  Columbia  calling,  calling — 
"  Wait  not  for  the  fetters'  slow  decay  1 
Strike  for  freedom,  tarry  not  nor  falter, 
Kindle  a  new  flame  upon  the  altar, 
Herald  in  a  brighter,  nobler  day  !  " 

Hark  !  Columbia  is  calling,  calling, 

For  she  will  not  sleep  nor  dwell  at  ease  ; 
Pierced  by  all  the  sorrows  of  the  islands 
Forth  she  moves  from  prairie  lands  and  highlands, 
Calling  from  the  mountains  to  the  seas  ! 

Whither  wilt  thou  go,  Columbia  ? 
"  I  will  go  among  the  sons  of  men, 
Suffer,  if  it  must  be,  with  the  lowly, 
Rise  again  with  them  to  heights  more  holy, 
With  a  glory  greater  than  hath  been  !  " 

Wake,  O  sword  !  Against  the  faithless  shepherd  ! 

Fling  our  banners  out  to  hail  the  sky  ! 
Be  the  Lord  of  Hosts  swift  to  deliver, 
Then  again  shall  peace  flow  as  a  river, 

Gained  for  those  who  live  by  those  who  die  ! 


It  is  rumored  that  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  the 
novelist  and  playwright,  who  recently  obtained  a  di- 
vorce from  her  husband,  Dr.  Burnett,  of  Washing- 
ton, is  about  to  marry  Stephen  Townsend,  an  English 
actor.  He  is  thirty-five  years  old  and  is  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Townsend,  who  for  thirteen  years  has  been 
the  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand,  London.  Townsend  has  been  on 
the  stage  for  some  time,  and  made  his  de'but  under 
Comyns  Carr  when  that  dramatist  was  directing  the 
fortunes  of  tbe  Comedy  Theatre  in  the  English  me- 
tropolis. It  was  there  he  first  met  Mrs.  Burnett. 
Later  he  became  her  private  secretary,  and  assisted 
her  in  writing  "  The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe." 


SUMMER7  BOOKS 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street, 
Sent  on  Application. 


If  your  oculist  orders 
glasses,  bring  the  prescrip- 
tion to  us. 

We'll  make  a  pair  that 
he'll  approve  of. 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 

7  Kearny  St.  Opticians. 


Retiring    from     Business 

STOCK  and  FIXTURES  FOR  SALE. 

Cotumenrisg  at  once  we  will  gel]  all  books 
and  stationery  while  the  stock  lasts,  at  from 

IO  to  50   per  cent.  Discount,   special 

Discounts  to  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  when 
bought  in  quantities. 
STRICTLY  CASH,  nothing  will  be  charged. 

H.  R.  WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.        (Beach's  Old  Place). 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    KETAIN    IT 

—  IS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  — 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.M.,M.D. 

—  IN   HIS   NEW  BOOK  — 

"Heredity,   Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con- 
tains more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  subjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can   not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  -with  the  Argonaut  thus  ; 

The  Publisher's  price  is S3. 50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut is 4.00 

We    will  send  both;  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States, 

for 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
club  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SOME   PAPERS 
PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 


Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage) 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6* 


Sunday  Call 12  " 

Weekly  Call la  " 


Sunday  and  Weekly  Call.   12  "     

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPKECKELS,  Proprietor. 


Why  you  should  pay  more  than  One 
Dollai"  per  hundred  for  your  Visiting 
Cards.  My  price  for  one  hundred  best 
quality    cards    from    your   plate    is   only 

One  Dollar. 

ARTHUR    B.    PIEKSON, 
Bookseller  and  Stationer, 

318  POST  ST.  (Union  Square),  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAI. 
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A  Great  American  Jurist. 
'*  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  James  Kent,  LL.  D."  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  which  will  recommend  itself 
to  every  person  who  has  even  the  faintest  smatteriDg 
of  American  jurisprudence.  James  Kent  was  a 
lad  of  thirteen  years  of  age  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed.  He  grew  to  manhood  in 
Eastern  New  York  and  Western  Connecticut  regions, 
which  saw  Little  of  the  actual  effects  of  war.  He 
was  graduated  in  1781  as  a  bachelor  of  arts  from 
New  Haven  College,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Benson  at 
Poughkeepsie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  In  less 
than  fifteen  years  he  became  professor  of  law  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York.  Afterward  he  held  office 
as  an  assemblyman  from  New  York  city  and  re- 
corder, and  served  as  judge,  chief-justice,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  in  1826,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  sixty-three,  that  he  commenced  the 
crowning  work  of  his  Life,  the  one  by  which  he  is  best 
known  to  fame — the  preparation  of  his  "Commen- 
taries on  American  Law." 

James  Kent  was  especially  adapted  by  nature, 
training,  and  circumstance  for  the  work  he  did  so 
faithfully.  He  was  a  painstaking,  industrious,  and 
conscientious  student.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
fire  of  the  Revolution  had  burned  away  the  traditions, 
institutions,  and  usages  which  the  colonists  had  trans- 
planted from  the  mother  country,  and  to  bis  hands 
fell  the  great  work  of  reconstructing  from  the  scat- 
tered and  broken  debris  a  firm  substructure  for  the 
country's  future  jurisprudence. 

Here  is  a  word-picture  of  the  tender,  simple  heart 
of  the  great  jurist,  and  the  words  are  his  own.  After 
saying  that  he  married  at  twenty-one  without  a  cent 
of  means,  he  continues  :  ' '  Why  did  I  marry  ?  I 
answer  that  at  the  farmer's  house  where  I  boarded, 
one  of  his  daughters,  a  little,  modest,  lovely  girl  of 
fourteen,  insensibly  stole  upon  my  affections,  and  be- 
fore I  thought  of  love  I  was  most  violently  affected. 
That  charming  girl  has  been  the  idol  and  solace  of 
my  life,  and  is  now  with  me  in  my  office,  unconscious 
that  I  am  writing  this  concerning  her." 

He  died  in  1847,  leaving  a  large  mass  of  memo- 
randa and  letters,  which  have  been  collected  and 
edited  for  publication  by  his  great-grandson,  William 
Kent,  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$2. 50. 

English  Girl  and  Turkish  Colonel. 

"  The  Crook  of  the  Bough  "  is  the  title  of  a  new 
novel  by  Meme  Muriel  Dowie.  It  was  she  who  wrote 
that  clever  book,  "  A  Girl  in  the  Karpathians,"  a  few 
years  ago,  and  she  has  since  become  the  wife  of 
Henry  Norman,  whose  books  on  the  political  problem 
of  the  Far  East  and  whose  work  for  the  London 
Chronicle  are  well  known. 

The  story  is  not  an  absorbingly  interesting  one. 
Jslay  Netherdale,  a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty -five,  who 
is  the  companion  and  helper  of  her  brother,  a  young 
Parliamentarian,  goes  with  him  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  meets  a  Turkish  colonel,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  families,  but  himself 
a  great  admirer  of  England  as  the  exponent  of  mod- 
ern progress.  He  does  not  believe  in  sudden  changes 
and  violent  reforms  for  Turkey,  but  he  hopes  for 
gradual  improvement.  In  Islay  he  sees  his  ideal  wife, 
an  intelligent  companion,  rather  than  the  pretty  play- 
thing Turkish  wives  have  always  been.  She  returns 
to  London  and  he  visits  her  ;  but  before  he  comes  she 
remembers  the  advice  of  a  Parisian  countess,  that  it 
is  prettiness  in  women  that  attracts  men,  and  she 
makes  herself  femininely  beautiful.  This  change  in 
her  repels  the  Turk,  but  she  will  not  be  her  old  self 
again,  and  the  upshot  of  it  is  that  he  returns  to  his 
own  country,  to  die  prosaically  in  a  hospital. 

The  situation  here  discussed  is  an  unusual  one  and 
its  elucidation  does  not  add  much  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  ;  the  personages,  however,  are 
good  types  of  upper-class  English  men  and  women, 
and  their  ideas  on  fife  and  things  are  eminently  sen- 
sible. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

New  Edition  of  a  War  Story. 

"  The  Downfall,"  which  is  the  English  translation 
by  E.  P.  Robins  of  Emile  Zola's  marvelous  story  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  French  army  in  six  weeks  by 
the  Prussians,  has  been  recently  accorded  a  new 
edition.  As  one  of  the  most  stirring  narrations  of 
war,  the  new  edition  is  timely,  and  a  re-reading  serves 
to  impress  one  anew  with  the  strength  of  pictures  the 
author  drew  of  the  terrible  scenes  at  Worth,  Grave- 
lotte,  Mete,  and  Sedan.  The  reader  who  neglected 
to  read  it  when  it  was  first  published  some  six  years 
ago,  can  not  fail  to  find  it  well  worth  his  attention 
now. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Revolutionary  Recollections. 
Among  the  gilded  youth  of  Paris  who  sought  ad- 
venture under  the  standard  of  Lafayette  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  War  was  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Pontgibaud.  This  young  gentleman  joined 
the  Continental  army  at  Valley  Forge,  and  received  a 
staff  appointment  with  Lafayette.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  soldier,  and  had  good  opportunities  for 
observation.  He  participated  in  a  number  of  battles, 
and  was  near  to  General    Washington    when    the 


1  treachery  of  Arnold  and  the  capture  of  Andr6  were 
J  announced.    About  forty  years  afterward  be  wrote 

down  his  recollections  of  men  and  events.  His  nar- 
'  ration  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  translated  into 
:  English  by  Robert   B.    Douglas,   under  the  title  of 

"  A  French  Volunteer  of  the  War  of  Independence." 
j  It  makes  a  handsome  i2mo  volume  of  nearly  three 
1  hundred  pages,  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the 
I  author. 

i       Published   by  D.  Appleton   and   Company,    New 
I  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Publishers  in  Difficulty. 
The  Arkell  Publishing  Company,  which  publishes 
I  Judge,  Leslie's   Weekly,  and  other  publications,  and 
I  the  Judge  Publishing  Company,  have  gone  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  on  account  of  financial  difficulties. 
The  liabilities  of  the  Arkell  Publishing  Company  are 
put  at  $1,100,000,  of  which  5500.000  are  mortgage 
bonds  and  5600,000  are  on  notes,  open  accounts,  etc. 
The  cash  value  of  assets  is  5500,000.    The  receiver- 
ship was  precipitated  by  the  protest  of  a  note  of  the 
company  for  55,000  due  June  3d,  which  the  company 
could  not  meet. 

William  J.  Arkell.  president  of  the  company,  stated 
in  his  petition  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
is  51,000.000,  and  bonds  of  5500,000  have  been 
issued,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  the  company's 
property,  some  of  which  were  sold  to  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers, and  others  were  pledged  to  creditors  as 
security  for  notes.  There  are  notes  outstanding  for 
S57,ooo,  which  were  discounted  by  banks  and  individ- 
uals, and  were  mostly  placed  through  brokers,  many 
of  the  holders  being  unknown.  The  company  has 
endeavored  to  provide  means  to  meet  its  obligations 
by  selling  its  paper  in  the  market  and  discounting 
through  banks,  but  has  been  unable  to  sell  or  dis- 
count its  new  paper  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable 
it  to  do  so,  and  has  no  assets  on  which  it  can  realize 
quickly  without  a  great  sacrifice. 

New  Publications. 
"  The  Embassy  Ball,"  a  story  by  Virginia  Rosalie 
Coxe,  has  been  published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely, 
New  York  ;  price,  Si. 25. 

"The  Dull  Miss  Archinard,"  a  story  by  Anne 
Douglas  Sedgwick,  has  been  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  51.25. 

"Democracy  and  Other  Papers,"  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  has  been  issued  in  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  15  cents. 

"A  Born  Aristocrat,"  a  story  of  the  stage,  by 
Matthew  White,  Jr.,  has  been  issued  in  a  substan- 
tially bound  little  volume,  with  cloth  covers,  by 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

Henry  Wood  has  written  an  interesting  story  en- 
titled "Victor  Serenus,"  dealing  with  the  thought, 
customs,  and  religious  systems  of  the  Pauline  era. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price.  Si. 50. 

"  In  Praise  of  Omar,"  an  address  before  the  Omar 
Khayyam  Club  by  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  exquisitely 
printed  in  red  and  black  on  band- made  paper,  has 
been  published  by  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland, 
Me.  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Co-Opolitan,"  a  story  of  the  cooperative 
commonwealth  of  Idaho,  by  Zebrina  Forbush,  and 
"  The  Secret  of  the  Rothschilds,  "both  in  paper  covers, 
have  been  published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  25  and  10  cents,  respectively. 

The  Captain  January  Series  of  books  by  Laura  E. 
Richards  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
"Rosin  the  Beau."  The  new  book  continues  the 
story  of  some  of  the  charming  characters  who 
appeared  in  earlier  volumes  entitled  "  Melody"  and 
"Marie."  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  When  Love  Laughs  "  is  the  title  given  to  a  little 
volume  of  verse  by  Tom  Hall,  the  major  part  of 
which  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time.  All  the 
subjects  are  cheerful  in  tone  and  treated  with  modern 
flippancy.  The  book  is  daintily  printed  and  the 
pages  artistically  decorated  in  colors.  Published  by 
E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.,  Ne,w  York  ;  price,  51.50. 

A  new  book  by  Moses  Samelson,  the  author  of 
"Exemplified  Philosophy,"  is  "How  to  Right  a 
Wrong  :  The  Ways  and  the  Means,"  in  which  are 
discussed  such  topics  as  "Science  of  Government," 
"Education,"  "Labor,"  "Law,  Legislation — Their 
Uses  and  Abuses,"  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Tax," 
and  "  Common  Sense."  Published  by  F.  Tennyson 
Neely,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"  Songs  from  the  South- West  Country,"  by  Free- 
man E.  Miller,  is  a  collection  of  poems  divided  into 
four  parts.  The  first  division  gives  the  book  its 
name,  and  reflects  the  local  color  of  the  South- West, 
especially  of  Oklahoma.  In  their  order  follow 
"  Sonnets,"  "Miscellaneous  Poems,"  and  "Dialect 
Poems."  Published  for  the  author  by  the  Knicker- 
bocker Press,  New  York  ;  price,  51.50. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Strong  Worthington  is  the  author 
of  a  little  story  of  romance  and  war  which  has  a  local 
and  a  timely  flavor.  It  is  called  "The  Little  Brown 
Dog."  The  dog — a  company's  mascot  at  the  Pre- 
sidio— goes  away  to  war  with  the  regiment,  becomes 
a  hero  in  battle  by  acting  as  a  messenger,  and  takes 
an  important  part  in  the  love-affair  of  his  master. 
Published  by  Cubery  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  price, 
in  paper,  25  cents. 


BRITANNIA. 


Neutral,  but  armed,  she  scans  the  sea 
Where  moves  the  battle  to  and  fro — 
Stern  watch  she  keeps ;  nor  friend  nor  foe, 

Though  friend  or  foe  she  well  might  be. 

The  nations  see  her  where  she  stands. 
And  note  how  strong  she  is,  how  great  ; 
Neutral ;  she  seems  to  hold  their  fate 

Securely  in  her  iron  hands. 

Neutral ;  but  were  she  stirred  to  rise, 
Her  shield  to  snatch,  her  sword  to  raise  ? 
They  seem  to  see  the  world  ablaze 

And  flashing  crimson  to  the  skies. 

The  Tartar  horde,  the  Latin  race. 
Who  dare  not,  though  they  long  to  dare  ; 
Who'd  spare  not.  though  compelled  to  spare  ; 

Scowl  hate  at  her  they  dare  not  face. 

"  Lei  sleeping  dogs  and  lions  lie  ! 

And,  lest  she  strike,  forbear  to  curse — 
1  his  war  is  bad,  but  might  be  worse  !  " 
She  hears  her  neighbors  feebly  cry. 

She  hears  and  smiles  ;  her  foes  her  friends 
They  all  have  been  from  time  to  time  ; 
Upon  her  shoulders  they  would  climb, 

Or  stab  her  for  their  selfish  ends. 

Neutral — too  neutral  far  for  those 
Who'd  help  the  Spaniard  if  they  dare — 
Fair  she  may  be — but  far  too  fair 

For  all  Columbia's  secret  foes. 

Neutral  she  gazes  on  the  fray  ; 

And  standing  armed  but  calm  and  still 

Her  iron  hand  and  iron  will. 
Though  neutral,  hold  the  world  at  bay. 

She  watches  where  her  first-born  fights — 
His  blood  is  hers — she  smiles  on  him 
A  warlike  smile  serene  and  grim, 

And  in  his  prowess  she  delights. 

Her  blood  is  his — his  spirit  free 
She  gave  him  in  the  years  gone  by. 
And  now  with  her  own  courage  high, 

At  war  with  Spain,  he  takes  the  sea. 

Though  to  and  fro  the  battle  run. 
She  knows  that  he  must  win  at  last — 
So,  with  her  great  heart  beating  fast 

She  watches  her  rebellious  son. 

That  son,  who  once  cast  off  the  bands 
That  bound  him  to  his  island  home  ; 
And,  free,  went  forth  the  world  to  roam 

A  liegeless  lord  of  seas  and  lands. 

Cast  off  the  bands — but,  ah,  not  all ! 

The  Links  that  bind  the  race  to  race 

He  could  not  utterly  efface  ; 
Too  high  he  rose  so  low  to  fall ! 

And  hidden  love  of  motherland, 

Half  smothered  by  rebellious  thought, 
With  wrath  and  hate  within  him  fought. 

And  smoldered  on  till  it  was  fanned. 

Came  war  ;  and  then  amid  the  strife, 
Blood  cried  to  blood  across  the  sea, 
And  once  again  the  flame  was  free, 

The  old  love  fire  sprang  to  life. 

The  old  love — never  more  to  die — 
Sprang  up  again  with  ten-fold  force. 
And  hatred  faded  to  remorse. 

And  "  race  "  became  a  battle-cry. 

Neutral,  she  gazes  on  the  fray  ; 

And  standing  armed  but  calm  and  still, 

Her  iron  hand  and  iron  will 
Still  hold  Columbia's  foes  at  bay  ! 

— London  Fun. 


One  of  the  amusing  foreign  cartoons  upon  the 
present  war  is  in  the  latest  number  of  the  Journal 
Amusant.  It  represents  President  McKinley  seated 
upon  a  frowning  fortification,  from  which  beetling 
cannon  protrude,  and  gazing  upon  a  dreadful  scene 
of  slaughter  below,  where  battle-ships  are  blowing 
their  opponents  either  sky  high  or  ocean  deep.  The 
President  gazes  upon  this  scene  of  slaughter  with  a 
Sphinx-Like  smile.  To  him  approaches  a  skinny 
shade,  which  touches  him  upon  the  shoulder.  It  is 
the  shade  of  the  great  Christopher — he  who  discov- 
ered America.  To  McKinley  the  skinny  shade  says, 
excitedly:  "Look  here,  I  didn't  discover  you  for 
this ! "  To  which  the  imperturbable  McKinley 
calmly  replies  :  "  Don't  get  excited,  old  man.  This 
is  progress.     We've  got  to  get  a  move  on.    See  ?  " 


It  is  small  wonder  that  the  enormous  royalties  ac- 
cruing from  a  successful  play  have  tempted  some  of 
the  more  popular  novelists  from  the  narrower  possi- 
bilities of  book  production.  Mr.  Barrie's  fees  from 
the  dramatization  of  "  The  Little  Minister  "  are  esti- 
mated at  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  a  week.  Conan  Doyle  is  another  author 
who  is  turning  his  attention  to  the  theatre.  He  is 
writing  a  play  round  his  "creation"  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  with  new  and  startling  developments,  and 
Sir  Henry  Irving  has  decided  to  portray  the  part  him- 
self. 

•— * — • 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Howells's  excellent  novel, 
"The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  it  on  the  stage  next  season.  Mr. 
Paul  Kester  is  now  at  work  with  Mr.  Howells  on  a 
dramatization  of  this  novel,  to  be  presented  by  a 
well-known  and  popular  actor. 

"  One  man  does  not  make  a  newspaper,"  nor,  for 
that,  does  one  man  make  a  magazine.  But  when 
James  Payn  wrote  "Lost  Sir  Massingberd"  for 
Chambers's  Journal,  that  magazine  went  up  twenty 
thousand  copies  every  week. 


READY    THIS    WEEK 


A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Mar- 
ceila"  '*  Sir  George  Tressady"  etc. 

Helbeck  of 

Bannisdale 

BY 

Mi  s.HUMPHRY  WARD 

Two  volumes,  cloth,  $2.00. 

"  Mrs.    Ward    has    the     quiet    authority 

which    means    intellectual   power.      Behind 

1  what  she  writes    is    one    of  the  few    minds 

■  of  modern    times   to    which    we   can    look 

for    tenderness   joined    with   rigid  common 

sense." — The  Tribune,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Ward's  new  novel  is  full  of  the 
qualities  which  made  Robert  Elsmere  so 
widely  read.  It  deals  partly  with  social 
Catholic  life  in  the  north  of  England. 
There  is  among  other  bits  of  marvelous  de- 
scription a  picture  of  the  interior  of  steel 
works  at  the  moment  when,  as  the  melted 
iron  is  being  run  into  the  molds,  an  accident 
takes  place. 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale. 

NEW  SUMMER  NOVELS 


The  Forest  Lovers. 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

' '  An  extraordinary  achievement." — 
James  Lane  Allen. 

"  It    has    human    interest    and    idyllic 
loveliness." — Hamilton   W.    Mabie    in 
Cloth,      Book  Reviews. 

$1.50.  "  A  book  not  only  beautiful  but  alive." 

— The  Tribune,  New  York. 

1 '  A  more  absorbingly  fascinating  novel 
seldom  issues  from  any  press." — The  New 
York  Home  Journal. 

At  You-AII's  House. 

A  Missouri  Nature  Story. 
By  JAMES  NEWTON  BASKETT. 

"A  fresh  and  vivid  presentation  of  a 
new  side  of  our  American  rural  life." — 
Henry  Van  Dyke. 

"An  ingenious  blending  of  facts  in 
natural  history,  an  undeveloped  field  in 
Cloth,  human  nature  and  society,  with  the  golden 
thread  of  love  drawn  deftly  through  its 
pleasant  pages.  A  good  book  for  the 
home,  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  Public 
Village  Library."— John  H.  Vincent, 
Chancellor  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico. 

By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE. 


$1.50. 


"A  bewitching  romance." 
une.  New  York. 


-Ttu  Trib- 


"  It  is  vigorous,   exciting,   interesting. 

Cloth,     Its  characters    are    very    real,   its  events 

<1  "O       wholly  possible.  .  .  .  The  story  holds  the 

*  attention  from  first  to  last  and  adds  a  very 

acceptable  novel  to  the  list  of  those  we 

heartily  indorse." — The  Evening  Post. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE    DAUGHTER. 


Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding. 


A  new  book  of  practical  suggestions  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters.  A  guide  to  the  four  stages  in  the 
round  of  woman's  life — Infancy,  Girlhood,  Wifehood, 
and  Maternity.  Intelligently  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  adviser  and  offering  practical  con- 
siderations affecting  woman  in  her  family  relations. 

By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D., 

Philadelphia. 

Beautifully     bound    in    cloth    and    silver. 

i2mo.,    150    pages    of    large  fair  type. 

Price $1.00 

We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  with  one  annual 

prepaid  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at 

the  regular  price  of S4.00 

Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
San  Fra 
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The  Tivoii  management  had  an  admirable  inspira- 
tion when  it  conceived  the  idea  of  reviving  Plan- 
quette's  romantic  comic  opera  of  "  Paul  Jones." 
With  our  streets  as  full  of  uniformed  men  as  those  of 
a  European  city,  and  nothing  but  war  news  in  the 
papers  and  on  the  lips  of  men,  a  war  play  is  just  what 
the  public  wants,  and  "  Paul  Jones,"  under  its  new 
name  of  "  An  American  Hero,"  fills  the  bill.  It  is 
not  absolutely  a  novelty,  for  Agnes  Huntington,  the 
tall  and  shapely  American  singer  who  made  such  a 
success— professionally  and  socially— in  London  a 
few  years  ago,  presented  it  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
when  she  visited  San  Francisco.  But  it  was  given 
under  such  conditions  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nized for  Planquette's  work.  Miss  Huntington  was 
the  only  person  in  the  cast  who  could  sing  or  act,  and 
the  opera  had  been  materially  changed  from  its  orig- 
inal form  in  deference  to  English  prejudices,  for  John 
Bull  cuts  but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  story  as  the  French 
librettist  wrote  it. 

This  Tivoii  revival  is  a  close  reproduction  of  the 
original  version,  with  a  few  war  allusions  thrown  in 
to  bring  it  up  to  date.  It  tells  how  Paul  Morand, 
a  young  clerk  in  the  employ  of  a  Salem  merchant 
of  the  name  of  Kerbynew,  being  discharged  osten- 
sibly for  his  boisterous  conduct,  but  really  because 
he  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Kerbynew's  ward, 
Lila,  turns  privateer  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence and  amasses  a  fortune,  with  which  he  returns 
and  seeks  to  wed  the  girl  of  his  choice.  Kerby- 
new's second  wife,  Arabella,  has  other  plans  for 
the  disposal  of  Lila's  hand,  however.  She  has  set 
her  heart  on  marrying  the  girl  to  her  countryman, 
Captain  Thompson,  of  the  royal  navy,  and  this  in- 
dividual captures  Paul  Morand  by  strategy  and 
carries  him  oS  to  the  British  town  of  New.  Providence. 
Lila  follows  in  Morand's  corvette,  and  they  all  meet 
in  the  governor's  palace. 

It  is  here  that  the  French  origin  of  the  opera  be- 
comes palpable.  Paul  Morand,  escaped  from  his 
captors  in  the  guise  of  a  British  sailor,  is  recognized 
by  Arabella,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle,  the  gov- 
ernor, and  as  he  proves  to  be  the  unknown  hero  who 
had  rescued  her  from  the  jaws  of  a  crocodile  some 
years  before,  she  goes  over  to  his  side  at  once,  and 
on  the  entrance  of  the  governor,  presents  Paul  to 
him  as  her  husband.  An  Anglo-Saxon  librettist 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  this,  but  our  French 
author  insists  on  the  governor  sending  them  to  then- 
apartment  to  make  suitable  change  in  their  apparel 
for  the  ball  which  he  is  giving  in  their  honor.  Mean- 
while, Kerbynew,  who  had  fallen  into  the  water  in 
disembarking  and  put  on  the  dry  clothing  of  a  com- 
mon sailor,  arrives  and  is  arrested  as  the  escaped 
Paul  Morand.  The  inopportune  arrival  of  Captain 
Thompson  reveals  the  trick  that  has  been  played, 
but  at  this  juncture  Morand's  crew,  headed  by 
Father  Bernard  and  the  cabin-boy,  overpower  the 
guards  and  save  the  day,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
American  hero  triumphing  over  his  British  enemies 
and  united  to  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

There  is  a  fourth  act,  but  it  is  of  no  dramatic  or 
musical  importance,  and  is  introduced  merely  to  give 
occasion  to  a  mimic  naval  battle  in  which  two  painted 
ships  sidle  up  and  down  and  let  off  squibs  at  each 
other,  until  the  one  carrying  the  Union  Jack,  having 
exhausted  her  ammunition,  suddenly  rears  on  her 
beam-ends,  and  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the  green 
cloth  sea. 

After  the  long  line  of  cheap  "musical  comedies" 
that  have  reigned  at  the  Tivoii  of  late,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  the  overture  of  an  opera  by  Plan- 
quette.  He  is  not  Offenbach  and  he  is  not  Lecocq, 
but  he  writes  pretty  music  of  a  light  order  and  his 
orchestration  is  that  of  a  trained  composer.  With  the 
opportunities  which  he  provided,  the  company  ac- 
quitted themselves  very  well.  John  J.  Raffael — for 
whose  insipidity  of  late  there  has  been  much  excuse 
in  the  thankless  r61es  that  have  fallen  to  his  lot — 
made  a  gallant  figure  as  Morand,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  his  sympathetic  voice  in  several 
solos.  Helen  Merrill,  as  Lila,  presented  a  pleasing 
picture  most  of  the  time,  though  her  headgear  in  the 
first  act  was  singularly  unbecoming.  But  there  is 
wide  room  for  improvement  in  her  acting.  At 
present  it  is  of  the  intermittent  variety.  When  she 
has  something  to  say,  she  says  it  prettily  enough  and 
acts  it  out  after  a  fashion  in  gesture  and  expression. 
But  when  she  stops  speaking,  she  slops  acting,  and 
she  does  not  begin  again  until  she  hears  her  cue.  Now 
and  again,  if  it  be  a  very  harrowing  tale  that  is  being 
told  her,  a  fleeting  expression  of  disquiet  passes  over 
her  far  j  as  it  might  over  the  face  of  a  slumbering 
child ;  otherwise  she  remains  her  placid,  pretty  self 
until  r  jr  histrionic  powers  are  called  into  action  again 
by  h\    cue  to  speak. 

It  i  quite  otherwise  with  Edith  Hall.  She  is  act- 
ing all  ^he  time  she  is  on  the  stage,  and  she  struts  and 


swaggers  until  the  insignificant  part  of  Little  Pete,  the 
cabin-boy,  is  almost  prominent-  In  the  third  act,  by 
the  way,  she  dons  a  court  costume  and  thereby  clears 
up  a  mystery  that  has  long  baffled  the  Tivoli's 
patrons.  So  long  as  she  wore  skirts  there  was  a 
shadowy  doubt  that  there  was  something  elliptical  or 
parenthetical  about  her  under-pinning.  But  the 
court  costume  dissipates  the  unjust  suspicion.  The 
fact  is  that  her  legs  are  constantly  flexed  a  trifle  at  the 
knee.  Miss  Hall  would  notably  improve  her  appear- 
ance by  standing  up  straight, 

Edwin  Stevens  has  the  role  of  the  old  tar,  Father 
Bernard,  and  it  is  the  best  thing  he  has  done  in  a 
long  time.  He  makes  it  up  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Lone  Fisherman  in  "Evangeline,"  his  weather- 
beaten  face  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  white 
whiskers,  and  in  the  third  act,  when  he  dons  the 
resplendent  garb  of  a  Sicilian  grandee,  the  effect  of 
bis  waxed  black  mustache  superimposed  on  this 
background  of  Horace  Greeley  whiskers  is  irresist- 
ibly funny.  With  the  disguise  he  assumes  also  an 
Italian  dialect  that  keeps  the  audience  in  a  constant 
roar  of  laughter. 

Louise  Royce,  Phil  Branson,  and  the  others,  fill 
out  a  cast  which  is  so  generally  acceptable  that 
"An  American  Hero"  should  have  qiu'te  a  long 
run.  A  new  burlesque  on  "  Ali  Baba  "  is  announced 
to  follow,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that,  with  a  company 
so  well  fitted  for  it,  the  Tivoii  does  not  continue,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  revive  the  standard  comic  operas 
of  the  French  and  Viennese  schools. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Cortlandt  Parker  on  the  Argonaut. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
your  journal,  to  which  I  have  subscribed  for  years. 
It  is  the  only  paper  that  I  ever  read  through.  This  I 
do  every  week.  I  do  not  always  agree  with  it,  but  it 
always  gives  information.  It  is  always  independent. 
It  always  says  what  its  editor  thinks.  It  as  an  illus- 
tration of  moral  courage  in  this  day,  when  that  qual- 
ity is  so  much  absent  from  journalism,  And  it  is 
always  able — always. 

I  say  this  as  a  preface  to  some  criticism  of  the 
leading  article  in  your  issue  of  May  30th,  catalogued 
"This  war  is  not  to  free  Cuba.  It  is  a  war  of 
revenge  — a  war  of  conquest."  With  many,  per- 
haps the  many,  what  you  say  is  true.  But  there  are 
those  with  whom  this  is  not  true,  who  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  the  war  is  right,  and  should  be  waged  as  it 
is  being  waged,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  strong 
nation  which  is  aroused  after' long  endurance  of  an 
ill-neighbor's  cruelty  and  barbarism  to  its  unhappy 
subjects  ;  by  its  unparalleled  perfidy  toward  itself ; 
and  which  for  self-defense  and  for  reparation  is  de- 
termined that  Spain  shall  be  its  neighbor  no  longer. 
The  destruction  of  the  Maine  made  war  a  necessity. 
As  you  say  in  your  vigorous  article,  it  was  ' '  An  Act 
of  War."  Your  language,  penned  the  day  after 
news  of  the  disaster  reached  you,  was  exactly  right : 

"  We  hope  and  believe  that  it  may  be  shown  that 
this  dreadful  disaster  is  not  due  to  Spanish  treachery, 
but  rather  to  natural  causes  which  no  man  could  fore- 
see. But  if  it  be  shown  that  the  loss  of  this  fine  ship 
and  these  hundreds  of  brave  blue-jackets  was  due  to 
the  cowardly  treachery  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  division  of 
sentiment  in  this  country  upon  the  expediency  of  war, 
but  that  all  men  will  be  united,  and  that  the  blood 
and  slaughter  upon  the  decks  of  the  Maine  will  be 
revenged  by  slaughter  and  blood  upon  the  decks  of 
the  ships  of  Spain." — Argonaut,  February  21,  iSgS. 

The  general  sentiment,  offspring  of  the  common 
sense  of  our  people,  was,  then,  that  Spain  must  have 
done  it ;  that  it  was  no  accident,  as  the  prudent  and 
the  charitable  wished  to  believe,  but  cowardly 
treachery,  with  unparalleled  perfidy.  But  this  be- 
lief was  veiled  and  restrained  till  investigation  was 
fully  had.  When  the  board  of  inquiry  reported, 
and  the  facts  brought  to  light  satisfied  the  common- 
sense  people — the  "plain  people" — that  Spanish 
officials  were  guilty,  and  at  least  cognizant  of  the  in- 
tended crime,  then  for  the  first  time  arose  the  cry 
' '  Remember  the  Maine  !  "  With  very  many  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  "  Cry  for  Revenge."  With  the  con- 
siderate and  thinking  it  was  the  cry  of  profound 
conviction  that  such  an  act  manifested  a  deeply 
seated  enmity  to  our  country  which  was  irrepressible, 
and  which  made  it  our  duty  to  ourselves  to  repel 
this  "  act  of  war  "  with  war  ;  that  we  were  not  safe 
with  such  a  neighbor  ;  and  that  it  was  a  duty  to  seek 
reparation  in  the  only  way  in  which  adequate  repara- 
tion could  be  approached,  to  wit,  the  expulsion 
of  Spain  from  Cuba.  Men  who,  like  the  present 
writer,  hated  war  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
who  had  lived  through  our  Civil  War  and  known  its 
horrors.  Men,  who  aimed  at  the  attainment  of 
Christian  character,  and  believed  in  the  inspired  sen- 
tence, "Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord,"  joined  in  theory,  "Remember  the  Maine/" 
and  to  this  great,  controlling  reason  for  our  war 
added  their  horror  at  the  wrongs  perpetrated  so  long 
toward  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  sincere  humanitarian- 
ism,  sympathy  with  a  people  reenacting  our  own 
struggle  of  1776,  determined  that  their  country  should 
be  free,  and  our  country's  interest  that  peace  should 
return  to  its  commerce  and  to  that  of  the  world,  peace 
which  Spain  frustrated,  preferring  extermination  of 
all  her  Cuban  subjects,  to  the  giving  up  Cuba  to  free 
self-government.  .  .  . 

Nations  have  to  vindicate  their  own  rights.  There  is 
no  one  to  do  it  for  them.  And  this  is  what  our  country 
is  doing  by  this  righteous  war  which  we  are  waging. 
We  have  been  attacked.  We  repel  it.  It  was  an 
attack  which,  if  Spain  remained  sovereign  of  Cuba, 
might,  and  in  view  of  its  malignity  probably  would,  re- 
new, if  not  in  that  form  of  treachery,  in  some  similar 
one.  To  ask  for  reparation  was  idle.  There  could,  in 
fact,  be  none.  Arbitration  might  bring  money.  But 
money  can  not  compensate  or  indemnify  for  this  out- 


rage. Self-preservation  demanded  Spain's  expulsion 
from  all  opportunity  of  similar  wickedness,  danger- 
ous to  our  people  and  our  government.  That  expul- 
sion could  only  be  had  through  war.  And  so  our 
war  is  both  just  and  necessary— a  war,  in  fact,  of 
self-defense. 

God  overrules  war  to  His  own  purposes.  This 
war  will  advance  Christian  civilization.  This  is 
already  evident.  It  has  finished  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing our  nationality — a  nationality  next  to  but  one, 
if  to  any,  in  the  work  of  giving  the  world  that  Chris- 
tian civilization  through  which  alone  men  can  be 
"  free  indeed."  It  will  carry  that  civilization  to  the 
islands  of  the  sea  in  the  far  East,  and  in  the  near 
South.  It  will  involve  much  change  ;  so  did  the 
acquisition  of  California.  That  sprang  from  an  in- 
defensible war,  the  main  motive  of  which  was  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery.  But  it  was  overruled  for 
grandest  good.  And  such,  if  we  have  faith,  will  be 
the  result  at  last,  though  possibly  after  years  to 
come,  of  the  war  now  existing. 

Cortlandt  Parker. 


Pacific  Transfer  Company's  Charges. 

San  Francisco,  June  6,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Permit  me  to  bring  to  your 
notice  a  fraudulent  practice  perpetrated  on  the  travel- 
ing public  by  the  Pacific  Transfer  Company  and  the 
People's  Express  Company,  of  Oakland.  On  arrival 
by  the  Umatilla  on  June  1st  the  Pacific  Transfer 
Company  checked  my  baggage — one  trunk  and  one 
valise  —  to  the  Metropole,  Oakland.  The  agent 
stated  that  the  charge  for  both  pieces  would  be  fifty 
cents.  On  delivery  at  the  Metropole  the  express 
company  collected  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  the  Pacific  Transfer  Com- 
pany had  turned  over  the  freight  to  the  People's  Ex- 
press Company,  who  claim  that  the  Pacific  Transfer 
Company's  agent  had  no  right  to  quote  fifty  cents  for 
both  pieces,  and  that  the  regular  charge  was  fifty 
cents  for  trunk  and  twenty-five  cents  for  valise,  and 
that,  by  figuring  an  equal  amount  for  themselves, 
made  the  total  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Admitting 
this  way  of  reasoning,  there  is  no  reason  why  other 
express  companies  should  not  take  part  in  the  cure, 
and  each  of  them  demand  the  full  amount  of  the 
through  rate.  Whatever  that  rate  be,  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  cents,  is  immaterial,  but  if  more  than  one  com- 
pany takes  part  in  executing  the  contract,  they  can 
not  collect  more  between  themselves  than  one  rate — 
am  I  right?  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  in  notices 
throughout  the  ship,  recommend  the  Transfer  Com- 
pany as  reliable,  I  therefore  used  no  precaution  to 
have  the  agent  mark  the  charge  on  the  receipt.  I 
laid  the  case  before  them  on  arrival,  but  I  received 
no  answer,  so  I  presume  they  believe  the  express 
companies  right  in  keeping  what  they  hold. 

Respectfully  yours,  Charles  Haager. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine. 
San  Francisco,  Cal,,  June  7,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  There  is  no  paper,  either 
daily  or  weekly,  that  I  enjoy  reading  so  much  or 
from  which  I  get  so  much  information  and  satisfac- 
tion as  the  Argonaut. 

Your  position  before  war  was  declared  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  my  views,  also  since  the  war.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  is  no  sentiment  so  little  under- 
stood as  that  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  but  the  sentiment  of  ex-President  Monroe, 
and  never  had  any  legal  existence.  I  believe  that 
there  is  not  one  person  in  one  hundred  thousand  that 
understands  this  to  be  a  fact,  for  nearly  everybody 
regards  it  as  a  law,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  merely  a 
tacit  understanding. 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  for 
you  to  clear  up  this  error  by  one  of  your  forcible  and 
characteristic  editorials  ?  F.  A.  S. 

Newspaper  Plagiarism. 

San  Francisco,  June  6,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  -  In  your  earnest  and  ad- 
mirable efforts  to  expose  the  "  ways  and  means  "  of 
modern  journalism  (so-called),  as  represented  by  its 
most  virulent  exponents,  the  Examiner  and  the  New 
York  Journal,  the  inclosed  "cold  steal"  made  by 
the  former  in  its  last  Sunday's  issue,  of  a  well- 
known  and  widely  circulated  poem,  will  no  doubt 
interest  you,  as  it  shows  that  the  literary  editor  of 
that  daily  shudder  is  either  a  piratical  knave  or  a 
blunderer — the  former  most  likely.  The  poem  re- 
ferred to  is  by  Robert  W,  Chambers,  and  appeared 
in  the  Pocket  Magazine  for  January,  1896,  whether 
as  an  original  contribution  or  borrowed  1  am  unable 
to  say.  Subsequently,  properly  credited,  it  appeared 
in  the  Argonaut.  It  now  appears  in  the  Examiner 
as  "Corporal  and  Private-,"  signed  "Lue  Vernon" 
(a  name  suggestively  fictitious),  and  where  in  the 
original  the  corporal  was  ' '  Madden  "  and  the  pri- 
vate "  McFadden  "  (christened,  by  the  way,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  rhyme),  in  its  new  journalistic  garb 
those  worthies  (by  a  conscientious  sacrifice  of  rhythm 
'o  originality)  appear  as  "  Brady  "  and  "  McFlynn," 
respectively.  There  is  only  one  other  change  in  the 
original  text,  viz.  :  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza,  for 
the  sake,  no  doubt,  of  local  verisimilitude,  "  Cin- 
theral  Park  "  is  transformed  into  our  own  beautiful 
pleasure-ground  by  the  Golden  Gate. 

Of  course,  newspaper  plagiarism  is  of  frequent — 


Dont  Hurt 

your  stomach  by  using;  low- 
price  baking  powder.  Pay  a 
fair  price. 

San  Francisco.  A.  SCHILLING  &  COMPANY. 


almost  daily — occurrence  ;  but  this  impressed  me  as 
being  of  more  than  usual  fiagrance  ;  or,  if  they 
should  plead  the  Vernon  as  a  bona  fide  contributor, 
then  of  even  greater  stupidity  and  carelessness  than 
is  ordinarily  displayed  by  these  careless,  don't-care 
gentry.  Respectfully,  W.  H.  A. 


A  Hint  in  Time. 
Becalm,  my  friends,  and  let  who  will  be  frisky  ; 

Do  valiant  deeds — not  boast  them  —all  day  long. 
Avoid  tall  talk,  which  smacks  too  much  of  whisky, 
And  let  your  actions — not  your  words — be  strong. 
— H.  L.  in  Harper  s  Weekly. 


Judging  by  the  prices  paid  at  the  sale  of  the 
Renton  collection,  which  took  place  in  London 
recently,  Sir  John  Millais's  works  are  rising  in 
value,  The  "Order  of  Release,"  for  which  he  re- 
ceived ^400,  and  which  sold  twenty  years  ago  for 
.£2,835,  brought  5,000  guineas  ;  the  "  Black  Bruns- 
wicker,"  sold  in  1862  for  ^816,  went  at  2,650 
guineas;  "Afternoon  Tea,"  1,300  guineas  ;  "Yes," 
1,000  guineas  ;  and  "  Urquhart  Castle,"  550  guineas. 


Going  to  the  Country  ? 

Take  a  KODAK  with  you.  Its  records 
will  recall  pleasant  incidents  of  your  va- 
cation. 

Kodaks  $5.00 — $35.00. 

Also  Poco,  Premo,  and  other  Cameras 
$5.00 — $50.00. 

Catalogues  on  application. 


rAn   ii        KH0TG^      SCIENTIFIC 

b4z  Market  ot.  instruments. 


UDER  CMOMICLE    BUILDIK 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestinh  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Managkr 
Every  Evening.    Our  Patriotic  Operatic  Spectacle, 

-:-   AN    AMERICAN    HERO   -:- 

"  Up  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Times."    The  Glorious  Patriotic 

National  Snccess. 

Next   Week— A   New   Burlesque  Upon  an   Old  Subject, 

"Ali  Baba." 

Bright — Breezy — BriUiaut. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

No  Telephone. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co . . Lessees  and  Managers 


Inaugural — Next  Monday  Night,  June  13th — The  New 
Frawley  Company.  A  Superb  Organization, 
Giving  Promise  of  Most  Delightful  Performances. 
First  Week — Augustin  Daly's  Latest  Comedy  Success, 

-:-    NUMBER    NINE   -:- 


•Tune  20th *'  Aristocracy.-' 


ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

Week  of  June  13th.     Fourth  Week  of  the  Eminent  Actor, 
Mr.  Tjewis  Morrison.    Magnificent  Production  of 

-:-    A    CELEBRATED    CASE    -:- 

Lewis  Morrison  in  his  Original  Creation  of 

Count  D'Mornay. 

In  Preparation "  The  National  Defender." 

Our  Original  Prices — 15c,  25c,  35c,  50c. 


OBPHETJM. 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  June  nth. 

Direct  from  London,  Miss  Fanny  Wentworth,  the  Cele- 
brated Musical  Sketch  Artiste  ;  Ezra  Kendall,  in  a  New 
Budget  of  Humor  ;  Carlin  &  Clark,  Exponents  of  Ger- 
man Comedy  ;  Sa  Vans,  Comedy  Acrobats  ;  Alburtus  & 
Bartram,  Champion  Club  Swingers  ;  Katie  Rooney  & 
Harding,  Songs,  Dances,  and  Musical  Melange ;  Wills 
&  Loretto,  the  Tramp  and  the  Gay  Soubrette ;  the  Musi- 
cal Johnstons,  Xylophone  Wonders  ;  the  La  Mont  Family, 
Europe's  Acrobats. 

Reserved  seats,  25c. ;  Balcony,  10c.  ;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c. 

Matine'es  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.'S  HALL 

Thursday  Evening,  June  23d,  at  8:15  P.  M. 


SOKTG    RECITAL 

GIVEN  by 

MISS     GRACE     G.     CONROY 

assisted  by 
SIGNOR  F.  MICHELENA. 


Admission 50  cents 


MT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       3FL_A-II_iX*7-.A_-S~ 

(Via  Sausallto  Ferry.) 
Leave    San   Francisco,    commencing   May   x,    1898. 
WEEK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45,  5:15  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.  m.  ; 
1:45,  2:30  p.  m.  Round  Trip  from  Mill  Val- 
ley, 81.00. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 

EL    CAMPO! 

The  Popular  Bay  Resort.  Now  Open  Every  Sunday 
during  the  Season.  Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating, 
Fishing,  and  Other  Amusements. 

REFRESHMENTS  AT  CITY  PRICES. 
Fare,  Round  Trip,  25c;  Children,  16c,  in- 
cluding Admission  to  Grounds. 
The  Steamer  UkiaJt  will  leave  Tiburon  Ferry  10:30  a.m., 
12:10,  2:00,  and  4  p.  m.     Returning,  leave  El  Campo, 
11:15  A.M.;  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  p.m. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALI,  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDBAULIO-ALI  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2S}i-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


June 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Frawley  Company. 

Clay  Clement  will  give  his  final  portrayal  of  the 
amiable  Baron  von  Hohenstauffen  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Sunday  evening",  and  next  week  will  mark 
the  opening  of  the  Frawley  Company's  engagement. 
Blanche  Bales,  Frank  Worthing,  Phosa  McAllister, 
Harry  Corson  Clarke,  and  all  the  other  favorites  of 
past  seasons,  have  been  supplanted  with  new  talent, 
and  on  Monday  evening  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  new  company  which 
Frawley  has  organized.  The  opening  production  is 
to  be  "Number  Nine,  or  the  Lady  of  Ostend,"  by 
F.  C.  Burnand,  Daly's  latest  comedy  success.  The 
story  of  the  piece  relates  the  many  complications 
brought  about  by  a  snap-shot,  and  the  subsequent 
presentation  of  a  cinematograph  performance  of  a 
picture  secured  under  most  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  persons  pictured  are  a  gay  young  husband  and  a 
young  lady  with  whom  he  had  flirted  on  the  beach  at 
Ostend.  When  her  husband,  an  ex-pugilist,  happens 
to  stroll  into  a  cinematograph  parlor  with  a  friend 
and  beholds  the  picture,  he  makes  things  lively,  and  a 
number  of  droll  situations  ensue. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  new  company  will  be  seen 
in  "Number  Nine,"  Edward  M.  Bell,  the  leading 
man,  being  cast  as  Mr.  Richard  Whartles,  a  gentle- 
man with  a  "  past,"  and  Madeline  Bouton,  the  leading 
lady,  appearing  as  Dorothy  Whartles,  the  r6Ie 
created  in  Daly's  production  by  Letty  Fairfax,  an 
English  actress,  who  was  Ada  Rehan's  under-study 
during  the  past  season.  Frawley  himself  will  be  Mr. 
Edward  Blake,  "  Ted "  to  his  intimates ;  Sam 
Edwards  will  impersonate  Mr.  Joseph  Carbury,  with 
a  "youthful"  taste  for  night- larks  ;  Eleanor  Cary 
will  have  the  r61e  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Carbury,  his  wife  ; 
Theodore  Roberts,  made  up  to  resemble  James  J. 
Corbett,  will  be  Mr.  Toby  Knockitt,  the  ex- 
champion  ;  and  the  other  parts  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  John  T.  Burke,  David  Conger,  Fanchon  Camp- 
bell, and  Maud  Winter. 

"A  Celebrated  Case"  at  the  Alcazar. 

Large  audiences  have  filled  the  Alcazar  Theatre 
during  the  second  week  of  "The  Master  of  Cere- 
monies," with  Lewis  Morrison  and  Florence  Roberts 
in  the  principal  r61es.  On  Monday  next  it  will  be 
succeeded  by  "A  Celebrated  Case,"  in  which  Lewis 
Morrison  will  be  seen  as  the  Count  de  Mornay. 

The  story  revolves  around  the  murdering  of  a  cer- 
tain woman,  the  wife  of  Jean  Renaud,  by  Lazare,  a 
tramp  camp-follower,  his  object  being  to  secure 
valuables  and  papers  which  belonged  to  the  Count 
de  Mornay,  who  fell  wounded  in  battle.  Upon  the 
testimony  of  his  child — who,  when  the  mother  was 
assaulted,  was  told  by  the  villain  to  keep  quiet,  that 
he  was  her  father — Renaud  is  made  a  galley-slave. 
The  mystery  is  cleared,  however,  and  Lazare,  who  is 
posing  as  the  Count  de  Mornay,  is  seized.  The 
play  is  written  in  four  acts  and  a  prologue,  has  a 
strong  French  military  flavor,  and  is  full  of  action. 

At  the  Orpheum. 

During  the  past  week  the  Orpheum  has  offered  its 
patrons  another  excellent  programme,  which  has 
attracted  the  usual  crowded  houses  at  every  perform- 
ance. There  were  but  three  new  specialties,  but  sev- 
eral of  the  hold-overs  offered  new  sketches  and  jokes. 
Kate  Rooney  and  Harding  were  the  most  notable  of 
the  new  attractions.  The  former  is  a  clever  comedi- 
enne, and  was  enthusiastically  received.  Her  imita- 
tions of  her  father,  Pat  Rooney.  who  in  his  day 
was  the  foremost  Irish  comedian,  are  extremely 
amusing.  Wills,  who  is  noted  for  his  tramp  repre- 
sentations, assisted  by  Loretto,  the  "gay  soubrette," 
kept  the  audience  laughing  with  their  witty  repartee, 
and  Alburtusand  Bartrum,  the  skillful  club-swingers, 
have  improved  much  since  they  were  last  here.  Ezra 
Kendal  had  a  budget  of  new  gags.  Al  Leach  and 
the  Rosebud  Sisters  introduced  some  new  songs,  and 
the  La  Mont  Family,  the  musical  Johnstons,  Harry 
McAllister,  and  Professor  Leonidas  and  his  troupe  of 
trained  dogs  and  cats  completed  the  bill. 

The  new-comers  next  week  will  be  Miss  Fanny 
Wentworth,  the  celebrated  musical  sketch  artist,  and 
Carlin  and  Clark,  clever  exponents  of  German 
comedy.  Those  of  the  present  bill  who  will  be  re- 
tained include  Ezra  Kendall,  in  a  new  budget  of 
humor  ;  the  Sa  Vans,  Alburtus  and  Bartram,  Kate 
Rooney  and  Harding,  Wills  and  Loretto,  the  Mu- 
sical Johnstons,  and  the  La  Mont  Family. 

The  Tivoli's  Patriotic  Spectacle. 

The  production  of  Planquette's  "  Paul  Jones," 
which  has  been  altered  and  arranged  with  addi- 
tions especially  composed  by  Max  Hirschfeld  and 
presented  under  the  title  of  "An  American  Hero," 
seems  to  have  caught  on  at  the  Tivoli.  The  pretty 
scenery  designed  and  painted  by  Oscar  L.  Fest,  the 
dashing  costumes,  the  splendid  cast,  and  the  ex- 
cellent orchestra,  all  tend  to  make  this  production  a 
success.  It  will  be  continued  during  the  coming 
week. 

After  the  run  of  "  An  American  Hero,"  a  spectac- 
ular production  of  "Ali  Baba"  will  be  given. 
Many  novelties  in  songs,  dances,  and  specialties 
will  be  introduced. 

Notes. 

Anthony  Hope  has  completed,  with  E.  E.  Rose, 

plays  founded  on  his  novels   "Simon   Dale"   and 

"  Rupert  of  Hentzau."    The  second  deals  with  the 


same  characters  that  figured  in    "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zen  da." 

"The  Prodigal  Father"  will  be  seen  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  on  Tune  igth. 

"Aristocracy  "  will  be  the  second  play  produced  by 
the  Frawley  Company  at  the  Columbia. 

One  of  the  forthcoming  plays  in  London  is  said  to 
be  by  Oscar  Wilde,  although  the  authorship  is  not 
disclosed. 

Pinero's  farce,  "The  Magistrate,"  was  not  success- 
ful in  Paris,  and  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  perform- 
ances at  the  Clnny. 

The  words  "  Remember  the  Maine"  have  been 
filed  in  Washington  thirteen  times  for  copyright  as 
the  tide  of  as  many  war  plays. 

"Way  Down  East,"  the  latest  success  of  Joseph 
Grismer  and  Phcebe  Davies,  has  passed  its  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  performance  in  New  York. 

One  of  the  plays  which  the  Frawley  Company  will 
produce  in  the  near  future  is  "  Among  the  Missing," 
a  military  play,  the  plot  of  which  is  laid  in  the  time 
of  *6i. 

Katharine  Grey,  a  California  girl  who  has  estab- 
lished herself  as  a  favorite  in  New  York,  has  been 
engaged  as  Charles  Coghlan's  leading  lady  for  next 
season. 

Julia  Marlowe  is  in  London  with  her  husband, 
Robert  Taber,  who  is  still  in  the  Irving  company. 
She  will  bring  back  John  Pierce  to  be  the  leading 
actor  in  her  next  tour. 

James  K.  Hackett  will  go  on  tour  with  "The 
Tree  of  Knowledge"  next  season,  while  his  wife, 
Mary  Mannering,  will  remain  with  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  stock  company. 

May  Irwin  finished  her  tour  with  several  perform- 
ances of  "  Kate  Kip,  Buyer,"  which  Glen  Mac- 
Donough  wrote,  and  in  which  she  is  reported  to 
have  found  a  suitably  novel  and  breezy  character. 

Following  the  example  of  the  New  York  theatres, 
Frawley  will  use  a  number  of  clever  curtain-raisers 
during  his  season.  He  has  already  secured  the  rights 
to  "  A  Woman's  Won't "  and  "  Po'  White  Trash." 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  who  seems  really  to  have  cap- 
tured theatrical  London,  will  return  to  America  after 
a  summer  vacation  at  Interlaken  and  Lucerne,  Switz- 
erland, and  appear  in  a  new  drama  by  David  Belasco. 

There  have  been  two  notable  revivals  of  Bronson 
Howard's  war  drama,  "Shenandoah,"  recently,  one 
in  Chicago  with  Otis  Skinner,  Mary  Hampton,  and 
other  stars  in  the  cast,  and  another  in  New  York  with 
Mary  Shaw  in  the  leading  female  rdle. 

A  thrilling  melodrama,  reviewing  scenes  and  in- 
cidents of  the  present  war,  entitled  "The  Nation's 
Defender,"  will  follow  "A  Celebrated  Case"  at  the 
Alcazar  Theatre.  Before  Lewis  Morrison  closes  his 
season  he  will  put  on  "  Frederick  the  Great." 

The  latest  London  Gaiety  piece  for  which  George 
Edwards  is  responsible  is  entitled  ' '  A  Runaway 
Girl."  It  has  proved  a  success,  but  it  has  taken  the 
united  efforts  of  six  gentlemen  to  produce  it — Messrs. 
Seymour  Hicks,  Harry  Nicholls,  Aubrey  Hopwood, 
Harry  Greenback,  Ivan  Caryll,  and  Lionel  Monck- 
ton. 

According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  Rejane  seems  to 
have  secured  another  "  Sapho,"  at  least,  if  not 
another  "  Sans-Gene,"in  the  "  Zaza  "  of  Pierre  Berton 
and  Charles  Simon,  which  has  been  produced  at  the 
Paris  Vaudeville,  to  take  the  place  of  Sardou's 
"  Pamela,"  now  dead  and  buried  in  oblivion.  "  Zaza," 
however,  is  clearly  not  for  our  market.  Zaza  is  a 
child  of  the  gutters,  risen,  when  the  play  begins,  to 
the  position  of  songstress  in  a  provincial  music-hall. 
She  has  her  romance — two  of  them,  in  fact — and  she 
is  the  kind  of  woman  frequently  described  as  "  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  others  of  her  kind." 

A  recent  litigation  over  the  American  rights  to  the 
author's  royalties  of  ' '  Charley's  Aunt "  reveals  the 
fact  that  Brandon  Thomas  made  5140,000  out  of 
that  farce  without  getting  all  that  he  was  entitled  to 
from  the  American  rights.  Now  an  English  court 
has  compelled  W.  S.  Penley  to  pay  Mr.  Thomas 
$40,000  more.  Most  of  these  profits  came  from  the 
United  Slates,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  play  has 
been  translated  into  every  European  language. 

After  a  period  of  retirement  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  English  music-halls,  Sydney  Drew  has  emerged 
upon  the  London  dramatic  stage.  For  a  time  he 
was  doing  admirable  work  there  in  "A  Legal 
Wreck,"  "The  Whirlwind,"  and  "The  Solicitor" 
— plays,  which  were  unfortunately  doomed  to  early 
blight.  The  vehicle  of  his  present  appearances  in 
London  is  a  farce  by  G.  R.  Sims  and  Malcolm  Wat- 
son called  "My  Innocent  Boy,"  in  which  he  imper- 
sonates a  boy  of  thirty-six  summers,  not  quite  so  in- 
nocent as  he  looks. 

The  Italian  Opera  Company,  which  was  seen  here 
during  the  winter,  made  its  first  appearance  in  New 
York  a  fortnight  ago  in  "  La  Boheme,"  and  despite  a 
number  of  obstacles,  they  have  been  successful. 
Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mme.  Montanari,  Wallack's 
Theatre  had  to  be  closed  on  one  night,  and  on  the 
succeeding  night  the  curtain  did  not  rise  until  nine 
o'clock.  This  delay  was  caused  by  a  letter  being 
handed  to  Signora  Adelina  Fautona,  who  was  about 


to  make  her  dt-but  as  Lenora  in  "  La  Favorita,"  which 
contained  the  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  her  children 
in  Italy.  However,  she  finally  decided  to  go  on,  so 
as  not  to  disappoint  a  large  audience.  Signor  Agos- 
tini,  the  tenor,  has  been  engaged  by  Maurice  Grau 
for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  next  season. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are   known    in    San    Francisco   are  ap- 
pended : 

Brigadier-General  Francis  V.  Greene,  U.  S.  A., 
arrived  in  this  city  on  Saturday  last,  coming  direct 
from  Tampa,  Fla..  and  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  He  was  ordered,  to  report  to  General 
Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific,  for  assignment  with  the  expedition  to  the 
Philippines. 

Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley,  U.  S.  N.,  commander 
of  the  cruiser  Olympia  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
brilliant  victory  at  Manila,  is  dead.  Owing  to  ill- 
health  he  left  Manila  for  home,  via  Hong  Kong, 
and  died  en  route.  Captain  Gridley  leaves  a  widow 
and  three  children — two  daughters  and  a  son — who 
are  now  residing  with  Mrs.  Gridley's  father,  Judge 
Vincent,  at  Erie,  Pa.  Commander  Benjamin  P. 
Lamberton,  U.  S.  N.,  has  succeeded  Captain  Grid- 
ley  as  commander  of  the  Olympia. 

Captain  C.  W.  Whipple,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  of 
ordnance  on  the  staff  of  General  Wesley  Merritt. 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Monday 
last  and  was  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Eberle,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Eberle,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  battle-ship  Oregon,  left  for 
the  East  last  week  accompanied  by  her  little  boy. 
She  will  join  her  sister,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Knapp, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  together  they 
will  pass  the  summer  at  some  point  near  enough  to 
join  their  husbands  should  their  ships  return  home  at 
any  time. 

Lieutenant  Richard  H.  Allen,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  at  Vancouver  Barracks  a  fortnight 
ago  from  Dyea,  Alaska,  and  reached  this  city  during 
the  week.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Allen,  who 
will  visit  relatives  in  this  city  until  the  departure  of 
Lieutenant  Allen  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  leave  for  Key  West  shortly  to  rejoin 
bis  regiment. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Barry  and  family  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Potts,  wife  of  Captain  R.  D.  Potts,  Third  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.  They  will  remain  in  this  city  until  the  de- 
parture of  Major  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Acting  Assistant- Surgeon  Robert  E.  Williams,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  accompany  Battery  C,  Heavy  Artillery, 
California  Volunteers,  to  Fort  Canby,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Bailey,  wife  of  Colonel  Clarence  M.  Bailey, 
Eighteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  lately  stationed  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  has  been  visiting  friends  in  this  city 
at  i32r  Leavenworth  Street. 

Lieutenant  George  T.  Bartlett,  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  left  last  week  for  Carson  City,  Nev.,  for  the 
purpose  of  mustering  into  the  United  States  service 
the  First  Troop,  Independent  Nevada  Cavalry. 

Acting  Assistant-Surgeon  James  R.  Gregory,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  St. 
Michael,  Alaska,  for  duty  at  that  post,  relieving  Cap- 
tain Guy  L.  Edie,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

The  training  ship  Mohican  sailed  for  Honolulu 
early  in  the  week,  Captain  George  M.  Book  com- 
manding. She  will  relieve  the  gunboat  Bennington, 
which  will  shortly  go  to  Manila  to  join  Admiral 
Dewey's  fleet. 

The  monitor  Monterey,  Commander  Eugene  H.  C. 
Leutze,  U.  S.  N.,  left  for  the  Philippine  Islands  on 
Tuesday  last,  accompanied  by  the  collier  Brutus. 
The  officers  of  the  latter  included  Lieutenant  V.  L. 
Cottman,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding  ;  Lieutenant  Ran- 
dolph H.  Muier,  U.  S.  N.,  executive  officer  and  nav- 
igator ;  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Hooker,  U.S.  N.,  Lieu- 
tenant Benjamin  Wright,  U.  S.  N.,  Ensign  F.  R. 
Wall,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  Williamson  Dunn,  U. 
S.  N.,  watch  officers  ;  Chief-Engineer  Armin  Har- 
trath,  U.  S.  N.  ;  and  Assistant- Surgeon  J.  C. 
Thompson,  U.  S.  N. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  W.  D.  Wolverton,  U.  S.  A., 
chief-surgeon  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia, 
stationed  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  accompanied  by  bis 
daughter  Mary,  returned  from  the  Orient  on  the  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental  steamer  Belgic  on  Tuesday  and 
was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel.  They  have  been 
absent  about  two  months,  having  spent  most  of  the 
time  in  Japan. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Charles  P.  Kindleberger,  U.  S. 
N.,  arrived  from  the  Orient  on  the  Occidental  and 
Oriental  steamer  Belgic    on   Tuesday    last,  having 


been  ordered  home,  his  term  of  sea  service  having 
expired.  He  was  surgeon  of  the  Olympia,  Admiral 
Dewey's  flagship,  during  the  Battle  of  Manila. 

Captain  Thomas  U.  Raymond.  Assistant-Surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  of  Fort  Canby,  Washington,  was  a  guest 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Lieutenant  William  D.  Connor,  U.  S.  A.,  Major 
Francis  Moore,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Major 
William  W.  Corbusier,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant 
Miles  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  N.,  were  guests  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  during  the  week. 

Captain  Allen  M.  Smith,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  Captain  H.  G.  Burton,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and 
Ensign  Edward  H.  Campbell,  U.  S.  N.,  registered 
at  the  California  Hotel  last  week. 

Many  of  the  army  and  navy  officers  who  are  going 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  are  now  staying  at  The 
Colonial.  Several  of  them  have  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  them,  who  will,  of  course,  remain 
here.  Among  them  are  Major  J.  Franklin  Bell, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Military 
Information  ;  Major  Charles  M.  McClure,  Chief- 
Paymaster,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Colonel  C.  E.  Kilbourn, 
Assistant- Paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kiboura, 
Miss  Kilboum,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Kilbourn,  Jr.  ; 
Major  C.  H.  Whipple.  Assistant- Pay  master,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  bis  clerk,  Mr.  W.  A.  Howes  ;  Major  R.  E. 
Thompson,  Chief-Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Colonel 
J.  W.  Pope,  Chief-Quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Dr.  H. 
Lippincott,  Chief-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A  ;  Dr.  F.  R. 
Keefer,  Assistant- Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Dr.  P.  F. 
Straub,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Major  E.  C. 
Crowder,  Judge-Advocate,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Captain  F.J. 
Kernan,  Assistant  Judge- Advocate.  U.  S.  A.  ;  Cap- 
tain C.  W.  Whipple,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S. 
A.  ;  Captain  W.  A.  Simpson,  Chief  of  the  Artillery 
Forces,  U.  S.  A.  ;  and  Captain  D.  Howard,  of  Com- 
pany G,  First  Colorado  Volunteers. 


In  a  recent  letter  from  Klondike  received  by  Will- 
iam M.  Stanley  from  his  son,  the  latter  states  that  a 
report  has  reached  the  mines  to  the  effect  that  pirates 
and  buccaneers  had  procured  vessels  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  mounted  them  with  guns  for  the  express 
purpose  of  swooping  down  upon  the  Klondike  gold- 
laden  ships.  As  the  summer  clean-up  on  their  El 
Dorado  Creek  mines  will  exceed  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  young  Stanley  announced  that  he  does 
not  care  to  take  the  responsibility,  in  view  of  possible 
Spanish  pirates,  of  brioging  out  this  amount  of  gold- 
dust. 


The  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lorne,  has 
modeled  a  statue  of  the  queen  as  she  appeared  at  the 
opening  of  an  art  exhibition  in  Manchester  in  1857. 
The  statue  will  stand  over  the  porch  of  Manchester 

Cathedral. 

*    ♦ — • 

El  Carnpo  is  once  more  open  for  the  season.     It  is 

one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  about  the  bay,  and 

the  steamer  Ukiah  carries  large  excursions  there  every 

Sunday. 

' *    ♦ — t 

Food  for  Infants. 

The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk, 
as  a  baby  food  from  the  hour  of  birth,  stands  with- 
out a  competitor,  presenting  as  it  does  the  most  per- 
fect preparation  of  milk  for  the  use  of  infants. 

After  teething  is  finished,  St^dman's  Soothing 
Powders  will  be  found  useful  to  correct  the  minor 
disorders  of  children,  up  to  ten  years. 


APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Every  sheet  ought  to  be 
perfect  ;  if  not,  return  it  at 
jobber's  expense. 

The  worker  wants  good 
iron  as  well  as  skill  and  good 
tools. 

Apollo  is  right  in  a  dozen 
ways  where  othergalvanized 
irons  are  sometimes  right 
and  sometimes  wrong. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TWO    FAMOUS    SUMMER    RESORTS 


-REPRESENTING     THE- 


MOUNTAIN    INTERIOR    AND    SEASHORE    OF    CENTRAL    CALIFORNIA 

BOTH     UNDER     ONE     MANAGEMENT-  NOTED     FOR    ITS     EFFICIENCY 

...HOTEL    DEL     MONTE... 

MONTEREY,    CAL. 

Magnificent    Surroundings— "Warm    Salt    "Water 

Battling — Fine   Service — Moderate    Charges. 

Now  Conducted  on  the  American  Plan. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

AND    SODA    SPRINGS 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Shasta 
Region— 330  Miles  from  San  Francisco— Ele- 
vation 3,100  Feet  —  Reasonable  Rates  and 
Superior  Accommodations. 

For  further  information,  address 

GEO.  SCHOSEWALD,  Manacer. 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE,      j  TAVERN  CASTLE  •   ' 
Monterey,  Cal.  |       Castle  Crag,  Sha_r. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  13,  i  8 


VANITY  FAIR. 


BALLADE  OF   RENOVATION. 
I  feel  so  very  trig  and  trim, 

This  day  when  spring  the  world  enchants, 
In  piquant  hat  with  drooping  brim, 

And  yellow  crown  that  upward  slants  ; 

Such  gauds  ray  modest  charms  enhance, 
His  censor  looks  to  thrall  and  hold, 

As  down  the  avenue  I  prance 
In  that  New  Gown  which  is  the  Old. 

Miss  Sniffins  there,  precise  and  prim, 
Regards  rue  with  a  look  askance, 

And  seems  to  ask  in  accents  grim  : 

"  Where  did  she  get  that  fair  expanse 
Of  silk?"     My  eyes  with  mischief  dance. 

What  care  I  for  their  comments  cold? 
My  heart  a  song  of  triumph  chants 

O'er  that  New  Gown  which  is  the  Old. 

My  skirts  are  stiffened  well  with  skrim, 
With  folds  and  frills  as  made  in  France  ; 

The  stuff  bespread  with  rosebuds  dim, 
Once  decked  ray  best  of  maiden  aunts, 
The  rosy,  stoutish  one  who  bants, 

Slender  and  graceful  then,  I'm  told  ; 

Her  graceless  niece  now  takes  her  chance 

In  that  New  Gown  which  is  the  Old. 

ENVOI. 

Sweetheart,  to  meet  you  I  advance, 
Nor  heed  that  gossips  call  me  bold. 

If  I  win  your  approving  glance 
In  that  New  Gown  which  is  the  Old. 

—£.  C.  in  Life. 

If  any  one  should  be  a  thorough  convert  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  evil  deeds  of  humanity  are  punished  here 
in  this  life,  that  theory  ought  to  be  held  by  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium.  His  wife,  Queen  Henrietta, 
who  is  an  Austrian  duchess  by  birth,  lives  continually 
on  the  verge  of  dementia,  a  condition  which  is 
largely  attributed  to  the  ill-treatment  and  neglect  of 
her  royal  husband.  His  only  sister  is  under  restraint 
as  insane  in  a  Belgium  retreat.  She  is  the  ex- 
Empress  Charlotte,  who  shared  with  her  Austrian 
husband,  Maximilian,  the  disastrous  attempt  to 
found  an  empire  in  Mexico  thirty  years  ago.  Her 
large  estates  were  intrusted  to  King  Leopold,  who,  it 
is  believed,  has  squandered  them  in  wild  speculations. 
The  Princess  Louise  of  Coburg,  who  eloped  recently 
with  an  Austrian  lieutenant,  and  was  last  heard  of  as 
living  at  his  castle  in  Austria,  to  the  intense  scandal 
of  the  entire  royal  contingent  of  Europe,  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Leopold.  His  second  daughter  is 
Stephanie,  the  widowed  Crown  Princess  of  Austria  ; 
she  married  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  Rudolph, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  mysterious  affair  that  occurred 
at  Meyerling  a  few  years  ago,  where  he  was  in  com- 
pany with  Prince  Philip  of  Coburg,  the  husband  of 
Princess  Louise,  King  Leopold's  eloping  daughter. 
Leopold  is  very  unpopular  in  Vienna,  where  he  was 
pointedly  snubbed  by  the  imperial  family  when  he 
went  there  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  daughter, 
Princess  Stephanie.  He  has  now  made  another  trip 
to  Vienna,  ostensibly  to  see  his  widowed  daughter, 
who  is  very  ill,  but  rumor  says  that  the  real  object  of 
the  mission  is  that  he  may  explain  to  a  family  council 
what  has  become  of  Charlotte's  millions  which  she  in- 
herited from  the  younger  brother  of  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria,  and  also  to  take  part  in  delibera- 
tions which  shall  decide  what  can  best  be  done  to 
hush  up  the  scandal  of  Princess  Louise  and  arrange 
a  separation  from  her  husband. 

Some  young  millionaires  lately  sailed  away  to  jom 
the  Cuban  insurgents — if  they  can  find  them.  Among 
them  were  Duncan  Elliott,  Barnum  Seeley  (the  hero 
of  the  Seeley  dinner),  Egerton  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and 
N.  C.  Fairbanks,  son  of  the  Chicago  banker.  They 
have  wild  broncos  for  cavalry  horses,  and  in  place  of 
dress-suits  they  have  donned  blue  woolen  shirts,  som- 
breros, yellow  canvas  trousers  and  leggings,  Mexican 
spurs,  and  army  cartridge-belts.  On  the  eve  of  de- 
parture, Elliott  was  seen  chopping  wood,  carting 
water,  and  digging  trenches  ;  Seeley  was  acting  as 
groom,  not  at  a  wedding,  but  to  the  horses  he  was 
cleaning  ;  and  Fairbanks  was  cook.  They  get  up  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and  their  menu  for  the  day  con- 
sists of  the"  invariable  black  coffee,  bacon,  and  beans. 
A  similar  sight  has  been  offered  by  the  gilded  youth 
who  are  with  Roosevelt's  "  terrors."  William  Tiffany 
is  still  doing  police  duty  in  camp,  while  Maxwell  Nor- 
man, Craig  Wadsworth,  and  some  others,  having 
served  their  apprenticeship  at  ditch-digging  and  dish- 
washing, have  been  promoted  to  chevrons. 


There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Wilhelmina, 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  is  engaged  to  marry 
Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe  -  Weimar,  who  is  now 
twenty  years  of  age  and  the  second  son  of  the  late 
hereditary  Prince  of  Weimar.  The  young  queen 
has  lately  been  in  Paris  seeing  the  sights  and  select- 
ing a  trousseau.  Her  dresses,  rides  in  the  Bois,  and 
goodness  of  face  and  character  have  been  items  of 
interest  in  the  Paris  journals.  They  deem  it  signifi- 
cant that  she  shops  in  Paris  instead  of  Berlin,  and 
believe  the  future  queen  a  valuable  person  to  cul- 
tivate. _ 

We  are  used  to  seeing  women  invading  the  fields 
of  labor  v  aich  have  been  considered  the  birthrights 
of  men,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  see  the  men  welcoming 
the  invadtsrs  and  encouraging  the  invasion.  Yet  that 
seems  "i  3e  the  case  in  the  infrduction  of  sleeping- 
car  ma  -l.i.  Last  fall  one  line  from  Chicago  to 
New  Yb*V  took  into  its  limited  train  service  five 


trim  colored  maids.  Each  train  carries  one,  and 
five  make  up  the  relay  force  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  The  porters  on  the  limited  seem  to  regard 
the  innovation  as  a  special  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence. The  original  idea  of  the  company  was  that  a 
maid  would  be  an  ornamental  element  which  would 
add  a  finishing  touch  to  a  service  already  luxurious. 
In  white  aprons  and  fluted  caps  she  is  posted  at  the 
door  to  receive  passengers  and  give  them  the  sensa- 
tion of  entering  a  private  house  and  making  them 
feel  quite  at  home.  She  was  not  supposed  to  be  a 
vital  necessity,  and  it  was  not  thought  that  travelers 
would  receive  her  with  open  arms,  figuratively  speak- 
ing. But,  to  the  surprise  of  the  management,  that  is 
just  what  has  happened,  and  it  looks  as  though  the 
sleeping-car  maid  has  come  to  stay ,  and  the  patrons 
of  the  limited  could  not  live  without  her.  They 
furnish  her  work  enough  for  ten  women,  and  begin 
to  complain  that  the  company  does  not  furnish  a 
larger  force.  They  wait  on  the  women,  look  after 
the  children,  and  take  care  of  the  sick.  Many 
women  demand  their  services  in  brushing  their 
clothes,  dressing  their  children,  getting  their  break- 
fasts, and,  as  one  maid  tells,  a  nervous  lady 
passenger,  who  could  not  sleep,  rang  for  her 
at  midnight,  and  wanted  her  to  remain  with  her 
as  a  companion  all  night  and  while  away  the 
tedious  hours.  It  is  rare  that  a  maid  makes  the 
round  trip  without  having  at  least  one  invalid  to  take 
care  of,  and  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  a  half- 
dozen  who  do  not  once  leave  their  berths  and  must 
be  waited  on  continually.  Most  of  the  maids  carry 
medicines  such  as  camphor,  headache  powders, 
Jamaica  ginger,  toothache  drops,  pepsin,  and  qui- 
nine, and  a  hot-water  bag,  which  has  proved  to  be 
the  biggest  all-round  comfort  of  the  outfit.  They 
have  a  hard  life  of  it  altogether,  and  do  not  get  tips 
in  as  large  proportion  from  their  charges  as  the 
porters  do  from  the  men,  but  they  manage  to  get 
something  extra  from  their  remedies  and  the  rental  of 
their  comforting  appliances. 


FROM    CIVIL    TO    MILITARY    LIFE. 


No  phase  of  the  preparations  for  war  has  brought 
out  more  comment,  caused  more  interest,  and  stirred 
up  more  hornets'  nests  than  the  numerous  appoint- 
ments from  civil  life  to  military  positions  of  young 
men  whose  best  recommendation  has  been  their  in- 
fluential position  in  social  life,  or  the  fact  that  they  are 
sons  of  noted  public  men.  In  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Argonaut  two  weeks  ago,  a  large  num- 
ber of  appointments  have  been  made  and  commis- 
sions issued  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader : 

George  S.  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  been 
made  an  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of 

major,  is  a  cousin  of  Vice-President  Hobart 

William  J.  Sewell  and  Robert  Sewell  were  both  ap- 
pointed assistant  adjutant- generals,  with  rank  of 
captain.  They  are  sons  of  Senator  Sewell,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  himself  offered  a  major-general's 

position,   but  which   he    declined Stewart   M. 

Brice  has  been  appointed  to  the  commissary  depart- 
ment as  a  captain.  He  is  a  son  of  ex-Senator  Brice, 
of  Ohio.  The  young  man  is  a  New  York  city  coun- 
cilman of  decided  Tammany  proclivities Bev- 
erly A.  Reed,  of  Texas,  is  a  son-in-law  of  Senator 
Money,  and  was  a  few  years  since  secretary  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,   of   which    his  uncle,    Judge 

Culberson,  was  chairman Frederick  M.  Alger, 

also  an  assistant  adjutant- general,  is  the  son  of  the 
War  Secretary John  A.  Hull,  appointed  a  judge- 
advocate,  is  the  son  of  a  representative  who  is  chair- 
man of   the  Committee   on   Military  Affairs 

W.  B.  Allison,  appointed  from  Iowa,  is  a  son  of 
Senator  Allison,  and  James  G.  Blaine,  now  a  cap- 
tain, is  the  son  and  namesake  of  the  great  Maine 

statesman Erskine  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  lately 

made  a  captain,  is  the  son  of  ex-Mayor  Abram 
Hewitt.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  a  well- 
known  clubman . ..._,  ^Everybody  knows  who  John 
Jacob  Astor  is.  He  served  as  an  aid  on  Governor 
Morton's  staff  and  has  now  been  made  an  inspector- 
general,   with    rank    of    lieutenant-  colonel J. 

Lorimer  Worden,  who  has  gone  to  join  Roose- 
velt's "  Rough  Riders,"  is  a  New  York  Stock 
Exchange    member    and    a  grandson    of    Admiral 

Worden,  who   commanded  the  first  monitor 

Webb  C.  Hayes  and  jSumner  Hayes,  sons  of  the  de- 
ceased ex-President,  are  provided  for  ;  the  former  a 
major  on  General  Shafter's  staff,   and  the  latter  a 

major  in  the  quartermaster's  department Seth. 

M.  Miliken,  a  son  of  the  late  representative  from 
Maine,  is  a  staff  captain,  as  is  William  E.  English, 
a  son  of  the  former  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
President Samuel  R.  McMillan,  the  son  of  the 

late  senator  from  Minnesota ;  Stephen  Gambrill, 
Jr.,  a  nephew  of  Senator  Gorman  ;  George  W. 
Fishback,  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  recently  secretary 
of  legation  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  Herbert  M.  Lord, 
the  private  secretary  of  Representative  Dingley, 
have  all  been  commissioned  in  the  paymaster's  de- 
partment  Charles  Algernon  Sartoris,  a  grand- 
son of  General  Grant,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Jr., 
have  been  selected  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  has  been  made  a  major-general 

George  Mason  Lee,  the  general's  second  son, 

now  at  West  Point,  has  begged  leave  to  resign  and 
join  the  volunteers  as  a  lieutenant,  but  his  father  has 
so  far  referred  him  to  the  next  war  for  his  military 

fame William  Kirk  Brice,  another  and  younger 

son  of  ex-Senator  Brice,  is  said  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  military  secretary  to  General  Merritt.  He 
is  traveling  in  the  Orient,  and  was  at  Hong  Kong 
when  he  heard  of  Dewey's  victory.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  will  join  General  Merritt  at  Manila.  He  is 
over  six  feet  tall,  and  has  been  centre-rush  for  Har- 
vard's foot-ball  eleven Harrison  Gray  Otis,  of 

California,   editor  of  the   Los  Angeles    Times,   and 


Captain  Charles  King,  of  Wisconsin,  the  well-known 

author,  have  been  appointed  brigadier-generals 

John  A.  Wiley  and  Francis  V.  Greene  have  also  been 
made  brigadier-generals.  The  former  is  a  briga- 
adier-general  in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  latter  is  colonel  of  the  Seventy-First  Regi- 
ment, National  Guard  of  New  York Frank  L. 

Martin,  of  California,  has  received  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  the  Signal  Corps William  J.  Bryan, 

of  free-silver  fame,  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
governor  of  Nebraska  to  enlist  a  volunteer  regiment, 
of  which  he  is  to  be  colonel.  Mr.  Bryan  confesses 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  military  technicalities, 
but  thinks  he  can  learn.  He  is  to  have  an  experi- 
enced military  commander.  General  Vifquain,  under 
him  as  lieutenant-colonel  to  keep  him  straight — tac- 
tically speaking. 

In  this  connection  may  well  be  mentioned  a  few  of 
the  best-known  names  of  those  who  have  joined  the 
cowboy  cavalry  under  Teddy  Roosevelt : 

Reginald  Ronalds  is  a  son  of  Mrs.  P.  Lorillard 
Ronalds,  away  up  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  society 
set  in  London  ;  I.  Townsend  Burden,  Jr.,  is  a  foot- 
ball player  and  son  of  a  New  York  millionaire  ; 
Dudley  Dean,  the  quarter-back,  Henry  W.  Bull,  an 
oarsman,  Guy  Hollister,  a  sprinter,  and  Guy 
Munchie,  a  coach,  are  all  members  of  the  Harvard 
College  athletic  contingent ;  Hamilton  Fish  is  an 
athletic  descendant  of  an  American  Secretary  of 
State  ;  H.  K.  Devereux  was  the  great  end-rush  for 
Princeton  in  1880  ;  William  Tiffany  is  a  member  of 
the  well-known  jewelry  family  and  a  society  leader  ; 
Woodbury  Kane  is  a  society  man,  polo-player,  and 
yachtsman.  One  of  the  latest  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
recruits  mentioned  is  Hallet  Alsop  Borrowe,  who  be- 
came known  to  fame  some  years  ago  by  challenging 
Harry  MUlbank  at  the  time  the  Coleman-Drayton 
divorce  case  filled  the  ear  of  gossip. 

The  appointments  here  mentioned  which  have 
been  made  by  President  McKinley  have  bern  the 
cause  of  much  caustic  comment,  much  of  which  is 
wholly  uncalled  for.  It  will  be  Doticed  that  the  posi- 
tions filled  by  these  young  men  are  all  those  which 
belong  to  the  administrative  department  of  military 
service.  They  are  not  put  into  positions  which  would 
render  them  responsible  for  the  direction  of  military 
movements,  but  merely  as  aids,  staff  officers,  and 
assistants  of  adjutant-generals,  where  they  will  draw 
the  pen  oftener  than  the  sword,  as  paymasters'  and 
quartermasters'  assistants  to  look  after  the  equipage, 
and  as  assistants  of  the  commissaries  to  help  to  pur- 
chase and  distribute  bread  and  meat.  When  this  is 
fully  understood,  it  does  not  seem  as  though  there 
could  be  any  well-founded  objection  to  the  selections. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  June  8th,  shows 
an  increase  in  bonds  of  47,000  and  stocks  of  3,715 

shares,  and  amounted  to  67,000  bonds  and  13,130 
shares  stock,  as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.                         Sales.          Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Market  St.  Ry  5%.  ..10,000    ©113%  113M     "4 

N.  R.  of  Cal.  5% 3,000    @  101  loo^i     ioij^ 

Omnibus  C.  R.  6%. . .  8,000    @  124^124  124H 

Park&C.H.  Ry6%.  4,000    @  108K  108^ 

S.F.&N.P.Ry5%.i7,ooo    ©107^-107^  107^ 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6% 10,000    @  105-104%  105 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%.. .   1,000     ©113  112^     114 

S.  V.  Water  4% 14,000    @  102-101%  ioi^i     ioiJ£ 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.          Sliares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.        14     @    58^  55         58 

Spring  Valley  Water.      966    @  100-      oo#  99^       993^ 

Gas  and  Elec. 

Oakland  Gas no    @    48  48         49 

Pacific  Gas  Imp.  Co.          5     @    86J4"  87%       88 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric .      370    @    87-      85K  87^      87^ 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .        20    @  244  243         245^ 

Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.        30    @    98-      97         100 

Street  R.  R. 

MarketSt 380    @    53%-  5=#  %Z%      54 

Presidio 40    ©     %%  6           ql/& 

Powders. 

Eastern  Dynamite..           5    @    85  85 

Giant  Con 420    ©    46^-  46  45^      46 

Vigorit 575    ©     3^-    3ys  3           3lA 

Sugar. 

Hawaiian 7,420    @    23^-20^  22^      22^ 

Hutchinson 1,030    @    50-      48%  49^      50 

Alaska  Packers 170    @    94-      93^      9334      94^ 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..   1,555     @    62^-62  62^       62J6 

Pac.  C.  Borax 20    ©  102  100 

The  sugar  stocks  were  strong,  and  Hawaiian  ad- 
vanced from  20^  to  23^,  closing  off  at  22&.  There 
has  been  good  buying  during  the  week  for  Eastern 
account  on  prospects  of  annexation.  Hutchinson 
advanced  to  50  on  transactions  of  about  1,000 
shares  ;  this  stock  pays  one  per  cent,  per  month  on 
this  price. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company  advanced  2%  points 
to  62 ?g  during  the  week,  this  being  the  highest  price 
reached  in  some  time  ;  the  advance  was  made  on  the 
expectation  of  an  advance  in  the  dividends  in  the 
near  future,  and  if  the  rumors  on  the  street  are  real- 
ized, will  go  much  higher,  as  the  company's  prospects 
are  very  good  and  would  warrant  higher  prices. 

The  powders  closed  quiet — Vigorit  at  3^  and 
Giant  46,  with  light  business. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co',  and  Anglo-Califomian  Banks. 


!  Soft  ^  a 

iGlove 


Vici  Leather 
:  Dressing   not 
]  only    polishes 
f  any    kind  of 
I  shoes  but  makes 
1  them  soft.    The 
I  more  you  use  it 
1  the  better  your 
1  shoes  will  look  and 
j  the  longer  they  will 
I  wear.    It  is  a  medlcir 
[  for  leather— leather  li\ 
•  upon   it.    It  is  not  a 
I  enamel,    therefore    it 
$  does  not  peel  off  nor 
I  crack  the  Bhoe. 


Leather  Dressing  \ 

t  iseold  by  all  dealerB  at25  cents  a  bottle.  It  *»J      f 


-  „.Jby ...      .. 

I  is  made  by  tbe  makers  of  Vici  Kid,  tbe  most  I 
1  famous  Bhoe  leather  in  the  world.  A  book  that  * 
I  tells  yon  all  about  baying,  wearing  and  caring  | 
I  for  shoes,  mailed  free. 

L ROBERT  H.  FOEBUERER,  Philadelphia,  Pn.  * 
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SIG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange, 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus . . »  3,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 96,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bkckhr;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann';  Secretary,  Georgh 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullhr  ;  Attorney, 

W.  S.  GOODFHLLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker;  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Ronte, 
H.  B.  Rnss,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

633  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 828,733,119 

Pald-Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  E.  de  FREMERV,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Six  Million  Collars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

Npw  Vnrlf  )  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

Wew  York JThe  Bank  of  New  York,  N.B.  A. 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

r-u:, S  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

C1"™S° j  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschatt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

j  no.  J.  Valhntinh.  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Eermingh  am,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital    Paid  Up,   81,000,000 ;    Assets,   S3, 300.- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,668,331.50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 
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110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  tender  affection  of  Mrs.  Gladstone  for  the 
dead  statesman  was  characterized  by  implicit  faith 
and  reverent  devotion.  An  English  bishop  was  a 
guest  at  Hawarden  Castle,  and  joined  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  others  concerning  the 
Armenian  atrocities.  "There  is  one  above  who 
knows,"  piously  concluded  the  bishop.  "Yes," 
replied  Mrs.  Gladstone  ;  "he'll  be  down  in  a  minute 
or  two.     He's  upstairs  washing  his  hands  just  now." 

A  clergyman  preached  a  rather  long  sermon  from 
the  text,  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting."  After  the  congregation  had  listened 
about  an  hour,  some  began  to  get  weary  and  went 
out ;  oihers  soon  followed,  greatly  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  minister.  Another  person  started,  whereupon 
the  parson  stopped  his  sermon  and  said:  "That  is 
right,  gentlemen  ;  as  fast  as  you  are  weighed  pass 
out  1 "  He  continued  his  sermon  some  time  after 
that,  but  no  one  disturbed  him  by  leaving. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  French  Academy,  the 
members  met  in  the  vestibule  on  their  way  out  two 
Sisters  of  Charity  seeking  alms.  Everybody  gave 
them  something  ;  but  the  nuns,  not  having  per- 
ceived that  M.  de  Bomier  had  contributed  his  share, 
solicited  from  him  a  second  time.  Naturally  M.  de 
Bornier  politely  protested  that  he  had  done  his 
duty.  "  1  believe  him,"  said  M.  Copp6e  in  the  ear 
of  M.  de  H£r6dia  ;  "  but  I  did  not  see  it."  "  And 
I,"  replied  M.  de  He^dia,  "1  saw  him,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it." 


This  golf-story  is  current  in  London  :  Scene — 
Well-known  links  beyond  the  Tweed.  London 
golfer  to  local  caddie:  "How  far  off  is  the  next 
hole?"  "Oh,  it's  nae  vera  far,  aboot  a  hunder 
yairds.  Ye  see  yon  whin  bush  beside  yon  wee  bit 
hillock  ?  Weel,  the  green's  jist  ower  on  the  ither  side 
o't."  "  Oh,  I  see  ;  it's  only  a  short  drive  and  then  a 
put."  "  That's  jist  what  the  fowk  hereabout  ta'k." 
Cockney  golfer  tees  his  ball,  drives  and  tops  it,  send- 
ing it  barely  a  dozen  yards.  Caddie  :  "  Now,  sir,  for 
a  h — 1  o'  a  put." 

A  well-known  Washington  woman,  doing  the 
cathedral  cities  of  England  last  summer,  wore  a  tiny 
American  flag  pinned  to  the  waist  of  her  traveling- 
dress.  A  good  many  of  the  English  people  whom 
she  met  did  not  understand,  or  pretended  not  to  un- 
derstand, what  the  flag  stood  for.  "  You  belong  to 
some  secret  society,  1  perceive,"  said  an  English- 
woman to  whom  she  was  introduced,  pointing  to  the 
diminutive  starry  banner.  "  Yes,"  responded  the 
Washington  woman,  amiably,  "there  are  seventy 
millions  of  us." 


"  A  great  corporation  once  desired  a  legal  opinion 
on  a  matter  involving  millions  of  dollars,  for  upon  it 
practically  depended  that  corporation's  very  existence. 
They  decided  to  refer  the  question,  which  was  wholly 
one  of  the  correct  interpretation  of  law,  to  William 
M.  Evarts,  and  to  be  guided  by  his  opinion.  Evarts's 
reputation  and  success  are  wholly  due  to  his  remark- 
able knowledge  of  law  and  his  power,  which  seems 
almost  like  intuition,  of  determining  just  how  the 
supreme  court  will  decide  any  question  of  law.  When 
the  attorney  for  the  great  corporation  put  his  ques- 
tion, Evarts  sat  buried  in  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered  in  one  word,  '  Yes.'  His  bill  for  that 
one  word  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  corporation  paid  it  without  a  murmur. 
Evarts's  answer  proved  to  be  correct."  It  is  a  good 
story,  anyway. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the  artist  and  writer,  is  a 
very  busy  civil  engineer,  and  his  firm  makes  a 
specialty  of  building  light-houses.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  four  traveling  men  seated  in 
the  smoking  compartment  of  a  Pullman.  All  had 
avowed  themselves  "drummers,"  and  three  told  of 
the  trouble  they  had  in  getting  orders.  "  Why,  gen- 
tlemen," said  one,  the  other  two  having  unburdened 
themselves  with  vehemence,  "that  ain't  nothin' 1 
I'm  goin'  to  get  the  sack  for  sure.  I  expect  it  within 
twenty-four  hours.  1  haven't  sold  a  bill  of  goods  for 
a  week."  The  fourth  man  of  the  party,  Mr.  Smith, 
crossed  his  legs  nonchalantly.  "  Well,  I  haven't 
made  a  sale  for  two  months,"  he  said.  The  others 
looked  at  him  aghast.  "  And  your  people  keep  you 
on?"  asked  one.  Mr.  Smith  nodded.  "Heavens 
and  earth  !  "  broke  in  another  (only  he  did  not  use 
precisely  that  expression),  "what  in  the  name  of 
conscience  are  you  trying  to  sell?"  "Light- 
houses 1  "  said  Mr.  Smith. 

The  Presidant  of  France  always  patronizes  art  as  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  visits  in  state 
all  the  expositions,  about  which  he  is  conducted  by 
the  painters  themselves,  to  whom,  of  course,  he  must 
make  new  remarks.  The  poor  man  is  sometimes 
hard  put  to  it.  To  the  pastelliste  President  Faure 
said:  "Ah,  that's  a  landscape."  President  Carnot, 
more  anxious  to  please,  more  man  of  the  world,  said  : 
"Ah,  yes,  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  I  know 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau."  And  then  he  en- 
larged upon  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  With 
Grevy,  however,  a  man  extremely  fin,  quick-witted, 
ready,  the  pastelliste's  experience  was  this:    "Oh, 


what  a  horror  1 "  said  President  GreVy  ;  "it's  said  to 
be  something  dreadful."  Some  one  reminded  him 
that  the  artist  was  standing  by  and  had  overheard. 
"  Of  course,  you  know, "said  Grevy,  not  disconcerted 
for  a  moment,  and  turning  to  the  painter,  "that  one 
only  depreciates  the  things  he  intends  to  buy,"  and  he 
immediately  gave  the  order  to  have  the  picture  sent 
to  the  Elysee. 

Beckford,  author  of  the  once  famous  "Vatherk," 
and  his  daughter  possessed  extraordinary  vocal  gifts. 
The  father  took  it  into  his  head  to  practice  in  a 
back  room  the  shrill  cry  of  a  peacock.  He  had 
noticed  that  when  one  peacock  screamed  another  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  generally  screamed  in 
defiance.  At  last,  believing  himself  proficient,  he 
gave  his  peacock  cry,  hiding  himself  behind  a  tree. 
To  his  great  delight  the  peacock  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lawn  screamed  defiantly.  Immediately  after 
this,  which  occurred  just  before  breakfast,  he  came 
into  the  breakfast-room,  saying  with  triumph  to  his 
daughter :  "  And,  Susan,  the  other  peacock  an- 
swered me."  To  his  great  annoyance  his  daughter 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Rather  provoked  at 
this,  he  said:  "Well,  I  think  you  might  have  con- 
gratulated me."  And  then,  though  still  hardly  able 
to  speak  for  laughing,  she  said:  "Why,  papa,  1 
was  the  peacock  that  answered  you  1 " 


HIS    FIRST    INTERVIEW. 


A    Case    of    Mistaken    Identity. 


Mr.  Wilfred  Gent-Grace — it  is  well  to  have  a  two- 
barreled  name  nowadays,  despite  a  late  politician's 
gibe,  because  if  you  don't  bring  the  public  down 
with  the  first,  they  may  fall  to  the  second — Mr.  Gent- 
Grace  found  it  impossible  to  deny  that  the  notices  of 
his  book  were  coming  in  unsatisfactorily.  He  had 
complained  to  the  Press-Cutting  Agency,  and  the 
agency  had  replied,  with  some  reason,  that  it  could 
not  cut  out  notices  that  did  not  exist.  The  author, 
sitting  in  his  under-ground  chambers  in  King's  Bench 
Walk,  told  a  portrait  of  the  lord  chief  justice  with 
some  sternness  that  this  might  satisfy  some  people, 
but  it  did  not  satisfy  him.    A  tap  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  1  "  he  said,  moodily. 

"  Lady  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  the  clerk.  "This  is 
her  card."  The  clerk  coughed.  "Said  she'd  come 
to  interview  you,  sir." 

"  Is  she  old  or  young  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Gent-Grace 
with  sudden  anxiety.  He  glanced  around  the  room, 
and  threw  his  pipe  in  the  coal-scuttle. 

"  Not  what  /  call  young,  sir." 

"Show  her  in,  Polden,  and  do  some  work  at  the 
table  over  there.  Perhaps  you  might  get  us  some 
tea." 

He  snatched  at  a  book  on  Social  Problems,  'and 
took  up  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with  his  chin  supported 
by  one  hand.  A  very  large  lady  sailed  into  the  room 
with  an  important  swish  of  skirts. 

"  Oh,  how  do  you  do  ?  "  she  said  with  great  genial- 
ity. "  So  good  of  you  to  give  me  five  minutes.  I've 
just  joined  the  staff  of  a  ne*  paper — or,  rather,  1 
haven't  exactly  joined,  you  know,  but  I'm  an  occa- 
sional  " 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  said  the  lady  interviewer. 
"  I  will  sit  down.  But,  pray,  don't  trouble  to  have 
tea  made  for  me." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  have  some." 

"  I  am  simply  dying  for  a  cup,"  she  said,  cheer- 
fully. "  It's  puerile  of  me,  I  know,  but  I  must  say  I 
do  like  tea.  You  know  I  do  a  good  deal  of  brain- 
work,  and  unless  I  eat  and  drink  just  what  I  want, 
I'm  so  afraid  of  my  constitution  giving  way." 

' '  For  my  part,  I " 

"My  husband  was  just  the  reverse,  now,"  she 
went  on,  with  great  relish.  "If  he  had  about  every 
other  hour  a  steak,  and  a  small  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
and  a  cigar,  he  was  quite  happy.  That  was,"  she 
explained,  "before  he  died,  of  course.  He  was  a 
very  humorous  man,  and  he  often  used  to  say  to  me, 
'  You  have  the  mind,  I  have  the  appetite." "  She 
gave  a  high,  loud  laugh.  "  I  shall  never  forget  it," 
she  said,  "he  used  to  say  it  so  often.  '  You  have 
the  mind,'  he  would  say,  '  I  have '  " 

"  Sugar?" 

"Three  lumps,  please.  I'm  a  dreadful  puerile 
person  in  regard  to  sugar."    She  sipped  at  her  tea. 

"1  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Gent-Grace  importantly, 
"  you  want  some  details,  or  data,  or  general  informa- 
tion concerning  my  life  and  my  mode  of — er — 
work  ?  " 

"  I  do  all  my  writing  at  night,"  she  said  inconse- 
quently.  "  If  you  were  to  ask  me  to  sit  down  now 
over  there  where  your  clerk  is  and  write  a  clever 
story,  I  simply  couldn't  do  it.  I'm  the  most 
puerile " 

"  Personally,  I " 

"  But  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  can  scribble 
away  like  mad.  I  simply  go  on,  without  thinking. 
I  daresay  you  saw  an  account  I  did  of  a  fancy-dress 
dance  held  at  a  private  house  in  West  Kensington  ?  " 

"Afraid,"  said  Mr.  Gent-Grace,  "that  1  missed 
that.  You  see  I  am  so  busily  engaged  in  my  own 
work." 

"That's  where  I  can't  help  thinking  you  make  a 
mistake,"  said  the  large  lady,  coldly.  "  Unless  you 
read  the  journals,  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  yourself  be- 
hind the  times." 

"I  should  have  thought  now,"  he  said  with  an 
effort  at  brightness,  "that  to  get  behind  the  Times 
was  reading  a  journal." 


"I  beg  pardon?" 

The  gifted  author  explained  his  remark  carefully, 
hoping  that  it  would  be  written  down,  but  she  de- 
clared herself  unable  to  see  what  he  meant.  Giving 
it  up,  she  took  another  cup  of  tea. 

"I  suppose" — he  began,  a  little  abashed  by  this 
failure — "I  suppose  I  was  always  more  or  less  fond 
of  politics.  As  a  youth  I  was  a  member  of  a  de- 
bating society  and Hadn't  you  better  put  this 

down  ? " 

She  touched  her  forehead  mysteriously. 

"  I  carry  it  all  here,"  she  said.  "When  I  was  a 
girl  my  memory  was  something  too  puerile  for 
words.  Nowadays  I  can  remember  almost  any- 
thing ;  and  even  if  one  doesn't  remember,"  she 
smiled,  amiably,  "one  can  always  make  up  some- 
thing." 

"I  should  like."  he  said,  hesitatingly,  "to  look 
over  the  proofs,  if  you  didn't  mind." 

"I  don't  think  that's  at  all  necessary,"  she  said, 
with  much  decision.  "I  hope  you  don't  mean  to 
accuse  me  of  not  knowing  my  own  business.  Be- 
cause if  so " 

"My  dear  madam,"  he  said,  with  great  anxiety. 
"  You  misapprehend  me.  I'm  quite  sure  that  the  in- 
terview is  safe  in  your  hands." 

The  clock  struck,  and  she  rose  in  a  series  of  jerks, 

"  I  must  be  moving,"  she  said,  cheerfully.  "  I'm 
going  on  to  one  or  two  places.  There's  just  one  thing 
I  want  to  ask  you.  I  thought  you  were  so  much 
older  than  you  are." 

"I'm  not,"  said  Mr.  Gent-Grace. 

"  I  want  to  know  " — here  she  took  a  new  pocket- 
book  from  her  bag — ' '  I  want  to  know  when  you  pro- 
pose to  retire?" 

"Well,"  he  said  awkwardly,  "you  see  I've  not 
been  at  the  game  very  long.  I  hope  to  go  on  for 
some  time  yet." 

"Oh  1"  she  said,  in  disappointed  tones.  "That's 
a  pity.  But  you  can't  expect  to  go  on  playing  cricket 
forever,  surely  ?  " 

"  I  never  have  played  cricket." 

"  Pardon  me,"  she  said,  coldly,  "  are  you  not  Mr. 
W.  G.  Grace,  the  champion  cricketer?  " 

"  No  I  "  snapped  the  author. 

"  But  are  you  sure?  I  found  the  address  in  the 
directory,  and  I  think  you  must  be " 

"I  tell  you  I'm  not,"  he  half  shouted.  "  I'm  no 
relation  to  him,  and  I've  never  seen  him.  You  can't 
argue  a  man  into  being  a  champion  cricketer. 
Polden,  show  the  lady  out." 

The  large  lady  shook  her  head  as  she  went  out  of 
the  first  door  and  sighed.  "  So  very  like  a  man,"  she 
said,  pityingly,  "not  to  apologize  for  wasting  my 
time." —  W.  Petl  Ridge  in  Illustrated  London  News. 


Intercessional. 

(With  apologies  to  R d  K g.) 

[The  following  very  clever  poem  from  Life  concerns 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Godkin 
is  a  very  worthy  man,  but  his  zeal  in  trying  to  prevent 
the  present  war  has  changed  into  bitterness  now  that  the 
war  has  begun.  He  has  been  printing  some  articles 
against  it  which  have  inspired  his  contemporaries  to  call 
him  such  hard  names  as  "traitor."  Most  people  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Godkin  is  printing  treason ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  commending  himself  to  the  great  American 
nation  by  the  tone  of  his  editorials  just  now.  This  good- 
humored  skit  expresses  the  view  of  the  good-humored 
public  concerning  him :] 

Godkin  the  Righteous,  known  of  old, 
Priest  of  the  Nation's  moral  health  ; 
Within  whose  Post  we  daily  read 

The  Gospel  of  the  Rights  of  Wealth  ; 
Great  Evening  Post,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget ;  lest  we  forget. 

The  Tribmie  drools  ;  the  Sun  is  vile  ; 

The  Journal  and  the  World  are  lies  ; 
Alone  thy  Post  speaks  forth  the  truth — 

Not  humble,  but  divinely  wise. 
Omniscient  Post,  don't  leave  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget ;  lest  we  forget. 

For  East  our  navy  swots  the  foe  ; 

Manila  falls  beneath  our  fire  ; 
We're  tempted,  Larry,  to  exult — 

But  chide  us  with  thy  caustic  ire. 
Great  Evening  Post,  reprove  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget ;  lest  we  forget. 

If,  proud  of  Dewey,  we  cheer  his  name, 
And  count  the  ships  the  Spaniards  lost — 

Such  boastings  as  our  fathers  used — 
Benighted  folks  without  the  Post  ; 

Godkin,  be  quick  ;  remind  us  yet ; 

Lest  we  forget ;  lest  we  forget. 

For  Yankee  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  twelve-inch  guns  and  armor  plate. 

And  recognizeth  not  that  all — 
Save  Godkin— are  degenerate  ; 

For  licking  Spain  and  wicked  brag  ; 

Godkin,  forgive  thy  Country's  flag. 

— M'Cready  Sykes. 


The  Chinese  Flag. 

The  standard  of  the  Celestial  Empire  is  a  very 
queer-looking  affair.  It  represents  the  most  gro. 
tesque  of  green  dragons  on  a  yellow  ground.  The 
latter  is  suggestive  not  only  of  the  national  complexion, 
but  also  of  that  of  a  sufferer  from  biliousness.  To  re- 
move this  unbecoming  tint  from  the  complexion,  use 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  will  speedily  regu- 
late your  liver,  prevent  malaria,  and  remedy  dyspep- 
sia, nervousness,  rheumatism,  and  kidney  com- 
plaint. 

»    ^    ■ 

Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.  Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


SHOPPING 

BY 
MAIL 


barring  the  bother  of  writing,  is  a 
great  convenience  to  the  housewife, 
as  it  gives  her  the  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  testing  the  value  of  an  arti- 
cle at  home.  The  bother  is  trifling 
in  the  case  of 
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simply  send  your  address  on  a  pos- 
tal, no  charge  for  liberal  trial  quan- 
tity, or  for  15  cents  in  stamps  a  full 
sized  box  will  be  sent  post-paid. 
It's  unlike  all  others. 

Your  grocer  has  it — 
Most  good  grocers  do. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  3«  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


ENNENSS 
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The  only  Talcum  Powder  with  3 
tional  reputation  as  a  perfect  toi- 
requisite.  Little  higher  in  price, 
tareasonforit.  This  trade  mark 
box  cover  is  3  guarantee  of  AB- 
LUTK  PURITY.  Take  no  sub- 
tutes  which  are  liable  to  do  harm. 
r  sale  everywhere,  or  mailed  on 
int  of  35  cents.  (Free  Sample.) 
•  Hrdfii  Cnmiiit  Cn,.  Sewrk.N.  J. 


He — "Do  you  know  there  is  a  trick  in  riding  a 
wheel?"  She — "Of  course  I  do ;  I  tumbled  first 
thing." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


OPIUM 


HABIT.       Only    Guaranteed 

Hume  Care.  No  aches,  pains,  or 
suffering.  A  NEW  CURE,  differ- 
ent from  all  others.     No  interference 

with  work  or  business.    No  publicity.    Sample  Free.    Dr. 

Purdy,  Dept.  G.,  Binz  Elk.,  Houston,  Tex. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M„  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Doric..  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  May  28 

Belglc.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  18 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday  July     7 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  July  26 

Round -Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at   company's    office, 
No.  42i  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  io  a.  M.,  Junes, 
io,    is,   20,  25,   30,  July   5,  transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Folsom  Street 
Wharf),  10  a.  m.,  June  5,  26,  July  17, 
Aug  4,  25,  transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 
For  B,  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  10 
_  a.  m„  June  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  July  5, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  June  1,  7,  13,  19, 
25,  31,  Aug  6,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport  (Los  Angeles)  ana  way  ports,  9  a.  m..  June 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  July  4,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

FdtJSao  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m.,  June  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  July  2,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a,  m.,  Jane  17,  July  10. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre. 

vious  notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 

Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 

F|fl|f#       S.  S.  Moan  a   Bails  via 

^0M*B%  Honolulu     and    Auck- 

and  for  Sydney,  Wed- 

ilp'J     nesday,  June  15,  1898, 

(0npKG}-at2P.M. 

J.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  AND  RED  STAR  LINES 

To  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Sailing  nnder  British  and  Belgian  Flags. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Southampton,  Queens- 
town,  Liverpool,  and  Antwerp. 


EMPIRE    LINE 

To   Alaska    and    Gold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION 
30  Montgomery 
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The  Lansdale-Smith  Wedding. 
Cupid  made  a  conquest  over  Mars  at  Hymen's  shrine 
in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  across  the  bay,  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  June  8th. 
Rev.  William  H.  Moreland,  of  St.  Luke's  Church 
of  this  city,  officiating. 

It  was  the  wedding  of  Lieutenant  Philip  Van  Horn 
Lansdale,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Miss  Ethel  Shipley  Smith. 
The  groom  has  recently  returned  from  Central  Amer- 
ica, where  he  was  on  duty  on  the  United  States 
steamer  Alert.  After  her  arrival  here  she  went  out 
of  commission  and  Lieutenant  Lansdale  was  put  on 
waiting  orders.  His  father  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  navy,  and  his  grandfather  a  charter 
member  of  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati.  Miss 
Smith  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
M.  Smith  of  this  city,  who  are  now  at  their  San  Rafael 
residence  for  the  summer. 

The  scene  at  the  church  was  one  of  intense  ex- 
pectation, and  was  marked  by  many  futile  efforts  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bride  and  bridesmaids.  Long 
before  the  appointed  hour  an  immense  crowd  of  the 
villagers  had  collected  at  the  church  doors,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  opened  the  entire  edifice  was 
filled  to  overflowing  by  not  only  San  Rafael  but 
San  Francisco  society,  who  went  to  see  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  wedding  in  San  Rafael  in 
many  seasons.  Both  are  quite  young,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lansdale  is  an  athletic  man,  with  a  hand- 
some face  and  fine  figure.  Miss  Smith  has  always 
been  very  much  admired  in  San  Francisco  and  San 
Rafael,  where  she  has  spent  most  of  her  summers. 
Lieutenant  Lansdale  and  Miss  Smith  met  at  Hono- 
lulu just  a  year  ago,  where  the  bride  of  Wednesday 
was  visiting  friends  ;  the  lieutenant  being  on  duty 
there  on  the  United  States  steamer  Alert  stationed 
in  the  harbor. 

As  the  organ  burst  forth  in  the ' '  Bridal  Chorus  "  from 
"  Lohengrin,"  Rev.  Mr.  Moreland  came  into  the  chan- 
cel, followed  by  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Lieuten- 
ant Miles  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  N.,  where  they  awaited  the 
bride.  The  ushers  then  started  up  the  aisle,  followed 
by  the  bridesmaids,  while  Miss  Smith  came  last,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  her  father,  who  gave  her  away. 
At  the  foot  of  the  chancel-steps  she  was  met  by  the 
groom  and  his  best  man,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moreland 
read  the  betrothal,  after  which  the  bride  and  groom 
and  the  two  bridesmaids  advanced  to  the  altar, 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  Dur- 
ing the  service  the  organist  softly  played  delightful 
and  appropriate  airs.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony 
the  bridal  party  left  the  church  to  the  strains  of  Men- 
delssohn's "  Wedding  March." 

Miss  Smith  wore  an  exquisite  white  satin  gown, 
with  decorations  of  Duchesse  lace  ;  a  full  tulle  veil, 
which  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  long  train,  was 
fastened  to  her  hair  with  a  coronet  of  orange- 
blossoms.  The  corsage  was  high  and  the  sleeves  long. 
The  effect  was  most  becoming  to  her  pretty  figure, 
and  she  made  an  ideal  bride,  looking  lovely  in  her 
perfectly  fitting  robe.  She  wore  no  jewels,  but 
carried  a  bouquet  of  natural  orange-blossoms.  Her 
bridesmaids  were  her  two  sisters,  the  Misses  Helen 
and  Bertha  Smith.  They  were  gowned  alike  in 
purple  and  white,  their  large  white  hats  trimmed 
with  huge  white  ostrich  feathers.  The  ushers  were  : 
Mr.  George  D.  Boyd,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Boardman,  and  Mr.  James  S.  Sever- 
ence.  They  wore  long  frock-coats,  white  waist- 
coats, light  trousers,  white  crepe  Ascot  scarfs,  pearl- 
kid  gloves,  and  carried  high  silk  hats. 

The  altar  and  chancel  of  the  church  were  elabor- 
ately decorated  with  large  palms,  bamboo,  evergreens, 
white  lilies,  roses,  and  sweet  peas.  After  the  wedding 
a  course  breakfast  was  served  at  small  tables  at  the 
beautifully  decorated  home  of  the  bride.  At  small 
tables,  except  that  of  the  bridal-party,  at  which  were 
seated  the  bride  and  groom,  their  two  bridesmaids, 
the  four  ushers,  and  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt — who  made 
one  of  his  best  speeches,  which  was  responded  to  by 
the  groom— were  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd,  Miss  May 
Hoffman,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard, 
and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen.  Miss  Bertha  Smith  got  the 
ring  when  the  cake  was  cut.  The  bride  was  the 
recipient  of  many  beautiful  gifts,  including  Dresden, 
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small  silver  in  unique  designs,  .jewels,  pictures,  table 
effects,  rare  china,  and  bric-a-brac  which  filled  many 
small  tables  in  a  large  room.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Lansdale  left  for  the  north  about  three  o'clock  amid  a 
shower  of  rice. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  church  quite  a  number 
were  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Fechteller,  Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge, 
Missjennie  Blair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  McClung, 
Miss  McClung,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Miss 
Redding,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  James  Coffin, 
Miss  Lucia  Kittle,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Delia  Davidson, 
Mrs.  Dibblee,  Mrs.  E.  Evans,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster, 
Mrs.  Fred  B.  Lake,  Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder, 
Mr.  John  Perry,  Miss  Kimble,  Mrs.  William  Barber, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Moreland,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Eells.  Miss 
Eells,  Mr.  William  E.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Wood,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Fred  H. 
Green,  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Jarboe,  Mr.  Ben  Holladay,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  George  T.  Page,  Misses  O'Con- 
nor Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss  Carolan,  Misses  Miriam 
and  Frances  Moore,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss 
Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Juliet  Williams,  Miss  Ethel 
Rodgers,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Ella  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Tompkins, 
Miss  Juliet  Tompkins,  Mrs.  W.  B,  Bourn,  Mrs. 
Harry  N.  Benson,  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Mr. 
Fred  H.  Coon,  Mr.  George  S.  Wheaton,  Mr.  R.  Mc- 
Kee  Duperu,  General  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Warfield,  Mrs. 
Southard  Hoffman,  Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Wood,  Miss  Wood,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Tallant,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Thomas,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K. 
Nuttall,  Mr.  F.  L,  Owen,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Smedberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stone,  Mrs.  W. 
Hinckley  Taylor,  and  many  others. 


A  Dinner  to  General  Merritt. 

Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  mayor  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  on  Thursday  evening,  June  9th, 
in  honor  of  General  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
is  in  command  of  the  Philippine  expeditionary  forces. 
The  gathering  at  the  large  table  was  a  representative 
one,  and  the  affair  was  most  elaborate.  The  spacious 
dining-hall  was  ornate  with  beautiful  flowers,  foliage, 
plants,  American  flags,  and  patriotic  emblems,  which 
formed  an  attractive  ensemble.  A  string  orchestra 
played  throughout  the  evening.  (  A  number  of  toasts 
and  responses  were  given,  but  they  were  of  an  informal 
character.  The  affair  will  be  very  pleasantly  remem- 
bered by  those  in  attendance.  The  guests  of  Mayor 
Phelan  were : 

General  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  Major-General 
Elwell  S.  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  Major-General  H.  C. 
Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Babcock, 
U.  S.  A.,  General  C.  A.  Whittier,  U.  S.  A.,  Major 
T.  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  L.  H.  Strother,  U. 
S.  A.,  Major  H.  C.  Hale,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  S.  D. 
Sturgis,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  T.  B.  Mott,  U.  S.  A., 
Captain  J.  L.  Sehon,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  A. 
Bennett,  U.  S.  A.,  Colonel  W.  R.  Smedberg,  U.  S. 
A.  (retired),  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes,  U.  S.  V.  (retired), 
Hon.  James  H.  Budd,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Major-General  John  H.  Dickinson,  N.  G.  C, 
Brigadier- General  R.  H.  Warfield,  N.  G.  C,  Hon. 
W.  W.  Morrow,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  Hon.  W.  H.  Beatty,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  California,  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes, 
ex-president  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  Mr.  Hugh  Craig, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Stetson,  president  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Railroad,  Mr.  A.  Sbarboro,  of  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Agricultural  Colony^  Mr.  Herman  Eppin- 
ger,  vice-president  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
Association,  Mr.  A.  A.  Watkins,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  A.  S.  Baldwin,  president 
of  the  Merchants'  Association,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt, 
ex-president  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  Mr.  Hermann 
Oelrichs,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Scott,  president  of  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers,  regent  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  president  of  the 
Country  Club,  Mr.  James  A.  Thompson,  president  of 
the  Bohemian  Club,  Hon.  William  Alvord,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  California,  Mr.  William  P.  Sullivan, 
Jr.,  secretary  of  Mayor  Phelan,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  T. 
F.  Barry. 

The  McBean  Luncheon. 
Miss  Edith  McBean  entertained  a  number  of  her 
friends  at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  on  Sat- 
urday last,  prior  to  the  base-ball  match  between  the 
Bates  graduates  and  the  present  members  of  the 
school.  Miss  McBean's  guests  were  Miss  Juliet 
Williams,  the  Misses  Crosby,  Miss  Florence  Josselyn, 
Miss  Rodgers,  Miss  Davidson,  and  Miss  Bertha 
Smith.  After  luncheon  the  party  drove  to  the  base- 
ball grounds. 

♦ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Florence 
Elizabeth  Green,  of  Berkeley,  to  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Bixley,  of  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  artists  of  this  city  will  hold  an  exhibition  and 
sale  of  pictures  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  June 
nth,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Press  Club,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Misses  O'Connor  entertained 
at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  Miss  Alice  Colden 
Hoffman  and  Miss  Adelaide  Murphy. 

Countess  Festetics  di  Tolna  has  changed  her  yacht 
Tolna    from  American   to  Austrian  registry.     The 


vessel  is  now  in  Asiatic  waters.  The  Countess  feared 
that  her  yacht  might  be  seized  by  some  Spanish 
cruiser,  hence  the  change  in  registry. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Pardee  has  been 
brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Knowles, 
?Ue  Coleman,  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  their 
infant  son  on  June  7th,  in  Oakland. 

The  musicale  and  poster  sale  held  at  the  Hotel 
Belvedere  on  Saturday  evening,  June  24th,  in  aid  of 
the  Belvedere  Red  Cross  Society,  was  an  artistic  and 
financial  success.  An  excellent  programme  was  well 
presented  by  the  following  artists,  who  kindly  volun- 
teered their  services  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  Mr.  Hother 
Wismer,  Mr.  Frank  Coffin,  Mr.  Wallach,  Mrs.  F. 
H.  King,  and  Miss  Millie  Flynn. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Loring  Club. 
A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Loring  Club  by  the  recent  election  of  Mr.  David  W. 
Loring  as  its  leader.  Mr.  Loring  was  the  leader  of 
the  club  for  eighteen  years,  until  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  when  ill-health  necessitated  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Stadtfeld,  and  then  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  work 
of  the  latter  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  club,  hence  the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Loring. 
The  other  officers  elected  were  : 

President,  Mr.  L.  S.  Sherman  ;  first  vice-president, 
Mr.  Winfield  S.  Jones  ;  second  vice-president,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Romaine  ;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  C.  Stadtfeld  ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  W.  A.  Murison  ;  librarian,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward C.  Boyson  ;  assistant-librarian,  Mr.  David  W. 
Wise ;  advisory  board,  Mr.  William  Alvord,  Mrs. 
William  Alvord,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon  ;  music  com- 
mittee, Mr.  J.  J.  Morris,  Mr.  Burbank  G.  Somers, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Van  Orden  ;  voice  committee,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Ritter,  Mr.  J.  J.  Nachtrieb,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Hooke. 


The  Bacheller  Concert. 

Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller  gave  a  farewell  concert, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  New  York,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  7th,  and  had  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Marie  Wilson,  pianist,  Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  violinist, 
and  Miss  Belle  Chamberlain,  accompanist.  A  large 
audience  enjoyed  the  following  excellent  programme: 

Sonata  in  G,  violin  and  piano,  Tartini,  Miss  Marie 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Hother  Wismer;  (a)  "Sweet 
Blue-Eyed  Maiden."  (b)  "  Sweetheart  Tell  Me,"  fcj 
"The  Myrtle,"  fdj  "  The  Blue-Bell,"  MacDowell, 
(e)  "Was  I  Not  Thine,"  (fj  "Sweetheart  Thy 
Lips  are  Touched  with  Flame,"  Chadwick,  Mr. 
Willis  E.  Bacheller;  "  Romance,"  Schumann,  Miss 
Marie  Wilson  ;  (a)  "  Romance  in  A,"  Schumann, 
fbj,"The  Bee,"  Schubert,  Mr.  Hother  Wismer; 
aria,'  "  La  Gioconda,"  Ponchielli,  Mr.  Willis  E. 
Bacheller  ;  (a)  "  Hark  I  Hark  !  the  Lark,"  Schubert- 
Liszt,  (b)  "  Witches'  Dance,"  MacDowell,  Miss 
Marie  Wilson  ;  (a)  "  All  Through  the  Night,"  Old 
English,  (b)  "  A  Madrigal,"  Harris,  (c)  "  Thy 
Warning  is  Good,"  Grieg,  Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller. 

Master  Irwin  Eveleth  Hassell,  a  native  son  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  is  said  to  be  a  brilliant  and 
phenomenal  pianist,  will  give  a  recital  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  nth. 
It  will  be  his  first  appearance  in  public.  At  private 
recitals  he  has  given  evidence  of  remarkable  ability. 
The  affair  will  be  complimentary. 


I/i;;  Cteci  G.  Conroy  will  give  a  song  recital  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
June  23d.  She  is  a  soprano,  and  for  four  years  was 
a  pupil  of  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald. 


There  was  to  have  been  sold  the  other  day 
in  Paris  at  the  French  Tattersall's  the  historic 
carriage  in  which  Dr.  Evans  drove  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  on  September  4,  1870,  to  the 
Norman  coast,  where  she  embarked  for  England. 
Just  before  the  time  set  for  the  sale,  however,  it  was 
decided  that  the  carriage  had  better  be  preserved  for 
the  Evans  Museum  which  the  late  American  dentist 
apparently  desired  to  have  founded,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  which  he  left  a  much-contested  will.  The 
vehicle  has  been  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Evans's 
coachman — the  same  one  who  officiated  on  the  event- 
ful night. 

*    m    • 

A  Fastidious  Prince. 

Mr.  Bowers  of  the  Portland  Hotel  was  highly 
complimented  by  the  Prince  of  Belgium  at  the 
manner  his  comforts  were  looked  after  in  his  private 
car  on  his  departure  from  Portland. 

The  delicacies  were  selected  with  greatest  care 
and  an  ample  supply  of  ice  insured  the  proper 
temperature  of  the  two  cases  Moet  &  Chandon, 
of  which  the  Prince  is  very  fond. — Hotel  Gazette. 


Johannk. 

Of  exceptional  purity  and  excel- 
lence.— London  Lancet. 


DEER     PARK     INN. 

A  superb  resort  in  the  Sierras.     6,507  feet 
elevation.     Opens  June  1st.     Information 
BOOM  1,  FLOOD  BUILDING,  S.  F. 


Pears' 

Whoever  wants  soft 
hands,  smooth  hands, white 
hands,  or  a  clear  complex- 
ion, he  and  she  can  have 
both:  that  is,  if  the  skin  is 
naturally  transparent;  un- 
less occupation  prevents. 

The  color  you  want  to 
avoid  comes  probably  nei- 
ther of  nature  or  work,  but 
of  habit. 

Either  you  do  not  wash  ef- 
fectually, or  you  wash  too  ef- 
fectually; you  do  not  get  the 
skin  open  and  clean,  or  you 
hurt  it. 

Remedy— Use  Pears'  Soap, 
no  matter  how  much ;  but  a  little 
is  enough  if  you  use  it  often. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it.cspecially  druggistsi 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.  H.  Wlumm  &  Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

"\XTHILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  72,775  cases,  or 
42,293  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
dings, etc. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

First  National  Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel   Safes    to  Rent  for  S5.00  a  Tear  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  $1.00  a  Month. 


Absolute    Security.     Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours — 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


If  you  want  health, 

Swim  for  it. 
A   tankful    of   it  at 

^Etna  Springs. 

W.  L.  Mitchell,  Manager.  F.  V.  Owen,  City  Agt,  Call  Bldg 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

THE   SELECT   FAMILY   HOTEL  OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

8.  B.  JOHNSOIf,  Proprietor. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

WUi  C  A  I         Properly  prepared  and   prompdy 
Iwfl  Ef%  k     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRIIX   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most     p*  A   1       A  ^%  ^m 
Popular     Dining      HALA  t*  E 

Apartment  in  town.      ■  _  ■    »  ^"  F^  ^0  hi 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

H8W1Y    REFITTED    WITH    Ail.    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

lOOl    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SIRS.  A.  F.  TRACT. 


June  13,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  are  now  on 
their  way  back  from  Europe.  Prince  Poniatowski 
leaves  this  week  to  meet  them  in  New  York.  The 
princess  did  not  accompany  him,  as  was  erroneously 
stated  in  the  daily  papers,  but  is  still  at  Burlingame 
with  her  children. 

Miss  Alice  Hoffman  and  Miss  Tinie  O'Connor  have 
been  the  guests  of  Miss  Adelaide  Murphy  at  the 
Murphy  cottage,. Sausalito,  for  the  past  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Tallant  are  occupying 
their  cottage  at  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Ethel  Tompkins,  who  has  been  spending  the 
winter  East,  is  expected  to  return  to  her  home  near 
San  Anselmo,  Marin  County,  the  latter  part  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  Jonathan  J.  Crooks  left  last  week  for  Chicago 
to  bring  back  Mrs.  Crooks.  They  have  taken  a 
cottage  at  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Frances  Currey  will  spend  the  summer  at  the 
Currey  ranch  near  Dixon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan.  Miss  Ella  Morgan, 
and  Miss  Tberese  Morgan,  have  taken  rooms  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael,  where  they  will  go  on  the  fifteenth  inst. 
for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  and  family,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  left  on  Monday  for 
Laurel  del  Lake,  where  the  former  will  spend  the 
suraraer. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  have  gone  to 
Highland  Springs  with  their  family  for  the  summer 
months. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  and  the  Misses  Kate  and 
Marguerite  Salisbury  will  spend  the  summer  months 
at  Clear  Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  have  decided  to  spend 
the  summer  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  McMulHn  Belvin  has  returned  from  the  East, 
and  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  has  gone 
to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames  and  Miss  Bessie 
Ames  are  camping  in  Ross  Valley.  Miss  Alice  Ames 
will  join  them  on  her  return  from  the  East. 

Miss  Eyre  and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre  were  guests 
at  Mrs.  Dibblee's  on  Sunday  last. 

Miss  William  M.  Gwin,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin,  expect  to  leave  for  the  East  on  Monday  next. 
Mr.  Ben  Holliday  has  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  and  Miss  Blair  expect  to 
leave  in  a  few  days  for  Seattle,  to  be  gone  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Sprague  and  Miss  Romie 
Wallace  are  at  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn  and  family  have  rented 
one  of  the  Barbour  cottages,  Ross  Valley,  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  the  Misses  Mollie  and 
Helen  Thomas,  leave  on  the  fifteenth  inst.  for  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Carroll  and  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  after  the 
Misses  Carroll  return  from  San  Jose  the  latter  part 
of  this  week,  will  go  to  the  Hotel  Rafael  for  the  sum- 
mer season. 

The  Misses  May  and  Alice  Hoffman,  Miss  Carrie 
Taylor,  Miss  Lockett,  and  Miss  Carolan  were  the 
guests  of  Miss  McBean  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  this 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  McCarthy,  Lieutenant  Charles 
G.  Lyman,  Miss  A.  B.  Moulder,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bums  McDonald,  and  Mrs.  Baxter  are  at  Blythedale 
for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Woods  and  family  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson  Whittier  moved 
over  to  the  Hotel  Rafael  on  Saturday  last,  where  they 
will  spend  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Burlingame. 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Lawrence  I.  Scott,  who  is  a  student  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  George  Chismore,  sailed  for  Europe 
from  New  York  during  the  week.  The  New  York 
Commercial  of  May  31st  says  :  "  He  will  go  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  consult  with  the  Czar's  government  re- 
garding the  building  of  Russian  warships.  Mr. 
Scott,  on  Tuesday,  received  a  message  from  St.  Peters- 
burg congratulating  hira  on  the  performance  of  the 
Oregon,  and  asking  him  to  come  to  that  city." 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Buckbee 
were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Robert  McCreary,  in  Sacra- 
mento, last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  have  closed  up 
their  Pacific  Avenue  residence  and  are  now  occu- 
pying their  summer  home  at  Ross  Valley. 

The  Misses  Hager  and  their  brother,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Hicks,  have  taken  the  Donohoe  cottage,  San  Rafael, 
for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  are  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  were  expected  to  re- 
turn from  the  East  during  the  week. 

Miss  Juliet  Williams  has  returned  from  her  visit 
East  to  her  home  in  San  Rafael.  Miss  Rodgers  re- 
turned with  her,  and  will  spend  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Miss  Helen  Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Johnson,  left  Portland,  Or. ,  last  week  for  Helena, 
Mont.,  to  be  gone  a  fortnight. 

Miss  Marguerite  Joliffe  is  sojourning  in  Sonoma 
County,  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Talbot  have  moved  over  to 
San  Rafael,  where  they  have  taken  a  cottage  for  the 
!      summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooper  have  taken  a  cot- 
tage in  Sausalito  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Rose  Hooper  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Europe  on  June  1st, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sharon  left  Paris  on 
June  3d,  and  are  on  their  way  home.    They  expect  to 


spend  the  summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis, 
the  parents  of  Mrs.  Sharon. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Goad  and  Miss  Genevieve  Goad  left  | 
last  week  for  San  Rafael  for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  John  Coxen  Klein,  of  New  York  city,  is  here 
on  a  visit  to  her  cousin,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Mead,  at  the 
Hotel  Bella  Vista,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
who  has  gone  to  Cuba  as  war-correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald.  Mrs.  Mead  and  Mrs.  Klein  will 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  this  city  and 
at  Byron  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Boardman  are  at  San  Rafael  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  were  in  New  York 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  -  Kenney  arrived  from 
England  last  week  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Delmas  at 
Mountain  View. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle  will  go  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  summer  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month. 

Ex-Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  is  again  in  San 
Francisco  after  a  stay  of  some  months  in  New  York 
and  Washington. 

Prince  Dolgourouky  of  Russia  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  has  been  the  guest  of  Russian  Consul 
Artsimovitch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Irish,  of  Oakland,  will  spend 
the  summer  at  Applegate. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Greenwood  left  for  San  Rafael  on 
Saturday  last  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Isenburg,  of  Honolulu,  is  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Jackson  and  Miss  Lucy  Jackson  will 
pass  the  summer  at  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Finn  were  in  New  York  a 
fortnight  ago.  They  will  spend  the  summer  in  the 
East,  and  return  to  California  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  left  last  week  for  San 
Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Vicomte  and  Vicomtesse  d'Audigue  are  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  come  from  France  to  visit 
Mr.  James  V.  Coleman,  brother  of  the  vicomtesse. 

Mr.  George  Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu,  is  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Jarboe  and  family  are  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Stillman  and  family, 
of  Stanford  University,  have  left  for  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  and  Miss  Hoff- 
man were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter  have  gone  to  San 
Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Clement  Perkins,  of  Oroville,  a  nephew  of 
Senator  George  C.  Perkins,  is  visiting  at  Vernon 
Heights,  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Chandler  were  guests  at 
vEtna  Springs  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Capelle  were  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  W.*G.  Richardson,  of  Ashbury  Heights,  has 
taken  a  cottage  at  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey,  and  is 
entertaining  a  number  of  friends,  among  them  being 
Mrs.  George  Becht,  Mrs.  Jefferys,  Mrs.  Saleno,  Miss 
Ethel  Becht,  and  Miss  Richardson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Los  Angeles,  are  again  occupying  their 
home  at  2616  Buchanan  Street. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  L.  Knight  arrived  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Tuesday  last. 

Mr.  A.  Gump  was  in  Paris  a  fortnight  ago. 

Mrs.  Charles  Denby,  the  wife  of  the  American 
minister  to  China,  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  steamer 
Belgic  on  Tuesday  last  and  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Denby  is  en  route  to  her  home  at  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.  Minister  Denby,  who  will  shortly  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Conger,  of  Iowa,  will  arrive  here  some 
time  in  August  next. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Woodrow,  of  San  Jose, 
registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel  were  in  New 
York  last  week. 

Mrs.  Henry  George,  Miss  Anna  George,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  arrived  in  London, 
England,  May  igtb.  They  will  be  absent  in  Europe 
several  months  before  returning  to  their  home  in 
New  York  city. 

Mrs.  I.  R.  D.  Grubb  and  Mrs.  H.  Smyth  are  so- 
journing at  Deer  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Smith  came  up  from  Menlo 
Park  on  Wednesday,  and  were  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
during  the  week. 

Professor  William  H.  Hudson,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, who  has  been  at  the  California  Hotel,  left  on 
Saturday  last  for  England  and  the  Continent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Pomeroy,  of  San  Rafael,  were 
guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  John  S.  Merrill  was  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce  and  the  Misses  Bruce 
registered  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamalpais  last  week. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Shepard,  of  Los  Angeles,  arrived  in 
this  city  on  Monday  and  registered  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  A.  B.  Field  and  their  daughter,  Miss 
Ann  Gerry  Field,  are  staying  at  The  Colonial. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  Franklin  D.  White,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Edward 
Finnigan,  of  Santa  Clara,  and  Mrs.  John  Felt  Os- 
good and  Miss  Osgood,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Schloss,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bruner. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  C,  L.  Heverin  and  Mr.  C.  Ruston,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Chapman,  of  San 
Jose,  Mr.  Robert  Towne  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Baker,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  R.  E.  Allandice,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  Mr.  A.  G.  Rockel,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hurlburt,  of  Portland,  Mr.  P.  G.  Gow, 
of  London,  England,  Mr.  J.  E.  Budd,  of  Stockton, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Morton,  of  Stanford- 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hayes,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  A.  Dalmas,  of 
Philadelphia,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Tinson,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, Mrs.  E.  E.  Peterson,  of  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   C.    J.    Moore,    of    Baltimore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Moss,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Wallace,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson. 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  who  were  at  iEtna 
Springs  last  week  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Souther,  Mrs.  W. 
D.  O'Kane,  Mrs.  J.  D.Jones  and  Miss  Evelyn  Jones, 
Miss  Susie  Wells,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lawrie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Russ,  Mrs.  E.  Harris,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Adams,  of  New  York. 


Peters's  Picture  of  the  "Oregon." 
The  Bohemian  Club  has  purchased  from  Charles 
Rollo  Peters  his  picture  entitled  "  The  Race  of  the 
Oregon."    It  is  the  intention  of  the  club  to  have  it 
framed  in  wood  from  Farragut's  old  ship,  the  Hart- 
ford, and  presented  to  the  officers  of  the  Oregon,  in 
honor  of  her  splendid  run  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York.     Peters  has  put  into  the  picture  some  of  his 
best  work,  and  his  friends  believe  that  it  will  give  him 
more  than  a  local  reputation.     The  Oregon  is  painted 
under  a  moonlight  effect — the  style  of  work  in  which 
Peters  has  been  most  successful.    The  idea  of  the 
painting  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  lines  of  John 
James  Meehan,  entitled  "The  Race  of  the  Oregon," 
and  the  direct  suggestion  was  the  following  stanza  : 
"  When  you  boys  shall  ask  what  the  guns  are  for, 
Then  tell  them  the  tale  of  the  Spanish  war, 
And  the  countless  millions  that  looked  upon 
The  matchless  race  of  the  Oregon," 
The  picture  has  attracted   much  attention  in   the 
Bohemian    Club,   and   it  is  to  be  hoped  that   the 
public  may  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  gaze  upon 
this,  the  latest  work  of  Charles  Rollo  Peters.     It  is 
inspired  not  only  by  his  patriotism,  but  by  his  fine 

artistic  feeling. 

«     m    ■ 

The  Lady  Saccharine. 
Fifteen  thousand  copies  of  Professor  Schenk' s  new  book 
have  already  been  sold.     In   consequence   of  his   theory 
that  a  saccharine  diet  tends  to  the  production  of  girls, 
Viennese  ladies  now  eschew  sugar,  and  the  demand  for 
sweets  has  all  but  disappeared. — Daily  Paper. 
Should  they  a  marron  glace"  see 
The  ladies  shudder  tremblingly  ; 
Ices  they  ban  and  sweets  they  flee, 
Nor  is  there  sugar  in  their  tea 

Where  sugar  once  hath  been. 
The  cane  no  longer  flaunts  his  pride, 
The  vulgar  beet  hath  drooped  and  died — 
"  The  curse  is  come  upon  me  1  "  cried 
The  Lady  Saccharine. 

Neglected  lies  the  gay  Bath  bun, 
Neglected  the  mixed  biscuit.     None 
Will  look  on  wedding-cake.     Not  one 
Dare  taste  a  chocolate — all  shun 

Meringues  like  things  unclean. 
The  change — how  hath  it  come  ?  Whence  flew 
This  sudden  bolt  from  out  the  blue  ? 
Whose  was  the  ruthless  hand  that  slew 

The  Lady  Saccharine  ? 

Royal  Commissioners  ?     Ah,  no  1 
No  foreign  bounty  struck  the  blow, 
Nor  the  wild  grief  that  'gan  to  flow 
When  it  was  found  that  faithless  Joe 

Declined  to  intervene. 
It  was  Herr  Schenk — but  you  have  read 
What  Herr  Professor  Schenk  has  said  ? — 
So  be  the  blood  upon  his  head 

Of  Lady  Saccharine. — Punch, 


After  more  than  thirty  years  the  fourth  of  July 
comes  again  in  war  times.  Enthusiasm  will  be  added 
to  its  celebration.  It  will  be  a  day  for  outings  and 
picnics  too,  and  resorts  near  by  will  be  much  in  de- 
mand. On  such  occasions  it  always  pays  to  secure 
accommodations  in  advance,  especially  at  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais,  where  many  will  want  to  go,  and  the 
accommodations  for  remaining  over-night  are  neces- 
sarily limited. 

■    ■» — ♦ 

A  sale  is  announced  of  sketches  by  the  students  of 
the  art  schools  of  San  Francisco  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society,  to  be  held  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Press  Club,  123  Ellis  Street,  on  Saturday,  June 
nth,  from  two  to  five  and  from  eight  to  eleven  P.  M. 


The   Colonial. 

The  Colonial,  situated  near  the  brow  of  Nob 
Hill,  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Pine  and  Jones 
Streets,  is  now  literally  alive  with  army  and  navy 
officers  and  their  families,  many  of  whom  are  from 
the  Eastern  States.  Of  course  the  officers  will  go  to 
the  Philippines,  and  their  families  will  remain  here 
to  await  their  victorious  return. 

The  guests,  the  young  ladies  in  particular,  are 
highly  pleased  by  the  presence  of  so  many  army  and 
navy  officers,  as  they  are  most  congenial  and  then- 
presence  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  social 
functions  that  make  the  hotel  so  popular. 


Mourning  Stationery. 

Besides  the  regular  linens  and  wove  papers, 
Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.  carry  in  stock  a  complete 
line  of  the  fine  bonds  and  vellums  in  the  leading 
sizes  and  the  various  borders. 

—  The  new  army  drill  regulations  can  be 
found  at  Cooper's,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Sixty-day  reduction  sale;  20  per  cent. 
discount  on  all  pictures  and  frames.  New  line  of 
picture-molding  just  received.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
art  dealer,  19  and  21  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents— magni- 
ficent  assortment  10  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 


EVANS' ALE 

The  Ale  of  To-Day. 

EVANS' ALE 

No  Sedimenl. 

EVANS' ALE 

Round  Mellow  Flavor. 

EVANS' ALE 

Everywhere. 

EVANS' ALE 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


FINE  CARPETINGS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


CHAS,  M,  PLUM  &  CO. 

Upholstery  Company, 
1 601-17  Market  Street,  cor.  9th. 


Wedding  Gifts 
in 

Cut  Class 

To  be  properly  valued  and  appre- 
ciated should  bear  our  trade-mark 
label.  This  guarantees  highest  ex- 
cellence in  every  way. 


C.  DORFLINCER  &  SONS 

915  Broadway,  New  York. 


Anxious  mamma — "Yes,  Mr.  Lakeside,  the  fact 
is  I  have  three  daughters  who  ought  to  be  settled  in 
life.  Is  this  Western  friend  of  yours  a  marrying 
man?"  Mr.  Lakeside  (of  Chicago) — "Not  to  any 
great  extent,  mum.  I'm  afraid  he  wouldn't  want  to 
take  more  than  one  of  'em." — New  York  Weekly. 


Educational. 


IRVING    INSTITUTE 

3126  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Accredited  to  the  Universities. 
Seminary  and  Full  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Primary  Department  for  Children — a  carriage  wilt  call. 
For  further  information  address  the  Principal, 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M. 


—  Cakmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


HOTHER    WISMER,   Violinist, 

Studied  in  Europe  at  the  Berlin  High  School  of  Music 
and  with  Prof.  C.  Halir,  has  recently  returned  and  is 
teaching  at  his  residence,  844  Grove  St.,  or  at  his  Studio, 
588  Sutter  St.,  near  Mason.     Ensemble  Instruction. 


Reai-und  Handelsschule 

in  Marktbreit  a/  Main.  (Pensionat ;  seis 
1879  militarberechtigt.)  Vorziiglicher  Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht, 
gesundes  Klima  j  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  KEKTOK. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

A  College  of  Engineering.  Mechanical,  Electrical.  Civil 
Engineering;   Chemical   Courses;  Architecture.     1 
sive  shops.     Modernly  equipped  laboratories  in 
partments.   Expenses  low.  16th  year.    For  cat al. 
C.  L.  MEES,  President,  Terre  Hi 
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SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 


Where  to  go?  What  are  the  amusemeDts ? 
What  does  it  cost  ?  What  should  one  take  ?  Is 
there  good  fishing  ?***** 
All  these  questions  and  many  others  are  an- 
swered in  the  attractive  literature  prepared  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  concerning 
the  mountain  and  seaside  resorts  of  California. 
Ask  the  nearest  agent  for  these 

Aids    to    a    Happy  Vacation 


All  over  the  State  are  hundreds  of  picturesque 
places,  elegant  hotels,  unconventional  camps, 
grand  scenery,  splendid  fishing,  and  charming 
society,  are  some  of  their  attractions. 


LAKE  TAHOE,  TOSEMITE  VALLEY 

CASTLE  CRAG,  DEL  MONTE 

CATALINA  ISLAND,  SANTA  CRUZ 

LAKE  COUNTY,  LONG  BEACH 

GEYSERS,  SANTA  MONICA 


Don't  go  to  the  same  place  year  after  year  simply 
because  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Get  out  of  the 
old  rut  and  see  the  beauties  of  the  Golden  Gate 
while  enjoying  your  summer  vacation. 


THE    SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY 

Has  3,000  miles  of  railway  in  Califor- 
nia, and  every  seaside  and  mountain 
resort  is  reached  via  its  lines. 


REDUCED    EXCURSION    RATES. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  system.) 

Trains    leave    and    are    due    to    arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LEAVH      I 


From  June  1,  1898. 


*6.oo  a     Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations. .       *8-45  a 

7.00  a     Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. . . .       10.45  A 

7!ooa     Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5-45  v 

7.00  a     Vaoaville  and  Rumsey 8.45  p 

7.30  a     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

8  00  a     Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8.45  * 

8.30  a  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento, Marysville,  Chico,  Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff. 4 .  15  p 

*8  30  a     Peters,  Milton,  Oakdale *7-^S  * 

q.oo  a  New  Orleans  Express,  Merced, 
Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,   Los    Angeles,    Demirg,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

10  00  a     Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  p 
•1,00  p     Sacramento  River  Steamers *a.oo  p 

.' San  Jose\  Niles,  and  Way  Stations..      19.15  a 

2.00  p     Livermore,  Mendota,   Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4^5  r 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations ■„■■-     tio.15  a 

Fresno,  Yosemite,  Merced,   Martinez       12 .  15  p 

4 .00  p     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

CaUstoga.El  Verano.and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 

4.00  P  Benicia.Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 
Sacramento *°-45  A 

4.30  p    Niles,  San  J ose\  Tracy,  andStockton        7.15  p 

4.30  p     Stockton,  Lodi,  Oakdale  (Jamestown 

for  Yosemite),  Merced 12.15  P 

4  30  p  Lathxop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda 
(Raymond  for  Yosemite),  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 
Angeles. 7  -45  * 

4.30  p     Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .  45  p 

6.00  p    European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9-45* 

*6.oo  P    Vallejo 12.15  * 

6  00  p     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7.45  a 

J7.00  P  Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       39-45  p 

8 .00  p  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,   Redding,    Portland,     Puget 

Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 

SAW  1EANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.00  A 

9-O0  A 

IO.OO  A 

III. OO  A 

Melrose,  Seminary   Park, 
fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lhandro,  South  San 

Lhandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherrv, 

f         7-15  * 

^9-45  A 

IO.45  A 
II.45  A 
12.45    P 

(I2.0O  M 
13.00   P 

and 
Haywards. 

'i-45  P 
ta.45  r 

5.00   P 

7.OO  P 

) 

i  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 

'5-45  r 
7-45  * 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 

J7.45A    Santa   Cruz   Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 

and  Principal  Way  Stations (8.05  p 

8 .  15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,   Boulder   Creek,    Santa    Cruz, 

and  Way  Stations 5.50  P 

*2.is  p  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa    Cruz,   and    Principal    Way 

Stations *io .  50  a 

4.15  p  San  Jose",  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions           9 . 20  A 

04.15  P     Boulder  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz .79.20  a 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.iS  9.00      11.00  a.  M.,    J1.00    *a.oo    J3.00 

•4.00  l5.no     *6.oo  p.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        "6. 00      8.00 

10.00  a.  m.   U2-oo  *i  0°  la  o°  *3-°o  U-oo  *5oop- ". 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


•7.00  a    San  Jose"    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1-30  P 

$7 .30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose*, Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations ^8.35  p 

9.00  a  San  Jos6,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Crnz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  P 

10 .  40  a     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 .  00  a 

11.30  a     San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations., *8-35  a 

•2.45  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jos6,  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,      Monterey,      and 

Pacific  Grove *io.36  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *o.oo  a 

San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .45  a 
San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
San  Jos*  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5 .30  P 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 7.30P 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


•3.30  P 
•4.15  r 
•5.00  p 

5-30  r 

6.30 

fn-45  * 


A  for  Bf.orning.        P  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Sundays  only,     t  Saturdays  only. 

/£     .days  and  Mondays.     1  c-iturdays  and  Sundays. 

Th  Pacific  trails i  wb  company  win 

i  nd  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    la- 
01  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and. other  informs- 


THE    ALLEGED  .HUMORISTS. 


Amateur  photography:  Daughter—"  Where  have 
sister  and  George  gone  ?  "  Fat/ier — "  I've  sent  them 
into  the  dark  room  to  develop  their  affections." — 
Bazar. 

Hiram—"  Hurry  up,  Mandy,  an'  git  away  from 
this  building."  Mandy—"  What's  your  hurry,  Hi?" 
Hiram  (chuckling)— "  The  fellow  in  the  elevator 
forgot  to  collect  our  fares." — Truth. 

"  I  hear  you  had  an  action  brought  against  you  by 
a  man  who  broke  his  collar-bone  on  your  door-step. 
How  did  the  case  go?"  "Met  the  same  fate  as 
he  did."  "How  do  you  mean?"  "Slipped  upon 
appeal  I  " — Punch. 

The  woman -who  had  just  moved  in — "The  first 
thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  tear  down  those  old  curtains 
those  people  have  left."  Her  husband — "It  seems 
you  have  no  reverence  for  the  shades  of  the  departed." 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  judge— "  And  for  the  levity  with  which  you 
have  conducted  yourself  during  your  trial  1  shall  give 
you  an  additional  fine  of  ten  dollars.  How  does  that 
suit  you?"  The  villain — "That  is  what  1  would 
call  extra  fine." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Won't  they  let  you  stop  at  our  boarding-house 
any  more  ?  "  asked  the  Circassian.  "  No,"  answered 
ihe  living  skeleton  ;  "it  isn't  my  fault,  either.  The 
last  time  I  was  there  one  of  the  boarders  told  the 
landlady  1  looked  like  he  felt  after  one  of  her  break- 
fasts."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  Miss  Ancient  Oldgirl 
to  Colonel  Crabtree,  "  how,  when  you  were  a  young 
man,  you  proposed  to  me  and  I  rejected  you ? "  "It 
is  one  of  the  happiest  recollections  of  my  life,"  said 
the  colonel,  with  an  air  of  gallantry.  And  Miss  Old- 
girl  is  still  wondering. — Puck. 

"  Mout  1  hab  de  politniss  to  inqwhire  wat  for  you 
hab  dat  razor  up  your  sleeve,  Mr.  Johnsin  ?"  said  the 
"ge'man"  about  to  shuffle  the  cards.  "Oh,  1  just 
t' ought  dere  mout  be  some  occasion  dis  evenin*,  Mr. 
Ferriss,  to  cut  de  cards,"  said  the  citizen  with  the  red- 
striped  shirt. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

"  Let  me  kiss  your  Dewey  lips,"  urged  the  youth  in 
the  parlor.  "Young  man,"  roared  a  voice  from 
above,  "  the  bombardment  will  open  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  down-stairs."  Then  the  hapless  youngster  organ- 
ized himself  into  a  flying  squadron  and  made  a  fleet 
disappearance. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Mrs.  Dreams — "John,  have  you  thought  how  you 
would  leave  me  if  you  should  die  ?  Don't  you  think 
you  ought  to  take  out  some  life  insurance  ? " 
John  A.  Dreams — "Life  insurance?  Great  Scott! 
Haven't  I  got  forty  stories  accepted  by  '  pay-on-pub- 
lication'  periodicals?" — Brooklyn  Life. 

Little  boy — ' '  Mr.  Blake,  won't  you  bend  some  for 
me?"  Mr.  Blake — "  I  can't,  my  boy."  Little  boy 
— "  Aren't  you  a  contortionist ? "  Mr.  Blake— "No, 
child;  whatever  gave  you  that  idea?"  Little  boy — 
' '  Sis  said  that  every  time  you  opened  your  mouth 
you  put  your  foot  in  it." — Harlem  Life. 

Cutting — "I'm  undecided  whether  to  go  to  war 
or  stay  at  home."  Mrs.  Cutting — "  Remember,  if 
you  do  go,  you  will  have  to  face  Spanish  bullets  and 
possibly  sudden  death."  Cutting— "Yes  ;  and  if  I 
don't  go  I'll  have  to  face  American  biscuit  and  a 
lingering  death.     Guess  I'll  enlist."— Judge. 

An  old  negro  who  was  hanging  around  a  recruiting 
office  was  asked  if  he  was  going  to  enlist.  "No, 
suh,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  put  five  sons  in — all  I  bad 
left."  "Lost  some — have  you?"  "Yes,  suh — two. 
One  wuz  burnt,  en  de  yuther  died  a  natural  death." 
"  A  natural  death  ?  "  "  Yes,  suh — dey  lynched  him  1 " 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  new  star  :  Miss  Birch — "  Who  was  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen?"  Silence.  Miss  Birch — "Of  course 
you  know.  Now,  who  was  it  ? "  More  silence. 
Miss  Birch— "  Dear,  dear.    Think,  children.    Come, 

now,  it  was  G-George "    Grand choms — "  Dewey, 

ma'am  !  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Hicks — "  Barton  is  quite  struck  with  Miss  Birdikin. 
He  had  just  lighted  a  cigar  last  evening  when  she 
hove  in  sight.  He  threw  it  away  and  went  up  the 
street  with  her."  Wicks — "  And  do  you  know  what 
she  said  to  him?  She  told  him  that  she  appreciated 
his  self-denial  in  throwing  the  cigar  away,  but  she 
never  could  think  of  marrying  a  man  who  was  so 
devoid  of  economy." — Boston  Transcript. 
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It  is  with  sardonic  pleasure  that  we  notice  what  numbers  of 
2UBKti  our  contemporaries  are  coming  around  to 

Annexation  the   Argonaut's   views  concerning    "  terri- 

Saining  Ground.  torjai  aggrandizement "  in  the  present  war. 
tt  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  this  journal  shocked  its  pure- 
ninded  contemporaries — particularly  the  yellow  ones — by 
:oming  out  flatly  for  making  American  soil  out  of  whatever 
erritory  American  arms  might  win.  We  did  not  omit 
,uba.  We  said  that  if  American  troops  conquered  Cuba, 
"uba   must   remain   American,      "his   caused    the    yellow 


journals  to-  emit  cries  of  horror — particularly  those  among 
them  whose  editors  own  Cuban  bonds,  and  who  are  more 
interested  in  a  "Cuban  Republic"  than  they  are  in  planting 
the  American  flag  and  establishing  American  freedom  on 
the  soil  now  misgoverned  by  Spain. 

However,  we  heeded  them  not,  and  went  on  with  the 
propaganda  of  the  Argonauts  kind  of  Americanism — which 
is,  that  if  American  soldiers  win  battles,  the  fruits  of  victory 
must  be  theirs  ;  if  they  conquer  foreign  soil,  that  soil  must 
become  American.  The  abuse  of  the  yellow  journals  caused 
us  only  sardonic  joy,  as  we  have  said,  for  we  knew  that 
before  many  weeks  they  would  have  to  follow  wherever  the 
American  people  willed.  And  we  were  quite  certain  that 
the  voice  of  the  American  people  would  soon  be  raised  in  no 
uncertain  tones,  and  that  the  ytllow  journals  would  have  to 
stop  shouting  for  Cuba  and  begin  shouting  for  America. 

The  change  has  come  sooner  than  we  expected.  Already 
the  yellow  journals  are  scenting  trouble,  and  beginning  to 
prepare  to  somersault.  For  days  they  have  said  nothing 
about  "freeing  Cuba,"  about  the  "Cuban  Republic,"  or 
about  the  "Cuban  Government."  Concerning  all  these 
Cuban  phantasmagoria  the  New  York  Journal,  the  New 
York  Worlds  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  their  yellow 
imitators,  are  dumb.  Already  American  blood  has  been 
spilled  on  Cuban  soil,  and  American  soldiers  lie  buried  there. 
There  will  be  more  American  blood  spilled  there  soon,and 
then  the  yellow  press  will  no  longer  dare  to  talk  about  giving 
Cuba  to  the  Spanish  rebels,  after  our  brave  boys  hive  driven 
the  Spanish  soldiers  out. 

We  knew  that  the  cowardice  and  avarice  of  the  yellow 
journals  would  speedily  drive  them  into  supporting  the  gen- 
uine American  policy  which  the  Argonaut  has  proclaimed — 
the  rewards  of  victory  for  the  American  soldiers  who  sur- 
vive, the  poor  courtesy  of  at  least  a  grave  on  American  soil 
for  those  who  fall,  the  perpetuation  of  American  freedom  on 
soil  won  by  American  valor.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  we 
scarcely  expected  to  find  the  religious  journals  changing 
front  so  rapidly.  But  they  are  coming  into  the  fold.  The 
Independent  is  probably  the  leading  religious  journal  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  undenominational,  but  evangelical.  In 
its  issue  of  June  9th,  the  leading  editorial  is  headed  "  Im- 
perial America,"  and  it  has  a  ring  about  it  which  strongly 
suggests  the  Argonaut  editorials  of  six  weeks  ago.  These 
few  sentences  will  show  the  tone  : 

"We  must  hold  the  Philippines.  The  same  is  true,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  both  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  What  we  gain  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  we  must  control  in  the  name  of  civilization." 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  even  the  religious  press  is 
getting  around  to  the  stand  the  Argonaut  took  weeks  ago. 
To  waste  American  blood  and  treasure  in  fighting  battles 
for  Spanish  rebels  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  practical 
American  mind.  We  were  certain  that  the  American  people 
would  refuse  to  ratify  the  absurd  and  uncalled-for  pledge  of 
the  dying  Congress. 

The  Independent,  by  the  way,  satisfies  its  conscience 
with  a  peculiar  plea-  It  is  this — that  as  Spain  did  not  wait 
to  receive  our  ultimatum  from  Minister  Woodford,  but  sent 
him  his  passports,  we  are  not  bound  by  the  pledge  regard- 
ing Cuba  which  led  up  to  the  ultimatum.  This  is  ingenuous, 
but  it  is  merely  whipping  the  devil  around  the  stump.  We 
suggest  to  the  Independent,  and  other  journals  and  persons 
of  tender  conscience,  that  the  Argonaut's  theory  is  much 
better.  It  is  this  :  We  are  not  bound  by  the  action  of  any 
dead  Congress.  Half  a  hundred  American  Congresses 
have  made  half  a  thousand  pledges,  compacts,  and  treaties, 
of  which  we  respect  only  those  which  suit  us.  For  ex- 
ample, from  1789  to  i860  there  was  not  an  American  Con- 
gress which  did  not  recognize  slavery  and  give  assurance 
to  slave  -  holders  that  they  would  be  protected  in  their 
property  in  slaves.  All  of  the  acts  of  all  of  those  Con- 
gresses have  been  set  aside.  We  could  give  many  other 
instances,  if  they  were  needed,  but  they  are  not.  But 
whether  needed  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  action 
of  the  present  dying  Congress  in  promising  that  American 
soldiers  shall  fight  battles  to  win  freedom  for  Spanish  rebels 
will   be  repudiated    by   the    American   people.      The    new 


Congress  will  settle  that.      If  Cuba  is  conquered  by  Ameri- 
can armies,  Cuba  must  remain  American. 


Employing  our  negroes  as  colonial  soldiers  promises  to  be 
American  one  °^  l^e  valuaDie    results   to  be  gained 

Negroes  as  from   the    Spanish    war.      That  the  black 

Colonial  Troops.  man  makes  good  fighting  material  and  has 
the  making  of  a  soldier  was  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
Civil  War,  when,  after  many  objections  to  his  being  allowed 
to  serve  at  all,  he  came  to  the  front  two  hundred  thousand 
strong  and  did  so  well  that  the  whole  country  agreed  that 
"the  colored  troops  fought  nobly."  They  proved  their 
ability  again  in  the  Indian  troubles  of  later  years.  The 
sentiment  of  the  country,  South  as  well  as  North,  is  favor- 
able to  their  enlistment. 

The  regular  army  has  two  colored  infantry  regiments — 
the  Twenty-Fourth  and  Twenty-Fifth — in  the  division  com- 
manded by  General  Shafter,  and  General  Joseph  Wheeler, 
the  ex-Confederate  commander,  has  two  colored  cavalry 
regiments — the  Ninth  and  Tenth — under  his  command. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  colored  troops  in  the  State 
militia  organizations  and  in  the  quotas  offered  by  different 
Stales  for  the  present  service.  Ohio  has  a  battalion  of  them 
commanded  by  officers  of  their  own  race.  The  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  so  enthusiastically  received  in  Baltimore 
recently,  has  a  colored  company  officered  by  colored  men. 
Pennsylvania  has  an  excellent  colored  organization  called  the 
State  Fencibles.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  North  Carolina 
have  offered  colored  regiments,  and  others  have  been  pro- 
posed in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Iowa. 
The  only  question  remaining  is  as  to  whether  the  black  man 
will  be  permitted  to  lead  troops,  and  that  will  doubtless  work 
itself  out  easily  in  the  stoim  and  stress  of  actual  war.  The 
only  colored  officer  in  the  regular  army  now  is  Major  Charles 
B.  Young,  a  West  Point  graduate,  who  has  been  detailed  to 
the  Ninth  Ohio,  in  camp  near  Washington. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  authorize  the 
enlistment  of  an  army  of  colored  troops  for  the  occupation 
and  defense  of  the  tropical  islands  that  are  sure  to  come 
into  our  possession  as  a  result  of  the  war.  This  opens  up  a 
large  field  of  usefulness  for  our  surplus  colored  population. 
Nature  has  specially  fitted  them  to  withstand  the  climates  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines — climates  dangerous 
to  many  white  men,  particularly  to  those  from  the  colder 
Northern  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1,700,000  colored  men  in 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five.  Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  these  are  in  the 
Southern  States.  Selecting  only  those  capable  of  passing 
the  rigid  physical  examinations,  it  is  certain  that  an  army 
of  a  million,  if  necessary,  could  be  gathered  and  utilized  for 
aggressive  warfare.  In  some  respects  they  make  superior 
soldiers.  Besides  having  demonstrated  their  courage  under 
fire  and  their  known  ability  to  resist  the  ailments  to  which 
white  troops  are  subject,  they  feel  more  pride  in  their  posi- 
tions, they  enjoy  the  drills  that  are  irksome  to  the  whites, 
they  are  more  obedient,  and  are  less  restive  under  the  re- 
straints of  camp  and  garrison  life.  Having  reduced  our 
new  colonies  to  possession,  it  would  be  easy  and  natural  to 
use  them  as  permanent  defense  garrisons.  Twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  would  suffice  for  the  Philippines,  an  equal 
number  for  Cuba,  and  perhaps  five  thousand  would  be  able 
to  take  care  of  Porto  Rico. 

Such  a  course  would  draw  from  our  population  the  ele- 
ment we  could  best  spare.  The  negro  is  naturally  a  servant 
or  laborer,  and  in  the  mass  has  never  risen  to  the  position  of 
mechanics,  engineers,  and  tradesmen,  which  classes  are  woe- 
fully depleted  in  the  organization  of  large  armies  of  our 
white  people.  Once  established  in  our  tropical  colonies,  the 
negro  troops  would  find  themselves  in  a  position  which 
would  tend  to  increase  their  own  self-respect.  They  are 
already  American  citizens,  and  in  our  new  colonies  the  color 
of  their  skins  would  not  militate  against  them  so  sharply  as 
it  does  at  home.  The  mingling  of  colors  is  much  less  a 
matter  of  remark  in  all  of  these  tropical  countries.  As  th 
terms  of  service  ended,  they  would  be  apt  to  remain  in 
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colonies,  mixing  with  the  people,  marrying  the  women  of 
those  lands,  and  rearing  families  imbued  with  American 
ideas  of  liberty  and  government,  while  their  places  could  be 
supplied  by  fresh  colored  recruits  from  the  United  States. 

At  home  in  hot  climates,  they  would  become  valuable 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  islands,  as  they  are  natur- 
ally suited  for  tillers  of  the  soil.  Such  a  service  would  not 
only  open  up  an  excellent  outlet  for  our  surplus  colored  pop- 
ulation, but  it  would  help  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  race 
problem,  which  has  so  long  embarrassed  us.  By  all  means, 
let  us  utilize  the  colored  brother  as  a  soldier. 


One  of  the  instructive  phases  of  the  present  war  is  the  con- 
„     ,        „  sternation  which  it  has  caused  among  the 

Old-Lady  Editors  _  ° 

Shocked  goody-goody  journals    which    labored    to 

Over  the  War.  bring  it  about.  One  of  these  is  the  Review 
of  Reviews.  That  periodical  is  read  by  many  people  with 
earnest  attention,  and  its  views  are  by  them  believed  to  be 
sincere  and  worthy  of  credence.  The  Review  labored  assid- 
uously to  bring  about  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
for  Cuban  independence.  In  this  it  failed — it  was  the 
murder  of  the  Maine  sailors  that  brought  on  this  war.  But 
the  Review  did  not  seem  to  expect  actual  war.  Like  most 
Sabbatarian  journals,  it  seemed  to  believe  that  the  war 
would  begin  and  end  with  hard  words  ;  that  if  we  abused 
the  Spanish  sufficiently,  they  would  leave  Cuba  without  our 
coming  to  blows.  Now  that  the  war  is  on  ;  now  that  the 
Cuban  insurgents  have  been  proved  to  be  almost  non- 
existent ;  now  that  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  Cuban 
"army"  ;  now  that  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors  are  backing 
up  with  their  bodies  the  declarations  of  the  United  States, 
the  Review  of  Reviews  and  other  goody-goody  journals  are 
much  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  events  which  war  has  pre- 
cipitated. 

These  journals  remind  us  of  venerable  crones  running 
up  and  down  and  wringing  their  hands  when  a  fight  is  in 
progress.  One  can  almost  hear  them  cackle  :  "  Dear,  dear, 
how  dreadful !  They  are  actually  fighting  !  And  there  are 
men  shooting  at  one  another  !  Why  didn't  Spain  go  away 
right  out  of  Cuba?  She  ought  to  have.  And  why  did 
Dewey  go  over  and  get  all  mixed  up  in  the  Philippines  ? 
We  didn't  mean  to  have  him  do  that.  It's  going  to  cause 
all  sorts  of  worry.  We  only  meant  to  have  a  naval  demon- 
stration or  something  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  then  Spain 
ought  to  have  gone  away,  and  those  nice,  good  insurgents 
would  have  had  their  island,  and  nobody  would  have  been 
hurt,  and  Uncle  Sam  would  have  had  a  great  deal  of  glory, 
and  it  would  have  cost  nothing.  But  now  everything  is  all 
wrong,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  a  whole  lot  of  money,  and  the 
Spaniards  didn't  go  away,  but  they  are  killing  our  soldiers 
and  sailors.  And  our  sailors  are  killing  them.  Oh,  it  is 
dreadful,  dreadful ! "  Such  the  wails  of  Grandma  Shaw, 
of  the  Review,  and  other  nice  old  ladies  in  trousers  who 
edit  similar  journals. 

Concerning  the  fall  of  the  Philippines,  the  Review  says  : 
"We  are  likely  to  hold  the  Philippines  not  for  a  few  weeks  but 
for  several  years.  It  is  not  in  the  least  an  agreeable  undertaking  to  con- 
template. The  light-heartedness  with  which  many  people  have  rejoiced 
over  the  great  naval  victory  in  Manila  harbor  and  the  flippancy  with 
which  they  have  spoken  of  the  Philippines  as  a  valuable  prize,  simply 
illustrate  the  sort  of  overweening  self-confidence  that  will  disappear  in 
the  sober  light  of  the  experiences  in  store  for  us  in  the  near  future." 

We  beg  to  assure  the  Review  of  Reviews  that  the  people 
of  this  country  intend  to  hold  the  Philippines  not  only  for 
several  years,  but  longer.  As  for  the  people's  rejoicing 
over  the  great  victory  in  Manila  Bay,  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  should  rejoice  over  such  a  signal  triumph  of  American 
sailors,  American  ships,  American  guns,  and  American  gun- 
nery. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Review  is  natural.  Like 
many  other  Jesuitical  journals,  it  was  more  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  than  in  the  success  of  the 
American  arms.  To  the  genuine  American  the  punishment 
of  Spain  for  the  foul  murder  done  upon  American  sailors 
in  a  Spanish  harbor  was  the  primary  thing.  Where  that 
punishment  should  first  fall,  whether  in  the  Philippines,  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  upon  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  was  unim- 
portant. The  main  thing  was  that  Spain  should  feel  swift 
and  sudden  retribution. 

The  Review  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  predominant  opinion 
of  thoughtful  men  now  seems  to  be  that  we  want  to  get  out 
of  the  Philippines  as  soon  as  we  can  safely  and  honorably 
withdraw."  The  Review  may  rest  assured  of  this,  that  if  the 
American  people  have  their  way,  the  American  flag  will  not 
be  withdrawn  from  any  territory  conquered  by  American 
soldiers. 

The  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  took  significant 
democratic  action  on  two  important  questions.     It  was 

Convention  and  decided  to  hold  the  State  convention  at  Sac- 
,  t  ie  Candidate*,  ramento,  and  this  decision  may  have  some 
'feet  upon  the  prospects  of  the  various  aspirants  for  the 
governorship.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  the  interests 
of  James  G.  Maguire  would  be  advanced  by  having  the 
convention  in  this  city,  while  the  selection  of  Santa  Cruz 


would  be  an  advantage  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Jeter.  The 
choice  of  Sacramento  would  have  favored  Railroad  Com- 
missioner H.  M.  La  Rue,  but  his  unsuccessful  tilt  with  C.  P. 
Huntington  has  somewhat  tarnished  his  anti-railroad  record, 
and  as  that  was  his  principal  claim  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination, he  may  be  considered  out  of  the  fight. 

The  attitude  of  Governor  Budd  in  regard  to  the  place  of 
holding  the  convention  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  those 
who  did  not  appreciate  his  methods  of  doing  politics.  He 
was,  of  course,  opposed  to  allowing  Maguire  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  result  from  holding  the  convention  in 
this  city,  and  had  arranged  to  secure  this  result  without  the 
publicity  of  a  general  discussion.  The  enthusiastic  desire  of 
J.  A.  Norvall,  of  Merced,  to  give  the  delegates  a  "good 
time  "  threatened  to  overthrow  this  plan,  and  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  protest  vigorously  against  it.  His  theory, 
however,  that  the  reason  of  his  being  the  only  Democrat 
elected  four  years  ago  was  the  carelessness  with  which  the 
candidates  were  selected  after  a  governor  had  been  nomi- 
nated, is  rather  more  flattering  to  himself  than  consistent  with 
the  actual  facts.  It  was  supposed  that  his  preference  for 
Jeter  as  his  political  heir  would  lead  him  to  throw  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  Santa  Cruz,  but  he  shrewdly  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  At  Santa  Cruz  the  influence  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  practically  nil,  and  whatever  Jeter  gained  would  be 
due  to  his  own  personal  efforts.  At  Sacramento,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  administration  will  be  all-powerful,  and 
should  Jeter  be  nominated,  he  would  owe  his  success  to 
Governor  Budd.  Another  consideration  was  the  fact  that  a 
Rainey  contesting  delegation  could  appear  before  the  con- 
vention, and  claim  their  seats  with  practically  no  expense, 
while  to  transport  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  Sacramento 
will  cost  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  Maguire  men,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  they 
count  far  more  on  the  delegates  than  on  the  influence  of 
the  gallery,  and  that  they  lose  nothing  by  Sacramento  be- 
ing chosen.  They  point  to  the  Tulare  County  convention 
as  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  their  candidate  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  claim  that  this  popularity  will  be 
found  to  extend  even  to  Sacramento.  In  this  connection  a 
morning  paper  in  this  city  published  an  article  to  the  effect 
that  Maguire  had  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  race  for 
governor  and  to  make  a  fight  for  reelection  to  Congress  in 
the  fourth  district.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Demo- 
cratic success  in  this  State  next  November  were  given  as 
the  leading  cause  for  this  decision.  Maguire's  closest 
friends  laugh  at  the  rumor,  attribute  it  to  personal  enmity, 
and  say  that  Maguire  has  gone  into  the  fight  to  stand  or 
fall  by  the  issue.  Phelan  is  now  quoted  as  having  with- 
drawn, which  certainly  ought  to  strengthen  Maguire. 

The  action  of  the  committee  in  postponing  the  fixing  of 
the  date  for  the  convention  until  the  July  meeting  renders  it 
absolutely  certain  that  there  will  be  no  fusion  so  far  as  a 
joint  convention  with  the  Populists  and  silver  Republicans  is 
concerned.  The  Populists  will  hold  their  convention  on 
July  1 2th,  and  nominate  a  full  ticket.  The  Democrats  will 
convene  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  in  September. 
Nevertheless,  the  project  of  fusion  is  not  abandoned.  The 
result  of  the  election  in  Oregon  is  so  vivid  an  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  the  war  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
publicans that  their  opponents  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
only  possibility  of  success  lies  in  presenting  a  solid  front. 
The  action  of  the  Populists  in  nominating  their  ticket  in 
advance  is  merely  intended  to  give  more  force  to  their  de- 
mand for  the  lion's  share  when  a  fusion  ticket  is  suggested. 
The  Democrats  may  offset  this  by  placing  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  Populists  on  their  ticket  without  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the  other  committees  beyond  what  is  expressed  by  the  nom- 
inations of  their  respective  conventions.  A  division  of  the 
offices  that  has  been  suggested  from  a  Democratic  source 
would  give  to  the  silver  Republicans  the  secretary  of  State, 
one  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  one  member  of  the  board 
of  equalization,  and  the  congressional  nominations  in  the 
first  and  fifth  districts  ;  to  the  Populists  would  go  the  con- 
troller, treasurer,  and  State  printer — as  patronage  offices — 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  one  member  of  the 
State  board  of  equalization,  one  railroad  commissioner,  and 
the  congressional  nominations  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  dis- 
tricts. This  would  leave  for  the  Democrats  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  one  justice  and  the  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  attorney-general,  two  members  of  the  State  board  of 
equalization,  two  railroad  commissioners,  three  congressional 
nominations,  and  the  United  States  senator. 

The  newspapers  which  were  foremost  in  boasting  of  the 
Yellow  Press  "Cuban  army"  as  allies  are  beginning  to 
and  Their  feel  a  little  uneasy  these  days.     A  couple  of 

Cuban  Army.  months  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Hearst's 
valuable  journals,  the  fournal  and  the  Examiner,  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  rival  journal,  the  World,  and  the  jingo  journals 
generally  throughout  the  country,  all  that  the  Cuban  armies 
needed  to  drive  Spain  into  the  sea  was  "moral  support" 
from  the  United  States.    According  to  these  yellow  journals, 


Spain  was  at  the  last  gasp,  and  even  if  the  United  States 
did  not  intervene,  the  "Cuban  army"  would  be  thundering 
at  Havana's  gates  before  midsummer. 

Midsummer  is  almost  here,  and  yet  the  "  Cuban  army  " 
does  not  apparently  materialize.  Uncle  Sam  has  not  only 
given  his  moral  support  to  the  Cubans,  but  he  has  circum- 
scribed the  island  with  a  belt  of  steel.  Squadrons  of  war- 
ships have  cut  off  the  Cuban  ports  from  the  world,  and  all 
the  "  Cuban  army "  has  to  do  is  to  march  upon  Havana, 
Santiago,  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  and  take  those  cities.  But 
the  Cuban  army  hesitates. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  yellow  Cuban  army,  and  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  yellow  journals?  They  maintain  a 
sphinx-like  silence  concerning  the  army  of  whose  numbers 
and  prowess  they  recently  boasted.  Some  of  the  most 
tender  of  them,  irritated  by  the  prodding  of  cold-blooded 
journals  like  our  own,  are  showing  temper.  They  are 
making  explanations  that  do  not  explain.  For  example, 
the  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  in  a  recent  number,  thus 
endeavors  to  comfort  itself  and  its  readers  : 

"  Some  Americans  are  unnecessarily  grumbling  ever  since  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Cuban  insurgents  in  the  field  failed  to  measure  np  to 
what  was  their  alleged  strength.  Letters  appear  in  the  press  expressing 
either  keen  disappointment  or  resentment.  If  the  insurgents  have  not 
as  many  men  under  arms  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  it  is  because 
of  a  poverty  in  arms,  equipments,  and  ammunition.  Our  intervention 
in  Cuba  was  in  no  way  dependent  upon  or  associated  with  the  strength 
of  the  Gomez  army.  There  was  no  reference  to  dependence  upon  any- 
thing but  our  own  arms.  Our  business  is  to  be  thankful  for  such  insur- 
gent strength  as  exists." 

The  readers  of  the  Mail  and  Express,  the  World,  the 
Journal,  the  Examiner,  and  other  jingo  journals,  when 
they  read  this  must  rub  their  eyes.  If  those  journals  have 
said  anything  repeatedly,  it  is  that  Gomez,  Garcia,  and  the 
Cuban  insurgents  were  able  almost  unaided  to  defeat  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  all  they  required  was  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Yet  these  skulking  knaves  do  not  even  dare  to 
come  out  and  receive  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  the 
American  soldiers  are  striving  to  take  to  them  through  the 
Spanish  lines.  This  wail  from  the  Mail  and  Express  is  one 
of  the  first  to  come  from  these  disturbed  journals.  We 
fancy  there  will  be  many  more.  As  the  American  people 
realize  what  a  phantom  thing  was  the  "  Cuban  Government,' ' 
and  what  a  non-existent  thing  the  "Cuban  army,"  they 
will  turn  upon  these  false  newspaper  prophets  and  rend  them. 

The  struggle  for  nominations  for  the  supreme  bench  is  in- 
Candidates  for  terest'ng  on  account  of  the  number  of  those 
the  Supreme  who  are  presenting  their  claims  or  having 
Bench-  their   claims    presented   for   them   by   their 

friends.  A  contemporary  publishes  a  list  of  twenty-six  can- 
didates who  have  been  suggested  for  the  Republican  guber- 
natorial nomination,  but  the  list  of  aspirants  for  judicial 
honors  does  not  fall  far  short  of  this.  On  the  Republican 
side  are  Justices  Van  Fleet  and  McFarland  (the  present  in- 
cumbents) ;  Judges  W.  N.  Clark,  Waldo  M.  York,  and 
Walter  Van  Dyke,  of  Los  Angeles  (the  latter  the  candidate 
of  the  silver  Republicans)  ;  Judge  E.  S.  Torrance,  of  San 
Diego  ;  J.  R.  Webb,  of  Fresno  ;  B.  T.  Williams,  of  Ven- 
tura ;  George  B.  Cole,  of  San  Bernardino  ;  F.  M.  Angelotti, 
of  Marin ;  and,  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  Judges 
Edward  Sweeny,  of  Shasta ;  Stanley  A.  Smith,  of  Sierra  ; 
A.  J.  Buckles,  of  Solano ;  John  C.  Gray,  of  Butte  ; 
and  J.  E.  Ellison,  of  Tehama.  On  the  Democratic  side  are 
E.  N.  Smith,  of  Los  Angeles  ;  W.  H.  Conly,  of  Madera ; 
A.  W.  Hutton,  of  Los  Angeles  ;  J.  H.  Law,  of  Merced  ;  E. 
C.  Farnsworth,  of  Visalia  ;  Judge  Grant,  of  Yolo  ;  J.  C. 
Rust,  of  Amador  ;  and  Sam  Bell  McKee,  of  Alameda.  The 
indications  at  present  are  McFarland  and  Van  Fleet  on  the 
Republican  side,  and  Van  Dyke  for  the  silver  Republicans. 
For  lieutenant-governor,  two  new  candidates  have  appeared 
in  the  persons  of  W.  S.  Melick,  of  Pasadena,  who  gained 
fame  during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  connection 
with  the  capture  of  the  coyote  scalp  telegrams,  and  T.  L. 
Carothers,  of  Mendocino.  J.  C.  Needham,  of  Modesto,  has 
received  the  indorsement  of  the  Stanislaus  County  conven- 
tion for  the  Republican  congressional  nomination  in  the 
seventh  districst,  though  at  present  Captain  J.  M.  Daniels 
and  A.  J.  Pillsbury  are  in  the  lead  for  this  nomination. 

If  we  are  ever  to  take  part  in  a  great  war  of  nations,  our 
Naval  Lessons  utt'e  Drusn  w'tn  Spain  may  prove  to  be  a 
of  the  providential  preliminary.     It  will   be    valu- 

Spanish  War.  aLj]e  jn  training  our  crews  and  gunners,  in- 
creasing the  size  of  our  navy,  teaching  us  what  line  of 
naval  construction  is  most  efficient,  and  relegating  the  differ- 
ent types  to  their  respective  fields  of  effectiveness.  Although 
little  that  is  decisive  has  yet  transpired,  the  nation  is  satis- 
fied that  we  have  the  best  of  fighting  material  to  man  a 
navy  and  handle  big  modern  guns,  and  the  marvelous  per- 
formance of  the  Oregon  and  three  months  of  active  service 
for  the  whole  navy  without  a  serious  breakdown  or  mishap 
prove  that  we  can  build  ships  and  machinery  equal  to  the 
world's  best  product. 

But  what  have  we  lei  rned  about  types  ?  The  battle  at 
Manila  taught  nothing  in  that  respect.     The  highest  class  of 
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vessel  in  action  was  the  protected  cruiser — a  useful  vessel 
as  a  convoy  or  a  commerce-destroyer,  but  not  able  to  take 
its  place  in  the  modern  line  of  battle.  Sea-going  battle- 
ships we  surely  must  have.  Oulside  of  the  large  monitors, 
they  are  the  only  vessels  that  can  carry  the  10  to 
13-inch  guns  that  are  a  positive  necessity  on  the  sea,  and 
they  are  the  only  vessels  that  can  carry  those  guns  far  from 
the  coast  and  use  them  with  good  results  in  open  water. 
But  from  their  very  strength  and  cumbersomeness  they  fail 
hopelessly  when  speed  is  required.  There  are  those  who 
still  stand  by  the  modern  monitor  as  the  greatest  all-round 
fighting-machine  of  the  world,  yet  their  part  in  the  war  so 
far  seems  to  point  out  that  the  monitor  is  primarily  a  vessel 
for  coast  defense,  and  should  be  confined  to  that  service. 
Their  low  speed,  lack  of  coal  capacity,  and  tendency  to  roll 
in  a  swell  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  their  usefulness  as 
gun-platforms,  simply  hampered  the  fleet  sent  against  San 
Juan  with  Sampson,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  they  have  no 
place  in  a  "  far-called  navy." 

The  ship  which  has  come  rapidly  to  the  front  is  the 
armored  cruiser.  The  ease  with  which  the  four  speedy 
Spanish  vessels  of  this  type  with  Cervera's  fleet  evaded  our 
squadrons  has  been  a  world-wide  object-lesson.  We  have, 
unfortunately,  but  two  of  this  class — the  New  York  and  the 
Brooklyn — not  enough  to  equal  Cervera's  four.  Such  ves- 
sels are  heavily  armored,  and  can  carry  the  8  and  9-inch 
guns  with  ease,  and  in  rough  water  are  believed  able  to 
cope  with  the  battle-ship  itself,  because  the  battle-ship,  from 
its  rolling  and  pitching,  loses  the  use  of  its  ponderous  guns. 
These  ships  are  fast  becoming  the  favorites  with  the  navy- 
building  powers  of  the  world.  They  will  probably  hereafter 
be  larger  and  be  more  heavily  armored. 

Our  New  York  is  of  8,200  tons  displacement,  and  the 
Brooklyn  9,271  tons.  Other  nations  are  awake  to  the  value 
of  the  armored  cruiser.  England  has  an  even  dozen  of 
them  under  construction,  eight  of  the  Diadem  class  of  1 1 ,000 
tons,  and  four  similar  ones  of  12,000  tons  each.  France  is 
building  three  of  7,000  tons,  and  six  of  the  Montcalm  type 
of  over  9,000  tons  each.  Russia  has  four  in  hand  of  the 
7,000-ton  class,  Italy  four  of  the  same  size,  and  Germany 
two,  while  since  Cervera's  exploit  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  am- 
bitious Japan  has  cabled  to  the  Armstrongs  in  England  to 
build  her  three  more  of  this  favorite  style  of  sea-fighters. 

Neither  the  torpedo-boat  nor  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
has  as  yet  accomplished  anything  in  this  war  to  prove  its 
right  to  existence.  They  can  carry  nothing  but  light  rapid- 
fire  guns,  and  few  of  them.  Slight  coal  capacity  makes 
their  radius  of  action  very  limited,  and  they  are  known  to 
be  totally  unfitted  for  manoeuvring  in  anything  but  the 
smoothest  water.  They  are  easily  destroyed  if  discovered 
in  attack  even  by  protected  cruisers  or  gunboats,  and  their 
chance  to  make  an  attack  is  rendered  almost  nil  by  the 
watchfulness  of  seamen  and  the  use  of  search-lights. 

The  Spanish  torpedo-boat  A  udaz  was  early  damaged  by 
being  smashed  up  in  a  gale,  and  is  still  lame.  The  much- 
heralded  torpedo-boat  flotilla  from  Spain  has  accomplished 
nothing  and  turned  up  nowhere,  while  the  Temarario  is 
still  hugging  a  South  Atlantic  port,  either  unable  or  afraid  to 
put  to  sea.  Our  own  torpedo-boats  have  accomplished 
nothing  that  could  not  be  done  by  gunboats,  and  have  shown 
only  that  their  speed  makes  them  good  scout-boats.  If  they 
have  a  mission,  it  would  seem  as  though  it  lay  near  shore, 
convenient  to  fuel  supply  and  the  advantage  of  the  smooth 
water  of  harbors.  Their  continual  coaling  renders  them  a 
drawback  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  sea-going  fleet.  As  for 
those  naval  freaks,  the  ram  Katahdin  and  the  dynamite 
cruiser  Vesuvius,  if  they  have  any  legitimate  field  of  action, 
this  war  should  be  permitted  to  disclose  it.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Katahdin  could  successfully  ram  an 
enemy's  vessel  without  going  down  with  her,  and  carping 
critics  say  that  the  Vesuvius  dare  not  fire  her  dynamite  guns 
for  fear  of  blowing  up  herself.  While  this  may  not  be  true, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Vesuvius  has  such  short  range 
with  her  dynamite  guns  that  she  can  not  get  near  enough  to 
a  vessel  or  a  fort  without  getting  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 
If  it  is  true  that  she  can  explode  harbor  mines  and  tor- 
pedoes, she  has  a  chance  to  try  at  Santiago. 

The  yellow  newspapers  which  so  assiduously  sung  the  praises 
of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and  bellowed  for 
"free    Cuba" — to   be    freed    by   American 
soldiers — are  now  going  on  and  outlining  the 
procedure  after  Uncle  Sam  shall  have  freed  Cuba.     The  yel- 
low World,  under  date  of  June  2d,  outlines  a  scheme  of  re- 
forms and  improvements  in  Cuba  which  will  make  Americans 
rub  their  eyes.     But  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  "  freeing 
Cuba"  by  American  troops.     After  we  shall  have  "freed 
Cuba,"  it  seems  that  we  are  to   improve  and  open  up  the 
country  for  the  Cubans  ;  we  are   to   build  roads  there  for 
the  Cubans.     But  let  us  leave  the  yellow  World  to  go  into 
details : 

"  The  administration  does  not  believe  that  Cuba  without  assistance 
can  organize  and  put  into  efiect  a  stable  government  after  peace  is  de- 


clared, and  the  President  believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  help  them.  A 
corps  of  engineers  will  be  put  to  work  to  construct  railroads,  telegraph 
lines,  and  telephones,  to  survey  for  water-works  for  cities  or  to  place  in 
order  those  which  now  exist,  and  to  institute  a  complete  modem  system 
of  sewerage  in  Havana  aod  other  large  cities.  Everything  possible  to 
aid  Cuba  to  become  a  producing  and  independent  nation  will  be  done 
by  this  government." 

So  it  seems  that  after  our  American  soldiers  shall  have 
freed  Cuba  for  the  Cubans,  we  are  to  improve  and  de- 
velop Cuba  for  the  Cubans.  May  we  ask  who  is  going  to 
build  the  roads  ?  We  suppose  that  inasmuch  as  the  Cubans 
can  not  fight  their  own  battles,  they  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
struct their  own  roads.  If  their  battles  must  be  fought  for 
them  by  American  soldiers,  must  their  roads  be  built  for 
them  by  the  same  men  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
the  American  soldiers,  after  they  have  freed  Cuba  for  the 
Cubans,  to  lay  aside  their  bayonets  for  shovels  and  dig 
for  the  Cubans  while  the  Cubans  lie  under  the  palm-trees 
and  smoke  cigarettes.  If  it  is  all  right  for  the  tax-payers 
of  this  country  to  pay  out  six  or  seven  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  to  free  Cuba  for  the  Cubans,  it  is  a  logical  con- 
clusion that  after  we  have  freed  them  we  should  take  care 
of  them.  Therefore  the  construction  of  roads  should,  as 
the  World  suggests,  be  followed  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, telegraph  lines  and  telephone  lines,  water-works,  etc. 
But  it  may  cause  some  slight  umbrage  in  American  cities — 
possibly  jealousy — if  the  American  Government  goes  to  work 
improving  Havana.  What  is  the  matter  with  improving  some 
cities  in  the  United  States  ?  San  Francisco  badly  needs  a 
sewer  system.  When  the  American  Government  is  through 
constructing  that  of  Havana,  we  would  like  to  have  about 
fifty  millions  expended  here. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  some  two  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Cleveland  threatened  Great  Britain  with 

Venezuela 

Hostile  to  the  war  over  Venezuela's  alleged  grievances 
United  States.  against  that  country,  the  Argonaut  steadily 
maintained  that  it  was  poor  policy  to  go  to  war  over  Ven- 
ezuela, for  Venezuela  would  not  assist  us  in  case  of  war. 
We  said  further  that  if  we  ever  were  engaged  in  war,  Ven- 
ezuela would  be  hostile  to  us.  As  we  recently  remarked,  all 
of  the  South  American  countries  that  we  have  tried  to  pro- 
tect with  our  Monroe  Doctrine  are  now  spitting  at  us  like 
rattlesnakes.  Even  Venezuela  is  hissing  at  us  too.  Every 
newspaper  in  Venezuela  but  one — and  that  one  printed  in 
English — is  hostile  to  the  United  States.  From  the  last 
number  of  the  Caracas  Pregonero  we  extract  the  following  : 

"The  United  States  is  trying  to  turn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  into  inland  lakes.  The  Monroe  doctrine  will  be  applied 
against  our  future.  The  naval  policy  of  Washington  will  be  felt  in  its 
utmost  rigor  in  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  and  especially  in  these 
republics  that  coast  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  Americans  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  of  foreign  cupidity,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  all  our  opinions,  convictions,  and  good  wishes  are  on  the  side  of 
Spain." 

There  is  greaser  gratitude  for  you.  That  is  the  kind  of 
country  over  which  Grover  Cleveland  wished  to  drag  the 
United  States  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  people  of  our 
own  color,  race,  religion,  and  blood.  No  more  Monroe  Doc- 
trine for  us,  thank  you.  No  more  guarding  of  greasers, 
who,  at  the  first  opportunity,  will  stab  us  in  the  back. 


The  Santiago  batteries  contain  high-power  modem  10  and 
12-inch  Krupp  and  Hontoria  guns,  and  if  the  Spanish 
marksmanship  were  better  our  ships  would  scarcely  dare  to 
come  in  range.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  news  of  im- 
portance will  come  from  Santiago  until  the  American  troops 
have  debarked  and  invested  the  city  from  the  land.  Until 
then,  the  operations  of  the  fleet  will  consist  mainly  of  an 
aggressive  blockade. 

m 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  may  be  found  a  communication 
from  an  American  marine,  commenting  on 
the  heroic  stand  made  by  a  few  hundred 
marines,  under  Colonel  Huntington,  at 
Guantanamo,  Cuba.  We  call  our  readers'  attention  to  it. 
Its  writer  takes  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  achievements  of  his 
brothers  in  arms.  There  is  a  slight  tone  of  bitterness  to- 
ward the  other  branches  of  the  service,  which  has  forced  us 
to  excise  some  lines.  But  the  writer  is  largely  right.  The 
corps  of  American  marines  has  for  years  had  much  danger- 
ous work  and  little  praise — has  spilled  much  blood  and 
won  scant  recognition.  We  may  add  that  the  placing  of 
this  small  body  of  brave  marines  to  defend,  unsupported, 
a  position  on  Cuban  soil  near  a  large  garrison  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  seems  to  us,  at  present  writing,  as  almost  criminal. 


America's 
Valiant 
Marine  Corps. 


Buildinc 

FOR  THE 

Cubans. 


Hawaii 
Will  be 
Annexed, 


The  Status 


At  last  the  American  troops  have  sailed  for  the  Antilles.  A 
fleet  of  thirty  troop-ships,  with  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  under  command  of  General 
Santiago.  Shafter,  is  at  sea,  and  its  destination  is  sup- 

posed to  be  Santiago  de  Cuba.  In  a  few  days  it  is  probable 
that  the  Spaniards  at  Santiago  will  be  invested  by  land. 
While  we  do  not  look  for  an  immediate  capitulation — for  there 
are  some  twenty  thousand  Spanish  troops  in  Santiago— it  is 
probable  that  the  American  forces  will  take  it  by  storm  be- 
fore many  weeks. 

In  the  meantime,  Sampson's  fleet  has  been  engaged  in  re- 
ducing the  coast  batteries.  It  is  probable  that  American 
troops  will  be  landed  on  each  side  of  the  harbor  entrance 
and  a  simultaneous  attack  made  by  both  sea  and  land. 
Then,  when  the  forts  are  captured,  the  harbor  can  be 
effectually  stopped  up  by  sinking  stone-laden  hulks  in  the 
channel,  completing  the  work  so  brilliantly  begun  by  Hobson 
on  the  Merrimac.  Thus,  with  the  channel  closed  and  the 
harbor  entrance  held  by  American  troops,  Sampson's  ancL 
Schley's  squadrons  would  be  free  from  the  Santiago  blockade, 
and  could  then  devote  themselves  to  the  reduction  of  Havana 
and  the  capture  of  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico. 

This  seems  the  probable  plan  of  the  American  fleet  and 
army,  and  if  it  is  followed,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Cervera  will 
fail  into  our  hands.  This  fleet  includes  the  Almirante 
Oquendo,  the  Cristobal  Colon,  the  Vizcaya,  and  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa,  together  with  two  fast  torpedo-boats.  These 
ships  are  all  modern  armored  cruisers  of  over  twenty  knots 
in  speed,  the  very  type  in  which  our  navy  is  most  deficient, 
and  Admiral  Sampson  will  try  to  capture  them  rather  than 
destroy  them.  The  value  of  the  Spanish  fleet  is  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  would  come  in 
very  handy  to  eke  out  our  small  navy. 

But  the  taking  of  Santiago   is  not  going   to  be  a  picnic. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Newlands  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  annexation  has  been  carried 
by  a  vote  of  209  to  91.  There  is  an  annex- 
ation majority  in  the  Senate,  but  there  will 
be  bitter  opposition  there,  and  as  there  is  no  way  of  cut- 
ting off  debate  in  the  Senate,  it  may  be  protracted. 
But  with  the  war  upon  us,  we  do  not  see  why  the 
opponents  of  annexation  should  continue  their  useless 
opposition.  The  Argonaut  was  conscientiously  and  consti- 
tutionally opposed  to  annexation,  but  since  we  have  entered 
on  a  war  of  conquest,  it  is  folly  to  oppose  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii.  We  believe  now  in  taking  it  forcibly,  if  need  be, 
and  we  hope  President  McKinley  will  do  so  if  the  Senate 
proves  obstinate.  We  are  about  to  occupy  the  Philippines. 
Hawaii  is  indispensable  as  a  station  on  the  way  there.  For 
intelligent  American  citizens  to  oppose  Hawaiian  annexation 
when  we  are  seizing  the  Philippines,  would  indeed  be  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel. 


Aguinaldo 
May 
Embarrass  Us 


Dispatches  coming  from  special  correspondents  of  the 
D    ,    s  yellow  journals   are  boasting  of  the  assist- 

Ouk  ance    rendered    by    the    Cuban    insurgents 

Marines.  t0    tjje   American    marines   in   the   fight   at 

Guantanamo.  Reading  between  the  lines,  these  services 
rum  out  to  be  insignificant.  All  that  the  Cubans  apparently 
did  was  to  act  as  scouts  and  guides,  but  even  those  services 
are  evidently  much  exaggerated.  The  yellow  journals  have 
so  persistently  magnified  the  numbers  and  valor  of  the 
Cuban  "  armies  "  that  they  feel  now  that  it  is  vital  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  they  were  not  lying.  When 
they  said  that  there  were  Cuban  armies,  there  were  none, 
and  there  are  none  now.  We  advise  the  yellow  journals,  in 
their  attempts  to  square  themselves  on  this  phantasmal 
Cuban  army  proposition,  not  to  magnify  unduly  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Cubans  at  the  expense  of  the  American  marines. 
Our  people  may  stand  yellow  lies  about  yellow  insurgents, 
but  they  will  not  stand  yellow  slanders  about  American 
marines. 

The  second  Philippine  expedition  has  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  arrival  of  the  first  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  arrive  before  the  fall  of  the  city 
of  Manila,  which  seems  to  be  imminent.  The  insurgent 
General  Aguinaldo  is  conducting  vigorous  operations  around 
the  city,  and  the  Spanish  governor-general  cables  to 
Madrid  that  he  can  hold  it  but  a  few  days  longer. 
It  would  be  rather  embarrassing  if  the  insurgent  gen- 
eral should  take  the  city  of  Manila  before  our  troops 
arrive  there  to  reinforce  Admiral  Dewey.  Then,  after  whip- 
ping the  Spaniards,  we  might  have  to  whip  the  insurgents 
too.  The  extreme  activity  of  General  Aguinaldo  is  due  to 
the  advice  and  assistance  he  received  from  Consul-General 
Wildman.  We  fear  that  Consul  Wildman  may  have  created 
a  Frankinstein  in  the  person  of  Aguinaldo.  It  was  Talley- 
rand who  said  that  the  cardinal  sin  in  a  diplomat  was  "too 
much  zeaL" 

We  have  not  yet  observed  that  the  editors  of  our  sensa- 
-  tional    contemporaries     have     decided     to 

Will  Shafter  v 

Report  to  whom  General    Shafter   is    to    report    when 

Gomez  ;  ne  reacnes   Cuba.     Is  he  to  report  to  Gen- 

eral Gomez  ?     Or  to  General  Garcia  ?     Or  to  both  ?     And 
if  the  Cuban  generals  differ  with  General  Shafter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  "  allied  forces,"  will  they  reduce 
the   ranks  ?     And    if  so,  will  our  American    soldierr 
orders  from  General  Gomez  ?     Or  from   General 
Or  from  both  ? 
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HIS     FATAL    FASCINATION. 


A  Musician's  Love  for  a  Capricious  Coquette  of  the  Odeon. 

Shriveled,  brown,  and  glossy,  the  baked  apples  simmered 
on  the  top  of  the  charcoal-stove  in  the  doorway  of  a  tiny  Rue 
de  la  Seine  fruit-stand.  They  seemed  destined  for  the  dessert 
of  some  artisan's  family,  when  Sylvandire,  the  great  coquette 
of  the  Odeon,  passing  in  her  victoria,  saw  them  and  was 
seized  by  a  strange  caprice. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  old  fruit-woman,  the  elegant  car- 
riage drew  up  before  the  shop,  the  fine  lady  got  out,  took  off 
her  right  glove,  and,  unconcernedly  blocking  the  narrow 
footway  with  her  gorgeous  person,  ate  three  roasted  apples, 
one  after  another,  with  an  appetite  quite  of  the  people. 

At  this  moment  there  approached  an  elderly  man,  tall  and 
stout,  and  carrying  his  head  high.  With  his  hands  in  his 
overcoat  pockets,  a  broad,  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  and 
puffing  away  at  a  fat  cigar,  he  passed  close  by  the  actress, 
recognized  her,  and  burst  into  his  harsh  laugh. 

11  Well,  well,  Sylvandire,  you  eating  baked  apples— you,  an 
actress  !  " 

Turning,  she  recognized  the  dyed  beard  and  the  bold  face 
of  the  famous  dramatic  author,  Cesar  Mange,  the  bitter 
satirist,  each  of  whose  plays  is  a  triumph  and  a  scandal,  and 
whom  modern  society  worships  as  a  woman  worships  the 
ruffian  who  beats  her. 

"  A  memory  of  childhood,  my  dear  master,"  Sylvandire 
retorted,  gayly,  making  a  burlesque  courtesy  to  the  theatrical 
pasha.  "  They  remind  me  of  the  days  when  I  wore  my  hair 
in  a  red  chenille  net,  and  when  I  lived  with  papa,  a  shoe- 
maker of  Rue  Menilmontant,  who  used  to  box  my  ears  if  I 
didn't  turn  up  from  the  Bal  Favre  till  noon.  I  haven't 
always  been  a  great  artist,  you  know,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
horrible  faubourien  accent ;  "  I  haven't  always  drunk  cham- 
pagne in  the  company  of  a  Russian  prince  stuffed  with  saw- 
dust. You  see,  my  dear,  I  don't  blush  at  my  origin.  Baked 
apples  and  Ugene  ! — I  had  an  Ugene  then — ah  !  what  good 
times  those  were  !  " 

Her  cynicism  made  the  man  of  the  theatres  smile,  cor- 
rupt old  Parisian  that  he  was. 

"  It  seems  you  have  been  the  rage  in  the 'Little  Baron- 
ess ? ' "  he  said  to  the  actress,  who,  having  paid  the  fruit- 
woman,  had  got  into  her  carriage,  and  was  buttoning  her 
glove. 

"Weren't  you  at  the  first  night?"  she  exclaimed,  in 
astonishment. 

"No,  I  hardly  ever  go  to  the  Odeon." 
"Well,  then,  come;    it's  worth  while,  let    me  tell  you. 
Good-by  !" 

Cesar  flange*  lied  ;  he  had  not  only  seen  Sylvandire  in 
the  "  Little  Baroness,"  he  had  even  thought  of  giving  her  a 
role  ;  but,  not  yet  quite  decided,  he  was  hedging. 

The  fact  is  that  for  the  last  two  months  the  public  had 
been  in  love  with  the  famous  coquette  who  had  nightly  per- 
formed the  miracle  of  filling  the  Odeon  with  young  club- 
men, gardenia  in  button-hole.  This  infatuation  of  blase 
Parisians — legitimate,  by  the  way,  for  Sylvandire,  atrocious 
creature  that  she  is,  is  an  exquisite  comedienne — was  born 
of  the  glance  with  which  she  emphasized  the  word  "per- 
haps "  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  the  "  Little  Baroness." 
This  glance,  a  masterpiece  of  perversity  and  Bovarisme, 
which  summed  up  all  the  morbid  poetry  of  infidelity,  had 
sufficed  to  transform  the  provincial  Ode'on  into  a  rendez- 
vous of  high  life.  Surprised  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
piece's  unexpected  success,  the  director  soon  gathered  his 
scattered  wits  together  and  rose  to  the  situation.  To  fill 
the  long  entr'actes  of  the  "  Little  Baroness  " — the  play, 
pretty  enough,  was  made  up  of  four  tableaux,  each  half  an 
hour  long — he  had  restored  the  orchestra,  not  the  old 
Ode"onien  orchestra,  that  used  to  scrape  out  superannuated 
waltzes,  but  a  double  quartet  of  virtuosi,  who  played  with  a 
perfect  ensemble  a  little  good  music  to  accompany  the 
chatter  of  the  society  women  in  their  boxes,  nibbling  glad 
fruit  with  the  twitter  of  Haydn's  linnets  and  of  Mozart's 
nightingales.  Had  the  director  not  trembled  for  his  sub- 
vention— the  fumes  of  success  rising  to  his  brain — he  would 
have  had  printed  on  the  Odeon's  play-bill — the  Odeon's 
grave  and  classic  play-bill — to  make  better  known  the 
"  <:/<?»"  of  the  "Little  Baroness":  "Every  evening  at 
11:45,  tne  'glance*  of  Mile.  Sylvandire." 

On  the  evening  of  the  "sixty-fifth"  the  actress  was 
changing  her  dress  for  the  third  act — the  act  of  the 
"  glance "  ;  the  delicious  brunette,  her  arms  and  shoulders 
bare,  was  lowering  her  head  to  slip  on  the  gown  held  up 
for  her  by  the  dresser,  when  Cesar  Mange  entered  the 
dressing-room  suddenly,  hardly  tapping  at  the  door. 

Sylvandire  gave  a  little  cry  ;  but  the  playwright — an  old 
acquaintance — kissed  her  on  the  ear,  out  of  regard  for  her 
make-up  ;  then,  lighting  his  cigar  at  the  gas-jet,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  divan,  took  off  his  hat,  and,  turning  his 
steely  eyes  on  the  comedienne  :  "  Sylvandire,  do  you  want  the 
first  role  in  my  new  play — the  one  intended  for  the  Vaude- 
ville ?  " 

As  well  ask  a  humble  village  curate  if  he  wants  to  be 
Pope! 

Sylvandire  was  dazzled.  Leaving  the  dress  gaping  wide 
in  the  dresser's  arms,  she  bounded  on  to  the  divan,  threw 
her  arms  around  Mange's  neck  and,  parting  in  a  voluptuous 
smile  her  pomegranate  lips  :  "Don't  I  !"  she  cried.  Sud- 
denly drawing  back,  she  added,  coldly :  "  Upon  what 
terms  ? " 

Mange  burst  into  his  harsh  laugh  ;  puffing  at  his  cigar,  he 
returned  :  "  Decidedly,  yuu  have  your  wits  about  you.  Put 
on  your  frock  and  listen  to  me."  And  as  she  hurriedly 
hookec  her  bodice,  "  How  about  the  baked  apples  in  Rue  de 
la  Seme?"  he  asked. 

"They  are  very  good,"  replied  Sylvandire.  "I  stop  to 
e%t  t    s  every  day  on  my  way  back  from  rehearsal." 

For  two  weeks  C£sar  Mange  had  been  going  every  even- 
.   to  the  Ode'on.     Hidden  in  the  dusk  of  a  baig?wire,  he 


studied  Sylvandire's  acting.  For  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
doubted,  she  was  a  rising  star ;  he  had  only  to  withdraw  his 
play  from  the  Vaudeville. 

But  the  actress  was  not  always  en  scene  in  the  "  Little 
Baroness,"  and  while  she  was  off,  the  playwright,  bored  by 
the  prose  he  knew  by  heart,  to  kill  time  amused  himself 
observing,  not  the  house — invisible  from  the  back  of  his 
box — but  the  little  orchestra  reinstated  by  the  director  in 
honor  of  the  popular  play. 

As  for  the  conductor,  Mange  knew  him  well :  the  clever 
old  symphony-writer  Tirmann,  reduced  to  giving  private 
lessons  and  wielding  the  baton  in  little  theatres  ;  Tirmann, 
once  the  rival  of  Berlioz,  whose  fate  will  be  that  of  Berlioz, 
and  whose  one  opera,  "The  Queen  of  the  Amazons,"  hissed 
in  Paris  twenty  years  ago,  will  some  day  rank  with  the 
classics.  Mange,  the  successful  man,  putting  success  above 
everything,  murmured  disdainfully  the  word  "failure,"  as  he 
glanced  at  the  old  man's  plucked-eagle  profile  and  round 
shoulders  covered  by  a  shabby  coat. 

The  other  musicians  were  in  no  way  remarkable,  neither 
the  first  violin,  with  his  white  silk  cravat  and  the  tumbled 
hair  of  a  "  photographic  artist,"  nor  the  double-bass,  a  re- 
signed old  bald-head  who  took  snuff  noisily,  nor  the  flutist 
from  a  regimental  band,  with  the  bristling  mustaches  of  a 
policeman. 

From  the  first  glance,  one  alone  of  the  players  interested 
the  observer — the  second  violin,  a  very  young  man,  barely 
twenty,  with  an  adorably  fair  face,  lighted  by  sombre  blue  eyes  ; 
his  long  waving  hair  completed  his  resemblance  to  a  Bernar- 
dino Luini  head.  A  true  artist,  undoubtedly,  whose  fire  be- 
trayed itself  in  the  mere  nervous  tension  of  his  thin  hand 
on  the  neck  of  his  instrument.  Poorly  but  neatly  clad,  he 
sat  in  a  modest  attitude,  violin  on  knee,  awaiting  the  con- 
ductor's signal,  not  talking  to  his  companions,  not  looking  at 
the  house,  absorbed  in  some  intimate  thought — something 
grave,  pure,  and  proud  breathing  from  his  whole  person. 

Skeptical,  hard-hearted,  and  corrupt  as  Mange  was,  he 
was  struck  by  this  fresh  and  charming  apparition,  all  the 
more  so  as,  on  observing  the  musician  at  the  moment  when 
Sylvandire  made  her  entrance,  he  saw  the  young  man's  eyes 
— eyes  filled  with  an  infinite  worship — raptly  following  the 
gorgeous  creature.  Plain  as  day,  the  boy  loved  the  actress 
with  a  hopeless  passion. 

Two  days  later,  meeting  Tirmann  on  Boulevard  Mont- 
martre,  Mange  questioned  him  about  the  young  musician. 

"Amedee?"  cried  the  old  conductor,  enthusiastically — "a 
charming  lad.  My  best  pupil  !  Make  a  note  of  his  name  : 
Amedee  Marin  ;  it  will  be  that  of  a  sincere,  and,  I  hope,  of 
a  great  artist.  ...  A  fine  fellow,  a  good  son  !  His  mother 
keeps  a  fruit-stand  on  Rue  de  la  Seine,  and  just  about  makes 
a  living.  But  as  the  good  woman  is  growing  old  and  can't 
get  up  early,  Amddee  opens  the  stand  at  six  o'clock,  and  in 
winter  makes  the  fire  to  roast  the  apples.  This  doesn't  pre- 
vent him  from  spending  the  whole  night  before  his  music- 
stand,  nor  from  understanding  Bach's  sublime  music  as  well 
as  I." 

Ce"sar  Mange  was  flattered  at  having  made  no  mistake  ; 
sure  enough,  he  was  "somebody,"  the  handsome  lad  whose 
timid  flame  burned  for  Sylvandire. 

"  How  absurd  youth  is  ! "  reflected  the  old  sultan  of  the 
wings  in  his  baignoire,  watching  Amedee  in  ecstasy  before 
his  idol.  "Think  of  that  poor  simpleton's  imagining  that 
an  actress  is  a  woman,  and  that  Sylvandire  is  capable  of  a 
passion  !  Sylvandire,  who  at  twenty  had  already  ruined  a 
Jewish  banker,  and  who  would  sell  her  soul  to  steal  a  role 
from  a  rival.  .  .  .  HeinJ  he  devours  Tier  with  his  eyes  ! 
Parbleu  /  how  absurd  such  young  fools  are  !  " 

Suddenly  a  strangely  perverse  idea  shot  into  the  play- 
wright's mind  :  Were  not  all  the  women  of  the  theatre  at 
his  disposal?  Sylvandire  first  of  all?  If  he  didn't  use  his 
privileges,  it  was  because  he  had  for  some  time  been  out  of 
the  running.  Well,  he  would  amuse  himself  by  realizing 
the  musician's  dream — he  would  throw  Amedee  into  the 
arms  of  the  woman  whom  the  young  man  could  see,  admire, 
and  desire  only  from  afar,  across  the  insurmountable  barrier 
of  the  footlights.  And  then  could  be  seen  what  would  come 
of  the  conjunction  of  the  gentle  innocent  and  the  woman 
with  no  more  feeling  than  a  slave-driver. 

How?  Easily  enough.  Cesar  Mange  would  give  the 
new  role  to  Sylvandire  only  under  these  conditions.  He 
knew  her.  She  would  accept  at  once.  It  would  be  funny, 
wouldn't  it?  The  opposite  of  Don  Salluste  showing  the 
queen  to  Ruy  Bias.  The  son  of  the  fruiterer  where  S  Ivan- 
dire  went  to  eat  her  roast  apples  would  have,  for  a  time,  at 
least,  the  most  magnificent  mistress  in  Paris.  And  Mange 
smiled  at  his  plan  with  a  sort  of  ignoble  benevolence. 

That  is  why,  on  the  evening  that  he  came  to  smoke  a  cigar 
in  Sylvandire's  dressing-room,  the  actress  let  her  glance  fall — 
her  famous  "glance"  of  the  third  act — on  the  little  musi- 
cian ;  aghast  at  his  happiness,  Amedee  closed  his  eyes  and 
thought  he  was  going  to  die. 

The  first  time  that  Mange  came  into  Sylvandire's  dressing- 
room  and  saw  little  Amedee  tucked  into  a  corner  of  the  divan 
among  the  scattered  petticoats,  devouring  with  wild  eyes  the 
'  mythological  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  royal  coquette  seated 
in  front  of  her  mirror  absorbed  in  her  make-up,  the  old 
dilettante  in  debauchery  felt  a  thrill  of  proud  satisfaction. 
What  can't  a  successful  author  do  ?  He  alone  was  powerful 
enough  to  throw  such  a  prize  into  a  poor  devil's  lap.  Roths- 
child himself  could  not  have  done  it,  Sylvandire  being  a 
woman  of  caprices,  not  naturally  venal,  only  occasionally 
grasping.  And  as  he  followed  the  actress  to  the  wings,  he 
made  her  talk. 

"That  was  a  funny  notion  of  yours,"  she  said,  "to  serve 
as  that  child's  Mercury  !  .  .  .  But  if  you  imagine  that  there 
is  any  hardship  in  it — you  are  capable  of  hoping  so,  you 
are  sometimes  so  malicious  ! — well,  you  are  mistaken,  my 
good  fellow.  I  took  to  Amedee  at  once.  To  be  frank,  he 
stepped  in  at  the  nick  of  time.  I  was  getting  bored  to 
death  by  Libanoff,  with  his  thick  tongue  and  his  way  of 
saying  '  my  tear.'  I  needed  a  holiday  ;  I  shut  the  door  on 
him.     The  boy  will  fill  in  the  interval.  ...  I  like  him,  with 


his  pifferaro  head.  And  then,  he  is  odd — he  has  his  fits  of 
rage  and  jealousy  that  I  enjoy — they  warm  the  cockles  of 
my  heart.  .  .  .  Sometimes  in  my  boudoir  he  suddenly  turns 
fierce  and  sad,  and  makes  me  think  of  a  caged  nightin- 
gale that  I  once  saw  at  Asnieres,  at  Colomba's.  But  I  have 
only  to  look  at  him  in  a  certain  way  to  make  him  fall  at  my 
feet  and  bury  his  head  in  my  skirts  to  hide  his  tears,  and 
that  makes  me  delightfully  'creepy.'  Strange  little  fellow  !" 
And  she  added,  dreamily,  "What  if  I  should  really  take  to 
him,  after  all?" 

Sylvandire  had  spoken  the  truth.  Mang£  was  malicious. 
At  these  words  of  a  woman  in  love,  he  felt  all  the  envious 
rage  of  a  libertine  old  before  his  time.  But  the  actress 
broke  into  a  laugh  :  "  Bah  !  a  little  return  of  youth  !  I 
say,  Mange,  can  it  come  from  having  eaten  roast  apples?" 
Two  days  after,  all  these  absurdities  were  forgotten.  The 
famous  playwright's  new  comedy,  "King  Money,"  was  being 
rehearsed,  Mange  watched  every  detail,  seized  by  his  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  profit  and  success. 

The  play,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  almost  an  utter 
failure.  From  it  dates  Mange's  decadence.  Sylvandire 
was  mediocre  in  a  role  unsuited  to  her.  Worn  out,  furious  at 
seeing  the  box-office's  receipts  falling  off  day  by  day,  Mange", 
attacked  by  his  old  enemy,  the  gout,  went  to  Nice  to  toast  his 
shins,  and  stayed  there  till  the  end  of  the  winter. 

On  returning  to  Paris,  one  of  the  first  familar  faces  that 
he  saw  was  that  of  Tirmann.  The  sight  of  the  conductor 
put  him  in  mind  of  Amedee.  He  inquired  for  the  Ode*on's 
second  violin. 

"  Ame'dee  ! "  said  the  maestro,  his  hollow,  Dantesque  face 
growing  more  pinched  and  drawn.  "  Sad  enough — best 
speak  of  something  else.  Fancy  !  A  few  months  agcj — 
when  your  last  piece  was  on,  in  fact — he  fell  madly  in  love 
with  Sylvandire,  you  know? — that  wretch!  The  worst  of 
it  was,  she,  for  a  wonder,  noticed  him  and  look  a  sort  of  a 
fancy  to  him' — that  innocent  child,  that  unspoiled  artist's 
soul  handed  over  to  that  creature  !  A  branch  of  white  lilac 
that  has  fallen  into  a  slop-pail !  First  she  left  Libanoff  for 
him.  Then,  when  all  the  jewel-cases  were  at  the  pawn- 
brokers, she  took  up  her  Russian  again,  and  miserable 
Amedee  became  the  lover  who  steals  a  kiss  between  two 
doors,  who  is  tucked  away  in  the  cupboard.  Abject  ! 
Finally  he  took  his  courage  in  both  hands,  left  her,  and  in 
despair  took  refuge  with  his  mother,  the  old  Rue  de  la 
Seine  fruiterer,  whom,  out  of  modesty- — or,  who  knows  ? 
out  of  variety  perhaps — he  had  never  mentioned  to  Sylvan- 
dire. Except  for  this,  no  doubt,  Sylvandire  would  have 
pursued  him  and  recaptured  him  there.  For,  having  been 
dropped  first,  she  went  almost  mad  over  him.  Well,  he 
can't  forget  the  creature  ;  he  is  dying  ;  he  doesn't  touch  his 
violin.  The  other  day,  when  I  went  to  his  garret  to  visit 
him,  he  frightened  me  with  his  hollow  eyes  and  feverish 
cheeks.  Except  for  his  mother's  sake,  he  said,  he  would 
have  killed  himself.  Atrocious,  isn't  it  ?  A  musician  should 
never  have  any  mistress  but  a  fugue  of  Bach,  or  a  score  of 
Gliick,  on  my  word  !  " 

Mange  shivered  and  felt  something  like  remorse.  But 
egotism  came  to  the  rescue  :  "  People  don't  die  of  such 
things  ! " 

He  did  not  think  of  Amedee  again.  But  the  next  winter, 
at  the  Artists'  Ball,  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Sylvandire,  more  stunning  than  ever,  in  the  red  costume 
of  a  Dogaressa*  blazing  with  diamonds. 

"My  dear  author  !"  she  cried  out,  brazenly,  "  so  you've 
quite  given  me  the  go-by  since  '  King  Money '  !  But  it  wasn't 
my  fault  alone,  after  all,  you  know,  if  we  had  a  frost.  Make 
me  a  role  that  fits  me,  and  we'll  have  our  innings  ! " 

The  playwright,  annoyed  at  the  unpleasant  memory, 
sneered  angrily.  Then,  stupidly,  in  order  to  say  something, 
he  asked  the  actress  :  "And  the  love-affairs?" 

"  Ni,  ni,  c'estfni"  she  spelled  out,  laughing.  "  I'm  wear- 
ing poverty's  yoke  again,  you  see,"  touching  the  necklace 
that  sparkled  on  the  amber  skin  of  her  Junoesque  throat.  .  .  . 
"  Libanoff's  latest  tribute.  The  old  grisette  is  really  dead 
and  buried.  No  more  Ugenes,  no  more  Amede'es,  who  was 
my  last  Ugene  !  ...  Oh  !  by  the  way,  Mange,  do  you  re- 
member the  day  you  met  me  in  front  of  the  Rue  de  la  Seine 
fruit-stand  ?  Well,  I  drove  by  there  the  other  morning.  .  .  . 
The  stand  was  closed  ;  there  was  a  black-edged  paper  fast- 
ened to  the  shutter,  and  I  saw  the  pauper's  hearse  moving 
away,  an  old  woman  in  mourning  was  walking  behind  it.  .  .  . 
I  am  superstitious.  ...  If  I  want  baked  apples  again,  I 
won't  go  there  for  them,  you  may  depend  on  it !  More's  the 
pity  !  They  were  very  good." — Translated  for  the  Argo- 
naut from  the  French  of  Francois  CoppSe. 


The  population  of  Cuba,  which  numbers  about  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  a  little  more  than  a  third  are 
colored,  can  be  divided  into  five  distinct  categories — the 
Cubanos  or  Cubans,  the  Creoles,  the  Spaniards,  the  foreign- 
ers, and  lastly  the  colored  folk,  who  vary  in  shade  from 
ebony  to  the  daintiest  cream  color.  Richard  Davey,  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  says  : 

"The  Cubans  are  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  who  have  resided  not 
less  than  three  generations  on  the  island,  and  even  they  are  disdained 
by  certain  well-known  families  who  can  boast  their  ascent  to  the  early 
settlers  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  only  in  our  time  that  the  distinction  of 
Cubano  has  been  given  to  any  one  born  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  Cubanos  retain  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
their  ancestors,  and  are  a  lithe,  active,  handsome,  and  highly  intelli- 
gent people.  On  the  other  hand,  they  possess  most  of  the  feline  and 
cruel  qualities  of  the  Spaniards.  With  a  better  educational  organiza- 
tion than  they  at  present  possess,  they  might  develop  their  natural  in- 
telligence and  learn  to  curb  their  evil  propensities.  That  they  are  brave  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  heroic  leaders  they  have  furnished  the  rebellion. 
The  Creole  population  consists  of  all  the  foreign  colonists — French, 
Germans,  Portuguese,  and  Italians — born  and  bred  on  the  island.  The 
French  and  Italian  Creoles  a  few  years  ago  supplied  the  plantations 
with  overseers  of  the  cruelest  description.  The  more  respectable  were 
tradespeople  in  the  large  towns.  The  Germans  are  very  numerous,  in- 
dustrious, and  law-abiding.  The  Americans  and  the  few  English  rarely 
mix  with  the  Cubans.  The  Spaniards,  who  are  the  mortal  enemies  of 
the  Cubanos,  belong  as  a  rule  to  the  official  world,  and  are  generally 
sent  out  from  Spain  to  fill  certain  positions  in  the  pay  of  the  govern- 
ment, rarely,  if  ever,  given  to  the  Cubans.  Needless  to  say,  their  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  customs  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  their 
island-bora  'brothers.'"  . 
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RAILWAY  REMINISCENCES. 

The    Real    Life  of  a  Railroad    Man— Importance  of   the    Fireman- 

ThrillinE  Account  of  a  Run  Down  a  Mountain  With 

the  Train  Broken  in  Two. 


Mr.  Herbert  Elliott  Hamblen,  who,  under  the  pen- 
name  of  F.  B.  Williams,  wrote  "  On  Many  Seas,"  which 
was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Argonaut  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  has  followed  that  admirable  account  of  his  life 
on  the  sea  with  an  equally  graphic  and  interesting  volume 
entitled  "  The  General  Manager's  Story."  It  purports  to  be 
the  story  of  the  general  manager  of  a  great  railroad  system 
branching  out  of  Chicago,  the  lines  of  which  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  that  metropolis  and  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  narrates  in  a  simple,  yet  vivid  style,  the  rise 
of  an  apprentice  up  through  all  grades.  For  fifteen  years 
Mr.  Hamblen  led  the  life  of  a  sailor,  and,  after  settling  down 
ashore,  spent  even  a  longer  time  in  the  railroad  business. 
Hence  these  two  books  practically  give  the  story  of  his  life. 
"The  General  Manager's  Story"  describes  railroad  men, 
their  character,  their  class,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  is 
filled  with  striking  accounts  of  collisions,  runaway  trains, 
accidents,  and  all  the  dangers  that  make  railroad  life  perilous 
and  exciting.  That  the  writer  is  conversant  with  his  subject 
is  evident  from  the  vast  amount  of  interesting  detail.  For 
example,  here  is  his  sketch  of  an  apprentice  riding  on  the 
engine,  acting  as  the  engineer's  flag  : 

I  ran  ahead  when  necessary  to  protect  our  end,  opened  and  closed 
switches,  cut  off  and  coupled  on  the  engine,  held  the  train  on  down- 
grades, watched  out  for  the  caboose  on  curves,  took  water,  shoveled 
down  coal  to  the  fireman,  rang  the  bell  at  crossings,  put  on  the  blower, 
oiled  the  valves,  and  handed  the  engineer  oil-cans,  wrenches,  and  lights 
for  his  pipe.  I  now  scraped  acquaintance  with  th  it  formidable  docu- 
ment, the  time-table,  and  heard  train  orders,  and  the  officers  who  issued 
them,  discussed  by  such  high  authorities  as  conductors,  and  engineers, 
and  I  listened  in  rapt  astonishment  at  the  deep  erudition  which  they  dis- 
played in  handling  these  subjects.  1  soon  learned  that  the  officers  on 
our  road  "  didn't  know  nothing,"  and  that  "where  I  came  from"  they 
would  not  have  been  allowed  lo  "  sit  on  the  fence  and  watch  the  trains 
go  by,"  whereupon  1  conceived  a  great  wonder  as  to  how  the  road  sur- 
vived under  such  densely  incompetent  management. 

I  enjoyed  riding  on  the  engines,  as  the  engineers  and  firemen  were 
fine,  sociable  fellows,  and  when  we  were  a  little  late,  and  had  a  passing 
point  to  make,  the  engineer  would  sometimes  say  :  "  Don't  you  set  no- 
brakes  goin'  down  here  ;  I  got  to  git  a  gait  on  "em."  Then,  when  the 
train  pitched  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  would  cut  her  1  ack  a  nolch  at  a 
time,  rill  he  got  her  near  the  centre,  and  gradually  work  his  throttle  out 
wide  open.  How  she  would  fly  down  hill,  the  exhaust  a  steady  roar 
out  of  the  stack,  the  connecting  rods  an  indistinguishable  blur,  the  old 
girl  herself  rolling  and  jumping  as  if  at  every  revolution  she  must  leave 
the  track,  the  train  behind  half  hid  in  a  cloud  of.  dust,  and  I  hanging  on 
to  the  side  of  the  cab  for  dear  life,  watching  out  ahead  where  I  know 
there  is  a  sharp  reverse  curve,  and  hoping,  oh,  so  much,  that  he'll  shut 
her  off  before  we  get  there. 

I  watch  that  grimy  left  hand  on  the  throttle  for  the  preliminary 
swelling  of  the  muscles,  that  will  show  me  he  is  taking  a  grip  on  it  to 
shove  it  in.  Not  a  sign  ;  his  head  and  half  his  body  are  out  the 
window;  and  now  we  are  upon  it.  I  give  one  frightened  glance  at  the  too 
convenient  ditch,  where  I  surely  expect  to  land,  and  take  a  death-grip 
of  the  side  of  the  cab.  Whang  !  She  hits  the  curve,  seems  to  upset  ; 
I  am  nearly  flung  out  the  window  in  spite  of  my  good  grip.  Be- 
fore she  has  half  done  rolling  (how  do  the  springs  ever  stand  it  ?  )  she 
hits  the  reverse,  and  I  am  torn  from  my  hold  on  the  window  and 
slammed  over  against  the  boiler,  and  having  passed  this  most  uncom- 
fortable place  she  flies  on,  rolling  and  roartng  down  the  mountain. 
All  this  time  the  engineer  hasn't  moved  an  eyelid,  nor  the  fireman  in- 
terrupted for  an  instant  the  steady  pendulum-like  swing  of  the  fire-door 
and  the  scoop-shovel.  How  do  they  do  it  ?  Oh,  it's  easy  after  you  get 
used  to  it. 

That  a  cranky  engineer  can  make  things  unpleasant  for  a 
new  fireman  is  shown  in  the  following  extract : 

As  I  stepped  up  on  the  tender,  and  opened  the  oil-box  lo  get  the  cans, 
the  most  disagreeable-looking  face  that  I  ever  saw  presented  itself  at 
the  opposite  gangway,  and  a  thin,  squeaky  voice  called  out  : 

"  Hey  !  what  are  ye  up  to  ?    What  ye  doin'  there  ?  " 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  engineer. 

"Who  d'ye  s'pose  I  be,  ye  blamed  fool? — the  president  of  the 
road?" 

"  No."  said  I ;  "  I  thought  you  was  the  board  of  directors." 

"The  h — 11  you  did!  Well,  now,  you  git  down  out  o'  there,  and 
direct  yourself  somewheres  else." 

"  Say,  pap,"  said  I,  "I  don't  know  nor  care  a  continental  who  you 
are  ;  but  I'm  going  to  fire  this  engine  to-night,  and  if  you  don't  like  it, 
now's  your  time  to  kick." 

That  made  him  mad.  He  shoved  bis  oil-can  and  wrench  up  into  the 
tender,  and  away  he  went  across  the  yard,  shouting,  "  Hey,  Phelps  ! " 
But  Phelps  kept  out  of  his  way.  When  I  got  back  from  the  oil-room 
he  was  in  the  cab  waiting  for  me,  and  the  instant  I  set  the  cans  upon  the 
foot-board,  he  rang  the  bell  and  gave  her  a  vicious  jerk  back  ;  but  1  bad 
climbed  too  many  flying  freight-cars  to  be  disturbed  by  that.  I  swung 
myself  lightly  aboard,  and  gave  him  a  black  look,  which  didn't  mend 
matters  any  ;  for  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  a  crank,  and  that  it  would 
be  poor  policy  for  me  to  knuckle  too  much  to  him,  although  in  those 
days  a  locomotive  engineer  was  a  much  more  important  functionary  than 
he  is  now,  when  the  woods  are  full  of  them. 

Well,  at  last  we  got  our  train  and  got  out  on  the  road.  We  didn't 
have  a  very  heavy  train,  and  1  was  satisfied  that  I  could  keep  her  hot 
without  any  trouble,  and  so  I  could,  if  he  hadn't  worked  against  me  in 
every  way.  He  would  let  her  blow  all  her  steam  and  water  away  until 
he  struck  a  heavy  grade,  and  then  put  on  his  pump  full  head,  and 
drown  her,  running  the  steam  down  so  that  we  "  stalled  "  and  had  to 
"  double  "  up  every  little  hill,  and  thereby  "  laid  out"  the  "  fast  mail" 
fifteen  minutes — an  unpardonable  sin.  He  also  "  dropped  her  down  a 
notch  "  for  me,  so  that  she  threw  a  constant  stream  of  sky-rockets  out 
of  her  stack,  and,  as  1  told  the  master- mechanic,  when  he  had  me  on 
the  carpet  the  next  day,  a  steam-shovel  couldn't  have  kept  coal  in  her 
that  night. 

Having  thus  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  omnipotent  Grin- 
neU,  he  was  discharged.     He  adds  : 

No  fireman  can  keep  an  engine  "hot,"  except  with  the  strictest 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  In  order  that  the  engine  shall 
steam,  it  is  imperative  that  the  engineer  shall  cut  bis  steam  off  as  short 
as  possible,  and  run  his  pump  according  to  certain  rules  well-known  to 
the  fraternity.  In  othtr  words,  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  the  engineer  to 
"  knock  out"  the  best  fireman  that  ever  handled  a  shovel. 

Did  you  ever  see  th«  fireman  of  any  train  that  you  ever  rode  on  ? 
Probably  not.  You  frequently  see  the  engineer,  and  always  the  con- 
ductor and  brakemen  ;  but  the  fireman  is  seldom  seen,  and  never  heard 
of,  except  when  he  gets  killed  or  hurt  in  a  wreck  ;  and  yet  in  some  re- 
spects he  is  the  most  iniponant  man  on  the  train. 

Not  only  do  all  engineers  invariably  depend  on  him  to  perform  many 
of  the  duties  properly  belonging  to  themselves,  but  he  it  is  who  bends 
his  back,  and  hustles  to  mike  steam  to  get  the  train  in  on  time,  fre- 
quently with  miserable  fuel  and  an  engine  that  ought  to  be  in  the  scrap 
heap.  When  time  is  lost  for  the  want  of  steam,  it  is  on  the  fireman's 
devoted  head  that  the  wrath  of  the  engineer,  master- mechanic,  and 
superintendent  falls  ;  no  excuse  being  accepted,  even  though  it  be  evi- 
dent to  anybody  that  coal  is  seventy  per  cent,  slate,  and  the  valves  and 
pistons  blow  like  sieves. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  and  exciting  stories  which  Mr. 
Hamblen    tells    is   his   adventure   with   a   train  which  had  j 


broken  in  two,  and  through  the  carelessness  of  the  train 
crew,  who  had  taken  a  morning  nap,  ended  in  a  wreck. 
They  had  just  passed  through  a  tunnel  when  the  engineer 
discovered  that  the  train  had  been  broken  into  two  sections, 
and  two  miles  furlher  on  the  caboose,  containing  the  head- 
brakeman  and  the  entire  crew,  jumped  the  track  and  they 
went  down  to  death.     The  writer  continues  : 

I  shall  never  forget  that  wild  ride  down  the  mountain  if  I  live  to  be  a 
thousand  years  old.  When  she  struck  a  reverse  curve  about  two  miles 
from  the  tunnel  the  fireman  was  thrown  clear  through  the  cab-window 
and  literally  torn  limb  from  limb  as  be  came  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
I  thought  she  had  left  the  track  altogether,  for  she  rolled  almost  over, 
hurled  me  across  the  cab  and  back  again,  as  she  struck  the  reverse  end 
of  the  curve,  and  came  down  on  her  wheels  with  a  crash  that  shivered 
every  pane  of  glass  and  loosened  every  bolt  and  joint  in  the  cab,  until  it 
was  like  an  old  basket,  and  rolled  around  with  every  roll  of  the  engine — 
a  new  source  of  danger  to  me,  for  if  it  left  her  it  must  surely  take  me 
with  it. 

I  grabbed  the  whistle-cord  again  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  steady  my- 
self enough,  and  frantically  blew  the  "  broke-in-two "  signal,  hoping 
that  it  would  warn  any  one  who  might  be  in  the  switch  that  I  was  com- 
ing and  couldn't  stop.  I  couldn't  see  ahead  very  well  ;  for  it  seemed 
as  if  the  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane,  and  behind  me  I  raised  such  a 
cloud  of  dust  that  I  couldn't  even  see  the  rear  car  of  the  section  I  had. 
So  I  just  hung  on  desperately,  blew  ray  warning  signal,  and  watched 
the  steam-gauge,  and  as  the  steam  went  down  I  pulled  the  throttle  out 
a  notch  at  a  rime,  until  at  length  I  had  her  wide  open,  hooked  up 
within  a  couple  of  notches  of  the  centre,  and  the  exhaust  sounded  like 
a  continuous  roar.  And  now  I  saw  ahead  of  me  a  man  in  the  middle 
of  the  track,  languidly  waving  a  red  flag.  Yes  ;  it  was  all  over  with 
me  now — the  freight-house  switch  was  open.  .  Mechanically  I  again 
blew  the  signal  ;  then  realizing  that  I  had  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
more  breaths  to  draw  in  this  world,  a  kind  of  demoniac  frenzy  seemed 
to  seize  me — a  desire  to  do  all  the  damage  possible  with  my  dying 
breath,  to  annihilate  everything  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  were. 
Clutching  the  reverse  lever  with  both  hands,  I  with  difficulty  unhooked 
her  and  dropped  her  down  a  couple  of  notches,  and  as  fast  as  she  was 
going  before,  I  felt  her  leap  ahead  under  the  impetus  of  the  longer  point 
of  cut-off,  and  a  fierce  joy  surged  over  me  to  think  what  a  world-beater 
my  wreck  would  be. 

Looking  ahead  again.  I  saw  that  the  flag  man  had  dropped  his  flag, 
and  was  running  at  a  breakneck  speed  for  the  switch.  For  a  wonder 
they  hadn't  sent  out  the  biggest  dunce  on  the  train  to  flag.  He  had 
sense  enough  on  setring  me  coming  and  hearing  my  signal  to  compre- 
hend the  situation,  and  wit  enough  to  know  the  only  right  thing  to  do, 
which  was  more  than  1  had  any  right  lo  expect. 

Once  more  coward  hope  rose  in  my  breast.  If  he  could  get  that 
witch  closed  the  absolute  certainty  of  instant  death  at  that  point  would 
e  over — the  chances  we  re  about  one  in  a  thousand.  To  spur  him  on 
»  again  blew  what  then  sounded  to  me  like  the  despairing  death-shriek 
of  the  iron  devil  I  rode,  and  to  give  him  every  second  of  time  possible,  I 
shut  off  my  throttle,  with  the  immediate  result  that  the  cars  bumped  up 
against  the  tender  with  a  shock  thai  nearly  threw  me  over  backward  ;  but 
I  hung  on  and  watched  that  man  eagerlv  as  he  flew  with  all  the  speed 
that  was  in  him  for  that  switch.  What  if  he  should  stub  his  toe,  as  men 
so  often  do  under  like  circumstances  ?  It  would  mean  death  for  me 
before  I  could  close  my  eyes  ;  and.  even  then.  I  remember  thinking 
how  fortunate  it  was  for  me  that,  owing  to  the  proverbial  laziness  of 
flagmen,  he  had  not  gone  out  as  far  as  the  rules  required,  but  had 
stayed  near  the  switch. 

I  saw  him  reach  it  and  stoop  down,  clutch  the  handle,  and,  at  the  first 
effort,  fail  to  lift  it  out  of  the  notch  in  which  it  lies  when  the  switch  is 
open  ;  and  then  I  swept  by  like  a  cyclone.  He  had  got  the  switch 
closed  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  the  rush  of  wind  from  the  passing 
train  hurled  him  down  a  fifty-foot  embankment,  bruising  him  and  tearing 
his  clothes,  but,  fortunately,  doing  him  no  serious  injury. 

They  passed  the  switch  in  safety,  but  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  second  section  overtook  the  first,  and  it 
ended  in  a  disastrous  wreck. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  the  reader  is  able  to  get  a 
glimpse  at  the  style  and  character  of  Mr.  Hamblen's  work. 
It  is  unique  in  its  way,  occupying  an  entirely  new  field,  and 
is  told  in  a  concise,  artistic  manner,  which  is  decidedly  re- 
freshing. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
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It  was  in  New  York  harbor  (says  Winston  Churchill  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews),  while  on  the  Dolphin,  that  Cap- 
tain Dewey  showed  how  thoroughly  he  knew  the  vagaries  of 
human  nature  as  well  as  the  principles  of  good  discipline. 
The  admiral  has  always  been  noted  for  his  ability  to  deal 
with  "Jack."  The  "Jack"  in  question  was  a  paymaster's 
yeoman,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  he  refused  to  obey 
an  order  of  the  first-lieutenant,  because,  he  said,  it  was  out- 
side the  line  of  his  duty.  The  lieutenant,  after  vainly  re- 
monstrating with  him,  reported  the  matter  to  Captain 
Dewey,  who  sauntered  out  on  deck  and  looked  his  man 
through  and  through,  which  made  the  yeoman  exceedingly 
uncomfortable.  Nevertheless  he  remained  stubborn. 
"What!"  said  the  captain,  "you  refuse!  Do  you  know 
that  that  is  mutiny  ?  When  you  entered  the  service  you 
swore  to  obey  your  superior  officers."  The  man  was 
silent  and  made  no  move,  whereupon  the  captain  very 
quietly  told  the  corporal  to  call  the  guard,  stood  the  obdu- 
rate yeoman  on  the  far  side  of  the  deck,  and  bade  the 
marines  load.  Then  he  took  out  his  watch.  "  Now,  my 
man,"  said  he,  "you  have  just  five  minutes  in  which  to 
obey  that  order,"  and  began  to  call  the  minutes.  At  the 
fourth  count  the  yeoman  moved  off  with  considerable 
alacrity,  and  has  since  been  one  of  the  strongest  opponents 
of  the  policy  of  tampering  with  the  "  old  man,"  as  the 
admiral  has  been  for  some  lime  erroneously  but  affection- 
ately called  in  the  forecastle. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  famous  American  horse-tamer,  Rarey,  when  he  was 
in  England,  spoke  of  Gladstone  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
boldest  riders  he  had  ever  seen.  Once,  when  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  as  he  was  taking  his  usual  ride  in  Hyde 
Park  on  a  spirited  young  horse,  the  horse  plunged  and  got 
away,  ran  off  the  ordinary  track  of  riders,  and  came  along  a 
spread  of  turf,  divided  by  railways  and  gates  of  slender 
iron.  It  went  straight  over  one  of  the  gateways.  Glad- 
stone was  determined  to  get  the  better  of  that  horse.  The 
moment  the  horse  leaped  the  gate,  the  rider  turned  him 
around  and  put  him  at  the  gate  again.  Again  and  again  he 
topped  it,  and  his  master  turned  him,  and  made  him  go  at  it 
once  more  and  surmount  it  yet  another  time.  So  it  went 
on,  until  ihe  horse  was  fairly  but  very  harmlessly  conquered, 
and  the  rider  was  the  supreme  victor  of  the  day. 


The  total  output  of  coal  in  the  United  States  last  year 
amounted  to  198,250,000  short  tons,  with  an  aggregate 
value  of  $198,100,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  three  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year. 


Queen  Margherila  of  Italy  has  taken  to  golf  as  a  prevent- 
ive of  her  increasing  obesity. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  once  premier  of  England,  remarked 
of  his  political  opponent,  William  E  Gladstone,  that  he  was 
without  a  redeeming  vice. 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  whose  income  averages  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  enjoys  recalling  that  he  once 
had  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  live  00  five  dollars  a 
week. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visits  Hungary  in  September, 
he  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Archduke  Frederick  at  his 
splendid  domain  of  Bellye,  where  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
will  be  included  in  the  party. 

Admiral  Cervera,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  was  once  a  naval  attache  at  Washington. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  that  capacity  for  Spain  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  As  Lieutenant  Cervera  he  was  universally 
liked,  and  was  a  close  student  of  naval  matters. 

James  Longstreet,  Jr.,  son  of  the  famous  Confederate 
general,  has  been  appointed  a  lieutenant  m  a  Georgia  regi- 
ment of  volunteer  artillery,  taking  up  the  sword  his  .'ather 
sheathed  thirty-three  years  ago,  but  ia  a  very  different  cause. 
The  young  man  is  said  to  be  energetic  and  ambitious. 

If  Don  Carlos  has  occasion  to  go  to  Spain  to  assert  his 
right  to  the  throne,  it  is  stated  that  he  will  carry,  as  a 
present  lrom  his  wile,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  swords 
ever  made.  It  is  an  old  Toledo  blade,  richly  damascened, 
its  hilt  incrusted  wnh  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  is  a  Harvard  graduate,  wrote  to 
a  lriend  as  he  was  un  the  eve  of  leaving  for  Texas  to  recruit 
his  regiment  of  rough-riding  cavalry  :  "  I  have  about  twenty 
Harvard  men  in  my  regiment  who  are  real  Americans,  and 
this  offsets  ihe  two  or  ihree  Harvard  professors  who  are  not." 

Earl  Russell,  who  has  just  entered  his  name  as  a  student 
at  law  in  Gray's  Inn,  is  a  grandson  of  England's  famous 
premier,  and  until  he  came  into  his  title  made  his  living  as 
a  journeyman  electrician.  He  is  the  second  English  peer  to 
qualily  for  the  bar.  The  first  is  Lord  Coleridge,  a  son  of 
the  late  chancellor. 

Arabi  Pasha,  the  false  prophet  who  gave  England  so 
much  trouble  in  Egypt  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  has  since 
been  in  exile  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  has  announced  in  a 
Ceylon  journal  that  his  son,  Mohammed,  has  proved  un- 
dutiful  to  his  father,  and  that  he  renounces  all  responsibility 
for  his  future  acts  and  dealings. 

Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley,  who  commanded  the  flag- 
ship Olympia  at  Manila,  and  who  died  at  Kobe,  Japan,  on 
his  way  home  after  having  been  invalided,  was  a  native  of 
Indiana,  and  a  graduate  of  Annapolis  in  1S63.  He  was 
made  a  captain  in  March  of  last  year.  He  saw  service  in 
the  Civil  War,  notably  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

The  Marquis  de  Castellane  is  a  member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  his  son,  Boni  de  Castellane, 
who  married  some  of  the  Jay  Gould  millions,  has  just  been 
elected.  They  are  opposed  both  politically  and  personally. 
The  former  is  a  Royalist  and  the  latter  a  Conservative,  and 
the  son  refuses  to  allow  the  father  any  benefit  from  the 
wealth  he  gained  by  marriage. 

The  German  emperor  will  remodel  large  portions  of  the 
old  royal  castle  in  Berlin,  to  make  it  habitable.  Large 
amounts  have  already  been  spent  in  alterations  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  object  of  further  expenditure  is  on  the 
score  of  economy.  Hitherto  the  emperor's  guests  at  festival 
occasions  have  been  lodged  at  the  hotels.  A  comfortable 
abode  will  be  provided  for  them  in  the  renovated  castle,  it  is 
believed,  with  much  saving  to  the  imperial  exchequer. 

Young  Lord  Revelstoke,  who  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  a  wide-awake  man  of  thirty-five, 
an  athlete,  and  a  person  of  considerable  achievement.  He 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  last 
year.  He  is  also  head  of  the  firm  of  Baring,  which  was 
financially  overwhelmed  a  few  years  ago.  Leading  London 
capitalists  gave  their  personal  guarantee  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  for  the  firm,  and  it  has  since  real- 
ized on  its  assets  and  paid  off  every  cent  of  its  indebtedness. 

It  is  related  of  Admiral  Dewey  that  he  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  Washington  dinner-party  the  night  before  he  left 
to  take  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron  in  January  last. 
His  hostess  having  offered  her  condolences  on  his  having 
been  sent  so  far  away  from  the  probable  seat  of  war,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  glad  to  go,  and  deserved  no  sympathy. 
"  You  know,"  said  he,  "  the  Spaniards  have  some  colonies 
over  there  in  Asia,  and  a  large  fleet,  which  1  shall  have  to 
attack  and  destroy,  and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  doing  so. 
I  expect  to  have  my  share  of  fighting,  and  some  day  you 
will  hear  that  I  have  gone  down  and  captured  Manila  before 
breakfast." 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  English  statesman,  visited  Wash- 
ington  in    1887   as  chairman    of  the  fisheries  commission. 
He  was  described  as  "a  big,  burly  man,"  who  had  little  re- 
gard for  his  personal  appearance,  but  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versation made  him  many  friends.     One  day  he  called  on  a 
lady  who  happened   to   be  giving  a  girls'  luncheon,  and  ac- 
cepted a  seat  at  the  table  left  unfilled  by  the  non-arrival  of  a 
guest.     The  vacant  place  happened  to  be  next  that  of  Miss 
Endicott,  daughter  of  Secretary  of  War  William  C.  Endicott, 
of  Massachusetts,  a  dove-like,  slender  girl,  one  of  the  greatest 
belles  of  the  day.     The  outcome  of  this  was  the  marriage  of 
the  English  statesman  and  the  "Puritan  Maid,"  as  she  w; 
often  called,  his  neighbor  at  an  entertainment  to  which 
had  only  been  bidden  by  that  "  fate  which  shapes  our 
rough  hew  them  as  we  will;" 
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FITZHUGH    LEE    ON    CUBA. 

His  Mission  to  the  Island  and  What  he  Accomplished— A  Picture 

of  General  Weyler— The  Failure  of  Autonomy— Shall 

We  Annex  Cuba  ? 


There  is  probably  no  one  more  qualified  to  write  about 
Cuba  than  Major-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  late  consul-general 
of  the  United  States  to  Havana.  In  an  article  in  the  June 
McCIurJs,  General  Lee  has  given  his  personal  impres- 
sions of  the  island,  the  people,  the  government,  and  the 
insurgents.  All  his  information  about  Cuba  and  the 
situation  there  to  -  day  was  gathered  while  performing 
official  duties.  "Nine  months  previous  to  the  expiration 
of  the  Presidential  term  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  at  his  re- 
quest," he  writes,  "I  proceeded  to  Havana,  Cuba, 
having  been  appointed  United  States  consul  -  general. 
Resolutions  recognizing  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  in- 
surrectionary forces  in  Cuba  had  passed  both  Houses  in 
Congress,  and  were  lying  upon  the  President's  desk  for 
his  signature.  Grave  doubts  existed  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  whether  the  Cuban  Government,  then  in  arms 
against  the  Spanish  authority  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  was 
properly  entitled  to  such  recognition.  One  of  the  principal 
oujects,  therefore,  of  my  mission  was  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port tne  exact  political  and  military  conditions  existing  at 
that  time  in  Cuba.  As  the  President  expressed  it  at  the 
time,  he  did  not  'want  to  go  into  the  Cuban  business  bow 
on  without  knowing  where'  he  was 'going.'  A  few  weeks 
after  my  arrival  in  Havana,  I  made  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (in  substance)  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  was 
no  immediate  prospect  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  suppressing 
the  insurrection  in  Cuba  or  of  the  insurrectionary  troops 
driving  the  Spanish  from  the  island,  and  that,  therefore, 
without  outside  interference,  war,  with  its  attendant  horrors, 
would  continue  for  an  indefinite  time  ;  that  the  island  was 
being  devastated  and  gradually  being  reduced  to  an  ash- 
pile  ;  that  property  was  being  destroyed  everywhere,  fields 
burned,  and  human  life  taken  by  both  contestants  under  the 
most  aggravating  circumstances  ;  and  that  commerce  was 
being  extinguished,  entailing  great  loss  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  American  citizens  resident  on  the  island." 

He  comments  on  General  Weyler  and  his  policy,  and  the 
reconcentrado  order  and  its  effect,  and  then  says  : 

General  Weyler,  if  anything,  is  a  soldier,  trained  to  no  other  career, 
and  one  who  believes  that  everything  is  fair  in  war  and  every  means 
justifiable  which  will  ultimately  write  success  upon  his  standards.     He  I 
did  not  propose  to  make  war  with  velvet  paws,  but  to  achieve  his  pur-  j 
pose  of  putting  down  the  insurrection  if  he  had  to  wade  through,  up  to 
the  visor  of  his  helmet,  the  blood  of  every  Cuban — man,  woman,  and 
child — on  the  island.    And  yet  I  found  him  in  official  intercourse  affable, 
pleasant,  and  agreeable.     He  was  always  polite  and  courteous  to  me,  I 
and  told  me  more  than  once  that  he  wished  I  would  remain  in  my  posi-  J 
tion  there  as  consul-general  as  long  as  he  did  as  governor  and  captain-  j 
general.     He  is  small  in  stature,  with  a  long  face  and  square  chin,  wear-  | 
ing  side  whiskers  and  a  mustache  ;  quick  and  nervous  in  his  manner  and 
gait ;  and  decided  in  his  opinions.     He  was  loved  by  some,  and  hated  and 
feared  by  others.     Whatever  may  have  been  his  miliiary  qaalificalions, 
his  warfare  in  Cuba  did  not  demonstrate  soldierly  ability,  because  with 
an  army  of  effectives  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  he 
failed  to  suppress  an  insurrection  whose  total  fighting  force  did  not  num-  \ 
ber  forty  thousand  men.     He  told  me  one  day  he  would  like  to  visit  the  j 
United  States,  to  which  1  replied  that  I  thought  he  would  enjoy  seeing  I 
the  new  republic  with  its  wonderful  history  ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  say- 
ing that  he  could  never  go,  because  the  people  of  the  United  States  I 
would  kill  him.  and  that  they  were  already  calling  him  in  the  news-  j 
papers  "  The  Butcher  Weyler." 

When  Lee  first  reached  the  island,  citizens  of  the  United  j 
States  (principally  naturalized  Americans)  were  being  con-  j 
stantly  arrested  and  thrown  into  cells,  where  they  were  kept  ; 
"  incomunicado,"     as    the    Spaniards    term    it.     Of    "  the 
Competitor  Prisoners,"  as   they  were  called,  who  were  then 
in  the  cells  of  the  Cabanas  fort,  having  been  captured  before 
he  reached  Cuba,  the  writer  says  : 

The  Competitor,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  small  schooner  which  ' 
attempted  to  land  a  filibustering  expedition  west  of  Havana  and  was  ' 
captured  after  most  of  her  passengers  had  landed,  leaving  the  crew,  | 
about  five  in  number,  on  the  vessel.     These  prisoners  were  tried  by  a 
naval  court-mariial  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1896,  by  a  court  organized  to 
convict,  the  only  testimony  being  that  of  the  captain  of  the  Spanish  gun-  I 
boat  who  bad  taken  them  prisoners.     A  sentence  of  death  was  promptly  ! 
pronounced,   and   would  have   been  quickly  carried  out,  had  not  our  ; 
government  interfered  to  prevent  the  murder  of  these  men,  just  as  the  ' 
English  gunboat  Niobe,  Captain  Sir  Lambton  Lorraine,  stopped  the  i 
killing  of  the   Virginius  prisoners  twenty-eight  years  ago,  but  unfor-  1 
tunately  not  until  the  courageous  Fry  and  some  fifty-three  of  bis  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  men  had  been  shot. 

General  Lee  adds  : 

I  earnestly  and  vigorously  protested  against  the  arrest  of  these  Ameri- 
can citizens,  telling  General  Weyler  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
and  protocol  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  limited  the  confinement  ' '  incomunicado  "  to  seventy-two  hours. 
' '  Incomunicado  "  is  a  Spanish  term  meaning  literally  without  communi- 
cation. And  these  Americans,  without  any  charges  against  them  that  I 
could  ascertain,  without  warning,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
friends  and  relatives,  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  these  little  ' '  incomuni- 
cado" cells,  about  eight  by  ten  feet,  stone  floors,  and  dark,  and  kept  in 
these  horrid  little  holes  for  days  and  weeks  without  being  allowed  to  see 
and  talk  with  any  one.  I  told  Weyler  that,  in  our  country,  the  law  pre- 
sumed every  man  innocent  until  he  was  proved  guilty;  but  by  the 
Spanish  process  every  man  was  guilty,  and  they  did  not  even  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  prove  his  innocence.  To  which  he  replied  that  he 
had  published  a  proclamation  establishing  martial  law,  and  that  the 
terms  of  that  proclamation  superseded  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  To 
this  I  answered  that  the  terms  of  treaties  between  two  countries  at  "peace 
could  not  be  set  aside,  changed,  or  altered,  except  by  the  action  of  one 
or  both  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  that  his  proclamation  was  there- 
fore inoperative  where  its  stipulations  came  in  conflict  with  the  treaty 
mandates. 

The  failure  of  the  so-called  reforms  and  autonomy  are 
thus  explained : 

So  slew  was  the  progress  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  that  at  last  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Madrid  began  to  despair  of  terminating  it  success- 
fully. For  this  reason,  and  in  my  opinion  this  reason  alone  the 
Canovas  ministry  decided  upon  a  new  Cuban  policy,  and  proclaimed 
that  they  would  put  into  operation  certain  reforms  which  would  give  the 
Cuban  people  more  power  to  regulate  their  domestic  concerns.  After  a 
great  d  .-al  had  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject,  the  proposed  re- 
forms at  last  were  sent  to  General  Weyler,  who  was  obliged  to  appear 
favorable  to  the  action  of  the  Spanish  ministry,  though  it  was  well 
know  1  he  was  not  in  favor  of  terminating  the  war  except  at  the  sword's 
pon  Early  it  became  rmnifest  that  the  Cubans,  with  or  without 
arrui  did  aot  propose  to  accept  such  reforms.  In  the  first  place,  they 
had  ji.  confidence  that  they  would  ever  be  put  into  practical  operation 
after  ueir  firearms  had  been  stacked,  apd  in  the  next,  they  considered  it 
loo  late  to  adopt  any  such  measures.  Six  months  ago  the  Canovas  reforms 


were  buried  in  'the  same  grave  with  the  murdered  statesman.  A  new 
ministry,  under  the  leadership  of  Sagasta  was  formed,  who,  finding  that 
the  reforms  had  not  served  the  contemplated  purpose,  decided  to  go 
through  the  form  of  granting  to  the  Cubans  a  still  more  liberal  measure, 
which  they  called  "Autonomy."  It  was  an  elaborate  system  of  "  Home 
Rule,"  with  a  string  to  almost  every  sentence  ;  so  that  I  soon  became 
satisfied  that  if  the  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  throne  on  the  island 
ceased,  the  condition  of  the  Cubans  would  speedily  be  the  same  as  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  I  gave  the  reasons  therefor  in 
a  paper  now  on  file  in  the  State  Department,  which  clearly  proved  that 
the  Spaniards  could  easily  control  one  of  the  legislative  chambers,  and 
that  behind  any  joint  action  on  the  part  of  both  was  the  veto  of  the 
governor- general,  whose  appointment  was  made  from  the  throne  in 
Madrid. 

This  system  of  autonomy,  however,  was  gravely  proceeded  with. 
An  autonomistic  cabinet  was  seriously  formed,  composed  in  part  of 
Cubans  who,  though  at  one  time  in  favor  of  a  government  of  the 
island  free  from  Spanish  control,  bad  given  satisfactory  intimations 
that  if  they  were  appointed  to  cabinet  offices,  their  former  opinions 
could  be  modified  to  suit  existing  circumstances.  Blanco's  autono- 
mistic  government  was  doomed  to  failure  from  its  inception.  The 
Spanish  soldiers  and  officers  scorned  it,  because  they  did  not  desire 
Cuban  rule,  which  such  autonomy,  if  genuine,  would  insure.  The 
Spanish  merchants  and  citizens  were  opposed  to  it,  because  they,  too, 
were  hostile  to  the  Cubans  having  control  of  the  island,  and.  if  the 
question  could  be  narrowed  down  to  Cuban  control  or  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  they  were  all  annexationists,  believing  that  they 
could  get  a  better  government  and  one  that  would  protect  in  a  greater 
measure  life  and  property  under  the  United  States  flag  than  under  the 
Cuban  banner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cubans  in  arms  would  not 
touch  it,  because  they  were  fighting  for  free  Cuba  ;  and  the  Cuban  citi- 
zens and  sympathizers  were  distinctly  opposed  to  it  also :  those  in 
favor  of  it  seemed  to  consist  of  the  autonomistic  cabinet,  General 
Blanco,  his  secretary-general  and  staff,  and  a  few  followers  elsewhere. 

In  conclusion,  General  Lee  writes  : 

Seventy-five  years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson  declared  that  the  addition  of 
Cuba  ' '  to  our  Confederacy  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  round  our  power 
as  a  nation  to  the  point  of  its  utmost  interest."  From  that  day  to  this 
the  island  has  disturbed  our  statesmen  and  played  an  important  part  in 
our  foreign  policy.  The  United  States,  always  greatly  interested  in  the 
government  and  general  welfare  of  this  wonderful  island,  has  reached 
that  period  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  her  that  Cuba  should  have 
a  progressive,  legal,  and  peaceful  administration.  The  ties  of  commerce 
have  been  so  strengthened  and  the  investments  of  her  people  there  so  in- 
creased that  she  can  no  longer  look  on  with  indifference  to  the  one  or 
disregard  the  rights  of  the  other.  The  geographical  and  strategical  po- 
sition of  the  island,  too,  appeals  for  a  closer  connection  with  the  great 
American  Republic.  Anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
whose  waters  wash  the  shores  of  five  American  States  ;  in  position  to 
protect  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  valleys  ;  stand- 
ing like  a  huge  sentinel  to  watch  over  the  proposed  transit  across  Nicara- 
gua ;  with  shores  indented  with  splendid  harbors  ;  with  an  ideal  and  un- 
rivaled winter  climate  and  immense  resources — Cuba,  whether  an 
independent  republic  or  later  Americanized  and  annexed  to  the  United 
States  is  destined  at  last  to  emerge  from  the  dark  shadows  of  the  past, 
and  stand  side  by  side  with  those  countries  who  have  their  place  in  the 
broad  sunlight  of  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee  is  about  to  issue  a  book  founded 
upon  memoranda,  manuscripts,  and  illustrations,  which  he 
collected  while  in  Cuba,  and  its  publication  will  be  awaited 
with  no  little  curiosity  and  interest. 


The  President  has  avoided  the  rush  for  commissions  in  the 
volunteer  service  by  bestowing  the  stars,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, upon  the  active  officers  of  the  regular  army.  Of  the 
eleven  major-generals  of  volunteers  nominated  to  the  Senate, 
the  first  seven  are  the  present  inspector-general,  Brigadier- 
General  Breckenridge,  and  the  six  brigadier  generals,  Otis, 
Coppinger,  Shafter,  Graham,  Wade,  and  Merriam,  named  in 
the  order  of  their  rank.  To  these  are  added  four  appoint- 
ments from  civil  life  of  officers  who  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
two  upon  the  Northern  and  two  upon  the  Southern  side. 
These  are  James  H.  Wilson,  of  Delaware,  the  cavalry  chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  who  commanded  the  force 
that,  in  ihe  capture  of  Jeff-rson  Davis,  may  be  said  to  have 
closed  the  war  ;  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Virginia,  distinguished  as 
a  Confederate  cavalryman  ;  William  J.  Sewell,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Joseph  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  each  a  representative 
officer  on  his  side  of  the  former  conflict.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  General  Sewell,  they  are  all  graduates  of  West  Point. 
For  the  brigadier-generals  of  volunteers  the  President  has 
taken  the  men  best  equipped  for  the  service  and  best  entitled 
to  the  honor,  the  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  army 
of  highest  character  and  experience.  Nineteen  colonels  now 
commanding  regiments,  and  seven  officers  in  different 
branches  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  are  given  commis- 
sions as  brigadier-general,  no  appointments  to  this  rank  being 
made  from  civil  life. 


I  need  hardly  say  that  public  attention  in  England  is  much 
occupied  by  the  progress  of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  (writes  Justin  McCarthy  in  the  Independ- 
ent). Now,  I  should  say  at  once  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  sympathies  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  public  in  these 
islands  goes  cordially  with  the  Americans  in  this  contro- 
versy. Of  course  the  religious  question  comes  up  a  good 
deal  into  the  consideration,  and  with  certain  sets  of  our 
English  Catholics  it  is  more  or  less  a  question  of  a  Catholic 
State  against  a  Protestant  State.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  there  are  some  Irish  Catholics  who  sympathize  with 
Spain,  because  of  the  bond  of  the  common  religion  ;  and 
there  are  other  Irishmen,  too,  who  bear  in  memory  the  days 
of  long  ago,  when  Spain  made  herself  the  champion  of  Irish 
grievances,  and  who,  therefore,  feel  themselves  borne  irre- 
sistibly along  to  a  sympathy  with  Spain  in  her  present  trouble. 


Ensign  Bagley,  who  was  struck  on  the  deck  of  the  Wins- 
low  by  one  of  the  few  successfully  thrown  Spanish  shells  at 
Cardenas,  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  American 
directly  slain  in  the  war,  and  his  death  recalls  that  of  young 
Ellsworth  in  Alexandria,  who  was  the  first  victim,  thirty- 
seven  years  ago.  Bagley  had  seven  thousand  dollars'  life 
insurance,  and  this,  so  far  as  it  now  appears,  is  the  first  loss 
claim  of  the  war. 


Russia  has  tried  experiments  with  aluminum  shoes  for 
cavalry  horses.  A  few  horses  in  the  Finland  Dragoons 
were  shod  with  one  aluminum  shoe  and  three  iron  shoes 
each,  the  former  being  on  the  forefoot  in  some  cases,  and  on 
the  hind  foot  in  others.  The  experiment  lasted  six  weeks, 
and  showed  that  the  aluminum  shoes  lasted  longer  and 
preserved  the  foot  better  than  the  iron  ones. 


'  You  were  very  faint,  they 
"Doctor,    have    I    been 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Old  Sergeant. 
1  Come  a  little  nearer,  doctor — that  you — let  me  take  the  cup  ; 
Draw  your  chair  up — draw  it  closer — just  another  little  sup  1 
Maybe  you  may  think  I'm  better  ;  but  I'm  pretty  well  used  up) — 
Doctor,  you've  done  all  you  could  do,  but  I'm  just  a-going  up  ! 

'  Feel  my  pulse,  sir,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  ain't  much  use  to  try  "— 
'  Never  say  that,"  said  the  surgeon,  as  he  smothered  down  a  sigh  ; 
'  It  will  never  do,  old  comrade,  for  a  soldier  to  say  die  ! " 
'  What  you  say  will   make  no  difference,  doctor,  when  you  come  t< 
die. 

'  Doctor,  what  has  been  the  matter  ?  "     ' 
say  ; 
You    must    try   to    get    to    sleep   now.' 
away  ? " 

'  Not  that  anybody  knows  of !  "     "  Doctor — doctor,  please  to  stay? 
There  is  something  I    must   tell  you,  and  you  won't  have  long  to 
stay  ! 

'  I  have  got  my  marching  orders,  and  I'm  ready  now  to  go  ; 
Doctor,  did  you  say  1  fainted  ? — but  it  couldn't  ha'  been  so — 
For  as  sure  as  I'm  a  sergeant,  and  was  wounded  at  Shiloh, 
I've  this  very  night  been  back  there,  on  the  old  field  of  Shiloh  1 

'  This  is  all  that  I  remember  :  The  last  time  the  lighter  came. 
And  the  lights  had  all  been   lowered,   and  the  noises    much    the 

same. 
He  had  not  been  gone   five   minutes  before  something  called  my 
name  : 
'Orderly  sergeant — Robert   Burton  t ' — just  that  way  it   called    ray 
name. 

'  And  I  wondered  who  could  call  me  so  distinctly  and  so  slow, 
Knew  it  couldn't  be  the  lighter — he   could  not  have  spoken  so — 
And  I  tried  to  answer,  '  Here,  sir  ! '  but  I  couldn't  make  it  go ; 
For  I  couldn't  move  a  muscle,  and  I  couldn't  make  it  go  I 

'  Then  I  thought :    It's  all  a  nightmare,  all  a  humbug  and  a  bore  : 
Just  another  foolish  grape-vine — and  it  won't  come  any  more  ; 
But  it  came,  sir,  notwithstanding,  just  the  same  way  as  before : 

'  Orderly  sergeant — Robert  Burton  ! '  even  plainer  than  before  : 

'  That  is  all  that  I  remember,  till  a  sudden  burst  of  light, 
And  I  stood  beside  the  river,  where  we  stood  that  Sunday  night, 
Waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  dark  bluffs  opposite, 
When  the  river  was  perdition  and  all  hell  was  opposite  I 

'  And  the  same  old  palpitation  came  again  in  all  its  power, 
And  I  heard  a  bugle  sounding,  as  from  some  celestial  tower  ; 
And  the  same  mysterious  voice  said  :  '  It  is  the  eleventh  hour  ! 
Orderly  sergeant — Robert  Burton — it  is  the  eleventh  hour  ! ' 

'  Doctor  Austin  1  what  day  is  this?"      "  It  is   Wednesday  night,  you 

know." 
'  Yes— to-morrow  will   be  New  Year's,  and   a   right   good   time  be- 
low ! 
What    time   is  it,   Doctor  Austin?"      "Nearly  twelve."      "Then 

don't  you  go  ! 
Can  it  be  that  all  this  happened — all  this— not  an  hour  ago  ? 

'  There  was  where  the  gunboats  opened  on  the  dark  rebellious  host  ; 
And  where  Webster  semicircled  his  last  guns  upon  the  coast ; 
There  were  still   the  two  log-houses,  just   the   same,  or   else  their 

ghost — 
And    the    same    old    transport    came    and    took    me    over — or    its 

ghost ! 

'  And  the  old  field  lay  before  me  all  deserted  far  and  wide  ; 
There  was  where  they  fell  on  Prentiss — there  McClernand  met  the 

tide  ; 
There   was   where   stern    Sherman    rallied,   and    where    Hurlburt's 

heroes  died — 
Lower  down,  where  Wallace  charged  them,  and  kept  charging  till 

he  died. 

'  There  was  where  Lew  Wallace  showed  them  he  was  of  the  canny 
kin, 
There    was    where    old    Nelson    thundered,    and    where   Rousseau 

waded  in  ; 
There  McCook  sent  'em  to  breakfast,  and  we  all  began  to  win — 
There  was  where  the  grape-shot  took  me,  just  as  we  began  to  win. 

■  Now  a  shroud  of  snow  and  silence  over  everything  was  spread  ; 
And  but  for  this  old  blue  mantle  and  the  old  hat  on  my  head, 
I  should  not  have  even  doubted,  to  this  moment,  I  was  dead — 
For  my  footsteps  were  as  silent  as  the  snow  upon  the  dead  ! 

'  Death  and  silence  ! — Death  and  silence !  all  around  me  as  I  sped  1 
And  behold,  a  mighty  tower,  as  if  builded  to  the  dead, 
To  the  heaven  of  the  heavens  lifted  up  its  mighty  head, 
Till  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  heaven   all  seemed  waving  from   its 
head  ! 

'  Round  and  mighty-based  it  towered — up  into  the  infinite — 
And  I  knew  no  mortal  mason  could  have  built  a  shaft  so  bright ; 
.For  it  shone  like  solid  sunshine;  and  a  winding-stair  of  light 
Wound  around  it  and  around  it  till  it  wound  clear  out  of  sight ! 

'And,  behold,  as  I  approached  it,  with  a  rapt  and  dazzled  stare — 
Thinking  that  I  saw  old  comrades  just  ascending  the  great  stair, 
Suddenly   the  solemn  challenge   broke,  of — '  Halt,  and  who  goes 
there  ! ' 
'  I'm  a  friend,*  I  said,   "if   you    are.'      'Then   advance,    sir,    to    the 
stair  I ' 

'  I  advanced  !     That  sentry,  doctor,  was  Elijah  Ballantyne  I — 
First  of  all  to  fall  on  Monday,  after  we  had  formed  the  line ! — 

'  Welcome,  my  old  sergeant,  welcome  1     Welcome   by  that  counter- 
sign !  ' 
And  he  pointed  to  the  scar  there,  under  this  old  cloak  of  mine ! 

'  As  he  grasped  my  hand,  I  shuddered,  thinking  only  of  the  grave ; 
But  he  smiled   and   pointed   upward  with  a  bright   and   bloodless 

glaive ; 
'  That's   the    way,    sir,    to   head-quarters.'     '  What    head-quarters  ? ' 

'  Of  the  brave." 
*  But   the  great   tower?'     'That,'  he  answered,   'is  the  way,  sir,  of 

the  brave  ! ' 

"  Then  a  sudden  shame  came  o'er  rae,  at  his  uniform  of  light ; 

At  my  own  so  old  and  tattered,  and  at  his  so  new  and  bright  : 
'  Ah  1 '  said  be,  '  you  have  forgotten  the  new  uniform  to-night — 

Hurry  back,  for  you  must  be  here  at-twelve  o'clock  to-night  1 ' 

"  And  the  next  thing  I  remember,  you  were  sitting  there,  and  I — 
Doctor — did   you   hear  a  footstep  ?     Hark  I — God    bless   you   all  1 

Good-by  I 
Doctor,  please  to  give  my  musket   and   my  knapsack,  when  I  die, 
To  my  son — my  son  that's  coming — he  won't  get  here  till  I  die  ! 

"  Tell  him  his  old  father  blessed  him  as  he  never  did  before — 

And  to  carry  that  old  musket " — Hark !  a  knock  is  at  the  door  1 — 
"Till  the  Union" — See!    it   opens  1 — "  Father  1   father!   speak   once 

more  !  " 
"  Bless  you  1  "  gasped   the  old,  gray  sergeant,  and   he  lay  and  said 

no  more  !  — Forceythe  Willson. 


Jean  Jacques  Henner,  the  painter  of  nudes  against 
asphalt  backgrounds,  has  received  this  year's  medal  of 
honor  at  the  Paris  Salon.  He  is  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  is 
now  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 


I 
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June  20,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


YELLOW  JOURNALS  COSTLY. 

Will  the  War  Kill    Off  the  Sensational    Press?— The  Cost  of  New 

York's  Penny  Papers  Too  Great  to  Stand  in  War-Time — 

Some  Inside  Newspaper  News. 


There  is  poetic  justice  in  the  boomerang  effect  the  war 
is  having  on  yellow  journalism.  That  the  sensational  press 
did  much  to  precipitate  hostilities  by  their  blatant  jingoism 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  now  the  enormous  expense  en- 
tailed on  them  by  the  war  is  making  their  continued  exist- 
ence, in  their  present  form  at  least,  extremely  problematical. 
The  World  and  the  Journal,  the  two  great  exponents  of  that 
school,  are  understood  to  be  seriously  contemplating  doubling 
their  present  price  of  one  cent,  and  in  that  event  their  catch- 
penny methods  will  have  to  be  notably  modified,  if  not 
abandoned  altogether. 

The  principle  on  which  yellow  journalism  is  founded  is 
that  there  are  more  ignorant  and  vicious  persons  in  the 
world  than  cultivated  and  high-minded  ones,  and  that  a 
newspaper  printed  for  the  former  can  attain  a  larger  circula- 
tion and  a  larger  advertising  patronage  than  one  that  appeals 
only  to  the  intelligent  reader.  Accordingly  the  World  and 
Jourttal  give  the  kind  of  news,  dressed  up  in  the  kind  of 
way,  that  attracts  the  vicious  reader.  There  is  no  question 
that  pictures  help  the  sale  of  a  paper.  Some  years  ago, 
when  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  going  to  Europe,  he  gave  orders 
that  the  World  should  gradually  abandon  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions. Colonel  Cockerill,  who  was  left  in  charge,  soon 
noticed  that  the  circulation  of  the  paper  was  dropping  off 
steadily.  It  fell  so  low  that  something  had  to  be  done,  and 
after  trying  several  plans,  he  finally  began  using  pictures 
again.  Immediately  the  circulation  began  to  increase,  and 
the  more  pictures  he  used,  the  more  Worlds  there  were  sold. 
He  was  firmly  convinced  that  illustrated  journalism  had 
come  to  stay.  So  it  is  with  the  "  freak  displays."  The 
principle  of  both  is  that  a  man  in  an  elevated  car,  or  wher- 
ever, may  catch  a  glimpse  in  another  man's  paper  of  a 
picture  or  head-line  that  arouses  his  curiosity,  and  may  buy  a 
copy  to  see  what  it  is  all  about 

This  sort  of  thing  does  well  enough  in  piping  times  of 
peace.  It  may  cost  as  much  to  get  the  paper  out  as  is  re- 
turned in  the  money  from  its  sales,  but  the  publisher  can 
look  to  the  advertiser  for  his  profit  But  the  war  has 
changed  all  that.  The  advertiser  is  timid  game,  and — 
foolishly  enough,  as  it  seems  to  me — at  the  first  sign  of  hard 
times  he  retreats  to  the  fastnesses  of  his  counting-room  and 
his  offer  of  bargains  is  seen  no  more  in  the  papers  that 
knew  it  aforetime.  He  is  advertising  his  wares  now  to  an 
alarmingly  less  extent  than  he  did  three  months  ago,  and 
the  newspaper  publisher's  profits  are  accordingly  diminished. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  publisher's  expenses  are  vastly  in- 
creased. Before  the  war  began,  the  paper  trust  had  put  up  the 
price  of  white  paper  until  a  penny  journal  could  not  be  made 
to  pay,  unless  it  had  an  enormous  circulation,  and  now 
scarcity  of  paper,  owing  to  the  increased  demand,  has  sent 
the  price  up  further  still.  The  World  uses  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tonsaweek,theyi?«r«a/one  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  Tribune  one  hundred,  the  Press  and  Times  fifty  each, 
and  other  papers  proportionate  amounts,  with  the  result 
that  the  supply  for  the  entire  country  runs  short  every 
day.  Moreover,  white  paper  is  more  expensive  to  manu- 
facture ;  one  item  alone,  the  sulphur  used  for  bleaching, 
being  contraband  of  war,  has  increased  in  price  from  thirty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  five  dollars  a  ton.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  cost  of  gathering  the  war  news  by  armies  of  correspond- 
ents and  fleets  of  dispatch-boats  is  enormous,  as  I  showed  in 
a  letter  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Consequently,  the  strictest  economy  has  been  found  nec- 
essary. As  I  told  you  in  a  previous  letter,  the  price  of 
penny  papers  to  newsboys  was  raised  from  forty  to  sixty 
cents  a  hundred  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and,  in  spite  of  strikes 
among  the  boys,  which  in  some  instances  culminated  in  the 
destruction  of  all  copies  brought  into  some  of  the  suburban 
towns,  that  tariff  is  still  maintained.  In  editorial  expenses 
there  is  little  room  for  scaling.  There  was  a  wild  tale  on 
Newspaper  Row  that  the  Sun  had  cut  its  space  rates  from 
eight  to  five  dollars  a  column,  and  that  the  other  papers 
were  following  suit ;  but  I  have  heard  no  authoritative  con- 
firmation of  it  as  yet.  Space-writers  are  grumbling  be- 
cause war  stories  are  the  only  matter  they  can  sell,  and 
there  have  been  some  reductions  in  the  reportorial  forces  ; 
but  all  the  papers  are  devoting  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  their  space  to  war  news,  and  consequently  the  local  de- 
partments have  to  be  condensed  to  the  last  degree.  A 
slight  economy  has  even  been  effected  in  gathering  war 
news.  There  are  reporters  of  the  Herald,  the  World, 
and  the  Evening  Post  together  on  some  of  the  dispatch- 
boats,  and  a  similar  combination  has  been  made  by  the 
Sun,  the  Journal,  and  the  Press. 

The  publishers  are  also  looking  very  closely  to  the  effect- 
ual distribution  of  their  papers,  and  this  has  resulted  in  an 
important  change  in  at  least  one  paper.  This  is  the  World, 
where  Don  C.  Seitz,  the  business  manager,  has  superseded 
John  Norris,  the  treasurer  of  the  Press  Publishing  Com- 
pany, in  the  direction  of  the  paper.  When  Mr.  Pulitzer  re- 
turned from  his  last  trip  to  Europe,  he  found  the  condition 
of  the  Evening  World  far  from  satisfactory.  The  editorial 
department  blamed  the  business  management,  and  the 
counting-room  replied  it  could  not  sell  a  poorly  edited 
paper.  Then  Frederick  A.  Duneka  made  an  investigation, 
and  reported  to  Mr.  Pulitzer  that  the  paper  was  not  being 
properly  supplied  to  many  newsdealers.  The  proprietor  of 
the  World  informed  Mr.  Norris,  but  did  nothing  decisive, 
as  Mr.  Norris  is  a  valuable  man  in  keeping  down  expenses. 
But  the  hostility  between  upstairs  and  down,  as  the  editorial 
and  business  departments  are  respectively  called,  waxed 
warmer,  and  culminated  a  few  days  ago.  Late  one  morning 
the  World  got  important  news  from  Manila.  By  super- 
human efforts  the  editorial  department  managed  to  get  fifty 
thousand  copies  printed  containing  the  news,  and  later  was 
disgusted  *o  find  that  the  copies  had  not  been  sent  out  for 


sale.  The  business  office  said  that  they  could  not  be  sent 
out  without  a  written  order  from  Mr.  Norris,  and  he  was  not 
to  be  found.  He  had  objected  to  a  similar  extra  issue  on  a 
previous  occasion,  and  his  permission  had  to  be  obtained 
before  a  single  copy  would  be  sent  out  of  the  office.  A  very 
pretty  row  ensued,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Norris  is 
now  restricted  to  the  performance  of  his  legitimate  functions 
as  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Seitz  is  in  charge  to 
harmonize  the  conflicting  departments. 

But  economy  of  these  kinds  will  not  suffice,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  if  the  war  continues  much  longer,  the  J I'o rid  and  Jour- 
nal will  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  two-cent  price.  The 
World  made  overtures  to  that  end  a  year  ago,  but  the  Jour- 
nal absolutely  declined  them.  Now,  however,  matters  are 
assuming  a  very  different  aspect,  and  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Hearst 
will  long  retain  his  stiff-backed  attitude.  And  if  he  does 
raise  the  price  of  the  Journal,  he  will  have  to  change  his 
tactics.  The  vicious  element  will  not  buy  any  paper  at  two 
cents,  and  the  intelligent  element  will  not  buy  a  vicious  paper 
at  any  price.  These  are  the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma  which 
may  deliver  us  from  yellow  journalism.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  June  9,  1898. 


England  and  Spain. 
[The  following  hymn  was  written,  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the   Spanish  Armada,   and  is  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  John  Stile, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  the  Ume  of  Elizabeth. :] 
From  merciless  invaders, 

From  wicked  men's  device, 
O  God  !  arise  and  help  us 
To  quell  oar  enemies ; 
Sink  deep  their  potent  navies, 

Their  strength  and  courage  break  ; 
O  God  1  arise  and  save  us. 
For  Jesus  Christ,  His  sake. 

Though  cruel  Spain  and  Parma, 

With  heathen  legions  come, 
O  God !  arise  and  arm  us, 

We'll  die  for  our  home  ; 
We  will  not  change  our  credo. 

For  Pope,  nor  book,  nor  bell, 
And  if  the  devil  come  himself, 

We'll  hound  him  back  to  hell. 

— New   York  Sun, 


The  English  people  are  at  this  time  so  prosperous  that 
they  are  reaching  out  in  every  direction  to  discover  methods 
for  prolonging  life.  They  have  generally  determined  that  the 
road  to  longevity  leads  through  the  stomach.  This  causes 
fantastic  notions  in  regard  to  diet,  as  changeable  as  the 
fashion  in  women's  gowns.  Almost  every  physician  of 
note  (says  the  Sun)  makes  himself  responsible  for  some 
dietetic  formula  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  Almost 
all  have  taken  a  decided  stand  against  the  native  British 
oyster.  This  opposition  is  encouraged  by  recent  official  in- 
vestigations in  relation  to  the  conditions  under  which  that 
bivalve  is  grown  on  the  English  coast.  In  Brighton  it  is 
estimated  that  one-third  of  all  the  deaths  that  occur  in  the 
town  are  caused  by  eating  oysters  that  are  bedded  on  its 
shores.  This  is  not  surprising,  as,  according  to  the  official 
report,  three  of  the  local  sewers  discharge  their  contents 
over  the  oyster-beds.  This  is  the  case  in  several  other  coast- 
wise towns.  So  wide-spread  is  the  alarm  in  England  in  re- 
gard to  oysters  that  at  a  recent  banquet  given  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  London,  not  one  of  those  bivalves  served  on 
the  shell  was  eaten.  Oysters  alone  are  not  under  condemna- 
tion. Bread  is  avoided  by  many  ;  others  reject  meat,  or 
vegetables,  or  milk,  butter,  etc.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  an 
authority  on  diet,  who  has  been  heretofore  looked  upon  as 
more  or  less  a  disciple  of  vegetarianism,  now  appears  as  a 
strong  advocate  of  meat-eating  and  generous  living.  He  is 
sustained  by  Max  Einhorn,  who  ridicules  the  present  fad  of 
Englishmen,  who  are  in  fear  and  trembling  that  the  food 
they  eat  may  not  be  in  harmony  with  sound  dietetic  rules. 


The  chief  attraction  of  the  evening  in  the  Philippine 
villages  is  the  presentation  of  plays  out-of-doors  in  brilliantly 
lighted  booths,  which  are  open  in  front  to  the  admiring  crowd 
that  will  stand  here  and  gaze  for  hours.  Regarding  these  per- 
formances, W.  G.  Palgrave  in  the  Cornkill  Magazine  writes  : 

"  The  drama  is  a  Malay  one,  and  the  characters  numerous — kings, 
queens,  chieftains,  damsels,  grave  counselors,  nobles,  soldiers,  and  so 
forth,  all  in  the  gayest  dresses  of  Malayan  type.  The  plot  is  generally 
an  adaptation  of  some  Biblical  story,  that  of  David  and  Jonathan  being 
the  most  often  selected  ;  sometimes  it  is  taken  from  the  hagiology, 
occasionally  from  semi- historical  records  of  wars  and  reigns.  The 
dialogue  is  commonly  in  verse  ;  the  acting  more  energetic  than  Hamlet 
might  have  approved  ;  the  music,  abundanUy  bestowed  as  accompani- 
ment, tolerable.  But,  whatever  the  theme,  two  characters,  peculiar  in 
their  mode  of  adaptation  to  the  Malay  drama,  are  never  wanting. 
One  is  a  quaintly  attired  buffoon,  who,  the  whole  play  throughout  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  serious  or  pathetic  scenes,  suddenly  cuts  in 
from  time  to  time,  now  addressing  the  actors  and  actresses — the  latter 
are  most  often,  as  on  the  old  English  stage,  lads  in  female  dress — with 
some  absurd  counterfeit  of  their  own  speeches  and  gestures,  now 
mimicking  them  in  a  sort  of  stage  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience, 
and  thus,  in  a  rude  fashion,  supplying  that  side  current  of  the  comedy 
of  human  life,  keeping  pace  with  its  tragedy,  which  the  skill  of 
Shakespeare  never  fails  to  present  personified  in  the  Stephanos  and 
Pompeys,  the  nurses  and  clowns,  of  his  noblest  dramas.  I  should  add 
that  the  Malay  buffoon  is  very  rarely  coarse,  never  indecent,  in  his 
license.  The  other  character  is  the  prompter,  not  studiously  unseen 
and  unheard  by  the  audience,  as  with  us,  but  patent  to  all  on  the  mid- 
stage,  and  reciting  in  a  loud  voice  every  sentence  of  the  play,  to  be  re- 
peated after  him  with  appropriate  action  by  the  characters  themselves. 
The  length  of  the  performance,  never  under  three  hours,  sometimes  ex- 
tends over  as  many  successive  nights,  nor  seems  to  tire  the  spectators." 
^  •  »■ 

A  Madrid  paper  informs  its  readers  that  "  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  army  is  one  Ted  Roosevelt,  formerly 
a  New  York  policeman,"  who  was  "born  near  Haarlem," 
"  emigrated  to  America  when  young,"  was  educated  at 
"  Harvard  Academy,  a  commercial  school "  (there  being  "  no 
universities  or  colleges  in  America"),  and  that  his  "body- 
guard "  is  "fittingly  termed  'rough  rioters.'" 
m  m  ^ 

Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  was  the  first  to  promulgate 
the  theory  that  yellow  fever  is  spread  through  the  agency  of 
insects,  and  especially  of  mosquitoes.  He  employed  mos- 
quitoes as  a  means  of  inducing  a  mild  attack  of  the  fever, 
so  effecting  immunity  with  a  minimum  of  risk  to  the  unac- 
cU  mated. 


TOO    MUCH    GLADSTONE. 

The   Overweening   Eulogies    of  the    Effusive    Press — "  Cockaigne " 
Calls  It  "Idiotic   Sentimentalism  "— The   Aristoc- 
racy and  the  "Grand  Old  Man." 

We  are  getting  a  dose  of  Gladstone  for  a  fact.  People 
who  detest  hypocrisy  and  revere  honesty  and  consistency 
are  receiving  a  daily  and  hourly  shock  to  their  sensibilities. 
No  one  denies  that  when  a  man  dies  his  past  should  be  re- 
viewed with  charity,  and  his  memory  left  unmarred  by  aught 
set  down  in  malice.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying 
de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  to  the  verge  of  idiotic  sentiment- 
alism. Everybody  knows  quite  well  how  the  "Grand  Old 
Man  "  was  regarded  in  his  life  by  those  who  are  now  mouth- 
ing and  driveling  over  him.  Except  by  his  own  immediate 
political  following,  he  was  regarded  as  unsafe,  while  among 
the  upper  classes  and  aristocracy  he  was  earnestly  believed 
to  be  dangerous.  Indeed,  about  two  or  three  days  before 
he  died  I  heard  one  of  this  class  say  :  "  He  has  done 
more  mischief  than  any  man  who  ever  lived,"  while  the 
comment  of  one  lady  of  high  social  position  made  in  my 
hearing  the  day  after  his  death  was  :  "  I  wonder  what  he'll 
do  if  he  meets  the  ghosts  of  any  Irish  landlords  who  have 
been  shot  from  behind  hedges  ? — but,  oh,  dear,  one  mustn't 
say  what  one  thinks  now,  must  one?" 

Of  course,  nobody  can  object  to  all  classes  and  parties 
paying  decent  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Englishmen  of  the  century.  It  is  not  that.  It  is  the  utter 
rubbish  about  him  that  fills  the  daily  papers,  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  exclusion  of  important  and  much  more  inter- 
esting news.  Every  little  incident  of  his  life,  every  remark 
he  ever  made  of  the  most  trifling  character,  his  smile,  his 
beautiful  expression,  his  voice,  his  tricks  of  manner  and 
movement,  are  given  us  ad  nauseam. 

Fortunately,  just  now  there  is  a  stagnation  in  war  cable- 
grams of  startling  interest,  else  readers  might  whistle  to 
know  what  was  doing  off  Cuba.  An  important  naval  action 
between  Sampson  and  Cervera  would  have  to  take  a  back 
seat  if  there  was  a  new  anecdote  about  Dorothy  Drew  and 
her  grandpa  to  record,  or  a  reminiscence  of  some  ancient 
voter  when  Gladstone  made  his  first  canvass.  Some  new- 
born adulators  have  been  trying  to  persuade  the  public  that 
Gladstone  had  a  vein  of  humor,  and  this  is  given  as  a 
sample  :  Once  during  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  member  sitting  opposite  laughed  incessantly.  In  one  of 
his  pauses  Gladstone  stooped  to  the  friend  next  him  and 
asked  :   "  Who  is  that  wreathing  in  ugliness  ?  " 

How  very  commonplace  !  What  would  be  thought  if 
John  Smith  had  said  it  ? 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  formerly  connected  with  the 
United  Slates  embassy  in  London,  in  order  to  show  how 
cordially  Gladstone  was  hated  in  high  life,  related  how  an 
English  duke  visiting  New  York,  ordinarily  a  man  of  cir- 
cumspect speech  and  cautious  actions,  always  launched  forth 
in  vindictive  invective  whenever  Gladstone's  name  was  men- 
tioned, and  how  once  at  a  stag  dinner-party  his  grace  sang  a 
song  which  was  well  known  in  London  some  years  back  ;  and 
which  contained  a  profane  invocation  to  Gladstone  in  his 
flight  to  Hades — but  the  song  didn't  use  the  term  "  Hades." 

Every  one  I  speak  to  is  in  strong  favor  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance.  The  kindly  sentiments  expressed  in 
America  on  the  queen's  birthday  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  the  press.  But  the  alliance  is  temporarily  eclipsed — 
it  is  as  I  say,  nothing  but  Gladstone  just  at  present.  When 
the  obsequies  are  over  to-morrow,  perhaps  we  shall  have 
some  reference  made  to  the  incident  of  the  military  toast- 
drinking  at  the  Tampa  camp.  The  Daily  News  has  spoken 
of  it,  it  is  true,  and  has  suggested  a  reciprocal  display  of 
good  feeling  to  America  in  London  on  the  coming  fourth  of 
July.  Oddly  enough,  the  Daily  News  is  the  leading  Liberal 
paper  in  London. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  alliance  and  the  foremost  part 
which  the  United  States  must  play  in  the  world's  history 
and  in  the  future  formation  and  establishment  of  new  terri- 
torial possessions,  there  is  everywhere  in  England  expressed 
a  friendly  hope  that  the  United  States  will  lose  no  time  in 
building  a  first-class  navy  and  in  perfecting  the  organization 
of  a  strong  and  permanent  regular  army.  Had  the  latter 
been  in  existence  when  war  was  declared,  hostilities  would 
have  virtually  been  over  by  this  time.  Cockaigne. 

London,  May  27,  189S. 


The  Astor  family  figure  frequently  and  variously  in  the 
news  of  the  day.     John  Jacob   Astor,   of  New   York,  has 
'  gone  into  active  service  in  the  army,  besides  equipping  a 
i  battery   which  has    been  accepted  by  the    President.      His 
;  anglomaniac    cousin,    William    Waldorf    Astor,   has    been 
J  compelled  to  pay  damages  awarded  a  newsboy  for  a  blow 
from  a  whip  in  the  hands  of  a  driver  of  one  of  Aster's  news- 
paper carts.     William   Astor  Chanler,  another  of  the  same 
family,  has  gone  to  fight  in  Cuba  and  help  to  win  an  Ameri- 
can victoiy. 

■*  •  m 

Professor  Ramsay,  the  joint  discoverer  with  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  of  argon,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Morris  Travers, 
eliminated  from  the  atmosphere  a  new  gas,  which  he  calls 
crypton.  The  new  element  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
large  quantities  of  liquid  air.  It  is  transparent  and  heavier 
than  argon,  and  like  the  latter  is  inactive.  It  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty  thousand. 
Its  chief  lines  in  the  spectrum  are  green  and  yellow.  The 
latter  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  helium   yellow  line,  D  3. 


Preparations  have  been  completed  for  establishing  a 
United  States  post-office  upon  Cuban  soil  as  soon  as  the  first 
landing  of  regular  troops  is  made  or  the  first  port  is  seized 
by  the  fleets  for  permanent  occupation.  Mr.  Eben  Brewer  has 
been  designated  by  the  Postmaster  -  General  to  take  ch:-.> 
of  the  new  post-office,  with  a  force  of  clerks,  and  pre 
once  to  handling  mail. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


June  20,  18 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Boy  who  Had  no  Morals. 

Several  years  ago  W.  C.  Morrow  contributed  to  the 
Argonaut  a  very  striking  tale  entitled  "The  Red 
Strangler."  To  some  it  may  have  been  merely  a 
well-developed  detective  story  ;  but  to  many  its  most 
striking  feature  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  "red 
strangler"  was  impelled  to  commit  his  horrible 
crimes  by  the  fact  that,  through  some  strange  freak, 
Nature  had  given  him  a  boneless  arm,  a  prehensile 
limb  of  muscle  and  sinew,  strong  as  an  elephant's 
trunk  and  as  perfectly  fitted  for  strangling  as  the  coils 
of  a  boa-constriclor. 

Something  like  this  is  suggested  by  J.  A.  Mitchell's 
latest  story,  "Gloria  View's."  In  the  opening  scene 
we  are  introduced  to  a  man  whose  eyes  were  re- 
markable for  their  excessive  honesty — "when  the 
owner  smiled,  the  soul  behind  seemed  to  shine 
through  and  out,  convincing  you,  in  a  way  you 
had  never  realized  before,  that  honesty  —  trans- 
parent, immaculate,  incorruptible  honesty  —  was, 
after  all,  the  highest  human  attribute."  With  such 
honest  eyes,  it  is  not  surprising,  if  we  accept  Mr. 
Morrow's  theory,  that  this  man  is  a  confidence 
operator  and  thief,  otherwise  we  might  be  shockt-d  to 
find  him  robbing  the  widow  and  orphan  as  he  does. 

But  it  is  not  with  this  thief,  but  with  his  son,  that 
the  story  has  to  do.  Stephen  Wadsworth  has  the 
same  honest  eyes  as  his  father  and  an  absolute  in- 
ability to  recognize  right  from  wrong,  so  far  as  lying 
and  stealing  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  brave  and  strong  as  a  young  lion  and  full  of  gen- 
erous impulses.  He  is  a  very  interesting  character  to 
study.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  is  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources— his  mother  elopes  and  his  father  has  to  flee 
from  the  minions  of  the  law — and  he  sets  out  to  be- 
come a  highwayman.  His  first  victim  is  a  country 
clergyman,  who  is  praying  at  his  wife's  grave  when 
the  young  bandit  presents  a  pistol  at  his  head  and 
orders  him  to  throw  up  his  hands.  How  the  man  of 
God  disarms  the  boy.  takes  him  into  his  own  house- 
hold, and  tries  to  reform  him  by  appealing  to  his 
good  impulses  ;  how  the  boy  commits  a  cold-blooded 
murder  through  the  most  generous  impulses  ;  his  life 
as  a  circus  athlete  ;  his  romance  with  the  orphan  his 
father's  theft  had  beggared  years  before  ;  and  his 
final  redemption  through  the  personal  intervention  of 
Jesus  Christ,  visiting  the  earth  once  more  in  mortal 
guise — all  these  we  leave  for  the  reader  to  discover 
from  the  book  itself.  It  is  an  uncommon  story,  and 
will  repay  the  reader  not  only  in  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  it,  but  in  the  problems  it  presents  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Latest  Knowledge  of  the  Stars, 

"Astronomy,"  a  new  educational  book,  has  just 
been  issued  in  the  Concise  Knowledge  Library. 
The  authors  are  Agnes  M.  Clarke,  author  of  "A 
Popular  History  of  Astronomy  During  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  and  Professors  A.  Fowler  and  J. 
Ellard  Gore.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  bring 
the  science  of  astronomy  down  to  date  in  a  concise 
synoptical  history. 

The  first  part  is  devoted  to  an  introduction  in  which 
Miss  Clarke  recounts  the  chief  incidents  marking  the 
progress  of  astronomical  science  since  the  time  of 
Hipparchus  ;  a  second  section  Professor  Fowler  de- 
voles  to  "  Geometrical  Astronomy  and  Astronomical 
Instruments  "  ;  in  the  third  section  Miss  Clarke  sums 
up  the  present  knowledge  in  regard  to  "  The  Solar 
System  "  ;  and  Professor  Gore  closes  the  volume  with 
a  dissertation  on  "  The  Sidereal  Heavens." 

Photographs  of  the  heavens,  diagrams  of  con- 
stellations, maps  of  planets,  and  pictures  of  observa- 
tories and  telescopes,  make  up  the  very  attractive 
illustrations. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

British  Critics  on  American  Novels. 
Fifteen  novels,  all  but  one  of  recent  date,  afford  the 
Edinburgh  Review  the  materials  for  eighteen  pages 
of  discourse  about  "  Novels  of  American  Life."  The 
list  is  headed  by  "Democracy"  (says  Harper's 
Weekly  J,  which  appeared  sixteen  years  ago,  and  it 
includes  Miss  Wilkins's  "Pembroke,"  Harold  Fred- 
eric's "  Theron  Ware,"  Gertrude  Alherton's  "Pa- 
tience Sparhawk,"  Henry  B.  Fuller's  "  With  the  Pro- 
cession," James  Lane  Allen's  "  The  Choir  Invisible," 
three  books  by  Stephen  Crane,  "Gallegher,"  by  R. 
H.  Davis,  and  stories  by  F.  J.  Stirason,  Alice  Brown, 
Clinton  Ross,  and  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 

The  writers  of  all  these  books  the  Review  classes 
as  realists  not  bent  on  narrating  incident,  but  given 
to  the  portraiture  of  character  as  it  is  discovered  in 
the  more  trivial  domestic  events  and  emotions.  It 
thinks  that  no  country  in  the  world's  history  ever 
offered  a  better  chance  than  ours  does  for  the  por- 
trayal not  merely  of  the  individual  character,  but  of 
the  character  of  communities.  It  finds  here  an  ex- 
traordinary concentration  of  intelligence  upon  this 
task,  and  taking  the  writers  noted  as  representative 
laborers  in  this  field,  it  considers  how  and  with  what 
results  th>  y  have  gone  about  their  business.  It  crit- 
icises Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Frederic,  and  Mr.  Crane  as 
writers  v.' ho,  either  in  their  style  or  their  standpoint, 
show';  ;ns  of  European  influence.  It  gives  much 
attentit  ■>  and  much  praise  to  Miss  Wilkins,  whose 
tragic  ne-'rative  it  follows  through  its  direful  course, 

it  observes  that  her  stories  are  old-maidish  in 


temper,  and  that  an  atmosphere  of  soap  and  water 
pervades  her  books.  It  traces  Mr.  Frederic's 
tragedy  to  the  point  up  to  which  "  nothing  could  be 
better  done,"  and  thence  faithfully  on  as  it  becomes 
"on  the  whole  the  most  disagreeable  study  we 
ever  read,  although,  as  regards  the  central  figure, 
a  masterpiece  of  psychology."  It  finds  it  "the 
strongest  American  novel  of  recent  years,  and  the 
most  fully  representative— a  great  novel,  though  in- 
consistent in  the  presentment  of  the  principal 
woman's  character  ;  but  not  a  book  that  is  good 
reading  for  the  average  ignorant  young  man  or 
young  woman."  It  devotes  two  pages  to  Mrs. 
Atherton,  "not  only  because  she  has  been  a  suc- 
cess with  some  educated  people,  but  because  she 
presents  in  a  kind  of  caricature  the  same  tendencies 
in  American  nature  which  other  novelists  indicate  in 
less  glowing  colors."  Mr.  Allen's  "  Choir  Invisible  " 
it  descrihes  as  "a  beautiful  work,"  and  commends 
as  "a  real  effort  of  the  creative  imagination,  and  a 
real  addition  to  the  literature  of  its  country."  It 
says  of  Mr.  Crane  that  he  sees  what  he  sees  not 
directly,  but,  as  it  were,  translated  into  print ;  but  it 
has  good  hopes  of  him,  because  he  has  talent  and  is 
still  young. 

The  other  books  it  regards  in  a  group,  but  they 
help  it  to  the  conclusion  that  "  atthough  the  school 
of  American  novelists  actually  existing  is  rich  in 
widely  varied  excellence  of  manner  and  widely  varied 
range  of  interest,  it  is  essentially  conscientious  in 
its  workmanship,  and  serious,  even  scientific,  in  aim  ; 
upon  the  whole,  a  body  of  literature  which  is  not 
marked  out  by  any  commanding  achievement,  but 
which,  by  its  high  average  of  power  and  vitality, 
might  do  honor  to  any  age  and  any  country." 


New   Publications. 
"  The  Love  of  an  Obsolete  Woman,  Chronicled  by 
Herself,"  has  been  published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Pearce  Amerson's  Will,"  an  interesting  story  by 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  magazines,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  book-form  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"The  Spirit  of  Sweetwater,"  by  Hamlin  Gar- 
land, is  laid  in  Colorado,  and  has  for  its  cen- 
tral theme  the  restoration  of  an  invalid  young 
woman  to  health  by  the  encouragement  and  influ- 
ence of  a  strong-willed,  healthy  man.  Published 
by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle  has  written  an  interesting 
story  in  "  Word  for  Word  and  Letter  for  Letter."  It 
is  a  biographical  romance  touching  upon  some  histori- 
cal facts  of  the  Madeira  Islands,  which  are  the  scene 
of  many  of  the  incidents  related.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  books  Mr.  Biddle  has  written.  Published  by 
Drexel  Biddle,  Philadelphia. 

William  Mcintosh,  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Even- 
ing News,  under  the  pen-name  of  "Doctor  Phil," 
has  been  contributing  to  the  Philistine  Maga- 
zine a  number  of  charming  essays,  which  have  now 
been  published  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "  Philistine 
Sermons."  The  book,  handsomely  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  has  been  prepared  for  the  author  by  the 
Roycroft  Shop,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

' '  The  Duenna  of  a  Genius  "  is  a  charming  musical 
novel  from  the  pen  of  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis 
Blundell),  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  chiefly  in  Eng- 
land. Its  heroine  is  a  young  Hungarian  violinist  who, 
with  her  sister,  has  come  to  London  with  the  hope 
of  a  career.  The  meeting  of  the  violinist  with  a 
great  pianist  in  a  romantic  manner,  and  their  subse- 
quent marriage,  form  a  very  pretty  love-story.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50, 

De  Quincy's  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater,"  with  introduction  and  notes  by  George 
Armstrong  Wauchope,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
English  in  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  been  issued  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  edition  of  the 
famous  work  has  been  highly  commended  by  the 
English  professors  at  Harvard,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Columbia,  Yale,  and  a 
number  of  other  prominent  institutions.  Price,  50 
cents. 

A  number  of  short  stories  and  sketches  illustrative 
of  Melbourne  life  and  the  wastes  beyond,  and  dealing 
with  the  weird  and  grotesque,  have  been  written  by 
Charles  Junorand  published  from  lime  to  time  in 
various  magazines.  These  stories  have  now  been 
collected  in  book-form,  and  the  mingling  of  the 
humorous  with  the  serious  lends  variety  to  the  un- 
questionable interest  of  the  volume.  Published  by 
George  Robertson  &  Co. ,  Melbourne  and  London; 
price,  2  shillings. 

In  "Four  for  a  Fortune"  Albert  Lee  has  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a  most  entertaining  story  of  a 
treasure  hunt.  The  narrative  opens  in  a  New  York 
restaurant,  where  a  French  sailor  exhibits  before  two 
young  Americans  a  half-burned  chart  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  record  of  hidden  treasure.  The  docu- 
ment is  deciphered  and  is  found  to  locate  the  treasure 
on  the  island  of  St,  Pierre-Miquelon.  An  expedition 
is  organized,  and  tbe  hunt  for  the  treasure,  the  in- 
cidents following  upon  the  location  of  its  probable 
resting  place,  and  the  events  of  the  voyage  are  most 
interestingly  described.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


WAR    VERSES. 


Foreshadowing. 
Shine  soft,  as  if  men  slept  at  ease, 

O  stars  above  Havana  town  ; 
Soothe,  for  the  time,  the  hostile  seas  ; 

And  lighten  Morro  Castle's  frown. 

For  soon  beneath  your  tender  light 
Will  lie  the  horrid  spoil  of  war. 

And  ye  shall  shrink  from  such  a  sight 
As  angels  and  mankind  abhor. 

Watch  o'er  the  dearly  loved  we  send, 
To  cheer  them,  if  you  may  not  save, 

Ere  they  shall  find  the  sudden  end 
Of  glory's  pathway  in  the  grave. 

They  go  with  smiling  lips  and  eyes 
Bravely  to  meet  the  foeman's  ruth 

And  die  beneath  your  tropic  skies 
In  the  first  ardor  of  their  youth. 

Look  down  with  pitying  gaze  on  those 
Whose  ghastly  faces  turn  to  you 

Red  with  the  carmine  of  the  rose, 
Wet  with  the  falling  of  the  dew. 

Here,  in  some  pleasant,  tidy  street, 
Sweet  now  with  prescience  of  the  spring. 

Fond  hearts  with  new-found  fear  will  beat 
Lest  one  blithe  voice  hath  ceased  to  sing. 

O  mother,  with  the  silvered  head. 

That  sent  him  forth  with  yearning  kiss, 

Who  shall  have  heart  to  whisper  "  Diad  !  " 
And  spoil  thy  waning  life  of  bliss  ? 

O  father,  with  the  palsied  hand 
That  trembles  down  the  list  of  slain, 

He  lies  in  silence  vast  and  grand, 
And  it  is  thou  must  bear  the  pain. 

He  died  with  victory  on  his  breath 
While  round  him  hail  of  iron  swept ; 

Pure  and  devoted  in  his  death, 
Honor— all  but  his  life— he  kept. 

Shine  tenderly  on  that  poor  clod 
That  wears  the  hero's  war-worn  crown, 

And  light  his  young  soul  up  to  God, 
O  stars  above  Havana  town. 

— Frank  Roe  Batchelder  in  Leslie  s  Weekly, 


The  Men  of  the  "Maine." 
Not  in  the  dire,  ensanguined  front  of  war, 
Conquered  or  conqueror, 
'Mid  the  dread  battle-peal,  did  they  go  down 
To  the  still  under-seas,  with  fair  Renown 
To  weave  for  them  the  hero-martyr's  crown. 
They  struck  no  blow 
'Gainst  an  embattled  foe  ; 
With  valiant-hearted  Saxon  hardihood 
They  stood  not  as  the  Essex  sailors  stood, 
So  sore  bestead  in  that  far  Chilean  bay  ; 
Yet  no  less  faithful  they, 
These  men  who,  in  the  passing  of  a  breath, 
Were  hurtled  upon  death. 

No  warning  the  salt-scented  sea- wind  bore, 
No  presage  whispered  from  the  Cuban  shore 

Of  the  appalling  fate 

That  in  the  tropic  night-time  lay  in  wait 
To  bear  them  whence  they  shall  return  no  more. 
Some  lapsed  from  dreams  of  home  and  love's  clear 

star 
Into  a  realm  where  dreams  eternal  are  ; 
And  some  into  a  world  of  wave  and  flame 
Wherethrough  they  came 
To  living  agony  that  no  words  can  name. 
Tears  for  them  all. 
And  the  low-tuned  dirge  funereal  1 

Their  place  is  now 

With  those  who  wear,  green-set  about  the  brow. 
The  deathless  immortelles, — 

The  heroes  torn  and  scarred 

Whose  blood  made  red  the  barren  ocean  dells, 

Fighting  upon  the  stanch  Bon  Homme  Richard 
With  him  who  dared  what  none  had  dared  before — 

To  wave  the  New  World  banner,  freedom-starred, 
At  England's  very  door  ! 

Yea,  with  such  noble  ones  their  names  shall  stand 
As  those  who  heard  the  dying  Lawrence  speak 
His  burning  words  upon  the  Chesapeake, 

And  grappled  in  the  hopeless  hand  to  hand  ; 
With  those  who  fell  on  Erie  and  Champlain 
Beneath  the  pouring,  pitiless  battle-rain  : 
With  such  as  these,  our  lost  men  of  the  Maine  / 

What  though  they  faced  no  storm  of  iron  hail 

That  freedom  and  the  right  might  still  prevail  ? 

The  path  of  duty  it  was  theirs  to  tread 

To  death's  dark  vale  through  ways  of  travail  led, 

And  they  are  ours, — our  dead  t 

If  it  be  true  that  each  loss  holds  a  gain, 

It  must  be  ours  through  saddened  eyes  to  see 
From  out  this  tragic  holocaust  of  pain 

The  whole  land  bound  in  closer  amity. 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


The  rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  wherein 
Byron  was  a  pupil  in  1796-98,  writes  that  the  last 
entry  of  the  boy's  name  in  the  school  register  is 
"George  B.  Gordon,"  scored  out,  and  written  over 
it  in  the  same  hand  "  Dom.  de  Byron,"  namely,  Lord 
Byron.  The  boys  generally  received  the  Latin 
equivalents  of  their  Christian  names.  It  is  said  that 
when  he  was  addressed  by  his  teacher  as  "  Domine 
de  Byron,"  he  mistook  the  strange  title  for  sarcasm, 
and  burst  into  tears. 


London  is  to"  have  two  new  literary  papers — the 
London  Review,  edited  by  Oswald  Crawford, 
and  the  Literary  Gazette,  a  journal  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  notices  of  current  publications.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  field  is  open  to  these  periodicals, 
for  England  has  already  more  than  enough  of  their 
kind. 


New  Novels 

— FOR  — 

SUMMER  READING 
ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street, 

Have  you  decided  on  the 
camera  that  you'll  take  with 
you  on  your  vacation  ? 

Come  in  and  have  a  talk 
with  us — we'll  help  you  de- 
cide. 


Hirscii  &  Kaiser, 

7   Kearny  St. 


Retiring   from     Business 

STOCK  and  FIXTURES  FOR  SALE. 

Commencing  at  once  we  'will  sell  all  books 
and  stationery  while  the  stock  laxts,  at  from 

IO  to  50  per  cent-  Discount.   Special 

Discounts  tii  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  when 
bought  in  quantities. 
STRICTLY  CASH,  nothing  will  he  charged . 

H.  R.  WILLIS, 
107  Montgomery  St.        (Beach's  Old  Place). 


The  Mexican  Herald 

The  largest  and  best  newspaper  in  Mex- 
ico. Printed  entirely  in  English  and  pub- 
lished every  day  in  the  year.  The  Herald 
receives  the  Associated  Press  report  from 
the  United  States  over  1,300  miles  of  special 
wire.  It  contains  full  news  from  all  over 
Mexico  daily.  Complete  market  and  mining 
quotations. 

THE    HERALD 

Ts  read  by  the  buying  classes  of  Mexico. 
It  reaches  the  large  manufacturers,  miners, 
hacendados,  and  capitalists.  As  an  adver- 
tising medium  it  is  unrivaled  in  the  Repub- 
lic. To  advertisers  the  Herald  guarantees 
a  larger  circulation  than  the  combined  cir- 
culation of  all  the  English  publications 
printed  in  Mexico. 

The  Herald  and  the  Argonaut  for  One  Year, 
£10. 50  ;   Mix  Month",  $6.00. 

A  sample  copy  or  advertising  rates  will  be  sent  for 
the  asking. 


Womanly  Beauty 

HOW    TO    GAIN    AND    RETAIN    IT 

—  IS  THE   SUBJHCT  OF  — 

John  "V.  Shoemaker,  A.M., M.D. 

—  IN   HIS   NEW  BOOK — 

"Heredity,   Health,   and 
Personal  Beauty." 

The  book  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth.  It  con. 
tains  more  than  400  pages,  comprising  37  chapters, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Bubjects  expressed  in 
the  title,  which  are  most  interesting  and  necessary  to 
women.  These  few  titles  from  the  table  of  contents 
reveal  its  value : 

The  Source  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Fair  Sex. 
The  Influence  of  Sexual  Selection  on  Beauty. 
The  Evolution  and  Future  of  the  American  Girl. 
Her  Beauty  and  Dress  Compared  with  Foreign 
Women  and  the  Relation  of  Dress  to  Form. 
The  Art  of  Walking,  with  Practical  Directions. 
Tests  of  Gracefulness.  Grace  of  Little  Girls. 
Beauty  and  Health  in  the  Bath.  Various  Baths. 
Cosmetic  Care  of  the  Face,  Hands,  Feet,  Hair. 
Cosmetic  Articles,  Elegant  Toilet  Preparations 
and  Recipes,  Medicated  Soaps,  their  Variety 
and  Uses.  More  than  Fifty  Valuable  Recipes. 
Treatment  and  Remedies  for  Illnesses,  Blem- 
ishes, Accidents,  and  Conditions  which  are 
Foes  to  Beauty.    Over  a  Hundred  Remedies. 

It  can  not  be  Obtained  in  Bookstores. 

We  now  offer  it  with  ike  Argonaut  thus : 

The  Publisher's  price  Is 02.50 

A  year's  subscription  to  the  Argo- 
naut Is x . 4.00 

"We    will   send  both,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  In  the  United  States, 

for. 4.50 

To  other  countries  postage  will  be  extra.  The 
book  is  not  offered  to  newsdealers,  publishers,  or 
dub  agents.    Send  for  Circular. 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 
246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  IiATEST  STTTLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

623  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Short  Stories  of  European  Life. 

"  Ars  et  Vita"  is  the  initial  tale  in  a  new  volume  of 
short  stories  by  T.  R.  Sullivan,  and  it  appropriately 
gives  its  title  to  the  collection,  for  they  all  have  to  do 
with  art  and  life.  There  is  nothing  particularly  dra- 
matic or  startling  about  them,  if  we  except  "  An  Un- 
discovered Murder,"  but  they  present  pleasant  pict- 
ures of  American  life  in  Europe,  and  are  told  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  one  who  knows  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  with  the  skill  of  the  experi- 
enced story-teller. 

"  Ars  et  Vita"  tells  of  the  friendship  that  arose  be- 
tween a  hard-working  young  American  painter  and 
bis  Parisian  landlord,  a  sculptor  who  has  been  doing 
"pot-boilers"  for  years,  but  is  spurred  on  by  his 
young  friend  to  accomplish  a  work  that  wins  him  a 
medal  of  honor,  and  in  return  he  saves  the  American 
from  the  attack  of  a  drunken  voyou,  and  his  own  life 
pays  the  forfeit.  In  "  The  Phantom  Governess,"  the 
scene  changes  to  rural  England,  where  an  American 
family  are  spending  the  summer,  and  the  husband's 
chum  has  a  pretty  romance  with  the  children's  over- 
conscientious  governess. 

"The  Madonna  that  is  Childless "  and  "An  Un- 
discovered Murder  "  are  purely  European,  the  first 
relating  how  the  secret  of  the  lost  art  of  the  Delia 
Robbias  was  found  and  lost  again,  and  the  second 
being  a  curious  psychological  tale  of  a  retired  mer- 
chant in  Bruges,  half  a  century  ago,  who  gave  shelter 
to  a  prodigal  brother  and  died  of  shock  when  he  dis- 
covered the  ingrate  attempting  to  murder  him. 

The  three  remaining  tales  are  decidedly  English  in 
flavor,  though  an  American  bank-clerk  in  London  is 
the  narrator  in  each  case  ;  that  is,  they  are  rather 
commonplace  in  theme  but  well  written.  Culti- 
vated Englishmen  seem  to  turn  out  such  tales  by 
the  ream,  but  Americans  seldom  take  the  trouble  to 
write  them.  In  one,  the  bank-clerk  is  sent  on  his 
first  visit  to  Paris  in  charge  of  a  considerable  sum, 
he  finds  his  money-belt  gone,  and  then  learns  that 
through  the  book-keeper's  error  the  thief  has  secured 
only  worthless  memoranda  instead  of  bank-notes. 
The  tale  is  interesting,  however,  for  its  picture  of  a 
trip  to  Paris  duriog  the  Commune.  "  Signor 
Lanza"  is  a  half-revealed  tragedy  of  an  Italian 
imigrt's  search  for  his  wife  in  London  ;  and  "  Cor- 
raterie  "  is  an  amusing  little  tale  of  how  the  bank- 
clerk,  aided  by  an  English  actress,  breaks  off  a 
prospective  match  between  a  fellow-clerk  and  a 
mercenary  Swiss  beauty. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Kipling  on  School-Boy  Etiquette. 
In  response  to  a  letter  written  by  two  boys   of 
Horsmonden  School,  in  Kent,  who  run  a  periodical 
called  the  School  Budget,  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  : 
"Capetown,  Easter  Monday,  1898. 
"  To  the  Editors  School  Budget — Gentle- 
men :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  no  date,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  School  Budget,  February 
14th  ;  and  you  seem  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
cheek  that  is  in  the  least  likely  to  do  you  any  good 
in  this  world  or  the  next.    And,  furthermore,  you 
have  omitted  to  specify  where  your  journal  is  printed 
and    in    what    county  of   England  Horsmonden  is 
situated. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  and  notwithstanding,  I 
very  much  approve  of  your  '  Hints  on  School-Boy 
Etiquette,'  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
a  few  more,  as  following  : 

"  1.  If  you  have  any  doubts  about  a  quantity, 
cough.  In  three  cases  out  of  five  this  will  save  you 
being  asked  to  '  say  it  again.' 

"  2.  The  two  most  useful  boys  In  a  form  are  (a) 
the  master's  favorite,  pro  tern,  (b)  his  pet  aversion. 
With  a  Utile  judicious  management  (a)  can  keep 
him  talking  through  the  first  half  of  the  construe  and 
fbj  can  take  up  the  running  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 
N.  B. — A  syndicate  should  arrange  to  do  fb'sj  im- 
posts in  return  for  this  service. 

"3.  A  confirmed  guesser  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold  on  a  Monday  morning. 

"4.  Never  shirk  a  master  out  of  bounds.  Pass 
him  with  an  abstracted  eye,  and  at  the  same  time 
pull  out  a  letter  and  study  it  earnestly.  He  may 
think  it  is  a  commission  for  some  one  else. 

"5.  When  pursued  by  the  native  farmer,  always 
take  to  the  nearest  plow-land.  Men  stick  in  fur- 
rows that  boys  can  run  over. 

"6.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  other  people's  apples, 
do  it  on  a  Sunday,  You  can  then  put  them  inside 
your  topper,  which  is  better  than  trying  to  button 
them  into  a  tight  '  Eton.' 

"  You  will  find  this  advice  worth  enormous  sums  of 
money,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  with  a  check  or  postal 
order  for  6d.,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  if  the  con- 
tribution should  be  found  to  fill  more  than  one  page. 
"  Faithfully  yours,        Rudyard  Kipling." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Henry  Savage  Landor"s  book  describing  bis  terri- 
ble experiences  in  Thibet,  where  he  was  tortured  and 
crippled  for  life  in  punishment  for  his  temerity  in  try- 
ing to  enter  the  country,  will  be  published  simultane- 
ously in  the  fall  in  England,  America,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Max  Nordau's  novel,  "  The  Drones  Must  Die," 
is  coming  out  in  the  autumn. 

George  W.  Cable's  visit  to  England  bids  fair  to  be 
a  great  success.  Recently  a  select  audience  as- 
sembled at  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Robertson  Nicoll's  house 
in  London  to  hear  Mr.  Cable  give  a  reading  from 
perhaps  the  best-known  of  his  books,  "Old  Creole 


Days."  Accompanying  himself  for  the  first  time  in 
public  Mr.  Cable  also  sang  several  of  the  charac- 
teristic Creole  songs,  which  he  learned  note  by  note 
from  those  who  still  talk  and  sing  the  joyous  French 
patois  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  whom  are 
vested  all  the  traditions  of  the  old  regime  when  there 
was  a  greater  France  beyond  the  seas.  Mr.  Cable 
was  introduced  to  his  audience  by  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
and  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Cable's  fellow-WTiters  and 
admirers  gathered  to  hear  him. 

The  Ashburnham  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
"  Waverley"  was  sold  in  London  the  other  day  for 
three  hundred  and  ninety  dollars.  It  was  uncut  and 
bound  in  half-calf.  A  large  portion  of  the  manu- 
script of  "  Waverley  "  was  sold  in  1831  for  ninety 
dollars. 

Among  the  most  profitable  of  the  books  of  this 
century  have  been  those  moral  romances  which  that 
excellent  woman,  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge,  has  given 
to  the  world.  Much  of  the  money  they  have  brought 
to  her  Miss  Yonge  has  given  to  religious  objects. 
From  the  profits  of  "  The  Daisy  Chain,"  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  her  books,  she  gave  ten  thousand 
dollars  toward  a  missionary  college  in  Auckland,  and 
"The  Heir  of  Redclyffe"  fitted  out  the  missionary 
schooner  Southern  Cross. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Hawthorne's  "Fan- 
shawe"  brought  what  is  said  to  be  the  "record 
price"  at  the  recent  "  Blanchard  sale"  in  Boston. 
This  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars. 

The  next  book  by  the  author  of  "  The  Celebrity," 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  of  New  York,  will  be  en- 
titled "Richard  Carvel."  It  will  be  an  historical 
novel  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  will  contain  a  study  of  the  manners  of  the 
colony  of  Maryland  at  that  period,  with  a  comparison 
of  contemporary  London  and  colonial  society-  The 
author  has  been  at  great  pains  to  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  John  Paul  Jones,  and  of  the  feeling  in 
England  against  him. 

A  revised  edition  of  "William  Ewart  Gladstone," 
by  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  has  been  published  by  the 
Century  Company.  Mr.  Bryce  is  not  only  a  trained 
writer,  but  he  has  been  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, serving  with  him  in  Parliament  and  in  two  of 
his  cabinets. 

M.  Maurice  Souriau,  professor  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  at  Caen,  has  discovered  in  the  municipal 
library  of  Havre  some  interesting  manuscripts  of 
Bernardin  de  Saint- Pierre,  which  he  is  preparing  for 
publication.  The  amusing  side  of  this  discovery,  or 
what  will  be  its  amusing  side  to  a  cynical  world,  is 
that  it  lays  bare  the  fact  that  the  most  faithful  pupil 
and  friend  of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre — the  Aime" 
Martin  who  married  the  writer's  widow,  adopted  his 
daughter,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cultus  of  his 
memory — knew  these  manuscripts,  and  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  the  master  used  them  largely  without  giv- 
ing the  slightest  intimation  as  to  the  source  from 
which  was  drawn  the  best  part  of  bis  book. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "Captains  Courageous,"  after 
being  on  the  market  only  five  months,  has  reached 
its  thirtieth  thousand,  and  it  is  thought  that  its  sale 
will  rival  that  of  the  "Jungle  Books,"  which  had  an 
extensive  popularity  among  American  readers. 

Daudet's  note-books  are  to  be  published  by  his  son 
shortly.  These  will  furnish  an  intimate  revelation  of 
the  mind  and  life  of  the  novelist.  Daudet  took  the 
conservative  view  as  to  the  function  of  literature.  He 
would  have  none  of  "art  for  art's  sake."  In  the 
profession  of  letters  he  held  that  no  one  had  a  right 
to  be  an  artist  pure  and  simple.  There  was  a  re- 
sponsibility to  his  readers  which  the  author  should 
not  shirk.  Daudet  did  not  believe  that  a  book  should 
be  merely  an  expression  of  temperament.  It  was  a 
piece  of  workmanship.  "A  book  is  an  organism," 
he  once  said,  and  "  if  it  has  not  its  organs  in  place,  it 
dies  and  its  corpse  is  a  scandal." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  better  known  as  "Lewis  Carroll." 
author  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  who  died  on 
January  14th  at  Guildford,  England,  left  a  gross 
estate  valued  at  about  twenty-one  thousand  dollars. 

According  to  Literature,  the  coming  season  will 
see  several  new  works  by  Colonel  Richard  Henry 
Savage,  best  known,  perhaps,  by  his  novel  "My 
Official  Wife,"  which  is  now  published  in  Bulgaria, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  read  in  Iceland 
and  Ceylon.  Of  this  novel  Prince  Lobanoff  once 
said  to  a  distinguished  American  traveler:  "Take 
the  little  book  I  It  is  real  Russia  —  and  incom- 
parable." It  has  been  translated  into  seventeen  lan- 
guages, and  holds  the  stage  all  over  Europe  to-day, 
having  been  dramatized,  burlesqued,  and  plagiarized. 
With  such  a  reputatiqn  for  what  was  almost  a  first 
book,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Colonel  Savage 
has  published  some  twenty-five  novels.  His  books 
to  be  produced  this  year  include  a  novel  of  the  Baltic 
shores  and  one  dealing  with  romantic  life  in  the 
Ukraine  regions  of  Russia  ;  these  will  be  followed  by 
two  volumes  of  stories  of  travel,  diplomacy,  and 
military  life,  besides  a  second  volume  of  collected 
poems  and  vers  de  sociiU. 

Harold  Frederic  is  writing  a  novel  which  will  be 
published  in  the  early  fall,  probably  first  as  a  serial, 
and  is  entitled  "  The  Market  Place."  The  scene  is 
laid  in  London,  and  deals  particularly  with  the  many 
phases  of  the  life  of  a  London  broker  on  'Change. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 


William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
Aye,  thou  hast  gained  the  end 

Of  long  and  glorious  strife, 
Consoled  by  love  and  friend. 

Thrice  blessed  life. 
If  all  the  immortal  die 

What  gain  hath  life  to  give  ? 
If  all  the  immortal  live 

Death  brings  no  sigh. 

Oh,  long  life  lit  with  praise 

For  duty  nobly  done. 
High  aims,  laborious  days, 

And  the  crown  won. 
Why  should  we  mourn  and  weep 

That  thou  dost  toil  no  more? 
At  length  God  gives  thee  sleep. 

Thy  labors  o'er. 

The  crying  of  the  weak  , 

Called  not  to  thee  in  vain  ; 
Thy  swift  tongue  burned  to  speak 

Relief  to  pain. 
The  lightning  of  thy  scorn 

No  wrong  might  long  defy. 
Thy  ruth  for  lives  forlorn, 

Thy  piercing  eye. 

Good  knight  no  soil  of  WTong 

Thy  spotless  shield  might  stain  ; 
Thy  keen  sword  served  thee  long, 

And  not  in  vain. 
Oh,  high  impetuous  soul, 

That,  mounting  to  the  fight, 
Spurnedst  the  dull  world's  control 

To  gain  the  right. 

Mid  strife  the  century  dies — 

Massacre,  famine,  war ; 
The  noise  of  groans  and  sighs 

Is  borne  afar. 
The  monstrous  cannon  roar, 

The  earth,  the  air,  are  torn. 
Mid  thunderings  evermore 

Time's  dawns  are  born  1 

But  thou  no  more  art  here, 

But  watchest  far  away, 
Calm  in  some  peaceful  sphere, 

The  eternal  day. 
Oh,  thou  who  long  didst  guide, 

Our  Britain's  loyal  will, 
Invisible  at  her  side 

Aid  thou  her  still ! 

Oh,  aged  life  and  blest, 

Wearing  thy  duteous  years, 
Enter  thou  on  thy  rest ; 
We  shed  not  tears. 
Wear  thou  thy  labors  to  thy  country  given, 

Thy  eloquent  tongue,  thy  keen,  untiring  brain, 
Thy  changeless  love  of  man,  thy  trust  in  heaven, 
Thy  crown  of  pain. 
— Sir  Lewis  Morris  in  London  Times. 


The  Argonaut's  Offers 


We  have  grouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  offers  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  sub- 
scribers. "While  they  may  be  had  from  us 
at  any  time,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, the  best  and  surest  time  is  now. 


In  Sickness  and  in  Health 


A  Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Containing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease, 
dietetics,  and  nursing,  and  aids  in  emergency,  in  such 
practical  form  as  to  be  invaluable  for  family  reference. 
Each  topic  is  treated  by  a  specialist  eminent  in  that 
particular  line  of  medicine.  A  book  for  reading  or 
for  consultation.  It  is  published  at  $5.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  35.50. 

This  work  is  not  sold  by  bookstores. 


Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty; 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  $2.50.  We 
send  it,  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4.50. 

;    Another  Book  for  Women    ; 


A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  S3. 50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $5.25. 


How  to  Read  Faces 


A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  510.00 
in  cloth  and  $12.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  S7.00. 

HUIDEKOPER'S 


:   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals  j 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  hinnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  $1.7$.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $4-00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


Requiescat. 
Dead  !   Close  the  wide,  still  eyes  for  their  last  sleep  : 
Dead  !   Let  the  face-cloth  hide  the  dear  dead  head. 
Fold  the  pale  hands,  and,  England,  turn  and  weep, 
For  he  is  dead. 

Weep,  for  the  noblest  of  your  sons  lies  low, 

The  greatest  and  the  dearest-loved  is  here  : 
Not  yet,  perchance,  in  our  first  grief  we  know 
How  great,  how  dear. 

Weep,  as  the  nations  weep  which  once  were  thrall, 

But  now  are  free,  for  he  was  on  their  side  ; 
Weep  him  who  found  the  bounds  of  Freedom  small, 
And  made  them  wide. 

Weep,  for  the  voice,   the  brave,  sweet  voice,  that 
spake 
Such  winged  words  for  Truth  and  Right,  is  still  ; 
The  great  soul  fled,  that  lived  for  England's  sake 
To  work  her  will. 

Weep,  for  his  work  is  done,  his  life  is  o'er, 

Knell  it  from  shore  to  shore,  from  deep  to  deep — 
England's  great  son,  her  Gladstone,  is  no  more. 
And  we  must  weep. 

For  though  his  must  be,  while  your  name  shall  five, 

Fame  with  your  fame,  and  honor  through  all  years, 
To-day  this  only  tribute  can  we  give — 
Our  tears,  our  tears  ! 
—Marshall  Steele  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


.    The  Daughter    j 

I  Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  r5o  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  $4.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


Now  Ready.  Published  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

<% 

WILLIAM    EWART 

GLADSTONE 

By  his  Friend 
JAMES  BRYCE,  M.  P. 

Author  of  "  The  American  Commonwealth,"  "Im- 
pressions of  South  Africa,"  etc. 

]VrO  one  is  more  competent  than  the  Hon.  James 
■L^  Bryce  to  review  the  wonderful  career  of  Eng- 
land's great  statesman.  Mr.  Bryce  is  not  only  a 
trained  writer,  but  he  has  been  a  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  many  years,  serving  with  him  in 
Parliament  and  in  two  of  his  cabinets. 

The  material  for  the  book  was  gathered  several 
years  ago.  It  has  been  revised  within  a  few  weeks, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  the  very  latest  and  best  of  all 
the  reviews  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career.  It  shows  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the  roan.  What- 
ever else  is  written  in  the  future  about  Mr.  Gladstone, 
this  will  always  be  a  classic.  In  attractive  binding, 
clear  type,  price  $1.00. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  N.  Y. 


International  Bible    I 

Self-Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60,000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  S3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4.25. 


i  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewioz  I 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  ' '  Quo  Vadis  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  $4.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  $2.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  $4.35. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  idiiion  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  56-00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  S7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Among  other  works  of  Sienlriewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge, 

Pan  Michael, 

Each  in   single  volume,  hound  in  cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4.35. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  55.70, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  57.00. 

We  have  also  by  Sienlriewicz  two  modem  novels, 

Children  of  the  Soil, 

Without  Dogma. 

We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 

for  one  year  for  54. 35,  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 

$5-70-  

INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  books  among 
them.  All  are  excellently  bound  and  suit- 
able for  any  library.  Any  book  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
office  in  the  United  States.  Foreign  postage 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  We  do  not 
send  these  books  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  club  agents. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  C( 
246  Sutter  Str. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


June  20,  18 


Nothing  short  of  a  good  night  at  the  opera  or  a 
swell  charity  performance  has  called  out  such  a 
brilliant  audience  as  greeted  the  opening  of  the  new 
Frawley  Company  at  the  Columbia  on  Monday 
night  The  women  were  arrayed  in  their  finest,  and 
dress-coated  men  were  to  their  less  correct  fellows  as 
five  to  one.  The  appearance  of  the  house  showed 
that  San  Francisco  is  becoming  more  punctilious  in 
the  matter  of  dress,  and  also  that  the  Frawley  open- 
ing is  regarded  as  a  social  and  theatrical  event. 

There  were  some  who  had  their  doubts  on  this  lat- 
ter point.  Since  the  theatrical  trust  deserted  San 
Francisco,  local  theatre-goers  have  been  in  the  Slough 
of  Despond.  They  have  thought  that  we  were  to 
have  nothing  but  old  plays,  cheap  melodrama,  and 
vaudeville  for  our  theatrical  pabulum.  But  they  were 
happily  undeceived  on  Monday  night.  Mr.  Frawley 
has  come  bravely  to  the  rescue  with  the  best  company 
and  the  best  repertoire  he  has  yet  given  us,  and  the 
outlook  is  bright  for  at  least  a  good  summer  season 
so  long  as  he  continues  to  visit  us. 

The  opening  play  is  a  novelty,  and  a  most  enjoy- 
able one  at  that ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  to 
be  continued  for  another  week.  It  is  "  Number 
Nine ;  or,  The  Lady  of  Ostend,"  and,  though  it  was 
adapted  from  the  German  by  F.  C.  Burnand.  the 
editor  of  Punch,  it  may  be  described  to  Americans 
as  a  Daly  play.  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  back- 
sliding Benedict  and  his  equally  frisky  father-in-law 
coming  to  grief  in  consequence  of  their  extra- 
domestic  escapades ;  but  their  discomfiture  is 
brought  about  by  an  entirely  new  and  up-to-date 
device.  Both  have  a  convenient  friend  on  whose  im- 
portunities they  blame  their  absences  from  home. 
The  father-in-law's  is  purely  fictitious,  but  the  hus- 
band's is  a  globe-trotting  Irishman,  one  Teddy 
Blake,  who  turns  up  most  inopportunely  after  the 
husband  has  had  a  night  off,  and  blurts  out  to  the 
wife  that  he  has  not  seen  her  husband  before  "in  a 
blue  moon."  To  square  himself,  the  husband 
accompanies  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  on  a  shop- 
ping tour,  and  takes  them  to  a  cinematograph  ex- 
hibition, thinking  to  get  in  an  hour's  sleep  in  the 
darkened  hall.  But  he  is  forcibly  aroused  when 
Number  Nine  on  the  programme  is  reached.  It  rep- 
resents a  flirtation  on  the  bathing  beach  at  Ostend, 
and  the  hero  of  the  episode  is  plainly  recognizable  as 
himself! 

Peace  with  his  wife  is  impossible,  but  he  saves  him- 
self from  the  ridicule  of  all  London  by  buying  the 
photographic  films  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
He  sends  the  Irishman,  who  confesses  to  having  had 
a  similar  flirtation  with  the  same  lady  at  the  same 
place,  to  pay  the  exhibitor,  and  poor  Blake  is  horri- 
fied to  find  that  the  same  scene  is  being  shown  from 
a  new  film,  with  himself  as  the  hero  ! 

He  mortgages  his  "estate  in  County  Clare,  with 
the  finest  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  in  the  coun- 
try," and  buys  up  all  the  man's  Ostend  films  ;  but  their 
troubles  are  not  over.  The  lady  of  Ostend  has  a 
husband,  a  retired  pugilist,  who  is  a  demon  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  he  has  heard  of  the  pictures  and  is  on  the 
trail  of  the  destroyer  or  destroyers  of  his  happiness. 
The  two  culprits  are  kept  in  mortal  terror  of  him  for 
two  acts,  but,  finally,  after  an  interview  with  his  wife, 
he  greets  them  with  Titanic  laughter.  When  he  can 
control  himself  sufficiently  to  speak,  he  explains  that 
his  wife  had  been  hired  by  the  municipality  of 
Ostend  to  advertise  the  place  by  being  cinemato- 
graphed  in  flirtation  scenes  which  are  to  be  exhibited 
all  over  Europe. 

This  is  a  very  bare  skeleton  of  the  plot,  but  it  is 
enough  to  show  on  what  lines  it  is  built ;  as  for  the 
flesh  of  dialogue  and  episode  in  which  it  has  been 
clothed,  it  is  among  the  cleverest  and  most  amusing 
that  the  modem  German  school  of  comedy  has  pro- 
duced. 

The  honors  of  the  play  are  divided  between  Mr. 
Frawley  as  Teddy  Blake,  the  Irishman,  and  Theodore 
Roberts  as  the  pugilistic  Othello.  Mr.  Frawley  has 
a  part  that  plays  itself,  full  of  amusing  situations  and 
real  Hibernian  humor  in  its  lines.  He  is  an  impetu- 
ous Irish  gentleman  of  the  O'Donnell  Don  type.  On 
his  first  entrance,  he  falls  in  love  with  a  girl's  photo- 
graph, and  declares  that  if  he  met  her  he  would  say  : 
"  I  am  a  plain-spoken  man.  I've  an  estate  in  County 
Claiv.,  with  the  finest  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing 
in  the  country.  I've  a  castle  in  Galway  that  dates 
from  the  days  when  there  were  kings  in  Ireland,  and 
there's  a  banshee  on  the  premises.  I'm  not  a  man 
worthy  to  be  aspiring  to  the  likes  of  you,  but  if  you'll 
have  me.  '  and  so  on.  The  original  of  the  picture 
enters  at  this  point,  and  sixty  seconds  after  he  is  pre- 
sented tf  her  he  burst  out :  "  I'm  a  plain-spoken  man. 
I've  an  .state  in  County  Cbr:,  etc.  So  he  is  all 
hrougl  he  play,  impetuous,  q:ick  of  wit  and  elo- 
^peecb,  and  winning  the  spectator's  sym- 
;  with  every  word  he  says.     It  is  the  best  part 


Mr.  Frawley  has  had  yet,  and  his  choice  of  it  goes  to 
show  that  the  role  of  theatrical  manager  has  its  com- 
pensations. 

Mr.  Roberts,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  equally 
good  part,  but  it  is  made  so  entirely  by  his  pres- 
entation of  it.  In  the  first  place,  his  make-up  is  de- 
lightful. He  is  a  big  man,  but  he  appears  a  dozen 
times  bigger  in  his  artistically  padded  coat,  which 
makes  him  look  like  the  Farnese  Hercules  in  a 
coster's  jacket.  His  hat  is  a  marvel  of  the  "  fried - 
egg  "  variety,  the  lines  of  his  skin-tight,  fawn-colored, 
spring-bottom  trousers  are  accentuated  by  a  sinuous 
black  stripe  down  the  seam,  and  from  the  massive 
gold  cable  that  crosses  his  brocaded  waistcoat  de- 
pends a  "charm"  that  looks  like  a  young  gold 
trunk.  Altogether  he  is  a  rare  and  radiant  vision  of 
the  British  "pug."  and  in  voice,  gesture,  and  ex- 
pression he  realizes  it  in  a  thoroughly  artistic  manner. 
He  called  forth  the  heartiest  applause  of  the  even- 
ing, and  deservedly,  for  his  Toby  Crockitt,  "The 
Gripper,"  is  a  very  clever  creation. 

Mr.  Bell  was  not  so  happy  as  the  husband.  He 
lacked  the  lightness  of  touch  necessary  for  the  part ; 
but  we  may  expect  more  satisfactory  work  of  him 
when  he  has  an  emotional  role,  as  he  has  shown 
by  his  work  with  the  Palmer  companies.  Mr. 
Edwards,  as  Carbury,  the  father-in-law,  gave  an  en- 
joyable impersonation  of  the  gay  old  boy  who  is 
ruled  by  a  shrill- tongued  wife,  and  Eleanor  Carey 
was  satisfactory  in  that  matronly  role.  Madeleine 
Bouton,  as  the  neglected  wife,  looked  and  dressed 
the  part  better  than  she  acted  it  ;  in  fact,  her  place 
in  the  company  would  seem  to  be  due  rather  to  her 
beauty  and  style  than  to  any  particular  histrionic 
ability.  Fanchon  Campbell  rather  missed  her  op- 
portunities as  the  inginue  charmer  of  the  inflammable 
Irishman.  The  others  in  the  cast — Maud  Winter  as 
a  maid,  David  Conger  as  a  clerk,  and  John  T. 
Burke  as  the  cinematograph  man — had  httle  to  do  ; 
but  Mr.  Burke  gave  indications  of  being  able  to 
acquit  himself  satisfactorily  in  a  more  important  r61e. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Illustrated  American. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  n,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  That  was  an  excellent  de- 
fense you  made  in  your  issue  of  June  6th  against  the 
attack  made  upon  you  by  the  Illustrated  American. 
But  I  think,  for  one,  that  you  gave  rather  too  much 
of  your  valuable  space  to  the  subject.  After  all,  what 
does  it  matter  to  you  what  the  Illustrated  American 
thinks  of  your  attitude  ?  That  paper  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  hosts  of  other  journals  and  newspapers 
published  in  this  country.  They  do  not  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  right-thinking,  intelligent  American 
citizen.  That  paper  has  been  a  failure  from  the  very 
start.  It  has  had  more  money  sunk  in  it  than  any 
other  paper  perhaps,  and  here  recently  it  was  sold 
out — the  whole  kit  and  boodle — for  eleven  hundred 
dollars.  Such  a  paper  has  no  public.  It  has  never 
been  able  to  create  a  public,  no  doubt  because  of  its 
misnomer.  The  un-American  will  not  take  it  because 
of  its  title,  and  the  real  American  will  not  suffer  it, 
because  he  knows  it  to  be  unworthy.  If  it  were  to 
take  your  suggestion  and  make  its  name  the  Illus- 
trated Un-American,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  save" 
itself  from  the  utter  failure  and  bankruptcy  that  must 
come,  by  reason  of  its  then  acquiring  a  reading  pub- 
lic among  those  mighty  hosts  of  ignorant  and  un- 
American  foreigners  who  make  up  our  population  so 
largely,  and  who,  if  the  truth  were  realized,  are  the 
supporters  of  those  ' '  yellow  "  journals  that  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  civilized  communities  in  which  they 
appear. 

Altogether,  the  Illustrated  American  was  un- 
worthy of  your  steel,  and  anything  it  might  say  would 
carry  no  weight  with  any  one  who  knows  the  intense, 
high-minded  Americanism  which  characterizes  the 
Argonaut,  and  the  honest,  thoughtful,  and  rational 
expression  of  opinion  it  gives  to  all  matters  which  are 
considered  worthy  of  its  columns. 

Believe  me  to  be  very  truly  yours,        H.  M. 

Our  American  Marine  Corps. 
"  Honor  wltert  Jionor  is  due?' 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal., 
June  14,  1898. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  Argonaut,  as  discern- 
ing as  it  is  fair,  has  doubtless  observed  that  while  all 
the  delay  and  fuss  are  being  made  over  organizing 
large  armies  of  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  we  read  that  a  modest  and  un- 
assuming force  of  six  hundred  marines  under 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Huntington,  without  fuss  or 
feathers,  support  or  reinforcement,  has  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  fought  its  way  through  a  Cuban 
jungle,  thrown  up  intrenchments,  and,  after  eighteen 
hours'  continuous  fighting,  established  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  a  hostile  province  held  by  twenty  thousand 
Spanish  troops. 

These  marines — of  whom  the  people  at  large 
rarely  hear,  and  when  they  do  usually  confound 
them  with  "blue-jackets"  (sailors) — were  concen- 
trated in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  call 
was  issued,  equipped  and  organized  for  service  as  a 
battalion  from  six  different  and  widely  separated 
posts  on  the  Atlantic,  embarked  and  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Key  West  Ike  very  day  war  was  declared. 
After  being  held  in  readiness  ever  since  their  arrival 
until  a  propitious  opportunity,  they  were  thrown  on 
shore  under  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  without  asking  or 
receiving  any  assistance  or  support  from  the  "grand  " 
army  mobilizing  at  Tampa,  and  which  did  not  move 
until  the  first  position  had  been  actually  won  by  this 
handful  of  marines. 

When  the  "  Rough  Riders,  "  Dandy  Dudes,"  and 
tinsel  brigadiers  arrive  on  the  scene,  they  will  assume 
(and  likely  receive)  all  the  glory  for  which  Hunting- 
ton's marines  have  fought,  bled,  and  died.  And 
they— their  claims— will  drop  out  of  the  press  dis- 


patches and  reports  until  it  is  necessary  to  make  an- 
other landing  at  an  exposed  point,  and  "pave  the 
way  "  for  the  conquering  hosts. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion  of  one  bombardment,  that  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  by  the  British  fleet  under  Sir  Beauchamp  Sey- 
mour ;  there  were  no  troops  to  support  the  fleet,  and 
while  numerous  gilt-edged  generals  were  "organizing 
and  tom-fooling."  the  admiral  found  it  necessary  to 
land  a  handful  of  sailors  and  marines  to  hold  the  city 
against  one  hundred  thousand  insurgents,  under 
Arabi  Pasha,  and  two  hundred  thousand  terrorized 
inhabitants.  For  the  second  time  an  American  ad- 
miral said  "Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  and  the 
American  marines  joined  with  the  British  and  held 
the  city,  until  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  army, 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  brass  bands,  arrived. 
Luck  and  Anglo-Saxon  pluck  were  all  that  saved 
the  marines  and  blue-jackets  from  massacre. 

An  American  Marine. 


A  Patriotic  German-American. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Much  has  lately  been  said 
and  written  relative  to  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the 
press  of  Germany  against  America  and  Americans  as 
to  our  right  of  interference  in  Cuba  ;  also  criticising 
our  ability  to  cope  with  any  first-class  power,  not- 
withstanding our  financial  resources,  claiming  our 
army  and  navy  to  be  inferior. 

The  writer,  a  Germ  an -American,  can  not  refrain, 
therefore,  from  begging  you  to  permit  him,  through 
your  estimable  columns,  to  assert  that  the  Germans 
who  have  resided  in  this  country  a  number  of  years 
and  enjoy  the  freedom  and  opportunity  to  make  a 
livelihood  in  this  grand  republic,  with  perhaps  very 
few  exceptions,  are  as  loyal  to  their  adopted  country 
as  all  good  Americans.  In  the  first  place,  the 
European  powers,  and  especially  Germany,  have  no 
right  to  criticise  America  for  our  present  war  with 
Spain,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  opinions  at 
home  as  to  whether  the  Cubans  are  worth  the  good 
blood  and  money  spent  in  their  behalf,  which  in  the 
foreign  criticism  cuts  no  figure  ;  their  fear  is  ap- 
parently that  the  United  States,  through  conquest, 
might  acquire  Spanish  possessions  that  they  had  an 
eye  on  themselves,  and  the  consequent  fear  that 
American  commerce  would  increase  at  the  imaginary 
expense  of  the  Germans.  The  German  criticism  of 
our  army  and  navy  is  not  only  premature  but  grossly 
unjust — premature  because  they  did  not  wait  long 
enough  to  enable  the  army  to  show  what  it  is  made 
of,  which  was  also  the  case  with  our  navy  until  it  had 
occasion  to  show  what  it  could  do — and  unjust,  be- 
cause the  press  of  Germany,  while  satisfied  with  its 
Madrid  dispatches,  consider  even  the  American  official 
dispatches  as  improbable  and  false. 

It  is  lamentably  true  that  there  are  some  Germans 
making  a  good  livelihood  in  this  country  who  are  car- 
ried away  with  their  German  sentiments,  and  are  too 
narrow-minded  to  have  a  good  word  for  the  country 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  everything  they  pos- 
sess ;  but,  thank  God.  there  are  not  many.  The 
Germans  in  this  country  in  general  are  so  disgusted 
with  the  unjust  and  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
man press  that  it  can  be  relied  upon  that  the  kindly 
feelings  which  they  hitherto  have  had  for  their  Father- 
land have,  in  consequence,  been  wiped  out,  so  that 
this  war  will  be  the  cause  of  making  the  German- 
Americans  true  Americans  with  heart  and  soul. 

Germ  an- American. 


Good  for  the  San  Francisco  Ladies. 
TLditors  Argonaut  :  Having  read  your  recent 
editorials  on  the  attitude  of  the  French  toward  the 
American  people,  I  thought  you  would  he  interested 
to  leam  that  a  movement  has  been  started  among 
San  Francisco  women  to  use  only  domestic  goods  as 


Schillings  Best 

baking    powder    does    the    most 
work  to  the  cent. 
Tea  is  the  finest  you  can  get  for 
the  money. 

Coffee    is    not    strong    but    de- 
licious. 

Extract    is    the    strongest    and 
finest — no  exception. 
Spice,  like  extract, 

Saves  Money 


APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 

The  worker  can't  afford  to 
do  a  job  with  any  other. 
Some  jobs  he  can't  do  well, 
and  some  he  can't  do  at  all, 
with  common  irons. 

Apollo  is  perfect  and 
workable  ;  others  less  per- 
fect and  far  less  workable. 

Apollo  jobbers  carry  large 
stocks    and    get     anything 
special  immediately. 
Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


far  as  possible.  The  movement  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
but  already  we  are  met  with  difficulties  and  decep- 
tions. The  merchants  are  not  supplied  with  domestic 
goods,  and  the  clerks  find  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  to  suppress  the  word  "French,"  and  calmly 
assure  the  purchaser  that  she  is  getting  a  good  Ameri- 
can article.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  connoisseurs 
in  French  goods  will  undoubtedly  be  imposed  on. 
How  can  that  be  remedied  ? 

Dare  you  ask  the  men  to  give  up  French  luxuries, 
also?  Will  the  gourmets  among  them  forswear 
champagne,  palis,  and  other  delicacies  ad  infinitum, 
ad  nauseam.  Yours  in  sympathy, 

Mrs. . 

My  name  is  not  for  publication. 


Going  to  the  Country  ? 

Take  a  KODAK  with  you.  Its  records 
will  recall  pleasant  incidents  of  your  va- 
cation. 

Kodaks  $5.00 — $35.00. 

Also  Poco,  Premo,  and  other  Cameras 
$5.00 — $50.00. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

OPT,C,ANS<H0T^P,C=U, 

64z  Market  St    instruments. 

U1DIR  CMOniCLfc    Bu'lD'*(_- 

TIVOLI    OPI3KA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.  -Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Nights  of  Our  Patriotic  Operatic  Spectacle,  "An 
American  Hero."    "  Up  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Times." 
Next   Week— Production    Par   Excellence— The  Oriental 
Spectacular  Extravaganza, 

-:-   ALI    BABA   -:- 

A   New   Burlesque  Upon  an  Old  Subject.     Great   Cast. 
Superb  Scenery.    Gorgeous  Costumes.    Sparkling  Music. 

Popular  Prices .35  and  60  cents 

No  Telephone. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


To-Night  and  Sunday,  Last  Times  "Number  Nine." 

Next  Monday,  Second  Week  Frawley  Company. 

Presenting  Bronson  Howard's  Comedy  Drama, 

-:-   ARISTOCRACY   -:- 

In  Preparation **  Fort  Frayne." 

ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

This   Saturday   and  To-Morrow,   Sunday,   and  all   Next 

Week. 

Lewis   Morrison   in  his  Original  Creation  of 

Count  D'Mornay. 

-:-  A  CELEBRATED  CASE  -:- 

Week  of  June  27th.  Lewis  Morrison  in  bis  Patriotic  Play, 
*'  The  Nation's  Defenders." 

ORPHEUM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday,  June  20th. 
A  Superb  New  Bill.  The  Four  Cohans,  America's 
Cleverest  Comedians,  in  a  new  Act ;  Tim  Murphy  S: 
Company  in  a  Farce  Introducing  Impersonations  of 
Famous  Actors ;  the  Two  Great  Judges,  in  an  Entirely 
New  Line  of  Acrobatic  Feats  ;  Miss  Fanny  Wentworth, 
London's  Society  Entertainer ;  Carlin  &  Clark,  Gro- 
tesque German  Comedians  ;  Wills  &.  Loretto,  Alburtus 
&  Bartram,  Katie  Rooney  and  John  Harding,  and  the 
Sa  Vans.  Reserved  seats,  25c. ;  Balcony,  10c. ;  Opera 
Chairs  and  Box  seats,  50c.  Matinees  Wednesday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday. 


MT.    TAMALPAI8 

SCEKTIC       H.-A_IXj-\*7\A_"3r 

(Via  Sansallto  Ferry.) 
Leave    San   Francisco,   commencing   May   1,    1898. 
WKKK  DAYS— 9:30  a.  in.  ;  1:46,  5:15  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,  10:00,  11:30,  a.  m.  : 
1:46,  3:30  p.  m.  Bound  Trip  from  Mill  Val- 
ley, SI. 00. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann- 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

8 ATT,  DUCK-ALL   NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 

DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28j4-mch  Dock,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


SOME  PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST   PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  izmos $6.00 

"  6  "    3.00 

3  "     1.5° 

1  "     65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

WeeklyCall xa  "     1.J0 

"    6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"Aristocracy"  at  the  Columbia. 
The  new  Frawley  Company  in  F.  C.  Burnand's 
comedy.  "  Number  Nine,"  has  drawn  crowded  houses 
to  the  Columbia  Theatre  during  the  week.  The 
piece  is  full  of  clever  lines  and  situations,  and  the 
company  gives  a  smooth  and  artistic  performance, 
"  Number  Nine"  will  be  given  for  the  last  time  on 
Sunday  night. 

The  second  week  will  be  devoted  to  Bronson 
Howard's  comedy-drama,  "Aristocracy,"  in  which 
Blanche  Walsh  appeared  in  the  leading  role  in  this 
city  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered also  that  it  was  because  the  critics  failed  to  en- 
thuse over  the  production  that  she  branded  San 
Francisco  as  "jay."  "Aristocracy"  deals  with  the 
efforts  of  a  rich  American  family  to  secure  a  footing 
in  the  social  set  of  Europe.  The  author  has  woven  a 
story  about  three  distinct  love-affairs,  one  being 
sad,  another  highly  amusing,  while  the  third  is  betwixt 
and  between.  The  lines  of  the  play  are  particularly 
bright,  the  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  plot  is 
novel  and  entertaining.  The  scene  of  the  first  act 
takes  place  at  Menlo  Park,  near  San  Francisco, 
the  second  in  London,  and  the  third  and  fourth  in 
New  York. 

The  cast  will  include  Madeleine  Bouton  in  the  role 
of  Diana  Stockton,  which  Blanche  Walsh  created, 
Cora  Tionie,  Eleanor  Carey,  Maude  Winter,  Theo- 
dore Roberts,  T.  Daniel  Frawley,  David  Conger, 
Edward  Bell,  Alfred  Hickman,  John  T.  Burke,  Louis 
Payne,  and  other  members  of  the  company.  An 
elaborate  staging  is  promised,  and  in  the  second  act 
the  ladies  will  appear  in  presentation  gowns  modeled 
after  those  demanded  by  the  etiquette  of  the  English 
court. 

The  Tivoli's  New  Extravaganza. 

"  An  American  Hero  "  has  proved  a  stroDg  card  at 
the  Tivoli,  Edwin  Stevens  as  the  old  tar,  Edith  Hall 
as  Little  Pete,  and  Louise  Royce  as  the  tyrannical 
Arabella,  being  especially  good.  Sunday  evening 
will  end  the  run  of  Planquelte's  pretty  opera,  and  on 
Monday  evening  the  Tivoli's  midsummer  burlesque, 
"  Ali  Baba  ;  or,  Cassim  and  the  Forty  Thieves,"  will 
be  presented.  The  music  is  by  Lecocq,  with  addi- 
tions by  Max  Hirschfeld.  John  Philip  Sousa,  Victor 
Herbert.  Reginald  de  Koven,  and  others,  and  the  ex- 
travaganza has  been  written  and  arranged  up  to  date 
by  George  E.  Lask. 

The  plot  tells  the  story  of  Ali  Baba,  a  poor  wood- 
cutter, who  is  indebted  to  his  rich  cousin,  Cassim. 
In  a  fit  of  despair  he  is  about  to  commit  suicide, 
but  is  saved  by  his  faithful  slave,  Morgiana.  Later 
he  happens  upon  a  band  of  forty  thieves  and  over- 
hears the  password  which  enables  him  to  enter  their 
famous  cavern.  During  their  departure  he  helps 
himself  to  their  treasure  and  goes  back  to  Bagdad. 
Here  his  Cousin  Cassim  overhears  him  telling  Mor- 
giana where  he  obtained  his  riches,  and  he  also  de- 
termines to  increase  his  wealth  by  stealing  from  the 
robbers.  He  visits  the  cave  and  fills  his  pockets  and 
turban  with  gold  and  gems  ;  but,  forgetting  the  pass- 
word, he  is  discovered  by  the  thieves.  Through  the 
connivance  of  a  former  clerk  his  escape  is  effected, 
and  he  arrives  in  Bagdad  in  time  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage of  his  wife,  Zobeide,  to  Ah"  Baba,  who,  in  the 
meantime,  has  been  discovered  by  the  thieves,  but  is 
saved  by  Morgiana.  During  the  last  act  the  com- 
plications are  cleared  up,  and  all  ends  happily. 

The  cast  includes  Louise  Royce  as  the  faithful 
Morgiana  ;  Edith  Hall  as  Cassim's  wife,  Zobeide  ; 
Georgie  Cooper  as  the  apprentice,  Mesrour  ;  Han- 
nah Davis  as  So-So,  a  slave-girl ;  John  J.  Rafiael  as 
Ali  Baba,  the  poor  wood-cutter  ;  Edwin  Stevens  as 
Absalom  Abraham  Cassim,  his  rich  cousin  ;  Arthur 
Boyce  as  Saladin.  Cassim's  clerk  ;  Charles  T.  Swick- 
ard  as  the  chief  of  the  forty  thieves  ;  and  Phil  Bran- 
son as  his  first  lieutenant,  Zizi.  Special  scenery  has 
been  painted  by  Oscar  L.  Fest,  and  Frank  Burkhardt 
has  devised  some  novel  mechanical  effects.  Edwin 
Stevens  will  introduce  a  new  song,  "Fire,  Fire, 
Fire !  "  which  is  expected  to  make  a  hit,  and  a  trio 
composed  of  Edith  Hall,  William  Henri,  and  Edwin 
Stevens  will  do  "  The  Yankee  Doodle  Boys  "  in  the 
last  act. 


Second  Week  of  "A  Celebrated  Case." 
Lewis  Morrison's  season  of  romantic  melodrama 
has  indeed  proved  popular,  and  a  large  audience 
witnessed  bis  excellent  revival  of  "  A  Celebrated 
Case."  Great  opportunities  were  offered  Mr.  Mor- 
rison in  the  dual  role,  and  he  certainly  made  the  most 
of  them,  drawing  an  effective  contrast  between  the 
brutal,  murderous  camp-follower,  Lazure,  in  the  pro- 
logue, and  the  courtly,  shrewd  Count  de  Mornay  in 
the  play.  Florence  Roberts  was  the  Adrienne,  the 
convict's  daughter,  and  played  it  with  womanly  ten- 
derness and  feeling.  Gertrude  Foster  was  forceful  and 
convincing  as  Valentine  in  the  play,  and  quite  a 
pleasing  Madeline  in  the  prologue.  Jean  Renaud, 
the  galley  slave,  was  in  the  hands  of  Wright  Hunt- 
ington, who  brought  out  the  pathos  of  the  role  ad- 
mirably. The  other  characters  were  impersonated  by 
Wallace  Shaw,  Mrs-  Bates,  Mrs.  Adele  Clark,  Clar- 
ence Montaine,  and  Frank  Denithorne,  who  did 
good  work. 

Owing  to  the  great  success  of  this  revival,  "A 
Celebrated  Case "  will  be  continued  another  week, 
the  only  difference  in  the  cast  being  that  of  Miss 
Roberts  and  Miss  Foster,  who  will  exchange  charac- 
ters,  the    former   assuming    the    rdle  of  Valentine 


de  Mornay,  which  will  enable  her  to  be  seen  to  better 
advantage. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  pres- 
entation of  "The  Nation's  Defenders,"  which  is  to 
be  presented  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  on  June 
27th.  It  deals  with  the  incidents  of  the  present  strife 
with  Spain,  two  of  the  scenes  being  laid  in  this  city 
and  Manila. 


The  Orpheum. 

The  bill  at  the  Orpheum  has  been  an  especially 
varied  and  entertaining  one  during  the  past  week. 
One  of  the  new  features  was  Fanny  Wentworth,  a 
London  musical-sketch  artist,  who  was  well  received. 
Carlin  and  Clark  are  excellent  exponents  of  German 
comedy,  and  became  immediate  favorites  with  the 
gallery.  Ezra  Kendall  seems  to  possess  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  jokes  and  humorous  stories,  which 
are  received  with  roars  of  laughter.  Others  on  the 
programme  were  the  Sa  Vans,  comedy  acrobats  ; 
Katie  Rooney  and  Harding  in  catchy  songs,  sprightly 
dances,  and  clever  imitations  ;  Alburtus  and  Bartram, 
the  club-swingers  ;  Wills  and  Loretto,  the  tramp  and 
the  gay  soubrette  ;  the  Musical  Johnstons,  xylophone 
players  ;  and  the  La  Mont  Family,  celebrated  acro- 
bats. 

Next  week  there  will  be  three  new  novelties  on  the 
programme,  including  the  Four  Cohans,  the  clever 
comedians,  in  a  new  act  ;  Tim  Murphy  and  company 
in  a  farce  introducing  impersonations  of  famous 
actors ;  and  the  Two  Great  Judges  in  an  entirely 
new  line  of  acrobatic  feats.  The  hold-overs  will  be 
Miss  Fanny  Wentworth,  Carlin  and  Clark,  Wills  and 
Loretto,  Alburtus  and  Bartram,  Katie  Rooney  and 
John  Harding,  and  the  Sa  Vans. 


Notes. 
After  the  run  of  "Ali  Baba"  at  the  Tivoli,  "The 
Circus  Queen,"  an  operatic  fantasia  in  three  acts, 
will  be  presented. 

Lewis  Morrison  will  play  "Frederick  the  Great" 
at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  after  the  run  of  "The 
Nation's  Defenders." 

Glen  MacDonough's  comedy,  "The  Prodigal 
Father."  will  be  the  attraction  at  the  California  The- 
atre commencing  Sunday  night,  June  19th. 

De  Wolf  Hopper  will  be  seen  next  season  in  "  The 
Charlatan,"  by  Sousa  and  Klein.  The  scene  is  in 
Russia,  and  the  leading  character  is  a  pretended 
magician. 

Laura  Joyce  Bell  made  her  vaudeville  dehut  at  the 
Pleasure  Palace,  New  York,  a  fortnight  ago,  in  a 
musical  sketch  entitled  "The  New  Prima  Donna  ; 
or.  Up  Goes  the  Price  of  Milk." 

Frawley  has  received  the  manuscript  of  the  drama- 
tized story,  "Told  in  the  Hills."  "Fort  Frayne," 
the  new  military  drama,  by  Brigadier-General  Charles 
King,  will  be  produced  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in 
the  near  future. 

Forbes  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  will 
play  in  June  an  English  translation  of  Maeterlinck's 
"Pellearand  Melisande"  in  London.  George  Mere- 
dith's novel,  "The  Egoist,"  has  been  made  into  a 
play  for  their  use. 

The  one  week's  tour  of  the  all-star  Lambs'  Com- 
pany brought  their  receipts  to  sixty-one  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  net  profit,  which  is  to  go  toward  raising 
the  debt  on  the  club-house,  will  be  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Maud  Northam,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  J. 
Northam,  who  went  on  the  stage  last  year,  becoming 
a  member  of  Mme.  Modjeska's  company,  was  mar- 
ried in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y-,  a  fortnight  ago,  to  Thomas 
M.  Reilly,  the  treasurer  of  the  Modjeska  com- 
pany. 

For  the  season  of  French  comic  opera  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House  several  new  people  will  be 
brought  from  the  East  " Girofl£-Girofla,"  "Ma- 
dame Angot,"  "  Grand  Duchess,"  "  La  P^richole," 
"  La  Belle  Helene,"  "  Barbe-BIeu,"  and  "  Luzette" 
will  be  given. 

A  summer  burlesque  entitled  "  Cook's  Tour"  has 
been  put  on  at  Koster  &  Bial's,  in  New  York,  in 
which  Josephine  Hall,  Ada  Lewis,  Georgia  Cain,  and 
Eddie  Girard  had  leading  rdles.  On  the  opening 
night  May  Irwin,  Marie  Dressier,  Verona  Jarbeau, 
Isadore  Rush,  and  Anna  Held  occupied  boxes. 

The  tour  of  Ada  Rehan  and  the  Daly  Company 
has  closed  for  this  season,  and  the  company  has  dis- 
banded.  Blanche  Bates,  who  played  seconds  to 
Ada  Rehan  on  tour,  has  been  the  recipient  of  two 
splendid  offers.  One  was  from  Seymour  Hicks  to 
create  the  leading  r6fe  in  his  revival  of  Sothem's 
"  The  Highest  Bidder,"  in  London  ;  another  being 
from  Will  H.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  for  the  leading  rdle 
in  a  new  naval  drama,  which  she  has  accepted. 

Annie  Russell  is  the  latest  American  actress  to  win 
recognition  in  London.  She  has  been  appearing  in 
Mildred  Dowling's  little  one-act  comedy,  ' '  Dangerfield 
'95,"  which  was  used  as  a  curtain-raiser  to  William 
Gillette's  "  Too  Much  Johnson."  Such  was  her  suc- 
cess that  a  few  matinee  performances  of  Bret  Hartes 
"  Sue  "  were  arranged,  and,  according  to  a  dispatch 
dated  June  nth,  "She  accomplished  what  no  act- 
ress, English  or  foreign,  has  ever  done  in  London  be- 
fore— reduced  a  whole  house  to  tears.  To-day's 
newspaper  notices  of  her  performance  are  such  a 


chorus  of  unstinted  encomiums  as  has  never  before 
been  given  to  a  new-comer  on  the  London  stage." 

Robert  Downing  has  temporarily  forsaken  the 
legitimate  and  is  appearing  in  vaudeville  at  Keith's. 
New  York,  in  the  arena  scene  from  "The  Gladiator," 
which  he  has  arranged  so  as  to  tell  an  intelligible  story 
to  the  audience.  He  has  an  efficient  company  of  his 
own.  and  carries  enough  special  scenery  to  represent 
the  Roman  arena  effectively.  Faustina  and  Nao- 
damia  are  among  the  speaking  characters,  and  the 
opposing  gladiator  is  a  muscular  and  active  young 
man. 

Otis  Skinner,  who  has  been  appearing  in  the  re- 
i  vival  of  "Shenandoah"  at  McVicker's  Theatre, 
I  Chicago,  is  to  appear  with  Joseph  Jefferson  next 
I  September  in  "The  Rivals,"  playing  the  part  of 
j  Captain  Absolute.  The  tour  will  include  about 
!  fourteen  weeks.  This  engagement  completed,  as  it 
,'  will  be  by  the  first  of  January.  Mr.  Skinner  resumes 
his  own  starring  tour  with  a  beautiful  modern  play 
!  and  a  stronger  supporting  company  than  he  has  ever 
I  had. 

An  excellent  company  is  being  engaged  to  support 
Viola  Allen  in  her  forthcoming  starring  tour,  when 
she  will  be  seen  in  Hall  Caine's  "The  Christian"  in 
the  tole  of  Glory.  George  Woodward,  with  some 
adroit  acting  to  his  credit,  and  Marie  Bates,  whose 
vivid  performance  of  the  part  of  the  old  Irish  crone 
in  "Jimmy  Fadden  "  gave  her  transitory  fame  two 
years  ago,  are  already  under  contract.  Frank  Worth- 
ing and  Joseph  Holland  may  be  members  of  the 
company. 

In  a  recent  interview  in  Chicago,  Frederick  Warde 
said : 

"I  am  very  happy  over  the  prospects  of  my  re- 
union with  Mr.  James,  and  the  addition  of  Mme. 
Rhea  to  the  combination  is  also  pleasing.  My  new 
managers,  Wagenhals  and  Kemper,  have  been  very 
solicitous  for  my  welfare.  They  are  young  men  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  department  of  the 
profession,  and  I'm  sure  I'll  be  very  happy  in  my 
new  surroundings.  I  shall  play  Iago,  Macbeth, 
Mark  Antony,  and  Joseph  in  '  School  for  Scandal.' 
Our  tour  will  embrace  the  principal  cities  from  coast 
to  coast." 

Ferris  Hartman's  starring  tour  has  turned  out  dis- 
astrously. It  opened  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  first 
week  it  did  an  excellent  business.  The  second  was  a 
fizzle.  The  profits  on  the  fortnight,  however,  were 
sufficient  to  pay  for  about  seven  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  new  scenery  purchased  in  this  city.  The 
nights  in  Oakland  and  San  Jose  netted  good  returns, 
but  after  this  the  balances  were  all  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger.  Hartman,  undiscouraged  by  bis  pres- 
ent failure,  intends  to  storm  New  York  in  September. 
The  Bijou,  May  Irwin's  theatre,  will  be  the  scene  of 
his  nest  endeavor. 


Oscar  Hammer5tein's  Downfall. 

As  has  been  so  often  predicted,  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  has  practically  lost  his  big  building  known  as 
Olympia,  in  New  York.  There  was  a  mortgage  of 
$900,000  against  it,  and,  while  the  land  and  building 
cost  nearly  $2,225  o00.  'l  would  probably  not  bring 
more  than  $1,000,000.  The  $100,000  thus  remaining 
to  his  credit  will  about  pay  the  interest  charges, 
lawyers'  fees,  etc.  There  are  few  who  can  face  a  loss 
of  a  million  with  perfect  equanimity,  but  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  does  not  seem  to  be  discouraged,  and  he 
declares  it  is  his  intention  to  start  in  and  try  to  make 
another  fortune.  As  a  starter  he  has  organized  two 
companies.  The  first,  known  as  the  Hammer- 
stein  Theatrical  Construction  Company,  will  erect 
playhouses  throughout  the  world.  The  other,  known 
as  the  Hammerstein  Amusement  Company,  will  sell 
and  produce  comic  operas. 

Much  sympathy  with  Mr.  Hammerstein  in  his 
troubles  at  the  Olympia  is  expressed  in  theatrical 
circles,  and  a  giant  testimonial  is  to  be  given  him. 


Rigid  Rules  Enforced. 
Veterinaries  of  the  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co. 
examine  cows  supplying  milk  for  the  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  to  guard  against  any 
contamination.  Send  for  "  Infant  Health."  In- 
formation valuable  to  every  mother. 


Irving  and  Ellen  Terry. 

For  the  past  year  there  have  been  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  were  to 
end  their  long  professional  association,  but  no  posi- 
tive verifications  could  be  found.  Now,  however,  it 
is  announced  that  Ellen  Terry  has  been  engaged  by 
Beerbohm  Tree,  to  play  the  part  of  Constance  in  his 
projected  production  of  "  King  John."  Mr.  Tree 
has  been  living's  most  dangerous  rival  for  several 
years,  and  his  position  has  been  strengthened  recently 
by  his  production  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  which  is  said  to 
be  still  the  sensational  feature  of  the  London  season. 
This  is  to  be  followed  by  an  equally  elaborate  per- 
formance of  "  King  John."  Sir  Henry,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  met  with  a  succession  of  failures  since  his 
return  from  this  country.  "Cymbeline,"  "Mme. 
Sans-Gene,"  and  "  Peter  the  Great"  were  unsuccess- 
ful. It  is  said  that  "  The  Medicine  Man,"  his  latest 
novelty,  promises  to  have  little  permanent  prosperity. 
During  the  season  just  ended  he  has  relied  chiefly  on 
the  revival  of  the  old  plays  in  his  repertoire- 

A  prominent  New  York  manager,  who  is  acquainted 
with  Sir  Henry  living's  affairs,  recently  said  to  a  Sun 
reporter : 

"  It  is  perfectly  well  understood  in  London  that  the 
failure  of  '  Madame  Sans-Gene'  was  owing  to  Miss 
Terry's  performance  of  the  rdle,  which  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  everybody  who  saw  it.  There  was 
much  the  same  impression  about  her  acting  of 
Imogen,  and  there  was  nothing  that  she  contributed 
to  'Peter  the  Great"  to  lessen  the  failure  of  that 
drama.  'Madame  Sans-Gene'  was  postponed  sev- 
eral times  merely  because  she  was  not  prepared  to 
act  the  role.  Loyalty  to  their  old  favorites  usually 
prevents  any  reference  to  those  matters  in  London, 
but  it  was  seen  here  during  the  last  appearances  of 
Sir  Henry  and  Miss  Terry  that  she  was  not  at 
her  best,  and  in  the  older  plays  was  doing  very  little 
to  increase  her  popularity.  She  had  grown  notori- 
ously indifferent  to  the  texts  of  parts  that  she  had 
acted  for  many  years,  and  her  improvisations  were 
frequently  remarkable  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  her  audiences.  She  was  equally  careless  about 
details,  and  sometimes  her  costumes  were  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  standard  that  was  maintained  by  all 
other  members  of  the  company.  This  was  not  so 
marked  in  any  of  the  plays  as  in  '  Charles  I.,'  which 
was  acted  several  times  in  the  last  engagement  of  the 
company  here.  Persons  who  remembered  Miss  Terry 
from  her  earlier  visits  could  still  find  much  in  her  per- 
formances that  delighted  them.  But  those  who  had 
never  seen  her  before  were,  at  least,  disappointed  by 
her  indifference  to  her  appearance  on  the  stage  and 
her  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the  performances. 
All  of  the  plays  which  Sir  Henry  has  produced  within 
recent  years  have  bad  to  be  selected,  of  course,  with 
a  view  to  her  preferences.  In  *  Peter  the  Great ' 
her  part  was  very  brief,  and  in  the  latest  play  she 
is  said  to  have  but  one  important  scene.  While  her 
secession  from  the  Lyceum  may  prove  of  greater 
temporary  advantage  to  Beerbom  Tree,  it  will  make 
future  success  easier  to  Irving  in  many  ways." 


At  last  it  is  settled  that  Coquelin  and  the  company 
of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  are  to  appear  in  London 
next  month  in  M.  Rostand's  celebrated  play, 
"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  Coquelin's  agents  have  for 
some  months  past  been  endeavoring  to  arrange  for 
a  short  production  there  of  this  greatest  Parisian  suc- 
cess of  modern  times,  but  until  now  the  celebrated 
French  actor's  terms  have  been  so  high  as  to  render 
them  impossible  of  acceptance  by  those  managers 
who  had  theatres  to  let  in  the  summer.  Until  lately 
his  terms  were  roughly  as  follows :  Coquelin  to 
furnish  all  the  company,  scenery,  costumes,  and 
accessories  ;  the  London  management  to  supply  the- 
atre, staff,  lighting,  and  advertisements  ;  M.  Coquelin 
to  take  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  with  a 
guarantee  that  the  same  should  not  amount  to  less 
than  one  thousand  pounds  a  week  ;  the  London  man- 
agement to  receive  what  remained  after  these  terms 
had  been  fulfilled. 


Dividend  Notice. 


San  Francisco  savings  union,  533 
California  Street,  comer  Webb. — For  the  half-year 
ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  i3o8,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  per  an  nam  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  on 
term  deposits  and  three  and  one-third  (3^)  per  cent,  on 
ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Fri- 
day, July  1,  1898. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


TWO    FAMOUS    SUMMER    RESORTS 


-EEPBESEXTniG     THE- 


MOUNTAIN    INTERIOR    AND    SEASHORE    OF    CENTRAL    CALIFORNIA 

BOTH     CSDEK     OSE     MANAGEMENT— NOTED     FOE    ITS     EFFICIENCY 

...HOTEL    DEL     MONTE  . . . 

MONTEREY,    CAL. 

Magnificent    Surroundings— Warm    Salt    Water 

Bathing— Fine   Service — Moderate    Charges. 

Now  Conducted  on  the  American  Plan. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

AND    SODA    SPRINGS 

Located  In  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Shasta 
Region— 320  MileB  from  San  Francisco— Ele- 
vation 2,100  Feet  — Reasonable  Rates  and 
Superior  Accommodations. 

For  further  information,  address 

GEO.  SCHO.VEW.UD,  Manager. 
HOTEL  DEL' MONTE,      [TAVERN  CAS 
Monterey,  Cat  |      Castle  Cra^, 
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June  20,  18 


VANITY  FAIR. 


SWEET  GIRL  GRADUATES. 

A  mass  of  fluffy,  shimmering  clothes, 

A  half- veiled  eye,  a  pose  sedate, 
A  gown  of  white,  a  cheek  of  rose, 

Behold  !  the  sweet  girl  graduate. 
And  one — she  may  be  wise  ;  I'm  sure 

She's  pretty  ;  that  is  plain  to  see — 
Sits  on  the  stage  with  look  demure. 

Fair  Mabel  is  an  s.  g.  g. 

Her  standing  high  ?    No  doubt  it's  true 

In  music,  art,  she's  something  great. 
She  well  can  "  oui  "  and  "  parlez  vous," 

She  knows  about  each  potentate. 
Hence  the  diploma  she'll  receive 

Is  fraught  with  honor,  all  aver  ; 
And  yet — and  yet — I  do  believe 

Quite  different  marks  I'd  give  to  her. 

"  E,"  excellent,  on  gen'ral  wiles, 

On  flirting  she  should  have  an  "  S," 
Which  means  superior.     Her  smiles 

Are  "  A,"  angelic,  nothing  less. 
On  using  eyes,  an  "  F,"  for  fine — 

Past- mistress  in  this  study,  she. 
On  figure,  "  D," — stands  for  divine — 

I  say  it  with  a  big,  round  D. 

On  kissing— O  ye  gods  I  that  I, 

Her  favorite  tutor  might  be  styled  !— 
I  can  not  place  her  rank  too  high — 
So  "  P,"  for  perfect,  is  quite  mild  ! 
'  M.  S.,"  My  Sweetheart,  I  should  say 
Is  an  appropriate  degree. 
Take  heed  !    All  records  must  give  way 
When  Mabel  is  an  s.  g.  g. 

— Edwin  L.  Sabin  in  Puck. 


A  marked  feature  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  during  the 
fashionable  season  just  passed,  was  the  short  skirt 
used  by  women  for  walking  and  all  general  out-of- 
door  wear  (says  a  writer  in  the  Bazar).  The  short 
skirt  was  not  confined  to  bicycle-riders  or  tennis  and 
golf-players.  In  the  streets  of  the  town,  along  its 
promenades,  or  in  the  parks  and  woods,  one  met 
everywhere  smartly  dressed  women  wearing  this  con- 
venient and  comfortable  walking- skirt.  Its  vogue 
was  so  great  as  to  show  something  more  than  a  par- 
ticular preference  for  neatness  and  convenience  in 
walking.  The  skirt  most  worn  was  somewhat  longer 
than  the  bicycle- skirt.  It  comes  just  below  the  shoe- 
tops,  clearing  the  ground  by  about  four  inches.  It 
hangs  in  even  folds,  and  is  of  about  medium  width. 
Many  such  skirts  are  not  bound  on  the  bottom,  but 
faced  with  a  wide  piece  of  the  dress  material,  and 
finished  with  many  rows  of  machine  stitching.  The 
skirts  are  of  cloth  or  mixed  cheviots  of  dark  shades. 
A  very  smart  costume  included  such  a  skirt  of  gray 
cheviot,  with  a  scarlet  jacket  of  smooth-faced  cloth, 
plain  linen  collar  with  tie,  and  a  gray  felt  hat  of 
round,  soft  shape.  For  sea-side  or  mountain  wear 
by  summer  visitors,  or  for  traveling,  or  for  general 
wear  in  the  country  by  those  who  are  much  out-of- 
doors  and  on  foot,  these  short  skirts  are  valuable. 
They  have  always  been  comfortable  and  convenient ; 
but  to  preach  common  sense  on  the  subject  to  those 
who  follow  style  more  than  their  own  ideas  of  what 
is  proper  is  usually  time  and  breath  wasted.  But  if 
the  use  of  the  short  skirts  has  been  stamped  with  the 
approval  of  fashionable  society  people,  their  use  is 
likely  to  increase  this  summer,  and  it  would  be  a 
wise  plan  for  every  woman  who  wishes  to  do  what  is 
correct  in  such  matters  to  see  to  it  that  a  well-made 
short  walking-skirt  is  among  the  necessary  articles 
provided  for  her  summer  outfit. 


A  new  international  match  is  on  the  tapis.  The 
groom  is  Gregoire.A.  de  Wollant,  charge"  d'affaires 
of  the  Russian  legation  at  Washington,  and  the  bride 
to  be  is  Miss  Helen  N.  Tisdel,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful girls  and  social  favorites  of  the  American  capital. 
The  ceremony  waits  only  the  arrival  of  Count 
Cassini,  the  new  Russian  minister,  who  is  expected 
here  before  August.  Mr.  de  Wollant  has  been  a 
great  traveler,  and  has  had  an  extended  diplomatic 
career  in  various  countries.  The  couple  will  go 
abroad  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  the  gentleman 
hopes  to  be  assigned  to  Pekin  or  Tokio,  for  which 
posts  he  has  a  preference. 


The  London  Gentlewoman  is  very  much  incensed 
over  the  indecent  rivalry  of  the  New  York  Journal 
and  World,  "  Until  two  years  ago,"  says  the 
Gentlewoman,  "the  World  conserved  to  itself  the 
business  of  publishing  mammoth-pictured  editions 
abounding  in  offensively  personal  articles  concerning 
men  and  women  prominent  in  social  life.  Then  the 
Journal  entered  the  same  unworthy  field  as  a  rival. 
At  first  the  competition  consisted  in  trying  which  could 
produce  articles  of  the  most  offensively  personal 
nature  ;  now  the  rivalry  includes  the  presence  of  a 
corps  of  special  correspondents  in  London,  who  ap- 
parently deem  it  necessary  to  serve  their  papers  with 
a  similar  supply  of  garbage  alleged  to  be  in  connec- 
tion with  persons  well  known  in  London  society,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  regard  to 
persons  in  New  York  society."  The  Gentlewoman 
gives  two  samples  of  this  unwarranted  and  disgrace- 
ful style  of  "London  correspondence."  "One  is," 
it  says,  "hrm  the  New  York  Journal  of  Sunday, 

March  13th.  and  is  headed,  '  The  Duchess  Of 

(naming  a  '^ell-known  lady),  As  Seen  On  The  Ripley 

Road,  Sh    *ing  Her  Briarwocr  Pipe.'    A  wood-cut 

n ;  reluct)  t   of    one   of    her    grace's    photographs 

ars,  an -],  also  a  picture  of  a  young  woman  lolling 


back  in  a  victoria,  wearing  a  much  beplumed  hat, 
and  puffing  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  a  very  curly  briar, 
supposed  to  be  depicting  the  duchess  on  her  drive." 
The  other  is  also  from  the  Journal,  to  which 
particular  attention  is  drawn  by  way  of  indig- 
nant protest,  and  is  headed  "Wicked  Prin- 
cesses Who  Have  Made  Their  Husbands 
Wretched."  On  this  page  are  reproduced  the 
photographs  of  four  princesses,  one  being  of  English 
birth.  The  writer  begins  :  "Here  are  four  flagrant 
cases  of  wicked  princesses  who  have  brought  shame 
and  misery  to  others."  And  then  the  four  princesses 
are  dealt  with  mercilessly  in  detail  below  their  por- 
traits. "  Even  the  mother  of  one  of  the  princesses, 
a  popular  and  respected  English  gentlewoman,  is  not 
spared,"  continues  the  Gentlewoman.  "It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  to  say,  and  almost  impossible  to 
decide  how  to  act,  in  such  a  case.  One  can  only  offer 
sincere  expressions  of  sympathy  to  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  such  gross  calumny,  and  to  trust  that 
sooner  or  later  a  proper  sense  of  dignity  will  be 
aroused  to  the  extent  of  forcing  a  law  through  the 
New  York  legislature,  forbidding  the  publication  of 
such  wanton  attacks." 

The  anti-American  feeling  in  France,  which  is 
attested  by  every  home-coming  tourist,  and  which 
has  been  accentuated  since  the  American  victory  at 
Manila,  has  been  recognized  by  women  (says  Mar- 
garet Hamilton  Welch  in  the  Bazar).  An  organiza- 
tion which  includes  many  prominent  women,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  about  to  be  formed  in  Washington,  under 
the  title  of  the  Woman's  Patriotic  League.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  indicate  to  France  the  sentiment  of  the 
women  of  this  country  concerning  the  unfriendliness  of 
the  French  people  in  this  crisis.  Women  are  to  be 
urged  to  refrain  from  buying  French  importations — 
notably  costumes  and  wines.  Circulars  are  to  be 
sent  to  all  women's  societies  and  colleges,  and  an 
effort,  too,  is  to  be  made  to  induce  merchants  deal- 
ing in  such  commodities  to  lessen  their  orders.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  a  concerted  action  of  this  kind  would 
mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  French  yearly. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  Florence  Fenwick  Miller 
writes  in  the  Illustrated  London  News:  "A  very 
pretty  quarrel  has  broken  out  between  the  French 
dressmakers  and  their  Transatlantic  patronesses,  the 
American  'smart  set.'  Owing  to  the  strong  sym- 
pathy shown  in  France  by  the  public  generally  with 
Spain  in  the  present  war,  the  American  women  have 
decided  on  a  boycott  of  French  dress-goods.  This  is 
not  a  mere  occasional  personal  decision,  but  has  been 
solemnly  decided  upon  in  a  representative  public 
meeting  held  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  at  which 
about  two  thousand  leading  ladies  were  present,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  all  the  principal  modistes. 
Ringing  speeches  were  made,  and  the  meeting  re- 
solved not  to  purchase  anything  from  French  milliners 
and  _ costumers  for  two  years.  This  self-denying 
ordinance  was  followed  by  another  resolution  passed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  dressmakers'  business, 
who  pledged  themselves  not  to  import  Paris  fashion 
models  or  unmade  goods  for  a  similar  period.  If 
this  stem  decision  should  be  carried  out,  it  will  mean 
a  loss  of  more  than  half  a  million  sterling  in  trade  to 
the  Paris  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  fashion. 
Naturally,  the  Parisian  press  finds  it  an  excellent 
joke,  and  addresses  some  'plain  language'  to  'the 
empresses  of  tinned  fruit  and  princesses  of  pork.' 
The  American  belles  are  assured  that  their  indig- 
nation will  give  way  '  when  you  discover  that  it 
is  French  coquetry  that  has  rendered  you  charming, 
that  has  concealed  the  brutal  angularity  of  your 
forms,  covered  the  thinness  of  your  throats,  and 
given  fbu  any  pretence  to  style.  Tremble,  unfort- 
unates !  for  it  is  an  oath  to  be  ugly  that  you  have 
taken  ;  and  as  for  your  husbands,  your  lovers — what 
disenchantment  is  in  store  for  these  unhappy  creat- 
ures 1 ' " 

Consuelo,  the  American  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
is  still  holding  her  own  and  a  little  more,  as  proved 
by  the  success  of  her  recent  fashionable  reception 
given  at  the  Grafton  Galleries.  The  handsome  apart- 
ments were  gay  with  flowers  and  smart  people.  The 
duchess  wore  primrose  satin  in  honor  of  the  day,  and 
a  knot  of  pink  nialmaisons  ;  on  her  head  was  a  crown 
of  diamonds,  and  a  zone  of  the  same  stones  clasped 
her  waist,  while  strings  of  pearls  fell  around  her 
neck,  beneath  a  deep  collar  of  pearls.  Lady  Bland- 
ford,  Lady  Norah  Churchill,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Lady  Hamilton,  Lady  Ancaster,  Lady  Blyths- 
wood,  Lady  Westbury,  Lady  Poltimore,  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  and  Lady  Dudley,  were  noticeable 
there. 

The  Army  and  Navy  League  has  come  to  the 
rescue  of  those  perplexed  wives,  mothers,  and 
sweethearts  who  have  hitherto  been  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  contribute  toward  the  comfort  of  their 
loved  ones  who  have  become  volunteers  in  the  army 
and  navy,  by  suggesting  that  pajamas  be  substituted 
for  the  embroidered  slippers,  tidies,  hand-painted 
knick-knacks,  etc.,  on  which  the  devoted  ladies  have 
recently  been  engaged.  Pajamas  are  most  service- 
able garments,  and  serve  many  useful  purposes. 
At  night  they  take  the  place  of  an  ordinary  night- 
robe  ;  in  the  day-time,  in  tropical  climates,  in  which 
the  majority  of  our  forces  are  likely  to  be  stationed 
[or  some  time,  z.  sailor  aboard  ship  or  a  soldier  in 
camp  needs  nothing  more   in  the  way  of  uniform 


than  these  popular  garments  ;  and  it  might  not  be 
considered  bad  form  under  such  conditions,  says  a 
contemporary,  for  officers  to  use  them  as  substitutes 
for  full-dress  in  the  evening.  These  accommodating 
articles  are  also  suitable  for  duty  on  foraging  expedi- 
tions, and,  by  securing  the  lower  ends,  could  be 
made  to  hold  considerable  plunder  ;  and  while  the 
regular  underwear  is  in  the  wash  they  may  be  worn 
as  undergarments.  There  are  many  other  ways  in 
which  pajamas  may  be  made  to  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, and  as  they  are  not  made  to  fit,  the  ladies  who 
intend  to  devote  their  time  to  their  manufacture  need 
not  worry  about  their  length  or  breadth  ;  and  it  is 
even  said  that  it  is  this  lack  of  proper  dimension 
which  has  earned  for  them  their  well-deserved  repu- 
tation for  solid  comfort. 


A  London  paper  announces  in  a  column  devoted 
to  matters  of  the  liveliest  importance  that  "the 
American  young  lady,  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred 
sartorially,"  has  adopted  not  only  her  brother's  shirt, 
collar,  necktie,  and  jacket,  but  his  pajamas  as  well. 
Though  this  must  be  the  direst  of  slanders,  let  us 
hope  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  mooted  Anglo- 
American  alliance. 


Isn't  it  curious  that  women  never  take  up  a  fad  for 
pleasure,  or  pleasure  for  a  fad  ?  How  different  men 
are  1  Mind,  we  don't  say  superior.  A  man's  fad — 
whether  it  be  playing  golf,  or  riding  a  wheel,  or  col- 
lecting rare  china,  or  wearing  while  beaver-bats — is 
the  thing  which  he  likes  best  to  do.  He  adopts  it 
purely  for  fun,  and  although  he  occasionally  falls  a 
victim  and  becomes  the  slave  of  his  hobby,  he  is  a 
perfectly  willing  slave.  A  woman  does  not  adopt  a 
fad  for  fun,  says  the  Commercial  Advertiser.  She 
takes  it  up  as  a  duty  to  be  performed  whether  she 
feels  like  it  or  not.  Perhaps  she  adopts  a  fad  because 
her  dearest  friend  has  one,  or  because  it  is  the  fashion, 
or  she  happens  lo  have  a  little  time  on  hand.  The 
average  woman  will  rage  round  with  petitions  against 
vivisections  for  a  week,  and  then  forget  the  subject  in 
favor  of  bicycling.  She  will  fill  an  album  half  full  of 
foreign  stamps,  and  before  six  months  are  over  will 
discover  that  her  parties,  dances,  and  dinners  leave 
her  no  time  to  go  on  with  it.  If  women  would  only 
take  up  a  particular  fad  because  they  want  to,  and 
pursue  it  gently  and  in  a  leisurely  manner,  what 
pleasure  they  would  have  1 

There  are  numerous  touches  of  originality  sur- 
rounding the  plans  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposi- 
tion at  Omaha,  but  none  more  uniquely  clever  and 
characteristic  than  the  composite  picture  of  the 
womanly  beauty  of  the  West,  which  is  to  be  repro- 
duced on  the  official  medal.  Forty-four  of  the  hand- 
somest women  of  the  Western  States,  illustrating  the 
strongest  types  of  Western  womanhood,  were  selected 
by  competent  judges,  and  the  result  shows  a  strong, 
handsome  face. 


THE    FINANCIAL     WEEK. 


The  transactions  in  stocks  and  bonds  for  the  week 
ending  Wednesday,  June  15th,  on  the  Stock  and 
Bond  Exchange  amounted  to  46,000  bonds  and  10, 167 
shares  stock,  as  follows  : 

Bonds. 

Bonds.  Sales.  Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

N.  R.ofCal.  5% 8,ooo    @  101  101 

Park&C.H.  Ry6%.  3,000    @  ioo#  108         112 

S.  F.&N.  P.  Ry  6%.  12,000    @  107K  107K     109 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6% 15,000    @  105^  *°S\i 

S.  Pac.  Branch  6%.. .  8,000     ©113  "2& 
Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Snares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Spring  Valley  Water.      530    @    gq#-  99^  gg$i      go^j 

Gas  and  Elec. 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric.      217    @    87-      87K  87  87^ 

S.F.Gas 7o    ©      3%  3  326 

Banks. 

Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.       20    @    98K-  99  97ZA 

Street  R.R. 

Market  St 140    @    S3&-  53^  S3%      54 

Powders, 

Giant  Con 350    @   45^-  46^  46         46^ 

Sugar. 

Hana  P.  Co 350    @    12  11  12 

Hawaiian 6,885     @    ==2-      =5^  25VS       ss'4 

Hutchinson 570    @    49%-  50^  $°X      50K 

Alaska  Packers 55    @    93J4  g3  g4 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co..      980    @    59^-63^     60 

The  sugar  stocks  closed  strong,  with  a  gain  of 
three  points  in  Hawaiian,  and  after  the  board,  on 
announcement  of  vote  in  the  House  on  annexation, 
the  stock  rose  to  25^  bid  on  street,  with  very  little 
stock  offering. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company  stock  was  quiet  and 
sold  off  three  points,  with  no  trading  at  close,  the 
traders  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  directors  on  an  increase  of  dividend.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Alameda  will  be  chartered  by  the 
government,  and  holders  are  looking  for  a  further 
advanced  if  this  is  announced. 

The  powder  stocks  were  quiet,  and  Giant  sold  at 
45K-46K.  with  small  transactions. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  Anglo-Californian  Banks. 

8IG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bash  45.    238  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A  Delightful   Dentifrice 

Always  the  Same 

1859-1897 


I. 
II. 


Single  price 


Double  quantity 

{liquid  and  powder) 

III.  Triple  Value 


Antiseptic,  wholesome  and  fragrant. 

Used  by  dentists,  physicians 

and  druggists. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  Sao  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 9  2,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash. 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 20,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhcker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mhver  ;  Second  Vice-President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  GOODFHLLOW. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Ronte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt.  

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

633  California  Street. 

DepogltB,  Dec.  31,  1897 832,733,119 

Paid -Up  Capital  and  Surplus 1,654,916 

E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  db  FREMERY,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  -    •  Six  Million  Dollars 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

N*w  Vorlr  f  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

"  7        °     I  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Baltimore. The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

rhiracrn  I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

UniCago I  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschatt 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valbntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager ; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Directors — John  J.Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid  Up,  91,000,000;    Assets,  S3, 300,- 
017.88;  Soj^lus  to  Policy-Holders,  01, 668, 331. SO. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 
COLIN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 

1 '  You  can  always  tell  people  by  the  clothes  they 
wear."  "I  don't  know  about  that;  there's  the 
ballet-girl,  for  instance." — Chicago  Record. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  yon  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  650  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civdized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches  : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BERLIN,    SYDNEY. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  sad  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  once  the  victim  of  a  curious 
error,  either  in  reporting  or  telegraphing.  Where 
in  a  celebrated  speech  he  declared,  "We  have 
burned  our  boats  and  destroyed  our  bridges,"  he 
must  have  been  horrified  to  read,  "  We  have  burned 
our  boots  and  destroyed  our  breeches." 

A  member  of  the  House  asked  Speaker  Reed  the 
other  day  if  he  did  not  think  that  Hawaii  should 
come  into  the  Union  before  Cuban  annexation  was 
discussed.  Mr.  Reed  thought  a  moment  and  then 
dryly  replied  :  "  Some  people  prefer  leprosy  to  yellow 
fever,  but  if  I  had  to  have  both,  1  should  take  the 
yellow  fever  first." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1866, 
Massimo  d'Azeglio,  statesman,  orator,  poet,  the 
painter  of  "Orlando  Furioso,"  but,  above  all,  the 
trusty  friend  and  valued  counselor  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel, was  talking  to  a  Frenchman,  who  congratulated 
him  upon  the  unification  of  Italy.  "Yes,"  was  the 
reply,  "we  have  made  a  new  Italy  ;  now  we  must 
endeavor  to  make  new  Italians." 

The  native  servants  in  Hawaii  used  to  address  their 
mistresses  as  they  heard  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold address  them,  not  infrequently  calling  them  by 
their  first  names.  An  Englishwoman  determined  on 
her  arrival  in  Honolulu  that  her  servants  should  never 
call  her  Mary,  and  instructed  them  carefully  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband.  One  day,  when  she  had 
visitors,  her  cook  put  his  head  in  at  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  politely  inquired:  "What  vegetables  for 
dinner  to-day,  my  love  ?  "  He  had  heard  her  called 
that,  and  seemed  proud  of  remembering  not  to  say 
Mary. 

It  happened  in  the  spring  of  i860,  when  Garibaldi 
was  pursuing  his  expedition  in  Sicily,  and  when  the 
words  "Constitution  and  Liberty"  were  on  every 
Neapolitan's  lips.  "Why  are  you  so  anxious  for  a 
constitution  ?  "  asked  a  foreign  tourist  of  his  guide 
and  don  key- driver,  while  they  were  traveling  through 
the  mountains  of  Sorrento.  "Well,  you  see,  your 
excellency,"  was  the  answer,  "because  I  think  we 
shall  be  all  the  better  for  it.  It  is  now  close  upon 
twenty  years  that  I  am  letting  out  my  asses  to  visitors 
from  all  countries — English,  French,  Americans  ;  all 
of  these  have  a  constitution,  and  they  are  all  rich." 

The  morning  after  a  sacred  concert  at  which  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  had  been  present,  he  sent  Caffarelli,  alias 
Morejano  Gaetan,  the  Neapolitan  tenor,  a  purse 
containing  a  hundred  gold-pieces  and  a  valuable  but 
plain  gold  snuff-box.  Caffarelli  was  disgusted.  "  Is 
that  what  the  king  sends  me?"  he  exclaimed,  eyeing 
the  box  disdainfully  ;  "  I  have  got  fifty  in  my  pos- 
session, and  the  least  is  better  than  this  one.  I 
should  not  mind  it  if  the  king's  portrait  were  on  it." 
"Monsieur,"  replied  the  sovereign's  envoy,  "the 
king  only  gives  his  portrait  to  embassadors."  "  Very 
well,  then,"  retorted  Caffarelli ;  *'  let  the  king  make 
the  embassadors  sing." 

A  curious  incident  happened  in  the  early  sixties  in 
Paris.  Said  Pasha,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  cap- 
ital, wanted  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  snuff-boxes  to 
distribute  among  as  many  people  whom  he  delighted 
to  honor.  He  applied  to  the  celebrated  firm  of 
Bapst,  and  the  latter  undertook  to  provide  him  with 
the  required  number  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand 
francs  each.  "We  have  only  half  a  dozen  ready, 
your  highness,  but  the  moment  you  have  disposed 
of  these  we  shall  deliver  another  half-dozen."  And 
they  did.  They  failed,  however,  to  complete  the 
third  half-dozen  They  could  only  furnish  five. 
And  the  reason  ?  Because  one  of  the  recipients 
among  the  second  half-dozen  had  gone  out  of  town 
before  the  jewelers  could  get  at  him. 


When  Dewey  was  first- lieutenant  of  one  of  the 
gunboats  which  Farragut  used  as  a  dispatch-boat, 
the  admiral  used  often  to  come  aboard  and  steam 
up  near  the  levee  to  reconnoiter.  The  Southerners 
had  a  way  of  rushing  a  field-piece  to  the  top  of  the 
high  bank,  firing  point-blank  at  the  gunboat,  and 
then  backing  down  again.  Upon  one  such  occasion 
Farragut  saw  Dewey  dodge  a  shot.  "Why  don't 
you  stand  firm,  lieutenant?"  said  he;  "don't  you 
know  you  can't  jump  quick  enough  ?  "  A  day  or  so 
after  the  admiral  dodged  a  shot.  The  lieutenant 
smiled  and  held  his  tongue  ;  but  the  admiral  had  a 
guilty  conscience.  He  cleared  his  throat  once  or 
twice,  shifted  his  altitude,  and  finally  declared  : 
"  Why,  sir,  you  can't  help  it,  sir.  It's  human  nature, 
and  there's  an  end  to  it  1 " 


Not  long  ago  there  was  put  in  at  the  Louisville, 
Ky.,  telephone  exchange  a  switch-board  run  entirely 
by  a  battery,  so  that  the  amount  of  calls  was  definitely 
indicated  by  expenditure  of  force.  The  chart  showed 
correct  business  conditions  up  to  ten  A.  M.  (says  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald  J,  and  then  there  came  a 
most  unaccountable  drop.  The  electrician  was  both- 
ered. There  must  be  a  leakage,  a  weakness  some- 
where. Again  and  again  the  same  remarkable  and 
instantaneous  drop  showed  on  the  chart,  and  the  per- 
plexed telephone  engineer  went    from   Chicago  to 


Louisville  to  investigate.  He  was  with  a  group  of 
anxious  managers  and  directors  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nificant hour  to  approach,  when  suddenly  some  one 
looked  at  his  watch  and  called,  "  Gentlemen,  we  are 
losing  time,"  whereupon  one  and  all  arose  and  passed 
to  the  nearest  buffet.  That  was  crowded,  and  they 
tried  another  only  to  find  it  also  thronged.  Then  the 
electrician  looked  at  the  hour,  It  was  just  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  a  daily  scene  was  being  enacted.  All 
Louisville  was  out  taking  a  drink  1 

Sarah  Bernhardt  said  to  a  p  rsistent  reporter  lately  : 
"  1  have  told  you  everything.  There  is  nothing  that 
remains  for  me  to  say.  You  are  as  bad  as  Pierre 
Loti  1 "  "What  on  earth  has  Pierre  Loti  done  to 
you  ?  "  "  Oh,  simply  that  once  upon  a  time  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance. First  he  wrote  me  a  letter  expressing  his  ad- 
miration for  me,  and  he  did  me  the  honor  of  dedi- 
cating a  book  to  me.  I  thanked  him,  but  I  did  not 
invite  him  to  call  on  me.  It  was  exposition  year. 
My  Marie  came  to  me  one  day  and  told  me  a  Japan- 
ese gentleman  wished  to  see  me.  You  know  I  am 
fond  of  curiosiiies,  so  I  told  the  girl  to  admit  the  vis- 
itor. It  was  Pierre  Loti  I  I  sent  him  about  his  bus- 
iness. Another  lime  it  was  two  Arabs  who  came. 
One  of  them,  a  huge  fellow,  was  carrying  in  his  arms 
an  Arab  manikin.  Of  course,  the  manikin  was  again 
Pierre  Loti.  There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but 
to  ask  him  to  call,  dressed  as  a  Frenchman  of  the 
ninele<  nth  century." 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


A  Jingo  Jumble. 
Dewey  love  Schley  Sampson  ? 

We  Dewey,  Dewey  do  I 
We'll  soon,  we  trust,  Havana, 

Mayhap  Christina,  too. 

Weyler  face  is  Blanco, 

We'll  anchor  to  the  Lee, 
And  cross  perchance,  to  Morro, 

With  Terror  o'er  the  sea. 

And  if  their  wheezy  cannon 
Grow  hoarse  along  their  moats, 

We'll  use  a  little  Winslow, 
To  soothe  their  husky  throats. 

We'll  ship  them  back  to  Cadiz, 

We  would  not  be  Cervera  ; 
We'll  teach  them  not  to  Tampa 

With  anything  that's  nearer. 

But,  ere  we  launch  a  Shafter 

A  thunderbolt  of  war, 
They  may  Cienfuegos 

Brave  Cubans  by  the  score. 

We'll  send  a  fleet  of  catboats 

To  gobble  the  Canaries, 
And  share  a  Philippine  or  two 

With  our  contemporaries. 

A  prize  we'll  Grant  to  Dewey, 

And  let  the  heroes  share  it. 
They'll  soon  deserve  another. 

Because  of  General  Merritt. 

— New  York  Press. 


Hello  ! 
When  telephones  are  stripped  of  wires 

And  we  can  talk  through  vapor, 
Will  it  be  hard  to  voice  desires 

And  cut  the  vocal  caper  ? 
And  will  we  sound  the  loud  "  Hello  1 " 

And  grow  half  blind  and  dizzy, 
Until  a  shrill  voice  lets  us  know 

The  blasted  "  Line  is  busy  1 " 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Ups  and  Downs. 
When  all  the  chairs  are  ostriches 

And  all  the  tables  trees, 
And  luggers  sail  to  hunt  the  whale 

At  any  time  you  please  ; 
And  greenhouse  palms  in  tropic  calms 

Are  waving  in  the  breeze  ; 
When  Fritz,  the  dog,  and  Fluff,  the  cat, 

Are  pumas,  spitting  fire — 
What  can  you  have  to  grumble  at  ? 

What  more  could  you  desire  ? 

But  when  the  sofa  springs  a  leak, 

And  sharks  are  in  the  bay  ; 
When  Indian  spies,  with  fiery  eyes 

And  faces  painted  gray, 
Go  lurking  round  the  corridors 

To  grab  you  on  your  way  ; 
When  grizzly  bears  infest  the  stairs, 

As  fierce  as  fierce  can  be — 
What  shall  we  do  for  dinner  then  ? 

Where  can  we  go  for  tea  ? 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


WAR-CORRESPONDENCE. 


Two  Characteristic  Descriptions  of  a  Battle. 


The  Buffalo  Enquirer  prints  the  following  war- 
correspondence  from  the  front.  It  neglects  to  state 
whether  the  dispatches  were  received  by  wire  or  by 
freight. 

(BY  STEPHEN  CRANE.) 

The  American  fleet  came  redly  on  like  a  bunch  of 
waving  bandana  handkerchiefs.  The  air  was  full  of 
prunes  as  a  plum-pudding.  The  whitish-green  rattle 
of  the  rapid-fire  guns  was  exacerba'ingly  shrill. 

The  Spanish  met  the  onslaught  with  a  mauve  de- 
termination. Ecruly  they  stood  at  the  posts  shep- 
herds doggedly. 

The  two  fleets  hurtled  in  a  magenta  hurtle.  They 
feinted  and  thrust  with  a  deep  canary-yellow  vigor. 
The  battle  looked  like  two  overturned  garbage-cans 
on  a  hot  night.  The  shells  whistled  seal-brownly. 
The  death  screams  of  the  Spaniards  were  full  of  pur- 
plish pink  despair.  One  Spaniard  with  a  cerise  voice 
like  the  aftermath  of  an  aurora  bqrealis,  screamed 
paintily  his  desire  to  kill  the  Americanos. 

Then  with  a  blackish  white  tremor,  strong  battle- 
ships sank  greenly  chromely  black  into  the  water.  A 
gauntly  greenish  smell  tore  the  air.  The  whole  thing 
looked  like  a  German  pouring  dark  wine  into  a  dingy 
funnel. 

Admiral  Dewey  had  won. 


(BY  RICHARD   HARDING   DAVIS.) 

I  hastened  over  to  Admiral  Dewey  and  asked  him 
as  a  special  favor  to  postpone  action  till  Gibson  got 
here.  He  said  he  would  do  anything  to  please  me, 
but  afterward  I  decided  to  let  the  thing  go  on  without 
Gibson,  so  I  told  Admiral  Dewey  to  go  ahead. 

The  Olympia  steamed  up  to  a  Spanish  vessel 
which  had  not  the  honor  of  knowing  me  and  started 
to  fire.  I  discovered  I  had  not  my  note-paper  with 
me.  So  I  semaphored  the  ship  to  stop  firing  and, 
getting  a  note-book,  I  allowed  them  to  start  again. 
After  a  few  rounds  had  been  fired,  I  thought  of  an 
admirable  situation  for  my  new  novel,  and  I  was 
about  to  signal  the  fight  to  stop  till  I  had  written  a 
few  chapters,  but  I  gave  in,  owing  to  the  evident  wish 
to  go  on  possessed  by  Admiral  Dewey.  Taking  my 
natural  position  in  the  conning-tower  I  watched  the 
fight.  I  shall  publish  the  real  details  of  it  in  some 
magazine  about  August.  I  have  held  out  all  im- 
portant information  save  the  fact  I  was  not  injured  in 
the  fight. 


Wanted— A  Drink. 
Time  :  2  a.  in. 

"  Ma,  I  want  a  drink  !  " 

"  Hush,  darling  ;  tum  over  and  go  to  sleep." 

"  I  want  a  drink/" 

"  No,  you  are  restless.  Turn  over,  dear,  and  go  to 
sleep." 

[After  Jive  minutes.]     "  Ma,  I  -want  a  drink  !  " 

"Lie  still,  Ethel,  and  go  to  sleep." 

"  But  I  want  a  drink  1  " 

"No,  you  don't  want  a  drink  ;  you  had  a  drink 
just  before  you  went  to  bed.  -  Now  be  still,  and  go 
right  to  sleep." 

"  I  do,  too,  want  a  drink  !  " 

"  Don't  let  me  speak  to  you  again,  child  ;  go  to 
sleep." 

[After five  minutes.}  "  Ma,  won't  youplease  give 
me  a  drink  ?  " 

"  If  you  say  another  word,  I'll  get  up  and  spank 
you.     Now  go  to  sleep.     You  are  a  naughty  girl." 

[After  two  minutes.]  "Ma,  when  you  get  up  to 
spank  me,  will  you  give  me  a  drink  ?  " — Life. 


Can  Our  Coast  be  Effectually  Blockaded? 

If  confidence  can  be  felt  in  the  opinion  of  military 
and  naval  officers  in  high  places  at  the  seat  of 
government,  such  is  the  vast  extent  of  our  sea- coast 
to  blockade  it  effectually,  even  if  our  navy  and  sea- 
coast  defenses  could  offer  no  adequate  resistance, 
seems  to  be  impossible.  When  a  blockade  of  the 
digestive  organs  exists,  relieve  constipation  with 
Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  conquers  dys- 
pepsia, malaria,  rheumatism,  and  kidney  trouble. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists. 


After  teething  is  finished,  St^dman's  Soothing 
Powders  will  be  found  useful  to  correct  the  minor 
disorders  of  children,  up  to  ten  years. 


Armour's  Concentrated  Tablets 

-OF- 

BEEF  EXTRACT  AND  VEGETABLES 

For  Preparing  Bouillon,  Beef  Tea,  Soup,  Etc. 

Designed    especially    for    Bicyclists,    Golfers,     Yachtsmen,    Tourists, 
and  all  others  devoted  to  athletics  and  out-door  sport. 

Where  water  can  not  be  obtained,   a  tablet  with  a  cracker  will   be  found   a  satisfying   "bite." 


'«r^~*~*^~»~*~CT«r 


CEO.  GOODMAN 

PATENTEE   AND    MANUFACTURER    OF 


Schillinger's 
Patent. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  All  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.  F. 


OPIUM 


HABIT.  Only  Guaranteed 
Home  Cure.  No  aches,  pains,  or 
suffering.  A  NEW  CCBE,  differ- 
ent from  all  others.     No  interference 

with  work  or  business.    No  publicity.   Sample  Free.    Dr. 

Partly,  Dept.  G  ,  Binz  Blk„  Houston,  Tex. 

OGGIBENTAL   ANB    OBIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTH   CHANGE    IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  18 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Thursday  July     7 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) TueBday,  July  26 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS.  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  10  a.  m.,  June  5, 
10,    15,   20,  25,   30,   July   s,  transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Folsom  Street 
Wharf),  10  a.  m.,  June  5,  26,  July  17, 
Aug  4,  25,  transfer  at  Portland,  Or, 
For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  Ports,  10 
.  a.  m„  June  5,  10,   15,  20,  25,  30,  July  5, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  June  r,  7,  13,  19, 
25,  31,  Aug  6,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport(Los  Angeles)and  way  ports,  9  a.  m„  June 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  July  4,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  11 
a.  m„  June  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  July  2,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  H„  June  17,  July  10. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EANIC 


FOB   SALE    BY    GROCERS    ANJ>    3DRUGGISTS. 


S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via 
Honolulu  and  Auck- 
land for  Sydney,  ■Wed- 
nesday. July  13,  1898, 
at  2  P.   H. 

<§mpatehHScaL&  25th  ,0 

J.  I).  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Arts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  ANB  RED  STAR  LINES 

To  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Sailing  under  British  and  Belgian  Flags. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Southampton,  Queens- 
town,  Liverpool,  and  Antwerp. 


EMPIRE    LINE 

To    Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  iipply  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  C(l 
30  Montgomery 
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June  10'  18 


The  Washington-Bacon  Wedding. 
There  was  a  pretty  wedding  at  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Mill  Valley  on  Tuesday,  June  14th,  when 
Miss  Alice  Bacon  was  married  to  Mr.  Francis 
Bedinger  Washington.  The  bride,  who  is  an  ac- 
complished pianist,  is  well  known  in  the  world  of 
music.  The  groom  is  the  assistant-cashier  in  the 
United  States  Mint,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Bohemian  Club.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Lawrence  Washington,  who  was  a  brother  of  General 
George  Washington. 

The  church  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  about  one  hundred  guests 
witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  at 
noon  by  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins.  The  bride,  wearing 
a  gown  of  white  brocaded  satin  and  a  white  picture 
hat,  was  given  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom  by 
her  brother.  Miss  Catherine  Selfridge  was  the  maid 
of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Florence 
Sharon,  Miss  Lucie  Brown,  Miss  Merle  Morrison, 
and  Miss  Edith  Allen.  Mr.  John  Washington 
Twiggs  acted  as  best  man.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony,  Mr.  Giulio  Minetti,  assisted  by  the 
Minetli  Quartet,  played  an  aria  in  G  by  Bach  very 
effectively.  Afterward  a  breakfast  was  served  at  the 
hotel,  and  then  the  newly  married  couple  left  for  a 
brief  trip  south.  They  will  reside  in  a  new  cottage 
which  the  groom  has  recently  had  constructed  under 
the  shadow  of  Mt.  Tamalpais.  At  the  wed- 
ding breakfast  Miss  Florence  Sharon  obtained  the 
ring  in  the  cake.  Among  the  guests  present  were  : 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Stebbins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  Day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Langhorne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Mintzner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander F.  Morrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bacon,  Mrs.  Charles  Webb 
Howard,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin, 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Beaver,  Mrs.  George  Bowman, 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Redington,  Miss  Henshelwood,  Miss 
Vassault,  Miss  Lena  Maynard,  Miss  Eva  Maynard, 
Miss  Beaver,  Miss  Ethel  Beaver,  Miss  Kate  Beaver, 
Miss  Ida  Bourn,  Miss  Libby,  Miss  Buckingham, 
Miss  Mary  Gamble,  Mr.  John  Washington  Twiggs, 
Mr.  William  Fisher,  Mr.  William  R.  Sherwood,  Mr. 
John  Washington,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Hellman. 

The  Kindleberger- Huntsman  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucy  Huntsman  and  Dr. 
Charles  Poor  Kindleberger  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
June  14th,  at  Grace  Episcopal  Church.  Only  rela- 
tives witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed 
by  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute  at  noon.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Huntsman  and  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton.  She  is  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished young  lady,  and  a  favorite  with  all  who  know 
her.  The  groom  is  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the. 
United  States  navy,  and  was  recently  detached  from 
the  Olympia.  He  is  a  son  of  Medical-Director 
David  Kindleberger,  U.  S.  N.,  and  a  grandson  of 
Admiral  Poor,  U.  S.  N.  The  bride  looked  very 
pretty  in  a  gown  of  white  mousseline  de  soie.  After 
the  wedding,  a  breakfast  was  served  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  mother,  824  Sutter  Street,  and  later  in 
the  day  the  newly  married  couple  left  for  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Mary  D.  Bates,  the  well-known  decorator  of  this 
city,  to  Mr.  William  McLellan,  of  the  firm  of 
McLellan  Brothers,  of  San  Mateo.  Miss  Bates  is 
now  visiting  her  brother  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  wedding  will  take  place  quite  soon 
at  Fresno,  and  that  the  honeymoon  will  be  passed  in 
camping  in  the  mountains  near  there. 

Professor  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  was  married  on  Thurs- 
day, June  2d,  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Mary 
Pratt  Little,  who  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Palo. 
Alto.  After  the  wedding  the  newly  married  couple 
left  for  Europe,  and  doubtless  will  be  away  for  some 
time,  as  Professor  Griggs  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  of  eighteen  months. 

Miss  Georgina  Cousins,  the  soprano  who  is  well 
known  here  in  musical  circles,  was  married  on  June 


for  making  finest  cakes,  Royal  is 

Indispensable.    JVo  alum  or 

yeast  germs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YdRK. 


14th  to  Mr.  William  A.  Taa'ffe,  who  has  frequently 
contributed  articles  to  the  Argonaut, 

Mrs.  Fred  H.  Green  will  give  a  garden-party  on 
Saturday,  July  2d,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sidney 
M.  Smith,  San  Rafael,  Mrs.  Smith  having  very 
generously  given  the  us-e  of  her  beautiful  house  and 
grounds  there  for  the  worthy  charity  (the  Childrens' 
Hospital),  to  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  donated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club  held 
last  week  it  was  decided  to  have  the  first  paper-chase 
of  the  season  on  Saturday,  the  eighteenth  of  June. 
The  start  will  be  made  from  the  Hotel  Rafael  at  half- 
past  three.  The  board  of  directors  are  :  Dr.  H.  O. 
Hovwlt,  D.  B.  Davidson,  Jonathan  J.  Crooks,  Baron 
von  Schroder,  E.  C.  Evans,  Fred  H.  Green,  S.  H. 
Boardman,  secretary,  and  D.  B.  Davidson,  treasurer. 
The  prizes  will  be  silver  cups.  Invitation  cards  must 
be  presented  to  the  starter  before  the  chase,  to  make 
the  holder  eligible  for  a  prize. 

Quite  a  number  of  luncheons  were  given  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  on  Sunday  last.  One  of  them  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Fred  H.  Green,  Mrs.  Helmbold,  of 
Portland,  Or.T  Colonel  Little  and  Lieutenant  Green, 
of  the  Twentieth  Kansas,  U.  S.  V.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Small,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mr.  Harry  N.  Stet- 
son, and  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway. 

Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  invited  General  Wesley 
Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  a  portion  of  his  staff,  and  a  few 
other  gentlemen  to  Del  Monte  on  Saturday,  June 
nth.  The  party  went  down  on  a  special  train, 
arriving  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  spent 
the  next  two  hours  driving,  bicycling,  and  viewing 
the  grounds,  which  were  new  to  most  of  the  visitors, 
and  had  an  elaborate  dinner  served  in  the  private 
dining-room  at  half-past  seven.  After  dinner  the 
evening  was  spent  in  bowling  and  at  the  club-house. 
On  Sunday  the  party  took  the  long  drive  around 
Cypress  Point,  and  came  up  again  in  a  special  train 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  General  Merritt  and  all  the 
guests  expressed  themselves  as  delighted  with  Mr. 
Oelrichs's  hospitality. 

Miss  Adelaide  Murphy  entertained  a  number  of 
her  lady  friends  at  luncheon,  on  Friday,  at  her  home 
in  Sausalito. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  was  benefited  to  the  extent 
of  several  hundred  dollars  by  the  sale  of  pictures  at 
the  Press  Club  on  Saturday,  June  nth,  and  Monday, 
June  13th.  Quite  a  number  of  local  artists  contrib- 
uted light  sketches  of  an  attractive  character,  and 
they  were  sold  at  private  sale  and  at  auction  by  Mr. 
Samuel  M.  Shortridge  at  good  prices.  An  excellent 
musical  programme  was  given  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  billiard-room  at  The  Colonial  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  use  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  many 
ladies  go  there  daily  to  sew  and  make  bandages  and 
comfort-bags  for  the  soldiers. 


Death  of  Mrs.  John  Bonner. 
After  suffering  for  about  two  weeks  from  the  effects 
of  an  attack  of  paralysis,  Mrs.  John  Bonner  died  on 
Thursday  morning,  June  16th,  at  her  home,  1900 
Vallejo  Street.  Mrs.  Bonner  was  a  woman  of  kindly 
traits  and  charming  manner,  and  enjoyed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  large  circle  of  friends  here  and  in 
the  Eastern  States/  who  will  sincerely  mourn  her 
demise.  She  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Bonner,  the 
well-known  journalist  of  this  city,  and  mother  of 
Miss  Geraldine  Bonner. 


This  is  the  most  favorable  time  of  the  year  to  visit 
Mt.  Tamalpais,  and  those  who  are  contemplating  a 
day's  outing  can  find  no  more  enjoyable  trip.  The 
rich  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  profusion  of  wild 
flowers,  and  the  verdant  hills  are  a  delight  to  the 
eye,  while  the  panorama  from  the  top  of  the  mount- 
ain is  incomparable.  One  can  see  the  ocean,  the 
Farallones,  San  Rafael,  Belvedere,  Sausalito,  the 
bay,  and  San  Francisco  in  the  distance.  Don't  put 
off  making  this  delightful  trip,  for  "what  is  so  rare 
as  a  day  in  June?  " 


Some  years  ago  a  frank  courtier,  who  was  pro- 
testing against  a  proposed  act  of  leniency,  told  the 
king  of  Denmark  that  he  was  "not  feared  as  a  king 
should  be."  His  majesty  laughingly  rejoined:  "I 
can  forgive  you  so  long  as  you  do  not  tell  me  I  am 
not  loved  as  a  king  should  be."  "  That  is  a  criticism 
no  one  would  wish  to  make,"  replied  the  courtier. 
"Then  I  must  live  up  to  my  reputation,"  said  the 
king,  as  he  signed  the  pardon  which  had  been  under 
discussion. 


Mr.  George  H.  Arnold,  for  two  years  manager  of 
the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  who  presided  successfully 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  for  a 
season,  has  lately  been  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  of  this  city.  As  Mr.  Arnold  has  been 
in  the  hotel  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  he  has  an  army  of  friends,  and  the 
management  of  the  Grand  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
securing  the  services  of  such  a  valuable  and  popular 
man. 

According  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  minister  of  ed- 
ucation in  Russia,  young  women  attending  high 
schools,  universities,  and  music  and  art  schools  must 
not  wear  corsets,  but  are  to  be  encouraged  to  wear 
the  national  costume. 


The  Queen  of  Greece  is  the  only  woman  admiral. 
She  holds  mat  rank  by  honorary  appointment  in  the 
Russian  navy.  Her  father  was  once  the  Czar's  high 
admiral. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Hassell  Piano  Recital. 

Master  Irwin  Eveleth  Hassell  gave  his  first  piano 
recital  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  nth.  Mrs.  M.  Cameron  Smith  acted 
as  accompanist,  Mr.  F.  L.  King  was  the  musical 
director,  and  Mr.  Henri  Beitman  was  concert  master. 
The  young  pianist  displayed  great  ability.  The  pio- 
gramme  was  as  follows  : 

Sonata,  op.  35.  grave,  doppip  movimento,  scherzo, 
funeral  march,  presto,  Chopin  ;  (aj  "Nymphs  and 
Shepherds,"  Purcell,  fbj  "  Where  be  Going  ?  "  Old 
Cornish,  Miss  Alma  Berglund  ;  tarantelle,  op.  4, 
Karganoff;  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,"  Schubert- 
Liszt  ;  scherzo,  a  la  Russe,  op.  1,  Tschaikowsky  ; 
fugue,  in  F,  Hassell  ;  humoreske,  op.  10.  No.  1, 
King ;  (a)  "  Shouggie  Show,  my  Bairnie,"  Hen- 
schelt.  fbj  "  Reveries,"  Neidlinger,  fcj  "  Come  Va," 
Tosti,  Miss  Alma  Berglund.;  scherzo,  op.  31,  etude, 
op.  25,  No.  7,  valse,  op.  64,  No.  2,  spianato,  an- 
dante, and  polonaise,  op.  22,  Chopin  ;  concerto,  op. 
25,  molto  allegro  con  fucco,  andante,  presto  allegro 
vivace  (orchestral  accompaniment),  Mendelssohn. 


Miss  Grace  G.  Conroy,  an  accomplished  young 
contralto  who  studied  with  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald  for 
four  years,  will  give  a  song  recital  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  June  23d.  This 
will  be  her  first  appearance  in  public.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  her  present  instructor,  Signor  F.  Miche- 
lena,  the  well-known  tenor,  Professor  Samuel  Adel- 
stein,  with  the  mandolin  and  lute,  and  Mrs.  R.  Lewis 
as   accompanist.     An  excellent  programme  will  be 

presented. 

■•» 

In  an  article  last  week  relating  to  the  Loring  Club 
it  was  inadvertently  stated  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes  was 
at  one  time  the  musical  director  of  the  club.  The 
name  should  have  been  Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes. 


Uncle  Sam's  Spring  Cleaning. 
' '  There  has  been  a  heap  of  rubbish  dumped  about 
the  patient  seas, 
And  all  cleaning  hitherto  has  been  a  sham  ; 
It  is  time  for  my  spring  cleaning — and  I  hope  you 
catch  my  meaning — 
For  I'm  going  to  clean  'em  out,"  says   Uncle 
Sam. 

"  And  I'm  going  to  rinse  'em  down, 
And  I'm  going  to  soak  'em  out, 
And  I'm  going  to  sponge  'em  off  and  make  'em 
clean  ; 
And  I'll  do  a  handsome  job  with  my  scrubbing- 
brush  and  swab. 
And  I'll  give  a  different  aspect  to  the  scene. 

"  On  the  Philippines,  a  dump-ground  for  the  mediae- 
val truck 
And  the  old  miasmal  rubbish-heaps  of  Spain, 
I   began  my  vernal  cleaning — and   I   think  they 
know  my  meaning — 
For  I  turned  my  hose  upon  them  at  full  strain. 
And  I  guess  I  swabbed  'em  down. 
And  I  guess  I  rubbed  it  in. 
And  I  guess  I  swashed  'em  off  and  made  "em  clean  ; 
And  when  I've  wiped  'm  dry  with  my  army  mop, 
says  I, 
There'll  be  a  different  aspect  to  the  scene. 

"  And  I'll  clean  off  Porto  Rico  and  I'm  going  to 
wipe  it  dry, 
And  poor  filth-infested  Cuba  must  be  clean  ; 
Four  hundred  years  of  lumber  that  its  rubbish  holes 
incumber — 
If  you  wait  you'll  see  it  burn  like  kerosene. 
And  I  guess  I'll  soap  'em  down, 
And  I  guess  I'll  scour  "em  off, 
And  I  guess  I'll  turn  my  hose  on  at  full  strain  ; 
And  then,  when  I  am  through,  then  old  Cuba 
will  be  new. 
And  there  won't  be  any  rubbish- he.ips  of  Spain. 

"  She  has  blotted  all  the  oceans  and  I'll  wipe  her  off 
the  seas, 
And  I'll  cleanse  the  cluttered  islands  of  her  slime  ; 
And  this  is  just  the  meaning  of  my  vigorous  spring 
cleaning — 
Fate's  washing-day  has  come — and  it  is  time  ! 
And  I  guess  when  I  have  soaped  'em, 
And  I  guess  when  I  have  wrung  'em. 
And  1  guess  when  I  have  hung  'em  out  to  dry, 
Not  a  single  blot  of  Spain  on  an   island  shall 
remain, 
And  I  think  that  they'll  feel  cleaner  then,  says  I." 
— Sam  Walter  Foss  in  New  York  Sun. 


Moet  &  C  hand  on, 

Moet  &  Chandon,  White  Seal  (Grande  Cuvee),  is 
unsurpassed  in  quality,  dryness,  and  flavor. — New 
York  Times. 


—  The  next  personally  conducted  tour 
to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  River  leaves 
June  30th.  For  rates  and  descriptive  literature  ad- 
dress or  call  at  Sante  F6  office,  644  Market  Street. 


Subscribers  leaving  the  city 
for  the  summer  may  have  the 
Argonaut  forwarded  to  them 
by  mailing  us  a  postal  with 
their  new  address. 


DEER     PARK     INN. 

A  superb  resort  in  the  Sierras.     6,507  feet 
elevation.     Opens  June  1st.     Information 
ROOM  1,  FLOOD  BUILDING,  S.  F. 


Pears' 

Which  would  you  rath- 
er have,  if  you  could  have 
your  choice,  transparent 
skin  or  perfect  features  ? 

All  the  world  would 
choose  one  way;  and  you 
can  have  it  measurably. 

If  you  use  Pears'  Soap 
and  live  wholesomely 
otherwise,  you  will  have 
the  best  complexion  Na- 
ture has  for  you. 

AH  sorts  of  stores  sell  k,  especially ' 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

S.  E.  JOBCN'SON,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL   BELLA   VISTA 

1001    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MBS,  A.  F.  TKACY. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

HH  pa    I         Properly  prepared  and  promptly 
ItI  C/\  Li     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GRIJLL   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decidedly  the  Most 
Popular  Dining 
Apartment  in  town. 


PALACE 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

SEVLT    BEFITTED    WITH    Ail.    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE    GREAT    LEADER     OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&  Co.'s  Extra  Dry 


"\S7HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s  I 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  72.775  cases,  or 
42,293  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed-     I 
dings,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  " 

First  National  Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 


Steel   Safes    to  Bent  for  S5.00  a  Tear  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  SI. 00  a  Month. 

Absolute    Security.     Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours — 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


Room  to  romp  and  run ; 
donkeys  to  ride.  Children 
made  welcome  at  ^Etna 
Springs. 

W.  L.  Mitchell,  Manager.  F.  V.  Owen,  City  Agt.  Call  Bldg 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

Tlie   Select  Hotel  of  San  Francisco.     Army 

and  Navy  Headquarters-     Special  Rates 

to  the  Service. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


June 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mrs.  William  P.  Thomas,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss 
Helen  Thomas,  Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  Miss  Frances 
Currey,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Gwia  left  for  the  Yosemite 
Valley  on  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  inst.,  where  they 
will  camp  until  the  latter  part  of  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Schmiedell  have  gone  to  San 
Rafael,  where  they  wul  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Muriel  Atherton  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Page  at  their  home  in  Belvedere  during 
the  week. 

Mrs.  Webster  Jones  and  family  will  spend  the 
summer  at  Cazadero. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Kip  and  the  Misses  Kip,  who 
have  been  spending  the  early  spring  at  Sausalito, 
leave  this  week  for  the  Blue  Lakes  for  the  remainder 
of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  will  spend  the 
summer  at  their  ranch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  will  spend  most  of 
the  summer  with  Mrs.  Knights  family  at  Menlo 
Park. 

Mr.  Waller  Martin  is  expected  to  return  from  New 
York  the  latter  part  of  the  mouth  and  will  go  to  San 
Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Williams  and  family  have 
gone  to  Blythedale  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  W.  Northrope  Co  *tes  returned  from  his  visit 
East  on  Tuesday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon 
Sloss  have  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  and  the  Misses  Helen 
and  Edna  Hopkins  left  on  June  ist  for  their  summer 
home  at  Menlo  Park.  Miss  Georgie  Hopkins  will 
return  from  the  East,  where  she  has  been  at  school 
the  past  winter,  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  and  Miss  Caro 
Crockett  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson 
have  closed  up  their  city  residences,  and  are  now  at 
their  country  homes  at  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Kohn  and  family  are  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  and  Miss  Susie  Blanding 
have  gone  to  Laurel  Dell,  Blue  Lakes,  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Miss  Gertrude  Van  Wyck,  who  has  been  attend- 
ing Vassar  College,  has  decided  to  remain  East  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  will  return  to  college  in 
the  autumn  for  another  year. 

Miss  Flora  Dean  expects  to  remain  East  during  the 
summer  months. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  upon  her  return  from  Paso 
Robles,  and  Mr.  Athearn  Folger  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  George  H.  Mendell  has  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ignatz  Steinhart  will  go  to  San 
Rafael,  having  taken  a  cottage  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon  has  closed  up  his  town  house 
and  has  gone  to  Sausalito  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Sophie  Pierce,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira 
Pierce,  now  at  Vassar  College,  will  return  here  the 
latter  part  of  June. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  and  her  son  will  go  to  Castle 
Crag  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie  Hough- 
ton will  spend  the  summer  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle 
Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Holman  have  gone  to  Port- 
laud,  Or. ,  where  they  will  permanently  reside. 

Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone  left  on  Wednesday  for 
Manila.  Quite  a  number  of  his  friends  assembled  at 
the  wharf  to  bid  him  bon  voyage. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  has  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Horn  Lansdale,  nie 
Smith,  are  at  Mare  Island. 

Dr.  Dennis  Amofd  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Gerstle,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Will  Gerstle  have  taken  cottages  at  San 
Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  arrived  from  New  York 
last  week  in  company  with  Mrs.  Easton,  traveling 
in  the  D.  0.  Mills  private  car. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst,  who  is  at  present  in  the 
East,  will  return  to  this  coast  later  in  the  summer  and 
occupy  her  home  at  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  and  children,  Mrs.  Richard 
Rising,  and  the  Misses  Deane  are  spending  several 
weeks  at  Mrs.  Nickel's  summer  cottage  at  Mt. 
Madonna,  near  Gilroy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Clough  when  last  heard 
from  were  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Barnes  are  at  their 
country  home  near  Mountain  View.  They  will  pass 
July  and  August  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  May  Clark,  accompanied  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Miller,  of  San  Jose\  sailed  for  Europe  on  June  gth. 
They  will  probably  spend  a  year  abroad.  Miss 
Grace  Clark,  who  crossed  the  continent  to  bid  her 
sister  good-by,  will  spend  the  summer  East  with 
relatives. 

Mrs.  Valentine  Hush  and  her  three  sons  will 
spend  the  summer  months  at  Mt.  Shasta. 

Mr.  Claude  Sharon,  of  Reno,  has  been  visiting 
his  relatives  at  Piedmont. 

Mr.  Clarence  Folks  was  in  San  Rafael  on  Wednes- 
day last. 

Miss  Lilian  Follis  will  spend  part  of  July  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Page  and  Miss  Page  are  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Page  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  has  returned  from  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  at  Clear  Lake. 

Mr.  John  Muir,  president  of  the  Sierra  Club,  is  a 
guest  at  Deer  Park  Inn. 

Mrs.  Morris  Newton  and  children,  of  Moscow 
Cottage,  Marin  County,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  are  up  from 


their  country  home  iu  Santa  Clara  County,  and  will 
remain  in  this  city  for  a  stay  of  some  duration. 

Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt  came  up  from  Burlingame  on 
Thursday,  and  registered  at  the  Occidental  Hotel, 
■^udge  and  Mrs.    W.   P.   Veuve,   of    Los   Gatos, 
\registered  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  L.  Shuman,  of  Chicago,  are 
passing  several  weeks  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.J.  McCulchen  were  at  the  Tavern 
of  Taraalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Smith,  of  Menlo  Park,  was  a  guest  at 
.Etna  Springs  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harkness  Flagler  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Laraont,  of  New  York,  are  staying  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Lux.  of  San  Jose\  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  few  days  during  the  week,  and  stopped  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cornwall,  Jr.,  of  Honolulu,  is  staying 
at  The  Colonial. 

Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  left  for  the  East  last  week. 
She  is  en  route  to  London,  which  she  will  make  her 
future  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Europe  on  Thursday. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Bates  is  visiting  her  brother,  Mr. 
Morris  I.  Bates,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  House  are  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  Mill  Valley. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Miles,  of  Oakland,  is  a  guest  at 
.•Etna  Springs,  Napa  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  Miss  Higin- 
botham,  and  Miss  Alice  Higinbotham,  of  Chicago, 
are  guests  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  St.  Clair  are  residing  per- 
manendy  at  The  Colonial. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Barton  and  daughters,  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, were  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Professor  George  Kriehn  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Nash, 
both  of  Stanford  University,  are  stopping  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Huntington,  Mr.  R.  S.  Huntington, 
and  Miss  Huntington  were  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  last  week. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Paddock  was  at  iEtna  Springs  last  week. 

Miss  Carmen  Moore  and  Master  Stanley  Moore,  of 
Oakland,  have  arrived  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis,  of  Honolulu,  who  has  been 
on  an  extended  Eastern  trip,  is  temporarily  at  the 
Occidental,  en  route  to  his  island  home. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Gould,  Miss  Anna  Wainwright,  and 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Gould  have  returned  from  Pescadero 
and  are  at  Arcadia,  near  Glenwood,  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains. 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Lathrop  and  Miss  Piatt,  of  Palo  Alto, 
were  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  the  Grant,  was  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  last  week. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Cushing  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  last  week. 

Mrs.  L.  Kingdon,  of  St.  Louis,  is  visiting  Mrs. 
Farris,  of  Sacramento,  at  the  ColoniaL 

Lord  Sudley,  of  London,  registered  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  ^Etna  Springs  were 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kelly  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Warren,  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Bishop  and  Miss  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Farnham,  of  Oakland,  Miss  Charlotte 
Evans,  Miss  Mabel  Hogg,  Mr.  Asa  R.  Wells,  Dr.  F. 
Tilman,  Mr.  Frank  Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  James  Mundy,  and  Mr.  Prescott 
Sawyer. 

Among  those  who  registered  at  the  Tavern  of 
Tamalpais  last  week  were  Mr.  C.  L.  Berry,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Garrison,  and  Miss  Mabel  Fuller,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  McLean,  of  Honolulu,  H.  L, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Christy,  of  Denver,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Sisson,  of  San  Jose\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Breyfogle, 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Grassier,  of  Dresden, 
Germany,  Mrs.  A.  Rodgers,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Meineke, 
Mr.  A.  Abbott,  and  Mrs,  F.  H.  Dohrmann. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mrs.  R.  A.  Keyse,  of  Salt  Lake,  Mr.  William 
Mahl,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Cushman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Small,  Miss  Blair,  Mr.  P.  McG. 
McBean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Brooks,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Pringle,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiltsee. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Dr.  F.  H.  Gates,  of  China,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  S. 
McClatchy,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  J.  de  Urioste,  of 
Stanford  University,  Captain  P.  M.  Norboe,  of 
Visalia,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Kissam,  of  New  York,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Walters,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  T.  Geist,  of 
Munich,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Billard. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended: 

Brigadier-General  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.,  ar- 
rived in  this  city  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
week  and  will  be  assigned  to  duty  under  Major- 
General  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.  General  King,  who, 
until  recently,  has  been  retired,  is  known  not  only  as 
a  gallant  soldier,  but  as  a  successful  littirateur. 

Brigadier-General  Arthur  MacArthur,  U.  S.  A., 
the  last  of  the  brigadier-generals  of  volunteers  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Merritt  for  the  Manila  expedi- 
tion, arrived  in  this  city  on  Saturday  last,  having 
come  direct  from  Tampa  and  Chickamauga,  where 
he  assisted  in  the  mobilization  of  two  armies.  He  is 
a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Glass,  daughter  of  Captain  Henry  Glass,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson 
at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Brown,  wife  of  Major  Brown,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  recently  appointed 
inspector- general  of  the  Manila  expedition,  is  staying 
at  The  Colonial. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  D.  Wolverton,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Wolverton,  re- 
turned to  Vancouver  Barracks  the  latter  part  of  last 
week. 

Lieutenant  B.  T.   Walling,   U.  S.  N.,   who  has 

been  seriously  ill  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  has 

1  undergone  a  successful  operation  and  is  now  con- 


valescing, although  it  will  be  some  time  before  he 
returns  to  active  duty.  Mrs.  Walling  and  their 
daughter  are  with  Lieutenant  Walling. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Keefer,  mother  of  Assistant-Surgeon  F. 
R.  Keefer,  U.  S.  A.,  is  staying  at  The  ColoniaL 

Chief-Engineer  W.  B.  Dunning,  U.  S.  N..  who  was 
ordered  to  the  works  of  Wolff  &  Zwicker,  Portland, 
Or. ,  has  been  granted  sick  leave  for  three  months. 

Passed  Assistant- Engineer  H.  Gage,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Bennington. 

Major  J.  B.  Bennet,  U.  S.  A.,  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  acting  as 
Adjutant- General  of  the  Department  of  California, 
is  at  The  Colonial  with  his  family. 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Perkins,  son  of  Senator  Perkins,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant-paymaster  in  the  navy. 

Captain  A.  S.  Brooks,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  had  his  orders  to  Manila  remanded,  and  is  at 
The  Colonial. 

Assistant- Surgeon  Thomas  U.  Raymond,  U.  S.  A., 
registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Chief- Engineer  T.  F.  Burgdorff,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and 
ordered  to  the  Monadnock. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock,  wife  of  the  late  Commander  Ros- 
well  D.  Hitchcock,  U.  S.  N.,  is  on  her  way  to  Daw- 
son City,  Alaska. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Louis  T.  Morris,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  appear  before  a  board  of  retirement, 
which  will  meet  in  San  Francisco.  Colonel  Morris  is 
at  present  post-commandant  at  the  Presidio,  and  in 
command  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry. 

Assistant-Surgeon  John  L.  Phillips,  U.  S.  A., 
formerly  on  duty  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  has 
been  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  Lincoln  F.  Kilbourne,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Kilbourne  were  at  the  California 
Hotel  last  week. 

Major  William  W.  McCammon,  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  V.,  has  been  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  for  assign- 
ment to  duty  as  adjutant-general  of  that  department. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Cameron,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Cameron,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  The 
Colonial. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Bell,  the  son  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Bell,  of 
Rowardenna,  has  been  appointed  Assistant-Surgeon, 
U.  S.  N.,  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

General  H.  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  A.,  left  for  Vic- 
toria, 8.  C,  on  Friday,  June  17th,  and  will  be  away 
about  ten  days. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  McCoy,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
McCoy,  U.  S.  V.,  who  left  for  Manila  on  Wednes- 
day, leaves  on  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamer 
Belgic  on  June  18th  for  the  Orient  to  be  near  her 
husband. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  The  Colonial  who 
are  going  to  the  Philippines  are  the  following 
assistant-paymasters :  Major  H.  C.  Fitzgerald,  U. 
S.  A.,  Major  Herbert  M.  Lord,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  W. 

B.  Rochester,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  William  G. 
Gambrill,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  Walter  A.  Milstead,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Major  John  A.  Sears,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Captain 

C.  A.  Devoe,  Assistant- Quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.  ; 
Mr.  B.  J.  Such  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Violland,  clerks  in  the 
Paymaster's  Department. 

The  second  transport  fleet,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Francis  V.  Greene,  U.  S.  A.,  including  the 
China,  Colon,  Zealandia,  and  Senator,  sailed  for 
the  Philippine  Islands  on  Wednesday.  Brigadier- 
General  Greene  had  quarters  on  the  China,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  fleet,  to  which  were  also  assigned  the 
First  Colorado  Volunteers,  the  two  Utah  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  and  half  a  battalion  of  the  Eighteenth 
Regular  Infantry.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jewett,  U.S. 
A.,  Judge-Advocate  on  the  staff  of  General  Merritt, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  J.  Franklin  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  also 
sailed  on  the  China.  On  the  Colon  were  a  portion 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  Twenty- Third  Regular  In- 
fantry regiments,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clarence  M. 
Bailey,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  being  in  con- 
trol of  the  ship.  Colonel  John  W.  French,  U.  S.  A., 
was  in  command  of  the  battalion  from  the  Twenty- 
Third  and  Captain  R.  W.  Young  commanded  the 
Utah  artillerymen.  Assistant-Surgeon  P.  F.  Straub, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  also  on  the  Colon.  The  Zealandia 
carried  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  and  part 
of  Battery  B  of  the  Utah  Volunteer  Artillery,  there 
being  640  privates  and  60  officers  on  board.  To  the 
Senator  were  assigned  the  First  Nebraska  Volunteers, 
numbering  1,023  men. 

It  is  given  as  a  sample  illustration  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's scope  as  a  linguist  that  he  addressed  an 
assembly  on  the  island  of  Corfu  in  modern  Greek,  a 
little  later  spoke  to  an  assembly  in  Florence  in 
Italian,  a  few  days  later  conversed  with  ease  in  Ger- 
man with  Bismarck,  soon  afterward  responded  in 
fluent  French  to  a  toast  at  a  banquet  in  Paris,  and 
then  crossed  the  channel  to  deliver  a  five-hours' 
speech  in  Parliament  on  the  budget. 


—  Besides  all  that  is  new  and  popular  in 
fine  stationery,  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Art 
Stationers,  have  perhaps  the  largest  stock  of  standard 
linens  and  bond  papers  of  any  house  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  superiority  of  their  engraving  and 
stamping  is  recognized  by  all  connoisseurs  of  fine 
work. 


—  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Seares.  Instructor  in 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  California,  will  take 
pupils  for  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences. 
Address,  1633  Arch  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


—  Sixty-day  reduction  sale  ;  20  per  cent. 
discount  on  all  pictures  and  frames.  New  line  of 
picture- molding  just  received.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
art  dealer,  19  and  21  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents— magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 


—  Caruany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


A  letter 
just  to  hand 
says  : 

"  I  need  a  full  bottle  of  ale 
with  my  lunch  and  dinner. 
1  get  two  full  glasses  from 
the  Evans  bottle.  When  1 
used  to  drink  other  bottled 
ales  I  got  one  glass  of  ale 
and  a  muddy  substance 
for  the  second  glass,  which 
to  me  was  a  positive  injury. 

truly  Evans 
is  on  top." 

Another  Reason  why 
Evans'  is  the  ale  to-day. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


FIXE  CARPETINGS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


CHAS.  M,  PLUM  &  CO, 

Upholstery  Compaxv, 
1 60 1 -1 7  Market  Street,  cor.  9th. 


c/lbsoltitety  Reliable  Always 

emington 

Standard  Typewriter. 


2TEW  MODELS. 


Nos.  6, 7,  and  8  (Wide  Carriage). 

Wyekoff,  Seaman*  &  Benedict, 

311     MONTGOMERT     STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Skidds — "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  i 
atedly  decollete  gown  ?  "    Skodds — "  Low  t     Fright- 
fully low  ! " — Town  Topics. 


Educational. 


IRVING    INSTITUTE 

212e  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  Ladies 

Accredited  to  the  Universities. 
Seminary  and  Full  Conservatory  of  Music* 


Primary  Department  for  Children — a  carriage  will  call. 
For  further  information  address  the  Principal, 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M. 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in  Marktbreit  »/  Main,  (Pensionat ;  seis 
1S79  militarberechtigt.)  VorziigUcher  Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht, 
gesundes  Klima ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAMM,  REKTOR. 

nnnuT7  cnunni   FOB  young  ladies. 

UuUHlL  OUnUUL  Twenty  minutes  from  Phila- 
delphia, two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's 
fine  property;  an  ideal  location  for  a  school.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Bennett  and  Mrss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman 

continue    the    educational    supervision 
For  circulars,  address  Ogonti  School,  F 
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SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 


Where  to  go?  What  are  the  amusements? 
What  does  it  cost  ?  What  should  one  take  ?  Is 
there  good  fishing  ?***** 
All  these  questions  and  many  others  are  an- 
swered in  the  attractive  liierature  prepared  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  concerning 
the  mountain  and  seaside  resorts  of  California. 
Ask  ihe  nearest  agent  for  these 

Aids   to    a   Happy  Vacation 


All  over  the  State  are  hundreds  of  picturesque 
places,  elegant  hotels,  unconventional  camps, 
grand  scenery,  splendid  fishing,  and  charming 
society,  are  some  of  their  attractions. 


LAKE  TAHOE,  YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

CASTLE  CRAG,  DEL  MONTE 

CATALINA  ISLAND,  SANTA   CRUZ 

LAKE  COUNTY,  LONtJ  BEACH 

CJEVSEKS,  SANTA   MONICA 


Don't  go  to  the  same  place  year  after  year  simply 
because  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Get  out  of  the 
old  rut  and  see  the  beauties  of  the  Golden  Gate 
while  enjoying  your  summer  vacation. 


THE    SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY 

Has  3,000  miles  of  railway  in  Califor- 
nia, and  every  seaside  and  mountain 
resort  is  reached  via  its  lines. 


REDUCED    EXCURSION    RATES. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  svstsm.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due   to  arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


LBAVH 


From  June  1,  1898. 


I     ARR1V8 


*6.oo  A 
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30   A 

"8.30  A 
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4.OO   P 
4.OO   F 


4-3°  * 

4  30  * 


4.30  P 


4-3°  p 

6.00  F 
*6.oo  P 

6.00  P 
t7-oo  P 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..  *8.4sa 
Benicia,  Smsun,  and  Sacramento. . . .  10.45  A 
MarysvUle,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. 5 .45  p 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8 .45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6.15  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .         8.45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 

hama,  and  Red  Bluff 4. 15  p 

Peters,  Milton,  Oakdale *7-J5  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced, 
Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7.45  p 

Sacramento  River  Steamers. *9.oo  p 

San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way  Stations..  J9. 15  a 
Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4  15  p 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations J 10. 15  a 

Fresno,  Yosemite,  Merced,  Martinez  12.15  p 
Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga.El  Verano,and  SantaRosa        9 .  15  a 
Benicia, Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  a 

Niles,  San  Jose*,  Tracy,  and  Stockton  7.15  p 
Stockton,  Lodi,  Oakdale  (Jamestown 

for  Yosemite),  Merced 12.15  p 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda 
(Raymond  for  Yosemite),  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and   Los 

Angeles 7-45  A 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .  45  P 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9-45* 

Vallejo 12.15  p 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7 .45  a 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       4*9-45  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville, Redding,  Portland,  Puget 
Sound,  and  East 8.15  a 


SAN  LEANDRO  AND  HAYWARDS  LOCAL. 
( Foot  of  Market  Street.) 
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Melrose,  Seminary  Park, 

fltchburg,  elmhurst, 

San  Lrandro,  South  San 

Lhandro,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Chhrrv, 

and 

Haywards. 

t  Runs  through  to  Niles. 
t  From  Niles. 


7-i5  * 
r*a.<5  A 
10.45  A 
11.45  A 
12.45  p 
'■■■45  * 
I2.45  r 
'5-45  * 

7-45  * 


COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


J7-45  a 


Santa  Cruz  Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Principal  Way  Stations \8 .  05  p 

Newark,  Centervtlle,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose*,  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Principal  Way 
Stations 

San  Jose",  Glenwood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions 


5-50  P 


"10.50  A 


9-20  A 


04.15  P     Boulder  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz 79.20  a 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

•7.15  9.0O        II.OO  A.  M.,      Jl  .00     *2.00      J3-00 

*4.oo  t5-<x>     *6.oo  p.  m. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10.00  a.  m.   lia.oo  "loo  ja.oo  *3.oo  t4-oo  *5.oo  p.  m. 


COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 

(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


*7-ooa    San  Jose1    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .30  P 

I7.30  a  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose", Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations 18.35  p 

q.ooa  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4 .  10  p 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations *8 .00  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., *B-35  a 


10.40  A 
11.30  A 
'a-45  p 


San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  _  Clara,  San 
Jos£,  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,      Monterey,      and 

Pacific  Grove '10.36  a 

'3.30  P    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *g.oo  A 

•4.15  P  San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9.45  a 
•5.00  p  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  p     San  Jose"  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  P 

6.30  p    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

fn.45  p    San  Jose-  and  Way  Stations 7.30? 


k  for  Morni'  2.        p  for  Afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 

\  Sundays  only,    f  Saturdays  only. 

j  Sundays   and  Mondays,     a  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 


3IFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  wUl 
check  baggage  from  hot.-  ind  residences.  In- 
l:et  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  infonna- 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Sunday-school  teacher— "  Why  do  you  say  your 
prayers  before  going  to  bed,  Willy  ?  "  Willy  Upton 
— "  I  sleep  in  a  fo'ding-bed." — Puck. 

Mike—"\J\s  twins,  Pat;  wan  bhoy  an"  wan 
gur-rl."  His  brot/icr— "  Begorra,  thin  am  Oi  an 
uncle  or  an  aunt,  Oi  dunno?" — Puck. 

She—"  They  must  sell  quite  a  quantity  of  liquid 
refreshments  here?"  He— "Oh,  yes  1  Roof  gar- 
dens couldn't  flourish  without  irrigation." — Puck. 

The  lady — "Do  you  like  these  hotel  hops?"  The 
gentleman — "Oh  1  weally,  my  papa  doesn't  allow 
me  to  dwink  beer,  only  \en\or\3.6e."—Pick-Me-Up. 

Humorist's  wife—"  I  don't  see  that  this  joke  of 
yours  has  any  sense  to  it."  Humorist  (wearily)— 
"  No,  only  nonsense." — Somerville  { Mass.)  Journal. 

Mistress — "My  goodness,  Jane,  you  have  your 
thumbs  in  the  soup  1  "  Jane  (just  imported  from  a 
rural  district)—"  Never  mind,  mum,  it  ain't  hot  1 " — 
Judy. 

Solomon — "The  stage  of  to-day  shows  humanity 
in  the  worst  possible  light."  Leviticus — "Yes  ;  the 
calcium  is  pretly  hard  on  the  older  ones." — Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

Tommy — "Come,  Bridget,  play  with  us;  we're 
playing  soldier."  Bridget — "  G'wan,  yez  liltle  imp; 
Oi  ain't  no  soldier."  Tommy — "No,  Bridgft,  but 
you're  a  red  cross  nurse." — Bazar. 

Miss  Ann  Thrope — "I  can't  understand  how 
Cholly  can  see  better  with  a  glass  for  one  eye." 
Mr.  Sharpe — "  Well,  you  see,  it  affords  him  mental 
rest.  His  brain  is  too  delicate  to  grapple  with  two 
impressions  of  anything  at  once."— Jewelers'  Weekly. 

Bobby—"  Mother,  how  old  shall  I  have  lo  be  be- 
fore I  can  be  a  Spinish  pirate  a-taking  capiives  and 
a-scuttlmg  ships  ? "  Mother — "  You  can  begin  right 
away.  Just  take  that  scuttle  and  sail  down-stairsand 
pirate  some  coals  from  the  first  floor's  bin  I  " — Ally 
Slower. 

"  You  are  trying  to  introduce  a  new  brand  of  five- 
cent  cigars,  aren't  you?"  "Yes."  "Why  don't 
you  go  to  those  fellows  who  write  war  bulletins  on  the 
big  black-boards  and  see  if  you  can't  rent  the  backs 
of  their  coals  for  advertising  purposes?" — Chicago 
Tribune. 

A  shrewd  diagnosis:  Guard — "Colonel,  one  of 
our  Kentucky  pickets  is  shot  and  one  of  the  colored 
pickets  has  captured  a  prisoner."  Colonel  (rapidly) 
— "  Let  the  Kentuckian  be  put  in  the  guard-house  to 
sober  up,  and  have  the  chicken  brought  to  my  tent 
immediately.     Right  about  I     Huh-hhl" — Judge. 

One  boy  met  another  who  had  a  suspicious  redness 
about  the  eyes  and  a  droop  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  "Say,"  said  the  first  boy,  "1  heard  your 
father  was  on  a  ship  once."  The  other  quenched  a 
sob  and  nodded.  "Was  it  a  whaler?"  "Yes,  it 
was  ;  and  you  bet  he  learnt  the  business  good,  too." 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Fred — "How  are  you  getting  on  with  Miss 
Angell  ?  Did  you  speak  to  her  father,  as  you  deter- 
mined?" Frank — "Yes."  Fred — "And  how  did 
it  come  out?"  Frank — "So-so.  I  said  to  him: 
'  Mr.  Angell,  I  love  your  daughter.'  Said  he  :  'So 
do  I.  Now  let's  talk  of  something  else.'  "  Fred — 
"And  then?"  Frank — "We  talked  of  something 
else."—  Tid-Bits. 

"  Were  you  able  to  sell  old  Billions  a  lot  ?  "  asked 
the  superintendent  of  the  cemetery.  The  agent 
shook  his  head.  "He  was  afraid  he  might  not  get 
the  full  value  of  it,"  be  explained.  "But,  hang  it 
all,  a  man  has  got  to  die  some  time  1  "  exclaimed 
the  superintendent.  "That's  what  I  told  him  ;  but 
he  only  answered  :  '  Suppose  1  should  be  lost  at 
sea  ? ' " — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Jackson — "Well,  what  did  your  wife  say  to  you 
when  you  got  home  so  late  last  night  ?  You  know 
you  were  afraid  she'd  scold."  Fairleigh — "  My  wife's 
a  jewel.  She  didn't  scold  a  bit.  In  fact,  she  didn't 
even  ask  me  where  I  had  been,  or  what  had  delayed 
me  ;  but,  late  as  it  was,  she  sat  down  at  the  piano 
and  began  to  play  and  sing.  I  tell  you  she's  one  in 
ten  thousand."  Jackson — "What  did  she  sing?" 
Fairleigh—  '"Tell  Me  the  Old,  Old  Story.'"  — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   0.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


She — "Why,  he  claims  he  couldn't  live  without 
his  dear  little  wife."  He—"  All  of  his  property  is  in 
her  name." — Bazar. 


Farmers  Break  the  Buggy  Monopoly. 

It  is  claimed  that  for  years  buggy  manufacturers  have 
secured  exorbitant  prices  for  their  goods,  but  recently, 
through  the  combined  assistance  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  other  States,  Shars,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  have  got  the  price  of  open  buggies  down  to 
$16.50;  Top  Buggies,  $22.75;  Top  Surries,  $43.75  and 
upwards,  and  they  are  shipping  them  in  Immense  numbers 
direct  to  farmers  in  every  State.  They  send  an  immense 
Buggy  Catalogue  free,  postpaid,  to  any  one  who  asks  for 
it.  This  certain!;- is  a  big  victory  for  the  farmer,  but  a 
seyere  blow  to  the  carriage  manufacturers  and  dealers. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cotton   Hose. 


BRANDS   OF    RUBBER    HOSE    AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

B.  II.  I'KASK,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

513-515-5111-5119  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

For  Men, 
Women  and 
Children. 
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We  are  frequently  asked  whether  the  objections  urged  by  the 
Can  We  Govern  Ar£onaut  against  Hawaiian  annexation  as 
Hawaii  and  being  unconstitutional  would  not  apply  with 

Oth^r  Islands?  justice  to  (he  annexation  of  other  islands. 
Further,  whether  the  stand  taken  by  the  Argo?iaut  now,  con- 
cerning the  Philippines  and  other  Spanish  possessions,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  stand  taken  by  us  last  year  concern- 
ing the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

To  this  we  reply  "  No  "  to  both  questions.  The  Argo- 
naut opposed  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  because  it  then 
carried  with  it  the  implication  of  annexation  either  as  a 
State  or  as  a  Territory  to  be  erected  into  a  State  or  States, 
and  carrying  the  further  implication  of  granting  the  electoral 
franchise  to  the  citizens  of  Hawaii.  These  dangers  have 
now  disappeared  for  reasons  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
make  clear.  As  to  Spain's  colonies,  if  they  fall  into  our 
hands,  it  will  be  as  the  result  of  acts  of  war,  exactly  as  we 
tvon  the  territory  out  of  which  were  carved  the  South- Western 


and  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  where  now  dwell 
millions  of  American  citizens. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  the  present  war, 
that  has  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  discussion.  The 
American  people  have  decided  that  they  had  grave  cause 
for  war  with  Spain.  They  have  concluded  that  the  treacher- 
ous destruction  of  the  Mai?ie  and  the  foul  murder 
of  her  men  was  an  act  of  war,  and  they  are  now  engaged 
in  punishing  Spain  for  that  treacherous  act,  and  incidentally 
depriving  her  of  her  colonial  possessions.  These  posses- 
sions will  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  war.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the 
desirability  or  expediency  of  holding  them  when  they  are 
conquered.  The  only  questions  to  be  considered  are  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  shall  be  governed.     V 

The  complex  questions  concerning  the  Igovernment  of 
these  and  other  territorial  possessions,  including  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  have  had  a  vivid  light  thrown  upon  them  by 
a  recent  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  this 
circuit.  Although  this  decision  has  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion from  the  press  of  San  Francisco,  we  consider  it  one 
of  the  most  important  decisions  coming  from  a  Federal 
court  for  many  years.  It  is  the  case  of  Endleman  et  ah. 
against  the  United  States,  and  was  handed  down  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  189S,  in  the  court  of  appeals,  ninth  circuit,  Judges 
Gilbert,  Ross,  and  Morrow  sitting,  the  opinion  being  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Morrow. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  Judge  Morrow's  opinion  caused 
some  hesitation  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
Judges  Gilbert  and  Ross  were  disposed  at  first  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  such  a  revolutionary  decision.  But,  after  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation,  they  came  to  agree  with  Judge 
Morrow,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  It  is  not  as  if  it  were  merely  a  circuit 
court  opinion,  it  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  points  involved  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
technical,  being  of  interest  only  to  the  legal  profession. 
Briefly  '-to  recapitulate,  and  omitting  the  purely  technical 
points,  the  case  is  about  as  follows  :  two  men  were  indicted 
by  the  Federal  grand  jury  in  Alaska  in  December,  1896,  for 
selling  liquor.  Defendants'  counsel  contended  that  the  con- 
stitution guarantees  to  citizens  the  right  to  hold  property  ; 
that  intoxicating  liquors  are  property,  and  being  commodities, 
vended  in  trade,  are  subject  to  the  laws  concerning  com- 
merce ;  that  Congress  can  not  impose  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce by  restricting  the  sale  of  a  particular  commodity  in 
one  Territory  and  not  in  all  Territories  alike. 

The  decision  of  the  court  is  of  the  most  sweeping  nature. 
In  his  opinion  Judge  Morrow  said  : 

"The  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  entirely  subject  to  the 
legislative  authority  of  Congress.  They  are  not  organized  under  the 
constitution,  nor  subject  to  its  complex  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government  as  the  organic  law,  but  are  the  creation,  exclusively,  of  the 
legislative  department,  and  subject  to  its  supervision  and  control." 

Having  thus  stated  so  clearly  that  the  Territories  are  not 
governed  directly  by  the  constitution  but  by  Congress,  Judge 
Morrow  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  United  States  having  rightfully  acquired  the  Territories,  and 
being  the  only  government  which  can  impose  laws  upon  them,  have  the 
entire  dominion  and  sovereignty,  national  and  municipal,  Federal  and 
State.  Under  this  full  and  comprehensive  authority  Congress  has  un- 
questionably the  power  to  exclude  intoxicating  liquors  from  any  or  all  of 
its  Territories,  or  limit  their  sale  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe. //  may  legislate  in  accordance  with  ike  special  needs  of  each 
locality,  and  vary  its  regulations  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  t/te  people. 
Whether  the  subject  elsewhere  would  be  a  matter  of  loc.il  police  regula- 
tions or  within  the  State  control  under  some  other  power,  it  is  imma- 
terial to  consider ;  in  a  Territory  all  the  functions  of  government  are 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  may  be  exercised 
through  a  local  government  or  directly  by  such  legislation  as  we  have 
now  under  consideration." 

So  full  is  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  dwelling  in  one  of  those  States  that  he  can 
scarcely  comprehend  what  may  be  the  limitations  on  free- 
dom exercised  in  the  Territories.  There  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  do  not  know  that  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  absolutely  no  voice  in  their  own 
government.  They '  not  only  do  not  cast  a  vote  for  con- 
gressional representatives  or  Presidential  electors,  but  they 
have  not  even  a  voice  in  their  own  municipal  affairs.  The 
dwellers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  nothing  to  say  as 


to  the  men  by  whom  or  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
governed.  The  President  and  a  congressional  committee 
rule  them  arbitrarily.  Up  to  some  twenty  years  ago  the 
citizens  elected  their  own  municipal  officials,  but  even  that 
franchise  was  taken  from  them,  and  now  they  have  govern- 
ment without  representation.  And  those  who  have  lived  in 
the  city  of  Washington  know  that  it  is  very  good  govern- 
ment, too. 

This  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  vast,  the  sweeping,  the 
We  Can  unchecked  power  that   Congress   holds  over 

Govern  Them  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  This 
as  We  Like.  recent    decision    concerning    Alaska    shows 

that  the  same  arbitrary  power  extends  to  Territories 
acquired  by  purchase,  by  annexation,  or  by  conquest. 
Under  this  decision  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
give  to  Hawaii  any  measure  of  government  that  we  may 
choose.  The  objections  of  many  palriotic  and  conscientious 
Americans  to  Hawaiian  annexation  have  been  based  upon 
the  inferior  character  of  the  population.  It  was  feared  that 
the  electoral  franchise  would  have  to  be  given  to  the 
Kanakas,  half-breed  Chinese,  and  other  ignorant  and  mixed 
races  in  the  islands.  The  electoral  franchise  has  already 
been  sufficiently  diluted,  not  to  say  degraded,  in  the  United 
States  ;  therefore  these  fears  had  adequate  foundation. 

But  under  Judge  Morrow's  decision  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  obligation  upon  the  United  States  to  give  the  franchise 
even  to  the  whites  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Under  that  de- 
cision it  would  be  quite  possible  and,  in  fact,  proper  not 
only  to  exclude  the  Hawaiians  from  the  franchise,  but  even 
to  exclude  the  undesirable  Hawaiians  from  the  continental 
confinesof  the  United  States.  Whites  and  half-castes  might  be 
allowed  to  come  to  the  United  States,  full-blooded  Hawaiians 
might  be  confined  to  Hawaii,  and  lepers  might  be  confined 
to  Molokai.  In  short,  there  are  no  limits  to  the  restrictions 
which  might  be  imposed  upon  the  Hawaiians  when  Hawaii 
becomes  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Under  these 
changed  conditions  those  conscientious  citizens  who  feared 
the  dilution  of  the  franchise  may  cease  their  opposition  to 
Hawaiian  annexation.  As  for  those  who  were  opposed  to  it 
on  the  ground  of  departure  from  our  traditional  policy  of 
continental  isolation,  that  policy  is  dying,  if  not  dead.  This 
war  has  dealt  to  it  a  mortal  blow.  It  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  new  policy  of  colonial  expansion,  the  policy  of  im- 
perialism. Even  if  it  were  advisable,  it  would  be  useless  to 
oppose  its  coming,  for  it  is  already  here. 

As  to  those  who  have  feared  that  Hawaii  might  be 
erected  into  a  rotten-borough  State,  possessing  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  and  two  in  the  United  States  Senate,  they 
may  lay  their  fears  aside.  Hawaii  will  never  be  a  State  of 
the  American  Union.  If  we  annex  her  now,  we  will  annex 
her  under  our  own  conditions  and  on  our  own  terms.  We 
will  make  of  her  a  colony,  a  territory,  a  dependency,  a 
province,  or  what  we  will.  If  we  annex  her  we  will  govern 
her  as  we  choose,  and  if  she  does  not  like  annexation  under 
these  conditions  we  will  take  her  anyway,  because  we  are 
strong  and  she  is  weak,  and  because  we  need  her. 

If  these  conditions  exist  touching  Hawaii — and  that  they 
do  can  not  be  denied  in  the  light  shed  upon  the  law  by  Judge 
Morrow's  decision — how  much  the  more  do  they  exist  con- 
cerning such  of  Spain's  colonies  as  we  may  conquer.  We 
can  do  with  them  what  we  choose.  We  have  no  obligations 
toward  the  dwellers  in  those  colonies  other  than  those  in- 
spired by  justice,  good  morals,  and  good  sense.  We  may 
give  to  them  such  measure  of  autonomy  as  we  may  think 
desirable.  Cuba,  which  for  generations  has  been  a  brigands' 
lair,  we  may  leave  under  a  military  government,  and  rule  it 
by  the  sword.  To  Porto  Rico,  which  has  been  a  fairly  well- 
conducted  colony,  we  may  leave  some  slight  measure  of  local 
government.  In  the  Philippines  we  may  treat  the  civilized 
portions  as  civilized  human  beings  should  be  treated,  and 
rule  the  savage  portions  as  savages  should  be  ruled.  Manila 
is  an  ancient  city,  older  by  three  hundred  years  than  the 
sometime  Spanish  city  which  is  now  the  seaport  of  tl 
Pacific.  Let  the  province  of  Manila  have  an  enligh 
representative  municipal  government.  Let  the  other 
ized  portions  of  the  islands    have   such   measure   of   . 
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government  as  they  deserve.  But  let  the  portions  inhabited 
by  hostile  savages  be  ruled  by  soldiers,  and  let  those  who 
are  incapable  of  practicing  the  arts  of  peace  be  subject  to 
the  stern  rule  of  war. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  this  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  has  attracted  but  little  attention  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco press.  But  from  the  foregoing  slight  sketch  of  its 
potentialities  it  will  be  evident  that  this  decision  is  far- 
reaching,  if  not  revolutionary.  There  have  been  several 
great  decisions  in  the  history  of  our  country's  upbuilding. 
There  have  been  judicial  opinions  handed  down  which 
have  made  history  as  well  as  law,  like  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  It  is  in- 
teresting and  significant  that  the  jealousies  of  a  wrang- 
ling board  of  college  trustees  should  have  solidified 
the  foundations  of  our  fabric  of  constitutional  law.  It  is 
imposing  and  instructive  that  the  name  of  Dred  Scott,  a 
humble  fugitive  slave,  should  pass  into  history  and  be  im- 
printed indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  men  when  the  names  of 
the  great  advocates  who  struggled  in  the  forum  over  the 
ownership  of  his  black  body  shall  have  been  forgotten.  And 
it  is  not  less  interesting  that  out  of  an  indictment  for  liquor- 
selling  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  there  should  arise  this  de- 
cision, which  we  believe  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Federal  jurisprudence,  and  of  American  colonial,  territor- 
ial, and  extra-continental  law. 


Political 

Status. 


So  far  as  the  ambition  of  Congressman  Maguire  to  re- 
The  ceive  the  Democratic  nomination  for   gov- 

ernor is  concerned,  the  political  atmosphere 
is  clearing  to  an  extent  that  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  his  followers.  His  most  formidable  opponents  were 
Governor  Budd  and  Mayor  Phelan,  and  both  of  these  have 
positively  declared  that  they  are  out  of  the  fight.  Mayor 
Phelan's  interest  in  the  success  of  the  new  charter  has  led 
him  to  postpone  his  higher  ambition  for  the  present,  and  to 
attempt  the  difficult  task  of  securing  two  successive  re- 
elections  to  the  mayoralty.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  Judge  Slack  is  being  talked  of  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  and  should  he  accept,  Phelan  will 
have  a  very  difficult  fight  on  his  hands.  Governor  Budd 
realizes  that  his  health  will  not  permit  him  to  remain  in 
public  life  for  the  present,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pros- 
pects of  success  for  any  Democratic  nominees  this  year  are 
not  alluring.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  propose  to 
allow  the  control  of  the  party  to  slip  out  of  his  hands,  for 
his  health  may  be  better  at  some  future  election,  when  the 
prospects  are  brighter.  Jeter  would  be  a  far  better  gov- 
ernor than  Maguire  for  this  purpose,  and,  therefore,  the  gov- 
ernor's strength  will  be  thrown  in  that  direction  so  far  as 
possible. 

None  of  the  other  candidates  are  formidable,  unless  a 
dead-lock  should  occur  between  Maguire  and  Jeter,  when 
some  one  of  the  dark  horses  might  come  to  the  front. 
The  most  recent  addition  to  the  list  of  dark  horses  is 
Warren  English,  a  brother  of  William  D.  English.  He 
considers  that  he  has  some  claim  upon  the  party,  having  led 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Democracy  in  the  third  congressional 
district  in  1892.  He  belongs  to  the  wing  of  the  party 
known  as  the  "  Ole  Bills "  in  Alameda  County,  however, 
and  the  control  of  the  party  there  has  now  passed  to  the 
opposing  faction,  so  he  is  not  likely  to  have  the  necessary 
strength  from  his  own  county  to  make  an  effective  showing. 
On  the  Republican  side,  Pardee's  prospects  are  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  the  followers  of  Davis.  With  a  united 
delegation  from  Alameda  County  behind  him  he  would 
almost  certainly  secure  the  nomination.  Among  his  op- 
ponents, Flint  and  Brown  are  now  running  a  dead-heat  with 
the  others  in  the  field. 

For  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor,  ex-Assemblyman 
W.  S.  Melick  leads  on  the  Republican  side,  and  Colonel  D. 
M.  Baker,  of  Santa  Ana,  has  the  field  to  himself  among  the 
Democrats.  For  secretary  of  State,  Paul  Austin,  of  San 
Jose1,  has  a  clear  field  among  the  Republicans,  while  the 
withdrawal  of  B.  C.  Kenyon  leaves  the  Democrats  without 
any  candidate  for  this  office.  For  controller,  E.  P.  Colgan, 
the  present  incumbent,  and  ex-Controller  John  P.  Dunn  are 
likely  to  be  the  opposing  candidates.  M.  J.  Wright,  on  the 
Republican  side,  is  the  only  candidate  who  has  yet  appeared 
for  the  office  of  suveyor-general.  For  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  there  is  still  an  open  fight.  S.  T.  Black  is 
handicapped  for  renomination  by  two  other  aspirants  to 
public  office  from  Ventura  County.  J.  W.  Linscott,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  T.  J.  Kirk,  of  Fresno,  both  have  strong 
local  backing,  and  the  chances  of  P.  M.  Fisher,  school 
superintendent  of  Alameda  County,  are  affected  by  the 
struggle  between  Pardee  and  Davis.  Should  the  guber- 
natorial nomination  not  go  to  Alameda,  Fisher's  prospects 
would  be  considerably  improved.  On  the  Democratic  side 
t'i  leading  candidates  are  E.  T.  Fowler,  of  Fresno,  and 
A  '  ed  Harrell,  of  tikersfield.  The  former  represents 
botu  the  Populists  and  Democrats,  and  would  be  a 
strong  fusion   candidate;  and  the   latter  is   county    super- 


intendent' of  Kern  County,  and  editor  of  the  Bakersfield 
Californian. 

The  struggle  for  the  attorney-generalship  still  lies  between 
W.  R.  Guy,  of  San  Diego,  and  Tirey  L.  Ford,  of  this  city, 
on  the  Republican  side,  with  the  advantage  slightly  in  favor 
of  the  former.  On  the  Democratic  side,  Senator  J.  H.  Sea- 
well,  of  Mendocino,  leads,  closely  followed  by  H.  P.  An- 
drews, of  Tehama,  and  W.  A.  Gett,  of  Sacramento.  The 
Tehama  delegation  to  the  State  convention  has  been  unani- 
mously instructed  to  push  the  candidacy  of  Andrews,  who 
was  elected  district  attorney  in  1894,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  county  went  Republican.  For  treasurer,  Truman  Reeves, 
Republican,  and  Will  H.  Green,  Democrat,  are  the  two  most 
promising  candidates,  though  the  latter  is  closely  pressed  by 
Charles  Edelman,  of  Orange  County.  The  present  incum- 
bents, Justices  McFarland  and  Van  Fleet,  seem  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  Republican  nominations,  while  A.  W.  Hutton,  of 
Los  Angeles,  seems  now  to  be  the  favorite  among  the  Dem- 
ocrats. The  other  Democratic  nomination  is  likely  to  go  to 
Sam  Bell  McKee,  of  Oakland,  J.  C.  Rust,  of  Amador,  or 
W.  H.  Conly,  of  Madera,  the  latter  having  a  strong  Native 
Son  following. 

The  Democrats  have  not  been  active  in  coming  forward 
for  nominations  for  railroad  commissioner  or  members 
of  the  board  of  equalization.  Among  the  Republicans 
Assessor  Barham,  of  Tehama  County,  Frank  Mattison,  of 
Santa  Clara,  F.  P.  Dalton,  of  Alameda,  James  Stanley,  L. 
C.  Morehouse,  and  George  L.  Arnold  are  the  candidates 
for  the  board  of  equalization,  and  for  railroad  commis- 
sioners, Judge  N.  Blackstock,  of  Ventura,  William  Beck- 
man,  of  Sacramento,  George  Clark  and  E.  B.  Edson,  of 
Siskiyou. 

The  situation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  city  is  not 
reassuring  for  those  of  that  faith  who  look  for  a  victory  this 
year.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  a  party  that  boasts 
of  its  championship  of  the  rule  of  the  people  adopting  an 
extreme  aristocracy  as  its  form  of  party  government.  The 
appointment  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred  ignored  all 
principles  of  popular  government ;  the  powers  given  to  the 
committee  were  autocratic  in  the  extreme.  The  committee 
has  now  decided  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  created.  There  are  to  be  no  primaries,  and  the  voters 
are  to  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
the  municipal  and  State  conventions.  This  is  to  be  attended 
to  wholly  by  the  committee.  Such  action  may  result  in  the 
nomination  of  a  better  class  of  candidates,  but  it  is  certainly 
contrary  to  the  principles  that  that  party  professes.  If  the 
excuse  of  the  committee — that  primaries  would  give  the 
control  of  the  party  to  the  bosses — is  sound,  it  is  an  aban- 
donment of  their  faith  in  popular  rule,  and  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  moral  condition  of  the  party. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Report  of  June  16th  there  is  an 
No  Friends  editorial  article  chiding  the  "  Americans  of 

in  Spanish-  the  United  States "  for  their  belief  that  the 

America.  Spanish  -  Americans    are    hostile    to    them. 

The  statement  made  by  an  Eastern  journal  that  "  the  men 
of  South  and  Central  America  are  in  sympathy  with  Spain 
because  Spain  is  their  mother  country "  is  denied  by  the 
Report.  That  journal  says  that  the  Spanish-Americans  are 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  Report  is  in  error.  We  of  the  United  States  are  not 
only  not  loved,  but  we  are  hated  by  Spanish-Americans. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  this  war  there  have  been  repeated 
evidences  of  the  sympathy  of  Spanish-Americans  for  Spain 
and  of  the  hostility  of  Spanish-Americans  for  the  United 
States.  Last  week  we  printed  an  extract  from  the  Vene- 
zuela Pregonero,  which  stated  openly  that  Venezuela  was 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  United  States  and  that  it  was  friendly 
to  Spain.  This  Venezuelan  paper  went  so  far  as  to  accuse 
the  United  States  of  attempting  to  "  turn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
into  an  inland  lake."  Another  straw  is  a  dispatch  from 
Costa  Rica,  which  says  that  such  is  the  hostility  of  Spanish 
sympathizers  against  the  United  States  that  attacks  upon 
Americans  are  daily  expected,  and  that  the  government  is 
guarding  not  only  the  United  States  legation  and  consulate, 
but  the  residences  of  prominent  Americans.  Another  fact 
is  that  the  Mexican  Government  has  sent  troops  to  the  Rio 
Grande  to  prevent  hostile  incursions  across  the  border  of 
Spanish  sympathizers.  This  fact  is  notorious  in  Texas — so 
notorious  that  two  regiments  of  volunteer  cavalry  have  been 
detailed  to  patrol  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
every  Spanish-American  country  to-day  guards  are  placed 
around  the  United  States  legations  and  consulates.  The 
newspapers  of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  South  America 
teem  with  abusive  articles  leveled  at  the  United  States. 
Next  week  we  intend  to  print  extracts  from  some  of  these 
articles,  which  a  correspondent  in  the  City  of  Mexico  has 
promised  to  send  us. 

The  latest  instance  to  hand  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  K.  Livingston,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  They  left 
Queretaro,  Mexico,  for  home  last  week  on  account  of 
Mexican  hostility  to  Americans  arising  out  of  the  war  with 


Spain.  Mr.  Livingston  said  that  to  wear  an  American  flag 
in  Queretaro  was  to  court  suicide.  He  received  warning 
that  he  was  to  be  assassinated  on  May  30th,  and  left  the 
country  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  was  escorted 
to  the  train  by  Dr.  Sheldon  and  Wells-Fargo's  agent,  the 
only  other  Americans  in  the  place,  heavily  armed.  Mr. 
Livingston  says  that  in  Queretaro  the  churches  are  deco- 
rated with  Spanish  flags,  and  prayers  are  offered  for  the 
victory  of  the  Spanish  arms. 

Another  and  striking  corroboration  of  the  statements  of 
the  Argonaut  is  this  :  J.  Q.  Adams,  gunner's-mate  of  the 
Oregon,  made  the  famous  fourteen-thousand-mile  voyage 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Key  West.  His  term  of  enlistment 
having  expired,  he  at  once  reenlisted  and  crossed  the  con- 
tinent, applying  for  duty  with  the  Monterey,  now  on  the 
way  to  join  Dewey's  squadron  at  Manila.  In  an  interview 
in  a  San  Francisco  daily  he  stated  that  at  every  port  in 
Spanish  America  where  the  Oregon  touched,  both  on  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic,  the  American  sailors  and  marines  were 
hissed  and  hooted  at,  and  the  populace  showed  plainly  the 
utmost  hostility  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of  the  hatred 
of  the  Spanish- Americans  for  the  United  States.  We  assure 
the  Report  that  it  is  mistaken  when  it  believes  that  any  friend- 
ship exists,  ever  has  existed,  or  ever  can  exist  between  the 
Latin,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Spanish  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant 
republic  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 


An  illustrated  weekly  recently  contained  a  picture  of  Uncle 
Will  the  ^am  w'tn  a  most  troubled  look  upon  his  face, 


Philippines 
Pav  Us? 


and  a  chocolate-colored  infant  in  his  arms, 
representing  the  Philippine  Islands.  Beneath 
was  the  query,  "  What  shall  he  do  with  it  ?  "  It  is  assuredly  out 
of  the  question  to  return  the  islands  to  Spain  ;  to  exchange 
or  sell  them  to  any  other  European  nation  would  cause  most 
serious  complications  with  those  that  were  left  out  of  the 
deal,  and  an  independent  government  by  the  natives  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  only  practicable  solution  is  to  keep 
them,  and  we  very  much  mistake  the  present  temper  of  the 
American  people  if  that  is  not  the  one  finally  adopted. 

The  Philippines  have  been  described  as  including  any- 
where from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  islands,  with  an 
area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  California — a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  how  little  is  really  known  about  them. 
In  spite  of  the  great  number,  only  a  few  have  any  extensive 
area.  Luzon,  the  largest,  covers  forty-one  thousand  square 
miles,  an  area  approximately  equal  to  the  southern  part  of 
this  State,  including  the  counties  of  San  Diego,  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino,  and  Los  Angeles.  Mindanao,  the  next  in 
size,  has  an  area  of  thirty-three  thousand  square  miles,  or 
equal  to  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  excluding  Los 
Angeles.  Several  others  have  areas  of  from  three  thousand 
to  five  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  remainder  are  little 
more  than  barren  volcanic  rocks.  The  natives  are  de- 
scribed as  gentle,  affectionate,  and  lazy,  except  under  ex- 
treme provocation. 

Though  the  islands  are  as  yet  comparatively  virgin  soil, 
there  are  abundant  indications  that  they  are  extremely  rich 
in  both  mineral  and  agricultural  possibilities.  There  is 
hardly  a  stream  discharging  into  the  ocean  from  which  the 
color  of  gold  can  not  be  obtained.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  roads  over  which  machinery  and  ore  can  be  trans- 
ported, it  is  impracticable  to  develop  the  deposits  of  the  in- 
terior at  present ;  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  gold  near 
the  sea-shore,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  natives  in  the 
interior  traffic  in  gold,  indicating  extensive  deposits,  the 
treasures  of  which  will  be  easily  accessible  when  means  of 
communication  are  provided.  A  Chinese  book,  published 
in  the  third  century,  mentions  gold  as  the  chief  product  of 
Luzon.  The  natives  carry  on  their  mining  in  the  most 
primitive  manner,  losing  a  large  part  of  what  might  be 
secured  by  modern  mining  methods.  Statistics  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  output  are  unreliable,  since  the  greater  part 
of  the  product  is  purchased  by  Chinese  merchants  and 
peddlers,  and  shipped  to  China.  There  is  no  official  con- 
trol, and  the  Chinese  are  as  secretive  here  as  they  are  else- 
where. 

Of  other  minerals  there  are  considerable  deposits  of  cop- 
per in  the  central  mountain  ranges  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
and  it  has  been  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Philip-  ' 
pines.  A  peculiar  deposit  of  native  copper  has  also  been 
found  on  this  island.  The  copper  is  in  small  globular  or 
pear-shaped  nuggets,  mixed  in  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  assays 
over  ninety  per  cent.  There  is  a  considerable  admixture  of 
gold  and  silver.  Red  lead,  galena,  both  auriferous  and 
argentiferous,  rubies,  and  hyacinths  are  also  found.  The 
coal  that  has  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  time  is  a 
lignite,  located  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast.  It  contains 
not  more  than  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  :rue  coal 
should  not  contain  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent.,  but  it  has 
been  used  on  steam-vessels,  and  is  described  as  a  very  good 
steam  coaL     On  official  trials  it  was  determined  that  one 
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hundred  and  fifty-four  parts  of  this  lignite  were  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  parts  of  Australian,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  parts  of  British  coal. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  islands  are  as  little  de- 
veloped as  the  mineral,  while  the  possibilities  are  even 
greater.  Tobacco,  the  leading  product,  was  introduced  by 
the  Spanish  Government  and  made  a  government  monopoly. 
Coffee  was  introduced  and  yielded  a  good  profit,  but  a  species 
of  civet,  which  was  very  fond  of  the  berries,  distributed 
them  over  the  uncultivated  hillsides  and  valleys,  and  the 
plant  now  grows  wild  throughout  the  country.  The  natives 
found  it  easier  to  gather  the  wild  berries  than  to  cultivate  the 
plant,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  coffee  that  is  brought  to 
the  market  comes  from  this  source.  The  sugar  receives  the 
most  primitive  cultivation,  and  is  manufactured  on  a  small 
scale,  on  small  plantations,  and  with  antiquated  machinery. 
An  authority  declares  that  with  Anglo-Saxon  energy  the 
Philippines  could  supply  the  sugar  demand  of  the  whole 
world.  Hemp,  the  remaining  product  of  importance,  is  ob- 
tained from  a  species  of  bamboo.  The  finer  qualities  can 
be  woven  into  goods  that  resemble  silk,  while  the  coarser 
can  be  made  into  the  only  rope  that  will  withstand  the  action 
of  salt  water.  The  fibre  is  now  stripped  from  the  leaves 
with  knives  by  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  no  improved 
method  having  yet  been  invented,  but  Yankee  ingenuity  has 
successfully  grappled  with  more  difficult  problems  than  this, 
and  is  likely  to  overcome  this  one.  The  production  of  indigo 
yields  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested, 
and  cocoa  ninety  per  cent.  The  rice  crop  furnishes  the  prin- 
cipal food  for  J:he  islands,  where  famines  are  unknown,  and 
yet  fully  one-third  of  the  crop  is  lost  through  the  careless 
methods  of  harvesting  in  vogue. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Philippines  amounts  to  about 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
is  represented  by  the  exports.  In  this  commerce  Spain  natu- 
rally leads,  both  in  imports  and  exports,  with  Great  Britain 
second  and  France  third.  Of  the  imports  into  the  Philip- 
pines in  1896,  representing  Spain  by  ioo,  the  share  of  the 
other  countries  would  be :  Great  Britain,  56  ;  France,  40  ; 
Germany,  17  ;  United  States,  3.  Of  the  exports  the  share 
would  be  :  Great  Britain,  99  ;  United  States,  66  ;  France, 
26  ;  Germany,  3.  Thus,  while  the  United  States  sells  only 
about  one-thirtieth  part  of  what  Spain  does  to  the  Philip- 
pines, it  purchases  about  two-thirds  of  what  Spain  does. 
France  has  considerable  interests  in  the  islands,  while  Ger- 
many, which  is  now  casting  longing  eyes  in  that  direction, 
has  but  infinitesimal  interests.  The  leading  articles  of  ex- 
port from  Spain  to  the  islands  are  cotton  fabrics,  paper,  and 
umbrellas,  all  of  which  can  be  better  furnished  by  this 
country.  Of  the  total  exports  of  hemp  from  the  islands 
during  the  last  ten  years,  forty-one  per  cent,  went  to  the 
United  States  and  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  sugar. 

This  is  what  has  been  done  by  these  islands  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  The  natives,  like  all  in- 
habitants of  tropical  countries,  are  not  naturally  inclined  to 
industry,  but  every  ambitious  impulse  has  been  crushed  out 
of  them.  They  have  realized  that  the  more  they  made 
the  more  would  be  taken  away  from  them.  The  Spaniards 
have  governed  them  only  for  what  could  be  made  out  of 
them  ;  the  priests  have  demanded  all  they  earn  in  this  life 
for  saving  their  souls  from  eternal  damnation  in  the  life  to 
come.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  the  unbounded 
resources  of  the  islands  or  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  natives.  Under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the  United 
States  all  this  will  be  changed.  Resources  will  be  de- 
veloped, and  the  natives  rendered  happy,  ambitious,  and 
prosperous.  Even  from  a  money  point  of  view  this  coun- 
try has  nothing  to  fear  from  retaining  the  islands. 


The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  June  16th  sings  a  paean  of 
Belittling  thankfulness  over  the  "rescue"  of  six  hun- 

Our  Brave  dred  American  marines   by  the   Cuban  in- 

Marines.  surgents.     Listen  to  our  enthusiastic  Cuban 

contemporary  :  "  The  six  hundred  American  marines  who 
were  landed  at  Guantanamo  Bay  have  escaped  massacre 
through  the  aid  of  the  Cubans." 

From  the  dispatches  it  seems  that  there  were  about  one 
hundred  Cubans  divided  up  in  squads  among  the  various 
companies  of  marines.  Probably  these  one  hundred 
Cubans  were  magnified  through  the  field-glasses  of  the  cor- 
respondents. The  insurgent  army  of  sixty  thousand  seems 
to  have  shrunk  to  about  three  thousand,  so  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  newspaper  Cubans  would  probably  amount  to  about 
five  actual  Cubans.  But  however  that  may  be,  look  at  the 
statement  as  it  is  made  :  Six  hundred  American  marines 
saved  from  massacre  by  one  hundred  Cudans.  Such  a  state- 
ment as  the  Bulletin's  would  make  the  dead  marines  writhe 
in  their  bloody  graves  at  Guantanamo. 

If  ever  there  was  a  small  body  of  men  whose  record 
for  bravery  has  been  unique,  it  is  the  American  marine  corps. 
Yet  it  is  this  body  which  is  selected  by  the  yellow  press  to  be 
"rescued  by  Cubans."  When  the  time  comes  that  six 
hundred    Americans   with   arms    in    their   hands,    whether 


soldiers,  blue-jackets,  or  marines,  will  admit  that  they  were 
"  rescued  "  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  Cuban  bushwhackers, 
we  shall  lose  our  faith  in  the  American  navy,  in  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  in  the  American  marine  corps.  But  we  have 
not  lost  that  faith,  and  we  hope  that  all  patriotic  Americans 
will  resent  these  slanders  of  Cuban-loving  journals  upon  the 
bravery  of  our  American  boys. 

King  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  ruled  in  Spain  in  1833.  His 
„      n  last  wife — he  had  five — Christina,  Princess 

Ihe  Cause  of  ' 

the  Spanish  of  Naples,  his  brother  (Don  Carlos),  and  an 

Pretender.  infant  daughter  (Donna  Isabella),  made  up 

his  immediate  family.  As  there  was  no  son  to  succeed  to 
the  throne,  and  the  Salic  law  barred  the  infant  daughter's 
way  to  the  throne,  Don  Carlos,  the  brother,  was  the  heir- 
apparent.  Queen  Christina  induced  the  weak  monarch  to 
make  a  decree  setting  aside  the  Salic  law  and  declaring 
Isabella  his  heir.  King  Ferdinand  died  in  1833.  Isabella 
became  queen  under  the  regency  of  her  mother,  and  Don 
Carlos  organized  the  first  of  the  Carlist  wars  of  Spain,  which 
raged  for  five  years. 

For  sixty-five  years  Spain  has  not  been  without  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  ready  to  take  advantage  of  internal  dis- 
sensions as  a  step  to  the  throne.  Don  Carlos  died  in  1855. 
He  left  a  son  known  as  Don  Carlos,  Count  de  Montemolin, 
who  at  once  assumed  the  role  of  pretender,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  of  his  brothers,  Ferdinand,  attempted,  in  i860, 
to  start  a  fresh  Carlist  insurrection  at  Valencia.  They  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  got  free  only  by  signing  a  renunciation 
of  their  claims  to  the  monarchy.  They  had,  however,  a 
brother,  Don  Juan,  who  had  a  son,  Don  Carlos,  born  in  1848. 

When  Carlism  became  a  possibility  in  1868,  because  of 
the  flight  of  Queen  Isabella  from  Spain,  Don  Juan  abdicated 
his  rights  in  favor  of  his  son,  and  Prim  and  Sagasta — who 
were  the  most  influential  members  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment— offered  the  throne  to  the  young  Don  Carlos, 
Duke  of  Madrid,  provided  he  would  rule  as  a  con- 
stitutional monarch.  He  refused  all  conditions,  replying 
that  when  he  "came  into  his  kingdom"  he  would  "rule  as 
he  saw  fit."  Amadeus,  a  brother  of  the  King  of  Italy,  was 
chosen  King  of  Spain  by  the  Cortes,  and  again  the  flames 
of  Carlist  war  broke  out  and  raged  for  four  years.  It  was 
finally  suppressed  by  Alfonso  the  Twelfth. 

This  Don  Carlos,  now  fifty  years  of  age,  is  the  present 
pretender.  His  first  wife  was  a  Princess  de  Bourbon  and  a 
niece  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  of  France.  She  died  in 
1893,  leaving  much  wealth  to  her  children  and  her  blessing 
only  to  Don  Carlos.  Within  a  year  he  married  his  present 
wife,  who  was  the  Princess  Marie  Berthe  de  Rohan,  of 
noble  family  but  not  of  royal  blood.  She  has  brought  him 
large  wealth,  which  she  seems  inclined  to  devote  as  neces- 
sary to  the  advancement  of  the  pretender's  cause. 

The  children  of  Don  Carlos  by  his  first  wife  are  a  son — 
Don  Jaime — and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the 
Princess  Elvira,  who  scandalized  Europe  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  by  eloping  with  Count  Folchi,  a  married  man. 

Don  Carlos  lives  a  part  of  the  time  in  Switzerland  and  has 
a  winter  palace  in  Venice.  He  issued  his  manifesto  in  con- 
nection with  the  Spanish-Cuban  troubles  on  April  13,  1898. 
The  Carlists  believe  that  the  present  dynasty  is  doomed,  and 
that  the  nation  will  either  turn  to  the  pretender  or  become 
republican.  There  are  said  to  be  over  two  thousand  Carlist 
clubs  in  Spain,  and  they  are  active  in  stirring  up  the  discon- 
tent evinced  against  the  government,  believing  that  the  time 
for  action  is  here. 

The  claim  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  Spanish  throne  is  not 
without  strong  legal  points  in  the  view  of  those  devoted  to 
the  idea  of  legitimacy  in  sovereignty.  He  may  become  a 
formidable  factor  to  reckon  with  in  the  settlement  of  Spain's 
future  government.  One  of  his  weaknesses  lies  in  his  pe- 
culiar position  toward  other  thrones.  As  the  eldest  direct 
male  descendant  of  the  second  son  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
he  takes  precedence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  claims 
direct  descent  from  a  brother  of  the  same  monarch,  and  is 
therefore  a  pretender  to  the  Bourbon  throne  of  France.  He 
is  but  one  remove  also  from  being  the  Jacobite  claimant  of 
the  English  throne.  The  only  legitimate  representation  of 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart  in  his  pathway  is  Maria  Theresa 
of  Modena,  now  married  to  Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Don  Carlos  can  achieve  success 
unless  he  can  clear  away  a  powerful  array  of  prejudice  exist- 
ing against  him  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  During 
his  insurrection  in  1876  he  had  tortured  and  shot  one 
Captain  Schmidt,  a  German  subject  and  correspondent  of 
the  Cologne  Gazette.  Germany  has  not  forgotten  it,  and 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  catch  the  Don  on  the  soil 
of  the  fatherland.  He  is  a  strong  Romanist,  and  was  even 
educated  for  the  priesthood.  His  open  avowal  of  the  cause 
of  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  has 
gained  him  the  ill-will  of  Italy.  Austria  has  no  love  for  him,  as 
she  is  closely  connected  with  the  reigning  dynasty.  England 
and  France  are  not  likely  to  aid  a  pretender  to  the  ruling 
power  in  their  own  lands,  and  the  countries  we  have  named 


sway  all  the  others.  In  this  state  of  affairs  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  Europe  may  step  in  and  support  the  tottering 
dynasty  when  it  trembles  to  a  fall,  knowing  that  the  alterna- 
tives are  Carlism  or  Republicanism,  neither  of  which  would 
be  welcome  to  European  monarchies. 

Calling  attention  recently  to  the  inadaptability  of  the 
a  Record  of  countries  to  the  south  of  the  United  States 

Spanish-American  for  permanent  and  peaceful  free  govern- 
Self-Government.  mentj  the  Argonaut  compiled  a  table  show- 
ing the  continued  turbulence  in  the  black  republic  of 
Hayti  for  the  past  century.  Below  is  presented  a  similar 
tabulation  of  insurrections  and  rebellions  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  Government  of  Mexico  since  that  country's  first 
efforts  toward  self-government  : 

1810 — Insurrection  of  Manuel  Hidalgo. 

1815 — Insurrection  under  Morelos. 

1817 — Insurrection  under  Mina. 

1821 — Iturbides  rebellion,  resulting  "in  independence. 

1823 — Emperor  Iturbide  forced  to  abdicate. 

1829 — Revolution  deposing  President  Guerro. 

1836-1848 — Almost  continual  war  with  France  and  United  States. 

1852 — Internal  political  convulsions. 

1853 — Dictator  Santa-Anna  forced  to  abdicate. 

1855 — President  Carera  deposed  by  Alvarez  and  the  latter  afterward 
by  General  Comonfort. 

1858 — Comonfort  ousted  by  General  Zuloaga.  Juarez  sets  up  a  presi- 
dency at  Vera  Cruz.     Civil  war. 

1859 — Zuloaga  forced  out  by  Miramon,  dictator. 

i860 — War  between  Miramon  and  Juarez.  Zuloaga  deposes  Mira- 
mon. Miramon  forces  Zuloaga  out  of  presidency.  Degollado  defeats 
Miramon  and  becomes  dictator. 

1861 — Insurrection  against  Degollado.    Juarez  becomes  president. 

1862 — General  Marquez  in  arms  against  Juarez.  General  Forey  as- 
sumes civil  and  military  power  at  Vera  Cruz. 

1863 — Forey  marches  on  City  of  Mexico.     Maximilian  emperor. 

1864 — Juarez  commences  war  on  imperialists. 

1865-1866 — A  guerilla  warfare  during  both  years. 

1867 — Reign  of  terror  due  to  contest  for  supremacy  between  Juarez, 
Diaz,  and  Ortega. 

1868 — Rebellion  against  Juarez  in  various  provinces. 

1869 — Insurrection  at  Puebla. 

1871 — Insurrections  of  Negrete  and  Riveras  suppressed  with  much 
slaughter. 

1872 — Civil  war  with  insurgents  under  Diaz. 

1875 — Religious  disturbances.    Catholic  outrages  on  Protestants. 

1876 — Insurrection  under  Diaz  throughout  the  year. 

1877 — Continued  civil  war,  ending  with  triumph  of  Diaz. 

1878— Short  rebellion.     Eighty  hanged  for  it. 

1879 — Insurrection  of  Negrete  against  Diaz. 

Of  the  sixty-nine  years  covered  by  this  table,  about  two- 
thirds  have  been  passed  in  war,  insurrection,  and  blood- 
shed. Of  the  long  list  of  dictators  and  presidents  who 
have  gained  power  only  to  confront  a  fresh  rebellion,  more 
than  thirty  have  been  generals  of  the  army,  which  fact  is 
significant  of  the  power  that  rules  in  Mexico.  There  has 
been  peace  since  1880,  because  the  dictator  in  power  has 
managed  to  keep  the  army  influence  on  his  side.  What 
better  promise  is  there  of  a  peaceful,  stable  government  in 
Cuba  than  in  Mexico  if  the  island  is  left  wholly  to  its  own 
management  ?  The  same  Spanish  element  is  there  sup- 
plemented by  a  similar  mixture  of  negroes  and  mestizoes. 
If  anything,  the  probabilities  of  continual  strife  for  the 
mastery  between  Cubans  and  Spaniards  is  greater  in  the 
island  than  in  Mexico  between  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans. 
After  having  expended  thousands  of  human  lives  and  a 
few  hundred  millions  in  money  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
peace  in  Cuba,  it  is  probable  that  the  problem  will  not  yet 
be  solved.  Something  more  is  required  than  to  drive  out 
the  Spanish  army  with  shot  and  shell.  That  is  to  establish 
what  Mr.  McKinley  called  "a  stable  government."  The 
stable  government  which  will  restore  peace  to  Cuba  is  to 
govern  it  as  a  dependency  of  the  United  States. 


The  Associated  Press  dispatches  of  June  15th  give  an  ac- 
Cuban  count  of  the  heroic  defense  of  the  United 

Insurgents  as       States  marines  at  Guantanamo  against  over- 
Allies.  whelming  Spanish  forces,  in  which  the  fol- 

lowing passage  occurs  : 

"  The  fight  was  the  first  of  the  war  in  which  tbe  Cubans  cooperated 
with  the  American  forces,  and  their  cooperation  was  not  a  glittering 
success.  At  one  time  during  the  afternoon,  when  the  marines  were 
firing  on  a  small  detachment  of  Spaniards  that  made  their  appearance  a 
short  distance  from  the  camp,  the  Cubans  began  firing  without  orders, 
and  sent  a  volley  right  into  the  Americans." 

This  shows  how  valuable  as  allies  are  Messrs.  Hearst  and 
Pulitzer's  yellow  insurgents.  Probably  they  will  say  that 
these  Cuban  volleys  fired  into  the  American  ranks  were  "a 
mistake."  But  before  this  war  is  over,  there  will  be  other 
volleys  fired  into  the  American  ranks  by  Cuban  guns,  and 
they  will  not  be  by  mistake. 


A  dispatch  from  San  Jose",  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  is 
More  Hostility  anotner  Pr°of  of  the  hostility  of  the  Spanish- 
in  Americans    to   the    United   States    in   the 

Spanish-America.    present     crjsjs>      Thjs     dispatch     says     that 

"the  Spanish  sympathizers  in  San  Jose  are  greatly  incensed 
against  the  Americans  there,  and  have  reached  the  fighting 
point  A  clash  may  come  at  any  time,  and  when  it  does 
come,  there  will  be  bloodshed." 

If  blood  is  shed,  we  hope  it  may  be  Spanish  blood. 
can  not  mix  water  and  oiL  Anglo-Saxon  America 
Spanish- Americans  will  not  fraternize. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


JUNE   27,  1898. 


HER    SUCCESSFUL    RUSE. 


How  a  Feminine  Bull-Fighter  and   Her  Husband  Won  a  Fortune. 


In  the  house  of  "  El  Chatto,"  ex-bull-fighler  of  Madrid  and 
present  "  Torero  before  the  Mexican  public,"  there  was  dire 
dismay,  owing  to  the  low  state — the  very  low  state — of  the 
family  exchequer.  This  sad  state  of  affairs  is  common  to 
many  people  among  the  members  of  the  bull-fighting  fra- 
ternity, who  are  not  esteemed  now  as  they  once  were. 
This  is,  however,  only  in  Mexico  ;  whatever  else  may  come 
and  go  in  Spain,  bull-fightiDg  is  always  with  them. 

"El  Chatto"  (meaning  "the  snub-nose")  had  just 
finished  taking  his  morning  chocolate  and  "pan  dulce," 
assisted  by  his  pretty  wife,  Dona  Lolita,  who  also  had  been 
a  member  of  the  noble  army  of  bull-fighters — in  fact,  first 
female  espada  in  the  big  ring  at  Seville — but  this  was  a 
secret.  A  career  that  might  possibly  have  been  glorious 
had  been  cut  short  by  the  selfishness  of  "  El  Chatto,"  who 
had  loved  her,  married  her,  and  taken  her  away  from  the 
Old  World  to  the  New — the  rich  country  of  Mexico — where 
a  bull-fighter  was  as  a  prince.  But  that  was  several  years 
ago.  Successful,  f£ted,  and  honored  in  Cuba  and  afterward 
in  Mexico,  "  El  Chatto's"  prosperity  had  not  lasted  long,  for 
soon  had  come  the  edict  that  bull-fighting  in  Mexico  must 
stop.  A  few  desultory  fights  were  still  allowed,  through 
which  a  torero  could  not  make  an  actual  fortune. 

This  morning,  the  day  before  the  bull-fight  honoring  the 
fiesta  of  San  Marcos,  "  El  Chatto,"  needing  some  spare 
silver  for  the  furbishing  up  of  his  costume,  had  turned  out 
his  pockets,  with  the  assistance  of  Dona  Lolita — who,  of 
course,  was  already  fully  informed  as  to  their  contents, 
being  but  a  woman.  Investigation  revealed  one  big  silver 
peso,  one  fifty-cent  piece,  one  ten-cent  piece,  and  fourteen 
copper  centavos.     Not  enough  to  pay  coach-hire,  even  ! 

Carrambas  /  Here  was  a  pretty  mess  ;  no  wonder  that 
"  El  Chatto  "  leisurely  and  calmly  spoke  every  naughty  and 
lurid  word  that  came  to  his  mind  during  the  next  half  hour, 
the  while  Dona  Lolita  tranquilly  drank  her  chocolate,  and 
then  lit  a  cigarette,  her  dimpled  face  very  serious  all  the 
time,  as  though  in  deep  cogitation. 

At  last,  out  of  breath,  "  El  Chatto  "  paused  and  glared 
about  him,  as  though  in  search  of  some  one  to  fight.  Dona 
Lolita  smiled  at  him  sweetly,  removing  the  cigarette  from 
her  pretty  lips,  as  she  murmured,  "  Have  you  finished,  little 
Snub-Nose  ? " 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  her  husband's  reply. 
"Then  listen,  oh,  most  worthless  husband,  for   I  have  a 
plan — a   plan  most  magnificent  ;  thereby   we   will  make  a 
fortune — sufficient  for  the  voyage  once  more  to  Espana." 

She  stopped  tantalizingly,  and  puffed  at  her  cigarette, 
while  "El  Chatto"  looked  at  her  unbelievingly. 

"This  is  how  it  is,"  she  pursued,  blowing  a  ring  of  smoke 
into  her  husband's  face  ;  "  the  empresario  pay  you  little — 
very  little — only  a  hundred  silver  dollars — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

" Si,  that  is  all — the  pigs!"  growled  the  torero,-  "and 
after  this  there  will  be  no  fight  until  '  Holy  Week ' — no 
more  money  !  " 

"Pues,  then  we  will  make  more  out  of  them — much 
more.  But  first,  friend  of  my  heart,  will  there  go  many 
ricos  to  this  fight — the  president  with  his  wife,  the  De  la 
Matas,  and  those  other  rich  Espanoles?" 

"  Yes,  all  of  them,"  replied  "  El  Chatto,"  who  was  as  yet 
mystified,  not  understanding  the  subtle  workings  of  his 
wife's  brain  ;  "  but,  por  el  amor  de  Dios,  what  have  they  to 
do  with  that  wonderful  plan  of  yours  ?" 

Dona  Lolita  smiled  again,  and  playfully  pulled  her 
marido's  nose.  "They  have  much  to  do — much/'1  she 
whispered,  seating  herself  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  pull- 
ing his  moody  face  down  to  hers.  "  Listen,  marido  mio ; 
this  is  the  plan  !     But  cuidado  that  no  one  hears  us  ! " 

No  one  hears — not  even  ourselves — it  is  whisper,  whisper, 
whisper ;  and  finally  a  loud  shout  of  delight  from  "  El 
Chatto."  It  must  be  something  good — what  a  shame  we 
are  not  let  into  the  secret ! 

The  gloom  clears  away  from  the  house  of  the  ?natador; 
there  continues  rejoicing  all  that  day.  "  El  Chatto  "  and 
his  pretty  wife  have  a  most  joyous  comida,  and  afterward  lay 
their  heads  together  on  the  subject  of  the  morrow's  fight, 
and  a  special  Spanish  costume  that  Lolita  is  to  wear — one  of 
old  Sevilla — all  rose-pink  and  Spanish  mantilla,  with  a  pink 
rose  in  her  blue-black  hair,  this  latter  being  another  of  the 
mysteries  ;  in  Mexico  few  ladies  ever  wear  the  costume  of 
Old  Spain — it  is  as  much  worn  out, passe',  here  as  the  patches, 
and  powder,  and  hoops  of  the  revolutionary  days  are  in 
Anglo-Saxon  lands.  But  out  of  an  old  box  she  drags  the 
dress,  and  shakes,  and  brushes,  and  sews  it  until  even  the 
critical  "  Chatto  "  pronounces  it  "  Muy  bonita."  But  why  is 
she  wearing  it  to-morrow?  .  .  .  Unless,  indeed,  it  is  be- 
cause fully  fifteen  enormously  rich  Spanish  families  have 
taken  boxes  and  will  be  there  ?  Perhaps  that  is  it !  Lolita 
wishes  to  be  patriotic — that  is  what  is  the  matter  ! 

To-morrow  seems  such  a  long  time  in  coming,  but  finally 
it  is  here — all  balmy,  blue  sky,  with  never  a  white  cloud  to 
mar  it  ;  soft,  warm  breezes,  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the 
roses  and  lilies  that  are  just  beginning  to  bloom,  the  violets 
over  and  done  with  for  this  year  ;  the  silvery  pealing  and 
chiming  of  the  hundreds  of  bells  that  are  vainly  calling  the 
faithful  to  prayer.  Every  one  is  either  in  the  great  bull-ring 
in  Colon,  or  getting  there  as  fast  as  he  or  she  can.  It  is  the 
first  fight  for  a  month,  and  there  will  not  be  another  one  for 
yet  a  month  to  come. 

On  the  cheap  side  —  "the  side  of  the  sun"  —  white- 
garmented  peons,  with  big  sombreros,  choke  up  every  inch 
of  space,  and  shout  and  yell  loudly  during  the  performance. 
As  fcf  the  shady  side,  it  is  well  filled — with  rich  Spaniards 
at  that — for  which  reason  the  heart  of  Dona  Lolita  rejoices  ; 
the  riore  Spaniards,  the  more  ditiero.  "  Ojala  that  there 
we-     nothing  but  Spanir^ds,"  she  thinks. 

;  h.e  has  purposely  tai-trn  a  seat  just  behind  the  first  barrier 
of  i.'ie  bull-ring — not  seven  feet  above  the  ground  where  her 
husband  will  kill  his  bull — "  so  that  she  can  see  him  better  " 


as  she  lisps  to  an  admiring  Mexican  fighter,  who  wishes  her 
to  go  into  one  of  the  boxes. 

In  her  Sevillan  costume,  the  silk  mantilla  exposing  just 
enough  of  her  Spanish  eyes  and  dimpled  chin  to  make  people 
want  to  see  more,  Dona  Lolita  is  by  far  the  most  admired 
woman  in  the  Plaza,  distracting  attention  even  from  the  beau- 
tiful banderilla  work  that  "  El  Largo"  is  going  through  with 
in  the  ring.  Many  glasses  are  leveled  at  the  little  Espahola, 
as  she  so  demurely  watches  for  her  husband.  Many  a  rich 
Spanish  lady  up  there  in  the  boxes  envies  the  loyalty  that 
has  induced  the  wearing  of  a  passe"  dress  ;  and  many  a 
Spaniard  feels  his  heart  grow  warm  and  his  eyes  moist  as, 
forgetting  the  little  figure  before  his  eyes,  he  can  see 
another  one,  of  the  old  days,  in  the  old  country,  almost 
identical — the  same  black  hair  and  dimpled  chin,  with  that 
same  pink  rose  pinned  in  the  black  meshes  ;  many  a  man 
forgets  the  fat,  richly  dressed  Mexican  wife  at  his  side,  and 
goes  back  in  heart  to  just  such  a  girl,  whether  of  Andalusia, 
of  Seville,  or  of  Madrid.  And,  seated  alone  in  his  box,  the 
prince  of  bankers,  old  Franquillo,  drops  his  glass  and  sighs  ; 
perhaps  if  a  girl  like  that  one  yonder  had  lived  instead  of 
passing  away  from  him  during  the  first  poverty-stricken  month 
of  their  married  life,  there  in  Barcelona,  he  would  not  now 
be  a  lone,  triste  man,  without  home,  chick,  or  child — only 
the  money.  For  though  money  is  good,  it  doesn't  always 
fill  every  chink  of  the  heart ! 

Dona  Lolita,  in  spite  of  that  sweet,  shy  demureness  of  hers, 
has  noted  the  effect  of  her  costume  &  la  Espanola;  she  re- 
joices within  herself,  even  though  she  is  beginning  to  tremble 
a  wee  bit,  and  wishes  that  it  were  not  yet  time  for  her  hus- 
band to  kill  the  bull.  She  again  measures  the  distance  be 
tween  herself  and  the  ground  ;  it  is  seven  feet — quien  sabe  I 

She  is  trembling  from  her  dainty  head  down  to  her  liny, 
pink-bowed  Spanish  slippers  all  the  time  that  "El  Largo" 
is  torturing  the  furious,  pawing  bull  with  his  sharp  bande- 
rillas.  She  clasps  her  hands  tightly  together  as,  finally, 
tiring  of  the  banderilla  work — which,  in  fact,  has  been 
somewhat  long  drawn  out  "on  account  of  the  matador 
'  El  Chatto's  '  sudden  sickness  and  faintness  " — the  public 
of  the  sunny  side  begin  to  clamor  for  "El  matador  !  Mate 
el  toro  !     Que  venga  el  matador  !     El  matador  ! " 

The  gate  swings  open  at  last,  and  "  El  Largo  "  still  teases 
the  bull  as  "  El  Chatto  "  moves  forward  slowly,  and  bows 
first  to  the  president  and  then  to  the  public.  In  spite  of 
his  magnificent  silver  and  violet  costume,  the  gold  lace,  and 
real  bullion  trimming,  with  capa  of  gold  brocade,  he  looks 
deathly  ill — his  face  is  white  and  drawn,  and  under  his  eyes 
great  black  rings  show,  that  extend  almost  half-way  down 
his  face.  Every  one  remarks  it,  and  a  foreigner  who  has 
looked  keenly  at  the  bull-fighter  says,  sharply  :  "  That 
fellow  ought  to  drop  out  and  go  home  ;  he's  in  no  condition 
to  fight ! " 

But  "  El  Chatto  "  is  game,  if  he  is  sick — perhaps  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife  inspires  him  with  fresh  courage,  for  he  un- 
sheathes his  bright,  keen  sword,  nods  briefly  to  "  El  Largo," 
who  gets  out  of  the  way,  smiles  once  at  Lolita,  who  is,  be- 
neath her  mantilla,  far  whiter  than  he  ;  then  makes  a  tanta- 
lizing movement  at  the  bull. 

That  animal — one  of  the  huge,  fiery  Andalusians  that  are 
the  very  terror  of  Mexican  bull-fighters — comes  on  with  a 
roar  of  fury,  head  swinging  low  to  the  ground,  and  the  angry 
foam  flying.  "  El  Chatto  "  dodges,  and  places  himself  nearer 
the  wall  to  meet  the  bull's  return  rush.  On  he  comes  again, 
with  an  angry  bellow,  and  "  El  Chatto  "  shakes  the  sword 
playfully  in  the  brute's  face,  as  is  the  Spanish  custom,  six  or 
seven  fancy  passes,  and  then  the  kill  ! 

After  all,  no  one  can  fight  a  bull  as  does  the  Spanish 
matador.  At  least,  during  "  El  Chatto's"  splendid  work  of 
the  next  seven  minutes  that  is  what  the  people  think.  All  of 
them  are  on  their  feet,  shrieking,  some  breathless  with  de- 
light !  Silver  dollars,  and  hats,  and  flowers  rain  down  into 
the  ring,  but  "El  Chatto"  has  not  time  to  bow  his  thanks  ; 
he  is  too  busy  parrying  the  plunges  of  the  Andalusian  ;  "  furi- 
ouser  and  furiouser,"  as  Alice  in  Wonderland  might  say,  the 
beast  is  making  it  quick  work  for  the  matador. 

On  her  feet,  as  is  everybody  else,  for  that  matter,  Lolita 
is  watching  every  motion,  her  heart  beating  in  great  leaps, 
and  so  excited  and  wrought  up  now  that  she  has  forgotten  to 
feel  afraid.  .  .  .  Bull  and  matador  are  just  underneath  her, 
and  twice  her  husband  has  glanced  at  her  significantly  :  she 
is  watching  with  her  heart  in  her  eyes.  One  pass  of  the 
sword  before  the  bull's  eyes ;  one  leap  over  his  back  ;  one 
pass  of  the  sword  backward  over  the  shoulder — now  then, 
Dios  help — a-h-h  ! 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  there  goes  up  from  the  thou- 
sands of  people  a  loud  groan  of  horror,  pity,  terror — they 
are  all  on  their  feet,  watching. 

For  all  in  a  second  it  happens  :  the  matador,  suddenly 
reeling,  after  a  fancy  pass  at  the  bull,  has  cast  one  agonized 
look  up  at  his  wife,  and  fallen  prone  on  the  ground.  The 
bull  does  not  see,  for  the  furious  impetus  of  his  last  charge 
has  taken  him  several  feet  beyond  the  matador.  At  the 
latter's  side,  on  the  ground,  is  the  bright  sword,  that  now 
will  not  save  him.     The  man  was  sick,  unable  to  fight. 

But  before  the  people  have  well  seen  that,  however,  there 
is  a  quick  leap  and  a  flash ;  a  slight  childish  figure  is  in  the 
ring,  her  mantilla  is  cast  back,  the  pink  rose  has  fallen  into 
i  the  dust ;  her  tiny,  white  hands  have  caught  up  the  sword. 
As  the  bull  swings  madly  forward,  she  meets  him.  He  is 
an  enormous  beast,  and  to  be  on  a  line  even  with  his 
shoulder  she  has  to  rise  on  tip-toe.  She  does  it.  Her  face 
is  white  and  calm  as  the  brute  rushes  at  her,  lowering  his 
head.  She  springs  forward  and  upward  ;  the  sword  sinks 
out  of  sight  in  the  bleeding  shoulder — no  fancy  passes  for 
her  ! — and  the  bull  topples  over  on  his  knees,  the  blood 
gushing  out  in  torrents.     He  is  dying — dead  ! 

The  mantilla  is  trampled  into  the  dust,  the  pink  rose  is 
now  a  faded,  reddened  scrap,  but  the  woman,  her  hands 
blood-stained  and  her  face  white  as  death,  knows  nothing 
about  that.  On  her  knees,  sobbing  like  a  baby,  from  over- 
wrought passion  and  nervousness,  she  is  holding  her  hus- 
band's unconscious  head  in  her  trembling  arms. 

As   for   the    populace,    they   have   passed    from    horror- 


stricken  silence  and  terror  into  hysterical  shouts,  screams, 
applause,  and  even  tears.  Every  woman  in  the  audience 
is  weeping  copiously,  every  man  is  shrieking,  and  stamping, 
and  applauding  at  the  top  of  his  voice  (in  his  heart  envying 
the  ?natador)  as  the  girl,  who  has  in  some  mysterious  way 
revived  her  husband,  rises  to  her  feet,  and  the  two  stand  to- 
gether for  a  moment,  bowing. 

Then  comes  the  exciting  part  of  it.  Out  come  purses  and 
dollars,  and  even  jewels  from  the  rich  ladies  present,  and 
masses  of  flowers.  Amid  shouts  of  "bravo  !"  down  it  all 
pours  into  the  ring.  As  for  the  great  banker,  Franquillo, 
who  is  so  excited  that  he  can  hardly  move — down  goes  his 
footman  with  a  message  to  "  La  Espanola  ! " 

Not  waiting  to  bow,  or  to  thank  the  people,  so  overcome 
is  she  with  her  tremendous  success,  Dona  Lolita  flies  from 
the  ring,  leaving  "El  Chatto"  to  bow,  and  place  his  hands 
over  his  heart,  and  bow  again.  It  is  all  she  can  do  to  trem- 
blingly thank  the  bearer  of  a  check  from  the  banker  Fran- 
quillo, who  has  filled  it  out  for  ten  thousand  dollars.     Bravo  ! 

So  that  Dona  Lolita's  little  plan  worked  well  after  all — so 
well  that  five  days  later  she  and  her  husband  left  for  Spain, 
where,  having  added  much  more  money  to  the  banker's  ten 
thousand,  they  have  now  retired  and  are  great  people.  And 
"  El  Chatto  "  says  always  that  he  owes  his  success  to  his 
esposa — which  is  not  understood,  very  naturally,  by  the 
Spaniards  of  Spain.  Hewitt  Darrell. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1898. 


The  capacity  of  Elswick  Yard  in  England  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  in  the  world.  Among  the  ves- 
sels at  present  in  evidence  at  Elswick  are  the  G*  Higgins, 
Chilean  warship,  just  completed ;  General  Baqmedana, 
Chilean  training-ship,  on  the  stocks,  will  be  launched  in 
about  four  weeks  ;  Hai  -  Tien  and  Hai  -  Chi,  protected 
cruisers  built  to  the  order  of  China,  sister  ships,  completed, 
moored  in  river  ;  Takasago,  Japanese  cruiser^  nearly  com- 
plete ;  Assama,  Japanese  armed  cruiser,  9,700  tons,  nearly 
complete  ;  Tokima,  Japanese  armed  cruiser,  sister  ship  to 
above  ;  unnamed  cruiser,  preparing  for  Japan,  not  quite  laid 
down  ;  Tordenskjold,  Norwegian  battle-ship,  waiting  to  be 
delivered  ;  Albany,  cruiser  built  for  Brazil,  but  bought  by 
United  States,  now  plating,  launched  in  three  months  ;  Don 
Carlos  I.,  Portuguese  protected  cruiser,  just  launched  ; 
Pactolus,  third-class  British  cruiser,  built  to  admiralty  de- 
sign, ready  in  about  a  month  ;  torpedo-boat  destroyer  of 
large  size,  to  go  30  knots,  not  ordered,  will  be  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  not  previously  bought,  will  go 
into  stock  ;  another  torpedo-destroyer,  same  size  as  above, 
but  fitted  with  Parson's  turbines,  to  go  33  knots,  to  be 
finished  this  year  ;  unnamed  cruiser,  4,300  tons,  to  be 
launched  shortly,  not  ordered  ;  large  first-class  battle-ship 
unnamed,  15,100  tons,  being  built  for  the  Japanese  navy. 
This  will  be  the  biggest  battle-ship  yet  constructed,  will  have 
a  phenomenal  speed,  and,  notwithstanding  her  great  size, 
will  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal. 


During  the  Campania' s  recent  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  the  first  and  second-cabin  passengers  fraternized  in 
each  others'  quarters.  It  was  brought  about  through  fellow- 
ship on  the  war  question  between  the  British  and  Americans 
among  the  cabin  passengers.  When  the  news  of  the  hero- 
ism of  Hobson  and  his  crew  was  brought  aboard  there  was 
much  cheering,  after  which  the  second-cabin  passengers 
challenged  those  of  the  first  to  a  game  of  shuffleboard, 
which  was  accepted,  and  after  a  warmly  contested  game  the 
first  cabin  won,  and  drank  champagne  at  the  expense  of  the 
second.  Then  all  hands  promenaded  the  deck  and  sang 
"America"  and  "God  Save  the  Queen."  The  next  day  the 
first  cabin  reciprocated  the  hospitality,  and,  the  barriers  of 
the  first  and  second  cabins  being  temporarily  removed,  a 
sort  of  international  jollification  was  indulged  in,  "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  and  "  God  Save  the  Queen"  being  sung. 
The  second  cabins  drank  champagne  at  the  expense  of  the 
firsts  this  time.  Sir  Thomas  J.  Lipton  spoke  for  the  first 
cabin,  and  Colonel  Crawford,  of  Ohio,  and  Edward  A.  Sum- 
ner responded  for  the  second.  All  drank  the  health  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  President  McKinley.  Mr.  Lipton  said 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  be  assured  of  the 
sympathy  of  Great  Britain  in  this  war. 


Mrs.  Stanley  N.  Coulter,  an  American  lady  who  has  been  in 
Paris  for  some  time,  recently  left  her  hotel  in  that  city,  wearing 
a  small  American  flag.  The  emblem  was  no  sooner  noticed 
than  a  hooting,  jeering  crowd  of  men  and  boys  followed  her. 
As  soon  as  the  reason  for  their  taunts  was  understood,  Mrs. 
Coulter  returned  to  her  temporary  home,  not,  however,  to  re- 
move the  flag,  but  to  fasten  its  mate  upon  the  other  side  of 
her  dress.  Venturing  forth  again,  she  caused  even  greater 
displeasure  than  before,  and  the  wrath  of  the  French  crowd 
eventually  manifested  itself  in  sticks  and  stones  being  thrown 
at  her.  Mrs.  Coulter  was  rescued  by  a  gendarme  before 
any  serious  injury  was  done. 


The  King  of  Servia  recently  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  a  beautifully  executed  fac-simile  of  an  ancient  and 
illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  said  to  be  the  work 
of  one  Gregorius,  a  noted  Servian  scribe  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  whose  decorative  borders  are  among  the 
finest  examples  of  early  illuminations  extant.  This  particu- 
lar parchment  manuscript  has  been  in  an  old  monastery  in 
Servia  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years — probably  since 
it  was  written  by  Gregorius. 


The  war  with  Spain  is  making  trouble  for  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company,  the  cause  of  which  is  the  Spanish 
names  of  many  of  the  company's  sleepers.  The  car  Blanco 
was  pelted  with  stones  and  mud  on  the  Erie  Railroad  ;  on 
the  Panhandle  Road  many  passengers  refused  to  ride  in  the 
Mercedes ;  and  there  has  been  grumbling  on  many  other 
lines. 


June  27,  18 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    LAND    OF    BLACKMAIL. 

Why  the  Paris  Press  is  Losing   Its   Pro-Spanish  Tone— Its  Sympa- 
thies Aroused  For  Cash  Only— Some  Stories  of 
Its  Blackmailing  Habits. 


The  papers  here  are  becoming  very  much  more  temperate 
in  their  expression  of  sympathy  with  Spain  as  against  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  not  take  much  to  tip  the  scales 
in  favor  of  America.  There  are  two  causes  for  this,  one  of 
which  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  in  a  previous  letter. 
I  refer  to  the  fear  of  the  Parisian  shop-keepers  that  they  will 
lose  the  trade  of  the  capricious  but  well-paying  Americans. 
This  fear  is  exerting  a  very  wholesome  influence  on  those 
fiery  French  journalists  who  pretend  to  see  in  this  war  the 
presage  of  a  mighty  struggle  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Latin  races,  between  Protestantism  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  I  think  this  pacific  spirit  is  gaining  rather  than 
losing  ground. 

It  is  no  libel  on  the  French  press  to  declare  that  the 
other,  and  more  important,  cause  of  its  cooling  ardor  for 
the  "brave  hidalgos"  is  the  emptied  coffers  of  the  dons. 
It  would  be  a  libel  on  the  press  of  almost  any  other  coun- 
try, but  the  journalistic  world  of  Paris  is  utterly  without 
self-respect  when  there  is  money  to  be  earned  by  blowing 
the  horn  of  whatsoever  thing,  person,  party,  or  cause. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
Spanish  talk  in  the  papers  was  paid  for  at  so  much  a  line, 
and  now  that  Spanish  funds  are  low,  these  paid  retainers 
desert  to  the  other  side,  and,  their  services  not  being  wanted 
there,  they  will  soon  let  the  war  go  hang  and  return  to  their 
political  and  artistic  squabbles  among  themselves. 

For  the  French  press  is  the  most  venal  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing,  from  the  virtues  of  a  new  tooth-wash  to  the 
claims  of  a  new  religion,  that  may  not  be  puffed  in  the  Paris 
papers  for  cold  cash.  They  all  have  their  price,  and  it  varies 
only  according  to  the  size  of  their  circulations.  You  can  have 
anything  that  is  not  actually  libelous  inserted  in  any  of  the 
papers  at  from  ten  to  forty  francs  a  line,  except  in  the  Petit 
Journal.  This  last  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper 
in  the  world,  I  believe,  selling  nearly  1,200,000  copies  a  day, 
and  it  is  therefore  more  virtuous  than  its  contemporaries. 
A  riclame  in  the  Petit  Journal  costs  one  hundred  francs  a 
line.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  ordinary  display  advertise- 
ment or  "reading  notice,"  which  costs  from  one  franc  a  line 
in  the  smaller  journals  to  six  francs  in  the  Figaro.  No  ; 
for  your  eight  to  one  hundred  francs  a  line  you  can  get  what 
would  seem  to  American  readers  to  be  praises  of  your  wares 
given  with  the  sanction  of  editorial  authority. 

French  readers  are  well  aware  of  this,  but  it  makes  no 
difference  to  them.  So  long  as  the  paper  contains  one  or 
two  witty  or  vigorous  articles,  they  are  willing  to  pay  their 
price,  which  varies  from  one  to  four  cents.  So  with  the 
various  departments.  They  accept  the  brilliant  articles  of 
the  well-known  theatrical  and  artistic  critics  because  they  are 
brilliant,  not  because  they  are  just.  Time  and  again  it  has 
been  shown  that  a  critic  has  ruthlessly  slated  a  good  play 
because  its  stiff-necked  author  refused  to  share  the  honors 
and  profits  of  the  work  with  the  critic,  and  many  a  poor 
play  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies  because  an  influential 
critic's  name  appeared  on  the  play-bill  and  in  the  manager's 
books  as  co-author,  though  he  may  never  have  heard  a  word 
of  the  piece  until  he  saw  it  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  In  the 
art  world,  no  man  exercised  a  greater  power  through  his  pen 
than  did  the  late  Albert  Wolf,  the  critic  of  the  Figaro;  at 
his  death  he  left  a  very  large  personal  estate  consisting  of 
gems  of  art  which  the  modern  masters  had  given  him  in 
recognition  of  his  kind  words  about  them  in  the  public 
prints.  The  same  condition  prevails  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment. The  French  people  are  careful  economists  and  uni- 
versally investors,  and  the  papers  all  find  it  advisable  to 
conduct  a  financial  department.  Some  of  them  even  find  it 
profitable  outside  of  the  increase  it  may  bring  to  their  circu- 
lation. It  is  notorious  that  at  least  one  prominent  paper 
here  leases  out  its  financial  page  to  a  syndicate  of  capitalists 
for  almost  enough  money  to  print  the  paper  without  aid 
from  any  other  source  of  income. 

Then  there  is  Monte  Carlo.  The  good  M.  Blanc,  presi- 
dent of  the  gambling  company  that  pays  the  Prince  of  Mon- 
aco's salary,  counts  subventions  to  the  Paris  press  amounting 
to  $300,000  among  his  annual  expenses.  This  goes  in  sums 
ranging  from  $1 5,000  paid  to  one  prominent  journal  down  to 
douceurs  of  two  hundred  francs  given  to  the  sporting  reporters 
who  keep  Parisians  au  courant  of  the  pigeon-shooting 
matches  at  Monte  Carlo. 

This  is  a  regular  source  of  income  for  the  Paris  papers, 
and  every  now  and  then  something  really  big  crops  up  to 
keep  them  going.  The  richest  time  they  ever  had,  prob- 
ably, was  in  the  ten  years  succeeding  1884,  when  the 
Baron  de  Reinach  was  bleeding  all  France  through  the 
Panama  Canal  swindle.  Just  what  amount  the  papers  got 
can  not  be  calculated  exactly,  but  it  was  shown  that  several 
times  when  the  company  wanted  to  float  a  loan  the  papers 
were  bought  out  and  out  :  the  TiUgraphe  got  270,000 
francs,  the  Petit  Journal  and  Radical  100,000  francs  each, 
the  Figaro  80,000  francs,  the  Matin  and  Gaulois  50,000 
francs  each,  and  so  on,  not  once  but  several  times. 

In  the  last  days  of  1894  another  "syndicate  of  silence" 
came  to  light.  Through  spies  in  the  war  department,  an 
editor  discovered  that  a  firm  of  army  contractors — Allez 
Brothers,  the  Parisian  ironmongers — were  defrauding  the 
government,  and  he  formed  a  syndicate  with  six  other 
editors  to  hush  the  matter  up  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  For  this  they  were  to 
receive  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  but  one  of  the  seven  was 
paid  too  slowly,  became  angry,  and  talked,  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  affair  became  known.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  was 
known  to  have  received  one  and  a  half  millions  of  francs 
from  the  Panama  company  ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  in- 
quiry collapsed.  At  about  the  same  time  another  black- 
mailing scheme  came  to  light  by  which  the  papers  were  get- 


ting large  sums  from  gambling  clubs,  and  Paris  is  full  of 
them.  Baron  Portalis's  Dix-Neuvihne  Steele  was  the  head  of 
it,  and  they  were  getting  1 50,000  francs  annually  from 
the  various  clubs  when  the  managers  of  the  latter  institutions 
revolted,  and.  an  investigation  put  an  end  to  the  matter. 
Such  respectable  journals  as  the  Figaro,  the  Gil  Bias, 
Temps,  and  Petit  Journal  were  in  this  affair. 

Not  only  do  the  proprietors  and  the  important  writers  take 
large  sums  in  this  way,  but  the  smallest  reporters  resort  to 
the  same  practices  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  are  five  or  six 
of  these  on  every  paper,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  free-lances,  and  they  follow  the  example  of  their 
superiors  and  feather  their  nests  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
When  Captain  Dreyfus  was  first  arrested,  so  soon  as  it  be- 
came known  that  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  manu- 
facturer of  Mulhausen,  clouds  of  reporters  descended  upon 
her  and  offered  her  the  service  of  their  pens — for  a  consid- 
eration. Some  of  the  early  birds  got  as  much  as  one  thous- 
and francs  out  of  her,  but  her  funds  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  she  was  abandoned  for  the  next  victim.  It  seems  aston- 
ishing to  an  American  that  reporters  should  be  able  to  do 
such  things,  "to  deliver  the  goods,"  so  to  speak  ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  perquisites  of  their  position.  The  proprietors 
pay  them  about  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  cynically  leave 
them  to  "make"  enough  to  supply  their  cheap  luxuries 
by  well  known  and  accepted  practices.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  June  2,  1898. 


The  Bravest  Sailor  of  All. 
I  know  a  naval  officer,  the  bravest  fighting  man  ; 
He  wears  a  jaunty  sailor  suit,  his  cap  says  "  Puritan." 
And  all  day  long  he  sails  a  ship  between  our  land  and  Spain, 
And  he  avenges,  every  hour,  the  martyrs  of  the  Maine. 

His  warship  is  six  inches  square,  a  washtub  serves  for  ocean  ; 
But  never  yet,  on  any  coast,  was  seen  such  dire  commotion. 
With  one  skilied  move  his  boat  is  sent  from  Cuba  to  mid-sea, 
And  just  as  quickly  back  it  conies  to  set  Havana  free. 

He  fights  with  Dewey  ;  plants  his  fl^g  upon  each  island's  shore, 
Then  off  with  Sampson's  fleet  he  goes  to  shed  the  Spanish  gore. 
He  comes  to  guard  New  England's  coast,  but  ere  his  anchor  falls 
He  hurries  off  in  frightful  speed,  to  shell  Manila's  walls. 

The  Philippines  so  frequently  have  yielded  to  his  power, 
There's  very  little  left  of  them,  I'm  certain,  at  this  hour  ; 
And  when  at  last  he  falls  asleep,  it  is  to  wake  again 
And  hasten  into  troubled  seas  and  po  and  conquer  Spain. 

— Ella   Wheeler  Wilcox  in  New   York  Sun. 

There  was  a  wholesale  christening  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  on  June  20th,  when  Secretary  Long 
supplied  names  for  no  less  than  thirty-five  war-craft.  AU  of 
these  were  provided  for  in  the  last  naval  appropriation  bill 
and  while  contracts  for  their  construction  have  not  yet  been 
let,  the  advertisements  have  been  issued,  except  in  the  case 
of  monitors,  and  all  the  boats  will  be  under  way  before  cold 
weather.  First  in  the  list  of  big  battle-ships  is  the  Maine, 
for  Congress  has  provided  that  that  name  shall  be  continued 
in  the  naval  list.  The  other  big  battle-ships  will  be  called 
the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio.  The  first  of  the  torpedo-boats 
bears  the  name  of  the  brave  young  ensign  Bagley,  who  was 
killed  on  the  deck  of  the  Winslow.  Four  States  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  their  names  to  monitors — Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  and  Wyoming.  The  names  given  to 
the  sixteen  torpedo-boat  destroyers  are  those  of  America's 
famous  naval  heroes — Bainbridge,  Barry,  Chauncey,  Dale, 
Decatur,  Hopkins,  Hull,  Lawrence,  Macdonough,  Paul 
Jones,  Perry,  Preble,  Stewart,  Truxton,  Whipple,  and 
Worden. 

■*  •  *■ 

The  American  newspapers  (says  London  Truth)  are 
wasting  a  good  deal  of  ink  discussing  the  question  whether 
any  of  the  European  great  powers  are  likely  to  interfere  in 
their  war  with  Spain,  and  speculating  on  what  would  be  our 
attitude  were  this  the  case.  They  may  rest  certain  that  no 
European  power  has  ever  had  the  remotest  intention  to  in- 
terfere, or  has  ever  dreamed  of  imposing  terms  of  accom- 
modation on  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents,  while  all  or 
any  would  be  ready,  if  asked,  to  act  as  a  medium  of  nego- 
tiation with  a  view  to  peace.  The  object  of  modern 
diplomacy,  when  a  war  arises  between  two  great  nations,  is 
to  localize  it,  and  thus  to  prevent  its  spreading.  In  the  first 
Italian  war  between  France  and  Italy,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  to  the  latter  of  Lombardy,  in  the  Austro-German  War, 
and  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  struggle  was  localized 
by  neutrals  acting  on  this  principle  of  non-interference.  All 
that  is  written  about  some  powers  wanting  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  Spain,  and  our  insisting  that  such  interference 
must  not  take  place,  is  a  mere  journalistic  myth. 

A  corroboration  of  the  utter  unworthiness  of  the  Cubans 
is  offered  by  Gilson  Willets,  who  writes  as  follows  in 
Colliers  Weekly; 

"There  are  three  thousand  Cubans  in  Tampa.  Only  about  two 
hundred  have  enlisted,  have  taken  up  arms  to  fight  for  their  own 
island.  The  remaining  twenty-eight  hundred  watch  young  Americans 
marching  toward  the  transports  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the 
Cuba  of  those  twenty-eight  hundred  Cubans.  And  the  twenty-eight 
hundred  say  :  '  Well,  you  see  we  can't  be  soldiers,  because  we  are 
cigar-makers.  We  sit  all  day  at  a  table  with  our  backs  bent,  and  we 
smoke  and  smoke,  and  we  drink  black  coffee,  and  we  never  take  exercise. 
We  can  not  walk  one  mile  without  losing  breath,  so  how  could  we 
march  for  Gomez — eh  ? '  I  have  heard  some  of  these  same  twenty- 
eight  hundred  Cubans  sitting  in  their  restaurant  in  Tampa  saying 
some  very  uncomplimentary  things  about  the  American  soldier." 


A  party  of  scientists,  headed  by  President  David  Starr 
Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  has  left  San  Francisco  for 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  This  place  will  be  made  their  base  of  sup- 
plies, and  trips  will  be  taken  into  the  surrounding  country 
for  archaeological  investigation.  The  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado  and  the  "Enchanted  Mesa"  will  be  fully  ex- 
plored. 

-»  •  »■ 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  has  the  largest  fire-proof  curtain  in 
the  world.  It  is  forty-two  by  thirty  and  one-half  feet, 
made  of  iron  and  asbestos,  and  in  case  of  fire  can  lower  it- 
self automatically  in  fifteen  seconds. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Queen  Louise  of  Denmark  is  the  oldest  occupant  of  a 
throne,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxemburg. 

The  Empress  of  Japan  is  named  Fusaka,  and  is  a  lady  of 
very  enlightened  views.  To  her  honor  her  husband  has 
dedicated  poems  of  his  own  composition. 

It  is  said  that  King  Menelek  of  Abyssinia  will  make  a 
trip  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1900  in  order  to  find,  if  possi- 
ble, the  spot  where  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  her  interview 
with  Solomon.  He  claims  direct  descent  from  the  Queen 
of  Sheba. 

Of  the  rear-admirals  on  the  active  list,  William  A.  Kirk- 
land  retires  on  the  third  of  next  month  ;  Commodore 
Charles  S  Norton,  August  10th  ;  Rear-Admiral  Mont- 
gomery Sicard,  September  30th  ;  Rear-Admiral  Joseph  N. 
Miller,  November  22d  ;  and  Commodore  Francis  M.  Bruce, 
November  25th,  of  this  year.  As  Rear-Admiral  Dewey 
does  not  retire  until  December  26,  1899,  he  will  thus  be  at 
the  head  of  the  navy  next  year. 

The  mass  of  work  which  Emperor  William  does  is  ap- 
parent by  the  figures  of  last  year,  just  issued  from  the 
chamberlain's  office.  His  majesty  received  1,026  im- 
mediate reports,  gave  751  decisions,  signed  802  cabinet 
orders,  appointments,  and  other  documents,  5,857  reports 
were  presented  to  him  personally,  while  the  civil  cabinet  dealt 
with  50,000  documents  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and  about 
400  letters  or  telegrams  were  received  by  him  daily. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Clark,  of  the  battle-ship  Oregon,  to 
whom  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  landed  United 
States  forces  on  Cuban  soil,  has  already  made  himself 
famous  by  his  wonderful  voyage  from  Puget  Sound  to  Key 
West  in  the  great  battle-ship  which  he  commands.  Captain 
Clark  is  about  fifty  years  old,  and  is  a  native  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  State — Vermont.  Captain  Clark  stood  out  with 
his  big  ship,  and  saw  that  the  marines  landed  safely  on  the 
shore  of  Guantanamo  Bay.  When  that  work  was  finished, 
he  left  the  marines  under  the  protection  of  smaller 
ships. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  recently  celebrated  his  sixty-sixth 
birthday.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford  and  won  the 
Newdigate  in  1853.  He  was  almost  thrust  into  the  career 
of  a  school-master,  and  for  two  years  acted  as  tutor  in  con- 
nection with  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  England. 
Sir  Edwin  has  been  married  three  times  —  first  to  an 
Englishwoman,  then  to  an  American,  and  the  present  Lady 
Arnold  is  probably  the  only  Japanese  lady  bearing  an  English 
title.  She  was  born  at  Sendai,  in  Japan,  her  family  name 
being  Kurokawa  Tama,  which,  being  translated,  means 
"Jewel  of  the  Dark  River." 

M.  Eugene  Guillaume,  the  sculptor  and  director  of  the 
French  school  at  Rome,  has  been  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  the  place  of  the  late  Due  d'Aumale.  As  his 
literary  work  is  almost  unknown,  the  election  has  aroused 
much  criticism,  but  M.  Guillaume's  rivals  were  far  below  the 
Academy  standard.  They  were  General  du  Barail,  Imbert 
de  Saint  Amand,  and  Ernest  Daudet.  Zola,  who  had  sent 
in  his  name,  received  not  a  vote.  For  Meilhac's  place  six 
votes  resulted  in  no  election,  the  candidates  being  Paul 
Hervieu,  E.  Faguet,  Henri  Lavedan,  and  Henri  Becque. 

John  W.  Alexander  is  the  latest  American  artist  to  be 
honored  by  the  French  Government  with  a  place  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris.  The  design  of  the  govern- 
ment in  placing  an  artist's  work  in  the  gallery  is  simply  to 
honor  the  man,  so  that  small  attention  is  paid  to  the  merits 
of  the  particular  picture  selected  to  represent  him.  The  re- 
sult is  that  while  the  gallery  is  a  roll  of  honor,  its  collection 
is  not  especially  esteemed  by  connoisseurs.  Mr.  Alexander's 
picture,  however,  is  an  exception.  Its  title  is  "The  Green 
Bowl,"  and  it  has  received  the  highest  praise  from  able 
Parisian  critics.  The  painting  is  a  study  in  monochrome. 
He  is  one  of  thirty  American  artists  represented  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery. 

Aaron  Ben  Khassof,  of  Bokhara,  is  probably  the  most 
wealthy  Jew  in  the  Trans-Caspian  possessions  of  Russia. 
He  is  an  importer  of  silverware,  and  he  aims  now  to  estab- 
lish an  agency  of  his  business  in  Hamburg,  He  is  the 
leader  of  his  co-religionists  in  Bokhara,  where  the  Jews  are 
numerous  and  well  treated,  though  they  have  to  pay  double 
taxes.  They  appear  to  thrive  and  make  money,  and  are  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  Emir's  Kush-Begi,  who  certainly 
appears  desirous  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  them, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  invite  them  to  his  table  on  festive 
and  other  occasions.  Even  at  the  religious  initiation  of  his 
two  sons,  this  high  functionary  thought  the  ceremony  incom- 
plete without  the  presence  of  twenty  representatives  of  the 
Jews,  headed  by  "the  Rothschild  of  Central  Asia,"  as  he  is 
called. 

Poultney  Bigelow,  whose  article  in  Harper's  Weekly 
abusing  the  army  has  called  out  all  sorts  of  protests  and 
denials  from  people  on  the  spot,  has  a  wide-spread  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  of  magazine  articles  and  of  books  of  travel. 
His  principal  works  are  "Paddle  and  Politics  Down  the 
Danube"  and  "The  German  Emperor  and  his  Eastern 
Neighbors."  Mr.  Bigelow  calls  himself  an  American,  but 
he  has  lived  so  much  abroad,  has  seen  so  many  countries, 
and  speaks  so  many  languages,  that  to  call  him  a  cosmopolite 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Bigelow, 
who  used  to  be  the  American  plenipotentiary  at  Paris.  The 
son  was  educated  in  Germany,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  emperor  in  that  way.  To-day  Mr.  Bigelow,  it 
is  said,  is  regarded  with  extreme  favor  by  the  emperor.  He 
speaks  German  with  fluency,  and  his  French  is  pure  Parisian. 
He  is  more  noted  as  a  traveler  than  as  an  author,  and  \ 
life  work  in  literature  will  be  a  history,  upon  which  he  is 
at  work.     He  is  forty-three  years  old; 
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A    CHARMING    COUNTRY    CLUB. 


Geraldine  Bonner   Writes  of  a   Visit   to   the  Staten  Island  Club- 
In  the   Dining-Room,   on  the  Balcony,   and    at 
the  Golf  Links. 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  clubs  there  are  about  New  York, 
but  every  suburb  has  its  club,  and  every  club  has  its  golf- 
links  its  clubhouse,  in  some  cases  its  pack  of  hounds,  and 
its  large  suburban  and  city  membership.  I  can  not  speak 
as  one  having  authority,  but  I  can  quote  those  who  can, 
and  these  agree  that  the  Staten  Island  Country  Club  dis- 
tances its  fellows  in  beauty  and  general  charm,  even  as 
Calypso  did  her  nymphs. 

The  approach  to  the  hill  where  the  club  buildings  are  sit- 
uated is  alone  worth  the  trip.  You  may  go  on  a  bicycle,  a 
horse,  in  a  carriage,  on  a  small,  sleepy  steam  railway,  even 
in  a  trolley-car  ;  but,  however  you  go,  it  is  all  beautiful.  The 
level  driving  road,  with  the  dust  well  laid,  and  bicycles  dotted 
along  its  winding  length,  passes  through  the  green  of  slum- 
bering summer  woods,  where  the  dogwood  breaks  through 
in  dancing  white  lights  ;  by  great  stretches  of  meadow  land, 
where  the  deep  grass  is  sown  thick  with  buttercups  and 
clover-heads,  and  old  gnarled  apple  and  cherry-trees  make  a 
shade  for  the  cows  ;  by  villas  crowning  hill-tops,  with  the 
gleam  of  green-houses  in  the  rear,  and  a  gorgeous  blaze  of 
long  flower-beds  skirting  the  lower  balconies  ;  by  cottages 
with  purple  wisteria-vines  flung  over  the  roof  ;  sometimes  by 
wayside  saloons  that  a  thirsty  populace  have  found  pay,  even 
in  the  wild  woods  of  leafy  suburbs,  and  where  bicyclers  with 
dripping  faces  may  be  seen  drinking  beer  on  the  veranda. 

The  club  itself  is  some  four  miles  from  the  boat-landing, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  one  of  that  long  line  of  hills  which 
crosses  Staten  Island  like  a  spine.  It  was  once  a  private 
house,  the  whim  of  a  millionaire  who  wanted  a  view  and  se- 
clusion. So  he  raised  a  great  house,  with  great,  echoing, 
high-roofed  rooms,  wide,  cool  corridors,  and  all  along  the 
front  a  balcony  where  he  could  sit  and  command  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  world.  There  we  may  imagine  he  sat 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  looking  out  at  the  vast,  still, 
sylvan  prospect.  First  trees  and  tree-tops,  all  a  fresh,  juicy 
green,  then  a  sudden  drop  as  the  hill  fell  steeply  to  the  level, 
and  then  wide,  rich  meadows,  rolled  out  like  some  huge 
map  in  their  vari-colored  verdure.  Sometimes  trees  grew  in 
clumps  that  were  dense,  whispering  woods  ;  sometimes  there 
was  the  gleam  of  standing  water  ;  here  and  there  the  white 
shoulder  of  a  farm-house  shone.  Beyond  all,  rising  up,  it 
seemed,  nearly  to  the  zenith,  was  the  sea — a  huge,  shining, 
pale-blue  plain.  Along  the  shore  it  was  fringed  with  an 
edge  of  white  surf,  and  on  its  enormous  floor,  streaked  with 
the  marks  of  shifting  currents,  steamers  and  sailing-vessels 
looked  like  toy  boats  drifting  aimlessly. 

Those  dreamy  days  of  stillness  and  an  opulent,  magnifi- 
cent ease  are  over  for  the  old  mansion,  as  they  are  for  its 
old  ov/ner.  The  great  house  buzzed  and  hummed  with  the 
noise  of  people.  It  was  past  midday  when  we  got  there, 
and  lunch  was  in  progress.  In  the  dining-room,  faintly  lit 
and  cool  against  the  heat  without,  almost  all  the  tables  were 
occupied.  There  were  as  many  men  as  there  were  women, 
and,  stopping  for  a  moment's  glance  in  at  the  doorway,  one 
had  a  curious,  kaleidoscopic  impression  of  the  spacious, 
dim  apartment,  with  the  glare  of  sun  on  verdure  striking  in 
through  the  few  opened  windows,  and  the  riotous  effects  of 
color  in  the  women's  summer  gowns  and  the  men's  coats. 

Out  on  the  balcony  there  was  no  dimness,  no  dubious  half- 
lighting.  The  awnings  were  lowered  against  the  full,  blaz- 
ing radiance  of  the  sun  ;  but,  seated,  one  could  see  beneath 
them  out  over  the  green  summer  country  to  the  pale  summer 
sea.  Tables  were  set  all  along  the  balcony,  and  big  and  \ 
little  parties  were  regaling  themselves,  with  the  noise  of 
laughter  and  gay  voices  floating  out  below  the  awnings  and 
in  through  the  twilight  hallways.  Now  and  then  red  and 
exhausted  golfers  could  be  seen  wending  their  way  toward 
the  club  over  the  shaven  emerald  turf,  the  woman  in  a  short 
skirt,  the  shirt-waist  covered  by  a  scarlet  jacket,  a  sailor-hat 
worn  very  much  tilted  over  the  heated  crimson  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  on  her  feet  a  pair  of  untanned  brogans,  with  soles 
an  inch  thick. 

There  were  girls  dressed  this  way  at  the  lunch-tables, 
and  girls  dressed  in  all  the  brilliant  daintiness  of  gay-colored 
spring  costumes.  The  effect  of  mingled  hues  of  the  most 
vivid  brightness  was  dazzling.  New  York  women  have 
never  worn  such  light  colors  as  they  are  wearing  this 
spring.  Even  street-dress  is  apt  to  be  enlivened  with  a 
hat  of  some  lurid  tint,  or  a  silk  petticoat,  or  a  parasol. 
But  for  a  gathering  at  a  club,  or  an  afternoon  fete  of  any 
kind,  dressing  is  extravagantly  bright.  Here  on  the  balcony 
the  crowd  blazed  like  a  parterre  of  tulips,  for  many  of  the 
men,  from  whom  one  looks  for  the  subduing  note  of  brown, 
and  gray,  and  black,  added  to  the  gorgeousness  of  the  scene 
by  wearing  scarlet  coats  turned  back  with  green. 

The  scarlet  coat  seems  to  be  the  badge  of  the  golfer  and 
the  general  athlete.  Men  wore  them  whether  they  were  out 
to  golf,  to  ride,  or  merely  to  hang  about  and  watch  for  some 
particular  girl.  The  girls  wore  them  over  shirt-waists  and 
short,  business-like  skirts  of  heavy  cloth.  Some  of  them 
were  of  the  smart  cut  and  fit  which  betrays  the  expensive 
tailor.  Others  were  of  that  knitted  material  which  is  called 
"cardigan."  These  were  worn  by  the  golfers,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  the  correct  thing  for  the  links.  With  the 
heavy  shoes  and  the  soft  felt  hat,  the  brim  bent  down  in  the 
front,  which  so  many  of  the  women  golf-players  affect,  they 
make  a  get-up  which  is  very  sportsman-like,  but  rather  trying. 
Among  these  severe  figures  were  others  in  all  the  ex- 
pensive frivolity  of  the  most  modish  millinery  triumphs. 
A  voman,  with  pale  saffron-colored  hair,  was  clad  from  hat 
to  nem  in  sapphire-blue,  with  pale-blue  touching  it  up  to 
stiU  further  brightness  here  and  there.  Sitting  with  her 
b"  ;k  to  the  prospect  of  crisp  young  greens  was  a  girl  in  a 
s,/ter  shade  of  the  -\.'ne  spring-like  tint,  her  head  crowned 
b;  a  huge  hat  covered  with  pink  flowers.  At  a  table  in  the 
an^le   of    the   balcony,  picturesquely   outlined    against  the 


leaves  beyond,  was  a  woman  with  a  dark,  pretty  face, 
dressed  in  white  and  yellowish  lace.  She  wore  a  wide 
shade-hat  that  projected  a  gauzy  brim  far  over  her  eyes 
and  was  wreathed  with  wide-opened,  lovely-leaved  roses. 
Here  and  there  at  the  closely  placed  tables  one  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  tailor-made  figure  of  an  equestrienne,  her 
habit  hidden  under  a  long,  shapeless  paddock-coat  of  tan- 
colored  cloth,  a  smart,  stiff,  mannish  hat  on  her  tightly 
braided  hair,  and  high  stock  and  white  Ascot  tie  round  her 
neck,  and  on  the  rail  back  of  her  her  loose  dog-skin  gloves 
and  crop. 

The  sun  was  dropping  toward  the  west  when  the  tables 
began  to  be  deserted.  There  was  a  great  scraping  of  chair- 
legs  on  the  wooden  floor  and  a  moving  away  of  parties  in 
loitering,  chattering  groups.  The  waiters  appeared  from 
within  and  began  to  hover  about  the  rifled  tables  with  their 
tumbled  fruit-dishes  and  half-empty  glasses,  where  a  few 
men  lingered  to  talk  lazily  through  the  smoke  of  their 
cigarettes.  Between  the  boles  of  the  trees  one  could  see  the 
glitter  of  varnish,  as  fresh  arrivals  came  spinning  up  in  the 
vehicles  of  the  well-to-do  suburbanite — light  road- wagons 
with  yellow  wheels,  dog-carts,  a  T-cart  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
thick,  sturdy  English  hackneys,  a  victoria  or  two  with  more 
women  in  gay-colored  dresses  reclining  in  the  back  seat. 

Everybody  goes  in  the  same  direction,  along  a  path  under 
the  trees  to  the  golf-links.  Soon  one  can  see  between  the 
dark  trunks  of  a  clump  of  cedars  the  vivid,  almost  unnatural 
green  of  the  cropped  turf,  and  scattered  over  it  in  spots  and 
blotches  of  color,  the  figures  of  the  players.  The  scar- 
let coats  are  off  now,  and  as  one  emerges  from  the  belt 
of  cedars  on  to  the  sun-steeped,  gently  undulating  links,  a 
girl,  in  a  green  waist  and  a  buff  skirt,  is  preparing  to  strike 
the  first  deadly  blow.  She  swings  the  slick  nearly  round 
her  head,  there  is  a  neat,  decisive  click  as  it  strikes,  and  the 
small  white  ball  cuts  a  long  line  across  the  green. 

This  seems  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  forward  move. 
We  all  string  ourselves  out  over  the  sweet-smelling  sward  in 
ones,  in  twos,  in  groups.  Nobody  hurries,  and  nobody 
seems  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  game.  The  caddies, 
weighed  down  under  their  burdens,  go  loping  along  after 
their  proprietors,  exchanging  desultory  remarks  en  route. 
Viewed  from  the  rear,  the  procession  has  a  very  gay  effect, 
almost  like  a  painting  against  the  emerald-colored  turf.  The 
petticoats  of  the  women,  who  all  hold  their  skirts  high  out  of 
contact  with  the  mosquito-haunted  grass,  make  little  dashes 
of  brilliant  color,  which  are  repeated  in  their  hats,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  disk  of  an  opened  parasol. 

The  royal  game  of  golf  is  unquestionably  a  very  health- 
ful and  attractive  sport,  but  it  does  cover  more  ground  than 
any  other  game  that  ever  was  played.  We  walked  across 
clovery  stretches  of  close-cropped  meadows,  past  the  first 
"  putting  green,"  up  a  long,  grassy  slope,  over  uneven  land 
broken  by  spring  coppices,  to  where  the  hills  suddenly 
dropped  into  a  cleft  ravine,  full  of  woods  that  crowded  up 
the  sides  and  waved  their  huddled  tree-tops  like  celery- 
heads  squeezed  into  a  vase.  At  one  end  of  this,  like  a 
slab  of  green  enamel,  was  another  "  putting  gTeen "  with 
the  second  hole.  And  there  are  nine  holes  in  the  game  ! 
Looking  down  into  the  leafy  stillness  of  the  ravine,  we  saw 
the  girl  in  the  green  shirt  giving  a  careful  blow  to  the  little 
white  ball,  which  drew  a  white  flash  across  the  grass  and 
was  lost  to  sight.  "And  where  does  she  go  now  ?  "  some 
one  asked.  For  answer  we  lifted  our  eyes  and  let  them 
rest  upon  the  hills  which  rose  beyond,  and  then  again  be- 
yond, all  dotted  with  players,  some  of  them  so  small  that 
they  looked  like  children. 

The  shadows  were  growing  too  long  to  follow  the  whole 
game.  From  their  stand  on  the  side  of  the  ravine  people 
began  to  turn  and  retrace  their  steps  over  the  lawns.  Every- 
body threw  a  prodigious  shadow,  and  when  we  got  to  the 
Cedars  there  was  the  chill  of  a  spring-time  evening  beneath 
their  shade.  About  the  stables  men  were  mounting  their 
horses,  and  there  was  the  backing,  and  stamping,  and  shout- 
ing incident  to  the  emerging  of  numerous  vehicles.  Most  of 
the  people,  however,  turned  off  toward  the  club-house  for  a 
last  gathering  and  gossip  over  a  cup  of  tea. 

New  York,  June  2,  1898.         Geraldine  Bonner. 


When  Sherman  bombarded  Atlanta  for  forty  days  and  fired 
hundreds  of  shells  into  the  city,  comparatively  few  citizens 
were  killed.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  were  common 
earth-works  of  red  clay,  and  it  is  said  they  were  about  as 
good  after  the  siege  as  they  were  before  the  first  gun  was 
fired.  The  shot  and  shell  poured  into  these  banks  of  dirt 
seemed  to  make  them  bigger  and  more  indestructible.  The 
first  shell  fell  in  Atlanta  July  20,  1864,  and  killed  a  little 
child.  During  the  first  few  days  the  shells  terrified  the 
people,  but  after  a  week  or  so  even  the  women  became 
accustomed  to  them.  A  number  of  casualties  followed,  one 
shell  exploding  in  a  funeral  procession,  scattering  four 
coffins  and  dispersing  the  mourners  ;  another  burst  in  the 
market-house,  but  did  not  injure  any  of  the  thirty  people 
present.  During  the  bombardment  hundreds  of  stores  kept 
open  all  the  time,  the  newspapers  came  out  as  usual,  and  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  people  ;  yet  in  the  entire  six  weeks 
there  were  less  than  one  hundred  persons  killed  in  the  city. 


The  cruiser  Charleston  was  presented  on  June  2d  with  a 
magnificent  silk  American  flag,  the  gift  of  the  dowager- 
queen,  Kapiolani,  wife  of  the  late  King  Kalakaua  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  The  presentation  took  place  on  board  the 
Charleston,  the  dowager-queen  being  represented  by  her 
nephew,  Kauananakoa,  and  among  those  present  were  United 
States  Minister  Sewall,  Consul-General  Haywood,  Brigadier- 
General  Anderson,  Colonel  James  F.  Smith,  Captain  Nichols, 
of  the  Bennington,  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Pekin,  Captain  Pills- 
bury,  of  the  City  of  Sydney,  and  the  officers  of  the  Charleston, 
besides  invited  guests.  After  the  ceremony  the  guests  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  in  the  wardroom.  This  presentation 
was  an  expressive  token  of  esteem  for  the  kindness  the 
officers  of  the  Charleston  showed  to  the  late  King  Kalakaua 
during  his  last  illness  in  1S91. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Woman's  Question. 
Before  I  trust  my  Fate  to  thee, 

Or  place  my  hand  in  thine, 
Before  I  let  thy  Future  give 
Color  and  form  to  mine, 
Before  I  peril  all  for  thee,  question  thy  soul  to-night  for  me. 

I  break  all  slighter  bonds,  nor  feel 

A  shadow  of  regret : 
Is  there  one  link  within  the  Past 

That  holds  thy  spirit  yet  ? 
Or  is  thy  Faith  as  clear  and  free  as  that  which  I  can  pledge  to  thee  ? 

Does  there  within  thy  dimmest  dreams 

A  possible  future  shine, 
Wherein  thy  life  could  henceforth  breathe, 
Untouch'd,  unshared  by  mine? 
If  so,  at  any  pain  or  cost,  oh  tell  me  before  all  is  lost. 

Look  deeper  still.     If  thou  canst  feel 

Within  thy  inmost  soul. 
That  thou  hast  kept  a  portion  back, 
While  I  have  staked  the  whole  ; 
Let  no  false  pity  spare  the  blow,  but  in  true  mercy  tell  me  so. 

Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  need 

That  mine  can  not  fulfill  ? 
One  chord  that  any  other  hand 

Could  better  wake  or  still  ? 
Speak  now — lest  at  some  future  day  my  whole  life  wither  and  decay. 

Lives  there  within  thy  nature  hid 

The  demon-spirit  Change, 
Shedding  a  passing  glory  still 

On  all  things  new  and  strange  ? 
It  may  not  be  thy  fault  alone — but  shield  my  heart  against  thy  own. 

Couldst  thou  withdraw  thy  hand  one  day 

And  answer  to  my  claim, 
That  Fate,  and  that  to-day's  mistake — 
Not  thou — had  been  to  blame  ? 
Some  soothe  their  conscience   thus  ;    but  thou  wilt  surely  warn  and 
save  me  now. 

Nay,  answer  not,  I  dare  not  hear. 

The  words  would  come  too  late  ; 
Yet  I  would  spare  thee  all  remorse, 
So  comfort  thee,  my  Fate — 
Whatever  on  my  heart  may  fall — remember,  I  would  risk  it  all ! 

— Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 

A  Woman's  Answer. 
I  will  not  let  you  say  a  woman's  part 

Must  be  to  give  exclusive  love  alone  ; 
Dearest,  although  I  love  you  so,  my  heart 

Answers  a  thousand  claims  beside  your  own. 

I  love — what  do  I  not  love  ?    Earth  and  air 

Find  space  within  my  heart,  and  myriad  things 

You  would  not  deign  to  heed  are  cherish'd  there, 
And  vibrate  on  its  very  inmost  strings. 

I  love  the  Summer,  with  her  ebb  and  flow 

Of  light,  and  warmth,  and  music,  that  have  nursed 

Her  tender  buds  to  blossoms  .  .  .  and  you  know 
It  was  in  summer  that  I  saw  you  first. 

I  love  the  Winter  dearly,  too,  .  .  .  but  then 

I  owe  it  so  much  ;  on  a  winter's  day, 
Bleak,  cold,  and  stormy,  you  return'd  again, 

When  you  had  been  those  weary  months  away. 

I  love  the  Stars  like  friends  ,  so  many  nights 
I  gazed  at  them,  when  you  were  far  from  me, 

Till  I  grew  blind  with  tears  ;  .  .  .  those  far-off  lights 
Could  watch  you,  whom  I  long'd  in  vain  to  see. 

I  love  the  flowers  ;  happy  hours  lie 

Shut  up  within  their  petals  close  and  fast : 

You  have  forgotten,  dear ;  but  they  and  I 
Keep  every  fragment  of  the  golden  past. 

I  love,  too,  to  be  loved  ;  all  loving  praise 
Seems  like  a  crown  upon  my  life, — to  make 

It  better  worth  the  giving,  and  to  raise 

Still  nearer  to  your  own  the  heart  you  take. 

I  love  all  good  and  noble  souls  ; — I  heard 
One  speak  of  you  but  lately,  and  for  days, 

Only  to  think  of  it,  my  soul  was  stirr'd 

In  tender  memory  of  such  generous  praise. 

I  love  all  those  who  love  you :  all  who  owe 

Comfort  to  you  ;  and  I  can  find  regret 
Even  for  those  poorer  hearts  who  once  could  know, 

And  once  could  love  you,  and  can  now  forget. 

Well,  is  my  heart  so  narrow, — I,  who  spare 
Love  for  all  these?    Do  I  not  even  hold 

My  favorite  books  in  special  tender  care. 

And  prize  them  as  a  miser  does  his  gold  ? — 

The  poets  that  you  used  to  read  to  me 

While  summer  twilights  faded  in  the  sky  ; 

But  most  of  all  I  think  Aurora  Leigh, 

Because — because — do  you  remember  why? 

Will  you  be  jealous  ?    Did  you  guess  before 

I  loved  so  many  things? — Still  you  the  best : — 

Dearest,  remember  that  I  love  you  more, 

Oh  more  a  thousand  times,  than  all  the  rest  1 

— Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


Piper  Findlater's  career  on  the  music-hall  stage  has  been 
cut  short,  and  it  is  said  that  the  person  who  has  put  a  stop 
to  his  appearance  at  the  Alhambra  is  no  other  than  Queen 
Victoria.  As  the  small  income  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  which 
the  Victoria  Cross  carries  with  it  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
render  life  supportable,  Findlater  can  not  be  blamed  for  an 
honest  endeavor  to  improve  the  prospects  of  his  future  be- 
fore public  interest  evaporated.  All  is  well  that  ends  well, 
however,  and  if  the  rumor  be  true  that  the  heroic  Scot  is  to 
become  a  gate-keeper  at  Windsor  or  Balmoral,  then  the  in- 
cident is  very  happily  terminated,  and  his  future  well-being 

assured. 

—  •  *■ 

M.  Carolus  Duran  has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  influence  of 
French  literature  on  the  young  artists  of  Paris,  and  says 
that  there  are  no  painters  of  great  promise  among  the 
younger  men  there.  For  this  he  gives  two  reasons.  The 
first  is  that  they  are  all  so  eager  to  achieve  notoriety  that 
they  do  not  take  time  enough  to  learn  their  art ;  and  the 
second  is  that  they  turn  away  from  nature  to  treat  eccentric 
subjects  of  a  literary  character,  which  are  wholly  out  of  the 
painter's  province. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE    NAVY    AND    ITS    OFFICERS. 

Are    Modem    Battle-Ships    a    Mistake  ?— The    High -Power    Naval 

Great  Gun— How  Naval  Officers  are  Promoted— The  Careers 

and  Personalities  of  Dewey,  Schley,  and  Sampson. 

Practically  all  of  the  fighting  that  has  been  done  so  far  in 
the  present  Spanish-American  war  has  been  on  the  sea, 
and  the  brilliant  victory  of  Rear-Admiral  Dewey  in  Manila 
Bay  and  the  bombardment  of  Commodore  Schley  and 
Acting-Admiral  Sampson  have  naturally  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  our  warships,  as  well  as  to  the  men  who 
man  them.  Park  Benjamin,  an  ex-naval  officer,  has  been 
contributing  a  series  of  articles  to  the  Independent  on  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  which  are  particularly  apropos. 
They  contain  much  interesting  information,  and  the  extracts 
which  we  have  taken  from  them  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
attention. 

One  result  of  the  war  with  Spain  will  be  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  mooted  point  whether  or  not  the  type  of  war- 
vessel  called  the  "  battle-ship "  is  the  most  tremendous 
fighting-machine  ever  contrived  by  man,  or  a  mistake.  Of 
the  battle-ship  Mr.  Benjamin  says  : 

.While  in  one  sense  all  warships  are  battle-ships,  the  craft  which  bears 
that  technical  name  is  a  steel  structure  usually  about  350  feet  long,  70 
feet  wide,  and  43  feet  deep.  She  weighs,  with  everything  on  board, 
about  11.000  tons.  Her  engines  can  propel  her  at  about  i«j  knots  per 
hour.  Her  guns,  about  45  in  all,  vary  in  calibre  from  the  huge  13-inch, 
throwing  a  projectile  of  1,150  pounds,  to  the  little  Gatling  of  .23-inch, 
throwing  a  bullet  weighing  about  three-tenths  of  an  ounce.  To  protect 
her  engines  and  her  guns,  and  to  insure  the  buoyancy  and  stability  of 
the  ship,  she  carries  steel  armor  varying  from  4  to  18  inches  in  thick- 
ness ;  and,  finally,  she  is  the  abiding-place  of  some  500  men. 

Her  chief  characteristic  is  the  predominance  of  guns  and  armor,  as 
compared  with  speed  and  coal-carrying  capacity,  in  which  respect  she  is 
the  opposite  of  the  cruiser. 

The  cruiser  preys  on  an  enemy's  commerce,  and  swoops  down  upon 
his  coasts.  The  battle-ship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  pure  fighting 
machine.  Her  normal  endurance  is  about  7.000  miles.  The  cruiser  is 
not  intended  to  fight  any  vessel  more  powerful  than  herself.  She  runs 
from  a  battle-ship.  The  battle-ship  fights  anything  afloat.  This  is  be- 
cause she  is  the  last  expression  of  human  progress  in  the  development 
of  marine  war  material.  In  her  coalesce  the  two  lines  of  development 
of  guns  and  armor  which  have  been  lengthening  out  during  the  last 
forty  years — sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  in  advance.  As  the 
power  of  the  gun  increased,  as  the  shot  became  projected  in  straighter 
paths  and  with  higher  velocities,  so  the  armor  grew  thicker  and  heavier, 
and  then  compound  plates  replaced  single  ones,  and  these  in  turn  gave 
way  to  metal  that  is  simply  face  hardened  ;  and  the  gun,  for  the  mo- 
ment only  perhaps,  seems  now  distanced  in  the  race. 

The  battle-ship  experiment,  however,  is  not  one  of  guns 
or  of  armor.  Inasmuch  as  no  nation  has  been  willing  to 
expend  a  five-million-dollar  battle-ship  as  a  target,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  huge  steel 
floating  structure  which  carries  the  gun  and  the  armor  under 
the  tremendous  blows  of  high-power  projectiles.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin thus  pictures  the  modern  battle-ship  : 

A  huge  steel  honey- comb —frames,  and  ribs,  and  plates,  and  braces  in 
every  direction.  Look  at  the  inextricable  tangle  of  them  in  the  shattered 
Maine — no  more  great  expanse  of  deck  with  the  tiers  of  guns  in  dimin- 
ishing perspective,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  old  wooden  frigates  and  three- 
deckers,  but  compartments  everywhere — 272  of  them  in  the  Indiana. 
Little  steel  boxes  and  big  steel  boxes — boxes  inclosing  guns,  and  boxes 
inclosing  engines,  and  a  box  for  the  helm  and  labyrinthine  passages  in 
and  out  of  and  around  them,  where  daylight  never  gets  ;  and  endless 
doors,  doors,  doors — 354  water-tight  doors  and  hatches  on  the  Indiana, 
every  one  of  which  somebody  must  look  after  and  see  closed  when  the 
ship  goes  into  action.  Else  why  compartments,  if  you  can  not  keep 
them  separate,  so  that  if  water  comes  in  from  a  ram-thrust,  or  torpedo, 
or  shot,  you  can  confine  it  to  one  or  two  cells,  and  so  prevent  the  ship 
from  filling.  There  are  more  compartments  in  some  of  the  smaller 
cruisers — the  Cincinnati  has  487  ;  but  cruisers  run,  and  battle-ships  do 
not. 

In  this  assemblage  of  cells  is  placed — jammed  is  a  better  word — one 
of  the  most  complicated  aggregations  of  mechanism  that  have  ever  been 
brought  together.  There  are  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
steam  cylinders  in  the  multifarious  engines  ;  not  so  many  as  in  the 
cruisers,  perhaps.  The  Columbia  has  184  ;  but  the  Columbia  keeps 
out  of  the  way  of  13-inch  shot.  The  battle-ship  Iowa  has  152.  The 
New  Ironsides,  the  most  powerful  fighting  vessel  in  our  navy  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  had  just  three. 

What  steam  does  not  do,  electricity  does.  There  are  wires  every- 
where. The  dynamos  are  running  constantly,  for  the  closed  steel  boxes 
get  no  daylight  and  must  be  lighted,  while  with  equal  constancy  the 
blowers  draw  out  the  foul  and  force  in  the  fresh  air.  But  on  all  sides 
there  is  machinery.  Machines  work  the  guns  ;  machines  turn  the 
turrets  ;  machines  manage  the  helm  ;  machines  propel  and  pump  the 
ship,  and  feed  the  boilers,  and  drive  the  fires  ;  machines  hoist  ammuni- 
tion, boats,  and  anchors  ;  machines  find  the  position  of  the  enemy  ; 
machines  transmit  orders  from  the  captain  to  every  part  of  the  structure  ; 
machines  make  the  light ;  machines  condense  the  drinking  water  and 
cool  it ;  machines,  themselves  propelled  by  other  machines  on  board,  go 
out  under  water  to  blow  up  the  adversary. 

That  is  the  thing— eleven  thousand  tons  mainly  of  steel  cells  crammed 
with  mechanism  of  extreme  complexity,  and  which  stays  afloat  only  as 
long  as  a  certain  number  of  the  larger  amidship  cells  remain  water- 
tight ;  that  is  the  thing  which  is  called  a  battle-ship  ;  and  that  is  the 
thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  coming  experiment,  upon  the  result  of 
which  may  depend  national  victory  or  defeat. 

The  more  complex  any  mechanical  structure,  the  greater  the  liability 
to  derangement.  .  .  .  When  1,150  pounds  of  steel,  traveling  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  feet  per  second,  hits  some  hundred  complicated  mechanisms 
packed  into  272  compartments  in  what  represents  a  steel  shell  85  feet 
cube,  set  afloat,  is  there  anything  short  of  omniscience  which  can  tell 
what  is  going  to  happen,  and  for  how  long  the  thing  is  going  to  be  a 
useful  fighting  machine  before  it  becomes  a  helpless  target  or  takes  its 
plunge  to  the  bottom  ? 

Another  article  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  what  a 
high-power  naval  gun  is.     He  says  : 

The  guns  of  our  navy  are  termed  ' '  high-power  "  guns.  That  means 
that  by  reason  of  the  enormous  force  of  the  explosive  the  projectile 
is  thrown  out  at  the  muzzle  at  a  speed  of  2.000  feet  per  second  or 
more.  Formerly,  and  up  to  about  the  year  1879,  this  speed  did 
not  much  exceed  1,450  feet  per  second.  .  .  . 

All  of  our  great  guns  are  now  rifled — that  is,  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bore  is  spirally  grooved,  so  that  as  the  projectile  is  driven  out  it  is 
made  to  revolve,  with  thj  result  of  obtaining  greater  range,  and  pene- 
tration, and  improved  accuracy  of  fire. 

The  gTeat  feature  in  which  our  modern  guns  differ  from  those  with 
which  the  Civil  War  was  fought  is  that  the  charge  of  powder  and  shot  is 
put  into  the  open  rear  end  of  the  gun,  and  a  door  is  shut  behind  it,  in- 
stead of  being  put  into  the  front  end,  and  shoved  by  a  long  ramrod 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  in  the  solid  metal.  In  other  words,  modern 
guns  are  all  breech-loaders.  With  such  long,  lean  affairs  as  they,  it 
would  be  very  troublesome  either  to  climb  out  on  them  to  put  in  the 
charge  and  ram  it  home,  or  to  run  them  inside  the  ports  from  which 
they  protrude  50  as  to  get  at  the  muzzle  in  that  way.  Besides,  it  is  so 
much  easier,  and  safer,  and  quicker  to  open  the  end  and  shove  in  first 
the  shot  and  then  the  powder  ;  and,  moreover,  if  you  do  not  need  to 
get  at  the  muzzle,  the  gun  can  be  put  through  a  shield  big  enough  to 
give  considerable  protection  to  the  crew. 

The  great  guns  of  the  navy,  which  go  to  make  up  what 


is  called  the  main  battery  on  a  man-of-war,  are  by  no  means 
light  affairs  : 

The  smallest  have  bores  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  largest  13 
inches,  and  their  weights  range  from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  sixty  tons. 
The  4-inch,  5-inch.  6-inch,  and  8-inch  guns  are  generally  placed  in 
broadside.  Ihe  10-inch,  12-inch,  and  13-inch  guns  are  turret  guns. 
The  broadside  guns  are  mounted  on  carriages.  The  turret  guns  are 
arranged  in  the  turrets,  which  are  rotated  by  powerful  engines  so  that 
the  guns  are  thus  trained  to  bear  on  any  point  of  the  horizon. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  gun-carriages  or  mounts  ;  usually 
they  rest  on  what  are  called  "slides,"  mounted  on  heavy 
rollers  which  rest  on  circular  tracks  on  the  deck  : 

The  carriage  proper  rests  on  the  slide,  and  receives  the  gun  trunnions 
or  side-pivots,  which  are  so  placed  that  the  gun  is  fairly  balanced.  I  he 
parts  of  the  slide  on. which  the  gun-carriage  rests  are  inclined,  so  that, 
when  the  gun  is  fired,  and  its  recoil,  or  kick,  tends  to  move  it  inward,  it 
has  to  run  uphill.  Furthermore,  the  gun-carriage  is  fastened  to  a  pis- 
ton, which  fits  in  a  cylinder  of  glycerine  and  water.  The  thing  is  some- 
thing like  a  syringe  ;  only  instead  of  the  piston  forcing  the  water  out 
through  a  little  nozzle,  there  is  a  small  score  in  the  inside  wall  of  the 
cylinder  which  lets  the  piston,  as  it  moves,  displace  but  a  small  amount 
of  water  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other.  This  greatly  retards  the 
motion  of  the  piston,  and  hence  of  the  gun.  After  the  gun  has  got 
through  its  kick,  it  is  arranged  to  slide  back  to  proper  position  by  its 
own  weight. 

This  hydraulic  control  is  a  great  advantage.  The  gun  jumps  in  50 
little  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  tell  the  men  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
which  used  to  cause  loss  of  valuable  time  when  one  wanted  to  fire  the 
instant  a  good  view  of  the  target  was  got  through  the  sights.  The  old- 
fashioned  guns  were  mounted  on  ordinary  wheeled  carnages,  and  held 
by  a  piece  of  heavy  rope,  fastened  at  its  ends  to  the  side  of  the  ship. 
When  they  were  fired  they  jumped  in,  carriage  and  all,  for  about  six 
feet,  and  any  one  in  their  way  unlucky  enough  to  get  entangled  in  their 
controlling  tackles  was  liable  to  be  seriously  f*urt. 

In  the  turrets  far  more  powerful  mechanism  is  required  to 
handle  the  10,  12,  and  13-inch  monsters  : 

These  guns  are  strapped  to  a  great  bronze  casting  called  the  saddle, 
which  rests  on  slide  rails.  The  recoil  is  taken  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder, 
and  the  guns  are  moved  in  and  out  by  hydraulic  motors  communicating 
with  the  saddle  working  under  a  pressure  of  600  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  Another  hydraulic  cylinder  acts  upon  one  end  of  the  gun-slide, 
and  raises  and  lowers  it  so  as  to  depress  or  elevate  the  guns  ;  and  to 
train  the  guns  the  turret  is  rotated  sometimes  by  steam  machinery  and 
in  the  newest  ships  by  electric  motors. 

He  adds  : 

The  powder  used  in  the  great  guns  is  made  in  the  shape  of  hexago- 
nal prisms  about  an  inch  in  height  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  on  the 
sides,  with  a  central  hole.  It  is  the  so-called  brown  powder,  the  color 
being  due  to  the  under-burned  charcoal  used  in  the  manufacture.  The 
grains  are  stacked  in  layers  in  the  cartridge-bags.  For  the  6  inch  guns 
the  cartridge  is  all  in  one  bag  ;  for  the  13-inch  gun  it  is  divided  up  iu 
four  bags. 

Solid  shot  are  no  longer  fired.  The  projectiles  are  common  shell, 
armor- piercing  shell,  and  shrapnel.  Shells  have  a  cylindrical  body  and 
pointed  end.  A  charge  of  powder  is  put  inside,  which  is  ignited  after 
or  just  as  the  shell  strikes  ;  and  this  blows  the  missile  into  fragments. 

In  an  article  on  naval  officers,  Mr.  Benjamin  tells  how  the 
men  are  qualified  for  the  responsible  work  before  them,  and 
what  their  organization  is  : 

Broadly  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  the  "  line" 
and  the  "  staff."  Line  officers  are  essentially  military.  They  handle 
the  ships,  fight  them,  and  enforce  discipline.  'Ihe  staff  officers  are 
divided  into  corps,  each  having  certain  specific  duties.  Thus  there  are 
a  corps  of  engineers,  who  manage  the  motive  engines  of  the  ships  ;  one 
of  surgeons  and  one  of  chaplains,  whose  duties  are  obvious  ;  one  of 
paymasters,  who  have  charge  of  all  financial  matters  connected  with  the 
pay  of  men,  etc.  ;  and  one  of  naval  constructors,  who  design  and 
attend  to  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  ships'  steel  hulls.  There 
are  some  other  corps  who  never  go  to  sea,  as,  for  example,  the  profess- 
ors of  mathematics,  stationed  at  the  Naval  Observatory  and  Ordnance 
Bureau,  and  the  civil  engineers,  who  pursue  their  calling  mainly  in  the 
navy-yards.  The  Marine  Corps  is  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  the 
army,  and  its  duties  when  on  shore  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  regu- 
lar infantry,  except  that  it  is  stationed  in  navy-yards.  Afloat,  the 
marines  man  the  guns,  as  do  the  regular  sailors,  but  their  special  work 
is  police  and  sentry  duty.    They  have  their  own  commissioned  officers. 

The  arrangement  and  importance  of  the  "  line "  and 
"staff"  officers  is  thus  commented  on  : 

The  officers  of  the  line  in  the  navy  are  arranged  in  a  single  list  by 
seniority,  beginning  with  the  grade  of  rear-admiral,  and  so  on  down 
through  commodore,  captain,  commander,  lieutenant-commander,  lieu- 
tenant, lieutenant  junior  grade,  ensign,  and  naval  cadet.  The  staff 
officers  are  arranged  in  separate  lists  of  their  own.  Thus  the  engineers 
are  classified  as  chief  -  engineers,  passed  assistant  -  engineers,  and 
assistant  -  engineers  ;  the  surgeons  as  medical  directors,  medical  in- 
spectors, surgeons,  and  assistant-surgeons  ;  and  the  members  of  the 
pay  corps  as  pay  directors,  pay  inspectors,  paymasters,  passed  assistant- 
paymasters,  assistant-paymasters.  The  gTades  in  the  marine  corps  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  army,  and  range  from  colonel  to  second- 
lieutenant. 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  the  most  important  officers  on  board 
ship  are  the  officers  of  the  line,  because  in  them  resides  the  power  of 
command.  No  matter  how  high  the  rank  of  a  staff  officer,  such  power 
is  not  in  him.  Even  if  he  have  the  relative  rank  of  a  commodore,  he 
can  not  assume  command  so  long  as  there  is  even  a  naval  cadet  present 
and  on  duty.  In  fact,  no  staff  officer  possesses  what  is  understood  as 
actual  rank.  He  has  the  title  of  pay  director,  or  surgeon,  or  chief- 
engineer,  and  with  it  he  may  have  the  relative  rank  of  a  commander, 
or  a  lieutenant- commander,  or  a  captain  ;  but  he  is  not  a  commander, 
or  a  lieutenant-commander,  or  a  captain,  nor  is  he  properly  so  ad- 
dressed. 

In  time  of  peace  all  of  the  line  and  engineeer  officers  of 
the   navy   must   be   graduates   of   the    Naval  Academy  at 
I  Annapolis.     Here  they  take  a  four  years'  course  of  study, 
I  after  which  they  must  make  a  two  years'  cruise  at  sea  before 
the  final  graduating  examination  : 
The  cadet  then  takes  his  position,  determined  by  his  graduating 
I  standing,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  ensigns  if  be  goes  into  the  line,  or 
j  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  assistant- engineers  if  he  goes  into  the  engineer 
1  corps.     He  then  begins  to  climb  the  ladder  which  is  to  lead  him  to  the 
1  position  of  rear-admiral  in  the  one  case,  or  chief-engineer  in  the  other. 
;  So  long  as  he  behaves  himself  and  possesses  what  the  late  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  aptly  terms  "  the  negative  virtue  of  keeping  clear 
I  of  courts-martial,"  and  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  pass  satisfactory  physical 
j  and  mental  examination,  as  he  goes  from  grade  to  grade,  his  upward 
movement  depends  upon  nothing  but  his  continued  existence.     If  he 
I  gets  into  trouble  and  is  court-martialed,  the  sentence  of  that  body  may 
degrade  him  some  numbers  in  rank,  but  nothing  short  of   special 
gallantry  during  war  can  ever  alter  his  relative  position  in  an  upward 
direction.     If  he  was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  as  No.  2  in 
his  class,  the  man  who  was  No.  1  in  the  same  class  will  always  be  his 
senior  and  superior  officer,   whether  they  be  naval  cadets  or  rear- 
admirals  ;  and  the  last  man  in  the  graduating  class  of  one  year  will 
always  be  the  senior  and  superior  officer  of  the  first  man  of  the  gradua- 
ting class  of  the  next  year.    This  seems  on  reflection  a  little  odd,  because 
the  four  years"  course  is  no  different  for  the  man  who  graduates  in  1898 
than  for  the  man  who  graduates  in  1897,  and  as  merit  is  supposed 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  men  in  a  given  class,  so  that  the  most 
meritorious  man  is  No.  1  counting  from  the  top,  and  the  least  meritori- 
ous is  No.  1  counting  from  the  bottom,  it  seems  inconsistent  that  the 
man  who  has  done  the  worst  in  a  given  class  should  always  outrank  the 
man  who  has  done  the  best  in  the  class  next  afterward.   But  to  the  naval 
officer  educated  under  our  present  system  there  is  nothing  anomalous 
about  this.     In  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  always  retains  a  lurking  belief 
that  he  is  somehow  a  superior  being  to  the  members  of  the  class  who 
graduated  the  next  after  his  from  Annapolis,  no  matter  how  long  he  or 
they  may  live  ,  and  as  he  unhesitatingly  ascribes  that  attribute  to  the 


graduates  of  the  class  next  above  him,  he  always  stays  confirmed  in  bis 
opinion  that  he  should  be  so  regarded  by  those  who  immediately  come 
after  him. 

But  there  are  many  other  anomalies  in  the  organization  of 
the  line  of  officers  of  the  navy  : 

It  will  be  discovered,  for  example,  that  this  is  the  only  organization  in 
the  civilized  world  where  promotion  is  the  result  of  strict  seniority  and 
not  dependent  upon  selection  based  on  individual  merit.  Sailors  are 
given  their  ratings  as  boatswains — mates,  quartermasters,  etc. — by  selec- 
tion. Warrant  officers — boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  and  sail- 
makers — are  made  by  selection.  Even  the  commissioned  officers  them- 
selves get  their  original  places  on  leaving  the  Naval  Academy  by  selec- 
tion ;  but  after  that  they  go  up  as  infalliby,  and  in  the  same  order  as  do 
elevator- buckets,  and  fall  off  and  over  at  the  top  at  the  end  of  their 
career  in  a  similar  way. 

Another  curious  thing  about  them  is  the  vast  amount  of 
acquirements  they  are  expected  to  have  : 

Every  line  officer  is  now  required  to  be  an  expert  seaman,  navigator, 
gunner,  torpedoist.  international  lawyer,  diplomat,  electrician,  engineer, 
geographer,  astronomer,  and  surveyor.  He  can  specialize  in  any  of 
these  branches  that  he  chooses,  but  is  not  likely  to  get  much  thanks  for 
it  if  he  does,  and  certainly  no  promotion  or  other  substantial  reward. 
If  fortune  has  gifted  him  with  the  genius  to  invent,  he  has  a  rocky  way 
before  him.  His  inventions,  even  if  patented,  stand  a  chance  of  being 
confiscated  by  the  government  without  pay  or  gratuity,  and  himself 
looked  upon  askance  by  his  comrades  because  he  has  imposed  upon 
them  the  study  of  other  things  in  addition  to  those  which  their  multiple 
duties  compel  them  to  learn  and  understand  about.  In  fact,  the  naval 
officer  who  desires  to  pass  through  fife  in  the  easiest  possible  way  finds 
his  best  course  is  simple  mediocrity.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  navy 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  any  particular  inventive  or  literary 
ability  get  out  of  it. 

Provided  he  keeps  his  health,  a  naval  officer  knows  just 
how  many  years  of  active  work  there  are  before  him  : 

At  the  end  of  forty  years'  service  he  can  be  retired,  on  his  own  re- 
quest, with  pay  reduced  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  he  is  retired,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  Why  a  naval  officer  is  sup- 
posed to  wear  out  two  years  earlier  than  an  army  officer  is  not  clear. 
No  matter  how  young  in  feeling  he  may  be,  no  matter  how  plain  and  ob- 
vious his  efficiency,  no  matter  bow  much  better  fitted  he  is  than  the  man 
who  is  going  to  lake  his  place,  on  the  morning  of  his  sixty-second  birth- 
day out  he  goes.  At  the  age  of  sixty-one  years  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  days  he  may  be  a  rear-admiral  in  command  of  a  squadron, 
and  when  he  comes  aboard  his  fUg-ship  he  will  be  received  by  all  of  his 
officers  in  full  dress,  with  the  marine  guard  paraded,  and  the  drums 
rolling,  and  the  guns  saluting  his  flag.  At  the  age  of  sixty-one  years 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days  he  can  come  aboard  if  he  likes  in 
a  shore-boat,  but  nobody  will  pay  any  official  attention  to  him  whatever, 
and  he  will  find  himself  shorn  of  the  whole  of  his  glory.  It  is  a  great 
change  from  an  admiral  to  a  private  citizen,  and  involves  sometimes  all 
the  consolations  of  philosophy. 

Of  all  the  evils  of  seniority  advancement,  the  stagnation 
of  promotion  in  the  lower  grades,  which  has  existed  for 
many  years  past,  is  the  worst : 

It  is  the  result  of  graduating  large  classes  from  the  Naval  Academy 
during  the  Civil  War  in  order  to  fill  the  places  of  the  naval  officers 
who  went  South.  The  officers  now  heading  the  lieutenants  are  about 
forty-seven  years  of  age.  Of  that  period  they  have  spent  five  years  as 
midshipmen,  three  years  as  ensigns,  three  years  as  junior  lieutenants, 
and  twenty-two  years  as  full  lieutenants.  It  is  certain  that  men  who 
have  been  kept  in  subordinate  positions  until  they  have  passed  the  age 
of  forty  are,  as  a  rule,  seldom  fitted  to  assume  gTeat  responsibilities. 

But  now  the  war  has  come,  bringing  with  it  a  new  prospect  to  the 
naval  officer  who  had  nothing  before  him  but  routine  ending  in  retire- 
ment. Men  who  have  reached  command  rank  at  an  age  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  precludes  their  ever  hoisting  their  own  flags 
afloat,  now  see  the  double  stars  of  the  admiral  blazing  before  them. 
For  the  rear-admirals  are  made  during  war  by  selection  from  all  grades 
down  to  and  including  that  of  commander,  and  no  man  can  be  selected 
who  shall  not  have  been  recommended  by  the  President  by  name  to 
Congress  for  its  thanks,  for  especially  gallant  and  distinguished  services. 
All  of  our  existing  admirals  will  be  retired  for  age  before  the  present  year 
ends,  and  if  no  promotions  to  that  grade  be  meanwhile  made  for  special 
cause,  we  shall  find  ourselves  with  a  navy  without  admirals. 

Concerning  the  careers  of  Dewey,  Schley,  and  Sampson, 
Mr.  Benjamin  writes  : 

Of  the  three  officers  who  are  in  command  of  the  fleets  actively  en- 
gaged in  war,  two,  Dewey  and  Schley,  are  commodores,  and  the  third, 
Sampson,  is  a  captain.  Commodores  Dewey  and  Schley  are  command- 
ing under  their  own  broad  pennants.  [Dewey  has  been  promoted,  and 
is  now  a  rear-admiral. — Eds.]  Captain  Sampson  has  an  appointment 
as  acting  rear-admiral,  a  position  of  questionable  legality,  and  some- 
what analogous  to  military  brevet  rank.  It  gives  him  all  the  privileges 
and  power  of  a  rear-admiral,  but  without  the  pay.  All  three  of  these 
officers  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  the  command  grades  early 
in  their  career  and  while  still  in  their  thirties.  Commodore  Dewey  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1861.  and  reached  the  grade  of  commander  in  1872. 
Commodore  Schley  became  a  commander  after  eighteen  years',  and 
Captain  Sampson  after  seventeen  years'  service.  By  way  of  contrast,  it 
may  be  noted  that  there  are  now  on  the  active  list  men  who  have  served 
eighteen  years,  and  are  still  junior  lieutenants. 

The  professional  histories  of  Dewey.  Schley,  and  Sampson  are  much 
the  same.  All  of  them  have  filled  the  posts  to  which  they  have  been 
called,  as  they  gradually  mounted  the  ladder,  with  distinguished  ability. 
All  have  held  the  positions  which  are  regarded  as  prizes  in  the  service — 
for  each  one  has  been  a  chief  of  buieau  in  the  Navy  Department  with 
the  temporary  rank  of  commodore  long  before  seniority  entitled  him  to 
that  grade.  Schley  went  to  the  far  North  and  rescued  the  Greely  Ex- 
pedition, and  went  to  the  far  South  and  commanded  the  Baltimore 
during  the  Chilean  disturbance.  Sampson  has  made  a  great  reputation 
as  an  ordnance  officer  ;  and  no  man  has  done  more  than  he  to  establish 
American  manufacture  of  American  guns  and  to  make  them,  as  they 
are,  the  best  in  the  world.  And,  as  for  Dewey— the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause with  which  the  whole  land  is  now  ringing  for  his  magnificent 
victory  at  Manila  drown  the  more  prosaic  recital  of  his  admirable  ad- 
ministration as  secretary  of  the  light-house  board,  chief  cf  bureau,  and 
president  of  the  board  of  inspection,  and  even  of  his  gallant  service  on 
the  Mississippi  during  the  Civil  War, 

In  conclusion  he  says  the  personality  of  the  three  is  en- 
tirely different.  Schley  is  genial,  dashing,  American  in  his 
keen  sense  of  humor,  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  a  very 
skillful  sailor,  and  exactly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
when  in  command  of  a  flying  squadron.  Sampson  has  no 
nerves.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  experienced  the  emotion 
of  fear,  or  has  any  conception  of  what  it  is.  He  is  quiet, 
reserved  almost  to  austerity.  He  is  a  highly  scientific  and 
severe  student,  and,  indeed,  has  something  of  that  air. 
Dewey  is  more  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  likes  his  club, 
he  is  fond  of  hunting,  he  is  very  debonair.  On  duty  he  is 
inclined  to  severity — and  every  one  under  him  knows  that 
the  mark  has  got  to  be  toed. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Benjamin's  articles  on  the  navy  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Unlike  the  critics  of  the  many  naval 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  he,  being  an  ex-naval  officer, 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Major  Napier,  of  the  Cameron   Highlanders,  has  died  at 
Cairo  from   wounds  received  at  the  Battle  of  the  Atbara. 
Major  Napier  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  large  conical 
bullet  fired  from  an  elephant  rifle.     The  bullet  was 
out   at   the  base,  and   the   hollow    filled    with 
powder — a  truly  diabolical  missile. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Hoosier  Volume  of  Verse. 
When  the  "  Rubaiyat  of  Doc  Sifers"  first  appeared 
in  the  Century  Magazine,  it  was  greeted,  as  a  char- 
acteristic addition  to  the  so-called  Poetry  of  the 
West,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  seldom  unde- 
servedly accorded  to  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  in- 
imitable dialect  verse.  In  book-form  it  has  been 
published  in  a  sumptuous  style  which  delights  Mr. 
Riley's  many  admirers,  and  with  its  strikingly  hand- 
some and  appropriate  illustrations — the  work  of  C. 
M.  Relyea,  who  was  sent  to  Indiana  expressly  to 
make  the  drawings — it  makes  a  very  attractive  little 
volume. 

The  poem  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  glowing 
panegyric  of  the  village  doctor  by  one  of  bis  fellow- 
townsmen  in  the  Hoosier  State,  and  it  places  before 
us,  with  all  the  charm  of  Mr.  Riley's  straightforward, 
unaffected  style,  the  picturesque  figure  of  one  of 
those  sturdy  types  of  men  sometimes  developed 
among  the  rustics  of  the  West— head  and  shoulders 
above  his  fellows.  The  kindly  doctor  acts  as  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  to  all  the  villagers,  both 
young  and  old,  and  they  look  upon  his  various  ac- 
complishments with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe  : 
"When  he  come— knife-and-saw" — Phin  say,  "I 
knowed,  ef  I'd  the  spunk, 
'At  Doc  'ud  fix  me  up  some  way,  ef  nothin'  but  my 

trunk 
Wuz  left,  he'd  fasten  casters  in,  and  have  me,  spick- 
and-span, 
A-skootin'  round  the  streets  ag'in  as  spry  as  any 

man  !  " 
But  this  village  Nestor  is  a  naturalist,  a  sportsman, 
and  a  public-spirited  citizen  as  well  as  a  medical 
practitioner  ;  and  he  possesses  sufficient  inventive 
genius  to  make  his  stable-doors  unlock  and  lock 
themselves,  and  his  gates  open  and  close  auto- 
matically, much  to  the  wonderment  of  his  worshipers, 
who  say  of  him  : 

"  He's  got 
Enough  o'  extry  brains  to  make  a  jury— like  as 

not," 
The  theme  is  a  homely  one,  but  the  Hoosier  poet 
has  a  trick  of  going  always  swiftly  and  unerr- 
ingly to  the  very  heart  of  things  that  arouses 
sympathy  in  the  coldest  breast,  and  wins  for  him 
admirers  even  among  the  most  skeptical.  But  how- 
ever many  the  merits  of  this  poem  in  itself,  the  title 
is  a  grievous  misnomer,  and  painful,  indeed,  to  the 
many  ardent  lovers  of  Omar  Khayyam's  matchless 
quatrains.  Mr,  Riley  was  surely  lacking  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  Persian  poet's  impassioned  rhapso- 
dies on  love,  and  wine,  and  earthly  pleasures,  and  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  fate,  when  he  presumed  to  call 
his  simple  verses  in  eulogy  of  a  country  doctor  a 
"  Rubaiyat,"  even  though  they  were  written  in 
quatrains. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  Valuable  Boob  of  Reference. 

In  the  Concise  Knowledge  Library  has  been  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  much  value  in  "The  Historical 
Reference  Book,"  by  Louis  Heilprin,  comprising  a 
chronological  table  of  universal  history,  a  chronolog- 
ical dictionary  of  universal  history,  and  a  biograph- 
ical dictionary.  It  is  a  work  of  nearly  six  hundred 
Pages.  giving  a  record  of  the  world's  history  from  the 
foundation  of  the  first  dynasty  in  Egypt,  about  4400 
B.  c,  down  to  the  year  1898,  and  contains  copious 
geographical  notes.  In  the  present  edition— the  fifth 
— the  "  Biographical  Dictionary"  has  been  revised, 
and  numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  data  furnished  by  recent  publications  ; 
the  "supplement "  has  been  enlarged  ;  and  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  its  contents  has  been 
such  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  useful  books  of 
reference  we  have  seen. 

Published  by   D.  Appleton   and  Company,  New 

York  ;  price,  $2  00. 

♦ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip, 
Dr.  Nansen's  profits   from    his  book,    "  Farthest 
North,"   are  said    to  amount  to  one  hundred    and 
ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  the   profits  of  his  lect- 
ures have  added  largely  to  this  sum. 

The  new  book  on  "The  Art  of  Taxidermy," 
which  has  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, is  by  the  well-known  authority,  John  Rowley, 
the  head  of  this  department  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Rowley  is  the 
author  of  the  magnificent  groups  of  moose,  deer, 
and  other  animals  in  the  hall  of  North  American 
Mammals,  which  form  one  of  the  most  famous  feat- 
ures of  the  museum. 

Few  European  orators  can  boast  of  a  wider  audi- 
ence than  the  German  emperor.  During  the  ten 
years  of  his  reign  his  speeches  have  been  anxiously 
perused  in  the  political  circles  of  the  world,  and 
their  effect  has  been  as  remarkable  as  their  vigor. 
An  enterprising  publishing  firm  of  Hanover  has 
collected  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  emperor's 
public  utterances,  and  they  will  be  published  shortly 
in  a  handsome  volume  entitled  "  Kaiserworte,  1888 
1898."  The  orations  cover  many  social,  economic, 
ecclesiast'  :al,  and  military  topics,  and  give  a  thor- 
oughly representative  selection  of  the  emperor's 
characteristic  pronouncements. 

The    is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  right  to  pub- 
cations  of   the  works   of    popular   English 
Usti      Arrangements  are  already  being  made  for 


the  publication  of  Mrs.  Hqmphry  Ward's  forth- 
coming novel  in  German,  Dutch,  and  Norwegian. 
Her  "Sir  George  Tressady"  has  already  been  trans- 
lated into  these  languages.  Mrs.  Ward's  "Story  of 
Bessie  Costrell "  has  been  printed  by  M.  Brunetiere 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  but  the  French  are 
perhaps  the  least  eager  to  enjoy  British  fiction  pre- 
sented in  a  French  dress. 

"The  Financial  Management  of  a  War,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  C.  Adams,  is  the  title  of  a  timely  re- 
print from  the  author's  "Public  Debts,"  which  is 
issued  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

EmileZoIa,  according  to  a  German  biographer,  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  publisher's  clerk  at  twenty  dollars 
a  month.  He  was  industrious,  and  before  long  his 
pay  was  doubled.  Even  in  those  trying  days  he 
pegged  away  at  authorship.  Every  night,  when  be 
went  to  his  humble  garret,  he  wrotr — not  much,  two 
or  three  hundred  words  ;  but  he  wrote  very  carefully, 
polishing  his  sentences  and  weighing  his  periods.  At 
last  he  had  enough  manuscript  written  to  make  a 
story,  "  L'Amoureuse  Comedie,"  which  he  laid  on  the 
desk  of  his  employer.  M.  Hachette  looked  it  over, 
but  declined  it.  He  declined  it  kindly,  however. 
The  same  fate  befel  M.  Zola's  next  manuscript. 
Then  the  novelist  took  his  wares  to  M.  Hetzel,  with 
whom  they  found  immediate  appreciation. 

It  is  said  that  Marie  Corelli's  new  book  will  be 
called  "  The  Sins  of  Christ,"  and  that  the  price  which 
she  asks  for  it  is  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Czar  Nicholas  the  Second  is  said  to  be  in  con- 
sultation with  the  leading  professors  of  history  in 
Europe,  looking  toward  selecting  a  biographer  for 
his  famous  predecessor,  Peter  the  Great.  The  as- 
signment has  not  been  made,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  Czar  is  conducting  historical  investigations  on  his 
own  account.  He  has  lately  discovered  a*t  Nykjob- 
ing,  in  the  Island  of  Falster,  Denmark,  a  house  in 
which  Peter  the  Great  resided  for  a  time. 

Felix  Gras's  new  romance,  "The  Terror,"  is  said 
to  picture  the  adventures  of  an  "  Aristocrat  "  in  the 
French  Revolution.  Some  characters  re-appear  who 
will  be  recognized  by  the  many  readers  of  M.  Gras's 
successful  "  Reds  of  the  Midi."  "  The  Terror  "  will 
be  published  immediately  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

Lord  Ashbourne  is  reported  in  London  to  be  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  "  Life  of  Pitt,"  which  will  contain 
much  important  matter  hitherto  unpublished,  includ- 
ing several  original  letters. 

George  Moore,  the  author  of  the  remarkable  novel 
of  modern  life,  "  Evelyn  Innes,"  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Appletons,  has  gained  high  rank  as 
a  critic  as  well  as  a  novelist,  although  some  of  his 
novels,  like  "  The  Mummer's  Wife,"  may  be  known 
to  a  larger  circle  than  his  fine  critical  studies  of  art 
and  literature. 

The  British  Museum  has  lately  acquired  a  remark- 
able collection  of  the  writings  of  Marat.  It  was  a 
gift  from  M.  Chevremont,  the  biographer  of  rami 
du  peuple.  The  collection  comprises  Marat's  philo- 
sophical, medical,  scientific,  and  political  works,'  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  pamphlets  which  exercised  so 
potent  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  compatriots, 
and  to  it  M.  Chevremont  has  added  his  collection  of 
portraits  and  caricatures  of  the  remarkable  man  of 
science  and  popular  agitator.  Further,  there  are 
seven  placards  and  a  copy  of  the  rarest  poster  of  all, 
"  Marat,  l'ami  du  peuple,  aux  braves  Parisiens,"  of 
which  the  only  example  known  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Richard  le  Gallienne  is  the  last  to  have  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  brought  against  him.  In  a  letter  to  the 
London  Chronicle  Walter  Phelps  Dodge  says  that 
Le  Gallienne,  in  his  "  The  Romance  of  Zion  Chapel," 
makes  the  hero  develop  phthisis  by  kissing  a  con- 
sumptive fiantie.  Mr.  Dodge  says  that  he  used  that 
" rather  morbid  idea"  in  his  book,  "  A  Strong  Man 
Armed,"  published  in  1897. 

Joaquin  Miller  fills  the  intervals  of  his  books  with 
flattering  descriptions  of  his  personal  prowess.  He 
says  : 

"  Born  to  the  saddle  and  bred  by  a  chain  of  events 
to  ride  with  the  wind  until  I  met  the  stolid  riders  of 
England,  I  can  now  see  how  it  was  that  Anthony 
Trollope,  Lord  Houghton,  and  others  of  the  saddle 
and  '  meet '  gave  me  ready  place  in  their  midst.  Not 
that  the  English  were  less  daring,  but  they  were  less 
fortunate — may  I  say  less  experienced  ?  I  recall  the 
fact  that  I  once  found  Lord  Houghton's  brother, 
Lord  Crewe,  and  his  son  also,  under  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  in  New  York— one  with  a  broken  thigh  and 
the  other  with  a  few  broken  ribs.  But  in  all  our  hard 
riding  I  never  had  a  scratch.  One  morning  Trollope 
hinted  that  my  immunity  was  due  to  my  big  Spanish 
saddle,  which  I  had  brought  from  Mexico  City.  I 
threw  my  saddle  on  the  grass  and  rode  without  so 
much  as  a  blanket.  And  I  rode  neck  to  neck  ;  and 
then  left  them  all  behind,  and  nearly  every  one  un- 
horsed." 

It  is  only  (comments  the  Nation)  in  the  pages  of 
Conan  Doyle's  delightful  French  officer,  Brigadier 
Gerard,  that  we  can  find  a  mate  for  the  combined 
' '  simplicity  "  and  ' '  majesty  "  of  these  self-revelations  : 
"  Ah  1  my  friends,  I  was  no  ordinary -looking  man 
when  I  was  in  my  thirtieth  year.  In  the  whole  light 
cavalry  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  finer  pair 
of  whiskers.  Murat's  may  have  been  a  shade  longer, 
but  the  best  judges  are  agreed  that  Murat's  were  a 
shade  too  long.     And  then  1  had  a  manner." 


VERSES  FROM    NEW    BOOKS. 


AS   I   CAME  DOWN  MOUNT  TAMALPAIS. 

As  I  came  down  Mount  Taraalpais, 

To  north  the  fair  Sonoma  Hills 
Lay  like  a  trembling  thread  of  blue 

Beneath  a  sky  of  daffodils  ; 
Through  tules  green  a  silver  stream 

Ran  south  to  meet  the  tranquil  bay, 
Whispering  a  dreamy,  tender  tale 

Of  vales  and  valleys  far  away. 

As  I  came  down  Mount  Tamalpais, 

To  south  the  city  brightly  shone. 
Touched  by  the  sunset's  good-night  kiss 

Across  the  golden  ocean  blown  ; 
I  saw  its  hilts,  its  tapering  masts, 

I  almost  heard  its  tramp  and  tread, 
And  saw  against  the  sky  the  cross 

Which  marks  the  City  of  the  Dead. 

As  I  came  down  Mount  Tamalpais, 

To  east  San  Pablo's  water  lay, 
Touched  with  a  holy  purple  light. 

The  benediction  of  the  day  ; 
No  ripple  on  its  twilight  tide, 

No  parting  of  its  evening  veil, 
Save  dimly  in  the  far-off  haze 

One  dreamy,  yellow  sunset  sail. 

As  I  came  down  Mount  Tamalpais, 

To  west  Heaven's  gateway  opened  wide, 
And  through  it,  freighted  with  day-cares, 

The  cloud-ships  floated  with  the  tide  ; 
Then,  silently  through  stilly  air, 

Starlight  flew  down  from  Paradise, 
Folded  her  silver  wings  and  slept 

Upon  the  slopes  of  Tamalpais. 
From  "  A  Vintage  of  Verse,"  by  Clarence  Urmy  ; 
published  by  William  Doxey,  San  Francisco. 


IN   MEXICO. 

The  cactus  towers,  straight  and  tall, 
Through  fallow  fields  of  chaparral  ; 
And  here  and  there,  in  paths  apart, 
A  dusky  peon  guides  his  cart, 
And  yokes  of  oxen  journey  slow, 
In  Mexico. 

And  oft  some  distant  tinkling  tells 
Of  muleteers,  with  wagon-bells 
That  jangle  sweet  across  the  maize, 
And  green  agave-stalks  that  raise 
Rich  spires  of  blossoms,  row  on  row, 
In  Mexico. 

Upon  the  whitened  city  walls 
The  golden  sunshine  softly  falls, 
On  archways  set  with  orange-trees, 
On  paven  courts  and  balconies 

Where  trailing  vines  toss  to  and  fro, 
In  Mexico. 

And  patient  little  donkeys  fare 
With  laden  saddle-bags,  and  bear 
Through  narrow  ways  quaint  water-jars 
Wreathed  round  with  waxen  lily  stars 
And  scarlet  poppy-buds  that  blow, 
In  Mexico. 


A  land  of  lutes  and  witching  tones. 
Of  silver,  onyx,  opal  stones  ; 
A  lazy  land,  wherein  all  seems 
Enchanted  into  endless  dreams  ; 
And  never  any  need  they  know, 
In  Mexico. 

Of  life's  unquiet,  swift  advance  ; 
But  slipped  into  such  gracious  trance, 
The  restless  world  speeds  on,  unfelt. 
Unheeded,  as  by  those  who  dwelt 
In  olden  ages,  long  ago, 
In  Mexico. 
From   "One  Way  to   the  Woods,"   by   Evaleen 
Stein  ;  published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston. 
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GEORGE  MOORE'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

Evelyn  Innes. 

A  Story.  By  George  Moore,  author  of  "Esther 
Waters,"  etc.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

"The  marvelously  artistic  analysis  of  the  inner  life  of 
this  remarkable  woman  exercises  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
cultivated  people.  .  .  .  There  are  splendid  interpretations- 
of  Wagner's  best  works,  of  the  differences  between  ancient 
and  modern  music,  of  the  weakness  of  agnosticism  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  finding  happiness  and  freedom  from 
misery  in  a  life  of  sin.  The  manner  of  the  doing  is  won- 
derfully fine.  Mr.  Moore's  artistic  treatment  provokes 
one's  admiration  again  and  again.  .  .  .  It  seems  as  if  one 
could  pass  over  no  single  sentence  without  losing  some- 
thing. .  .  .  The  appeal  of  the  book  is  to  the  class  of  people 
best  worth  writing  for.  cultivated  intellectual  people  who 
can  appreciate  something  better  than  the  commonplace 
stones  which  invariably  come  out  right.  Its  literary 
quality  is  high;  there  are  very  fine  things  about  it,  and 
one  feels  that  '  Evelyn  Innes  '  is  the  work  of  a  master." — 
Boston  Herald. 

INCLUDING  MANILA. 

A  History  of  the 
United    States    Navy, 

From  ijjs  to  /SgS.  By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay, 
A.  M.  With  Technical  Revision  by  Lieutenant 
Roy  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.  New  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  new  chapters  and  several  new 
illustrations.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  Per  vol., 
cloth,  $3  50. 

This  edition  has  been  brought  down  to  Com- 
modore Dewey's  victory  at  Manila.  Some  of  the 
most  important  addiiions  are  the  chapters  Cruising 
after  Slavers.  Attack  on  the  Wyoming,  Sea  Power 
in  the  Civil  War.  and  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  other  material  incorporated  is  an  ac- 
count of  Commander  {now  Commodore)  Schley's 
Arctic  relief  expedition,  an  explanation  of  the  Cuban 
complications,  an  account  of  the  Maine  disaster  and 
our  relations  with  Spain,  and  a  description  of  the 
equipment  and  mobilization  of  the  navy  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1898,  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  the  first  naval  action  under  Commodore 
(now  Rear-Admiral)  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay.  There 
are  several  new  and  typical  pictures  of  vessels  which 
are  now  prominent,  and  also  new  maps  showing  the 
scenes  of  naval  operations. 

The  Art  of  Taxidermy. 

By  John  Rowley,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Taxidermy  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $2  00. 
Mr.  Rowley  has  introduced  new  features  into  the 
art  which  have  not  been  described  in  print  before,  and 
his  book  represents  the  latest  advances  in  taxidermy 
as  an  art  and  as  a  science.  He  takes  a  hunting-parly 
to  the  Canadian  woods  in  his  opening  chapter,  and 
gives  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  actual  field  work. 
This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  careful  explanations  of 
the  proper  treatment  of  animals,  large  and  small,  of 
birds,  and  heads.  The  many  lovers  of  outdoor  sport 
who  are  interested  as  amateurs  in  the  various  phases 
of  taxidermy  will  find  their  requirements  fully  met, 
while  to  professional  taxidermists  this  important  and 
comprehensive  work  will  be  indispensable.  It  is 
elaborately  illustrated. 

Kronstadt. 

A  Romance.  By  Max  Pemberton.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Mr.  Pemberton  has  written  a  stirring  romance  of 
love,  adventure,  and  political  intrigue,  and  no  reader 
who  begins  his  tale  will  be  content  to  leave  it  unfin- 
ished. The  interior  of  the  gloomy  fortress  of  Kron- 
stadt, the  Baltic,  the  Finnish  islands,  and  London, 
furnish  the  background  for  swiftly  moving  scenes 
which  are  tense  with  suspended  interest,  with  the 
power  of  love,  and  with  the  stress  of  peril.  Although 
a  story  of  the  present  day,  the  pulse  of  adventure  and 
romance  throbs  as  strongly  in  these  pages  as  in  a 
mediaeval  tale. 

Lucky  Bargee. 

A   Novel.     By   Harry    Lander.    i2mo.    Cloth, 
$1.25- 

Mr.  Lander's  theme  is  out  of  the  common,  like  his 
treatment  which  invests  a  realistic  subject  with  pict- 
uresqueness  and  peculiar  interest.  His  story  offers  a 
series  of  vivid  sketches  of  life  on  a  Thames  barge,  to- 
gether with  glimpses  of  unfamiliar  phases  of  poor 
life  in  London.  The  plot  is  original,  and  the  brisk 
action  of  the  tale  arrests  and  holds  the  reader's  in- 
terest. 

John  of  Strathbourne. 

A  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Francis  I.     By  R.  D. 
Chetwode.      No.    243.    Town     and     Country 
Library.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 
This  stirring  romance  of  adventure  in  France  and 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the   most  absorbing  of  the  historical  novels 
published  within  the  last  few  years.     The  plot  is  an 
unusual  one,  the  characters  and  the  atmosphere  real- 
istic, and  the  movement  of  the  tale  carries  the  reader 
with  it  to  the  end. 

Appletons'    Guide-Book    to 
Alaska. 

By  Miss  E.  R.  Scidmore.     Revised    edition,  in- 
cluding an   account  of  the  Klondike.     Flexible 
cloth,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  $1.00. 
"  Crowded  with  statistical,  historical,  ethnological,  and 
purely  Itinerary  information,  and  so  handy  in  form  that  it 
can  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  intending  travelers  to 
this  great  and  noble  Territory." — The  Critic. 

Send  for  a  copy  (free)  of  Appletons'  Fiction  Bulletin 
■with  Portraits  of  Autlwrs. 

These  books  are  for  sale  by  ail  booksellers  ;  or  they  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  pub- 
lishers, 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


June  27,  1898. 


THE        ARGON  AUT 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


J 


Clinton  Ross's  Tale  of  a  Trooper. 

Clinton   Ross  has  adopted  a  curious  method  in  ! 
writing    "A  Trooper    of  the    Empress."     He  has  [ 
simply  taken  the  story  of  Jameson's  raid,  dressed  it  ! 
up  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  made  it  successful,  and 
spliced  on  to  the  end  a  clever  climax  in  which  the 
villain  is  properly  cornered  and  virtue  is  as  triumphant 
as  it  always  is  in    theatrical    performances.     This  | 
sounds  as  if   "  The  Trooper "  were  a  cheap   and 
tawdry  performance,   which   it  is  not.     On  the  con- 
trary-, it  is  well  worth  reading.     Mr.  Ross  has  some-  | 
thing  of  Stephen  Crane's  ability  to  paint  a  scene  or 
state  of  mind  in  a  few  succinct  phrases,  and  his  story 
is  consequently  full  of  action  and  his  personages  are 
very  real. 

The  story  purports  to  be  told  by  an  American 
bachelor  of  forty,  who  has  been  graduated  at  Oxford, 
and  has  enough  money  to  spend  his  lime  when,  where, 
and  how  he  likes.  His  inclinations  take  hira  to  South 
Africa,  some  time  after  Dr.  Jameson's  raid,  and  he 
becomes  a  spectator  and  occasionally  an  actor  in  a 
similar  raid  by  which  Mclvor  Fraser,  a  cashiered 
British  officer,  retrieves  his  lost  reputation  and  gains 
from  the  Boers  a  valuable  new  country  to  add  to  the 
British  Empire. 

That  is  what  the  story  tells  you,  and  you  know 
the  outcome  from  the  first.  But  Fraser  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  an  English  officer ;  Maisie  Haiton  is  a 
charming  type  of  English  girl,  with  the  qualities  in 
her  that  make  the  mother  of  heroes  ;  Tirwin  is  a 
vivid  example  of  the  Jew  who  bends  all  his  brilliant 
energies  to  the  acquiring  of  money,  and  lets  nothing 
be  an  obstacle  to  his  financial  interests  ;  Jim  Willing 
is  a  hearty  and  impulsive  English  lad  ;  Barton,  the 
narrator,  is  a  perfectly  possible  sample  of  the 
American  man  of  leisure  ;  even  Griffin,  the  war- 
correspondent,  is  real  flesh  and  blood.  These 
people  all  attract  the  reader's  attention  as  soon  as 
they  come  on  the  scene,  and  one  reads  not  so  much 
to  know  what  they  do  as  to  see  just  how  they  do  it 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Romance  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Henry  Gilman  is  the  author  of  a  new  novel  entitled 
"  Hassan  :  A  Fellah,"  in  which  he  has  selected  Pales- 
tine as  the  stage  on  which  his  characters  appear. 
The  author  lived  in  the  Holy  Land  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  duriDg  his  residence  there  had  unusual  ad- 
vantages for  seeing  and  knowing  the  people  and  the 
country,  enabling  him  to  enrich  bis  story  with  local 
color,  characteristics,  and  information  not  found  in 
other  works  on  Palestine.  His  story  is  one  of  the 
present  day,  and,  in  consequence,  his  pen-pictures  of 
the  people,  the  country,  and  descriptions  of  Jerusa- 
lem, are  of  special  value.  Hassan,  the  hero,  is  a 
shepherd  who  becomes  enamored  of  a  girl  between 
whose  village  and  bis  own  there  is  a  "  blood  feud." 
Between  the  difficulties  which  this  involves,  and  the 
fact  that  she  is  persecuted  by  the  unwelcome  atten- 
tions of  a  Turkish  officer,  the  girl  endures  incredible 
hardships. 

The  horrible  conditions  of  the  Syrian  peasantry 
under  Turkish  rule  are  startlingly  outlined.  The 
brutal  customs  of  the  people  themselves  are  no  less 
vivid.  A  young  Venetian  acquires  as  his  mistress  a 
girl  of  the  fellaheen,  or  peasantry.  In  his  absence 
she  is  abducted  by  her  relatives,  who  visit  the  race 
vengeance  upon  her.  They  bury  her  in  the  earth  to 
the  neck,  dash  out  the  brains  of  her  child  before  her 
eyes,  and  finish  by  starving  the  mother  to  death. 
And  these  are  the  practices  of  to-day.  The  late 
William  E.  Gladstone  accepted  the  dedication  of  the 
book  to  himself. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$2.00. 

A  Tragic  Marriage. 

Carlton  Dawe  has  produced  a  story  of  considerable 
ethnological  interest  in  his  new  novel  entitled  "A 
Bride  of  Japan."  An  Englishman  falls  in  love  with 
a  Japanese  girl,  whom,  though  he  might  have  made 
her  his  mistress,  he  chooses  to  marry.  Humanly 
speaking,  the  hero  did  a  manly,  honorable  act,  but 
socially  he  ruined  himself  and  the  simple  bride  too. 
It  can  easily  be  understood  what  difficulties  would 
arise  in  attempting  to  blend  harmoniously  the  Asiatic 
and  the  European  natures.  On  one  side  there  was 
the  childish  simplicity  and  slavish  obedience  charac- 
teristic of  the  Orient,  and  on  the  other  the  conven- 
tional, cultured  sense  of  love  and  duty.  It  was  a 
hopeless  union,  and  the  end  was  natural — the  death 
of  the  child  of  nature,  who  never  quite  knew  what  it 
was  all  about,  and  the  desolation  of  the  hero,  who  at 
least  had  learned  something. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  Si. 50. 

Mrs.  Leslie  and  the  Arkell  Company. 

The  failure  of  the  Arkell  Publishing  Company  was 
as  great  a  surprise  to  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  who  is  one 
of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  company,  as  it  was 
to  the  general  public.  In  a  recent  interview  she  is 
reported  as  saying  : 

"  I  was  never  more  astonished  in  my  life  than  when  I 
heard  that  the  Arkell  Company  had  failed.  1  can 
not  understand  what  caused  the  failure,  for  since  war 
began  the  circulation  of  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Weekly  has  increased,  and  the  publisher  has  been 
obliged  to  print  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  extra 
copies  above  the  regular  edition.  I  have  perfect  faith 
in  Mr.  Arkell's  integrity,  and  that  in  time  everything 


will  come  out  all  right.  With  his  industry  and  hon- 
esty he  can  not  help  coming  to  the  front.  I  hold 
S103  500  worth  of  stock  in  the  Arkell  Publishing 
Company,  given  as  security  for  a  third  of  the  pur- 
chase-money of  Leslie  s  Weekly.  This  failure  will 
change  my  entire  life.  It  will  induce  me  to  return  to 
active  work.  I  leased  Leslit's  Popular  Monthly  to  a 
syndicaie.  and  I've  resolved  to-day  to  take  the  presi- 
dency of  this  company  and  devote  myself  to  the  edi- 
torial management  of  the  Popular  Monthly.  This  is 
the  first  summer  in  fourteen  years  that  1  have  not 
gone  abroad.  1  was  making  preparations  to  go  to 
Europe,  but  my  plans  have  been  changed  by  the 
Arkell  failure,  and  1  shall  remain  in  New  York  and 
prepare  for  my  w  ork  as  the  head  of  the  Frank  Leslie 
Publishing  Company." 


'OLD    GLORY ! 


By  Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


New  Publications. 
"  Financial    Management    of    a   War,"    reprinted 
from  "  Public  Debts."  by  Henry  C.  Adams.  Ph.  D., 
has  been  issued  in   pamphlet- form  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Teaching  as  a  Business,"  by  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
contains  four  addresses  delivered  by  the  author  be- 
fore various  educational  gatherings.  Published  by 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  price,  51  00. 

"  A  Treasury  of  American  Verse,"  btdng  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  by  the  most  famous  American  authors, 
edited  by  Walter  Learned,  has  been  published  by  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
Si. 25. 

The  Coming  Light  Publishing  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  issued  in  brochure-form  "The  Song 
of  Universal  Brotherhood,"  a  poem  by  Nellie  E. 
Dashiell,  handsomely  illustrated  and  breathing  patri- 
otic ardor  in  lines  which  remind  one  of  "The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket."     Price,  50  cents. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  published  a 
volume  of  poems  by  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  en- 
titled "  In  This  Our  World,"  in  which  the  author  has 
grouped  her  verses  under  three  headings  —  "The 
World,"  "  Woman,"  and  "  The  March."  The  book 
contains  a  frontispiece  of  the  author.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  Literatures  of 
the  World,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  is  "  A  History 
of  Italian  Literature,"  by  Richard  Gamett,  C.  B.. 
LL.  D.,  being  a  concise  and  interesting  account  of 
the  literature  of  Italy  from  its  beginning  down  to  our 
own  times.  The  volume  contains  a  bibliographical 
note  and  an  index.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York. 

"The  Revenge  of  Lucas  Helm  "is  a  story  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Auguste  Blondel.  It  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
and  in  his  note  the  translator  says  he  ' '  wrote  to  the 
author  suggesting  that  so  clever  a  story,  and  one 
which  appeared  to  lose  so  little  of  its  native  force  in 
translation,  would  be  appreciated  by  a  wider  circle, 
including  English  readers."  Published  by  Drexel 
Biddle,  Philadelphia. 

"  Bimetallism  :  A  Summary  and  Examination  of 
the  Arguments  For  and  Against  a  Bimetallic  System 
of  Currency,"  by  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  is  an  out- 
line of  the  main  arguments  which  ought  to  be 
weighed  by  those  who  desire  to  form  an  independent 
judgment.  The  book  contains  a  diagram  showing 
the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  between  1867 
and  1895,  and  an  appendix.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

A  little  volume  which  is  very  interesting,  and 
which  contains  much  valuable  information  for 
bicyclists  contemplating  a  tour  abroad,  has  been 
written  by  Clarence  Stetson.  It  is  entitled  "  Why 
Not  Cycle  Abroad  Yourself  ? "  and  tells*  what  a 
bicycle  trip  in  Europe  costs,  how  to  take  it,  and 
how  to  enjoy  it.  In  a  chapter  headed  ' '  Information 
and  General  Advice  "  Mr.  Stetson  gives  details  as  to 
duties  and  deposits  required  of  cyclers  in  European 
countries  and  Egypt,  and  in  another  chapter  is  a 
very  entertaining  account  of  a  ride  from  Havre  to 
Paris  by  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Peck.  Cycling  in  the 
French  metropolis  is  pleasingly  discussed,  and 
' '  European  Traveling  as  Seen  by  Mr.  Luce "  con- 
tains much  of  importance  to  the  prospective  tourist. 
Published  by  F.  &  E.  Greenebaum,  New  York,  and 
for  sale  by  the  American  News  Company  ;  price,  in 
paper,  50  cents. 


Invited  Guests. 
["To  the  Editor  of  Life:  Do  you  mind  giving  me 
the  name  of   the  author   of   your   immortal   poem,    'In- 
vited Guests'?     It  will  last  longer  than  anything  which 
does  not  unite  the  three  Eternities.    Edward  E.  Hale."] 
A  crowd  of  Troubles  passed  him  by 

As  he  with  Courage  waited  ; 
He  said,  ' '  Where  do  your  Troubles  fly 
When  you  are  thus  belated  ?" 
"  We  go,"  they  said,  "  to  those  who  mope, 
Who  look  on  life  dejected, 
Who  weakly  say  '  good-by '  to  hope — 
We  go  -where  we're  expected." 

— Francis  E.  Allison  in  Life. 


Gladstone's  library  at  Hawarden  Castle  contains 
eight  thousand  books.  While  the  works  of  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Shakespeare  abound,  there  is  probably 
not  a  single  theological  work  missing  which  has  seen 
the  light  since  Mr.  Gladstone  matriculated  at  Oxford 
in  1828.  Moreover,  hardly  one  work  of  this  kind 
can  be  found  which,  when  taken  down  from  its  rest- 
ing place,  will  not  reveal,  on  opening  its  title-page, 
that  it  was  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  its  author. 


[The  Examiner  has  discovered  that  the  author  of  the 
patriotic  poem  "  Old  Glory  ! "  is  in  indigent  circumstances 
at  her  home  in  this  city,  and  the  fact  that -she  is  about  to 
be  deprived  of  a  shelter  has  elicited  many  inquiries  in  her 
behalf.  A  subscription  of  fifty  dollars  has  been  received 
by  the  Examiner  from  Mayor  Phelan  and  one  of  five 
dollars  from  another  source,  which,  together  with  any 
others  that  may  be  received,  will  go  toward  placing  Miss 
Dawson  in  a  comfortable  home  until  she  regains  her  health 
and  is  able  to  resume  her  literary  work.  The  verses, 
which  follow,  first  appeared  in  a  Boston  paper  some 
years  ago :] 

"  OLD  GLORY  !  " 
(Chant  Royal.) 
Enchanted  web  !    A  picture  in  the  air, 

Drifted  to  us  from  out  the  distant  blue 
From  shadowy  ancestors  through  whose  brave  care 

We  live  in  magic  of  a  dream  come  true — 
With  Covenanters'  blue,  as  if  were  glassed. 
In  dewy  flower-heart,  the  stars  that  passed. 
O  blood-veined  blossom  that  can  never  blight ! 
The  Declaration,  like  a  sacred  rite. 
Is  in  each  star  and  stripe  declamatory, 

The  Constitution  thou  shalt  long  recite, 
Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "Old  Glory  !  " 

O  symphony  in  red,  white,  blue  1 — fanfare 

Of  trumpet,  roll  of  drum,  forever  new 
Reverberations  of  the  Bell,  that  beat 

Its  tones  of  liberty  the  wide  world  through  ! 
In  battle  dreaded  like  a  cyclone  blast ! 
Symbol  of  land  and  people  unsurpassed 

Thy  brilliant  day  shall  never  have  a  night. 

On  foreign  shore  no  pomp  so  grand  a  sight. 
No  face  so  friendly,  naught  consolatory 

Like  glimpse  of  lofty  spar  with  thee  bedight. 
Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "  Old  Glory  1 " 

Thou  art  the  one  &Ag,  an  embodied  prayer. 
One,  highest  and  most  perfect  to  review  ; 

Without  one,  nothing  ;  it  is  lineal,  square, 
Has  properties  of  all  the  numbers,  too — 

Cube,  solid,  square  root,  root  of  root ;  best  classed 

It  for  His  essence  the  Creator  cast. 
For  purity  are  the  six  stripes  of  while. 
This  number  circular  and  endless  quite — 

Six  times,  well  knows  the  scholar  wan  and  hoary, 
His  compass,  spanning  circle,  can  alight — 

Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "  Old  Glory  ! " 

Boldly  thy  seven  lines  of  scarlet  flare  ; 

As  when  o'er  old  centurion  it  blew. 
(Red  is  the  trumpet's  tone,  it  means  to  dare !) 

God  favored  seven  when  creation  grew. 
The  seven  planets,  seven  hues  contrast, 
The  seven  metals,  seven  days  ;  not  last 

The  seven  tones  of  marvelous  delight 

That  lend  the  listening  soul  their  wings  for  flight ; 
But  why  complete  the  happy  category 

That  gives  thy  thirteen  stripes  their  charm  and 
might  ? 
Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "  Old  Glory  !  " 

In  thy  dear  colors  honored  everywhere, 

The  great  and  mystic  ternion  we  view  ; 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  numbered  there, 

And  the  three  nails  the  crucifixion  knew. 
Three  are  offended  when  one  has  trespassed, 
God,  and  one's  neighbor  and  one's  self  aghast. 

Christ's  deity,  and  soul,  and  manhood's  height ; 

The  Father,  Son,  and  Ghost  may  here  unite  ; 
With  texts  like  these,  divinely  monitory. 

What  woader  that  thou  conquerest  in  fight, 
Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "Old  Glory  ! " 

ENVOI. 

0  blessed  Flag  !  sign  of  our  precious  Past, 

Triumphant  Present,  and  our  Future  vast, 
Beyond  starred  blue  and  bars  of  sunset  bright 
Lead  us  to  higher  realm  of  Equal  Right ! 

Float  on,  in  ever  lovely  allegory, 
Kin  to  the  eagle,  and  the  wind  and  light, 

Our  hallowed,  eloquent,  beloved  "  Old  Glory  !  " 


The  Argonaut's  Offers 


We  have  grouped  in  this  column  all  the 
book  offers  we  have  made  to  Argonaut  sub 
scriber*.  While  they  may  be  had  from  us 
at  any  time,  before  we  announce  their  with- 
drawal, the  best  and  surest  time  Is  now. 


The  Lowell  Memorial  Fund  was  completed  before 
the  first  of  June,  and  the  Memorial  Park  is  now 
assured.  The  amount  that  had  to  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription was  $23,333,  the  Sii.,667  needed  to  make  up 
the  required  sum  of  $35,000  being  provided  by  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission  of  Boston,  which 
now  takes  the  Memorial  Park  under  its  care  as 
part  of  the  Boston  park  system.  The  money  came 
slowly.  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  the  attempt  to 
raise  it  began,  and  the  committee  in  charge  is  doubt- 
less gratified  and  relieved  to  see  its  labors  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 


CLEARANCE  SALE 

■  BOOKS- 


Large  Discounts 


DOXEY'S 

Under    Palace   Hotel,    S.    F. 

S«nd  for  Catalogue. 


Retiring    from     Business 

STOCK  and  FIXTURES  FOR  SALE. 

Commencing  at  once  we  will  sell  all  books 
and  stationery  while  the  stock  lasts,  at  from 

IO  to   50   per  cent.  Discount,   Special 

Discounts  to  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.,  when 

bought  In  quantities. 

STKICTXY  CASH,  nothing  will  be  charged. 

H.  R.  WILLIS, 

107  Montgomery  St.        (Beach's  Old  Place). 


i    In  Sickness  and  in  Health   I 

A  Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Containing  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease, 
dietetics.  ancVnursing,  and  aids  in  emergency,  in  such 
practical  form  as  to  be  invaluable  for  family  reference. 
Each  topic  is  treated  by  a  specialist  eminent  in  that 
particular  line  of  medicine.  A  book  for  reading  or 
for  consultation.  It  is  published  at  $5.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $5.50. 

This  work  is  not  sold  by  bookstores. 

Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty; 

A  practical  work  on  Womanly  Beauty.  It  teaches 
how  to  gain  it  and  retain  it.  It  sells  at  $2.50.  We 
send  it.  together  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year 
for  $4-5o. 

I    Another  Book  for  Women    \ 

A  Book  on  Beauty,  filled  with  gossip  and  advice 
for  women  in  all  their  social  relations,  all  in  the 
entertaining  style  of  its  authoress,  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy.  An  elegant  volume  which  sells  for  S3.50. 
We  send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  a  year  for  S5-25. 

How  to  Read  Faces 

A  work  which  makes  the  human  face  an  open 
book,  in  which  you  are  taught  to  read  character, 
emotions,  and  mental  and  physical  qualities.  Two 
large,  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  selling  at  510.00 
in  cloth  and  $12.00  in  sheep.     Edition  limited. 

We  will  send  the  cloth  edition,  with  the  Argonaut 
for  a  year  for  56.00.  The  sheep  binding  and  the 
Argonaut  will  cost  you  S7.00. 

HUTDEKOFER'S 

j   Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals   I 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  Dentition  of  all  Domes- 
tic Animals,  by  which  any  one  can  determine  the  age 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  mules,  asses,  ninnies, 
and  dogs.  Published  at  Si. 75.  Cloth,  225  pages, 
with  200  engravings.  We  will  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $4-00. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  bookstores. 


i    The  Daughter    j 

Her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedding.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions  for  mothers  and  daughters.  It 
deals  practically  and  exhaustively  with  infancy,  girl- 
hood, wifehood,  and  maternity.  150  pages  finely 
bound  in  cloth  and  silver.  We  send  it  free  of  cost 
for  one  regular  $4.00  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  not  in  the  bookstores. 


i    International  Bible    j 

Self- Pronouncing  Teachers'  Edition. 

Bound  in  flexible  morocco,  round  corners,  gilt 
edges,  silk  head-band,  and  marker — Divinity  Circuit. 
The  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  As  a  reference  and  concordance  it  con- 
tains 60,000  original  and  selected  parallel  references 
and  marginal  readings.  It  sells  for  $3.00.  We  will 
send  it  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  for  $4-25. 

j  The  Works  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  j 

The  Great  Polish  Novelist. 

We  will  send  the  popular  edition  of  ' '  Quo  Vadis  " 
— a  i2mo  cloth-bound  volume,  illustrated — free  of 
cost,  with  the  Argonaut  for  one  year  at  54.00. 

Or  the  crown  8vo  edition,  which  sells  at  52.00,  with 
the  Argonaut  for  54.35. 

Or  the  two-volume,  illustrated  Edition  de  luxe, 
which  sells  at  $6.00,  with  the  Argonaut  for  S7.00. 

All  the  above  editions  are  finely  bound  and  the  au- 
thorized translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin, 

Among  other  works  of  Sienkiewicz  we  offer  a 
choice  of 

With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The  Deluge, 

Pan  Michael. 

Each  in   single  volume,  bound  in  cloth,   with  the 

Argonaut  for  a  year  for  $4.35. 

Any  two  of  these  three  and  the  Argonaut  for  55.70, 
or  the  Argonaut  and  all  three  for  57.00. 

We  have  also  by  Sienkiewicz  two  modern  novels, 
Children  op  the  Soil, 
Without  Dogma. 
We  will  send  either  one  of  these  with  the  Argonaut 
for  one  year  for  54-35.  or  both  and  the  Argonaut  for 
S5-70.  

INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  OFFERS: 

There  are  no  paper-bound  books  among 
them.  All  are  excellently  bound  and  salt- 
able  for  any  library*  Any  book  or  work 
named  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  post- 
office  In  the  United  States.  Foreign  postage 
will  be  added  to  these  prices.  We  do  not 
send  these  books  to  news-dealers,  publish- 
ers, or  club  agents. 

ABGOXATJT  PUBLISHING   (_ 
246  Sutter  Stre._ 
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After  seeing  "Aristocracy"  one  can  not  wonder 
at  the  fallibility  of  theatrical  managers.  Here  is  an 
interesting  study  of  social  conditions  that  would  read 
admirably  as  a  novel,  and  it  was  put  together  by 
Bronson  Howard,  the  oldest  and  ables*  of  American 
playwrights.  Put  on  the  stage,  however,  it  drags 
wearily,  except  in  one  scene,  and  one  wonders  how 
any  manager  could  have  had  the  temerity  to  produce 
it.  It  was  practically  a  failure  when  we  first  saw  it 
at  the  Baldwin,  with  Maurice  Barrymore  in  the  r61e 
of  Jefferson  Stockton,  and  the  audiences  now  wit- 
nessing it  at  the  Columbia  are  not  meagre  simply 
because  they  have  been  so  starved  in  the  matter  of 
high-class  plays  that  they  consider  half  a  loaf  better 
than  no  bread. 

Bronson  Howard  certainly  has  the  J?aire,  the  sense 
of  the  topic  of  the  moment,  so  necessary  to  the  up- 
to-date  dramatist,  and  "  Aristocracy  "  was  written  a 
very  few  winters  ago,  when  there  was  much  talk  of 
international  alliances  and  of  Western  people  at- 
tempting to  force  their  way  into  New  York  society. 
He  has  taken  the  case  of  a  typical  Western  million- 
aire, a  brainy,  energetic,  and  successful  Californian 
who  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  is  prepared  to  gratify  any  whim  of  his  beau- 
tiful young  wife — for  he  has  married  again  and  given 
his  daughter,  Virginia,  a  step-mother  little  older  than 
herself.  This  young  matron's  dream  is  to  reign  a 
social  queen  in  the  metropolis  of  America,  and  she 
has  already  had  prepared  the  plans  for  a  magnificent 
Fifth  Avenue  mansion.  But  she  is  permitted  a 
glimpse  of  the  smart  set  in  New  York  before  she 
trains  her  gold-shotted  guns  on  it.  At  a  finishing- 
school  in  the  East  Virginia  has  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Katherioe  Ten  Broeck  Laurence,  daughter 
of  an  old  Knickerbocker  family  who  have  owned  a 
fortune  in  New  York  real  estate  for  three  generations, 
and  through  her  Virginia  met  Stuyvesant  Laurence. 
They  fall  in  love,  of  course,  but  the  Laurence  family, 
pere  and  mere,  refuse  to  sanction  the  alliance  on  the 
ground  that  Virginia  is  not  their  son's  social  equal. 
This  opens  Mrs.  Stockton's  eyes  a  bit,  and  she  opens 
them  wider  at  the  social  wisdom  of  her  husband 
when  he  tells  her  that  to  conquer  New  York  it  is 
easier  and  more  expeditious  first  to  conquer  England. 
The  means  for  this  campaign  lie  ready  to  hand  in 
the  person  of  the  Marquis  of  Normandale.  His 
noble  but  impoverished  grace  has  proposed  to  Kitty 
Laurence  while  laboring  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  speaking  to  millionaire  Stockton's  daughter. 
Such  a  contretemps,  while  distressing  in  itself,  is 
doubly  so  as  showing  an  ulterior  motive  in  his  woo- 
ing, and  Stockton  has  little  difficulty  in  striking  a 
bargain  whereby  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son  shall 
enter  English  society — ' '  the  highest,  not  the  best " — 
under  the  asgis  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  the  second  act  our  Californians,  accompanied 
by  Kitty  Laurence,  are  disporting  themselves  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  Normandale  House,  London, 
with  dukes,  marquises,  and  other  aristocratic  things 
rising  at  the  golden  bait  in  shoals.  The  son  is  worn 
to  a  shadow  with  the  exertion  of  being  perpetually 
bored  a  I'Anglaise,  but  the  daughters  of  America  are 
in  a  seventh  heaven  of  adulation  from  the  English 
marquise  and  an  earl,  a  French  duke,  and  a  German 
prince.  The  German  prince  carries  the  day  by  win- 
ning Virginia  Stockton  ;  young  Laurence's  mother 
had  brought  about  an  estrangement  by  intercepting 
their  letters,  and  in  a  fit  of  pique  Virginia  becomes  a 
German  princess. 

The  scene  now  swings  back  across  the  water  to 
Stockton's  New  York  palace,  where  the  only  dramatic 
situations  in  the  play  take  place.  The  prince  has 
married  Virginia  for  her  money,  of  course,  but  the 
admiration  he  had  shown  for  Diana  Stockton,  the 
Californian's  wife,  has  now  become  an  unreasoning 
passion.  Stockton  is  called  suddenly  away  to 
Chicago  by  the  midnight  train.  His  wife,  vibrant 
with  a  sense  of  impending  evil,  implores  him  to 
stay  ;  but  he  pooh-poohs  her  fears  and  hurries  to 
his  train.  Then  the  German  enters,  and  a  scene  of 
clever  verbal  fencing  ensues.  Knowing  his  utter 
lack  of  principle,  Diana  is  yet  fascinated  and  dares 
to  play  with  the  fire  until  he,  maddened  by  her  atti- 
tude, seizes  her  in  his  arms.  For  a  brief  instant  he 
looks  into  her  eyes  while  his  hot  breath  fans  her 
cheek— then  her  head  droops  and  her  arms  creep  up 
about  his  neck. 

This  is  a  pretty  tense  situation,  and  a  distinct  sigh 
of  relief  goes  up  from  the  audience  when  the  street- 
bell  rings,  the  couple  spring  apart,  and  the  husband 
enters.  He  has  forgotten  something,  and  now  he 
understands  his  wife's  dread  that  he  should  go. 
When.  =he  has  left  the  room,  a  strong  scene  ensues 
belT'  a  the  American  and  the  German.  They  fight 
t  014  in  words  until  the  prin-.-tr,  at  some  reference  to 
.  says  "  It  is  not  the  honor  of  my  wife  we  are 
to  discuss."    Then  Stockton  leaps  upon  him, 


and  has  him  almost  strangled  when  the  return  of  the 
wife  puts  an  end  to  the  scene. 

The  next  act  merely  straightens  matters  out. 
Stockton  had  never  doubted  his  wife  ;  the  prince  is 
dead,  and  his  widow  is  ready  to  wed  her  first  love, 
Stuyvesant  Laurence  ;  Kitty  Laurence  has  captured 
an  English  earl  ;  and  even  the  Marquise  of  Norman- 
dale is  not  forgotten  in  the  general  distribution  of 
good  things,  his  portion  being  a  wealthy  New  York 
widow,  who  is  just  the  kind  of  "good  thing "  he 
wants. 

Now  this  is  a  strong  enough  scaffolding  to  build 
a  good  play  upon,  but  somehow  Mr.  Howard  seems 
to  have  missed  it.  There  are  occasional  clever  bits 
of  dialogue ;  but,  except  in  the  third  act,  dramatic 
interest  is  painfully  lacking.  It  is  the  kind  of  play 
that  would  go  if  it  were  superlatively  well  acted. 
But,  in  the  present  production,  it  is  not.  Mr.  Bell, 
who  lacked  the  lightness  needed  in  Richard  Whortles 
last  week,  is  the  one  member  of  the  cast  who  seems 
thoroughly  at  home  in  his  part.  He  has  both  the 
polish  and  the  force  necessary  to  a  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  the  German  rake.  Mr.  Roberts  was  so 
faulty  in  his  lines  on  the  first  night  that  the  effect  of 
what  might  be  an  admirable  conception  of  the  Cali- 
fornia millionaire  was  notably  obscured.  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Hickman  did  clever  character  work  as  the 
marquis  and  the  petit  due.  Mr.  Wilson  looked  the 
Knickerbocker  father,  and  was  sufficiently  prosy  in 
his  genealogical  discourses.  Mr.  Conger  made  a 
colorless  part  of  the  young  New  Yorker,  and  Mr. 
Cbartres  was  not  well  suited  as  Stockton's  son.  As 
one  old  lady  remarked,  after  studying  him  through 
her  glass  for  a  full  minute  :  "  He  ain't  got  the  face  for 
an  angynoo,  male  or  female." 

Again  the  women  of  the  company  showed  them- 
selves to  be  inferior  to  the  men.  Miss  Bouton  dressed 
the  part  of  Diana  Stockton  very  handsomely,  the 
poster-gown  of  the  last  act  being  particularly  artistic 
and  becoming  ;  but  her  acting  was  insipid  until  the 
third  act,  where  the  wife  is  swept  off  her  feet  by  the 
prince's  passion.  That  scene  she  acted  admirably 
from  first  to  last.  Miss  Carey  had  almost  nothing  to 
do,  and  the  two  inginues,  Cora  Tinnie  and  Maude 
Winter,  were  amateurish.  They  put  one  in  mind  of 
school-girls  playing  at  acting  and  more  impressed  by 
the  prospect,  the  actuality,  and  the  memory  of  the 
gowns  in  which  they  attended  a  drawing-room  at 
Buckingham  Palace  than  by  any  words  or  situations 

in  the  play. 

-• — ■♦ — • 

A  Tribute  to  Booth. 
The  Players'  Club  has  presented  a  window  to  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  which,  more  than  any 
other  in  New  York,  has  associations  endearing  it  to 
members  of  the  dramatic  profession,  as  a  memorial 
to  Edwin  Booth.  It  was  designed  by  John  La  Farge, 
and  is  in  form  a  single  lancet.  The  subject  repre- 
sents an  actor  seated  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  mask, 
at  which  he  gazes  contemplatively.  * '  Vanitas  Vani- 
tatum  "  is  the  title  of  the  picture,  which  is  supposed 
to  symbolize  the  futility  of  human  effort  in  relation  to 
the  greater  problems  of  the  world.  This  figure  oc- 
cupies the  upper  part  of  the  window,  which  ends  in  a 
sharp  Gothic  point.  The  face  is  not  unlike  Edwin 
Booth's.  On  the  bottom  part  of  the  window  is  this 
inscription : 

"  As  one  in  suffering  all  suffereth  nothing, 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks." 

Below  this  are  the  lines :  ' '  To  the  glory  of 
God  and  in  loving  memory  of  Edwin  Booth  this 
window  has  been  placed  here  by  the  Players  in 
1898." 

The  window  has  merely  been  put  into  place,  and 
will  not  be  formally  dedicated  until  a  date  has  been 
fixed  on  which  a  memorial  service  can  be  held.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  the  event  notable  through  the 
presence  of  many  eminent  actors  and  literary  men. 


Pinero  as  a  Stage  Manager. 
Absolute  failure  has  been  encountered  by  "The 
Beauty  Stone"  in  London,  with  all  its  music  by  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  its  libretto  by  Arthur  Wing 
Pinero  and  J.  Comyns  Carr.  Apropos  of  this  new 
opera,  an  actor  writes  that  Mr.  Pinero  is  a  past-master 
in  the  art  of  stage-management.  He  brings  his  play 
to  the  theatre  printed,  with  every  stage  direction 
clearly  and  precisely  indicated,  and  at  the  production 
of  the  piece  that  book  is  practically  free  from  any 
emendations.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  wants,  and 
how  he  wants  it  done  before  he  comes  to  rehearsal. 
If  any  difficulty  presents  itself  to  the  actor,  he  is  ready 
immediately  with  a  practical  illustration,  for  he  is  an 
exceedingly  good  actor.  He  is  patience  personified. 
Nothing  escapes  his  notice,  even  to  the  most  minute 
detail.  "The  other  hand  for  that  glass,  please,"  he 
once  said  to  a  well-known  actor,  who  was  somewhat 
astonished  at  the  correction,  possibly  thinking  that  he 
was  simply  gratifying  an  absurd  whim.  A  little  later 
it  became  clear  that  the  scene  could  not  have  been 
played  without  this  apparently  trivial  direction.  There 
is  no  arguing  the  matter  out  with  Mr.  Pinero,  and, 
though  he  will  often  courteously  listen  to  a  suggestion, 
you  will  almost  invariably  find  that  he  has  thought  the 
idea  out  long  ago,  and  will  at  once  give  you  the 
reason  why  it  was  discarded. 


THE    SONG    OF    THE    BATTLE-SHIP. 


With  the  sale  of  the  third  part  of  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
bumham's  collection,  the  most  remarkable  English 
book  sale  of  the  century  has  come  to  an  end.  The 
printed  books  brought  in  a  total  of  $305,410  for  4,075 
lots,  and  took  twenty  days  to  sell. 


(With  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Kipling's  Banjo.) 
You  can  speed  a  cruiser  out  of  range  of  shots  ; 
A  torpedo-boat  can  strike  and  dodge  again  ; 
The  gunboats  hug  the  harbor  near  the  forts 

And  pelt  them  with  a  heavy  iron  rain. 
I  put  right  out  to  sea  and  force  the  fight, 

I  lead  the  squadron  when  there's  hell  to  pay, 
And  when  a  hostile  navy  comes  in  sight 
You  should  see  me  get  my  heavy  guns  in  play. 

With  my  booming,  booming,  booming,  bang- 
ing shot. 
Oh,  its  thunder  in  the  turrets  and  on  deck  ! 
So  Ikeep  the  guns  a-roaring  till  they're  hot, 
So  I  throw  the  shot  and  shell  that  make  the 
wreck. 
When  the  moon  is  hidden  underneath  a  cloud, 

And  the  hostile  little  "  stingers  of  the  sea," 
Threaten  sudden  death  to  all  without  a  sbroud  ; 

When  it's  best  to  make  your  will  on  bended  knee  ; 
When  the  anxious  search-lights  glare  along  the  wave 

Till  the  crinkled  ocean  shines  like  living  sparks  ; 
You  may  sleep  if  God  was  pleased  to  make  you 
brave, 
Or  lie  awake  and  shiver  at  the  sharks. 

With  my  booming,  booming,  booming,  bang- 
ing guns, 
Oh,  the  rattling  rapid  fire  in  the  tops  1 
So  we  sink  the  little  monster  as  she  runs, 
Or  blow  her  into  pieces  ere  she  stops. 

When  I  take  the  open  ocean  for  a  fight ; 
When  my  steel  -  dressed  sides   are  painted  solid 
black, 
When  a  nation's  hostile  warships  come  in  sight 
And  we  settle  which  shall  sink  and  which  come 
back, 
Oh,  the  angry  roar  of  mighty  rifled  guns  1 

Oh,  the  turret  thunder-bolts  that  shake  the  keel  ! 
When  the  shells  screech  with  a  flying  weight  that 
stuns, 
And  swift,  sure  shot  rip  through  the  tempered  steel. 
With  my  booming,  booming,  booming,  bang- 
ing guns, 
I   am  Justice ;    I   am   Vengeance    for    the 
week — 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  joined  in  one — 
I  am  Fate,  and  naught  escapes  me  that  I 
seek. 

When  Diplomacy  has  argued  to  its  end, 

When  an  ultimatum  doesn't  do  the  work, 
I'm  the  Prophet  which  the  God  of  Nations  sends, 
When  it's  time  for  something  solider  than  talk. 
Then  I  fill  my  grimy  bunkers  fore  and  aft, 

Cram  my  magazines  with  powder  to  the  tops  ; 
I  have  thirteen-inch  persuaders  ;  I'm  the  craft 
That  does  the  business  when  the  letter-writing  stops. 
With  ray  booming,  booming,  booming,  bang- 
ing guns 
I  can  argue  with  the  strongest  foe  that  floats — 
An  embassador,  of  twice  five  thousand  tons, 
A  Diplomat  with  armor-piercing  notes. 

When  the  nations  are  at  peace  through  all  the  world  ; 

When  they  celebrate  a  ruler's  holiday  ; 
When  ships  are  trimmed,  and  battle-flags  are  furled  ; 
When  the  fighting  squadron  takes  a  time  for  play, 
Then  I  speed  my  loaded  cutters  toward  the  town. 
Oh,  the  larks  that  fighting  sailors  have  ashore  1 
So  I  bank  my  fires  ;  let  my  anchor  down  ; 
Forget  my  signals  and  the  joy  of  war. 

Oh,  my  booming,  booming,  booming,  banging 
guns  ! 
In  battle-time  they  always  speak  for  peace. 
I'm  the  Sign  of  the  Millennium.     Howe'er  the 
cycle  runs, 
I'm  the  voice  of  Nations,  telling  war  to  cease. 
— L.  B.  Little  in  New  York  Sun. 


Lieutenant  Viaud,  the  retired  French  naval  officer, 
better  known  as  "  Pierre  Loti,"  the  author,  is  credited 
with  being  a  deep  admirer  and  would-be  knight- 
errant  of  the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain. 


Directions 

in  every  package  of  Schilling's 
Best  tea. 

Follow  them — no  matter  what 
tea  you  use. 

San  Francisco.  A.  SCHILLING  &  COMPANY. 


IRONS-STEEL  COMPANY 

APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Who  says  that  one  make  is  as 
good  as  another  ?  The  jobber  who 
deals  in  some  other  make ;  and  the 
worker  whose  work  is  rough,  or  who 
does  not  know  Apollo. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Going  to  the  Country  ? 

Take  a  KODAK  with  you.  Its  records 
will  recall  pleasant  incidents  of  your  va- 
cation. 

Kodaks  $5.00 — $35,00. 

Also  Poco,  Premo,  and  other  Cameras 
$5  00 — $50.00. 

Catalogues  on  application. 


OPT,C.ANS<H0T^PH.=r, 

64Z  Market  St    instruments. 


M0EH   CHOMIClt     rM.ML.D-hL-. 


TIVOL1    OFfiKA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krkling.  -Proprietor  and  Managkr 
Last  Nights  of  Our  Successful  Burlesque,  "Ali  Baba." 
Next   Week  —  Complete   Production    of   Von    Suppe"s 
Comic  Opera, 

-:-     BOCCACCIO     -:- 

Splendidly  Cast.      New  Scenery.     Correct  Costumes. 
Appropriate  Accessories. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

No  Telephone. 


COLUMBIA    THEATKK. 

FRIEDLANDER,  GOTTLOB  &  Co  . .  LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 


To-Night  and  Sunday,  Last  Times  "  Aristocracy".*' 
Next  Monday,   Third   Week  Frawley  Company. 
Presenting  for  the  First  Time  in  this  City  the  Great  Mili- 
tary Drama, 

-:-    FORT    FRAYNE    -:- 

By  Brigadier-General  Chas.   King  and  Sheridan-Suther- 
land.    A  True  Picture  of  Army  Life. 


ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Fred  Belasco,  Lessee.  Mark  Thall,  Director. 

Telephone  Main  254. 

To-Night   and  To-Morrow,  Sunday,  Last   Performances 

of  "A  CVlebratf <1  Case." 

Monday,  June   27th,  Every  Evening  During  the  Week. 

Matinee  Saturday.     The  Celebrated  Actor, 

Mr.    Lewis   Morrison,    in 

-:-    FREDERICK   THE    CREAT   -:- 

A  Historical  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  A  Matchless  Pro- 
duction of  Talent  and  Artistic  Splendor.  The  Entire 
Alcazar  Company  in  the  Cast. 


ORPHETJM. 


Week  Commencing  Monday.  June  27th. 
21 — American  and  European  Vaudeville  Stars — 21.  Three 
Watson  Sisters  &  Zamora,  World's  Greatest  Aerialists ; 
Falke  &  Semon.  Musical  Comedians ;  Chas.  Wayne, 
Premier  Eccentriqae ;  Anna  Caldwell,  Comedienne; 
Jones,  Grant  &  Jones,  the  Great  Ethiopian  Trio;  Four 
Cohans,  in  a  New  Sketch  ;  Tim  Murphy,  in  New  Im- 
personations ;  Carlin  &  Clark,  German  Comedians ;  the 
Two  Great  Judges,  Acrobatic  Equilibrisis. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

Reserved  seats,  25c. ;  Balcony,  10c. ;  Opera  Chairs  and 
Box  seats,  50c. 


MIT.    TAMALPAIS 

SCENIC       H-A.XXj-\*7\A.-5T 

(Vla  Sansallto  Ferry.) 
Leave    San  Francisco,   commencing  May  I,   1898. 
WEBK  BAYS— 9:30  a.  m.  ;  1:45,  5:16  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS— 8:00,  9:00,  10:00,  11:30,  s.  m.  ; 
1:45,  3:30  p.m.  Koniid  Trip  from  Mill  Tal- 
ler, 81.00. 

Special  Trips  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephoning  Tavern  of  Tamalpais. 


ENJ«^5tK 


The  only  Talcum  Powder  with  a 
national  reputation  as  a  perfect  toi- 
let requisite.  Littlehigherin price, 
butareasonforit.  This  trademark, 
on  box  cover  is  a  guarantee  of  AB- 
SOLUTE PURITY.  Take  no  sub- 
stitutes which  are  liable  to  do  harm. 
For  sale  everywhere,  or  mailed  on 
reccint  of 25  cents.  (Free  Sample.) 
MitfTOf  rw«inr»t  Co.,  »irt.  Ji.  J. 


NIT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities,  28K-lncn  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


SOME   PAPERS 

PRINT 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWS 

MOST  OF  THE  TIME. 

MOST  PAPERS 

PRINT  ALL  THE    NEWS 

SOME  OF  THE  TIME. 

THE    CALL 

PRINTS  ALL  THE  NEWS 

ALL    THE    TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i-mos $6.00 

"         "  "  "  6  "     3.00 

"  "  "  "  3  "      *-5° 

"  "  "  "  1  "      65 

Sunday  Call 12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  " 1.50 

"    6  ■■     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS,  Proprietor. 

Perry  Patettic — ' '  What  is  a  popular  loan,  any- 
way?" Wayworn  Watson — "The  price  of  a 
drink." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


June  27,  1898. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


til 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  New  Military  Play. 

The  last  performance  of  Bronson  Howard's 
"Aristocracy"  will  be  given  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  next  week  the  Frawley  Company  will  present 
"  Fort  Frayne,"  a  comedy-drama  of  American  army 
life  in  four  acts,  by  Brigadier- General  Charles  King, 
who  has  collaborated  with  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Suther- 
land and  Emma  V.  Sheridan  Fry.  The  play  was 
presented  in  Chicago  during  this  season  by  a  local 
stock  company,  and  was  received  with  marked  favor. 

General  King  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  popular 
military  novels,  such  as  "  The  Colonel's  Daughter," 
"  Fred  the  Trumpeter,"  and  "Between  the  Lines," 
and  "  Fort  Frayne"  is  a  dramatization  of  his  book 
of  that  name  dealing  with  army  life  at  a  Far  Western 
garrison.  His  practical  knowledge  of  the  army  and 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  garrison  life  in  the 
West  has  proved  of  value  to  him  in  the  formation  of 
his  play.  The  story  of  the  novel  is  closely  adhered 
to  in  the  drama,  and  there  are  a  number  of  stirring 
incidents  which  will  be  made  realistic  by  a  series  of 
picturesque  stage-settings.  Theodore  Roberts  will 
be  seen  as  the  Americanized  Indian,  Crow  Knife  ; 
John  T.  Burke  will  play  the  heavy  r&le,  that  of  Royle 
Farrar ;  Madeleine  Bouton  will  have  the  leading 
female  rdle,  that  of  Helen  Daunton  ;  Sam  Edwards 
will  impersonate  the  doctor  in  love  with  the  old  maid, 
Lucille  La  Verne  having  been  specially  engaged  for 
the  latter  r61e  ;  and  the  other  characters  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  Edward  M.  Bell,  R.  G.  Nilson,  Alfred 
Hickman,  T.  Daniel  Frawley,  T.  F.  O'Malley, 
David  Conger,  Eleanor  Carey,  Fanchon  Campbell, 
Maude  Winter,  Louis  Payne,  and  others. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  theatre-party  of  over  five 
hundred  Mystic  Shriners  will  attend  the  Columbia 
Theatre  out  of  compliment  to  Sam  Edwards,  the 
comedian.  Quite  a  number  of  military  officers  now 
in  this  city,  who  are  members  of  that  organization, 
will  also  be  present.  _ 

"  Frederick  the  Great." 

Lewis  Morrison's  portrayal  of  Count  de  Mornay 
has  delighted  large  audiences  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre 
during  the  second  week  of  his  revival  of  "  A  Cele- 
brated Case,"  and  on  Monday  evening  he  will  appear 
in  "Frederick  the  Great,"  an  historical  comedy  in 
four  acts  by  George  Foster  Piatt.  The  events  of  the 
play  really  cover  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  but 
for  dramatic  purposes  the  liberty  has  been  taken  of 
bringing  the  action  of  the  comedy  into  the  compass 
of  a  shorter  period.  It  involves  many  historical 
characters  such  as  Voltaire,  and  Elizabeth  Christine, 
Queen  of  Prussia,  and  relates  the  domestic  relations 
which  shaped  the  life  of  the  noted  king  ;  the  attach- 
ment of  Frederick's  sister,  the  Princess  Amelia,  for 
Baron  von  Trenck ;  and  the  latter's  struggle  to 
gain  her  for  his  bride  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  king 
had  determined  that  she  must  wed  the  King  of 
Sweden  for  state  reasons.  The  play  throughout  is 
of  a  military  character  of  a  picturesque  period,  and 
will  be  handsomely  costumed. 

"The  Nation's  Defenders,"  the  new  patriotic  play, 
is  to  succeed  "  Frederick  the  Great." 


At  the  Tivoli. 

"  Ali  Baba  "  has  drawn  well  during  the  past  week, 
but  next  week  "Boccaccio;  or.  The  Prince  of 
Palermo"  is  to  be  revived  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  comic 
operas,  and  an  excellent  production  is  assured.  The 
title-r61e  of  the  poet  and  novelist  will  be  sung  by 
Louise  Royce  ;  Helen  Merrill  will  be  the  beautiful 
young  princess,  Fiametta,  who  is  brought  up  in 
poverty  ;  Edith  Hall  will  impersonate  Isabella,  the 
domineering  wife  of  the  cooper  ;  Edna  Elsmere  will 
make  her  first  appearance  at  this  house  as  Beatrice, 
the  flirting  daughter  of  the  barber,  Scalza  ;  Irene 
Mull  will  be  Peronella,  Fiametta's  duenna  ;  John  J. 
Raffael  will  appear  as  Pietro.  the  young  Prince  of 
Palermo  ;  Edwin  Stevens,  the  fussy  Lambertuccio.  a 
grocer  ;  Phil  Branson,  the  drunken  cooper,  Lot- 
teringhi ;  Barney  Reynolds,  specially  engaged,  the 
conspiring  Scalza,  the  barber  ;  Arthur  Boyce,  the 
dashing  friend  of  Boccaccio,  Leonetto  ;  and  Fred 
Kavanagh,  the  mischievous  apprentice,  Fresco. 

' '  Boccaccio  "  will  be  given  for  one  week  only,  and 
a  grand  revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  most  popu- 
lar work,  "The  Mikado,"  will  follow.  Elvia  Crox 
Seabrooke  and  William  West  will  make  their  re- 
appearance at  the  Tivoli,  and  Edwin  Stevens,  Louise 
Royce,  Helen  Merrill,  Edna  Elsmere,  and  Georgie 
Cooper  will  be  in  the  cast. 


The  Orpheum's  Excellent  Bill. 
Of  the  entertaining  programme  which  has  been 
given  at  the  Orpheum  during  the  week,  the  sketch 
presented  by  Tim  Murphy  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
artistic  and  diverting.  His  imitation  of  Henry 
Irving  in  the  dream  scene  of  "The  Bells"  is  a 
finished  piece  of  acting,  bringing  out  strongly  the 
mannerisms  and  affectations  of  the  great  English 
actor.  He  followed  this  with  representations  of 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Sol  Smith  Russell,  Stuart  Robson, 
and  other  well-known  actors,  and  received  enthu- 
siastic applause.  The  Four  Cohans  were  also  well 
received  on  their  re-appearance  in  a  charming  char- 
acter sketch,  the  dancing  specialties  of  Josephine 
and  George  being  especially  clever.  The  Judges  in- 
troduce a  number  of  new  acrobatic  feats,  while 
Wills  as  the  tramp,  with  his  droll  parodies,  and  Miss 
Loretto,  as  the  gay  soubrette,  are  still  great  favor- 


ites. Fanny  Wentworth,  Carlin  and  Clark,  Katie 
Rooney  and  John  Harding,  and  the  Sa  Vans  made 
up  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

Among  the  new  specialties  which  are  announced 
for  next  week  are  the  three  Watson  Sisters  and 
Zamora,  the  world's  greatest  aerialists  ;  Falke  and 
Semon.  musical  comedians  ;  Charles  Wayne,  premier 
eccentrique  ;  Anna  Caldwell,  comedienne  ;  and  Jones, 
Grant,  and  Jones,  the  great  Ethiopian  Trio.  The 
hold-overs  include  the  Four  Cohans,  Tim  Murphy, 
Carlin  and  Clark,  and  the  Two  Judges. 


Notes. 
"  Fatinitza  "  will  be  revived  at  the  Tivoli  after  the 
"  Mikado." 

Don  M.  Cann  has  been  singing  with  success  at 
Proctor's  Theatre,  New  York. 

"Round  About,"  the  Tivoli's  second  annual  re- 
view, is  being  written  by  Louis  Honig  and  George 
E.  Lask. 

"  The  Dancing  Girl "  and  Robert  Hilliard's  com- 
edy success,  "  Lost — 24  Hours,"  are  in  active  prepar- 
ation by  the  Frawley  Company. 

"Gay  Coney  Island,"  in  which  Matthews  and 
Bulger  scored  a  decided  hit  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre last  season,  is  to  return  this  year  to  that  theatre. 

Blanche  Walsh  and  her  maid  were  recently  ar- 
rested in  New  York  for  riding  bicycles  without  lamps 
attached  to  them.  They  were  fined  three  dollars 
each. 

"The  Medicine  Man,"  by  H.  D.  Traill  and 
R.  S.  Hichens,  failed  at  the  Lyceum  and  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  fallen  back 
upon  his  old  and  popular  repertoire. 

The  engagement  of  David  Belasco's  play,  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland,"  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, will  probably  close  about  July  isL  Mr.  Belasco 
and  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  will  not  return  to  America 
until  late  in  August,  and  will  open  their  next  season 
in  Mr.  Belasco's  new  play. 

It  is  said  that  "The  Ambassador,"  which  "John 
Oliver  Hobbes"  wrote  for  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  in 
London,  contains  delightful  studies  of  character, 
witty  dialogue,  and  much  of  the  piquancy  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  author's  fiction,  but  is  woefully 
lacking  in  dramatic  interest. 

The  soldiers  at  Chickamauga  are  not  lacking  for 
entertainment,  for  there  are  four  theatres  open  there. 
They  are  makeshift  structures,  and  the  entertain- 
ments are  all  in  a  vaudeville  way,  with  an  abundance 
of  patriotic  songs,  and  in  one  case  a  climax  of  fire- 
works. A  little  later  some  military  dramas  will  be 
acted. 

Among  the  new  plays  to  be  produced  in  New  York 
next  season  in  theatres  controlled  by  Charles  Froh- 
man,  are  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  comedy,  ' '  The  Liars," 
in  which  John  Drew  will  appear  ;  "  A  Brace  of  Part- 
ridges," a  farcical  play  ;  Charles  Hoyt's  "  A  Day  and 
a  Night"  ;  and  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  with  Richard 
Mansfield  in  the  title-role. 

A  thrilling  episode  will  be  introduced  in  Sutton 
Vane's  new  melodrama,  "John  Martin's  Secret," 
to  be  produced  simultaneously  in  England  and 
America.  It  is  a  land-slide  which  carries  a  hut 
away,  but  leaves  its  inmate,  a  woman,  standing  at  a 
perilous  height,  from  which  she  leaps  to  a  car,  which 
runs  across  the  abyss  on  a  rope. 

Mme.  Rejane  and  her  husband,  M.  Porel,  are 
both  suing  for  divorce.  It  is  thought  that  their 
troubles  may  be  due  to  the  failure  of  the  principal 
play  which  they  have  produced  this  year.  This  was 
"  Pamela."  A  fortune  was  spent  on  the  piece  in  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  be  a  second  ' '  Madame  Sans- 
GSne."  But  it  was  the  cause  of  great  loss  to  both  of 
them. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  going  to  treat  Londoners  to  a 
varied  selection  of  new  and  old  plays  this  season  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  where  she  opened  her  engage- 
ment on  the  20th.  " Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  "La 
Dame  aux  Cameras,"  "Frou-Frou,"  "  Phedre," 
"  Magda,"  "  Lysiane,"  Octave  Feuillet's  "  Julie,"  and 
D'Annunzio's  "  Le  Songe  d'une  Matinee  de  Prin- 
temps  "  are  included  in  her  repertoire. 

Maud  Adams  closed  her  first  season  as  a  star  at 
the  Empire  Theatre  a  fortnight  ago,  the  audience 
being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  the 
season,  despite  the  hot  summer  weather.  Miss 
Adams's  season  has  been  an  unprecedented  success 
for  a  young  star — playing  in  one  city  the  entire  first 
season  and  drawing  $370,000  in  the  three  hundred 
performances,  a  record  that  has  not  been  equaled 
anywhere. 

The  principal  feature  of  Oscar  Hammerstein's 
monster  benefit  in  New  York  is  to  be  a  cake-walk 
which  will  be  led  by  such  well-known  stars  as  May 
Irwin,  Marie  Dressier,  Alice  Atherton,  "  Willie " 
Collier,  and  Walter  Jones.  There  will  be  a  parade 
competition  of  at  least  ten  local  bands  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  orchestral  music  of  one  thousand  mu- 
sicians under  the  direction  of  Gustave  Kerker.  James 
J.  Corbett  and  Robert  Fitzsimmons  have  agreed  to 
volunteer. 

"Ulysses"  will  be  the  next  production  by  the 
Bostonians.  It  is  by  Rowland  E.  Phillips,  a  Cleve- 
land author,  and  W.  N.  Neidlinger,  hitherto  a  com- 
poser of  songs.    The  Bostonians  have  been  unfortu- 


nate with  their  prima  donnas.  The  good  ones  usu- 
ally become  stars  or  depart  for  some  other  reason. 
Camille  D'Arville,  Eloise  Morgan,  and  Alice  Nielsen 
were  seceders.  So  was  Helen  Bertram  several  years 
ago.  But  she  will  return  from  Europe  next  season 
and  sing  again  with  the  company. 

"  Chattanooga,"  the  newest  of  war-plays,  which  is 
to  have  its  first  presentation  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
Chicago,  Sunday  evening,  June  25th,  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent cast.  A  number  of  members  of  the  Daly 
Company,  which  closed  its  season  in  Chicago  a  fort- 
night ago,  will  have  leading  roles.  The  cast  includes 
Wilton  Lackaye,  Charles  Richman,  Oscar  Eagle, 
Bart  Wallace,  William  J.  Coggswell,  Charles 
Leekins,  Blanche  Bates,  Florence  Gerald,  and  Grace 
Rutter. 

In  a  dispatch  from  New  York,  dated  June  2zd,  the 
announcement  is  made  that  "Charles  Frohman  has 
arranged  with  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  to  send  to 
San  Francisco  three  of  his  greatest  attractions. 
These  are  Henry  Miller  in  three  plays,  William 
Gillette  in  'Secret  Service,'  and  Maud  Adams  in 
'  The  Little  Minister.'  "  Inasmuch  as  Frohman  not 
long  since  declared  that  he  would  send  no  more  com- 
panies to  this  "jay"  city,  this  announcement  comes 
as  a  surprise.  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  has  already 
changed  his  mind  ? 

"A  Kentucky  Hero"  is  the  title  of  a  military 
comedy-drama  which  may  be  produced  by  James  J. 
Corbett  next  season.  The  piece  is  by  Robert  Jeffer- 
son Ferral,  son  of  ex-Judge  Ferral,  of  California,  an 
old-time  friend  of  the  former  champion.  Corbett  has 
just  finished  a  careful  reading  of  the  play,  and  thinks 
very  well  of  it.  He  says  :  "  If  Mr.  Brady  likes  the 
piece  as  well  as  I  do,  we  shall  certainly  produce  it 
next  season.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
we  might  select  a  better  title  for  it."  The  play  is 
of  "The  Heart  of  Maryland"  order. 

Mrs.  Kendal  has  a  poor  opinion  of  journalism  and 
journalists.  To  a  reporter  at  Cambridge,  England, 
she  said : 

"Newspaper  people  can  never  be  trusted.  I  do 
not  believe  in  newspaper  articles  ;  they  are  all  false. 
And  as  for  editors — they  are  the  most  venal  class  in 
existence.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  can  not  be 
bought,  and  who  will  not  he  if  any  one  makes  it  worth 
his  while.  Bribery  and  corruption  are  alone  of  assist- 
ance in  gaining  the  assistance  of  editors.  I  loathe 
newspapers,  and  have  persuaded  my  husband  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  None  are  ever  found  in  my  house, 
and  I  never  allow  my  servants  to  read  them." 

Adelina  Patti  has  just  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  re- 
views speak  of  the  remarkable  state  of  her  voice, 
which  enabled  her  to  arouse  the  great  audience  gath- 
ered in  Albert  Hall  to  expressions  of  unusual  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  said  that  after  she  sings  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  thu  concert  given  in  honor  of  the  anniver- 
3ary  of  the  queen's  coronation,  she  will  again  retire 
until  next  autumn.  Her  appearances  in  the  future 
will  be  limited  in  number,  although  a  tour  in  this 
country  is  vaguely  mentioned  as  a  possibility  of  next 
spring.  She  will  appear  no  more  in  opera,  and  is 
said  to  have  declined  a  series  of   appearances  at 

Covent  Garden. 

■    ♦    • 

Queen  Victoria  has  selected  a  new  doctor  for  the 
position  vacated  by  the  death  of  Surgeon- General  Cur- 
rie.  The  new  appointee  is  Surgeon  Major-General 
Litbgow,  who  entered  the  army  in  1855.  His  active 
service  included  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  Sou- 
dan expeditions  of  1884  and  1885,  and  the  operations 

in  India  in  1890. 

♦ — ^ — • 

A  cement  has  been  invented  for  mending  china, 
glass,  ivory,  and  other  substances  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, which  absolutely  defies  hot  or  cold  water. 
H.  Mizuhara,  of  225  Powell  Street,  this  city,  is  the 
patentee  and  manufacturer,  and  information  as  to 
its  use  and  application  can  be  had  by  calling  at  his 

store. 

*    — » — • 

The  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
announces  that  its  steamships  for  Yokohama  and 
Hong  Kong  (via  Honolulu)  leave  San  Francisco  as 
follows  :  Coptic,  Thursday,  July  7th  ;  Gaelic,  Tues- 
day, July  26th ;  Doric,  Saturday,  August  13th ; 
Belgic,  Saturday,  September  3d. 


Aubrey  Boucicault  as  a  Playwright. 

Aubrey  Boucicault  is  following  pretty  closely  upon 
the  lines  laid  down  by  his  father,  the  late  Dion  Bouci- 
cault. He  has  been  very  successful  as  acomedian  in 
London  and  New  York,  and  he  has  been  in  Australia, 
too.  He  is  now  settling  down  to  good  hard  work  as 
an  adapter  and  placer  of  plays. 

"My  most  important  play."  he  said  to  an  inter- 
viewer recently,  "I  have  called  'A  Court  Scandal.' 
George  Edwardes  has  bought  the  English  rights  to  it 
and  purposes  staging  it  in  the  autumn  at  the  London 
Garrtck.  I  have  reserved  the  privilege  of  designating 
the  actor  that  shall  play  the  leading  r61e.  The 
American  rights  I  am  reserving,  as  it  is  quite  likely 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  stage  the  piece  myself  in  New 
York  the  coming  winter.  '  The  Court  Scandal '  I  do 
not  claim  as  an  original  work  ;  it  is  an  adaptation 
from  a  French  play.  What  French  play,  you  say  ? 
That  I  roust  not  mention — or  else  somebody  else 
might  cut  in  under  me.  It  was  popular  enough  to 
make  the  fortune  that  built  the  Paris  Dejazet,  though, 
and  that  is  no  mean  building." 

Mr.  Boucicault  has  secured,  also,  the  American 
rights  to  a  comedy  by  Alfred  Maltby  ;  "The  Bun- 
galow," by  Fred  Homer,  which  ran  three  hundred 
nights  at  Toole's  Theatre,  London;  "The  Lady 
Wranglers,"  which  was  acted  in  front  of  "  The  Dove 
Cot "  at  the  Duke  of  York's  ;  two  one-act  vaude- 
villes ;  and  "  Papa's  Wife,"  which  Seymour  Hicks 
and  ELlaline  Terriss  performed  at  the  big  benefit  to 
Nellie  Farren. 


Lieutenant  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson's  great- 
great-gTandfather  was  Major  Joseph  Williams  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  who  fought  with  distinguished 
bravery  at  Kings  Mountain  and  Cowpens ;  his 
great-grandfather  was  Colonel  John  Williams,  who 
fought  with  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  and  was  afterward  United  States  senator 
from  Tennessee ;  bis  grandfather,  Richmond  M. 
Pearson,  was  for  forty  years  Chief-Justice  of  North 
Carolina  ;  and  his  father,  James  M.  Hobson,  entered, 
the  Confederate  service  in  r86i,  and  fought  gallantly 
throughout  the  war. 

• — ♦■ — • 

Sanitary  Precautions. 

The  inspectors  of  the  factories  where  the  Gail  Bor- 
den Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  produced  have 
access  at  all  times  to  the  dairymen's  premises,  with 
authority  to  exact  every  sanitary  precaution.  Such 
care  results  in  a  perfect  infant  food. 


The  Crystal  Baths. 

Physicians  recommend  the  Crystal  hot  sea-water 
tub  and  swimming  baths,  foot  of  Mason  Street,  ter- 
minus of  all  North  Beach  car  lines. 


Dividend  Notices. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  tTNIOX,  533 
California  Street,  corner  Webb. — For  the  half-year 
ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  1898,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  on 
term  deposits  and  three  and  one-third  (3J3)  per  cent,  on 
ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Fri- 
day, July  1,  1898. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  June  30th,  1898,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  twenty  hundredths  (4.20)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  three  and  one-half 
(3.50)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  July  r,  1898. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street. — For  the  half-year  end- 
ing June  30th,  1898,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  three-quarters  (3K)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Friday,  July  1,  1898. 

GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


THE  CONTINENTAL    BUILDING   AND   LOAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

222  Sansome  Street* 

Has  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1898,  a 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits, 
7  per  cent,  on  one-year  term  deposits,  10  per  cent,  on 
class  "  F  "  stock,  and  12  per  cent,  to  class  "  A  "  stock. 

Dr.  ED.  E.  HILL,    President. 

Capt.  OLIVER  ELDRIDGE. 

Vice-President. 
WM.  CORBIN,  Secretary. 


TWO    FAMOUS    SUMMER    RESORTS 

REPRESENTING     THE 

MOUNTAIN    INTERIOR    AND    SEASHORE    OF    CENTRAL    CALIFORNIA 

BOTH     CNDEK     ONE     MANAGEMENT-NOTED     FOB     ITS     EFFICIENCY 

...HOTEL    DEL     MONTE  . . . 

MONTEREY,    CAL. 

Magnificent    Surroundings-Warm    Salt    Water 

Bathing-—  Fine   Service — Moderate    Charges. 

Now  Conducted  on  the  American  Plan. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 

AND    SODA    SPRINGS 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  Shasta 
Region — 330  Miles  from  San  Francisco — Ele- 
vation 2,100  Feet  —  Reasonable  Rates  and 
Superior  Accommodations. 

For  farther  information,  address 

GEO.  SCHOXEWALD,    M 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE,      |  TAVERN  C\- 
Monterey,  Cal.  |       Castle  Crag, 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


June  27,  1898. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


A   SONG  OF  CYCLING. 

Come  and  wheel  with  me,  my  lady, 

From  the  traffic  let  us  fly, 
Where  the  skids  of  life  are  frequent 

In  the  daily  hue  and  cry. 
With  L'allegro  laughing  lightly, 

On  impermeable  wheels, 
'Mid  the  emerald  trees  and  meadows, 

Subtle  joys  the  "bike"  reveals. 

Neither  rut  nor  jagged  pebble 

Bars  our  progress  as  we  skira 
Past  each  copse  where  May  birds  warble. 

In  the  dusk,  their  evening  hymn. 
While  you  gather  fleeting  glimpses — 

Farmsteads  nestling  in  the  green, 
Mottled  kine  in  meads  quiescent — 

From  your  puncture- proof  machine. 
Where  the  crook-backed  scorcher  never 

Bustles  past  in  rude  array  ; 
No  police,  no  awkward  gradients, 

Mar  this  true  idyllic  way. 

Come  !  my  dainty  cycling  lady, 

Shuffle  off  this  urban  coil — 
For  the  dreamy  track  of  roses 

Let  us  leave  the  slough  of  toil. 
Mount,  I  prithee  !    Smoky  City 

Quit  for  daisy-sprinkled  greens — 
To  this  paradise  we'll  pedal 

On  our  puncture- proof  machines  I 

— London  Critic, 

"  We  to  quarrel  with  the  pretty  American  women 
and  young  girls,  who  bring  us  their  native  gayety 
with  their  taste  and  their  spirit  !  It  is  impossible  1 " 
This  is  the  expression  of  "  A  Boulevardier  "  in  the 
Figaro,  apropos  of  the  anti-American  feeling  in 
France,  and  in  Paris  especially,  who  tells  how  he 
met  a  most  elegant  American  lady,  whom  he  had 
known  for  a  long  time,  and  was  greeted  with  these 
words :  "  If  we  were  not  old  friends  I  should  not 
give  you  my  hand."  She  said  her  reason  for  the 
remark  was  that  "the  French  are  no  more  the 
French  of  other  times."  Her  remark  would  prob- 
ably have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  she  had  said  that 
the  French  are  no  longer  what  the  French  have 
hitherto  been  thought  to  be  by  many  Americans. 
The  lady  had  just  emerged  from  the  door  of  one  of 
the  great  dress-making  establishments,  and  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  she  and  her  American 
sisters  were  going  to  boycott  the  Paris  dress- 
makers, replied:  "Surely  not;  we  are  used  to 
Paquin  and  we  shall  not  quit  him.  But  say  this  to 
your  friends,  that  if  they  treat  us  in  this  way  we 
shall  quit  France,  and  shall  not  return."  "  In  say- 
ing this,"  continues  the  writer,  "she  emphasized  her 
words,"  and  he  replied:  "That  is  a  commission, 
madame,  with  which  I  shall  not  charge  myself," 
"Why  not  ?  "  "  Because  I  will  not  believe  it.  You 
love  Paris  and  Paris  loves  you.  The  cloud  will 
pass  and  the  reconciliation  will  be  delicious.  Will 
you  promise  to  embrace  me  when  the  quarrel  is 
ended?"  "Oh,  you  wretch!"  And  getting  into 
her  carriage  she  gave  him  her  hand  through  the 
door.  "It  is  understood,"  said  she.  Being  ac- 
quainted with  Paquin,  "A  Boulevardier"  went  up 
to  see  him.  "What  is  happening?"  he  asked  the 
well-known  dressmaker;    "I  have  just  met   Mme. 

coming  away  from  you  and  furious  with  the 

French."  "  They  are  all  like  that,"  returned 
Paquin;  "I  do  not  understand  what  it  is  that  h'as 
alienated  the  ancient  sympathy  of  America,"  and 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  misunderstanding  has 
not  affected  his  business  because  there  is  as  yet  no 
quarrel.  "  But  it  is  necessary  to  take  care,"  he 
continued;  "America  is  most  important  to  French 
commerce  and  particularly  to  our  business.  The 
North  American  woman  has  the  best  taste  in  the 
world  and  understands  best  the  affairs  of  the  toilet." 
As  to  New  York  dressmakers,  M.  Paquin  thinks 
they  copy  the  Paris  models  well  enough,  and  that 
with  the  Paris  profits  will  depart  also  the  Paris  glory, 
for,  little  by  little,  people  are  beginning  to  say  :  "It 
is  New  York  that  sets  the  fashion." 


"  Under-Graduate  Life  at  Vassar,"  by  Margaret 
Sherwood,  throws  some  light  on  the  supposed  defici- 
ency of  a  "  sense  of  humor  "  among  women,  a  charge 
so  often  brought  forward  by  masculine  critics.  It  is 
obvious  from  such  accounts  as  this  (says  the  Nation), 
that  women  have  just  the  same  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
that  men  have — that  is,  they  laugh  just  as  much,  and 
find  just  the  same  food  for  amusement  in  absurd,  gro- 
tesque, and  ridiculous  contrasts.  But  as  they  have 
not  necessarily  the  same  interests  as  man,  they  do  not 
necessarily  laugh  at  the  same  things.  For  instance, 
when  we  are  told  that  a  debate  was  held  at  Vassar  on 
the  question,  "Does  a  college  education  unfit  men 
for  domestic  life?"  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
we  perceive  a  secondary  satiric  intent,  which  must 
have  provoked  hearty  amusement  among  the  losers 
as  well  as  the  winners,  but  it  is  not  a  man's  joke. 

Blue  is  certainly  the  predominating  color  in 
woman's  dress  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the 
soles  of  her  feet.  The  very  newest  stockings  are  a 
brilliant  Yale  blue  with  lace  stripes,  and  are  em- 
broidered i  i  red,  yellow,  or  white,  preferably  the 
latter.  They  come  from  Paris,  are  made  of  the  finest 
silk,  and  f i  re  worn  with  tans  or  black  patent-leather 
shoes-  ,r*   sere  is  only  one  objection  to  blue  stockiogs 

-thcy-fa'1*?.  Unless  a  woman  Has  a  very  large  in- 
t  she  nust  launder  them  herself  or  supervise  it  to 


keep  them  looking  at  all  presentable  for  even  a  short 
time.  The  patriotic  stocking  is'  also  selling  like  hot 
cakes  and  is  designed  for  country  wear  with  white 
pique"  and  duck  suits.  It  is  striped  in  red  and  white 
half-way  up  the  leg,  and  has  a  blue  top  embellished 
with  while  stars.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  number 
of  refined  -  looking,  carefully  dressed  women  pur- 
chasing such  hosiery,  for  surely  only  a  woman  of 
hopelessly  bad  taste  would  trample  on  the  flag  of  her 
country.  A  very  pretty  stocking,  just  over  from 
Paris,  has  a  blue  open-work  foot  and  calf,  and  a  top 
striped  in  red,  yellow,  green,  and  dark-blue.  Women 
with  large  ankles  should  stick  to  black  stockings. 
Nothing  accentuates  bad  lines  and  prominent  bones 
as  these  bright  hues  do. 

When  Rear-Admiral  Dewey  stood  on  the  bridge  of 
the  flagship  Olympia,  during  the  memorable  engage- 
ment at  Manila  (according  to  the  Washington  Post  J, 
he  wore  what  is  known  in  the  navy  as  the  "service " 
coat.  This  is  a  coat  of  dark  navy-blue  cloth  or  serge, 
shaped  to  the  figure,  to  descend  to  top  of  inseam  of 
trousers.  There  is  a  slit  over  each  hip  extending  on 
the  right  side  as  high  as  the  sword-belt.  It  was  single- 
breasted,  with  fly  front,  fitted  with  plain,  flat  gutta- 
percha buttons,  and  a  standing  collar.  The  collar- 
edges  of  the  coat  were  trimmed  with  lustrous  black 
mohair  braid,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  laid  on 
fiat.  Beside  this,  at  a  distance  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  was  shown  a  narrow  black  silk  braid  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  with  an  overhand  turn  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  coat  was  worn  closely 
buttoned.  He  wore  trousers  with  a  stripe  of  gold 
lace  down  their  outer  seam  one  inch  in  width,  and, 
being  then  a  commodore,  he  had  a  silver  star  and  a 
silver  foul-anchor  on  each  side  of  his  collar,  while  on 
the  sleeve  a  two-inch  broad  braid,  with  gold  star 
above.  A  new-style,  broad-top  cap,  with  a  gold  strap 
and  gold  ornaments,  graced  the  head  of  the  hero  of 
Manila,  and  the  visor  was  trimmed  with  gold  oak- 
leaves.  L^st  December,  Dewey,  then  a  captain, 
went  to  his  tailor  in  Washington  to  have  his  clothes 
retrimmed,  as  far  as  possible,  for  his  promotion  in 
rank.  He  was  forced  to  buy  a  full-dress  coat  and  a 
frock-coat  for  his  new  rank  of  commodore,  and  also  a 
cap,  the  latter  alone  costiag  fifteen  dollars.  "  I  want 
everything  exactly  according  to  regulations,"  Dewey 
told  the  tailor.  "  Fix  it  up  as  quick  as  you  can,  and 
have  it  as  well  as  you  can.  But  above  all  be  careful 
that  you  make  no  mistake  in  regard  to  the  regula- 
tions. If  I  hadn't  been  promoted  I  should  not  have 
had  the  trouble  of  coming  to  see  you  and  spending 
some  more  money." 

Wellesley  College  has  established  a  precedent 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  high-class 
seminaries  of  the  country,  for  never  before  have  any 
of  the  fair  pupils  of  any  of  the  famous  colleges  dis- 
played their  charms  in  tights  to  an  audience  com- 
posed of  both  sexes.  The  occasion  of  this  was  the 
performance  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  by 
the  Shakespearean  Society  of  the  college.  The  play 
was  out-of-doors,  and  as  it  was  quite  chilly  and 
damp,  the  young  actresses  shivered  in  their  scant 
attire.  The  use  of  tights  was  advocated  by  those  in 
charge  on  the  ground  that  to  costume  male  charac- 
ters in  any  other  than  the  masculine  dress  serves  but 
to  accentuate  the  prudish  modesty  of  the  actress  and 
to  exhibit,  in  fact,  a  false  modesty  which  is  unneces- 
sary. Whatever  may  be  said  by  persons  who  oppose 
such  exhibitions,  those  who  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance aver  that  the  spectacle  was  a  most  beautiful  one. 

Although  the  question  of  proper  dress  for  women 
bicyclists  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  New  York 
to  the  satisfaction  of  wheel-women,  the  minds  of 
Englishmen  are  still  agitated  over  skirts  and  their 
substitutes.  According  to  the  London  Globe, 
"  Dorking  publicans  have  undertaken  to  decide  what 
costume  a  lady  cyclist  shall  wear  by  closing  their 
doors  to  all  '  females  without  skirts '  ;  and  presently 
Mr.  Bung  will  decree  how  many  inches  from  the 
ground  a  skirt  may  be."  It  appears  that  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  a  lady  cyclist,  attired  in 
a  neat  knickerbocker  suit,  and  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  was  refused  accommodation  at  two  hotels. 
This  has  led  to  much  correspondence  in  the  daily 
press,  and  in  all  probability  some  legal  action  will  be 
taken.  Apropos  of  Mr.  Bung's  decreeing  how  many 
inches  from  the  ground  a  skirt  may  be,  the  New  York 
Sun  thinks  that  if  our  English  cousins  are  wise,  they 
will  decree  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  permit  wheel- 
women  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  the  matter. 
"  If  they  choose  to  wear  bloomers,  let  them.  If  they 
choose  to  wear  knickerbockers,  let  them.  Or  if  they 
choose  to  wear  skirts,  divided  or  subdivided,  let 
them,"  says  the  Sun.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  riders 
are  better  able  to  decide  the  question  of  dress  than 
most  of  their  critics,  and  until  recently  no  two  Ameri- 
can wheel-women  affected  costumes  exactly  alike, 
each  experimenting  for  herself,  and  occasionally  was 
seen  an  attire  that  challenged  all  its  rivals  and  threw 
the  most  approved  fashion-plates  into  a  total  eclipse. 
The  graceful  and  becoming  bicycle-skirt  of  to-day 
was  not  adopted  to  please  such  cranks  as  the  Dork- 
ing publicans  or  any  others  of  their  class,  but  are  the 
outgrowth  of  experiments  conducted  with  a  view  to 
comfort,  aesthetic  principles,  and  feminine  dignity. 

The  young  Duke  of  Manchester,  whose  name  has 
been  coupled  with  Miss  Pauline  Astor,  daughter  of 
William  Waldorf   Astor,   and    MisiJ    May    Goelet, 


daughter  of  the  dead  millionaire,  is  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Henry  Wilson,  the  well-known 
English  ship-owner  and  member  of  Parliament  for 
West  Hull,  The  wedding  will  take  place  in  July. 
The  duke  attained  his  majority  on  March  3d  of  this 
year.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and.  after 
leaving  that  institution,  entered  the  Fifth  Battalion 
of  the  Royal  Rifle  Corps,  and  is  now  a  lieutenant  in 
that  regiment.  Viscount  Mandeville  married  in  1876 
Miss  Consuelo  Yznaga,  of  New  York,  who  was  one 
of  the  beautiful  women  of  American  society  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1890,  the  viscount  became  the  eighth  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, but  lived  but  two  years  to  enjoy  the  title. 
The  family  is  not  wealthy,  and  for  that  rpason  it  is 
said  that  the  young  duke's  mother  has  frequently 
urged  him  to  come  to  this  country  and  select  a  wife 
from  among  the  many  beautiful  American  heiresses. 
The  Wilsons,  however,  are  exceedingly  wealthy,  and 
for  more  than  three  generations  have  been  among 
the  foremost  ship-owners  of  the  world.  The  pros- 
pective duchess  is  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  has 
been  seen  in  society  only  recently.  She  is  tall  and 
graceful,  with  fair  hair,  and  is  highly  educated. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  to  be  among 
the  many  distinguished  wedding- guests. 

A  much-talked-of  princess  of  Europe  is  Mathilde, 
niece  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony.  In  addition  to 
being  lacking  in  personal  charms,  she  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  stingy,  wearing  the  commonest  apparel 
in  order  to  save  a  few  cents.  All  seasons  find  her 
clothed  in  the  cheapest  and  ugliest  of  garments,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  she  has  but  one  costume  in  which  she 
is  fit  to  be  seen  at  court.  Notwithstanding  her  large 
income,  she  dreads  to  part  with  any  portion  of  it  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  and  haggles  over  every  pur- 
chase she  makes.  Years  ago  she  was  to  have  been 
married  to  Rudolph  of  Austria,  and  the  engagement 
was  announced,  but  when  he  saw  her  he  fled  to 
Vienna,  and  poor  Mathilde  dropped  into  the  ranks 
of  Europe's  unmarriageable  princesses,  becoming 
stingier  than  ever. 


The  fashion  for  silhouettes  of  our  grandmothers' 
time,  touched  up  with  a  few  nineteenth- century  im- 
provements, is  experiencing  a  sudden  revival  in  con- 
sequence of  a  recent  discovery  in  photography  by  a 
young  woman  in  Chicago,  who  came  to  that  city  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  opened  a  photographic 
studio  in  Michigan  Boulevard.  A  collection  of  the 
silhouettes  is  on  exhibition  in  a  Wabash  Avenue  art- 
store  window,  and,  on  account  of  its  novelity,  is 
attracting  much  attention  from  art  critics.  The  like- 
nesses are  good,  and  it  is  said  that  "ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  the  passers-by  recognize  them, 
and  the  hundredth  man  fails  only  because  he  has  not 
seen  the  originals."  This  is  a  tall  statement,  and  it 
must  be  encouraging  to  the  gentle  inventor  to  have  a 
collection  of  silhouettes  which  are  the  results  of 
sittings  of  men  so  prominent  that  they  can  be  recog- 
nized by  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  those  who  see  them. 


THE    FINANCIAL    WEEK. 

For  the  week  ending  Wednesday,  June  22d,  the 
transactions  on  the  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  aggre- 
gated 40,000  bonds  and  6,070  shares  stock,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bonds. 

Bands.  Sales.  Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Market  St.  Ry  5%... 24,000    ©113%  113%     114 

Park  &  C.  H.  Ry  6% .  6,000    @  108^  108         108^ 

S.F.&N.  P.  Ry5%.   2,000    @  xo8&  io3         109 

S.  P.  of  Ariz.  6% 3,000    @  105^  105^    105% 

S.  V.  Water  4% 5,000    @  102  102 

Stocks. 

Water  Stocks.  Shares.       Closed.  Bid.  Asked. 

Contra  Costa  Water.        10    @    54  5734 

Spring  Valley  Water.      775     @    97%-  wH      97K       977A 

Gas  and  Elec. 

OaklandGas 5    @    47M  47         A7% 

S.  F.  Gas  &  Electric .      105    @    87-      87 %  S6%      %j% 

Banks. 

Bank  of  California. .        30    @  244  244 

Cal.  S.  D.  and  T.  Co.       20    @   97^  08^ 

Street  R.R. 
Market  St 2o5     ©    53^  5Z%      53% 

Powders. 
Giant  Con 770    @    46^-47^      47H      47# 

Sugar. 

Hana  P.  Co 200    @    12  11  12 

Hawaiian 2,910    @    24-      26         24^      24^ 

Hutchinson 33S    @    $Q%-  s6%      4gH      40^ 

Alaska  Packers 20    @    93^  93^ 

Oceanic  Steam.  Co. .      685    @    56^-  57K      5&14      57 

The  sugar  stocks  closed  quiet  on  small  sales,  the 
market  waiting  on  the  result  of  annexation  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  declared  the 
usual  monthly  dividend  of  50  cents  per  share,  and, 
as  the  street  expected  an  increase  in  the  amount  this 
month,  sold  down  to  56K.  but  closed  bid  at  that 
figure. 

Giant  Powder  advanced  to  4.7H  on  rumors  of 
dividends  in  the  near  future,  which  rumor  could  not 
be  confirmed. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Security  sound  6%  per  annum.     Refer  by  permission 
to  Wells  Fargo  6V  Co.  and  Anglo-Califomian  Banks. 

SIG  B.  SCHLOSS.  A.  W.  BLOW, 

Member  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

A.  W.  BLOW  &  CO. 

Tel.  Bush  45.     238   Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


Mill  IW—  »<  II 

[Soft 
Glove 


Vici  Leather 
E  Dressing   not 
1  only    polishes 
E  any    kind  of 
I  shoes  but  makes 
t  them  soft.    The 
[  more  you  use  it 
{  the  better  your 
f  ehoes  will  look  and 
[  the  longer  they  will 
[  wear.    It  is  a  medieirj 
1.  for  leather — leather  lives 
f  upon   it.    It  is  not  a 
I  enamel,    therefore    it 
I  does  not  peel  off  nor 
r  crack  the  shoe. 


I  Leather  Dressing 

i  is  Bold  by  all  dealers  at  25  cents  a  bottle.  It  >«J      f 


is  made  by  the  makers  of  Vici  Kid,  the  most  I 
famous  shoe  leather  in  the  world.  A  book  that  x 
tells  yon  all  about  buying,  wearing  and  caring  I 
for  sheep,  mailed  free.  > 

ROBERT  II.  FOEKUEBER,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  f 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  Sao  Francisco. 

Guarantee  Capital  and  Surplus 8  3,109,000.99 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1897 36,369,633.36 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Bhcker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  Mbvhb  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
H.  Horstmann;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr  ;  Attorney, 
W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

Board  of  Directors  —  E.  A.  Becker,  Daniel  Meyer, 
H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  N.  Van  Bergen,  E.  Ronte, 
H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter,  and  N.  Ohlandt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Dec.  31,  1897 £22,733,119 

Pald-Up  Capital  and  Surplus...       1,654,916 


E.  B.  POND,  Pres.    W.  C.  B.  de  FREMERV,  Vice- Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  and  Surplus 


Six  Million  Dollars 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen   M.  Clav '. Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

N#-w  Vm-fc  \  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &.  Co. 

a  ew  k  one j  The  Bjmk  q{  New  Yorkf  N   B   A 

Baltimore The  National  Exchange  Bank 

Boston The  Tremont  National  Bank 

PMMcrrt  1  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

CnjCag° J  Union  National  Bank 

Philadelphia Philadelphia  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Berlin Direction  der  Disconto  Gesellschait 

China,  Japan,  and  East  Indies.  .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China 

Australia  and  New  Zealand The  Union  Bank  of 

Australia,  Ltd.,  and  Bank  of  New  Zealand 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  BANK 

Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Oagh  Capital  and  Surplus 86,300,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homsr  S.  King,  Manager; 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;   F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 

Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  John  Bermingham,  Dudley  Evans. 

Branches  at  New  York,  Salt  Lake,  and  Portland. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HABTFOED, 
Capital    Paid  Up,  SI, 000, 000  ;    Assets,   S3, 800,- 
017.88  ;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 668, 381. 50. 


Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager. 

COtlN  M.  BOYD,  Agent  for  San  Francisco. 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Romeike's 

Press-Cutting 

Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which  may  appear 
about  you,  your  friends,  or  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  be  "  up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads  65a  daily 
papers  and  over  2,000  weeklies  and  magazines,  in  fact, 
every  paper  of  importance  published  in  the  United  States, 
for  5,000  subscribers,  and  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  are  pasted  on  slips  giv- 
ing name  and  date  of  paper,  and  are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY  ROMEIKE, 

110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches : 
LONDON,    PARIS,    BIKLIN,    SYDNEY. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  certain  narrow-  mi  nded  man  of  note  was  very 
bitter  against  the  Jews.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to 
deride  and  abuse  them.  One  day  a  friend  said  to 
him  :  ' '  You  shouldn't  bear  down  on  the  Jews  the  way 
you  do.  You  ought  to  remember  that  they  are  God's 
chosen  people."  "Yes,"  said  the  other  man,  "I 
know  that.     But  tastes  differ  !  " 

An  Irishman,  the  son  of  one  who  had  been  hanged, 
having  been  asked  how  his  father  died,  thus  eluded 
the  admission  of  the  fact :  "Sure,  thin,  my  father, 
who  was  a  very  reckless  man,  was  jist  standin'  on  a 
platform  haranguing  a  mob,  when  a  part  of  the  plat- 
form suddenly  gave  way,  and  he  fell  through,  and 
thin  it  was  found  his  neck  was  broken." 


A  young  girl  from  the  far  South,  who  was  making 
her  first  visit  to  Washington,  was  on  the  street  alone 
(says  the  New  York  Sun  J  trying  to  find  the  house  of 
a  friend.  Just  then  she  met  a  middle-aged,  very 
respectable-looking  colored  woman,  well  dressed, 
but  carrying  a  basket  of  clothes.  The  sight  cheered 
her ;  colored  people  were  always  so  kind  to  her 
down  home,  and  she  hurried  to  the  woman  and  said, 
most  sweetly:  "Oh,  auntie.  I  have  lost  my  way. 
Won't  you  please  tell  me  how  to  get  to  K  Street  ?  " 
Instead  of  the  expected  "Yaas,  indeed,  chile,"  the 
colored  woman  glared  at  her  and  said,  in  rasping 
tones,  as  she  stalked  haughtily  away  :  "  I  ain't  yo' 
auntie — I'se  yo'  ekal !  " 


Lord  Lytton,  when  viceroy  of  India,  was  seated 
one  day  at  dinner  next  to  a  lady  whose  name  was 
Birch,  and  who,  though  very  good-looking,  was  not 
over-intelligent.  Said  she  to  his  excellency:  "Are 
you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  Birches?"  "Oh, 
yes,"  replied  Lord  Lytton  ;  "  I  knew  several  of  them 
most  intimately  while  at  Eton— indeed,  more  in- 
timately than  I  cared  to."  "  My  lord,"  replied  the 
lady,  "you  forget  the  Birches  are  relatives  of  mine." 
"  And  they  cut  me,"  said  the  viceroy  ;  "  but,"  and  he 
smiled  his  wonted  smile,  "  I  have  never  felt  more  in- 
clined to  kiss  the  rod  than  I  do  now."  Sad  to  say. 
Mrs.  Birch  did  not  see  the  point,  and  told  her  hus- 
band his  excellency  had  insulted  her. 

The  AUanta  Constitution  prints  the  following  let- 
ter, recently  written  by  a  new  recruit :  "  Dear  Jane 
—Jane,  I'm  in  trouble.  I've  done  enlisted  in  the 
army,  an"  I'm  sorry  fer  it.  I  wish  I  was  home. 
Jane,  you  will  do  me  this  one  favor  ?  Write  to  the 
War  Department  an'  tell  the  President  the  children 
is  down  with  the  measles,  and  your  old  rheumatism 
is  broke  out  ag'in,  an'  you  needs  me  at  home.  Will 
you  do  this  much  for  me,  Jane?  Oh,  Jane,  I'm  in 
deep  trouble  !  Jane — my  dear  Jane — if  the  children 
ain't  got  the  measles,  send  'em  over  in  the  Green 
neighborhood.  The  Greens  is  always  got  'em,  an' 
the  children  '11  be  shore  to  ketch  'em  there.  Will 
you  do  this  fer  me,  Jane?  Oh,  Jane,  don't  forsake 
me  !    Ain't  I  your  husband  ?  " 


"  I  was  once  speaking  at  a  temperance  meeting  in 
Green  Bay,"  says  ex-Governor  Peck,  of  Milwaukee, 
"  and  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  looked  about  for 
some  water.  A  mug  had  been  placed  beside  me, 
and  how  it  could  have  happened  at  a  temperance 
convention  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  a  beer  mug 
filled  with  water.  Well,  it  was  a  warm  day,  and 
where  there  is  convention  food  spread  out  on  a  warm 
day  there  are  likely  to  be  flies.  There  were  flies,  and 
one  had  lighted  trustingly  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  that  mug.  I  saw  him  as  I  lifted  it,  and  did  the 
most  natural  and  humane  thing  I  could  think  of— 
blew  him  off  the  water.  Well,  they  cheered  for  five 
minutes.  And  to  this  day  I  suppose  you  can't  per- 
suade a  Green  Bay  man  that  anybody  from  Mil- 
waukee can  drink  a  glass  of  water,  even  at  a  tem- 
perance convention,   without  first  blowing  off   the 

foam." 

^ 

A  number  of  years  ago  Schley  was  in  command  of 
one  of  the  old  navy  ships  that  was  filling  out  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  a  foreign  cruise.  A  few  days 
before  Schley's  ship  was  to  sail  a  big  party  of  Brooklyn 
Sunday-school  teachers  visited  the  ship  in  a  body. 
The  crew  were  engaged  in  stowing  and  breaking  out 
stores.  On  the  main  deck  stood  a  big  hogshead 
packed  full  of  beer-bottles  that  had  been  emptied. 
As  the  bottles  stuck  out  of  the  packing-straw  there 
was  no  way  of  telling  whether  they  were  filled  or 
empty.  The  Sunday-school  teachers  held  a  confer- 
ence over  that  hogshead,  and  determined  to  send  an 
emissary  to  the  skipper  about  it.  Schley  received  the 
emissary  in  his  cabin.  "Sir,"  said  the  messenger, 
"it  is  regrettable  to  observe  the  huge  quantity 
of  liquid  intoxicants  your  vessel  is  receiving." 
"  How's  that?"  Schley  inquired.  The  emissary  told 
about  the  enormous  hogshead  filled  with  beer-bottles. 
"It  is  simply  shocking."  exclaimed  Schley  ;  "I'll 
attend  to  the  matter  at  once.  Bo'sun's  mate," 
called  out  Schley  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  main 
deck,  "send  me  a  few  hands  at  once."  The  hands 
were  aft  instantly.  "Rig  a  tackle  and  dump  that 
hogshead  over  the  side,"  ordered  Schley.  The  sailors 
grinned,  but  in  a  jiffy  they  had  the  hogshead  over  the 
side  and  at  the  bottom.  The  Sunday-school  teachers 
looked  on  approvingly,  and  when  the  hogsheid  had 


disappeared  they  flocked  around  Schley  and  told  him 
what  a  fine,  noble  example  he  was  setting.  Schley 
took  it  all  with  becoming  modesty.  For  the  fun  he 
had  out  of  it  he  paid  a  couple  of  dollars  into  the  ward- 
room mess  for  the  loss  of  the  empty  bottles,  which 
should  have  been  returned  to  the  bottler. 


Kentucky's  rural  attorneys  never  overlook  a  chance 
to  turn  railroad  accidents  into  coin  of  the  realm. 
Not  long  ago,  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  an  employee  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was  killed  while  leaning 
out  from  the  top  of  a  car.  Before  the  widow  even 
knew  all  the  particulars  of  his  death,  letters  were 
showered  in  upon  her  by  lawyers  along  the  line  of 
the  road.  In  due  time  the  coffin  bearing  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  man  reached  the  mourn- 
ing widow.  It  was  opened,  and  to  the  coat-sleeve  of 
the  dead  man's  grave-clothes  was  pinned  a  note, 
written  by  a  lawyer  near  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
offering  to  prosecute  the  road  for  a  percentage  of  the 
damages.  Another  story  is  told  illustrating  the 
avidity  with  which  the  Illinois  Central  is  sued. 
Emory  A.  Storrs,  the  famous  Chicago  lawyer,  was 
approached  by  an  old  man  with  a  note  one  day. 
The  note  had  been  found  among  the  effects  of  a  de- 
ceased relative.  "  What's  the  nature  of  the  note  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Storrs.  "  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered 
the  old  fellow,  "Have  you  any  idea  who  wrote 
it?"  asked  Mr.  Storrs.  "No.  sir,"  answered  the 
note-be.trer.  "  Well,  do  you  know  anything  about 
the  note  at  all?"  asked  Mr.  Storrs.  "Nothing  at 
all,  sir,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  Well,"  remarked 
Mr.  Storrs,  thoughtfully,  "the  only  thing  I  can  see 
to  do  in  the  premises  is  to  sue  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad." 


A  Dewey  Anecdote. 

The  new  reporter  was  eating  a  hasty  meal  in  a  res- 
taurant near  the  Grand  Central, 

"  It  was  characteristic  of  George  Dewey,"  said  the 
man  opposite  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  the  reporter's 
apropos  of  the  fight  at  Manila. 

The  reporter  was  new,  but  he  had  a  keen  scent  for 
a  story.  "  Do  you  know  George  Dewey  ?  "  asked  he, 
trying  10  conceal  his  eagerness.  He  had  intended 
going  to  Camp  Townsend,  it  being  his  day  off,  but 
here  might  be  something  right  at  hand  that  would  far 
exceed  Camp  Townsend  in  interest. 

' '  Do  I  know  George  Dewey  ?  "  said  the  other,  with 
a  Yankee  twang,  as  he  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork 
and  gazed  steadfastly  into  the  eyes  of  the  young  re- 
porter. "  Young  man.  way  back  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, 1  was  hired  man  for  a  farmer  up  in  Vermont. 
His  name  was  Denham,  and  he  had  the  finest  lot  of 
blooded  Holsteins  in  that  part  of  the  States — excuse 
me,  but  ain't  you  a  newspaper  man  ?  " 

"I  am,"  said  the  young  reporter,  "but  don't  let 
that  stop  you." 

"  Well,  oneday  a  man  came  to  visit  Denham,  He 
was  rather  short,  had  bright  eyes,  gray  mustache,  and 
seemed  to  know  all  about  most  things,  and " 

"  His  name  was  Dewey,"  said  the  new  reporter. 

"His  name  was  Dewey,"  said  the  other,  as  he  cut 
a  piece  of  steak  and  transferred  it  to  his  plate. 

"  Well,  will  you  tell  me  all  you  know  about  him, 
and  won't  you  have  something  to  drink  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  have  a  bottle  of  beer,"  said  the 
other. 

The  beer  was  ordered  and  the  man  went  on  : 

"Well,  I  took  a  fancy  to  Dewey  at  once.  He 
didn't  put  on  any  airs,  but  talked  to  me  just  as  if  he 
was  another  hired  man." 

The  new  reporter  glanced  at  the  clock.  He  had 
three  minutes  to  catch  the  last  train  to  Peekskill,  but 
he  laughed  to  himself.  He  was  getting  a  story  that 
no  other  reporter  could  have,  and  he'd  make  a  Sun- 
day special  out  of  iL 

"  Did  he  seem  brave." 

"  Not  a  bit — that's  what  I  was  coming  to.  In  the 
herd  of  cattle  there  was  a  vicious  bull,  and  one  day  it 
started  for  Dewey  just  as  he  was  walking  quietly 
through  the  pasture  where  they  were  kept.  Dewey 
turned  white  as  a  sheet " 

' '  George  Dewey  turned  white  as  a  sheet  ?  "  said  the 
new  reporter.     Here  was  a  story  indeed. 

"  Who's  talking  about  George  Dewey?"  said  the 
stranger,  as  he  finished  his  beer  and  signaled  for  his 
check.  "It  wasn't  George  Dewey,  it  was  Tom 
Dewey,  a  sort  of  a  fourth  cousin,  but  I've  noticed 
that  the  name  of  Dewey  seems  to  interest  you  news- 
paper men  and " 

The  young  reporter  looked  at  the  clock. 

He  had  lost  his  train.—  New  York  Journal. 


Sailors  and  their  Grievances. 
The  grievances  of  sailors  examined  by  the  authori- 
ties in  ports  of  entry,  where  the  seamen  belong, 
often  turn  out  to  be  imaginary  or  greaUy  exaggerated. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  cruel  and  conscienceless 
skippers  who  abuse  their  crews.  Violence  is  always 
objectionable,  and  pointedly  so  when  it  is  exerted 
upon  an  unfortunate  liver,  stomach,  or  the  digestive 
organs,  by  dosing  with  drastic  purgatives  which 
weaken  the  intestines.  Use  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy, 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

After  teething  is  finished,  Surfdman's  Soothing 
Powders  will  be  found  useful  to  correct  the  minor 
disorders  of  children,  up  to  ten  years. 


ON    A    TANDEM. 


A  Romance  with  a  Moral. 


"You  are  sure  it  doesn't  make  it  go  any  harder  ?  " 

"  What  doesn't  ?  " 

"  My  being  on  this  front  saddle." 

"  If  you  weren't  on  that  front  saddle,  I  give  you 
my  word  this  machine  wouldn't  be  going  at  all." 

"No?" 

"  No.    It  would  be  at  home  in  the  wood-shed." 

This  would  not  do.  The  conversation  was  taking 
a  personal  turn.  Miss  McCurdy  decided  to  change 
the  subject 

"  I  have  had  so  little  experience  in  tandera-riding," 
she  said,  "that  I  didn't  know.  This  is  a  beautiful 
landscape,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  I  haven't  been  looking  at  the  landscape." 

This  also  had  an  alarmingly  personal  bearing,  and 
she  hastily  put  one  hand  to  her  back  hair  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  anything  was  loose. 

"It's  all  right,"  volunteered  the  young  man. 
"  And  your  hat's  on  perfectly  straight." 

"No,  he  hasn't  been  looking  at  the  landscape," 
mentally  decided  Miss  Glycerine  McCurdy. 

' '  Her  cheek  looks  like  a  peach,"  said  young  Spoon- 
amore  to  himself.  "  And,  by  George,  she  is  a 
peach  ! "  he  added,  with  the  fervor  of  a  discoverer 
upon  whom  a  great  truth  has  just  dawned. 

"You  ought  not  to  miss  this  view,  Mr.  Spoona- 
more.     Look  at  the  grand  sweep  of  that " 

"I'm  not  missing  anything.  I  have  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  road,  you  know." 

"How  can  you  doit?  Am  I  leaning  too  much 
to  one  side?" 

"  Not  at  all.    You  are  sitting  beautifully." 

"I  don't  seem  to  be  doing  any  of  the  work. 
Aren't  you  getting  tired  ?  " 

' '  Tired  ?  I  could  keep  on  riding  this  way  for- 
ever I " 

"  Absurd  !  " 

"  Well,  I'll  make  it  a  million  years.  That's  com- 
ing down  a  good  deal." 

"Ooh!    What's  that?" 

"  Nothing  but  a  bug.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  brushed 
it  off  your  shoulder." 

"  I'm  not  scared.     Was  it  a  large  bug  ?  " 

"Not  large,  but  unpardonably  presumptuous.  It 
was  making  for  your  neck." 

They  pedaled  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  she  said : 

"Wasn't  it  risky  to  take  one  of  your  hands  off 
the  handle-bars?" 

' '  Risky  ?  Great  Csesar  !  I  could  ride  that  way 
for " 

"  For  a  million  years  ?  " 

"  Now  you're  smiling." 

"You  are  not  watching  the  road  closely  enough. 
We  came  near  running  over  that  big  stone." 

"  I  saw  it.  Didn't  you  notice  that  we  turned  out 
just  in  time  to  avoid  it  ?  " 

"  I  saw  that  we  missed  it  by  just  a  hair's  breadth. 
I — I  thought  you  must  have  taken  one  hand  off  the 
bar  again." 

The  young  man  drew  his  breath  hard. 

"  Mr.  Spoonamore,  you  are  getting  tired  1 " 

"  Awfully  tired.  I  haven't  seen  your  eyes  for  fifteen 
minutes." 

On  second  thought  Miss  McCurdy  concluded  not 
to  propose  stopping  to  rest.  It  would  serve  him 
right  to  make  him  work  hard  for  the  next  two  hours, 
to  pay  for  that  speech.    And  yet 

"  Miss  Glycerine  ! " 

"Well?" 

"  Do  you  see  that  brick  house  off  to  the  left  on  the 
other  side  of  this  orchard  ?  " 

He  went  on  with  some  rambling,  unimportant 
recollection  about  that  house. 

He  merely  wanted  to  see  whether  her  left  cheek 
bad  turned  as  red  as  the  right  one.     It  had. 

They  passed  under  the  projecting  limb  of  an  apple- 
tree  standing  just  inside  the  fence,  and  with  a  dex- 
terous upward  reach  young  Spoonamore  pulled  off  a 
bunch  of  blossoms. 

"Ooh!    What's  that?" 

"  It  isn't  a  bug  this  time.  It's  a  cluster  of  apple- 
blossoms.  I  am  about  to  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
them  in  your  back  hair " 

"  Upon  my  word  I  " 

"  Not  for  purposes  of  ornament,  I  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve, but  because  I  love  flowers — too — and  having 
cut  these  off  in  their  early  bloom  I  feel  bound  to  see 
that  they  enter  upon  a  happy  hereafter.     Hold  still  i  " 

"  How  can  1  ?  1  have  to  keep  my  pedals  moving, 
don't  I?" 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  have  to  move  your  head — just 
yet.  There  I  The  effect  is  beautiful.  You  have  no 
idea  how  it  sets  the  flowers  off.  Do  you  see  that 
country  church-spire  over  there  on  the  right  ?  " 

No,  she  did  not  see  it.  She  suspected.  And  she 
looked  straight  ahead. 

Whereupon  the  young  man  rubber- necked. 

"  Glycerine  !  "  he  whispered,  close  to  her  ear. 

At  this  thrilling  moment  the  machine,  left  practi- 
cally to  its  own  guidance,  ran  into  a  rut 

And  spoiled  one  of  the  most  promising  romances 
of  the  year. 

Oh,  young  people,  let  ibis  be  a  solemn  warning  ! 

Do  not  become  sentimental  on  a  tandem  until  the 
era  of  good  roads  has  fully  come. — Chicago  Tribune. 

He—"ll  is  nothing  against  her  that  she  is  beau- 
tiful." "Decidedly  not  I  Such  beauty  as  that  can 
only  be  acquired." — Life. 


You 
Can 
Count 

on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  fairly  good 
polishes  for  Silver- 
ware— the  others  are 
not  worth  counting- 
There'3  only  one  best.     That  best  one  is 

Sf&S 

Constant  use  by  nearly  a  million  house- 
wives— many  for  a  quarter  century — con- 
firms this.  The  secret  is  that  it  produces 
gTeat  brilliancy  easily  and  quickly,  neTer 
wearing"  or  scratching.    Grocers  Bell  it. 

Box,  post-paid,  15  cts.  in  stamps. 
Trial  quantity  for  t be  asking. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Ctifi  Street,  New  York. 


CEO.  GOODMAN 


PATENTEE    , 


NUFACTCRER    OF 


Schilllnger's 
Patent. 


OPIUM 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  AIL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Ne%-ada  Block.  S.  F. 
ESTABLISHED    1S88. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CUPPING   BUREAU 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Newspaper  Clippings  from  Press  of  State,  Coast,  Conn- 
try  on  any  Topic — Business,  Personal,  or  Political. 

Advance  Reports  on  Contracting  Wort.     Coast  Agents 
of  Best  Bureaus  in  America  and  Europe. 
Telephone  M.  1043. 

HABIT.        Only    Guaranteed 

Hume   Core.     No  aches,  pains,  or 
suffering.     A  NEW  CURE,  differ- 
ent from  all  others.     No  interference 
•ith  work  or  business.    No  publicity.    Sample  Free.    Dr. 
Purdy,  Dept.  G  ,  Binz  BIk.,  Houston,  Tex. 

"  Papa,  what  is  a  sweeping  assertion  ?"  "A  state- 
ment, my  son,  that  fills  our  opponent's  eyes  with 
dust." — Judge. 

OCCIDENTAL   AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  ASTD  CHINA. 

NOTK   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiago),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hong  Kong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1897. 

Belglc.  .(Via  Honolnla) Saturday,  Jane  IS 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu) Thursday  July     7 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  July  36 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and    passage    apply  at  company's    office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  Fust  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  S.  F. : 
For  Alaskan  ports,  ro  a.  m.,  Junes, 
10,    15,   30,  25,   30,  July   5,  transfer  at 
Seattle. 

For  Alaskan  ports  (from  Folsom  Street 
Wharf),  10  A.  M„  June  5,  26,  July  17, 
Ang  4,  25,  transfer  at  Portland,  Or. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  Ports,  io 
A.  M.,  June  s,  10,  is,  20,  25,  30,  July  5, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter. 

For  Eureka  (Humboldt  Bay),  10  a.  m.,  June  1,  7,  13,  19, 
25,  July  1,  and  every  sixth  day  thereafter. 

For  Newport(Los  Angelesland  way  ports,  9  a.  «.,  June 
2,  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  July  4,  and  every  fourth  day 
thereafter. 

For  San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa 
Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  and  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  n 
a.  m„  June  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  July  2,  and  every 
fourth  day  thereafter. 

For  Mexican  ports,  10  a.  m.,  July  17. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  steamers,  sailing  dates  and  hours  of  sailing. 
Ticket-Office  4  New  Montgomery  St,  Palace  Hotel. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  10  Market  St.  S.  F. 


EANIC 


S.  S.  Alameda  galls  via 
Honolulu  and  Auck- 
land for  Sydney,  Wed- 
nesday. July  13,  1898, 
at  2  P.  M. 

/Smn^hn        Sailing     of    June     29th     to 
(0[fl  pyRtp  Honolulu  canceled. 


J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  i 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market 


gts.,  114  Montgom- 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  AND  RED  STAR  LINES 

To  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Sailing  under  British  and  Belgian  Flags. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Southampton,  Queens- 
town,  Liverpool,  and  Antwerp. 


EMPIRE    LINE 

To   Alaska    and    Cold    Fields. 


For  passage  and  freight  apply  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATiP 
30  Montgomery 
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The  Coxhead-Hawes  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Browning  Hawes  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Coxhead  took  place  at  St.  Luke's  Episco- 
pal Church  on  Wednesday,  June  15th,  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  many  friends  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  performed 
the  ceremony,  assisted  by  Rev.  William  Ingraham 
Kip  and  Rev.  William  Hall  Moreland.  The  bride 
was  given  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom  by  the  latter. 
Her  gown  was  of  white  chiffon  over  white  taffeta  silk 
and  her  veil  was  of  white  tulle,  which  was  held  in  her 
coiffure  by  a  wreath  of  myrtle.  She  carried  a 
bouquet  of  myrtle  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  The  maid 
of  honor,  Miss  Margaret  Hawes,  a  sister  of  the 
bride,  wore  a  gown  of  white  organdie  over  white 
taffeta  silk,  and  carried  a  bouquet  of  Meteor  roses. 
Mr.  Willis  Polk  acted  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers 
were  Mr.  Emmett  Rixford  and  Mr,  Karl  Howard. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  noon  and  the  chancel 
was  effectively  decorated  with  roses,  sweet  peas,  and 
palms.  A  reception  and  breakfast  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  followed  the  ceremony. 


A  Dinner  to  General  Otis. 
A  number  of  friends  of  Brigadier-General  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  in  his  honor  on  Thursday  evening,  June 
23d.  The  dining-room  was  handsomely  decorated, 
and  an  elaborate  menu  was  enjoyed.  Mr.  James 
A.  Thompson,  president  of  the  club,  presided  at 
the  table.  During  the  evening  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  General  Otis,  Governor 
Budd,  Governor  Richards,  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  George 
A.  Knight,   Attorney- General    Fitzgerald,   Mr.   Max 

C.  SIoss,  Mr.  Strong,  of  New  York,  Colonel  Will- 
iam C.  Smith,  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Dib- 
ble, and    General  W.  H.  L,   Barnes.     Mr.  Joseph 

D.  Strong,  the  artist,  prepared  an  excellent  cartoon 
of  the  affair,  which  was  presented  to  General  Otis 
by  Mr.  Max  C.  Sloss.  The  evening  was  very 
pleasantly  passed.  The  gentlemen  present  were  as 
follows : 

Brigadier-General  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  U.  S.  A., 
Major  H.  C.  Hale,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Edward 
Murphy,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  A.  W.  Kimball,  U.  S. 
A,,  Captain  Seth  L,  Milliken,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
Saunders,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Bradbury,  U.  S.  A., 
Governor  James  H.  Budd,  Adjutant  General  Barrett, 
N.  G.  C,  Colonel  W.  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  Attorney- 
General  Fitzgerald,  Captain  Strong,  U.  S.  A,,  Mr. 
George  T.  Bromley,  Mr.  L.  B.  Edwards,  Mr.  James 
A.  Thompson,  Brigadier- General  Marcus  P.  Miller, 
U.  S.  A.,  Governor  W.  A.  Richards,  of  Wyoming, 
Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Foote,  Mr.  J.  D.  Freeborn,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Strong,  Mr.  Rhys  Thomas,  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes, 
Colonel  J.  F.  Burgin,  Mr.  F.  B.  Beck,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Backus,  Mr.  S.  P.  Brastow,  Mr.  N.  J.  Brittan, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Judge 
H.  C.  Dibble,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  J,  J. 
Crawford,  Mr.  P.  George  Gow,  Colonel  G.  W. 
Granniss,  Lieutenant  Koster,  N.  G.  C,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Howell,  General  Howell,  Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes, 
Mr.  George  E.  Hall,  Mr.  George  A.  Knight,  Mr. 
AlfredO.  Larkin,  Mr.  Reuben  H.  Lloyd,  Mr.  L.  R. 
Mead,  Mr.  James  McNab,  Mr.  John  L.  McNab, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Metson,  Colonel  Mattox,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Polk,  Mr.  John  O'Neil  Reis,  Major  Simpson,  Mr. 
Max  C.  Sloss,  Colonel  George  Stone,  Mr.  S.  Stein- 
hart,  Mr.  Frank  Sumner,  Colonel  W.  R.  Smedberg, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilson. 

The  Paper-Chase. 

There  was  a  paper-chase  from  the  Hotel  Rafael  on 
Saturday,  June  18th,  and  it  was  very  exciting  and  in- 
teresting. There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  every 
one  enjoyed  the  sport  immensely.  Mr.  Louis  Hughes 
acted  as  the  hare,  and  covered  a  course  of  about  five 
miles.  The  successful  hounds  were  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Boardman,  Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroder,  Miss  Mazie 
Crowley,  and  Miss  Bertha  Smith.  There  was  a  ball 
at  the  hotel  in  the  evening. 

The  hounds  comprised  Mrs.  B.  Paxton,  Miss 
Mazie  Crowley,  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Boardman,  Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroder,  Mr.  George 
Quarre,  Mr.  T.  J.  Crowley,  Mr.  Franklin  D. 
White,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Frank  Glass, 
Mr.  Anderson  Warfield,  Mr.  E.  Fisher,  Dr.  H.  O. 


The  U.  S. 

Government  Tests 

Show  the  Absolute 

Superiority  of 

Royal 
Baking  Powder. 

ROYAL  BAK1HQ  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Howitt,    Baron  A.   von  Schroder,  and   Mr.   P.  A. 
Finigan,  Jr.  _ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Information  comes  from  New  York  that  the  en- 
gagement has  been  announced  of  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Fernald- Roberts,  of  Santa  Barbara,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Cameron  Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Roberts 
was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edwards  Roberts,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  world  of  literature,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Judge  Fernald,  of  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Rogers 
is  a  son  of  Hon.  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  July  at  the  home  of  the 
bride-elect  in  Santa  Barbara. 

The  annual  lawn-tennis  tournament  will  take  place 
as  usual  on  the  courts  of  the  Hotel  Rafael  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  give  a  picturesque 
f£te  soon  at  Mill  Valley.  This  year  the  affair  will  be 
in  aid  of  the  parsonage  fund  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  it  promises  to  be  as  delightful  as  its 
predecessors.  The  Blythedale  grounds  have  been 
secured,  and  they  will  be  made  attractive  with  bunt- 
ing, lanterns,  booths,  and  tents.  In  addition  to  an 
entertainment  in  the  day-time  there  will  be  another 
at  night,  to  be  followed  by  dancing. 

A  lawn-party  will  be  given  in  San  Rafael  on  Satur- 
day, July  2d,  from  three  until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
and  Training  School  for  Nurses.  It  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green  and  Miss 
May  Hoffman,  and  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith.  Those  who  attend 
will  be  able  to  witness  the  start  of  the  paper-chase 
from  the  Hotel  Rafael,  and  the  finish  will  be  where 
the  lawn-party  is  to  be  held.  There  are  prospects  of 
a  large  and  fashionable  attendance. 


The  Madrigal  Club. 

The  Madrigal  Club  gave  an  invitation  concert  on 
Friday  evening,  June  17th,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
H.  J.  Stewart.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Jessie  B.  Lyon,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Lands- 
berger,  violinist.  A  fashionable  audience  was  pres- 
ent, and  enjoyed  the  following  programme  : 

"  Hushed  in  Death  the  Minstrel  Lies"  (composed 
for  the  Manchester  Glee  Club,  1878),  Dr.  H.  Hiles  ; 
"  It  was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass"  (words  from  Shake- 
speare's "As  You  Like  It"),  T.  Morley  (1600); 
piano  solo,  "Chanson  Hongroise,"  Dupont,  Miss 
Jessie  B.  Lyon  ;  "  Flow,  O  My  Tears,"  John  Benet 
(1599);  "The  Lover  to  His  Mistress," John  Benet 
(1614) ;  "  T'other  Morning  Very  Early  "  (melody  by 
Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre,  1250);  duet,  "Here  May 
We  Dwell,"  Henry  Smart  (1813-1879),  Miss  Millie 
Flynn  and  Mr.  Frank  Coffin;  "The  Bells  of  St. 
Michael's  Tower"  (English  glee  by  W.  Knyvett, 
1779-1856  ;  newly  arranged  by  Sir  R.  P.  Stewart,  of 
Dublin)  ;  Irish  airs,  (a)  "  The  Wine  Cup  is  Circling 
in  Almhin's  Hall,"  (b)  "The  Cruiskeen  Lawn" 
(arranged  by  Sir  R.  P.  Stewart) ;  violin  solos,  (a) 
legende,  (b)  mazurka,  Wieniawski,  Mr.  Nathan 
Landsberger  ;  humorous  glee,  "To  the  Audience," 
Hamilton  Clarke. 


Chant  d'Amour. 
How  did  I  meet  her  ?    I  trow 

Naught  of  the  form  of  my  greeting, 
Nor  how  she  spake,  but  I  know 
All  of  her  soul  seemed  to  flow 

Into  my  soul  at  that  meeting. 

White  was  her  garment  that  seemed 
Closely  to  cling  and  caress  her, 

White  was  her  forehead  that  gleamed 

Pure  alabaster  :•   I  deemed 
'Twas  not  for  me  to  possess  her. 

Wells  for  her  soul  are  her  eyes, 
Stirred  by  the  passions  that  move  her : 

Into  them  gazing,  thought  flies, 

Lingering  memory  dies, 
Only  I  feel  that  I  love  her  ! 

Eyes  so  transcendently  bright, — 
Eyes  with  such  heavenly  flashes 

One  could  not  stand  in  her  sight, 

So  she  has  shaded  their  light 
Under  the  veil  of  her  lashes. 

Cheeks  of  so  rosy  a  hue  ; 

Lips  so  perpetually  suing  : 
Little  white  teeth  peeping  thro' — 
Sweetheart  1  the  blame  is  with  you 

If  fault  there  be  in  my  wooing  ! 
-Leonard  A .  Greenwood  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


Mr.  James  T.  Watkins,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  died  of  apoplexy  on  the 
morning  of  June  9th.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his 
office,  and  was  within  a  few  steps  of  it  when  stricken. 
Mr.  Watkins,  who  was  in  his  sixtieth  year,  was  the 
only  son  of  the  famous  Commodore  Watkins,  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company's  China  fleet  in  the  early  days 
of  California's  development.  Mr.  Watkins  was  grad- 
uated in  a  scientific  course  at  Harvard.  He  also 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  be- 
came prominent  in  newspaper  work  in  San  Francisco, 
and  while  Bret  Harte  was  the  editor  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  Mr.  Watkins  was  a  regular  and  important 
contributor  to  its  pages.  He  also  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  in  Baltimore  before  he  came  to  New 
York.  Mr.  Watkins  was  married,  and  had  three 
children. 


Women  bicyclists  in  St.  Petersburg  are  ordered  by 
the  police  to  wear  bloomers  or  ordinary  dress,  as  the 
wind  blows  too  capriciously  in  Russia's  capital  for 
skirts  to  be  worn  with  decency. 


Spanish  Pride. 
According  to  the  London  Spectator,  there  are  two 
qualities  which  differentiate  Spaniards  from  other 
southern  races  of  Europe— pride  and  callousness  ; 
and  from  the  union  of  the  two  comes  the  Spaniard's 
reputation  in  all  ages  for  cruelty.  ' '  A  personal 
dignity."  says  the  Spectator,  "quite  apart  from  mere 
vanity,  appears  to  be  as  essential  to  him  as  freedom 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  order  to  the  German.  This 
feeling  shows  itself  in  his  dress,  in  his  bearing,  in 
his  language,  in  all  his  acts,  public  and  private.  He 
can  not  cringe,  he  can  not  brook  a  slight,  he  can  not 
suppress  himself  when  self-effacement  would  be  con- 
venient. He  must  be  acknowledged  as  gentleman  on 
all  occasions  as  the  condition  without  which  business 
can  not  be  done,  and  he  usually  adds  to  the  word 
gentleman  the  word  Spaniard.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
Spain,  or  in  his  own  eyes  he  ceases  to  be  anything.. 
Our  own  Highlander  has  precisely  the  same  quality 
in  the  same  degree,  and  till  a  very  recent  period  he 
also  dressed  the  part. 

"There  is  something  very  impressive  about  this 
feeling,  particularly  when  it  leads,  as  it  often  does, 
to  the  endurance  of  immense  risks,  and  it  is  a  little 
perplexing  to  know  from  what  root  it  ultimately 
springs.  It  is  a  matter  of  race  some  say  ;  but  there 
is  no  kinship  of  race  between  the  Highlander,  who 
is  Celt,  a  little  crossed  with  Norseman,  and  the 
Iberian,  who  comes  probably  from  the  same  stock 
as  the  Mongol — it  remains  pure  in  Biscay — deeply 
crossed  with  the  Visigoth  and  with  a  trace,  varying 
in  quantity  in  each  province,  of  Semitic  blood.  It 
is  his  history,  say  others  ;  but  though  the  Spaniard 
has  a  great  history,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Frenchman  or  the  Englishman, 
while  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  Italian.  It 
does  not  come  from  pride  of  pedigree,  for  the  com- 
mon Spaniard  does  not  know  his  pedigree  any  more 
than  his  rival  in  any  other  nation  ;  and  it  does  not 
come  from  pride  of  career,  for  it  shows  it  just  as 
much,  perhaps  more,  if  he  has  done  nothing  but 
loaf. 

"  Our  own  theory  is  that  it  springs  from  soldier- 
ship ;  that  the  Spaniard,  like  the  Highlander,  after 
fighting  perpetually  for  centuries  past,  has  got  the 
soldier  characteristics  fairly  into  his  blood — the  love 
of  appearing  dignified,  the  tendency  to  indolence 
when  off  duty,  the  instinctive  touchiness  about  grade, 
the  personal  pride  as  of  the  man  who  faces  death 
while  other  men  only  live." 


The  pleasant  trip  to  Mill  Valley  and  up  the  scenic 
railway,  the  splendid  accommodations  of  the  Tavern 
of  Tamalpais,  and  the  matchless  view  and  exhilarat- 
ing air  of  sea  and  mountain,  are  attracting  great 
numbers  during  these  beautiful,  clear  days.  Forty 
cents  covers  the  round  trip  to  Mill  Valley,  via  the 
Sausalito  Ferry,  and  the  Scenic  Railway  round-trip 
rate  from  the  valley  to  the  summit  is  only  one  dollar. 


Conflicting  reports  have  appeared  in  the  press  re- 
cently as  to  the  actual  physical  condition  of  our  regu- 
lar and  volunteer  armies.  Colonel  Pope,  chief- 
surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  is  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  the  sick-list  embraces  but  two  per  cent., 
while  the  normal  army  rate  is  four  and  a  half  per 
cent. 


A  Royal  Alliance. 

The  Apollinaris  Water  Co.,  Ltd.,  shippers  of  the 
Apollinaris,  Queen  of  Table  Waters,  and  Johannis, 
Ltd.,  whose  water  is  called  the  King  of  Table 
Waters,  have  consolidated.. 


—  Carmany's,  25  Kearny,  just  opened.  Lon- 
don  styles,  gloves,  and  underwear.     Shirts  to  order. 


Moet  & 
Ojctndont 

White  Seal  (Grande  Cuvde)  is  unsurpassed 
in  quality,  dryness,  and  flavor. — N.  Y.  Times. 


Paso  Robles  Springs  Hotel 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor. 

Hot  Mud  and  Sulphur  Spring's. 
Soda  and  Iron  Spring's. 
Table  Unexcelled.  Paid  Orchestra. 
No  Staging-.  Resident  Physician. 


yEtna  Springs  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fog. 
Mountain  air,  good  table. 

W.  L.  Mitchell,  Manager.  F.  V.  Owen,  City  Agt,  Call  Bldg 


DEER     PARK     INN. 

A  superb  resort  in  the  Sierras.     6,507  feet 
elevation.     Opens  June  1st.    Information 
ROOM  1,  FLOOD  BUILDING,  S.  F. 


Pears' 

It  is  a  wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap? 
Pears'. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE    GKEAT    LEADER    OF 

CHAMPAGNES 

G.H.Mumm&Co.'s  Extra  Dry 

AX/'HILE  words  tell,  statistics  prove. 
vv  The  importation  of  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.'s 
Extra  Dry  in  1897  aggregating  72,775  cases,  or 
42,293  cases  more  than  of  any  other  brand,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  famous  brand  of  champagne,  and 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fine  quality, 
purity,  and  natural  dryness  of  the  wine  now  coming 
to  this  market. 

Used  at  almost  all  notable  banquets,  balls,  wed- 
diogs,  etc. 


Subscribers  leaving  the  city 
for  the  summer  niay  have  the 
Argonaut  forwarded  to  them 
by  mailing  us  a  postal  with 
their  new  address. 

SAFE  DEPOSITVAULTS 

First   National  Bank, 

COR.  BUSH  and  SANSOME  STREETS 

Steel    Safes    to  Bent  for  $5.00   a  Year  and 
Upward.     Trunks  Stored  for  $1.00  a  Month. 

Absolute    Security.     Careful  Attention  to 
Customers.     Office  Hours — 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

The  Select  Hotel  of  San  Francisco.     Army 

and  Navy  Headquarters.     Special  Bates 

to  the  Service. 


E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL 

NEWLI   BEFITTED    WITH    AXL    THE 
LATEST  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  B.  HOOPER,  Lessee 

San  Francleco,  Cal. 


HOTEL   BELLA  VISTA 

IOOI    PINE    STREET. 


THE  PIONEER  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY 
HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MRS.  A.   F.   TRACT. 


AN    EXCELLENT 

lUI  PA  I  Properly  prepared  and  promptly 
I VI  C  f\  !■■     served,  can  always  be  obtained  in 

THE  GBIIX   ROOM  OF  THE 

Decide' ]y  the  Most  r\  #11  JL  *\.  W 
Popula  Dining  0  M%  I  il  £~~  E 
ApartTj  ent  in  town.     ■      »        ^^i  ^^fc  ^^  ■■ 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  and  children 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  after  a  stay  of  a 
number  of  months  in  Europe,  and  are  stopping  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Wiltsee  will  take  a  party  of  gentlemen 
on  his  yacht,  the  Aggie,  to  Santa  Cruz  to  spend  the 
Fourth. 

Miss  Alice  Hoffman  has  gone  camping  with  Mrs. 
William  Thomas  and  the  Misses  MoUie  and  Helen 
Thomas  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Miss  Ethel  Tompkins  returned  early  in  the  week 
from  the  East,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past 
winter  and  spring. 

Miss  Sallie  Maynard  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Tompkins 
at  her  residence  near  San  Anselmo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee  will  go  to  the 
Hotel  Rafael  to-day  (Saturday)  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon  are  here  for  a  sum- 
mer's visit,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Williams  returned  from  South  Africa  on 
Saturday  last  after  a  short  stay  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Miss  Ollie  Holbrook  is  expected  to  return  from  the 
East  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  She  has  been  at 
Miss  Porter's  school  at  Farraington,  Conn.,  during 
the  past  year,  and  will  be  one  of  next  season's 
debutantes. 

Miss  Edith  McBean,  after  a  two  weeks'  stay  in  this 
city,  will  return  to  the  Hotel  Rafael  on  June  25th  for 
a  long  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  N.  Lilienthal  and  family  left  on 
Saturday  last  for  an  extended  stay  at  Highland 
Springs. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brigham  will  spend  the 
summer  at  their  place  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  have  closed  up  their 
Pine  Street  residence,  and  are  now  at  San  Mateo  for 
the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan,  Miss  Ella  Morgan, 
and  Miss  The>ese  Morgan,  are  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
for  the  summer. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight  at  her  Menlo  Park  residence  during  the  next 
few  days. 

Mr.  Nat  Wilson  and  Mr.  Ogden  Hoffman  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whittier  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last. 

Mr.  Isaias  W.  Hellman  has  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe 
with  his  family  on  a  two  weeks'  vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean,  Miss  Helen  Dean,  and 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean  left  on  Monday  last  for  the 
Hotel  Rafael,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  is  visiting  Judge  and  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Boalt  at  their  summer  home,  "  Montefalda,"  for  a 
few  weeks.  Later  he  expecis  to  make  a  trip  to  Alaska, 
visiting  friends  in  Portland  and  other  northern  cities 
on  his  way. 

Miss  Myra  Squire,  of  Frukvale,  and  Miss  Belle 
McBoyle,  of  this  city,  have  sailed  for  Juneau,  Alaska, 
to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Perry  Pond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  are  spending  the 
summer  at  their  country  residence,  "  Casa  Boyd,"  in 
Alameda  County. 

Miss  May  Hoffman  will  spend  the  national  holiday 
at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Pboebe  A.  Hearst  has  relumed  to  her  home 
at  Pleasanton,  after  presenting  and  dedicating  a 
library  to  the  employees  of  the  Anaconda  Smelter. 
While  en  route  to  this  city  she  stopped  a  day  at 
Portland,  Or.,  visiting  Mrs.  Hensley,  of  Rose  Farm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe  during  the  week. 

Professor  Barnard  Moses,  of  the  University  of 
California,  is  in  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  are  spending  the 
summer  at  Summit  Soda  Springs. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  family  have  gone  to 
Coronado  to  spend  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Valentine  were  expected  home 
from  Japan  this  week. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  have  taken  a  cot- 
tage. 

Miss  Jennie  Wilshire  came  up  from  Los  Angeles 
last  week.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  cousin. 
Miss  Susie  Carpenter,  who  will  spend  a  month  with 
her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear  have  returned 
from  a  northern  trip,  which  included  an  extended 
visit  at  Portland,  Or. 

Messrs.  Lansing  Kellogg  and  Hugh  Tevis  ware 
guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  on  Sunday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Butters,  of  Alta  Vista,  Pied- 
mont, are  to  spend  the  next  two  months  at  Long 
Valley,  Lassen  County. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  W. 
D.  Haslam,  at  Santa  Cruz,  during  Fourth  of  July 
week. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carroll  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard D.  Murphy  at  Bay  View  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Kittredge  and  family,  of  Oak- 
land, have  gone  to  Saratoga  Springs,  Santa  Clara 
County,  for  the  summer.  They  have  purchased  the 
Herrick  country  place,  and  will  entertain  a  house- 
party  on  the  Fourth. 

Mr.  James  Alva  Watt  and  family  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz,  having  taken  a  cottage  on 
Beach  Hill. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  and  Mr.  Ward  F.  Barron 
arrived  in  Washington  on  Saturday  last. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Cook  and  daughter.  Miss  Marjorie 
H.  Cook,  of  Chicago,  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
this  city,  and  are  staying  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Smyth  are  spending  the 
summer  at  Deer  Park  Inn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Martin  were  visitors  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  S.  Dannebaum  and  the  Misses  Jennie  and 
Hulda  Dannebaum  are  sojourning  at  /Etna  Springs. 

Vicomte    and    Vicomtesse    d'Audigne,    of    Paris, 


came  up  from  Monterey  during  the  week,  and  are  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Tobin  came  up  from  Bur- 
lingame  during  the  week,  and  were  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  is  at  Castle  Crags. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  who  have  been  out  in 
the  country  for  a  week,  will  return  to  the  city  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hanlon  left  on  Wednesday  to  visit 
Butte  County,  and  in  a  few  days  will  go  to  his  ranch 
in  Lassen  County  to  remain  until  October. 

Colonel  D.  B.  Fairbanks,  of  Peialuma,  was  at  the 
California  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hawkes,  of  Pasadena,  is  stopping  at 
The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Murphy  registered  at  the 
Tavern  of  Tamalpais  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Leonard  F.  Rowell  and  Miss  B.  T.  Rowell 
were  in  New  York  last  week. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Prentice  is  visiting  Mrs.  J.  P.  Smith, 
of  Santa  Cruz. 

Professor  O.  P.  Jenkins,  of  Stanford  University, 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel  last  week. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Ford  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ford,  of 
Los  Angeles,  are  registered  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bacheller  left  for  the  East  on  Tuesday. 

Vicomte  de  Montaigny  and  M.  Michael  P.  Nevin, 
of  Paris,  who  are  on  a  tour  of  the  world,  reached  this 
city  last  week,  coming  from  Mexico.  They  are  stay- 
ing at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Hurlbut  and  Miss  Jennie  Hurlbut,  of 
Pasadena,  are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Field  and  son,  of  Monterey, 
registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Camden,  of  the  Corwin,  and  Mr.  L.  T. 
Cutter,  of  the  Rusk,  were  guests  at  the  California 
Hotel  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Toplitz  were  in  Paris  a  fort- 
night ago. 

Professor  Samuel  Adelstein  will  spend  his  vacation 
this  summer  at  Ben  Lomond,  Shasta  Springs,  and 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Studebaker,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has 
returned  to  this  city  after  a  short  visit  to  San  Jose\ 
and  is  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Among  those  who  registered  at  .(Etna  Springs 
during  the  week  were  Mr.  J.  S.  Warring,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Smith,  of  Menlo  Park,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Mundy,  Mr.  E.  Harris,  Mr.  L.  W.  Christopher, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Taylor,  Miss  Effie  Wade,  Mr.  S.  F. 
Graham,  and  Mr.  J.  McGrath. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  Deer  Park  Inn  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  P.  Meigs,  Mrs.  Pinkerton  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Watson,  of  Oakland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Wolf,  of  Stockton,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Foye  and  daughters, 
Miss  Alice  Bailey  and  Miss  Mable  Hews,  of  Ala- 
meda, and  Mr.  Dorville  Libby. 

Among  the  week's  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Bowers  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Folger,  of  Oakland,  Miss  J.  S.  Bendell  and  Miss  R. 
J.  Walter,  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Deakin,  of  Berkeley,  Mr.  Franklin  D.  White,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean,  Miss  Dean, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Bessinger,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kilboume, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lund,  and  Mr.  J.  O.  H. 
Cosgrave. 

Among  the  week's  visitors  at  the  Tavern  of  Tamal- 
pais were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Crane  of  Portland, 
Or.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  Mr.  O.  H.  Walker,  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Hall  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  Miss  J.  Helen  Runyon, 
Mr.  George  E.  Bates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Henify, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Story,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Stern,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Sanderson. 

Among  the  week's  guests  at  the  California  Hotel 
were  Mr.  M.  A.  Gibbons,  of  Arizona,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Clifft,  of  Bakersfield,  Mr.  W.  B.  Gerard,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  L.  W.  Bums,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Latham  and  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Geist,  of  Munich,  Dr.  F.  H.  Gates,  of 
China,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  Lawrence,  of  Port- 
land, and  Major  Charles  Thorpe,  of  Minneapolis. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and  navy 
people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  ap- 
pended : 

Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  expects 
to  sail  for  Manila  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Otis  and  Miss  Otis,  wife  and  daughter 
of  General  Elwell  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  from  Den- 
ver during  the  week,  and  are  at  the  Occidental  HoteL 
They  will  make  but  a  short  stay  on  this  coast,  and 
from  here  they  will  go  directly  to  their  home  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  P.  Perkins,  U.  S. 
N„  of  the  Monadnock,  and  Mrs.  Perkins  were  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Evan  J.  Miles,  wife  of  Colonel  Miles,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  was  formerly  stationed  at  the  Presidio,  is 
very  ill  at  the  Waldeck  Sanatorium.  Colonel  Miles 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  come  here 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  see  her. 

Lieutenant  John  J.  Bradley,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty  with 
his  regiment,  now  on  its  way  to  Manila,  was  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  Glass,  wife  of  Captain  Henry  Glass,  U.  S. 
N.,  of  the  Charleston,  and  family  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  at  their  home  in  San 
Rafael. 

Captain  Peyton  C.  March,  U.  S.  A.,  in  command 
of  the  Astor  Battery,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Monday 
last. 

Major  John  M.  Sears,  Additional  Paymaster, 
U.  S.  V.,  arrived  in  the  city  last  week  from  Wash- 
ington, and  will  be  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Philip- 
pine expedition.     He  is  staying  at  The  Colonial, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaines  Lawson,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, is  at  Highland  Springs,  Lake  County,  Cal. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  B.  Babbitt,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  is  making  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
armament  to  Marrowstone  Point,  Admiralty  Head, 


and  Chinook  Point,  Wash.,  Fort  Stephens,  Or.,  and 
Fort  Baker,  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  and  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Mrs.  Whipple,  wife  of  Major  Charles  H.  Whipple, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  at  The  Colonial. 

Assistant- Engineer  D.  M.  Berry,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Yorktown. 

Mr.  Seth  M.  Milliken,  son  of  Congressman  Mflli- 
ken,  of  Maine,  who  resigned  from  the  army  in  1897, 
has  been  appointed  chief-commissary  of  subsistence 
on  the  staff  of  Brigadier- General  Harrison  Gray  Otis. 

Major  W.  A.  Kobbe,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  of 
Fort  Canby,  Wash.,  and  Mrs.  Kobbe\  registered  at 
the  Occidental  Hotel  early  in  the  week. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  The  Colonial  were 
Major  H.  E.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  William  G. 
Gambrill,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Alexander  W.  Perry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Major  Herbert  M.  Lord,  U.  S.  A...  and 
Major  H.  C.  Fitzgerald,  U.  S.  A. 

The  monitor  Monadnock,  accompanied  by  the 
collier  Nero,  left  for  Honolulu  en  route  to  Manila  on 
Thursday.  The  officers  on  the  Monadnock  included 
Captain  W.  H.  Whiting,  U.  S.  N.,  commander, 
Lieutenant  -  Commander  C.  P.  Perkins,  U.  S.  N., 
Lieutenants  F.  A.  Wilner,  J.  P.  Parker,  and  A.  G. 
Rogers.  U.  S.  N„  Ensigns  J.  H.  Sypher  and  R.  S. 
Douglas,  U.  S.  N.,  Chief-  Engineer  T.  F.  Burg- 
dorff,  U.  S.  N.,  Assistant-Engineers  F.  D.  Read,  A. 
L.  Robinson,  W.  H.  Steiger,  and  T.  Alward,  U.  S. 
N.,  Surgeon  J.  M.  Steele,  U.  S.  N.,  Passed  Assist  an  t- 
Surgeon  A.  M.  Moore,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Paymaster  W. 
B.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  N.  The  naval  officers  on  board 
the  Nero  were  Commander  G.  C.  Belknap,  U.  S. 
N.,  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Parmenter,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieuten- 
ant Marcus  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenants  Selim 
E.  Woodworth,  J.  T.  McMillan,  and  E.  B.  Swan- 
stron,  U.  S.  N.,  Chief-Engineer  Fargan,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Surgeon  M.  Stone,  U.  S.  N. 


Army  and  Navy  Advancements. 

San  Francisco,  June  17,  1898. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Since  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Spain,  nearly  every  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  army  has  been  advanced  at  least  one  grade,  and 
I  have  failed  thus  far  to  notice  any  promotions  in  the 
navy  except  in  the  cases  of  Commodore  Dewey  and 
his  captains.  To  an  outsider  it  looks  as  though  our 
sailors  were  doing  all  the  work  without  proper  re- 
ward, and  it  may  seem  ludicrous,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
every  successful  naval  engagement  during  the  present 
war  has  been  followed  by  a  batch  of  army  promo- 
tions. Will  you  not  give  us  some  explanation  of  this 
in  your  paper?  Very  truly  yours,        C.  L.  J. 


—  The  care  with  which  stamping  is  done 
by  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  Art  Stationers,  shows  to  good 
advantage  in  the  execution  of  the  American  flag 
upon  their  patriotic  stationery. 


—  The  next  personally  conducted  tour 
to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  River  leaves 
June  30th.  For  rates  and  descriptive  literature  ad- 
dress or  call  at  Same  F£  office,  644  Market  Street. 


—  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Seares,  Instructor  in 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  California,  will  take 
pupils  for  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences. 
Address,  1633  Arch  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


—  New  line  of  picture- frames  in  metal, 
gold,  and  old  oak,  green  ivory,  and  Japanese  gray  ; 
also  elegant  line  of  moldings.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
art  dealer,  19  and  21  Post  Street. 


Young  woman  of  education,  stenographer, 
wishes  position  as  private  secretary,  or  in  an  office. 
References.     Address  "  S.  "  Argonaut  office. 


—  Wedding  and  birthday  presents — magni- 
ficent  assortment  to  select  from  at  art  store  of  S.  8c  G. 
Gump,  113  Geary  Street. 


The  French  singer,  Mme.  Mealy,  who  has  made 
great  successes  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  is  soon 
to  make  an  American  appearance  in  New  York. 


Sunny  Corner  Suite 

Of  three  rooms  and  hand- 
somely fitted  -  up  modern 
tiled  hath  room,  with  por- 
celain tub,  gas  water- 
heater,  etc.  Also  other  un- 
furnished suites  suitable 
for  Bachelors'  Apartments. 
First-class  elevator  service, 
gas  and  electric  lights.  F. 
G.  J.  Margetson,  Agent, 
406  Sutter  Street,  corner 
Stockton. 

Sutter  and  Stockton 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

838   MARKET    STREET  (Upgtalrt), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


The  History 
of  Evans'   Ale 

is  the  history  of  lh'>  progress 
of  the  ale-brrwing  industry  for 
a  century.  To  overcome  the 
ficiion  of  ignorance  and  pro- 
duce 

A  Perfect 
Bottled  Ale 

— one  free  from  dregs  and  sedi- 
ment— required  persistent  re- 
search and  the  application  of 
scientific  methods.  The  suc- 
cess achieved  by  Evans'  is  a 
revelation  to  ale-drinkers. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


PINE  CARPETINGS    *    *    * 
ELEGANT  UPHOLSTERY 
*    *    *    RICH  FURNITURE 


CHAS.  M.  PLUM  &  CO. 

Upholstery  Company, 
1601-17  Market  Street,  cor.  9th. 

H.  MIZUHARA, 

Japanese  Artist 

ART-WORK   REPAIRING. 

Porcelain  Mended  by  Banding  and  Rivet  Work  in  Gold 
or  Silver.  Bronze  or  Metal  Work  Repaired.  Colored 
Glassware  Mended  same  as  Porcelain.  Ivory,  Marble 
Work,  Clocks,  Wood-Carvings,  Etc.,  Repaired. 

Crockery  Repaired  a  Specialty,  Repaired 
Without  Leaving  Traces  of  Repairing. 

424  Powell  St.  i^J^X  San  Francisco 

^^"Goods  not  called  for  within  60  days  will  be  sold. 

Mizuhara's  Improved  U.  S.  Patented  Cement 

This  is  a  good  year  for  flies,  bugs,  and  creeping 
things  to  be  used  to  surmount  the  hat-pins.  There 
is  a  huge  bumble-bee  enameled  in  its  own  brilliant 
colors,  with  jeweled  eyes.  Dragon  -  flies  which 
sparkle  in  the  sunlight  are  very  pretty  as  fasteners 
for  the  summer  millinery.  Long  green  lizards,  the 
bodies  studded  with  emeralds  and  the  eyes  of  rubies, 
make  costly  and  coveted  hat-pins.  Butterflies,  too, 
come  in  for  a  good  share  of  popularity.  Both  in 
genuine  and  imitation  brilliants  they  are  shown  in 
every  conceivable  variety.  It  is  neither  good  taste 
nor  good  judgment  to  purchase  any  of  these  in  the 
cheapest  forms.  A  cheap,  flashy  hat-pin  ruins  the 
appearance  of  the  most  expensive  hat. 


Educational. 


IRVING    INSTITUTE 

8126  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Select  Boarding  and  Cay  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Accredited  to  the  Universities. 
Seminary   and   Full  Conservatory  of  AIuslo. 


Primary  Department  for  Children— a  carriage  wfll  call, 
ior  further  information  address  the  Principal, 

REV.  EDWARD  R.  CHURCH,  A.  M. 


HOTHER    WISMER,    Violinist, 

Studied  in  Europe  at  the  Berlin  High  School  of  Music 
and  with  Prof.  C.  Halir,  has  recendy  returned  and  is 
teaching  at  his  residence,  844  Grove  St.,  or  at  his  Studio, 
588  Sutter  St.,  near  Mason.     Ensemble  Instruction. 


Real-und  Handelsschule 

in  Marktbreit  V  Main.  (Pensionat ;  seis 
1879  militarberechtigt.)  Vorziiglicher  Unter- 
richt,  gute  Verpflegung,  strenge  Aufsicht, 
gesundes  Klima  ;  beste  Referenzen. 

J.  DAJ1M,  REKTOR. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

A  College  of  Engineering.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil 
Engineering;   Chemical  Courses;   Architecture, 
sive  shops.     Modernly   equipped   labors; 
partments.    Expenses  low.  16th  year.    Fore 
C.  L.  MEES,  President,  Terr- 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


June  27,  1898. 


SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 


Where  to  go  ?  What  are  the  amusements  ? 
What  does  it  cost  ?  What  should  one  take  ?  Is 
there  good  fishing  ?***** 
All  these  questions  and  many  others  are  an- 
swered in  the  attractive  literature  prepared  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  concerning 
the  mountain  and  seaside  resorts  of  California. 
Ask  the  nearest  agent  for  these 

Aids    to    a    Happy  Vacation 


All  over  the  State  are  hundreds  of  picturesque 
places,  elegant  hotels,  unconventional  camps, 
grand  scenery,  splendid  fishing,  and  charming 
society,  are  some  of  their  attractions. 


LAKE  TAHOE,  TOSEMITE  VALLEY 

CASTLE  CRAG,  DEL  MONTE 

CATALINA  ISLAND,  SANTA  CRUZ 

LAKE  COUNTY,  LONG  BEACH 

(iEYSEKS,  SANTA   MONICA 


Don't  go  to  the  same  place  year  after  year  simply 
because  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Get  out  of  the 
old  rut  and  see  the  beauties  of  the  Golden  Gate 
while  enjoying  your  summer  vacation. 


THE   SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY 

Has  3,000  miles  of  railway  in  Califor- 
nia, and  every  seaside  and  mountain 
resort  is  reached  via  its  lines. 


REDUCED    EXCURSION    RAT  E  S. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

(pacific  svsthm.) 

Trains    leave   and    are    due   to   arrive   at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Main  Line,  Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


From  June  1,  1898. 


I     ARR1VH 


*6.oo  A 

7.OO  A 
7.00  A 


*8.30  A 

g.oo  a 


4.00  P 
4.00  P 


4 -30  p 

43°  F 


4-3°  ? 

6.00  P 
*6.oo  P 

6.00  P 
T-7-°°  p 

8.00  P 


Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Way  Stations..  *8.4sa 
Benicia,  Suisun,  and  Sacramento. . . .  10.45  A 
Marysville,    Oroville,    and    Redding 

via  Woodland. S  -  45  *" 

Vacaville  and  Rumsey 8 .  45  p 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga,  and  Santa  Rosa 6 . 1 5  r 

Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  and  East.. .        8.45  p 
Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  Sac- 
ramento,   Marysville,    Chico,    Te- 
hama, and  Red  Bluff 4.15  p 

Peters,  Milton,  Oakdale *j ,  15  p 

New  Orleans  Express,  Merced, 
Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Los    Angeles,    Deming,    El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East 6.45  p 

Vallejo,  Martinez,  and  Way  Stations        7-45  P 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *o .  00  P 

San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way  Stations.,  tg.15  a 
Livermore,  Mendota,    Hanford,  and 

Visalia 4.15  p 

Livermore,  San  Jose",  Niles,  and  Way 

Stations J 10. 15  a 

Fresno,  Yosemite,  Merced,  Martinez  12.15  p 
Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo,  Napa, 

Calistoga, El  Verano, and  SantaRosa        9 ■  15  A 
Benicia,Vacaville, Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville,  and 

Sacramento 10.45  A 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Tracy,  and  Stockton  7,15  p 
Stockton,  Lodi,  Oakdale  {Jamestown 

for  Yosemite),  Merced 12.15  p 

Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  Berenda 
(Raymond  for  Yosemite),  Fresno, 
Mojave,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los 

Angeles 7.45  a. 

Santa  Fc  Route,  Atlantic  Express  for 

Mojave  and  East 6 .  45  p 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East 9 .  45  a 

Vallejo 12.15  p 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 7 .45  a 

Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions       1-9-45  p 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
viBe,  Redding,  Portland,  Paget 
Sound,  and  East 8 .  15  a 


SAN  LEANDROAND  HAIWAKD8  IOCAL. 
(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


8.00  A 

g.oo  A 
10.00  A 

III. OO  A 

Melrose,  Seminary   Park:, 
FlTCHBUBG,  ElMHUBST, 

San  Lbandro,  South  San 

Lhandbo,  Estudillo, 

Lorenzo,  Cherry, 

IO.«  A 
II.4S  A 

12.4S  ' 

|l2.O0  M 
13   OO  F 

and 

Haywards. 

<i. 45  r 
J=-4S  * 

5.00  P 
7.00  P 

/  Runs  through  to  Niles . 
t  From  Niles. 

<5-45  ' 
7-45  » 

COAST  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

(Foot  of  Market  Street.) 


^7.45  a    Santa  Cruz  Excursion,  Santa  Cruz, 

and  Principal  Way  Stations 18. 05  p 

8.15  a  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  Fel- 
ton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Way  Stations 5 .  50  p 

*2.i5  P  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose",  New 
Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder  Creek, 
Santa   Cruz,  and    Principal   Way 

Stations *io.so  a 

4.15  p  San  Jose,  Glen  wood,  and  Way  Sta- 
tions           9.20  A 

04.15  P     Boulder  Creek  and  Santa  Cruz /9.20A 


CREEK  KOUTE  FERRY. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7-I5  9.OO        II.OO  A.  M.,      {I.OO     *3.00     J3.00 

*4.oo  l5-<»     *6.oop.  M. 

From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway—        *6.oo      8.00 
10 .oo  a.  m.   jia.oo  *i.oo  la.oo  *3.oo  l4.oo  *5-oo  p.  m. 

COAST  DIVISION  (Broad  Gauge). 
(Third  and  Townsend  Streets.) 


•7.00  a    San  Jose'    and  Way  Stations  (New 

Almaden  Wednesdays  only) 1 .30  p 

I7.30  A  Sunday  Excursion  for  San  Jose", Santa 
Cruz,  Pacific  Grove,  and  Principal 

Way  Stations 18. 35  p 

9.00  a  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Guadalupe,  Surf,  and 

Principal  Way  Stations 4.10  p 

10.40  a    San  Jose  and  way  Stations *8 .00  a 

11.30  a     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations., *8-35  a 

*a-45  p  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Jos£,  Gilroy,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,     Salinas,     Monterey,     and 

Pacific  Grove *io .  36  A 

•3.30  p    San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *g .  00  a 

*4 .  15  P  San  Jostf  and  Principal  Way  Stations  9 .45  a 
*5.oo  P  San  Jose  and  Principal  Way  Stations  6.35  a 
5.30  p    San  Jose1  and  Principal  Way  Stations        5.30  p 

6.30  P     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 

fii  .45  p    San  .  isi  and  Way  Stations 7.30  p 


K  for  Morning.       P  for  Afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 

1  Sundays  only,     f  Saturdays  only. 

y  Sundays  and  Mondays,     a  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 


The  rA^    TIC    TRANSFER    COMPANY  will 

-:ck  baggage  from  hotels  md  residences.    In- 

Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Bob  (to  Tornmie,  who  has  just  been  spanked) — 
"  Tomraie  1  "  Thomas  —  "  Yes  !  "  Bob  —  "  Don't 
you  wish  you  were  an  ironclad  ?" — Bazar. 

"  I  see  an  actor  has  been  given  a  commission  in 
the  army."  "  I  wonder  if  he  will  insist  on  having  the 
centre  of  the  battle-field  ? " — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Conditions  not  axe-cepted :  Livesby  Labornit — 
"  Madam,  necesserty  compels  meter  axe yerfer some- 
thin'  ter  eat."  Mrs.  Punly — "Axe  the  wood-pile 
first." — Judge, 

Wickwire — "Say,  I  have  been  carrying  these 
I.  O.  U.'s  of  yours  until  they  are  almost  worn  out." 
Mudge — "Don't  they  make  a  miserable  quality  of 
paper  nowadays  ?  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Booth  Kean — "They  say  eggs  are  worth  about 
tweuty  cents  apiece  in  Havana  now."  Irvington 
Barrett— "  Ah,  what  a  glorious  place  that  would  be 
for  the  first  production  of  our  new  play." — Chicago 

News. 

Patriotic  customer — "  Yes,  I'd  like  to  buy  that  flag 
you  just  showed  me,  but  the  price  is  too  high.  Can't 
you  come  down  a  couple  of  dollars?"  Dealer — 
'•  What  1  Lower  Old  Glory  1  Never!" — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

He — "Suppose,  darling,  that  some  immensely 
wealthy  old  duffer  on  the  edge  of  the  grave  should 
want  to  marry  you,  would  you  thiow  me  over  ? " 
She — "Not  necessarily  ;  but  you  might  have  to  wait 
a  few  years." — Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Busiaick — "Did  your  husband  occupy  an 
important  position  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War  ?  " 
Mrs.  Mis-well — "  A  very  important  po&ilion.  He  was 
employed  by  the  government  in  a  private  capacity." 
Mrs.  Busivick — "  Indeed  !  "—Boston  Transcript. 

Mrs.  Ititrade — "  Where  is  your  father?"  Adult 
son — "He  is  at  the  store,  editing  his  edition  of 
'Society  as  1  Have  Found  It.'" — Mrs.  Intrade — 
"  What  I  A  book  ?"  Son—"  Yes  ;  a  ledger,  full  of 
unpaid  and  uncollectable  bills." — New  York  Weekly. 

Flossie  Flickers  (of  the  Jolhty  Girls  Company) — 
"Did  you  ever  run  for  office  ?  "  Mr.  Tuegood — 
"  Yes."  Flossie  Flickers — "  What  office  ?  "  Mr. 
Tuegood — "The  post-office,  when  1  found  1  had 
beeu  carrying  one  of  my  wife's  letters  around  a 
week. ' ' — Judge. 

"That  was  a  thrilling  sight  at  that  lodging-house 
fire,"  said  the  shoe-clerk  boarder;  "  I  got  there  just 
in  time  to  see  three  men  jumping  out  of  the  win- 
dows." "Nothing  remarkable  in  that,"  said  the 
cheerful  idiot ;  "the  air  is  always  filled  with  flying 
rumors  in  war-times." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"Mamie,"  said  the  father,  who  looked  as  inno- 
cent as  he  could,  ' '  I  accidentally  overheard  some 
of  your  conversation  with  that  young  man  in 
the  parlor  last  evening.  Why  didn't  you  sit  right 
down  on  him  when  he  said  you  could  begin  econo- 
mizing by  both  using  the  same  chair?"  "  1  did, 
papa,"  and  she  also  looked  as  innocent  as  she  could. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Laura — "  Fudge  1  I'm  not  afraid  to  go  to  the 
sea-shore.  There  isn't  the  slightest  danger  that  the 
Spaniards  will  put  in  an  appearance  at  any  of  the 
resorts  this  summer."  Edith — "Why  are  you  so 
positive  about  it  ? "  Laura — "  How  could  they 
hope  to  visit  any  of  those  places  without  getting  into 
engagements  ?  And  engagements,  you  know,  are 
the  very  things  they  are  trying  to  avoid." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

"  Hold  on  1 "  cried  the  proud  young  father,  as  he 
rushed  down  the  aisle — "  hold  on  1  Before  the  baby 
is  christened  I  want  to  change  his  name."  "  Why," 
the  good  man  asked,  as  he  was  about  to  sprinkle  the 
child's  head,  ' '  George  Dewey  Wellwood  is  a  good 
name,  isn't  it  ?  Why  should  there  be  a  change  ?  " 
"I  want  to  add  a  little  to  it.  Make  it  George  Dewey 
Hobson  Wellwood,  and  let  the  ceremony  proceed." 
Cleveland  Leader. 

A  boy  three  and  a  half  years  old,  of  poor  parents 
— so  poor  that  each  child  (no  matter  how  small)  had 
certain  work  to  do— was  required  to  bring  in  the 
kindling-wood  each  day.  One  Sunday  he  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  do  his  work.  At  last  his  mother 
spoke  to  him  and  said:  "Graham,  why  don't  you 
bring  in  your  wood  ?  All  the  others  will  have  their 
work  done  before  you  start."  The  boy  sat  still.  His 
mother  added:  "Graham,  why  don't  you  obey? 
Go  at  once."  Then  the  real  reason  came  out.  "  To- 
day is  Sunday,"  the  lad  replied,  "and  I  won't  work. 
I  am  going  to  heaven,  if  the  rest  of  the  family  don't." 
— Bazar. 
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BRANDS    OF    RUBBER   HOSE    AND   BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

B.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

5l73-5T5-57l7-5'79  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


For  Men 
Womer 


SOME     PAPEKS     GIVE 

AM.     THE     NEWS 

PART  OF  THE  TIME, 

AND  SOME  PAPERS 

GIVE  PART  OF  THE  NEWS 

AM.     OF     THE     TIME. 

THE    CALL 

IS     THE     ONLY     PAPER 
THAT     GIVES 

ALL  THE   NEWS   ALL  THE  TIME. 

Subscription  Price  (Including  Postage)  : 

Daily  Call  (including  Sunday),  i2mos $6.00 

6  "     3.00 

3  "-    1.50 

"         "  "  "  1  "     65 

Sunday  Call .12  "     1.50 

Weekly  Call 12  "     I<so 

6  "     75 

Sunday  and  Weekly  Call 12  "     2.50 

Delivered  by  carrier,  every  day,  65c.  month. 
JOHN  D.  SPBECEELS,  Proprietor. 


BETTER  THAN  HAND  SEWED 
BUT  COST  LESS. 


AH  Styles. 
All  Dealers. 
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■BV53S.I    4G1-403  Sanson  St. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  IB9B 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.   O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  removed  to 
Spring  Valley  Building.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


1898  Bicycles  Down  to  $5.00. 

New  1898  Model  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bicycles  are  now 
being  sold  on  easy  conditions  as  low  as  $5.00;  others 
outright  at  $13.95,  and  high-grade  at  $19.95  and  $22.50,  to 
be  paid  for  after  received.  If  you  will  cut  this  notice 
out  and  send  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  they 
will  send  you  their  1898  Bicycle  Catalogue  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  (witli  Portraits)  for  On©  Tear,  by  Mail J88.50' 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00' 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00- 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00' 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail q  7  a 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5  00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.00 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.25 
The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .       5.35 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.70 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5  -  - 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail q  q« 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall... 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail pr •  -* 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest'e  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5*00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5  q0 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 7*85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail., *  g- 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4  25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6*,75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5*50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  America  a  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7  r0 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail a   q- 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail '     fl  00 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7  "a - 

The  Argonaut  and  Llttell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 800 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall r"  rut 

The  Argonaut  and  Illustrated  American  for  One  Year,  by  Mail fl  75 

The  Argonant  and  the  International  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4  kq 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Marl 5*90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Mexican  Herald  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 105O 
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